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SENATE 
Tuurspay, May 26, 1960 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all mercies, as we move 
about in a world of sound and fury, we 
turn to Thee, O God, in whose quieting 
presence the discords of our lives are 
stilled. In the human venture in which 
each of us has a part, open our eyes to 
its many splendors and its beckoning 
greatness. Save us from walking 
through the days of our years with eyes 
that do not see or ears that do not hear, 
while the shining glory of life is all 
around us. May we not miss the sum- 
mons to resist all forms of tyranny, in- 
cluding the tyranny of avarice and greed. 
May we scorn any prosperity that im- 
poverishes other peoples. May our con- 
cern for their welfare be equal to our 
own. 

As we come to the day of national re- 
membrance, grateful for our surpassing 
heritage, may we go boldly forward, hon- 
oring all in the past that is precious, and 
keeping bright the promise of the future. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
etter: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1960. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, a Senator 
from the State of Montana, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CaRL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MANSFIELD thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Wednesday, May 25, 1960, was dis- 
pensed with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, and he an- 
nounced that on May 24, 1960, the Pres- 
ident had approved and signed the 
following acts: 


S.684. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Degnan, William C. Williams, Harry Eakon, 
Jacob Beebe, Thorvald Ohnstat, Evan S. 
Henry, Henry Pitmatalik, D. LeRoy Kotila, 
Bernard Rock, Bud J. Carlson, Charles F. 
Curtis, and A. N. Dake; 

S. 2317. An act for the relief of Mary Alice 
Clements; 

S. 2523. An act for the relief of Harry L. 
Arkin; and 

S.3338. An act to remove the present 
$5,000 limitation which prevents the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force from settling certain 
claims arising out of the crash of a US. Air 
Force aircraft at Little Rock, Ark. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Let the Chair call the attention of the 
majority leader to the fact that, under 
the order entered yesterday, the transac- 
tion of morning business today will be 
limited to the period between now and 
10:30. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


REPORT ON WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS OF DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the working capital funds of that 
Department, dated June 30, 1959 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF CERTAIN PALM OIL 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter of a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 37,609,878 pounds of palm oil now 


held in the national stockpile (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON LIQUIDATION OPERATIONS, BUSINESS 
AND DISASTER LOANS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
liquidation operations, business and disaster 
loans of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, for the quarterly period ended March 
31, 1960 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

Two petitions, signed by citizens of Rus- 
sian descent, of Los Angeles, Calif., relating 
to amendment of Public Law 86-90, concern- 
ing the Week of Subjugated Nations; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Buffalo, N.Y., relating 
to the appropriation for a new post office in 
that city; to the Committee on Public Works. 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
15th National Conference on Higher 
Education, at its meeting last March in 
Chicago, adopted various recommenda- 
tions for Federal action. 

I believe these recommendations, 
which have been approved by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association for 
Higher Education, merit the attention 
of my colleagues and the attention of the 
general public. Certainly we should 
catch gratefully the bouquet given to the 
Senate for ratifying the Florence Con- 
vention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these recommendations and the 
commendation be printed at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, and be 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

The free society of America and its 
strength as a Nation alike depends upon the 
future strength and quality of American 
education. From this dependence stems @ 
national responsibility, for which funds 
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must be provided by every level of govern- 
ment, by philanthropy and by fair tuition 
charges to students. Present financial sup- 
is inadequate to provide the faculties, 
the facilities and the equipment necessary 
for the operation of an educational program 
of high quality. Greatly increased support 
must come from all sources including a 
sizable increase in funds provided by the 
Federal Government. Following are specific 
recommendations for early Federal action: 

1. On scholarships: We recommend that 
the Federal Government support a compre- 
hensive Federal scholarship program which 
would complement the loan program under 
the National Defense Education Act. We 
urge that such a scholarship program base 
selection on academic ability and achieve- 
ment with stipends graduated according to 
need, permit students freedom of choice in 
selecting their own courses and their own 
institutions, and be free of discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, or sex. 

2. On facilities: We recommend that the 
Federal Government provide funds for 
matching grants to higher institutions for 
the construction of classrooms, laboratories, 
and research facilities. We urge the con- 
tinuation and expansion of the long-range, 
low-interest loans of the college student and 
faculty housing program. Much has been 
accomplished by this. program but expected 
enrollment increases necessitate its con- 
tinuation and expansion. 

3. On National Defense Education Act: 

(a) We urgently recommend that the 
Congress appropriate additional funds au- 
thorized by the act in order to meet the 
need for loans in the NDEA program. 

(b) We recommend that the forgiveness 
provisions of title 2 of the NDEA be ex- 
tended to those recipients of loans who later 
teach in any institution of higher learning 
as defined in section 103 of this act. 

(c) We strongly oppose singling out stu- 
dents receiving payments or loans under the 
act, by requiring them to take a loyalty 
oath and sign a “disclaimer affidavit.” We, 
therefore, recommend appropriate amend- 
ment of section 1001(f) of the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

4. On educational television: We urge 
that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion continue to reserve and assign an ade- 
quate number of very high frequency chan- 
nels for educational television use particu- 
larly in large urban areas, and that the 
Federal Government provide matching 
grants to the States to plan and construct 
educational television facilities and net- 
works. 

5. On research contracts: We recommend 
that the present 15 percent limit on over- 
head cost allowance on research contracts 
be raised to 25 percent. 

6. On ROTC facilities: We reaffirm reso- 
lutions of earlier conferences that the Con- 
gress establish a program of Federal par- 
ticipation in meeting construction and 
maintenance costs of physical plant facili- 
ties used for ROTC programs. 

7. On international education: 

(a) International education exchanges: 
International educational and cultural ex- 
changes have achieved recognition as an 
effective means of promoting better under- 
standing of the United States by other 
countries as well as a better understanding 
by Americans of peoples and cultures other 
than their own. Through these exchanges 
American higher education has become a 
significant means of carrying out some of 
the foreign policy objectives of the United 
States. 

We urge the Congress to increase the 
funds appropriated for educational ex- 
changes and to refrain from imposing re- 
strictions on these programs that would 
impair their effectiveness. We further urge 
that the Federal Government seek the ad- 
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vice of higher education in the development 
of imaginative and constructive educational 
programs that will effectively use foreign 
currencies owed to the United States as the 
result of sales of surplus agricultural com- 
modities abroad. 

(b) Florence Convention. The cause of 
friendly relations among the nations of the 
world is well served by unrestricted circula- 
tion of books, films, and other educa- 
tional and cultural materials. The Senate 
of the United States is to be commended for 
ratifying the international agreement on the 
importation of educational and cultural 
materials, known as the Florence agreement. 
We urge the Congress to pass enabling legis- 
lation that will reduce the tariffs on educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural materials 
imported from those countries which are 
also signers of the Florence agreement. 





FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING—RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years our vocational and adult education 
programs have played an increasingly 
significant role in American life. 

In times of fast-changing events, it 
is particularly important that our people 
have an opportunity not only to, first, 
attain the specialized training available 
through vocational education; but also, 
second, to provide opportunity for con- 
tinued adult education. 

Traditionally, the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts have made an im- 
portant contribution to these programs, 
to provide industrial, business, agricul- 
tural, and other types of training for our 
people. 

We recognize, of course, that over the 
years, differing viewpoints have devel- 
oped as to just who—Uncle Sam, or 
somebody else—should provide support 
for such programs. 

In the light of its tremendous signifi- 
cance of vocational and adult education, 
I believe that a constructive, realistic 
effort must be made to resolve the differ- 
ences to enable these programs not only 
to continue—but also, as necessary, to 
expand—to meet the ever-increasing 
needs of our citizens. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
from Mr. C. D. Rejahl, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Association for Vocational 
and Adult Education, a resolution urging 
continuation of the Federal role in these 
significant programs. 

To give my colleagues the benefit of 
the thinking of this splendid organiza- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to have 
this resolution printed in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the program of vocational educa- 
tion in Wisconsin has the primary objective 
of developing the skills of working youth 
and adults in our State: and 

Whereas the program of vocational edu- 
cation in Wisconsin has expanded with the 
assistance of Federal aids allotted to the 
State under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts; and 

Whereas the reduction of Federal aids for 
vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts would result 
in discontinuance of some established voca- 
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tional education training programs which 
are essential to the basic economy of our 
Nation and would hinder the development of 
needed new programs; and 

Whereas the reduction of Federal aids 
for vocational education would weaken the 
industrial, business, and agriculture training 
structure of our country, the strength of 
which is essential; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower in his 1960 
budget message to the U.S. Congress has 
recommended a reduction of $2 million in 
Federal aids for vocational education under 
title I of the George-Barden Act beginning 
on July 1,1961: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Association 
for Vocational and Adult Education Con- 
ference assembled in Milwaukee, Wis., on 
Friday and Saturday, April 29 and 30, 1960, 
take action vigorously Opposing the rec- 
ommendations of President Eisenhower for 
the reduction of Federal aids for vocational 
education under the George-Barden Act 
title I beginning on July 1, 1961; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Dwight Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, Washington, 
D.C., to all Wisconsin congressional repre- 
sentatives, and to the Honorable Gaylord A. 
Nelson, Governor of Wisconsin. 





HEALTH CARE OF THE AGED— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD a resolution adopted by the 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York, relating to health care of the aged. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
STATE OF NEw YORK ON THE SUBJECT OF 
HEALTH CARE OF THE AGED 


Whereas the health care of people over 65 
years of age has become a subject of anxiety 
in the past few months; and 

Whereas there is no disagreement that 
people require more medical, hospital, and 
nursing care as they become older; and 

Whereas several attempts to solve the 
problems of health care of the aging have 
been introduced in the present Congress of 
the United States; and 

Whereas it has now become quite obvious 
that the needs of our older citizens are be- 
coming secondary to the needs of political 
expediency; and 

Whereas no one who has presented a plan 
for financing the health care of the aged has 
demonstrated the extent of the needs of 
people over 65; and 

Whereas no plan that has been presented 
up to the present time can satisfactorily 
meet the scrutiny of a completely objective 
analysis regarding acceptability, costs, and 
administrative structure; and 

Whereas the medical profession has re- 
peatedly advised that any federally controlled 
or subsidized plan will inevitably lead to 
socialization of medicine and eventually to 
a welfare state; and 

Whereas the members of the medical pro- 
fession have a personal interest in providing 
the best care to all their patients, young or 
old, regardless of their ability to pay; and 

Whereas a conference on the problems of 
the aging has been scheduled to be held at 
the White House in January 1961: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
State of New York urge the Congress of the 
United States of America to place the needs 
of our aging population before political con- 
sideration; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
State of New York condemn the present 
tendency to make a political football of our 
elderly patients; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
State of New York recommend to the Con- 

that no legislative action be taken in 
respect to methods of financing the health 
care of the aged until after a complete study 
has been made of the problem; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the two Senators from New York State and 
all the Congressmen from New York State 
and all members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and also to the American 
Medical Association. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R.11045. An act to amend section 704 
of title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
conversion or exchange of policies of na- 
tional service life insurance to a new modi- 
fied life plan (Rept. No. 1485). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, without amendments: 

8.2869. A bill to restore the size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class matter 
mailed to or from Alaska and Hawaii which 
existed prior to their admission as States 
(Rept. No. 1486) ; 

S. 2893. A bill to permit weekly publica- 
tions to suspend publication for not more 
than two issues in any 1 calendar year with- 
out loss of second-class mail privileges 
(Rept. No. 1487); 

H.R. 6830. An act to provide for uniformi- 
ty of application of certain postal require- 
ments with respect to disclosure of the aver- 
age numbers of copies of publications sold 
or distributed to paid subscribers, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1488); and 

H.R. 10996. An act to authorize the use of 
certified mail for the transmission or serv- 
ice of matter required by certain Federal 
laws to be transmitted or served by regis- 
tered mail, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1489). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3593. A bill to authorize the Postmaster 
General to provide for the use in first- and 
second-class post offices of a special cancel- 
ing stamp or postmarking die bearing the 
words “Keep Christ in Christmas”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S. 3594. A bill to modify conditions for re- 
duced rate of contributions under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3595. A bill to increase the borrowing 
authority of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for public facility loans; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S.3596. A bill to establish a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
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S.3597. A bill for the relief of Mr. Zang- 
Fah Zoen; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the first above-men- 
tioned bill, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 3598. A bill to strengthen democratic 
processes within labor organizations and to 
protect union members against unjustifiable 
pay losses in strikes through providing for 
impartial secret strike ballots; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MuNpT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3599. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Preston Leverette; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLAND) : 

S.3600. A bill for the relief of Jordan 

Tomicic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

S.3601. A bill to modify the project for 
the Coralville Reservoir on Iowa River in 
Iowa in order to provide for a highway 
bridge across Coralville Reservoir; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 





RESOLUTION 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN MAT- 
TERS BY COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 328); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 244, agreed to March 
24, 1960, authorizing the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to investigate 
certain matters within its jurisdiction, is 
amended on page 4, line 5, by striking out 
$194,100” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$269,100”. 





USE OF WORDS “KEEP CHRIST IN 
CHRISTMAS” ON CANCELING 
STAMP BY CERTAIN POST OF- 
FICES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would authorize the Postmaster 
General to provide a special cancellation 
stamp for use in all post offices bearing 
the words “Keep Christ in Christmas.” 

Each year at Christmas time, we hear 
from all sides the complaint that Christ- 
mas has become commercialized and 
that public acknowledgment of its spir- 
itual significance has been shunted far- 
ther and farther into the background. 

In our country, the preservation of the 
religious nature of such timeless ob- 
servances as Christmas is primarily a 
matter of spontaneous action by non- 
governmental groups within our society. 
At bottom, the nature of our observance 
of great religious events is a reflection 
of individual devotion and private ac- 
tion. 

However, government has a responsi- 
bility to foster the spiritual values upon 
which our national life was founded 
and to encourage the proper observance 
of our national religious holidays. 

One small but effective way our people 
could be reminded of the true signifi- 
cance of Christmas would be the use of 
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a postal cancellation stamp, reading 
“Keep Christ in Christmas,” on all mail 
during the Christmas season. This 
would be a furtherance of a sound policy 
reflected in the “In God We Trust” 
legend on coins and stamps and the 
“Pray for Peace” stamp which the Post 
Office inaugurated some time ago, as a 
result of a bill similar to the one I in- 
troduce today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill which I now introduce be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3593) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to provide for the 
use in first- and second-class post of- 
fices of a special canceling stamp or post- 
marking die bearing the words “Keep 
Christ in Christmas,” introduced by Mr. 
Dopp, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to — 
be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Postmaster General to grant permission to 
use special canceling stamps or postmarking 
dies,” approved May 11, 1922, as amended 
(39 U.S.C. 368a), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(c) The Postmaster General is authorized 
to provide for the use in each first- and 
second-class post office, of a special canceling 
stamp or postmarking die bearing the words 
‘Keep Christ in Christmas’.” 





DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the recent Commerce Department 
study on transportation submitted to 
President Eisenhower concludes that: 

National transportation is presently out 
of balance. It is less a national system than 
a loose grouping of individual industries. 
We have built vast networks of highways, 
railways, inland waterways and seaports, air- 
ways and airports, and pipelines with little 
attention to conflict among these expanding 
networks. 


Because I, too, believe that our na- 
tional transportation system is out of 
balance, I introduce a bill to create a 
single Federal transportation agency. 

The Federal Government today is pur- 
suing a variety of programs designed to 
regulate, subsidize, and promote various 
forms of transportation. It spends bil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ dollars doing it— 
or trying to do it. 

There is little, if any, coordination 
among these programs. Some modes of 
transportation, for example, are regu- 
lated and some are not. Some forms 
are subsidized and some are not. The 
fortunes of some kinds of transportation 
are promoted effectively and some are 
not. There is constant competition for 
the tax dollar. There are inequalities in 
the size and kind of subsidy accorded 
different carriers. The component parts 
of the system are not developed as a 
whole. The public is not served to the 
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extent it might be because of this patch- 
work of regulations and subsidies which 
helps to prevent the development of the 
best in each transportation system. 

The Federal Government administers 
highway programs. It promotes air 
navigation and airport construction. It 
administers airline and merchant ma- 
rine subsidies. It constructs and sells 
ocean vessels. It develops and maintains 
rivers and harbors. 

Significantly, none of these programs 
help the railroads. In fact, some of these 
programs increase the railroads’ diffi- 
culty in competing with other forms of 
transportation. 

To administer these programs, a vari- 
ety of Federal agencies has sprung up. 
None is concerned with the needs of the 
other. Each has its own promotional 
job todo. Each tends to serve as special 
counsel and advocate for its own kind of 
transportation. 

The more the public pays in subsidies, 
real and hidden, the more confused the 
objectives seem to be. 

Nowhere in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government today is there cen- 
tered the responsibility for formulating 
transportation policy. 

We in the East are particularly con- 
cerned with the problem our area faces 
in our efforts to preserve and improve 
mass transportation facilities. We know 
that without mass transportation the 
growth of a State like New Jersey would 
likely be reversed. 

A few of us have been trying to stem 
the flow of passenger train discontinu- 
ances, until some remedial action can be 
taken, particularly at the State and local 
levels, to put commuter service on a more 
realistic basis. But these steps are not 
enough. 

We must develop a coherent and mod- 
ern system out of the present unstable 
and uneconomic jungle of diverse and 
unrelated transportation systems. Short 
of this, we will likely fail to meet such 
specific problems as the maintenance of 
essential rail passenger service. Only in 
a coherent framework can the develop- 
ment of a truly national transportation 
policy result—a framework within which 
we will be able to keep all our transporta- 
tion systems in balance and capable of 
functioning effectively. 

Because I believe we are falling short 
of this mark today, I am introducing the 
bill to create a single Federal transporta- 
tion agency. 

My bill, which I am leaving at the desk 
till the closs of business one week hence 
for those who may wish to cosponsor it, 
puts diverse functions of our scattered 
Federal agencies together under one 
roof—under a separate Department of 
Transportation. Accordingly, I would 
transfer to the new Department headed 
by a Secretary of Transportation the 
functions of the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy, the Maritime Board, the Maritime 
Administration, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and certain other agencies with 
obviously related roles and missions. 

At the same time, I believe that the 
regulatory commissions, where possible 
and appropriate, should be left with the 
issue of regulation alone. Accordingly, 
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because many of the functions allocated 
to the regulatory agencies today have 
become intertwined, the bill directs the 
Secretary to make a complete report of 
his study and recommendations to the 
President and Congress so that we would 
have his expert judgment as to just 
which nonregulatory functions should be 
transferred by law to him. 

The purpose would be to transfer pro- 
motional and administrative functions 
of the regulatory commissions to the new 
Department. Thus, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would not need to ad- 
minister railroad loan and safety pro- 
grams as it does today. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board need not concern itself 
with discovering new types of subsidy 
to grant air carriers, but would leave it 
to the new Secretary to determine what, 
in the overall transportation interest, 
should be subsidized and to what extent. 

The bill also directs the Secretary to 
make recommendations with respect to 
which activities of other agencies, for 
example, the Army Corps of Engineers, 
should be transferred to the new De- 
partment. The engineers promote river 
and harbor projects. There is no fixed 
policy at present on the imposition of 
user charges or as to local participation 
in the cost of a navigation project. 

This is the kind of question that 
should be looked at from an overall point 
of view in terms of the effect of such 
policies, not only on water carrier, but 
other competing modes of transporta- 
tion. 

I believe this bill provides a logical 
approach to the objective. Both the 
Rockefeller Brothers report and the 
Hoover Commission Task Force have 
strongly supported the concept of a 
single transportation agency. 

The people of my State have a special 
stake in this matter. For we will fail, 
in the long run, to reach our objective 
for maintaining essential rail passenger 
service unless we develop the means for 
providing an economically balanced 
transportation system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
REcorD, and will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The bill (S. 3596) to establish a 
US. Department of Transportation, 
introduced by Mr. Case of New Jersey, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Department of Transportation Act of 
1960”. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established an 
executive department of the Government to 
be known as the United States Department 
of Transportation (hereinafter referred to as 
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the “Department”), at the head of which 
shall be a Secretary of Transportation (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary”), who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive compensation at the rate 
provided by law for heads of the executive 
departments. 

UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Sec. 3. There shall be in the Department 
an Under Secretary of Transportation, such 
Assistant Secretaries as shall be determined 
by the President to be necessary, and a 
General Counsel, each of whom shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall per- 
form such functions and duties as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, and shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate provided by law for 
under secretaries (other than the Under 
Secretary of the Department of State), as- 
sistant secretaries, and general counsels, 
respectively, of the executive departments. 
The Under Secretary (or, during the absence 
or disability of the Under Secretary, or in 
the event of a vacancy in the office of the 
Under Secretary, an Assistant Secretary de- 
termined according to such order as the 
Secretary shall prescribe) shall act as Secre- 
tary during the absence or disability of the 
Secretary or in the event of a vacancy in the 
office of Secretary. 


PROVISIONS OF LAW APPLICABLE TO THE 
DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 4. Except to the extent inconsistent 
with this Act, all provisions of law applica- 
ble to the executive departments generally 
shall apply to the Department. 


SEAL 


Sec. 5. The Secretary shall cause a seal of 
office to be made for the Department, of 
such design as the President shall approve, 
and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 6. The Secretary may, without being 
relieved of his responsibility therefor, and 
unless prohibited by some specific provision 
of law, perform any function vested in him 
through or with the aid of such officials or 
organizational entities of the Department as 
he may designate. 


TRANSFERS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Sec. 7. (a) The Federal Maritime Board is 
transferred to the Department and all func- 
tions of the Secretary of Commerce with 
respect to such board are transferred to the 
Secretary. 

(b) The Maritime Administration is trans- 
ferred to the Department and all functions 
of the Secretary of Commerce being ad- 
ministered through such administration are 
transferred to the Secretary. 

(c) The Bureau of Public Roads is trans- 
ferred to the Department and all functions 
of the Secretary of Commerce being ad- 
ministered through such bureau are trans- 
ferred to the Secretary. 

(ad) The Defense Air Transportation Ad- 
ministration is transferred to the Depart- 
ment and all functions of the Secretary of 
Commerce being administered through such 
administration are transferred to the Secre- 
tary. 

(e) All officers and other personnel, prop- 
erty, records, obligations, commitments, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, allo- 
cations and other funds, which the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget determines are 
used primarily in relation to any board, ad- 
ministration, bureau, or function trans- 
ferred under the provisions of this section, 
are transferred to the Department. 

({) The office of Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation in the Department 
of Commerce is abolished. 
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FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


Sec. 8. The Federal Aviation Agency, to- 
gether with its personnel, property, records, 
obligations, commitments, and the unex- 
pended balances of its appropriations, is 
transferred to the Department where the 
Administrator of such agency shall exer- 
cise his functions subject to the supervision 
and direction of the Secretary. 


STUDY AND RECOMMENDATIONS WITH RESPECT 
TO FURTHER TRANSFERS TO THE DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 9. (a) For the purpose of determin- 
ing and making recommendations with re- 
spect to which functions of the various 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government with respect to transportation 
are administrative, promotional, or non- 
regulatory in nature in order that all such 
functions may be transferred by law to the 
Secretary to be exercised in a coordinated 
manner, the Secretary shall make an investi- 
gation and study of the functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. and such other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government as he 
deems appropriate to carry out the purpose 
of this section. The Secretary shall make 
a complete report of his study and recom- 
mendations under the provisions of this sec- 
tion to the President and the Congress not 
later than March 1, 1961. 

(b) All department and agencies of the 
Federal Government shall provide the Sec- 
retary with such information as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

TRANSFER MATTERS 

Sec.10. All laws relating to any agency or 
function transferred under this Act shall, 
insofar as such laws are not inapplicable, re- 
main in full force and effect. Any transfer 
of personnel pursuant to this Act shall be 
without change in classification or compen- 
sation, except that this requirement shall 
not operate to prevent the adjustment of 
classification or compensation to conform to 
the duties to which such transferred per- 
sonnel may be assigned. All orders, rules, 
regulations, permits, or other privileges 
made, issued, or granted by any agency or in 
connection with any functions transferred 
by this Act, and in effect at the time of the 
transfer, shall continue in effect to the same 
extent as if such transfer had not occurred, 
until modified, superseded, or repealed. 
No suit, action, or other proceeding lawfully 
commenced by or against any agency or any 
officer of the United States acting in his 
Official capacity shall abate by reason of 
any transfer made pursuant to this Act, but 
the court, on motion or supplemental peti- 
tion filed at any time within twelve months 
after such transfer takes effect, showing a 
necessity for a survival of such suit, action, 
or other proceeding to obtain a settlement of 
the questions involved, may allow the same 
to be maintained by or against the appro- 
priate agency or officer of the United States. 

EXPENDITURES AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such expenditures (including expend- 
itures for personal services and rent at the 
seat of government and elsewhere, for law- 
books, books of reference and periodicals, 
and for printing and binding) as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this Act, 
and as may be provided for by the Congress 
from time to time. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 
Sec. 12. The Secretary shall make at the 
close of each fiscal year a report in writing 
to Congress giving an account of all moneys 
received and disbursed by him and the De- 
partment, describing the work done by the 
Department, and making such recommenda- 
tions as he shall deem necessary for the 
effective performance of the duties and pur- 
poses of the Department. 
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AMENDMENT 


Sec. 13. Section 158 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 1), is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Eleventh: The Department of Transpor- 
tation.” 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 14. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
enable the Department to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act and to perform any other 
duties which may be imposed upon it by 
law. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 15. The provisions of this title shall 
be effective on the date of enactment of this 
Act except that sections 7 and 8 shall be 
effective after ninety days following such 
date of enactment. 





AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, TO PROVIDE IM- 
PARTIAL SECRET STRIKE BAL- 
LOTS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, for the 
past several years there has been a grow- 
ing awareness that labor strikes can im- 
pair our national economy and security. 
As an aftermath of the steel strike last 
year, all manner of recommendations 
for the amendment of the national emer- 
gency provisions of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act were offered—some 
to newspapers, some to Congress, some 
in general discussion. 

Before giving any serious considera- 
tion to these proposals which are so con- 
trary to our traditional private enter- 
prise concepts, I believe it would be wise 
to first experiment with a modest 
change. I, therefore, introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill “to strengthen 
democratic processes within labor or- 
ganizations and to protect union mem- 
bers against unjustifiable pay losses in 
strikes through providing for impartial 
secret strike ballots.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3598) to strengthen dem- 
ocratic processes within labor organiza- 
tions and to protect union members 
against unjustifiable pay losses in strikes 
through providing for impartial secret 
strike ballots, introduced by Mr. Munprt, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the un- 
derlying purpose of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, as stated in the dec- 
laration of policy, is “to protect the 
rights of individual employees in their 
relations with labor organizations whose 
activities affect commerce, to define and 
proscribe practices on the part of labor 
and management which affect commerce 
and are inimical to the general welfare, 
and to protect the rights of the public 
in connection with labor disputes affect- 
ing commerce.” 

The strike weapon is a very valuable 
appurtenance to a union’s collective bar- 
gaining processes in the conduct of union 
affairs. It is a proper weapon when it 
is used for legitimate union purposes, 
and without it the economic strength 
of unions would be greatly lessened. 
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However, Mr. President, it must be rec- 
ognized that strikes are drastic actions 
which often result in terrific cost to the 
employees, the company, and the general 
public. Even when properly used for 
legal purposes, strikes have serious con- 
sequences for those who are drectly 
affected. 

First, there is the loss of pay to the in- 
dividual employee and his family. 

Second, the employer’s investment in 
his business is jeopardized. 

Third, the public is deprived of the 
goods and services which are suspended 
by the strike. Moreover, strikes often 
adversely affect the jobs of other em- 
ployees in other industries. 

Since the individual worker and his 
family are so vitally affected when a 
strike is called, he should have, in such 
an important decision, an opportunity 
to express his free choice by secret ballot. 
Under the provisions of my bill, Mr. 
President, when there is in effect a col- 
lective bargaining contract covering the 
employees of any unit of any labor or- 
ganization, no authorized strike of the 
employees of such unit shall be called 
except upon approval of a majority of 
the employees in such unit voting by 
secret ballot. 

In many cases employees vote to strike 
merely to strengthen their representa- 
tives’ bargaining position. However, 
once having authorized a strike, em- 
ployees may find themselves striking, al- 
though when they voted they actually 
were willing to accept the employer’s last 
offer. At present the ballot may be by 
voice vote, by a show of hands, or by a 
standing vote in a hall with scanty seat- 
ing arrangements. My bill would in- 
sure a true reflection of the wishes of all 
the members. 

The law presently provides that no 
party to a collective bargaining contract 
can terminate or modify such a contract 
unless written notice is served 60 days 
prior to the expiration date thereof. The 
bill I have introduced stipulates that no 
strike ballot shall be taken prior to the 
60th day after the date this written 
notice is served, but shall be taken on 
such 60th day or as soon thereafter as 
is practicable. The procedure recom- 
mended in this bill, Mr. President, will al- 
low approximately 60 days of honest col- 
lective bargaining negotiations in an 
atmosphere free of strike threats since 
there will be no authorization on which 
to base the threats. 

The bill further provides that any 
strike ballot would be conducted by an 
election committee consisting of one 
member selected by the labor organiza- 
tion; one member selected by the em- 
ployer; and a third member selected by 
such members. However, if the labor 
and employer members fail to select such 
third member, the selection would be 
made by the Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

The election committee would deter- 
mine the manner and method by which 
the strike ballot would be taken, includ- 
ing the time and place, publication of all 
notices with respect thereto, the form 
and composition of the ballot, and 
whether such ballot would be taken by 
mail or in person. 
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The ballot itself shall be stated in 
terms which would reflect a choice, by 
the employee casting the same, between 
a strike and an acceptance of the em- 
ployer’s final offer in settlement as stated 
by him. This proposal provides the em- 
ployees with more than a simple choice 
of “strike or do not strike” but instead 
a choice of “strike or accept the em- 
ployer’s last offer.” It would inure to 
the benefit of the employees, for it would, 
doubtless, encourage employers to come 
up with a pretty attractive last offer. 

After the election committee has tallied 
the ballots and tabulated the votes, it 
shall certify the results of the balloting 
to the labor organization, the employer, 
and the employees affected by such bal- 
loting. The ballots would be accessible 
only to the election committee and the 
identity of the individual casting the bal- 
lot would be unknown to all persons, in- 
cluding the committee. 

However, Mr. President, if it is found 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
that a strike has been called without 
proper authority, the Board, under the 
investigatory powers granted in the La- 
bor-Management Relations Act, could 
instruct the labor organization involved 
immediately to comply with the provi- 
sions set forth in this proposal. If any 
labor organization fails, within 5 days, to 
comply with any order issued by the 
Board, it shall, during the period of non- 
compliance, be ineligible for certification 
by the Board as the exclusive representa- 
tive of any group of employees for col- 
lective bargaining purposes. Moreover, 
no labor organization would be entitled 
to exemption from Federal income tax 
during the noncompliance period. It is 
necessary, Mr. President, to have some 
sanctions, and I believe these are within 
reason. 

The formulation of this proposed addi- 
tion to our Federal labor relations laws 
has been carried out over a period of 
several months to insure that the legiti- 
mate rights of all interested parties are 
thoroughly protected. During this pe- 
riod of development, I have received 
much advice and counsel from Mr. 
Maurice Franks, a tireless advocate of 
union democracy, who has been an active 
participant in and a keen observer of the 
labor-management field for three dec- 
ades. As the president of the National 
Labor-Management Foundation for the 
past 12 years, Mr. Franks has been a 
hard-hitting but constructive critic of 
the policies and activities of both labor 
and management; and his prior 20 years 
of experience in positions of national 
leadership with the railroad brother- 
hoods has been especially helpful in 
analyzing and evaluating the practical 
effects of the provisions contained in 
this bill. 

In developing the procedure set forth 
in this measure, I have tried to approach 
this problem with the object in mind of 
arriving at the most fair and effective 
procedure for a strike ballot. The pro- 
posed bill is sound and workable and will 
not interfere with, nor diminish, the 
legitimate exercise of the right to strike, 
but will afford protection for the affected 
worker against arbitrary and unreason- 
able strike action. 
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This proposal will insure the employer 
that the strike authorization is the col- 
lective decision of the employees rather 
than the authoritarian decision of a 
powerful union leader. It will also give 
the employer a good opportunity to pre- 
sent his side of the case before the deci- 
sion is made. 

The union leader should support this 
bill, for it has the effect of absolving him 
of all responsibility because the strike 
action has been decided upon through 
democratic process. Furthermore, the 
union leader would not be coerced into 
calling strikes, since the authorization 
has a 60-day life. This means that ne- 
gotiations can continue for nearly 2 more 
months before the authorization would 
have to be used. 

Union members themselves should sup- 
port this proposal because they will be 
assured of a voice in this highly impor- 
tant economic decision. After all it is 
the workingman, his wife and his chil- 
dren who must make the sacrifices that 
are required when a strike is called. A 
secret strike ballot by all of those in the 
bargaining unit will forever remove any 
doubt as to whether or not the affected 
workers wish to strike. In other words, 
the responsibility is placed where it prop- 
erly belongs—with the individual em- 
ployee. 

The device of taking a secret vote on 
the employer’s last offer can be an in- 
strument for preventing strike action 
which may be against the best interests 
of the employees as they themselves may 
determine it, and it should be applied 
whenever a strike actually appears immi- 
nent. It has been charged that secret 
strike-ballot requirements in the Federal 
law would constitute undue interference 
with internal union affairs. I would like 
to point out that the present law requires 
an election by secret ballot in four dif- 
ferent types of situations: selection of 
bargaining representatives, decertifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives, de- 
authorization of union-shop contracts, 
and emergency strike situations. So, Mr. 
President, the secret ballot is nothing 
new, it is a part of the law. 

Further expression of the policy of en- 
couraging individual employee participa- 
tion in decisions which vitally affect their 
interests is found in section 203(c) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which directs the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
to seek to induce the parties to adopt 
a secret-ballot procedure as a method of 
settling disputes which exist between 
them. 

Mr. President, within the past 2 weeks 
an event has taken place at St. Marys, 
Pa., which provides clear proof that the 
secret ballot will work in strike or po- 
tential strike situations if it is only given 
a chance to work. I refer to the 3% 
month strike at the Stackpole Carbon 
Co. of St. Marys, Pa. 

The Stackpole Carbon Co. is organ- 
ized by the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL-CIO, and following 
an impasse in collective bargaining ne- 
gotiations an executive committee of this 
union called the Stackpole employees out 
on strike. This was not an industrywide 
strike of the variety that causes either 
national attention or nationwide eco- 
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nomic repercussions; but it was, never- 
theless, a significant and debilitating 
economic event in the life of this com- 
munity, the population of which approxi- 
mates 10,000. 

This strike, which idled several hun- 
dred workers for a period of 342 months, 
was ordered without the benefit of a 
secret ballot authorization of the work- 
ers who were affected. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was ended by a secret ballot vote 
of the workers. After a long period of 
unemployment, the union members pe- 
titioned for a secret ballot determination 
as to whether or not the strike should 
continue. On Sunday, May 15, the bal- 
loting was held in a local school building 
with the result that the workers voted 
by a ratio of 2 to 1 to accept the em- 
ployer’s last offer and return to work. 

This costly strike might have been 
averted had the employees of the Stack- 
pole Carbon Co. been guaranteed the 
right in the first instance to determine 
by democratic secret ballot whether or 
not they desired to accept their employ- 
er’s last offer. The legislation which I 
offer today seeks to guarantee to all em- 
ployees the right to participate in the 
important economic decision, which 
necessarily follows an impasse in con- 
tract negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of labor and management. 

I firmly believe, Mr. President, that 
the enactment of this legislation would 
further secure the rights of workers, as 
well as protect the interests of the em- 
ployer and the general public. In my 
opinion, this very simple and democratic 
device of the secret strike ballot deserves 
the complete support of the rank-and- 
file member, the employer, and the union 
leader. 

I trust that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare will give the bill an 
early hearing, and that it will receive 
favorable action. 





ADJUSTMENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION OVER CERTAIN 
LAND—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (S. 1617) to provide for the ad- 
justment of the legislative jurisdiction 
exercised by the United States over land 
in the several States used for Federal 
purposes, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE TO PERMIT TAXPAY- 
ERS TO ELECT AN OVERALL 
LIMITATION ON THE FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I submit 

three amendments, intended to be pro- 

posed by me, to the bill (H.R. 10087) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954 to permit taxpayers to elect an over- 

all limitation on the foreign tax credit, 

and ask that they be printed and lie on 
the table. 

I ask unanimous consent to submit to 
the clerk later today two additional 
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amendments to the same bill, and ask 
that they be printed and lie on the 
table. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
re. The amendments will be receiv- 
ed, printed, and lie on the table. 





EDUCATION OF MIGRATORY WORK- 
ERS AND THEIR CHILDREN— 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 

BILLS 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on February 25 of this year I 
asked unanimous consent that the names 
of Senators Murray, CLarK, McCartTuHy, 
and HumpuHrey be added as cosponsors to 
S. 2864 and S. 2865 relating to the edu- 
eation of migratory workers and their 
children. Inadvertently, this request was 
not carried out. I now ask unanimous 
consent that these names be added to the 
bill and that my remarks relating thereto 
be included in the body of the Recorp for 
today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered; and, without objection, the re- 
marks will be printed in the REecorp. 

The remarks made by Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey on February 25, 1960, are 
as follows: 

EDUCATION FOR MIGRATORY WORKERS 

Mr. Witt1AMs of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
on January 20, joined by Senators Morse, 
RANDOLPH, NEUBERGER, and YARBOROUGH, I 
introduced two bills to help improve the 
educational opportunities for our Nation’s 
migratory workers and their children. I 
now ask unanimous consent that Senators 
CuarK, Murray, McCartHy, and HUMPHREY 
be listed as additional cosponsors of these 
two measures. 

Mr. President, I am very gratified that 
these bills have gained the support of the 
distinguished Senators I have mentioned, 
and I sincerely hope that, despite the short 
session anticipated, there will be time to give 
consideration to this vital area of concern. 

T hope too, that the statement made with 
respect to the consequence of the hearings 
held so far by the Subcommittee on Migra- 
tory Labor, by Dr. Donald Thomas of the 
University of Wisconsin, will also hold true 
for these bills—that they will serve a reme- 
dial function rather than just a therapeutic 
one. 

It is, perhaps, hard to grasp the actual hu- 
man impact on the individual migrant child 
who is deprived of an adequate educational 
opportunity, or, conversely, who is treated 
to an educational experience not expected 
or hoped for. 

As Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
said just a year ago: 

“Look beyond the screen of statistics at 
the child behind in school, in poor health, 
housed in a coop, whose father works for 
131 days a year for 50 cents per hour. That 
child hasn’t much of a chance to develop his 
talents, to be useful to himself or his coun- 
try. This is the ugliest kind of human 
waste.” 

I am sure the Members of this body will 
be interested in a look behind the screen of 
Statistics at the benefits achieved from the 
good educational systems for migrant chil- 
dren that have been started in a few areas 
across the country. 

Recently I received a letter from the su- 
perintendent of schools, Mr. Brautigam, in 
Dowagiac, Mich., reporting on the experi- 
mental school established there for the mi- 
grant children, which included the impres- 
sions of a teacher who had participated in 
the program. 
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Here was a teacher who had come face to 
face with the problem of educating migrant 
children and who discovered that there 
wasn’t a “nicer group of children to work 
with. For the most, they were smart chil- 
dren, eager to learn, appreciative, and loved 
books. Somewhere they have either learned 
good work habits in school or just that eager 
to learn.” 

That the children did indeed appreciate 
their educational opportunity can be seen 
in a heartwarming letter written to the 
teacher by a migrant child, Mary Ann Castil- 
leja. “You are still the goodest teacher I’ve 
had, and you all ways will be,” she writes. 

In reading over the hearings held in the 
Midwest last fall, I came across another re- 
port, written by Mrs. George Cnudde, chair- 
man of the Bay County Farm Bureau Citizen- 
ship Committee in Michigan, which describes 
the operation of a 5 weeks’ demonstration 
summer school there. Mrs. Cnudde was 
much impressed by how anxious migrant 
children are to learn, and how very anxious 
their parents are to have them attend school 
to get an education that most of them did 
not have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the two letters I mentioned, together 
with the statement by Mrs. Cnudde, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

“LETTER FROM TEACHER 

“I consider the experience and knowledge 
gained from teaching the migrant children 
who attended the Hill School, both valuable 
and gratifying. 

“It took great courage that first day to face 
the challenge of a mixture of children in 
nationality and geographical locations. 

“IT have never found a nicer group of chil- 
dren to work with. For the most, they were 
smart children, eager to learn, appreciative, 
and loved books. Somewhere they have 
either learned good work habits in school or 
just that eager to learn, 

“They thoroughly enjoy getting together in 
September, away from their so-called homes 
and the fields—this, perhaps, their reason 
for being so attentive in their schoolwork. 
Many were constantly reading or looking at 
books. The school was very well supplied 
with many interesting books for them. 
They also enjoyed more than most children 
the clay, games, puzzles, bats and balls, to 
which they had free access. 

“From their conversation it was very evi- 
dent they were happy with the opportunity 
to go to such a school and also to be able to 
ride to and from school in the bus. 

“There were many problems, too. Most 
families were large ones, especially the Mexi- 
can families, who took great care of each 
other, showing a natural family tie. The 
Arkansas children were great fighters among 
themselves, with sisters and brothers, for 
their own rights and supremacy. The dif- 
ferences in the parentage was apparent. An- 
other problem developing was the lunch and 
food. During the peak of the grape and 
apple season, all had adequate lunches. As 
that neared the end, some were not having 
enough or any lunch at all. Those who had 
more than they wanted shared with them. 
It was still not enough lunch. 

“From this large group, I learned from the 
children, only one mother was dissatisfied 
with the migrant school. She wished for 
other and different associations than migrant 
children for her three daughters. However, 
the little girls were happy. When asked, 
they said, ‘We like it but mother doesn’t.’ 

“We are very fortunate the families move 
to warmer climates during these winter 
months. A huge problem of food and cloth- 
ing would develop. 

“Somewhere these parents should learn to 
spend their money in the right direction. 
When some of the children needed a lunch, 
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they would appear without one, wearing a 
new, frilly, net petticoat under a shabby 
dress on an empty stomach, or a pair of 
lovely white galoshes on a sunny, dry day 
knowing they were headed for warmer cli- 
mates, 

“It was a lonesome time the last of Octo- 
ber at the little school, when they began to 
leave. We had worked together, learned 
more about each other, I had become very 
fond of those children, realizing there was 
much to be done for them. They left sud- 
denly without much warning, especially the 
Mexican families, taking quite a group at a 
time. They leave early to avoid cold weather 
problems. 

“I sincerely feel it was a successful 2 
months for these children. I am convinced 
in many ways that they liked it, also from 
the letters I have received from them. They 
write they are very anxious to return to the 
‘best little school of all.’” 


“NOvEMBER 17, 1959. 

“DEAR Mrs. WaLsH: Just a few lines to say 
that I am missing you all a lot. I hope you 
all still remember me. I hope you all are 
well just the same as we are thanks to God 
Our Lord. I have started school already but 
I don’t like it as much as I liked that school 
over there. Sammy Ramirez and all the 
others are over here already and from Al 
down, they started school. Al, Adam, Zeke, 
and Charles said hi and of course me, 
Connie, Paul, and Ruban. Ruban hasn’t 
started school over here because they don’t 
admit him yet, until he is 7 years old. So 
he always asks us when are we going to 
Michigan so he can go to school. Demitrias 
family are over here in Emlay City. Say hi to 
Mr. Clough for me if he knows who I am. 
I hope we get to go to the same school; of 
course you know which school I’m talking 
about Hill school. I hope you all are having 
fun over there because we are having lots of 
fun over here. We got here safe and so did 
the Ramirez, Sammy’s parents. We have a 
little black dog and he is a mean one. We 
named him Faiso because he is real fat and 
sometimes we call him tub of lard. My 
teacher over here is Miss Price and every 
day ‘she buys a can of candy from Laura a 
girl that I knew for $1 but you didn’t buy 
us any but you are still the goodest teacher 
I’ve had and you always will be. Well I 
guess that’s all for now. By-by, hope you 
get to come over here where it’s warm. 
Goodby. 

“Your friend and yours truly, 

“MARY ANN CASTILLEJA, 
“ELOISE, Fua.” 


“STATEMENT BY Mrs. CNUDDE 


“What is different about this school is the 
fact that it teaches only the children of mi- 
grant workers who come to Bay County with 
their parents to help in the fields. It was 
the only school held in the State of Michigan 
this year. There were 57 children enrolled. 
This school was financed through the Na- 
tional Labor Committee plus a contribution 
from the Essexville PTA. They had two 
teachers, one of Spanish descent, plus two 
teenage girls who donated their time. A spe- 
cial bus picked up and returned the children. 

“The parents of these children are very 
anxious to have their children attend this 
school and get the opportunity to get an 
education that most of them did not have. 
The migrant child’s education is sadly neg- 
lected for many reasons. He moves so often 
that he would have to go to three or four 
schools a year; his clothing is inadequate; 
his language handicaps him and puts a bar- 
rier between him, the teacher, and other 
children. He feels unwanted because of his 
color or because his home is so poor. And 
so he grows up with a second- or third-grade 
education and has little opportunity to bet- 
ter his lot in life. 
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“I was privileged to attend this school on 
three different occasions. The morning 
started like any other school with a salute 
to the flag, a prayer and singing America, 
lunch, reading, writing, Spanish, arithmetic, 
government, health, music, and art. 

“Teachers, Mrs. Irene Burns and Mrs. Cris- 
tine Manker, gave me an opportunity to help 
with these children when I was there. I 
have never seen children so anxious to learn. 
When they needed help with their work they 
either raised their hands or came to me so 
quietly that they did not disturb the other 
children. 

“A very delicious and nutritious meal was 
served at noon with members of the different 
PTA’s helping the cook. 

“The children were delighted to have their 
picture taken, so I have a good supply of 
colored slides that I hope members of the 
Farm Bureau Citizenship Committee will get 
a chance to show to their groups. 

“The children are so warm and lovable 
that it is very easy to get emotionally in- 
volved. The second time I visited the school 
they started calling me the nice lady who 
took pictures. One youngster came up to me 
and gave me a little paper bag that she had 
made in art class to hold her crayons, saying 
something to me in Spanish. 

“One of the other children said, ‘She wants 
the nice lady to have this as a present.’ 

“T’ll cherish it always. 

“School lasted 5 weeks and during that 
time three family nights were held. The 
parents and older brothers and sisters were 
invited to come to the school and see the 
work of the children. They were then en- 
tertained with movies, singing, and dancing. 
Later a lunch was served by the members of 
the Farm Bureau Citizenship Committee 
with 44 cakes and over 400 cookies donated 
by farm women.” 

Mr. WILuiaMs of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
a number of schools similar to those de- 
scribed are just now beginning to spring up 
in several States across the country, and last 
year at least four States took encouraging 
official action to promote the education of 
the migrant children. 

In Oregon, $50,000 was appropriated to set 
up a pilot program for the education of such 
children. Ohio passed permanent legisla- 
tion to establish standards and regulations 
for educating migrant children and appro- 
priated $175,000 to reimburse the local 
school boards for the cost of providing this 
education for the next 2 years. New York 
put its heretofore experimental summer 
school program for migrant children on a 
permanent basis and appropriated additional 
funds. And, in my own State of New Jer- 
sey $25,000 was included in the budget of 
the migrant labor board for the State’s mi- 
grant education program. 

In addition, a number of valuable studies 
are under way to determine the best methods 
for dealing with the special educational 
problems borne by these children as they 
follow the crops from State to State. Colo- 
rado has a 3-year study underway, financed 
in part by the U.S. Office of Education. 
There is also an interesting Texas-Wisconsin 
study project in progress to find a feasible 
way of determining the educational needs of 
each child while the child is still in his 
home district, and transmitting that in- 
formation to another State, so that the 
schools in Wisconsin, for example, can have 
a suitable educational program ready when 
the child arrives. 

I would also like to mention a special 
migrant education demonstration program 
that has been started in New Jersey by the 
National Child Labor Committee, in conjunc- 
tion with the department of labor and in- 
dustry. 

This program was initiated in January of 
last year to develop methods for providing 
the best schooling possible for the migrant 
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children which would also serve as a model 
and stimulus to other States with the same 
problem. 

A survey is being conducted to determine 
vital statistics on such matters as the num- 
ber of school-age migrant children who are 
actually enrolled, the total number of mi- 
grant children or potential enrollment, their 
location, the degree of educational lag and 
nature of their educational needs, the local 
schools affected, and the prevailing enroll- 
ment and attendance practices in the State. 

There is an auspicious note in the fact that 
the advisory committee that has been estab- 
lished for the project, represents 18 educa- 
tional, grower, labor, religious, socia’ welfare, 
civic, and governmental groups. 

It will be extremely helpful to have specific 
illustrative facts on these migrant children 
to complement the generalized information 
now available. 

For example, the National Child Labor 
Committee has found that more than 50 
percent of the estimated 100,000 school-age 
migrant children are from 1 to 4 years be- 
hind in school by the time they reach the 
age of 14. 

Testimony received from the hearings held 
so far show how serious the problem is, both 
with respect to actual attendance and the 
degree of grade retardation. 

A study of migrant workers in Oregon in 
1958, for instance, found that of about 800 
children under 12 who accompanied their 
parents, 27 percent were working rather 
than going to school. Among the 14- and 
15-year-olds, the percentage jumped to 40. 

A nine-county survey in Ohio found that 
51 percent of the migrant children attend- 
ing school were in grades below normal for 
their ages. 

The National Council of Agricultural Life 
and Labor conducted field research in four 
areas in Florida, Virginia, Illinois, and Texas, 
and found that one-eighth of the migrant 
children did not enter school until after 
their eighth birthday. One-third more did 
not enter school until they were 9 years 
old or over. The degree of backwardness for 
75 percent of the children after their ninth 
year in school was from 1 to 5 years. 

In Michigan, Dr. John F. Thaden, profes- 
sor emeritus of Michigan State University, 
testified that 75 percent of the migrant chil- 
dren in Bay County, Mich., were in grades 
1 to 6 years behind normal, according to a 
study made in 1954 by the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

In Wisconsin, Dr. Thomas stated that in 
the 1951-52 school year, it was found that 
nearly twice as many migrant children were 
not enrolled in school as were. 

I think these studies demonstrate very 
conclusively that a serious educational prob- 
lem exists for these children. And, I think 
it is equally, as the mid-American conference 
on migratory labor concluded not too long 
ago in recommending a program of Federal 
assistance, that “the influx of large numbers 
of children in some school districts places 
an unusually heavy burden on school budg- 
ets.” 

As Governor Meyner of New Jersey so well 
said, in his statement to the subcommittee: 

“Local school districts, which usually have 
overcrowding difficulties of their own, are 
hard put to accommodate this influx of mi- 
grant children. 

“In addition, the local schools may not be 
able to provide the unique educational serv- 
ices required by children who may be slow 
learners or misfits because of their unfor- 
tunate economic and social backgrounds. 

“The cycle of the migrant’s work season 
is such that a child may lose time from both 
ends of the normal school semester. Because 
of the interstate character of the problem 
Federal assistance for educational facilities 
for migratory workers in various States is 
obviously essential. 


May 26 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON BANK PROTECTION AND CHAN- 
NEL MAINTENANCE OF SACRA- 
MENTO RIVER FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA (S. DOC. 
NO. 103) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated May 
9, 1960, from the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, 
on a review of reports on bank protec- 
tion and channel maintenance of Sacra- 
mento River flood control project, Cali- 
fornia, requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted February 18, 1955. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed as a Senate document, 
with an illustration, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Mexico? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 





PRINTING INTERIM REPORT ON 
FOSTER RESERVOIR, SOUTH SAN- 
TIAM RIVER, OREG. (S. DOC. NO. 
104) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a favorable report 
dated April 25, 1960, from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and 
an illustration, on an interim report on 
Foster Reservoir, South Santiam River, 
Oreg., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted July 28, 1955. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed as a Senate document, 
with an illustration, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Mexico? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

Address delivered by him to the New Mexico 
National Guard Conference, at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., on May 15, 1960. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address by him before the 
47th National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
May 26, 1960. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Editorial entitled ‘Political Interest—A 
Job for a New Generation,” written by him 
and published in Student Issues, by the Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Association. 





STEVENSON’S SIGNIFICANT CON- 
TRIBUTION TO DEBATE ON THE 
NATIONAL PURPOSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Adlai 
Stevenson has written a significant ex- 
pression of our national purpose as his 
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contribution to the great debate being 
presented by Life magazine and the New 
York Times. This article was published 
this morning. 

Because this Stevensonian essay is of 
enduring historical significance, I ask 
unanimous consent that it printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 26, 1960] 
NATIONAL PuRPOSE: STEVENSON’s VIEW—THE 
PursvuITr oF TRUTH AND REWARDS FoR INTEL- 

LECT ARE PROPOSED 


(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 


It is not too difficult, I think, to state the 
classic goals and purposes of American so- 
ciety. We probably cannot improve on the 
definition of our Founding Fathers: “‘to form 
a more perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

Add Tom Paine’s words—‘My country is 
the world”—to give our goals universal appli- 
cation, and we have distilled the essence out 
of all the rhetoric about the freedom and the 
democratic self-government for which we 
proudly stand. 

But the difficulty is that aims in the ab- 
stract mean little. A society is measured by 
what it does, and no Fourth of July oratory 
will make its purposes great if in fact they 
are small, or change them into a moving ele- 
ment in the world’s passionate dialogue of 
destiny if they are meager and private and 
unconcerned. 

We have therefore to look at our noble 
purpose of freedom (and surely no one would 
deny that it is the organizing principles 
of American life) in terms of the concrete, 
practical content which Americans give to 
the concept. 

As one might expect in a free society, we 
find at once that freedom itself has many 
meanings and has implied different things 
to different people at different times in our 
national life. In fact, one can observe some- 
thing of a rhythm in the Nation’s mood, a 
swing from one definition of freedom almost 
to its opposite, recurring regularly through- 
out the almost 200 years of our independent 
history. 

THE PRIVATE ASPECT 


The first mood reflects the private aspect 
of freedom—the right of men to choose their 
own ideas and pursuits, to be free from the 
arbitrary interventions of government, to 
“do what they like with their own.” 

Many early immigrants escaped the arbi- 
trary restraints of governments in Europe 
and came to set their money and their wits 
to work in the new climate of freedom. This 
sense of the link between freedom and pri- 
vate business has indeed been so strong that 
at some periods they have been virtually 
equated, as when Calvin Coolidge thus de- 
fined the American purpose: 

“The business of America is business.” 

But equally freedom has had its public 
aspect as the organizing principle of a new 
kind of society. In the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the basic charter of the modern 
world, the picture is of a great civic order in 
which governments, deriving their authority 
from the consent of the governed, help to 
Secure the inalienable preconditions of the 
good life: equality before the law and in 
human respect, life, liberty, and, most pre- 
cious yet intangible of rights, the pursuit 
of happiness. 

This positive vision of society in which 
public authority plays its essential part in 
bettering the lot of all citizens was as in- 
herent as freedom itself in the vision of our 
founders and philosophers. 
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THE POLES OF ENERGY 


There is no inevitable contradiction be- 
tween these public and private aspects of 
American society. Indeed, they are the es- 
sential poles of energy in a vigorous social 
order. 

Without individual decision and inventive- 
ness, without widely dispersed centers of au- 
thority and responsibility, the social order 
grows rigid and centralized. Spontaneity 
withers before the killing frost of public con- 
formity. Individual citizens with all their 
varied relationships, as parents, neighbors, 
churchgoers, workers, businessmen, are re- 
duced to the single loyalties of party and 
State. 

In this century we are not likely to under- 
estimate that danger. We have seen free so- 
cieties destroyed in this way by totalitarians 
of both the right and the left. 

Yet the pursuit of private interest- and 
well-being does not as the 18th century 
sometimes naively believed, automatically 
add up to the well-being of all. The strong 
pursuit of my interest can override the vital 
interests of others, if nature, health, energy, 
and property have weighted the odds in my 
favor. Social evils pile up when little more 
than unchecked private interest determines 
the pattern of society. 

At best, the result is a pressure group state 
in which each organized group jostles for its 
own interests at the expense of the weak, 
the isolated or the unorganized. At worst, 
the power and influence of the few can vio- 
late the fundamental rights and decencies 
of the many, as they did in the long survival 
of human slavery and in the long resistance 
of industry to child labor laws and minimum 
wages. 

In our own prosperous days a new possi- 
bility has arisen: that the many can smugly 
overlook the squalor and misery of the few 
and tolerate, in the midst of unparalleled 
plenty, ugly slums, rural destitution and 
second-class citizenship. 

It is the often mediocre and sometimes in- 
tolerable consequences of unchecked private 
interest that have led to the reassertion, at 
regular intervals in American history, of the 
primacy of public good. 

Sometimes the swing occurs because evil 
has become so obtrusive that only vigorous 
public action can check it in time. The 
conviction that the spread of slavery en- 
dangered the Union itself helped precipitate 
the Civil War. The demoralization of the 
entire economy after 1929 led to the experi- 
ments and reforms of Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

Sometimes the swing seems to occur in 
response to subtler promptings. Early in 
this century, for instance, under Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, it was not 
imminent social collapse but disgust at the 
smash-and-grab materialism which was de- 
vouring America that aroused people once 
more to demand the restatement of Amer- 
ica’s public purposes and a new vision of 
the common good. 

Whatever the reasons for America’s re- 
current swing in emphasis from private in- 
terest to public responsibility, it has always 
had a significant external consequence. It 
has aroused both in America and in the 
world at large the sense, eloquently expressed 
by our greatest statesmen, that the American 
experiment has significance far beyond its 
own frontiers and is in some measure a por- 
tent for all mankind. 


WORKING MODEL NEEDED 


Today I don’t suppose anyone will deny 
that mankind is in acute need of a convinc- 
ing working model of a free society. Never 
in human history has there been an epoch of 
such profound and sudden social upheaval 
on so universal a scale. Never has the work- 
ing model of tyranny made such claims for 
its own effectiveness never has monolithic 
discipline attacked so savagely what it calls 
the pretentions of the free way of life. The 
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whole of human society has become plastic 
and malleable in the flames of social revo- 
lution. 

Thus there has never been a time when 
the public aspect of American liberty as the 
organizing principle of a great order has 
needed to be more studied and stressed. 

But what do we find? Never before in 
my lifetime—not even in the days of Hard- 
ing and Coolidge—has the mystique of pri- 
vacy seemed to me so pervasive. The face 
which we present to the world, especially 
through our mass circulation media, is the 
face of the individual or the family as a 
high consumption unit with minimal social 
links or responsibilities—father happily 
drinking his favorite beer, mother dreamily 
fondling soft garments newly rinsed in a 
wonderful new detergent, the children gaily 
calling from the new barbecue pit for a 
famous sauce for their steak. 


IT IS NOT ALL 


No doubt many of the world’s peoples want 
and mean to get a lot more of this. But it is 
not all they want, and they have to look 
hard to find the balancing picture of Ameri- 
ca’s wider purposes and to learn that high 
private consumption is not our ultimate aim 
of life, nor our answer to all man’s evils 
ard disorders in a time of breathtaking 
social change. 

For all these good things do not solve the 
problems of urban decay and congestion. 
Behind the shining child in the advertise- 
ment lurks the juvenile delinquent in the 
rundown slum. Nor does high consumption 
guarantee to America’s children the teachers 
or the schools that should be their birth- 
right. It does nothing to end the shame of 
racial discrimination. It does not counter 
the exorbitant cost of maintaining good 
health, nor conserve the Nation’s precious 
reserves of land and water and wilderness. 

The contrast between private opulence and 
public squalor on most of our panorama is 
now too obvious to be denied. Yet we still 
spend per capita almost as much on adver- 
tising to multiply the private wants of our 
people as we do on education to enable them 
to seek a fuller, wiser, and more satisfying 
civic existence. 

Nor is this imbalance simply a matter of 
drift and the unmeant consequence of our 
fabulous new opportunities for wealth crea- 
tion. It is in real measure the result of 
considered and deliberate Government policy. 

Except for defense, American public ex- 
penditure today is proportionately lower than 
it was in 1939. And while we raise a cheer 
at the fact that we are spending less, let us 
also remember that this means a relative de- 
cline in support for such basic needs as 
schooling, research, health, small income 
housing, urban renewal, and all forms of 
public services—local, State, and Federal—at 
a time when there has been steadily more 
income to spend on every private want, or 
unwant. 

With the supermarket as our temple and 
the singing commercial as our litany, are we 
likely to fire the world with an irresistable 
vision of America’s exalted purposes and in- 
spiring way of life? 

Even where public spending has been high, 
for defense and economy aid, our perfor- 
mance has been more defensive than in- 
dicative of freedom’s positive purposes. We 
have stressed so much our aim of stopping 
communism for our own security that self- 
interest has often contaminated our gen- 
erous aid programs. And even in the vital 
field of military security, the administra- 
tion’s concern for the citizen as a private 
consumer rather than as a mature, respon- 
sible American who will accept the un- 
pleasant facts about his country’s safety, 
leaves one with the lurking suspicion that 
budgetary considerations, rather than the 
stark needs of strategy, are determining our 
defense effort. 
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In short, at a time of universal social up- 
heaval and challenge, our vision of our own 
society seems to be of limited social signifi- 
cance. An air of disengagement and disin- 
terest hangs over the most powerful and 
affluent society the world has ever known. 
Neither the turbulence of the world abroad 
nor the fatness and flatness of the world at 
home are moving us to more vital effort. We 
seem becalmed in a season of storm, drift- 
ing through a century of mighty dreams and 
great achievements. As an American I am 
disturbed. 


STIRRING OF NEW VITALITY 


It is arguable that after the shocks and 
rigors of the 1930’s and 1940’s, we as a na- 
tion needed a period of relaxation, though 
I would note that the Russians and the 
Chinese, after far greater shocks, have had 
no opportunity for a cozy nap. Now, how- 
ever, we have had our rest, and I sense the 
stirring of a new vitality, possibly the be- 
ginning of that traditional swing of the po- 
litical pendulum away from private pursuits 
to a concern for the Nation’s broader pur- 
poses. 

I am persuaded that he who speaks clearly 
to the Americans of their social responsibili- 
ties, as well as their private wants, will now 
command a more attentive hearing. I be- 
lieve the old idea of America and its Gov- 
ernment as a positive instrument for the 
commonweal is being restored once again 
after all the cheap sarcasm about bureauc- 
racy and creeping socialism. 

And if a change of mood and attitude to- 
ward our public needs and institutions is in 
fact on the way, I do not think there can 
be much question about the fields in which 
the new sense of responsibility must quick- 
ly go to work. 

At home we must ask ourselves again what 
quality of life we want, both public and 
private, as citizens of this great Republic. 
Education and the arts are the starting 
point, for it is only here that the citizens of 
tomorrow can learn to demand and live a 
fuller life. A respect for excellence and a 
sense of discipline in the attainment of 
knowledge are virtues not just because the 
Russians pioneered the space age and photo- 
graphed the other side of the moon, but 
because the new society that technology is 
building demands a grasp and competence 
among the mass of citizens undreamed of in 
earlier civilizations. 

By education and the arts we mean some- 
thing more than better school buildings, 
higher teachers’ salaries, and more scholar- 
ships for the intelligent. We mean a re- 
orientation of our ideals and tastes, the 
strenuous stretching of mental and artistic 
talent, the exaltation of excellence above 
social approval, and of mental achievement 
above quick material success. 

We mean, in short, new standards of re- 
spect and reward for intellect and culture. 
And we mean more stable financing for basic 
research, more concern for advancing knowl- 
edge for its own sake. We mean cooperation 
with other communities of scholars and 
creative thinkers, as in the International 
Geophysical Year, in order that our pur- 
suit of truth may be an adventure we share 
with all mankind. And we mean that the 
pursuit of truth in itself is the highest ac- 
tivity of man. 

Here, then, in all its ramifications of ex- 
pense, of standards, content, and opportu- 
nity, is a top priority for a great new Amer- 
ica and a national purpose few would dis- 
pute. 

OUR URBAN LIFE 

1 would include not far below a recon- 
sideration of our urban life. We are add- 
ing a city the size of Philadelphia to our 
population every year. From every large ur- 
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ban center the suburbs spread out and out, 
without shape or grace or any centered form 
of civic life. Many are so built that they 
are the slums of tomorrow. Meanwhile 
town centers decay, racial divisions destroy 
harmony, commuters jam the city ap- 
proaches, and a strange, half life of divided 
families and Sunday fathers is growing up. 

If we accept both the fact of our rapid 
growth in population and the fact that 
most people will live in cities, we can begin 
a serious attack upon our congested, ugly, 
inconvenient metropolitan sprawls. We can 
create the preconditions of a good urban life 
that could become a new model for an 
urbanizing world. 

Restoration of compassion is a clumsy way 
to describe another great embracing na- 
tional purpose. In the past, evils and mis- 
eries have been the driving force of majority 
discontent. But now, for the first time in 
history, the engine of social progress has run 
out of the fuel of discontent. We have 
therefore to mobilize our imagination, our 
personal sense of indignation, if we are to 
act on the conviction that gross poverty, 
curable illness, racial indignity, mental dis- 
ease and suffering in old age are a disgrace 
amidst the surrounding luxuries, privileges 
and indulgence of such a wealthy society 
as ours. 

MUST GO BEYOND 

And here our top priorities must reach 
beyond our shores. For it is not chiefly in 
America or in the fortunate North Atlantic 
basin that the world’s miseries are to be 
found. On the contrary, we confidently pre- 
dict a doubling and tripling of our high liv- 
ing standards. But in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America live scores of millions who, on pres- 
ent forecasts, may have no such expecta- 
tions. 

This disparity in living standards between 
the rich and the poor is as great a threat to 
peace as the arms race, and narrowing the 
gap is as imperative as arms control. 

Our aid programs should therefore be de- 
signed not primarily to counter communism, 
though they will do this too, but to create 
conditions of self-respect and self-sustain- 
ing growth in economies stlll behind the 
threshold of modernization. 

The needs are so staggering that to achieve 
this will demand not only the greatest in- 
telligence, perseverance and financial enter- 
prise, private and public, but also a much 
broader cooperation and joint effort with 
other advanced nations. 

If we accept this as fundamental Ameri- 
can foreign policy, not on a year-to-year 
basis but for the next critical generation, we 
shall develop the perspective and staying 
power to reach real solutions, not doles, 
handouts, bad debts—and dislike. 

LANDMARKS VANISHING 

And in so doing, we shall do more than 
set the processes of modernization in 
healthy motion. I believe that this is the 
chief way open to us to extend our vision of 
“a more perfect union” to all mankind. 

It is a commonplace that in a world made 
one by science and the atom the old national 
boundaries are dissolving, the old landmarks 
vanishing. We can’t have privacy and the 
hydrogen bomb too. 

A workable human society has to be 
fashioned and we must start where we can— 
by setting up the institutions of a common 
economic life, by employing our wealth and 
wisdom to spark the growth of production in 
poorer lands, by working together with like- 
minded powers to establish the permanent 
patterns of a workable world economy. 

In this way we can hope to establish one of 
the two main preconditions of peaceful hu- 
man society—economic solidarity and mu- 
tual help. 
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The other precondition of peace—and this, 
of all priorities, is our highest—is our un- 
wavering search for peace under law which, 
in our present context, means controlled and 
supervised disarmament. Only a disarmed 
world offers us security worth the name any 
longer. 

I do not believe, even now, that the world 
accepts the idea that genuine disarmament 
is America’s primary public purpose. We 
talk of peace and our devotion to it. But 
there is far more hard, unremitting effort 
in the task than speeches or protestations or 
journeys, however distant. 

What seems to be lacking is sincere and 
sustained dedication to this goal and un- 
wearying pursuit by our highest officers, mil- 
itary and civilian. There is a widespread im- 
pression that the United States is dragging 
its feet. 

I believe that the American people are pre- 
pared to face the cost, the rigors, the efforts, 
and the challenge which are involved in re- 
covering the public image of a great America. 
The cost in physical terms—in hard work, in 
discipline, in more taxes if need be—is hard 
to estimate precisely. 

Any arms control would release resources. 
Our growing gross national product will cer- 
tainly provide wider margins out of which 
vital public expenditures could be met. But 
if the cost is higher than our present level 
of public spending, I frankly believe that 
education and health for our children, dig- 
nity and beauty in our civic lives, and se- 
curity and well-being in the world at large 
are more important than the “things” which 
might otherwise have priority. 

But still more important is America’s need 
to face squarely the facts about its situation. 
If freedom is really the organizing principle 
of our society, then we cannot forget that it 
is not illusion, propaganda, and sedatives, 
but truth, and truth alone, that makes us 
free. 

Under the influence of the politics of seda- 
tion and the techniques of salesmanship, I 
believe that in recent years self-deceit has 
Sslackened our grip on reality. We have 
tended to shirk the difficult truth and ac- 
cept the easy half-truth. Perhaps it is al- 
ways that way. As the old humorist Josh 
Billings used to say: 

“As scarce as truth is, the supply has al- 
ways been in excess of the demand.” 


ENTAILS HARD CHOICES 


But we know from our own lives that 
reality entails hard choices and disappoint- 
ments: that it measures real achievement 
not in terms of luck but in terms of difficul- 
ties overcome. I don’t believe our national 
life can follow any other pattern. 

No preordained destiny decrees that Amer- 
ica shall have all the breaks and soft options. 
Neither greatness nor even freedom lies that 
way. So we must surely return to the reality 
principle, to the bracing, invigorating, up- 
land climate of truth itself. I think we 
are ready now to move forward into the 
rigors and glories of the new decade with 
open eyes, eager step and firm purposes 
worthy of our great past. 
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CONSCIENCE DEMANDS MEDICAL 
CARE FOR OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Iam 
sure that we do not think of ourselves as 
a Nation without a heart, or a Congress 
without a conscience. Still, in the 
minds of millions of older Americans, 
such as the woman who wrote a letter, 
which I now submit, this is what we have 
become. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that her letter be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: I am writing to 
see if something can be done for the older 
citizens who must rely on social security 
and old-age pensions for a living. I am 
very grateful to a good President, Franklin 
Roosevelt, who had heart enough to think 
of old people. However, since that became 
law the cost of living has gone up so very 
high that the older folks do not get even 
the necessary things to make their lives com- 
fortable. They do not have the medical 
care they need because hospital and doctors’ 
fees are so high, not to mention drugs. 

I think it is wrong for a country like ours 
to forget their old people who have helped 
make America the great country that it is 
and I think they should have the comforts of 
life before we send money for other country’s 
people. 











ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
coming Saturday marks the independ- 
ence day of Armenia. This is an anni- 
versary of great patriotic significance to 
Armenian people throughout the world, 
but it unfortunately cannot be celebrated 
in the Armenian homeland as it will be 
observed by Armenian-Americans and 
Armenian peoples elsewhere in the 
world. The Armenian Republic was es- 
tablished and recognized by the United 
States in 1920. But it maintained itself 
as a sovereign nation for only a few 
months, before the armed might of Soviet 
Russia overwhelmed the nation and 
overthrew the independent Armenian 
Government. In the same year of 1920, 
the Soviet Union proclaimed the Soviet 
Republic of Armenia, and the homeland 
of the Armenians remains within the 
Soviet Union today. In February of 
1921, Armenian patriots fought a valiant 
and temporarily successful rebellion 
against the Soviets, but in a matter of 
months, reinforced Russian troops again 
took over the nation. 

In our own country, the Americans 
who comprise the Armenian community 
have a deep understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the heritage of freedom and de- 
mocracy which perhaps too many Ameri- 
cans sometimes take for granted. They 
or their descendants have fled their 
homeland to escape brutal invaders or 
tyrannous dictators. Their contribu- 
tion to our American political and social 
tradition and to our general culture has 
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been great. Their opposition to commu- 
nism has been monumental and soundly 
rooted. Armenian-Americans are anx- 
ious now to see the reestablishment of 
an independent, democratic Armenia. 
It is appropriate that Americans there- 
fore join with their fellow citizens of 
Armenian descent in recognizing the 
significance of this independence date, 
and in supporting their hopes for the re- 
establishment of a free, democratic 
Armenia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PrROXMIRE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





SOURCES OF NATIONAL PRIDE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
effort at the summit has come and gone. 
It failed, as many thought it would, and 
as some hoped it would not. But as we 
look back on the Paris meeting and the 
events surrounding it, I believe that the 
American people can be proud of two 
things that emerged. 

First, we have a great source of pride 
in our President. In the face of a bully- 
ing and scurrilous attack by the leader of 
the forces who will, as long as they exist, 
make any summit an impossibility, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower maintained a calm dig- 
nity and a restraint which a weaker man 
could not have achieved. He proved 
again that there are in his heart a 
passion and a desire for peace that we 
have not seen equaled in our lifetime. 
It was this simple badge of honesty and 
decency that accentuated the vileness of 
Khrushchev’s attack, and made clear to 
the world that the real obstacle to peace 
is the Soviet Communists—not the Soviet 
people, but their leaders. 

Our second source of pride is the 
achievement of the CIA in the instance 
of the U-2. Frankly, my confidence in 
this Agency was never too high; but this 
achievement has caused my opinion to- 
ward it to soar tremendcusly. Those 
whose typewriters have been punching 
through a dark ribbon of gloom relative 
to our lack of intelligence of our enemy 
must now be amazed at what actually 
has been going on in this field, as I feel 
most Americans must be. Our amaze- 
ment is coupled with pride as we gather 
the secure feeling that we have been 
obtaining knowledge of the enemy at a 
rate and of a quality that surpasses our 
greatest hopes. To the CIA and to the 
Lockheed Aircraft Co., to the men who 
flew the U-2, and to their ground crews 
must go the undying gratitude and re- 
spect of the American people. I detect 
more, by far, of a feeling such as this, 
than the feeling expressed by others— 
others who would apologize to the bully; 
who suggest it was the fault of the 
United States that the summit failed; 
who continue to be afraid of the Soviet 
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and would yield West Berlin to the ty- 
rants. Thank God that those timid souls 
are in the complete minority in our land, 
and that the majority of Americans feel 
more secure in the knowledge gained by 
this program; knowledge that makes lies 
out of much that the Communists and 
their sympathizers in our land would 
have us believe; knowledge, for example, 
that the Soviet cannot, as they have 
boasted, shoot down any aircraft flying 
over their heartland, regardless of speed 
or altitude; knowledge that our deterrent 
force of more than 2,000 bombers, in- 
cluding 1,400 B—47’s and 550 B~—52’s, 
could fly against their obviously limited 
air defenses with success; knowledge 
that, by the same token, our carrier- 
based aircraft could carry out attacks 
1,000 miles into the Soviet Union; 
knowledge that some 1,000 fighter bomb- 
ers located around the periphery of the 
Soviet borders could drop atomic or 
TNT bombs from 500 to 1,000 miles with- 
in that country. This is intelligence de- 
veloped from the flights of the U-2 and 
from other sources, and it is something 
= should be proud of, and not ashamed 
of. 

I am disturbed that some of my col- 
leagues have thought it wise to instigate 
an investigation into this entire matter. 
To me what the CIA has done was some- 
thing that had to be done, and it is 
as integral a part of national defense as 
the weapon in the hands of a soldier. 
One of the first tenets of war is to know 
what your enemy has and what he might 
do with it. This is what the CIA and the 
military were trying to do, and what they 
should always be trying to do. To me 
this is the duty of the intelligence gath- 
ering agencies, and not the business of 
some committee of Congress. To be sure, 
it would be a closed-door investigation, 
but all of us here know that there are 
hundreds of ways for what goes on be- 
hind closed doors to become the property 
of the press, the radio, the TV, our peo- 
ple, and, I might add, the Soviets. Iam 
hopeful that those who, in the heat of 
developments, called for this inquiry 
will, in the interest of the country, see 
that it does not proceed. Gathering in- 
telligence of what the other fellow is do- 
ing is practiced by business, by labor or- 
ganizations; yes, even by some husbands 
and some wives. It is not new. It is not 
novel. It must go on at the national 
level, and we, as a branch of our Govern- 
ment, should not make more difficult a 
task which is always a hard one. 

The President’s suggestion, made 
again last evening on TV, that the 
United States institute a system of 
worldwide surveillance so that every 
country could know what every other 
country is up to militarily, coincides with 
a similar one I made on this floor last 
week. I urge that it be done with any 
equipment we have, and I hope we will 
utilize not only surveillance missiles but 
the B—70, with its 80,000-foot-plus, 2,100- 
mile-an-hour capability. 

Today the errors committed are far 
outweighed by the successes achieved. 
Instead of carping at our mistakes, we 
should forget them and devote our efforts 
to stimulating a national pride in the 
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two successes we have—our President’s 
actions in face of the enemy and our 
tremendously expanded knowledge of 
the enemy’s abilities achieved through 
the U-2. 





GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER DELIV- 
ERS CHALLENGING ADDRESS ON 
AMERICA’S THIRD CENTURY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at a 
meeting of the World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia on April 22 Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, of New York, delivered the 
first of a series of four addresses on 
major issues confronting the people of 
the United States. The title of this ad- 
dress was “The Third Century,” its refer- 
ence being to the fact that the third cen- 
tury of our history as a nation is open- 
ing before us. 

Governor Rockefeller reviewed the his- 
torical background in which we enter 
this new century, and he stressed the 
tremendous area of challenge that lies 
before us on this threshold of a new era. 
In view of the stirring nature of this ad- 
dress, of its significance in terms of our 
spiritual growth as a nation, and in 
terms of our position of leadership re- 
sponsibility in the world of freemen, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
and the transcript of the ensuing ques- 
tion-and-answer period be printed in the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and questions and answers were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue Turrp Century—A CONCEPT OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


(By Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York) 


In this city so profoundly linked in fact 
and in memory with the birth of America, 
I appeal to history to remind us plainly, as a 
people, where we stand, for what we stand, 
where we may fall, where we dare not fall, 
but must prevail. 

I shall state the matter of the moment as 
gravely as I see it. 

It rises from the very history and heritage 
and character of the American people. 

As a people, we have cherished and re- 
spected basic spiritual and religious beliefs 
and values proclaiming the supreme worth 
of the individual. 

Our beliefs about individual man have 
been rooted in the profound and priceless 
truths of Judaism and Christianity. 

These truths define man as the supreme 
creature of God. They therefore proclaim 
the individual the supremely valuable being 
on earth, and the free fulfillment of his 
destiny the supreme purpose of life itself. 

No state can decree this fulfillment: God 
alone could do that. No state can define 
this destiny: man alone can do that. 

Brother to all men and the servant of none, 
the free individual is gifted with a life whose 
laws and standards and purposes stand 
above, not beneath, the state. 

And the true role of the state, therefore, is 
to respect and to serve the matchless dignity 
of the individual. 

Our forefathers in the middle of the 18th 
century realized that their hopes and aspira- 
tions for the fulfillment of man could not be 
achieved in the political world in which they 
found themselves. 

Hence they moved to the historic achieve- 
ment of creating in the form of the Amer- 
ican Nation a political structure within 
which this deep belief in the worth of the 
individual, and these spiritual values, could 
fiourish and find fulfillment. 
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This action was destined to inspire the 
dynamic political forces of democracy 
throughout the worid. 

These values and beliefs were themselves 
not national but universal. And as the 
heritage of the people themselves, these 
principles have forever inspired us to reach 
out beyond the framework of our own Nation. 

Accordingly, through the ensuing decades, 
Wwe as a people have given testimony by our 
deeds to the values we cherish and to our 
concern for humanity at large. 

We have done this in many and changing 
ways: in things religious, through mis- 
sionaries to distant lands; in things social, 
through charities and foundations; in things 
economic, through aid and comfort to the 
needy and afflicted; in things military, 
through lives given in defense of freedom. 

This has been the history and this has been 
the nature of our life as a people. 

Two centuries after the creative work of 
our Founding Fathers, the formidable fact is 
now emerging that these principles of indi- 
vidual freedom and individual worth can 
live and achieve universal application only 
if we join with other peoples to create larger 
political structures binding many nations in 
common purpose. 

If we fail to do this, in this mid-20th cen- 
tury, we will risk not merely national peril 
in a conventional sense; we will risk the 
death of those values that inspire the strug- 
gle for human dignity and freedom through- 
out the world. 

The task, then, is truly momentous. It is 
nothing less than this: to match the politi- 
cal creativity of our forefathers by devising 
new institutions, new associations of nations, 
that can give all the world the same tangible 
hope for the realization of freedom that our 
forefathers gave to a single nation. 

In the 18th century, we succeeded as a 
people because we had a clear sense of pur- 
pose and dedication. In the 20th century we 
have not yet succeeded as a people because 
we have lacked that singleness of purpose and 
dedication—and instead we have improvised. 

In the 18th century, we, the American peo- 
ple, had an idea of man that inspired and 
governed our action and conduct as a peo- 
ple. In the 20th century, we have too rarely, 
too casually, related our actions to that 
idea—with the result that our national con- 
duct has been inspired less by our own be- 
liefs than by the threats of others. 

In the 18th century, we knew that our 
idea of man to be realized had to be trans- 
lated into concrete and specific political 
forms and institutions. In the 20th cen- 
tury, we have tried largely to substitute mil- 
itary acts or economic acts for the vital and 
lacking political acts of creation. 

The full gravity of our position in the 
world today can be summarized in simple 
questions. 

If it has become possible for Communists 
to twist and distort our very ideas of de- 
mocracy and freedom and justice—and to 
exploit these words as if they were their 
own—is this not plain proof that somehow 
we ourselves have failed to give these ideas 
vital and convincing expression? 

If the Communists seem forever ingeni- 
ous and inventive in promoting chaos, is not 
their apparent skill at least partly, perhaps 
largely, a reflection of our failure to promote 
order? 

If the Communists have success in waging 
political and psychological war, is not their 
success greatly due to our failure to create 
larger political structures in which freedom 
can flourish? 

If communism has an appeal to newly 
emerging peoples as a way of life bordering 
on a religion, is it not because we have 
failed to give content to our concepts of 
brotherly love and human dignity in our 
preoccupation with material success? 
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The conclusion seems to me as Clear as it 
is crucial. 

We cannot successfully serve the cause of 
freedom in the 20th century with devices 
less bold, with dedication less fervent, with 
purpose less clear than in the 18th century. 

What is needed to serve the dignity and 
freedom of the individual in many nations 
can hardly be less than what was needed in 
one nation. 

In the revolutionary times through which 
we pass, we shall be the creators of circum- 
stance—or we shall be its victims. And the 
issue will turn not upon how well we can 
counter the thrusts and inventions of 
others—but how well we can express and 
convey our own conviction. 

To carry such conviction on the world 
scene demands of us the same two creative 
achievements of which the American people 
proved themselves capable two centuries ago. 

We must bind our acts as a people firmly 
to our idea of man, the free individual. 

And, working with other peoples and na- 
tions, we must translate this idea into po- 
litical forms and institutions, so that the 
idea becomes not only right but also relevant 
for the lives of free peoples everywhere. 

We face in the world a kind of political 
wilderness in which the hopes for freedom of 
all peoples may be lost. 

The scene is more challenging and perilous 
than the wilderness the American people 
confronted two centuries ago. 

We can do no less than match them and 
their vision. 

We must be pioneers once again—political 
pioneers—pioneers of peace. 
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In this spirit, I suggest some of the as- 
pects of national purpose and national con- 
duct that seem vital and urgent. 

1. We must realize that we cannot devise 
a lasting structure of world order merely by 
trying to patch the international system 
preceding World War II. 

We must be openminded and friendly 
to the new and never accept the role of mere 
apologist for the old. 

Whether the issue immediately before us 
be freer trade or stricter disarmament, 
whether it be political order in the Middle 
East or economic progress in the Far East, 
whether it be the end of colonialism in black 
Africa or the end of dictatorships in Latin 
America, we must strive to be creators and 
leaders rather than opponents and critics 
of great and just historic change. 

The world will not stand still for mere 
tactics, for mere manipulation or improvisa- 
tion, for patching up the past. If we at- 
tempt to stand still, the world and its des- 
tiny will leave us and our destiny behind— 
perhaps in the dust. 

2. We must seek to change the character 
of great international meetings from forums 
where the West grapples with Communist 
proposals to forums where communism must 
cope with the initiatives of free peoples. 

To do this, we must be imaginative and 
creative in working with other peoples to 
seek common objectives and join in common 
effort. 

3. We do not aspire merely to an absence 
of war—but to make peace an affirmation 
of freedom. 

We are not trying only to still guns. 

We are trying to stir nations. 

Our full purpose in the world is not just 
to combat communism but to testify to 
freedom. 

And this we can do in one, and only one, 
way: by fostering the political institutions 
that make freedom real, secure, and vital— 
for the lives of all peoples. 

4. We must act with knowledge that the 
act—and the art—of political creation must 
become a permanent part of our way of life. 

Only chaos comes quickly. 
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Order takes time. 

And so in us—as in all pioneers—few 
virtues matter more than patience and per- 
sistence. 

5. In the political arena, we must join 
with others to develop regional groupings 
of nations. 

We can neither rest upon the old formulas 
of the Nation-State nor rush toward the il- 
lusive formulas of some world-state. 

In this age of evolution and revolution, 
we witness, instead, the shaping of regional 
groups everywhere—among the newest inde- 
pendent states of Africa, Asia, and the Mid- 
dle East; the older sovereignties of the West- 
ern Hemisphere; and the still older states 
of Europe. 

Everywhere, consultation, common pur- 
pose, and joint action are vital. For these 
regional associations and institutions—po- 
litical, economic, cultural, and military— 
signal the hope of future international or- 
der that can be a home to freedom. 

6. In the economic arena, we must recog- 
nize the reality of the interdependence of 
all peoples and nations. 

Here, as in the political arena, only 
common effort can prevail in fulfilling the 
human aspirations for dignity and well- 
being. 

The steps toward economic union on the 
continent of Europe have been setting the 
pace for unique progress in this field. 

Similarly, a Western Hemisphere economic 
union would serve both to meet the needs 
of the peoples of all the American nations 
and to spur similar action on other con- 
tinents. 

The quickening of both economic coopera- 
tion and economic growth are urgently im- 
perative if we are to meet the hopes and as- 
pirations of peoples throughout the world. 

7. In the military arena, we must apply 
the same principles of unity that we apply 
in the political arena in serving individual 
dignity and freedom. 

Modern weapons, like modern economics, 
make isolation unthinkable—and coopera-~ 
tion an absolute condition for survival. 

Thus, for example, it might be appropriate 
to place some part of the U.S. and British 
retaliatory forces and weapons under NATO 
control—in return for greater and more uni- 
fied contribution by our European allies to 
the shield of common forces. 

8. We must spare no effort to lead the 
way to rational and enforced disarmament. 

The initiatives in this area should be 
those of free people. It is gratifying to note 
that the U.S. Government is now establish- 
ing an agency to be exclusively charged 
with exploring and preparing measures of 
disarmament and methods of enforcement. 

We need such concentrated effort swift- 
ly—for the world’s own race against dis- 
aster could be won or lost precisely here. 

9. We must work to strengthen the forces 
of democracy throughout the world to serve 
humanity everywhere. This cannot be done 
by the simple device of providing guns and 
economic aid. This means giving expression 
and service to all our basic beliefs. 

10. As builders of a new world, rather 
than mere defenders of an old world, we 
can and should actively seek contact and 
cooperation with the Soviet system wherever 
a clear common concern exists and wherever 
such contact can serve the purposes of peace 
and freedom. 

This is not inconsistent with the strength- 
ening of our objectives or the objectives of 
free peoples anywhere, whether in Berlin or 
any other place in the world. 

We can invite a Soviet role, for example, 
in fields of scientific research, from health 
to weather control. 

We can invite joint study with the So- 
viet Union in the quest for new and better 
detection devices to enforce disarmament. 
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And we can invite such cooperation, too, in 
specific projects of economic cooperation 
in areas of need. 

We have nothing to fear from resort to 
such means—once our ends are clear. 

We shall never try, in any imperialist 
sense, to make the world one world. We 
must work to make it a safe world for the 
sake of freedom. 

1m 


There are, thus, quite a few ways for se- 
rious political pioneers to proceed with their 
historic business. 

We must all think of this great endeavor 
before us in terms of the deepest meaning 
of our religious heritage as a people. 

The first century of our life as a nation 
we spent building a nation—declaring its 
purposes, and defining its institutions, true 
to our idea of man. 

The second century brought the.awful 
challenge of civil strife—and the testing 
of whether a nation so conceived and so 
dedicated could endure in freedom. 

The third century opens before us. 
it asks of us these questions: 

Do we as a people still hold firm in our 
faith in the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual? 

Have we the courage to rise above ma- 
terialism, complacency, and self-satisfaction 
to rededicate ourselves to this cause? 

Do we stand ready to make the necessary 
personal sacrifices to achieve the things in 
which we really believe? 

Have we the courage to recognize love 
as the greatest force in a world in which 
hate, fear, and strife have become com- 
monplace? 

In short, can the American people prove 
that their idea of man is relevant not only 
to the building of a nation but to the build- 
ing of a world? 

Let us answer these questions by our 
conduct as a nation in a manner worthy 
of a people truly dedicated to freedom, 
truly remembering our first principles and 
the beliefs that inspire them. 

The widest of all frontiers—the frontiers 
of freedom itself—chaillenge and beckon. 

May we, in this third century ahead, once 
again be proud and purposeful pioneers. 

Following is a transcript of questions 
asked Governor Rockefeller by members of 
the audience upon conclusion of his address, 
and the Governor’s replies: 

Question: “I would like to ask the Gov- 
ernor what he thinks we should be doing 
today that we are not doing to help our 
friends in Africa whom we read about each 
day, and feel sick at heart about. Are we 
doing enough or is there something in his 
judgment that we in the United States 
can do to be helpful in this time of trouble?” 

Governor Rockefeller: “Well, I think the 
American Revolution—and the releasing of 
the forces of democracy—are importantly 
represented by the events that are taking 
place in Africa today. I think that many of 
the leaders there feel very close to this coun- 
try—and particularly to the symbol for them, 
Abraham Lincoln, in his dedication to the 
concern for the individual. And therefore 
there is no place in which we can more 
effectively cooperate in helping a people go 
through the difficult transition period (just 
as we went through it ourselves) and to try 
as new independent nations to meet the 
pent-up aspirations and hopes of their peo- 
ple. 

“It is an extremely difficult job for them, 
and at best, with the help of others, they 
are going to have a tough time. 

“I think also we can encourage them in 
this basic concept of regional groups of na- 
tions working together to cooperate effec- 
tively among themselves in strengthening 
their own security and the well-being of 
their people.” 

Question: “I have the understanding that 
we have some problems in this country 
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which distort the image which is being 
offered to the world. Would you like to 
comment on how we can reform that 
image?” 

Governor Rockefeller: “Could you hear the 
question? We have some problems, the 
speaker stated as he understands it, which 
distort our image abroad. 

“I don’t think there is any question about 
that. It is true. I was talking to a group 
of young Negro college students from the 
South who were visiting one of the colleges 
in New York State the other day, and they 
raised this same question. But it seems to 
me that the reason for correcting this 
image—for carrying forward on the basis of 
our original concept of the worth of the 
individual, for realizing equal opportunity 
in this country—should come from our own 
spiritual beliefs in the worth and the dignity 
of each individual. It should not come 
simply because we are worried about what 
somebody outside thinks of us, and hope to 
improve our standing in large segments of 
the world.” 

Question: “Governor, I was particularly 
interested by your opening remarks and I 
hope I got you correctly. Do you care to 
comment on the fact that you said you hope 
you would not be a casualty of your own 
candor?” 

Governor Rockefeller: “Good question. 
Even in States we do have elections. 

“Next.” 

Question: “You made no mention at all 
about the United Nations. Don’t we play 
a role in the United Nations through build- 
ing this up?” 

Governor Rockefeller: “I made no men- 
tion of the United Nations in the entire role 
of building up a world order?” 

Question: “Yes. What can we do through 
the United Nations? You did not mention 
it. Don’t you think it plays a part?” 

Governor Rockefeller: “I did not mention 
the United Nations because the United Na- 
tions provides in its charter, article 51, a 
provision which allows for the regional 
groupings of nations working together in 
their common interest. I had the privilege 
of being at the San Francisco Conference 
founding the United Nations; as Assistant 
Secretary of State, as some of you may re- 
member. There was a 10-day stoppage of 
the conference while this whole question of 
whether regional groupings of nations could 
be allowed without destroying the validity 
of the concept of the world organization was 
debated, and finally agreed upon. Many of 
the nations here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and some of the others that were not 
included among the so-called Big Five felt 
that, with the veto in the Security Council, 
the Big Five had virtual control through the 
Security Council or effective action in the 
world; and it left them at the mercy of 
those five nations because they could not 
act without permission of the Security 
Council. 

“And so article 51 was worked out on the 
basis that it was perfectly permissible for 
those nations to act in consort until such 
time as the Security Council took action 
itself. 

“This was a very fundamental question. 
The Western Hemisphere nations were lead- 
ers in this; and one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen of the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations, Alberto Lleras-Camargo, the 
President of Colombia, who has been in this 
country last week visiting as President Eisen- 
hower’s guest, was a leader and Chairman of 
Committee Ten of the United Nations at San 
Francisco. 

“So that this is an example of working 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions to create those conditions which, in my 
opinion, hold promise of assisting the hopes 
and the conditions of these people who came 
to San Francisco to reflect the hopes and 
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aspirations of mankind for peace, for equal- 
ity, and equal opportunity. The declara- 
tion of these hopes was in the charter, so 
you know what they were. Those hopes 
have not been realized. How can we fortify 
this structure? In my opinion, the regional 
approach, in which groups of nations can, 
through consultation, get together, can de- 
velop common objectives and design com- 
mon programs of action to reflect the best in- 
terests and the security of the peoples within 
regions. This is not in conflict with the best 
interests of the world as a whole, but can 
strengthen the poiitical structure of the 
world as a whole.” 

Question: “You have outlined an admi- 
rable program. Where and how would you 
start this?” 

Governor Rockefeller: “The question is: 
I have outlined a program, and where and 
how would one start this? 

“IT think it starts in two areas. One is 
really a rededication of ourselves as a people 
to basic concepts—religious concepts—the 
spiritual values we hold concerning the 
worth and the dignity of the individual. 
These are universal concepts that don’t just 
apply to Americans, within our borders. And 
second—we need a realization that this poli- 
tical framework of ours, which has made 
such unique opportunity possible for our 
own self-development, is not the final an- 
swer: there must be additional structures or 
groupings of peoples that will permit the 
spread of these universal concepts more ef- 
fectively. Therefore I think we need to 
start with the awareness on the part of 
the people as a whole, a clear sense of 
purpose and direction relating to our basic 
beliefs—and then develop plans consistent 
with the realization that we, as a nation, 
are involved now permanently in working 
with other nations. The things we do are 
not something that we go out and Ssoive 
as isolated crises, so that in a few years we 
will be able to come back and settle down by 
ourselves. I think we need to accept that 
permanent reality, and plan for it, and take 
the steps day in and day out that will 
achieve them, and I am confident it can be 
done.” 

Question: “What can we do in the Cuban 
situation?” 

Governor Rockefeller: “I think that in the 
Cuban situation, the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, the administration, the 
American people and the American press— 
all have shown an extraordinary sensitivity 
and awareness, a real sophistication, in rec- 
ognizing that Cuba has gone through a rev- 
olution where the aspirations of the people 
have had some similarity to our people’s 
aspirations. And a leader has emerged 
there, and even if we feel that this leader 
is not going down a path that will reflect the 
best interests of the people, it is up to the 
people of that country to come to such a 
conclusion. If we had followed a course— 
which we didn’t—of attacking that leader 
and of using economic sanctions as we have 
in past days, we would have done nothing 
but consolidate the people back of him. 

“We did this in relation to Perén in Ar- 
gentina, and I am sure the distinguished gen- 
tlemen who are here from Argentina will 
witness that. 

“In Argentina many who were not strongly 
in back of Perén nonetheless—patriotic and 
loyal to their own country—stood up for him. 

“We could have repeated that mistake. 
But I think that the forces of freedom at 
work in Cuba will find the correct course 
themselves—and put their hopes in the revo- 
lution on a track which will make them pos- 
sible of realization.” 

Question. “‘You sponsored a shelter pro- 
gram in New York State. Do you foresee, 
because of this, the possibility of world con- 
flict?” 

Governor Rockefeller: “Well, that is a very 
good question—though actually, I suppose, 
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we would not be spending $41 billion a year 
on military equipment and armaments if 
some such possibility did not have to be 
guarded against. 

“I think that the American people are 
deeply concerned, obviously, on this whole 
issue. 

“I had the opportunity of talking with a 
group of Soviet governors over here on @ 
reciprocal visit following the visit of a group 
of North American governors to the Soviet 
Union. They were asking about this ques- 
tion, saying, ‘We have just demobilized a 
million and a half men,’ and they asked me 
what I thought about it. I said I thought it 
was logical with the development of weap- 
ons—that these men were militarily unnec- 
essary and were needed in agriculture—and 
I was only surprised they had not done it 
sooner. 

“They said, ‘What are you going to do?’” 

“I said: ‘Frankly, we disarmed after the 
Second World War. We came back—believ- 
ing in the things for which we fought—and 
as a nation we disarmed. Then Korea came 
along, and we had to go through a hectic 
period of trying to remobilize to defend the 
forces of freedom. And I said it is just like 
a child—a child who puts his hand on a hot 
stove, gets burned once, and is not going to 
put the hand out right away again unless 
it is awfully sure that everything is OK.’” 

“I think this is true of the American peo- 
ple today with the growing military capacity 
of the Soviets in terms not only of atomic 
stockpiling but also of capacity of manned 
bombers and power to deliver these weap- 
ons—with a plethora of short-range missiles, 
operational intercontinental missiles, and a 
fleet of submarines which, as I read in the 
papers yesterday, was recorded as up to 600. 
We in the United States are, for the first 
time, vulnerable to attack; we are in the 
frontlines as never before, as a nation. Any 
attack—should it ever come, God forbid— 
will be unlike any in the past two World 
Wars, when we had plenty of time. It would 
take place within half an hour from launch- 
ing time in the Soviet, or from Soviet sub- 
marines. 

“Let us face the fact, ladies and gentle- 
men: today we have no defense in this coun- 
try against missiles and it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that, with the weakness of human 
nature, there could be a miscalculation by 
somebody, somewhere, sometime—and an 
attack could take place. 

“As Governor of a State with 1644 million 
people, I am responsible for their security 
and well-being. Should such a miscalcula- 
tion take place we could lose in New York 
State, unnecessarily, from fallout alone, 8 
million to 15 million people. 

“Now, how can I sit by in the face of that 
possibility, in a responsible position—even 
though there are those who say it is political 
suicide to talk about shelters? 

“Ladies and gentlemen, when people tell 
you that it is immoral to talk about shelters 
and that you are responsible for protecting 
your own lives; when they tell you it is illegal 
to have building codes to force people to 
build shelters, I have to reply: if anybody 
in this room wanted to build an apartment 
house and decided for esthetic or any other 
reasons that they didn’t want to put a fire 
escape on the house, they would have to face 
a local building code that orders, for the sake 
of the tenants’ lives and safety, a fire escape 
put up. 

“I would like to say one more thing—and 
I didn’t mean to get started on this subject, 
but I feel very strongly about it—I would 
like to say one more thing. One of the 
principal objectives of any military force is 
to destroy the will of the enemy to resist. 
This will can only be weakened seriously 
if a people don’t know what to do in the 
event of a nuclear war—if they see it as so 
terrible an event that no chance for any 
survival exists. But if these same people 
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had a 30-percent chance to live, they might 
be willing to stand. And someday, some- 
where, the Government of our Nation could 
be faced with such a problem. 

“At that point, if the American people 
have no way whatsoever of protecting them- 
selves, it is going to be awfully hard for any- 
body in this room to say to our Government: 
You stand on your position, for we are all 
ready to die. 

“Now, if the people have some chance, 
then they could face the matter differently. 
And with such a chance, they could resist 
the erosion of freedom in the world at large. 
So I think that this can be a major factor 
in the defense of freedom and the preserva- 
tion of peace—by helping to prevent nuclear 
blackmail and in deterring nuclear war.” 

Question: (Inaudible: concerning 
European Common Market). 

Governor Rockefeller: “You say that in 
view of the fact that the Common Market 
effort in Europe is moving along the very line 
of the things that I was speaking of—and in 
view of the fact that in a sense the seven 
nations led by Great Britain, on the periph- 
ery, and, with a slightly different concept, 
are working in this direction—should we, as 
a nation, be doing more to support them? 

“My feeling is that we should lend our 
efforts, our best efforts, to support any effort 
of a group of nations and peoples to get 
together in their common interests. But at 
the same time we must be sure they do not 
use their joined powers as a restrictive fac- 
tor to cut down on the free flow or the 
free movement of goods in the world. We 
don’t want to get to a series of super states 
which then become like warring systems 
among themselves. But I think that we will 
do better by participating with them, and 
of course we have, as a nation.” 

Question: “Do you favor the idea ad- 
vanced by the late Justice Owen Roberts 
many times in this room of a summoning of 
an Atlantic convention to explore the pos- 
sibilities of bringing the people, bordering 
on the Atlantic, closer together? I under- 
stand such a proposal is now before Con- 
gress.” 

Governor Rockefeller: ‘Do I support the 
idea advocated by Justice Owen Roberts on 
many occasions in this room of bringing to- 
gether the nations bordering on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean? 

“I do, providing we include our friends 
to the south. I feel very strongly that one 
of the great traditions in the free associa- 
tion of nations and people has been the 
Western Hemisphere tradition of the Pan 
American Union. It was the concept of 
Simon Bolivar that as the old world empires 
broke up, something had to take their place; 
and he advocated that these free nations 
associate in the common interest—working 
together to develop a structure that would 
take the place of empires in the world. I 
think, myself, that it was one of the great 
concepts—comparable in a sense to the con- 
cept of our own Founding Fathers—and he 
was looking far into the future. I do feel 
that a conference, such as the one you men- 
tioned, would be very useful, but I would 
like to see us consider, as members of the 
Atlantic community, the Western Hemis- 
phere nations, all of them, bordering on the 
Atlantic.” 

Question: “Do you think that it is pos- 
sible that these regional groupings might 
get together into full federations, at some- 
time in the future? 

Governor Rockefeller: “I would think, 
myself, that that would be, at some point, 
a very logical conclusion. Certainly the ex- 
perience of the United States has been one 
of the most exciting and thrilling in the his- 
tory of the world. I know that some of us 
are concerned about States rights, and we 
do our best to preserve them. Yet I think 
the Federal system has proven its tremen- 
dous strength and vitality. So I do not see 
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why—where regions exist, with compatible 
objectives on the part of the people—they 
should not ultimately lead to confedera- 

n.” 
ton: “Do you have a word for us on 
China?” 

Governor Rockefeller: “Do I have a word 
for you on China? For us—or for the Soviets 
or for the free nations in Asia—China pre- 
sents a fantastic problem. I think that we 
have got to be continually looking ahead. We 
have to be trying to find how we can get 
ourselves into a position of initiative—and 
not into a position of stalemate—with that 
group of extraordinarily able people, of bril- 
liant people with a great history, with a great 
civilization in back of them. China can- 
not be written off. Now the process of how 
we do this—how we get from where we are 
to where we need to be with respect to China, 
while being always faithful to our basic be- 
liefs—this is one of the great challenges 
which this Nation and our allies face. 

“Thank you very much indeed. 
preciate your coming.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS ON THE 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
President delivered a temperate report 
to the American people last night on 
the circumstances surrounding the U-2 
incident, the stillborn summit meeting, 
and the present state of his foreign poli- 
cy with respect to Soviet Russia. He 
emphasized once again what is clear to 
all who will see that, in our own in- 
terests, in the interests of humanity, the 
search for a durable peace must go on 
despite this setback. His administra- 
tion, he stressed, will continue to nego- 
tiate with the Communists on disarma- 
ment, nuclear testing, and other mat- 
ters of vital importance to the entire 
world. 

In that respect he put the basic prob- 
lem of our foreign policy in a true per- 
spective. The problem is to get the 
world out of the corner into which it 
has painted itself with the brush of mu- 
tual terror. This problem can be dealt 
with only by “reason and common- 
sense,” to use the President’s words. It 
will hardly be dealt with by political de- 
bate which seeks to prove the relative 
degree of hardness or softness toward 
communism of presidential candidates 
of either party. Along with the rest of 
the world we are walking too close to 
the edge of universal chaos and destruc- 
tion to support that childish game any 
longer. We will either choose our next 
President on the basis of character, in- 
tegrity, maturity, and wisdom, or all of 
us, regardless of party, will pay the ter- 
rible price. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr.MANSFIELD. I yield. 


_Mr. KUCHEL. I commend the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader for 
his comments. The Nation listened to 
the President last night. They listened 
to him speak as an American, who ex- 
pressed the goals and hopes and prayers 
of the American people. He went to 
Paris as our American leader. 

I believe that in the coming election 
the representatives of both the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party 
who stand before the people as candi- 
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dates for President and Vice President 
of the United States will be in agree- 
ment with respect to the sharing of the 
basic goal of the American people. 

There will be no reason for Repub- 
licans to accuse Democrats or for Demo- 
crats to accuse Republicans of being 
soft on Communists because, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as you and I and the Senate—and 
the country—agree that our goal is 
peace with justice in the world. There 
is no partisanship or politics in that hope. 
We all share it. As the able acting ma- 
jority leader said the other day, we are 
allin this boat together. 

I have the same feeling with respect 
to the comments of our Chief Executive 
last night that the distinguished junior 
Senator from Montana has. The Pres- 
ident spoke as frankly as he could. He 
spoke temperately and with courage and 
with commendable frankness. He in- 
dicated once again not only our ever- 
ready willingness and our earnest de- 
sire to negotiate with the Soviet to try 
to find a way for enforceable nuclear 
test bans, for enforceable disarmament 
agreements, and for the peaceful and 
honorable settlement of those other 
painful problems which hang darkly 
over all the world. The President re- 
flected the views of a united America in 
his statement of last night. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. I wish to say that 
this shibboleth of being soft on commu- 
nism, in my opinion, applies neither to 
the Republican Party nor to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
speaking as an American rather than as 
a member of either party, I wish to com- 
pliment the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana for his constant temperance in these 
trying days. His has been a voice which 
has spoken out continuously for the 
proper American approach to a problem 
which involves all of us as Americans 
rather than as Democrats or Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that in the 
coming days of the campaign the same 
restraint which has been practiced by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mon- 
tana will be practiced by the candidates 
of both parties and by the conventions of 
both parties. 

Mr. President, this is not a political 
matter. When the United States is 
threatened by an enemy, the American 
people solidify behind their leader. 

Mr. President, I am happy to report 
that in my travels around the United 
States since the incident of the U-2 plane 
I have found a great admiration and a 
great respect for the President. I find 
the American people are solidly united 
behind him and solidly in favor of the 
program which produced the U-2 plane 
and which will produce any other system 
of espionage whereby the U.S. Govern- 
ment, its intelligence agencies and its 
military services, can acquire intelligence 
of the intentions of and the abilities of 
the Soviets. It is to me, Mr. President, 
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as I believe it is to the majority of Amer- 
icans, this intelligence, this knowing of 
the capabilities of our enemies and the 
probable action of our enemies, which is 
the most vital thing we have confronting 
us today as an object to be achieved. 

Once again, Mr. President, I salute the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
for his constant temperance in the field 
of foreign relations and for his constant 
efforts to see that the best interests of 
America are served before those of his 
own party or of the party in opposition. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in the commendation of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, the 
acting majority leader, for the remarks 
he has made. It is typical of the atti- 
tude which he has displayed from the 
outset in this crisis. His commendation 
of the President for his address last 
evening is typical of the very fine atti- 
tude displayed by our friend from Mon- 
tana. 

The address of the President of the 
United States seemed to me to be a clear 
affirmation of America’s determination 
to stand firm and a definite indication 
that this attitude of firmness will con- 
tinue. I think his address will inspire 
confidence in our national defenses, par- 
ticularly in our intelligence-gathering 
apparatus. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
fact that the President devoted a con- 
siderable part of his address to and end- 
ed his address by looking toward the 
future, which is something we all must 
do, regardless of anything which may 
have happened in the past. He clearly 
outlined some of the steps we should 
take, including particularly his intention 
to assist the United Nations in making 
available equipment for satellite recon- 
naissance. 

I do not know what has been the ex- 
perience of other Members of this body, 
but my mail has reflected a very great 
change in the attitude of the people who 
have communicated with me over the 
period since the initial incident took 
place. This was, of course, before the 
President made his address. Originally 
there apparently was a feeling on the 
part of many that there had been a great 
blunder made and that this had serious- 
ly damaged our Nation. More recently 
there has been an overwhelming indica- 
tion in the mail which I have received in 
support of the position taken by our 
Government. Upon thoughtful reflec- 
tion, for the most part, Americans think 
this is a sound position. 

In the minds of nearly all of these 
people, the onus for scuttling the sum- 
mit conference rests solely on Mr. 
Khrushchev. His motives, of course, are 
not positively known but events make 
very clear that Mr. Khrushchev came to 
Paris with the fixed intention to scut- 
tle the conference and if the U-2 inci- 
dent had not been seized as a pretext, 
something else would have been. 
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Like the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, I found the address of the Pres- 
ident informative, clear, and couched 
in dignified, nonpartisan language. 
That same high level characterized the 
Senator’s remarks this morning, in 
which he joined with Americans of all 
parties in expressing the sentiments that 
we face this situation together and shall 
continue to do so, and also shall continue 
to maintain without partisan considera- 
tion those policies of firmness and 
strength which alone assume a lasting 
and a just peace. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Like the Senator from 
Montana, I can find, and did find, praise- 
worthy elements in President Eisen- 
hower’s speech last evening. I was glad 
to note his proposal to cooperate with 
the United Nations. I was pleased to 
hear him say that he favored business- 
like negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
and that these must continue. 

The lack of careful summit prepara- 
tions—the agreement to hold a summit 
conference without precise understand- 
ings as to what would be discussed, in 
what context, and what agreements were 
likely or possible to be reached—were, 
according to all of the diplomatic ex- 
perience of the United States, unbusi- 
nesslike in character. Personal diplo- 
macy failed; summitry failed. They 
failed in part because they were un- 
businesslike. Would the Senator from 
Montana agree with that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say, in 
response to the question raised by the 
Senator from Tennessee, on the basis of 
the record which he made in the asking 
of questions in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, that there is ground to state 
there was not enough, perhaps, in the 
way of preparation, plans, or procedures. 
I think the record will bear out that 
statement, from the colloquy which took 
place between the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the Secretary of State at a 
hearing before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. As I have stated, though 
there were commendable parts, com- 
mendable elements, in the President’s 
statement, I must be frank to say I did 
not think the President in the speech 
last night faced up to the extremes in 
ineptitude which resulted, in part, in the 
worst diplomatic debacle which human 
experience affords. 

The President made general reference 
to an initial covering statement with 
respect to the U-2 flight. I ask the 
Senator from Montana if he regards the 
later statement by the State Department 
as a so-called covering statement. On 
May 6, Mr. Lincoln White, of the State 
Department, said: 

There was no deliberate attempt to violate 
Soviet airspace and there never has been. 
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SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2168) to amend the 
Navy ration statute so as to provide for 
the serving of oleomargarine or mar- 
garine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 10:30 a.m. having arrived, the Sen- 
ate, under its order of yesterday, will 
now proceed to the consideration of the 
Proxmire-Prouty amendment to S. 2168 
under limitation of debate and control of 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the morn- 
ing hour be extended for 5 minutes, and 
that the 5 minutes be added to the time, 
if necessary, on the debate on the Prox- 
mire-Prouty amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Mon- 
tana that 12:30 p.m. has been fixed as a 
time certain for voting upon the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmireE] if he will 
grant me 2 minutes under the time which 
he controls? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE in the chair). Two minutes are 
yielded to the Senator from Montana. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS ON THE 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe the Sen- 
ator completed his question. I do not 
know definitely, but I would question 
that this was a covering statement. May 
I say to the Senator that the President 
at the White House conference this 
morning expressed his full and whole- 
hearted approval of the inquiry which 
is to be undertaken tomorrow by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee is a member, and which is 
under the chairmanship of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. GORE. I am glad the President 
has given his approval. The many ques- 
tions unanswered leave the Senate com- 
mittee no choice but to try diligently and 
earnestly to inform the American people. 
It is only by demonstrating to the world 
that we are determined to learn from our 
mistakes and correct them that we can 
demonstrate the will of this great Na- 
tion to follow a path of rectitude, moral 
strength, and correct policy. As amem- 
ber of the committee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute additional is yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr.GORE. As a member of the com- 
mittee, I will participate with my dis- 
tinguished colleague to this end. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
reply, I agree with what the Senator from 
Tennessee has just said. He has always 
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been frank in his comments. He has al- 
ways been reasonable and constructive 
in his attitudes, and I feel that much in 
the way of benefits could be derived from 
this hearing, which will be conducted by 
the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
commend the Senator from Tennessee for 
his remarks not only today but on previ- 
ous occasions as well. We are all in- 
debted to him because he has, over the 
years, made many real and valuable con- 
tributions to our foreign policy and our 
security. He has proved to his colleagues 
that he is a man of conviction, knowl- 
edge, and deep understanding. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin if he will yield 
2 minutes? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with all the world comments 
which we are hearing on the President’s 
address, I believe one thing must be made 
clear. This address, coupled with the 
historic event opening tomorrow of the 
hearings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and the continuing hearings 
before the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, gives an un- 
paralleled opportunity to show the world 
our society operating at its best. Be- 
cause, rarely in history has any states- 
man talked to the people of the United 
States as the President did last night. 
He spoke with great frankness, laying it 
on the line as to where we were wrong 
and where we were right. 

I have little doubt the same position 
will feature the testimony released by 
the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
subcommittee of which I am a member 
is holding a hearing with George Ken- 
nan in public and at which I am sure 
there will be a most thorough airing of 
the policymaking machinery aspects of 
this whole difficult situation in which we 
found ourselves such a short time ago. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to continue, since I have only 2 
minutes, and I wish to make this point 
clear. 

First, I ask unanimous consent that 
various articles published in the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Baltimore Sun, 
and excerpts from my own television 
broadcast of May 22 be introduced at 
this point in the ReEcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 23, 
1960] 
Pro AND CON ON THE SUMMIT FAILURE— 


JAVITS CALLS FOR ‘“AIRING,’’? DEMOCRATS 
Step Up ATTACK 

(By Fred Farris) 
WASHINGTON, May 22.—As the United 


States prepared to defend itself in the United 
Nations against Russian charges of spy-plane 
aggression, bipartisan pressure built up to- 
8 for a congressional airing of the whole 
matter. 
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Republican Senator Jacos K. Javits, New 
York, joined the rising Democratic chorus 
demanding a probe of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s conduct of foreign policy, in- 
cluding the U-2 reconnaissance plane flights, 
leading to the Paris summit debacle. 

“J am always one who wants things aired,” 
Senator Javirs said in a filmed television in- 
terview, “and I believe that they should be 
aired any time that a great crisis like this 
occurs.” 

PRESIDENT WAVERED 

Senator Javits is a member of the Senate 
Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, 
which has been studying ways to improve 

rnmental decisionmaking machinery. 
Today he said this group would be “a very 
place to air these questions.” 

Senator HENRY M. Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington, chairman, announced Friday 
the subcommittee would hold a secret probe 
of the spy plane affair “as it related to the 
adequacy of the decisionmaking process at 
the top level of Government.” 

As Democratic legislators publicly deplored 
the Eisenhower policies, but pledged unity 
in the face of Russian threats, the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council wheeled up a battery 
of charges against the White House. 


POLICY CALLED CHAOTIC 


Terming the Eisenhower foreign policy 
chaotic and in shambles, the policymaking 
wing of the Democratic National Committee 
nevertheless said the party stands “solidly 
behind the President in any sound efforts 
he may undertake to salvage from the wreck- 
age of the Paris meeting, the means whereby 
the peace of the world can be assured.” But 
it said bluntly: 

“We must tighten up the processes by 
which our national security policies are for- 
mulated and executed. 

“We must expand our economic growth 
for security here and abroad. 

“We must step up our defense program. 

“We must increase the effectiveness of our 
aid to the underdeveloped countries of the 
free world.” 

The policy statement criticized President 
Eisenhower for going to the summit meeting, 
despite his earlier stand that some clear 
signs of progress toward agreement must be 
visible, “in the full knowledge that no prog- 
ress had been made toward the settlement of 
the issues which most threaten the peace 
of the world: Berlin and the arms race.” 


KENNEDY’S VIEW 


But Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, far out in 
front as the possible Democratic presidential 
nominee, defended Mr. Eisenhower. He said 
in a statement, issued after release of the 
Advisory Council’s statement: 

“I would like to make clear my view that, 
while summit meetings should be preceded 
by meaningful negotiations, given the state 
of world opinion and that of our allies, the 
President, under  then-existing circum- 
stances, could not have avoided attending 
the conference without harm to the pres- 
tige of the United States.” 

As the Advisory Council issued its state- 
ment, Senator LyNpoN B. JOHNSON, Texas, 
Democratic leader in the Senate, said it was 
“the height of responsibility to raise ques- 
tions” now about the conduct of American 
foreign policy. 

Appearing on the CBS—-TV program, “Face 
the Nation,” the Texan, regarded as a strong 
possibility for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, said such question-raising was 
the duty of responsible officials and con- 
gressional leaders. He said he approved in 
advance the call issued yesterday by Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee chairman, J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
for a committee study of this country’s pre- 
summit policies. 
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POLICY OF DRIFT 


Senator JoHnson said the country under 
the Eisenhower leadership has had a policy 
of drift and called for more vision and fore- 
sight in foreign affairs. 

He said the U-2 incident and its after- 
math must not precipitate an armaments 
race in the United States, but at the same 
time he said we need stronger defense. He 
listed improved airlift capabilities, a partial 
round-the-clock airborne alert by heavy 
bombers, a modernized Army and a crash 
missile program as urgent necessities. 

Senator FULBRIGHT said today he would 
propose that his committee invite Secretary 
of State Christian A. Herter to make a secret 
report on the whole summit U-2 episode. 


WANTS SECRET STUDY 


But a Democratic colleague on his com- 
mittee, Senator Russett B. Lone, of Loui- 
siana, said he would stand against a public 
airing of the matter, adding: 

“I don’t think the responsible Democrats 
(in Congress) are going to vote to try to 
capitalize on any embarrassment that the ad- 
ministration achieved, because we know 
basically they are trying to do the same thing 
we are trying to do—preserve this country 
as far as foreign relations are concerned.” 

His view was echoed by Senator Javits, who 
warned against “an investgation with recrim- 
inations flying back and forth.”” And Senator 
BourKE B. HICKENLOOPER, Republican, of 
Iowa, another Foreign Relations member, 
told this reporter “a full-dress probe—with 
television and movie cameras—would be very 
harmful at this time to the public interest, 
especially if it took on political tones. There 
would be bound to arise such Democratic 
blunders as Potsdam, Teheran, and Korea, 
which would just inflame without in- 
forming.” 

In another radio program, Senator PauL 
DovucGc.Las, Democrat, of Illinois, reaffirmed 
Democratic support of the President in the 
face of Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s as- 
saults, but he said: 

“We can still be absolutely loyal to the 
United States, still support our Government 
in foreign relations, but make some inquiry 
to see if we cannot prevent in the future the 
bungles which occurred in the last 2 weeks.” 


LEHMAN BACKS CRITICISM 


Former Senator Herbert H. Lehman en- 
dorsed Mr. Stevenson’s criticism of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and said that while he did 
not know whether Mr. Stevenson had chosen 
exactly the right moment to make such ac- 
cusations, ‘““‘what he said was fundamentally 
correct.” Mr. Stevenson charged in a speech 
at Chicago Thursday that the Eisenhower 
administration had handed Premier Khru- 
shchey “a crowbar and a sledge hammer” with 
which to wreck the summit conference. 

The 82-year-old former New York Gov- 
ernor, speaking on the WNEW-TV program, 
“Metropolitan Probe,” said no impression 
should be given that the Nation is divided, 
but there still is room for constructive criti- 
cism and “I don’t want the covering up of 
mistakes.” He went on to accuse the ad- 
ministration of fumbling, hesitancy, confu- 
sion, and lack of Presidential leadership in 
dealing with national security. 





[From the Baltimore Sun, May 23, 1960] 


RussIANS STALL ON DECIDING FATE OF 
Downep C-47; GOP SENATOR URGES PROBE 
OF PRESUMMIT EVENTS—JAVITS CALLS ON 
PRESIDENT To AIR POLICY—ENDORSES BI- 
PARTISAN SENATE INQUIRY ON FLIGHT OF 
U-2 
WASHINGTON, May 22—A Republican Sen- 

ator called today for an accounting by the 

Eisenhower administration of what went 

wrong in the chain of events before the 

summit conference céllapse. 


Senator Javrrs, of New York, endorsing a 
projected bipartisan inquiry by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Policymaking Machinery, 
said, “I am always one who wants things 
aired and I believe that they should be aired 
any time that a great crisis like this occurs.” 

Javits said the inquiry could “either help 
or hurt the Republicans, depending on what 
the people think about it.” 


FULBRIGHT ASKS INQUIRY 


He voiced his views on a radio-television 
program taped for New York State stations. 
The program was recorded before Senator 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat of Arkansas, proposed 
an investigation by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, which he heads. 

FULBRIGHT said on his return from Europe 
yesterday that he believes an inquiry is in 
order and that his committee is the proper 
body to conduct it. 

JAVITS was asked what he thought about 
suggestions by some Democrats with ad- 
ministration blunders contributed to the 
failure of the meeting in Paris. 

“I think that when things go wrong 
naturally the administration has to account 
for them—just as when things go right, it 
gets credit for them,” Javits replied. 

“Things went wrong this time, but I do 
not really believe they went wrong in any 
way that you could hold anybody culpable 
for. 

“It is just a confluence of most unhappy 
circumstances and confusion which are in- 
herent in the fact that we do not have a 
single boss man running the show who 
knows everything, does everything, orders 
everything, and has all the reins in his one 
hand.” 

JACKSON HEADS PANEL 

Senator Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, announced Friday that the Policy Ma- 
chinery Studying Subcommittee, of which 
JAvits is a member, will make a closed-door 
inquiry into the U-2 spy plane incident “as it 
relates to the adequacy of the decisionmak- 
ing process at the top level of Government.” 
JACKSON heads the committee. 

Javits said he favored an inquiry by the 
Jackson subcommittee rather than an inves- 
tigation with recriminations flying back and 
forth which wouldn’t help us in the world. 

That committee, Javits said, has been 
digging into these very questions: How are 
decisions arrived at; who makes them; how 
are they concerted; what control is there over 
them? 

“I think it would be a very good place to 
deal with the essence of what has occurred 
without the dangers of what is called the 
congressional investigation,” he said. 

COORDINATION QUESTIONED 

In a statement today about the forthcom- 
ing hearings, Jackson said the aim will be to 
determine whether the policymaking ma- 
chinery at the highest levels of Government 
is adequate to plan for critical issues, and 
to coordinate policies effectively. 

The hearings will start Tuesday. 

An assurance that the Democrats would 
not try to make partisan advantage from 
the issue from from Senator Douetas, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, who said an inquiry is 
needed “to see if we cannot prevent in the 
future the bungles which occurred in the last 
2 weeks.” 

The Democrats will nvake no “carping crit- 
icism,” Doucias said in two radio-television 
interviews (CBS “Youth Wants To Know,” 
and MBS “Reporters’ Round-up”). 

But, he said just about every blunder con- 
ceivable had been made in handling the U-2 
incident. 

The U-2 incident dominated the talk of 
other Senators. 
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BUTLER NOTED CRITICISM 


Senator Butter, Republican, of Maryland, 
said in a newsletter to constituents: 

“Incredibly, President Eisenhower and the 
administration now face intensive criticism 
because of the Paris failure. Certain politi- 
cians, while preaching bipartisanship, are 
already sharpening their knives. * * * The 
issue at hand is not an election but survival 
of the free world against tyranny.” 

Excerpt FroM TRANSCRIPT OF “SENATE NEWS 
CONFERENCE” FOR BroaDcasT SUNDAY, May 
22, 1960, WirrH Senator Jacos K. Javits, 
REPUBLICAN, OF NEw YoOrK, BEING INTER- 
VIEWED BY HUGH SIDNEY OF TIME MAGAZINE 
AND MIKE O’NEIL ON THE NEW YORK DAILY 
NEws 
Question. Senator, since we are very in- 

terested in the events at the summit in 

Paris, would you tell us what you think about 

the statements by Senator MANSFIELD and 

some other Democrats that administration 
blunders really made a big contribution to 
the failure of the summit conference? 

Mr. Javirs. I think that when things go 
wrong naturally the administration has to 
account for them—just as when things go 
right, it gets the credit for them. Things 
went wrong this time but I really do not be- 
lieve that they went wrong in any way 
that you could hold anybody culpable for. 
It is just a confluence of most unhappy cir- 
cumstances and confusions which are in- 
herent in the fact that we don’t have a single 
boss man running the show who knows 
everything, does everything, orders every- 
thing, and has all the reins in his one hand. 
We wouldn’t like that anyhow. So I be- 
lieve that we are suffering from the way in 
which our governmental machinery is organ- 
ized and we have had the confusions which 
are incidental to the life in a democracy. 
But, of course, there is not sufficient reason 
in that—and everybody knows all these 
facts—for the shattering blow to peace 
which Khrushchev has delivered. 

Question. Both Senators LYNDON JOHNSON 
and Mike MANSFIELD hinted that perhaps 
there would be a congressional investigation 
later on. Do you think this would be a good 
thing, Senator? 

Mr. Javits. Well, I am always one who 
wants things aired and I believe that they 
should be aired anytime that a great crisis 
like this occurs. But naturally, an investi- 
gation with recriminations flying back and 
forth isn’t going to help us in the world. 

I would like to make what I consider a 
practical suggestion. I believe that a very 
good place to air these questions is in the 
subcommittee of the Government Operations 
Committee of which I am a member—the 
Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery 
headed by Senator Jackson, of Washington. 
We have been digging into these very ques- 
tions: How are decisions arrived at—who 
makes them—how are they concerted— 
what control is there over them? I think it 
would be a very good place to deal with the 
essence of what has occurred without the 
dangers of what is called the congressional 
investigation. 


Mr. JAVITS. Those of us who felt 
that this whole subject should be aired 
and should be studied realized that we 
were as a nation embarking on a new 
course where the free world had to act 
in a sense unilaterally, doing our ut- 
most to educate and inform the free 
world, and we are placing greater re- 
liance on the United Nations than we 
have ever had before. What we are do- 
ing now between the committees of the 
Senate and the administration is most 
admirable. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 additional minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 1 minute, the 
time being taken from the time of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND]. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator from 
New York has said that President Eisen- 
hower frankly discussed last evening 
where we were right and where we were 
wrong. I wonder if the Senator will now 
cite, if he is in a position to do so, in 
the President’s speech the place where 
there was an acknowledgment of error 
or an identification of the areas in which 
our policies failed or the policy was 
wrong? 

Mr. JAVITS. I cite to him the com- 
parison, and I do that because I have 
read the speech very thoroughly. I cite 
the reiteration of the President’s state- 
ment about the entry of the plane over 
the Soviet Union, conflicting statements 
which were made to begin with, the rea- 
sons for them with respect to this plane 
incident, and the comparison between 
the fact that the Russians have been 
carrying on espionage intensively and 
for years and we have been carrying 
on the U-2 flights, without in any way 
trying to beg the question as to viola- 
tions of international law or anything 
else. It seems to me the President 
there laid the facts on the line plainly 
and clearly and did not try to beg these 
questions at all. This represents to me 
the kind of directness which in this sit- 
uation gives the free world its position 
as an open world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
be taken equally from both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

iad Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I 
have some time yielded to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am con- 
siderably bothered by the bill, S. 2168, 
because it looks very much like an ef- 
fort to shift the Navy from the use of 
butter to the use of oleo or oleomar- 
garine. I would gather from the word- 
ing of the bill that there could be an 
almost complete shift, unless the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
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consin [Mr. ProxmirRE] and my junior 
colleague from Vermont [Mr. Provuty] 
were adopted. 

I fully believe that the Navy, if left 
to itself, and not subjected to pressure, 
would undoubtedly use butter to the 
maximum extent feasible, because the 
Navy certainly has a reputation for feed- 
ing its personnel with the very best food. 
However, it does appear that butter may 
be purchased by our Government within 
the next 2 or 3 months. I notice that 
the bill provides, in section 2: 

During any period when surplus butter 
stocks are available to the Navy through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation no oleomar- 
garine or margarine shall be acquired. 


That is true during only 2 or 3 months 
of the year, because no one yet has 
found any way of keeping cows from giv- 
ing more milk during the period from 
March to July than they give during the 
rest of the year, regardless of other 
circumstances. 

I know the situation has been very 
ably stated by my colleague from Ver- 
mont and the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and I do not care to take more time. 
It does seem to me, however, that we 
ought not to say that the Navy should 
use oleomargarine during a period of the 
year when butter or other dairy prod- 
ucts are in surplus and are costing our 
Government money for support prices. 

We have made pretty good progress in 
our dairy programs in the United States. 
We have put supply and demand almost, 
not quite, in balance. As Senators have 
said before, in order to have a sufficient 
supply of dairy products, we must always 
carry a surplus. 

I believe the Senate should adopt the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin and my junior colleague from 
Vermont. I can see a great deal of safe- 
guard in the amendment and no particu- 
lar harm to anyone. Therefore, I shall 
vote for the amendment. 





THE NATION’S AIRLIFT NEEDS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
increased international tension which 
we are experiencing illustrates the neces- 
sity for adequate preparedness on our 
part for any type of armed conflict 
which might occur. Certainly our entire 
defense program should be continuously 
reviewed in an effort to seek out what 
ever weaknesses exist so that they can 
be corrected immediately. Where weak- 
nesses are known, there is no excuse for 
allowing their continuance if the weak- 
nesses stem from insufficient funding. 
No further investigation is needed to re- 
veal that our capability for airlifting our 
STRAC forces is inadequate. The in- 
adequacy is certainly no reflection on the 
Military Air Transport Service, as was 
most graphically illustrated by Operation 
Big Slam. MATS has proved its ability 
to operate to the maximum degree per- 
mitted within the limit of its present 
equipment. There is a crying need, how- 
ever, for the modernization of its equip- 
ment and additions to its capability. In 
MATS’ strategic airlift fleet, there are 
483 airplanes, of which 291 are C-124 
Globemasters, which became operational 
in 1948 and are now obsolescent and 
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slow, and require midocean island bases 
for refueling on most intercontinental 
missions. At present, MATS has only 29 
of the C-133 Cargomasters, which com- 
prise the most modern equipment. A 
total of 50 of these are scheduled for 
delivery. 

Recently, Air Force Magazine pub- 
lished an article entitled “The Gap in 
Our Military Transport.” Claude Witze, 
the author, ably sets out the present 
and prospective capabilities of MATS as 
demonstrated by Operation Big Slam. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
article and explanation of the table be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article, 
including the charts, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue GaP IN Our MILiTraRy TRANSPORT 
(By Claude Witze) 


From the traffic pattern at Roosevelt Roads 
Naval Air Station, Puerto Rico, one day in 
mid-March, the field below and ahead looked 
surprisingly quiet. Navy patrol planes were 
parked on the ramp. Some amphibians were 
standing by for the search and rescue mis- 
sion. There was a short line of single-engine 
aircraft for training flights. Visible was a 
single Douglas C-124 transport wearing the 
insignia of USAF and the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, its yawning jaws open and a 
gas truck pulled up next to the wing. 
There was a MATS Douglas C-118 waiting 
for the takeoff. 

About a hundred miles away, at Ramey Air 
Force Base on the opposite corner of the 
island, there was a similar scene. It was hard 
to believe that these two fields were the 
receiving points for the biggest peacetime 
airlift in history—Big Slam/Puerto Pine— 
and were in the midst of handling 41,596 
passengers and moving 21,794 tons of cargo. 
At the peak of the operation there was a 
MATS aircraft arriving over Puerto Rico 
every 744 minutes, every 15 minutes at each 
offload base. They were departing at the 
same speed, which means there was a MATS 
operation in Puerto Rico for Big Slam every 
3 minutes and 45 seconds. Average turn- 
around time was down close to 2 hours; 24 
minutes was the record set by the C-118— 
and the schedule reliability was 93.2 percent. 

The exercise, involving more than 20,000 
Army, National Guard, and Army Reserve 
troops, and nearly 11,000 tons of equipment, 
lasted for 2 weeks. MATS picked up passen- 
gers and cargo at 14 points in the United 
States, offloaded and onloaded at the two 
fields in Puerto Rico, and returned its loads 
to their home bases. The operation in- 
volved 24,640 flying hours and 2,526 sorties. 
There were no accidents, continuing the per- 
fect safety record set by MATS in 1959. 

At times as many as a hundred MATS 
transports were in the air, enroute to or 
from Puerto Rico, but even this did not tell 
the whole story. Big Slam, to MATS, was 
more than an exercise with the Army. It 
was a test of the entire MATS organization 
to meet the demands of a wartime surge. Big 
Slam was global in scope. Only half of the 
airlift capability was used for the Puerto 
Pine part of the exercise. 

In addition to the 225 aircraft and the 
24,640 flying hours that went into the Puerto 
Rico operation, MATS at the same time was 
using another 222 aircraft and about 23,000 
flying hours to maintain its regular channel 
traffic of personnel and supplies to the Armed 
Forces all over the world. The combined op- 
eration meant that MATS increased its nor- 
mal utilization rate from 5 to 714 hours a 
day. Crews involved in both operations 
worked 12 hours a day, 7 days a week. In 
short, MATS did a month’s work in 2 weeks. 
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The total air miles rolled up in 2 weeks was 
about 5 million. 

The story of the MATS accomplishment 
during these 2 weeks already is under scru- 
tiny in Congress, where some kind of action 
is awaited to overcome the obvious gap in 
military transport. One of the failings of 
Big Slam is that none of the statistics and 
none of the headlines coming out of the ex- 
ercise makes it clear that the gap exists. 
What Big Slam proved in the obvious way is 
that MATS has the organization, the trained 
personnel, and the determination to do the 
job. It did not make clear the inadequacies 
of MATS equipment. 


USAF aircraft modification program} 
USED IN WORLD WAR II 


200-2,000 miles per |400-2,000 miles per} 180-290 miles per 
hour (bombers) hour (fighters) hour (transport 


aircraft) 
ae" | 
B-17 F~47 | C-47 
B-29 | F-51 C-54 


DESIGNED IN WORLD WAR II 


B-17 F-80 C-97 
B-50 F-84 C-118 
C-121 
C-124 


POSTWAR TO PRESENT 


B-47 F-86 C-133 
B-52 F-100 
B-58 F-104 
B-70 F-106 


1 The technology applied to weapon systems has far 
surpassed that put into strategic airlift. Fighter and 
bomber speeds have increased from 200 to nearly 2,000 
miles per hour. But the best of today’s MATS aircraft 
is barely out of World War II class. 

Modernization of MATS now is critical. 
There are 483 airplanes allocated to the 
strategic airlift fleet. Here is how they are 
divided: 

There are 107 Douglas C-118’s. This is a 
military cargo version of the airline DC—6A. 

There are 56 Lockheed C-121’s, military 
counterpart of the Constellation. 

Workhorse of the strategic force is the 
Douglas C-124 Globemaster. There are 291 
of them in MATS. There is no commercial 
version. The airplane first flew in 1948. It 
is obsolescent, slow, and requires midocean 
island bases for refueling on most inter- 
continental missions. 

Newest airplane in the MATS stable is the 
Douglas C-133 Cargomaster, a turboprop 
giant that is not designed for passenger 
hauling. MATS has 29 in inventory, will 
have 50 when deliveries are complete. 

With the exception of the C—133, the en- 
tire fleet is out of date in speed, range, and 
overall capability. It is increasingly ex- 
pensive and difficult to maintain. 

Outside of what it proved about the MATS 
capability to surge from a training pace toa 
limited-war operation, Big Slam’s major 
contribution was that it focused attention 
on strategic airlift as an integral part of a 
weapon system. This system, of course, is 
the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC) , described 
by the Army as a vital part of our deterrent 
to limited war. STRAC, says the Army, is a 
“fire brigade” that is constantly on the 
alert, just like the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, and ready to move to any point 
in the world. The requirement, clearly, is 
for air transportation and is part of the 
hard-core demand put on MATS. 

This emphasis, on the military require- 
ment for airlift as a mode of transportation 
to replace surface transportation in the inter- 
ests of national security, may be the most 
beneficial thing to come out of Big Slam. 
It comes at a time when some of the im- 
portant men on Capitol Hill have become 
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disenchanted, to one degree or another, with 
the campaign of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion to discredit MATS. 

ATA has made an effort to show that MATS 
is a quasi-socialistic organization, definitely 
un-American, contributing little to the secu- 
rity effort that could not be done better by 
private enterprise. Not all airline members 
of ATA concur in either the conclusions or 
the techniques employed by their organiza- 
tion. 

There has emerged from the discussions of 
Big Slam a realization that MATS, like the 
airlines themselves, is handicapped by lack 
of modern equipment. There is a new com- 
prehension that the MATS system and all 
its component parts, which worked well in 
Big Slam, are a basic requirement for doing 
the wartime job. The MATS peacetime job 
trains and readies this system for what lies 
ahead. There is scarcely a single advance in 
the field of air transportation that was not 
pioneered by military-transport requirements. 
More pioneering lies ahead, and again it will 
come from the military. 

A good example of this is the Air Force 
decision that all personnel should be moved 
to and from oversea assignments by air. On 
a worldwide average this has cut the time lost 
moving men from station to station by 14 
days. If you take the average man-hour 
saving and multiply it by the number of 
people moving in a year, the result, so far as 
the Air Force is concerned, is enough man- 
power to operate 22 Atlas missile squadrons. 

The Air Force moves almost all of its per- 
sonnel by air. The Army has just started a 
gradual progression toward a similar policy. 
USAF, and particularly MATS, has been try- 
ing to sell this concept at the Pentagon for 
a good many months. 

There is a similar story to be told about air 
cargo. It was USAF that pioneered the air- 
logistics concept, moving supplies to foreign 
stations in a program that has saved about 
$7 billion for the taxpayers since 1953. The 
Air Force substituted air delivery for the 
overseas-stockpile concept for engines and 
other high-cost items. In the aerospace era 
that lies ahead, this program will become 
more than a simple business economy move, 
such as an efficiency expert might introduce. 
It will be a necessity in an age when quanti- 
ties are limited and prices astronomical. 
Wider use of airlift by the Defense Depart- 
ment, in short, can reduce procurement and 
transportation costs and guarantee more ef- 
ficient use of personnel. Full use of this 
asset by the Armed Forces has been promot- 
ed mainly by MATS. 

There may be statistics, coming out of Big 
Slam, that will make this point more clearly. 
MATS, for example, contends it can move a 
full Army division to the Far East in 26.2 
days by using all its existing equipment. If 
the MATS fleet were modernized, the job 
could be done in 10 days, and in addition to 
the Army division the aircraft could move a 
four-wing composite air strike force from 
the Tactical Air Command. 

Other studies show that a modern air 
transport can deliver a helicopter transmis- 
sion from the eastern United States to Japan 
for $8.59 less than it costs by surface trans- 
portation. In the area of missile logistics, 
the same study shows, it will cost $14,000 
and 9 days to move an ICBM across the con- 
tinent. It can be airlifted in 7 hours for 
$9,200. These facts have been presented to 
the Pentagon and Congress by MATS. 

Here, for example, is a simple comparison 
from a current study of interest to the Army: 

“Five typical cargo items were selected 
from the Army inventory list and cost com- 
parisons computed for transporting from 
the United States to overseas locations—air- 
lift versus surface. It was found that air- 
lift could save from $15.34 for an office desk 
to $376.73 for a liquid oxygen tank.” For a 
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Congress that is highly concerned about 
budget problems, this is vital information. 
It is available from MATS. 

There has been an effort to portray the 
MATS salesmanship effort as a somewhat 
sinister move to increase the demand for the 
purpose of justifying a larger MATS ca- 
pability. This is not true. Maj. Gen. Ray- 
mond J. Reeves, MATS vice commander, has 
said experiences show “we must have a mili- 
tary force [in MATS] no smaller, but no 
larger, than the present one.” He says the 
civil airlines, which collected $231.6 million 
from the Defense Department in fiscal 1959, 
will get the benefit of the increased require- 
ment. 

So far as MATS aircraft are concerned, the 
original program drafted at its Scott Air 
Force Base, Ill., headquarters called for an 
eventual reduction in the size of the MATS 
fleet from 433 to 232 planes. The MATS pro- 
posal called for 94 swing-tail jets, adapta- 
tions of current airline passenger planes, 50 
C-—133’s now being delivered, and 188 new 
“workhorse” aircraft. 

USAF specifications for the new plane are 
being revised at this writing. The aircraft 
industry, however, has indicated what can be 
done and how a properly designed aircraft 
can save money. The savings in operating 
costs that will come with an efficient tur- 
bine-powered cargo plane will be an impor- 
tant factor in the considerations by Con- 
gress. It can be shown that the total oper- 
ating costs for present piston-type aircraft 
will equal both the operating and procure- 
ment cost of a turbine fleet in less than 3 
years. Modernization of MATS will save 
about $40 million a year in operating costs 
and fill the transport gap for STRAC and 
other essential forces. 

The workhorse airplane is visualized as a 
turbofan-powered cargo aircraft with a gross 
weight of about 315,000 pounds, a maximum 
payload of just short of 40 tons, and a cruis- 
ing speed of 575 miles per hour. It would 
have global range, able to carry 30 tons of 
payload 4,000 miles, or 12 tons 5,500 miles. 
At a 2,500-mile range it would have a direct 
operating cost of 4 cents a ton-mile. As jet 
and fan engines of greater power become 
available, the ton-mile cost can be reduced 
to 8% cents. 

Applied to STRAC and an operation simi- 
lar to Big Slam, the new plane would be able 
to transport 78 percent of the vehicles and 
83 percent of the total weight of a STRAC 
unit, providing high-speed lift to supplement 
the heavy-lift capability of the C~—133’s. 
With improved power, these percentages 
could be raised to 94 percent of the vehicles 
and 73 percent of the total weight of a 
STRAC unit. One aircraft of this type would 
have the lift capability of three C—124’s or 
six C-118's. 

How the capability of today’s MATS aircraft 
compares with that of proposed cargo 
planes 


Mission: The rapid overseas deployment of 
5,567 troops and 2,920 tons of cargo 





{In days] 
i 
Destination ‘‘X”’ | Destination “‘Y”’ 
6,200 nautical 9,626 nautical 
miles miles 
Factors 3 
} 
Present; Proposed Present| Proposed 
aircraft} aircraft |aircraft| aircraft 
I ania aint — 5.6 3.6 8.0 4.7 
Number of trips... 232 163 288 190 
Number of air- 
craft required. - 290 103 360 119 


For fiscal 1961, the original MATS pro- 
gram of funds for both procurement and 
development of a new optimum aircraft 
called for $250 million. As presented to 
Congress by the White House, the figure was 
cut to $50 million, barely enough to start 
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development of a new cargo plane without 
purchase of any new interim equipment. 

Almost at the same time that Congress 
received its report on Big Slam, Headquarters 
USAF was preparing a new budget proposal 
for MATS. It is expected to call for about 
$200 million. 

Under consideration for procurement are 
50 Lockheed C-—130Bs, equipped with extra 
fuel tanks to increase their range. The 
company says deliveries can be started in 
less than a year on these turboprop aircraft, 
and the price would run a little more than 
$2 million each. For an interim high-speed 
transport the proposal will seek 50 cargo 
versions of the Boeing KC-135 tanker. This 
would not be the swing-tail cargo plane 
favored by MATS a year ago, but a modified 
tanker with beefed-up floors and a side 
door for loading. Money also would be pro- 
vided, as it is in the President’s budget, for 
development of the workhorse cargo plane. 

There are strong indications that Con- 
gress, impressed by MATS efficiency and 
alarmed by the lack of modern equipment 
that would be essential in the limited-war 
situation for which STRAC was organized, 
will increase the funds. So far as the Air 
Transport Association campaign is concerned, 
there are equally strong indications that it 
has backfired. ATA witnesses have been 
sternly challenged before a House hearing, 
and at least one influential Senator, A. S. 
MIKE MonroNEY, of Oklahoma, has expressed 
bitterness over the situation. 

“I’m sick and tired of the airlines’ inabil- 
ity to look beyond their nose,” Senator Mon- 
RONEY told an Oklahoma City newspaper. 
A moment later: “I can’t afford to wait. I 
will go all-out to equip MATS with a modern 
fleet.” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
proposed program for the modernization 
of MATS calls for a reduction in the size 
of the MATS fleet from 483 to 332 planes. 
Incidentally, this reduction is errone- 
ously shown in the article as a figure of 
232 aircraft rather than 332, which is 
correct. The reduction in the number of 
aircraft would actually increase the air- 
lift capabilities of MATS through mod- 
ernization, but the proposed increased 
capability, in my opinion, still falls 
short of the minimum need. 

As I have stated on the floor of the 
Senate on numerous occasions, the four 
divisions allocated to STRAC is a bare 
minimum ground force in light of our 
possible requirements; but even this 
minimum force will be largely ineffec- 
tive—even if fully modernized—unless 
sufficient airlift capabilities are provided 
to transport them rapidly to the area 
of the world where their utilization might 
be required. MATS does not now have 
that capability. We should clearly pro- 
vide, in my judgment, more capability 
than the present modernization program 
anticipates; but, at least as a start, Con- 


gress should this year provide sufficient - 


funds for the implementation of the 
entire MATS modernization program. 
The responsibility for adequate fund- 
ing of defense needs lies squarely on 
Congress. The American people must 
rely on their Representatives in Con- 
gress to recognize the needs and provide 
the funds. Although there may be a 
question of degree with respect to some 
aspects of the defense program, the case 
for the modernization of MATS has been 
clearly shown and demonstrated. I com- 
mend the Rivers’ Airlift Subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
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for its broad study of our Nation’s air- 
lift meeds and also the action of the 
House Appropriations Committee for in- 
cluding in the defense appropriation 
$250 million for the modernization of 
MATS. Isincerely urge the Senate to in- 
crease this appropriation. 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2168) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire how the time 
stands with regard to the margarine bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PrRoxMIRE] has 47 min- 
utes remaining; the Senator from South 
Carolina has 49 minutes remaining. Has 
the Senator from South Carolina yielded 
the floor? 

Mr. THURMOND. I have not yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. President, my principal objection 
to the amendment is that once again it 
would elevate milk or dairy products to 
a preferential status and thus introduce 
what is essentially an irrelevant issue 
into the consideration of this subject. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to per- 
mit the Navy to serve oleomargarine or 
margarine. I have already indicated 
that the Army and the Air Force have 
this permissive authority. 

If the authority to serve margarine is 
to be conditioned on the existence of a 
surplus in one agricultural product, it 
is only logical that equal recognition be 
afforded the possibility that there may 
be surplus supplies of other agricultural 
products, namely, soybean oil or cotton- 
seed oil. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
affords equal recognition to soybean oil 
or cottonseed oil with dairy products. 

The amendment would condition the 
use of margarine only on the existence of 
surplus milk or dairy products. 

I would be quite willing to eliminate all 
reference to dairy products and to soy- 
bean oil or cottonseed oil, because I feel 
that these considerations should not en- 
ter into a decision on whether one mili- 
tary department should be allowed to 
serve a food that other military depart- 
ments now may serve. But if this sub- 
ject is to be complicated by tying it toa 
surplus in dairy products, I emphati- 
cally assert that it is unfair to disregard 
the possible existence of surpluses in 
soybean oil or cottonseed oil. 

Since the amendment gives a prefer- 
ential status to dairy products, I urge 
that it be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
the floor? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield the floor at 
this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from California. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
also yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from California. 


1960 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, the Senator from 
California has been yielded a total of 20 


minutes. 





CALIFORNIA’S WATER PLIGHT PRE- 
SENTS URGENT NATIONAL PROB- 


LEM 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, two re- 
cent developments in which my native 
State of California is critically involved 
have grave implications that are na- 
tional in character. They bring to the 
fore the pressing necessity for recogni- 
tion by the Congress of the crisis, and 
for action by the Congress to deal with 
it. These developments have arisen over 
the use of water by the people of Cali- 
fornia whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent in the U.S. Senate. But in a very 
real sense, they point up far-reaching 
problems basic to the future of Western 
America. They transcend State lines. 
In the semiarid West, water is life to the 
ever-increasing millions of our fellow 
Americans. But the problem is not the 
West’s alone. Its national scope was 
summarized by President Eisenhower 
when in his 1957 state of the Union 
message the President of the United 
States said: 

Water [is] rapidly becoming our Nation’s 
most precious natural resource. * * * 


The developments to which I refer are 
the startling assertion by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice that the Federal 
Government, not the State of California, 
owns all of the unappropriated water 
rights in the State; and second, to the 
proposed report of the special master in 
the case of Arizona against California 
which would deny to the 16 million citi- 
zens of California rights long recognized 
in the waters of the Colorado River. 

The action involving the Department 
of Justice is that of the City of Fresno 
against the State Water Rights Board 
of California. The city was dissatisfied 
with the board’s denial of applications 
for allocations of water from the San 
Joaquin River. It filed a mandate pro- 
ceeding in Fresno County Superior Court 
to require review. On the San Joaquin 
River, as Members of the Senate know, 
the Federal Bureau of Reclamation con- 
structed, in the late thirties and early 
forties, the great Friant Dam. By spe- 
cific direction of Congress in authoriz- 
ing the project, and later order of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
Bureau was required to comply with the 
laws of California in the construction 
and operation of the Friant project. 

FEDERAL OWNERSHIP CLAIM 


Despite the directive of Congress and 
the ruling of the highest Court in our 
land, the Department of Justice now op- 
Poses the efforts of the city of Fresno to 
obtain water for its citizens, on the 
ground that the Federal Government 
owns all of the unappropriated water 
rights in California. 

This is a startling doctrine—a strange 
Position indeed—for the legal office of 
the Government of the United States 
to advocate in the year of our Lord, 
1960. I found it difficult to believe that 
this contention seriously could be made, 
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when I read of it in newspapers of my 
State, so I obtained copies of such plead- 
ings in the case as were available from 
the Justice Department here in Wash- 
ington. On pages 14 and 15 of the type- 
script of the “Reply of the United States 
of America to the brief of respondent 
State Water Rights Board on prelim- 
inary questions posed by the Court,” the 
following assertion subscribed to by the 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States is set forth: 


The board— 


That is, the California Water Rights 
Board— 
denies the U.S. right, absent a permit from 
the State to use water of the San Joaquin 
unappropriated at the time Friant . was 
closed, but it should not. The United States 
has owned the right to use this water since 
1848. 

By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
United States acquired from Mexico the ter- 
ritory now comprising the State of Cali- 
fornia. When the United States acquired 
this territory, it became the owner of all 
lands and all rights to use water within the 
area. This ownership is still retained unless 
it has been divested pursuant to act of Con- 
gress. 

There has been no such divestment. 

An argument to the contrary is that divest- 
ment resulted from the acts of Congress of 
1866, 1870, and 1877. But this argument is 
unavailing. 


Of course, technically it can be argued 
that in the immediate pleading the Fed- 
eral Government’s sweeping claim to out- 
right ownership of all unappropriated 
water rights in California is restricted to 
those on the San Joaquin River. Yet if 
the Federal Government owns the water 
rights on the San Joaquin, by virtue of 
the 112-year-old treaty ending the Mexi- 
can War, it would have similar property 
rights and ownership in the unappropri- 
ated water rights on all of the other 
great rivers of California, including the 
Feather River, the waters of which will 
serve a giant State water project to cost 
$1,750 million. A bond issue for this vast 
sum is pending before the people and 
will be voted on at next November’s 
election. 

REACTION IN CALIFORNIA 


Quite naturally, this position of the 
Federal Government has caused the 
deepest concern in California, threaten- 
ing the future of nearly 16 million Amer- 
ican citizens resident in the Golden 
State. As typical of the reaction, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Los Angeles Times of 
April 24 appear at this point in the body 
of the REcorpD in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THOSE FEDERAL WATER CLAIMS 

The latest threat to a sound solution of 
California’s critical water problems has come 
from zealous Government lawyers who 
reached back more than a century for sup- 
port of Federal ownership claims. 

AN EARLY TREATY 

Under provisions of the 1848 Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, the Federal Government 
acquired all the land and all of the water 
rights of California. Now, 112 years later, 
all water not specifically appropriated within 
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the State is still federally owned, according 
to the Department of Justice attorneys. 

Thus, at the very time that the State is on 
the threshold of initiating the $1.75 billion 
Feather River project, the Federal Govern- 
ment has laid claim to the project’s entire 
water supply. 

State officials said they are not worried, 
for this is not the first time bureaucrats from 
Washington have muddied Federal-State 
water relations. For more than a century 
the vagueness of the law and the zeal of 
Federal officials have complicated the con- 
flicts over water use between the National 
Government and the States. 


A CLOUDY FUTURE 


These conflicts of rights and responsibili- 
ties, moreover, are bound to grow more nu- 
merous and more acute as water needs 
throughout the Nation become greater. And 
unless action is taken to clarify the situa- 
tion through laws instead of lawsuits, there 
will be no real relief. 

This was the warning given the Colorado 
River Water Users’ Association recently by 
former Under Secretary of the Interior Hat- 
field Chilson, now a USS. district judge. 

“It seems obvious,” said Judge Chilson, 
“that the use of two systems of water law— 
one for the States and their citizens and one 
for the Federal Government—all pertaining 
to water supply, is impractical and can lead 
only to controversy, confusion, and chaos.” 

There is, of course, an obvious Federal re- 
sponsibility in interstate water matters and 
in cases involving relations with foreign na- 
tions. In addition, the Constitution gives 
Congress the power to regulate commerce, 
which has been interpreted to include juris- 
diction over navigable streams, streams that 
might be made navigable and even tribu- 
taries in such stream systems. 

“But,” as Judge Chilson pointed out, “the 
fact that it is a national problem does not 
make it any the less a State problem.” 

And the major source of conflict is the 
claim of national control over unappropri- 
ated water resources, most recently asserted 
in the State where the doctrine of appro- 
priation got its start. 

Soon after the United States acquired 
the California Territory, miners began to 
make informal claims to water rights. Their 
claims were recognized by local courts and 
then extended to other beneficial uses of 
water. 

In 1866 the water rights of the miners were 
recognized and confirmed by Congress and 
formal status was given to the appropriation 
doctrine: that the one first using the water 
has the prior right to the use of it to the 
extent of his needs. 


MANY LAWS INVOLVED 


Between 1866 and 1954 a total of 16 differ- 
ent bills were passed by Congress “recogniz- 
ing in one way or another the application of 
State law in governing the use of the water 
resource in the public land States.” 

“‘Nevertheless,” said Judge Chilson, “the 
Department of Justice did not and does not 
acquiesce in the States claim of control. 
The position of the Federal Government was 
and is that although those water users who 
have appropriated water under the State law 
are protected in their water rights * * * the 
Federal Government owns all unappropriated 
water of the public domain.” 

Justice Department officials apparently 
concede that Congress has the power to con- 
vey to the States all of the interest in Fed- 
erally claimed unappropriated water except 
that specifically exempted in the Constitu- 
tion. Yet Congress has never done this ex- 
cept in bits and pieces. 

THE THREAT OF RAIDS 

In the absence of a clear congressional 
policy, every arid and semi-arid State is un- 
der the threat of Federal water raids. There 
are at present bills before the Congress that 
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establish that all rights to water by what- 
ever user—private, State, or Federal—must 
be obtained in conformity with State law. 
But they are still bills, not laws. 

“The importance of proper water conserva- 
tion and development, particularly in the 
Western States,” said Judge Chilson, “dic- 
tates that these conflicts between States and 
the Federal Government be determined as a 
matter of policy by the Congress and not by 
piecemeal litigation.” 

Until they are, no State can plan its fu- 
ture without keeping one eye on the eager 
claims from Washington. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this 
latest assertion by the Justice Depart- 
ment, in the Fresno case, of the old, out- 
worn and repudiated doctrine of Fed- 
eral paramount rights in the waters of 
California and other States is made 
more serious by the proposed report of 
the special master appointed by the 
Supreme Court in the long-drawn-out 
case of Arizona against California. His 
report was released in draft form May 5, 
and has not yet been filed with the 
Supreme Court. The master, a New 
York City lawyer, proposes to give to the 
fewer than 2 million people of Arizona 
some 3,800,000 acre feet of water from 
the Colorado River and one of its tribu- 
taries, the Gila River. Our State of Cali- 
fornia, with its nearly 16 million citi- 
zens—to whom a half-million more are 
added each year—is restricted to 4,400,- 
000 acre-feet. Our State and local au- 
thorities have vigorously pressed Cali- 
fornia’s right to 5,362,000 acre-feet from 
the main stream of the river—a right on 
which we long have based our construc- 
tive plans for the development and ex- 
pansion of our State. I have joined in 
this assertion of our State’s right to our 
fair share of Colorado River water. 


GRAVE IMPLICATIONS IN MASTER’S REPORT 


So far, the special master’s report is 
only a draft, a proposed report. All 
parties have 30 days in which to file 
comments for the master’s considera- 
tion; and then his final findings and 
recommendations go to the Supreme 
Court itself, where there will be further 
opportunity for California to assert her 
rights. 

At the time when the draft report was 
published in the newspapers, I made the 
following observations in a public state- 
ment: 

California’s growth and development de- 
pend upon an adequate supply of water. 
That is the single imposing barrier which 
our State must hurdle to assure her future. 
No one can foretell what finally the decree of 
the Court will be. It could sustain our asser- 
tions or it could overrule them. But the 
implications of the tentative report are 
grave. They point the need, I think, to set- 
ting our house in order. What we can do 
to develop our own State water resources, 
we need to do quite aside from what the 
Arizona-California lawsuit would finally de- 
termine. The master’s report supplies a 
powerful impetus for California—north and 
south, rural and urban—to compose our dif- 
ferences amicably, for the good of all the 
State. 


A few days ago, the California attor- 
ney general, Hon. Stanley Mosk, wrote 
me a letter on the same subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that his letter and 
appended comments be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and the comments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Los Angeles, May 10, 1960. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: I am enclosing a 
copy which I am sure you will find interest- 
ing of a summary of the conclusions of the 
draft report which the special master ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court in Arizona v. 
California has submitted to the parties for 
their comment prior to submitting a final 
report to the Supreme Court. 

You may remember that last July I wrote 
to you concerning the attack on western 
water rights which the United States and 
Arizona advanced in their briefs following 
the close of trial. The special master’s draft 
report confirms the fears I then expressed. 
In addition, it calls into question even the 
interstate compact method for the settling 
of interstate water and other controversies. 

The issue litigated among the States and 
the United States was the proper interpre- 
tation of the Colorado River compact, signed 
by the States in 1922, and effective in 1929 
when Congress in the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act consented to the compact. The spe- 
cial master in his draft report upholds most 
of the California contentions about the 
meaning of the compact, but says that 
meaning of the compact is irrelevant because 
Congress, when it passed the Project Act and 
made all rights subject to the compact, did 
not accurately understand that the compact 
apportionment includes the Colorado River 
tributaries as well as the main stream. The 
result is that all of Arizona’s and Nevada’s 
water must come out of the main stream, in 
competition with the California projects, 
and the tributaries in Arizona and Nevada 
may be used in those States without any 
accountability or diminution of those States’ 
total claim. 

The tentative report, if upheld, would be a 
great loss for California. We shall do our 
utmost not only in behalf of the California 
projects at whom this blow is aimed, but in 
behalf of the principles of western water 
law on which all the Western States have 
relied in building projects. 

Very sincerely, 
STANLEY Mosk, 
Attorney General. 


ARIZONA UV. CALIFORNIA—COMMENTS RE DRaFT 
Report OF S§peciaL Master Srmon H. 
RIFKIND, May 9, 1960 
According to the special master’s report, 

the following apportionment of main stream 

waters has been effectuated pursuant to the 

Boulder Canyon Project Act and by the 

water delivery contracts entered into by the 

Secretary of the Interior, on behalf of the 

United States, with the States of Arizona 

and Nevada and with public agencies of the 

State of California: 

1. If the Secretary of the Interior releases 
from Lake Mead in any year sufficient water 
to sustain beneficial consumptive uses (de- 
fined as diversions less returns to the river) 
in Arizona, California, and Nevada aggre- 
gating 7,500,000 acre-feet, this antity is 
divided 4,400,000 acre-feet to lifornia, 
2,800,000 acre-feet to Arizona, and 300,000 
acre-feet to Nevada. These allocations are 
all on a parity, he finds. 

2. If the Secretary releases water for use 
in Arizona, California, and Nevada in excess 
of that required to sustain consumptive uses 
aggregating 7,500,000 acre-feet, the excess is 
divided equally between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia (4 percent of the Arizona share of 
the surplus may be acquired by Nevada, 
however). 
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8. If the Secretary releases less than the 
quantity required to sustain 7,500,000 acre- 
feet of such uses, then the supply available 
is to be divided pro rata, that is, forty-four 
seventy-fifths to California, twenty-eight 
seventy-fifths to Arizona, and three seventy- 
fifths to Nevada. 

The special master gives, as an example, 
the result if the Secretary releases only 
enough water to sustain 6 million acre-feet 
of consumptive uses in Arizona, California, 
and Nevada from the main stream. Cali- 
fornia would get forty-four seventy-fifths of 
6 million or 3,522,000 acre-feet per year. 
The aggregate of the California water con- 
tract requirements is 5,362,000 acre-feet per 
year. The California contracts all include a 
schedule of priorities under which the first 
3,850,000 acre-feet is available for the Palo 
Verde Irrigation District and the All-Amer- 
ican Canal projects (Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Coachella Valley County Water Dis- 
trict, and the portion of the Yuma proj- 
ect in California), the next 1,212,000 for 
the Metropolitan Water District, and the 
final 300,000 for agricultural use. 

However, present perfected rights, meas- 
ured by the quantity of water actually put 
to use as of 1929, are protected from any 
deficiency unless the supply is so small as 
to make it impossible to satisfy them; in 
that event, interstate priorities will control, 
based on dates of appropriations. 

The term “present perfected rights” in- 
cludes the ultimate requirements of Indian 
reservations and other Federal reservation 
as of the date of creation of the reservation, 
irrespective of the quantities in fact here- 
tofore used. 

All quantities allocated are from the main 
stream, without deduction for uses on the 
tributaries. 

The special master finds the Colorado 
River compact, the doctrine of priority of 
appropriation, and the doctrine of equitable 
interstate apportionment all to be irrele- 
vant to the decision of this case. He holds 
that the decision is controlled entirely by 
the terms of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act, the California Limitation Act, and the 
water delivery contracts made by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under the Project Act, 
all of which he construes independently of 
the Colorado River Compact. However, in 
case the Court disagrees with his exclusion 
of the compact from consideration, he an- 
nexes his interpretations of that agreement. 
His interpretations, in general, accord with 
those of California and reject those proposed 
by Arizona. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, there 
can be no question that the master’s 
tentative interim report constitutes the 
gravest kind of a hazard to the State of 
California. In his conclusion that the 
Colorado River compact is irrelevant to 
the case, what we believed to be the basic 
agreement on the use of water of that 
great river is now disregarded. 

We must face the fact that the special 
master is an agent, or arm, of the Court, 
appointed by it to take evidence, find 
facts based thereon, and then reach con- 
clusions of law based on the evidence and 
the law as he interprets it. Inevitably, 
the Court will give great weight to the 
findings and conclusions reached by its 
master. However, I have no doubt that 
the rights of our State will be vigorously 
and ably asserted by our State officials 
before the Court itself. 

FUTURE OF STATE’S PROGRAM CLOUDED 

These two Federal actions—the Justice 
Department’s reassertion of paramount 
rights in all of the unappropriated waters 
of all of California, and the proposed de- 
nial to California of more than a milion 
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acre-feet of Colorado River water—when 
taken together, cast a dark and ugly 
cloud over the future of California. Our 
entire State water development program 
is, in the words of the Honorable Harold 
Kennedy, county counsel for Los An- 
geles County, “frustrated and placed in 
doubt.” 

Mr. President, not only is California’s 
water resources development plan—to 
which the people of my State will pay 
more than $11 billion over the years— 
“frustrated and placed in doubt,’ but the 
hopes of all other Western States, par- 
ticularly those created out of the terri- 
tory ceded by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, are equally “frustrated and 
placed in doubt.” If the Federal Gov- 
ernment can make good its amazing 
claim to outright ownership of all un- 
appropriated water rights in one State, 
California, similar outright ownership 
can be asserted from Washington over 
all the unappropriated waters of every 
one of our great public land common- 
wealths. 

Mr. President, this situation cries out 
for congressional action. There are 
pending in this Congress several legisla- 
tive proposals which deal with the basic 
question of water rights between the two 
sovereignties—State and Federal—of our 
unique American system of self-govern- 
ment. 

The most comprehensive of these bills, 
and perhaps the most carefully and 
tightly drawn, is S. 1592. This is the 
successor Measure to the highly contro- 
versial S. 863, of the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses, which some of us tried to use as 
a basis for legislation in those Con- 
gresses but to no avail. S. 1592 states by 
its own terms that its purpose is three- 
fold: 

First, to remove clouds on water rights 
previously vested under the laws of the 
17 Western States; 

Second, to provide for the future ac- 
quisition, under State law, of rights to 
the use of all unappropriated waters; 

Third, to provide adequate protection 
for Federal interests in the use and de- 
velopment of such waters. 

The proposed legislation would attain 
these purposes by having Congress de- 
clare that all unappropriated waters, 
whether ground or surface, nonnavigable 
or navigable, are available for appropria- 
tion under State laws. Federal agencies 
and permittees, licensees, and employees 
of the Federal Government would be re- 
quired to acquire property rights to the 
use of water under State law in carrying 
out Federal water uses. All existing 
rights of third parties under State or 
Federal law would be protected, includ- 
ing Indian rights. 

What is wrong with these basic policy 
goals? 

Several other bills of similar purport 
have been introduced in the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH OPPOSES STATES’ USE 


I do not want the States to hamstring 
the Federal Government in its constitu- 
tional sphere of activities in the conser- 
vation and development of our land and 
water resources. But neither do I want 
the Federal Government to hamstring 
our States in their efforts to respond to 
the needs, present and future, of their 
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citizens, in accord with local conditions 
and local needs, and in their efforts to 
use for the highest public good waters 
within their borders. 

The executive branch categorically 
opposes these proposals. But I submit 
this opposition by one branch of the 
Government is no reason why the Con- 
gress should not face up to the problem 
and fashion legislation which would end 
the constant unrest and uncertainty as 
to water rights between the several 
States and the Federal Government. 

This need was well expressed by the 
Honorable Hatfield Chilson, now an able 
Federal judge, who is a former Under 
Secretary of the Interior, the depart- 
ment of the executive branch most di- 
rectly concerned with water resource de- 
velopment. In an address last fall, 
Judge Chilson said: 

To say the least, conflict and controversy 
are not conducive to that coordination of 
effort between the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment which is so necessary if the Nation 
is to meet its rapidly expanding water needs. 

To us in the West it seems only reasonable 
that the Federal Government should be 
bound by the same rules of priority of water 
use as are its citizens. To the extent that 
Federal needs may be overriding, the nec- 
essary water supply may be obtained by the 
power of eminent domain. 

In conclusion, I repeat my opinion that a 
dual system of water rights and water con- 
trol and use, one set of rules applying to the 
Federal Government and another set of rules 
applying to other water users, can only re- 
sult in confusion and chaos. 

Future development of the water resources 
in the West will require more and more the 
cooperation of the States and the Federal 
Government. As time goes on, water devel- 
opment becomes more complex and more ex- 
pensive. If the supply is to keep pace with 
the demand, it will require the cooperation, 
coordination, and best efforts of Federal, 
State, and local governments and public and 
private institutions and private citizens. 

So long as the conflict between the Western 
States and the Federal Government exists 
over what law and what rules and regulations 
shall govern the control, use, and distribu- 
tion of the waters of the Western States, so 
long will the ill will, mistrust, and fear en- 
gendered by this conflict continue to ham- 
string and hinder the close and harmonious 
Federal-State relationship in the water- 
resource field which is so essential for the 
welfare of the West and the Nation. 


Mr. President, time is running out. 
My purpose in addressing the Senate is 
to voice the urgent need for congressional 
action. These legislative proposals form 
the basis on which we can take construc- 
tive action. As I say, the principles they 
set forth are valid. They preserve to 
every State of these United States its 
historic—and constitutional—right to 
use the waters within its borders as its 
own people determine to be in their own 
best interests. They also protect the in- 
terests of the Federal Government in its 
constitutional sphere. 

SWEEPING FEDERAL CLAIMS 


The situation caused by this Federal 
action in California presents a challenge 
which we must meet if acquisitive, pow- 
er-hungry Federal agencies are to be 
held within constitutional and reason- 
able bounds. 

Now, Mr. President, I turn again to 
the specific facts of the Government’s 
position in the Fresno case. As a lawyer, 
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I state my complete, unequivocal dis- 
agreement with the bizarre contentions 
advanced by the Justice Department at- 
torneys. 

The Department’s basic contention is 
that the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
proclaimed in 1848, somehow, in some 
way, gives to the Federal Government 
in 1960 the outright ownership of all the 
rights to all of the unappropriated wa- 
ters of the area now comprising Califor- 
nia, as well as other great Western 
States. Indeed, the Department uses 
language which suggests that even our 
lands are subject to some kind of evanes- 
cent Federal ownership or “paramount 
rights.” 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo is 
found in 9 Statutes at Large, beginning 
at page 928. After seeing the Justice 
Department’s brief, I reread this treaty. 
It is fairly long, comprising some 23 ar- 
ticles. It deals with a wide variety of 
subjects. 

First of all, it is a treaty of peace. It 
provides for the cessation of hostilities 
between the United States and Mexico. 
Among its numerous provisions are those 
for the withdrawal of the US. troops 
from Mexico, the return of custom 
houses and receipts, the treatment of 
prisoners of war in the event of any new 
outbreak of fighting, and the granting of 
American citizenship to Mexican citi- 
zens who elected to remain in the terri- 
tory ceded to the United States. I was 
particularly interested in reading the 
provision of article V, describing the new 
boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. This article provides that the 
boundary is to run— 
northward, along the western line of New 
Mexico, until it intersects the first branch 
of the River Gila (or if it should not inter- 
sect any branch of that river, then to the 
point on the said line nearest to such 
branch). 


I cite this particular provision, Mr. 
President, only to show that neither the 
Government of the United States nor 
the Government of Mexico knew precise- 
ly what lands and waters were being 
ceded. Certainly no water rights ques- 
tions as between the States and their 
citizens, on the one hand, and the Fed- 
eral Government, on the other, were in 
any remote contemplation of the chief 
clerk of the State Department, who was 
the U.S. representative, and the Mexi- 
can officials, who together drafted the 
treaty. California, as a State, was not 
even born until 2 years thereafter. 

ACTION BY CONGRESS ESSENTIAL 


Mr. President, if Federal claims to all 
of the water rights of all California in 
1960 can conceivably be based on this 
treaty of peace of 112 years ago, which 
I deny, then the Government is leaning 
on a slender reed. It emphasizes, as 
few things could emphasize, the need for 
clear legislative action to preserve the 
freedom, and initiative, of the States to 
use and develop their water resources 
for the good of the people of the State, 
as I believe the American Constitution 
intended. 

When the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go was referred to the Senate in the 30th 
Congress, some changes were made. 
Among them was a recognition by the 
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United States of Mexican land grants 
and authorization for acknowledgment 
of titles and rights stemming from these 
land grants before American tribunals. 
These were, of course, private water and 
land rights. The point I make here is 
that this peace treaty with Mexico did 
not attempt nor intend to adjudicate 
water rights, as the Department of Jus- 
tice unhappily now contends. 

In what appears to be an alternative 
basis for claiming ownership of the water 
in the San Joaquin, the Department of 
Justice takes the position that the clos- 
ing of the Friant Dam in 1941 resulted 
in an appropriation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of all unappropriated waters 
and all rights to the use of all waters 
at the damsite. I quote from the Gov- 
ernment’s return brief: 

The correctness of the position of the 
United States of America that at least since 
the closure of Friant Dam it has owned the 
fee simple title to the rights to the use of all 
of the waters of the San Joaquin River at 
Friant Dam relied upon in the case of Rank 
against Krug, as above noted, is inescapable 
in the light of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in United States v. Gerlach Live Stock Com- 


pany. 


To me, the correctness of the Govern- 
ment’s position is not inescapable. It is 
the other way around. The incorrect- 
ness of its position is inescapable. I 
shall show the fallacy of the Justice De- 
partment’s contention. First I point 
out that the Rank case to which refer- 
ence is made was a predecessor action 
to the instant case brought by the city 
of Fresno. The Rank case was a class 
suit initiated in 1939 in the State courts 
of California which the Federal Govern- 
ment caused to be transferred in 1947 
from the State court to the U.S. District 
Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, Northern Division. Plaintiffs 
were private individuals seeking to es- 
tablish a common right to the use of the 
San Joaquin River waters. Federal 
District Judge Peirson Hall, held—and I 
quote from the headnote to the case re- 
ported in volume 142 of the Federal Sup- 
plement beginning at page 1: 

Where city and United States had both 
filed applications to appropriate surplus 
waters in certain stream, and United States 
had constructed dam and impounded water 
without having first obtained permit, as re- 
quired by State law, to which United States 
were subject by reclamation laws, even if 
United States should ultimately obtain nec- 
essary permit, permit would be subject to 
provisions of California Watershed and 
County of Origin Statutes, and Government 
would have obligation to abide thereby, re- 
gardless of whether any conditions were 
placed in permit. 


The Federal Government appealed 
this judgment of the U.S. District Court 
and the appeal is now pending in the 
ninth circuit. In its pleadings on the 
appeal, the Department of Justice takes 
the same position of Federal ownership 
and Federal paramount rights as that 
which plagued us throughout the tide- 
lands controversy and has plagued us 
through so much of our history as a 
State. 
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UNITED STATES MUST COMPLY WITH STATE LAW 


To advert again to the pleading in the 
Fresno case from which I quoted above: 
By its own admission, the Government’s 
position rests upon the Gerlach case, 
decided in 1950, which is found in 339 
U.S. Reports, beginning at page 725. 
The Gerlach Live Stock Co. was owner 
of grasslands along the river below the 
Friant Dam. Their entire operation 
was dependent upon water from the San 
Joaquin, and the building of the dam 
made their grasslands a dry waste. The 
company brought an action for dam- 
ages in the U.S. Court of Claims, assert- 
ing that under California law, they were 
entitled to compensation as riparian 
owners. 

The Federal Government contended 
that the damage was not compensable 
on the ground that the project was an 
exercise of the commerce power of the 
Constitution for the control of naviga- 
tion. The Court of Claims awarded 
damages to the livestock company, and 
the Government obtained certiorari in 
the Supreme Court. Incidentally, it is 
of interest to note that an amicus curiae 
brief was filed by the then attorney gen- 
eral of Nevada in the case on behalf of 
the State of Nevada by our distinguished 
colleague, now the senior Senator from 
Nevada, ALAN BIBLE, an excellent lawyer, 
and my good friend. 

The Supreme Court, in affirming the 
awards of the court of claims, pointed 
out that Friant Dam was a Bureau of 
Reclamation project, and subject to the 
provisions of the reclamation law of 
1902. The Court states: 

We cannot disagree with claimants’ con- 
tention that in undertaking these Friant 
projects and implementing the work as car- 
ried forward by the Reclamation Bureau, 
Congress proceeded on the basis of full rec- 
ognition of water rights having valid exist- 
ence under State law. By its command that 
the provisions of the reclamation law should 
govern the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the several construction 
projects, Congress directed the Secretary of 
the Interior to proceed in conformity with 
State laws, giving full recognition to every 
right vested under these laws. 


I emphasize, Mr. President, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
found that, in authorizing construction 
and operation of Friant Dam, involving 
the waters we are talking about here, 
Congress directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to proceed in conformity with 
State laws, that is, the law of California, 
giving full recognition to every right 
vested under those California laws. 

CALIFORNIA HAS JURISDICTION 

In view of this unequivocal ruling by 
the highest court in our land on the 
very issue of the rights of the State of 
California in the waters of the San 
Joaquin, I cannot see how the Depart- 
ment of Justice now may claim that our 
State water board has no jurisdiction 
and that the State has no rights in this 
vital California stream. Later on, in 
a separate opinion, concurring in part, 
but dissenting as to the allowing of in- 
terest, Justice Douglas cited in full the 
text of section 8 of the reclamation 
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law of 1902. This section is pertinent 
to my present discussion. Let me read 
its text. I quote: 

That nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as affecting or intended to affect or 
to in any way interfere with the laws of 
any State or Territory relating to the con- 
trol, appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation, or any vested right 
acquired thereunder, and the Secretary of 
the Interior, in carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, shall proceed in conformity with 
such laws, and nothing herein shall in any 
way affect any right of any State or of the 
Federal Government or of any landowner, 
appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from 
any interstate stream or the waters thereof: 
Provided, That the right to the use of water 
acquired under the provisions of this Act 
shall be appurtenant to the land irrigated, 
and beneficial use shall be the basis, the 
measure, and the limit of the right. 


Justice Douglas, in connection with 
his discussion of this section requiring 
compliance with State laws in reclama- 
tion projects, such as the Friant Dam, 
touched on the history of the Reclama- 
tion Act. He pointed out that when the 
act was recommended in 1901, President 
Theodore Roosevelt was careful to sug- 
gest that there should be protection for 
vested rights and respect for laws of the 
State in which the reclamation project 
would be constructed. There were state- 
ments to the same effect by the man- 
agers of the legislation in both houses of 
the Congress. 

The Department of Justice is wrong in 
its philosophy. It is wrong in its law. 
I am hopeful that the courts will set it 
straight on both counts. But I reiterate 
that Congress has a fundamental re- 
sponsibility to solve this situation once 
and for all. 

I speak here for California, where my 
beloved father was born, where I was 
born, the State which I love, which will 
always be my home. But I speak also for 
Western America, fast growing and fast 
developing, destined to play an ever-in- 
creasing role in the future of the Nation. 
And it is on both counts that I earnestly 
invite my brethren in the Senate—and 
in the House of Representatives—to help 
remove a frightening hazard to my State, 
perhaps to theirs as well, to use the 
waters within our own boundaries as we 
believe will best serve the future of our 
own people. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gore in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield time to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THURMOND. Myr. President, I 
was waiting to see if cosponsors or Sen- 
ators supporting the oleomargarine bill 
wish to speak. Some of them are being 
contacted now. I shall be pleased to 
yield some time to the Senator from 
Kansas. How much time does the Sen- 
ator need? 

Mr. CARLSON. I have discussed this 
matter with the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. He said he had 
some time given him by the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, and he 
would not object to my getting 10 min- 
utes, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 
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Mr. THURMOND. I have not given 
the Senator from Vermont any time. 
He is on the other side from me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PRoxMIRE]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. CLARK. For the purpose of pro- 
pounding a unanimous consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for a 
unanimous consent request? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
will grant 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Car son]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized for 
10 minutes. 





YEAR END EVALUATION OF OIL 
IMPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, a lit- 
tle more than 1 year ago, mandatory oil 
import controls were instituted under the 
so-called national defense amendment. 
The basic objective of this action was to 
assure a healthy, vigorous, and expand- 
ing domestic petroleum industry as es- 
sential to meeting the requirements of 
our Nation in any emergency and to as- 
sure a petroleum-sufficient future with- 
out dependence upon foreign oil. 

It is well now, after a year of manda- 
tory controls, to thoughtfully and ob- 
jectively review the import program 
and—more important—the results as 
they may presently be determined. 

Mandatory controls were instituted 
only after long and exhaustive study, 
and in the face of irrefutable evidence 
that the Nation’s petroleum industry 
was being injured and rendered increas- 
ingly ineffective, day by day, as a result 
of excessive petroleum imports. 

In 1956 oilfield activity in the United 
States had reached a peak. From then 
until the institution of mandatory con- 
trols oilfield activities declined, total 
wells drilled in 1958 constituting a 5-year 
low. Meanwhile, total imports relent- 
lessly increased despite the voluntary 
plan for limitations. 

As the situation became more and more 
aggravated with both exploration and 
drilling reaching new lows, it became 
paramount to institute corrective meas- 
ures. Otherwise, the road to complete 
deterioration would have been followed. 

Such action I strongly urged to my 
colleagues and to the administration. 
Broad policies, based on legislation were 
endorsed, and the national defense 
amendment was implemented by Presi- 
aential proclamation in March of 1959. 

Previously, the domestic producer had 
witnessed his daily production declining, 
month after month. As a consequence, 
his earnings also declined and with re- 
stricted income the industry acros’ the 
Nation was faced with the necessity of 
decreasing its exploration and develop- 
ment activities proportionately. The 
contributions the industry should have 
been making toward the future were be- 
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ing denied by a factor over which the 
industry itself had absolutely no control. 

These were the circumstances before 
the institution of mandatory controls. 
The Nation had a demoralized industry 
with no prospect that it could be im- 
proved unless the major deterrent to re- 
newed activity and vigor was corrected. 
Experience has shown that the oil-pro- 
ducing industry reinvests approximately 
two-thirds of income derived from the 
sale of production in maintaining itself 
as a continuing business. This industry- 
old policy had received a severe blow be- 
cause of the worsening economic position 
of the domestic industry. 

The danger signal of the gradual de- 
terioration of the domestic industry was 
apparent in 1954 and was so recognized. 
I refer to the number of geophysical and 
core-drilling crews active at the end of 
that year. At that time, 713 such crews 
were active, a figure which has declined 
year by year through 1959 when there 
were only 490 exploratory units actively 
searching for new oil-and-gas reserves. 

This and other factors prompted a 
Presidential Cabinet Committee to rec- 
ommend that— 

If the imports of crude and residual oils 
should exceed significantly the respective 
proportions that these imports of oil bore to 
the production of domestic oil in 1954, the 
domestic fuel situation could be so impaired 
as to endanger the orderly industrial growth 
which assures the military and civilian sup- 
plies and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. There would be an inade- 
quate incentive for exploration and discovery 
of new sources of supply. 


In reviewing the 1-year period of man- 
datory controls, it is immediately appar- 
ent that they have been in the overall 
sense helpful and effective. Immediately 
upon their institution, domestic drilling 
activity increased and the crude oil price 
which had been progressively weakened, 
became relatively stabilized. Operators 
in the industry could determine their 
future programs which were no longer 
subject to the fluctuating but ever- 
increasing imports, and were enabled to 
develop consistent plans for exploration 
and development activities. Operators 
in the various States, including my own 
State of Kansas, experienced a slight 
gain in daily production and conse- 
quently a proportionate slight gain in 
revenue to be used for field and other 
oil industry expansion. Completions for 
the year of 1959 were 3.6 percent greater 
than during 1958. Continuation of this 
upward trend was anticipated. 

This was the currently encouraging 
situation that immediately resulted from 
the institution of the Nation’s manda- 
tory import program. 

Let it be pointed out that in the ab- 
sence of this program, the industry 
would have suffered utter chaos. There 
is no escaping that fact. Imports would 
have continued to have mounted, do- 
mestic production would have continued 
to have declined, and the crude oil price 
structure would unquestionably have 
deteriorated to the extreme. 

In these respects, the mandatory pro- 
gram has asserted its worth. It offered 
to the Nation’s operators a new level 
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of stability, one designed and built on a 
fixed level of crude oil imports. There 
was justification for the industry to take 
heart. 

That confidence so engendered was 
short lived, however. There is presently 
convincing evidence that the domestic 
industry enjoyed only a momentary 
respite and that at present is neither 
healthy nor vigorous, this being exactly 
contrary to the intent and goal of the 
control program. It is for this reason 
that I encourage the President and those 
responsible for oil import policies to take 
a second look at the mandatory program 
with particular respect to present con- 
ditions within the industry. It is clearly 
evident that near-depression charac- 
teristics prevail throughout this vital in- 
dustry. This is not limited to the State 
of Kansas, or to any of the other oil- 
producing areas. It is nationwide in 
scope. There is general feeling of frus- 
tration among the operators in the do- 
mestic industry as a result of this sec- 
ond period of deterioration coming, as 
it does, within a time in which we have 
crude oil import controls. Further, 
these declining trends in the industry’s 
economy appear to be accelerating. 
Every principal indicator customarily 
used to measure the health of the do- 
mestic industry is at a lesser level than 
last year. 

Exploratory activity as measured by 
the number of geophysical and core 
drilling crews shows a 13-percent decline 
as compared with 1959. 

The number of rotary rigs active, fol- 
lowing an increase after the institution 
of mandatory controls as I previously 
remarked, is currently down 14 percent 
below last year. 

Crude oil production is now 70,000 
barrels daily below 1959 averages, al- 
though it also registered an increase of 
5 percent immediately following con- 
trols. 

During 1960, there have been 22 
specific crude oil price cuts ranging from 
4 to 20 cents per barrel. These have 
been widespread geographically and 
cover in excess of 200.000 barrels per 
day of production. This trend appears 
to be an accelerating one. 

In contrast to the downward crude 
oil price trend, the cost of every major 
item or service used in finding and pro- 
ducing crude oil has been increased. 
Thus, a cost-price squeeze period in 
existence in lesser degree for the past 12 
years, has been magnified. 

In the realm of employment, the pic- 
ture is equally dismal. It is known that 
the number of persons employed in the 
industry decreased by many thousands 
in 1959 and so far this year, a further 
decline is mounting. 

These various factors point to one sim- 
ple necessity; a reappraisal of the level of 
imports in the light of current domestic 
oil industry conditions, with a view to re- 
ducing this level to a point which will 
serve the national security goals laid 
down by Congress and the executive de- 
partment. 

Before this task is undertaken, how- 
ever, it must need be pointed out that 
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although imports are the most impor- 
tant factor in the economic health and 
activity of the domestic industry, other 
factors are playing an increasingly im- 
portant role. 

Each of these must be individually 
evaluated. 

I wish to specifically point to the in- 
crease in the production and use of natu- 
ral gas liquids. This is a development of 
comparatively recent years in the fabric 
of the industry. It is serving a purpose 
of supplying heat and energy to many 
consumers beyond the reaches of natural 
gas lines but at the same time must be 
recognized as an inroad into the energy 
market for refined fuels. Further, nat- 
ural gas as a desirable fuel has expanded 
and is continuing to expand into new 
consumer areas at unrealistically low 
prices under Government regulation. 
Combined, these two elements have had 
much to do with the decrease in crude oil 
demand. “Another element which should 
be given close consideration and unques- 
tionably contributes to the problem of 
present oversupply is the upgrading of 
crude oil into higher quality finished 
products. To illustrate, for the last 12 
years, refining processes have been im- 
proved to such an extent that each year 
domestic refiners have produced 1 per- 
cent less residual fuel oil from crude oil 
stock. This has the effect of allowing 
the refiner to produce more quality prod- 
ucts from a lesser amount of crude. 

Certain marketing practices of major 
oil companies have also abetted the less- 
ening demand for crude oil through as- 
sumption of markets for imported resid- 
ual fuel oil. 

Another factor of primary importance 
concerns the annual increase in demand 
for crude oil. Until recent years, this de- 
mand increased only slightly less than 6 
percent per year. Presently, this de- 
mand has established a new plateau that 
gives every evidence of continuation at a 
level of approximately 3 percent per year. 
Thus, the historical annual demand in- 
crease has been virtually cut in half. It 
is not surprising in view of these basic 
factors that the health, the vigor, the 
price structure, and the general economy 
of the domestic petroleum industry has 
deteriorated. Due to these other factors 
and recognizing the need to maintain a 
healthy industry, it becomes all the more 
necessary to substantially reduce im- 
ports. 

These are the facts. As such they 
warrant an objective and thoughtful re- 
evaluation of the level of imports under 
the mandatory import control program. 
A realistic import level is recognized as 
being of first importance in preserving 
the full vigor and health of the domestic 
petroleum industry. 

It is suggested that particular atten- 
tion be given imports of crude oil from 
Canada. At the present time, crude pro- 
duced by our good neighbors to the north 
is considered as being our own produc- 
tion. While I feel this is sound policy, 
I do propose that all unrestricted crude 
oil and products imported from Canada 
be included in the total overall volume 
of permitted imports. 

I further suggest that a large part of 
the problem presently faced by the in- 
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dustry results from excessive imports of 
finished and unfinished products. It 
might be mentioned that the importa- 
tion of products is largely an outgrowth 
of the voluntary import program for 
when controls were placed on crude oil, 
importers immediately turned to the im- 
portation of products, at that time not 
under control. Since then, under the 
mandatory program which was broad- 
ened to include these products, there re- 
mains the question, as in the case of 
crude oil, as to whether or not permis- 
sible imports have not been fixed at too 
high a level. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge a close, 
thorough review of the domestic petro- 
leum industry under a year of manda- 
tory import controls. A serious problem 
will be revealed, but one that clearly 
points to the need for a substantial re- 
duction in the import level. 

In this review of a year under con- 
trols, and with scheduled imports now at 
the highest annual rate in history, it will 
be noted that factors that were impos- 
sible to foresee a year ago now threaten 
attainment of the basic goal of the pro- 
gram, a healthy and expanding domestic 
industry in support of the Nation’s 
security. 

In view of the clear need, I am calling 
on the administration to take such steps 
as are necessary to bring the import level 
in line with national security needs. 
Further, I believe Congress inust be alert 
to this problem and keep in mind its 
responsibility and guard against exces- 
sive imports harmful to this basic and 
essential industry. 

The mandatory program has justified 
its establishment. However, it is evi- 
dent it has only partially fulfilled its 
purpose. 

Mr. President, there was recently pub- 
lished in the El Dorado Times an edi- 
torial entitled “Blow for Oil Producers.” 
This editorial states: 

Derby Oil Co., long regarded as a sturdy 
friend and companion of the Kansas oil- 
producing independents, committed what 
the oil fellows hold to be a distinctly un- 
friendly act when it cut its price on Kansas 
crude a matter of 20 cents a barrel last 
week. 

The news came while the annual meeting 
of the Kansas Independent Oil & Gas Asso- 
ciation was in progress at Wichita, and stirred 
up a hurricane of protest. The producing 
independents are well aware that condi- 
tions are not cozy in the domestic oil in- 
dustry today, and that an oversupply both of 
crude oil and refiners’ stocks temporarily 
prevails. 

They have been discussing the feasibility of 
a general shutdown of oil wells in Kansas 
for a limited period in order to restore the 
situation. But, to a man, they feel that a 
price cut—which so far applies only to the 
Kansas crude that Derby gathers—consti- 
tutes no remedy at all, and in fact will create 
more damage than relief. 

The oil market limped along on a static 
market for several years, whose price sched- 
ule was wholly unrealistic in view of the 
rising costs that assailed all operators. Fi- 
nally, an increase in price came, and has 
helped—though costs have continued to go 
up. Now the peremptory price cut by Derby 
skims off the marginal edge, and more, of 
what producers have considered their well- 
earned profit. 
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The Derby move was hailed with high in- 
dignation, and the talk even veered to re- 
taliatory measures including a proposed boy. 
cott on Derby products. 

The Derby management submits that “re. 
finers cannot continue to pay high crude 
costs in the face of declining returns from 
refined products.” It also maintains that 
“depressed prices stem to a great extent 
from industry practices of granting price 
protection to dealers which places us at a 
competitive advantage.”’ 

In the face of this position, the produc- 
ers believe that Derby, as an old friend, 
should have gone along with them until, by 
concerted action, some relief could have 
been gained for the entire situation. The 
major crude oil buyers in the midcontinent 
area, as yet, have shown no signs of insti- 
tuting a general oil price slash—but when 
one buyer starts this procedure, the prac- 
tice generally spreads. 

What is happening in the domestic oil 
industry today is largely the same old story. 
Despite certain restrictions laid upon im- 
porters of foreign oil, a large flood of this 
commodity continues to roll into this coun- 
try. Thus, the welfare and prosperity of the 
domestic industry—with its thousands of 
employees of all ranks and its numerous al- 
lied interests—again is menaced by foreign 
oil—a condition which has persisted with 
varying degrees for more than 30 years. 

It’s a melancholy reflection that, with vast 
treasures of new oil being found in northern 
Africa and elsewhere, the world situation in- 
dicates a glutted market. Thus, it appears 
unlikely that any easing of the imports 
problem for the U.S. industry will occur in 
the immediate future. 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2168) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time neces- 
sary for the call of the roll be divided 
equally between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for 10 minutes. 





ATTACK AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, the House 
of Representatives omitted any funds for 
a new attack aircraft carrier from the 
Department of Defense appropriations 
for 1961. The matter is now before the 
appropriate Senate committee and there 
have been indications that the Senate 
committee may consider favorably the 
inclusion of a nuclear-powered attack 
carrier. 
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First, I should like to say I am very 
much in favor of an attack carrier. I 
have had some experience with the Navy, 
and with naval service. I am presently 
a captain in the Active Reserve of the 
Navy. I have served on carriers, and it 
is my judgment, supported by consid- 
erable inquiry from Navy sources, that 
what the Navy desires is not a nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier but a conven- 
tional-type aircraft carrier, for reasons 
which have been given at some length in 
the hearings before the House and Sen- 
ate committees. 

If the Senate included in the appro- 
priation a nuclear-powered carrier, and 
insisted upon its amendment, it is feared 
that since the funds for such a carrier 
would be considerably in excess of the 
cost of an attack carrier, they might not 
be expended or made available to the 
Navy; and our Armed Forces generally— 
our very national security—would suffer 
just as much as though no attack car- 
rier were authorized. 

What the Navy wishes is a conven- 
tional type attack carrier. It costs less 
money; it does the same job; and there 
is by no means the same need for a 
nuclear-powered carrier as there is for 
nuclear-powered submarines, since car- 
riers have many bases and can be ex- 
pected to return to them when the oc- 
casion arises, and they do not require 
nuclear power to enable them to remain 
indefinitely at sea. 

Therefore, it would be wasteful in my 
opinion to have a nuclear-powered car- 
rier. 

It would be equally wasteful in our 
defense posture, however, not to include 
a conventional powered carrier, because 
the carrier is the very heart of the 
American naval striking power, and 
manned combat aircraft cannot be re- 
placed by inflexible ballistic missile sys- 
tems. An attack carrier presents itself 
as a rapidly moving object. The pres- 
ence of a sufficient number of attack 
carriers in the oceans of the world would 
render virtually impossible the destruc- 
tion by any enemy of all our carriers 
bearing nuclear-armed weapons to be 
distributed at appropriate places on 
enemy territory by the carrier-borne 
aircraft. 

It would be extremely difficult, then, 
for the Soviet Government or any other 
government to pinpoint our naval air- 
craft in the event of a surprise attack 
upon the United States. This fact, along 
with the Polaris submarine and other 
elements of our mixed weapon system, 
presents the kind of deterrent which our 
defense requires to any bland surprise 
attack by any enemy. 

These mobile airbases concentrate 
our modern jet airpower where it is 
needed and keep it there until it is no 
longer required and then move it to 
another spot. 

Each deployed carrier has a capability 
of delivering from 45 to 60 nuclear 
weapons on target. 

No commitments, agreements, or out- 
pouring of gold to foreign countries is 
required for carriers to operate our air- 
craft, since they are sovereign U.S. ter- 
ritory, and therefore supplement the 
fixed bases we have and which, indeed, 
we need. 
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The least vulnerable of any aspect of 
our national airpower, particularly to 
surprise ballistic missile attack, is the 
fast carrier task force. It is vital for 
limited wars as well, particularly as 
probability of all-out war diminishes. 
However, it can fight in any war, cold, 
limited, or all-out. Such flexibility is a 
national asset. It is not in competition 
with any other weapon system, sea- 
planes or land-based planes. It is es- 
sential to our overall balanced antisub- 
marine war effort. 

It is the primary means for seeking 
out and destroying enemy sea-based 
submarine support. 

As of May 1960, 14 attack aircraft 
carriers are in operation. Of these four 
are of the modern Forrestal class, three 
are modernized Midway class, and seven 
are World War II Essez class. 

In the Forrestal class the Kittyhawk, 
recently launched, the Constellation, 
and one nuclear carrier, the Enterprise, 
are under construction. 

In 1962 the operating inventory will 
be six vessels of the Forrestal class, one 
of the Enterprise class, three of the Mid- 
way class, and four of the Essex class. 

The Essex class vessels are approach- 
ing 20 years of age. Their hulls and ma- 
chinery are wearing out. They have in- 
adequate facilities for modern jets. They 
are still useful for the less demanding 
antisubmarine warfare type of aircraft. 

I shall have something more to say 
later with regard to the very greatly in- 
creased safety factor to be found in 
modern aircraft carriers and the sur- 
prising decrease in the percentage of 
pilots killed. The casualties sustained 
in the form of injuries to personnel and 
damage to aircraft is very much less on 
the modern type conventionally pow- 
ered carrier of the Forrestal class. This 
is the ideal size, with the optimum air- 
craft operating facilities for about 90 
modern jet aircraft. This size ship has 
reduced carrier landing fatalities to one- 
fifth, and overall carrier landing acci- 
dents to one-half, of that experienced in 
smaller ships. 

It is extremely important to the anti- 
submarine warfare program. As new 
CVA’s join the fleet, replaced carriers 
are redesignated CVS. Thus, both at- 
tack carrier and antisubmarine carrier 
strength are kept at requisite levels with 
a single carrier building program. 

As to the powerplant, the conven- 
tionally powered carrier has saved 
nearly $130 million, for use in other pro- 
grams. 

Nuclear power should not becloud the 
basic issue. The carrier deck and mod- 
ern aviation facilities are of primary 
concern. Nuclear propulsion is far 
down the list of requirements when 
economy is essential. 

There have been many headlines in 
recent days proclaiming Premier Khru- 
shchev’s reprisal threats against those 
nations who permit U.S. aircraft to op- 
erate within their territory. This should 
be enough to make us carefully reevalu- 
ate our entire oversea base complex. 
Already we have had limitations placed 
on our operation of combat aircraft in 
France. Other nations will undoubtedly 
follow suit—particularly as additional 
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pressures are imposed by the Soviets. 
The choice for countries near the Soviet 
Union is not a pleasant one. With the 
primary instinct of self-preservation, 
however, more and more can be ex- 
pected to refuse us permission to operate 
combat aircraft within their borders. 
We are presently dependent to a large 
extent on oversea bases. We need these 
bases in order to maintain near troubled 
areas the airpower necessary to deter 
aggression. Loss of our oversea bases in 
any area will be an open invitation to the 
Soviets to move in to further their basic 
philosophy of spreading communism 
throughout the world. We must devise 
a suitable means by which we can con- 
tinue to maintain forces overseas in the 
face of the prospective loss of many of 
our oversea bases. The answer is 
ready made. We now have an excellent 
means of keeping our airpower near the 
scene without oversea bases—by use of 
the Navy’s attack aircraft carriers. 
Moving on the free oceans of the world, 
these ships are not dependent upon any 
international agreement to operate. 
Their aircraft do not require overfly 
rights. They are not subject to threats 
and intimidation or to pressures that 
may be applied by the Soviet Union. 
They are, in effect, a small piece of sov- 
ereign U.S. territory in whatever por- 
tion of the world they are operating. By 
maintaining a strong modern carrier 
force we can alleviate to a great extent 
any losses of oversea bases due to Soviet 
threats and still remain in a position to 
deter aggression through the free world. 





DEMOCRATS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ARE UNITED—ADDRESS BY COL. 
WILLIAM T. JOYNER 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on May 
19, 1960, Col. William T. Joyner, one of 
America’s most enlightened citizens, de- 
livered the keynote address before the 
North Carolina State Democratic Con- 
vention at Raleigh, N.C. In his address, 
Colonel Joyner dealt in a penetrating 
manner with various matters, including 
some issues of national concern. For 
this reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the body 
of the REcorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRATS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE UNITED 
(By William T. Joyner) 

On May 20, 1948, I closed the keynote ad- 
dress to the State Democratic convention 
on a personal note, relating a dramatic in- 
cident in the life of my father. Today I 
take up where I left off then—on a personal 
note. 

One night in midsummer of the year 1900 
I first saw Charles Brantley Aycock. I was 
a boy of nine and he was a virile, compelling 
man, glowing with his purposes. He had 
supper and spent the night in our home, just 
off of the campus of the college in Greens- 
boro with which my father was connected, 
the State’s first college for the training of 
young women to be teachers. 

Aycock was in the midst of the political 
campaign of that election year. He headed 
the ticket for the State Democratic Party. 

He and my father talked very seriously and 
very late into the night. They talked about 
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the establishment of universal education 
and about the redemption of the State from 
bad government, lawless violence, and the 
hot racial animosities then prevailing in the 
State. It was Aycock’s thesis that the fate 
of a democracy depends upon the intelli- 
genee and the character of its electorate. 

He stumped the State for the Democrats 
and for public schools. He and his sup- 
porters won a glorious Democratic victory. 
Since 1900 North Carolina has had a splendid 
record of Democratic achievement. Also 
North Carolina has had a splendid record 
of universal education, with free schools open 
in every nook and corner of this great State. 

Today, 60 years after Aycock’s victory with 
the Democrats, we face international, na- 
tional, and statewide tremors of trouble. In 
these dangerous times I come to call upon 
North Carolina Democrats as never before 
to keep your heads, keep your tempers, keep 
the State strongly Democratic and keep our 
schools open. 


WHY BE A DEMOCRAT? 


In 1848 my keynote speech subject was 
“Why Be a Democrat?” I reached these con- 
clusions: 

1. The advancement of man is the one 
great objective of life—and the greatest ob- 
jective of government. 

2. That government is best which has the 
greatest regard for the average man, which is 
the closest to the average man, and which 
leaves to the average man the greatest pos- 
sible freedom of choice as to his conduct. 

There are two great political parties in the 
United States—the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party. Both have long and ac- 
curately recorded histories. I think that 
those histories will show that the party which 
has been and is now most sincerely com- 
mitted to the advancement of the average 
man and to the preservation of the greatest 
measure of his freedom is the Democratic 
Party. That party has been the champion of 
liberty, freedom, and fair play which the 
average man has enjoyed. That party has 
developed the most outstanding leaders who 
have championed the cause of liberty in 
every great crisis through which our country 
has passed—Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, 
Roosevelt, Truman. The Democratic Party 
has always placed the rights and freedom of 
the average man above the material prosper- 
ity of the few. The guiding principle of the 
Democratic Party has always been that the 
freedom and prosperity of the individual on 
the bottom of the heap of humanity shall be 
put foremost—that growth must start at the 
bottom. 

It is my deep and firm personal conviction 
that the welfare of the great mass of the 
people of this State and this Nation, the 
safety and the progress of the democratic 
form of government and the advancement 
of man as such will best be promoted by the 
ascendancy of the Democratic Party in North 
Carolina and in the Nation. 

Let no one entertain the thought of de- 
parture from the National Democratic Party. 
The North Carolina Democrats and the Na- 
tional Democrats have differences of opinion 
on a number of specific policies—racial pol- 
icies, for example. But our fundamental 
principle of human progress is the same. 
There is no other political party in whose 
ranks we would feel comfortable. North 
Carolina needs the friendship, the respect, 
and the aid of the National Democrats. And 
the National Democratic Party needs North 
Carolina and all of the other Southern States. 
It needs our history, our heritage, our devo- 
tion to States rights, and our balancing 
power. Without the South, the Democrats of 
the Nation would be as much out of balance 
and as weak as the Republicans will be with- 
out Eisenhower. 

So, let us fight out and wait out our differ- 
ences within the Democratic Party and stick 
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together for Democratic victory for the up- 
lift of democracy and the continued progress 
of free men. 

Those, substantially, were the same con- 
clusions which I reached in 1948. That key- 
note speech was delivered also in a time of 
political and social turmoil. You will recall 
how nearly we came im 1948 to suffering the 
disaster of a Dewey election and how the 
Democrats, with the aid of this State, suc- 
ceeded in achieving a great national victory. 
Let us do that again. 


DEMOCRACY DEMANDS SELF-DISCIPLINE 


So, again I take up where I left off in 
1948. Now I go forward to ask a new ques- 
tion. How can a true democracy expect to 
succeed long? Is not a real democracy 
doomed to early failure? 

Think with me for a few minutes about 
democracy. History does not record any 
long period of existence of a true democracy. 
Greece was a state the economy of which 
rested upon human slavery and only a few 
of its inhabitants could vote. This was true 
also of Rome. It is true of subsequent so- 
called free states. In this country, in this 
State of North Carolina, there was, in earlier 
days, no real democracy. Until 1868 only 
free men who owned at least 50 acres of land 
could vote for a candidate for the North 
Carolina Senate. And it was not until 1920 
that women were granted the privilege of 
voting. So, for less than 50 years have we 
had a real democracy where every literate 
adult is entitled to cast a vote. 

The great threat to a democracy is the 
unrestrained instincts of man. Man is still 
struggling with his animal nature. He is 
still covetous and passionate. Most fre- 
quently he is dominated by self-interest. 
We have no satisfactory proofs that a real 
democracy can long survive against these 
baser elements of man. If the voters are 
dominated by passion, covetousness, envy 
and greed, then chaos will soon come and a 
form of authoritarian state, a dictatorship, 
must emerge. The only hope that democracy 
can survive is the hope that it can achieve 
an intelligent electorate with a dominant 
sense of self-restraint. Democratic man must 
accept the responsibilities of freedom. If a 
man would have freedom, he must restrain 
himself. If he will not restrain himself, he 
must be controlled. In a man’s vote, if he 
would preserve democracy, he must regard 
the welfare of all as superior to his own 
personal gain. What I am saying is that 
the dire threats to the existence of a democ- 
racy are selfish pressure groups and pas- 
sionate haters. If they dominate the offices 
and control the democracy, then chaos will 
certainly come and authoritarian control 
will follow. That is what Khrushchev pre- 
dicts for us. That is what may happen. It 
is probable, I think, that we are more in 
danger of chaos from within than of con- 
quest from without. 

I have said to you that intelligence and 
unselfishness are the shields against the de- 
cays of passion, covetousness and greed. Of 
course, intelligence is achieved by improve- 
ment of the mind, unselfishness is achieved 
by improvement of the spirit. It is just as 
simple as this—the- preservation of our de- 
mocracy, the saving of our civilization, de- 
pends directly upon the strength of our 
schools and of our churches. That, as I 
understand it, is what Aycock said in 1900. 
That, as I understand it, has been the guid- 
ing star of the Democratic ascendancy and 
progress in North Carolina for the past 60 
years. The spirit of North Carolinians is a 
source of continuing pride. Let us continue 
to elevate ourselves. 

It has been said by a scoffer that this part 
of our great country was and is the Bible 
Belt. It is well that that isso. There can be 
no better place for the growing of men. The 
strength of the soil, the knowledge of the 
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Bible, a love of the God of which it tells, 
simplicity, directness, humility and honor 
have been bred into native North Carolinians, 

So, we can pray that North Carolina shall 
rernain a Bible Belt and that North Caro- 
linians will recognize the value of religion 
as a bulwark for the improvement of man 
and the preservation of his liberties and our 
civilization. 

But about the improvement of intelligence, 
we can do something very definite. We have 
done something very definite. We can sup- 
port our schools. We can keep them open if 
we try hard enough. 

We must commit ourselves to the task ot 
going forward along the lines of self-dis- 
cipline and improvement which have charac- 
terized the Democratic leadership in this 
State for the last 60 years and, most recently, 
for the last 4 years. 


DEMOCRATIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE LAST 
4 YEARS 


This, I think, is the proper time for us to 
take stock of the accomplishments of the 
Democratic Party in North Carolina for the 
past 4 years. I will recount some of the ac- 
complishments of the past 4 years for you and 
I will close that accounting and this speech 
with particular attention to our record as to 
schools. 

Some major accomplishments of the pres- 
ent State administration are: 

1. An outstanding and highly productive 
industrial development program for the en- 
tire State, which has brought North Carolina 
national attention and recognition as well 
as recognition from many countries in West- 
ern Europe. In this connection, it is pertt- 
nent to note that 1959 progress exceeded 
by large margins the accomplishment of the 
recordbreaking year of 1958. During 1959, 
North Carolina obtained 571 new or expanded 
manufacturing facilities, compared to 423 in 
1958—an increase of 35 percent. This indus- 
trial growth provided jobs for 36,331 North 
Carolinians—a gain of 67 percent over the 
21,757 new jobs in 1958. New payrolls in 1959 
amounted to $118,286,000—an increase of 62 
percent over the $72,633,000 for the previous 
year. The European trip in November 1959 
can be expected to have a beneficiary effect 
for the State for years to come, with perhaps 
the greatest impact on our ports activity 
at Morehead City and Wilmington. Tonnage 
figures for our State ports have risen from 
427,538 in 1952 to 731,936 in 1959. Again, 
with reference to the overall State’s economy, 
from 1954 through 1959, capital investments 
in 1,987 new and expanded manufacturing 
plants amounted to $1,037 million. This in- 
dustrial development created approximately 
109,000 new jobs during this 5-year period, 
and added almost #341 million to our annual 
payrolls. 

2. In addition to the energetic and unique 
industrial development program at the State 
level, local development programs have been 
developed in more than 200 communities or 
areas as a result of the State’s leadership. 

3. During the last 5 or 6 years there has 
been a successful emphasis on agricultural 
diversification, food processing, and full util- 
ization of forest products, to go hand in hand 
with the direct efforts in establishing and 
expanding our industries. 

4. This administration brought about the 
creation of the Business Development Corp., 
in 1956, a private agency designed to 
assist small business and industries with 
financing their operations. In 1959, a total 
of 30 loans were made to private businesses, 
totaling $4,800,000. As of March 31, 1960, a 
total of 53 loans had been made amounting 
to $4,873,000, and as of this same date an- 
other 20 loans totaling $3,837,000 had been 
approved but not actually disbursed. These 
figures indicate the vitality and the activity 
of the Business Development Corp. in 
assisting private enterprises which for one 
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reason or another did not fimd it possible 
to obtain loans through the tsual commer- 
cial channels. 

5. The establishment of the research tri- 
angle is one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the present administration, and will 
undoubtedly in the years ahead develop into 
one of the shining gems of accomplishment 
prought into being during the last half of 
the 1950 decade. 

6. Under the present administration, our 
obsolete tax laws were revised to eliminate 
inequities in our tax structure as applied to 
businesses operating in several States, there- 
by making North Carolina more competitive 
with other States for the encouragement of 
industrial development and expansion in 
North Carolina. 

7. State minimum wage—North Carolina is 
the first State in the South to adopt a mini- 
mum wage law. 

8. This administration has given much at- 
tention and emphasis to the improvement 
of our courts, through better judicial dis- 
tricting and in the encouragement of a care- 
ful and thorough study of our judicial sys- 
tem, leading to recommendations for ef- 
fective improvement. 

9. Creation of the board of higher educa- 
tion which coordinates and unifies our 
State’s effort in higher education. 

10. A completely reorganized State high- 
way commission system, placing fiscal ad- 
ministration on a statewide basis. This re- 
organization brought modern cost account- 
ing to the highway department and has en- 
abled it to carry out competent long-range 
planning. 

11. The authorization of the construction 
of a new legislative building by the 1959 
general assembly and the beginning of the 
construction steps. 

12. Separation of the State prison depart- 
ment from the State highway commission— 
greatly improved organization and admin- 
istration, revitalized prison enterprises and 
improved rehabilitation program for inmates. 

13. Establishment of department of ad- 
ministration, enabling the Governor to have 
better administrative controls of complex 
State government. 

14. Establishment of a new department of 
water resources to coordinate and direct 
total program of water conservation, pollu- 
tion control, etc. 

15. Increased appropriations for public 
schools, higher education, mental hospitals, 
and expanded physical facilities. From 1955 
to 1960, school teacher salaries have in- 
creased 28.5 percent. 

16. Established statewide committee for 
better schools, which is conducting grass- 
Toots campaign to gain public support for 
improved curriculum, teaching methods, etc. 

17. Community college program. 

18. Against much indifference, this ad- 
ministration has pushed efforts to stop 
erosion on outer banks, obtained legislation 
to remove cattle and other stock from the 
outer banks so as to conserve this great 
natural boundary for the protection of the 
Atlantic Ocean shore line. 

And now I come to schools. 


HOW THE NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL PLAN 
DEVELOPED 


19. It is my considered opinion that the 
major leadership accomplishment in our 
State during the last 4 years is the keeping 
open of our public schools, an achievement 
accomplished without a defiance of the 
courts or a breach of the peace. 

Because I think that result was so vital 
to our State and was so very difficult to ob- 
tain, I am going to relate the events lead- 
ing to that attainment as these events oc- 
curred. I wish you to hear the facts and I 
also wish to make a record of those facts 
in the permanent files of our party. 
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The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Brown case in May 1954 
destroyed a foundation of our school system. 
That system had been built, over a period of 
more than half a century, on the foundation 
of segregation of the races—required by ex- 
press terms of the North Carolina constitu- 
tion. The Brown decision destroyed that 
foundation. 

We faced a dreadful dilemma: 

1. Defiance of what the Supreme Court of 
the United States said was the law of the 
United States must mean that ultimately our 
schools would be integrated by Federal force 
or would be closed. 

2. The substantial mixing of the races in 
our schools whether by Federal force or by 
reluctant State or local action, would surely 
cause widespread dissension and would 
surely result in the loss of public support 
for our public schools. . 

The taking of either horn of that dilemma 
would mean no public schools, no universal 
education in the State. The leadership of 
North Carolina faced a vital challenge. Then 
these eight events occurred: 

1. On August 10, 1954, Gov. William B. 
Umstead took the first step. He appointed 
the Governor’s Special Advisory Committee 
on Education and directed it to study the 
situation and to make recommendations for 
State action. That committee consisted of 
19 members, men and women residents of 
North Carolina. Mr. Thomas J. Pearsall was 
chairman. 

2. On December 30, 1954, shortly after the 
death of Governor Umstead, that committee 
filed with Governor Hodges its written re- 
port. It was short—three printed pages. 

One important finding of the committee 
was expressed in these words: “The commit- 
tee is of the opinion that the enrollment and 
assignment of children in the schools is by 
its very nature a local matter and that com- 
plete authority over these matters should be 
vested in the county and city boards of ed- 
ucation.” 

The committee made some definite and 
specific recommendations. The most im- 
portant recommendation which it made was 
this, and I quote: 

“We recommend that the General As- 
sembly of North Carolina enact the neces- 
sary legislation to transfer complete au- 
thority over enrollment and assignment of 
children in public schools and on school 
buses to the county and city boards of edu- 
cation throughout the State.” 

That report was a unanimous one. It was 
signed by each of the 19 members. I am 
filing a copy of that report with a copy of 
this speech for the files of our party. The 
names of the committee members are here 
on this printed copy of the report. They 
are here for anyone to see. Note again that 
this report was made on December 30, 1954. 
It was the first official or semiofficial step 
taken by the State definitely recommending 
legislative action. 

3. Thereafter, the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture, convening the next month, January 
1955, enacted the North Carolina pupil as- 
signment statute which (with extensive 
clarifying amendments made in the 1956 
special session) has operated in this State 
since its enactment. The legislation was 
what the committee of 19 had unanimously 
recommended on December 30, 1954. That 
legislation is a matter of record on the 
statute books of the State. Additionally, 
the legislature of 1955 authorized the con- 
tinuance of a study commission to be called 
the North Carolina Advisory Committee on 
Education. It was to have seven members 
to be appointed by the Governor and to 
consist of two members from the house of 
representatives, two members from the 
senate and three members at large. The 
Governor appointed such committee. Mr. 
Thomas J. Pearsall was named its chairman. 
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4. On August 8, 1955, Governor Hodges 
made a memorable radio and television ad- 
dress sounding his policy keynote. He 
voiced the opinion that the children of each 
of the races fared better in schools attended 
only by members of a single race and that 
their natural preference was to associate 
with members of their own race. He called 
on the races to exercise natural preference 
separation. He said: “Continue our separate 
schools voluntarily.” I file for the Demo- 
cratic Party records a copy of that speech 
by Governor Hodges. 

5. On April 6, 1956, the advisory committee 
on education made a written report to Gov- 
ernor Hodges which was broadcast over radio 
and television. The report was unanimous. 
It was a document of 11 printed pages. That 
report presented what is now the well known 
Pearsall plan. The committee accepted the 
soundness of the student assignment statute 
and the validity of Governor Hodges’ fore- 
cast of substantially complete separation by 
voluntary action. But it sensed an ominous 
unrest arising from the fear smong many 
people of the State that because of the com- 
bination of the North Carolina compulsory 
attendance law and the Brown decision, a 
child of one race might be forced, against the 
will of the student and the parents, to at- 
tend a school with members of another race. 
As a practical matter, this had the makings 
of an explosion, the committee thought. So, 
it recommended, as a safety valve, that the 
North Carolina constitution be amended so 
that no child would be forced into such a 
situation, so that if an acceptable transfer 
could not be made the child could withdraw 
from school and receive a tuition grant in 
aid to education in a private school. Fur- 
ther, the committee recommended an amend- 
ment to provide that if a school situation 
became intolerable to a community, the 
schools of that community could be closed by 
a vote of the residents of that community. 
I file with the records of the party a copy 
of that report. 

6. On June 6, 1956, our North Carolina 
Supreme Court held that that part of our 
State constitution requiring separation of 
the races in public schools was no longer 
valid, because of the holding of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court-in the Brown case (Constan- 
tian v. Anson County (244 N.C. 221)). 

7. A special session of the legislature was 
called by Governor Hodges to meet on July 
23, 1956, to consider bills which had been 
drawn to carry out the recommendations of 
the advisory committee. The legislature sat 
as a committee of whole and heard the mat- 
ter debated at length by all who wished to 
speak. There were those who argued that 
the legislation was too drastic and that it 
pointed the way to the closing of the schools. 
There were those who argued that the legis- 
lation was not drastic enough and that the 
closing of the schools should be put in the 
hands of the legislature in order that schools 
might be closed automatically or in order 
that they might be closed without a vote of 
the people of the community in which the 
troublesome situation existed. The legis- 
lature considered the arguments and the bills 
and passed the bills just as they were drawn 
and just as the advisory committee had rec- 
ommended. There are 170 members of the 
legislature. Only two voted against the 
Pearsall plan. 

8. The constitutional amendments were 
submitted to the people of North Carolina 
on September 8, 1956. Again, there was de- 
bate and much publicity. The people of 
North Carolina adopted all of the proposed 
amendments by the astounding vote of 471,- 
657 for and 101,767 against—a majority of 
nearly 5 to 1. The amendments were ap- 
proved by a majority of the voters in each 
of North Carolina’s 100 counties. 
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So, the Pearsall plan became the North 
Carolina plan. Those are the facts about 
how the North Carolina plan came to he. 
The significant features are the localizing 
of the school racial problems. The assign- 
ment of pupils is by local boards completely 
free of any State control and on criteria other 
than race. The transfer of students is com- 
pletely local. The awarding of tuition grants 
is local. The closing of schools, if amy ever 
occurs, is completely local. In none of these 
things is any State action required. 

Let us look at some results as of today. 
I cite five significant facts. 

1. In every one of the school integration 
suits in which New York attorneys have ap- 
peared, an attempt has been made to bring 
in the State board of education and the 
State superintendent of public instruction 
as defendants and to get one court order 
against those State officers at the State level. 
In every one of those cases the Federal court 
has held, on motion by the State, that there 
was no cause of action against the State 
hoard of education or the superintendent of 
public imstruction. The State defendants 
were excused on motion. 

2. In three of the school suits in which 
New York attorneys appeared, an attempt 
was made to make members of the advisory 
committee on education defendants. In 
each one of those cases the action was dis- 
missed as to the members of the advisory 
committee on education on motion. Again, 
that was on the ground that there is no State 
connection with pupil assignment. Each 
of those suits charged either action at the 
State level or conspiratorial pressure from 
the State level. In each of the suits the 
charge failed. 

The North Carolina plan has been ap- 
proved by the courts as establishing a valid 
local system of pupil assignment. The threat 
of a single court order with statewide appli- 
cation has been met up to this time, because 
State officials have not attempted to inter- 
fere with local action under the statute. 

3. To this date no court has issued any 
order taking charge of the admission of 
pupils to any school, as unfortunately has 
occurred in other States. 

4. To this date no school has been closed 
under the provisions of the Pearsall plan. 
There has not even been an attempt to close 
any schools under the constitutional provi- 
sion. 

5. Since September 8, 1956, when the last 
constitutional amendment was adopted, 
throughout the period of the ensuing 4 
years, throughout two sessions of the legisla- 
ture, throughout two primary campaigns 
(up to this date), no legislator, no office- 
holder, and no candidate for office has yet 
offered a single specific proposal of amend- 
ment of any material provision of our stat- 
utes or constitution relating to pupil assign- 
ment, tuition grants, and local option elec- 
tions. 

The magnificent result of our Democratic 
leadership up to this date is that our schools 
are open, our children are being educated— 
there has been no school-connected violence. 
I think that the people of North Carolina 
should join me in expressing gratitude for 
the wise and for the courageous leadership 
of Gov. Luther H. Hodges. 


CONCLUSION 


If I have talked too much about schools, 
charge it to my love for them. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you—the opportu- 
nity to say something for North Carolina 
Democrats and for North Carolina schools. 

I eall upon you, the leaders of our Demo- 
eratie Party, the workers in the fields, to go 
forward with our great democracy. Lift our 

to heights mever before achieved. 
Educate our electorate. Get out the vote. 
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Let us carry our North Carolina Democratic 
banner to its greatest victory in November 
1960. 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2168) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
arguments for the Proxmire amendment 
have covered much ground, but, boiled 
down, they are these: 

It is alleged that the bill, S. 2168, will 
cost the taxpayers more because any 
margarine the Navy buys will put that 
much butter in CCC hands as surplus, 
thus entailing the greater cost of Gov- 
ernment surplus purchase and disposal. 

In answer to that argument I should 
like to say that this argument has not 
been and cannot be supported by definite 
figures. It is merely a threat. 

Further, it presupposes that the Navy 
and other Government agencies must be 
tied to surplus disposal programs. This 
concept does not fit the realities and 
needs of Navy and other Government 
procurement. 

Then, too, it penalizes margarine and 
its farm ingredient oil—soybean and 
cotton—in favor of butter. In so doing 
it penalizes a product that is not price- 
supported and is affording a larger mar- 
ket—1.3 billion pounds a year—for vege- 
table oils that otherwise would be in 
surplus. 

The argument is also made that the 
Navy will use this authority to stock up 
on margarine, thereby enabling it to 
claim budgetary savings at the expense 
of putting more butter into surplus. 

In reply to this argument, I should like 
to say that, first, actually the Navy has 
been buying margarine for some time as 
a cooking fat. It has had a stocknile 
because it had to have margarine for use 
on such oceasions as the Lebanon inci- 
dent. Yet it has not stockpiled unrea- 
sonably. 

There is no reason to believe it would 
do so at the expense of butter if butter 
were good enough to deserve Navy pro- 
curement. 

Secondly, the bill, S. 2168, specifically 
provides that any excess of margarine 
bought as table spread may be disposed 
of as a cooking fat, in order not to ex- 
ert injury on butter procurement. 

There is nothing wrong with the Navy 
working some budget savings where it 
can. It is not the Navy’s job to bring 
relief to the butter industry or any other, 
but to help defend our county. Those 
who oppose S. 2168 or who support the 
Proxmire amendment are putting them- 
selves flatly in favor of unnecessary Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, or would he prefer to 
conclude his statement first? 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 
conclude my statement. Then the Sen- 
ator may answer in his own time. 

Another argument that is advanced 
for the Proxmire amendment is that 
vegetable oils are not now in surplus, 
so the bill would not be effective inso- 
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far as it would permit margarine to be 
purchased, even if butter were available 
from surplus, if vegetable oils were 
certified by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to be in surplus. 

I shall make two points in answer to 
this argument. The first is this: If the 
vegetable oils named in the bill will not 
be in surplus, butter has nothing to 
worry about, for then surplus butter 
available from CCC stocks will have 
priority under S. 2168. 

Second, this argument shows that the 
intent of the Proxmire amendment is to 
favor one farm product—butterfat— 
over another—cottonseed or soybean oil. 
I do not believe that there is any ques- 
tion that the author of the amendment 
or anyone else can deny that the pur- 
pose of the amendment and the sole in- 
tent of it is to favor one farm product, 
namely, butterfat, over another, cotton- 
seed or soybean oil. I would be glad to 
hear from the author of the amendment, 
if he does speak on this point, if that is 
not true. 

Mr. President, another argument ad- 
vanced for the Proxmire amendment is 
that while admittedly the amount of 
butter in surplus has been dropping, 
much surplus butter is in sight. In 
answer, I may say, first, that the bill 
gives due and equitable protection to 
surplus butter. Second, discrimination 
against. Navy procurement, and not sur- 
plus butter, is the intrinsic issue. 
Third, in any event, all indications from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
that CCC surplus butter asquisitions this 
year will not be substantially, if at all, 
higher than last year or the year before; 
and that of the butter so acquired, the 
school-lunch program will consume the 
great bulk of it. There is even the 
possibility that the CCC will run out of 
surplus butter next fall, as it did in 
1959. Thus the CCC is stockpiling a re- 
serve of some surplus butter now, in 
order to have enough for the school- 
Tunch needs this year. There is no in- 
dication now of large quantities, if any, 
being available for the armed services. 

Another argument advanced for the 
Proxmire amendment is that S. 2168 
promotes discrimination against butter. 
All Government agencies should be uni- 
form by following the present restric- 
tion on the Navy’s margarine buying. 

This argument, of course, is a play on 
words. It is not discrimination to give 
Government. agencies the right. to buy 
margarine if they need it. The fact that 
the Army and the Air Force demanded, 
and received, this permission back in 
1949, shows the real need for uniformity 
of permissive authority. 

Other arguments advanced for the 
Proxmire amendment are to the effect 
that the dairy industry should be pro- 
tected; that butter is a superior product; 
and so forth. Those arguments have 
nothing to do with the issue. They were 
all used 10 years ago, when the question 
of the removal of margarine taxes came 
up. None of the dire predictions then 
made have come true. 

There is no merit in the Proxmire 
amendment. The purpose of the Prox- 
mire amendment is to kill the bill. The 
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question simply boils down to this: The 
Army and the Air Force now have the 
authority to buy and use margarine, if 
they wish to do so. Will the Senate give 
the same authority to the Navy? 

The bill is a very simple bill. It merely 
gives the Navy that same authority. If 
the Navy desires to use margarine, or 
part margarine, the bill gives the Navy 
the power to do so. Under the present 
law, the Navy is required to use butter. 
The bill merely removes that restriction 
and puts cottonseed products and soy- 
bean products on the same basis with 
dairy products. What is unfair about 
that? Why should dairy products re- 
ceive a special priority over cottonseed 
oil and soybean oil products? They are 
all grown by American farmers. They 
are all produced by Americans. Why 
should not all of them be in the same 
category? 

The Navy wants the bill. The Navy 
says the bill is in the interest of the pub- 
lic. The Navy estimates, based upon 
presented figures in connection with the 
House bill, which was introduced in the 
85th Congress, that the measure would 
save about a million dollars a year. I 
think it is the duty of Congress to take 
any step that we honestly can to save 
the taxpayers’ money. It is very diffi- 
cult for me to understand why any 
Senator should say that one crop de- 
serves a priority in the eyes of the Gov- 
ernment, which represents all the citi- 
zens, Over some other crop produced by 
farmers. 

It is also difficult to understand why 
Congress should not grant the Navy the 
authority for which they are asking, 
which would put the Navy in the same 
position occupied by the Army and the 
Air Force. We are not saying the Navy 
must use oleomargarine; we are simply 
saying that they may use oleomargarine, 
if they want to, the same as the Army 
and the Air Force may do. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator make a comparison of the price 
of butter with the price of oleomarga- 
rine? 

Mr. THURMOND. The price of oleo- 
Margarine is much lower than that of 
butter. The price varies from year to 
year, but that is one reason why the Navy 
wants the authority provided in the bill. 
The Navy has found that margarine 
contains nutrients which are just as 
beneficial to the human body as butter. 
In fact, health specialists now say that 
too much fat is not good for the indi- 
vidual; and that vegetable fat is better 
for the heart than animal fat. The 
Navy feels that from a nutritional stand- 
Point margarine is just as beneficial to 
the health of a person—in fact, prob- 
ably more so—and that from the stand- 
Point of cost, fhe purchase of margarine 

Save much money. Butter costs 
between 61 and 63 cents a pound, while 
Margarine costs only 15 to 18 cents a 
pound, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Actually 
there is a very considerable saving if 
Margarine is used. 

CVI——703 
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Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Louisiana is eminently correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina aware that so 
far as most servicemen are concerned, 
it does not make any difference whether 
they eat margarine or butter, and that 
some prefer margarine? 

Mr. THURMOND. Some of them 
prefer margarine. Years ago, I myself 
ate butter almost exclusively; but as I 
began to read and study more about 
health, I learned that to promote better 
health it was desirable to eat less animal 
fat, and that vegetable fat was prefer- 
able. As a result, I have for years eaten 
both butter and margarine. Now I can 
hardly tell the difference in taste. ; 

I would say nothing to hurt the dairy 
farmers. I have many friends who are 
dairy farmers. I am simply asking on 
behalf of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices that the Navy be allowed to serve 
margarine if it wishes todo so. The bill 
simply puts cottonseed oil products and 
soybean oil products on a parity with 
dairy products. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In effect, the 
Navy is asking for the same privilege 
as that for which our wives ask, when 
they want to buy food for the household 
according to the circumstances. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Louisiana is exactly correct. Just as our 
wives may sometimes prefer to purchase 
margarine instead of butter, or vice 
versa, the Navy is asking, in the bill, for 
a similar privilege. 

Mr. President, the surplus butter 
situation is much better than it was 
last year. It is claimed that large 
quantities of surplus butter have been or 
will be dumped on the Government this 
year. What are the facts? 

Purchases from March 31 to May 18 
of this year amounted to 28.7 million 
pounds; last year, to 31.5 million pounds. 

Stocks not committed for disposal— 
that is, chiefly for the school lunch pro- 
gram—as of May 11, this year, none; last 
year, 40.5 million pounds. 

Disposals to the armed services since 
March 31—this year, none; last year, 
1.3 million pounds, which were sold to 
the Army; 3 million pounds were donated 
to the Army, making a total of 4.3 million 
pounds disposed to the armed services 
since March 31 of last year. 

I spoke of the declining purchase of 
butter by the CCC. These figures are 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

During the marketing year 1957-58, 
215.1 million pounds of butter were 
purchased. 

During the marketing year 1958-59, 
150.2 million pounds of butter were 
purchased. 

During the marketing year 1959-60, 
135.2 million pounds of butter were 
purchased. 

When did CCC butter last move to the 
armed services? The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture states it was in August 1959. 

Mr. President, are we faced with a 
great new surplus of butter, as alleged? 
The answer is no, and none is foreseen. 

There is a great deal of talk in opposi- 
tion to this bill, in an effort to create a 
great scare among those in the dairy in- 
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dustry. But such an attitude is alto- 
gether uncalled for; there is no excuse 
for it. 

The pending bill is a very simple one. 
It would merely give the Navy the right 
to serve margarine if it wishes to, or the 
right to serve some margarine if it 
wishes to, as the Army and the Air Force 
now can do. 

I sincerely hope the Proxmire amend- 
ment will be rejected, because I am con- 
fident that it is in the best interests of 
the taxpayers to have this bill, without 
the Proxmire amendment, enacted into 
law; and it probably will be in the best 
interests of the servicemen to have this 
bill, without the Proxmire amendment, 
enacted into law; and we certainly feel 
that the bill as it now stands is fair, 
just, and equitable, in that it is only 
right to permit the Navy to serve mar- 
garine, if it wishes to do so, the same as 
the Army and the Air Force are now able 
to do. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCartTHy in the chair). The Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE.. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to reply to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. 
THURMOND], who has been doing such a 
strenuous job in opposing my amend- 
ment. 

I believe the basic difficulties in the 
position taken by the Senator from 
South Carolina are, unfortunately, pro- 
cedural. If public hearings had been 
held on the bill, so that both sides could 
have been heard, perhaps a compromise 
similar to my amendment would now 
be the measure actually pending before 
the Senate. But the fact is, as I said 
on yesterday, that no witnesses were al- 
lowed by the committee to testify in re- 
gard to the bill, which is very controver- 
sial. Attempts have been made again 
and again to have the bill passed by 
the Senate, but those efforts have failed 
every time they have been made. It is 
well known that a number of Senators 
strenuously oppose the bill; but we had 
no opportunity to appear before the 
committee and speak against the bill. 

The pending amendment provides a 
very reasonable compromise. Under the 
amendment, margarine would go on the 
basic Navy ration—something never done 
before. Under the amendment, marga- 
rine would be bought by the Navy when- 
ever butter was not in surplus or when- 
ever no surplus of butter was in contem- 
plation, so far as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was concerned. What is wrong 
with that amendment, Mr. President? 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
argued again and again that the amend- 
ment would cost the taxpayers money; 
but he has not been able to elicit a single 
statistic, figure, fact, or estimate to in- 
dicate how much money the amendment 
would cost the taxpayers; he has not 
been able to produce any documentation 
at all in support of his contention that 
the amendment would cost the taxpay- 
ers money. 

The Senator from South Carolina did 
say the bill as originally drafted would 
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save the taxpayers money. But the 
committee denied that it could estimate 
what that saving would be. 

I read now from the committee’s re- 
port on the bill: 

It is impractical to make a realistic esti- 
mate of such savings. 


Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Wisconsin should read further from the 
committee’s report. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The committee went 
on to say that in reporting on H.R. 912, 
of the 85th Congress, an entirely differ- 
ent bill, the Department of the Navy 
indicated that the bill would result in 
certain savings, on the basis of certain 
assumptions, to the Navy. But my point 
is that there would be no net saving to 
the Government, because although the 
Navy would save perhaps $1 million, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would 
have to purchase, at a cost of $1 million, 
additional butter, in order to support 
dairy products, as required under exist- 
ing law. 

The Senator from South Carolina be- 
gan his argument by saying that those 
of us who favor the amendment say the 
bill would cost the taxpayers more. Mr. 
President, we have never made such an 
argument. I think I have heard every 
argument which has been made in favor 

_of the amendment and every argument 
which has been made in favor of the bill. 
We have not stated that the bill without 
the amendment would cost the taxpayers 
more. We have only said that the bill 
without the amendment would not save 
the taxpayers any money. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to point 
out that yesterday top-grade, 93 score, 
butter sold for 5742 cents on the Chi- 
cago market, the minimum price per- 
mitted under the law. 

About 6 or 7 months ago the same 
grade of butter was selling for around 
66 or 67 cents, in the open market. That 
shows what is happening to the butter 
business. From those figures, we should 
be able to tell what commodity is most 
in need of protection—for those figures 
show that during the last 6 months 
there has been a drop of almost 8 cents a 
pound in the price of butter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. I should like to 
spell out exactly what those figures 
mean, in dollars and cents, to Wisconsin 
dairy farmers, who produce butter. 
They mean that instead of making 56 
cents an hour from their great invest- 
ments and their very long hours of work 
and the great initiative they have exer- 
cised, particularly in recent years, to 
improve their farming methods, they 
probably are making only 49 or 50 cents 
an hour. For years, they have been 
seriously depressed; and, of course this 
bill would tend to make conditions even 
worse for them, and would tend to make 
them rely even more on the Federal 
Government’s price-support program, 
rather than on actual consumption and 
use. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
South Carolina argued, in the second 
place, that those of us who favor the 
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amendment had said the Navy would 
stock up on margarine and would have 
great stockpiles of margarine. But we 
did not make any such statement. We 
said that Senators have only to consider 
the situation as regards the Army and 
the Air Force, in order to see what will 
happen if the pending bill, without this 
amendment, is enacted into law. What 
would happen then would be that the 
Navy would buy margarine, and would 
stop buying butter, for the reason which 
I have stated over and over again in the 
course of this debate—namely, that the 
procurement officers wish to make the 
best possible record, and do not consider 
the situation from the overall standpoint 
of the interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment as a whole, as Members of Con- 
gress must do. 

So the Navy procurement officers 
would consider the situation solely from 
the standpoint of the Navy; and, on that 
basis, it would be to their advantage to 
purchase margarine for 15 or 16 cents a 
pound, rather than to purchase butter 
for 57 or 58 cents a pound. Therefore, 
they would purchase margarine; and 
margarine, instead of butter, would be 
consumed by all those who serve in the 
Navy. The result would be that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would 
have to buy more butter, at 57 or 58 
cents a pound. 

In the third place, the Senator from 
South Carolina said that the intent of 
the amendment is to favor one com- 
modity over another commodity. Mr. 
President, I flatly deny that. We recog- 
nize, of course, that those who produce 
soybeans are farmers also, and that they 
also are having a difficult time. How- 
ever, we argue that there are many uses 
for soybeans and there are many uses for 
cottonseed oil; use as a spread is only 
one of those many uses. The proposed 
consumption of margarine by the Navy 
would have virtually no effect in regard 
to helping the soybean farmers or the 
farmers who produce cotton. In fact, it 
is most difficult to estimate how insignif- 
icant and tiny that effect would be. 

On the other hand, the pending bill, 
if enacted into law without this amend- 
ment, would have a most serious effect on 
the dairy farmers. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam quite concerned in 
regard to how to vote on the question of 
agreeing to the amendment; in fact, I 
have not yet made up my mind on that 
point. 

In Pennsylvania, there is a large dairy 
industry; and I know the farmers are 
beset by a surplus problem. 

On the other hand, it has been difficult 
for me to understand why the Navy, as 
distinguished from the Army and the Air 
Force, should be singled out in the 
amendment which my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, has proposed. 

I wonder whether he will answer on 
that particular point. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, I will be glad 
to answer that question. Historically, 
the Navy has been singled out. If an 
amendment were offered to abolish the 
ration system, I think that would be a 
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proper amendment to consider. How- 
ever, I think it is obvious that no such 
proposal has been made. But the fact 
is that, because of the nature of the 
Navy, and the fact that those who serve 
on ships require a certain kind of diet, 
and because of the dietary problems we 
have had historically—in some navies 
the men would be served grossly inade- 
quate, unbalanced diets, for instance ex- 
clusively, salt pork—— 

Mr. CLARK. And grog. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. Congress de- 
cided years ago it was desirable to set 
out in the law provision for an adequate 
diet for members of the Armed Services 
serving in the Navy. This diet has its 
advantages. The provision for such a 
diet shows that Congress feels Navy men 
are human beings, that they are not ani- 
mals, that it is not a question merely of 
getting a certain amount of minerals 
and other nutrients into the food which 
they consume. It would be easy to 
change the Navy ration to provide for 
giving the men in the Navy no meat, but, 
instead, giving them a synthetic product 
they could consume, which would have 
the same food values. That is the way 
farmers might feed cows or pigs, but we 
are dealing with human beings, and they 
should get the best food our Govern- 
ment can afford to give them. And if 
they can eat butter, and if the Govern- 
ment can buy it without additional cost, 
as we have established again and again 
in this debate, why should not the men 
eat the butter? 

Mr. CLARK. Would not the Senator 
agree with me that the Army and Air 
Force personnel are also human beings, 
and do they not eat margarine without 
ill effects? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure the 
members of the Army and Air Force are 
human beings. I was a member of the 
Army, not the Navy. 

Mr. CLARK. I was a member of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Even though there 
is not the same historical background 
with the Army and Air Force as there 
is with the Navy, I would never argue 
that there would be ill effects from con- 
suming oleomargarine. It is good food. 
I would not assume it is anything but 
good food. Many people feel butter is 
a little superior. The price indicates 
that people in our competitive economy 
as reflected in our price structure, rate 
it as being a little superior. Therefore, 
if we remember that many people feel it 
is a superior product for them and for 
members of the Navy, why not provide 
that the Navy will buy and use it, since it 
will not, under my amendment, cost the 
Government any more, so long as the 
Government has surplus butter, which is 
going to go rancid if not used? 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator has 
made a logical argument, but should not 
his amendment cover the Army and Air 
Force also? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, politics is the 
art of the possible. If we succeed in 
getting this amendment adopted, we 
shall be very grateful. If I felt that the 
Army and Air Force would use the sur- 
plus CCC butter, we would certainly 
press for such a proposal. 
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Mr. CLARK. I refer now to a matter 
that puzzles me, on line 4 of the amend- 
ment, which prohibits the acquisition 
of margarine or oleomargarine—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. To what page does 
the Senator refer? 

Mr. CLARK. To the first page of the 
Senator’s amendment, line 4. The 
amendment provides that: 

No oleomargarine or margarine shall be ac- 
quired for use by the Navy * * * unless the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall certify— 


And now comes the part about which 
Iraise the question— 

(1) That no purchases of milk or dairy 
products have been or are intended to be 
made by any department or agency of the 
Federal Government in such fiscal year for 
the purpose of stabilizing or supporting the 
prices. 


Is that not a pretty rigorous standard 
to require the Secretary of Agriculture 
to certify to? How can the Secretary 
of Agriculture know whether or not he 
is going to make purchases toward the 
end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If he did not know, 

he would certify he did not know. It 
would be perfectly proper for the Navy 
to go ahead and make the purchase. 
This amendment is directed at intent. 
If he said there was an intention to pur- 
chase butter during the year, then we 
feel it would be unnecessary or improper 
or undesirable for the Navy to purchase 
oleo. 
Mr. CLARK. Does not the amendment 
require him to certify to a positive state- 
ment that he has no such intent, where- 
as he could not know whether he had 
any such intent, or not until he knew 
what the conditions were? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No; intention is 
enough. If the Senator were Secretary 
of Agriculture, he could certify that un- 
der the circumstances it appeared he had 
no intention to make such purchases. 
Any court, or anyone reading the 
amendment, or certainly the legislative 
history we are making at this time, would 
not say that the Secretary was therefore 
bound not to purchase any butter during 
that period. He simply would have to 
make a reasonable finding under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his answer. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
South Carolina made the point, and a 
great point was made of it, that oleo is 
cheaper than butter. That is exactly 
the reason, from the standpoint of the 
taxpayer, why the amendment should be 
adopted, to make sure that when we have 
surplus butter, or when we are likely to 
have surplus butter, it will be used. This 
is why: The cost of removing cottonseed 
oil from the market, when it becomes 
necessary, at 11 or 12 cents a pound, is 
much less than the cost of removing 
butter from the market at 55 or 60 cents 
& pound. It is 5 times as expensive for 
the taxpayer to remove butter. There- 
fore, if we can have policies followed in 
the Navy that will help out, in however 
limited a way, to support the dairy mar- 
ket, we shall be saving the taxpayer 
money, because then the taxpayer will 
not be compelled, as he is under the pres- 
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ent law, and he will be less likely to be 
compelled, to have to pay for buying 
butter at a far higher price. 

Mr. CLARK. So the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who is about as well known 
as the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
as being one who is always in favor of 
economy in Government, feels his 
amendment would save the taxpayer 
money. Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Indeed,I do. 

Mr.CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
South Carolina has said the bill gives 
adequate protection to surplus butter. I 
am sure they are sincere in providing this 
in section 2. I think this section is ex- 
ceedingly important, because it shows 
the intention of the Armed Services 
Committee, and the intention of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], 
who drafted the bill was to provide pro- 
tection for butter. But surplus butter is 
not given adequate protection, because 
section 2 of the bill provides: 

During any period when surplus butter 
stocks are available to the Navy through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation no oleomar- 
garine or margarine shall be acquired for use 
by the Navy— 


And it is this final proviso that is so 
pertinent— 
Provided, That this section shall not be ap- 
plicable during any period of time in which 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds and certi- 
fies that there is a surplus of either soybean 
or cottonseed oil. 


That means if there is cottonseed oil 
at 11 cents a pound in surplus, and butter 
at 58 cents a pound in surplus, the Navy 
can buy margarine, although there is in 
surplus butter that is not being used, 
that is in danger of going rancid, avail- 
able to the members of the Navy. But 
the procurement officers of the Navy will 
not buy that butter because they can 
obviously make a better accounting and 
a better bookkeeping showing by pro- 
curing margarine instead. 

There is today, as I understand, no 
surplus of butter, but there is an expec- 
tation on the part of the experts that 
there will be a surplus of butter, and that 
the Federal Government will have to buy 
that -butter within the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Therefore, it would be foolish if 
this week the Navy should stock up 
enough oleomargarine to last it several 
months, and then to learn it could have 
bought butter at no additional cost to 
the Government as a whole. 

That is why this amendment, which is 
a moderate amendment, which provides 
that oleomargarine can go on the ration 
list, and also provides that so long as 
there is or there is expected to be butter 
in surplus, butter will be used, makes 
sense. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is a possible mis- 
understanding. There seems to be some 
assumption that the Federal Government 
has not been buying butter this year. 
The Federal Government has been buy- 
ing butter ever since the 1st of Janu- 
ary, but has been setting it aside for the 
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school-lunch program and for similar 
purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will say to the 
Senator from Vermont, if he will per- 
mit me to interrupt, the bill provides: 

When surplus butter stocks are available 
to the Navy through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My argument is, as 
the Senator from Vermont so well and 
wisely states, the Government has been 
buying butter, but there are periods when 
butter would not be available, according 
to most constructions of the language. 

Mr. AIKEN. Probably the Govern- 
ment will be buying butter for storage, 
which butter cannot be used by the 
school-lunch program and other pro- 
grams, within 2 weeks, or even possibly 
this week. It will be done soon, because 
the Government has acquired all that is 
needed for the school-lunch program. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina desire 
to proceed? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, FULBRIGHT] such time as 
he desires, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
subject has been thoroughly debated. 
The Senator from South Carolina has 
made what I consider, an excellent refu- 
tation of the points made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

There is nothing new about this sub- 
ject. This is a wonderful illustration of 
a purely local interest which, I think, in 
the past has overridden and still seeks to 
override the national interest. 

In the debate upon the major bill 
which I sponsored some years ago, the 
Senate and the Congress overwhelmingly 
repealed the discriminatory tax upon 
margarine, which had existed thereto- 
fore some 60 years. This is simply a 
remnant of that old discriminatory sys- 
tem of restrictions and taxation. 

One thing which I think Senators from 
many States seem to forget is that there 
are other commodities involved, some of 
which are as important in the States as 
are the dairy products. I refer to such 
States as Iowa, Minnesota, and Illinois, 
and all the great States in the Midwest 
which produce soybeans. Soybeans are 
one of the most important crops now, and 
the production is rapidly increasing. 

If Senators will consider the interests 
of all their constituents, rather than the 
interests of a highly organized small 
group, I think they will feel this bill 
which I have introduced is a fair bill, 
because it will enable those farmers who 
happen to produce soybeans to have a 
fair opportunity for the market upon the 
merits of the product, rather than re- 
taining the restriction which is in the 
special interests of a particular group. 

In my own State there happen to be 
some producers of each commodity. 
There is a substantial dairy industry. 
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There is a substantial soybean industry. 
There is also a substantial cottonseed 
oil industry. All of these people are 
legitimate producers. All of these peo- 
ple deserve our attention and our sup- 
port. I can see no reason whatever, in 
the system of government under which 
we live, for picking out one group among 
all the legitimate farm producers and 
saying, “This group shall have a special 
privilege over the others.” 

I think that is the real principle in- 
volved. If on the merits, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint and from a health 
standpoint, the margarine produced from 
soybean oil and cottonseed oil is pre- 
ferred by the Navy or preferred by the 
citizens, then there ought to be some 
access to the market. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say that 
the events since the repeal of the basic 
law, which used to hold down the con- 
sumption of margarine, have proved 
conclusively the wisdom of the action of 
the Congress. In the first place, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues who rep- 
resent dairying industries to the shift 
from butter into fluid milk, as the 
proper way to market the product, 
which has been highly beneficial to the 
dairy industry itself. 

I also say that the preference of the 
American people is clearly shown by the 
fact that since the margarine tax law 
has been repealed the per capita con- 
sumption of margarine by the people of 
this country has gradually gone up, and 
the per capita consumption of butter 
has gradually gone down, which in my 
opinion justifies the assertion on the part 
of the sponsors of that legislation that 
this is the product the American people 
want. The American people are en- 
titled to it. Not only is margarine, 
pricewise, much cheaper, but it is also 
much more efficient, and all the evidence 
is pretty clear that from a health point 
of view, for those who are afflicted with 
a tendency to the accumulation of cho- 
lesterol, most health authorities agree 
that the vegetable oils used in margarine 
are more beneficial for health than the 
animal fats. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have very lim- 
ited time. I will yield for one question. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well. The Senator 
is aware, is he not, that the livestock 
industry—particularly the dairy indus- 
try—is the principal market for the soy- 
bean grower? Does the Senator not 
know that the price of soybean meal is 
$1 a ton higher than it was a year ago, 
while the price of butter is about 8 cents 
a@ pound less than it was 6 months ago? 

I hope the Senator is not trying to 
inject into the debate the old contro- 
versy as to whether the cholestero] in 
dairy products is more harmful to health 
than the sterility elements of oleomar- 
garine, because that is rather a wornout 
argument. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If there are steril- 
ity elements in oleomargaine and that 
can be proved, it would open up a tre- 
mendous market for oleomargarine in 
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many countries which are afflicted with 
overpopulation. If that is true, I think 
India would be in the market for a billion 
pounds of oleomargarine. The only 
trouble with that argument is that there 
is nothing to it. 

This proposed law would be only per- 
missive. It would not make the Navy 
buy margarine, but would merely give 
the Navy an opportunity to exercise good 
judgment in the purchase of its com- 
modities. I hope the Senate will reject 
the Proxmire amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that I have 2 minutes 
remaining. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROxMIRE] 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] for having offered the amend- 
ment, which is certainly a very fair, very 
restricted, and a very restrained ap- 
proach toward meeting the problem pre- 
sented by legislation of this kind. 

The Senator from Arkansas pointed 
out that this amendment represents an 
attack upon one geographical area. 
Quite to the contrary, it does not. That 
would be true, perhaps, if we were trying 
to prevent the sale of oleomargarine any 
place in the country. 

The only reason why oleomargarine 
has hed such an increase in sales com- 
pared with the sales of butter in the past 
few years is that the oleomargarine peo- 
ple have insisted upon imitating butter 
in every way, shape, and color that they 
can. 

I joined in the original fight against 
the earlier proposal of the Senator from 
Arkansas for eliminating restrictions 
against oleomargarine. We lost that 
fight and it was voted to let oleomarga- 
rine compete with butter in its own 
right, in its own color, and in its own 
shape. 

I wish to point out to the Senator from 
Arkansas that the Proxmire amendment 
represents essentially, good government 
and sound economy, because it will pre- 
vent one branch of the Government from 
operating against the best interests of 
another branch of the Government. 
Atter all, the Department of the Navy 
and the Department of Agriculture are 
both parts of the same great Govern- 
ment of these United States. Since we 
have a surplus of butter, it seems only 
logical that the Navy should not contrib- 
ute further to that surplus by buying a 
competitive food like margarine which 
is not in surplus and consequently ex- 
panding the costs to the taxpayers and 
complicating the problem of providing a 
support price and the support program 
for the dairy industry. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be agreed to, in the interest of 
sound government and good economy as 
well as in the legitimate interests of our 
great and growing American dairy in- 
dustry. 
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The PRESIDING -OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand there is 1 minute remaining on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
which side has 1 minute remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has 1 minute 
remaining. The Senator from Arkansas 
has used up the 6 minutes which were 
yielded by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to sum up our position on this 
amendment by saying that it is a mod- 
erate amendment. The Senator from 
Arkansas said this is a discriminatory 
effort. It is not. The amendment would 
permit margarine to be listed upon the 
Navy ration. That is point No. 1. 

Second, it would provide, however, 
that wherever there is butter in surplus 
or whenever butter is expected to be in 
surplus, butter would be bought and used 
by our Navy people. The proposal makes 
sense, because we know from our price 
structure that butter is a greatly pre- 
ferred commodity. We know that by 
and large Navy personnel prefer to use 
butter. We know that it would not save 
the taxpayer a penny to provide a cheap- 
er spread for the Navy so long as there is 
a surplus of butter in stock. 

The amendment is a_ taxpayer's 
amendment, and is in the interest of 
Navy personnel. The amendment is 
moderate. First, it provides that when- 
ever it is impractical to use butter, oleo- 
margarine may be bought; secondly, 
whenever there is no surplus of butter, 
oleomargarine may be purchased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre] for himself 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Ihave 
a live pair with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpHrey]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting he would vote “yea.” IfI 
were at liberty to vote I would vote “nay.” 
Accordingly, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARK. On this vote I have 4 
pair with the junior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Cuurcu]. If he were present and 
voting he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CuurcH], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHrey], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. KEFAUvER], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McC.Letian], the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. SparKMaN], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAl- 
MADGE] are absent on official business. 


The 
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The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
wincs] and the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. McNamara] are absent because of 


The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan] and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, O’MaHoneEy] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
yoting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCietian], the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TaLMapGE] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
warT] is absent because of death in his 
immediate family. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL] are absent on official busi- 


ness. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is absent on official business as a mem- 
ber of the official delegation to attend the 
150th celebration in Buenos Aires. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 32, as follows: 
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YEAS—48 
Aiken Green Morse 
Beall Gruening Mundt 
Bennett Hart Murray 
Bible Hartke Muskie 
Bridges Hickenlooper Pastore 
Brunsdale Hruska Prouty 
Butler Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Javits Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Keating Robertson 
Carlson Kennedy Saltonstall 
Cooper Kuchel Scott 
Cotton Long, Hawaii Smith 
Dirksen McCarthy Symington 

da Magnuson Wiley 

Dworshak Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
Prear Martin Young, Ohio 

NAYS—32 
Allott Fulbright Lusk 
Anderson Goldwater Monroney 
Bartlett Gore Morton 
Bush Hayden Moss 
Carroll Hill Russell 
Case, N.J Holland Smathers 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Douglas Johnston, S.C. Thurmond 
Eastland Kerr Williams, Del. 
Engle Lausche Yarborough 
Ervin Long, La. 

NOT VOTING—20 
Cannon Fong McNamara 
Capehart Hennings O’Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak Humphrey Schoeppel 
Church Jordan Sparkman 
Clark Kefauver Talmadge 
Curtis McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McGee 
So Mr. ProxmirRe’s amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. PROUTY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order of yesterday, the Senate will 
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proceed in executive session to consider 
en bloc the treaties on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that that 
order may be delayed temporarily, until 
I have had the opportunity to make 
some other unanimous-consent requests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNsSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committees were authorized to sit 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Business and 
Commerce of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The Subcommittee on Internal Secu- 
rity of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Investigations of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The Subcommittee on Aviation of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS TO SIT 
DURING THE SESSION OF THE 
SENATE TOMORROW 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

Committee on Foreign Relations be per- 

mitted to sit during the session of the 

Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the previous order, the 
Senate may proceed to the consideration 
of the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Ninety-two postmaster nominations. 
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JUDGES OF THE TAX COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations of 
judges of the Tax Court of the United 
States be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of judges of 
the Tax Court of the United States are 
considered and confirmed en bloc. 





US. COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Alfred C. Richmond to be admiral in 
the U.S. Coast Guard, to be effective 
June 1, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James A. Hirshfield to be vice ad- 
miral in the U.S. Coast Guard, to be ef- 
fective June 1, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Roy L. Stephenson, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district 
of Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





IN THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded tc read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations in the 
Army be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 





IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations in the 
Navy be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 





NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
VICE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
nomination of Col. Virgil J. O’Connor 
to be permanent Registrar in the Air 
Force Academy. 

The nomination was confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edwin M. Bradley for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force. 

The nomination was confirmed. 





IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Alfred J. Cler and others for perma- 
nent appointment in the Navy. 

The nominations were confirmed. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the nominations this 
day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





THE AGREEMENT FOR FACILITAT- 
ING THE INTERNATIONAL CIRCU- 
LATION OF VISUAL AND AUDITORY 
MATERIALS OF AN EDUCATION- 
AL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
CHARACTER; A CONVENTION ON 
THE TERRITORIAL SEA AND THE 
CONTIGUOUS ZONE; A CONVEN- 
TION ON THE HIGH SEAS; AN 
AGREEMENT ENTITLED “CONVEN- 
TION ON FISHING AND CONSER- 
VATION OF THE LIVING RE- 
SOURCES OF THE HIGH SEAS”; A 
CONVENTION ON THE CONTI- 
NENTAL SHELF; AND AN OP- 
TIONAL PROTOCOL OF SIGNA- 
TURES CONCERNING THE COM- 
PULSORY SETTLEMENT OF DIS- 
PUTES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
two agreements, the three conventions, 
and the optional protocol on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar be considered en bloc; 
that the understanding relating to Ex- 
ecutive L be also considered and voted 
on with the other matters en bloc; that 
a@ yea-and-nay vote be taken upon the 
question of advising and consenting to 
Executive V, and that the resolutions, 
with the accompanying understanding, 
advising and consenting to the ratifica- 
tion of the conventions, agreements, and 
optional protocol be deemed to have been 
agreed to by the same vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider, en bloc, the following =sree- 
ments, conventions, and optional proto- 
col, which were severally read the second 
time. 

EXECUTIVE V 
AGREEMENT FOR FACILITATING THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL CIRCULATION OF VISUAL AND AUDI- 

TORY MATERIALS OF AN EDUCATIONAL, 

ScreNTIFIC, AND CULTURAL CHARACTER 

The Governments of the States signatory 
to the present Agreement, 

Being convinced that in facilitating the 
international circulation of visual and audi- 
tory materials of an educational, scientific 
and cultural character, the free flow of ideas 
by word and image will be promoted and 
the mutual understanding of peoples 
thereby encouraged, in conformity with the 
aims of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

The present Agreement shall apply to vis- 
ual and auditory materials of the types 
specified in article II which are of an edu- 
cational, scientific or cultural character. 

Visual and auditory materials shall be 
deemed to be of an educational, scientific 
and cultural character: 

(a) When their primary purpose or effect 
is to instruct or inform through the devel- 
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opment of a subject or of a subject, 
or when their content is such as to main- 
tain, increase or diffuse knowledge, and aug- 
ment international understanding and 
goodwill; and 

(b) When the materials are representative, 
authentic, and accurate; and 

(c) When the technical quality is such 
that it does not interfere with the use made 
of the material. 


ARTICLE II 


The provisions of the preceding article 
shall apply to visual and auditory materials 
of the following types and forms: 

(a) Films, filmstrips and microfilm in 
either negative form, exposed and developed, 
or positive form, printed and developed; 

(b) Sound recordings of all types and 
forms; 

(c) Glass slides; models, static and mov- 
ing; wall charts, maps and posters. 

These materials are hereinafter referred 
to as “material.” 


ARTICLE IIr 


1. Each of the contracting States shall 
accord, within 6 months from the coming 
into force of the present agreement with 
respect to that State, exemption from all 
customs duties and quantitative restrictions 
and from the necessity of applying for an 
import license in respect of the importation, 
either permanent or temporary, of material 
originating in the territory of any of the 
other contracting States. 

2. Nothing in this Agreement shall exempt 
material from those taxes, fees, charges or 
exactions which are imposed on the import 
of all articles without exception and with- 
out regard to their nature and origin, even 
though such articles are exempt from cus- 
toms duties; such taxes, fees and exactions 
shall include, but are not limited to, nominal 
statistical fees and stamp duties. 

3. Material entitled to the privileges pro- 
vided by paragraph 1 of this article shall be 
exempt, in the territory of the country of 
entry, from all internal taxes, fees, charges 
or exactions other or higher than those im- 
posed on like products of that country, and 
shall be accorded treatment no less favorable 
than that accorded like products of that 
country in respect of all internal laws, regu- 
lations or requirements affecting its sale, 
transportation or distribution or affecting its 
processing, exhibition or other use. 

4. Nothing in this Agreement shall require 
any contracting State to deny the treatment 
provided for in this article to like material 
of an educational, scientific or cultural 
character originating in any State not a 
party to this Agreement in any case in which 
the denial of such treatment would be con- 
trary to an international obligation or to the 
commercial policy of such contracting State. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. To obtain the exemption, provided un- 
der the present Agreement for material for 
which admission into the territory of a con- 
tracting State is sought, a certificate that 
such material is of an educational, scientific 
or cultural character within the meaning of 
article I, shall be filed in connexion with 
the entry. 

2. The certificate shall be issued by the 
appropriate governmental agency of the 
State wherein the material to which the 
certificate relates originated, or by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization as provided for in 
paragraph 3 of this article, and in the forms 
annexed hereto. The prescribed forms of 
certificate may be amended or revised upon 
mutual agreement of the contracting States, 
provided such amendment or revision is in 
conformity with the provisions of this Agree- 
ment. 

3. Certificates shall be issued by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization for material of edu- 
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cational, scientific or cultural character pro- 
duced by international organizations rec. 
ognized by the United Nations or by any 
of the specialized agencies. 

4. On the filing of any such certificate, 
there will be a decision by the appropriate 
governmental agency of the contracting 
State into which entry is sought as to 
whether the material is entitled to the priv- 
ilege provided by article III, paragraph 1, of 
the present Agreement. This decision shall 
be made after consideration of the material 
and through the application of the stand- 
ards provided in article I. If, as a result of 
that consideration, such agency of the con- 
tracting State into which entry is sought in- 
tends not to grant the privileges provided 
by article III, paragraph 1, to that material 
because it does not concede its educational, 
scientific and cultural character, the Govy- 
ernment of the State which certified the 
material, or UNESCO, as the case may be, 
shall be notified prior to any final decision 
in order that it may make friendly represen- 
tations in support of the exemption of that 
material to the Government of the other 
State into which entry is sought. 

5. The governmental agency of the con- 
tracting State into which entry is sought 
shall be entitled to impose regulations upon 
the importer of the material to ensure that 
it shall only be exhibited or used for non- 
profit-making purposes. 

6. The decision of the appropriate gov- 
ernmental agency of the contracting State 
into which entry is sought, provided for in 
paragraph 4 of this article shall be final, 
but in making its decision the said agency 
shall give due consideration to any repre- 
sentations made to it by the Government 
certifying the material or by UNESCO as 
the case may be. 

ARTICLE V 

Nothing in the present Agreement shall 
affect the right of the contracting States 
to censor material in accordance with their 
own laws or to adopt measures to prohibit 
or limit the importation of material for rea- 
sons of public security or order. 

ARTICLE VI 

Each of the contracting States shall send 
to the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization a copy of 
each certificate which it issues to material 
originating within its own territory and shall 
inform the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization of the 
decisions taken and the reasons for any 
refusals in respect of certified materials 
from other contracting States for which 
entry is sought into its own territory. The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization shall communicate 
this information to all contracting States 
and shall maintain and publish in English 
and French catalogues of material showing 
all the certifications and decisions made 
in respect of them. 


ARTICLE VII 


The contracting States undertake jointly 
to consider means of reducing to a minimum 
the restrictions that are not removed by the 
present Agreement which might interfere 
with the international circulation of the 
material referred to in article I. 

ARTICLE VIII 

Each contracting State shall communicate 
to the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, within the 
perod of six months following the coming 
into force of the present Agreement, the 
measures taken in their respective territories 
to ensure the execution of the provisions of 
the present Agreement. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation shall communicate this information as 
it receives it to all contracting States. 
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ARTICLE IX 

1. All disputes arising out of the inter- 
pretation or application of the present 
Agreement between States which are both 

es to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, except as to articles IV and 
v, shall be referred to the International 
Court of Justice unless in any specific case 
it is agreed by the parties to have recourse 
to another mode of settlement. 

2. If the contracting States between which 
a dispute has arisen are not parties or any 
one of them is not party to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, the dis- 
pute shall, if the States concerned so desire, 
be submitted, in accordance with the con- 
stitutional rules of each of them, to an arbi- 
tral tribunal established in conformity with 
the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes signed at The Hague 
on 18 October 1907, or to any other arbitral 
tribunal. 

ARTICLE X 

The present Agreement is open to accept- 
ance by the signatory States. The instru- 
ment of acceptance shall be deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
who shall notify all the Members of the 
United Nations of each deposit and the date 
thereof. 

ARTICLE XI 

1. On or after 1 January 1950 any Member 

of the United Nations Aot a signatory to the 

t Agreement, and any non-member 
State to which a certified copy of the present 
Agreement has been communicated by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
may accede to it. 

2. The instrument of accession shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall notify all the 
Members of the United Nations and the non- 
member States, referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, of each deposit and the date 
thereof. 

ARTICLE XII 

1, The present Agreement shall come into 
force ninety days after the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations has received at least 
ten instruments of acceptance or accession 
in accordance with article X or article XI. 
As soon as possible thereafter the Secretary- 
General shall draw up a procés-verbal speci- 
fying the date on which, in accordance with 
this paragraph, the present Agreement shall 
have come into force. 

2. In respect of each State on behalf of 
which an instrument of acceptance or acces- 
sion is subsequently deposited, the present 
Agreement shall come into force ninety days 
after the date of the deposit of such instru- 
ment. 

3. The present Agreement shall be regis- 
tered with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations on the day of its entry into 
force in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter and the regulations made there- 
under by the General Assembly. 


ARTICLE XIII 


1, The present Agreement may be de- 
nounced by any contracting State after the 
expiration of a period of three years from 
the date on which it comes into force in 
respect of that particular State. 

2. The denunciation of the Agreement by 
any contracting States shall be effected by a 
written notification addressed by that State 
to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions who shall notify all the Members of 
the United Nations and all non-member 
States referred to in article XI of each noti- 
fication and the date of the receipt thereof. 

8. The denunciation shall take effect one 
year after the receipt of the notification by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1, Any contracting State may declare, at 
the time of signature, acceptance, or acces- 
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sion, that in accepting the present Agree- 
ment it is not assuming any obligation in 
respect of all or any territories, for which 
such contracting State has international ob- 
ligations. The present Agreement shall, in 
that case, not be applicable to the territories 
named in the declaration. 

2. The contracting States in accepting the 
present Agreement do not assume responsi- 
bility in respect of any or all Non-Self- 
Governing Territories for which they are 
responsible but may notify the acceptance 
of the Agreement by any or all of such terri- 
tories at the time of acceptance by such 
contracting States or at any time thereafter. 
The present Agreement shall, in such cases, 
apply to all the territories named in the 
notification ninety days after the receipt 
thereof by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

3. Any contracting State may at any time 
after the expiration of the period of three 
years provided for in article XIII declare 
that it desires the present Agreement to 
cease to apply to all or any territories for 
which such contracting State has interna- 
tional obligations or to any or all Non-Self- 
Governing Territories for which it is re- 
sponsible. The present Agreement shall, 
in that case, cease to apply to the territories 
named in the declaration six months after 
the receipt thereof by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 

4. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall communicate to all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and to all non- 
member States referred to in article XI the 
declarations and notifications received in 
virtue of the present article, together with 
the dates of the receipt thereof. 


ARTICLE XV 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be deemed 
to prohibit the contracting States from 
entering into agreements or arrangements 
with the United Nations or any of its spe- 
cialized agencies which would provide for 
facilities, exemptions, privileges or immuni- 
ties with respect to material emanating from 
or sponsored by the United Nations or by 
any of its specialized agencies. 


ARTICLE XVI 


The original of the present Agreement 
shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations and shall be opened for sig- 
nature at Lake Success on 15 July 1949 
where it shall remain open for signature 
until 31 December 1949. Certified copies of 
the present Agreement shall be furnished by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to each of the Members of the United Na- 
tions and to such other Governments as may 
be designated by agreement between the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations and the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries, having deposited their full 
powers found to be in due and proper form, 
sign the present Agreement in the English 
and French languages, each being equally 
authentic, on behalf of their respective 
Governments, on the dates appearing oppo- 
site their respective signatures. 

For Afghanistan: Abdul Hamid Aziz, 29 
Décembre 1949. 

For Argentina: 

For Australia: 

For Austria: 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

For Bolivia: 

For Brazil: ad referendum, Joaféo Carlos 
Muniz, 15 de Septembro de 1949. 

For the Union of Burma: 

For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 

For Canada: ad referendum, Andrew G. L. 
McNaughton, 17 December 1949. 
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For Chile: 

For China: 

For Colombia: 

For Costa Rica: 

For Cuba: 

For Czechoslovakia: 

For Denmark: subject to ratification, Wil- 
liam Borberg, December 29th 1949. 

For the Dominican Republic: Max Hen- 
riquez Urefia, August 5, 1949. 

For Ecuador: Homero Viteri L., 29 Decem- 
ber of 1949. 

For Egypt: 

For El Salvador: 
December 29, 1949. 

For Ethiopia: 

For France: 

For Greece: Alexis Kyrou, December 31, 
1949, 

For Guatemala: 

For Haiti: S. M. Alexis, 2 Décembre 1949. 

For Honduras: 

For Hungary: 

For Iceland: 

For India: 

For Iran: Nasrollah Entezam, December 
31st 1949. 

For Iraq: 

For Israel: 

For Italy: 

For Lebanon: Charles Malik, December 30, 
1949. 

For Liberia: 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

For Mexico: 

For Monaco: 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands, sub- 
ject to the reservation contained in the 
procés-verbal of signature drawn up prior 
to this signature: H. Riemens, December 30, 
1949. 

For New Zealand: 

For Nicaragua: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: Arne Sunde, 
December 20, 1949. 

For Pakistan: 

For Panama: 

For Paraguay: 

For Peru: 

For the Philippines, subject to ratifica- 
tion, Carlos P. Rémulo, December 31, 1949, 

For Poland: 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Sweden: 

For Switzerland: 

For Syria: 

For Thailand: 

For Turkey: 

For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 

For the Union of South Africa: 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

For the United States of America: War- 
ren R. Austin, September 13, 1949. 

For Uruguay: E. Rodriguez Fabregat, 31 
December 1949. 

For Venezuela: 

For Yemen: 

For Yugoslavia: 


PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE 


At the moment of signing the Agreement 
to Facilitate the International Circulation 
of Visual and Auditory Materials of an 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Char- 
acter, the undersigned plenipotentiaries 
have agreed as follows: 

1. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall attach to the original text 
of the Agreement the model forms of cer- 
tificates referred to in article IV which are 
being submitted for approval to the States 
members of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, as 
soon as they are transmitted to him for that 
purpose by the Director-General of this 
Organization. The Secretary-General shall 
then draw up a procés-verbal to that effect 


Hector David Castro, 
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and shall communicate to the Governments 


of the States concerned a copy of the 
procés-verbal and of the model forms of 
certificates transmitted to him. 

2. Pending the conclusion of the agree- 
ment referred to in article XVI, the Sec- 
retary-General shall transmit certified true 
copies of the Agreement to the non-mem- 
ber States designated by the Executive 
Board of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

In faith whereof the plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Protocol in the 
English and French languages, each being 
equally authentic, on the dates appearing 
opposite their respective signatures. 

For Afghanistan: Abdul Hamid Aziz, 29 
Décembre 1949. 

For Argentina: 

For Australia: 

Por Austria: 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

For Bolivia: 

For Brazil, ad referendum: Joao Carlos 
Muniz, 15 de Setembro de 1940. 

Por the Union of Burma: 

For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 

For Canada, ad referendum: Andrew G. L. 
McNaughton, 17 December 1949. 

For Chile: 

For China: 

For Colombia: 

For Costa Rica: 

For Cuba: 

For Czechoslovakia: 

Por Denmark, subject to ratification: Wil- 
liam Borberg, December 29th, 1949. 

Por the Dominican Republic: Max Hen- 
riquez Urena, August 5th, 1949. 

For Ecuador: Homero Viteri L., 29 De- 
cember of 1949. 

For Egypt: 

Por El Salvador: Hector David Castro, De- 
cember 29, 1949. 

For Ethiopia: 

For France: 

For Greece: Alexis Kyrou, December 31, 
1949. 

Por Guatemala: 

Por Haiti: S. M. Alexis, 2 Décember 1949. 

For Honduras: 

For Hungary: 

For Iceland: 

For India: 

For Iran: Nasrollah Entezam, December 
31, 1949. 

For Iraq: 

For Israel: 

For Italy: 

For Lebanon: Charles Malik, December 30, 
1949. 

For Liberia: 

Por the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

For Mexico: 

Por Monaco: 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: H. 
Riemens, December 30, 1949. 

For New Zealand: 

For Nicaragua: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: Arne Sunde, 
December 20, 1949. 

For Pakistan: 

For Panama: 

Por Paraguay: 

For Peru: 

For the Philippines, subject to ratification: 
Carlos P. Rémulo, December 31, 1949. 

Por Poland: 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Sweden: 

For Switzerland: 

For Syria: 

Por Thailand: 

Por Turkey: 

Por the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 

For the Union of South Africa: 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: 
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For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

For the United States of America: Warren 
R. Austin, September 13, 1949. 
E. Rodriguez Fabregat, 


For Venezuela: 

For Yemen: 

Por Yugoslavia: 

Certified true copy. 

For the Secretary-General: 

KERNO, 

Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the Legal Department. 


EXECUTIVE J 


ANNEx I—CONVENTION ON THE TERRITORIAL 
SEA AND THE CONTIGUOUS ZONE 


The States Parties to this Convention 
have agreed as follows: 
PART I—TERRITORIAL SEA 
Section I. General 
Article 1 


1. The sovereignty of a State extends, be- 
yond its land territory and its internal 
waters, to a belt of sea adjacent to its coast, 
described as the territorial sea. 

2. This sovereignty is exercised subject to 
the provisions of these articles and to other 
rules of international law. 


Article 2 


The sovereignty of a coastal State extends 
to the air space over the territorial sea as 
well as to its bed and subsoil. 


Section II. Limits of the Territorial Sea 
Article 3 


Except where otherwise provided in these 
articles, the normal baseline for measuring 
the breadth of the territorial sea is the low- 
water line along the coast as marked on 
large-scale charts officially recognized by 
the coastal State. 


Article 4 


1. In localities where the coast line is 
deeply indented and cut into, or if there is 
a fringe of islands along the coast in its 
immediate vicinity, the method of straight 
baselines joining appropriate points may be 
employed in drawing the baseline from 
which the breadth of the territorial sea is 
measured. 

2. The drawing of such baselines must not 
depart to any appreciable extent from the 
general direction of the coast, and the sea 
areas lying within the lines must be suffi- 
ciently closely linked to the land domain to 
be subject to the régime of internal waters. 

3. Baselines shall not be drawn to and 
from low-tide elevations, unless lighthouses 
or similar installations which are perma- 
nently above sea level have been built on 
them. 

4. Where the method of straight baselines 
is applicable under the provisions of para- 
graph 1, account may be taken, in determin- 
ing particular baselines, of economic inter- 
ests peculiar to the region concerned, the 
reality and the importance of which are 
clearly evidenced by a long usage. 

5. The system of straight baselines may 
not be applied by a State in such a manner 
as to cut off from the high seas the territorial 
sea of another State. 

6. The coastal State must clearly indicate 
straight baselines on charts, to which due 
publicity must be given. 


Article 5 


1. Waters on the landward side of the 
baseline of the territorial sea form part of 
the internal waters of the State. 

2. Where the establishment of a straight 
baseline in accordance with article 4 has the 
effect of enclosing as internal waters areas 
which previously had been considered as 
part of the territorial sea or of the high 
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seas, a right of innocent passage, as pro- 
vided in articles 14 to 23, shall exist in those 
waters. 


Article 6 


The outer limit of the territorial sea is the 
line every point of which is at a distance 
from the nearest point of the baseline equal 
to the breadth of the territorial sea. 


Article 7 


1. This article relates only to bays the 
coasts of which belong to a single State. 

2. For the purposes of these articles, a bay 
is a well-marked indentation whose pene- 
tration is in such proportion to the width of 
its mouth as to contain landlocked waters 
and constitute more than a mere curvature 
of the ccast. An indentation shall not, how- 
ever, be regarded as a bay unless its area is 
as large as, or larger than, that of the semi- 
circle whose diameter is a line drawn across 
the mouth of that indentation. 

3. For the purpose of measurement, the 
area of an indentation is that lying between 
the low-water mark around the shore of the 
indentation and a line joining the low-water 
marks of its natural entrance points. Where 
because of the presence of islands an in- 
dentation has more than one mouth, the 
semi-circle shall be drawn on a line as long 
as the sum total of the lengths of the lines 
across the different mouths. Islands within 
an indentation shall be included as if they 
were part of the water areas of the indenta- 
tion. 

4. If the distance between the low-water 
marks of the natural entrance points of a 
bay does not exceed twenty-four miles, a 
closing line may be drawn between these 
two low-water marks, and the waters en- 
closed thereby shall be considered as inter- 
nal waters. 

5. Where the distance between the low- 
water marks of the natural entrance points 
of a bay exceeds twenty-four miles, a straight 
baseline of twenty-four miles shall be drawn 
within the bay in such a manner as to en- 
close the maximum area of water that is 
possible with a line of that length. 

6. The foregoing provisions shall not ap- 
ply to so-called “historic” bays, or in any case 
where the straight baseline system provided 
for in article 4 is applied. 


Article 8 


For the purpose of delimiting the terri- 
torial sea, the outermost permanent harbour 
works which form an integral part of the 
harbour system shall be regarded as forming 
part of the coast. 


Article 9 


Roadsteads which are normally used for 
the loading, unloading and anchoring of 
ships, and which would otherwise be situ- 
ated wholly or partly outside the outer limit 
of the territorial sea, are included in the 
territorial sea. The coastal State must 
clearly demarcate such roadsteads and indi- 
cate them on charts together with their 
boundaries, to which due publicity must be 
given. 

Article 10 


1. An island is a naturally-formed area of 
land, surrounded by water, which is above 
water at high-tide. 

2. The territorial sea of an island is meas- 
ured in accordance with the provisions of 
these articles. 

Article 11 


1. A low-tide elevation is a naturally 
formed area of land which is surrounded by 
and above water at low-tide but submerged 
at high tide. Where a low-tide elevation is 
situated wholly or partly at a distance not 
exceeding the breadth of the territorial sea 
from the mainland or an island, the low- 
water line on that elevation may be used as 
the baseline for measuring the breadth of 
the territorial sea. 
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2. Where a low-tide elevation is wholly sit- 
uated at a distance exceeding the breadth of 
the territorial sea from the mainland or an 
island, it has no territorial sea of its own. 

Article 12 

Where the coasts of two States are oppo- 
site or adjacent to each other, neither of the 
two States is entitled, failing agreement be- 
tween them to the contrary, to extend its 
territorial sea beyond the median line every 
point of which is equidistant from the near- 
est points on the baselines from which the 
breadth of the territorial seas of each of the 
two States is measured. The provisions of 
this paragraph shall not apply, however, 
where it is necessary by reason of historic 
title or other special circumstances to de- 
limit the territorial seas of the two States in 
a way which is at variance with this provi- 
sion. 

2. The line of delimitation between the 
territorial seas of two States lying opposite 
to each other or adjacent to each other shall 
be marked on large-scale charts Officially 
recognized by the coastal States. 


Article 13 


If a river flows directly into the sea, the 
baseline shall be a stragiht line across the 
mouth of the river between points on the 
low-tide line of its banks. 


Section III. Right of Innocent Passage 
Subsection A. Rules Applicable to all Ships 
Article 14 


1. Subject to the provisions of these arti- 
cles, ships of all States, whether coastal or 
not, shall enjoy the right of innocent passage 
through the territorial sea. 

2. Passage means navigation through the 
territorial sea for the purpose either of trav- 
ersing that sea without entering internal 
waters, or of proceeding to internal waters, 
or of making for the high seas from internal 
waters. 

3. Passage includes stopping and anchor- 
ing, but only insofar as the same are inci- 
dental to ordinary navigation or are ren- 
dered necessary by force majeure or by dis- 
tress. 

4, Passage is innocent so long as it is not 
prejudicial to the peace, good order or se- 
curity of the coastal State. Such passage 
shall take place in conformity with these 
articles and with other rules of international 
law. 

5. Passage of foreign fishing vessels shall 
not be considered innocent if they do not 
observe such laws and regulations as the 
coastal State may make and publish in order 
to prevent these vessels from fishing in the 
territorial sea. 

6. Submarines are required to navigate 
on the surface and to show their flag. 


Article 15 


1. The coastal State must not hamper in- 
nocent passage through the territorial sea. 
2. The coastal State is required to give 
appropriate publicity to any dangers to navi- 
gation, of which it has knowledge, within its 
territorial sea. 
Article 16 


1. The coastal State may take the neces- 
sary steps in its territorial sea to prevent 
Passage which is not innocent. 

2. In the case of ships proceeding to in- 
ternal waters, the coastal State shall also 
have the right to take the necessary steps 
to prevent any breach of the conditions to 
which admission of those ships to those wa- 
ters is subject. 

8. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
4, the coastal State may, without discrimina- 
tion amongst foreign ships, suspend tem- 
Porarily in specified areas of its territorial sea 
the innocent passage of foreign ships if 
such suspension is essential for the protec- 
tion of its security. Such suspension shall 
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take effect only after having been duly 
published. 

4. There shall be no suspension of the 
innocent passage of foreign ships through 
straits which are used for international navi- 
gation between one part of the high seas 
and another part of the high seas or the ter- 
ritorial sea of a foreign State. 


Article 17 


Foreign ships exercising the right of inno- 
cent passage shall comply with the laws and 
regulations enacted by the coastal State in 
conformity with these articles and other 
rules of international law and, in particular, 
with such laws and regulations relating to 
transport and navigation. 


Subsection B. Rules Applicable to 
Merchant Ships 


Article 18 


1. No charge may be levied upon foreign 
ships by reason only of their passage through 
the territorial sea. 

2. Charges may be levied upon a foreign 
ship passing through the territorial sea as 
payment only for specific services rendered 
to the ship. These charges shall be levied 
without discrimination. 


Article 19 


1. The criminal jurisdiction of the coastal 
State should not be exercised on board a for- 
eign ship passing through the territorial sea 
to arrest any person or to conduct any inves- 
tigation in connexion with and crime com- 
mitted on board the ship during its passage, 
save only in the following cases: 

(a) If the consequences of the crime ex- 
tend to the coastal State; or 

(b) If the crime is of a kind to disturb 
the peace of the country or the good order 
of the territorial sea; or 

(c) If the assistance of the local authori- 
ties has been requested by the captain of 
the ship or by the consul of the country 
whose flag the ship flies; or 

(d) If it is necessary for the suppression 
of illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. 

2. The above provisions do not affect the 
right of the coastal State to take any steps 
authorized by its laws for the purpose of an 
arrest or investigation on board a foreign 
ship passing through the territorial sea after 
leaving internal waters. 

3. In the cases provided for in paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this article, the coastal State shall, 
if the captain so requests, advise the con- 
sular authority and the ship’s crew. In cases 
of emergency this notification may be com- 
municated while the measures are being 
taken. 

4. In considering whether or how an arrest 
should be made, the local authorities shall 
pay due regard to the interests of navigation. 

5. The coastal State may not take any 
steps on board a foreign ship passing through 
the territorial sea to arrest amy person or to 
conduct any investigation in connexion with 
any crime committed before the ship eh- 
tered the territorial sea, if the ship, proceed- 
ing from a foreign port, is only passing 
through the territorial sea without entering 
internal waters. 


Article 20 


1. The coastal State should not stop or 
divert a foreign ship passing through the 
territorial sea for the purpose of exercising 
civil jurisdiction in relation to a person on 
board the ship. 

2. The coastal State may not levy execu- 
tion against or arrest the ship for the pur- 
pose of any civil proceedings, save only in 
respect of obligations or liabilities assumed 
or incurred by the ship itself in the course 
or for the purpose of its voyage through the 
waters of the coastal State. 

3. The provisions of the previous para- 
graph are without prejudice to the right of 
the coastal State, in accordance with its 
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laws, to levy execution against or to arrest, 
for the purpose of any civil proceedings, a 
foreign ship lying in the territorial sea, or 
passing through the territorial sea after 
leaving internal waters. 


Subsection C. Rules Applicable to Govern- 
ment Ships Other Than Warships 


Article 21 


The rules contained in subsections A and 
B shall also apply to government ships 
operated for commercial purpose. 


Article 22 


1. The rules contained in subsection A 
and in article 18 shall apply to government 
ships operated for noncommercial purposes. 

2. With such exceptions as are contained 
in the provisions referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph, nothing in these articles 
affects the immunities which such ships 
enjoy under these articles or other rules of 
international law. 


Subsection D. Rule Applicable to Warships 
Article 23 


If any warship does not comply with the 
regulations of the coastal State concerning 
passage through the territorial sea and dis- 
regards any request for compliance which is 
made to it, the coastal State may require the 
warship to leave the territorial sea. 


PART II—CONTIGUOUS ZONE 
Article 24 


1. In a zone of the high seas contiguous 
to its territorial sea, the coastal State may 
exercise the control necessary to; 

(a) Prevent infringement of its customs, 
fiscal, immigration or sanitary regulations 
within its territory or territorial sea; 

(b) Punish infringement of the above 
regulations committed within its territory 
or territorial sea. 

2. The contiguous zone may not extend 
beyond 12 miles from the baseline from 
which the breadth of the territorial sea is 
measured. 

3. Where the coasts of two States are op- 
posite or adjacent to each other, neither of 
the two States is entitled, failing agreement 
between them to the contrary to extend its 
contiguous zone beyond the median line 
every point of which is equidistant from the 
nearest points on the baselines from which 
the breadth of the territorial seas of the 
two States is measured. 

PART III—¥FINAL ARTICLES 
Article 25 

The provisions of this Convention ‘shall 
not affect conventions or other international 
agreements already in force, as between 
States Parties to them. 


Article 26 


This Convention shall, until 31 October 
1958, be open for signature by all States 
Members of the United Nations or of any 
of the specialized agencies, and by any other 
State invited by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to become a Party to the 
Convention. 

Article 27 

This Convention is subject to ratification. 
The instruments of ratification shall be de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

Article 28 

This Convention shall be open for accession 
by any States belonging to any of the cate- 
gories mentioned in article 26. The instru- 
ments of accession shall be deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 29 
1. This Convention shall come into force 
on the thirtieth day following the date of 
deposit of the twenty-second instrument of 
ratification or accession with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 
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2. For each State ratifying or acceding to 
the Convention after the deposit of the 
twenty-second instrument of ratification or 
accession, the Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtieth day after deposit by 
such State of its instrument of ratification 
or accession. 

Article 30 

1. After the expiration of a period of five 
years from the date on which this Convention 
shall enter into force, a request for the revi- 
sion of this Convention may be made at any 
time by any Contracting Party by means of 
a notification in writing addressed to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly of the United 
Nations shall decide upon the steps, if any, 
to be taken in respect of such request. 


Article 31 


The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall inform all States Members of the 
United Nations and the other States referred 
to in article 26: 

(a) Of signatures to this Convention and 
of the deposit of instruments of ratification 
or accession, in accordance with articles 26, 
27, and 28; 

(b) Of the date on which this Convention 
will come into force, in accordance with 
article 29; 

(c) Of requests for revision in accordance 
with article 30. 

Article 32 

The original of this Convention, of which 
the Chinese, English, French, Russian, and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall send certified 
copies thereof to all States referred to in 
article 26. 

In witness whereof the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized 
thereto by their respective Governments, 
have signed this Convention. 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of 
April one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight. 

Por Afghanistan: A. R. Pazhwak, October 
30, 1958. 

For Albania: 

For Argentina: A. Lescure. 

For Australia: E. Ronald Walker, 30 
October 1958. 

For Austria: Dr. Franz Matsch, October 27, 
1958. 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

For Bolivia: M. Tamayo, 17 October, 1958. 

For Brazil: 

For Bulgaria: 

[Translation by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat.]: 

Reservations: to article 20: “The Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
considers that government ships in foreign 
waters have immunity and that the meas- 
ures set forth in this article may therefore 
apply to such ships only with the consent 
of the flag State; to article 23 (Sub-Section 
D. Rule applicable to Warships)—The Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
considers that the coastal State has the right 
to establish procedures for the authorization 
of the passage of foreign warships through 
its territorial waters.” 

Dr. Voutov, 31 October, 1958. 

For the Union of Burma: 

For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 

[Translation by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat] : 

With reservations to articles 20 and 23; 
text of reservations attached. 

W. Kiselev, 30.X.1958. 

Text of the reservations: 

“To article 20: The Government of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
siders that government ships in foreign ter- 
ritorial waters have immunity and that the 
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measures mentioned in this article may 
therefore be applied to them only with the 
consent of the flag State. 

“To article 23, subsection D rule applicable 
to warships: The Government of the Bye- 
lorussian Soviet Socialist Republic considers 
that the coastal State has the right to estab- 
lish procedures for the authorization of the 
passage of foreign warships through its ter- 
ritorial waters.” 

For Cambodia: 

For Canada: George A. Drew. 

For Ceylon: C. Corea, 30/X/58. 

For Chile: 

For China: Liu Chieh, Yu-Chi Hsueh. 

For Colombia: (translation with the ex- 
planation annexed): Juan Uribe Holguin, 
José Joaquin Ciacedo Castilla. 

Translation by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat: 

“With respect to the Convention on the 
Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone, the 
delegation of Colombia declares that, under 
article 98 of the Colombian Constitution, 
authorization by the Senate is required for 
the passage of foreign troops through Co- 
lombian territory and that, by analogy, such 
authorization is accordingly also required for 
the passage of foreign warships through Co- 
lombian territorial waters.” 

For Costa Rica: Rat Trejos Flores. 

For Cuba: F. V. Garcia Amador. 

For Czechoslovakia, with the following res- 
ervations: 

“In view of the fact that the Conference 
had not adopted a special article concerning 
the passage of warships through the terri- 
torial waters of foreign States, the Govern- 
ment of the Czechoslovakia Republic deems 
it necessary to stress that articles 14 and 23 
cannot in any sense be interpreted as estab- 
lishing a right of innocent passage for war- 
ships through the territorial waters. 

“The Government of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public holds that under international law in 
force all government ships without distinc- 
tion enjoy immunity and therefore does not 
agree with the application of articles 19 and 
20 of the Convention to government ships 
operated for commercial purposes.” 

Karel Kurka, 30 October 1958. 

For Denmark: Max Sorensen, T. Olden- 
burg. 

For the Dominican Republic: A, Alvarez 
Aybar. 

For Ecuador: 

For El Salvador: 

For Ethiopia: 

For the Federation of Malaya: 

For Finland: G. A. Gripenberg, 27 Octobre 
1958. 

For France: 

For the Federal Republic of Germany. 

For Ghana: Richard Quarshie, K. B. 
Asante. 

For Greece: 

For Guatemala: L. Aycinena Salazar. 

For Haiti: Rigal. 

For the Holy See: P. Demeur, 30.4.1958. 

For Honduras. 

For Hungary, subject to reservations at- 
tached to articles 14, 23, and 21: Dr. Szita 
Janos, 31.X.1958. 

Articles 14 and 23: “The Government of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic is of the 
opinion that the coastal State is entitled to 
make the passage of warships through its 
territorial waters subject to previous author- 
ization; article 21: The Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic is of the opin- 
ion that the rules contained in Sub-Section 
B of Section III of Part I of the Convention 
are generally inapplicable to government 
ships operated for commercial purposes so 
far as they encroach on the immunities en- 
joyed under international law by all govern- 
ment ships, whether commercial or noncom- 
mercial, on foreign territorial waters. Con- 
sequently, the provisions of Sub-Section B 
restricting the immunities of government 
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ships operated for commercial purposes are 
applicable only upon consent of the State 
whose flag the ship flies. 

For Iceland: H. G. Andersen. 

For India: 

For Indonesia: 

For Iran, subject to reservations: Dr. A. 
Matine-Daftary, May 28, 1958. 

Translation by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat: 

“In signing the Convention on the Ter- 
ritorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone, I make 
the following reservation: Article 14. The 
Iranian Government maintains the objec- 
tion, on the ground of excess of competence, 
expressed by its delegation at the twelfth 
plenary meeting of the Conference on the 
Law of the Sea on 24 April 1958, to the arti- 
cles recommended by the Fifth Committee 
of the Conference and incorporated in part 
in article 14 of this Convention. The Iran- 
ian Government accordingly reserves all 
rights regarding the contents of this article 
in so far as it relates to countries having 
no sea coast.” 

For Iraq: 

For Ireland: Frank Aiden, 2-10-1958. 

For Isarel: Shabtai Rosenne. 

For Italy: 

For Japan: 

For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 

For the Republic of Korea: 

For Laos: 

For Lebanon: 

For Liberia: Rocheforte L. Weeks, 27/5/58. 

For Libya: 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

For Mexico: 

For Monaco: 

For Morocco: 

For Nepal: Rishikesh Shaha. 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: C. 
Schurmann, 31 October 1958. 

For New Zealand: Foss Shanahan, 29 Octo- 
ber 1958. 

For Nicaragua: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: 

For Pakistan: Aly Khan, 31 October 1958. 

For Panama: Carlos Sucre C., 2.5.1958. 

For Paraguay: 

For Peru: 

For the Philippine Republic: 

For Poland: 

For Portugal, translation, subject to rati- 
fication: Vasco Vieira Garin, 28 October 
1958. 

For Romania, translation by the United 
Nations Secretariat with the following res- 
ervations: “(1) to article 20: The Govern- 
ment of the Romanian People’s Republic 
considers that government ships have im- 
munity in foreign territorial waters and that 
the measures envisaged in this article may 
not be applied to such ships except with 
the consent of the flag State; (2) to article 
23: The Government of the Romanian Peo- 
ple’s Republic considers that the coastal 
State has the right to provide that the 
passage of foreign warships through its ter- 
ritorial waters shall be subject to previous 
approval.” 

M. Magheru, 31 October 1958. 

For San Marino: 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Spain: 

For the Sudan: 

For Sweden: 

For Switzerland: F. Schnyder, 22 octobre 
1958. 

For Thailand: Luang Chakrapani Srisilvi- 
suddhi. 

For Tunisia (translation by the United 
Nations Secretariat): With the following 
reservation: “The Government of the 
Tunisian Repubic does not consider itself 
bound by the provisions of article 16, para- 
graph 4, of this Convention.” 

Mongi Slim, 30 October 1958. 

For Turkey: 
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For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic: (translation by the United Nations Sec- 
retariat), with reservations to articles 20 and 
23; text of reservations attached: L. Pala- 
marchuk, 30 October 1958. 

Text of the reservations: 

To article 20: “The Government of the 
Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
siders that government ships in foreign ter- 
ritorial waters have immunity and that the 
measures mentioned in this article may 
therefore be applied to them only with the 
consent of the flag State.” 

To article 23, subsection D: “Rule appli- 
cable to Warships)—-The Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic consid- 
ers that a coastal State has the right to 
establish procedures for the authorization of 
the passage of foreign warships through its 
territorial waters.” 

For the Union of South Africa: 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics (translation by the United Nations Sec- 
retariat), with reservations to articles 20 and 
23; text of reservations attached: V. Zorin, 
30 October 1958. 

Text of the reservations: 

To article 20: “The Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics consid- 
ers that government ships in foreign terri- 
torial waters have immunity and that the 
measures mentioned in this article may 
therefore be applied to them only with the 
consent of the flag State.” 

To article 23, subsection D, rule applica- 
ble to warships: “The Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics consid- 
ers that a coastal State has the right to 
establish procedures for the authorization 
of the passage of foreign warships through 
its territorial waters.” 

For the United Arab Republic: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Pierson Dixon, 9 
Sept. 1958. 

For the United States of America: Arthur 
H. Dean, 15 Sept. 1958. 

For Uruguay: Carlos Carbajal, M. Martinez 
Montero. 

For Venezuela (translation by the United 
Nations Secretariat) : “In signing the present 
Convention, the Republic of Venezuela de- 
clares with reference to article 12 that there 
are special circumstances to be taken into 
consideration in the following areas: the 
Gulf of Paris and zones adjacent thereto; 
the area between the coast of Venezuela and 
the island of Aruba; and the Gulf of 
Venezuela.” 

Ad referendum, Carlos Sosa Rodriguez, 
October 30th 1958. 

For Vietnam: 

For Yemen: 

For Yugoslavia (translation subject to 
ratification): Milan Bartos, V. Popovic. 


EXECUTIVE K 
ANNEX II—CONVENTION ON THE HIGH SEaSs 


The States Parties to this Convention, 

Desiring to codify the rules of interna- 
tional law relating to the high seas. 

Recognizing that the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea, held at Ge- 
neva from 24 February to 27 April 1958, 
adopted the following provisions as generally 
declaratory of established principles of inter- 
national law, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The term “high seas” means all parts of 
the sea that are not included in the terri- 
torial sea or in the internal waters of a State. 

ARTICLE 2 

The high seas being open to all nations, no 
State may validly purport to subject any part 
of them to its sovereignty. Freedom of the 
high seas is exercised under the conditions 
laid down by these articles and by the other 
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rules of international law. It comprises, in- 
ter alia, both for coastal and non-coastal 
States: 

(1) Freedom of navigation; 

(2) Freedom of fishing; 

(3) Preedom to lay submarine cables and 
pipelines; 

(4) Freedom to fly over the high seas. 

These freedoms, and others which are be- 
ing recognized by the general principles of 
international law, shall be exercised by all 
States with reasonable regard to the inter- 
ests of other States in their exercise of the 
freedom of the high seas. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. In order to enjoy the freedom of the 
seas on equal terms with coastal States, 
States having no sea-coast should have free 
access to the sea. To this end States situ- 
ated between the sea and a State having no 
sea-coast shall by common agreement with 
the latter and in conformity with existing 
international convention accord: 

(a) To the State having no sea-coast, on 
a basis of reciprocity, free transit through 
their territory; and 

(b) To ships flying the flag of that State 
treatment equal to that accorded to their 
own ships, or to the ships of any other 
States, as regards access to seaports and the 
use of such ports. 

2. States situated between the sea and a 
State having no sea-coast shall settle, by mu- 
tual agreement with the latter, and taking 
into account the rights of the coastal State 
or State of transit and the special conditions 
of the State having no sea-coast, all matters 
relating to freedom of transit and equal 
treatment in ports, in case such States are 
not already parties to existing international 
conventions, 

ARTICLE 4 

Every State, whether coastal or not, has 
the right to sail ships under its flag on the 
high seas. 

ARTICLE 5 

1. Each State shall fix the conditions for 
the grant of its nationality to ships, for the 
registration of ships in its territory, and for 
the right to fly its flag. Ships have the na- 
tionality of the State whose flag they are 
entitled to fly. There must exist a genuine 
link between the State and the ship; in 
particular, the State must effectively exer- 
cise its jurisdiction and control in admin- 
istrative, technical and social matters over 
ships flying its flag. 

2. Each State shall issue to ships to which 
it has granted the right to fly its flag docu- 
ments to that effect. 


ARTICLE 6 


1. Ships shall sail under the flag of one 
State only and, save in exceptional cases ex- 
pressly provided for in international treaties 
or in these articles, shall be subject to its 
exclusive jurisdiction on the high seas. A 
ship may not change its flag during a voyage 
or while in a port of call, save in the case of 
@ real transfer of ownership or change of 
registry. 

2. A ship which sails under the flags of two 
or more States, using them according to 
convenience, may not claim any of the na- 
tionalities in question with respect to any 
other State, and may be assimilated to a ship 
without nationality. 

ARTICLE 7 

The provisions of the preceding articles do 
not prejudice the question of ships employed 
on the official service of an inter-govern- 
mental organization flying the flag of the 
organization, 

ARTICLE 8 

1. Warships on the high seas have complete 
immunity from the jurisdiction of any State 
other than the flag State. 
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2. For the purposes of these articles, the 
term ‘warship’ means a ship belonging to 
the naval forces of a State and bearing the 
external marks distinguishing warships of its 
nationality, under the command of an of- 
ficer duly commissioned by the government 
and whose name appears in the Navy List, 
and manned by a crew who are under regular 
naval discipline. 

ARTICLE 9 

Ships owned or operated by a State and 
used only on government non-commercial 
service shall, on the high seas, have com- 
plete immunity from the jurisdiction of any 
State other than the flag State. 


ARTICLE 10 


1. Every State shall take such measures 
for ships under its flag as are necessary to 
ensure safety at sea with regard inter alia 
to: 
(a) The use of signals, the maintenance 
of communications and the prevention of 
collisions; 

(b) The manning of ships and labour 
conditions for crews taking into account the 
applicable international labour instruments; 

(c) The construction, equipment, and sea- 
worthiness of ships. 

2. In taking such measures each State is 
required to conform to generally accepted 
international standards and to take any 
steps which may be necessary to ensure their 
observance. 

ARTICLE 11 


1. In the event of a collision or of any 
other incident of navigation concerning a 
ship on the high seas, involving the penal 
or disciplinary responsibility of the master or 
of any other person in the service of the 
ship, no penal, or disciplinary proceedings 
may be instituted against such persons ex- 
cept before the judicial or administrative 
authorities either of the flag State or of the 
State of which such person is a national. 

2. In disciplinary matters, the State which 
has issued a master’s certificate or a certifi- 
cate of competence or license shall alone be 
competent, after due legal process, to pro- 
nounce the withdrawal of such certificates, 
even if the holder is not a national of the 
State which issued them. 

3. No arrest or detention of the ship, even 
as a measure of investigation, shall be or- 
dered by any authorities other than those of 
the flag State. 

ARTICLE 12 

1. Every State shall require the master of 
a ship sailing under its flag, in so far as he 
can do so without serious danger to the 
ship, the crew or the passengers, 

(a) To render assistance to any person 
found at sea in danger of being lost; 

(b) To proceed with all possible speed to 
the rescue of persons in distress if informed 
of their need of assistance, in so far as such 
action may reasonably be expected of him; 

(c) After a collision, to render assistance 
to the other ship, her crew and her pas- 
sengers and, where possible, to inform the 
other ship of the name of his own ship, her 
port of registry and the nearest port at which 
she will call. 

2. Every coastal State shall promote the 
establishment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate and effective search and rescue service 
regarding safety on and over the sea and—. 
where circumstances so require—by way of 
mutual regional arrangements co-operate 
with neighbouring States for this purpose. 


ARTICLE 13 
Every State shall adopt effective measures 
to prevent and punish the transport of slaves 
in ships authorized to fly its flag, and to pre- 
vent the unlawful use of its flag for that 
purpose. Any slave taking refuge on board 
any ship, whatever its flag, shall ipso facto 
be free. 
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ARTICLE 14 


All States shall co-operate to the fullest 
possible extent in the repression of piracy 
on the high seas or in any other place out- 
side the jurisdiction of any State. 


ARTICLE 15 


Piracy consists of any of the following 
acts: 

(1) Any illegal acts of violence, deten- 
tion or any act of depredation, committed 
for private ends by the crew or the passen- 
gers of a private ship or a private aircraft, 
and directed: 

(a) On the high seas, against another 
ship or aircraft, or against persons or prop- 
erty on board such ship or aircraft. 

(b) Against a ship, aircraft, persons or 
property in a place outside the jurisdiction 
of any State; 

(2) Any act of voluntary participation in 
the operation of a ship or of an aircraft 
with knowledge of facts making it a pirate 
ship or aircraft; 

(3) Any act of inciting or of intentionally 
facilitating an act described in subpara- 
graph 1 or subparagraph 2 of this article. 


ARTICLE 16 


The acts of piracy, as defined in article 
15, committed by a warship, government 
ship or government aircraft whose crew has 
mutinied and taken control of the ship or 
aircraft are assimilated to acts committed 
by a private ship. 


ARTICLE 17 


A ship or aircraft is considered a pirate 
ship or aircraft if it is intended by the 
persons in dominant control to be used for 
the purpose of committing one of the acts 
referred to in article 15. The same applies 
if the ship or aircraft has been used to 
commit any such act, so long as it remains 
under the control of the persons guilty of 
that act. 

ARTICLE 18 

A ship or aircraft may retain its nation- 
ality although it has become a pirate ship 
or aircraft. The retention or loss of na- 
tionality is determined by the law of the 
State from which such nationality was 
derived. 

ARTICLE 19 

On the high seas, or in any other place 
outside the jurisdiction of any State, every 
State may seize a pirate ship or aircraft, or 
a ship taken by piracy and under the con- 
trol of pirates, and arrest the persons and 
seize the property on board. The courts of 
the State which carried out the seizure may 
decide upon the penalties to be imposed, and 
may also determine the action to be taken 
with regard to the ships, aircraft or prop- 
erty, subject to the rights of third parties 
acting in good faith. 


ARTICLE 20 


Where the seizure of a ship or aircraft on 
suspicion of piracy has been effected without 
adequate grounds, the State making the 
seizure shall be liable to the State the na- 
tionality of which is possessed by the ship 
or aircraft, for any loss or damage caused by 
the seizure. 

ARTICLE 21 


A seizure on account of piracy may only 
be carried out by warships or military air- 
craft, or other ships or aircraft on govern- 
ment service authorized to that effect. 


ARTICLE 22 


1. Except where acts of interference derive 
from powers conferred by treaty, a warship 
which encounters a foreign merchant ship 
on the high seas is not justified in boarding 
her unless there is reasonable ground for 
suspecting: 

(a) That the ship is engaged in piracy; 
or 

(b) That the ship is engaged in the slave 
trade; or 
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(c) That, though flying a foreign flag or 
refusing to show its flag, the ship is, in 
reality, of the same nationality as the war- 
ship. 

2. In the cases provided for in sub-para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (c) above, the warship 
may proceed to verify the ship’s right to 
fly its flag. To this end, it may send a 
boat under the command of an officer to the 
suspected ship. If suspicion remains after 
the documents have been checked, it may 
proceed to a further examination on board 
the ship, which must be carried out with 
all possible consideration. 

3. If the suspicions prove to be unfounded, 
and provided that the ship boarded has not 
committed any act justifying them, it shall 
be compensated for any loss or damage that 
may have been sustained. 


ARTICLE 23 


1. The hot pursuit of a foreign ship may 
be undertaken when the competent authori- 
ties of the coastal State have good reason 
to believe that the ship has violated the 
laws and regulations of that State. Such 
pursuit must be commenced when the for- 
eign ship or one of its boats is within the 
internal waters or the territorial sea or the 
contiguous zone of the pursuing State, and 
may only be continued outside the territorial 
sea or the contiguous zone if the pursuit 
has not been interrupted. It is not neces- 
sary that, at the time when the foreign 
ship within the territorial sea or the con- 
tiguous zone receives the order to stop, the 
ship giving the order should likewise be 
within the territorial sea or the contiguous 
zone. If the foreign ship is within a con- 
tiguous zone, as defined in article 24 of the 
Convention on the Territorial Sea and the 
Contiguous Zone, the pursuit may only be 
undertaken if there has been a violation of 
the rights for the protection of which the 
zone was established. 

2. The right of hot pursuit ceases as soon 
as the ship pursued enters the territorial 
sea of its own country or of a third State. 

3. Hot pursuit is not deemed to have begun 
unless the pursuing ship has satisfied itself 
by such practicable means as may be avail- 
able that the ship pursued or one of its boats 
or other craft working as a team and using 
the ship pursued as a mother ship are within 
the limits of the territorial sea, or as the case 
may be within the contiguous zone. The 
pursuit may only be commenced after a vis- 
ual or auditory signal to stop has been given 
at a distance which enables it to be seen or 
heard by the foreign ship. 

4. The right of hot pursuit may be exer- 
cised only by warships or military aircraft, 
or other ships or aircraft on Government 
service specially authorized to that effect. 

5. Where hot pursuit is effected by an 
aircraft: 

(a) The provisions of paragraphs 1 to 3 
of this article shall apply mutatis mutandis; 

(b) The aircraft giving the order to stop 
must itself actively pursue the ship until a 
ship or aircraft of the coastal State, sum- 
moned by the aircraft, arrives to take over 
the pursuit, unless the aircraft is itself able 
to arrest the ship. It does not suffice to jus- 
tify an arrest on the high seas that the ship 
was merely sighted by the aircraft as an 
offender or suspected offender, if it was not 
both ordered to stop and pursued by the air- 
craft itself or other aircraft or ships which 
continue the pursuit without interruption. 

6. The release of a ship arrested within the 
jurisdiction of a State and escorted to a port 
of that State for the purposes of an enquiry 
before the competent authorities may not be 
claimed solely on the ground that the ship, 
in the course of its voyage, was escorted 
across a portion of the high seas, if the cir- 
cumstances rendered this necessary. 

7. Where a ship has been stopped or ar- 
rested on the high seas in circumstances 
which do not justify the exercise of the right 
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of hot pursuit, it shall be compensated for 
any loss or damage that may have been there- 
by sustained. 
ARTICLE 24 

Every State shall draw up regulations to 
prevent pollution of the seas by the discharge 
of oil from ships or pipelines or resulting 
from the exploitation and exploration of the 
seabed and its subsoil, taking account of 
existing treaty provisions on the subject. 


ARTICLE 25 


1. Every State shall take measures to pre- 
vent pollution of the seas from the dumping 
of radio-active waste, taking into account 
any standards and regulations which may be 
formulated by the competent international 
organizations. 

2. All States shall cooperate with the com- 
petent international organizations in taking 
measures for the prevention of pollution of 
seas or air-space above, resulting from any 
activities with radio-active materials or 
other harmful agents. 


ARTICLE 26 


1. All States shall be entitled to lay sub- 
marine cables and pipelines on the bed of 
the high seas. 

2. Subject to its right to take reasonable 
measures for the exploration of the conti- 
nental shelf and the exploitation of its natu- 
ral resources, the coastal State may not im- 
pede the laying or maintenance of such cables 
or pipelines. 

3. When laying such cables or pipelines 
the State in question shall pay due regard 
to cables or pipelines already in position on 
the seabed. In particular, possibilities of 
repairing existing cables or pipelines shall 
not be prejudiced. 


ARTICLE 27 


Every State shall take the necessary legis- 
lative measures to provide that the breaking 
or injury by a ship flying its flag or by a per- 
son subject to its jurisdiction of a submarine 
cable beneath the high seas done wilfully 
or through culpable negligence, in such a 
manner as to be liable to interrupt or ob- 
struct telegraphic or telephonic communica- 
tions, and similarly the breaking or injury 
of a submarine pipeline or high-voltage 
power cable shall be a punishable offence. 
This provision shall not apply to any break 
or injury caused by persons who acted merely 
with the legitimate object of saving their 
lives or their ships, after having taken all 
necessary precautions to avoid such break 
or injury. 

ARTICLE 28 

Every State shall take the necessary legis- 
lative measures to provide that, if persons 
subject to its jurisdiction who are the owners 
of a cable or pipeline beneath the high seas, 
in laying or repairing that cable or pipeline, 
cause a break in or injury to another cable 
or pipeline, they shall bear the cost of the 
repairs. 

ARTICLE 29 


Every State shall take the necessary legis- 
lative measures to ensure that the owners 
of ships who can prove that they have sac- 
rificed an anchor, a net or any other fishing 
gear, in order to avoid injuring a submarine 
cable or pipeline, shall be indemnified by 
the owner of the cable or pipeline, provided 
that the owner of the ship has taken all 
reasonable precautionary measures before- 
hand. 

ARTICLE 30 

The provisions of this Convention shall not 
affect conventions or other international 
agreements already in force, as between 
States Parties to them. 


ARTICLE 31 

This Convention shall, until 31 October 
1958, be open for signature by all States 
Members of the United Nations or of any of 
the specialized agencies, and by any other 
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State invited by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to become a Party to the Con- 
vention. 

ARTICLE 32 

This Convention is subject to ratification. 

The instruments of ratification shall be de- 
ted with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 
ARTICLE 33 

This Convention shall be open for acces- 
sion by any States belonging to any of the 
categories mentioned in article 31. The in- 
struments of accession shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE 34 

1. This Convention shall come into force 
on the thirtieth day following the date of 
deposit of the twenty-second instrument of 
ratification or accession with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

2. For each State ratifying or acceding to 
the Convention after the deposit of the 
twenty-second instrument of ratification or 
accession, the Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtieth day after deposit by 
such State of its instrument of ratification 
or accession. 

ARTICLE 35 

1. After the expiration of a period of five 
years from the date on which this Conven- 
tion shall enter into force, a request for the 
revision of this Convention may be made at 
any time by any Contracting Party by means 
of a notification in writing addressed to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions shall decide upon the steps, if any, to 
be taken in respect of such request. 


ARTICLE 36 


The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall inform all States Members of the 
United Nations and the other States referred 
to in article 31: 

(a) Of signatures to this Convention and 
of the deposit of instruments of ratification 
or accession, in accordance with articles 31, 
$2 and 33; 

(b) Of the date on which this Convention 
will come into force, in accordance with ar- 
ticle 34; 

(c) Of requests for revision in accordance 
with article 35. 

ARTICLE 37 


The original of this Convention, of which 
the Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall send certified 
copies thereof to all States referred to in 
article 31. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized 
thereto by their respective Governments, 
have signed this Convention. 

DonE at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of 
ao one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight. 

For Afghanistan: A. R. Pazhwak, October 
30, 1958. 

For Albania: 

For Argentina: A. Lescure. 

For Australia: E. Ronald Walker, 30 Octo- 
ber 1958. 

— Austria: Dr. Franz Matsch, October 27, 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

For Bolivia: M. Tamayo, 17 October 1958. 

For Brazil: 

For Bulgaria: (translation by the United 
Nations Secretariat) : 

Reservation to article 9: “The Government 
of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria con- 
siders that the principle of international law 
according to which ships have complete im- 
munity from the jurisdiction of any State 
other than the flag State relates without any 
restriction to all government ships.” 
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Declaration: ‘“‘The Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Bulgaria considers that the 
definition of piracy given in the Convention 
does not cover certain acts which under con- 
temporary international law should be con- 
sidered as acts of piracy and does not serve 
to ensure freedom of navigation on interna- 
tional sea routes.” 

Dr. Voutov, 31 October 1958. 

For the Union of Burma: 

For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public (translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat), with a reservation to article 9 
and a declaration, texts of both attached: 
K. Kiselev, 30.X.1958. 

Text of the reservation: 

To article 9: “The Government of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
siders that the principle of international law 
according to which a ship on the high seas is 
not subject to any jurisdiction except that 
of the flag State applies without restriction 
to all government ships.” 

Text of the declaration: 

“The Government of the Byelorussian So- 
viet Socialist Republic considers that the 
definition of piracy given in the Convention 
does not cover certain acts which under con- 
temporary international law should be con- 
sidered as acts of piracy and does not serve 
to ensure freedom of navigation on inter- 
national sea routes.” 

For Cambodia: 

For Canada: George A. Drew. 

For Ceylon: C. Corea, 30/X/58. 

For Chile: 

For China: Liu Chieh, Yu-Chi Hsueh. 

For Colombia: Juan Uribe Holguin, José 
Joaquin Caicedo Castella. 

For Costa Rica: Ratl Trejos Flores. 

For Cuba: F. V. Garcia Amador. 

For Czechoslovakia, with the following 
reservation to article 9: ‘The Government 
of the Czechoslovak Republic holds that un- 
der international law in force government 
ships operated for commercial purposes also 
enjoy on the high seas complete immunity 
from the jurisdiction of any State other than 
the flag State.” 

Kabel Kurka; 30 October 1958. 

Declaration: “The Government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic maintains that the 
notion of piracy as defined in the Conven- 
tion is neither in accordance with the pres- 
ent international law nor with the interest 
of safeguarding the freedom of navigation 
on the high seas.” 

For Denmark: Max Sorensen, T. Olden- 
burg. 

For the Dominican Republic: A. Alvarez 
Aybar. 

For Ecuador: 

For El Salvador: 

For Ethiopia: 

For the Federation of Malaya: 

For Finland: G. A. Gripenberg, 27 octobre 
1958. 

For France: 
1958. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
Werner Dankwort, 30 October 1958. 

For Ghana: Richard Quarshie, 
Asante. 

For Greece: 

For Guatemala: L. Aycinena Salazar. 

For Haiti: Rigal. 

For the Holy See: P. Demeur, 30.4.1958. 

For Honduras: 

For Hungary subject to reservation at- 
tached to article 9: Dr. Szita Janos, 31.X.1958. 

Text of the reservation: “The Government 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic is of the 
opinion that, according to the general rules 
of international law, ships owned or operated 
by a State and used on government service, 
whether commercial or noncommercial, enjoy 
on the high seas the same immunity as 
warships.” 

Declaration: “The Government of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic declares that the 
definition of piracy as given in the Conven- 


G. Georges-Picot, 30 octobre 


EB. 
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tion is not consistent with present interna- 
tional law and does not serve the general in- 
terests of the freedom of navigation on the 
high seas.” 

For Iceland: H. G. Andersen. 

For India: 

For Indonesia: Ahmad Soebardjo, 8 May 
1958. 

For Iran subject to reservations: Dr. A. 
Matine-Daftary, May 28, 1958. 

Translation by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat: 

“In signing the Convention on the High 
Seas, I make the following reservations: 

“Article 2: With respect to the words ‘no 
State may validly purport to subject any 
part of them to its sovereignty’, it shall be 
understood that this prohibition does not 
apply to the continental shelf, which is gov- 
erned by article 2 of the Convention on the 
Continental Shelf. 

“Articles 2, 3, and 4: The Iranian Govern- 
ment maintains the objection on the ground 
of excess of competence, expressed by its 
delegation at the twelfth plenary meeting of 
the Conference on the Law of the Sea on 
24 April 1958, to the articles recommended by 
the Fifth Committee of the Conference and 
incorporated in the afore-mentioned articles 
of the Convention on the High Seas. The 
Iranian Government accordingly reserves all 
rights regarding the contents of these articles 
in so far as they relate to countries having no 
sea coast. 

“Article 2(3)—article 26, paragraphs 1 and 
2: Application of the provisions of these 
articles relating to the laying of submarine 
cables and pipelines shall be subject to the 
authorization of the coastal State, in so far 
as the continental shelf is concerned.” 

For Iraq: 

For Ireland: Frank Aiken, 2-10-1958. 

For Israel: Shabtai Rosenne. 

For Italy: 

For Japan: 

For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 

For the Republic of Korea: 

For Laos: 

For Lebanon: N. Sabaka, 29 mai 1958. 

For Liberia: Rocheforte L. Weeks, 27/5/58. 

For Libya: 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

For Mexico: 

For Monaco: 

For Morocco: 

For Nepal: Rishikesh Shaha. 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: C. 
Schurmann, 31 October 1958. 

For New Zealand: Foss Shanahan, 29 Oc- 
tober 1958. 

For Nicaragua: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: 

For Pakistan: Aly Khan, 31 October 1958. 

For Panama: Carlos Sucre C., 2. 5. 1958. 

For Paraguay: 

For Peru: 

For the Philippine Republic: 

For Poland: “The Government of the 
Polish People’s Republic considers that the 
rule expressed in article 9 applies to all ships 
owned or operated by a State.” 

J. Winiewicz, October 31, 58. 

Declaration: “The Government of the Po- 
lish People’s Republic considers that the 
definition of piracy as contained in the Con- 
vention does not fully correspond with the 
present state of international law in this 
respect.” 

For Portugal: translation, subject to rati- 
fication: Vasco Vieira Garin, 28 October 1958. 

For Romania: translation by the United 
Nations Secretariat, with the following reser- 
vation to article 9: 

“The Government of the Romanian Peo- 
ple’s Republic considers that the principle of 
international law according to which a ship 
on the high seas is not subject to any juris- 
diction except that of the flag State applies 
to all government ships regardless of the 
purpose for which they are used.” 
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M. Magheru, 31 October 1958. 

Declaration: “The Government of the Ro- 
manian People’s Republic considers that the 
definition of piracy as given in article 15 of 
the Convention on the High Seas does not 
cover certain acts which under contemporary 
international law should be considered as 
acts of piracy.” 

For San Marino: 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Spain: 

For the Sudan: 

For Sweden: 

For Switzerland: Paul Rueger, 24 mai 1958. 

For Thailand: Luang Chakrapani Srisil- 
visuddhi, Maj. Gen. Dr. jur. Ambhorn Srija- 
yanta, Chapikorn Sreshthaputra. 

For Tunisia: Mongi Slim, Le 30 octobre 
1958. 

For Turkey: 

For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public (translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat), with a reservation to article 
9 and a declaration; texts of both attached; 
L. Palamarchuk, 30 October 1958. 

Text of the reservation: 

To article 9 “The Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
siders that the principle of international law 
according to which a ship on the high seas 
is not subject to any jurisdiction except that 
of the flag State applies without restriction 
to all government ships.” 

Text of the declaration: 

“The Government of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic considers that the defini- 
tion of piracy given in the Convention does 
not cover certain acts which under contem- 
porary international law should be con- 
sidered as acts of piracy and does not serve 
to ensure freedom of navigation on inter- 
national sea routes.” 

For the Union of South Africa: 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(translation by the United Nations Secretar- 
iat), with a reservation to article 9 and a 
declaration; texts of both attached: V. Zorin, 
30 October 1958. 

Text of the reservation: 

To article 9 “The Government of the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics considers 
that the principle of international law ac- 
cording to which a ship on the high seas 
is not subject to any jurisdiction except that 
of the flag State applies without restric- 
tion to all government ships.” 

Text of the declaration: “The Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics considers that the definition of 
piracy given in the Convention does not 
cover certain acts which under contem- 
porary international law should be con- 
sidered as acts of piracy and does not serve 
to ensure freedom of navigation on inter- 
national sea routes.” 

For the United Arab Republic: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Pierson Dixon, 9 
September 1958. 

For the United States of America: Arthur 
H. Dean, 15 September 1958. 

For Uruguay: Victor Pomes. 

For Venezuela, Ad referendum, Carlos 
Sosa Rodriguex, October 30, 1958. 

For Vietnam: 

For Yemen: 

For Yugoslavia (translation), subject to 
ratification: Milan Bartos, V. Popovic. 





EXECUTIVE L 
ANNEX IITI—CONVENTION ON FISHING AND 
CONSERVATION OF THE LIVING RESOURCES OF 
THE HicH Seas 


The State Parties to this Convention, 

Considering that the development of mod- 
ern techniques for the exploitation of the 
living resources of the sea, increasing man’s 
ability to meet the need of the world’s ex- 
panding population for food, has exposed 
some of these resources to the danger of 
being overexploited. 
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Considering also that the nature of the 
problems involved in the conservation of 
the living resources of the high seas is such 
that there is a clear necessity that they be 
solved, whenever possible, on the basis of in- 
ternational co-operation through the con- 
certed action of all the States concerned. 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


1. All States have the right for their na- 
tionals to engage in fishing on the high 
seas subject (a) to their treaty obligations, 
(b) to the interests and rights of coastal 
States as provided for in this Convention, 
and (c) to the provisions contained in the 
following articles concerning conservation of 
the living resources of the high seas. 

2. All States have the duty to adopt, or to 
co-operate with other States in adopting, 
such measures for their respective nationals 
as may be necessary for the conservation of 
the living resources of the high seas. 


ARTICLE 2 


As employed in this Convention, the ex- 
pression “conservation of the living resources 
of the high seas” means the aggregate of the 
measures rendering possible the optimum 
sustainable yield from those resources so as 
to secure a maximum supply of food and 
other marine products. Conservation pro- 
grammes should be formulated with a view 
to securing in the first place a supply of 
food for human consumption. 


ARTICLE 3 


A State whose nationals are engaged in 
fishing any stock or stocks of fish or other 
living marine resources in any area of the 
high seas where the nationals of other States 
are not thus engaged shall adopt, for its own 
nationals, measures in that area when neces- 
sary for the purpose of the conservation of 
the living resources affected. 


ARTICLE 4 


1. If the nationals of two or more States 
are engaged in fishing the same stock or 
stocks of fish or other living marine resources 
in any area or areas of the high seas, these 
States shall, at the request of any of them, 
enter into negotiations with a view to pre- 
scribing by agreement for their nationals 
the necessary measures for the conservation 
of the living resources affected. 

2. If the States concerned do not reach 
agreement within twelve months, any of the 
parties may initiate the procedure contem- 
plated by article 9. 


ARTICLE 5 


1. If, subsequent to the adoption of the 
measures referred to in articles 3 and 4, na- 
tionals of other States engage in fishing the 
same stock or stocks of fish or other living 
marine resources in any area or areas of the 
high seas, the other States shall apply the 
measures, which shall not be discriminatory 
in form or in fact, to their own nationals 
not later than seven months after the date 
on which the measures shall have been noti- 
fied to the Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. The Director-General shall notify 
such measures to any State which so re- 
quests and, in any case, to any State speci- 
fied by State initiating the measure. 

2. If these other States do not accept the 
measures so adopted and if no agreement 
can be reached within twelve months, any 
of the interested parties may initiate the 
procedure contemplated by article 9. Sub- 
ject to paragraph 2 of article 10, the meas- 
ures adopted shall remain obligatory pend- 
ing the decision of the special commission. 

ARTICLE 6 

1. A coastal State has a special interest in 
the maintenance of the productivity of the 
living resources in any area of the high seas 
adjacent to its territorial sea. 

2. A coastal State is entitled to take part 
on an equal footing in any system of re- 
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search and regulation for purposes of con- 
servation of the living resources of the high 
seas in that area, even though its nationals 
do not carry on fishing there. 

3. A State whose nationals are engaged 
in fishing in any area of the high seas adja- 
cent to the territorial sea of a coastal State 
shall, at the request of that coastal State, 
enter into negotiations with a view to pre- 
scribing by agreement the measures neces- 
sary for the conservation of the living re- 
sources of the high seas in that area. 

4. A State whose nationals are engaged in 
fishing in any area of the high seas adjacent 
to the territorial sea of a coastal State shall 
not enforce conservation measures in that 
area which are opposed to those which have 
been adopted by the coastal State, but may 
enter into negotiations with the coastal State 
with a view to prescribing by agreement the 
measures necessary for the conservation of 
the living resources of the high seas in that 
area. 

5. If the States concerned do not reach 
agreement with respect to conservation 
measures within twelve months, any of the 
parties may initiate the procedure contem- 
plated by article 9. 


ARTICLE 7 


1. Having regard to the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of article 6, any coastal State may, 
with a view to the maintenance of the pro- 
ductivity of living resources of the sea, adopt 
unilateral measures of conservation appro- 
priate to any stock of fish or other marine 
resources in any area of the high seas adja- 
cent to its territorial sea, provided that nego- 
tiations to that effect with the other States 
concerned have not led to an agreement 
within six months. 

2. The measures which the coastal State 
adopts under the previous paragraph shall 
be valid as to other States only if the fol- 
lowing requirements are fulfilled: 

(a) That there is a need for urgent ap- 
plication of conservation measures in the 
light of the existing knowledge of the fishery; 

(b) That the measures adopted are based 
on appropriate scientific findings; 

(c) That such measures do not discrim- 
inate in form or in fact against foreign 
fishermen. 

3. These measures shall remain in force 
pending the settlement, in accordance with 
the relevant provisions of this Convention, 
of any disagreement as to their validity. 

4. If the measures are not accepted by the 
other States concerned, any of the parties 
may initiate the procedure contemplated by 
article 9. Subject to paragraph 2 of article 
10, the measures adopted shall remain oblig- 
atory pending the decision of the special 
commission. 

5. The principles of geographical demarca- 
tion as defined in article 12 of the Conven- 
tion on the Territorial Sea and the Contig- 
uous Zone shall be adopted when coasts of 
different States are involved. 


ARTICLE 8 


1. Any State which, even if its nationals 
are not engaged in fishing in an area of the 
high seas not adjacent to its coast, has a 
special interest in the conservation of the 
living resources of the high seas in that area, 
may request the State or States whose na- 
tionals are engaged in fishing there to take 
the necessary measures of conservation un- 
der articles 3 and 4 respectively, at the same 
time mentioning the scientific reasons which 
in its opinion make such measures neces- 
sary, and indicating its special interest. 

2. If no agreement is reached within 
twelve months, such State may initiate the 
procedure contemplated by article 9. 


ARTICLE 9 


1. Any dispute which may arise between 
States under articles 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 shall, at 
the request of any of the parties, be sub- 
mitted for settlement to a special commis- 
sion of five members, unless the parties 
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agree to seek a solution by another method 
of peaceful settlement, as provided for in 
Article 33 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

2. The members of the commission, one 
of whom shall be designated as chairman, 
shall be named by agreement between the 
States in dispute within three months of the 
request for settlement in accordance with 
the provisions of this article. Failing agree- 
ment they shall upon the request of any 
State party, be named by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, within a further 
three-month period, in consultation with 
the States in dispute and with the Presi- 
dent of the International Court of Justice 
and the Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, from amongst well-qualified persons 
being nationals of States not involved in the 
dispute and specializing in legal, adminis- 
trative or scientific questions relating to 
fisheries, depending upon the nature of the 
dispute to be settled. Any vacancy arising 
after the original appointment shall be filled 
in the same manner as provided for the 
initial selection. 

3. Any State party to proceedings under 
these articles shall have the right to name 
one of its nationals to the special commis- 
sion, with the right to participate fully in 
the proceedings on the same footing as a 
member of the commission but without the 
right to vote or to take part in the writing 
of the commission’s decision. 

4, The commission shall determine its own 
procedure, assuring each party to the pro- 
ceedings a full opportunity to be heard and 
to present its case. It shall also determine 
how the costs and expenses shall be divided 
between the parties to the dispute, failing 
agreement by the parties on this matter. 

5. The special commission shall render its 
decision within a period of five months from 
the time it is appointed unless it decides, in 
case of necessity, to extend the time limit 
for a period not exceeding three months. 

6. The special commission shall, in reach- 
ing its decisions, adhere to these articles 
and to any special agreements between the 
disputing parties regarding settlement of the 
dispute. 

7. Decisions of the commission shall be 
by majority vote. 


ARTICLE 10 


1. The special commission shall, in dis- 
putes arising under article 7, apply the 
criteria listed in paragraph 2 of that article. 
In disputes under articles 4, 5, 6 and 8 the 
commission shall apply the following criteria, 
according to the issues involved in the dis- 
pute: 

(a) Common to the determination of dis- 
putes arising under articles 4, 5 and 6 are 
the requirements: 

(i) That scientific findings demonstrate 
the necessity of conservation measures; 

(ii) That the specific measures are based 
on scientific findings and are practicable; 
and 

(ili) That the measures do not discrim- 
inate, in form or in fact, against fishermen 
of other States. 

(b) Applicable to the determination of 
disputes arising under article 8 is the re- 
quirement that scientific findings demon- 
strate the necessity for conservation meas- 
ures, or that the conservation programme is 
adequate, as the case may be. 

2. The special commission may decide that 
pending its award the measures in dispute 
Shall not be applied, provided that, in the 
case of disputes under article 7, the measures 
shall only be suspended when it is apparent 
to the commission on the basis of prima facie 
evidence that the need for the urgent appli- 
cation of such measures does not exist. 


ARTICLE 11 


The decisions of the special commission 
shall be binding on the States concerned 
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and the provisions of paragraph 2 of Article 
94 of the Charter of the United Nations 
shall be applicable to those decisions. If 
the decisions are accompanied by any recom- 
mendations, they shall receive the greatest 
possible consideration. 

ARTICLE 12 

1. If the factual basis of the award of the 
special commission is altered by substantial 
changes in the conditions of the stock or 
stocks of fish or other living marine re- 
sources or in methods of fishing, any of the 
States concerned may request the other 
States to enter into negotiations with a view 
to prescribing by agreement the necessary 
modifications in the measures of conserva- 
tion. 

2. If no agreement is reached within a 
reasonable period of time, any of the States 
concerned may again resort to the procedure 
contemplated by article 9 provided that at 
least two years have elapsed from the origi- 
nal award. 

ARTICLE 13 

1. The regulation of fisheries conducted 
by means of equipment embedded in the 
floor of the sea in areas of the high seas ad- 
jacent to the territorial sea of a State may 
be undertaken by that State where such 
fisheries have long been maintained and 
conducted by its nationals, provided that 
non-nationals are permitted to participate 
in such activities on an equal footing with 
nationals except in areas where such fisher- 
ies have by long usage been exclusively en- 
joyed by such nationals. Such regulations 
will not, however, affect the general status 
of the areas as high seas. 

2. In this article, the expression “fisheries 
conducted by means of equipment embedded 
in the floor of the sea” means those fisheries 
using gear with supporting members em- 
bedded in the sea floor, constructed on a 
site and left there to operate permanently 
or, if removed, restored each season on the 
same site. 

ARTICLE 14 

In articles 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8, the term 
“nationals” means fishing boats or craft of 
any size having the nationality of the State 
concerned, according to the law of that 
State, irrespective of the nationality of the 
members of their crews. 


ARTICLE 15 
This Convention shall, until 31 October 
1958, be open for signature by all States 
Members of the United Nations or of any of 
the specialized agencies, and by any other 
State invited by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to become a Party to the 
Convention. 
ARTICLE 16 
This Convention is subject to ratification. 
The instruments of ratification shall be de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


ARTICLE 17 

This Convention shall be open for acces- 
sion by any States belonging to any of the 
categories mentioned in article 15. The in- 
struments of accession shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE 18 

1. This Convention shall come into force 
on the thirtieth day following the date of 
deposit of the twenty-second instrument of 
ratification or accession with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

2. For each State ratifying or acceding to 
the Convention after the deposit of the 
twenty-second instrument of ratification or 
accession, the Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtieth day after deposit by 
such State of its instrument of ratification 
or accession. 
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ARTICLE 19 


1. At the time of signature, ratification or 
accession, any State may make reservations 
to articles of the Convention other than to 
articles 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

2. Any Contracting State making a reser- 
vation in accordance with the preceding par- 
agraph may at any time withdraw the reser- 
vation by a communication to that effect ad- 
dressed to the Secrtary-General of the 
United Nations. 


ARTICLE 20 


1. After the expiration of a period of five 
years from the date on which this Conven- 
tion shall enter into force, a request for the 
revision of this Convention may be made at 
any time by any Contracting Party by means 
of a notification in writing addressed to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions shall decide upon the steps, if any, to 
be taken in respect of such request. 


ARTICLE 21 


The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall inform all States Members of the 
United Nations and the other States referred 
to in article 15: 

(a) Of signatures to this Convention and 
of the deposit of instruments of ratification 
or accession, in accordance with articles 15, 
16 and 17: 

(b) Of the date on which this Convention 
will come into force, in accordance with ar- 
ticle 18; 

(c) Of requests for revisions in accordance 
with article 20; 

(d) Of reservations to this Convention, in 


_ accordance with article 19. 


ARTICLE 22 


The original of this Convention, of which 
the Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall send certified cop- 
ies thereof to all States referred to in article 
15. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned Plen- 
ipotentiaries, being duly authorized thereto 
by their respective Governments, have 
signed this Convention. 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of 
April one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight. 

For Afghanistan: A. R. Pazhwak, October 
30, 1958. 

For Albania: 

For Argentina: A. Lescure. 

For Australia: E. Ronald Walker, 30 
October 1958. 

For Austria: 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

For Bolivia: M. Tamayo, 17 October 1958. 

For Brazil: 

For Bulgaria: 

For the Union of Burma: 

Fcr the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 

For Cambodia: 

For Canada: George A. Drew. 

For Ceylon: C. Corea, 30/X/58. 

For Chile: 

For China: Liu Chieh, Yu-Chi Hsueh. 

For Colombia: Juan Uribe Holguin, José 
Joaquin Caicedo Castilla. 

For Costa Rica: Ratil Trejos Flores. 

For Cuba: F. V. Garcia Amador. 

For Czechoslovakia: 

For Denmark: Max Sorensen, T. Oldenburg. 

For the Dominican Republic: A. Alvarez 
Aybar. 

For Ecuador: 

For El Salvador: 

For Ethiopia: 

For the Federation of Malaya: 

For Finland: G, A. Gripenberg, 27 octobre 
1958. 

For France: G. Georges-Picot, 30 octobre 
1958. 
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For the Federal Republic of Germany: 

Por Ghana: Richard Quarshie, K. B. As- 
ante. 

For Greece: 

For Guatemala: 

For Haiti: Rigal. 

For the Holy See: 

For Honduras: 

For Hungary: 

For Iceland: H. G. Andersen. 

For India: 

For Indonesia: Ahmad Soebardjo, 8 May 
1958. 

For Iran: Dr. A, Matine-Daftary, May 28, 
1958. 

For Iraq: 

For Ireland: Frank Aiken, 2-10-1958. 

For Israel: Shabtai Rosenne. 

For Italy: 

For Japan: 

For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 

For the Republic of Korea: 

For Laos: 

For Lebanon: N. Sadaka, 29 mai 1958. 

For Liberia: Rocheforte L. Weeks, 27/5/58. 

For Libya: 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

For Mexico: 

For Monaco: 

For Morocco: 

For Nepal: Rishikesh Shaha. 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: C. 
Schurmann, 31 October 1958. 

For New Zealand: Foss Shanahan, 29 
October 1958. 

For Nicaragua: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: 

For Pakistan: Aly Khan, 31 October 1958. 

For Panama: Carlos Sucre C., 2.5.1958. 

For Paraguay: 

For Peru: 

For the Philippine Republic: 

For Poland: 

For Portugal (translation), subject to rat- 
ification: Vasco Vieira Garin, 28 October 1958. 

For Romania: 

For San Marino: 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Spain: 

For the Sudan: 

For Sweden: 

For Switzerland: F. Schnyder, 22 octobre 
1958. 

For Thailand: Luanc Chakrapani Srisil- 
visuddhi, Boon Indrambarya. 

For Tunisia: Mongi Slim, Le 30 octobre 
1958. 

For Turkey: 

For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic: 

For the Union of South Africa: 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: 

For the United Arab Republic: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Pierson Dixon, 9 Sep- 
tember 1958. 

For the United States of America: Arthur 
H. Dean, 15 September 1958. 

For Uruguay: Alvaro Alyvarez. 

For Venezuela, ad referendum; Carlos Sosa 
Rodriguez, October 30th 1958. 

For Vietnam: 

For Yemen: 

For Yugoslavia (translation), subject to 
ratification: Milan Bartos, V. Popovic. 


EXECUTIVE M 
ANNEX IV—CONVENTION ON THE 
CONTINENTAL SHELF 
The States Parties to this Convention have 
agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


For the purpose of these articles, the term 
“continental shelf” is used as referring (a) 
to the seabed and subsoil of the submarine 
areas adjacent to the coast but outside the 
area of the territorial sea, to a depth of 200 
metres or, beyond that limit, to where the 
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depth of the superjacent waters admits of 
the exploitation of the natural resources of 
the said areas; (b) to the seabed and sub- 
soil of similar submarine areas adjacent to 
the coasts of islands. 


ARTICLE 2 


1. The coastal State exercises over the 
continental shelf sovereign rights for the 
purpose of exploring it and exploiting its 
natural resources. 

2. The rights referred to in paragraph 1 of 
this article are exclusive in the sense that if 
the coastal State does not explore the con- 
tinental shelf or exploit its natural re- 
sources, no one may undertake these activi- 
ties, or make a claim to the continental 
shelf, without the express consent of the 
coastal State. 

3. The rights of the coastal State over 
the continental shelf do not depend on oc- 
cupation, effective or notional, or on any 
express proclamation. 

4. The natural resources referred to in 
these articles consist of the mineral and 
other non-living resources of the seabed and 
subsoil together with living organisms be- 
longing to sedentary species, that is to say, 
organisms which, at the harvestable stage, 
either are immobile on or under the seabed 
or are unable to move except in constant 
physical contact with the seabed or the sub- 
soil. 

ARTICLE 3 

The rights of the coastal State over the 
continental shelf do not affect the legal 
status of the superjacent waters as high 
seas, or that of the airspace above those 
waters. 

ARTICLE 4 

Subject to its right to take reasonable 
measures for the exploration of the conti- 
nental shelf and the exploitation of its nat- 
ural resources, the coastal State may not 
impede the laying or maintenance of sub- 
marine cables or pipe lines on the con- 
tinental shelf. 

ARTICLE 5 


1. The exploration of the continental shelf 
and the exploitation of its natural resources 
must not result in any unjustifiable interfer- 
ence with navigation, fishing or the con- 
servation of the living resources of the sea, 
nor result in any interference with funda- 
mental oceanographic or other scientific re- 
search carried out with the intention of open 
publication. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 
1 and 6 of this article, the coastal State is 
entitled to construct and maintain or oper- 
ate on the continental shelf installations 
and other devices necessary for its explora- 
tion and the exploitation of its natural re- 
sources, and to establish safety zones around 
such installations and devices and to take in 
those zones measures necessary for their 
protection. 

3. The safety zones referred to in para- 
graph 2 of this article may extend to a dis- 
tance of 500 metres around the installations 
and other devices which have been erected, 
measured from each point of their outer 
edge. Ships of all nationalities must respect 
these safety zones. 

4. Such installations and devices, though 
under the jurisdiction of the coastal State, 
do not possess the status of islands. They 
have no territorial sea of their own, and 
their presence does not affect the delimita- 
tion of the territorial sea of the coastal 
State. 

5. Due notice must be given of the con- 
struction of any such installations, and per- 
manent means for giving warning of their 
presence must be maintained. Any installa- 
tions which are abandoned or disused must 
be entirely removed. 

6. Neither the installations or devices, nor 
the safety zones around them, may be estab- 
lished where interference may be caused to 
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the use of recognized sea lanes essential to 
international navigation. 

7. The coastal State is obliged to under- 
take, in the safety zones, all appropriate 
measures for the protection of the living 
resources of the sea from harmful agents. 

8. The consent of the coastal States shall 
be obtained in respect of any research con- 
cerning the continental shelf and under- 
taken there. Nevertheless the coastal State 
shall not normally withhold its consent if the 
request is submitted by a qualified institu- 
tion with a view to purely scientific research 
into the physical or biological characteristics 
of the continental shelf, subject to the pro- 
viso that the coastal State shall have the 
right, if it so desires, to participate or to be 
represented in the research, and that in any 
event the results shall be published. 

ARTICLE 6 

1. Where the same continental shelf is 
adjacent to the territories of two or more 
States whose coasts are opposite each other, 
the boundary of the continental shelf ap- 
pertaining to such States shall be determined 
by agreement between them. In the ab- 
sence of agreement, and unless another 
boundary line is justified by special circum- 
stances, the boundary is the median line, 
every point of which is equidistant from the 
nearest points of the baselines from which 
the breadth of the territorial sea of each 
State is measured. 

2. Where the same continental shelf is 
adjacent to the territories of two adjacent 
States, the boundary of the continental shelf 
shall be determined by agreement between 
them. In the absence of agreement, and 
unless another boundary line is justified by 
special circumstances, the boundary shall be 
determined by application of the principle 
of equidistance from the nearest points of 
the baselines from which the breadth of the 
territorial sea of each State is measured. 

3. In delimiting the boundaries of the 
continental shelf, any lines which are drawn 
in accordance with the principles set out in 


- paragraphs 1 and 2 of this article should be 


defined with reference to charts and geo- 
graphical features as they exist at a partic- 
ular date, and reference should be made to 
fixed permanent identifiable points on the 
land. 
ARTICLE 7 
The provisions of these articles shail not 
prejudice the right of the coastal Btate to 
exploit the subsoil by means of tunnelling 
irrespective of the depth of water above the 
subsoil. 
ARTICLE 8 
This Convention shall, until 31 October 
1958, be open for signature by all States 
Members of the United Nations or of any of 
the specialized agencies, and by any other 
State invited by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to become a Party to 
the Convention. 


ARTICLE 9 


This Convention is subject to ratification. 
The instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


ARTICLE 10 


This Convention shall be open for acces- 
sion by any States belonging to any of the 
categories mentioned in article 8. The in- 
struments of accession shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE 11 

1. This Convention shall come into force 
on the thirtieth day following the date of 
deposit of the twenty-second instrument of 
ratification or accession with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

2. For each State ratifying or acceding to 
the Convention after the deposit of the 
twenty-second instrument of ratification or 
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accession the Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtieth day after deposit by 
such State of its instrument of ratification 
or accession. 

ARTICLE 12 

1. At the time of signature, ratification or 
accession, any State may make reservations 
to artices of the Convention other than to 
articles 1 to 3 inclusive. 

2. Any Contracting State making a reser- 
vation in accordance with the preceding 
paragraph may at any time withdraw the 
reservation by a communication to that ef- 
fect addressed to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 13 


1. After the expiration of a period of five 
years from the date on which this Conven- 
tion shall enter into force, a request for 
the revision of this Convention may be made 
at any time by any Contracting Party by 
means of a notification in writing addressed 
to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

2. The General Assembly of the United 
Nations shall decide upon the steps, if any, 
to be taken in respect of such request. 


ARTICLE 14 


The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall inform all States Members of the 
United Nations and the other States referred 
to in article 8: 

(a) Of signatures to this Convention and 
of the deposit of instruments of ratification 
or accession, in accordance with articles 8, 
9 and 10; 

(b) Of the date on which this Convention 
will come into force, in accordance with ar- 
ticle 11; 

(c) Of requests for revision in accordance 
with article 13; 

(d) Of reservations to this Convention in 
accordance with article 12. 


ARTICLE 15 


The original of this Convention, of which 
the Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall send certified 
copies thereof to all States referred to in 
article 8. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, Pleni- 
potentiaries, being duly authorized thereto 
by their respective Governments, have signed 
this Convention. 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day 
of April one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-eight. 

For Afghanistan: A. R. Pazhwak, October 
30, 1958. 

For Albania: 

For Argentina: A. Lescure. 

For Australia: E. Ronald Walker, 30 Oc- 
tober 1958. 

For Austria: 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

For Bolivia: M. Tamayo, 17 October, 1958. 

For Brazil: 

For Bulgaria: 

For the Union of Burma: 

For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: K. Kiselev, 31.X.1958. 

For Cambodia: 

For Canada: George A. Drew. 

For Ceylon: C. Corea, 30/X/58. 

For Chile: José Serrano, October 31, 1958. 

For China: Liu Chieh, Yu-Chi Hsueh. 

For Colombia: Juan Uribe Holguin, José 
Joaquin Caicedo Castilla. 

For Costa Rica: Rati Trejos Flores. 

For Cuba: F. V. Garcia Amador. 

For Czechoslovakia: Karel Kurka, 31 Octo- 
ber 1958. 

For Denmark: Max Sorensen, T. Oldenburg. 

For the Dominican Republic: A. Alvarez 
Aybar. 
wae Ecuador: José A. Correa, October 31, 
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For El Salvador: 

For Ethiopia: 

For the Federation of Malaya: 
some Finland: G. A. Gripenberg, 27 October 

For France: 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
Werner Dankwort, 30 October 1958. 

Statement: “In signing the Convention on 
the Continental Shelf of 29 April 1958, the 
Federal Republic of Germany declares with 
reference to article 5, paragraph 1 of the 
Convention on the Continental Shelf that 
in the opinion of the Federal Government 
article 5, paragraph 1 guarantees the exer- 
cise of fishing rights (Fischerei) in the 
waters above the continental shelf in the 
manner hitherto generally in practice.” 

For Ghana: Richard Quarshie, K. B. 
Asante. 

For Greece: ‘ 

For Guatemala: L. Aycinena Salazer. 

For Haiti: Rigal. 

For the Holy See: 

For Honduras: 

For Hungary: 

For Iceland: H. G. Andersen. 

For India: 

For Indonesia: Ahmad Soebardjo, 8 May 
1958. 

For Iran: subject to reservations: Dr. A. 
Matine-Daftary, May 28, 1958. 

“In signing this Convention on the Con- 
tinental Shelf, I am _ instructed by the 
Iranian Government to make the following 
reservations: 

“(a) Article 4: with respect to the phrase 
“the coastal State may not impede the lay- 
ing or maintenance of submarine cables or 
Pipe-lines on the continental shelf”, the 
Iranian Government reserves its right to 
allow or not to allow the laying or mainte- 
nance of submarine cables or pipe-lines on 
its continental shelf. 

“(b) Article 6: with respect to the phrase 
‘and unless another boundary line is justi- 
fied by special circumstances’ included in 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of this article, the In- 
dian Government accepts this phrase on the 
understanding that one method of deter- 
mining the boundary line in special cir- 
cumstances would be that of measurement 
from the high water mark.” 

For Iraq: 

For Ireland: Frank Aiken, 2-10-1958. 

For Israel: Shabtai Rosenne. 

For Italy: 

For Japan: 

For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 

For the Republic of Korea: 

For Laos: 

For Lebanon: N. Sadaka, 29 mai 1958. 

For Liberia: Rocheforte L. Weeks, 27/5/58. 

For Libya: 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

For Mexico: 

For Monaco: 

For Morocco: 

For Nepal: Rishikesh Shaha. 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: C. 
Schurmann, 31 October 1958. 

For New Zealand: Foss Shanahan, 29 
October 1958. 

For Nicaragua: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: 

For Pakistan: Aly Khan, 31 October 1958. 

For Panama: Carlos Sucre C., 2.5. 1958. 

For Paraguay: 

For Peru: Alberto Ulloa, October 31, 1958. 

For the Philippine Republic: 

For Poland: J. Winiewicz, October 31, 58. 

For Portugal (translation), subject to rat- 
ification: Vasco Vieira Garin, 28 October 
1958. 

For Romania: 

For San Marino: 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Spain: 

For the Sudan: 

For Sweden: 
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wean Switzerland: F. Schnyder, 22 octobre 

For Thailand: Luang Chakrapani Srisil- 
visuddhi, Commodore Jit Sangkhadul. 

For Tunisia: Mongi Slim, Le octobre 1958. 

Por Turkey: 

For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic: L. Palamarchuk, 31 October 1958. 

For the Union of South Africa: 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: V. Zorin, 31 October 1958. 

For the United Arab Republic: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Pierson Dixon, 9 Sep- 
tember 1958. 

For the United States of America: Arthur 
H. Dean, 15 September 1958. 

For Uruguay: Carlos Carbajal. 

For Venezuela (translation by the United 
Nations Secretariat): “In signing the pres- 
ent Convention, the Republic of Venezuela 
declares with reference to article 6 that there 
are special circumstances to be taken into 
consideration in the following areas: the 
Gulf of Paria, in so far as the boundary is 
not determined by existing agreements, and 
in zones adjacent thereto; the area between 
the coast of Venezuala and the island of 
Aruba; and the Gulf of Venezuela.” 

Ad referendum: Carlos Sosa Rodriguez, 
October 30, 1958. 

For Vietnam: 

For Yemen: 

For Yugoslavia (translation), subject to 
ratification: Milan Bartos, V. Popovic. 

EXECUTIVE N 
ANNEX V—OPTIONAL PROTOCOL oF SIGNATURE 

CONCERNING THE COMPULSORY SETTLEMENT 

or DISPUTES 

The States Parties to this Protocol and to 
any one or more of the Conventions on the 
Law of the Sea adopted by the United Na- 
tions Conference on the Law of the Sea held 
at Geneva from 24 February to 27 April 1958, 

Expressing their wish to resort, in all 
matters concerning them in respect to any 
dispute arising out of the interpretation or 
application of any article of any Convention 
on the Law of the Sea of 29 April 1958, to 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, unless some other 
form of settlement is provided in the Con- 
vention or has been agreed upon by the 
Parties within a reasonable period. 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Disputes arising out of the interpretation 
or application of any Convention on the 
Law of the Sea shall lie within the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice, and may accordingly be 
brought before the Court by an application 
made by any party to the dispute being a 
Party to this Protocol. 

ARTICLE II 

This undertaking relates to all the pro- 
visions of any Convention on the Law of the 
Sea except, in the Convention on Fishing and 
Conservation of the Living Resources of the 
High Seas, articles 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, to which. 
articles 9, 10, 11 and 12 of that Convention 
remain applicable. 

ARTICLE III 

The Parties may agree, within a period of 
two months after one party has notified its 
opinion to the other that a dispute exists, to 
resort not to the International Court of 
Justice but to an arbitral tribunal. After 
the expiry of the said period, either Party to 
this Protocol may bring the dispute before 
the Court by an application. 

ARTICLE IV 
1. Within the same period of two months, 
the Parties to this Protocol may agree to 
adopt a conciliation procedure before resort- 
ing to the International Court of Justice. 
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2. The conciliation commission shall make 
its recommendations within five months 
after its appointment. If its recommenda- 
tions are not accepted by the parties to the 
dispute within two months after they have 
been delivered, either party may bring the 
dispute before the Court by an application. 

ARTICLE V 

This Protocol shall remain open for signa- 
ture by all States who become Parties to any 
Convention on the Law of the Sea adopted 
by the United Nations Conference on the Law 
of the Sea and is subject to ratification, 
where necessary, according to the constitu- 
tional requirements of the signatory States. 

ARTICLE VI 

The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall inform all States who become 
Parties to any Convention on the Law of the 
Sea of signatures to this Protocol and of the 
deposit of instruments of ratification in ac- 
cordance with article V. 


ARTICLE VII 


The original of this Protocol, of which the 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall 
be deposited with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, who shall send certified 
copies thereof to all States referred to in 
article V. 

In witness whereof the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized 
thereto by their respective Governments, 
have signed this Protocol. 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of 
April one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight. 

For Afghanistan: 

For Albania: 

For Argentina: 

For Australia. 

For Austria (subject to ratification): Dr. 
Franz Matsch, October 27, 1958. 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

For Bolivia: M. Tamayo, 17 October 1958. 

For Brazil: 

For Bulgaria: 

For the Union of Burma: 

For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 


For Canada (subject to ratification): 
George A. Drew. 

For Ceylon: C. Corea, 30/X/58. 

For Chile: 

For China: Liu Chieh, Yu-Chi Hsueh. 

For Colombia (translation), with the ex- 
planation annexed: Juan Urive Holguin, 
José Joaquin Caicedo Castilla. 

Translation by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat: 

“In signing the Optional Protocol, the 
delegation of Colombia reserves the obliga- 
tions of Colombia arising out of conventions 
concerning the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes which Colombia has ratified and out 
of any previous conventions concerning the 
same subject which Colombia may ratify.” 

For Costa Rica: Raul Trejos Flores. 

For Cuba: F. V. Garcia Amador. 

For Czechoslovakia: 

For Denmark (subject to ratification) : 
Max Sorensen, T. Oldenburg. 

For the Dominican Republic: A. Alvarez 
Aybar. 

For Ecuador: 

For E] Salvador: 

For Ethiopia: 

For the Federation of Malaya: 

For Finland: G. A. Gripenberg, 27 octobre 
1958. 
oan’ France: G. Georges-Picot, 30 octobre 
1958. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
Werner Dankwort, 30 October 1958. 

For Ghana: Richard Quarshie, 
Asante. 

For Greece: 
For Guatemala: 
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For Haiti: Rigal. 

For the Holy See: P. Demeur, 30.4. 1958. 

For Honduras: 

For Hungary: 

For Iceland: 

For India: 

For Indonesia: Ahmad Soebardjo, 8 May 
1958. 

For Iran: 

For Iraq: 

For Ireland: 

For Israel, ad 
Rosenne. 

For Italy: 

For Japan: 

For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 

For the Republic of Korea: 

For Laos: 

For Lebanon: 

For Liberia: Rocheforte L. Weeks, 27/5/58. 

For Libya: 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

For Mexico: 

For Monaco: 

For Morocco: 

For Nepal: Rishikesh Shaha. 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
(translation), subject to ratification: C. 
Schurmann, 31 October 1958. 

For New Zealand: Foss Shanahan, 29 Oc- 
tober 1958. 

For Nicaragua: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: 

For Pakistan: Aly Khan, 6 November 1958. 

For Panama: Carlos Sucre C., 2.5. 1958. 

For Paraguay: 

For Peru: 

For the Philippine Republic: 

For Poland: 

For Portugal (translation), subject to 
ratification: Vasco Vieira Garin, 28 October 
1958. 

For Romania: 

For San Marino: 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Spain: 

For the Sudan: 

For Sweden: 

For Switzerland (translation), subject to 
ratification: Paul Ruegger, 24 May 1958. 

For Thailand: 

For Tunisia: 

For Turkey: 

For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic: 

For the Union of South Africa: 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: 

For the United Arab Republic: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Pierson Dixon, 9 Sep- 
tember 1958. 

For the United States of America: Arthur 
H. Dean, 15 September 1958. 

For Uruguay: Carlos Carbajal. 

For Venezuela: 

For Vietnam: 

For Yemen: 

For Yugoslavia (translation), subject to 
ratification: Milan Bartos, V. Popovic. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing texts 
are true copies of the following Conventions 

and Protocol adopted by the United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea, held at the 
European Office of the United Nations at 
Geneva from 24 February to 27 April 1958, 
the originals of which are deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations: 

Convention of the Territorial Sea and the 
Contiguous Zone; 

Convention on the High Seas; 

Convention on Fishing and Conservation 
of the Living Resources of the High Seas; 
Convention on the Continental Shelf; 
Optional Protocol of Signature concerning 

Compulsory Settlement of Disputes. 
For the Secretary-General: 
C A STAVROPOULOs, 
The Legal Counsel. 
United Nations, New York, 7 November 
1958. 
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FinaL Act OF THE UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA 


1. The General Assembly of the United 
Nations, by resolution 1105 (XI) of 21 Feb- 
ruary 1957, decided to convene an interna- 
tional conference of plenipotentiaries to ex- 
amine the law of the sea, taking account not 
only of the legal but also of the technical, 
biological, economic and political aspects of 
the problem, and to embody the results of 
its work in one or more international con- 
ventions or such other instruments as it 
might deem appropriate. The General As- 
sembly also recommended that the confer- 
ence should study the question of the free 
access to the sea of land-locked countries, 
as established by international practice or 
treaties. 

2. The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea met at the European Office of 
the United Nations at Geneva from 24 Feb- 
ruary to 27 April 1958. 

3. The Governments of the following 
eighty-six States were represented at the 
Conference: 

Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslavakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Federation of Malaya, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany. 

Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Holy See, 
Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Republic of Korea, Laos, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, Mexico, Monaco, 
Morocco, Nepal, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway. 

Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Portugal, Romania, San Ma- 
rino, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United 
States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Re- 
public of Viet-Nam, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 

4. At the invitation of the General As- 
sembly, the following Specialized Agencies 
had observers at the Conference: Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions; International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization; International Labour Organisation; 
International Telecommunication Union; 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization; World Health Or- 
=e World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion. 

5. At the invitation of the General Assem- 
bly, the following intergovernmental organ- 
izations also had observers at the Confer- 
ence: Conseil général des péches pour la 
Méditerranée; Indo-Pacific Fisheries Coun- 
cil; Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion; Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration; International Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea; International 
Institute for the Unification of Private Law; 
League of Arab States; Organization of 
American States; Permanent Conference for 
the Exploitation and Conservation of the 
Maritime Resources of the South Pacific. 

6. The Conference elected His Royal High- 
ness Prince Wan Waithayakon Krommun 
Naradhip Bongsprabandh (Thailand) as 
President. 

7. The Conference elected as Vice-presi- 
dents Argentina, China, France, Guatemala, 
India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Poland, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
the United States of America. 

8. The following committees were set up: 

General Committee: Chairman, The Pres- 
ident of the Conference. 
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First Committee (Territorial Sea and Con- 
Zone): Chairman: Mr. K. H. Bailey 
(Australia); Vice-Chairman: Mr. S. Gutiér- 
rez Olivos (Chile); Rapporteur: Mr. Viadi- 
mir M. Koretsky (Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic). 

Second Committee (High Seas: General 
Régime): Chairman, Mr. O. C. Gundersen 
(Norway); Vice-Chairman, Mr. Edwin Glaser 
(Romania), Rapporteur, Mr. José Madeira 
Rodigues (Portugal). 

Third Committee (High Seas: Fishing; the 
Conservation of Living Resources): Chair- 
man, Mr. Carlos Sucre (Panama); Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. E. Krispis (Greece); Rappor- 
teur, Mr. N. K. Pannikar (India). 

Fourth Committee (Continental Shelf): 
Chairman, M. A. B. Perera (Ceylon); Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. R. A. Quarshie (Ghana); 
Rapporteur, Mr. L. Diaz Gonzdélez (Vene- 
guela). 

Fifth Committee (Question of Free Access 
to the Sea of Land-locked Countries): 
Chairman, Mr. J. Zourek (Czechoslovakia) ; 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. Guevara Arze (Bo- 
livia); Rapporteur, Mr. A. H. Tabibi (Afghan- 
istan). 

Drafting Committee: Chairman, Mr. J. A. 
Correa (Ecuador). 

Credentials Committee: Chairman, Mr. M. 
Wershof (Canada). 

9. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations was represented by Mr. C. A. Stav- 
ropoulos, the Legal Counsel. Mr. Yuen-li 
Liang, Director of the Codification Division 
of the Office of Legal Affairs of the United 
Nations, was appointed Executive Secretary. 

10. The General Assembly, by its resolu- 
tion convening the Conference, referred to 
the Conference the report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission covering the work 
of its eighth session as a basis for considera- 
tion of the various problems involved in the 
development and codification of the law of 
the sea; the General Assembly also referred 
to the Conference the verbatim records of 
the relevant debates in the General As- 
sembly, for consideration by the Conference 
in conjunction with the Commission’s report. 

11. The Conference also had before it the 
comments by Governments on the articles 
concerning the law of the sea prepared by 
the International Law Commission, the 
memorandum submitted by the preliminary 
Conference of Land-locked States held in 
Geneva from 10 to 14 February 1958, and 
preparatory documentation prepared by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations, by certain 
specialized agencies and by independent ex- 
perts invited by the Secretariat to assist in 
the preparation of this documentation. 

12. On the basis of the deliberations, as 
recorded in the summary records and reports 
of the committees and in the records of the 
plenary meetings, the Conference prepared 
and opened for signature the following Con- 
ventions (annexes I toIV): 

Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone (adopted on 27 April 
1958, on the report of the First Committee) ; 

Convention on the High Seas (adopted on 
27 April 1958, on the report of the Second 
Committee) ; 

Convention on Fishing and Conservation 
of the Living Resources of the High Seas 
(adopted on 26 April 1958, on the report of 
the Third Committee) ; 

Convention on the Continental Shelf 
(adopted on 26 April 1958, on the report of 
the Fourth Committee). 

The Conference also adopted the following 
Protocol (annex V): 

Optional Protocol of Signature concerning 
the compulsory settlement of disputes 
a by the Conference on 26 April 

}. 

In addition, the Conference adopted the 
following resolutions (annex VI): 

Nuclear tests on the high seas (resolution 
adopted on 27 April 1958, on the report of 
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the Second Committee, in connexion with 
article 2 of the Convention on the High 
Seas) ; 

Pollution of the high seas by radio-active 
materials (resolution adopted on 27 April 
1958, on the report of the Second Committee, 
relating to article 25 of the Convention on 
the High Seas); 

International fishery conservation conven- 
tions (resolution adopted on 25 April 1958, 
on the report of the Third Committee) ; 

Co-operation in conservation measures 
(resolution adopted on 25 April 1958, on the 
report of the Third Committee) ; 

Humane killing of marine life (resolution 
adopted on 25 April 1958, on the report of 
the Third Committee) ; 

Special situations relating to coastal fish- 
eries (resolution adopted on 26 April 1958, 
on the report of the Third Committee) ; 

Régime of historic waters (reselution 
adopted on 27 April 1958, on the report of 
the First Committee) ; 

Convening of a second United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea (resolu- 
tion adopted by the Conference on 27 April 
1958) ; 

Tribute to the International Law Commis- 
sion (resolution adopted by the Conference 
on 27 April 1958). 

In witness whereof the representatives 
have signed this Final Act. 

Done at Geneva this twenty-ninth day of 
April, one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight, in a single copy in the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish lan- 
guages, each text being equally authentic. 
The original texts shall be deposited in the 
archives of the United Nations Secretariat. 

Wan WAITHAYAKON, 
President. 
YUEN-LI LIANG, 
Executive Secretary. 

For Afghanistan: Dr. Abdul H. Tabibi. 

For Albania: D. Lamani. 

For Argentina: A. Lescure. 

For Australia: K. H. Bailey. 

For Austria: Johannes Willfort. 

For Bolivia: C. Salamanca. 

For Brazil: Gilberto Amado. 

For Bulgaria: P. Grigorov. 

For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: I. E. Geronin. 

For Cambodia: M. Phiek-Chhat. 

For Canada: George A. Drew. 

For Ceylon: N. T. D. Kanakaratne. 

For Chile: Luis Melo Lecaros. 

For China: Liu Chieh, Yu-Chi Hsueh. 

For Colombia: Juan Uribe Holguin, José 
Joaquin Caicedo Castilla. 

For Costa Rica: Rati Trejos Flores. 

For Cuba: F. V. Garcia Amador. 

For Czechoslovakia: Jan Obhilidal, 
Jaroslav Zourek. 

For Denmark: 
burg. 

For the Dominican Republic: A. Alvarez 
Aybar. 

For Ecuador: José V. Trujillo, José A. Cor- 
rea, Enrique Ponce y Corba. 

For El Salvador: Francisco R. Lima, G. 
Fuentes Castellanos. 

For Finland: T. Tikanvaara. 

For France: De Curton. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
Peter H. Pfeiffer. 

For Ghana: Richard Quarshie, K. B. Asante. 

For Greece: Elias Krispis, G. Bensis. 

For Guatemala: L. Aycinena Salazar. 

For Haiti: Rigal. 

For the Holy See: P. Demeur, 30.4.1958. 

For Honduras: F. José Durén. 

For Hungary: Dr. Janos Szita. 

For Iceland: H. G. Andersen. 

For India: E. E. Jhirad. 

For Indonesia: Ahmad Soebardjo, 8 May 
1958. 

For Iran: Prof. Dr. A. Matine-Daftary. 

For Iraq: Hasan Zakariya, 30 April 1958. 

For Israel: Shabtai Rosenne. 

For Italy: Roberto Ago. 


Dr. 


Max Sorensen, T. Olden- 
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For Japan: I. Kawasaki, 16 May 1958. 

For Lebanon: N. Sadaka, 23 Mai 1958. 

For Liberia: Nathan Barnes, Rocheforte L. 
Weeks. 

For Libya: Fuad Caabazi. 

For Mexico: Pablo Campos Oritz, A. Garcia 
Robles. 

For Monaco: C. Solamito, J. Raimbert. 

For Morocco: Nasser Bel Larbi. 

For Nepal: Rishikesh Shaha. 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: J. H. 
W. Veerzijl. 

For New Zealand: G. L. O’Halloran. 

For Nicaragua: I. Portocarrero. 

For the Kingdom of Norway: Bredo Sta- 
bell, Finn Seyersted. 

For Pakistan: Edward Snelson. 

For Panama: Carlos Sucre C. 

For Peru: Alberto Ulloa. 

For Poland: T. O’Cioszynski. 

For Portugal: Tovar. 

For Rumania: A. Lazareanu. 

For San Marino: H. Reynaud, 30.4.1958. 

For Spain: Marqués de Mirafiores. 

‘ For Switzerland: Paul Ruegger, A. Schal- 
er. 

For Thailand: Luang Chakrapani Srisil- 
visuddhi. 

Por Tunisia: M. Abdesselem. 

For Turkey: Necmettin Tuncel. 

For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic: V. Koretsky. 

For the Union of South Africa: L. H. Wes- 
sels. 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: G. Tunkin. 

For the United Arab Republic: 
Loutfi. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: G. G. Fitzmaurice, 
Joyce A. C. Gutteridge. 

For the United States of America: Ray- 
mond T. Yingling, Marjorie M. Whiteman. 

For Uruguay: Carlos Carbajal. 

For Venezuela: Ramén Carmona. 

For Yugoslavia: Milan Bartos, V. Popavic. 
ANNEX VI—RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 

UNITED NaTIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW 

OF THE SEA 


NUCLEAR TESTS ON THE HIGH SEAS 


(Resolution adopted on 27 April 1958, on the 
report of the Second Committee, in con- 
nexion with article 2 of the Convention 
on the High Seas) 

The United Nations Conference on the Law 
of the Sea, 

Recalling that the Conference has been 
convened by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in accordance with resolu- 
tion 1105 (XI) of 21 February 1957, 

Recognizing that there is a serious and 
genuine apprehension on the part of many 
States that nuclear explosions constitute an 
infringement of the freedom of the seas, 

Recognizing that the question of nuclear 
tests and production is still under review by 
the General Assembly under various resolu- 
tions on the subject and by the Disarma- 
ment Commission, and is at present under 
constant review and discussion by the Gov- 
ernments concerned, 

Decides to refer this matter to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations for 
appropriate action. 


POLLUTION OF THE HIGH SEAS BY RADIO-ACTIVE 
MATERIALS 

(Resolution adopted on 27 April 1958, on the 

report of the Second Committee, relating 

to article 25 of the Convention on the 

High Seas) 

The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, 

Recognizing the need for international 
action in the field of disposal of radio-active 
wastes in the sea. 

Taking into account action which has 
been proposed by various national and in- 
ternational bodies and studies which have 
been published on the subject, 
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Noting that the International Commission 
on Radiological Protection has made recom- 
mendations regarding the maximum per- 
missible concentration of radio-isotopes in 
the human body and the maximum permis- 
sible concentration in air and water, 

Recommends that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, in consultation with 
existing groups and established organs hav- 
ing acknowledged competence in the field 
of radiological protection, should pursue 
whatever studies and take whatever action 
is necessary to assist States in controlling 
the discharge or release of radio-active ma- 
terials to the sea, in promulgating standards, 
and in drawing up internationally acceptable 
regulations to prevent pollution of the sea 
by radio-active materials in amounts which 
would adversely affect man and his marine 
resources. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERY CONSERVATION 
CONVENTIONS 


(Resolution Adopted on 25 April 1958, on the 
Report of the Third Committee) 

The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, 

Taking note of the opinion of the Inter- 
national Technical Conference on the Con- 
servation of the Living Resources of the Sea, 
held in Rome in April/May 1955, as expressed 
in paragraph 43 of its report, as to the effi- 
cacy of international conservation organiza- 
tions in furthering the conservation of the 
living resources of the sea, 

Believing that such organizations are valu- 
able instruments for the co-ordination of 
scientific effort upon the problem of fisheries 
and for the making of agreements upon con- 
servation measures, 

Recommends: 

1. That States concerned should co- 
operate in establishing the necessary conser- 
vation regime through the medium of such 
organizations covering particular areas of 
the, high seas or species of living marine re- 
sources and conforming in other respects 
with the recommendations contained in the 
report of the International Technical Con- 
ference on the Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the Sea; 

2. That these organizations should be used 
so far as practicable for the conduct of the 
negotiations between States envisaged under 
articles 4, 5, 6 and 7 of the Convention on 
Fishing and Conservation of the Living Re- 
sources of the High Seas, for the resolution 
of any disagreements and for the implemen- 
tation of agreed measures of conservation. 


CO-OPERATION IN CONSERVATION MEASURES 


(Resolution Adopted on 25 April 1958, on 
the Report of the Third Committee) 


The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, 

Taking note of the opinion of the Inter- 
national Technical Conference on the Con- 
servation of the Living Resources of the Sea, 
held in Rome in April/May 1955, as reported 
in paragraphs 43(a), 54 and others of its re- 
port, that any effective conservation manage- 
ment system must have the participation of 
all States engaged in substantial exploitation 
of the stock or stocks of living marine or- 
ganisms which are the object of the con- 
servation management system or having a 
special interest in the conservation of that 
stock or stocks, 

Recommends to the coastal States that, in 
the cases where a stock or stocks of fish or 
other living marine resources inhabit both 
the fishing areas under their jurisdiction and 
areas of the adjacent high seas, they should 
cooperate, with such international conserva- 
tion agencies as may be responsible for the 
development and application of conservation 
measures in the adjacent high seas, in the 
adoption and enforcement, as far as prac- 
ticable, of the necessary conservation meas- 
on on fishing areas under their jurisdic- 

on. 
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HUMANE KILLING OF MARINE LIFE 


(Resolution Adopted on 25 April 1958, on the 
Report of the Third Committee) 

The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, 

Requests States to prescribe, by all means 
available to them, those methods for the 
capture and killing of marine life, especially 
of whales and seals, which will spare them 
suffering to the greatest extent possible. 


SPECIAL SITUATIONS RELATING TO COASTAL 
FISHERIES 


(Resolution Adopted on 26 April 1958, on 
the Report of the Third Committee) 

The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, 

Having considered the situation of coun- 
tries or territories whose people are over- 
whelmingly dependent upon coastal fisheries 
for their livelihood or economic development, 

Having considered also the situation of 
countries whose coastal population depends 
primarily on coastal fisheries for the animal 
protein of its diet and whose fishing methods 
are mainly limited to local fishing from small 
boats, 

Recognizing that such situations call for 
exceptional measures befitting particular 
needs, 

Considering that, because of the limited 
scope and exceptional nature of those situa- 
tions, any measures adopted to meet them 
would be complementary to provisions in- 
corporated in a universal system of interna- 
tional law, 

Believing that States should collaborate to 
secure just treatment of such situations by 
regional agreements or by other means of 
international co-operation, 

Recommends: 

1. That where, for the purpose of conserva- 
tion, it becomes necessary to limit the total 
catch of a stock or stocks of fish in an area 
of the high seas adjacent to the territorial 
sea of a coastal State, any other States fish- 
ing in that area should collaborate with the 
coastal State to secure just treatment of such 
situations, by establishing agreed measures 
which shall recognize any preferential re- 
quirements of the coastal State resulting 
from its dependence upon the fishery con- 
cerned while having regard to the interests 
of the other States; 

2. That appropriate conciliation and arbi- 
tral procedures shall be established for the 
settlement of any disagreement. 


REGIME OF HISTORIC WATERS 


(Resolution Adopted on 27 April 1958, on the 
Report of the First Committee) 


The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, 

Considering that the International Law 
Commission has not provided for the régime 
of historic waters, including historic bays, 

Recognizing the importance of the juridi- 
cal status of such areas. 

Decides to request the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to arrange for the 
study of the juridical régime of historic wa- 
ters, including historic bays, and for the 
communication of the results of such study 
to all States Members of the United Nations. 


CONVENING OF A SECOND UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA 
Resolution Adopted by the Conference on 
27 April 1958 

The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, 

Considering that, on the basis of the re- 
port prepared by the International Law Com- 
mission, it has approved agreements and 
other instruments on the régime applicable 
to fishing and the conservation of the living 
resources of the high seas, the exploration 
of the continental shelf and the exploitation 
of its natural resources and other matters 
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pertaining to the general régime of the high 
seas and to the free access of land-locked 
States to the sea, 

Considering that it has not been possible 
to reach agreement on the breadth of the 
territorial sea and some other matters which 
were discussed in connexion with this prob- 
lem, 

Recognizing that, although agreements 
have been reached on the régime applicable 
to fishing and the conservation of the living 
resources of the high seas, it has not been 
possible, in those agreements, to settle cer- 
tain aspects of a number of inherently 
complex questions, 

Recognizing the desirability of making 
further efforts at an appropriate time to 
reach agreement on questions of the inter- 
national law of the sea, which have been 
left unsettled, 

Resolves to request the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to study, at its 
thirteenth session, the advisability of con- 
vening a second international conference of 
plenipotentiaries for further consideration 
of the questions left unsettled by the present 
Conference. 

TRIBUTE TO THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION 
Resolution Adopted by the Conference on 
27 April 1958 

The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, on the conclusion of its pro- 
ceedings, 

Resolves to pay a tribute of gratitude, re- 
spect and admiration to the International 
Law Commission for its excellent work in 
the matter of the codification and develop- 
ment of international law, in the form of 
various drafts and commentaries of great 
juridical value. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing text is 
a true copy of the Final Act and Resolutions 
adopted by the United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea, held at the European 
Office of the United Nations at Geneva from 
24 February to 27 April 1958, the original of 
which is deposited with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. 

For the Secretary-General: 

C. A. STAVROPOULOS, 
Legal Counsel. 

UNITED NATIONS, New York, 

7 November 1958. 


BEIRUT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
rise to explain Executive V, 81st Con- 
gress, 2d session, the agreement for fa- 
cilitating the international circulation of 
visual and auditory materials of an edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural char- 
acter, and a related protocol of signa- 
ture. This agreement, because of its 
formulation and adoption by the 
UNESCO Conference in Beirut, Lebanon, 
in 1948, is commonly referred to as the 
Beirut agreement. 

The purpose of the agreement is to 
encourage the free movement of edu- 
cational materials by eliminating cus- 
toms duties and quantitative limitations 
on the importation of such audiovisual 
materials as films, film strips, sound 
recordings, glass slides, models, and wall 
charts. Free entry would be provided, 
however, only for such materials as are 
certified by a government agency as 
educational in character. 

The agreement does not apply to 
printed materials or to entertainment 
films or recordings. 

As Senators will have noted in sec- 
tion 2 of the committee report, the 
United States to date has employed an 
informal system of certification which 
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ts some educational American 
films and other audiovisual materials to 
enter foreign countries duty free. But 
the utility of this arrangement has de- 
pended entirely upon the good will and 
sufferance of those countries, many of 
which have now become increasingly 
reluctant to honor this Government’s 
certificates on a nonreciprocal basis. 
They consider their attitude fully war- 
ranted in view of the fact that the 
United States took the lead in proposing 
and signing an international agreement 
which it has not yet ratified despite the 
agreement’s entry into force 6 years ago; 
21 countries have signed the Beirut 
agreement; 12 of them have ratified and 
now participate in its operation. 

A number of these nations are in the 
small, less-developed category which 
the U.S. Government believes should 
have greater access to our culture and ex- 
panded means of understanding our poli- 
cies and free institutions. Participation 
is open to all United Nations members. 
However, no Communist bloc country 
has signed the agreement in its decade 
of existence. Presumably only a nation 
with a society open to the free exchange 
of international influences would wish 
to participate in the Beirut agreement. 
Should a closed society adhere to the 
agreement, its own and other nations’ 
reciprocal use of the restrictive articles 
IV and V would render such adherence 
meaningless. 

In considering this agreement, em- 
phasis rightly should be given to its 
importance in terms of promoting inter- 
national understanding and, accord- 
ingly, of assisting this Government’s in- 
formation program. At the same time, 
US. participation should prove very 
helpful to our audiovisual business con- 
cerns, 

This country is by far the largest pro- 
ducer of the audiovisual materials cov- 
ered by the agreement; the dollar value 
of our exports is relatively great and is 
increasing. Since our imports are very 
small, participation in the agreement 
would involve an insignificant loss of 
customs revenue much outweighed by 
the commercial opportunities that 
should open up for American exporters. 
U.S. participation in the agreement is 
fully supported by the administration, 
educators, and representatives of the 
audiovisual industry, while the commit- 
tee knows of no opposition from any 
quarter. 

As the Senate has recently ratified the 
so-called Florence agreement, which is 
quite similar in many respects, my col- 
leagues will wish to be assured that this 
agreement is neither contradictory or 
unnecessary. The fact is that no more 
than 10 percent of American-produced 
educational films would qualify for cov- 
erage under the terms of the Florence 
agreement. 

A further explanatory point concerns 
the related protocol of signature. This 
protocol provides that the U.N. Secretary 
General will attach to the agreement the 
model forms of certificates drawn up 
by UNESCO to cover material produced 
by international bodies recognized by 
the United Nations. 
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Finally, I would draw attention to the 
fact that our participation in the Beirut 
agreement would not automatically fol- 
low ratification, but would require im- 
plementing legislation amending the 
Tariff Act of 1930. Any member coun- 
try may end its acceptance of the Beirut 
agreement 3 years after ratification. 

Mr. President, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations believes that this agree- 
ment has both cultural and commercial 
significance for the foreign policy inter- 
ests of the United States. The commit- 
tee urges the Senate to give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the Beirut 
agreement and the related protocol of 
signature. 

LAW OF THE SEA CONVENTIONS > 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
conventions now before the Senate, 
Executives J to N, inclusive, 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, codify existing inter- 
national law and establish some new 
international law with respect to activi- 
ties on the seas. An optional protocol 
provides for settlement of disputes con- 
cerning these matters. They were 
agreed upon at a United Nations confer- 
ence in Geneva, February to April 1958, 
and were signed by the United States 
and 52 other nations. 

The first convention is on the terri- 
torial sea and the contiguous zone. The 
convention codifies and settles questions 
of international law on measuring the 
belt of sea adjacent to a coast known as 
the territorial sea and the 12-mile zone 
beyond it called the contiguous zone. 
The rights of coastal states and visiting 
vessels in these areas, such as the right of 
innocent passage through the territorial 
sea, are defined. 

The questions of the breadth of the 
territorial sea and the fishing rights of 
coastal states are not included in this 
agreement, but were discussed in a sec- 
ond conference in Geneva which ended 
this past month. As you are no doubt 
aware, the conference failed by only one 
vote to reach agreement on these vital 
matters. 

The second convention defines the ex- 
tent of high seas and some of the free- 
doms of the high seas. It gives the rules 
for placing a state’s flag on a vessel and 
for taking jurisdiction over a vessel. It 
contains rules on such subjects as safety 
at sea, piracy, hot pursuit, and pollution 
of the high seas. 

The third convention concerns fishing 
and conservation of living resources of 
the high seas. It confirms the right to 
fish but imposes a new duty upon states 
to cooperate in conserving the living re- 
sources of the high seas. It provides 
for compulsory and speedy settlement, 
by a special five-man commissiori, of 
disputes about conservation measures. 
The convention does not contain the 
principle of abstention from fishing un- 
der certain circumstances which was 
favored by the United States. 

This principle of abstention deals with 
special fishery conservation problems. 
The object of the procedure is to en- 
courage conservation in _ situations 
where, but for some protection against 
fishing by third parties, incentive for 
conservation measures would be lacking. 
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The executive branch considers the gen- 
eral acceptance of abstention as a for- 
ward step toward the achievement of 
the objective of conservation of marine 
resources and the maximum utilization 
of such resources in behalf of the gen- 
eral interest. 

Therefore, the President’s message to 
the Senate recommended that if the 
Senate consents to ratification of this 
convention, it include in its resolution 
an understanding that ratification shall 
not be construed to impair the applica- 
bility of the principle of abstention. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations 
agrees with this procedure and the reso- 
lution before the Senate has this under- 
standing in it. A statement of the prin- 
ciple of abstention appears on page 8 of 
the committee’s report. 

The fourth convention concerns the 
Continental Shelf. It gives coastal states 
the exclusive right to exploit the natural 
resources of the shelf out to where the 
water above is 200 meters deep, or far- 
ther if techniques or exploitation permit. 

The optional protocol of signature 
concerns the compulsory settlement of 
disputes. It provides that disputes aris- 
ing out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of any convention on the law of the 
sea Shall be within the compulsory juris- 
diction of the International Court of 
Justice. 

Subsequent to the transmittal of the 
conventions to the Senate, the Depart- 
ment of State was informed by the legal 
counsel of the United Nations that the 
certified true copies of the Convention on 
the Terfftorial Sea and the Contiguous 
Zone contain certain nonsubstantive 
typographical errors. These misprints 
are found in the English text of para- 
graph 3 of article 19 and the French 
text of paragraph 1 or article 6. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the correct versions of these two articles 
be printed at this point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the correct 
versions were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 6 of the certified true copies of 
the Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone, the text of paragraph 
8 of article 19 should read as follows: 

“3. In the cases provided for in paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this article, the coastal State shall, 
if the captain so requests, advise the con- 
sular authority of the flag State before taking 
any steps, and shall facilitate contact be- 
tween such authority and the ship’s crew. In 
cases of emergency this notification may be 
communicated while the measures are being 
taken.” 

On page 232 of the certified true copies of 
the Convention on the Continental Shelf, 
the first sentence of paragraph 1 of article 
6 of the convention should read as follows: 

“1. Dans le cas ol un méme plateau con- 
tinental est adjacent aux territoires de deux 
ou plusieurs Etats dont les cétes se font 
face, la délimitation du plateau continental 
entre ces Etats est déterminée par accord 
entre ces Etats.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have been informed by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, William Macomber, Jr., 
that if favorable action is taken by the 
Senate with respect to these conventions 
andthe certified copies returned to the 
Department, the Department will make 
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the necessary corrections in the texts. 
When the conventions enter into force, 


series and in the statutory publication 

United States Treaties and Other Inter- 

national Agreements. 

A public hearing on these conventions 
was held January 20, 1960. No opposi- 
tion was registered during this hearing 
or subsequently. The executive branch 
witnesses stated that no State or Federal 
law would be overridden by the conven- 
tions. The fishing industry has urged 
their adoption. 

In the opinion of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, adherence to the 
principles set forth in these conventions 
will reduce disputes and friction among 
nations and thereby serve the cause of 
peaceful and friendly relations. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will give its advice and consent to the 
ratification of the pending conventions 
on the law of the sea and the optional 
protocol concerning the settlement of 
disputes arising on this subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield, to permit 
me to ask some questions about the 
treaty which is now under consideration? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Some years ago, in 1956, 
I believe, there was a controversy which 
involved a legal opinion and a statement 
of policy by our State Department as 
to the fact that the Gulf of Aqaba, which 
was then the heart of a very keen con- 
troversy involving British, French, and 
Israeli forces, and involving whaj is now 
the United Arab Republic, was an inter- 
national waterway. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether this convention, 
which we are about to ratify, changes 
that situation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The treaties pro- 
vide for the measuring of this waterway, 
and that question is under active con- 
sideration. 

Mr. JAVITS. If we approve the 
treaty, will that change the situation 
upon which the legal opinion and the 
statement of policy by the State De- 
partment were based? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will not. 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, what- 
ever is that basis, it will remain the 
same, unaffected by the treaty? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reports 
of the Foreign Relations Committee on 
the respective treaties being considered 
this afternoon by the Senate be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, prior to the 
taking of the vote. 

There being no objection, the reports 
(Ex. Rept. No. 4 and Ex. Rept. No. 5) 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Executive Report No. 4—AN AGREEMENT RE- 
LATING TO INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION OF 
VISUAL AND AUDITORY MATERIALS 
The Committee on Foreign Relations, hav- 

ing had under consideration an Agreement 

for Facilitating the International Circula- 
tion of Visual and Auditory Materials of an 

Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Char- 


I thank the Senator 
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acter, and a related protocol of signature 
(Ex. V, 8ist Cong., 2d sess.), which were 
opened for signature at Lake Success, N.Y., 
on July 15, 1949, and were signed in behalf 
of the United States on September 13, 1949, 
recommends that the Senate advise and con- 
sent to ratification of the agreement and 
the protocol of signature. 
1. PURPOSE OF THE AGREEMENT 


The main purpose of the Agreement for 
Facilitating the International Circulation of 
Visual and Auditory Materials of Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Character 
(commonly known, and hereinafter re- 
ferred to, as the Beirut agreement) is to 
eliminate national barriers to the free move- 
ment of such materials by removing customs 
duties and quantitative restrictions on their 
importation if they are certified as being 
of the appropriate character. It is believed 
that implementation of the agreement by 
this country would promote international 
education and good will, assist the US. 
Government information program, and prove 
beneficial to our audiovisual business 
concerns. 

2. BACKGROUND 

Prior to the Second World War, there were 
two international conventions in existence 
designed to facilitate the circulation of edu- 
cational films. The United States for vari- 
ous reasons did not become a party to either 
convention, and its films were consequently 
at a disadvantage compared with those of 
certain other countries in the matter of 
preferential customs treatment. To alleviate 
this problem, the Department of State in 
1941 began to certify the educational char- 
acter of American films so that they might 
enter, duty free, countries willing to recog- 
nize those certificates on an informal basis; 
this program was extended in 1945 to in- 
clude filmstrips, slides, and recordings. 
Many thousands of certificates have since 
been issued and have been honored volun- 
tarily by a number of American Republics 
and British Commonwealth countries. 

In order to regularize and extend this pro- 
cedure, the United States at the end of 
World War II took the lead in proposing the 
creation of an international agreement under 
the auspices of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). The agreement was formu- 
lated and adopted at the third session of 
the UNESCO General Conference held at 
Beirut, Lebanon, toward the end of 1948. 
The United States was the second of 21 
free-world countries to sign the agreement 
in 1949. The Secretary General of the 
United Nations having received 10 instru- 
ments of acceptance or accession, the Beirut 
agreement came into force in August 1954. 
To date, 12 of the 21 signatories have be- 
come parties to the agreement. No Com- 
munist bloc country has joined or is ex- 
pected to join under existing circumstances. 


3. PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENT 


The audiovisual materials of an educa- 
tional, scientific, or cultural character cov- 
ered by the Beirut agreement consist of 
films, filmstrips, and microfilm; sound re- 
cordings; glass slides; models; wall charts, 
maps, and posters. These materials would 
be exempted from customs duties and 
quantitative restrictions, and from the ne- 
cessity of applying for an import license to 
cover them. It should be noted here that, 
while it accepted the duty-free provision, the 
Netherlands Government at the time of sig- 
nature entered a reservation regarding the 
quantitative and licensing clauses. Should 
the Netherlands maintain that position 
whenever it ratified the agreement, the 
other member countries could, of course, 
reciprocally invoke the reservation against 
that Government. 

Article IV of the agreement sets forth the 
procedure to be employed to obtain duty- 
free entry of these audiovisual materials. 
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Following certification as to the educational 
character of its shipment by the exporting 
country, the appropriate governmental 
agency (the U.S. Information Agency in our 
case) will decide whether the material is 
entitled to exemption from duties and other 
restrictions. While it must report the rea- 
sons for a negative finding to the exporting 
country and to UNESCO, the country of 
entry has the right of final decision. More- 
over, it is provided in article V that mem- 
ber nations may censor material in accord- 
ance with their own laws or prohibit impor- 
tation for reasons of public security or pub- 
lic order. In view of the exception of these 
articles from the provisions regarding settle- 
ment of disputes, the latter would appear 
limited and pro forma in nature. Finally, 
the country of entry may, if it wishes, insure 
that imported material shall only be ex- 
hibited or used for nonprofitmaking 
purposes. 

The Beirut agreement may be denounced 
by any country 3 years after its acceptance 
of membership through a written notifica- 
tion to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations; the denunciation would take effect 
1 year after its receipt. 

The related protocol of signature provides 
that the Secretary General will attach to the 
agreement the model forms of certificates 
drawn up by UNESCO to cover material pro- 
duced by international organizations and 
specialized agencies recognized by the United 
Nations. These certificates require the ap- 
proval of countries which are members of 
UNESCO. 


4. COMMITTEE ACTION 


The President of the United States on 
August 22, 1950, transmitted the Beirut 
agreement and the protocol of signature to 
the Senate with a view to receiving its 
advice and consent to ratification. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations held 
a brief executive hearing on the agreement 
in July 1957, but determined on no subse- 
quent course of action. The certification 
system then existing, while restricted and 
uncertain, was working sufficiently well to 
forestall the need for an immediate decision. 
Since that time, however, certain countries 
have become increasingly reluctant to honor 
this Government’s certificates without the 
prospect of reciprocal courtesy being ex- 
tended. 

Accordingly, the committee held an execu- 
tive hearing on February 2, 1960, at which 
time the administration’s case in favor of 
ratification was presented by Mr. George V. 
Allen, Director of the US. Information 
Agency. Astatement of support for ratifica- 
tion was received from Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter, and the committee noted 
supporting communications from business 
and academic organizations. No opposition 
to the agreement was made known to the 
committee from any quarter. 

Several points of interest were developed 
during committee review of the agreement. 
In the first place, the United States is by 
far the major world producer of educational 
audiovisual materials, and it is estimated 
that the value of our exports of such mate- 
rials will continue to exceed that of im- 
ported materials by a tremendous margin; 
the likely loss of revenue on duty-free im- 
ports would only amount to a few thousand 
dollars. Secondly, it was stressed that the 
Beirut agreement is not self-executing. The 
passage of implementing legislation, amend- 
ing section 201 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
would be required following ratification. 

A third point concerned the distinctions 
to be drawn between this agreement and 
the so-called Florence agreement recently 
ratified by the Senate. Not only is the 
Beirut agreement confined to audiovisual 
materials, but the fact is that over 90 per- 
cent of U.S. educational film exports are 
cleared through oversea offices of U.S. ex- 
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for delivery to importing organiza- 
tions which would not be covered by the 
restricted terms of the Florence agreement. 
However, since the remaining percentage of 
such films are directly imported by foreign 
educational institutions qualifying under 
the Florence agreement, the two agreements 
are not redundant or contradictory, but in- 
stead are complementary. Entertainment 
materials are not covered in either agree- 
ment. 
The committee in executive session on Feb- 
ruary 10 unanimously reported the Beirut 
agreement favorably to the Senate. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations ac- 
cepts the administration’s view that the 
agreement has both cultural and commercial 
significance for the foreign policy interests 
of the United States. On the one hand, 
through increased exports of audiovisual 
materials the United States would be demon- 
strating abroad its ways of thought and liv- 
ing as well as its technical proficiency. On 
the other, as the principal producer and ex- 
porter of such materials, the United States 
would benefit commercially from obtaining 
duty-free entry for these products into other 
free-world countries. 

The committee urges the Senate to give its 
advice and consent to ratification of the 
Beirut agreement and the related protocol 
of signature. 

EXECUTIVE REPoRT No. 5—Law OF THE SEA 
CONVENTIONS 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, hav- 
ing had under consideration Executives J to 
N, inclusive, four conventions on the law of 
the sea, and an optional protocol concerning 
the settlement of disputes, reports the con- 
ventions and the protocol without objection 
and recommends that the Senate give its 
advice and consent to their ratification. 


PURPOSE OF THE CONVENTIONS 


The purpose of the four conventions and 
the optional protocol on the law of the sea 
is to codify existing international law and to 
establish additional international law in this 
field. The conventions are concerned with 
the rights and duties of states and vessels in 
the territorial sea, contiguous zone, and on 
the high seas, rights and responsibilities with 
regard to fishing and conservation on the 
high seas, and the formulation of “interna- 
tional law” with respect to the exploitation 
of the natural resources of the Continental 
Shelf. Not covered in these conventions are 
the questions of the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea and the extent of exclusive fishing 
rights of coastal states. 


BACKGROUND 


The International Law Commission of the 
United Nations at its first session in 1949 
decided to study the law of the high seas and 
the law of the territorial sea with a view to 
codification. This was done at subsequent 
sessions, draft rules were prepared, and com- 
ments of governments were considered. The 
Commission completed its work at its eighth 
session (1956) and pursuant to General As- 
sembly Resolution 899(IX) of December 14, 
1954, the Commission grouped together in its 
report all the rules it had adopted concern- 
ing the high seas, the territorial sea, the 
Continental Shelf, the contiguous zone, and 
the conservation of the living resources of 
the sea. 

The final report of the Commission stated 
that its draft rules on the law of the sea 
were a mixture of codification of existing 
international law and recommendations for 
the progressive development of international 
law and that it had been unable to separate 
the two. It therefore recommended that the 
United Nations General Assembly call an 
international conference to examine the law 
of the sea, and to try to reach agreement 
on appropriate international conventions. 
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The General Assembly, by Resolution 
1105(XI) of February 21, 1957, provided terms 
of reference for an International Conference 
of Plenipotentiaries to examine the law of 
the sea, taking into account the legal, bio- 
logical, economic, and political aspects of 
the problem. The General Assembly also rec- 
ommended that the Conference study the 
question of free access to the sea of land- 
locked countries. 

The United Nations Conference on the Law 
of the Sea was held at Geneva from February 
24 to April 27, 1958, and resulted in the fol- 
lowing four conventions and an optional 
protocol, dated April 29, 1958: 

1. Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone; 

2. Convention on the High Seas; 

3. Convention on Fishing and Conserva- 
tion of the Living Resources of the High 
Seas; , 

4. Convention on the Continental Shelf; 
and 

5. Optional Protocol of Signature Concern- 
ing the Compulsory Settlement of Disputes. 

The conventions were signed on behalf of 
the United States of America on September 
15, 1958, and have been signed by 52 states; 
some states not signing every convention. 

While in some instances the proposed rules 
tend to clarify issues that have been in con- 
troversy in recent years, the greater part of 
the rules are declaratory of the present prac- 
tice of states and may be considered accepted 
international law even without the conven- 
tions being ratified. 


MAIN PROVISIONS 


1. Convention on the Territorial Sea and the 
Contiguous Zone 


The Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone embodies those prin- 
ciples of international law that have specific 
reference to the status of these areas of the 
sea, their demarcation, and the rights and 
responsibilities of both the coastal state and 
the community of nations with respect to 
them. The first articles of the 32 contained 
in this convention reiterate the universally 
recognized principle of the sovereignty of the 
coastal state over its internal waters and the 
territorial seas, and that this right of sov- 
ereignty extends to the airspace over the ter- 
ritorial sea as well as to its bed and subsoil. 

The convention recognizes two methods for 
determining the base line, that is, the line 
from which the territorial sea is measured. 
The first method, long recognized as the gen- 
eral rule, establishes as the base line the low 
water line following the sinuosities of the 
coast. The second method, which is an ex- 
ception to the general rule, allows the use 
of straight base lines joining appropriate 
points where the coast line is deeply indented 
or where there is a fringe of islands along 
the coast in its immediate vicinity. 

Where the straight base line is allowed it 
has the effect of bringing into the territorial 
sea areas of water heretofore considered high 
seas. Hence, where the straight base line is 
applied the coastal state must indicate the 
lines on published charts. 

Article 5 of the convention preserves a 
right of innocent passage through waters 
converted from high seas or territorial sea to 
internal waters by application of the straight 
base-line system permitted by article 4. Ap- 
plication of the rules of the Convention on 
the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone 
concerning straight base lines would not 
have the effect of changing the status of 
waters which are now internal. 

The general principles relating to bays 
which are included in the convention pro- 
vide that a bay, the coasts of which are 
owned by a single state and having certain 
geographical characteristics, is considered in- 
ternal waters. The closing line of the bay 
must not be longer than 24 miles, and if the 
natural entrance of the bay is of a greater 
width, a straight base line of 24 miles may 
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be drawn within the bay in such a manner 
as to enclose the maximum area of water that 
is possible with a line of that length. Fixing 
the allowable length of the closing line at 24 
miles is a significant departure from the rule 
which had been recognized by many govern- 
ments and which had fixed the maximum 
length of the closing line at 10 miles. The 
liberalization of this requirement will qualify 
Many bay areas of the world for conversion to 
internal waters, thereby bringing under na- 
tional control areas heretofore classed as 
high seas—for example, Cape Cod Bay. 

The convention defines the respective 
rights, duties, and responsibilities of the 
coastal'state and foreign vessels in the terri- 
torial sea. These provisions are largely de- 
claratory of existing international law. 

Articles 14 through 17 deal with the right 
of innocent passage through the territorial 
sea. Passage is defined as “innocent” so long 
as it is not prejudicial to the peace, good 
order, or security of the coastal state. This 
simple, yet precise, definition of innocent 
passage, something which has not heretofore 
existed in international law, affords to mari- 
time navigation the greatest freedom of 
movement consistent with the necessity of 
the coastal state to protect itself. 

The right of passage of foreign fishing ves- 
sels is more restricted. Their passage is not 
considered innocent if they do not also ob- 
serve the laws and regulations made by the 
coastal state to prevent such vessels from 
fishing in the territorial sea. 

Article 14 contains the words “whether 
coastal or not” to indicate clearly that the 
right of innocent passage through the terri- 
torial sea applies to ships of landlocked coun- 
tries as well as to ships of coastal states. 
This was done in compliance with a request 
by the United Nations General Assembly 
which asked the Conference on the Law of 
the Sea to study the question of free access 
to the sea of landlocked countries as estab- 
lished by international practice or treaties. 

Article 16 provides for the temporary sus- 
pension in specified areas of the territorial 
sea of the right of innocent passage for se- 
curity reasons. On the other hand, no such 
suspension in straits which are used for in- 
ternational navigation between one part of 
the high seas and another part of the high 
seas or the territorial sea of a state is permis- 
sible. 

Article 21 provides that government ships 
operated for commercial purposes are sub- 
ject to the same rules as other merchant 
ships. This provision was opposed by the 
Soviet Union and other state-trading coun- 
tries which desired immunity for such ves- 
sels. 

Article 24, which provides that in a zone of 
the high seas contiguous to its territorial 
sea—limited to 12 miles from the base line of 
the territorial sea—the coastal state may pre- 
vent infringement of its customs, fiscal, im- 
migration, or sanitary regulations and pun- 
ish infringement of such regulations. Al- 
though it has become fairly common practice 
for the coastal state to exercise a special ju- 
risdiction in a limited area of the high seas 
contiguous to the territorial sea, particularly 
in customs matters, no definite rule had been 
agreed upon. Article 24 confirms the prac- 
tice followed by the United States of exercis- 
ing customs jurisdiction over a zone outside 
of its territorial sea. 

This convention does not fix the breadth of 
the territorial sea. This subject and the 
closely related one of the extent to which the 
coastal state should have exclusive fishing 
rights in the sea off its coast were hotly de- 
bated without any conclusion being reached. 
A U.S. proposal for a 6-mile territorial sea 
plus exclusive fishing rights for the coastal 
state in a contiguous 6-mile zone (subject to 
fishing rights of other states established 
through fishing over a 5-year period) received 
45 votes in favor and 33 against, but failed to 
get the two-thirds required for adoption. 
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When the U.S. compromise failed, the 
chairman of the American delegation to the 
Conference, Arthur H. Dean, stated: 

“Our offer to agree on a 6-mile breadth of 
the territorial sea, provided agreement could 
be reached on such a breadth under certain 
conditions, was simply an offer and nothing 
more. Its nomacceptance leaves the preex- 
isting situation intact. 

“We have made it clear from the beginning 
that in our view the 3-mile rule is and will 
continue to be established international law, 
to which we adhere. It is the only breadth 
of the territorial sea on which there has ever 
been an like common agreement. 
Unilateral acts of states claiming greater ter- 
ritorial seas are not only not sanctioned by 
any principle of international law, but are in- 
deed in conflict with the universally accepted 
principle of freedom of the seas.” 

He noted further that— 

“We have made it clear that in our view 
there is no obligation on the part of the 
states adhering to the 3-mile rule to recog- 
nize claims on the part of other states to a 
greater breadth of the territorial sea. On 
that we stand.” 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions has convened a second international 
conference for the further consideration of 
the questions of the breadth of the territorial 
sea and fishing rights in coastal waters. It 
opened at Geneva on March 17, 1960. 

2. Convention on the High Seas 

The convention defines the term “high 
seas” as comprising all parts of the sea ex- 
cept the territorial seas and internal waters. 
Freedom of the high seas is confirmed as the 
basic principle of the law of the sea. En- 
joyed by the world community since the 17th 
century, not a dissenting vote was cast 

this principle at Geneva. Freedom 
of the seas includes for both coastal and the 
noncoastal states: freedom of navigation, 
freedom of fishing, freedom to lay submarine 
cables and pipelines, and freedom to fly over 
the high seas. 

A proposal was made during the Con- 
ference to insert provisions banning nuclear 
testing on the high seas and military exer- 
cises near foreign coasts or on international 
sea routes. The Conference defeated the 
proposal, but a resolution was passed re- 
ferring the maiter of nuclear testing to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
for appropriate action. 

“GENUINE LINK” 

Articles 4 and 5 provide that every staté, 
coastal or landlocked, has the right to sail 
ships under its flag on the high seas and 
fix the conditions under which it will grant 
nationality to ships and the right to fly 
its flag. 

Article 5, section 1, reads as follows: 

“Each State shall fix the conditions for 
the grant of its nationality to ships, for 
the registration of ships in its territory, 
and for the right to fly its flag. Ships have 
the nationality of the State whose flag they 
are entitled to fly. There must exist a 
genuine link between the state and the 
ship; in particular the state must effectively 
exercise its jurisdiction and control in ad- 
ministrative, technical and social matters 
over ships flying its flag.” 

The International Law Commission did 
not decide upon a definition of the term 
“genuine link.” This article as originally 
drafted by the Commission would have 
authorized other states to determine wheth- 
er there was a “genuine link” between a 
ship and the flag state for purposes of 
recognition of the nationality of the ship. 

It was felt by some states attending the 
Conference on the Law of the Sea that the 
term “genuine link” could, depending upon 
how it were defined, limit the discretion 
of a state to decide which ships it would 
permit to fiy its flag. Some states, which 
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felt their flag vessels were at a competitive 
disadvantage with vessels sailing under the 
flags of other states, such as Panama and 
Liberia, were anxious to adopt a definition 
which states like Panama and Liberia could 
not meet. 

By a vote of 30 states, including the 
United States, against 15 states for, and 
17 states abstaining, the provision was elim- 
inated which would have enabled states 
other than the flag state to withhold recog- 
nition of the national character of a ship 
if they considered that there was no “gen- 
uine link” between the state and the ship. 

Thus, under the Convention on the High 
Seas, it is for each state to determine how 
it shall exercise jurisdiction and contro] in 
administrative, technical and social mat- 
ters over ships flying its flag. The “genuine 
link” requirement need not have any effect 
upon the practice of registering American 
built or owned vessels in such countries as 
Panama or Liberia. The existence of a 
“genuine link” between the state and the 
ship is not a condition of recognition of the 
nationality of a ship; that is, no state can 
claim the right to determine unilaterally 
that no genuine link exists between a ship 
and the flag state. Nevertheless, there is a 
possibility that a state, with to a 
particular ship, may assert before an agreed 
tribunal, such as the International Court 
of Justice, that no genuine link exists. In 
such event, it would be for the Court to 
decide whether or not a “genuine link” 
existed. 


IMMUNITY OF STATE-OWNED VESSELS 


Article 8 of the convention defines “war- 
ships” and states that they have complete 
immunity on the high seas. Another article 
states that state ships used only on govern- 
ment noncommercial service shall have the 
same immunity as warships. The Soviet 
bloc sought unsuccessfully to assimilate all 
government ships, whether commercial or 
noncommercial, to warships. 

Article 11 has the effect of reversing the 
decision of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice in the Lotus case because it 
provides that only the flag state, or the state 
of which the accused is a national, may 
exercise penal jurisdiction with respect to 
incidents of navigation on the high seas. 
This article also provides that only the is- 
suing state may withdraw licenses and cer- 
tificates of competence and that only the 
authorities of the flag state may order the 
detention of a ship. 

Regarding pollution of the high seas, the 
convention treats separately the discharge 
of oil, the dumping of atomic waste, and 
pollution of the high seas or airspace above 
resulting from any “activities with radio- 
active materials or other harmful objects.” 
In regard to oil pollution, article 24 of the 
convention provides that— 

“Every state shall draw up regulations to 
prevent pollution of the seas * * *.” 

At present the U.S. Government does not 
have any statutes or regulations pertaining 
to the matter of oil pollution beyond the 
territorial sea by vessels. The shipping 
industry has followed a voluntary program 
aimed at preventing pollution of the sea 
by oil. On February 15, 1960, however, the 
International Convention for Prevention of 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil was sent to the 
Senate. Upon adherence to this convention, 
there would be regulations on this subject 
which U:S.-flag vessels would be obligated to 
observe. 

Regulations aimed at minimizing the pos- 
sibility of pollution from exploitation of the 
oil resources of the Continental Shelf have 
been issued pursuant to the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1331) 
and are incorporated in the Department of 
Interior regulations regarding submerged 
lands. 
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As to the dumping of atomic waste, the 
convention provides that each state shall 
take measures to prevent pollution of the 
seas, taking into account standards and 
regulations which may be formulated by 
competent international organizations in 
taking measures to prevent pollution of the 
seas from this source. The Atomic Energy 
Commission exercises, under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2011), control over dumping of radioactive 
waste at sea on a case-by-case basis through 
its licensing procedures. 


3. Convention on Fishing and Conservation 
of the Living Resources of the High Seas 


This convention, which contains 22 ar- 
ticles, establishes a new legal system for 
the conservation of the marine resources 
of the high seas. Its aim is to obtain 
through international cooperation the ‘“op- 
timum sustainable yield’ from the living 
resources of the high seas in order to secure 
a “maximum supply of food” to meet the 
needs of the world’s expanding population. 

The convention contains orderly proce- 
dures for resolving disputes among nations 
over fishing rights and interests on the high 
seas. 

The convention imposes on all states the 
duty to adopt conservation measures to con- 
serve high seas fisheries, and recognizes in 
the coastal state a special right to partici- 
pate in the establishment of the conserva- 
tion measures applicable to stocks of fish in 
areas of the high seas adjacent to its terri- 
torial sea. The framework for a new sys- 
tem of international cooperation for fishery 
purposes is provided for by articles 3 to 8, 
which spell out new rights and duties for 
both the fishing and coastal states which 
become parties to the convention. 

Article 9 requires compulsory arbitration 
of any dispute relating to the negotiation 
and operation of conservation agreements if 
requested by any of the parties to a dispute 
and provided settlement by other peaceful 
Means is not agreed upon. The arbitral 
body shall be a five-man commission to be 
named by agreement between the parties to 
the dispute. Failing such agreement, the 
Commission shall be named by the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations from 
among well-qualified persons, not nationals 
of the states involved in the dispute, and 
“specializing in legal, administrative, or sci- 
entific questions relating to fisheries.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ABSTENTION 


The United States would have preferred 
that the convention include a provision on 
abstention. A resolution proposed on the 
subject failed by a narrow margin to secure 
the necessary two-third vote. At the con- 
clusion of the Conference consultations were 
held with representatives of the fishing in- 
dustry in the United States, resulting in 
approval by the industry of an understand- 
ing regarding abstention to be recommended 
to the Senate. The President’s message to 
the Senate contained the text of the under- 
standing as follows: 

“In the event that the Senate advises and 
consents to ratification of the Convention 
on Fishing and Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the High Seas, it is requested 
that it enter an understanding in its resolu- 
tion of advice and consent as follows: 

“‘*Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification 
of Executive —, Eighty-Sixth Congress, first 
session, an agreement entitled “Convention 
on Fishing and Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the High Seas,” adopted by the 
United Nations Conference on the Law of 
the Sea at Geneva on April 29, 1958. 

“‘It is the understanding of the Senate, 
which understanding inheres in its advice 
and consent to the ratification of this agree- 
ment, that such ratification shall not be 
construed to impair the applicability of the 
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principle of “abstention,” as defined in par- 
agraph A.1 of the documents of record in 
the proceedings of the conference above 
referred to, identified as A/CONF.13/C.3/L69, 
8 April 1958.’ ” 

A-CONF.13-C.3-L69, April 8, 1958, reads 
as follows: 

“1. Where the nationals of a coastal state, 
alone or with the nationals of one or more 
other states, are (a) fishing a stock of fish 
in an area of the high seas adjacent to the 
territorial sea of the coastal state with such 
intensity that an increase in fishing effort 
will not result in a substantial increase in 
the yield which can be maintained year after 
year, and (b) where the maintenance of the 
current yield, or when possible, the further 
development of it is dependent upon a con- 
servation program carried out by those 
states, involving research and limitations 
upon the size or quantity of the fish which 
may be caught, then (c) states whose na- 
tionals are not fishing the stock regularly 
or which have not theretofore done so with- 
in a reasonable period of time, shall abstain 
from fishing such stock, provided however 
that this shall not apply to any coastal 
state with respect to fishing any stock in 
waters adjacent to its territorial sea.’ 

The principle of abstention is a procedure 
for dealing with special fishery conserva- 
tion problems. It is incorporated in the 
North Pacific Fisheries Convention between 
the United States, Canada, and Japan. The 
object of the procedure is to encourage con- 
servation in situations where, but for some 
protection against fishing by third parties, 
incentive for conservation measures would 
be lacking. 

It is necessary to have an “understanding”’ 
about the lack of the principle in the con- 
vention because article 1 of the convention 
states: 

“All states have the right for their na- 
tionals to engage in fishing on the high 
seas. * 2. 

It might therefore be thought that appli- 
cation of the abstention principle is not 
entirely compatible with freedom of fishing. 
The executive branch intends to continue 
to pursue the general acceptance of “ab- 
stention” as a forward step toward the 
achievement of the objective of conservation 
of marine resources and the maximum utili- 
zation of such resources in behalf of the 
general interest. 


4. Convention on the Continental Shelf 


The Continental Shelf as a legal concept 
gained impetus with the Truman proclama- 
tion of September 1945, which announced 
that the United States regards the natural 
resources of the subsoil and the seabed of 
the Continental Shelf beneath the high seas 
but contiguous to the coasts of the United 
States as subject to its jurisdiction and con- 
trol. By 1956 some 20 states had made 
claims with respect to the shelf. The Con- 
vention on the Continental Shelf converts 
this state practice into codified international 
law. 

Article 1 defines the term “Continental 
Shelf” as meaning the seabed and subsoil 
of the submarine areas adjacent to the coast 
but outside the area of the territorial sea, 
to a depth of 200 meters or, beyond that 
limit, to where the depth of the superjacent 
waters admits of the exploitation of the 
natural resources of the said areas. It also 
includes the seabed and subsoil of similar 
areas adjacent to the coasts of islands. 

Article 2 provides that the coastal state 
exercises over the Continental Shelf ‘“‘sover- 
eign rights” for the purpose of exploring and 
exploiting its matural resources. These 
rights are exclusive. The term “sovereign 
rights” was contained in the International 
Law Commission draft and was a compromise 
between the views of those states which de- 
sired to use the term “sovereignty’”’ and those 
which preferred “jurisdiction and control.” 
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Article 3 of the convention provides that the 
rights of the coastal state over the Conti- 
nental Shelf do not affect the legal status of 
the superjacent waters as high seas or that 
of the airspace above those waters. 

The only controversy at the Conference on 
the Law of the Sea on this convention con- 
cerned the definition of “natural resources” 
of the shelf. The Conference adopted a joint 
proposal of Australia, Ceylon, Malaya, India, 
Norway, and the United Kingdom defining 
natural resources as the mineral and other 
nonliving resources of the sea bed and sub- 
soil, together with living organisms which at 
the harvestable stage either are immobile 
on or under the sea bed or are unable to 
move except in constant physical contact 
with the sea bed or subsoil. 

Under this definition, for example, clams, 
oysters, and abalone are included as “nat- 
ural resources” whereas shrimp, lobsters, and 
finny fish are not. 


5. Optional Protocol of Signature Concern- 
ing the Compulsory Settlement of Dis- 
putes 


Article I provides that disputes arising out 
of the interpretation or application of any 
convention on the law of the sea shall lie 
within the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice, and may ac- 
cordingly be brought before the Court by 
an application made by any party to the 
dispute which is also a party to the proto- 
col. This means that with respect to the 
subjects covered by these conventions the 
United States would not attempt to reserve 
to itself the right to determine whether or 
not a matter lay within the domestic juris- 
diction of the United States. Such an un- 
dertaking has become common in recent 
years in treaties to which the United States 
is a party. 

Article II provides that this procedure cov- 
ers all the conventions on the law of the sea 
except, in the Convention on Fishing and 
Conservation of the Living Resources of the 
High Seas, articles 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, to which 
articles 9, 10, 11, and 12 of that convention 
(calling for special arbitration commissions 
of experts) remain applicable. 

The parties may agree to resort to an ar- 
bitral tribunal, pursuant to article III, or 
may agree to adopt a conciliation procedure, 
pursuant to article IV, before resorting to the 
International Court of Justice. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The four conventions and the optional 
protocol were transmitted to the Senate on 
September 9, 1959. The Committee on For- 
eign Relations held a public hearing on 
January 20, 1960, and the record was held 
open for 30 days thereafter. The principal 
executive branch witness was Mr. Arthur H. 
Dean, special consultant to the Department 
of State, who was chief of the U.S. delega- 
tion at the negotiations in Geneva which re- 
sulted in these conventions. 

During the questioning of Mr. Dean, Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD raised the question of the use 
of the high seas for the testing of nuclear or 
other dangerous weapons. Mr. Dean testi- 
fied that when this general problem was 
raised during the Geneva Conference it was 
the consensus of the Conference that the 
matter should be referred to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to be taken 
up at the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva. 

During the questioning by Senator Lone, 
Mr. Dean made clear that the conventions 
do not affect the relative rights as between 
the several States of the United States and 
the Federal Government. The conventions 
only affect the rights of the United States 
as a sovereign state with respect to the rights 
of other sovereign states. 

Mr. W. M. Chapman, representing the 
American Tunaboat Association, the Cali- 
fornia Fish Canners Association, and the 
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Westgate California Corp. of San Diego, sup- 
ported the ratification of these conventions. 
Mr. William R. Neblett, executive director of 
the National Shrimp Congress, Inc., testified 
that the groups he represented supported the 
conventions. Mr. Fred Myers, executive di- 
rector of the Humane Society of the United 
States, gave the support of his organization 
for ratification of the conventions and urged 
the employment of humane methods of kill- 
ing animals of the sea, especially whales, 
seals, and polar bears. Letters and telegrams 
received from numerous organizations repre- 
senting the U.S. fishing industr? were unani- 
mous in urging approval of the conventions. 
No opposition was registered. On April 5, 
1960, the committee voted without objection 
to report the conventions favorably to the 
Senate. 
CONCLUSION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations was 
impressed with the following list of bene- 
fits accruing to the United States pursuant 
to the law of the sea conventions, which was 
furnished by the Department of State: 

“As a country which believes in the rule 
of law, any agreement on the rules of inter- 
national law to which the United States can 
subscribe is of benefit to it. It is also of 
benefit to the United States as a principal 
maritime and naval power to have interna- 
tional agreement on the law of the sea. 
Aside from these benefits of a general nature, 
the following are some of the more specific 
benefits to the United States. 

“In the Convention on the Territorial Sea 
and the Contiguous Zone, the articles on 
straight base lines, innocent passage and the 
contiguous zone are a marked advance in the 
content and formulation of international law. 
By restricting the use of the straight base- 
line method to certain exceptional geographic 
situations, its indiscriminate use to reduce 
to internal waters large areas heretofore re- 
garded as high seas or territorial sea is pre- 
vented. This is in the interest of the United 
States which believes in the greatest possi- 
ble freedom of the seas. The article defining 
passage as innocent so long as it is not preju- 
dicial to the peace, good order, or security of 
the coastal state furnishes a clear, simple, 
and precise definition of innocent passage, 
something which has not heretofore existed 
in international law. It thus affords to 
maritime navigation the greatest freedom 
of movement consistent with the necessity 
of the coastal state to protect itself. Article 
24 on the contiguous zone is of benefit to 
the United States since it confirms the prac- 
tice followed by the United States of exer- 
cising customs jurisdiction over a zone out- 
side of its territorial sea and also sanctions 
the exercise of similar jurisdiction for fiscal, 
immigration, and sanitary p in a con- 
tiguous zone, the outer limit of which is 
12 miles from the coast. 

“While the Convention on the High Seas 
is generally declaratory of existing principles 
of international law, by codifying these prin- 
ciples in agreed terms, the convention should 
help to provide stability and avoid disputes 
in this field of international law. 

“The Convention on Fishing and Conser- 
vation of the Living Resources of the High 
Seas could prove to be particularly beneficial 
to the United States which is one of the great 
fishing nations of the world. As such, it has 
far flung and highly diversified high seas 
fisheries interests. Since the resources of the 
sea are not inexhaustible, with the advent of 
modern-day fishing vessels, equipment, and 
techniques, stocks of fish are more than ever 
vulnerable to overexploitation by the fisher- 
men of many states. If this is to be avoided, 
it behooves the nations in concern to agree 
upon appropriate conservation regimes along 
rational lines. 

“The Convention on Fishing and Conserva- 
tion of the Living Resources of the High Seas 
is the first international legislation dealing 
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comprehensively with conservation problems. 
As a code regulating the conservation of 
maritime resources, it provides a sound basis 
for international cooperation in determining 
the need for and in the adoption of such 
conservation measures as are necessary to 
maximize the productivity of high seas fish- 
ery resources. At the same time, the conven- 
tion represents a long step toward the de- 
velopment of orderly procedures for resolving 
problems that provide the basis for disputes 
among nations over fishing rights and inter- 
ests on the high seas. The United States has 
had its shape of these. 

“The Convention on the Continental Shelf 
is particularly significant and beneficial to 
the United States which is one of the prin- 
cipal countries making use of the natural 
resources of the shelf because the conven- 
tion reflects for the first time international 
agreement on the rules governing the explo- 
ration and exploitation of this vast sub- 
marine area of the world. The convention 
should prove specially beneficial to the 
United States since it endorses numerous 
principles which the United States has been 
following since they were enunciated in the 
1945 proclamation of President Truman con- 
cerning the Continental Shelf. 

“Finally, the optional protocol would be 
beneficial in that it is in accordance with the 
U.S. policy of striving for solution of inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means.” 

The committee believes that adherence to 
the principles set forth in the law of the sea 
conventions will reduce disputes and friction 
among nations and thereby serve the cause 
of peaceful and friendly relations among the 
nations of the world. The committee, there- 
fore, recommends that the Senate give its 
advice and consent to the ratification of the 
pending conventions and the optional proto- 
col on the law of the sea and include in its 
resolution of ratification an understanding 
on the principle of abstention. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate vote en bloc on the 
various instruments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the agreements, con- 
ventions, and optional protocol of signa- 
ture will be considered as having passed 
through their various parliamentary 
stages up to and including the presenta- 
tion of the respective resolutions of 
ratification. 

The resolutions of ratification, with 
the understanding and accompanying 
statements, were read as follows: 


EXECUTIVE V 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein) , That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of the 
Agreement for Facilitating the International 
Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials 
of an Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Character, and a related protocol of signa- 
ture (Executive V, Eighty-first Congress, 
Second Session), which were opened for 
signature at Lake Success, New York, on 
July 15, 1949, and were signed in behalf of 
the United States on September 13, 1949. 





EXECUTIVE J 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive J, Eighty-sixth Congress, First 
Session, a convention on the Territorial Sea 
and the Contiguous Zone, dated at Geneva, 
April 29, 1958, and signed on behalf of the 
an States of America on September 15, 


EXECUTIVE K 
Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein) , That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of 
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Executive K, Eighty-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion, a Convention on the High Seas, dated 
at Geneva, April 29, 1958, and signed on be- 
half of the United States of America on Sep- 
tember 15, 1958. 


EXECUTIVE L 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein) , That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive L, Eighty-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion, an agreement entitled “Convention on 
Fishing and Conservation of the Living Re- 
sources of the High Seas,” adopted by the 
United Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea at Geneva on April 29, 1958. 

It is the understanding of the Senate, 
which understanding inheres in its advice 
and consent to the ratification of this agree- 
ment, that such ratification shall not be 
construed to impair the applicability of the 
principle of “abstention”, as defined in para- 
graph A.1 of the documents of record in the 
proceedings of the conference above referred 
to, identified as A/CONF.13/C.3/L69, April 8, 
1958. 


EXECUTIVE M 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive M, Eighty-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion, a Convention on the Continental Shelf, 
dated at Geneva, April 29, 1958, and signed on 
behalf of the United States of America on 
September 15, 1958. 


EXECUTIVE N 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein) , That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive N, Eighty-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion, An Optional Protocol of Signature Con- 
cerning the Compulsory Settlement of Dis- 
putes, dated at Geneva, April 29, 1958, and 
signed on behalf of the United States of 
America on September 15, 1958. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement, the 
question will now be taken on advising 
and consenting to the resolution of 
ratification of Executive V. The reso- 
lutions of ratification of Executive J, 
Executive K, Executive L, Executive M, 
and Executive N will be deemed to have 
been respectively agreed to by the same 
vote. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurRCH], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLenperR], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpnurey], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Kerauver], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLet- 
LAN], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS! and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan] and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHOoNEy] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from New 
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Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CuurcH], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpuHrey], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JorDaNn], the Senator from Tennessee 
{[Mr. Keravuver], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McC.LeELian], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY], the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN] would each vote “yea.’’ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART] is absent because of death in 
his immediate family. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Kansas 
([Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is absent on official business as a mem- 
ber of the official delegation to attend 
the 150th celebration in Buenos Aires. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] would vote 
“yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 17, 
nays 4, as follows: 





[No. 202] 

YEAS—77 
Aiken Gore Monroney 
Allott Green Morse 
Anderson Gruening Morton 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill Muskie 
Bridges Holland Pastore 
Brunsdale Hruska Prouty 
Bush Jackson Proxmire 
Butler Javits Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Carroll Keating Scott 
Case, N.J. Kennedy Smathers 
Clark Kerr Smith 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Thurmond 
Dodd Long, La. Wiley 
Douglas Lusk Williams, Del. 
Dworshak McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McGee Yarborough 
Engle Magnuson Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Mansfield Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Martin 

NAYS—4 
Byrd, W. Va. Goldwater Russell 
Frear 

NOT VOTING—19 

Cannon Fong McNamara 
Capehart Hart O’Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak. Hennings Schoeppel 
Chavez Humphrey Sparkman 
Church Jordan Talmadge 
Curtis Kefauver 
Ellender McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, the yeas are 77, the nays are 4; 
and the respective resolutions of ratifi- 
cation are agreed to. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of the agreement 
to the respective resolutions of ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the votes by which the reso- 
lutions of ratification of Calendar Nos. 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 on the Executive 
Calendar, be reconsidered and that it be 
in order, without further debate, if they 
are reconsidered, that we take a separate 
vote on Calendar No. 9, Executive N. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
agreeing to the resolution of ratifica- 
tion of Executive N, Executive Calendar 
No. 9. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
may I propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry? ‘There seems to be some confu- 
sion. I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is confu- 
sion as to what question we are voting 


on. 

Mr. GORE. A point of order, Mr. 
President. The call of the roll cannot 
be interrupted. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we do not know whether it is a vote to 
reconsider or a vote upon ratification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification of Executive N, Calendar 
No. 9. 

The clerk will proceed with the call of 
the roll. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHAvEz], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Futsricnt], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAvvER], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLeE.L- 
LAN], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SparKMan], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symincton], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] were ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hren- 
NINGS] and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara] are absent on illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JORDAN] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr, O’MaHONEY] are necessarily absent. 

On the vote the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHonEy] and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] are paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Wyoming and the Senator 
from Montana would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SyMINGTON] and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SpaARKMAN] are paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Tat- 
MADGE]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Alabama would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would vote ‘‘nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
NINGS] and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara] are paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JorDAN]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Michigan would each vote “yea,” and 
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the Senator from North Carolina would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurRcH] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. CanNnNoN] are paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.Lian]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Idaho and the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART] is absent because of death in 
his immediate family. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is absent on official business as a mem- 
ber of the official delegation to attend 
the 150th celebration in Buenos Aires. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] would vote 
“nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 49, 
nays 30, as follows: 


[No. 203] 

YEAS—49 
Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Bartlett Humphrey Moss 
Beall Jackson Muskie 
Bush Javits Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Prouty 
Carroll Keating Proxmire 
Case, N.J Kennedy Randolph 
Clark Kuchel Saltonstall 
Dirksen Lausche Scott 
Douglas Long, Hawaii Smith 
Engle Lusk Wiley 
Gore McCarthy Williams, Del. 
Green McGee Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Magnuson Yarborough 

rt Mansfield Young, Ohio 

Hartke Martin 
Hayden Monroney 

NAYS—30 
Allott Cotton Johnston, S.C. 
Anderson Dodd Kerr 
Bennett Dworshak Long, La. 
Bible Eastland Mundt 
Bridges Ervin Robertson 
Brunsdale Frear Russell 
Butler Goldwater Smathers 
Byrd, Va Hill Stennis 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Thurmond 
Cooper Hruska Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—21 

Cannon Fong Morton 
Capehart Fulbright Murray 
Case, 8. Dak. Hennings O’Mahoney 
Chavez Jordan Schoeppel 
Church Kefauver Sparkman 
Curtis McClellan Symington 
Ellender McNamara Talmadge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Less than 
two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting concurring therein, the resolution 
of ratification is not agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe the Senate should ratify 
this protocol, so long as the Connally 
reservation to the World Court remains 
effective. I believe there is similar lan- 
guage to achieve that result in the previ- 
ous treaties which have been ratified. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that this is the only protocol 
to which the Connally reservation has 
any application. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not one 
of these protocols have something to do 
with polluting the sea with oil? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, but there is 
no application of the Connally reserva- 
tion to that treaty. I refer to page 9 of 
the report of the committee on the law 
of the sea conventions relating to Cal- 
endar No. 9. So far as I am aware, the 
Connally reservation is not exactly ap- 
plicable to that particular protocol. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My recol- 


lection with respect to treaties having 
to do with polluting the sea with oil is 
that jurisdiction of the World Court is 
to be accepted. The testimony of the 
State Department witnesses before the 
committee was that they regarded them- 
selves as bound by the Connally reserva- 
tion with regard to that treaty. But it 
was my feeling at that time that it would 
be well to make the treaty clear by put- 
ting a reservation in the treaty that, 
from a legislative point of view, World 
Court jurisdiction would not apply in 
the event the United States felt the 
problem was entirely a domestic matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think it should be brought out that the 
treaty to which the Senator from Louisi- 
ana refers is not in the particular group 
of treaties which have been ratified, but 
is still before the committee, and I am 
quite certain the Senator is watching it 
with an eagle eye. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I must con- 
fess to the Senator from Montana that 
I have not watched this treaty with an 
eagle eye; if I had, I would have pointed 
out this problem before it came to a vote. 

I suggest that this particular treaty 
should be ratified subject to the reserva- 
tion usually referred to as the Connally 
reservation, and that where the World 
Court provision is applicable, the United 
States reserves to itself the right to de- 
termine whether the problem before the 
court is a domestic matter. If the treaty 
were offered with that reservation, I 
would vote in favor of it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Iyield. 

Mr. COOPER. I voted against rati- 
fication of the treaty. I believe strongly 
that a system of international law, and 
its institutions, should be extended. 
And of course, treatymaking is one of 
the means by which a system of interna- 
tional law and order can be developed 
and its acceptance obtained. 

I voted against the ratification of this 
treaty because it was not brought before 
the Senate for debate. 

No hearings are before us, and no ex- 
planation of the treaty is given us. The 
only information that it was possible 
to secure about this particular treaty by 
one who is not a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations is found 
in three short paragraphs on page 9 of 
the report. 

The treaty may involve large ques- 
tions, questions about which we have 
no information. Despite my belief that 
we should move in every way possible 
toward the acceptance of international 
law, I reluctantly voted against the rati- 
fication of this treaty, because the Sen- 
ate does not know its terms and to what 
it refers. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
point out that the Senate has already 
agreed to many treaties which have in 
them an exception to the principle of 
the Connally reservation. These are 
mostly commercial treaties and treaties 
on other technical subjects. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a list of such treaties. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 
MENTS CONTAINING PROVISIONS FOR SUB- 
MISSION OF DISPUTES TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
Court OF JUSTICE 

I, BILATERAL 

A. Commercial treaties with: 

China, November 4, 1946, 62 Stat. (3) 
2945; TIAS 1871. 

Colombia,? April 26, 1951, Senate Executive 
M (82d Cong., Ist sess.) . 

Denmark,’ October 1, 1951, Senate Execu- 
tive I (82d Cong., 2d sess.) 

Ethiopia, September 7, 1951, 4 U.S.T. 2134; 
TIAS 2864. 

France,’ November 25, 1959 (to be submit- 
ted to the Senate). 

Germany, F.R., October 29, 1954, 7 U.S.T. 
1389; TIAS 3593. 

Greece, August 3, 1951, 5 U.S.T. (2) 1829; 
TIAS 3057. 

Haiti, March 3, 1955, Senate Executive H 
(84th Cong., 1st sess.) . 

Tran, August 15, 1955, 8 U.S.T. 899; TIAS 
3853. 

Ireland, January 21, 1950, 1 U.S.T. 785; 
TIAS 2155. 

Israel, August 23, 1951, 5 U.S.T. 550; TIAS 
2948 


Italy, February 2, 1948, 63 Stat. (2) 2258; 
TIAS 1965. 
Japan, April 2, 1953, 4 U.S.T. 2063; TIAS 


Korea, November 28, 1956, 8 U.S.T. 2217; 
TIAS 3947. 

Netherlands, March 27, 1956, 8 U.S.T. 2043; 
TIAS 3942. 

Nicaragua, January 21, 1956, 9 U.S.T. 449; 
TIAS 4024. 

Pakistan,’ November 12, 1959 (to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate). 

Uruguay,’ November 23, 1949, Senate Exec- 
utive D (81st Cong., 2d sess.). 

B. Economic cooperation and aid agree- 
ments * with: 

Austria, July 2, 1948, 62 Stat. 2187; TIAS 
1780. 

Belgium, July 2, 1948, 62 Stat. 2173; TIAS 
1781. 

China, July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 2945; TIAS 
1837. 

Denmark, June 29, 1948, 62 Stat. 2199; 
TIAS 1782. 

France, June 28, 1948, 62 Stat. 2223; TIAS 
1783. 

Ghana (Gold Coast). 
dom.) 

Greece, July 2, 1948, 62 Stat. 2293; TIAS 
1786. 
Iceland, July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 2363; TIAS 
1787. 

Indonesia. (See Netherlands.) 

Ireland, June 28, 1948, 62 Stat. (2) 2407; 
TIAS 1788. 

Israel, May 9, 1952, 3 U.S.T. 4171; TIAS 
2561. 


(See United King- 


1 Not in force. 

? The economic cooperation and aid agree- 
ments listed in I, B, contain provisions for 
referral of disputes to the ICJ, but these 
provisions are limited by the terms and 
conditions of such effective recognition as 
hitherto given by the United States to the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the ICJ under 
art. 36 of the statute of the ICJ. 
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Italy, June 28, 1948, 62 Stat. 2421; TIAS 
1789. 


Luxembourg, July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 2451; 


TIAS 1790. 

Malaya, Federation of. (See United King- 
dom.) 

Netherlands,* July 2, 1948, 62 Stat. 2477; 
TIAS 1791. 


Norway, July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 2514; TIAS 
1792. 

Portugal, September 28, 1948, 62 Stat. 2856; 
TIAS 1819. 

Spain, September 26, 1953, 4 U.S.T. 1903; 
TIAS 2851. 

Sweden, July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 2541; TIAS 
1793. 

Turkey, July 4, 1948, 62 Stat. 2566; TIAS 
1794. 

United Kingdom,‘ July 6, 1948, 62 Stat. 
2596; TIAS 1795. 

C. Other bilateral agreements: 

Agreement with the Dominican Republic 
for extending the Long Range Proving 
Ground, November 26, 1951, 3 U.S.T. 2569; 
TIAS 2425. 

Agreement with the Dominican Republic 
for establishment of loran transmitting sta- 
tions, March 19, 1957, 8 U.S.T. 329; TIAS 
3780. 

II, MULTILATERAL 


Protocol ° on military obligations in certain 
cases of double nationality, concluded at The 
Hague, April 12, 1930, 50 Stat. 1317; TS 913. 

Convention * for limiting the manufacture 
and regulation of narcotic drugs, concluded 
at Geneva, July 13, 1931, 48 Stat. 1543; TS 
863. 

Convention® on international civil avia- 
tion (ICAO), opened for signature at Chi- 
cago, December 7, 1944, 61 Stat. 1180; TIAS 
1591. 

Constitution of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (FAO), 
signed at Quebec October 16, 1945 (60 Stat. 
1886; TIAS 1554), as amended (1951). FAO 
Report of the Special Session of the Confer- 
ence (1950), Appendix A (p. 32). 

Constitution of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), concluded at London, November 
16, 1945, 61 Stat. 2495; TIAS 1580. 

Constitution of the World Health Organ- 
ization (WHO), opened for signature at New 
York July 22, 1946, 62 Stat. (3) 2679; TIAS 
1808. 

Instrument for the amendment of the 
constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO), dated at Montreal, Octo- 
ber 9, 1946, 62 Stat. 3845; TIAS, 1868. 

Convention on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO), 
signed at Geneva, March 6, 1948, 9 U.S.T. 
621; TIAS 4044. 

Convention on the Prevention and Pun- 
ishment of the Crime of Genocide,® adopted 
by the UNGA in Paris on December 9, 1948, 
Senate Executive O. (8ist Cong., 1st sess). 

Agreement for Facilitating the Interna- 
tional Circulation of Visual and Auditory 
Materials of an Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Character, open for signature at 
Lake Success from July 15 to December 31, 
1949, Senate Executive V. (81st Cong., 2d 
sess) . 


® By an agreement signed Feb. 11, 1952 by 
the United States, Indonesia, and the Neth- 
erlands (3 U.S.T. 2989; TIAS 2484), Indo- 
nesia assumed the responsibilities and obli- 
gations incurred in its behalf under the 
United States-Netherlands agreement of July 
2, 1948. 

* Made applicable to: Ghana (Gold Coast), 
July 6, 1948; Federation of Malaya, July 20, 
1948. 

* By reference to the PCIJ. (Reference to 
the ICJ in place of the PCIJ in these cases 
is provided for by art. 37 of the statute of 
the ICJ.) 

® Not in force for the United States. 
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Convention on Road Traffic, dated at Gen- 
eva September 19, 1949, 3 U.S.T. 3008, TIAS 
2487. 

International Sanitary Regulations (WHO 
Regulations No. 2), adopted by the Fourth 
World Assembly at Geneva May 25, 1951, 
7 US.T. 2255; TIAS 3625. 

Treaty of Peace with Japan, signed at 
San Francisco September 8, 1951, 3 U.S.T. 
3169; TIAS 2490. 

Universal copyright convention, dated at 
Geneva September 6, 1952, 6 U.S.T. 2731; 
TIAS 3324. 

Constitution of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM), 
6 U.S.T. 603; TIAS 3197. 

Protocol amending the slavery convention 
of September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183; TS 
778), opened for signature at New York, De- 
cember 7, 1953, 7 U.S.T. 479; TIAS 3532. 

Protocol limiting and regulating the cul- 
tivation of the poppy plant and the produc- 
tion of, and international and wholesale 
trade in, and use of opium,’ open for signa- 
ture at New York from June 23 to December 
31, 1953, Senate Executive C (83d Cong., 2d 
sess.). 

International Convention for the Preven- 
tion of Pollution of the Sea by Oil,** signed 
at London May 12, 1954, Senate Executive C 
(86th Cong., 2d sess.) . 

Statute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, done at New York, October 26, 
1956, 8 U.S.T. 1093; TIAS 3873. 

Optional protocol of signature to the four 
Conventions on the Law of the Sea,’ opened 
for signature at Geneva April 29, 1958, Sen- 
ate Executive N (86th Cong., 1st sess.). 

The Antarctic treaty,’ signed at Washing- 
ton, December 1, 1959, Senate Executive B 
(86th Cong., 2d sess.) . 





APPENDIX 


A. The agreement of Paris, on reparation 
from Germany, on the establishment of an 
interallied reparation agency and on restitu- 
tion of monetary gold, opened for signature 
at Paris January 14, 1946 (61 Stat. (3) 3157; 
TIAS 1655), was signed on behalf of the 
United States on that date. It is followed by 
a Resolution 8 on recourse to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice: 

“The Delegates of Albania, Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia recommend that: 

“Subject to the provisions of article 3 of 
part I of the foregoing agreement, the signa- 
tory governments agree to have recourse to 
the International Court of Justice for the 
solution of every conflict of law or com- 
petence arising out of the provisions of the 
foregoing agreement which has not been 
submitted to the parties concerned to 
amicable solution or arbitration’ (Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, Jan. 27, 1946, p. 124). 

All the other signatories to the Paris agree- 
ment had advised of their accession to this 
resolution, as of July 22, 1948. 

B. With respect to the four Geneva con- 
ventions of August 12, 1949, for the protec- 
tion of war victims, relating to condition of 
wounded and sick of the armed forces in 
the field (6 U.S.T. 3114; TIAS 3362); condi- 
tion of wounded, sick, or shipwrecked mem- 
bers of the armed forces at sea (6 US.T. 
3217; TIAS 3363); treatment of prisoners of 
war (6 U.S.T. 3316; TIAS 3364); protection 
of civilian persons in time of war (6 U.S.T. 
3516; TIAS 3365); the following resolution 
was also adopted on August 12, 1949, by 
the Conference of Geneva: 


“RESOLUTION I 


“The conference recommends that, in the 
case of a dispute relating to the interpreta- 





7 Not in force. 

*’ Not signed for the United States but has 
been submitted to the Senate for advice and 
consent to U.S. acceptance. 
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tion or application of the present conven- 
tions which cannot be settled by other 
means, the high contracting parties con- 
cerned endeavor to agree between themselves 
to refer such dispute to the International 
Court of Justice.”’ 





REFERENCES 

Stat.: U.S. Statutes at Large 

US.T.: U.S. treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements (volumes published on a 
yearly basis begining Jan. 1, 1950.) 

TIAS: Treaties and other international 
acts series, issued singly in pamphlets by the 
Department of State. 

S.Ex.: Senate executive prints (pamphlets 
printed for the use of the Senate). 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I voted 
against the treaty, and I should like to 
state my reason in the Recorp. I did not 
know much about this treaty. I expected 
that it would be thoroughly debated on 
the floor and that I could make my 
judgment on the basis of the debate. 
But there has been no debate, no expla- 
nation. I wonder if we should not ask 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration to consider a change in the rules. 
I believe it is risky business to be voting, 
en bloc in the Senate, without thorough 
consideration on treaties which involve 
the United States. I talked with many 
other Senators, and I do not think they 
understood what they were voting on. I 
think we should take particular care 
when we undertake to commit our coun- 
try on treaty questions, and I suggest 
that the Rules Committee consider this 
matter and perhaps come up with a new 
rule which will provide a safeguard 
against voting on several complex 
treaties at once, without debate, in a 
period of a few minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am in- 
terested in the comment of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If we 
need any new rule guaranteeing that 
Members of the Senate will be fully ap- 
prised of the contents of a treaty before 
they vote on it, I am for the rule. But 
unless I am mistaken, these treaties 
could have been required by the Senate 
to be voted upon separately. It required 
unanimous consent to vote on them en 
bloc. The rule exists, and it is no one’s 
fault but our own if we permitted the 
treaties to go to a vote en bloc, because I 
believe any Senator could have stopped 
the procedure by simply objecting to a 
vote on the treaties en bloc and requir- 
ing a vote as to each one separately. 

If the Senator from Connecticut can 
point out to me the need for a new rule, 
he will find me in his corner. I think 
what happened is that we permitted 
these treaties to be considered under the 
rule, and the majority leader was per- 
fectly within the rule when he asked for 
— to have them considered en 

oc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am perfectly agreeable to have 
any of the treaties reconsidered if any 
Senator wishes it. 

What happened is that after the 
agreement had been made by the Senate 
to vote on the treaties en bloc, after the 
rolicall had been had, and they had been 
voted on en bloc and after the President 
had been notified, after each step had 
been taken under the rules, request was 
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made by the Senator from Virginia and 
the Senator from South Carolina for 
reconsideration. The majority leader 
said he would be glad to ask unanimous 
consent that they all be reconsidered, 
and so they all were reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe that what 
the Senator from Connecticut had in 
mind was that in the future we should 
be a little more careful and, if possible, 
establish a precedent or a rule by means 
of which we would consider conventions 
and protocols and treaties individually, 
instead of en bloc. 

Mr.DODD. Yes; that is correct and as 
a practical matter, with all the work that 
is on the shoulders of Senators, it is 
rather difficult to keep abreast of every- 
thing that is going on. Theoretically 
that is possible, and it may be true in 
theory that we should always be fully 
informed on everything that is going on, 
but physically it is an impossible task. 

The reason I suggested a procedural 
rule was to help make our task manage- 
able by assuring us sufficient time for 
debate and study of pending measures, 
especially complicated questions such as 
treaties. That is all that I had in mind. 
It is a dangerous thing to proceed in 
this hasty fashion. I do not know what 
kind of rule should be adopted. I made 
the suggestion as I stood here, and I 
have not had an opportunity to study 
it or consider it in detail. I do not sug- 
gest that the majority leader was trying 
to put the treaty through wihout giv- 
ing us an opportunity to fully consider 
it. I know what he is up against. All 
of us are sympathetic toward him and 
appreciate the kind of task he has to 
perform in the Senate. The purpose of 
my suggestion is to help him as much 
as us. We should set up some kind of 
precautionary machinery so that a very 
bad mistake cannot occur, a mistake 
that could be avoided if the Senate gave 
each treaty individual deliberation. 
There is enough in the situation we ex- 
perienced today to alert us to ask the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
to take a careful look at the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
make the observation that I cannot 
possibly make Senators read reports or 
make Senators make speeches. They 
have had ample opportunity to do both. 
The report has been available since 
April 27. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Senate may have done a pretty tragic 
thing for the American merchant marine. 
An attempt was made—according to the 
committee report—to permit the nations 
of the world to participate by judicial 
means to settle disputes in which the 
law of the seas is involved exactly as we 
have participated, over the years, in 
agreements to determine the law of the 
seas. The report covers the subject in 
detail. 

I wonder if I might address a parlia- 
mentary inquiry to the Chair in this con- 
nection. Rather than send the treaty 
down the drain, with no debate, pro or 
con, on the matter, is it possible to have 
the treaty remain at the desk until we 
might have an opportunity to read it 
carefully and then have an opportunity 
to debate it and to take another vote on 
it? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from California speaking with 
respect to Executive Calendar No. 9? ~ 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Further 
consideration may be postponed until a 
day certain, if a motion to reconsider 
is entered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from California, who 
I know has all the good intentions in 
the world, will not press his point at this 
time, but will let the Foreign Relations 
Committee use its discretion in this 
matter. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will abide by the 
good judgment of my friend from Mon- 
tana and the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. I merely wish to say it seems 
to me that a reading of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee report indicates that 
here is a problem which would have been 
partially solved had the Senate adopted 
the treaty. It deals with one subject 
alone. It is too bad that we failed to do 
justice to American shipping and the op- 
portunity for our American Government 
to assist it in civil disputes arising on 
the seas. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to make this observation and to 
express agreement with what the Sen- 
ator from California has stated. In 
doing so, I speak as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. After 
all, what is really involved here are 
problems concerning various shipping 
countries throughout the world who sail 
ships under flags of various nations. 
Some of these problems are causing in- 
ternational misunderstanding. What it 
really involves, when we boil it all down, 
is that we are talking about practices of 
shipping companies. The treaty pro- 
vided that when certain contests or dis- 
putes arose with respect to whether or 
not these practices can be justified, we 
would submit the matter to the World 
Court for final determination. 

In the Senate we talk a great deal 
about how much we are in favor of 
building up a system of international 
justice through law. However, when the 
application of a statute of international 
justice through law means that certain 
selfish interests of our country and of 
other countries are affected, we turn 
down a treaty which provides for a fair, 
judicial process for getting those com- 
panies before a tribunal for determina- 
tion. 

What we have done today illustrates 
again the great difference between talk 
and action on the part of a great many 
people of this country who claim they 
are in favor of a system of international 
justice through law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that the treaty which has 
been turned down should be ratified. In 
general, it is a good treaty. I would 
very much favor ratification. I voted 
against ratification only because I be- 
lieve Congress was wise in insisting upon 
the Connally reservation to the world 
treaty in the beginning. That reserva- 
tion provides that the Government of 
the United States reserves to itself the 
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right to decide whether a certain mat- 
ter is a domestic problem of the United 
States and not a matter upon which the 
World Court has the power to act. 

To depart from that reservation would 
leave to the World Court the power to 
wrongfully usurp jurisdiction. It was 
never intended for the Court to exercise 
such jurisdiction over domestic matters. 
Southerners are particularly concerned 
about this type of problem, because they 
have seen cases where the Court has 
undertaken to assume jurisdiction or to 
hold a law to be contrary to what they 
have regarded as historic and established 
law. In a case of this sort, based on 
this treaty as it stood without the res- 
ervation, it would have been possible for 
the World Court to have determined 
erroneously that the World Court had 
jurisdiction, and there would have been 
no court to which a country could appeal 
if it thought the World Court had made 
a mistake. 

I am one Senator who feels that, while 
the treaty should be ratified, the rati- 
fication should have included a reserva- 
tion to protect the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States. A great number 
of people feel that if we permit this 
treaty and others like it to go through, 
stripping our country of some of its sov- 
ereignty, over a period of time the pow- 
ers given will be abused, and that the 
way to stop the usurpation is not to 
vote to make it possible in the beginning. 
That being the case, many Senators 
voted against the treaty. This matter 
should come before the Senate again and 
an opportunity should be afforded to 
vote for a reservation to protect the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of this country. Un- 
der these conditions I would be very 
happy and pleased to vote for the treaty, 
and I believe most of the Senators who 
voted against the treaty will feel the 
same way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after the vote by which the Senate 
agreed to the resolutions of ratification 
relating to Executive V, Executive J, Ex- 
ecutive K, Executive L, Executive M, and 
Executive N, I asked unanimous consent 
that the vote be reconsidered, and that 
a@ separate vote be taken on Executive N, 
which request was agreed to. 

The vote on Executive N has now been 
completed, and I now ask unanimous 
consent that the resolutions of ratifica- 
tion relating to the first five items on the 
executive calendar be considered as hay- 
ing been agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2168) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move that the bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 





COMMISSION ON PROBLEMS OF 
SMALL TOWNS AND RURAL COM- 
MUNITIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1455, Senate bill 3140. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
The bill will be stated by title, for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 3140) to 
provide for the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Problems of Small Towns 
and Rural Counties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the following amendment: 

On page 3, in line 2, after the word 
“Senate”, strike out “three”, and insert 
“four”; and in the same line, before the 
word “from”, strike out the word 
“three”—the second time that word ap- 
pears in that line—and insert the word 
“two”; and on the same page, in line 5, 
strike out “three” and insert “four”; and 
in line 6, before the word “from”, strike 
out “three” and insert “two”. 

This amendment is submitted on the 
basis of agreement with the majority 
leader, and merely in order to follow the 
usual rule that the majority party 
should have one or two more members 
than the minority party, in order that 
the majority party may be in control of 
a commission of this kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that the amendment I 
offered to the bill has been adopted and 
that this bill, is in the interest of small 
towns and rural communities. 

Mr. President, a high level research 
and study commission such as this bill 
proposes can provide suggestions and 
recommendations based on the success- 
ful experiences of communities which 
have found the proper formula for 
growth and progress. It will focus the 
attention and talents of some of our 
most experienced and knowledgable 
Americans on finding answers for the 
problems which are unique to our rural 
communities in these changing times. 
Census returns show many small towns 
losing population. This bill can help 
reverse this trend. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3140) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Whereas the small towns of America, and 
the rural counties in which they are located, 
throughout our history have made signifi- 
cant and lasting contributions to the devel- 
opment of our American way of life; and 

Whereas small town and rural county life 
as we know it in the United States is vir- 
tually a unique form of community living 
entirely nonexistent in many areas of the 
world; and 

Whereas the continuance of our great com- 
plex of small towns and the rural counties 
in which they are located is both desirable 
and essential to the economic, social, and 
political balance which enables the United 
States to avoid the extremes which have 
plagued many other governments and 
countries; and 

Whereas wholesome family life, and ade- 
quate economic, educational, and spiritual 
opportunity are nurtured and encouraged by 
thousands of small towns and hundreds of 
rural counties throughout the country; and 

Whereas the march of technical and in- 
dustrial development has produced changes 
in transportation facilities, patterns of eco- 
nomic activity, shifts in population, and 
other modern phenomena which have 
created new challenges and posed new prob- 
lems to the progressive people living in 
America’s small towns and rural counties; 
and 

Whereas small towns and rural counties 
lack the research facilities and economic 
means to instigate constructive and compre- 
hensive studies into the exact causes of their 
problems and the most productive remedies 
for them: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 


SecTion 1. There is hereby established a 
Commission to be known as the Commission 
on the Problems of Small Towns and Rural 
Counties (a small town being designated as 
having a population of less than ten thou- 
sand a rural county being designated as 
having a population of less than fifty thou- 
sand) hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
mission.” 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 2..(a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of twenty members as follows: 

(1) Six appointed from the Senate by the 
President of the Senate, four from the ma- 
jority party and two from the minority 
party; 

(2) Six appointed from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, four from the majority 
party and two from the minority party; and 

(3) Eight appointed by the President of 
the United States as follows: 

(A) Two from among the heads of Federal 
departments and agencies; 

(B) Two from among the Governors of 
States having problems affecting small 
towns, not more than one from the same 
political party; 

(C) Two from among the mayors of small 
towns in the United States, not more than 
one from the same political party; and 

(D) Two from among the elected officials 
of rural counties in the United States, not 
more than one from the same political party. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall 
select a Chairman from among such mem- 
bers from the Congress, and a Vice Chair- 
man from among such members from the 
House of Congress other than that of the 
Chairman. 
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(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(ad) Twelve members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser num- 
ber may conduct hearings. 

(e) Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attor- 
ney or expert in any business or profes- 
sional field, on a part-time or full-time 
basis, with or without compensation, shall 
not be considered as service or employment 
bringing such individual within the pro- 
visions of section 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 
of title 18 of the United States Code, or 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 
99). 

: DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Src. 3. (a) The Commission shall make a 
full and complete investigation and study 
of Federal policies and programs relating 
to the needs and problems of the Nation’s 
small-town and rural county areas for the 
purpose of determining— 

(1) the present and prospective needs of 
the Nation’s small-town and rural county 
areas for public services, including but not 
limited to planning, highways, water re- 
sources, schools, recreation facilities, pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency, municipal 
and county financing, and business expan- 
sion, including ways and means to induce 
new business to small-town and rural county 
areas; 

(2) the capabilities of State, county, and 
local governments to meet such needs; 

(3) the extent to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is assisting small towns and rural 
counties in meeting such needs; 

(4) means for improved coordination of 
Federal, State, county, and local policies and 
programs that affect small towns and rural 
counties; 

(5) possibilities available to the Federal 
Government to assist small towns and rural 
counties economically through a wider dis- 
persal of Government procurement opera- 
tions and in the location of Federal facili- 
ties; and 

(6) such other matters as may be of assist- 
ance in solving the various problems of, and 
promoting the social and economic well- 
being of, the Nation’s small-town and rural 
county areas. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress on or before 
February 1, 1962, its findings and recom- 
mendations; and the Commission may also 
from time to time make to the President 
such interim reports as the President may 
request or as the Commission deems appro- 
priate. 

(c) The Commission shall cease to exist 
six months after submission to the President 
of its final report and recommendations. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission or, on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any two or 
more members thereof, may, for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
hold such hearings and sit and act at such 
times and places, administer such oaths, and 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman of the Commission, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by such Chairman or 
member. The provisions of sections 102 to 
104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
(2 U.S.C. 192-194), shall apply in the case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section. 
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(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure from any department, agency, or inde- 
pendent instrumentality of the executive 
branch of the Government any information 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this Act; and each such department, 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to furnish such information to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman, or the Vice Chairman when act- 
ing as Chairman. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(b) Members of the Commission shall re- 
ceive no compensation for their services as 
such, but shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred in the performance of duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(c) The Commission may appoint and fix 
the compensation of such employees as it 
deems advisable without regard to the pro- 
visions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(dad) The Commission may procure, by 
contract or otherwise, the services of public 
or private organizations or institutions. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 





ADJUSTMENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 397 
(S. 1617). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1617) to provide for the adjustment of 
the legislative jurisdiction exercised by 
the United States over land used for Fed- 
eral purposes, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum. As soon as the call has been 
completed we will proceed to the call 
of the calendar. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, following the quorum call, the 
Senate may proceed to the consideration 
of measures to which there is no objec- 
tion, beginning with Order No. 1369. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 





SEVENTY-SIXTH BIRTHDAY OF SEN- 
ATOR WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day is the 76th birthday of my senior 
colleague, ALEXANDER WILEY. My senior 
colleague has been a Senator from Wis- 
consin longer than any man in the his- 
tory of our State, longer than Senator 
Bob La Follette, who also had an ex- 
tended career in the U.S. Senate. 

ALEXANDER WILEY is known in Wis- 
consin and beloved in Wisconsin by all 
of our citizens in both parties. He is 
known for his rugged independence, his 
unfailing good humor, and his great 
quality of bringing happiness and joy 
wherever he goes. ; 

When I arrived in the Senate as a 
freshman, and all alone, because I ar- 
rived after a special election, and not 
with an incoming class, ALEXANDER WILEY 
and his very charming wife, Dorothy, 
made my wife and myself feel at home 
at once. They were as generous as they 
possibly could be with us. 

Senator WiLEy has been a wonderful 
colleague. The relationships that Sen- 
ators have with colleagues from their 
own States are delicate relationships, 
and often they are relationships that 
can cause some difficulties; but I must 
say that my colleague has been ideal in 
that respect. Without modifying any of 
his stanch Republican convictions, he 
has been as cooperative and friendly as 
anyone could possibly be. 

So, on his 76th birthday, I pay Senator 
Witey a heartfelt tribute. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to join the Senator from Wis- 
consin in his tribute to Senator WILEY. 
I just learned at the Republican Policy 
Committee luncheon this noon that our 
colleague, Senator WILEY, was 76 years 
old today. It scarcely seemed possible. 
He gets down here and makes some of 
us, who are younger in years but cer- 
tainly no younger in terms of energy 
and outlook, envious of the way he is 
able to do so much. Only yesterday he 
showed me his schedule for 1 day, which 
included five or six committee meetings 
and a number of other appointments. 
Not only has he been extremely kind 
to his colleague from Wisconsin, but he 
has also been extremely thoughtful and 
generous to me and to many other new 
Members of this body. I traveled, as a 
member of a House committee, with 
Senator and Mrs. Wiley on several occa- 
sions, and got to know them well. They 
are both wonderful folks and are always 
good company. 

Senator WILEY has served his State 
and his Nation admirably in many dif- 
ferent capacities. I salute ALEc WILEY 
on his natal day. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my colleagues in extending 
congratulations and good wishes to our 
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dear friend and colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Senator WILEY, on his birthday. 

I remember when I first came to the 
Senate in 1947 I was assigned to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, on which Sen- 
ator WILEY was then serving as chair- 
man. I shall never forget the interest 
that he showed the new members, in- 
cluding myself, and his helpfulness to 
me. I am happy that the friendship 
which began then has been extended 
through these years. 

I think it is rather unusual that a 
Member of the Senate has served as 
chairman of two of the great commit- 
tees of the Senate, the Committee on 
the Judiciary and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. In both of those impor- 
tant assignments, the Senator from Wis- 
consin has demonstrated his leadership 
and his ability. 

All of us know of his great patriotism 
and the freedom of his mind and heart 
from deep partisanship, particularly 
when the great interests of our country 
in international relationships are in- 
volved. We owe him a debt of gratitude 
for the leadership he has given us on 
this side of the aisle, and indeed to the 
Senate, in these two capacities. 

I think we have also been blessed by 
his sense of humor, which has been dem- 
onstrated again and again both in the 
Senate and in his personal relationships. 

Above all, I should like to speak of a 
quality of Senator WiLey which has 
meant a great deal to me, as I am sure 
it has to other Members of the Senate. 
That quality is one of deep religious and 
spiritual interest and convictions. I 
think that quality underlies his politi- 
cal life and his personal life, and it has 
been communicated to all of us on many 
occasions. 

So I am glad today to extend my con- 
gratulations to Senator Winey on his 
birthday for his great record of service 
to his State and to our Nation, and also, 
if I may be permitted to refer to a per- 
sonal equation, because of his friendship 
to me. I would not want to leave out of 
our tributes today to him and his career 
the influence that his very gracious and 
loyal wife has had on his life and his 
career. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, today 
is a red letter day in the Alexander 
Wiley family. It is a red letter day for 
Members of the U.S. Senate. Iam very 
glad to join with Senators who have 
spoken earlier in saluting a very great 
Senator on the anniversary of his birth. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator means a 
young man. 

Mr. KUCHEL. And a very great 
friend, ALEx WiLey, of Wisconsin. 

ALEx Witey is the kind of independ- 
ent, courageous Republican who makes 
us proud to sit on this side of the aisle. 
He is a great credit to his country, his 
State, and his party. 

So far as all of us are concerned, I 
have no hesitancy at all in saying to our 
beloved colleague from Wisconsin that 
Democrats and Republicans alike salute 
and wish you Godspeed on this natal an- 
niversary, and hope to have the privilege 
of calling you our colleague for many 
years in the future. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am so happy that the great Republican 
leader, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHet], has yielded to 
me for the very happy purpose of paying 
my respects and good wishes to one of 
the dearest friends I have in the Sen- 
ate—and, might I add, anywhere in the 
country. 

I have always had great respect for 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. Not only is he a fine Senator. 
Not only is he a great credit to his party 
and a great force for good in this 
Nation. He is also a genuinely warm- 
hearted, kind, considerate human being. 

In our years of service in the Senate, 
we have had a sort of working agree- 
ment that we would let the St. Croix 
River, which flows between Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, be a dividing line. 


Mr. WILEY. And the Mississippi 
River. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. And the Missis- 


sippi River. Whenever I cross one of 
those rivers, I say a kind word about the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy]. 
I can honestly say that I have never ap- 
peared in his State when I have not had 
the opportunity to speak a word of 
friendship and, I hope, of helpfulness on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

There is just one improvement this 
man could make. Perhaps it is a little 
late in life for him to make it. We 
would like to have him in the Demo- 
cratic Party. But I suppose every man 
is entitled to one error of judgment, 
and I am perfectly willing to let this one 
stand even uncorrected at this late 
moment. 

I wish you well. May God give you 
many more years of good health. and 
happiness. May our association con- 
tinue to be as warm as it has been these 
Many years. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to join in the felicitations being ex- 
tended to our great and beloved friend, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

Senator WILEy is one of the few Mem- 
bers of the Senate with whom I had an 
intimate acquaintance before either of 
us became involved in public life. I re- 
call that many years ago, at the time 
when I was district governor of Ki- 
wanis for North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Minnesota, at which time the elo- 
quent Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] was one of my constituents, 
by the way, because he belonged to that 
Kiwanis jurisdiction—I was invited to 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin and Chippewa 
Falls to attend the investiture ceremony 
for the distinguished Senator, who was 
then being crowned as governor of his 
area of Kiwanis. 

I learned then what it is that makes 
Senator WILEy such a popular political 
figure in Wisconsin and such a charm- 
ing Member of the Senate. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] 
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touched upon it when he said the Senator 
from Wisconsin is warmhearted, and 
that his friendliness radiates from every 
move he makes. I think that is a 
wonderful characteristic. The Senator 
from Wisconsin never displays any bit- 
terness. He rolls with the punches. He 
makes friends with those with whom he 
works. Consequently, his influence ex- 
pands itself correspondingly. 

I am glad to associate myself with 
those who are congratulating Senator 
WrtEy on his birthday. I wish him 
many happy returns of the day. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I, too, wish to join in 
wishing our colleague, Senator WiLeEy, 
a very happy birthday. I have had a 
longstanding, affectionate friendship for 
him, going back many years, long before 
I came into public life, certainly long be- 
fore I came to the Senate. 

I must say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], 
since he has referred to our dear friend 
and colleague as a lost soul because he 
made one mistake, that, as he knows, I 
am often referred to in that way, as are 
some other Senators on this side of the 
aisle. It simply made me think at the 
moment that I am rather happy to be 
a member of a party of which the other 
party wished they had so many. It 
may be, perhaps, that we have some 
ated good assets on this side of the 
aisle. 

All of us know that Senator WILEy is 
a man of ripe years and of great spirit. 
But one thing which is so wonderful 
about him, if I may add to the tributes 
of our colleagues, is that he is so up to 
date. It keeps us all so young to see 
how you, Senator Witey, are able to 
adjust so well to the modern world, with 
all its speed and complexities. You take 
it completely in stride. 

I know of nothing that could more 
aptly describe that attribute than to 
say: Happy birthday to one of our most 
modern Senators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yea. Yea. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues who have been wishing 
a happy birthday to one of my great 
friends, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILeEy]. 

I believe I speak on behalf of the 
junior Senators on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and perhaps for the entire 
Judiciary Committee, when I say that no 
member of that important committee is 
more attentive to his work or gives 
better counsel to young lawyers than 
does Senator Witry. He is a good 
friend of all of us. His clear thinking 
and his public service are appreciated 
by the entire Senate; and today I am 
happy to join in expressing our friend- 
ship for the able senior Senator from 
Wisconsin. I hope he has many, many 
more birthdays during his service in this 
body, although I am told he is only 39 
years of age—like another notable 
person. 

I could not let this occasion pass with- 
out expressing my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of my good friend, the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to my good friend, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Witey], on his 
birthday. 

I find it difficult to express the admira- 
tion I feel for the Senator from Wis- 
consin. In view of the very fine tributes 
which heretofore have been paid to him, 
I say “Amen” to all of them; and I wish 
the Senator many happy returns. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, I was out of the Cham- 
ber the forepart of this very fine day, 
when some of my colleagues were kind 
enough to make some nice remarks 
about me. 

Of course, Mr. President, this day is, 
for me, one of memories. Ordinarily, 
because of the great amount of business 
which Members of the U.S. Senate must 
transact, it is not possible for us to dwell 
to any great extent on the past; we are 
too busily engaged, for we must get up 
in the mornings between 6 and 6:30, and 
sometimes—because of luncheons and 
dinners which we must attend—we can- 
not return to our homes until the late 
hours of the night. 

Mr. President, this has been a day of 
memories, and also a day of kind words 
from my colleagues. 

At this time I should like to state a 
little of my philosophy of life. Today, 
I am reminded of the statement by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

To be 70 years young is sometimes far 
more cheerful and hopeful than to be 40 
years old. 


Homer had in mind the same thought, 
when he said: 
A green old age, unconscious of decays. 


My own philosophy of life is that 

contained in the words of Bailey: 

We live in deeds, not years: in thoughts not 
breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He 
most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best. 


Emerson on one occasion said: 
When life is true to the poles of nature, 
The streams of truth will roll through us in 
song. 
Browning had this to say: 
I count life just a stuff to try the soul’s 
strength on. 


Some 12 years ago, a book came out, 
written by a doctor, in which he said, 
among other things, that the average age 
of the people in the United States had 
increased from 47 years in 1900 to over 
70 years, and that there are many, many 
people now who live in the United States 
to be over 100 years without half try- 
ing. And then he spoke about the need 
for the right mental attitude as being 
the best hope of living longer. 

Shakespeare said something like that 
long ago: 

Por it is the mind that makes the body rich. 

I like the thought that, as someone 
has said, we are realizing and proving 
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in ever-increasing measure that vigor 
and beauty and holiness, the qualities of 
the spirit, are indestructible and re- 
flected in the man who has no fear of 
advancing years. 

You know, I am beginning to think 
that in this exploratory age, we are find- 
ing an improved way tolive. Our mortal 
years may not extend as long as those of 
Methuselah, but we pack more into a 
year of living. 

Plato was writing when he was 82; 
Cato was learning Greek at the same 
age; Humboldt was completing his Cos- 
mos at 90; and John Wesley, at 82, said: 
It is 12 years now since I felt any sense of 

fatigue. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, philosopher 
and poet, was born in 1803 and died in 
1882. 

Chauncey Depew, American lawyer 
and U.S. Senator, was born in 1834 and 
died in 1928. 

Elihu Root, a great American interna- 
tional lawyer, was born in 1845 and died 
in 1937. 

Our dear friend, Senator THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN, Still is only 93 years 
young. 

Chief Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who retired when he was 91, was born in 
1841 and died in 1935. 

Senator Cornelius Cole, of California, 
was serving as a Senator at age 73, then 
resumed the practice of law. He was 
born in 1822 and died in 1924, at the age 
of 102. 

These are but a few instances which 
prove that we are learning to live and 
to extend our years. 

Then, of course, there is Adenauer. 
We think of the Rockefellers. We think 
of Edison and Churchill. 

Yes, years should bring wisdom, not 
decrepitude. This talk about men and 
women being required to retire from their 
usual, useful occupation at 60 or 65, when 
their health and vigor and buoyancy 
plus their years of experience have made 
them more qualified, is just nonsense. 

I have reference at this time particu- 
larly to the teaching profession, in which 
teachers are becoming scarcer and the 
need for them greater. Yet there are 
statutes requiring retirement. They have 
to quit no matter how qualified they 
are. 

I have a friend, over 90, who says the 
best years of his life are in front of him. 
Each year brings him increased wisdom 
and inspiration. He does not look for- 
ward to dull, empty, uninteresting, use- 
less years. He looks forward to more ac- 
tivity and more growth in finding the 
meaning of life. 

I have been asked several times what 
my philosophy of life is. It is very sim- 
ple, and I am going to state it in a few 
words. 

First, I do not take myself too seri- 
ously; however, I do take the job, as a 
U.S. Senator, seriously. 

Second, I utilize the “three pearls of 
great price’ which the life of Lincoln 
taught me: 

(a) The utilization of prayer; not beg- 
ging God, but thanking Him for my son- 
ship. 
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(b) A selfless dedication to a great 
cause, and there are plenty of such 
causes now; and 

(c) The utilization of humor—being 
able to laugh at myself, as occasion 
arises; and with others. 

This, then, is my philosophy: To 
search—with Browning—for the real 
meaning of life is my “meat and drink”; 
to be attuned to, and receptive of, great 
ideas. 

Someone has said, “Beware of a man 
with an idea. He may turn the flank of 
history.” If we stop, look, and listen, 
we remember that such ideas, some bad, 
some good, have turned the flank of 
history. 

Finally, within my human limitations, 
I try to live in harmony with God’s 
design of life. That means to live with 
my associates in a friendly way, using 
my own judgment. 

I may say that some of my friendly 
enemies went after me several years 
ago. One reason that one man, who 
was one of the kingmakers, opposed 
me was that I would not take orders. 
Another one, who was a Democrat, com- 
plimented me by saying, “No one has a 
rope around your neck.” The mayor of 
Milwaukee said, “No man in Wisconsin’s 
history has done as much for Milwaukee 
as Senator WiLey has.” 

Well, there may be some truth in the 
last statement, and I trust that there is 
a lot of truth in the other two. 

I have lived my own life, and I trust 
that, as my good friends have said here 
today, the years up ahead are many— 
years of service, years of understand- 
ing, years of living in a friendly way 
with those with whom we associate. 

So I am grateful for the kind words 
that have been said. They have been 
spoken extemporaneously, as has been 
evident. 

I got to thinking just the other night, 
in respect to my birthday, that I ought 
to put in the records of the Senate, in 
short form, my philosophy; and this I 
have done. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first I 
wish to felicitate my distinguished friend 
and neighbor from Wisconsin on his 
birth anniversary. I shall have high re- 
gard for, the true age he has reached, 
and shall not reveal publicly what that 
age is. 

The fountain of humor runs deep and 
strong in him. He has great perspective. 
He has become wise and prudent. 

Sometimes I think he is a little selfish, 
about only one subject I can recall. 
Strangely enough, it is the subject of 
water. Nobody ought to be selfish on the 
subject of water. We try to reason with 
him now and then, in the hope that he 
will be generous and will permit us to 
have a little additional water out of that 
abundant supply in the Great Lakes, so 
that we may properly serve the domestic 
needs of the great city of Chicago, the 
navigability of the Illinois River, and the 
sustenance and the encouragement of 
fish life in the stream which traverses 
our State. 

That is the only complaint, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have against him, and I will for- 
give him for that. May he have length 
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of years, for with length of years comes 
also the worth of work. I congratulate 
him most heartily. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a pleasure to join my col- 
leagues in congratulating the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin on the occasion 
of his birthday. 

ALEx WILEY has been a constant 
source of strength and wisdom to me 
during my years in the Senate. He has 
been unfailingly courteous and coopera- 
tive, and his famous sense of humor has 
been a constant source of relief and 
pleasure to me, as it has to all of us. 

The term “non-partisan” can be truly 
applied to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
when the foreign policy of the United 
States is in issue. He has never sought 
narrow partisan advantage in matters 
involving the security of the country, and 
his example has inspired men of both 
parties to act accordingly. 

I salute him—and in doing so I salute 
a fine American, an able and conscien- 
tious public servant, and a man I am 
proud to call my friend. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senators 
very much. 





BOULAY INTERVIEW WITH ADLAI 
STEVENSON 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Mr. Geof- 
frey Smith, chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors of Whitemarsh Township, 
Montgomery County, Pa., and Mr. Mor- 
ton H. Fetterolf, Pennsylvania State rep- 
resentative from Montgomery County, 
report that they and several other people 
met with Mr. Boulay on April 21, 5 days 
after his interview with Adlai Stevenson, 
at the American Legion Hall in Fort 
Washington. 

They said Mr. Boulay told them of the 
interview with Adlai Stevenson and that 
he reported the conversation with Ste- 
venson essentially the way it is now 
being reported in the newspapers. 

The said Mr. Boulay, although he does 
speak with a French accent, is very fluent 
in English—that he spoke to the Mont- 
gomery County group for about half an 
hour and no one had trouble understand- 
ing him. 





THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will pro- 
ceed with the call of the calendar, be- 
—_ ng with Order No. 1369, Senate bill 





INCREASED REPRESENTATION ON 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF CEN- 
TRAL BANK FOR COOPERATIVES 


The Senate proceeded to consider bill 
(S. 2977) to amend the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933 to provide for increased repre- 
sentation by regional banks for coopera- 
tives on the board of directors of the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
@ prepared statement relative to the bill, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOLLAND 


This bill increases the number of directors 
of the Central Bank for Cooperatives from 7 
to 13 so as to provide for representation of 
each of the 12 farm credit districts. The 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit and 
Rural Electrification of the Committee held 
hearings on this legislation April 7, and all 
witnesses were in favor of the bill. 

The Ceneral Bank for Cooperatives is a 
mixed ownership Government corporation, 
part of the Farm Credit system, which is 
supervised by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. It is one of 13 banks for cooperatives 
organized to make loans to farmers’ coopera- 
tive associations. The other 12 are regional 
banks, one being located in each of the 12 
farm credit districts. The Central Bank par- 
ticipates in regional bank loans, making di- 
rect loans to cooperatives only in cases where 
loans by regional banks are not practicable. 

Eighty-one percent of the capital stock of 
the Central Bank is held by the Government, 
representing about 50 percent of the bank’s 
net worth. The remainder is held by the 
regional banks. The Farm Credit Act of 1955 
provides for the gradual retirement of the 
Government stock and eventually ownership 
of the Central Bank by the regional banks 
and ownership of the regional banks by their 
borrowers and investors. The Government 
currently owns about 71 percent of the total 
capital stock of all 13 banks. 

At present the Board of Directors of the 
Central Bank is composed of 7 members, 4 
appointed by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration with the approval of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board and 3 elected 
by the regional banks for cooperatives and 
borrowers from the 13 banks who are eligible 
to vote. Existing law provides that when 
the Government-owned stock in the Central 
Bank is reduced to one-third or less of the 
bank’s total net worth (capital stock plus 
surplus and reserves), the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration shall appoint 
only one director and six shall be elected. 
For election purposes the 12 farm credit dis- 
tricts are now grouped into 3 areas of 4 con- 
tiguous districts each, and 1 director is 
elected from each such area. The law pro- 
vides that when 6 directors are to be elected, 
the 12 districts shall be grouped into areas 
of 2 contiguous districts each and 1 director 
elected from each such area. 

The bill would be effective January 1, 
1961. It would terminate the term of pres- 
ent directors of the Central Bank and in- 
crease the number of directors from 7 to 13 
members, 7 of the 13 to be appointed by the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
with the approval of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board and 6 to be elected by the boards of 
directors of designated regional banks for 
cooperatives. Initially, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration would determine which six dis- 
tricts would be represented by appointed 
directors and which six would be represented 
by elected directors. Thereafter, each ap- 
pointed director would be succeeded by an 
elected director and each elected director by 
an appointed director. 

Whenever the Government-owned stock in 
the Central Bank is reduced to one-third or 
less of the bank’s total net worth (capital 
stock plus surplus and reserves), the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration 
would, under the bill, appoint only 1 director 
(the director at large) and 12 directors 
would be elected, 1 each from the 12 farm 
credit districts. If the Government-owned 
stock in the Central Bank should thereafter 
increase to more than one-third of such 
total net worth, the elected directors would 
be gradually replaced by appointed directors 
until the total of elected directors is reduced 
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to six. This is similar to the present law 
under which six of the seven directors will 
eventually be elected. The director at large 
would always be appointed by the Governor. 

The cooperative associations which now 
may vote for directors of the Central Bank 
do not own stock in the Central Bank and 
eventually, when the Government-owned 
stock is retired, the Central Bank will be 
owned entirely by the regional banks for 
cooperatives. For this reason, the election 
of a Central Bank director from a district 
should be restricted to the bank for co- 
operatives in the district and the bill so 
provides. This would, of course, mean that 
the Board of directors of the bank would 
elect such director. The cooperative asso- 
ciations which are now eligible to vote for 
Central Bank directors have shown no great 
interest in such elections. These cooperative 
associations will continue to be eligible to 
vote in the elections for members of the dis- 
trict farm credit boards in which they have 
a more direct interest. 

The eligibility requirements for directors 
of the Central Bank are substantially un- 
changed except in the following respects: 
First, each director (other than the director- 
at-large) would be required to be a resident 
of the district for which appointed or elected 
for at least 2 years prior to such appoint- 
ment or election; Second, a member of a 
district farm credit board would not be pro- 
hibited from also serving on the Central 
Bank Board; and Third, no person would be 
eligible to serve for more than two full terms 
as a director for a district, plus any elected 
or appointed term of less than 3 years which 
expires immediately preceding his election 
or appointment to a full term. 

The committee amendment on page 4 of 
the reported bill would add the additional 
requirement that each director elected or 
appointed for a district shall have had ex- 
perience with the business and financial 
operations of agricultural cooperatives. This 
amendment was proposed by the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives and the Na- 
tional Grange and has the approval of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

The other two committee amendments are 
purely editorial. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will proceed to consider the 
amendments of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

The amendments were on page 3, line 
13, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“elective” and insert “elected”; in line 
20, after the word “of’, to strike out 
“the” and insert “said’’; and on page 4, 
line 11, after the word “‘appointment’”’, to 
insert “and shall have had experience 


,with the business and financial opera- 


tions of agricultural cooperatives”; so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
terms of Office of directors of the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives established prior to 
January 1, 1961, shall continue through the 
31st day of December 1960 and shall expire 
at the end of that day, and thereafter such 
Board shall be constituted in accordance 
with section 31 of the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, as amended, which is hereby further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 31. BoaRp oF DIRECTORS OF THE CEN- 
TRAL BANK.—(a) The Central Bank for Coop- 
eratives shall have thirteen directors, one 
from each of the twelve farm credit districts 
and a director-at-large. The director-at- 
large shall be appointed by the Governor by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board. Initially, direc- 
tors from six of the farm credit districts 
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shall be appointed by the Governor by and 
with the tavice and consent of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board and directors from the 
other six farm credit districts shall be elected 
by the board of directors of the regional bank 
for cooperatives in the district. The Farm 
Credit Administration shall designate the 
districts which shall be represented by ap- 
pointed directors and which by elected direc- 
tors. Except as otherwise required under 
subsections (b) and (c) of this section, a 
director appointed for a district shall be 
succeeded by a director elected in the same 
district and a director elected in a district 
shall be succeeded by a director appointed 
for the same district. The term of office of 
a director shall be three years, except that 
the terms of office for directors other than 
the director-at-large which begins January 
1, 1961, shall be one year, two years, and 
three years, divided equally among elected 
and appointed directors as designated by the 
Farm Credit Administration. The Farm 
Credit Administration shall prescribe rules 
and regulations and take all other action 
necessary to permit the elections required by 
this section. 

“(b) Whenever, as of June 30 of any year, 
the Farm Credit Administration determines 
that the sum of the capital stock and sub- 
scriptions to the guaranty fund of the Cen- 
tral Bank held by persons other than the 
Governor on behalf of the United States 
and surplus and reserve accounts of said 
bank equals or exceed 6634 per centum of 
the total capital stock, subscriptions to the 

ty fund and surplus and reserve ac- 
counts of said bank, the directors from the 
farm credit districts for the terms begin- 
ning the next succeeding January 1 shall 
all be elected by the board of directors of 
the regional bank for cooperatives in the 
respective districts. 

“(c) Whenever, as of June 30 of any year, 
the number of elected directors exceeds six 
and the Farm Credit Administration de- 
termines that the sum of the capital stock 
and subscriptions to the guaranty fund of 
the Central Bank held by persons other than 
the Goyernor on behalf of the United States 
and surplus and reserve accounts of said 
bank does not equal or exceed 6634 per 
centum of the total capital stock, subscrip- 
tions to the guaranty fund and surplus and 
reserve accounts of said bank, the directors 
from the farm credit districts for the terms 
beginning the next succeeding January 1 
shall be appointed by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration by and with the 
advice and consent of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, until the number of elected 
directors is reduced to six. If directors are 
not required to be appointed for all of the 
terms beginning the next succeeding January 
1, in order to reduce the number of elected 
directors to six, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion shall designate the terms to be filled by 
appointment or election. 

“(d) Any vacancy in the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be filled for the unexpired term 
in the same manner, by appointment or 
election, in which the vacant office was filled. 
Each director elected or appointed for a dis- 
trict shall have been a resident of such dis- 
trict for at least two years prior to election 
or appointment and shall have had ex- 
perience with the business and financial 
operations of agricultural cooperatives. No. 
person shall be eligible for election or ap- 
pointment as a director for a district if such 
person has, within two years next preceding 
the commencement of the term, been a 
Salaried officer or employee of the Farm 
Credit Administration or of any corpora- 
tion operating under its supervision. No 
Person shall be eligible to serve as an elected 
or appointed director for a district for more 
than two full terms of three years, plus any 
elected or appointed term of less than three 
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years which expires immediately preceding 
his election or appointment to a full term. 
Any person who is a member of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board when appointed or elected 
as director shall resign as a member 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board before as- 
suming his duties as director of the Central 
Bank. No person who becomes such director 
shall be eligible to continue to serve if he 
becomes a member of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board or an officer or employee of the 
Farm Credit Administration or an officer 
or employee of any corporation operating 
under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration. Any appointed director may 
be removed at pleasure at any time by the 
Farm Credit Administration.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ; 





REMOVAL OF RESTRICTION ON USE 
WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
LANDS IN MORTON COUNTY, N. 
DAK. 


The bill (S. 3070) to provide for the 
removal of the restriction on use with 
respect to certain lands in Morton Coun- 
ty, N. Dak., conveyed to the State of 
North Dakota on July 20, 1955, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to convey, without consideration 
and by quitclaim deed or other appropriate 
means, all reversionary interest which the 
United States has in and to certain lands 
in Morton County, North Dakota, by reason 
of the provision of the deed of July 20, 1955, 
whereby the United States, in conveying 
such lands to the State of North Dakota, 
provided that, if such lands ceased to be 
used for public purposes, title thereto should 
immediately revert to and become revested 
in the United States. Such lands are more 
particularly described as follows: 

The southwest quarter of section 36 in 
township 139 north of range 81 west of the 
fifth Principal meridian, and lots 3 and 4, 
also known as the north half of the north- 
west quarter of section 1 of township 138 
north of range 81 west of the fifth Principal 
meridian, containing 240.2 acres, more or 
less, and together therewith all accretion 
land and all and singular the water rights 
and other rights, tenements, hereditaments 
and appurtenances thereto belonging or in 
anywise appertaining. 





RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 279) authoriz- 
ing additional expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that Order Nos. 1374, 1375, 1376, and 
1392 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolutions will be passed over. 

The resolutions ordered to be passed 
over are as follows: 

Senate Resolution 279, authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Senate Resolution 310, increasing the limit 
of expenditures for hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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Senate Resolution 305, providing for a 
study of the uses of Government licensed 
media for the dissemination of political 
opinions, news, etc. 

Senate Resolution 281, authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of Senate Re- 
port No. 807, 86th Congress, entitled “Fed- 
eral Disaster Relief Manual.” 





EXEMPTION FROM PROVISIONS OF 
EMERGENCY TRANSPORTATION 
OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
BY TOWING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2375) to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to 
provide an exemption from the provi- 
sions of such part for the emergency 
transportation of any motor vehicle in 
interstate or foreign commerce, by tow- 
ing, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, with an amendment, in line 
6, after the word “following,” to strike 
out “or (10) the emergency transporta- 
tion of any motor vehicle in interstate 
or foreign commerce by towing.” and 
insert “or (10) the transportation of any 
accidentally wrecked or disabled motor 
vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce 
by towing.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
203(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
U.S.C. 303(b)) is amended by striking out 
the period at the end and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the following: “or 
(10) the transportation of any accidentally 
wrecked or disabled motor vehicle in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by towing.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT OF 1958 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1545) to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 so as to authorize elim- 
ination of a hearing in certain cases un- 
der section 408, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That section 408(b) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 be amended by striking the 
period at the end thereof, inserting a colon 
in lieu thereof, and adding the following pro- 
viso: “Provided further, That in cases involv- 
ing relatively simple transactions which do 
not affect the control of a direct air carrier, or 
result in creating a monopoly, or tend to re- 
strain competition and where no person dis- 
closing a substantial interest requests a hear- 
ing, the Board, after notice published in the 
Pederal Register, copy of which shall be for- 
warded to the Attorney General, may deter- 
mine that a hearing is not required in the 
public interest and may by order approve 
or disapprove the transaction which is the 
subject of the application.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time. 
and passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2929) to amend the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 in 
order to repeal certain provisions requir- 
ing affidavits of belief, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr.BARTLETT. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
Lams of New Jersey in the chair). The 
bill will be passed over. 





CONVENTION WITH CUBA FOR 
CONSERVATION OF SHRIMP 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2867) to give effect to the con- 
vention between the United States of 
America and Cuba for the conservation 
of shrimp, signed at Havana, August 15, 
1958, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, with an amendment, on page 
1, line 4, after the word “of”, to strike 
out “1959” and insert ‘1960’, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Shrimp Conserva- 
tion Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the term— 

(a) “Convention” means the convention 
for the conservation of shrimp between the 
United States of America and Cuba, signed 
at Habana, August 15, 1958; 

(b) “Commission” means the Commission 
for the Conservation of Shrimp in the East- 
ern Gulf of Mexico provided for by article II 
of the convention; 

(c) “United States section” means the 
United States commissioners on the Com- 
mission; 

(d) “Convention area” means the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico off the coast of Cuba 
and the Florida coast of the United States, 
including territorial waters, in which are 
found stocks of shrimp of common concern; 

(e) “Person” means individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association. 

Sec. 3. The United States shall be repre- 
sented on the Commission by three com- 
missioners to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to serve as such during his pleasure, 
and to receive no compensation for their 
services as commissioners. Of such com- 
missioners— 

(a) one shall be an official of the United 
States Government; and 

(b) two shall be residents of a State or 
States the residents of which maintain a 
substantial shrimp fishery in the conven- 
tion area. 

Src. 4. (a) The United States section shall 
appoint an advisory committee which shall 
be composed of not less than five nor more 
than fifteen members, such members to be 
selected both from the various groups par- 
ticipating in the fisheries covered by the 
convention and from interested agencies of 
the States the residents of which maintain 
a@ substantial shrimp fishery in the conven- 
tion area. The United States section shall 
fix the terms of office of the members of such 
committee. 

(b) The advisory committee shall be 
invited to attend all nonexecutive meetings 
of the United States section and at such 
meetings shall be granted opportunity to 
examine and be heard on all proposed pro- 
grams of investigations, reports, and recom- 
mendations of the United States section. 

(c) The members of the advisory com- 
mittee shall receive no compensation from 
the Government of the United States for 
their services as such members. On approval 
by the United States section, not more than 
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five members of the committee, designated 
by the committee, may be paid transporta- 
tion expenses and per diem incident to at- 
tendance at each meeting of the Commis- 
sion or of the United States section. 

Src. 5. Except as to an official of the United 
States Government whose membership is 
provided for by section 3(a) of this Act, 
service of any individual as a United States 
Commissioner or as a member of the advisory 
committee pursuant to this Act shall not 
constitute service or employment of such 
individual within the purview of sections 
281, 283, 284, and 434 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99); however, such in- 
dividuals shall be subject to the aforesaid 
provisions for the purpose of prohibiting 
them from acting as an agent, attorney, 
Officer, or otherwise, contrary to the in- 
terests of the United States, and such in- 
dividuals shall be subject also to the afore- 
said provisions so as to preclude them from 
receiving certain compensation as indicated 
in the aforesaid provisions. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of State is author- 
ized, with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to present or withdraw any 
objections on behalf of the United States 
Government to such regulations as are 
adopted by the Commission and submitted 
to the United States Government in accord- 
ance with article III of the convention. The 
Secretary of State is further authorized to 
receive on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment reports, requests, recommendations, 
and other communications of the Commis- 
sion, and to act thereon either directly or 
by reference to the appropriate authority. 

Sec. 7. Regulations of the Commission 
which enter into force in accordance with 
article III of the convention shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Such regulations, fol- 
lowing publication thereof, shall become 
effective with respect to all persons and 
vessels subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States on the date specified by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 8. Any agency of the United States 
Government is authorized, upon request of 
the Commission, to cooperate in the conduct 
of scientific and other programs, and to 
furnish facilities and personnel for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Commission in carrying 
out its duties under the convention. Such 
agency may accept reimbursement from the 
Commission which reimbursement shall be 
credited to appropriations currently avail- 
able at the time reimbursement is received. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State, may cooperate with officials of the 
Government of Cuba for any purposes here- 
under. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe such regulations as he shall find 
to be necessary to carry out the purposes 
and objectives of the convention, the regu- 
lations of the Commission, and the purposes 
of this Act, including but not limited to 
regulations prohibiting the possession on 
fishing vessels in the convention area of 
gear the use of which shall have been pro- 
hibited by the regulations of the Commis- 
sion and regulations requiring the licensing 
of vessels to be used in shrimp fishing in 
the convention area. 

Sec.10. (a) The judges of the United 
States district courts and United States 
commissioners may, within their respective 
jurisdictions, upon proper oath or affirma- 
tion showing probable cause, issue such war- 
rants or other process as may be required 
for enforcement of this Act, the regulations 
issued pursuant thereto, and the regulations 
of the Commission. 

(b) Enforcement of the provisions of this 
Act, the regulations issued pursuant thereto, 
and the regulations of the Commission relat- 
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ing to persons and vessels engaged in fishing, 
shall be the joint responsibility of the United 
States Coast Guard, the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, and the United 
States Bureau of Customs. In addition, the 
Secretary of the Interior may designate offi- 
cers and employees of the States of the 
United States to carry out enforcement activ- 
ities hereunder insofar as such activities 
pertain to persons and vessels subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. When so 
designated, such officers and employees are 
authorized to function as Federal law en- 
forcement agents for these purposes. 

(c) Any person authorized to carry out 
enforcement activities hereunder shall have 
the power to execute any warrant or process 
issued by any officer or court of competent 
jurisdiction for the enforcement of this Act. 
Such person shall have the power with a 
search warrant to search any vessel, property, 
or person subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States for these purposes. 

(ad) Such person so authorized shall have 
the power, without a warrant or other proc- 
ess, to arrest any persons subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States committing 
in his presence or view a violation of this 
Act, of the regulations issued thereunder, or 
the regulations of the Commission; without 
a warrant or other process, to search any 
vessel subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and, if as a result of such 
search he has reasonable cause to believe 
that such vessel or any person on board is 
engaging in operations in violation of the 
provisions of this Act, the regulations issued 
thereunder, or the regulations of the Com- 
mission, then to arrest such person. 

(e) Such person so authorized may seize, 
whenever and wherever lawfully found, all 
shrimp taken or retained and all fishing gear 
involved in violations of the provisions of 
this act, the regulations issued pursuant 
thereto, or the regulations of the Commis- 
sion. Any property so seized shall be disposed 
of pursuant to the order of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of subsection (f) of this section or, 
if perishable, in a manner prescribed by 
regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. 

(f) Notwithstanding the provisions of 28 
United States Code 2464, when a warrant of 
arrest or other process in rem is issued in 
any cause under this section, the marshal 
or other officer shall stay the execution of 
such process, or discharge any property seized 
if the process has been levied, on receiving 
from the claimant of the property a bond 
or stipulation for double the value of the 
property with sufficient surety to be ap- 
proved by a judge of the district court hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the offense, conditioned 
to deliver the property seized, if condemned, 
without impairment in value or, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, to pay its equivalent 
value in money or otherwise to answer the 
decree of the court in such cause. Such 
bond or stipulation shall be returned to the 
court and judgment thereon against both 
the principal and sureties may be recovered 
in event of any breach of the conditions 
thereof as determined by the court. 

Sec. 11. (a) Consistently with the pro- 
visions of the convention, any Coast Guard 
enforcement officer or any enforcement of- 
ficer of the Department of the Interior au- 
thorized to enforce the regulations of the 
Commission and this Act may go on board 
any fishing vessel of Cuba on the high seas 
in the convention area when he has reason- 
able cause to believe that such vessel is en- 
gaging in operations in violation of the reg- 
ulations of the Commission, and may, with- 
out warrant or other process, inspect the 
equipment, books, documents, and other 
articles on such vessel and question the in- 
dividuals on board, and for these purposes 
may hail and stop such vessel, and use all 
necessary force to compel compliance. 
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(b) Whenever any such officer, after 
searching such vessel, continues to have rea- 
sonable cause to believe that such vessel or 
any individual on board is violating, or im- 
mediately prior to the boarding of such vessel 
was violating, the regulations of the Com- 
mission, he may seize or arrest such vessel 
or individual and shall deliver such vessel 
or individual as promptly as practicable to an 
authorized official of Cuba in accordance 
with the provisions of the convention. 

(c) With reference to subsection (b) of 
this section, any person employed by the 

mt of the Interior or member of 
the Coast Guard may be directed to attend 
as a witness and to produce such available 
records and files or duly certified copies 
thereof as may be necessary to the prosecu- 
tion in Cuba of the violation, when re- 
quested by the appropriate authorities of 
Cuba. 

Sec. 12. None of the prohibitions deriv- 
ing from this Act, or contained in the laws 
or regulations of any State, shall prevent 
the Commission from conducting or au- 
thorizing the conduct of fishing operations 
and biological experiments at any time for 

of scientific investigation, or shall 
prevent the Commission from discharging 
any other duties prescribed by the con- 
vention. 

Sec. 13. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as preventing any State of the United 
States from making or enforcing laws or 
regulations relative to any fisheries of the 
convention area within their respective 
jurisdictions so far as such laws or regula- 
tions do not prevent the discharge of thg 
Commission’s responsibilities. 

Sec. 14. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States to engage in fishing in viola- 
tion of any regulation of the Commission 
or any regulation adopted pursuant to this 
Act, or knowingly to ship, transport, pur- 
chase, sell, offer for sale, import, export, or 
have in custody, possession, or control any 
shrimp taken or retained in violation of 
such regulations, or to fail to make, keep, 
submit, or furnish any record or report re- 
quired of him by such regulation, or to 
refuse to permit any officer authorized to 
enforce such regulations to inspect at any 
reasonable time such record or report. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for the master 
or owner or any person in charge of any 
fishing vessel of the United States to fail to 
stop upon being hailed by a duly authorized 
Official of the United States or Cuba, or to 
refuse to permit the duly authorized official 
of the United States or Cuba to board such 
vessel or inspect its equipment, books, docu- 
ments, or other articles or question the per- 
sons on board in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act or the Convention, as the 
case may be, or obstruct such officials in the 
performance of their duties. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any person, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, violating 
any provision of subsection (a) of section 
14 of this Act shall upon conviction be fined 
not more than $5,000, for a first offense, and 
for a subsequent offense not more than 
$10,000 and for each offense the court may 
order forfeited, in whole or in part, the 
shrimp involved in the offense, or the fish- 
ing gear involved in such fishing, or both, 
or the monetary value thereof. Such for- 
felted shrimp or fishing gear shall be dis- 
posed of in accordance with the direction of 
the court. 

(b) Any person, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, violating subsection 
(b) of section 14 of this Act shall upon con- 
viction be fined not more than $10,000 and 
for such offense the court may order for- 
feited, in whole or in part, the shrimp or 
fishing gear on board the vessel, or both, 
or the monetary value thereof. Such shrimp 
or fishing gear shall be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the direction of the court. 
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Sec. 16. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time such sums 
as may be necessary for carrying out the 
purposes and provisions of the convention 
and this Act. 

Sec. 17. If any provision of this Act or the 
application of such provision to any circum- 
stances or persons shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the Act and the 
applicability of such provision to other cir- 
cumstances or persons shall not be affected 
thereby. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF 
METEOROLOGY 


The bill (S. 1235) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to enter into 
contracts for the conduct of research in 
the field of meteorology and to authorize 
installation of Government telephones in 
certain private residences, was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to improve the meteorological services 
of the United States the Secretary of Com- 
merce may enter into contracts with private 
or governmental facilities to conduct research 
in meteorology, including agricultural mete- 
orology, hydrology, climatology, and closely 
related geophysical fields, and provide for 
the publication of results of such research 
contracts unless such publication would be 
contrary to the public interest. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 7 of the Act of August 23, 1912 (ch. 
350, 37 Stat. 414), as amended, appropria- 
tions for the Weather Bureau shall be avail- 
able to pay for telephone service installed in 
private residences when such installation is 
determined by the Secretary of Commerce 
to be needed in carrying out the provisions 
of law authorizing the collection and dis- 
tribution of data relating to information, on 
weather conditions in the United States, its 
Territories and possessions: Provided, That 
in addition to the monthly local service 
charge the Government may pay only such 
tolls or other charges as are required strictly 
for the public business. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3074) to provide for the 
participation of the United States in 
the International Development Asso- 
ciation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2581) to amend the act of 
June 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 281), to empower 
the Administrator of General Services to 
appoint nonuniformed special police- 
men, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 





PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 


The bill (H.R. 9983) to extend for 2 
years the period for which payments in 
lieu of taxes may be made with respect 
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to certain real property transferred by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries to other Gov- 
ernment departments was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 7681). to enact provi- 
sions of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1959, with certain amendments, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as not being properly calendar 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





PENALTIES FOR THREATS AGAINST 
THE SUCCESSORS TO THE PRESI- 
DENCY 


The bill (S. 3366) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, sections 871 and 
3056, to provide penalties for threats 
against the successors to the 
and to authorize their protection by the 
Secret Service was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
18, United States Code, section 871, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“$871. Threats against President and suc- 
cessors to the Presidency. 

“(a) Whover knowingly and willfully de- 
posits for conveyance in the mail or for de- 
livery from any post office or by any letter 
carrier any letter, paper, writing, print, mis- 
sive, or document containing any threat to 
take the life of or to inflict bodily harm upon 
the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent-elect, the Vice President, or other offi- 
cer next in the order of succession to the 
office of President of the United States, or 
the Vice-President-elect, or knowingly and 
willfully otherwise makes any such threat 
against the President, President-elect, Vice 
President or other officer next in the order 
of succession to the office of President, or 
Vice-President-elect, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

“(b) The terms ‘President-elect’ and 
‘Vice-President-elect’ as used in this section 
shall mean such persons as are the apparent 
successful candidates for the offices of Presi~- 
dent and Vice President, respectively, as as- 
certained from the results of the general 
elections held to determine the electors of 
President and Vice President in accordance 
with title 3, United States Code, sections 1 
and 2. The phrase ‘other officer next in the 
order of succession to the office of Presi- 
dent’ as used in this section shall mean the 
person next in the order of succession to act 
as President in accordance with title 3, 
United States Code, sections 19 and 20.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 41 of title 
18, United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding section 871 of such title is amended 
by deleting 
“871. Threats against President, President- 

elect, and Vice President.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“871. Threats against President and succes- 
sors to the Presidency.” 

Sec. 3. The first independent clause of title 
18, United States Code, section 3056, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“§ 3056. Secret Service powers. 

“Subject to the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the United States Secret 
Service, Treasury Department, is authorized 
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to protect the person of the President of the 
United States, the members of his immedi- 
ate family, the President-elect, the Vice 
President, or other officer next in the order 
of succession to the office of President, and 
the Vice-President-elect;”. 

Sec. 4. Section 3 of this Act shall be ef- 
fective with respect to the Vice President as 
of January 20, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF TERM OF DESIGN 
PATENT NO. 21,053 


The bill (S. 2744) to extend the term 
of design patent No. 21,053 for a badge 
granted to George Brown Goode and 
assigned to the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a cer- 
tain design patent issued by the United 
States Patent Office, dated September 22, 
1891, being patent numbered 21,053, is 
hereby renewed and extended for a period 
of fourteen years from and after the date 
of approval of this Act, with all the rights 
and privileges pertaining to the same, being 
generally known as the badge of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 





MLADEN CARRARA AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 700) for the relief of 
Mladen Carrara, Tonina Carrara, Ante 
Carrara and Zvonko Carrara was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mladen Carrara, Tonina Carrara, Ante 
Carrara and Zvonko Carrara shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the re- 
quired numbers from the appropriate quota 
or quotas for the first year that such quota 
or quotas are available. 





CHRISTOS G. DIAVATINOS 


The bill (S. 993) for the relief of Chris- 
tos G. Diavatinos was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Christos G. Diavatinos shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 





GEORGE D. EMERY Co. 


The bill (S. 2277) for the relief of the 
George D. Emery Co. was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
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ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
the Geo. D. Emery Company, of New York, 
New York, the sum of $20,000. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full satisfaction of 
all claims of such company against the 
United States for reimbursement and com- 
pensation due for services performed by such 
company between 1950 and 1953 in coopera- 
tion with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and other Government agencies in 
connection with a project to establish for 
the United States an eight thousand acre 
abaca plantation in Ecuador. 

(b) The sum appropriated by this section 
is the amount found by the Court of Claims, 
acting pursuant to S. Res. 102, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, to be equitably due the Geo. D. 
Emery Company as a result of the perform- 
ance by such company of the services re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 





JULIA SUKKAR 


The bill (S. 2740) for the relief of Julia 
Sukkar was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Julia Sukkar shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 





EUGENE STORME 


The bill (S. 2942) for the relief of 
Eugene Storme was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Eugene Storme, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Stanley Storme and Adele 
Storme, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the said 
Eugene Storme shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 





OH CHUN SOON 


The bill (S. 3049) for the relief of Oh 
Chun Soon was considered, ordered to 
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be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Oh Chun Soon, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Alvin L. May, citizens 
of the United States: Provided, That the 
natural parents of the said Oh Chun Soon 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 





SAMUEL PISAR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3032) for the relief of Samuel 
Pisar, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
periods of time Samuel Pisar has resided and 
was physically present in the United States 
or any State since October 29, 1956, shall be 
held and considered as compliance with the 
residence or physical presence requirements 
of section 316 of the said Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





ANNE MARIE STEHLIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3130) for the relief of Anne Marie 
Stehlin, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Anne-Marie 
Stehlin, a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, shall be permitted to reside in France 
until May 31, 1964, without losing her 
United States citizenship under section 
352(a) of such Act. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
delighted at the favorable action of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary on 
my bill—S. 3130—for the relief of Anne 
Marie Stehlin. 

Mrs. Stehlin’s case is illustrative of 
the difficulties which can be visited upon 
dedicated, loyal Americans by the com- 
plexities of our Immigration and Nat- 
uralization laws. Her mother, grand- 
mother, great grandmother and great- 
great grandmother were all American 
citizens, and her family dates back in 
the United States to the early 1800’s. 

Mrs, Stehlin’s father was a French 
citizen, as is her husband, Gen. Paul 
Stehlin, the chief of the French Air 
Force. However, both she and her 
mother declared at the time of their 
marriages, that they did not want to 
become French citizens and desired to 
retain their American citizenship. For 
many years after her naturalization, 
Mrs. Stehlin returned periodically to 
the United States. Because of her hus- 
band’s position, it is now virtually im- 
possible for Mrs. Stehlin to come to the 
United States without leaving her hus- 
band and child in Europe, At the same 
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time, under the provisions of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Act, she 
would lose her American citizenship if 
she did not return to the United States. 
There is no justification whatever for 
placing Mrs. Stehlin and her family in 
this dilemma. The situation is obvious- 
ly upsetting to her and could have a 
very undesirable effect on the morale 
of all the principals involved. This bill 
would simply permit Mrs. Stehlin to 
continue to be with her husband with- 
out risking the loss of her US. citizen- 
TT hive received letters in behalf of the 
legislation from many eminent Ameri- 
cans including the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Symrincrton], all 
of which are contained in the report of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A pill for the relief of Anne Marie 
Stehlin.” 





LEANDRO PASTOR, JR., AND PEDRO 
PASTOR 


The bill (H.R. 1402) for the relief of 
Leandro Pastor, Jr., and Pedro Pastor 


was considered, ordered to a third read-. 


ing, read the third time, and passed. 





JOHAN KAREL CHRISTOPH 
SCHLICHTER 


The bill (H.R. 1463) for the relief of 
Johan Karel Christoph Schlichter was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 1516) for the relief of 
Juan D. Quintos, Jaime Hernandez, Del- 
fin Buencamino, Soledad Gomez, Nieves 
G. Argonza, Feledidad G. Sarayba, Car- 
men Vda de Gomez, Perfecta B. Quintos, 
and Binevenida San Augustin was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
a request that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





EDWARD PETER CALLAS, A MINOR 


The bill (H.R. 1519) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Edward Peter 
Callas, a minor, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





IDA MAGYAR 


The bill (H.R. 3253) for the relief of 
Ida Magyar was considered, ordered to 
a sy reading, read the third time, and 
pa: : 





JAN P. WILCZYNSKI 


The bill (H.R. 3827) for the relief of 
Jan P, Wilczynski was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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JOSETTE A. M. STANTON 
The bill (H.R. 4763) for the relief of 
Josette A. M. Stanton was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





ROMEO GASPARINI 
The bill (H.R. 8798) for the relief of 
Romeo Gasparini was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





CORA V. MARCH 
The bill (H.R. 11190) for the relief of 
Cora V. March was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





BIAGIO D’AGATA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 1542) for the relief of Biagio 
D’Agata, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, in line 3, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “provision” and in- 
sert “provisions”; in line 4, after “212 
(a) (9)”, to insert “and (10’’, in line 8, 
after the word “That”, to strike out “this 
exemption” and insert “these exemp- 
tions”; and in line 9, after the word “‘to’’, 
to strike out “a ground” and insert 
“grounds”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2583) to authorize the 
head of any executive agency to reim- 
burse owners and tenants of lands ac- 
quired for projects or activities under 
his jurisdiction for their moving ex- 
penses, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, Mr. President, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





KEITHA L. BAKER 


The bill (S. 1454) for the relief of 
Keitha L. Baker was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Keitha 
L. Baker, of Portland, Oregon, an employee 
of the Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, is hereby relieved of all liability for 
repayment to the United States of the sum 
of $474.56, representing the amount of over- 
payments of salary which she received during 
the period from November 12, 1950, to Feb- 
ruary 12, 1955, such overpayments having 
been made as a result of an administrative 
error in granting Keitha L. Baker a longevity 
step increase before she became eligible for 
longevity pay. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Keitha L. Baker, the sum 
of any amounts received or withheld from 
her on account of the overpayments referred 
to in the first section of this Act. 
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GEORGE K. CALDWELL 


The bill (S. 2113) for the relief of 
George K. Caldwell was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That (1) 
the Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money available 
for the payment of salaries of employees in 
the postal field service, to George K. Cald- 
well, of 10421 West Coldwater Road, Flushing, 
Michigan, a sum equal to the amount he 
would have received as compensation had 
he continued in his employment at the same 
rate of compensation, less any amounts re- 
ceived by him through other employment, 
as a career substitute carrier in the postal 
field service from April 2, 1957, the date of 
his suspension from such employment pur- 
suant to order of the Seventh U.S. Civil 
Service Region, to November 13, 1958, the 
date on which he was restored to such em- 
ployment as a result of action by the Civil 
Service Commission reversing such order, 
and (2) the said George K. Caldwell shall be 
considered for all purposes, except the ac- 
cumulation of leave, to have performed 
service during such period. 





BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H.R. 1600) for the relief of 
Francis M. Haischer, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, Mr. President, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





RICHARD L. NUTH 
The bill (H.R. 3107) for the relief of 
Richard L. Nuth was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





WILLIAM J. BARBIERO 
The bill (H.R. 7036) for the relief of 
William J. Barbiero was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





ORVILLE J. HENKE 
The bill (H.R. 8217) for the relief of 
Orville J. Henke was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





PHILADELPHIA GENERAL 
HOSPITAL 


The bill (H.R. 8806) for the relief of 
the Philadelphia General Hospital was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





E. W. CORNETT, SR., AND E. W. 
CORNETT, JR. 


The bill (H.R. 9470) for the relief of 
E. W. Cornett, Sr., and E. W. Cornett, 
Jr., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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K. J. McIVER 


The bill (H.R. 9752) for the relief of 
K. J. McIver was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





ALADAR SZOBOSZLAY 


The bill (H.R. 10947) for the relief of 
Aladar Szoboszlay was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





M. SGT. EMERY C. JONES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6081) for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Emery C. Jones, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 6, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“$1,421.43” and insert “$1,436.40”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 817) for the relief of 
Freda Filler, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3560) to amend section 
1362 of title 18 of the United States Code 
so as to further protect the internal 
security of the United States by pro- 
viding penalties for malicious damage 
to certain communication facilities, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2770) for the relief of 
Borinquen Home Corp., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3018) to authorize the 
Maritime Administration to make ad- 
vances on Government insured ship 
mortgages, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, Mr. President, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





APPOINTMENT OF U.S. NATIONALS 
TO THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


The bill (S. 3429) to amend section 
216(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to permit the appoint- 
ment of U.S. nationals to the Merchant 
Marine Academy was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
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graph (1) of section 216(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1126(b)), is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of the third sentence 
thereof a colon and the following words: 
“Provided, That a candidate nominated by 
the Governor of American Samoa shall not 
be denied admission by reason of his being 
a national but not a citizen of the United 
States: Provided further, That the foregoing 
proviso shall not be construed to permit any 
such person who is a national but not a 
citizen of the United States to be entitled to 
any office or position in the United States 
merchant marine by reason of his graduation 
from the Academy until such person shall 
have become a citizen.” 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 10087) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
taxpayers to elect an overall limitation 
on the foreign tax credit, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as not being properly calendar 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 





PROHIBITING SEVERANCE OF 
SERVICE CONNECTION AFTER 10 
YEARS 


The bill (H.R. 113) to prohibit the 
severance of service connection which 
has been in effect for 10 or more years, 
except under certain limited conditions 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an explanation of 
this bill. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
planation was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


H.R. 113 prohibits the severance of any 
service connection which has been granted 
under title 38, United States Code, and 
which has been in effect for 10 or more years, 
unless it is shown that there was fraud or 
that the veteran did not have the requisite 
service or character of discharge. It is 
effective from January 1, 1962. 

This bill merely freezes the determination 
of service connection, that is to say finding 
by the Veterans’ Administration that the 
disability was incurred or aggravated by 
military service. It does not freeze the per- 
centage rating which represents the degree 
of the disability and governs the amount of 
compensation payable therefor. Thus a 
veteran with a disability rating of 10 per- 
cent may later be medically determined to 
be 80-percent disabled and have his rating 
and compensation increased accordingly. 
Likewise, a rating and amount of compensa- 
tion payable could be reduced as the degree 
of disability declined. 

The Veterans’ Administration does not 
have adequate data on which to accurately 
estimate the cost of the bill, if enacted. 





ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 
DEPENDENTS 


The bill (H.R. 276) to amend section 
3011 of title 38, United States Code, to 
establish a new effective date for pay- 
ment of additional compensation for de- 
pendents was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an explanation of 
this bill. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


This bill liberalizes the effective date for 
payment of additional compensations for the 
wife, children, or dependent parents, of the 
service-connected disabled veteran whose 
disability is rated 50 percent or more dis- 
abling. This liberalizing provision would 
extend only to those dependents in existence 
on the effective date of the increased dis- 
ability and not to dependents subsequently 
acquired. 

Under existing law the effective date for 
payment of additional compensation 
(whether it be due to an increased degree 
of disability for the veteran himself, or al- 
lowances for dependents when his disability 
rating reaches 50 percent or more) is fixed 
in accordance with the facts found, but 
“shall not be earlier than the date of receipt 
of evidence showing entitlement thereto.” 

H.R. 276 recognizes the distinction be- 
tween these two types of claims for addi- 
tional compensation, by changing the ef- 
fective date for payment of additional com- 
pensation for dependents to the effective 
date of the increased percentage evaluation, 
provided the basic proof of dependents is 
received in the Veterans’ Administration 
within 60 days from the date of notification. 

Under existing law in cases where the in- 
creased disability becomes 50 percent or 
more disabling no additional compensation 
for dependents can be paid prior to the date 
the Veterans’ Administration receives proof 
of relationship and dependency. Until the 
disability becomes 50 percent or more dis- 
abling the veteran is under no requirement 
to submit evidence as to his dependents nor 
would the Veterans’ Administration, except 
for purposes of apportionment, have oc- 
casion to request such proofs. 

Under H.R. 276 if basic proof of depend- 
ents is received within 60 days, an addi- 
tional period of 1 year would be allowed in 
which to submit substantiating evidence, 
such as a divorce decree to show dissolution 
of a prior marriage, etc. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors en- 
actment of H.R. 276. 





SERVICE-CONNECTED DEATH 
BENEFITS 


The bill (H.R. 641) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to make uniform 
the marriage date requirements for 
service-connected death benefits was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an explanation 
of this bill. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

This bill will make uniform the marital 
requirements for payment of death compen- 
sation and dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation. 

Under existing law dependency and in- 
demnity compensation may be paid to a 
widow, otherwise entitled, who was married 
to the veteran (1) before the expiration of 
15 years after termination of the period of 
service in which the injury or disease caus- 
ing death of the veteran was incurred or 
aggravated; or (2) for 5 or more years; OF 
(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. If neither the second 
nor third condition is met, however, death 
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compensation is payable only if the widow 
was married to the veteran before the ex- 

tion of 10 years after termination of the 
period of service in which the injury or dis- 
ease causing the death of the veteran was 
incurred or aggravated. H.R. 641 would ex- 
tend the 10-year period to 15 years, consist- 
ent with the other service-connected death 
benefit provision. 

Inasmuch as death compensation now 
generally is payable only in cases where the 
veteran died prior to January 1, 1957 (effec- 
tive date of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation payments), the proposed amend- 
ment would have very limited application 
and embrace peacetime cases principally. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors 
enactment of H.R. 641. 





DETERMINATION OF BASIC PAY OF 
CERTAIN DECEASED VETERANS 


The bill (H.R. 7502) to revise the de- 
termination of basic pay of certain 
deceased veterans in computing de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
payable by the Veterans’ Administration 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorD an explanation of this bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


H.R. 7502 would change the method of 
computing basic pay for dependency and 
indemnity compensation purposes by using 
a higher rank held in service than that held 
at the time of a veteran’s death in service or 
his discharge therefrom, if the use of such 
higher rank would result in a greater benefit 
to the widow. It would apply to cases 
where the veteran had satisfactorily served 
on active duty for 6 months or more in such 
higher rank and was so serving within 120 
days of death or discharge. 

The formula for determining the amount 
of compensation which the widow receives 
is $112 plus 12 percent of the base pay of 
the person who served. It is recognized that 
there are instances in which a higher rank 
was held on active duty for a considerable 
period near the time of death or separation 
from service; such as the groups who, prior 
to June 29, 1948, reverted to a lower rank 
in order to retire from the service, Prior to 
that date there was no authority to retire 
members of the Army and Air Force (other 
than for disability) in a higher temporary 
rank to which they had been promoted. 
Members retired for age or length of service 
reverted to their permanent rank for the 
purpose of retirement. Public Law 810, 80th 
Congress, approved June 29, 1948, authorized 
retirement in the highest temporary grade 
in which an officer had served satisfactorily 
for not less than 6 months on active duty 
during World War II and also authorized ad- 
vancement on the retirement list of per- 
sons who had previously reverted to their 
permanent rank for purpose of retirement. 
Notwithstanding such advancement, the de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
payable under existing law to widows of vet- 
erans who retired after reversion to the lower 
rank is computed on their rank at time of 
retirement. 

The Veterans’ Administration recommends 
enactment of this bill. 





ADJUSTMENT OF INSURANCE STA- 
TUS OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 


The bill (H.R. 9785) to provide for 
equitable adjustment of the insurance 
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status of certain members of the Armed 
Forces was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an explanation of 
this bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


This bill grants gratuitous national serv- 
ice life insurance in a maximum amount of 
$10,000, to any seaman who died as a result 
of an aviation accident incurred in the line 
of duty in active service of the Navy after 
October 7, 1940, and before August 4, 1942, 
while undergoing flight training leading to 
appointment as an aviation cadet under the 
act of April 15, 1935. The insurance would 
be payable effective from the date of enact- 
ment in monthly installments to a limited 
class of beneficiaries, if living, and no pay- 
ment would be made to the estate of such 
person. 

Prior to August 4, 1942, naval aviation 
cadets were appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy under the act of April 15, 1935. It is 
understood that in order to reduce consider- 
able paperwork involved in such appoint- 
ments the Navy enlisted such students as sea- 
men, second class, V-—5, for the elimination 
and primary stages of flight training. In this 
status, such enlisted men had no insurance 
coverage at Government expense prior to 
their appointment as aviation cadets. An 
example is a young man who enlisted on 
February 3, 1942, as a seaman, second class, 
V-5, U.S. Naval Reserve. He entered on 
active duty March 12, 1942, and was killed 
when he fell from a plane on May 16, 1942, 
while undergoing training leading to ap- 
pointment as an aviation cadet. Had he 
been appointed as an aviation cadet he 
would have been entitled to insurance cover- 
age at Government expense. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors enact- 
ment of this bill. 

There is no basis for estimating the cost 
of the bill but it is estimated that it would 
be very small. 





PROHIBITION OF DUPLICATE 
BENEFITS 


The bill (H.R. 9788) to amend section 
3104 of title 38, United States Code, to 
prohibit the furnishing of benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to any child on account of 
the death of more than one parent in 
the same parental line was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an explanation of this 
bill. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
planation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

This bill prohibits duplicate benefits, such 
as compensation, dependency, and indemnity 
compensation, or pension, to a child on ac- 
count of the death of more than one parent 
in the same parental line. It is not intended 
to affect insurance benefits which are mat- 
ters of contract. 

An example of the type of cases intended 
to be covered is one involving one widow 
who had been married three times. All hus- 
bands were veterans and her children were 
drawing three allowances, based on death 
of three “fathers.” 
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While no definite amount of saving can 
be estimated, obviously there would be some 
saving by this legislation. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors en- 
actment of H.R. 9788. 





WAIVER OF NATIONAL SERVICE 
LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS TO 
CERTAIN VETERANS 


The bill (H.R. 10703) to grant a waiver 
of national service life insurance pre- 
miums to certain veterans who become 
totally disabled in line of duty between 
the date of application and the effective 
date of their insurance was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an explanation of this bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


This bill, which was introduced at the 
request of the Veterans’ Administration, 
seeks to authorize a waiver of national serv- 
ice life insurance premiums to those vet- 
erans who became totally disabled, in line 
of duty between the date of application and 
the effective date of their insurance. It 
would apply to veterans of World War II and 
the early Korean conflict only. 

The bill would require application for its 
benefits within 2 years after enactment and 
an extension of time for applying would be 
provided for insane persons and minors. The 
legislation could revive certain lapsed con- 
tracts of insurance, but would preclude pay- 
ment in any case where the servicemen’s 
indemnity or gratuitous disability Insurance 
had been paid. 

The Veterans’ Administration was not able 
to provide an estimate of cost; however, in 
its report the agency stated that it believed 
it to be relatively small. 

The Veterans’ Administration advocates 
enactment of this bill. 





ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 
SERIOUSLY DISABLED VETERANS 


The bill (H.R. 10898) to amend section 
315 of title 38, United States Code, to 
provide additional compensation for 
seriously disabled veterans having four 
or more children was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an explanation of this 
bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

GENERAL EXPLANATION 

Veterans today with service-connected dis- 
abilities rated 50 percent or more disabling 
are entitled to additional compensation for 
their wives, children, and dependent parents. 
For example, a veteran with a wartime dis- 
ability, totally disabled, receives $23 for a 
wife, $39 for a wife and one child, $50 for a 
wife and two children, and $62 for a wife 
and three children; in cases where there is 
no wife, the veteran receives $15 for the first 
child, $12 additional for the second child, 
and $39 for three children. No payment is 
made for children in excess of three, but as 
will be noted above, the rate for children in 
excess of one is generally a $12 monthly 
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additional allowance. This bill would per- 
mit the $12 monthly payment for all chil- 
dren, regardless of the number a veteran 
might have. 

The Veterans’ Administration advises that 
no cost estimate can be furnished, but it is 
believed that the cost would be small. 


DEPARTMENTAL VIEWS 


The Veterans’ Administration considers the 
existing ceiling on the rate payable where 
children are involved a reasonable one which 
should be maintained. Accordingly, the 
Veterans’ Administration does not recom- 
mend favorable consideration of H.R. 10898. 





SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON 
CERTAIN COARSE WOOL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 9322) to make permanent the 
existing suspension of duties on certain 
coarse wool, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “by strik- 
ing out ‘during the period beginning on 
the sixtieth day after the date of the en- 
actment of this act and ending at the 
close of June 30, 1960’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘on or after the sixtieth day 
after the date of the enactment of this 
Act’” and insert “by striking out ‘June 
30, 1960’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘June 30, 1963’”’’; and on page 2, line 
10, after the word “Act”, to insert “and 
prior to the close of June 30, 1963’’. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, have 
the amendments been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and his 
committee have brought H.R. 9322 be- 
fore us today because it does involve a 
matter of great interest to my State, 
especially in the area of Amsterdam, 
N.Y., a community in which the carpet 
industry is of very great importance. 

This bill should be extremely helpful 
to this industry, and especially to the 
workers, who are employed in the carpet 
industry and to their families. 

Amsterdam, N.Y., is an area in which 
there has at times over the past few 
years been a labor surplus. Under these 
circumstances, it is especially important 
that we enact this legislation of special 
assistance to one of the area major in- 
dustries. The workers, and in fact the 
entire economy of Amsterdam, will ben- 
efit greatly from H.R. 9322. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
conferees will make every effort to see 
to it that in conference, H.R. 9322 is 
made to conform with the House passed 
version of this bill, which called for a 
permanent suspension of the duty on 
coarse wools as opposed to the 3-year 
suspension contained in the Senate bill. 
I have talked about this matter with 
the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee [Senator Byrp] and I very 
much appreciate his interest in this 
legislation and his willingness to discuss 
it with me in light of the situation faced 
by the people of Amsterdam, N.Y. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a letter which I 
have received from the president of Mo- 
hasco Industries, Inc., with regard to 
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this bill. It is very well reasoned, and 
sets forth with great clarity the reason 
why this bill is so important to the 
American carpet industry. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mouasco INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Amsterdam, N.Y., May 9, 1960. 
Subject: H.R. 9322, carpet wool bill. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR KEATING: In view of your 
interest in the problems of Mohasco Indus- 
tries, Inc., and our domestic carpet industry, 
I would like to submit for your review 
certain considerations with respect to the 
carpet wool bill (H.R. 9322) whose passage 
by the Senate in its present form is of 
vital importance to Mohasco and the carpet 
industry. 

The American carpet industry has for 
many years been concerned with the inade- 
quacy of its wool supplies. Carpets require 
a coarse type of wool produced in only negli- 
gible quantities in this country, and, ac- 
cordingly, the industry has had to import 
all of its wool. Of the world annual output 
of approximately 975 million pounds of 
carpet wools the Sino-Soviet bloc countries 
now produce and use approximately 575 
million pounds, and only 400 million pounds 
are available to mills in the United States 
and other importing countries outside the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. There is little likelihood 
that this quantity can be expanded without 
the passage of a considerable period of time. 

While the total available supply is rel- 
atively fixed in amount, the demands upon 
it are constantly increasing. Our American 
carpet industry, while it has in recent years 
used large quantities of synthetic fibers, 
still relies upon wool as its principal com- 
ponent material and is currently using 
almost half of the existing annual world 
supply. Actually, in 1959 the share of total 
carpet industry fiber consumption enjoyed 
by wool rose considerably over the prior 
year because wool is now effectively used in 
the rapidly expanding tufting operation 
whereas in the past few years its use therein 
was relatively small. Along with this in- 
creased domestic use there is a growing 
usage of wool in foreign countries both inside 
and outside the Iron Curtain. 

Unless H.R. 9322 is enacted into law, ap- 
proximately 175 million pounds of the above- 
mentioned 400 million annual world output 
of carpet wools will be made unavailable to 
domestic producers because its import into 
the United States will be subject to import 
tax. This would have extremely harmful 
effects on our domestic carpet industry for 
two reasons: 

1. It would supply foreign carpet producers 
with an additional unfair competitive ad- 
vantage. They could purchase this 175 mil- 
lion pounds without paying a duty and 
would undoubtedly use it to increase their 
imports to the United States. 

2. It would force domestic carpet pro- 
ducers to concentrate their purchases on the 
remaining 200 million pounds of the annual 
carpet wool output, thus raising its price 
and tending to make its price subject to 
rather wide fluctuation depending on the 
condition of domestic business. 

Congress recognized these considerations 
when it passed Public Law 85-418 known as 
the carpet wool bill in 1958. These con- 
siderations we believe are equally com- 
pelling today in indicating the need for the 
passage of H.R. 9322. 

The only other American industry which 
uses some of the imported wools in the 
classifications covered under H.R. 9322 is the 
papermakers’ felt industry and existing evi- 
dence indicates that industry has not and 
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should not suffer from duty-free importation 
of such wools to the carpet industry. In- 
cidentally, H.R. 9322 also permits the entry 
of these wools on a duty-free basis for use 
by the papermakers’ felt industry. 

In view of the foregoing considerations we 
wish to ask your earnest support for passage 
of H.R. 9322 in the Senate. We want to 
assure you that your interest in this and 
in the other problems of the carpet industry 
is very much appreciated.: 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT L. SHUTTLEWORTH 2D, 
President. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
should like to express my support of this 
bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

H.R. 9322, as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, would make permanent the ex- 
isting suspension of import duties on certain 
coarse wools imported under bond for use in 
the manufacture of rugs and carpets, and 
certain other products, to add papermakers’ 
felts to such list of products, and to author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture (pursuant to 
law) to establish modern standards for de- 
termining grades of wools. 

The Committee on Finance emended the 
bill to provide for a 3-year extension of the 
suspension, until the close of June 30, 1963. 
Although the duty on some of the coarse 
wools affected by the bill has been suspended 
for the past 2 years, the Finance Commit- 
tee felt it would be advisable to limit the ex- 
tension to a 3-year period for the purpose of 
enabling a review of the situation at the end 
of that period, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to extend the existing suspension 
of duties on certain coarse wool.” 





FREE IMPORTATION OF PERSONAL 
AND HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 9881) to extend for 2 years 
the existing provision of law relating 
to the free importation of personal and 
household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment, 
on page 1, after line 9, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Effective with respect to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption, after the expiration of thirty 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
such section is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) The exemption provided for in this 
section for a person or members of his 
family shall be applied to articles up to but 
not exceeding in aggregate value $5,000, and 
shall not be allowed in the case of an as- 
signment of less than six months.” 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. 
The bill was read the third time and 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend and extend for two 
years the existing provisions of law re- 
lating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government or- 


ders.” 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 9881, as amended, is 
to extend for 2 years, until July 1, 1962, with 
certain restrictions, the existing provisions 
of law relating to the free importation of 

1 and household effects brought into 
the United States under Government orders. 
The amendment adopted by the Committee 
on Finance provides that the exemption 
from duties for personal and household ef- 
fects shall apply only to articles valued in 

te at not more than $5,000 and shall 
be allowed only when the foreign assignment 
involved is for 6 months or longer. 


REASON FOR COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The increasing assignment of personnel 
from the United States to foreign countries 
has provided opportunity for occasional very 
large amounts of personal and household 
goods to be brought from abroad without 
payment of duty. While the committee 
agrees that, in principle, it is equitable for a 
reasonable amount of such goods to be 
brought back by the returning citizen who 
has been abroad on assignment, there should 
be some limitation which would provide ade- 
quate latitude but prevent abuses of the 
privilege. Even though it may be agreed 
that there are few instances where there may 
be the desire or the ability to import inordi- 
nate amounts under this free proviso, the 
privilege, without the amendment, would 
provide opportunity for abuse. It was felt 
by the committee that the need for the im- 
portation of more than $5,000 worth of per- 
sonal and household effects would be rare 
indeed, and those who could, and wished, to 
import more should pay duties on the ex- 
cess. It should be pointed out that this 
privilege of importing personal and house- 
hold effects up to $5,000 is in addition to the 
free importation allowance for miscellaneous 
articles up to $500 which each citizen is per- 
mitted to bring back into the United States 
free of duty if he has been absent from this 
country for at least 15 days. 

The committee also felt that, although 
most foreign assignments were for a duration 
of more than 6 months, there was a need to 
clarify and establish what was a foreign as- 
signment for the purposes of this act. It 
should be noted that the exemptions pro- 
vided for in this proposed legislation are for 
a further period of 2 years only, and at the 
end of that time another look will be taken 
and further improvements can be made if 
warranted. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1787) to protect consumers 
and others against misbranding, false 
advertising, and false invoicing of deco- 
rative hardwood or imitation hardwood 
Products was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, by request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S, 2998) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, in order to ex- 
tend the life of certain vessels under the 
provisions of such act from 20 to 25 
years was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3044) to authorize and di- 
rect that the national forests be man- 
aged under principles of multiple use and 
to produce a sustained yield of products 
and services, and for other purposes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, as not being 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 





GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


The bill (S. 3179) to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations for con- 
struction of facilities for the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 of the Act of May 7, 1928, as added by 
section 2 of the Act of September 21, 1959 
(73 Stat. 573), is amended by striking out 
“$250,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$500,000”. 





STUDY OF DISCHARGE OF SUB- 
STANCES FROM EXHAUSTS OF 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The bill (H.R. 8238) to authorize and 
direct the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service to make a study and re- 
port to Congress, from the standpoint 
of the public health, of the discharge of 
substances into the atmosphere from the 
exhausts of motor vehicles was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 





PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3025) to amend title II of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1956, re- 
lating to practical nurse training, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, with an amendment, on 
page 3, line 1, after the word “Section”, 
to strike out “201(c)” and insert “210 
(e)”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Practical Nurse 
Training Extension Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 2. Section 201 of the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 15aa) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for each of the next 
eight fiscal years a sum not to exceed 
$5,000,000, for grants to States with State 
plans for practical nurse training approved 
pursuant to section 203.” 

Sec. 3. Section 202 of the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 15bb) is 
amended— 
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(1) by striking out the title of such sec- 
tion and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “GRANTS TO STATES FOR PRACTICAL 
NURSE TRAINING”’; 

(2) by striking out “and” after “title I” 
in the first sentence and inserting in liew 
thereof a comma, and by inserting after 
“(20 U.S.C. 32-33)” a comma and “and the 
Act of August 1, 1956 (20 U.S.C. 34)”; 

(3) by inserting “or Guam” after “Virgin 
Islands” in the second sentence; and 

(4) by striking out “three fiscal years” 
in the last sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “seven fiscal years’’. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 203 of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946 (20 
US.C. 15ec(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the part of the first 
sentence preceding clause (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “To be approvable under this 
title, a State plan for practical nurse train- 
ing shall—”; and 

(2) by striking out the part of clause (3) 
preceding “practical nurse training” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) show the plans, policies, and 
methods to be followed in providing’’. 

Sec. 5. Section 210(e) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 15jj(e)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) the term ‘State’ includes the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia.” 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this 
Act shall become effective July 1, 1960. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





AMENDMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICES 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2830) to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 
years the authorization for appropria- 
tions, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, after line 2, to insert 
@ new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Library Services 
Act (20 U.S.C. 353) is amended by striking 
out subsection (b) and by striking “(a)” 
after “Src. 4.”. 


At the beginning of line 6, to change 
the section number from “2” to “3”; at 
the beginning of line 18, to change the 
section number from “3” to “4”; in line 
19, after the word “amended”, to insert 
“by inserting ‘(1)’ after ‘(d)’”; in line 
23, after the word “Islands”, to insert 
“and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(2) Promulgations made _ before 
satisfactory data are available from the 
Department of Commerce for a full year 
on the per capita income of Alaska shall 
prescribe a Federal share for Alaska of 
66 per centum and, for purposes of such 
promulgations, Alaska shall not be in- 
cluded in determining the per capita in- 
come of all of the States. Promulga- 
tions made thereafter but before per 
capita income data for Alaska for a full 
three-year period are available from the 
Department of Commerce shall be based 
on satisfactory data available therefrom 
for Alaska for such one full year, or, 
when such data are available for a two- 
year period, for such two years,’”; on 
page 3, at the beginning of line 11, to 
change the section number from “4” to 
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“5”; and after line 13, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by section 
2 of this Act shall be effective in the case of 
allotments from sums appropriated under 
section 3 of the Library Services Act for any 
fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1961, 
except that no payment shall be made to any 
State from its allotment under section 4 of 
such Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, until its allotment for any preceding 
year has been exhausted or ceased to be avail- 
able. The amendments made by sections 3 
and 4 of this Act shall be effective in the case 
of promulgations of Federal shares under the 
Library Services Act made after the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Library Services Act (20 U.S.C. 352) 
is amended by striking out “four succeeding 
fiscal years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“nine succeeding fiscal years”. 

Src. 2. Section 4 of the Library Services Act 
(20 U.S.C. 353) is amended by striking out 
subsection (b) and by striking “(a)” after 
“Sec. 4.’ 

Sec. 3. Section 6(c) of the Library Services 
Act (20 U.S.C. 355(c)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) For the purposes of this section the 
‘Federal share’ for any State shall be 100 per 
centum less the State percentage and the 
State percentage shall be that percentage 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum 
as the per capita income of such State bears 
to the per capita income of all the States 
(excluding Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands), except that (1) the Federal 
share shall in no case be more than 66 per 
centum or less than 33 per centum, and (2) 
the Federal share for Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands shall be 66 per cen- 
tum.” 

Sec. 4. Section 6(d) of the Library Services 
Act (20 U.S.C. 355(d)) is amended by insert- 
ing “(1)” after “(d)”, by striking out “the 
States and of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “each of the States and of all of the 
States (excluding Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands),” and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) Promulgations made before satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce for a full year on the per capita 
income of Alaska shall prescribe a Federal 
share for Alaska of 66 per centum and, for 
purposes of such promulgations, Alaska shall 
not be included in determining the per capita 
income of all of the States. Promulgations 
made thereafter but before per capita in- 
come data for Alaska for a full three-year 
period are available from the Department of 
Commerce shall be based on satisfactory data 
available therefrom for Alaska for such one 
full year, or, when such data are available 
for a two-year period, for such two years.” 

Sec. 5. Section 9(a) of the Library Services 
Act (20 U.S.C. 358(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Alaska, Hawaii,’’. 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by section 2 
of this Act shall be effective in the case of 
allotments from sums appropriated under 
section 3 of the Library Services Act for any 
fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1961, ex- 
cept that no payment shall be made to any 
State from its allotment under section 4 of 
such Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, until its allotment for any preceding 
year has been exhausted or ceased to be avail- 
able. The amendments made by sections 3 
and 4 of this Act shall be effective in the case 
of promulgations of Federal shares under 
the Library Services Act made after the en- 
actment of this Act. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, ex- 
tension of the Library Services Act is 
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essential if the important constructive 
activities made possible by this statute 
are to continue. Prolonging the life of 
this law is necessary if we are to carry 
on the great effort to bring better public 
library service to the rural areas of the 
Nation. 

Sound public library service, freely 
available to every citizen of the United 
States, is a fundamental goal in our 
unending search for means to strengthen 
the educational and cultural powers of 
our country. 'Today’s complex and rap- 
idly changing society demands that 
every citizen have access to the knowl- 
edge and learning which can come only 
through well-stocked libraries. 

It is true, of course, that primary di- 
rection and responsibility for library 
matters should rest with local authori- 
ties and with local governments. But I 
believe that above and beyond that, this 
is an area where the Federal Govern- 
ment has a very definite, if limited, obli- 
gation also. The Federal Government 
should provide incentives and stimula- 
tion for the States to provide finer book 
service in their nonurban areas. 

This measure seeks to extend the pro- 
gram which has already been so suc- 
cessful in encouraging additional activ- 
ity at the State level by means of Fed- 
eral participation. It is hoped even- 
tually that this burden can be completely 
shouldered by the States, without fur- 
ther help from the Federal Government. 
But for the moment, the record of ac- 
complishment already made possible by 
this program is impressive. 

It is estimated that by June 30, 1961, 
when the present act is due to expire, 
some 4 million citizens in 169 counties 
and townships will be receiving library 
service for the first time. Another 32 
million are benefiting from improved 
library services. 

I have noted with particular interest 
the impact of this program on New York 
State: 2,763,362 people in my State— 
more than in any other State—are re- 
ceiving improved or extended service 
under the Library Services Act. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statistics 
from the committee report on this bill, 
concerning the effect of this law on New 
York State, be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the statis- 
tics were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


New York statistical summary 





| Federal Federal | state and 





Fiseal year | allotment | payment local 
| matching 
1957 | $40,000 | $40,000 | $527,830 
1068... .. | 158, 034 164, 365 920, 011 
1959. __.----- 191, 482 191,482 | 1, 408, 368 
1960... 249, 152 249, 152 1, 298, 418 
Number 
Counties now receiving library 
service which were unserved 
BRIG 60 UCR ono See ensue 0 
People in these counties to whom 
service is now available__...__- 0 


Counties with some service prior 

to program now receiving im- 

proved or extended service_-_.-__- 57 
People in these counties to whom 


this service is available____.___ 2, 763, 362 
Bookmobiles purchased wnder 
NIE Sic vests ov ericaepruiniisaniinsalnaiae-se 1 
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SUMMARY OF PROGRESS 
Seven field advisory positions were added, 
including specialists in young adult, refer- 
ence, and children’s services. A demonstra- 
tion bookmobile was used in development of 
library systems. Other significant develop- 
ments: a communication network by tele- 
phone and teletypewriter among local and 
regional libraries and State library; a sub- 
stantial scholarship program; 51 regional 
workshops particularly in reference and chil- 
dren’s library work; 6 film circuits and a cen- 
tral collection of recordings developed. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the REecorp an excellent 
editorial from the New York Times of 
February 12, 1960, setting forth the need 
for this legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1960] 
For RURAL LIBRARIES 

Public Law 84-597, which expires June 30, 
1961, is known as the Library Services Act. It 
was enacted in 1956 to provide such services 
to rural areas of the United States. The act 
authorized $7,500,000 annually for 5 years 
for grants-in-aid to the States. 

Behind these sentences lie 4 years of con- 
structive activity by the State library ex- 
tension agencies, which by means of State 
and Federal moneys have brought library 
services to 30 million Americans in com- 
munities of 10,000 or less that never had any 
library service or enjoyed only inadequate 
services. The Library Services Act has 
brought to Alabama four new regional li- 
braries, to Idaho the first trained adminis- 
trator for the State library, to Mississippi a 
statewide conference on book selection, to 
Ohio bookmobile grants to five counties, to 
West Virginia centralized book-ordering 
services. 

The multiplicity of libraries in the great 
urban centers dulls the senses to the want 
of the rural areas. In order to help the 
rural areas continue their newly established 
services S. 2830 has been introduced in Con- 
gress. This bill is an amendment to the 
Library Services Act. Its purpose is to ex- 
tend for 5 more years the authorization for 
appropriations in order to continue the 
services already developed and also to bring 
them to at least 40 million people who as 
yet have not received them. Unless S. 2830 
is acted on favorably in this Congress there 
will be no consideration for funds for li- 
brary services for the 1961-62 fiscal year. It 
is hoped that this bill, which has the back- 
ing of 52 Senators, will find the remaining 
support necessary for enactment. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, many 
of us who live in cities tend to overlook 
the importance of adequate library serv- 
ice in our rural areas. Because of the 
normal wealth of libraries in our urban 
centers we may forget that in certain 
areas of the country books simply are 
not available to our citizens. 

The Library Services Act provides the 
vehicle for remedying this serious de- 
ficiency in the cultural and educational 
effort of the United States. The im- 
pressive results so far achieved auger 
well for continued success if this act is 
extended. I hope the Senate will give its 
vote of approval to this fine program. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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PERMISSIBLE WRITING AND PRINT- 
ING ON THIRD- AND FOURTH- 
CLASS MATTER 
The bill (S. 3420) to provide further 

for permissible writing and printing on 

third- and fourth-class matter, and for 
other purposes was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That there 

may be enclosed with, attached to, or en- 

dorsed upon third- and fourth-class mail, 
either in writing or otherwise, the instruc- 
tions and directions for the use thereof. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a state- 


ment explaining the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON or SouTH 
CAROLINA RE S. 3420 

In practice, present postal law discrimi- 
nates against medicines prescribed by a 
physician and compounded by a druggist as 
compared with patent medicines when sent 
through the mails to a patient. 

The inequitable situation is quite simple: 
The patent medicine because of having 
printed directions and instructions as to use 
qualifies for entry into the mails at the 
parcel post or other preferential rate. How- 
ever, the prescription because of having 
either typed or written directions and in- 
structions as to use enters the mail as first- 
class matter at the highest established 
postal rate. 

The Post Office Department has advised 
the committee that the postage rate on pre- 
scriptions mailed as first-class matter is 
approximately 21, times the rate of patent 
medicines mailed as fourth-class matter. 
The bill is designed to remove this inequity 
by permitting both to be mailed at the 
fourth-class rate. 





JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 127) to 
help make available to those children in 
our country who are handicapped by 
deafness the specially trained teachers 
of the deaf needed to develop their abili- 
ties and to help make available to indi- 
viduals suffering speech and hearing im- 
pairments those specially trained speech 
pathologists and audiologists needed to 
help them overcome their handicaps 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2584) to amend title V of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in or- 
der to remove certain limitations on the 
construction differential subsidy under 
such title, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, as not being 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be passed over. 


The 
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TREATMENT OF INCOME FROM DIS- 
CHARGE OF INDEBTEDNESS OF A 
RAILROAD CORPORATION IN RE- 
CEIVERSHIP PROCEEDING 


The bill (H.R. 11405) to provide for 
the treatment of income from discharge 
of indebtedness of a railroad corporation 
in a receivership proceeding or in a pro- 

under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act commenced before January 1, 
1960, and for other purposes was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
brief explanatory statement concerning 
the bill. : 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Brier ANALYSIS 

This bill makes two changes in existing 
law. Both of these changes relate to the 
continuation of provisions which previously 
have been in effect. 

First, present law provides that the dis- 
charge of indebtedness of a railroad cor- 
poration in a taxable year beginning before 
January 1, 1958, is not to result in taxable 
income for the railroad if the discharge oc- 
curred as the result of a court order in a 
receivership proceeding, or in a proceeding 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 
The bill continues the application of this 
provision to discharges after December 31, 
1959, but only if the court proceeding in- 
volved commenced before January 1, 1960. 

Second, Congress in the Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1958 provided that a deduction 
for accrued vacation pay is not to be denied 
for any taxable year ending before January 
1, 1961, solely because the liability for it to 
a specific person has not been fixed or be- 
cause the liability for it to each individual 
cannot be computed with reasonable ac- 
curacy. However, for the corporation to ob- 
tain the deduction the employee must have 
performed the qualifying service necessary 
under a plan or policy which provides for 
vacations with pay to qualified employees. 
The bill extends this same treatment to de- 
ductions for taxable years ending before 
January 1, 1963. 

The Treasury Department has indicated 
that it does not object to either of the pro- 
visions in this bill. 





TRANSFER OF UNITS OF THE FORT 
BELKNAP INDIAN IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1889) to authorize the transfer 
of three units of the Fort Belknap Indian 
irrigation project to the landowners 
within the project, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with amendments, 
on page 2, line 13, after the word “the”, 
where it appears the second time, to 
strike out “project works’ and insert 
“irrigation works of the units’, and after 
line 20, to strike out: 

Sec.2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to cancel all accrued operation 
and maintenance charges at the time a 
transfer authorized by section 1 of this Act 
is made, and to cancel all deferred construc- 
tion charges existing at that time. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec.2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to cancel all accrued operation 
and maintenance charges at the time a trans- 
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fer authorized by section 1 of this Act is 
made. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House . 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
transfer to an association or organization 
of the landowners whose lands are served 
by the following units of the Fort Belknap 
Indian irrigation project all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
the irrigation project works of each unit: 

1. Upper Peoples Creek (Hays) unit, lo- 
cated in township 26 north, 23 and 
24 east, P.M.M., about 24 miles south of the 
Fort Belknap agency headquarters. 

2. Big Warm unit, located along the east 
boundary of the Fort Belknap Reservation 
in township 27 north, range 26 east, P.M.M., 
about 36 airline miles from the Fort Belknap 
agency headquarters. 

3. Lower Peoples Creek (Ereaux) unit, lo- 
cated in the northeast corner of the Fort 
Belknap Reservation in townships 30 and 
31, range 26 east, P.M.M., about 21 airline 
miles from the Fort Belknap agency head- 
quarters, The transferees shall thereafter 
have sole responsibility for the care, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the tirrigation 
works of the units, and the United States 
shall have no responsibility therefor. The 
transfer of each unit shall be made in such 
form and under such conditions as the Sec- 
retary deems adequate to protect the inter- 
ests of each landowner served by the unit, 
and shall include the rights-of-way for 
canals, laterals, and other project works 
that are transferred. 

Sec.2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to cancel all accrued operation 
and maintenance charges at the time a trans- 
fer authorized by section 1 of this Act is 
made. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 8295) to authorize the 
transfer to the Navajo Tribe of irriga- 
tion project works on the Navajo Reser- 
vation, and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





RETURN OF CERTAIN ALIEN 
PROPERTY INTERESTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2634) to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, relative to the return of cer- 
tain alien property interests, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by adding section 216 at the end of title 11 
thereof, as follows: 

“Sec. 216. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act or any provision of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
any person— 

““(1) who was formerly a national of Bul- 
garia, Hungary, or Rumania, and 

“(2) who, as a consequence of any law, 
decree, or regulation of the nation of which 
he was a national discriminating against po- 
litical, racial, or religious groups, at no time 
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between December 7, 1941, and the time 
when such law, decree, or regulation was 
abrogated enjoyed full rights of citizenship 
under the law of such nation, shall be eligi- 
ble hereunder to receive the return of his 
interest in property which was vested under 
section 202(a) hereof or under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, as the 
property of a corporation organized under 
the laws of Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania 
if 25 per centum or more of the outstanding 
capital stock of such corporation was owned 
at the date of vesting by such persons and 
nationals of countries other than Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Germany or Japan, or if 
such corporation was subjected after De- 
cember 7, 1941, under the laws of its country, 
to special wartime measures directed against 
it because of the enemy or alleged enemy 
character of some or all of its stockholders; 
and no certificate by the Department of 
State as provided under section 207(c) 
hereof shall be required for such persons. 

“(b) An interest in property vested under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended, as the property of a corporation 
organized under the laws of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary or Rumania shall be subject to return 
under subsection (a) of this section only if 
a notice of claim for the return of any such 
interest has been timely filed under the pro- 
visions of section 33 of that Act. In the 
event such interest has been liquidated and 
the net proceeds thereof transferred to the 
Bulgarian Claims Fund, Hungarian Claims 
Fund or Rumanian Claims Fund, the net 
proceeds of any other interest transferable 
but not yet transferred to the same Fund 
may be used for the purpose of making the 
return hereunder. 

“(c) Determinations by the designee of 
the President or any other officer or agency 
with respect to claims under this section in- 
cluding the allowance or disallowance 
thereof, shall be final and shall not be sub- 
ject to review by any court.” 

Sec, 2. The first sentence of section 207(c) 
of the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The sole relief and remedy of any 
person having any claim to any property 
vested pursuant to section 202(a), except a 
person claiming under section 216, shall be 
that provided by the terms of subsection (a) 
or (b) of this section, and in the event of 
the liquidation by sale or otherwise of such 
property, shall be limited to and enforced 
against the net proceeds received therefrom 
and held by the designee of the President.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I find no 
objection to the bill, as a bill, and based 
upon the substantive elements which are 
concerned in it, but I take the strongest 
objection to a statement in the report 
at page 6, which reads as follows: 

The committee wishes to emphasize that 
it is not urging the Senate to pass a bill 
which would contravene any of the well-es- 
tablished principles of international law 
which have been consistently followed in 
the past in connection with the payment of 
claims of American citizens under the In- 
ternational Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

One of these principles is that, in order 
to have his claim sustained, an individual 
must have been an American citizen at the 
time of the loss. This principle is in no way 
involved in consideration of S. 2634. 


It is expressly because this principle 
is in no way involved that I am not ob- 
jecting to the bill. If it were involved, I 
would object very strongly for this rea- 
son. The alleged version of interna- 
tional law in the report is not interna- 
tional law at all in my opinion, because 
it is not applicable to people who have 
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been driven out of their countries as 
they were in a number of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, not through any wish of 
their own, but fleeing for their lives as 
escapees or refugees. Then they were de- 
prived of their property without op- 
portunity to establish citizenship any- 
where else, because they left completely 
involuntarily and against every con- 
cept of international law, let alone 
every concept of international morality. 

A year or two ago we passed a bill in 
which we gave benefits upon claims to 
those who had not been citizens at the 
time of their loss. They were Italian 
nationals. The bill was the so-called 
Italian claims bill. At that time I 
called specific attention to that situation 
as showing that this was not the rule of 
international law. Indeed, it was not 
even being consistently applied, and 
therefore I reserved the right to contest 
it in any other situation in which it 
might be applied. Specifically, I have al- 
ready contested it in the so-called 
Czechoslovakia Claims Act, which is not 
yet before us. But I wish to emphasize at 
this point that I challenge any such 
statement in the committee’s report. I 
wish to make clear that we are not 
adopting any such statement as a state- 
ment of the policy, because it is specifi- 
cally said that the principle is in no way 
involved in the consideration of this bill. 
Indeed, it isnot. It is nothing but a gra- 
tuitous statement in this report, and I 
thoroughly disagree with it as being un- 
sound in law, contrary to our experience, 
and contrary to that international law, 
which I think is more sacred than any 
other, which protects inviolate the right 
of a person, wherever that person is, 
from being persecuted and chased out 
of his own country. 

I hope the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee will pay strict attention to this prop- 
osition, which is of such great impor- 
tance to those who are now American 
citizens, who have been much put upon 
and abused, who have been persecuted 
and harried from their own country, as 
well as despoiled of their own property. 
I shall not subscribe to any such propo- 
sition as is advocated in the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar end with Order No. 1481, 
S. 2634. Reports for Calendar No. 1483 
and succeeding measures have not been 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WILLIAMS Of New Jersey in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonroneEy in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





ADJUSTMENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1617) to provide for the 
adjustment of legislative jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the United States over land 
in the several States used for Federal 
purposes, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 





BREAKDOWN OF THE SUMMIT 
MEETING 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Washington Evening Star on Wednesday 
carried an Associated Press analysis of 
the 1960 summit conference on page A-8, 
by James Marlow, AP news analyst. As 
the actual event becomes covered with 
the halo of “Father Knows Best,” the 
veneer of afterthought, and the details 
of investigation, I doubt if we are likely 
to get again such a clear, incisive de- 
lineation of events. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


WHat SANK THE SUMMIT? HERE's A BREAK- 
DOWN 


(By James Marlow) 


When the skindivers of history probe 
around in the wreckage of the 1960 summit 
conference, they’ll find lots of reasons why 
it blew up and sank, more than are known 
now. But some stick out like barnacles. 

For instance: The State Department was 
a little bit too clumsy, a little too cute; Pres- 
ident Eisenhower helped give Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev lead for his blackjack; and Mr. 
Khrushchev, whatever his motives, distorted 
the facts. 

First, the Department permitted another 
Government agency to say the U-2 American 
spy plane downed over Russia was on an 
innocent mission, gathering information on 
the weather. Then the Department denied 
the plane was spying. 

Both statements were lies. Mr. Khru- 
shchev rammed them down America’s throat 
by producing evidence. Then the Depart- 
ment got honest and admitted the spying. 


ONE STEP TOO MANY 


This would have been bad enough if the 
Government had just stopped there. It 
never had to deny, lie or admit anything. 
All it ever had to do was say it was inves- 
tigating the case, let the heat die down, and 
keep its mouth shut. 

It didn't. It took one more step, which 
turned out to be one too many. 

It said this Government would fail in its 
responsibility to the whole free world if it 
did not do what it considered necessary to 
obtain information—including spying—to 
“overcome the danger of surprise attack” 
by Russia. 

This might have gotten by if the Depart- 
ment—actually Secretary of State Herter 
himself—had phrased this in the past tense. 
Instead, it joggled the language in such a 
way that it seemed to apply to the future, 
too. 


FAIL TO INTERPRET 


In short, was Mr. Herter saying such aerial 
spying would continue? Reporters asked 


Lincoln White, Mr. Herter’s chief press offi- 
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cer, exactly that question. Mr, White said: 
“well, I will leave it to your interpretation.” 

So, the reporters did the interpreting— 

since they took Mr. White’s answer to mean 

d said Mr. Herter had indicated 
the spy flights would continue. All this in- 
formation—State Department statements 
and American newspaper interpretations— 
was available to Mr. Khrushchev. 

Since the Department had had a chance 
to correct any wrong impression but chose 
not to, Mr. Khrushchev could reasonably 
assume the aerial spying was meant to con- 
tinue. 

And such an interpretation was an insult 
to Mr. Khrushchev and the Russians. It 
meant this country intended to ignore So- 
viet sovereignty over its own airspace and 
send in spy planes, no matter how the 
Russians felt about it. 


CLOUDY LANGUAGE 


Two days later this Government had still 
another chance to say this was an erroneous 
interpretation—if it thought so. This was 
when Mr. Eisenhower held his news confer- 
ence last Wednesday. 

But he talked in future terms, without 
actually saying more planes would be sent 
in over Russia. This became one of the 
things Mr. Khrushchev wrapped around Mr. 
Eisenhower’s neck when they met at the 
summit in Paris Monday. 

In understanding this it is important to 
remember no one in this Government ever 
actually said spy flights would continue. 
But Mr. Khrushchev, like the newsmen— 
and maybe he got his interpretation from 
the newsmen—interpreted the high-blown 
State Department statement as meaning the 
flights would go on. 

HOW WOULD WE FEEL? 

At the summit, among other things, he 
demanded Mr. Eisenhower call off the flights. 
Then, to the surprise of a lot of people in 
the State Department, Mr. Eisenhower told 
Mr. Khrushchev the flights had been ordered 
stopped. 

Mr. Khrushchev made other demands 
which Mr, Eisenhower couldn’t have agreed 
to without crawling before the whole world. 
For example, he wanted Mr. Eisenhower to 
apologize for the flight already made and 
punish those directly responsible for it. 

Just how much the State Department 
statement had to do with inflaming Mr. 
Khrushchev before he got to the summit 
may not be known for a long time. 

But it was one of the things which gave 
him torpedoes for sinking the conference. 
And if you don’t think he had some reason 
to be irritated about it, just ask yourself: 

How do you think Mr. Eisenhower would 
have acted at the summit if Mr. Khru- 
shchevy had sent spy planes over the United 
States and had let the impression get out 
that he’d keep on doing it? 





SITUS PICKETING 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Situs picketing bill (S. 2643) introduced 

myself and Senator Kucuet, Senator 
McNamara, Senator McCartuy, Senator 
Dovcias, and others on September 3, 
1959, is an item of unfinished business 
arising out of the consideration of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. I want to point out 
to the Senate that I intend to fulfill the 
commitments which were made last 
September to do all in my power to 
bring this bill to a vote in the Senate 
and secure its enactment. So that the 
Senators may be fully informed about 
this matter, I should like to review 
briefly the legislative history of the 
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labor-management reform bill as it 
pertains to the situs picketing question. 

It will be recalled that on Friday, 
August 28, 1959, the conferees to whom 
the bill had been referred were in dis- 
agreement and that differing resolutions 
of instructions to the conferees were 
filed by the minority leader—Senate 
Resolution 180—and by myself and Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. Morse, and Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH—Senate Resolution 181. Section 
2(a) of Senate Resolution 181 included 
an amendment identical with the situs- 
picketing bill (S. 2643). 

Notwithstanding the request for in- 
structions to the Senate, the conferees 
continued their meeting on Monday, 
August 31, 1959 and Tuesday September 
1 in an effort to secure agreement on the 
bill. 

The junior Senator from Arizona 
stated on Tuesday, September 2, 1959: 


All the members of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee have given their word 
that they would take the whole subject of 
the construction industry up at the next 
session and give it their full attention. This 
is in no way construction situs (sic), in no 
way solves the problems of the construction 
industry. I am very hopeful that during the 
course of the day the forces working for the 
inclusion of this stumbling block will re- 
cede, that they will realize that reasonable 
men will keep their word and do something 
about it next year. 


On that same day, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 2, the majority leader and the 
minority leader advised the Senate that 
the conferees had agreed upon a report. 

The junior Senator from Vermont 
stated that: 


I regret that more was not done to amel- 
iorate the problems of employees in the 
building and construction industry. Be- 
cause of the peculiar nature of this industry 
rights enjoyed by other segments of or- 
ganized labor have not been available to 
workers in the building trades and to me 
this represents a definite inequity. 

For this reason I proposed an amendment 
which has been recommended by President 
Eisenhower since 1954, has the full support 
of the Secretary of Labor and was included 
in the administration reform bill. 

I believe this amendment might have been 
approved by a majority of the conferees had 
it not been for the fact we were informed 
this morning that a point of order would be 
raised against it in the House and that the 
point of order would be sustained. 


The minority leader, after explaining 
the events which had transpired with re- 
spect to the point of order referred to 
by the junior Senator from Vermont, 
said: 


Mr. President, I believe the chairman of 
the conference will agree with me when I 
say that if we have not completed the neces- 
sary action, in the sense that something 
remains to be done in connection with the 
construction field, certainly the majority 
leader has given his word, and the chairman 
of the conference committee has given his 
word, and the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] concurs, and 
I concur, that when we come back here in 
January, if there is something to be done 
in that field, we will do it, so that nobody 
will feel aggrieved or feel that he has been 
forgotten in the process. 


Shortly before the Senate voted favor- 
ably on the Labor-Management Report- 
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ing and Disclosure Act of 1959 I stated 
that: 

When I have concluded my remarks, I will 
introduce a bill dealing with the Denver case. 
It will be introduced by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEeL] and myself and 
will lie on the desk for several days in the 
hope that other Senators will cosponsor it. 
The following Senators are cosponsors: Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Douctas, Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY, Mr. McNamara, Mr. Younc of Ohio, 
Mr. ENGLE, and Mr. Provury. 

I have received the assurances of the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader that 
if the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare reports the bill, they will schedule it. 
Likewise, both the Speaker of the House and 
Representative HaLLeck have said that they 
will use their influence to secure a rule for 
the consideration of the bill if the House 
Committee on Education and Labor reports 
it. 

The situs picketing bill (S. 2643) was 
introduced immediately after the vote 
on the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

The words uttered in September 1959 
which were taken down on the record 
should recall to memory the legislative 
situation which then existed. I believe 
that these words, which I have repeated 
today, do not require any further elab- 
oration to establish the fact that com- 
mitments have been made by the leader- 
ship and other responsible legislators 
on both sides of the aisle in both Houses 
to bring the situs picketing bill to a vote 
this session. I know that my colleagues 
in the Senate and I assume those in the 
House of Representatives are as anxious 
as I am to see that this unfinished bus- 
iness is completed during this session of 
Congress. 

There is an additional factor which 
calls for action on the situs picketing 
bill this session. There is a solid legis- 
lative record in support of the bill. 

The President of the United States 
recommended enactment of this legisla- 
tion in his message of 1954. In this 
same year of 1954 approval of the legis- 
lation was expressed in favorable re- 
ports of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare—report No. 1211 on 
S. 2650—and the House Committee on 
Education and Labor—committee print, 
House Resolution No. 115. 

The President repeated his favorable 
recommendations for enactment of the 
legislation in 1958 and 1959. The House 
Committee on Education and Labor filed 
two additional favorable reports in 
1959—House Report No. 741 on H.R. 
8342, and in 1960, House Report No. 1556 
on H.R. 9070. 

The great value of our legislative proc- 
ess lies in its deliberative procedure. 
The delay incident to the lapse of time 
required for the working out of these 
procedures is the price we pay for our 
processes. But after adequate consid- 
eration has been given to a legislative 
proposal, further delay causes only the 
frustration of the legislative process. 

The situs picketing issue has been 
pending before both bodies for more 
than 6 years. I submit that we must 
consummate action on the subject this 
session. 

It is in this spirit that I wish to advise 
the Senate that S. 2643 is being called 
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up for a brief hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Labor of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare within a 
few days and all necessary steps will be 
taken to bring this measure promptly to 
the floor of the Senate for a fair vote on 
the issue this session. 





CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Governor of New Jersey, 
Robert B. Meyner, on April 27, made a 
very thought-provoking speech at Co- 
lumbia University. This is in part a 
speech about civil defense, and its limi- 
tations in this age of total destruction 
potential. But it is more than that. It 
is an eloquent statement of what we 
must all impress upon ourselves—that 
there is really only one defense against 
a nuclear holocaust, that, in the words 
of Governor Meyner: 


The only true shelter is peace—real peace, 
an enforceable peace, peace with justice, 
peace with freedom. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Meyner’s address be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Text oF Remarks By Gov. Rosert B. MEYNER 
aT CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY POLITICAL AS- 
SEMBLY, NEw YorK CirTy, APRIL 27, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, my talk today, quite liter- 

ally, deals with a life-or-death subject—how 

to protect the country’s population from 
being wiped out in a nuclear war. Another 
name for it is civil defense. 

As Governor, I have the responsibility for 
making recommendations to the State Leg- 
islature on civilian defense. My job is to 
do the best I can to protect our people in 
event of war. 

But the more I study the problem, the 
more respectful I am of its dimensions. The 
Governor of an American State who is ex- 
pected to safeguard his people in a nuclear 
war is somewhat like the man in the row- 
boat with a hole in the bottom. The water 
comes in at the rate of a gallon a minute— 
and he has to bail it out with an eyedropper. 

Let’s begin at the beginning. 

Civilian defense is as old as man him- 
self. When the caveman, faced with an at- 
tacker brandishing a big wooden club, 
herded his wife and kids into the cave, that 
was civil defense. People got out of the 
way of the fighting and stayed there until it 
was over. This kind of civil defense was 
simple, and it worked so well that it was 
practiced right down to World War II. 

Over in England, for example, when the 
air raid sirens sounded, the people went 
down into their cellars and stayed there till 
the bombs or the V-2’s had stopped falling. 
A direct hit might be fatal, of course, but 
for the most part there was a substantial 
measure of safety in this kind of civil de- 
fense. After the raid was over, most of the 
people were able to crawl out of the wreckage 
and go on living. 

Now, to some people, the civil defense 
problem in the 1960's evidently appears to be 
much the same as it was 20 years ago. Ap- 
parently, it doesn’t make much difference 
what the attack will be like. Just dig a 


hole deep enough and you have protection 
for your family. 

But only a week ago, Gen. John Bruce 
Medaris pointed out that nuclear destructive 
power now in the arsenals of the nations 
represents the equivalent of 10 tons of TNT 
for every person on earth, 
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General Medaris also did this country the 
service of pointing out the absurdity of the 
nuclear arms race. He stressed that we are 
now in the age of overkill, which is to say, 
both the Americans and the Russians now 
possess enough nuclear weapons to destroy 
themselves many times over. 

Meanwhile, although the destructive power 
has increased, there has been no correspond- 
ing increase in the wisdom required to keep 
it in check. In fact, the increase in com- 
petitive power has actually resulted in an 
increase in tensions and fuse points around 
the world. 

Now I realize that the civilian defense 
shelter, 1960 style, has some new wrinkles 
that take it out of the category of the pre- 
historic hole. The new-type shelter is pro- 
vided with plenty of uncontaminated food 
and water as protection against fallout so 
that people subjected to an enemy attack 
could have a good chance of survival—or so 
the reasoning runs. 

A proposal for such shelters seems at first 
glance to make a good deal of sense. It seems 
logical. It seems, in fact, the only reasonable 
thing to do when you're threatened with 
weapons that give off invisible particles that 
can kill and that can poison future genera- 
tions. When something of this sort confronts 
you, you want to get out of its way just as 
fast as you can. And if you can have a safe 
hideout built for only a few hundred dollars, 
it seems—on the face of it—to be a good 
idea to provide yourself with one. 

There’s just one thing wrong with this 
kind of a plan, and I suspect that many of 
you know what it is. It assumes a compara- 
tively weak nuclear attack. It assumes we 
would have adequate warning. It assumes 
enough services and facilities would still be 
operational after an attack to provide for 
basic functions. It assumes the shelters 
would not be sealed in by mountains of 
rubble. 

In these days of superbombs, we can rea- 
sonably suppose that a moderate-sized attack 
on a nation might involve 3,000 megatons of 
nuclear explosives. Translated into terms of 
old-fashioned World War II bombs, this is 
the equivalent of 3 billion tons of TNT. To 
get some idea of what this means in killing 
power, we need only consider that a 20- 
megaton bomb—such as the United States 
and Russian now possess—contains more 
destructive force than all the bombs put 
together that were dropped during World 
War II. 

Let’s look a little more closely at a hypo- 
thetical high-megaton attack on a nation 
to see what its results would be. First of 
all, where would the bombs and missiles fall? 

I’m tempted to say it wouldn’t much 
matter where they fell. For one thing, a 
generalized saturation attack, with high- 
yield fission weapons, could kill 80 percent 
of our country’s population. <A 20,000-mega- 
ton saturation attack could kill 95 percent 
of the people. 

These are not just speculations, either. 
These are facts, based on the best available 
appraisals by military experts. And enough 
nuclear weapons are already stockpiled to 
do the job. In fact, present nuclear sup- 
plies are sufficient to wipe out life altogether. 

But let’s assume that an enemy won’t 
launch a_ generalized saturation attack. 
Let’s assume he'll try to direct his bombs 
and missiles at specific targets—in particu- 
lar, our Strategic Air Command and ICBM 
bases. Before he does anything else, he’s 
going to try to knock out our ability to 
retaliate. Air bases might not require very 
large bombs. But because our ICBM bases 
are eventually going to consist of deep un- 
derground installations, the enemy is going 
to need powerful weapons to do the job. 
At present, our ICBM bases are scattered in 
the area west of the Mississippi, but before 
long they'll be located all over the United 
States. 
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This means that large-scale nuclear explo- 
sives are going to be aimed at all parts of 
the country. 

Now, what happens when a nuclear explo- 
sion—say a 10-megaton bomb—hits a target? 

A tenth of its energy is given off in the 
form of radiation. Over the immediate area 
of impact, and for thousands of square miles 
around it, a deadly canopy of radioactive 
particles is formed. If this were the only 
effect of a nuclear explosion, fallout shelters 
might be of some use. But this is only 10 
percent of the total effect. 

A third of the explosion’s energy is given 
off as heat and light. A vast fireball is 
formed, and it quickly grows to a diameter 
of 3144 miles for a modest-sized nuclear 
explosive. Inside this fireball, the tempera- 
ture exceeds millions of degrees centigrade— 
hotter than the surface of the sun. 

Seriously now, what kind of protection 
could the type of fallout shelter now being 
advocated offer against heat as intense as 
that? What you’d have are not shelters but 
ovens. 

Outside the immediate area of impact, 
things would be a little better. If, for ex- 
ample, you were lucky enough to be 25 miles 
from the blast, the heat flash would produce 
only second-degree burns; it would only 
blister your skin. 

This, however, assumes that the blast is 
on the ground. A 10-megaton bomb, set off 
30 miles above the earth, could scorch 5,000 
square miles. Everything flammable would 
catch fire, and you could expect a rash of 
what are called “firestorms”’—intense fires 
in which incoming air creates a blowtorch 
effect. 

Firestorms use up all the available oxygen, 
so if a person is really serious about shelters, 
he’s got to plan to have a long-term built-in 
oxygen supply. And he’s got to have enough 
oxygen to sustain himself and his family 
until it’s safe to come out of the shelter. 
The public officials who have been advocat- 
ing shelters don’t specify where that much 
oxygen would come from. 

Now, let’s consider a burst closer to the 
surface. 

After the first flash of heat, a 10-megaton 
nuclear bomb yields about half its energy 
in a blast wave. Frame houses would be 
destroyed over an area of 150 square miles. 
The bomb would carve out a crater about a 
half mile across and 250 feet deep. The 
person who wants a really safe shelter had 
better plan on doing a lot of digging. To talk 
about a safe shelter under such conditions 
is like talking about a safe place in this 
room if a blockbuster were about to go off. 

In short; there’s no point in building a 
Maginot Line for civilians. 

A moment ago I mentioned the problem 

of warning time. An intercontinental bal- 
listic missile makes a journey half-way 
round the world in about 15 minutes. If a 
rocket is launched against New York City 
from a submarine a couple of hundred miles 
out, the traveltime is about 57 seconds. 
Let’s face it: if we should be hit by a surprise 
attack, not many people are going to be able 
to get into the shelters in time to do any 
good. 
I’m willing to assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that some people would be able to get 
into the shelters. What kind of a world are 
people going to find after they come up? 
Where will they get medical treatment? 
Where will they get food? Where will they 
get uncontaminated air to breathe? 

That is why shelters don’t make sense. 
That is why it’s a cruel deception to tell the 
American people they can be adequately pro- 
tected in the next war by hiding under- 
ground. 

Now this is not to say that some people 
would not be saved by shelters. 

In fact, I would have no argument with 
advocates of underground shelters if they 
would openly and clearly talk about the 
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limitations of such shelters. If the advo- 
cates of shelters would say, for example, that 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the people in our 
largest centers would be without protection 
no matter how deep they dig; if the advo- 
cates were to make clear how long even those 
people who are in shelters outside the big 
blast areas would have to stay in those 
shelters and what life would be like in there; 
if the advocates were to make clear what the 
general condition of man would be like in 
the event of a nuclear war, then the Amer- 
ican people could decide the question on the 
basis of the realities. 

But to give the impression that the aver- 
age person who builds a shelter can be saved 
is irresponsible. 

As I say, I would have no argument with 
civilian defense advocates if they would rec- 
ommend that all those concerned with the 
protection of our people in the event of war 
get together to consider reasonable plans for 
saving the comparatively few who do have 
a fair chance of being saved—especially those 
in the outlying areas. But I must reject 
the idea that there is any such a thing as 
general protection, through shelters, for our 
population as a whole. We should face up 
frankly to the fact that any talk about pro- 
tection concerns only a minority of our peo- 
ple. 

There is only one method of civil defense 
that can possibly work. 

There is only one way of making sure that 
our people and other peoples throughout the 
world will be safe. 

The only true shelter is peace—real peace, 
an enforcible peace, peace with justice, peace 
with freedom. 

And it’s a curious fact that some of the 
people with the biggest ideas about shelters 
seem to have the smallest ideas about peace. 

Anyone in authority who believes in pro- 
tecting the American people against war 
ought to devote most of his thoughts and 
energy to the cause of an enforcible peace. 

Either we create a situation in which peo- 
ple can live in safety, or we destroy the con- 
ditions that make human life on this earth 
possible. Either the human race makes it 
out in the open this time, or it doesn’t make 
it at all. 

And the job is too big to be left to Govern- 
ment alone; it can’t be left to the experts. 
Each one of us is involved; each one of us 
may play an active role in the building of a 
workable peace. 

The individual is part of the magical proc- 
ess by which a mandate can be created. In- 
deed, in terms of the big decisions that now 
have to be made, Government today almost 
requires a mandate. 

What do we do? Well, for one thing, in- 
stead of spending billions of dollars on a 
system of underground shelters, we might 
devote a fraction of that money to doing the 
things that can go into the making of an 
imaginative peace. 

And I don’t mean the kind of peace that’s 
just a suspension of fighting, the kind of 
lull we had briefly between the two World 
Wars. I mean a peace that makes sense to 
the human intelligence, a peace that is based 
on a fundamental awareness of what human 
beings everywhere need and deserve. 

This means, among other things, that 
we've got to get over the idea that peace can 
be arranged solely by the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Any peace that is going 
to stick must be made to fit the other mem- 
bers of the human species. 

The business of war and peace isn’t a pri- 
vate business that can be settled by one 
country, or by two countries. When a mis- 
sile can circle half the globe in less than 15 
minutes, the destiny of any one country is 
the destiny of all. Security has got to make 
sense to every country, to all the people who 
live in this precarious world. 

I believe there is only one kind of security 
that makes sense. It is the kind of security 
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that is based not just on the accumulation 
of force but on the control of force in the 
world. 

Control—by whom? And hov? 

Obviously, the control over nuclear weap- 
ons cannot be enforced by any single na- 
tion against the rest of the world. Nor can 
we have adequate control just on the basis 
of a special deal worked out by two or three 
or four nations. 

If the control is to work, if it is to last, 
then it has to be part of an effective world 
system. That is, it needs an organization 
behind it—a world organization. 

In today’s world, this most certainly means 
the United Nations. But clearly, the United 
Nations as presently constituted lacks the 
means and the authority to do that job. 

That is why I say that unless@the sum- 
mit meetings lead to some effective pro- 
posals to strengthen the United Nations and 
to give it the responsible powers it needs 
to carry out world control over nuclear 
weapons and, indeed, to control the ten- 
sions that could result in war—unless a 
summit meeting points in this direction, 
I am not sure that it will point in the di- 
rection of a workable peace. 

Our main security as a nation lies in 
the development of a United Nations with 
the ability to keep the peace—a United 
Nations that can administer justice not on 
a voluntary basis, but on a legal basis in 
the dealings among nations. 

Instead of mobilizing our ingenuity and 
resources in building deep shelters against 
nuclear attacks, let’s turn all our energies 
into making the U.N. a real shelter for 
world peace—above ground and in the open, 
as befits human intelligence and human 
decency. 

At this point, I suppose some people may 
say: “All well and good, but what about 
the Russians?” 

All negotiations with the Russians are dif- 
ficult, and negotiations about peace and arms 
control are especially difficult. 

But we are never going to find out how 
serious Premier Khrushchev is when he talks 
about arms control, unless we really mean 
business ourselves. We can’t merely say we 
want disarmament, we can’t just say we 
want peace; we've really got to mean it 
and to come up with the kind of proposal 
that makes sense in world terms—and not 
just American or Russian terms. 

Mr. Khrushchev has said the Soviet Union 
is willing to accept inspection and enforce- 
ment as part of a comprehensive program 
for arms control. I think we should wel- 
come this development—and then put it to 
the test. 

I think we should lose no time in ac- 
cepting the principle of total disarmament 
under enforceable world control. I think 
we should define the basis of such enforce- 
ability through the United Nations. I think 
we should direct all our arms control pro- 
posals to the United Nations. 

Mr. Khrushchev doesn’t want war because 
he doesn’t believe in suicide. But neither 
is suicide a substitute for a sound Ameri- 
can policy. Therefore let us talk about a 
specific plan for arms control and peace 
through the U.N.—and challenge Mr. 
Khrushchev to accept. 

The path to peace, sanity, and freedom 
is not easy. But the only way to begin is 
to have a clear idea of where we want to 
go and how to get there. 

This, I believe, is the first order of busi- 
ness before the American people. 





AN AGRICULTURAL MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a New Jersey resident, Mary 
K. Farinholt of Leonia, has written an 
article for the May issue of the Progres- 
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sive on the very important question of 
an agricultural minimum wage and its 
ecqnomic implications. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, I have been 
deeply impressed by the serious lag in 
this segment of our economy and this 
article adds new understanding to the 
desirability of improving farm wages and 
to what the consequences might be on 
food prices. 

To bring the article a little more up 
to date, I would like to mention that 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
announced on May 10 that the Depart- 
ment has just completed a study of this 
subject and concludes that a mini- 
mum wage for hired farmworkers is 
both feasible and desirable if the rates 
are set within appropriate limits. 

Although the administration has not 
yet taken a formal position on a bill 
pending before the Migratory Subcom- 
mittee, S. 1085, introduced by Senator 
McNamara, of Michigan, which would 
provide minimum wage coverage for 
farm laborers employed by large corpo- 
rate farms, Secretary Mitchell said he 
hopes the just concluded study will pro- 
vide a basis for consideration of specific 
legislation by the next Congress. We 
will certainly be pleased to receive an 
early report from the Department on 
this matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this informative article from 
the Progressive be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FARM WAGES AND Foop PRICES 
(By Mary K. Farinholt) 

The wage negotiations of big industry 
continually remind the consumer of his own 
stake in industrial wages. But he is rarely 
reminded of wages on the farm. What is 
the consumer’s stake in the pay of the worker 
who cultivates and harvests food? This year, 
the shopper who puts into his market cart 
sugar, potatoes, orange juice, strawberries, 
tomatoes, and corn may have a new im- 
pulse to question his relation to the farm- 
hand. There is now an energetic effort in 
Washington to raise farmworkers’ earnings 
by enacting a Federal minimum wage for 
agriculture. Would retail food prices rise 
if a floor were put under farm wages? 

Agricultural labor has been a political issue 
since the 1930’s when the farmworker was 
excluded from all the protective legislation 
making conditions less risky and more hu- 
mane for the industrial worker. The po- 
litical forces that have joined previously to 
improve the lot of the farmworkers are 
joined again: liberals in Congress, liberal 
organizations, Government and private in- 
vestigations. All these forces are alining 
in a wedge to push through Congress a farm 
minimum wage guarantee. Now, however, 
the wedge has a new edge: Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, who is an outspoken sup- 
porter of a wage floor for agricultural 
workers. 

Speaking before a conference of farm em- 
ployers and Government officials, Mitchell 
said of farmworkers: 

“During the last 10 years their economic 
status has been getting progressively worse. 
They are deprived even of the automatic 
action of a free labor market, in which 4 
labor shortage tends to bring its own cor- 
rection. Such automatic correction is fore- 
closed where foreign labor is provided in 
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sufficient supply at whatever wage level al- 
ready prevails, thus discouraging wages from 
rising. I am convinced that agricultural 
workers must be given the protection of 
minimum wage and maximum hour legis- 
lation.” 

The conditions of the most depressed farm- 
workers have been described fully by Secre- 
tary Mitchell and others: hourly wage rates 
as low as 40 cents an hour for a brief work- 
year; housing like that of farm animals; un- 
availability of health services, schooling, and 
voting to migrant families; transportation 
of migrant families in overcrowded trucks 
for as long as 20 hours at a stretch; preval- 
ence of child labor under 14; lack of com- 
pensation for injury or unemployment. 

Who are the more than 2 million farm- 
workers? Are they like the “Okies” of “The 
Grapes of Wrath” or like Jim at grandma’s 
farm? Are they the Mexicans who some- 
times make the news as illegal wetbacks or 
as legal braceros? 

Less than one-third of the farmworker 
population is regular, like stable resident 
Jim, spending 6 months or more in steady 
employment with one farm employer. The 
rest are seasonal, hired mostly for the har- 
vest season only. Of the seasonal workers, 
some are local residents working for extra 
income; some are American migrants who 
follow the crops up and down the land; and 
about half a million are foreign workers, 
mostly from Mexico and the British West 
Indies. More than half of farm wage work- 
ers labor in the South. Texas and Califor- 
nia, in 1954, accounted for 28 percent of 
farm wage payments. Half the farmwork- 
ers are hired for field crops, chiefly cotton. 
In food production, the main demands for 
labor are for orchard thinning; fruit, nut 
and berry picking; and livestock care. 

Some of the “regulars’’ (nonseasonal farm 
workers) are employed on farms where there 
is but a single hired man. But more than 
55,000 farms hire 10 or more workers during 
the year—the huge corporate farms hiring 
scores or even hundreds. More than 75 per- 
cent of the workers are employed by 6.8 per- 
cent of the farms. Farms having a gross 
yearly income of $25,000 or more constitute 
only 4 percent of commercial farms, but they 
spend 50 percent of the total U.S. farm wage 
bill. 

Farm wages have startling variations: From 
about 40 cents an hour in parts of the South- 
east, to $1.22 in Washington State. Foreign 
workers are now a normal part of the farm 
labor supply, acting as a depressant on ef- 
forts to improve local farm wages and con- 
ditions. Attempts to unionize farm workers 
have failed repeatedly, and union organiza- 
tion as it now exists is not a practical influ- 
ence on national farm labor wages. 

Farm wages lack the growth capacity of 
industrial wages partly because the farm 
labor market is essentially and chronically 
oversupplied. There is always the threaten- 
ing ghostly surplus of foreign workers the 
U.S. employment service will admit to pre- 
vent crop loss if domestic workers do not 
flock around at prevailing wages. The nar- 
rowly seasonal demands of farmer-employ- 
ers, for a single harvest or a short series of 
harvests, or a short round of cultivating and 
thinning and harvest, result in a year-long 
oversupply of farm labor. Growers need a 
waiting labor supply to prevent crop loss; 
much of the domestic labor called for in har- 
vesttime remains unused surplus the rest of 
the year. 

What influence do farm labor wages have 
on consumer food prices? This first step 
toward reckoning the effect of farm wages 
on your own market basket—in the nostalgic 
language of the Department of Agriculture— 
is to measure the margin between prices paid 
to farmers and the retail price you pay for 
the same product. This is the much-de- 
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bated farm-retail spread. The spread cov- 
ers all charges for processing and distribut- 
ing farm products. 

These marketing costs move quite inde- 
pendently of farm prices. For example, 
from 1951 to 1956 food marketing costs in- 
creased despite declining farm prices. Mar- 
keting costs—for wages and profits, taxes, 
freight rates, utilities, packaging materials— 
have been increasing since 1945, as have 
the volume and services of marketing busi- 
ness. The spread between farm and retail 
prices has been widening, and the farmer’s 
share in the consumer dollar has declined. 
In 1957, farmers received 40 cents of every 
consumer dollar spent for food. Of their 
receipts, farmers paid 9.6 percent in wages. 
That is, less than 4 percent of consumers’ 
food expéhses went for farm labor. If the 
farm wage level should rise, even if farmers 
were able to pass the increase straight along, 
the consumer would scarcely feel its effects 
upon his budget. If wage costs rose 25 per- 
cent, for example, retail prices would be 
pushed up a mere 1 percent. 

American agriculture is diverse. What you 
spend on farm labor depends to a great ex- 
tent on which foods you buy, because the 
price spread and the portion paid for farm 
wages differ for each commodity. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that 70 
percent of the retail price for eggs (which 
require practically no processing) goes to 
the farmer, but only 15 percent of the re- 
tail price of cornflakes, with most other farm 
products yielding something between these 
figures to the farmer. 

Fruit and vegetable growers generally have 
heavy labor costs but retain a relatively 
small share of the consumer price. On the 
other hand in eggs and beef the farmer’s 
share of the retail price is relatively large, 
but his cost of labor is lighter. Only where 
the farmer’s share of the consumer dollar 
and his labor cost are both great, might a 
new minimum wage noticeably increase the 
consumer price for that product to meet the 
higher expense for farm labor. 

If the minimum farm wage level were 
forced up, could this cost be passed along to 
the consumer? Growers of certain com- 
modities in certain areas are in a stronger 
position than most to influence their mar- 
ket. In 1955-56, 64 percent of Florida 
oranges for concentrating were acquired from 
growers’ co-ops, profit-sharing growers, or 
processor-owned groves. The typical sugar 
cane processor is also a grower. However, de- 
spite inventive variations on the simple 
farmer-processor deal, farmers generally have 
little hope of influencing their final market. 
If most of them could not respond to higher 
farm wages by making the consumer pay, 
how would they react? 

Industry’s reaction when Congress raised 
the industrial minimum wage to $1 per hour 
in 1955 may throw some light on this ques- 
tion. Conditions were not ripe—as in some 
earlier years—to raise consumer prices au- 
tomatically as a blotter for cost increases. 
With the new minimum, wholesale prices for 
products of low-wage industries did not rise 
any more than average prices for other prod- 
ucts, and effects on the whole economy were 
too small to be discerned. However, some 
of the affected plants made important 
changes in business operations: new ma- 
chinery, rearranged plant layout, reduction 
of overtime, changes in product. 

In agriculture, economists have noticed 
that farm wage rates have increased more 
than 300 percent since the beginning of 
World War II, while prices of farm machinery 
have increased about 50 percent. During 
that time, there has been a sharp accelera- 
tion in the substitution of farm machinery 
for farm labor. Like some low-wage plants 
hit by a new minimum wage law, low-wage 
agriculture would probably respond with in- 
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tensified mechanization and other means of 
increasing an already leap-frogging pro- 
ductivity. 

Seabrook Farms Co.—growers and proc- 
essors of frozen foods—must live with a kind 
of minimum wage, a wage set by collective 
bargaining. Seabrook is a notable exception 
to the lack of union organization of farm 
labor. All its workers are union members 
and all its farm workers receive $1 an hour 
or more. According to a company spokes- 
man: 

“In the last 5 years, our farm wage rates 
have gone up by more than 35 percent. Our 
selling prices have gone down by 15 percent. 
Obviously we did it through mechanization, 
through increases in efficiencies, through 
getting better workers who were more pro- 
ductive. A lot of pen-pushers in the office 
who kept books and did the billing have been 
replaced by a few technicians running IBM 
machines. A lot of pea pickers sweating and 
straining have been replaced by a few skilled 
mechanics running combine harvesters.” 

Sugar production, which has a peculiar 
status in American agriculture, has always 
relied heavily upon foreign contract labor. 
Workers in sugar fields are subject to a mini- 
mum wage determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Our sugar comes from sugar 
cane and sugar beets grown domestically 
(including Puerto Rico and Hawaii), and 
from Cuba and the Philippines abroad. Bal- 
ancing the supply and demand is entirely in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
He decides the amount needed for home con- 
sumption and allots quotas suitable to fill 
the need, right down to the individual do- 
mestic farm and the individual importer. It 
is the Secretary’s quotas which finally -de- 
termine the price of sugar. Subsidies are 
paid to growers for staying within their pro- 
duction allotment. In return for their pro- 
tected status, sugar growers have been re- 
quired to share some of their benefits by 
accepting a Government floor under sugar 
workers’ wages. 

Sugar growers have had a minimum wage 
since 1937, although the actual rate is set 
anew each year and minimum wage stand- 
ards are not uniform in all sugar areas. How 
have the growers reacted? Despite an un- 
usually strong influence on market price, 
and a better share of the consumer price than 
growers of most commodities enjoy, the trend 
among sugar growers has been toward more 
mechanized equipment, larger acreages, 
higher yields per acre. In 1944, 25 percent 
of sugar beet acreage was harvested by ma- 
chine; by 1954, about 84 percent. For 
sugarcane in Louisiana, man-hours per acre 
declined from 180 in 1933 to 120 in 1952, 
and have continued to go down. In Hawaii, 
where workers are in short supply and wage 
rates are far higher, mechanization in cane 
production is much farther advanced than 
anywhere else, and Hawaii has the highest 
yield per acre of any sugarcane area. In 
1957, the average prevailing wage per day in 
Puerto Rico was $3.54; in Louisiana, $5.95; 
in Florida, $8.27; in Hawaii, $11.82. 

No one can tell the exact dollar impact of 
a 75-cent or a $1-per-hour minimum wage in 
agriculture. Secretary Mitchell apparently 
thought it might boost food prices when he 
said: 

“In this country we do not choose to keep 
down our bills, including our food bills, at 
the cost of overworking and underpaying 
human beings. We choose instead to pay 
the price necessary to support an adequate 
wage.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
opposes a farm minimum wage because, it 
claims, agricultural labor is a residual labor 
supply, including many too incompetent to 
command an industrial rate of pay; a min- 
imum wage would price these pathetic 
hangers-on of industrial society out of their 
last labor market. This conforms to the 
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general view that a minimum wage would, 
by increasing mechanization, decrease the 
numbers in the farm labor force. Those 
concerned with helping the farmworker are 
not ted by this opinion, since they 
believe oversupply has been the great bane 
of farm labor. Said John Seabrook, of the 
unionized Seabrook Farms: 

“The sort of thing that would happen is 
this: The price of green beans is about 6 
cents a pound. It costs 3 cents a pound to 
pick them. So suppose we double the agri- 
cultural rate and it now costs 6 cents to 
pick beans, so beans have got to sell for 9 
cents. And as soon as beans sell for 9 cents 
a few farmers are going to go to a farm ma- 
chinery company who have developed a ma- 
chine—it costs about $15,000—to pick beans. 
And it can pick beans—counting amortizing 
the cost—for about 3.25 cents. So those 
fellows are going to start selling beans then 
for 6.25 cents, and pretty soon the price of 
beans is going to be back down because a 
mechanic is going to run this machine. But 
the consumer hasn’t been hurt and the fel- 
low who is working on the farm, instead of 
a picker averaging 50 cents to 60 cents an 
hour, is now a mechanic averaging $2.50 an 
hour. And with some readjustment, society 
is considerably better off.” 

No one expects an upward movement in 
the farm wage to ripple out to the consumer 
with any noticeable splash. Clearly the need 
is great for affirmative action soon on a Fed- 
eral farm minimum wage. 





RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
a speech that I made in 1958 I proposed 
that when we developed reconnaissance 
satellites we should make the informa- 
tion received from the satellites avail- 
able to the United Nations. 

As we all know, the United States on 
Tuesday, May 24, launched the first re- 
connaissance satellite, just at a time 
when tensions in the world are at a boil- 
ing point. We can take the lead now in 
easing the paralytic mistrust and sus- 
picion which pervades the present world 
atmosphere by going before the United 
Nations and offering to that body the 
information gathered from what will 
eventually be a fleet of reconnaissance 
satellites. Surely, there could be no 
more concrete and dramatic way of 
effectively demonstrating to the com- 
munity of nations our willingness to dis- 
arm the international atmosphere. With 
such a fleet of satellites encircling the 
globe, the United Nations would always 
know whether any nation was planning 
a@ surprise attack. 

The reconnaissance satellite has with- 
in its technical facilities one of the great 
defensive and protective mechanisms for 
the United States of America insofar as 
the danger of surprise attack is con- 
cerned. 

If the Soviet Union accepts our plan 
in the U.N., fine, and the world is bet- 
ter off. If it vetoes our proposal, it is 
unmasked before world public opinion as 
a disruptive influence in peaceful rela- 
tions among nations. 

It is such a proposal as this, for a re- 
connaissance satellite as a means of 
really policing, so to speak, the open 
skies, and policing the Earth’s surface, 
which offers a great opportunity for 
world peace and offers an opportunity 
for American initiative in the United 
Nations in the search for world peace. 
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OUR NATIONAL PURPOSE—ADLAI 
STEVENSON’S ANALYSIS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Adlai Stevenson has turned his brilliant 
mind and devotion to America’s greatness 
to an excellent and penetrating analysis 
of our national purpose. Mr. Steven- 
son’s comments appeared this morning 
in the New York Times, as part of a time- 
ly and useful debate on national purpose 
being conducted in the columns of that 
great newspaper. 

Mr. Stevenson touches many crucial 
aspects of program and policies to 
achieve that purpose but central to his 
analysis is a “‘positive vision of society in 
which public authority plays its essential 
part in bettering the lot of all citizens.” 
He says: 

This notion was as inherent as freedom 
itself in the vision of our founders and phi- 
losophers. 

There is no inevitable contradiction be- 
tween these public and private aspects of 
American society. Indeed, they are the es- 
sential poles of energy in a vigorous social 
order. 


The article touches on many programs 
urgent to the future of our Nation and 
the world: effective military security, re- 
development of urban areas, appropriate 
respect and rewards for intellectual and 
artistic achievements, and creation of 
self-respect and self-sustaining growth 
in less developed economies. 

But finally, this great American calls 
attention to the unfortunate impression 
conveyed by the present administration 
that the United States is “dragging its 
feet” on the search for controlled and su- 
pervised disarmament—which ought to 
be America’s primary, public purpose. 

This is a splendid article. It is, in- 
deed, more than an article. Itisreallya 
public document, worthy of the respect 
of all people, not only in America, but 
throughout the free nations of the world. 

Mr. Stevenson sets forth in concise, 
meaningful terms a program of action 
for the American people and the Ameri- 
can Nation. In a sense, he calls this 
Nation to its duty to provide world lead- 
ership at the same time it provides do- 
mestic stability and growth of the 
American economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Stevenson’s thoughtful 
recommendations for policies genuinely 
in the national interest be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. It is my fond hope, 
that this page in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD will be read by every person who re- 
ceives this public document, because Ad- 
lai Stevenson has made a great contri- 
bution to American thinking and Amer- 
ican action in his article, entitled “Our 
National Purpose.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

NATIONAL PURPOSE: STEVENSON’S VIEW— 
THE Pursvuir OF TRUTH AND REWARDS 
FOR INTELLECT ARE PROPOSED 

(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 

It is not too difficult, I think, to state 
the classic goals and purposes of American 
society. We probably cannot improve on 
the definition of our Founding Fathers: “to 
form a more perfect Union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
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for the common defense, promote the gen- 
oe welfare and secure the blessings of lib- 
e i 

Add Tom Paine’s words—“My country is 
the world”—to give our goals universal 
plication, and we have distilled the essence 
out of all the rhetoric about the freedom and 
the democratic self-government for which we 
proudly stand. 

But the difficulty is that aims in the ab- 
stract mean little. A society is measured by 
what it does, and no Fourth of July ora- 
tory will make its purposes great if in fact 
they are small, or change them into a moy- 
ing element in the world’s passionate dia- 
logue of destiny if they are meager and pri- 
vate and unconcerned. 

We have therefore to look at our noble 
purpose of freedom (and surely no one would 
deny that it is the organizing principle of 
American life) in terms of the concrete, 
practical content which Americans give to 
the concept. 

As one might expect in a free society, we 
find at once that freedom itself has many 
meanings and has implied different things 
to different people at different times in our 
national life. In fact, one can observe some- 
thing of a rhythm in the Nation’s mood, a 
swing from one definition of freedom al- 
most to its opposite, recurring regularly 
throughout the almost 200 years of our in- 
dependent history. 


THE PRIVATE ASPECT 


The first mood reflects the private aspect 
of freedom—the right of men to choose their 
own ideas and pursuits, to be free from the 
arbitrary interventions of government, to do 
what they like with their own. 

Many early immigrants escaped the arbi- 
trary restraints of governments in 
and came to set their money and their wits 
to work in the new climate of freedom. This 
sense of the link between freedom and pri- 
vate business has, indeed, been so strong that 
at some periods they have been virtually 
equated, as when Calvin Coolidge thus de- 
fined the American purpose: 

“The business of America is business.” 

But equally freedom has had its public 
aspect as the organizing priticiple of a new 
kind of society. In the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the basic charter of the modern 
world, the picture is of a great civic order 
in which governments, deriving their au- 
thority from the consent of the government, 
help to secure the inalienable preconditions 
of the good life; equality before the law and 
in human respect, life, liberty and, most 
precious yet intangible of rights, the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

This positive vision of society in which 
public authority plays its essential part in 
bettering the lot of all citizens was as in- 
herent as freedom itself in the vision of our 
founders and philosophers. 


THE POLES OF ENERGY 


There is no inevitable contradiction be- 
tween these public and private aspects of 
American society. Indeed, they are the es- 
sential poles of energy in a vigorous social 
order. 

Without individual decision and inventive- 
ness, without widely dispersed centers of 
authority and responsibility, the social or- 
der grows rigid and centralized. Spontaneity 
withers before the killing frost of public 
conformity. Individual citizens with all 
their varied relationships, as parents, neigh- 
bors, churchgoers, workers, businessmen, 
are reduced to the single loyalties of party 
and state. 

In this century we are not likely to un- 
derestimate that danger. We have seen free 
societies destroyed in this way by totali- 
tarians of both the right and the left. 

Yet the pursuit of private interests and 
well-being does not, as the 18th century 
sometimes naively believed, automatically 
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add to the well-being of all. The strong 
caeult of my interest can override the vital 
interests of others, if nature, health, energy, 
and property have weighted the odds in my 
favor. Social evils pile up when little more 
than unchecked private interest determines 
the pattern of society. 

At best, the result is a pressure group 
state in which each organized group jostles 
for its own interests at the expense of the 
weak, the isolated, or the unorganized. At 
worst, the power and influence of the few 
can violate the fundamental rights and 
decencies of the many, as they did in the 
long survival of human slavery and in the 
long resistance of industry to child labor 
laws and minimum wages. : 

In our own prosperous days a new possi- 
bility has arisen: that the many can smugly 
overlook the squalor and misery of the few 
and tolerate, in the midst of unparalleled 
plenty, ugly slums, rural destitution, and 
second-class citizenship. 

It is the often mediocre and sometimes in- 
tolerable consequences of unchecked private 
interest that have led to the reassertion, at 
regular intervals in American history, of the 
primacy of public good. 

Sometimes the swing occurs because evil 
has become so obtrusive that only vigorous 
public action can check it in time. The con- 
viction that the spread of slavery endangered 
the Union itself helped precipitate the Civil 
War. The demoralization of the entire econ- 
omy after 1929 led to the experiments and re- 
forms of Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

Sometimes the swing seems to occur in 
response to subtler promptings. Early in 
this century, for instance, under Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, it was not 
imminent social collapse but disgust at the 
smash-and-grab materialism which was de- 
vouring America that aroused people once 
more to demand the restatement of Ameri- 
ca’s public purposes and a new vision of the 
common good. 

Whatever the reasons for America’s re- 
current swing in emphasis from private in- 
terest to public responsibility, it has always 
had a significant external consequence. It 
has aroused both in America and in the 
world at large the sense, eloquently expressed 
by our greatest statesmen, that the American 
experiment has significance far beyond its 
own frontiers and is in some measure a por- 
tent for all mankind. 


WORKING MODEL NEEDED 


Today I don’t suppose anyone will deny 
that mankind is in acute need of a convinc- 
ing working model of a free society. Never 
in human history has there been an epoch 
of such profound and sudden social upheaval 
on so universal a scale. Never has the work- 
ing model of tyranny made such claims for 
its own effectiveness; never has monolithic 
discipline attacked so savagely what it calls 
the pretentions of the free way of life. The 
whole of human society has become plastic 
me malleable in the flames of social revolu- 
tion. 

Thus there has never been a time when 
the public aspect of American liberty as the 
organizing principle of a great order has 
needed to be more studied and stressed. 

But what do we find? Never before in my 
lifetime, not even in the days of Harding and 
Coolidge, has the mystique of privacy seemed 
to me so pervasive. The face which we pre- 
sent to the world, especially through our 
mass circulation mediums, is the face of the 
individual or the family as a high consump- 
tion unit with minimal social links or re- 
sponsibilities—father happily drinking his 
favorite beer, mother dreamily fondling soft 
garments newly rinsed in a wonderful new 
detergent, the children gaily calling from the 
new barbecue pit for a famous sauce for 
their steak. 
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IT 18 NOT ALL 


No doubt many of the world’s peoples 
want and mean to get a lot more of this. 
But it is not all they want, and they have to 
look hard to find the balancing of 
America’s wider purposes and to learn that 
high private consumption is not our ulti- 
mate aim of life, nor our answer to all man’s 
evils and disorders in a time of breath- 
taking social change. 

For all these good things do not solve the 
problems of urban decay and congestion. 
Behind the shining child in the advertise- 
ment lurks the juvenile delinquent in the 
run-down slum. Nor does high consumption 
guarantee to America’s children the teach- 
ers or the schools that should be their birth- 
right. It does nothing to end the shame of 
racial discrimination. It does not counter 
the exorbitant cost of maintaining good 
health, nor conserve the Nation’s precious 
reserves of land and water and wilderness. 

The contrast between private opulence 
and public squalor on most of our panorama 
is now too obvious to be denied. Yet we 
still spend per capita almost as much on ad- 
vertising to multiply the private wants of 
our people as we do on education to enable 
them to seek a fuller, wiser, and more satis- 
fying civic existence. 

Nor is this imbalance simply a matter of 
drift and the unmeant consequence of our 
fabulous new opportunities for wealth crea- 
tion. It is in real measure the result of con- 
sidered and deliberate Government policy. 

Except for defense, American public ex- 
penditure today is proportionately lower than 
it was in 1939. And while we raise a cheer 
at the fact that we are spending less, let us 
also remember that this means a relative 
decline in support for such basic needs as 
schooling, research, health, small income 
housing, urban renewal, and all forms of 
public services—local, State, and Federal— 
at a time when there has been steadily more 
income to spend on every private want, or 
unwant. 

With the supermarket as our temple and 
the singing commercial as our litany, are we 
likely to fire the world with an irresistible 
vision of America’s exalted purposes and in- 
spiring way of life? 

Even where public spending has been high, 
for defense and economy aid, our perform- 
ance has been more defensive than indicative 
of freedom’s positive purposes. We have 
stressed so much our aim of stopping com- 
munism for our own security that self-in- 
terest has often contaminated our generous 
aid programs. And even in the vital field of 
military security, the administration’s con- 
cern for the citizen as a private consumer 
rather than as a mature, responsible Ameri- 
can who will accept the unpleasant facts 
about his country’s safety, leaves one with 
the lurking suspicion that budgetary con- 
siderations, rather than the stark needs of 
strategy, are determining our defense effort. 


STIRRING OF NEW VITALITY 


In short, at a time of universal social up- 
heaval and challenge, our vision of our own 
society seems to be of limited social sig- 
nificance. An air of disengagement and dis- 
interest hangs over the most powerful and 
affluent society the world has ever known. 
Neither the turbulence of the world abroad 
nor the fatness and flatness of the world at 
home are moving us to more vital effort. We 
seem becalmed in a season of storm, drift- 
ing through a century of mighty dreams and 
great achievements. As an American I am 
disturbed. 

It is arguable that after the shocks and 
rigors of the 1930's and 1940's, we as a nation 
needed a period of relaxation, though I 
would note that the Russians and the Chi- 
nese, after far greater shocks, have had no 
opportunity for a cozy nap. Now, however, 
we have had our rest, and I sense the stirring 
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of a new vitality, possibly the beginning of 
that traditional swing of the political pen- 
dulum away from private pursuits to a con- 
cern for the Nation’s broader purposes. 

I am persuaded that he who speaks clearly 
to the Americans of their social responsibili- 
ties, as well as their private wants, will now 
command a more attentive hearing. I be- 
lieve the old idea of America and its govern- 
ment as a positive instrument for the com- 
mon weal is being restored once again after 
all the cheap sarcasm about “bureaucracy” 
and “creeping socialism.” 

And if a change of mood and attitude to- 
ward our public needs and institutions is 
in fact on the way, I do not think there can 
be much question about the fields in which 
the new sense of responsibility must quickly 
go to work. 

At home we must ask ourselves again what 
quality of life we want, both public and 
private, as citizens of this great republic. 
Education and the arts are the starting 
point, for it is only here that the citizens 
of tomorrow can learn to demand and live 
a fuller life. A respect for excellence and a 
sense of discipline in the attainment of 
knowledge are virtues not just because the 
Russians pioneered the space age and photo- 
graphed the other side of the moon, but 
because the new society that technology is 
building demands a grasp and competence 
among the mass of citizens undreamed of 
in earlier civilizations. 

By education and the arts we mean some- 
thing more than better school buildings, 
higher teachers’ salaries and more scholar- 
ships for the intelligent. We mean a re- 
orientation of our ideals and tastes, the 
strenuous stretching of mental and artistic 
talent, the exaltation of excellence above 
social approval, and of mental achievement 
above quick material success. 

We mean, in short, new standards of re- 
spect and reward for intellect and culture. 
And we mean more stable financing for basic 
research, more concern for advancing knowl- 
edge for its own sake. We mean cooperation 
with other communities of scholars and 
creative thinkers, as in the International 
Geophysical Year, in order that our pursuit 
of truth may be an adventure we share with 
all mankind. And we mean that the pur- 
suit of truth in itself is the highest activity 
of man. 

Here, then, in all its ramifications of ex- 
pense, of standards, content and opportunity, 
is a top priority for a great new America 
and a national purpose few would dispute. 


OUR URBAN LIFE 


I would include not far below a reconsid- 
eration of our urban life. We are adding 
a city the size of Philadelphia to our pop- 
ulation every year. From every large urban 
center the suburbs spread out and out, with- 
out shape or grace or any centered form of 
civic life. Many are so built that they are 
the slums of tomorrow. Meanwhile, town 
centers decay, racial divisions destroy har- 
mony, commuters jam the city approaches 
and a strange, half life of divided families 
and Sunday fathers is growing up. 

If we accept both the fact of our rapid 
growth in population and the fact that most 
people will live in cities, we can begin a 
serious attack upon our congested, ugly, 
inconvenient metropolitan sprawls. We can 
create the preconditions of a good urban 
life that could become a new model for an 
urbanizing world. 

Restoration of compassion is a clumsy way 
to describe another great embracing national 
purpose. In the past, evils and miseries have 
been the driving force of majority discon- 
tent. But now, for the first time in history, 
the engine of social progress has run out 
of the fuel of discontent. We have therefore 
to mobilize our imagination, our personal 
sense of indignation, if we are to act on the 
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conviction that gross poverty, curable ill- 
ness, racial indignity, mental disease and 
suffering in old age are a disgrace amidst 
the surrounding luxuries, privileges and in- 
dulgence of such a wealthy society as ours. 


MUST GO BEYOND 


And here our top priorities must reach 
beyond our shores. For it is not chiefly in 
America or in the fortunate North Atlantic 
basin that the world’s miseries are to be 
found. On the contrary, we confidently pre- 
dict a doubling and tripling of our high liv- 
ing standards. But in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America live scores of millions who, on pres- 
ent forecasts, may have no such expectations. 

This disparity in living standards between 
the rich and the poor is as great a threat to 
peace as the arms race, and narrowing the 
gap is as imperative as arms control. 

Our aid programs should therefore be de- 
signed not primarily to counter communism, 
though they will do this, too, but to create 
conditions of self-respect and self-sustaining 
growth in economies still behind the thresh- 
old of modernization. 

The needs are so staggering that to achieve 
this will demand not only the greatest in- 
telligence, perseverance and financial enter- 
prise, private and public, but also a much 
broader cooperation and joint effort with 
other advanced nations. 

If we accept this as fundamental American 
foreign policy, not on a year-to-year basis 
but for the next critical generation, we shall 
develop the perspective and staying power to 
reach real solutions, not doles, handouts, bad 
debts—and dislike. 


LANDMARKS VANISHING 


And in so doing, we shall do more than 
set the processes of modernization in healthy 
motion. I believe that this is the chief way 
open to us to extend our vision of a more 
perfect Union to all mankind. 

It is a commonplace that in a world made 
one by science and the atom the old national 
boundaries are dissolving, the old landmarks 
vanishing. We can’t have privacy and the 
hydrogen bomb too. 

A workable human society has to be fash- 
ioned and we must start where we can—by 
setting up the institutions of a common eco- 
nomic life, by employing our wealth and 
wisdom to spark the growth of production 
in poorer lands, by working together with 
like-minded powers to establish the perma- 
nent patterns of a workable world economy. 

In this way we can hope to establish one 
of the two main preconditions of peaceful 
human _ society—economic solidarity and 
mutual help. 

The other precondition of peace—and 
this, of all priorities, is our highest—is our 
unwavering search for peace under law 
which, in our present context, means con- 
trolled and supervised disarmament. Only 
a disarmed world offers us security worth the 
name any longer. 

I do not believe, even now, that the world 
accepts the idea that genuine disarmament 
is America’s primary, public purpose. We 
talk of peace and our devotion to it. But 
there is far more hard, unremitting effort in 
the task than speeches or protestations or 
journeys, however distant. 

What seems to be lacking is sincere and 
sustained dedication to this goal aad un- 
wearying pursuit by our highest officers, mili- 
tary, and civilians. There is a widespread 
impression that the United States is dragging 
its feet. 

I believe that the American people are 
prepared to face the cost, the rigors, the ef- 
forts and the challenge which are involved 
in recovering the public image of a great 
America. The cost in physical terms—in 
hard work, in discipline, in more taxes if 
need be—is hard to estimate precisely. 

Any arms control would release resources. 
Our growing gross national product will 
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certainly provide wider margins out of which 
vital public expenditures could be met. 
But if the cost is higher than our present 
level of public spending, I frankly believe 
that education and health for our children, 
dignity and beauty in our civic lives, and 
security and well-being in the world at large 
are more important than the “things” which 
might otherwise have priority. 

But still more important is America’s need 
to face squarely the facts about its situation. 
If freedom is really the organizing principle 
of our society, then we cannot forget that it 
is not illusion, propaganda, and sedatives, 
but truth, and truth alone, that makes us 
free. 

ENTAILS HARD CHOICES 


Under the influence of the politics of 
sedation and the techniques of salesman- 
ship, I believe that in recent years self- 
deceit has slackened our grip on reality. We 
have tended to shirk the difficult truth and 
accept the easy half-truth. Perhaps it is 
always that way. As the old humorist Josh 
Billings used to say: 

“As scarce as truth is, the supply has al- 
ways been in excess of the demand.” 

But we know from our own lives that real- 
ity entails hard choices and disappointments, 
that it measures real achievement not in 
terms of luck but in terms of difficulties 
overcome. I don’t believe our national life 
can follow any other pattern. 

No preordained destiny decrees that Amer- 
ica shall have a!1 the breaks and soft options. 
Neither greatness nor even freedom lies that 
way. So we must surely return to the reality 
principle, to the bracing, invigorating, up- 
land climate of truth itself. I think we are 
ready now to move forward into the rigors 
and glories of the new decade with open 
eyes, eager step and firm purposes worthy of 
our great past. 





REPEAL OF DISCLAIMER 
AFFIDAVIT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recently received a letter from the Na- 
tional Student Association urging favor- 
able action on S. 2929, which is now on 
the Senate Calendar. This bill would 
repeal the provision of the National De- 
fense Education Act which requires a 
disclaimer of subversive beliefs or sub- 
versive affiliations, but the bill would 
retain the positive oath of allegiance re- 
quired of recipients of benefits under 
this act. 

At his press conference on December 
12, 1959, President Eisenhower said he 
favored repeal of the disclaimer require- 
ment. I believe the President’s position 
is sound. A positive affirmation of faith 
and allegiance to our great country is 
far more meaningful and dignified than 
a negative disclaimer requirement. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
act favorably on S. 2929 and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter I received 
from the National Student Association 
be printed at this point in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 24, 1960. 
Hon. HuBert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: President Eisen- 


hower and Vice President Nrxon have both 
proclaimed their support for deletion of the 


disclaimer affidavit from section 1001(f) of 
the National Defense Education. Act. From 
one point of view their statements may be 
viewed as the climax of the long and bitter- 
ly fought battle to delete the controversial 
loyalty requirements. However, in a more 
realistic sense, the climax of the battle will 
come when the Untied States Congress will 
vote on the issue. 

The American Council on Education lists 
as of March 28, 1960, 90 institutions whose 
presidents or boards of trustees have public- 
ly stated disapproval of the disclaimer affi- 
davit. Since the publication of the list 
Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas has said that the loyalty 
oath is “unnecessary and improper.” In ad- 
dition to institutions of higher learning 
themselves, several national education or- 
ganizations have taken a stand against sec- 
tion 1001(f). Included are: The Association 
of American Colleges, the Association of 
American Universities, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

However, objections to the oath and affi- 
davit have not been confined to the adult 
segment of the educational community. 
Students have acted in conjunction with the 
faculty, administration, or board of trus- 
tees of many institutions. In several cases 
the student body through its student gov- 
ernment has taken action prior to that of 
any other body, and there are a number 
of colleges and universities at this moment 
which can point to their student body hay- 
ing made its stand while action by the facul- 
ty, administration or board of trustees is still 
pending. 

Nationwide student opposition to the loy- 
alty and disclaimer affidavit requirements 
was made known at the 12th National Stu- 
dent Congress held at the University of Il- 
linois last August. There 1,200 students rep- 
resenting the United States National Stu- 
dent Association’s 380 member schools and 
1,200,000 student constituency voted over- 
whelmingly to urge deletion of section 
1001(f) of the National Defense Education 
Act. Portions of the resolution called for 
immediate repeal of the affidavit section of 
the bill and are included in the statement 
of Donald Hoffman, president of the asso- 
ciation printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp of March 1, 1960, page 3971. 

USNSA has gone on record as supporting 
S. 2929 and the response of our member 
schools clearly indicates that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of USNSA’s nonpartisan non- 
sectarian constituency supports this deci- 
sion. Letters, postcards, student government 
resolutions, and student newspaper editorials 
received by various Members of the Con- 
gress from colleges and universities across 
the country, copies of which have been sent 
to our national office, pointedly demonstrate 
the concern felt by the American student 
over the threat to academic freedom and our 
historical policy of Federal nonintervention 
in higher education posed by section 1001(f) 
of the National Defense Education Act. 

On behalf of its 1,200,000 members, the 
United States National Student Association 
urges you to support S. 2929 in debate on 
the floor, and to do your utmost to insure 
the passage by the United States Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. JAMES KWEDER, 
Program Vice President. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 92, 86th Congress, the 
Speaker had appointed as members on 
the part of the House of the Joint Com- 
mittee To Make the Necessary Arrange- 
ments for the Inauguration of the Presi- 
dent-Elect and the Vice President-Elect 
of the United States on the 20th day of 
January 1961, himself, Mr. McCormack, 
and Mr. HALLEcK. 





MUTUAL SECURITY—ANSWER TO 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished military writer, George 
Fielding Eliot, has performed many val- 
uable services in the cause of national 
security. His ability to set forth compli- 
cated and basic problems in concise, un- 
derstandable terms has materially as- 
sisted in achieving a wider public 
understanding of the issues which con- 
front our Nation in its struggle to perse- 
vere against the incessant incursions of 
communism. At this time I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate a 
recent article by Major Eliot, “Mutual 
Security—Answer to Challenge,” which 
was recently released to the various pa- 
pers which carry Major Eliot’s syndicat- 
ed column. 

I believe this column is of particular 
significance at this time as it points up 
the vast significance of President Eisen- 
hower’s mutual security program, in the 
light of the belligerent attitude and ut- 
terances of Nikita Khrushchev at the 
summit. 

Of course, there were numerous mo- 
tives underlying Khrushchev’s actions. 
One aspect, in particular, warrants em- 
phasis at this time. If there ever was 
any doubt as to the Kremlin’s objectives 
with respect to the free world’s system 
of alliances, Khrushchev’s action at the 
summit has dispelled those doubts. Rus- 
sian summit policy has heavily under- 
lined and reaffirmed the long-recognized 
fact that the Soviet Union and its Red 
satellites are deliberately embarked upon 
a vigorous program of destroying the 
system of alliances which band together 
the nations of the free world. The 
Kremlin seeks to weaken or destroy those 
alliances. If they can do so, the Red 
rulers are confident that they can prove 
the efficacy of the policy of divide and 
conquer. 

As Major Eliot so well points out, our 
mutual security program is designed to 
support this indispensable system of free 
world alliances, and by so doing to en- 
hance the power of free peoples to resist 
Communist aggression in its many forms. 
Major Eliot clearly explains why the 
nations who band together with us in 
opposing communism will be looking to 
us, particularly since the summit, for in- 
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dications of how firm is our resolve and 
how determined is our sincerity to stand 
with them in these times of peril. 

The action that Congress takes with 
respect to the mutual security program, 
will, in the eyes of all the free world 
nations, be the measure of our inten- 
tions, our determination, and our sin- 
cerity. There is profound thought and 
truth in Major Eliot’s observation that 
if some of the proposed drastic cuts are 
made in the mutual security program, 
“the continued unity of our alliances 
would be gravely imperiled” and further, 
such action “‘would, indeed, be a notable 
victory for the enemies of freedom.” 

In view of the truly great importance 
of the mutual security program, and its 
effect upon our national security and the 
strength and solidarity of the free world, 
I recommend this article by George 
Fielding Eliot to the attention of Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the REcorp 
at this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MuTvaL SECURITY—ANSWER TO CHALLENGE 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 

The unity of the free world is the sole 
reliance upon which free people can depend 
for the preservation of human liberty in the 
face of Soviet challenge. 

The cornerstone of that unity is confidence 
in the power and the will of the people of 
the United States to stand firmly in support 
of their engagements and their allies. 

The one favorable result of the summit 
collapse has been the signs that the free 
world alliances are closing ranks as hope of 
agreement is replaced by the somber prospect 
of a renewal of the cold war. 

Now the more exposed and geographically 
vulnerable members of these alliances are 
looking to the United States for signs that 
we are not weakening in our support, that 
we are not dismayed by the insolent chas- 
tisement to which our President has been 
subjected. Many of these governments have 
been subjected to the most brutal threats 
from the Kremlin. They have been told that 
the treacherous Americans will make use of 
their territory for aggressive purposes and 
then back off and leave them to face the 
consequences when the going gets rough. 

The smallest sign that this might be true 
would be a major disaster probably exceed- 
ing in its evil results the failure at the 
summit. 

Under these circumstances, the pending 
appropriation for the mutual security pro- 
gram assumes critically significant propor- 
tions. 

Here is something we can do to provide 
an outward, visible and immediate sign for 
all to see—including the Kremlin—that we 
stand with our friends and will continue to 
give them military and economic support in 
accordance with their needs, and with the 
common need of all free nations to be able 
to maintain a united defensive front against 
Communist encroachments. 

It is learned that in the shadow of the 
summit debacle the President has expressed 
his feeling of mounting urgency that this 
appropriation should not be slashed, as is 
threatened by persistent critics of the pro- 
gram such as Congressman PassmMaNn, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, who is unfortunately 
chairman of the Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee which has the 
matter in hand. 

The White House staff is making intensive 
efforts to bring to the attention of all con- 
cerned the increasingly vital character which 
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this decision now assumes. A serious cut 
in the appropriation would be accepted 
everywhere as a sign of American weakness 
and vacillation, and as confirmation of 
Kremlin assertions that America will aban- 
don its friends in the hour of danger. 

It should be noted that the mutual secu- 
rity appropriation is of direct importance to 
the continued military security of such 
states as Pakistan, Turkey, Iran, and Norway, 
which have most recently been the targets of 
Soviet threats, and of many others besides. 
Of the $4 billion asked for this year, half is 
direct military assistance, including $1.2 
billion for fixed costs and the implementing 
of past commitments; this is needed just to 
stay where we are now. Beyond that is 
urgently needed $800 million for the mod- 
ernization of armaments including missiles, 
aircraft, electronics, antisubmarine warfare, 
and other essential items. Of the remaining 
$2 billion, a substantial sum is allotted to 
defense support purposes, including eco- 
nomic stabilization to enable our partners to 
maintain their military establishments at a 
prudent level. 

The mere recital of these facts should 
make clear what would happen if the re- 
peated threats of Congressman PassMAN to 
slash a total of $114 billion from the $4 bil- 
lion requested by the President should be 
approved by his congressional associates. If 
this should take place under the shadow al- 
ready thrown across the world by Mr. K’s 
truculence and the dissqlution of all the 
hopes which centered around the summit, 
the continued unity of our alliances would 
be gravely imperiled. 

That would, indeed, be a notable victory 
for the enemies of freedom. 

We have heard brave words from many 
distinguished Members of both Houses of 
Congress about closing ranks behind the 
President in this somber hour. There has 
been a ring of sincerity in so many of these 
utterances that it is difficult, indeed, to be- 
lieve that Congress can fail the President, 
the country, and the cause of freedom 
throughout the world by betraying the prin- 
ciple of mutual security at so critical a 
moment. 





THE ARMED FORCES: DEFENDERS 
OF PEACE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we 
have a very distinguished Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, Gen. Lyman 
L. Lemnitzer. Recently he delivered an 
address at the Armed Forces Day Dinner 
at Savannah, Ga. I think it is timely. 
I think it is full of meat, and deserves 
to be examined by many people. 

General Lemnitzer talked upon the 
subject of “‘The Armed Forces: Defend- 
ers of Peace.” I ask unanimous consent 
that his address may be printed as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE ARMED FoRCES: DEFENDERS OF PEACE 


Address by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, Armed Forces Day din- 
ner, Savannah, Ga., Saturday, May 21, 1960 


It gives me great pleasure to return to 
Savannah. This city offers a visitor a 
memorable combination of warm hospitality 
and beautiful and historic surroundings. 
This combination is difficult to match and 
impossible to excel. For a member of the 
Armed Forces, there is an additional appeal. 
All of the military services have installations 
in this general vicinity—I have in mind not 
only Hunter Air Force Base, of course, but 
Parris Island and Fort Stewart as well. The 


military personnel who have served at any 
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of these posts have strong and happy asso- 


ciations with Savannah. I have personal 
knowledge of this feeling from my own ex- 

jence. During late 1940 and early 1941 
I happen to have taken part in the planning 
for and construction of what was then known 
as Camp Stewart. As you know, this has 
now become one of the Army’s permanent 
installations. 

In addition to all these reasons, I par- 
ticularly value my opportunity to be here on 
this special occasion. I want to take this 
occasion to express to you my appreciation 
for the interest shown in the Armed Forces 
by the people of Savannah. This interest 
has been amply demonstrated by the im- 
pressive way in which you have observed 
Armed Forces Day. From such interest, the 
members of the Armed Forces draw renewed 
inspiration in fulfilling the many require- 
ments of their vital tasks. 

In considering a subject for my remarks 
tonight, it seemed to me that nothing could 
be more suitable than to talk about the 
Armed Forces with regard to the most fun- 
damental of their tasks. The subject which 
I have chosen, therefore, is “The Armed 
Forces: Defenders of Peace.” 

Armed Forces, of course, are designed for 
war. Therefore, it might seem at first 
glance that to speak of them as means of 
preserving peace is a contradiction in terms. 
On the contrary, however, our country has 
no aggressive designs on anyone. For us, 
the prime reason for having Armed Forces 
is to maintain peace—on acceptable terms. 

It is unfortunate but true that the world 
exists today in a state of continuous ten- 
sion. This tension is given intensity by 
military potentialities which have been 
created by advancing technology. Describ- 
ing the situation, President Eisenhower has 
said: “With both sections of this divided 
world in possession of unbelievably destruc- 
tive weapons, mankind approaches a state 
where mutual annihilation becomes a possi- 
bility. No other fact of today’s world equals 
this in importance—it colors everything we 
say, everything we plan and everything we 
do.” 

What makes this situation most alarming 
is the stated objective of international com- 
munism. That objective is world domina- 
tion. It is pursued by every possible means— 
political, economic, and _ psychological. 
Underlying all these is military force which 
is massive in size, global in scope, modern in 
armament, and versatile in capability. The 
influence of this military strength is not re- 
stricted to the possibility of active hostilities. 
The threat which it poses provides the force 
behind the pressures of the cold war. 

We are making every effort to find peace- 
ful solutions to the problems that are the 
sources of tension in the world. Our effort 
must—and will—continue. Asan underlying 
requirement, however, we must have the 
manifest ability to defend ourselves against 
attack. Such an ability is essential to insure 
the preservation of those principles of liberty, 
justice, and human dignity to which we and 
other free world nations are dedicated. 

This ability stems from strength. I want 
to state emphatically that it is not the pur- 
pose of our strength to threaten anyone. 
However, we must have the types and level 
of strength which hold out the clear promise 
of certain retribution for any attack upon us. 
In so doing, we not only protect ourselves, 
but we gain time to continue the search for 
peaceful and acceptable solutions to the 
source of world tension. 

In other words, the objective of our 
strength is to deter war. However, to suc- 
ceed in deterring war, we must have the 
clear capability to win a war if one is thrust 
upon us. This objective is expressed in the 
theme of Armed Forces Day—‘Power for 
Peace.” 

I want to make it clear that the strength 
I refer to is not solely military. It includes 
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the economic resources and structure which 
make us able to produce and support the 
necessary military forces. It includes the 
determination to uphold our cause which 
makes us willing to expend the effort—and 
make the sacrifices, if need be—for the 
support of the military forces we require, 
and to use those forces if we must. Finally, 
our strength includes the military power— 
the product of our economy and our deter- 
mination—which makes us ready to defend 
ourselves and our principles effectively and 
promptly against any military threat. 

The effectiveness of our security does not 
depend solely on the existence of strength. 
There is also a requirement for a sound 
method for the employment of the strength 
we maintain. In other words, we must have 
a valid, well-thought-out strategy. 

After World War II, when we were forced 
to recognize the emergence of the Com- 
munist threats to peace, the United’ States 
was faced with a choice of two basic 
strategies. 

We could withdraw into ourselves, behind 
the no longer effective barriers of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, into Fortress 
America. The Fortress America strategy has 
been aptly described as “taking our first 
stand in the last ditch.” In my opinion, 
such a strategy would provide a guarantee 
of defeat, and mean the loss of all the 
values and principles for which we stand. 

In contrast, we could adopt a forward 
strategy, in which we would draw the line 
against aggression along the outer barriers 
of the free world. It is this strategy which 
we adopted. 

In doing so, we adopted its corollary— 
the concept of collective security. This con- 
cept is both necessary to and made possible 
by our forward strategy. Collective security 
is therefore an absolutely inseparable ele- 
ment of our own national security. Through 
it, we gain enormously in strength and ef- 
fectiveness. 

Let me describe some of the assets we gain 
through collective security. 

Associated with us for mutual defense are 
some 45 free nations located throughout the 
world. These associations are based on 
shared interests and shared devotion to 
common principles. They have made pos- 
sible the creation and maintenance in peace- 
time of actively functioning organizations to 
permit successful combination of all our ef- 
forts and operations in war. I have in mind 
such organizations as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS), the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), and 
the Australia-New Zealand-United States 
Pact (ANZUS Pact). Not all of these call for 
maintenance of military force organizations 
in being. However, they have made it pos- 
sible to establish agreed provisions for the 
creation of such forces when needed. They 
have brought into being an important degree 
of mutual understanding and standardiza- 
tion of practices, weapons, equipment, and 
doctrine. All this would be invaluable in 
case of war. 

A vital element in the development of a 
working collective security system has been 
our mutual security program. I want to say 
more about the military aspects of this pro- 
gram later. For the time being, I merely 
want to point out that the mutual security 
program is based on economic as well as 
military cooperation. Economic strength, as 
I have already indicated, is an essential 
element in military effectiveness. Military 
strength depends upon economic stability. 
At the same time, there is a reciprocal rela- 

tionship—economic stability requires ade- 
quate security, which depends to a great de- 
gree on military strength. This relationship 
points up the importance of military 
strength in resisting the many forms of cold 
war pressure. 
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It is impossible to overemphasize the im- 
portance to our defense of collective secu- 
rity, or of the mutual security program 
which adds so greatly to its strength. My 
colleagues of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
I all agree that none of us would want to 
see a single dollar added to his own specific 
service budget if that dollar had to be sub- 
tracted from the mutual security program. 
Collective security, indeed, is the corner- 
stone of our total security effort. President 
Eisenhower put it very clearly when he re- 
cently said: 

“If nations friendly to us are weakened 
and imperiled, so are we. 

“If other friendly nations are strong and 
free our own strength and freedom are more 
secure. 

“If other nations prosper, so do we.” 

Now, in order to develop, with our Allies, 
the type of military force which can effec- 
tively deter war, we must first identify the 
forms that war could take. 

Most conspicuously, everyone is aware that 
Soviet aggression could take the character 
of what has been called general war. That 
is, it could entail all-out, global attacks up- 
on the United States and the other free 
world nations. Such a war could include 
attack by nuclear or thermonuclear weap- 
ons, delivered by long-range bombers and 
missiles. However, it would not be restricted 
to such attacks—or finally decided by them. 
It would also involve naval operations to 
isolate the United States and our overseas 
Allies from each other. Further, it would 
involve offensives by combined air, sea, and 
ground forces to seize control of land and 
people throughout the world. Indeed, these 
offensives would be the indispensable pre- 
requisite for the aggressor to achieve his ob- 
jective; their success would be essential to 
his victory. The Soviets themselves have 
made clear their belief that the final decision 
in war would be determined by the combined 
operations of land, sea, and air forces. The 
type of force they have developed—strategic 
missiles, offensive ground forces, and strong 
submarine fleets—are additional indication 
of the form they conceive that general war 
would take. 

Aside from being general in scope, the 
Communists could also launch war that 
would be geographically limited. Within 
the area in which it was fought, however, 
limited war could be conducted with a wide 
variety of degrees of intensity. It could 
vary from a small-scale clash to war on the 
all-out if geographically confined scale of 
the Korean war. It could be either nuclear 
or nonnuclear. Even though such a war 
might not directly threaten our own terri- 
tory, it would pose a danger which, although 
indirect, would be gravely menacing. This 
is so because, over a period of time, Com- 
munist absorption of Allied nations one by 
one would weaken the free world as a whole 
and jeopardize the strength of the free 
world’s collective security. As the Presi- 
dent pointed out in the statement I quoted, 
our national security would be affected ac- 
cordingly. 

I have pointed out that successful de- 
terrence of war requires the ability to win. 
However, this ability must be credible to 
the potential aggressor. That is, it must 
exist in terms which he considers valid. For 
that reason, we must insure that we have 
the types of military force which are clearly 
capable of defeating the forces he main- 
tains, in the type of operations in which he 
would employ them. 

Among the requirements we must meet, 
therefore, is to provide the capability to 
retaliate surely and effectively against a 
strategic nuclear attack. The purpose of 
this capability is to insure that a prospective 
aggressor will see no advantage in aggres- 
sion—to make the price of such attack too 
heavy to be offset by what the attacker 
might conceivably hope to gain. 
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With this, we must have the capability 
to protect ourselves against attacks, if de- 
terrence fails, so as to minimize their effects. 
This capability is essential for us to survive 
and retaliate against a massive blow de- 
livered by surprise. 

In addition we must have the capability 
not only to retaliate strategically, but also 
to continue the struggle which would be 
necessary—after the opening blow upon us— 
to defeat the enemy’s forces wherever they 
have attacked. 

Finally, we must be capable of responding 
promptly, effectively, and appropriately to 
attacks which are geographically localized. 
We must be ready to take effective counter 
action throughout the globe, in operations 
involving either nuclear or non-nuclear 
weapons. 

All of these capabilities require forces in 
being; armed with modern weapons; manned 
by trained and dedicated soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, and marines; properly deployed and 
available to fight effectively in any type of 
war, large or small, nuclear or non-nuclear, 
anywhere it may occur. Beyond this, these 
capabilities require a foundation of psycho- 
logical and moral strength based on the con- 
viction and the determination that we will 
prevail. 

In order to meet these requirements, the 
Armed Forces are fulfilling a number of 
broad, interrelated tasks. These tasks are 
mutually supporting and mutually depend- 
ent. 

The first of these which I shall discuss 
is the provision of secure, strategic retalia- 
tory forces. These forces include the mis- 
siles and bombers of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, the fighter-bombers of Tactical Air 
Force units overseas; and Navy carrier-based 
aircraft. The Navy’s Polaris submarines will 
soon be added to this array of power. 

An essential element of the effectiveness 
of these forces is provided by the defensive 
measures we take to achieve their security. 
These measures insure our ability to retali- 
ate effectively even if we are attacked by 
surprise. In part, this security is achieved 
by the mobility, dispersion, and diversifica- 
tion of our retaliatory forces. These factors 
would greatly complicate the task of any 
planner trying to develop an attack which 
would be assured of sufficient success to 
justify being launched. In addition, 
security is provided by the active defenses 
we maintain to intercept and destroy an at- 
tacking force before it could reach its tar- 
gets. These defenses consist of the com- 
bination of Air Force and Navy early warn- 
ing systems, Air Force interceptors, and the 
Army’s surface-to-air missiles. Currently, 
We are working on development of a 
weapon—the Nike-Zeus—for defense against 
attack by missiles. All these defensive forces 
are united into a coordinated, centrally di- 
rected organization—the North American 
Air Defense Command (NORAD). Included 
under the operational control of this organi- 
zation are not only all U.S. air defense forces, 
but also the air defense units of Canada as 
well. The commander of NORAD is Gen. 
Laurence Kuter, of the U.S. Air Force. His 
Deputy is Air Marshal C. R. Slemon of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. 

The next major task which the Armed 
Forces are carrying out is the maintenance 
of forward deployments. That is, forces of 
all military services are stationed, along- 
side forces of our allies, in key strategic 
locations overseas. In the European area, 
we have the 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, the 7th Army in Germany, and 
Tactical Air Force units for essential air 
support. In the Pacific area, we have the 
7th Pleet in Far East waters; the 8th 
Army and Tactical Air Force units in Korea; 
@ Marine Corps division in Okinawa, where 
it is soon to be joined by a reinforced air- 
borne battle group of the Army; and an 
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Army division—the 25th—in Hawaii. These 
forces provide clear evidence to our allies— 
and also to our potential enemies—that we 
are able and determined to act promptly and 
effectively against any military aggression. 
As such, they make a vital contribution to 
the deterrence of war—limited or general— 
and to the strength of the collective security 
system. They also contribute to the strength 
of allied resistance to the Communists’ cold 
war operations. 

It would be unsound, of course, to spread 
our military forces thin so as to try to have 
some strength everywhere. Indeed, there is 
no need for us to do so, because we have 
allies throughout the world. However, Com- 
munist aggression could occur in any num- 
ber of widely separated areas. We must 
therefore be ready to come to the assistance 
of our allies in case of attacks upon them 
in areas where we do not have American 
forces deployed. Also, we must be able to 
reinforce the units we maintain overseas if 
they should be attacked. To meet this re- 
quirement, the Armed Forces carry out the 
next of the broad tasks which I mentioned. 
This is the provision of strategic reserves. 
These are centrally located forces of all the 
military services which can be rapidly dis- 
patched wherever they are needed to conduct 
any type of operations required. Our strate- 
gic reserves include Tactical Air Force units 
in the United States, Fleet Marine Forces, 
and the Strategic Army Corps. In addition, 
there are the Army division in Hawaii and 
the Marine Corps division on Okinawa—to- 
gether with the Army battle group which 
will soon join it there. Although I men- 
tioned these forces in connection with for- 
ward deployments, they also are a valuable 
asset in our total strategic reserve capability. 

The need to provide continuing support to 
our forward deployments and to move our 
strategic reserves promptly in case of mili- 
tary emergencies points up the next major 
task which the Armed Forces are carrying 
out. This task is the provision of the ca- 
pability to maintain a steady flow of men, 
weapons, equipment, and supplies over the 
air, sea, and land lines of communication 
from the United States to the combat zone. 
This flow must continue despite an enemy’s 
efforts to block it. Therefore, this capability 
not only requires transportation, but also 
requires the effective protection of the air, 
sea, and land routes over which this trans- 
portation moves. The Military Air Trans- 
port Service, the Military Sea Transport 
Service, the Army’s Transportation Corps, 
and the joint defenses of transportation 
lanes and facilities against air and sub- 
marine attacks all contribute to the accom- 
plishment of this vital task. 

Still another broad task which must be 
performed is the maintenance of the ability 
to augment our peacetime active military 
strength if war breaks out. The require- 
ment to expand would occur even in the 
case of comparatively small-scale operations. 
It is not restricted solely to mobilization of 
military forces, but includes actions to in- 
sure production of the equipment and sup- 
plies necessary to carry out the operations 
to win the war. 

In part, this task is performed by stock- 
piling equipment, maintaining plans for 
conversion of industry to military produc- 
tion, and providing both active and passive 
protection of industrial, communications, 
and population centers against attack. In 
this connection, Civil Defense activities have 
a direct influence on our military effective- 
ness, This is because they can minimize 
the effects of enemy blows. A clearly effec- 
tive civil defense, therefore, contributes to 
the deterrent effectiveness of our total mili- 
tary effort. 

For the initial mobilization of military 
manpower, the Armed Forces look to their 
respective reserve components—the Army 
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and Air National Guard and the Army, Navy, 


Air Force, and Marine Corps Reserves. 
These organizations provide trained, ready 
individuals and units. Speaking of the 
Army, about which I naturally have most 
detailed knowledge, we have reserve com- 
ponent forces built around 37 combat 
divisions—27 from the National Guard and 
10 from the Army Reserve. In every respect, 
their organization parallels that of active 
Army units. Their readiness and training 
are at the highest peak in our peacetime 
history. They provide an invaluable asset 
both for the rapid expansion of active forces 
in case of war and for any emergency or 
disaster occurring in the United States. 

The final major task of the Armed Forces 
which I shall discuss is cooperation with 
our allies. All of the previous tasks which 
I have mentioned contribute to the achieve- 
ment of this cooperation. What I have spe- 
cifically in mind, however, is the activity of 
the Armed Forces in connection with the 
military aspects of the mutual security pro- 
gram. Under this program, we are assist- 
ing in the development of the military 
strength of 42 allied nations. Even a brief 
tabulation of the forces the nations par- 
ticipating with us in this program are main- 
taining provides some impressive totals. 
Their ground forces consist of no less than 
5 million men. Their navies comprise 2,200 
combat ships. Their air forces have more 
than 25,000 aircraft, and about half of these 
are jets. : 

All of the U.S. Armed Forces are assisting 
in the development of allied strength under 
the mutual security m. The Army 
alone, through its military assistance ad- 
visory groups and military missions, is as- 
sisting in the training of the equivalent of 
approximately 200 allied divisions. These, 
with their counterparts in the other types 
of military forces, constitute a vast con- 
tribution to the sum of free world military 
strength. They are an important element 
in the ability to achieve the common goal, 
which is to deter the Communists from risk- 
ing military aggression. 

To sum up my remarks, I want to stress 
the major points in what I have said this 
evening. 

Most basically, the object of all our mili- 
tary effort is to prevent war. To do so, how- 
ever, requires us to maintain military 
strength which is capable of winning war if 
deterrence fails. Our ability to win must be 
clearly evident, which means that it must 
stem from the types of forces which the 
prospective enemy recognizes will insure the 
defeat of any military aggression he might 
consider undertaking. The more clearly we 
possess this ability, the less likely we are to 
be called upon to employ it. 

In developing military strength, we have 
joined with the other free nations of the 
world in a cooperative effort to insure our 
common defense through collective security. 
This collective security system provides the 
foundation of our own national security sys- 
tem. It represents a vast, widespread, and 
impressive total of strength. In contributing 
to this strength, we threaten no nation. 
The purpose of our effort is to deter war by 
promising the sure defeat of aggressive 
attack upon us or our allies. 

The forces which make up our military 
strength are versatile, flexible, and powerful. 
They require—and include—the strengths 
and special capabilities of all our Armed 
Forces, organized under the type of control 
and cordination to insure their most effec- 
tive employment in combination. Where 


appropriate, they are united under cen- 
tralized direction with the forces of our allies. 
I can assure you that the maintenance and 
continuing improvement of this combined 
capability is the object of the fullest energies 
of all your Armed Forces. 
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Sustaining the Armed Forces are the un- 
derstanding and support of the people of the 
United States, whom the Armed Forces serve. 
Such understanding and support provide the 
indispensable source not only of the ma- 
terial effectiveness of the military services, 
put also of the moral and psychological 
strength of their individual members. The 
interest of the people of Savannah, which 
you have so clearly displayed in your ob- 
servance of Armed Forces Day, is an impres- 
sive manifestation of the understanding and 
support to which I refer. These, in turn, are 
a reflection of something of the most pro- 
found importance—the American dedication 
to the principles on which this Nation was 
built and for which it stands today. This 
dedication gives unmistakable proof of the 
firm determination of the American people 
to uphold these principles against any threat 
the future may bring. 

The union of this national determination 
with the military strength represented by the 
united capabilities of our combined Armed 
Forces and those of our allies provides the 
vital source of our power—and, through it, 
our surest hope for peace. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
AFTER THE SUMMIT FAILURE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to comment briefly upon the inter- 
national situation as it appears today, 
after the President’s address to the Na- 
tion last night. I hope, as a result of 
that address, which I thought on the 
whole made a constructive contribution 
to our national posture, that we shall 
have no more talk on either side of the 
aisle, or outside of this Chamber, accus- 
ing individuals of either party of being 
“soft on communism.” From now on 
the phrase “soft on communism” should 
go out of the lexicon of phrases which 
responsible politicians can use with re- 
spect to other American citizens. 

I say that, Mr. President, not only in 
the light of the President’s speech, but 
also in the light of a statement issued on 
Monday by the distinguished Governor 
of New York, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
which was published in Tuesday’s issue 
of the New York Times. 

Because I wish to be, this afternoon, 
extremely nonpartisan, I should like to 
commend this statement by Governor 
Rockefeller to all of my friends, and par- 
ticularly to those on the other side of 
the aisle. 

The statement was printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD for May 24, 1960, 
by Representative Vicror ANFuso, of 
New York. I shall not, therefore, ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp again. 

I find myself in complete accord with 
what Governor Rockefeller said. The 
substance of his statement was that— 

There is a clear and compelling need to 
face the facts concerning the failure of the 
summit conference at Paris—and to examine 
these facts with reason and courage and 
candor— 


And that— 


this need is equally binding on citizens gen- 
erally and on our two political parties in 


particular. 


As I read the statement, I thought to 
myself that it might have been written 
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by Adlai Stevenson, but I found instead 
: a a statement by Governor Rocke- 
eller. 


Governor Rockefeller said: 

We Republicans and Democrats alike, dare 
not and must not, at such a time as this, 
flee from the open and honest exercise of 
reason in favor of partisan preferences and 
postures. The facts—and the debate upon 
them—must be neither exploited nor evaded. 

The people need to know what went wrong, 
where we are, and where we are going. 


Governor Rockefeller calls for a great 
and a candid debate on what went wrong 
at the summit, and why, and how we can 
prevent such blunders from occurring 
again. He says—and I agree— 

I fervently hope that the Democratic Party, 
in its proper desire to get at the facts, will 
not engage in any shallow partisan effort to 
assign all error to its adversaries, all wisdom 
to itself. 


I say “Amen” to that. 

He further said: 

I hope, no less fervently for being a Re- 
publican, that Republicans will not try to 
disguise the present situation for equally 
partisan reasons. For it would be false and 
frivolous—and ultimately damaging to both 
Nation and party—to dismiss sober criti- 
cism of specific American conduct as a peril 
to national unity. 


With this I find myself also in accord. 

He further said: 

We must be clear about the proper mean- 
ing of national unity—and what it does not 
mean. 

It does not mean that debate threatens 
unity or that dissent suggests disloyalty. 

It does not mean that a free people should 
suspend or suppress its own self-examina- 
tion for fear that the exercise be distorted 
by our enemies. 


He further said: 

A democracy must deal with facts. If it 
starts dealings with fictions, it is merely 
trying to deceive others. 


With all of this philosophy with re- 
spect to a great debate on our interna- 
tional situation, I find myself in complete 
accord. 

Governor Rockefeller points out that: 

The crudity of Soviet conduct gives neither 
reason nor excuse for denying that some 
aspects of American conduct, immediately 
prior to the conference, demand examination 
of their purpose and prudence. 


Governor Rockefeller states that he 
does not believe the facts known to date 
add up to a fatal debacle, any more than 
that they suggest a shining victory. He 
argues that the discussion and the de- 
bate upon these matters must not de- 
generate into a clash of absurd partisan 
absolutes, must not be allowed to become 
a thing of glib cliches or irresponsible 
invective or bitter slogans, but must be a 
thing of sense and substance. 

Mr. President, I hope we shall not 
hear those bitter cliches any more in the 
Senate or elsewhere throughout the 
country, or the assertion that particular 
individuals who are patriotic Americans, 
regardless of their party, are “soft on 
communism.” 

Governor Rockefeller continues: 

The future is what matters. This defines 
the test for both political parties: to give 
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positive proof that we can make a difficult 
= stressful time a thoughtful and creative 
me. 

Let our reasoning be rigorous, our speech 
fair, our judgments honest. There is no 
other way to discover truth or to define 
purpose. 


So again I hope we shall have a fair, 
nonpartisan study or inquiry into what 
took place before the summit. I know 
of no Member of this body who is better 
qualified to conduct such a hearing than 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations {[Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. I am sure that inquiry will 
not be impeded by anyone because of 
partisan politics. I feel most strongly 
that our obligation in this body is not to 
look to the past, although it is impor- 
tant that the mistakes of the past should 
be searched out and that we should at- 
tempt to arrive at a course of action by 
which they will not be repeated. But 
we should look to the future, and it is 
for that reason that I commend the 
President of the United States for what 
- said in his talk to the Nation yester- 

ay. 

There was much in that speech with 
which I cannot agree. I thought his 


efforts to explain away the unfortunate — 


blunders which preceded the collapse of 
the summit conference were, to put it 
mildly and in a friendly way, ingenuous. 
I thought that some of the things which 
he had to say in defense of the com- 
munications alert ordered by Secretary 
Gates were not particularly persuasive. 

I felt that his entire defense of the 
conduct of his administration was some- 
thing less than convincing. 

Yet the President of the United States 
also looked at the future, and he looked 
at the future through the same eyes with 
which I think an overwhelming majority 
of patriotic and intelligent Americans 
will look also. He did not revive the 
charge that Americans who speak up in 
support of peace are “soft on com- 
munism.” He did not suggest that we 
should “go it alone.’ He did not deal 
with the mythical dangers of concluding 
an intelligent treaty with adequate in- 
spection and control in the field of nu- 
clear arms testing. He did not indicate 
a desire to break off the disarmament 
conference. In fact, he said with re- 
spect to our relations with the Soviet 
that we and all the world realize, de- 
spite our recent disappointment, that 
progress toward the goal of mutual un- 
derstanding, easing the causes of ten- 
sion, and reduction of armaments is as 
necessary as ever. He spoke of his de- 
termination to continue these peaceful 
efforts, including participation in the 
existing negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. He spoke of the progress we have 
made in that regard, and says we are 
prepared to preserve it and to build on 
it. 

He spoke further of conducting ne- 
gotiations not merely on the basis of 
surface harmony, but, rather, as a care- 
ful search for common interests between 
the Western Allies and the Soviet Union. 

He spoke with some encouragement on 
continuing the search for a meaningful, 
safe, and, from the American point of 
view, sound, nuclear test ban. He spoke 
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also of not relaxing our search for new 
means of reducing the risk of war by 
miscalculation. He said as far as Ameri- 
cans are concerned, our program for in- 
creased contacts between all people, in- 
cluding the Russians, shall continue. He 
concluded with his pledge to his fellow 
Americans to journey anywhere to pro- 
mote the cause of peace, and his renewed 
determination to pursue a peace of dig- 
nity, friendship, honor, and justice. He 
said that we and our allies working to- 
gether will continue to work for the sur- 
vival of mankind and freedom. 

Mr. President, those are sound and 
patriotic words, and yet they could well 
be criticized—not by me and not, I hope, 
by any other Member of this body, nor 
by and other responsible American in 
public life—as being “soft on commu- 
nism.” 

So I hope the “lunatic fringe” in both 
parties, whom I shall not deign dignify 
by name, will stop the business of sug- 
gesting that we must now proceed in- 
evitably either to a preventive war or 
to mutual destruction. I hope the sane 
and sensible Senators, who constitute 
the overwhelming majority of this 
body—in fact, more than the two-thirds 
necessary at any time to shut off de- 
bate—will renew their own determina- 
tion to create a climate in the Senate 
which will be conducive to peace and 
efforts for peace. 

My principal regret with respect to the 
speech of the President was that he did 
not see fit again to reiterate his desire 
to have the iniquitous Connally amend- 
ment in our adherence to the World 
Court repealed, as it should be repealed, 
to bring our posture in international af- 
fairs in line with the status of most of 
our allies, and to indicate by one small 
deed that we will implement our words 
when we say that we believe in world 
peace through world law, to show that 
isolationism is really dead in this body, 
and that we recognize the necessity of 
building on an equal basis a system of 
world law with the other free peoples of 
the world, and, indeed, with all the peo- 
ples of the world, because it is only 
through world law that world pleace can 
come. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Tennessee, who has 
made such a great contribution to the 
debate on world affairs already, and Iam 
sure will make additional great contribu- 
tions as the days go by. 

Mr. GORE. I am grateful to my 
friend for his generous remarks. Like 
the able senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, I found praiseworthy sentiments 
and proposals in the President’s speech. 
I also found that it raised new ques- 
tions. As an example, let me read one 
sentence from the President’s address 
in which he referred to the U-2 flight. 

As to the timing, the question was really 
whether to halt the program and thus forego 
the gathering of important information that 
was essential and that was likely to be un- 
available at a later date. 


Mr. CLARK. Let me interrupt by 
saying that the statement which the 
Senator from Tennessee just read seems 
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to me to be a perfectly specious com- 
ment, that we had been overflying Rus- 
sia for the last 4 years, that Mr. Khru- 
shchev knew it, and that the only reason 
he had not spoken about it was that he 
could not shoot our plane down or could 
not catch it, and that it was a most 
unfortunate thing that this particular 
pilot, through some error, either through 
the failure of his engines, the failure of 
oxygen, or some other failure, got down 
low enough so the Soviets could catch 
him. I agree, and I think my friend 
agrees with me, that the statement of 
the President is completely unsound. 
There was no need to schedule that par- 
ticular flight at this particular time. 

Mr. GORE. The President has said 
that the decision was made to go for- 
ward with the program. 

The President said: ““The question was 
really whether to halt the program and 
thus forgo the gathering of information 
that was essential.” That raises a ques- 
tion. What information was essential 
to the national interest? What infor- 
mation was so important and so essen- 
tial to the national interest as to justify 
the risk of the flight so near the sum- 
mit conference, and thus endanger the 
success of the conference? That is one 
question that this raises. Then: The 
President says that this information was 
likely to be unavailable at a later date. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder why. 

Mr. GORE. SodolI. I do not know 
the answer to that question. Having 
made the statement, that the President’s 
address raised more questions than it 
answered, I asked the Senator to yield 
in order to read one sentence, which at 
least raises two or three or even more 
questions. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I certainly hope that these questions will 
be looked into by the study which the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and his com- 
mittee are about to engagein. The Sen- 
ator will recall that in the remarks 
which I made a few minutes ago I indi- 
cated my dissent with most of the first 
part of the President’s speech, but my 
strong approval of that part in which he 
asked the American people to renew the 
search for peace. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 


Mr. CLARK. I am very happy to 
yield. 
Mr. GORE. I did not raise this ques- 


tion as a matter of criticism. I cite as 
a matter of fact that the mere reading 
of the later clause of the sentence causes 
the able Senator from Pennsylvania to 
ask the question “Why?” I am unable 
to answer the question. I cite it as 
evidence that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations must be earnest in its probing, 
to develop the truth for the American 
people, because it is only through the 
development of the truth and the cor- 
rection of mistakes that this great Na- 
tion of ours can demonstrate to the 
world its will and its capacity to cor- 
rect these mistakes and proceed upon a 
correct course and policy. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with my friend 
that what he has said is something that 
we will have to do. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to have heard the remarks of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, and for 
juxtapositioning the statement of Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and the speech of the 
President. 

As so often happens in these matters, 
those who oppose what I call an airing 
or a study, and what others call an in- 
vestigation, had a right to fear that it 
would end up in a free-for-all battle of 
charge and countercharge, which would 
distract us and tear the fabric of our 
national being very badly, and thus make 
us a rather sorry spectacle to the world. 

On the other hand, those who, like the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the elo- 
quent Senator from ‘Tennessee and 
other Senators, including myself, and 
Governor Rockefeller, feel that this 
ought to be looked into, had some ground 
rules. 

This matter has now been happily 
composed. I only express the hope that 
we will give as much credit for sincerity 
to those who opposed as to those who 
proposed, because there is so much out 
of which, to use a colloquialism, partisan 
hay can be made, and that all of us who 
feel as my colleagues and I do about 
these international questions, should be 
busying ourselves now to firm the struc- 
ture and cement up the cracks and put 
new foundations under our determina- 
tion to work to that end, and to work, 
as George Kennan told us this morning, 
in his statement before the Subcommit- 
tee on National Policy Machinery, with 
a new burst of effort and a new massing 
of resources for the integration of the 
free world and for the development and 
fortification of the United Nations. 

Without being a Pollyanna about unity 
and about people agreeing, I believe that 
recognition has been given to the fact 
that those who opposed the holding of 
an investigation were not all wrong, any- 
more than those who proposed an in- 
vestigation were all right. Of course 
this matter has now been happily 
resolved. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am, of 
course, in accord with the general tenor 
of what my friend from New York has 
said. However, I suspect that he will 
also be in accord with a brief statement, 
not of the other side of the coin, but on 
an equally important principle of free 
government, which I would propose to 
him, in view of the discussion and de- 
bate, and that is that those who dis- 
agree with a particular attitude with 
respect to foreign policy are neither 
disloyal nor guilty of treason, or that 
they are “soft on communism”: that 
what we must search for is the truth, 
and that in a democratic society truth 
appears, as a rule, only after a rigorous 
debate conducted in accordance with 
Marquis of Queensbury rules by mature 
men, and that there should be no resort 
to the throwing of political mud. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe Governor 
Rockefeller put it very well—and per- 
haps the Senator and I both use this 
same approach—when he used the word 
“responsible” in terms of a debate with 
a deep sense of the issues which are at 
stake and the cause which is at stake. 
I do not see how anyone could take ex- 
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ception to the desire to give the matter 
what I call a thorough airing and what 
the Senator calls thorough discussion 
and debate. I am glad that the matter 
is now back on the track. I havea hand 
in it in my subcommittee, and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has a hand in it 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the whole Senate will also, as the 
subject is further discussed on the floor. 
As is usual in our country, after a little 
heat there is much light. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I believe that the Presi- 
dent’s forthright statement of approval 
of the inquiry is fortuitous. It augers 
well. It will be a fine influence for ob- 
jectivity. This statement on his part, 
added to that of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, will 
serve to promote the type of inquiry of 
which the Senate and the country, I 
hope, will be proud. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to say to 
my friends that again I have been at 
this business too long, as they have also, 
to be interested in pious phrases. What 
really worried me was that the kind of 
thing which occurred within a few days 
following the breakup of the summit 
conference, would drive a wedge in the 
bipartisan group of Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House who are indispensably 
voting measures which will have to back 
up our intentions and our desires. 

Therefore, I feel that my colleagues 
and I, without regard to party, had to 
make whatever contributions we could 
make to put that situation back together 
again, because we must, if we are going 
to get the job done and be successful 
in our appeal to the American people 
for the sacrifices they must make, be 
of one mind in pursuing a common ob- 
jective. That was my interest in rais- 
ing the question this morning and that 
it why I am so pleased with the dis- 
cussion now. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Candor prompts me to 
suggest that I have felt that some com- 
ments outside this body, as well as an 
occasional one in this body, nave tended 
to imply that critical questions, such as 
have been raised by the distinguished 
Governor of the great State which the 
able Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] has the honor, in part, to rep- 
resent, and critical questions raised by 
members of the opposition party and by 
persons who do not claim allegiance, 
perhaps, to other parties, are in oppo- 
sition to unity and even subvert unity, 
to use a strong word. True unity can- 
not thus be defined or treated. True 
unity of purpose in this undertaking re- 
quires an implacable search for the 
truth concerning the events which led 
to this diplomatic debacle, which all men 
of good will must regret. 

It is in this spirit that I think we must 
search and seek out the truth—that 
part which can be sought and revealed 
without injury to the national security— 
not with any desire to deny to the Pres- 
ident the support to which he is en- 
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titled and which the national interest 
requires, and not to forestall or to pre- 
vent the necessary monolithic patriotic 
unity which this Nation has shown and 
can always demonstrate in times of 
stress. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee for 
his comments. I think we have rather 
constructively explored the subject up 
to this point. 





ADJUSTMENT OF LEGISLATIVE JU- 
RISDICTION OVER CERTAIN LAND 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to S. 1617, the bill ex- 
pected to be called up tomorrow, re- 
lating to legislative jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the United States over land 
in the several States used for Federal 
purposes, and for other purposes, and 
ask that it be printed under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 


and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BarTLeTT in the chair). Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am willing to agree to the re- 
quest, provided the quorum call be re- 
sumed after the Senator from Missouri 
has made his speech. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for his courtesy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have an agreement as to 
that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
quorum call may be renewed later on. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
consent to have the quorum call resumed 
after the Senator from Missouri makes 
his speech, I must object to the request 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum can be suggested at 
any time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately after the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is concluded, there 
be a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE: LESSONS FOR THE 
FUTURE 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 

the President has made his report on 


the collapse of the summit. 
He is back again in the United States, 
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Even the most ardent. supporter of 
the Presidential Office cannot now object 
to candid consideration of the debacle, 
unless he is prepared to assert that the 
Presidency is above discussion. 

No Democratic President ever asked 
for such immunity; and no Republican 
ever accorded it to him. 

But one has no heart for criticism, 
except as it may lead to urgent remedial 
action. The damage which these blun- 
ders have done to the security and pres- 
tige of our country and of our allies 
and to the whole free world has been 
too great to warrant thought of any- 
thing but repairing it. 

There is no need, here, to pick a 
scapegoat, for there is blame enough 
for all concerned, and in generous meas- 
ure. 

The President rightly resented 
Khrushchev’s unpardonable conduct in 
heaping insult and indignity upon him, 
and, through him, upon the United 
States. 

The President spoke, again rightly and 
warmly, of the generous support which 
General de Gaulle and Prime Minister 
Macmillan extended to him. 

The President properly urged a clos- 
ing of the ranks among ourselves and 
with our allies, to meet the hostility 
with which Mr, Khrushchev has now 
replaced the “relaxation of tensions,” 
which so recently was his theme. 

But a few of the President’s revela- 
tions about his understanding of our 
international relations deserve closer 
analysis. 

“Of course,” he said last night, “we 
had no indication or thought that basic 
Soviet policies had turned about.” 

It all depends, I suppose, on what the 
President means by “basic Soviet poli- 
cies.” If he means that he had no 
idea the policy of “relaxing tensions,” 
of “peaceful competition,” of the “spirit 
of Camp David” had been tossed over- 
board, this can only have been because 
no one bothered to tell him what Mr. 
Khrushchev had recently been saying. 

How would the President have missed 
Mr. Khrushchev’s speech at Baku, in 
April, where he repeated his threats and 
intentions about Berlin ir. the most 
brutal and direct language he had ever 
used? It was plain that there were 
stormy times ahead, on Berlin. 

The President also said, “Nor had our 
own policies changed.” Well, Mr. 
Khrushchev thought they had. At 
Camp David, he got the idea that the 
President thought Berlin presented an 
“abnormal” situation, and that he would 
go to Paris to move it in the direction 
of “normality.” 

But when Mr. Khrushchev visited 
General de Gaulle, in April, he got the 
word that the West was not planning 
to make any concessions on Berlin. 

The President knows now, so he told 
us, that Mr. Khrushchev, even before 
he left Moscow, had planned to cancel 
the Eisenhower invitation and wreck the 
conference. 

But, by his own statement, he thought 
in April that “the Soviet leaders might 
at last be ready for serious talks” on 
Berlin. He went to Paris, he said, “to 
explore that possibility.” 
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What he apparently did not grasp 
was that the only talks on Berlin which 
Mr. Khrushchev would regard as seri- 
ous were talks which left Berlin open to 
Communist control. 

A basic fact would still appear to 
escape the President. It is that, while 
the U-2 incident furnished a mode by 
which Mr. Khrushchev could bring the 
Paris conference to spectacular and hu- 
miliating disaster, it was bound for fail- 
ure, and that the tensions were height- 
ened when Mr. Khrushchev learned that 
the Allies would refuse to accede to his 
demands on Berlin—for he believed, and 
doubtless still believes, that he is strong 
enough to achieve them. ‘ 

Other lessons of this summit meeting 
are quite plain. To be sure, they have 
been learned more painfully than those 
of the 1955 summit; but they reinforce 
the lessons of 1955. 

The President knew these once, and 
could recite them letter perfect. One of 
those 1955 lessons was that these meet- 
ings are too dangerous for any President, 
except when negotiation has cleared 
away most of the obstacles, and has 
paved the way for formal agreements by 
heads of government. 

President Eisenhower knew this after 
the “Spirit of Geneva,” 1955 model, had 
proved a nonstarter. He was deter- 
mined, so he said, never again to go to 
one, unless the foundation of agreement 
had first been laid. 

Yet he went without it, because he 
was forced to go. And here lies the sec- 
ond lesson: He was forced to go, because 
a summit meeting, along with an ex- 
change of visits between Washington and 
Moscow, was the price which Mr. Khru- 
shchev exacted before he would relax 
the time limit within which to discuss 
the terms on Berlin—terms which the 
Russians have demanded since the au- 
tumn of 1958, and still demand. 

And Mr. Khrushchev got his price, be- 
cause—as I have been pointing out year 
in and year out—President Eisenhower 
not only failed, but he refused to provide 
military power which would make us se- 
cure against this sort of Soviet black- 
mail. 

Although the Western leaders were 
forced to go to the summit, they be- 
lieved they could refuse Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s demands and could divert dis- 
cussion to other subjects, since Mr. 
Khrushchev was most anxious to get the 
President to Moscow. 

It was then that Mr. Khrushchev was 
offered such an opportunity as has 
seldom been given into such willing and 
unscrupulous hands. By a series of 
blunders, each surpassing its predeces- 
sor, the President of the United States 
became a bound and living sacrifice for 
such public denigration and humiliation 
as no occupant of that high office had 
ever before experienced. 

Mr. Khrushchev not only humiliated 
Mr. Eisenhower, he heaped contempt 
upon one of the great assets of the free 
world—the Office from which it had 
more than once been rallied to defend 
and save freedom itself. 

But one gets no impression that the 
President realizes that anything serious. 
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not to say disastrous, has occurred, or 
that he has learned anything from what 
he calls our recent disappointment. 

What, for instance, does he propose 
that the nations do? Nothing but the 
presummit prescription of the admin- 
istration for a spring tuneup. Sulfur 
and molasses, without the sulfur. 

And the reason? Well, says the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Khrushchev did not go beyond 
invective—and the President should cer- 
tainly know about that. But can we 
write this off as a timeworn Soviet de- 
vice, when even the complacent Mr. 
Eisenhower was reminded by this experi- 
ence of the unpredictability of despotic 
rule? 

When he came last night to discuss 
measures for meeting the unpredictabil- 
ity, he told us that his administration’s 
military program was just right—the 
only warning was against overbuilding 
our forces in hysteria, a highly unlikely 
contingency. 

We should have businesslike dealings 
with Soviet leaders on outstanding 
issues; but it was not made clear whether 
or not the dealings which led. to our 
recent disappointment were of the de- 
sired businesslike variety. 

And the Congress should pass the cur- 
rent mutual security bill as written. 
This is the President’s program. The 
recent unpleasantness has affected it not 
a bit. 

Now, more than ever before, this 
country, about to be drowned in oratory, 
is in need of action. But action requires 
leadership, and where are we to look 
for that? Not to the White House. We 
have already seen the inadequacy of 
this proposal of business as usual. 

Not to the Vice President. He has 
been a party to all the decisions which 
have gotten us where we are. One 
wonders whether this apprenticeship 
will still be regarded as his greatest 
qualification for the Presidency. 

If there is to be leadership within the 
Government of the United States prior 
to January 20, it must come from the 
Congress. 

The Congress cannot and should not 
attempt to usurp the President’s power 
to conduct our foreign relations. 

But it can and should make available 
the tools for a foreign policy adequate to 
the present crisis for a President who 
will use them. If the present incumbent 
will not use them, they could be ready 
and waiting, unless vetoed, for his suc- 
cessor. 

Now more than ever we in this body, 
as indeed the whole country, need to be 
governed by the precept—boldness and 
vigor in preparation; prudence and wis- 
dom in speech and action. 

Looming above the debacle of the past 
month, there is the long-term deteriora- 
tion of our strength and purposefulness 
as a Nation—not on one front, but on all. 

During the past 7 years, as we all real- 
ize by now, the expansion of our econ- 
omy has been at a snail’s pace. 

This has cost us more than $200 billion 
in lost production. And every sector of 
our economic life has felt this loss. 

It has weakened the industrial base 
which must sustain all of our efforts both 
at home and abroad. 
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But all of this is prelude. If we toler- 
ate in the years ahead the policies which 
have wasted our potentials in the years 
past, we shall become less and less able 
to vindicate our purposes at home or to 
uphold our purposes throughout the 
world. 

A national economy which will lose 
almost $350 billion worth of production, 
and a Federal Government which will 
lose almost $80 billion in revenues at 
existing tax rates, if our general eco- 
nomic expansion from now through 1964 
averages no better than during the past 
7 years, will not be able to support the 
domestic public services, the national 
security outlays, and the international 
economic cooperation we imperatively 
need—all of which are mutually rein- 
forcing. 

What we know, Mr. Khrushchev also 
knows. 

If the development of our relative 
strength fails to keep pace with that of 
our adversaries, any succeeding confer- 
ence will find us at increasing disad- 
vantage. 

But if we call forth the full plenitude 
of our powers, any succeeding confer- 
ence will find us better able to put for- 
ward with vigor, and with good chance 
of success, the peaceful purposes which 
are ours. 

What we need to do now cannot await 
the advent of a new administration. 

Even the legislation now before the 
Congress, while incomplete, marks out 
with considerable clarity and vigor the 
steps that we must take at once. 

We know full well the essential in- 
gredients toward the improvement of the 
national security, and toward lifting to 
acceptable levels our economic relation- 
ships with other parts of the free world. 

We now need to add about $3 billion 
to our national security efforts. 

We know full well the first steps 
toward the improvement of health serv- 
ices and housing; toward the enlarge- 
ment of educational opportunity; toward 
the advancement of social security. Pro- 
posed legislation toward these ends is 
already available. 

Neither debates nor recriminations nor 
investigations can substitute for this 
action. 

I intend to define these lines of action 
more comprehensively in another talk 
shortly. 

I intend at that time to indicate how 
not only the Congress, but also the Presi- 
dent, may be enlisted more fully in the 
fulfillment of these responsibilities. 

I intend to indicate some practical 
means, whereby the size and relation- 
ships of all the jobs we must do can be 
brought home to the American people 
at large, so that they too may be in- 
volved more effectively in this effort. 

We cannot do even one part of our 
job well, until we appraise the job as a 
whole. 

We cannot continue to act defensively 
and tardily to the aggressions of others. 
This means in effect that they are telling 
us what to do. 

We are not challenged only by the 
totalitarians. 
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We are challenged by the new tech- 
nology and automation of the second 
half of the 20th century. 

We are challenged by the economic 
and political awareness among people 
everywhere that nations must effectively 
use their full resources to fulfill their 
national purposes. 

We are challenged by the needs and 
aspirations of our own people. 

We must develop in the space age a 
space age economics; a space age sense 
of national unity and purpose; a space 
age dedication to the instruments of 
freedom; and a space age determina- 
tion to use these instruments for the 
conquest of poverty and fear, and above 
all to overcome the threat of devastat- 
ing war. 

The period ahead may be our last 
fair chance. 

Time’s winged chariot is not drawing 
near. It has moved far ahead of us, 
and unless we commence to catch up 
with it we may be in mortal peril. 

So let us begin to move forward now. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously entered, the clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has not yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. First, I should like to 
commend my distinguished colleague 
for the spendid address which he has 
just made. He was not on the floor a 
few moments ago, when the Senator 
from Tennessee, the Senator from New 
York, and I engaged in a colloquy on 
the same general subject on which the 
Senator from Missouri has just spoken; 
but I am sure that, although our em- 
phasis was somewhat different, our con- 
clusions would be the same. 

I should like to ask my friend a series 
of questions which are raised as a result 
of the forthright and candid comments 
he made toward the end of his remarks. 
These questions have to do with the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress. 

I heard my friend say the other day 
he felt we needed $314 billion of addi- 
tional appropriations to render our mil- 
itary defences secure. I wonder if my 
friend does not think the Congress will 
be derelict in its duty if it does not, be- 
fore it adjourns this year, undertake to 
make available that amount of appro- 
priations and urge the President to start 
the necessary programs by its expendi- 
ture? Should we not at least make the 
money available for some new President 
in January, who may take a less com- 
placent attitude toward the defenses of 
our country than is taken by the present 
incumbent of the White House? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
is entirely correct. It is true, at times, 
when we appropriate money for various 
causes the money is simply impounded 
by the executive branch, which has the 
right to do so. We were going to have a 
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“new look,” one might say, after the 
sputnik, and another “new look” after 
the lunar probe. We had both of those 
“new looks,” but nothing happened. 
This time I would hope, as a result of 
this incredible operation about which all 
of us know, at Paris in France, that we 
once again will express our convictien 
to the American people by appropriating 
the money to which the able Senator re- 
ferred. Such action is necessary if we 
are to have a strong position in any 
negotiations or discussions with the 
Soviet leaders about the future of the 
world peace. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no doubt that 
my friend from Missouri either saw the 
address by the President on television 
last night or has since read the address 
by the President of the United States 
to our people. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not my friend 
agree that the President appeared to be 
unduly complacent in his defense of our 
military status? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would state it 
this way: It seems to me that any care- 
fully thought out program arrived at 
prior to the last summit conference 
would be inadequate, based on the re- 
sults of that conference. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe it was the view 
of my friend that the program thought 
out before the summit conference was, 
in itself, inadequate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As_ usual, the 
Senator is perspicacious. Earlier this 
week I presented to the Senate what I 
thought should be done in order to give 
us a proper defense posture. 

Mr.CLARK. My friend also speaks of 
the need for legislation in the fields of 
health services, housing, educational op- 
portunity and the advancement of social 
security. These are great goals as to 
which I share the conviction of my friend 
from Missouri that actions and not words 
are needed. I wonder if my friend would 
agree that the Congress would be derelict 
in its duty if it adjourned this year with- 
out passing meaningful legislation in 
each of these fields? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 
without reservation. 

The figures in this regard are very in- 
teresting. We have an average increase 
of about 1 percent of the working popula- 
tion per year in the United States. We 
have an average increase annually of 
about 3 percent in the productive ca- 
pacity of the working people of the 
United States. Therefore, simple math- 
ematics demonstrates that unless we in- 
crease our national income at least 4 
percent we are going to have additional 
unemployment. 

For those reasons I would hope we 
would do whatever is necessary in order 
to increase our national income along 
the lines suggested in the talk I have 
made. 

I am sorry I was not present to hear 
the remarks of the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania and of the able Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. CLARK. Ithank my friend. My 
friend has himself been a successful busi- 
nessman and knows what it means to 
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meet a payroll. He also knows that pri- 
vate business cannot be conducted suc- 
cessfully at a deficit. I believe my friend 
is of the view that while these measures 
of which we speak are necessary and 
should be adopted by the Congress, we 
should at the same time provide the reve- 
nues necessary to meet the costs of these 
programs, and we should maintain a bal- 
anced budget. Such can be done, as I 
know my friend has already indicated, by 
stepping up the tax law enforcement and 
by closing the iniquitous tax loopholes, 
without any immediate need for a general 
increase in tax rates. Does my friend 
agree that fiscal responsibility in this 
connection is desirable? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Fiscal responsi- 
bility in every connection is desirable. 

As the Senator knows, for some time I 
have been anxious to see a reorganization 
of several branches of the Government, 
in order to save many billions of dollars 
a year, thereby assuring the taxpayers 
a better return on their tax dollars. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his courtesy in yielding to me. 

In conclusion I would hazard this ob- 
servation: This proposed legislation 
should be and I hope will be passed be- 
fore the Congress adjourns. In my 
opinion, the next President of the United 
States—and I see in the Chamber at the 
moment at least two very real and very 
able candidates for that office—will 
never be able to put his program through 
unless we reorganize, streamline, and 
modernize the rules not only of this 
body but also of the other body, so that 
@ small but stubborn minority of in- 
dividuals living in the dead past will not 
be able to stymie and to prevent the en- 
actment of legislation which is necessary 
for our national well-being. 

I thank my friend for his courtesy in 
yielding to me. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMIncToN] 
has made a tremendously masterful and 
constructive address. I have a question 
in regard to one part of his address. 

Near the outset of his very construc- 
tive statement, the Senator referred to 
the summit conference, which was never 
held. The Senator said: 

The damage which these blunders have 
done to the security and prestige of our 
country and of our allies and to the whole 
free world has been too great to warrant 
thought of anything but repairing it. 


By that I assume the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri means we in the 
Congress should proceed to work hard 
to overcome to some extent the blunders 
which were made, due in large part to 
the ineptitude and failures of appointive 
officials in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, who were not equal to an emer- 
gency which developed. Is this correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
talking about a particular facet of the 
problem. What I would hope the Con- 
gress would do, in full sympathy with 
the problems which the President has, 
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is to furnish the President all of those 
tools which we believe are right and 
proper for him to have in order that we 
can do our part as a legislative body to 
make as certain as we can that the next 
time these matters are discussed among 
the leading nations of the free world and 
Soviet Russia we shall be in as good a 
position as possible. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Does the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri also 
agree with the view that in this grim 
period of international anarchy, which 
has been brought about by the attitude 
and aggressive acts of the dictators of 
the Soviet Union, it would be for the 
welfare of the American people and for 
the prestige of this Nation if there were 
in the White House as I personally hope 
and believe there will be next January 
20—a President who is in the person- 
alized tradition of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Harry Truman? 

Does he not believe we should have 
a great leader who does not delegate 
authority and responsibility, who does 
not remain away from his post of duty, 
and who has at all times full and com- 
plete grasp of the problems of the world 
so that he may confront face to face 
in a determined manner a dictator of 
the Soviet Union and later on, if neces- 
sary—as it well may be—a dictator of 
Red China? 

To put it bluntly, does not the Sena- 
tor believe that we must go back to that 
kind of personalized, strong leadership 
in the White House? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have a great 
admiration and respect for all the Presi- 
dents which the able Senator has men- 
tioned, and I have respect for the pres- 
ent incumbent of the White House. The 
basic purpose of my talk is to urge that 
both in Congress and in the administra- 
tion we make more plans and more prep- 
arations in order that we be able to put 
our best foot forward in future nego- 
tiations and so that we shall be in a 
better position to preserve the prosperity 
and security of the country. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri has very 
clearly stated that view. In the early 
part of his address he asked how the 
Chief Executive could have missed 
Khrushchev’s speech in April, when he 
repeated his threats and intentions about 
Berlin in the most brutal and direct 
language he had ever used. 

I am pleased I was able to be on the 
floor of the Senate and to hear the Sen- 
ator from Missouri make the statement 
and ask the questions he did. To me, 
his attitude indicates that there is a like- 
lihood in 1961—whether the standard 
bearer of his party is to be the Senator 
from Missouri or one of the other two 
Senators prominently mentioned, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] or the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ]—we 
shall have a strong leader in the White 
House devoting full time to his job. At 
that time careful study will be given— 
not by an underling, but by the Chief 
Executive himself—and there will be 
full knowledge of the speeches and the 
attitude of the dictator of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Khrushchev. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator for his kind and gracious re- 
marks, and I repeat that I believe it is 
vitally important that we in Congress 
and in the executive branch do every- 
thing possible in order to insure that 
we have as good a position as possible 
when we negotiate with the totalitarians. 

I am ready to yield the floor. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the quorum call 
be postponed until I have made a few 
remarks in reply to the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with great interest to the attacks 
made by our distinguished friend from 
Missouri upon the President and the 
Vice President of the United States. I 
realize they are not in a personal vein, 
and that he expressed his respect for the 
present occupant of the White House 
and the office of the Presidency. 

In view of its timeliness, I desire to 
read a report from the UPI wire service 
which appeared a few moments ago: 

Many State Democratic leaders feel that 
Adlai Stevenson strengthened his presiden- 
tial prospects with his sharp attack on the 
Eisenhower administration’s handling of the 
spy plane incident. 

Some Democratic State chairmen and na- 
tional committeemen polled by UPI also feel 
the summit conference collapse may have 
damaged the presidential chances of Senator 
KENNEDY because of his relative youth. He 
is 43. 

Party leaders in several States said they 
believed the turn in world events tended 
to help Senate Democratic Leader JoHNSON 
and Senator SYMINGTON, as well as Steven- 
son. 

Stevenson charged in Chicago last Friday 
that while Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
wrecked the summit meeting, the adminis- 
tration gave him the “crowbar and sledge 
hammer” to do the job. He referred to the 
U-2 plane incident. 

The State Democratic leaders were asked 
if the speech helped or hurt Stevenson’s 
chances of the presidency, whether the pub- 
lic agreed with Vice President RicHarp M. 
Nixon’s shock over the criticism, and how 
it affected the Democratic presidential pic- 
ture. 

Of the 33 Democrats who replied, 13 felt 
the criticism enhanced Stevenson as a pos- 
sible nominee; 7 said it hurt him, some- 
times couching their replies in angry terms; 
5 others believed it would have no impact 
on the race; the others ducked the question. 


The remarks made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri this 
afternoon with reference to the Presi- 
dent’s speech last evening are in sharp 
contrast with the comments made here 
today by the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader [Mr. MaNnsFIELD], and most 
markedly with those made by the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. JoHNson]. 
It is apparent that the Senator from 
Missouri has decided to string along 
with Adlai. The criticism which he has 
made is very similar to the criticism 
which was voiced by former Governor 
Stevenson. 

Mr. President, I wish to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. KEATING. Is the Chair able to 
inform me whether the speech of the 
President delivered last evening has been 
placed in the Recorp today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets to inform the Senator that 
he has no information on the subject. 

Mr. KEATING. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks the speech of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, given last 
evening over a nationwide television 
facility. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TExT OF THE REPORT TO THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE MADE BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER FROM 
His OFFICE AT THE WHITE HOUSE WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, May 25, 1960 


Fellow Americans, tonight I want to talk 
with you about the remarkable events last 
week in Paris, and their meaning to our fu- 
ture. 

First, I am deeply grateful to the many 
thousands of you, and to representatives in 
Congress, who sent me messages of encour- 
agement and support while I was in Paris, 
and later upon my return to Washington. 
Your messages clearly revealed your abiding 
loyalty to America’s great purpose—that of 
pursuing, from a position of spiritual, moral, 
and material strength—a lasting peace with 
justice. 

You recall, of course, why I went to Paris 
10 days ago. 

Last summer and fall I had many con- 
versations with world leaders: some of these 
were with Chairman Khrushchev, here in 
America. Over those months a small im- 
provement in relations between the Soviet 
Union and the West seemed discernible. A 
possibility developed that the Soviet leaders 
might at last be ready for serious talks about 
our most persistent problems—those of dis- 
armament, mutual inspection, atomic con- 
trol, and Germany, including Berlin. 

To explore that possibility, our own and 
the British and French leaders met together, 
and later we agreed, with the Soviet leaders, 
to gather in Paris on May 16. 

Of course we had no indication or thought 
that basic Soviet policies had turned about. 
But when there is even the slighest chance 
of strengthening peace, there- can be 
no higher obligation than to pursue it. 

Nor had our own policies changed. We 
did hope to make some progress in a summit 
meeting, unpromising though previous ex- 
perience had been. But as we made prepara- 
tions for this meeting, we did not drop our 
guard or relax our vigilance. 

Our safety, and that of the free world, de- 
mand, of course, effective systems for gather- 
ing information about the military capabili- 
ties of other powerful nations, especially 
those that make a fetish of secrecy. This 
involves many techniques and methods. In 
these times of vast military machines and 
nuclear-tipped missiles, the ferreting out of 
this information is indispensable to free 
world security. 

This has long been one of my most serious 
preoccupations. It is part of my grave re- 
sponsibility, in the overall problem of pro- 
tecting the American people, to guard our- 
selves and our allies against surprise attack. 

During the period leading up to World 
War II we learned from bitter experience the 
imperative necessity of a continuous gather- 
ing of intelligence information, the main- 
tenance of military communications and 
contact, and alertness of command. 

An additional word seems appropriate 
about this matter of communications and 
command. While the Secretary of Defense 
and I were in Paris, we were, of course, away 
from our normal command posts. He recom- 
mended that under these circumstances we 
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test the continuing readiness of our military 


communications. I personally approved. 
Such tests are valuable and will be frequently 
repeated in the future. 

Moreover, as President, charged by the 
Constitution with the conduct of America’s 
foreign relations, and as Commander in 
Chief, charged with the direction of the 
operations and activities of our Armed Forces 
and their supporting services, I take full re- 
sponsibility for approving all the various 
programs undertaken by our Government to 
secure and evaluate military intelligence. 

It was in the prosecution of one of these 
intelligence programs that the widely publi- 
cized U-2 incident occurred. 

Aerial photography has been one of many 
methods we have used to keep ourselves 
and the free world abreast of major Soviet 
military developments. The usefulness of 
this work had been well established through 
4 years of effort. The Soviets were well aware 
of it. Chairman Khrushchev has stated 
that he became aware of these flights several 
years ago. Only last week, in his Paris 
press conference, Chairman Khrushchev con- 
firmed that he knew of these flights when 
he visited the United States last September. 

Incidentally, this raises the natural ques- 
tion—why all the furor concerning one par- 
ticular flight? He did not, when in Amer- 
ica last September charge that these flights 
were any threat to Soviet safety. He did not 
then see any reason to refuse to confer with 
American representatives. 

This he did only about the flight that 
unfortunately failed, on May 1, far inside 
Russia. 

Now, two questions have been raised about 
this particular flight; first, as to its timing, 
considering the imminence of the summit 
meeting; second, our initial statements when 
we learned the flight had failed. 

As to the timing, the question was really 
whether to halt the program and thus forego 
the gathering of important information that 
was essential and that was likely to be un- 
available at a later date. The program went 
forward. 

The plain truth is this: When a nation 
needs intelligence activity, there is no time 
when vigilance can be relaxed. Incidentally, 
from Pearl Harbor we learned that even 
negotiation itself can be used to conceal 
preparations for a surprise attack. 

Next, as to our Government’s initial state- 
ment about this flight, this was issued to 
protect the pilot, his mission, and our in- 
telligence processes, at a time when the true 
facts were still undetermined. 

Our first information about the failure of 
this mission did not disclose whether the 
pilot was still alive, was trying to escape, 
was avoiding interrogation, or whether both 
Plane and pilot had been destroyed. Pro- 
tection of our intelligence system and the 
pilot, and concealment of the plane’s mis- 
sion, still seemed imperative. It must be re- 
membered that over a long period, these 
flights had given us information of the 
greatest importance to the Nation’s security. 
Their success has been nothing short of re- 
markable. 

For these reasons, what is known in intel- 
ligence circles as a covering statement was 
issued. It was issued on assumptions that 
were later proved incorrect. Consequently, 
when later the status of the pilot was defi- 
nitely established, and there was no fur- 
ther possibility of avoiding exposure of the 
project, the factual details were set forth. 

I then made two facts clear to the public: 
first, our program of aerial reconnaissance 
had been undertaken with my approval; sec- 
ond, this Government is compelled to keep 
abreast, by one means or another, of mili- 
tary activities of the Soviets, just as their 
Government has for years engaged in espio- 
nage activities in our country and through- 
out the world. Our necessity to proceed 
with such activities was also asserted by our 
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Secretary of State who, however, had been 
careful—as was I—not to say that these par- 
ticular flights would be continued. 

In fact, before leaving Washington, I had 
directed that these U-2 flights be stopped. 
Clearly their usefulness was impaired. 
Moreover, continuing this particular activ- 
ity in these new circumstances could not 
but complicate the relations of certain of 
our allies with the Soviets. Furthermore, 
new techniques, other than aircraft, are con- 
stantly being developed. 

I wanted no public announcement of this 
decision until I could personally disclose it 
at the summit meeting in conjunction with 
certain proposals I had prepared for the con- 
ference. 

At my first Paris meeting with Mr. Khru- 
shchev, and before his tirade was made pub- 
lic, I informed him of this discontinuance 
and the character of the constructive pro- 
posals I planned to make. These coOntem- 
plated the establishment of a system of 
aerial surveillance operated by the United 
Nations. 

The day before the first scheduled meet- 
ing, Mr. Khrushchev advised President de 
Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan that 
he would make certain demands upon the 
United States as a precondition for begin- 
ning a summit conference. 

Although the United States was the only 
power against which he expressed his dis- 
pleasure, he did not communicate this in- 
formation to me. I was, of course, informed 
by our allies. 

At the Four Power meeting on Monday 
morning, he demanded of the United States 
four things: First, condemnation of U-2 
flights as a method of espionage; second, as- 
surance that they would not be continued; 
third, a public apology on behalf of the 
United States; and fourth, punishment of 
all those who had any responsibility respect- 
ing this particular mission. 

I replied by advising the Soviet leader that 
I had, during the previous week, stopped 
these flights and that they would not be re- 
sumed. I offered also to discuss the matter 
with him in personal meetings, while the 
regular business of the summit might pro- 
ceed. Obviously, I would not respond to his 
extreme demands. He knew, of course, by 
holding to those demands the Soviet Union 
was scuttling the summit conference. 

In torpedoing the conference, Mr. Khru- 
shchev claimed that he acted as the result 
of his own high moral indignation over al- 
leged American acts of aggression. As I said 
earlier, he had known of these flights for a 
long time. It is apparent that the Soviets 
had decided even before the Soviet delegation 
left Moscow, that my trip to the Soviet Union 
should be canceled and that nothing con- 
structive from their viewpoint would come 
out of the summit conference. 

In evaluating the results, I think we must 
not write the record allin redink. There are 
several things to be written in black. Per- 
haps this Soviet action has turned the clock 
back in some measure, but it should be noted 
that Mr. Khrushchev did not go beyond in- 
vective—a time-worn Soviet device to achieve 
an immediate objective. 

On our side, at Paris, we demonstrated 
once again America’s willingness, and that 
of her allies, always to go the extra mile in 
behalf of peace. Once again, Soviet intran- 
sigence reminded us all of the unpredicta- 
bility of despotic rule, and the need for those 
who work for freedom to stand together in 
determination and strength. 

The conduct of our allies was magnificent. 
My colleagues and friends—President de 
Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan—stood 
sturdily with the American delegation in 
spite of persistent Soviet attempts to split 
the Western group. The NATO meeting after 
the Paris Conference showed unprecedented 
unity and support for the alliance and for 
the position taken at the summit meeting. I 
salute our allies for us all. 
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And now, and most importantly, what 
about the future? 

All of us know that, whether started de- 
liberately or accidentally, global war would 
leave civilization in a shambles. This is as 
true of the Soviet system as of all others. 
In a nuclear war there can be no victors— 
only losers. Even despots understand this. 
Mr. Khrushchev stated last week that he well 
realizes that general nuclear war would bring 
catastrophe for both sides. Recognition of 
this mutual destructive capability is the basic 
reality of our present relations. Most as- 
suredly, however, this does not mean that we 
shall ever give up trying to build a more sane 
and hopeful reality—a better foundation for 
our common relations. 

To do this, here are the policies we must 
follow, and to these I am confident the great 
majority of our people, regardless of party, 
give their support: 

1. We must keep up our strength, and hold 
it steady for the long pull—a strength not 
neglected in complacency nor overbuilt in 
hysteria. So doing, we can make it clear to 
everyone there can be no gain in the use of 
pressure tactics or aggression against us and 
our allies. 

2. We must continue businesslike dealings 
with the Soviet leaders on outstanding issues, 
and improve the contacts between our own 
and the Soviet peoples, making clear that the 
path of reason and commonsense is still open 
if the Soviets will but use it. 

3. To improve world conditions in which 
human freedom can flourish, we must con- 
tinue to move ahead with positive programs 
at home and abroad, in collaboration with 
free nations everywhere. In doing so, we 
shall continue to give our strong support to 
the United Nations and the great principles 
for which it stands. 

As to the first of these purposes—our de- 
fenses are sound. They are tailored to the 
situation confronting us. 

Their adequacy has been one of my pri- 
mary concerns for these past 7 years—indeed 
throughout my adult life. 

In no respect have the composition and 
size of our forces been based on or affected 
by Soviet blandishment. Nor will they be. 
We will continue to carry forward the great 
improvements already planned in these 
forces. They will be kept ready—and under 
constant review. 

Any changes made necessary by techno- 
logical advances or world events will be rec- 
ommended at once. 

This strength—by far the most potent on 
earth—is, I emphasize, for deterrent, de- 
fensive, and retaliatory purposes only, with- 
out threat or aggressive intent toward any- 
one. 

Concerning the second part of our policy— 
relations with the Soviets—we and ail the 
world realize, despite our recent disappoint- 
ment, that progress toward the goal of mu- 
tual understanding, easing the causes of ten- 
sions, and reduction of armaments is as 
necessary as ever. 

We shall continue these peaceful efforts, 
including participation in the existing nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union. In these 
negotiations we have made some progress. 
We are prepared to preserve and build on it. 
The Allied Paris communique and my own 
statement on returning to the United States 
should have made this abundantly clear to 
the Soviet Government. 

We conduct these negotiations not on the 
basis of surface harmony nor are we deterred 
by bad deportment. Rather we approach 
them as a careful search for common inter- 
ests between the Western Allies and the 
Soviet Union on specific problems. 

I have in mind, particularly, the nuclear 
test and disarmament negotiations. We will 
not back away, on account of recent events, 
from the efforts or commitments that we 
have undertaken. 
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Nor shall we relax our search for new 
means of reducing the risk of war by mis- 
calculation, and of achieving verifiable arms 
control. 

A major American goal is a world of open 
societies. 

Here in our country anyone can buy maps 
and aerial photographs showing our cities, 
our dams, our plants, our highways—indeed 
our whole industrial and economic complex. 
Soviet attachés regularly collect this infor- 
mation. Last fall Chairman Khrushchev’s 
train passed no more than a few hundred 
feet from an operational ICBM, in plain view 
from his window. Our thousands of books 
and scientific journals, our magazines, news- 
papers and official publications, our radio 
and television, all openly describe to all the 
world every aspect of our society. 

This is as it should be. We are proud of 
our freedom. 

Soviet distrust, however, does still remain. 
To allay these misgivings I offered 5 years 
ago to open our skies to Soviet reconnais- 
sance aircraft on a reciprocal basis. The 
Soviets refused. That offer is still open. At 
an appropriate time America will submit 
such a program to the United Nations, to- 
gether with the recommendation that the 
United Nations itself conduct this recon- 
naissance. Should the United Nations ac- 
cept this proposal, I am prepared to propose 
that America supply part of the aircraft and 
equipment required. 

I hope that the United Nations will act 
accordingly. 

As far as we in America are concerned, our 
programs for increased contacts between all 
peoples will continue. Despite the suddenly 
expressed hostility of the men in the Krem- 
lin, I remain convinced that the basic long- 
ings of the Soviet people are much like our 
own. I believe that Soviet citizens have a 
sincere friendship for the people of America. 
I deeply believe that above all else they 
want a lasting peace and a chance for a 
more abundant life in place of more and 
more instruments of war. 

Turning to the third part of America’s pol- 
icy—the strengthening of freedom—we must 
do far more than concern ourselves with mil- 
itary defense against, and our relations with, 
the Communist bloc. Beyond this, we must 
advance constructive programs throughout 
the world for the betterment of peoples in 
the newly developing nations. The zigs and 
zags of the Kremlin cannot be allowed to 
disturb our worldwide programs and pur- 
poses. In the period ahead, these programs 
could well be the decisive factor in our per- 
sistent search for peace in freedom. 

To the peoples in the newly developing 
nations urgently needed help will surely 
come. If it does not come from us and our 
friends, these peoples will be driven to seek 
it from the enemies of freedom. Moreover, 
those joined with us in defense partnerships 
look to us for proof of our steadfastness. We 
must not relax our common security efforts. 

As to this, there is something specific all 
of us can do, and right now. It is imperative 
that crippling cuts not be made in the ap- 
propriations recommended for mutual secu- 
rity, whether economic or military. We must 
support this program with all of our wisdom 
and all of our strength. We are proud to 
call this a nation of the people. With the 
people knowing the importance of this pro- 
gram, and making their voices heard in its 
behalf throughout the land, there can be no 
doubt of its continued success. 

Fellow Americans, long ago I pledged to 
you that I would journey anywhere to pro- 
mote the cause of peace. I remain pledged 
to pursue a peace of dignity, of friendship, 
of honor, of justice. 

Operating from the firm base of our spir- 
itual and physical strength, and seeking wis- 
dom from the Almighty, we and our allies 
together will continue to work for the sur- 
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vival of mankind in freedom—and for the 
goal of mutual respect, mutual understand- 
ing, and openness among all nations. 

Thank you, and good night. 


Mr. KEATING. Comment has been 
made by the Senator from Missouri and, 
in greater volume, by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania about the effect which the 
upset at the summit may have on the 
forthcoming election. In my opinion, it 
will have an effect on the election. I 
believe it will accentuate the interest of 
the American people in the peace issue. 
This is certain to be a most vital issue, 
and will more than ever induce our citi- 
zens to study the positions of the individ- 
ual candidates, and to determine which 
one of them is most likely to insure a 
continuance of the peace which we have 
enjoyed. 

I believe that the people will decide 
that the way to continue peace, in the 
world situation which presently con- 
fronts us, will be by a continuation of the 
policy of firmness and strength which 
has characterized the present adminis- 
tration. 

However, there will be increased accent 
on the determination of which candi- 
date is best equipped to deal with Khru- 
shchev and the men of the Kremlin. 

The way to secure peace and to main- 
tain peace in the troubled world in which 
we live is not to elect to the Presidency 
someone for whom Mr. Khrushchev has 
expressed a preference. The way to get 
peace with a dictator or a tyrant is to 
deny to him what he wants rather than 
to assent to his desires. I believe that the 
people of this country realize this fact, 
and that they will assess and evaluate 
the various Presidential candidates with 
that truism in mind. 

The political antagonists of the Pres- 
ident appear to enjoy using the word 
“blunders” in speaking of what hap- 
pened in Paris. I think that this criti- 
cism was adequately answered in the 
President’s remarks. In my judgment it 
would have been a blunder, in the light 
of what we now know, to have called off 
the overflights in Russia at this critical 
time. The memory of Pearl Harbor re- 
mains fresh on our minds. We recall 
that, at the time of Pearl Harbor, impor- 
tant negotiations with representatives 
of the Japanese Government were tak- 
ing place, and that those who operate in 
a totalitarian manner historically have 
been inclined to strike at a time when 
negotiations were in progress. 

It has been asserted that there had 
been many flights before, and, therefore, 
the fact that very little information 
could have been obtained by one. more 
flight should have caused us to call off 
the last flight as a risk not to be taken. 
I agree that that is a matter of judg- 
ment. However, this was a crucial time. 
Important information was being sought, 
and it would have ben a blunder to call 
off the flights at this particular junc- 
ture. It was not a blunder to continue 
them. It would have been a blunder 


not to have ordered an alert, as was done 
by the Secretary of Defense, because, 
for the same reasons, it is at such times 
as this that a dictator or a tyrant, if he 
is so disposed, is most apt to strike. It 
would have been a blunder, an egregious 
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blunder, for the President of the United 
States to have apologized. This would 
have been a grave disservice to the Amer- 
can people. The same can be said of his 
expressing regrets to Mr. Khrushchey., 
It would have been a blunder to have 
treated in any manner with a demon- 
strated dictator and tyrant as one might 
treat with other, normal people. 

The responsibility for the breakdown 
in Paris rests solely, as pointed out by 
the President, and, I believe as recog- 
nized by the American people, on the 
shoulders of Mr. Khrushchev. 

As to his reasons for it, these may be 
debated, but, certainly he revealed prior 
to his arrival in Paris that in all likeli- 
hood, he was going to make some sub- 
ject the reason for breaking up the con- 
ference. His reasons, in my judgment, 
were probably threefold. 

The trip of the President to Russia was 
related to the summit conference. 
Khrushchev was concerned over the re- 
ception which President Eisenhower 
might receive in Russia; not the adverse 
reaction, but the favorable reaction by 
the Russian people. Such a turn of 
events would have placed Khrushchev in 
an embarrassing position. 

In the second place, he was out on a 
limb on the entire Berlin question. He 
did not want to press it. However, he 
thought that the United States and our 
Allies would not be able to reach agree- 
ment. However, he learned that they 
had reached agreement, and I pay trib- 
ute at this point to the very fine way in 
which our alliance has held together, and 
to the great support which the President 
of the United States received throughout 
the free world on the position that he 
assumed and maintained. Once Khru- 
shchev found that the allies were in 
complete harmony of views and that 
they had agreed that the President 
should not continue at the conference 
table, and that there should not be a 
summit conference under the conditions 
laid down by Mr. Khrushchev, the Soviet 
Prime Minister showed his true colors. 

It seems to me very clear that Mr. 
Khrushchev has encountered trouble 
within his own borders. Undoubtedly 
there are pressures on him since the 
revelation of the fact that for several 
years, with the full knowledge of appro- 
priate congressional committees, there 
have been overflights in Russia. Inaddi- 
tion, of course, there have been great 
pressures from the military for a larger 
cut out of the piece of pie represented 
by the Soviet economy. It is known 
also, and Mr. Khrushchev conceded it 
when he was in this country, that there 
are great pressures upon him from con- 
sumers for a very large amount of the 
pie. 

I was surprised that the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri, who has spoken 
out very forcefully and very forthrightly 
and repeatedly on the subject of our de- 
fense posture, did not indicate to us what 
his satisfaction or his pleasure was in 
learning that our intelligence-gathering 
apparatus was considerably further ad- 
vanced than had generally been sup- 
posed. When attacks were made upon 
the defense posture of this country, those 
who sought to defend it were necessarily 
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under some wraps, because there are 
things that cannot be disclosed to a po- 
tential enemy or to countries which have, 
at times given evidence of being un- 
friendly to the United States. 

Surely, it should be very heartening 
to the American people, as I am confident 
it is, that we have gained, as a result 
of the activities upon which we have em- 
barked in the past, a very satisfactory 
knowledge of vast areas cloaked under 
a veil of secrecy. This secrecy, needless 
to say, contrasts sharply with our very 
open way of publishing information in 
books and periodicals and giving out 
maps and other details about our own 
defense posture. 

We are today the strongest nation in 
the world militarily. I do not in any 
way wish to question the desirability of 
frank discussions and debate about the 
adequacy of our defenses. On the other 
hand, I think it is a disservice to create 
an impression in foreign countries that 
the United States is not, in point of fact, 
the strongest nation in the world. We 
are, indeed, the strongest, militarily, and 
economically. It is very clear, from the 
remarks of the President of the United 
States, that so long as he is in office— 
and I have no reason to believe that this 
would not be true of his successor in 
office, indeed, of either party—that we 
intend to remain the strongest nation. 

In this regard, may I express my re- 
gret that the Senator from Missouri, in a 
speech in St. Louis on February 20, 1960, 
felt constrained to downgrade the pos- 
ture of strength of this Nation. In the 
course of this speech, the Senator stated 
that America is no longer “the strongest, 
most respected, and most admired coun- 
try in the world.” According to the 
newspaper account of this speech in the 
Washington Star of February 21, 1960, 
Senator SymMIncTon repeated his state- 
ment that the United States is second 
rate in outer space, and said “We’re not 
adequately prepared to back up our many 
commitments around the world.” 

Finally, the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri was critical today of the 
President for not outlining what to do 
about the future. It seemed to me the 
whole accent of the President’s speech 
was on the future and what we planned 
to do. Obviously, it was not a speech 
where specific legislation would be ap- 
propriately discussed, but the President 
did renew, in forceful terms, his imagi- 
native proposal for making available to 
the United Nations our developments in 
the field of reconnaissance satellites. 
Certainly, sooner or later, our own scien- 
tific developments in that field, and pre- 
sumably those of Russia, and perhaps of 
other countries, will pierce the veil of 
secrecy. This eventuality will render un- 
necessary, unavailing, and immaterial 
all present efforts toward concealment of 
armed resources. 

The President also made it very appar- 
ent that he feels that the defense of our 
country involves something more than 
military hardware, and that it includes 
continued strengthening of our mutual 
security program. He made an eloquent 
Plea against any efforts to reduce criti- 
cally what he has asked for in that area, 
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and we are all aware that active efforts 
are being made toward such reduction. 

I believe that a reading of the Presi- 
dent’s address to the people—necessarily 
brief—will reveal that the decisions 
which were made were made after a con- 
sideration of both sides of the questions; 
that they were, for the most part, right 
decisions; that the President intends to 
keep this Nation strong; and that he has, 
and will continue to have, a sound and 
continuing program for the future of 
the Nation, intended to strengthen it to 
the maximum degree. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I solicit an 
interpretation from the able Senator 
from New York of the importance of a 
statement which the _ distinguished 
Senator has made, which President 
Eisenhower made last evening, and 
which I have heard a number of persons 
make. The Senator has repeated what 
the President said last night, namely, 
that Mr. Khrushchev had decided, be- 
fore he left Moscow, his course of action 
to torpedo the conference and to with- 
draw the invitation for the President to 
visit Moscow. I wonder if President 
Eisenhower himself did not reach policy 
decisions before leaving Washington for 
Paris. That would seem to me to have 
been the course of prudence. I do not 
know why anyone should be surprised 
that Mr. Khrushchev should have 
reached a decision before boarding a 
plane for a 5-hour flight from Moscow 
to Paris. It seems to me that that would 
be anticipated and assumed. I would be 
sorely disappointed and disillusioned to 
learn that President Eisenhower had not 
reached policy decisions before departing 
from Washington for the 7- or 8-hour 
flight to Paris. So what does it mean? 

It seems to me that when Mr. Khru- 
shchev stood in the wicker chair for an 
hour and a half under the wreckage of 
the U-2 plane, he, in polite society, with- 
drew the invitation then. It seems to 
me that a careful reading, not only of 
what Mr. Khrushchev said then, but 
what his Foreign Minister said then, was 
clear notice that there had been a de- 
termination of policy. 

I simply ask the Senator, What is the 
purpose and what is the meaning of the 
recitation and the repetition of the 
statement that Mr. Khrushchev reached 
a decision before he left Moscow? Of 
course he did. I should think that 
should have been assumed without being 
stated. I only inquire if this statement 
has some real meaning, some meaning 
which I have not been able to gather. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
“crowbar boys,’ headed by Governor 
Stevenson, with whom, it seemed to me, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Symrinc- 
TON] was stringing along today, rather 
than with the distinguished Senator 
from Texas (Mr. JoHNSON] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], have endeavored to place 
the onus for the breakup of the summit 
conference on the President of the 
United States. My point is that if Mr. 
Khrushchev had not destroyed the con- 


I yield to the Senator 
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ference over the U-2 incident, he would 
certainly, as it is now apparent, have 
aoe on some other reason for scuttling 

I think as we look back on the remarks 
referred to earlier in the day by, I be- 
lieve, the Senator from Tennessee, the 
remarks made by Mr. Khrushchev in his 
Baku speech 2 months before, and his 
virulent attacks, before he left Moscow, 
on Vice President Nixon, Secretary 
Herter, and Under Secretary Dillon, 
those remarks revealed a venom which 
certainly was not apparent, if present, 
during his earlier conferences with the 
President. 

The question may be raised—and this 
may be the question which the Senator 
from Tennessee is raising—if that were 
so, why did the President of the United 
States go to the summit conference? 
Why did he not decide to call off the 
summit conference before that? 

I think that that question can be the 
subject of legitimate debate. The Presi- 
dent has explained that he wanted to 
show to the world that he would go, and 
that we as a country would go, the very 
last mile, in order to preserve the peace 
of the world. It is my impression that 
this decision was a correct one, and that 
it always remained conceivable that 
things might change at the actual sum- 
mit meeting. 

It is, of course, true that the ultima- 
tum delivered by Khrushchev had not 
been given to us before the summit, but 
was delivered at the summit. And of 
course that made everyone—and very 
properly so—‘‘blow his top.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. There was no subtle 
meaning to my question. I did not in- 
tend to raise any question other than the 
one I propounded. It arose out of my 
perplexity at the repetition of the state- 
ment that the Russian dictator had made 
a decision before he left Moscow. I 
merely asked the meaning of the repeti- 
tion of the statement; and I assure the 
Senator from New York that the only 
purpose of my question was its apparent 
one. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept my friend’s statement. In using the 
phrase ‘“‘before he left Moscow,” I did not 
attach any significant importance to it. 

I think it apparent now—to me, and, I 
think, to the great majority of the 
American people—that the U-2 plane in- 
cident was a pretext or an excuse—not 
a valid reason—for breaking up the sum- 
mit conference, and that the conference 
would have been broken up for some 
other reason, if not for that one. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order which has been entered, the 
clerk will now call the roll, in order to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the order for — 


the quorum call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.GORE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate do now adjourn until to- 
morrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 27, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 26, 1960: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 2 and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service, to be also 
consuls general of the United States of 
America: 

Herbert P. Fales, of California. 

Frank Snowden Hopkins, of the District 
of Columbia. 

W. Garland Richardson, of Nevada. 

B. Winfred Ruffner, of Tennessee, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of class 
2, a consul, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 5 to class 4: 

Zachary P. Geaneas, of New York. 

Henry Hunt McKee, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Arthur V. Metcalfe, of California. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Lee F. Dinsmore, of Maryland. 

John Eaves, Jr., of New York. 

John Godlove Kormann, of Florida. 

Elias C. Rodriguez, of Texas. 

Royal J. Wald, of California. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5 
and to be also consuls of the United States 
of America: 

Gori P. Bruno, of New York. 

Robert G. Cox, of New Mexico. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Chester J. Pavlovski, of Washington. 

Miss Elsie M. Quick, of North Carolina. 

Francis X. Ready, of Massachusetts. 

Herman A. Washington, of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 7 to class 6: 

John P. Blane, of Alabama. 

Michael Calingaert, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Jack M. Carle, of Colorado. 

Theodore B. Dobbs, of Virginia. 

George B. Lambrakis, of New York. 

Gerald Floyd Linderman, of Ohio. 

Miss Elaine Diana Smith, of Illinois. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 

Frederick H. Lawton, of New Jersey. 

Francis Terry McNamara, of New York. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 7, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Hypolite F. Breard, Jr., of Louisiana. 

Harry M. Carter, Jr., of Virginia. 

Robert J. Corcoran, of Florida. 

William J. McGovern, Jr., of California. 

George J. Stanger, of New York. 

Miss E. Ursula Wallace, of Georgia. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ments as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Robert E. Armstrong, of Illinois. 

Thomas F. Barthelemy, of Ohio. 

Charles F. Brown, of Nevada. 
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Robert B. Duncan, of New Jersey. 

Thomas P. H. Dunlop, of North Carolina. 

J. David Gelsanliter, of Ohio. 

Robert V. D. Griffin, of California. 

Philip E. Heron, Jr., of California. 

R. Allen Irvine, of Pennsylvania. 

Dee Valentine Jacobs, of Utah. 

Jay K. Katzen, of New York. 

Moorhead C. Kennedy, Jr., of Maine. 

Arturo S. Macias, of Wisconsin. 

Howard M. McElroy, of New York. 

André J. Navez, of Massachusetts. 

Patrick T. O’Connor, of New York. 

Miss Anne Pinkney, of California. 

Jose L. Romero, Jr., of Virginia. 

Richard C. Scissors, of Missouri. 

Nathaniel B. Thayer, of Massachusetts. 

Thomas M. Tracey, of Massachusetts. 

John A. Warnock, of California. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Robert J. Clarke, of Connecticut. 

Lawrence R. Devlin, of California. 

Lion Gardiner, Jr., of Ohio. 

Wilbur L. Garges, Jr., of Virginia. 

Fitzhugh Green, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Carl O. Hawthorne, of California. 

William F. Keyes, of New York. 

Frank A. Kierman, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Joseph Yoshio Kiyonaga, of Maryland. 

James F. Shea, of Maryland. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Kenneth C. Cathey, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Raymond H. Close, of New Jersey. 

Charles O. Coudert, of Connecticut. 

Martin C. Hawkins III, of Arkansas. 

John H. Kenney, of Massachusetts. 

F. Lamar King, of Maryland. 

Cornelius A. McCauley, of Virginia. 

John J. Reagan, of Virginia. 

Arthur G. Wiley, Jr., of Virginia. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be vice consuls and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Frank Ahmed, of Massachusetts. 

Timothy J. Burke, of New York. 

Duane R. Clarridge, of New Hampshire. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Robert Chin, of the District of Columbia. 

Robert N. Dahlgren, of California. 

Sidney H. Fine, of California. 

John T. Flynn, of Maryland. 

Robert M. Fulton, of California. 

Philip A. Heller, of New York. 

James E. Hoofnagle, of Virginia. 

Miss Sara Jane Jamison, of Pennsylvania. 

Gordon L. Jorgensen, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Edward Macayley 3d, of Rhode Island. 

Robert J. Myers, of Indiana. 

Brian T. Moran, of Texas. 

Walter R. Roberts, of New York. 

Richard D. Tucker, of Virginia. 

John R. Wood, of Georgia. 

The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Howard V. Bennett, of West Virginia. 

Blake Cochran, of Maryland. 

Joseph I. Krene, of California. 

Reinhard W. Lamprecht, of Illinois. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 26, 1960: 


JUDGES OF THE Tax COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The following-named persons to be judges 
of the Tax Court of the United States for a 
term of 12 years from June 2, 1960. 
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Graydon G. Withey, of Michigan. 

Arnold Raum, of Massachusetts. 

Allin H. Pierce, of Illinois. 

Irene F. Scott, of Alabama. 

U.S. Coast GUARD 

The following-named officer, who is sery- 
ing as Commandant of the U.S. Coast Guard 
and whose term of office expires May 31, 1962, 
to be admiral in the U.S. Coast Guard, to be 
effective June 1, 1960: 


To be admiral 


Alfred C. Richmond 

The following-named officer, who is sery- 
ing as Assistant Commandant of the US. 
Coast Guard and whose term of office expires 
May 31, 1962, to be vice admiral in the US. 
Coast Guard, to be effective June 1, 1960: 

To be vice admiral 

James A. Hirshfield 

U.S. District JupDGE 

Roy L. Stephenson, of Iowa, to be US, 
district judge for the southern district of 
Iowa. 

IN THE ARMY 

Col. Joseph Leroy Bernier, 020093, Dental 
Corps, U.S. Army, for appointment as As- 
sistant Surgeon General, U.S. Army, as major 
general, Dental Corps, in the Regular Army 
of the United States, and as major general 
in the Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3040, 3442, and 3447. 

The following-named officers for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States to the grades indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, secs, 3442 and 3447: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Richard Steinbach, O18560, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Howard Allen Morris, 020141, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Thomas DeForth Rogers, 019351, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Seymour Austin Potter, Jr., 029937, 
U.S. Army. 

The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sec. 3962: 


To be lieutenant generals 


Lt. Gen. William Stevens Lawton, 014924, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
US. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Francis William Farrell, 012784, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Charles Edward Hart, O15788, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. George Windle Read, Jr., 012603, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Samuel Tankersley Williams, 
08472, Army of the United States (mejor 
general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. William Howard Arnold, 015558, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sec. 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066. in rank of lieutenant general US. 
Army: 

To be lieutenant generals 
Maj. Gen. David William Traub, 017110. 
Maj. Gen. Robert Jefferson Wood, 018064. 


Maj. Gen. John Lawrence Ryan, Jr., 
016451. 
Maj. Gen. William Peirce Ennis, Jr. 
016436. 
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IN THE AIR FORCE 


The nomination of Lt. Col. Virgil J. 
o’Connor to be Permanent Registrar of the 
Air Force Academy, and the nominations of 
Edwin M. Bradley, et al., for appointment in 
the Air Force, which were received 
py the Senate on May 6, 1960. 

In THE Navy 


Capt. William C. Mott, U.S. Navy, to be 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy for a 
term of 4 years with the rank of rear admiral. 

Rear Adm. Morris A. Hirsch, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment as Director of Budget and 
Reports in the Department of the Navy for 
a term of 3 years. 

The nominations of Alfred J. Cler, et al., 
for permanent appointment in the Navy, 
which were received by the Senate on 
May 11, 1960. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 26, 1960 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Deuteronomy 16: 20: That which is 
altogether just shalt thou follow. 

Eternal God, our gracious Benefactor, 
in the quiet of this moment of prayer, 
we are coming unto Thee with heartfelt 
praises for Thy goodness, and with ear- 
nest petitions that our lives may be ra- 
diant with Thy presence and serene with 
Thy peace. 

Grant that the dark clouds and gray 
shadows of anxiety and fear, which the 
events and happenings of these days are 
casting over us, may be dispelled by the 
sun of righteousness. 

We humbly beseech Thee to so move 
upon the minds and hearts of men every- 
where that a saner and nobler spirit 
shall rule their thoughts, inspiring them 
to strive faithfully and unitedly for the 
triumph of reason and righteousness. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

8.3226. An act to amend section 809 of the 
National Housing Act. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bosco] may be granted leave of absence 
for the balance of the week on account 
of a death in the family. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
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itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10128) to authorize Federal financial 
assistance to the States to be used for 
constructing school facilities. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 104] 
Alexander Diggs Martin 
Anfuso Dooley Miller, Clem 
Barry Doyle Monagan 
Bentley Fountain Passman 
Blatnik Gallagher Pfost 
Blitch Gary Scott 
Bonner Gavin Siler 
Bosch Hébert Taylor 
Bray Hess Teague, Tex. 
Buckley Holifield Tuck 
Cahill Jackson Willis 
Cannon Kilburn Withrow 
Celler Kowalski 
Colmer Lafore 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1960 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10128) to 
authorize Federal financial assistance to 
the States to be used for constructing 
school facilities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 10128, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of what the New York 
Times has called “an educational rights 
bill.” This bill before us today recog- 
nizes the Federal Government’s inescap- 
able responsibility in the present educa- 
tional system. 

This proposition of Federal aid to edu- 
cation is not a new idea and there is no 
reason to raise our voices in concern that 
it envisages a newly found method to al- 
low the Federal Government to inter- 
fere in the affairs of the States. Those 
who hold up their hands in horror at the 
thought of the Federal Government be- 
ing concerned about the education of its 
citizens should look at the record of this 
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great Nation and the recommendations 
of its leaders. 

George Washington, in his first an- 
nual address to the Congress; stated 
that— 

There is nothing which can better serve 
your patronage than the promotion of sci- 
ence and literature. 


Alexander Hamilton said in 1791: 

That whatever concerns the general inter- 
ests of learning was within the Federal juris- 
diction as far as regards an application of 
money. 


Thomas Jefferson recommended that 
Congress appropriate public lands for 
the support of education—and, as we 
know, his advice in this respect was 
heeded then as well as later. In 1837 
Congress distributed the surplus rev- 
enues in the National Treasury—$28 mil- 
lion, in those days a magnificent sum— 
to the States for education. 

In more recent times, 1931, President 
Hoover’s National Advisory Committee 
on Education pointed out that “from 
the Revolution to the Civil War the Fed- 
eral Government encouraged and finan- 
cially aided education in the States. It 
endowed higher and common schools 
with lands and made grants of surplus 
tax moneys; but it did not attempt to 
regulate the purposes, define the pro- 
grams, supervise the teaching or other- 
wise control public education in the 
States.” 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of an 
amendment to substitute H.R. 12316 for 
H.R. 10128. Known as the School As- 
sistance Act of 1960, this bill authorizes 
Federal financial assistance for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries. This 
act would authorize a 2-year program of 
Federal grants to the States to provide 
assistance for constructing urgently 
needed public elementary and secondary 
school facilities and for teachers’ salaries. 
One of the great advantages of this 
measure is that it gives the individual 
States a choice in spending the money. 

An oft-heard objection to this type of 
legislative action is the cry that Federal 
assistance brings with it the Federal 
policeman and thought control. Section 
3, title 1 in this bill eliminates any 
doubt at all that this could come about. 
I quote this section in its entirety: 

Sec. 3. ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTER- 
FERENCE IN SCHOOLS.—In the administration 
of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
(1) the poliey determination, personnel, 
curriculum, program of instruction, or the 
administration or operation of any school or 
school system, or (2) the location, design, 
plans, specifications, or architectural draw- 
ings of any school building or school facility 
constructed with financial assistance pro- 
vided under this Act, or (3) in any manner 
specify or direct the amount or amounts of 
salary that any teacher or teachers can or 
cannot be paid with funds made available 
under this Act, or (4) promulgate and re- 
quire as a condition precedent to the allo- 
cation of funds, under this Act any rule, 
regulation, or directive other than those 
specifically authorized under the provisions 
of this Act. 


That is ample assurance against any 
Federal interference in any State school 
system. 
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This bill authorizes an appropriation 
of a sum equal to $10 times the school- 
age population in the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1960, and a similar amount 
for the school year 1961-62. These funds 
are allotted to the States on that basis 
as soon as appropriated and available. 

Under H.R. 10128 the estimated total 
Federal contribution over the duration 
of the act would be $975 million for 3 
years. Under the Senate passed bill 
S. 8, the total over 2 years would be $1,- 
856 million. Under H.R. 12316, the Met- 
calf freedom-of-choice bill for construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries, the cost 
would be $928 million over 2 years. This 
latter represents a flat grant to States 
of $10 per child of school age—5 to 17 
years. 

With reference to matching funds, 
H.R. 12316 provides that the States must 
match every $2 received in 1960-61 with 
an increase of one State-local dollar. 
The matched amount must be an in- 
crease above the amount that the State 
spent for schools in the base year 1959- 
60. Matching funds could come from 
either State or local funds or both, and 
could be spent for teachers’ salaries, con- 
struction, or other school items. A 
State’s allotment would be reduced in 
1961-62 by the amount that the State 
failed to meet its matching requirement 
in 1960-61. 

Further safeguards are written very 
carefully into this bill. To receive funds 
under the act, the State education 
agency would make application to the 
U.S. Commissioner which, first, assures 
that the State education agency shall 
administer the act; second, the State is 
required only to assure the U.S. Commis- 
sioner that it will distribute construc- 
tion funds on the basis of need and in- 
ability to meet need; third, specifies pro- 
portions of allotment that will be ex- 
pended for school construction and for 
teachers’ salaries; fourth, certifies that 
funds specified for teachers’ salaries will 
be distributed and used in accordance 
with the act; fifth, contains a provision 
to permit modification of construction 
provisions of the act in States that have 
school building authority or similar 
method of building schools. 

Mr. Chairman, the public schools in 
in the United States are ill staffed, ill 
equipped, and ill housed to provide the 
kind of excellence in education which 
the era demands. The nationwide 
shortage of public school teachers is ap- 
proximately 135,000. Within the decade 
the school enrollment will increase by 
at least 25 percent, and the expenditures 
sufficient merely to maintain existing 
standards will jump even more sharply. 
The average annual salary of school- 
teachers is $5,160. This is too low. It 
is no longer simply to improve the 
quality of education that Federal sup- 
port is vital; it is necessary to prevent 
a decline—and it is necessary now. I 
urge adoption of this bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. AssiTT]. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much opposed to the bill now before 
the House, H.R. 10128, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Federal aid to educa- 
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tion school construction bill. This 
brings to us a most important decision. 
Sooner or later, we must decide whether 
the public schools are to be operated, 
maintained, and controlled by the States 
and localities or whether our schools will 
be turned over to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The public schools of this country of 
ours have been a great bulwark for our 
way of life. They are the very founda- 
tion stone on which our democracy and 
republican form of government was 
formed. Surely we know and must real- 
ize that if the Federal Government 
gradually takes over the financial burden 
of the public schools so will it take over 
control. Where Federal funds flow into 
education, just as surely there will fol- 
low the imposition of an increasing 
measure of Federal control in matters of 
educational policy. Local control of 
education is fundamental to the Ameri- 
can democracy. To be successful, it is 
necessary that education be adapted to 
local needs. It is imperative that we 
have a sense of local responsibility for 
its successful execution. If we remove 
the responsibility of educating our chil- 
dren from the local level, it will neces- 
sarily and unavoidably weaken democ- 
racy at the grassroots. The cardinal 
principle of the separation of church 
and state is not much more important 
than the separation of primary and 
secondary education from the Federal 
Government. 

For years there has been a general and 
rapid trend toward centralization of 
power in Washington. There is here 
demonstrated an all-out effort to feder- 
alize the schools and nationalize the 
lives of all American citizens. 

The present proposal is held up as a 
small step in trying to build up incentive 
at the local level to hurry up school con- 
struction and thus afford better educa- 
tional facilities to our youth. The pro- 
ponents try to convince us that the Fed- 
eral Government is in a better position 
financially to build the local schools than 
are the localities and the States. This 
is far from the truth. This proposal of 
Federal funds for the construction of 
local schools is but a long step toward the 
goal on the part of many of turning over 
the public school system to the Federal 
Government. Many supporters of this 
program desire the concentration of 
power in Washington and the centrali- 
zation of all government at the National 
Capital. All of us believe adequate edu- 
cation of American youth is essential to 
the preservation of the Republic and to 
the welfare of the Nation. I am con- 
vinced that local communities and the 
States can more satisfactorily and more 
equitably provide this opportunity than 
can the Federal Government. History 
teaches us that when the central au- 
thority gets control of the education of 
our youth, it is a long step toward a 
totalitarian government and dictator- 
ship. 

It is unrealistic to contend that the 
mere insertion in a bill of a pious clause 
disavowing any intention of centralizing 
Federal control will prevent Federal en- 
croachment. The greatest control avail- 
able to the Federal Government is in its 
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power to allocate funds. Federal aid 
means Federal control. Federal inter- 
vention would stymie local initiative in 
improving our schools. It increases con- 
struction cost and in all probability will 
result in few schools being built. Un- 
doubtedly enactment of this bill into law 
will feed the fires of inflation and thereby 
decrease the number of schools to be 
built. 

I am happy to report that since 1954 
there has been a tremendous increase in 
school construction. That year the U.S. 
Office of Education reported that the 
classroom shortage was approximately 
370,000. As a result of new construction 
and rapid buildup of classrooms the 
U.S. Office of Education reports today 
that the needs have dwindled to 132,500. 
This is a rapid increase of schoolroom 
space, especially in view of the fact that 
the need for additional space is growing 
at the rate of 55,000 rooms a year and the 
rate of construction is approximately 
70,000. 

I say to you that this bill is not needed. 
The Federal Government should be kept 
out of the field of public education. I 
hope this bill is defeated. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, our colleague the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], in his 
comments of May 17 on the President’s 
veto of S. 722, the depressed areas bill, 
calls attention to the archdiscrimina- 
tion inherent in the administration’s 
bill. 

It would omit among the major labor 
markets, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
York, Pa., which have had 6 percent or 
more unemployment since January of 
1958. 

Among the smaller labor markets, it 
would omit the following which have 
consistently had 6 percent or more un- 
employment: Butler, Ind.; Kittanning, 
Ford City, Lewistown, Meadville, Oil 
City, Franklin, Titusville, St. Marys, 
Sayre, Athens, Towanda, and Williams- 
port, all in Pennsylvania. 

Those of us who come from Pennsyl- 
vania know full well the conditions in 
these areas and can attest that the prob- 
lems are quite as serious in all of these 
labor markets as in those areas approved 
in Mr. WIpNALL’s statement. Two of 
these areas have rates of unemployment 
of more than 10 percent. The lowest 
rate of unemployment was in Williams- 
port, with 7.3 percent. 

The issue raised by Mr. WIDNALL is 
that the acceptance of 23 areas would 
necessarily interfere with the relief of 
suffering in hard-hit areas of chronic 
unemployment is most ironic. 

First, the omission of the areas in- 
cluded in S. 722 would automatically ex- 
clude them from consideration despite 
the obvious need. Second, the fear that 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia would ab- 
sorb the funds for assistance is com- 
pletely unfounded. The Administrator 
will, of course, be qualified to exercise 
this type of judgment as to the areas of 
priority. Moreover, the types of assist- 
ance which these two large metropolitan 
areas will primarily obtain is that ex- 
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tended under the provisions of S. 722 
granting them the right to utilize the 
provisions of the Housing Act governing 
urban renewal for industrial and com- 
mercial redevelopment of their industrial 
slum areas. This same assistance is now 
provided in the administration's bill. 
The criticism of S. 722 is founded on 
unwarranted reading of the bill and mis- 
leading statements concerning it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man this is the third occasion, in my own 
6 years’ service in this House, on which 
this issue has been before us. In each 
of the Congresses in which I have served, 
the unfinished and ever more pressing 
business of meeting the desperate needs 
of our elementary and secondary schools 
again finds its way to the House floor, 
usually over bitter opposition. Other 
Members of this House have fought for 
Federal aid for our schools for over a 
decade now. It might well seem that 
they would be discouraged. But this 
battle is too important, this fight too 
fundamental, the needs of the Nation for 
adequate schools too compelling to quit 
just yet. 

The arguments which have been raised 
against school-aid legislation have not 
changed significantly in the 12 years 
the Congress has been considering this 
issue. 

First, the opponents say, Federal aid 
is unnecessary. Secondly, it is too ex- 
pensive; the Federal budget must be bal- 
anced. Thirdly, it is unconstitutional. 

Refinements of these arguments have 
been offered from time to time. The 
opponents of the bills have from time to 
time fought them indirectly by offering 
and supporting amendments which make 
them unacceptable to large groups with- 
in the House; the bills have sometimes 
been killed on technicalities; but the 
outspoken foes of school aid legislation 
have centered their opposition to the bill 
largely on these three grounds. Each 
deserves attention, and each earns refu- 
tation. 

First, the argument that this legisla- 
tion is unnecessary. Other Members of 
this House have spoken at length to 
demonstrate the need for school aid. 
Our school populations are growing. 
Local tax revenues are continually fall- 
ing short of the needs of the schools; too 
often the burden falls entirely on local 
property tax; local districts are bonded 
to capacity. Often the local opposition 
to more support for schools comes pre- 
cisely from those same organizations 
which come to the Congress and say, 
“The Federal Government does not have 
toact. Let the local communities do the 
job.” Classroom shortages, split-shift 
arrangements in existing classrooms, all 
these phenomena are too well docu- 
mented and too clearly portrayed to re- 
quire further proof. The need exists, 
and it is a severe one. 

But there is one reason for Federal 
concern, one source of the growing need 
for Federal activity in this field which 
has not received a great amount of at- 
tention. I refer to the increasing mo- 
bility of the American people, including 
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Americans of school age, and to the fact 
that these migrant Americans impose 
a burden upon our public schools with 
which State and local tax structures 
could keep up only with the greatest 
conceivable difficulty—if at all. 

A recent article in the Phi Delta 
Kappan by Mr. W. W. Carpenter, of the 
University of Missouri, highlights this 
particular problem. In conducting re- 
search on the degree to which our schools 
are confronted with young people mov- 
ing from one area to another, Mr. Car- 
penter discovered that in 1 year—1956— 
over a million young people between the 
ages of 5 and 15 crossed State lines in 
changing their place of residence. A 
million young Americans, Mr. Chairman, 
cross State lines each year, adding to 
the justification for looking at school 
financing from a national point of view. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Carpenter’s revealing article in the 
RecorpD at this point in my remarks: 

PuPIL MIGRATION AND FEDERAL SUPPORT 

(By W. W. Carpenter) 

(In one year, more than 1 million children 
of school age change residence across State 
lines. Their education—or lack of it—thus 
becomes a problem of nationwide concern.) 

The heavy incidence of pupil migration in 
U.S. schools constitutes another sound rea- 
son, often overlooked, for the participation 
of the Federal Government in the financial 
support of education. Over our national 
highways move the children of America. By 
every conceivable means of travel, these 
children are being whisked across State 
boundaries and placed in schools often 
markedly differing from those in which they 
were last enrolled. Some never remain in 
school long enough to learn to read and 
some never attend school. One school of 
which I learned opened in the fall with one 
group of children and closed the next spring 
with a larger but entirely different group. 

For years we at the University of Missouri 
have been studying the movement of chil- 
dren from one school to another and the 
many implications of this phenomenon. 
We have made numerous studies of all of the 
schoolchildren in many Missouri counties; 
of all of the schoolchildren in many Mis- 
souri towns, large and small; of certain 
towns not in Missouri; and of the students 
in all but two of our State universities. We 
have also studied the States of birth of the 
pupils in certain towns and counties; the 
States of birth of student teachers in Mis- 
souri teacher training institutions and of 
their parents, and States of birth of boys 
committed to the Missouri Training School 
for Boys who were not born in Missouri. 

Each of the studies of schools attended 
revealed the same general situation, namely, 
that regardless of the level in our public 
school system, a significantly large number 
of enrollees have attended school in other 
States than the ones in which they were 
located when these studies were made. The 
studies of States of birth revealed that pupils 
in the public schools, students in the col- 
leges, and inmates of the Missouri Training 
School for Boys were born in all of the States 
of the United States. 

Other studies of population mobility show 
that this phenomenon affects all States in 
the Union, although some more than others. 
The overall mobility rate for the U.S. popu- 
lation has been surprisingly consistent for 
many years. In one year, 1956, more than 
1 million children of school age (5-17) 
crossed State lines in changing their places 
of residence. 
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A POWERFUL ARGUMENT FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT 

Children are no longer citizens of just one 
State. They are citizens of the Nation. 
Their education or lack of it is of concern 
to the entire Nation because they not only 
may but do live in several States, not just 
one. 

Many of the future citizens of State A, for 
example, are being born in the 49 other 
States and educated or not educated in the 
public schools of these States. Many are 
born into misery and poverty; many are de- 
nied good schools and quality teaching; and 
some have been denied many of the rights 
for which America was established. On the 
other hand, many are superior in mind, body, 
and spirit and have attended superior 
schools and have been taught by master 
teachers. The citizens of State A appreciate 
receiving the latter into the State. But the 
children born into poverty, disease, crime, 
delinquency, immorality; children who are 
hungry, ill clothed, neglected, and denied 
human rights and good schools bring with 
them ignorance, disease, and disrespect for 
the law. These deficiencies have serious im- 
plications for manpower in times of peace as 
well as in times of war. The high percentage 
of young men rejected by the Forces 
because of venereal disease or lack of educa- 
tion beyond fourth grade is a national 
problem. 

Yes, the children of America are on the 
move. There is free access everywhere and 
“everywhere” seems to be their destination. 
Over our wonderful national ribbons of ce- 
ment from the north to the south and from 
the east to the west move the good, the 
educated, and the fine citizens of tomorrow. 
But over these same national highways travel 
the ignorant, the depraved, the criminal, and 
the diseased. If the citizens of any one of 
our 50 States wish to keep out those who wiil 
rob their banks, rape their girls, pervert 
their youth, and destroy the democracy 
which nurtured them, this can only be ac- 
complished by educating them before they 
come to the State. 

Which State? Any State. We are a Na- 
tion, and like a chain we are no stronger 
than our weakest link. Truly, this is a 
powerful argument for Federal participation 
in the financial support of education. For 
the perpetuation of our Nation, every child 
born under the American flag should be en- 
titled to the fullest possible development 
within the framework of our democratic 
society. 


Mr. Chairman, this necessity for look- 
ing at school financing from a national 
point of view is, I suppose, at the very 
heart of this controversy. All of us have 
received letters from constituents to the 
effect that “My State—or district—or 
county—or city—is meeting its school 
problems. We do not need Federal aid, 
and we do not want to give it to any other 
State or locality.” These correspondents 
often point to a few States, which have 
traditionally been at the bottom of the 
list in terms of support for the schools, 
and they say in effect, “Let them do as 
well as we do. If they cannot, it is no 
problem of ours. Our children are taken 
care of adequately.” 

Mr. Chairman, let me say at the out- 
set that I am not prepared to state that 
any State or any local area is taking care 
of the present and future needs of its 
school children in the way which the 
population growth is calling for. But let 
us assume, as a hypothetical case, that 
some school districts have atl the funds 
they need, all the school facilities they 
will need, and a tax base capable of meet- 
ing all desirable educational programs. 
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Are these school districts in fact isolated 
from the needs of other school districts 
in other States and sections of the coun- 
try? Does the educational level reached 
by Oregon concern only Oregonians, or 
is it a matter of concern for the residents 
of Mississippi and New York and Minne- 
sota as well? Mr. Chairman, the United 
States is not a loose combination of 
States, with iron bars holding the citi- 
zens of each State within his State’s 
boundaries. We do not keep Oregonians 
in Oregon and Minnesotans in Minne- 
sota, or Mississippians in Mississippi, 
coming together as Americans only in 
the person of the representatives of those 
States in the Congress. We are a Nation. 
Our problems are the problems of all 
Americans. In their wisdom, the Found- 
ing Fathers reserved certain powers to 
the States and gave others to the Na- 
tional Government. But this division of 
powers among the States and the Nation 
does not mean that the problems which 
are to be met neatly confine themselves 
to the borders of the individual States. 

A poor educational system in one State, 
Mr. Chairman, means that an industry 
in a State halfway across the country 
may have difficulty in finding people to 
meet its needs. In time of war, when 
young men from one State or another are 
rejected by the armed services for edu- 
cational deficiencies—and such rejec- 
tions are more frequent as the degree of 
military technology grows—young men 
from another State must make up the 
shortages. 

The States which have met these 
needs may suffer as their young men go 
into the armed services in disproportion- 
ate numbers. The school needs are na- 
tionwide. So long as school districts in 
any State fail to meet the demands 
which time and history have placed upon 
our country, so long will we have a truly 
national school problem. 

We are told, in the second place, that 
this program is too expensive. This is a 
more subjective question. It is unques- 
tionably true that a meaningful school 
aid program will cost money, and will 
cost large amounts of money. We could 
reduce the outlay, I suppose, by passing 
the administration’s recommendations. 
But we have not, I believe, spent years 
on this legislation with the purpose of 
bringing forth so inadequate and un- 
realistic a bill. If we are going to enact 
school legislation that means something, 
then we are inevitably going to spend 
some money on it. 

Three hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars a year is not a small sum. 
But the word expensive is a relative one. 
We will be spending, I understand, some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $500 mil- 
lion to bring off the Mercury project, 
“man in space” experiment. I do not for 
one moment suggest that expenditures, 
even in this high range, leading to the 
kind of scientific enrichment which this 
program will create, are extravagant. 
But it would be ironic indeed to send a 
man into space at the cost of a half bil- 
lion dollars and also spend huge sums 
on other scientific experiments, and 
then find that the next generation of 
Americans cannot take advantage of 
such experiments because we have not 
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the scientists, engineers, and mathema- 
ticians we need. A half billion dollars 
is not expensive if it enables humanity 
to break into the new worlds which 
space travel will open; $325 million is 
not expensive, either, if it will help our 
children equip themselves for this new 
world and if it will help them make 
this country a better place in which to 
live. 

The Federal budget for the coming 
fiscal year envisages spending something 
like $40 billion for direct military ac- 
tivities. That there is waste in that $40 
billion, there can be no reasonable doubt, 
in spite of the superb work of our Ap- 
propriations Committee. Military ex- 
penditures are inherently wasteful— 
wasteful by definition. But we do not 
begrudge these billions when we face the 
realities of the world around us and 
know that we must spend such sums to 
defend our liberties. Mr. Chairman, the 
support of our schools is a direct part of 
our spending to defend our country. 
Three years ago, when the space age be- 
gan, we awoke to a sharp realization 
that the adequacy of our schools had an 
immediate and direct relationship to the 
adequacy of our defenses. Perhaps the 
clearest and most penetrating voice was 
that of Adm. Hyman Rickover, who ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor and testified on 
legislation then pending. In the course 
of his testimony, Admiral Rickover made 
the following statement: 

I believe that your work should not be 
predicated on the particular monetary re- 
quirements of defense, but that the subject 
of education can stand on its own feet. In 
fact, I believe that education is more im- 
portant than the Army, the Navy, or the 
Air Force or even the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It is on this basis that I would like 
to address myself to your committee. 

We really have a greater problem than de- 
fense, when we consider education, because, 
in this rapidly spiraling technological period 
that we are in, no country can maintain a 
first-class power unless it gives primary at- 
tention to education. 

Furthermore, the people of no democracy 
can remain free and ignorant at the same 
time. 


We cannot remain free and ignorant 
at the same time. This statement, Mr. 
Chairman, made by Admiral Rickover is, 
I believe, the heart of the issue before 
us today. In response to further ques- 
tioning by the committee, this ad- 
miral—this man who devoted his life to 
the Navy, and who has, incidentally, 
done more than any other single in- 
dividual to bring that Navy to readiness 
for the nuclear age—made the following 
statement: 

If there were not enough money for this 
I would as a military man take the money 
away from a defense establishment. I con- 
sider education more important than cur- 
rent expenditures for defense. 


Mr. Chairman, we must make our 
schools equal to the task which history 
has set for them. To those who say 
that this bill is too expensive, to those 
who say that the cost is too high, I 
address one question: Is the strength of 
America a luxury we cannot afford? 

In the final analysis, our strength does 
depend on our educational programs. 
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Let me also say on this point, I have 
fought for public works projects for my 
part of the country because I felt, and 
still feel, that these projects are valuable 
investments, worth their cost and more. 
I have supported appropriation bills for 
highways; I have even voted for the 
President’s foreign aid bill. Yet I think 
we might be stronger and more ready 
to face whatever the future brings if this 
school aid bill were on the books today 
and none of the other enactments I 
mentioned had ever been approved. I 
think the present school bill is a wiser 
and more prudent investment in the 
future than all the public works invest- 
ments, highway construction invest- 
ments, and foreign aid expenditures of 
the past decade. If our schools, Mr. 
Chairman, fail their task, our highways 
will decay, our dams crumble, and our 
foreign investments will simply be addi- 
tional assets in the growing empire of 
the unfree, while our own cause will be 
a forgotten footnote in a history text- 
book, read in the schools of people who 
knew what they were doing, while we 
were confusing ourselves about the rela- 
tionship between cost and value. 

Finally, we run up against the argu- 
ment, stated more and more vociferous- 
ly every day, that Federal school aid is 
unconstitutional. 

This argument is offered in guises 
ranging from the sincere arguments pre- 
sented on this floor to the insistence that 
school aid, along with the income tax, 
social security, foreign aid, the Supreme 
Court, are all unconstitutional, un- 
American, and unnecessary, as voiced in 
some of the more strident publications of 
the extreme right wing. 

Now, I am no lawyer, and I would hesi- 
tate to debate precedents with some of 
the distinguished jurists who have as- 
serted that school aid is not a proper 
function under the Constitution. But I 
have never agreed that the Constitution 
is a document on which lawyers alone 
may have an opinion. The Constitution 
of the United States is not a contract for 
the sale of a piece of real estate, with 
every contingency foreseen, and every 
“i” dotted and “t” crossed. It is the 
foundation of the grand edifice we call 
America. While the foundation, prop- 
erly, limits the superstructure, it is still 
only a foundation. We have undertaken 
many things undreamed of by the Found- 
ing Fathers since first they laid that 
magnificent foundation. We could not 
have done so, had they been men of small 
vision. Had the Founding Fathers in- 
sisted that every power of the Federal 
Government had to be spelled out in pre- 
cise and all-encompassing detail, we 
might not have a Constitution today. 
Surely, it would not have been the in- 
strument of growth that it has proven 
to be. 

_School aid, to be sure, is not men- 
tioned precisely in the Constitution it- 
self. Neither are a great many other 
things which we have done, and whose 
constitutionality is today unquestioned. 
The Constitution is silent on the ques- 
tion of whether or not this country could 
acquire new territory. Had the strict 
constructionists prevailed in the heated 
controversies over whether or not it was 
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constitutional to acquire the Louisiana 
purchase, the United States today might 
be only one of a number of small coun- 
tries on the North American Continent. 
And our colleagues from Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Oregon, and California might need 
passports instead of votes to come to 
0 


ashington. 

The Constitution says nothing about 
atomic energy. It says, certainly, 
nothing about the Federal Government’s 
authority to push space exploration. It 
says nothing about Federal aid in the 
puilding of highways. The Constitution 
is silent on a great many questions. 

But let us look at the constitutionality 
of school aid—at some of the views of 
the Founding Fathers themselves. Some 
of the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention believed that the document 
which they were forging gave the Fed- 
eral Government responsibility for pro- 
moting education, under the general wel- 
fare clause. When Charles Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, urged that a provi- 
sion be included to “establish seminaries 
for the promotion of literature and the 
arts and sciences,” Gouvernor Morris of 
New York replied that such a provision 
would be “unnecessary.” Alexander 
Hamilton, the “Father of the Constitu- 
tion” and the patron saint of American 
conservatives, stated that whatever con- 
cerned the general interests of education 
was within the Federal jurisdiction ‘as 
far as regards an application of money.” 

Our first President, in his first mes- 
sage to the Congress said: 

There is nothing which can better deserve 
your patronage than the promotion of 
science and literature. * * * Whether this 
desirable object will be best promoted by 
affording aids to seminaries of learning al- 
ready established, by the institution of a 
general university, or by any other expedi- 
ents will be well worthy of a place in the 
deliberations of the Legislature. 


Even before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution itself, under the far more re- 
strictive provisions of the Articles of 
Confederation, the Congress enacted 
provisions for the support of schools in 
the Northwest Territory, as it did in the 
territories formed after the Constitution 
was adopted—the territories which later 
became our States. 

In 1931, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover, in discussing the history 
of Federal aid for education, pointed out 
that the pattern of Federal aid had 
taken a shape which is in complete con- 
formity with this pending bill—Federal 
encouragement and support of education 
without Federal control of curriculum or 
personne]. 

This is the way in which our Consti- 
tution, looked at from the historical per- 
spective which alone gives a valid pic- 
ture, has considered education—as a 
function for the States to control and 
operate, but which the Federal Govern- 
ment may legitimately support and 
encourage. 

The argument that Federal Aid to 
Education is unconstitutional, Mr. 
Speaker, founders on history, as it 
founders on logic. Neither by any 
stretching of the language of the con- 
stitutional prohibitions, nor by any ac- 
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curate description of the _ historical 
growth of this Nation can we find justifi- 
cation for the argument that this bill 
runs counter to our Constitution. 

The bill is necessary. The bill author- 
izes a relatively small investment in an 
immensely valuable enterprise. The bill 
is in the historical context of our con- 
stitutional practice. The bill should 
pass. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the American school system 
and the principle of Federal assistance 
to an adequate educational program. 

I find it difficult to take serious op- 
position to this measure on the grounds 
that there is no problem—that there is 
no need for greatly expanded expendi- 
tures on education in our Nation. This 
contention is at complete variance with 
the facts. There are critical shortages 
in our educational institutions—short- 
ages of classrooms, shortages of teach- 
ers, shortages of instruction in field after 
field of education. These shortages have 
been spelled out by other Members to- 
day and I shall not further burden the 
Recorp with them. 

The real heart of the opposition seems 
to me to rest in the perennial cry, so 
often heard from this administration, 
that this is a local problem and not a na- 
tional problem. I will utilize my alloted 
time here to deal with that contention. 
In doing so, I will not go into the var- 
ious aspects of our society which estab- 
lish the national character of our edu- 
cational system. There are many such 
aspects—the high degree of mobility of 
our population, the interrelated nature 
of our economy, and the interdependent 
character of our human resources— 
which make it clear that the quality of 
education in Mississippi and Massachu- 
setts is of great importance to the people 
of Oregon and vice versa. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I will deal 
only with the fact that Federal action 
is absolutely essential to meet the present 
crisis in education in the United States. 
In support of this contention that Fed- 
eral action is required, let me make just 
three general points. 

First, existing educational shortages 
will be intensified by our rapidly growing 
population in the years ahead. Our pop- 
ulation increased by 21 percent between 
1946 and 1958 and is expected to further 
increase by another 38 percent by 1965. 
The school-age segment of that popula- 
tion increased by 46 percent between 
1946 and 1958 and is expected to increase 
by yet another 20 percent by 1963. 
School enrollment is expected to increase 
by more than 16 percent in the elemen- 
tary schools and more than 40 percent 
in the high schools between 1958 and 
1965. In short, a greatly expanded in- 
vestment in education will be required 
just to keep up with growing numbers 
of schoolchildren. The need to elimi- 
nate overcrowding, provide an adequate 
teaching staff, and furnish the quality 
of education which is worthy of the 
world’s richest nation further adds to the 
level of investment which is essential. 
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Second, in their efforts to meet this 
growing need, the States and local gov- 
ernments of our country have reached 
the virtual limit of their resources. 
Since 1948, State and local revenues have 
increased by 130 percent—more than 
doubled, Per capita expenditures for 
public schools by these State and local 
governments have risen even more 
steeply in the last decade and State and 
local government debt nearly tripled be- 
tween 1948 and 1956. These are not only 
impressive—I would say staggering—fig- 
ures; they furnish ample evidence that 
State and local governments have been 
straining their taxing and borrowing 
powers in an attempt to meet the grow- 
ing needs. Two subsidiary points need 
to be made regarding State and local 
financing of education. For one thing, 
it stems primarily from taxes which are 
regressive in character, falling most 
heavily on those least able to pay. In 
this regard it is to be noted that more 
than half of these tax revenues being 
utilized for school purposes come from 
property taxes—in Oregon the percent- 
age is even larger, 70 percent. Nearly 
half of the revenues going into schools 
come from State taxes, only 17 percent 
of which are drawn from progressive in- 
come taxes. 

Another aspect of great importance is 
that State and local governments are 
becoming increasingly hesitant to raise 
taxes further. They hesitate because 
they fear that higher taxes will put them 
at a competitive disadvantage relative 
to other States. In other words, the 
present situation furnishes an incentive 
to inadequate support for educational 
expenditures by the States and tends 
to penalize those States which attempt to 
fully meet their educational obligations. 

Further evidence of the fact that State 
and local governments have reached the 
limits of their tax resources is furnished 


by facts that we are all aware of in our 


own States and localities. In many 
areas, statutory limitations on debt have 
been reached and attempts to increase 
the limits rejected by the voters. The 
pattern of voter repudiation of proposed 
bond issues to finance school needs is 
well known and increasingly widespread. 
This widespread resistance to increases 
in State and local school taxes does not 
reflect an unwillingness to invest needed 
amounts in our educational institu- 
tions—it reflects a realization that Fed- 
eral support is desirable and necessary. 
Public opinion polls have made this 
clear. As long ago as 1957, both Gallup 
and Roper polls were reporting that 
more than 70 percent of the public fa- 
vored Federal aid to education. 

This brings me, Mr. Chairman, to my 
third general point. Federal assistance 
to education is not only essential, but 
eminently logical. The Federal Gov- 
ernment now accounts for 69 percent 
of total tax revenues in the Nation. At 
the same time, Federal expenditures ac- 
count for only 4 percent of total school 
revenues. It should be noted that while 
State and local tax rates have been going 
up, Federal tax rates have not. The net 
result is that the share of all taxes being 
devoted to education in the United 
States is less today than it was 50 years 
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ago. This is a sad commentary on the 
value scales of our Nation and is com- 
pletely out of line with our otherwise 
rising standard of living and with the 
increasing importance of education in 
our society. 

Before I conclude, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to deal very briefly with the argu- 
ment that utilizing Federal tax resources 
for education purposes is more costly 
and that the money all comes from local 
taxpayers anyway. Studies show that 
the cost of collecting State taxes is gen- 
erally at least twice as high, per tax 
dollar, as the costs of collecting Federal 
taxes. For local governments the costs 
of collection are even more dispropor- 
tionate. In other words, not only does 
the Federal Government alone have ade- 
quate tax resources to meet the needs 
of the educational crisis, but the Federal 
Government can collect those necessary 
taxes more efficiently and economically, 
as well as more equitably. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the 
need is great and increasing; the State 
and local governments have reached the 
limits of their resources to meet the 
need; therefore the Federal Government 
must act. To vote against Federal aid 
to education is, in fact, to vote against 
adequate education. Most important, it 
is to vote for a continued wasting of a 
substantial part of our most valuable re- 
source—the full potential of our children 
and youth. To the false economizers 
who cannot see that our most vital in- 
vestment is that which we make in the 
education of our young people, I would 
repeat the warning of the poet, Gold- 
smith: 

Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


I urge you to vote for this measure. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MIcHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
to oppose the pending legislation as a 
matter of principle. When we analyze 
claims that certain States or communi- 
ties have exhausted their taxing or bor- 
rowing capacity, we always find back of 
it a local disagreement over how much 
should be spent on the schools and how. 
There is sometimes unwillingness of the 
citizens to approve a plan or budget 
which the school administrators wish. 
There is no inability to raise the funds 
for what the citizens want to do. Local 
tax and debt limits are in most States 
tied to the assessed value of taxable 
property. Most State constitutions and 
statutes prescribe assessments at full 
cash value. But assessments are univer- 
sally much lower, usually at a fraction of 
market value. Communities in almost 
every State which wish to raise their 
debt capacity can do so by lifting their 
assessments to somewhat nearer the 
legal requirement. The citizens of most 
States have the right to vote higher 
school taxes, if they so desire. The drive 
for Federal aid aims to overrule the 
judgment of local citizens through a 
process over which they have no control. 

The enactment of Federal aid would 
shift control of educational policy in- 
creasingly from the States and the people 
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in the communities, the parents, and tax- 
payers, to the professional bureaucracy. 
This is not only contrary to our tradi- 
tional American system of government, it 
is also not conducive to improvement in 
the quality of education. Some of the 
advocates of Federal aid pretend that 
local control would be maintained. It 
may be well to listen to what Dr. James 
Bryant Conant, former president of Har- 
vard University, said in his book “The 
Child, the Parent, and the State”—1959, 
pages 55-56—when discussing the de- 
mands for boosting school funds by $8 
billion a year: 

The only source of such money, many say, 
is the Federal Government. But the annual 
appropriation by Congress of such a sum 
of money would represent an increase of 
nearly 10 percent in the Federal budg- 
et. * * * To imagine that recurring appro- 
priations of this magnitude can be made 
without careful budgeting on the part of 
the administration seems to me to be the 
equivalent of imagining completely irrespon- 
sible government. Careful budgeting will 
mean, in turn, a strong executive agency 
which must have access to a mass of factual 
information about the educational situa- 
tion in every State. * * * The Educational 
Committees of the House and Senate will 
have every reason to examine into details of 
curricula and school organization, much as 
committees of the State legislature now do 
from time to time. Certainly, a new chap- 
ter in American public education will have 
opened. It would not be accurate to de- 
scribe the resulting situation as Federal 
control of our public schools, but we should 
certainly have a powerful Federal influence 
added to the present influence of the central 
authority in each State. Whether such Fed- 
eral influence in the long run would be bene- 
ficial or detrimental can be argued; much 
would depend on the tradition which would 
be developed in the first years of the con- 
gressional grant. The one thing that seems 
to me certain is that at present no one is 
wise enough to foresee all the consequences 
of a large annual congressional appropria- 
tion to the States for the use of the public 
schools. 


Those who bear the prime responsi- 
bility for raising the necessary school 
support have not asked for Federal aid. 
With but few exceptions, the State 
Governors when canvassed by the House 
Education Committee in May 1959 re- 
plied that their States were able to pro- 
vide adequate school support without 
Federal aid. 

The Governor of Iowa: 

The mechanism of Federal aid to educa- 
tion will not make available economic re- 
sources not already available to the various 
States and the local political subdivisions 
financing public school systems in the 
country. 


The Governor of New Jersey: 

State and local tax systems are capable 
of raising any amounts desired so long as 
the citizen-taxpayer will approve. 


No State or local board of education— 
or board member—has testified before a 
congressional committee in favor of gen- 
eral Federal aid to the schools in recent 
years. But several have testified against 
it. The National School Boards Associa- 
tion for some years has refused to sup- 
port the drive for Federal aid. The as- 
sociation’s president, Carl B. Munck, 
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wrote in its official magazine School 
Boards, April 1959: 

The narcotic of Federal aid will become a 
habit for whose indulgence the victims will 
soon surrender that which they now so 
highly prize. 


Moreover, it is only too true that the 
taxpayers are looking to the Federal 
Government for relief from exorbitant 
Federal taxes which exert a repressive 
influence on our economy, which para- 
lyze enterprise, devour savings and ven- 
ture capital, and act as a powerful brake 
upon the natural growth and expansion 
of our national product and income. 
How can taxpayers obtain such relief if 
more and more vast new spending 
schemes are proposed and adopted? 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, some of the 
remarks made here yesterday and today 
remind me of the patient’s comment to 
the psychiatrist that he was making 
long distance phone calls to himself. 
The psychiatrist then said “Isn’t that 
quite expensive?” The patient replied 
“No—I reverse the charges.” There is 
the impression, carefully nurtured by 
certain promoters, that Federal money 
comes for free, while additional State 
and local funds would have to be ob- 
tained from higher taxes. 

The educational situation was well 
sized up by Vice President RicHarp 
Nrxon in a speech at New York City on 
December 15, 1957: 

Too often we hear the superficial and pat 
formula that the answer to all of our prob- 
lems in the educational field is more class- 
rooms, more teachers, more scholarships, and 
more scientists. Action on these fronts is 
essential. But we shall miss the target com- 
pletely if we do not recognize at the outset 
that our major problem is quality not quan- 
tity of education. 


The Vice President added: 

American education will be no better and 
no worse than the individual American par- 
ents want it to be. Whether it takes more 
classrooms, better teaching salaries, fewer 
frills, more algebra, and less square dancing, 
this responsibility cannot be passed by the 
people to Washington. 


In other words, it is up to the parent 
and taxpayer to decide how to get the 
most for his money. I wish to insert at 
this point an article suggesting ways to 
stretch the school dollar which was 
written by Roger A. Freeman, who was 
research director for the Education 
Committee of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations and 
a consultant on school finance to the 
White House Conference on Education, 
appearing in the May 10, 1959, issue of 
Parade magazine. In conclusion, fol- 
lowing Mr. Freeman’s article, I include 
two news stories appearing in the Feb- 
ruary 26, 1960, issue of Caterpillar Folks, 
the employees’ newspaper of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 

MoRE EDUCATION FOR OUR MONEY 
(By Roger A, Freeman) 

Everyone knows that American education 
will soon need far more than the $20 billion 
a year it now is getting. There is nothing 
alarming about this. Of the many goods and 
services for which the American people spend 
their money, none offers a sounder, more 
worthwhile, or more promising long-range 
investment than education. 
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The question is not whether we shall have 
to spend more money for education but how 
much more. The Rockefeller Brothers Fund 

on Education proposed that educa- 
tional outlays be doubled within a decade. 
If that is done, education (higher and lower, 
public and private) will be receiving about 
$40 billion a year by the late 1960's. 

Yet homeowners have been getting in- 
creasingly unhappy with their tax bills. 
And the weight of new taxes—on real estate, 
income, sales, business—still would fall upon 
the great majority of the people, whether 
homeowners or renters, through bigger tax 
bills or higher prices. The unpleasant fact 
is that there is no way money can be ob- 
tained painlessly. 

It is small wonder then that much crea- 
tive thought is being given to keeping fur- 
ther increases to a minimum, New ideas 
and methods are being developed that aim 
at making fuller, better use of teachers and 
facilities, just as industry long ago learned 
that the avenue to higher wages and steadily 
improving living standards is greater pro- 
ductivity. 

In the public elementary and high schools, 
the number of pupils increased 30 percent 
between 1929 and 1957, the number of teach- 
ers 51 percent. 

Of course, the schools have added many 
services and programs not in existence in 
1929. Pupils now receive much more in- 
dividual attention. Even more important, a 
comparison of numbers alone does not give 
credit to changes in quality. Has the quality 
of education improved? This is probably 
the most emotion-charged and controversial 
question on the educational scene today. If 
it is answered yes, then we may well con- 
clude that the use of more manpower in the 
schools is justified. 


WAYS TO STRETCH DOLLARS 


But aside from the controversy over the 
past, the crucial question for the future is: 
Can we make better use of the resources 
that will become available? 

Some of the methods for getting greater 
value from the school dollar, suggested or 
tried, are: 

Better school organization: Experts have 
suggested that it takes at least 1,200 pupils 
to run a school district with reasonable effi- 
ciency. But less than 10 percent of all 
school systems enroll 1,200 or more. Fewer 
than half as many as 50 pupils. Many of 
these school systems cannot offer an adequate 


rogram. 

Many States have made great strides in re- 
organizing their schools into units of larger 
size. But there remains a hard core of re- 
sistance that obstructs the creation of more 
efficient school districts. 

Class size and promotion policy: Enroll- 
ment in some large cities as New York and 
Chicago now is 10 to 15 percent smaller than 
in 1930. But teaching staffs have grown. 
In 40 large-city systems, the pupil-teacher 
ratio has dropped an average of 71, pupils 
per class over the past 25 years. 

Many studies have been undertaken to 
Prove the educational advantage of small 
classes over large. But most researchers 
found no evidence that children learn more 
in smaller classes. Three recent studies— 
in Connecticut, Colorado, and New York— 
showed no difference. 

One reason for the decline in class sizes is 
the practice of promoting almost all children 
each year. As a result, the range in achieve- 
ment within a class becomes wider at the 
higher grades; it may be three, four, or five 
grades. In aclass with children so far apart, 
the teacher must maintain several levels and 
give more individual attention—which she 
can do only in smaller classes. 

There have been recent signs of a reversal 
of automatic promotion. The system of 
parallel “tracks” is spreading. More schools 
recognize that children do not mature at 
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uniform rates and should be grouped ac- 
cordingly. Under such grouping, it may be 
possible to instruct larger classes. 

The all-year school: Sooner or later, ways 
must be found to employ teachers and build- 
ings more than the usual 180 days a year. 
Former U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Earl McGrath suggested in Parade (June 2, 
1957) reducing vacations and fitting 4 years 
of high school into 3 years. Raymagnd Wy- 
man, associate professor of education at the 
University of Massachusetts, suggested ex- 
tending the school year to 225 days of 4 
hours each, thus allowing two shifts of chil- 
dren to use the same classrooms. 

The three-quarter plan has received more 
attention than all others. This staggered- 
vacation system would allow classrooms to 
accommodate one-third more children. All 
these plans would reduce the number of 
teachers needed, raise teachers’ pay and per- 
mit school boards to be more selective in 
hiring. 

Television and films: The instructional 
use of TV and films has been growing. Not 
only individual lectures but whole courses 
are being put on film. Said the president 
of Educational Testing Service, Henry 
Chauncey, recently: “Sooner or later, I am 
convinced, we must come to the full use of 
films and television to carry on the regular 
instructional burden, with the teacher func- 
tioning as a planner and overseer of each 
student’s progress.” 


TV’S CONTROVERSIAL ROLE 


It appears that TV and films could help 
save manpower. Whether they should be so 
employed—or only as an added attraction— 
is controversial. 

Competitive pay for teachers: School 
teachers are paid according to college credits 
and years of experience. They progress in 
annual steps to the top of the scale, usually 
in about 12 years. Their college classmates 
May advance more rapidly. Thus ambitious 
college students—particularly men and par- 
ticularly majors in science and math—are 
more likely to choose business careers. 

It has been suggested that the schools 
pay teachers competitively, according to the 
job market in their specialty and in keeping 
with the quality of their work. Several com- 
munities are experimenting with the idea 
of merit pay. (See Parade, October 19, 1958.) 

School building costs: Available informa- 
tion seems to show that by and large a good 
job is being done in planning schools. 
Costs per square foot seem to have risen less 
in school buildings than in other construc- 
tion. 

Costs per classroom or per student, how- 
ever, have increased more rapidly largely 
because of more generous building space 
allowance per pupil. 

Clearly, every community has the right to 
decide how spacious a building it wants. It 
should not be criticized for providing more 
than mere essentials. But school districts 
with limited bonding or taxing capacity 
should be careful not to engage in ambitious 
plans until they are certain they can meet 
their future classroom needs. 

The type of action taken on the six points 
above will have a major bearing upon the 
size of the school bill in the years ahead. 
Unquestionably, more dollars will be needed 
for education. The great task will be to 
make them count for better education. 


[From Caterpillar Folks, Feb. 26, 1960] 
Cat OpposEs FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


One of the hottest issues to come before 
the House of Representatives in the near 
future will be that of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

There are two principal proposals before 
the legislators: One is S. 8, sponsored by 
Senator McNamara, of Michigan, and passed 
by the Senate February 4. The other is the 
Murray-Metcalf proposal, introduced by Sen- 
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ator MurRay and Representative METCALF, 
both of Montana. The House version of this 
bill is currently in the Rules Committee. 

Bill S. 8 seems most likely to come up for 
discussion first. It would provide $1.8 bil- 
lion in grants for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries over a 2-year period. 

In their original form, the Murray-Metcalf 
bills would have authorized a flat grant per 
school age child at a cost of $1.1 billion the 
first year, $2.2 billion the second, $3.3 billion 
the third, and $4.4 billion each year there- 
after. A Federal program of this type would 
cost $37.4 billion in its first 10 years. 

Illinois taxpayers would pey out about $2 
for every $1 they would get back under the 
provisions of bill S. 8. The Murray-Metcalf 
bills would cost Illinois taxpayers a net of 
$89 million a year to subsidize education in 
other States. 

The major support for Federal aid to edu- 
cation comes from the National Education 
Association and the AFL-CIO. Both have 
powerful lobbies in Washington. 

The NEA first argued that the States and 
cities, towns, and school districts were not 
meeting their responsibilities properly. 

However, the NEA now cites the $15 billion 
being spent locally on public school systems 
as a “lopsided arrangement.” The group 
argues that the Federal Government should 
supplement this huge local expenditure. 

The AFL-CIO claims that the States and 
local school districts cannot do the job— 
only the Federal Government, with its broad 
taxing powers, can do it. 

Federal aid to education is not a new issue. 
Since 1948, several broad national programs 
have been introduced, without success. 

However, there are a number of selective 
Federal aid programs, and Federal taxes cur- 
rently finance about 4 percent of public edu- 
cational expenditures. State taxes run 
about 41 percent and local taxes about 55 
percent. 

Vice President Ralph Monk said the com- 
pany opposes broad Federal aid to educa- 
tion on these grounds: 

1. School operations and problems are 
basically local in character, requiring local 
attention and capable of local solution. 
Broad Federal programs cannot be fairly 
applied. 

2. The States themselves have programs to 
assist schools; yet even these programs are 
difficult to apply fairly. The Peoria school 
district, for example, has an average daily 
school attendance that is 75 percent that of 
the Rockford district. The two cities are 
comparable in many ways. Rockford, how- 
ever, received nearly four times as much 
State aid last year as Peoria—over $1 million. 

3. Federal aid to education tends to dis- 
courage local initiative. Strong local pro- 
grams will tend to slow down in anticipa- 
tion of future Federal aid. If Federal aid 
funds favor the poor States, then an in- 
centive exists to be rated a poor State in 
order to qualify for Federal aid. 

4. In a time of rising defense needs, huge 
national debt, and Federal budget problems, 
spending Federal funds for local school pur- 
poses is not justified. State and local econ- 
omies are better able to handle the job. 

5. Federal aid will result in Federal con- 
trol. A Senate committee report on bill S. 8 
emphasizes this, saying that the Federal 
Government has a right and even a duty to 
exercise some degree of control over the 
manner in which such money is being ex- 
pended. Eventually, such control can be ex- 
pected to include provisions regarding teach- 
ers’ salaries, textbooks and courses, methods 
and facilities. 

6. Today’s grade and high school students 
are in better schools, with more space per 
pupil, than at any time in U.S. history. 
Estimated public school expenditures of 
$15.5 billion for 1959-60 are almost three 
times their 1949-50 level of $5.8 billion. 
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Teachers’ earnings have also risen steadily 
since World War II in relation to the all- 
industry average. 

Monk said, “This does not mean that the 
problem has been solved * * * it hasn’t. 
Many more classrooms must be built, and 
teachers must be more fairly compensated 
in relation to other professional and busi- 
ness people. But a great deal has been 
done. The Peoria area and thousands of 
other communities across the Nation have 
demonstrated their ability to handle this 
job.” 





THEY Want No FEDERAL AID OR CONTROLS— 
Loca EpucaTors SPEAK OUT 


Top administrators of Peoria area educa- 
tional groups have taken a positive stand 
in favor of local control of schools. They 
demonstrate a united front against Federal 
aid, subsidy or controls, such as those pro- 
vided by legislation now before Congress. 

Peoria superintendent of schools, Dr. Mark 
Bills, said that Peoria’s record of achieve- 
ment in supporting schools provides a guide 
to national solution of educational prob- 
lems. 

“We need a national effort to make people 
aware of the need for trained minds and 
better overall education,” he said. “When 
this need is made evident, State admin- 
istration and communities will respond, just 
as Peoria and Illinois have done. 

“I am solidly against aid to education 
through Federal school subsidies, such as 
that asked by the pork barrel legislators who 
are influenced by powerful Washington lob- 
bies,” he declared. 

“We don’t want the Federal Government 
telling us how to run our schools. This is 
artificial administration and wasteful of 
taxpayers’ money,” Bills said. 

“We can operate our schools far more 
effectively and economically on a State and 
local basis. There is serious danger of let- 
ting Federal aid and Federal control creep 
in. It’s time we got excited about the situa- 
tion and let our Congressmen know in no 
uncertain terms that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no business in our school system.” 

A. Gray Adamson, Peoria County superin- 
tendent of schools, backed up Peoria’s and 
Dr. Bills’ position. 

“The worst thing that could happen to our 
country is to allow the Federal Government 
to run the schools,” said Adamson. “History 
has proven that when this happens, the 
‘power on the throne’ stipulates the type of 
education children get and what they are 
permitted to learn. 

“Federal money is inevitably accompanied 
by Federal control. We want to keep local 
control of schools, because we are closer to 
the situation and know the needs better,” he 
said. 

Lloyd Atteberry, Tazewell County superin- 
tendent of schools, added his testimony. “I 
believe the responsibility for education of our 
children lies with the State and local govern- 
ments,” he said. “Federal aid may be neces- 
sary in military areas or in emergency situa- 
tions, but we cannot allow such a program 
to grow beyond control.” 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
my constitutents, I know, when they are 
fully aware of the implications in the 
pending school construction bill, H.R. 
10128, will support my opposition to- 
ward its enactment. They have in 
many cases moved to suburban areas of 
my district and the residential sections 
within the city of Chicago, so that their 
families will enjoy the finest possible 
living environment. 
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There has been an increasing desire 
on the part of many of our families to 
live in those areas where they can exer- 
cise the maximum supervision over their 
schools and the type of instruction 
which is provided to their children. 

The formula included in the pending 
measure provides that the State of Ili- 
nois will receive approximately $17 mil- 
lion in Federal funds during the first 
year of the operation of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well to remember 
that in 1957, the most recent data 
presently available, personal income tax 
receipts from the citizens of Illinois 
totaled $2,695 million. They are cer- 
tainly higher now in view of the growth 
in the national income as well as the 
other indicators of our increased eco- 
nomic activity. It is ridiculous to pro- 
pose that the State of Illinois receive 
this small amount in Federal grants 
when its citizens are paying so large an 
amount to maintain our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Furthermore, there can be little doubt 
but that the bulk of the funds allocated 
to the State will be distributed to those 
areas where local initiative in guiding 
the educational programs of our youth 
has lagged. Certainly, I cannot envis- 
age that the passage of this measure 
would in any way benefit the schools in 
my own congressional district as much 
as an effort to reduce all unnecessary 
Government expenditures at the Federal 
level so that there will be more funds 
available to support educational pro- 
grams, inspired and motivated within 
local communities. 

Mr. Chairman, none of us in opposing 
this measure are callous of the needs of 
perpetuating American traditions and 
insuring that our children have even 
better opportunities than we were 
privileged to enjoy. My opposition to 
this measure is directed at Federal in- 
tervention in an area which has tradi- 
tionally been one where the States and 
local communities have been charged 
with its performance. 

A complete review of all the avail- 
able records fails to show that the 
States have not met the challenge posed 
by our expanding population since the 
end of World War II. In fact, all of 
the evidence indicates that there is al- 
ready too much Federal overhead im- 
posed on individual taxpayers. As citi- 
zens we can expect more in the way of 
services from our local communities if 
the funds to provide them are left at 
home. After all, this is the American 
way. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to the question “Would Federal 
aid bring Federal control?” a more elo- 
quent endorsement of such policy has 
never been given than that presented 
by two previous Commissioners of Edu- 
cation of the U.S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. S. M. Brownell, a recent U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, stated: 

On the one hand we have presented to us 
arguments that there will be no Federal con- 
trol accompanying Federal aid. Alongside 
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we find evidence showing the inadequacy 
and inequality of education in States able 
to support a good educational program and 
evidence of inefficient or inadequate efforts 
by these States to eradicate inequality and 
inefficiency within their borders. If there 
is to be little or no Federal control accom- 
panying Federal aid what right have we to 
expect a major improvement of the educa- 
tion with States under the same leadership 
that they now have? Thus if Federal aid is 
to bring about better schools it seems ap- 
parent that there must be some Federal 
control. 


Dr. John J. Tigert, a former Commis- 
sioner of Education, wrote: 

My experience in handling Federal sub- 
sidies for education under the limited acts 
which are now in existence has taught me 
that you must either have Federal control 
and interference or you must have misap- 
propriation of funds and waste. * * * 
Reason and experience both indicate that 
Federal money cannot be expended wisely 
and efficiently except by exercising Federal 
control and supervision; even then there is 
considerable waste. * * * If we embark upon 
a program of turning over Federal money 
to schools without any strings attached it is 
only a question of time until the waste, ex- 
travagance, and misuse of these funds will 
result in a reaction or a change. The 
alternative is Federal control. 


We recognize that the measure before 
the House presumes to carry with it an 
assurance that no Federal control is in- 
volved. Such promises are completely 
without foundation, regardless of how 
well meant they may be offered. 

Would, in fact, even the sponsors of 
this legislation be satisfied to authorize 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money with- 
out reasonable guarantees against mis- 
application and waste? Would Congress 
be justified in allowing the use of Fed- 
eral appropriations in a school district 
where prejudice is fostered? What about 
Federal funds for schools conducted in 
defiance of Federal law? 

Even President Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Committee on Education wrote in 1938: 

It is also true that the proposed grants 
will largely fail of their purpose of providing 
more equitable opportunities if suitable pro- 
cedures are not adopted to insure distribu- 
tion within the States in conformity with 
that purpose since great inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity exist within all States. 
The committee is of the opinion that the 
distribution of Federal funds within a State 
is not a matter that should be left exclu- 
sively to State officials, in view of the source 
of the funds and the purpose for which the 
grants are recommended. 


For a time, Mr. Chairman, the con- 
trols which accompany Federal aid may 
be popularly accepted as equitable and 
just, but there will come a day when 
general disillusionment sets in, when 
individual school districts and teachers 
cry out for freedom from bureaucratic 
supervision. As the Federal Govern- 
ment slowly encroaches upon the au- 
thority of the field in which it indulges 
itself, there come regulations repugnant 
to local communities. 

Two representative educational com- 
mittees of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of 
School Administrators have stated that 
the trend toward the federalizing of edu- 
cation is one of the most dangerous on 
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the current American scene. A report 


py these groups stated: 

If education becomes federalized in the 
United States it will not be because the peo- 
ple want this tohappen. At noone time will 
they clearly and decisively take action to 
make the National Government the pre- 
dominant agent of educational control. 

Rather, national control of schools will 
come by a process of accretion and infiltra- 
tion. This is how it has happened thus far. 
It will come, not because the people approve 
a policy of gradually shifting predominant 
educational control from the States and lo- 
ealities to the Nation. Rather it will result 
from responses to many small emergencies 
and from the pressures of many special inter- 
ests. No one Presidential directive nor piece 
of congressional legislation affecting educa- 
tion will be decisive in itself. The final out- 
come, however, will be to transfer major 
educational control to the National Govern- 
ment. In short, the federalization of educa- 
tion in the United States, if it occurs, will 
not be the fulfillment of a policy consciously 
adopted after mature deliberation by the 
majority of the American people. Rather, it 
will happen by default. It will result from 
failure to give this important matter the 
attention and thought it deserves. 


The American people should be ap- 
prised of the fact that centralized direc- 
tion of public education can happen in 
this country as it already has happened 
in many European nations. In fact, we 
are already well on our way toward a 
Federal-State bureaucracy empowered 
through Federal and State funds and 
Federal-State agreements about the 
eourse which our school systems should 
follow in the next few decades. 

The development of this bureaucracy, 
both in manpower and authority, has 
made great strides since the passage of 
the National Defense Education Act. A 
few basic figures will tell the story. The 
operating costs of the Office of Educa- 
tion and Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has expanded from 
only $3 million for salaries and expenses 
in 1956 to over $13 million for this next 
fiscal year. Staff personnel in the Office 
of Education numbered only 433 posi- 
tions in 1956 but will have more than 
1,000 authorized positions in the next 
year. 

The 12 expanding programs of the 
Office of Education under the NDEA led 
to similar expansions in State depart- 
ments of education and in regional 
Offices of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. It has been estimated that at 
least 300 new professional positions were 
established in State departments to ad- 
minister only three programs—under 
titles ITI, V, and VIII—of the NDEA. 

The agency chiefly responsible for the 
passage of Federal aid legislation and 
for the engineering of the expanding 
Federal-State bureaucracy is the Na- 
tional Education Association. Many of 
the men recruited to expand the Fed- 
eral-State bureaucracy have come from 
the NEA. In fact, the last three Com- 
missioners of Education have all been 
members of the NEA’s Commission on 
Legislation. Innumerable liaison rela- 
tions between the NEA and Office of Ed- 
ucation exist, often with interlocking 
memberships on various committees or 
commissions. 

Thus while both agencies continue to 
Protest that they believe in State and 
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local control of the destiny of America’s 
public schools, their activities of the 
last decade belie their words. This has 
been noticed by many educators who 
sincerely desire to continue to see the 
course of education determined through 
local and State decisionmaking. ‘These 
people are, however, finding out, let us 
hope not too late, that the level of gov- 
ernment which finances institutions 
must, and will, take control over the ac- 
tivities it finances and hence, over the 
institutions receiving them. 

The Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association 
itself protested vigorously in a resolu- 
tion last October against the expansion 
of the regional offices of the U.S. Office 
of Education, and the corresponding 
threat of Federal supervision in the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds distributed 
under the NDEA. School administra- 
tors, too, have shown their growing 
awareness and grave concern about this 
threat of Federal intervention in the 
decisions which local authorities should 
make about their schools, They are be- 
ginning to recognize that, even if it were 
the intent of Congress to provide Federal 
aid without Federal control, such action 
is impossible. In fact, it is belied by the 
very nature of the NDEA Ilegislation— 
as well as that currently proposed— 
since the legislation specifies the pur- 
poses of the Federal assistance and 
thereby asserts the superior ability of 
the Federal Government to determine 
what the emphasis and methods in our 
schools should be. 

Such Federal legislation thus contra- 
dicts itself in first demanding that the 
expansion of our schools proceed in and 
under the direction preferred by Con- 
gress and then denies the prerogative of 
the executive agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control in the course that 
public education takes. Any Federal ad- 
ministrator will tell you—at least off the 
record—that his primary concern is to 
carry out the purposes designated by the 
Congress, even though he may find it 
necessary to ignore this admonition to 
not direct, supervise, or control. 

Most educators continue to give at 
least lipservice to the American concept 
of public education as a function of 
State and local government. And it is 
good that many of them are finding out 
that their faith has been betrayed—that 
the several Federal programs have, area 
by area, been taking the decisionmak- 
ing power out of local hands, however 
indirectly. Even granting that some 
Federal administrators do not want such 
power—though many do—their respon- 
sibility for defining and carrying out the 
intent of Congress is inescapable. 

The barrage of brainwashing of the 
NEA to convince American teachers that 
they can get Federal money without 
Federal influence is beginning to wear 
thin. The line of the future will be to 
convince teachers that the best answers 
are found in Washington and that local 
and State answers are too provincial and 
unprofessional. They are urging that 
educationists take over the schools and 
that the best means of weakening lay 
control over them is to build a Federal- 
State bureaucracy controlled by the pro- 
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fession—and bait lay boards into ac- 
cepting it by appearing to ease the finan- 
cial drain locally by reverting to the 
easy source of revenue, the Federal 
Treasury. 

This process of transferring power 
from the people to the profession must, 
of course, not be too obvious. Those 
educators who say that it should not 
happen—even though they are a part of 
the process—must use words that cover 
up the portent of their own actions. 

The present Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, for example, has repeatedly warned 
his assistants in charge of NDEA pro- 
grams not to call their directives “direc- 
tives,” but to call them guidelines or sug- 
gestions. But a rose by another name 
still has the same odor—and local and 
State noses are getting the odor. 

While the Congress may blame the ex- 
ecutive branch for not obeying the ad- 
monition—in all Federal bills—to re- 
frain from any direction, supervision, 


or control, the illogic of the situation is © 


@ congressional, not an administrative 
failure. When the Congress writes its 
wishful thinking into legislation, it 
should not condemn its executive agen- 
cies for revealing the fallacies of its in- 
tent. The ultimate responsibility for be- 
traying the belief of the American peo- 
ple in local-State control over education 
lies in the Congress itself. 

This is particularly tragic in education 
because of the many unresolved contro- 
versies about the purposes, content, and 
methods of education. Federal assump- 
tion of responsibility to force right an- 
swers to these problems through the 
power of the Federal purse stymies lo- 
cal, State, and private experimentation 
to find the best answers. While it may 
be true that our high schools, for ex- 
ample, should have been giving more 
emphasis to the teaching of science and 
foreign language and to guidance, the 
NDEA transferred the power to deter- 
mine such emphasis from local-State 
authorities to the Federal Government. 
The Congress literally made up the 
minds of local and State school boards 
and school administrators about the di- 
rection and emphasis of education by 
baiting them with Federal funds to ac- 
cept the decisions of Congress and the 
definitions of the Office of Education in 
those areas of education financed by 
NDEA funds. 

The question before you today then is: 
Do you wish to expand Federal direction 
to include school construction and 
teacher salaries? The Senate has ap- 
proved both—but the House should ap- 
prove neither. We represent specific 
constituencies that continue to believe 
that education should reflect the will of 
the people rather than that of the edu- 
cationists. Shall we concur with the 
educationist in forcing the people via 
the Federal Treasury to build the schools 
he wants and pay him the salary he be- 
lieves he is worth, or shall we keep faith 
with the democratic procedures still 
available and operative in school dis- 
tricts throughout the Nation to evolve 
the best education for American youth? 

In voting on H.R. 10128, let us be fully 
aware of the consequences of going 
further down this one-way street to- 
ward centralized, educationist-controlled 
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school systems. We are approaching the 
point of no return to local school sys- 
tems under local school boards, as we 
have known them throughout our his- 
tory. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BaLpwin]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill H.R. 10128. It 
seems to me the basic issue in this bill 
is that in many districts we are reach- 
ing the point where one tax base, the 
property tax, is not doing the job that 
it is necessary to do from the standpoint 
of education of our children. And, I 
can see ahead that it is going to become 
increasingly difficult to do so in the 
future. There are several major districts 
in my area where the tax base is just not 
adequate to do the job required. Per- 
sonally, I cannot understand why chil- 
dren who happen to be living in a district 
that is loaded down with big industrial 
plants should have all the facilities 
you could ask for but the children that 
happen to be living in a fairly low-cost 
subdivision have inadequate facilities, 
inadequate administration, inadequate 
funds to pay teachers’ salaries, because 
their tax base is not sufficient. 

I do not believe this should be the 
measure of the type of education we pro- 
vide our youngsters. This bill will 
broaden the tax base. It will make it 
possible to use a portion of the much 
broader tax base the Federal Govern- 
ment has for the problem of education 
which I think is sufficiently important 
nationwide to justify the allocation of 
part of the Federal tax base for that 
purpose. 

This, in my opinion, is the issue; and 
I hope very much this House will approve 
H.R. 10128. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Berry]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened diligently to the appeals of those 
who would bring our nation’s school sys- 
tems under the control of the Federal 
bureaucracy by putting Uncle Sam on 
the school board of every school district 
in the Nation. 

I have listened to speaker after 
speaker make the statement that this 
bill of Federal grants does not entail 
Federal control. Nothing could be more 
naive. Congress cannot give away tax- 
payers money without retaining control 
of how that money is to be spent and 
local governmental units cannot expect 
to get money from Washington without 
relinquishing their control of how such 
funds shall be spent. 

I was interested in the remarks of 
my colleague from South Dakota who 
used as an argument for Federal help 
that in 1959 only 11.8 percent of our 
elementary school teachers in South 
Dakota had the minimum of 4 years of 
college while 31 percent had less than 
2 years of college. He argues that if the 
Federal Government was financing edu- 
cation in South Dakota, this situation 
would not exist. 

He is right—if we get any money from 
Washington, regardless of how little or 
how much, these teachers will not be 
able to teach at all, because they will 
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not meet Federal standards, and if they 
don’t meet all the standards established 
by some bureaucrat our children will 
either go without school or their Con- 
gressman will have to go on bended knee 
to some bureaucrat to get him to relax 
the standards for this school district or 
that school district, in order to permit 
them to operate a fine little school out 
in some out-of-the-way district without 
having a Ph. D. to teach it. 

Mr. Chairman, South Dakota has one 
of the best school systems in the Nation. 
It is good because of local pride. Re- 
move that local pride by having every- 
one look to Washington for dollars from 
the Great White Father and irreparable 
damage will be done to this great sys- 
tem. 

We may have a few districts that are 
in distress because they do not embrace 
sufficient area to finance the cost, but 
this is nothing that cannot and will not 
be worked out on a local basis. 

I am proud of South Dakota. I am 
proud of the independence of our peo- 
ple. I know as you know that this inde- 
pendence can be maintained only so 
long as the people maintain their self- 
reliance and Mr. Chairman self- 
reliance does not come from looking to 
Washington for everything. 

This bill does not relieve the people 
of South Dakota from the obligation of 
paying the cost of our schools or the 
operation of our schools, it only means 
that the collection of these taxes are 
made at a different level of government. 

My people are pretty insistent that 
they are paying all the Federal tax they 
can pay now—add this cost on and the 
tax must go higher—either the tax must 
be increased or the cost must be added 
to the national debt. 

Has the time come when the people 
of the Nation are going to be willing 
to add the cost of our school construc- 
tion, and soon our teachers’ salaries, onto 
the national debt? 

To do so means the sale of more bonds 
and the further cheapening of the value 
of our currency. 

Has the time come when our school 
boards are afraid to take the lead from 
their neighbor taxpayers and are will- 
ing to shift that responsibility to the 
State and when the State legislators are 
unwilling to assume the responsibility 
and are attempting to shift the burden 
to Congress and the Nation? 

I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that the people of my State and 
the people of the Nation generally are 
opposed to this legislation. I am op- 
posed to this legislation and I hope the 
bill will be defeated. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. RreHiman]. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am hopeful that the House will pass a 
reasonable school construction bill. I 
have long recognized the necessity for 
Federal assistance to the States and 
communities in the construction of 
needed classroom and laboratory facil- 
ities. 

Many communities across the country, 
some in my own district, are sorely in 
need of financial assistance to alleviate 
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overcrowded conditions and double 
shifts. And this need exists in most in- 
stances in spite of vigorous efforts by 
States and local communities to alleviate 
classroom shortages. Therefore, I will 
support the provision of financial as- 
sistance to help meet the immediate 
problem of financing the construction of 
adequate school facilities and thereby 
strengthen our Nation’s educational] 
system. 

I do not feel it is the rightful responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to at- 
tempt to underwrite on a permanent 
basis any portion of the cost of our ele- 
mentary and secondary education sys- 
tems. I think such an assumption of re- 
sponsibility will be inevitable, however, 
if we once inject Washington into the 
business of providing funds for teachers’ 
salaries. This would mark the beginning 
of the end of locally controlled and 
financed educational programs in this 
country. Once the Federal Government 
embarks on such a venture, it will never 
be able to withdraw. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
Teachers .are the invaluable cog in the 
wheel of education and I think they cer- 
tainly should be compensated in accord- 
ance with the responsibilities they ful- 
fill. I recognize that teachers have 
definite financial problems in many 
parts of the country. We are also faced 
with the existence of teacher shortages. 
But it is my contention that the exist- 
ence of these very real problems does 
not presuppose the dispensation of Fed- 
eral aid. 

There are long-range considerations 
involved in the subsidization of teachers’ 
salaries. If supervision and control of 
our education system are to remain as 
close to the local level as possible, which 
I think most of us will admit is desir- 
able, then this long-range financial re- 
sponsibility must also remain where it 
has rested in the past. It is, and must 
remain a local and State responsibility. 
I firmly believe that the States and com- 
munities are fully capable of maintain- 
ing both teachers’ salaries and teacher 
employment at adequate levels. If the 
Federal Government assumes a portion 
of the temporary burden of financing 
needed physical expansion, this capa- 
bility would certainly be strengthened. 

To those who feel our education sys- 
tem would succumb without sustained 
Federal support, let me say this—the 
mechanism of Federal aid to education 
will not make available economic re- 
sources not already available to the vari- 
ous States and the local political subdivi- 
sions financing public school systems in 
this country. 

And to those who rely on the superior 
taxing power of the Federal Govern- 
ment as the answer to the inability of 
some States and communities to main- 
tain a tax program sufficient to enable 
self-support, I point out that the Federal 
Government’s taxing powers have been 
inadequate to meet even its own expendi- 
tures in 23 out of the last 30 years. The 
claim that permanently shifting a por- 
tion of the responsibility to the Federal 
Government will eliminate shortages 
while sparing the taxpayers an increase 
in taxes is a snare and a delusion. 
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Federal assistance can be justified in 
alleviating temporary shortages when 
and where they exist. But to undertake 

ent financial support is a dif- 
ferent, and personally unacceptable 
matter. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BoscH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcoRD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe that the proponents of H.R. 10128 
have sustained that burden of proof 
necessary to establish a need for Federal 
subsidies for school construction. We 
all fully realize that a strong system of 
public education is important to our Na- 
tion’s strength. It must, however, be 
based on the soundest possible means 
and be free of any further Federal bu- 
reaucracy and with the emphasis on the 
right of the community to determine and 
provide for its own educational needs. 
Surely the least that can be expected is 
a sound basis of need for Federal assist- 
ance be established before we further 
encroach upon the prerogative of the 
local community. The present legisla- 
tion, as has been the case in previous 
legislation of a similar nature, once 
again fallaciously determines its allot- 
ment on the basis of school-age popu- 
lation, that is those between 5 and 17 
years of age whether they attend public, 
private, or parochial schools, and with- 
out regard to any State’s financial abil- 
ity to meet its school construction needs. 

We will probably hear arguments that 
this bill has been made palatable since 
the Federal subsidy underwriting teach- 
ers’ salaries is omitted. Is anyone so 
naive as to believe that this will not be 
the next step should this legislation be 
adopted? 

How do we define needy? Here are 
the figures on the so-called classroom 
need, from the U.S. Office of Education 
and the Bureau of the Census, on the 
basis of three major premises. These 
data are fully set forth in the minority 
views on H.R. 10128 and I urge every 
Member of this body to read this report 
before acting on the measure before us. 

The first, requirement for increased 
enrollment: 


Average annual increase: 
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Note the decline beginning in the 
1960-64 period and the even more 
dramatic decline in the 1965-69 period. 

Second, replacements for abandoned 
or unsatisfactory facilities. 

Estimate of the Office of Education 
based on actual practice is a little less 
than 16,000 classrooms per year. 

Third, requirements to reduce or 
eliminate a so-called backlog—estimated 
by the U.S. Office of Education at the be- 
ginning of the 1959-60 school year at 
132,400 classrooms—66,400 to accommo- 
date present enrollment in excess of 
normal capacity and 66,000 to replace 
existing but unsatisfactory facilities. 
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Now, what are the facts on classrooms 
actually built since 1950-51 and the esti- 
mated needs for 1960-64 and 1965-69: 


Annual construction rate 1950-51 through 
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Since World War II, 680,000 classrooms 
have been built—which means of the 
total of 1,330,000 classrooms in use by 
this fall, more than half are of postwar 
construction. And this includes only 
instructional rooms, not gyms, audito- 
riums, lunchrooms, libraries, et cetera. 

Estimated classroom need, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the years 1960-64 immediately 
ahead, and the 1965-69 period, includ- 
ing requirements for increased enroll- 
ment and replacements at an annual 
rate of 16,000: 


Average total needed annually: 


Mr. Chairman, it must follow, that, in 
light of these conclusions, the peak for 
new classroom construction has been 
passed, and that the annual construc- 
tion at rates much less than those of 
recent years—without Federal aid—will 
more than meet the requirements—even 
as estimated by the bill’s proponents. 

On April 18, Mr. Chairman, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp carried these re- 
marks by Roger A. Freeman, vice presi- 
dent, Institute for Social Science Re- 
search, Washington, D.C., on the sub- 
ject of “Federal Dollars Versus Taxpay- 
ers’ Control of Their Schools.” 

Federal appropriations of $5 billion a 
year or more, of course, would lead to 
growing Federal influence upon the 
schools, as James Bryant Conant has 
pointed out in his recent book, “The 
Child, the Parent, and the State.” The 
real significance, however, goes beyond 
the old question of Federal control. 
Federal funds would vest unprecedented 
powers in State departments of educa- 
tion and school administrators in gen- 
eral. All of the school aid bills place the 
distribution of Federal funds among 
school districts in the hands of chief 
State school officers, whether through 
the drafting of State plans or otherwise. 
Those officials would no longer be de- 
pendent upon the legislature for the 
parceling out of aid to the local schools. 
Nor would local school administrators 
remain as dependent upon their boards 
and communities for the approval of 
funds. 

Mr. Freeman goes on to describe the 
real crux of the fight over Federal aid 
as follows: 

Lay control of the schools is exercised 
largely through the power over the purse, 
through the approval or denial of the funds 
demanded by the administrators. To the 
extent to which centrally raised funds are 
supplied, lay influence wanes. * * * They 
(school administrators) are afraid that 
ever-growing tax bills will cause parents to 
take a more critical look at the efficiency 


in the use of manpower and facilities, at 
curriculum, educational standards, and 


grade-promotion practices. Federal aid offers 
a way out. It would tend, for better or 
worse, to shift the control of the schools 
from lay communities to the professional 
administrators at State and Federal levels. 


Finally, as far as the taxpayers of 
New York State are concerned, they 
would pay out far more each year, to 
sustain the appropriations authorized by 
this bill, than they would receive in con- 
struction allotments. New York’s share 
of the taxes would be $43.3 million an- 
nually. The State would get back an 
annual allotment of only $26.5 million. 
In other words, the New York taxpayer 
is out of pocket $16.8 million annually. 
It would appear also that this legisla- 
tion would delude States into greater 
expectation of increased Federal funds, 
causing them to delay, if not actually 
refrain, from providing for their own 
educational needs. I contend, therefore, 
that the State is better off to finance its 
own schools as it has shown it can do 
in the past. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 12 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want 
to pay a high compliment to the Rules 
Committee for their good consideration, 
if I may use the word “good” for grant- 
ing an open rule on this important 
legislation. Certainly in my thinking it 
conforms to good government; it gives 
each and every Member a wonderful op- 
portunity for full consideration of this 
important legislation. 

Then, too, I want to pay tribute to 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
for the fine consideration they gave this 
bill in committee. Although we did not 
have hearings we did a pretty good job 
in writing a bill whether we were for or 
against it. Let me say at the outset that 
I have been here every minute of the 
debate. I think we have had most in- 
teresting debate on this legislation. 
Every Member of this body who stood 
up here and spoke, did so from his heart 
and what he believed should be done by 
this great body. 

I would like to remind you that time 
after time when school legislation has 
been considered on the floor of the 
House I have made this statement which 
comes from the bottom of my heart, be- 
cause I was a superintendent of schools 
before coming to Congress: I have said 
that the greatest investment we have in 
this country is a good teacher, really a 
gilt-edged investment. Then, too, I 
have said that the greatest collateral we 
have in our country are the boys and 
girls. I remember telling the Rules 
Committee that children were the “only 
control we have over tomorrow.” 
Whether we have children or not, we 
have to realize that the generations to 
come are those who are going to pre- 
serve the Republic of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill as it is reported by the committee. 
I feel that the bill does an injustice not 
only to the taxpayers but also to the 
school boards and to the public at large. 
I have heard the debate here on the 
floor to the effect that if this bill goes 
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through it heals all the wounds and fur- 
nishes all the funds needed in this coun- 
try for school construction. Let me say 
this, and I want to contradict the 
gentleman from New Jersey who yester- 
day stated that we had a 7,000 shortage 
of classrooms. I think he corrected it 
later. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
said that the resurvey by the Pennsyl- 
vania authorities at the request of the 
Department developed a shortage of 
5,000 classrooms in 800 and some dis- 
tricts in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. I am very glad the 
gentleman corrected the statement of 
yesterday. 

Mr. THOMPSON of: New Jersey. I 
have the figures here: It is 868 dis- 
tricts and a 5,000 classroom shortage. 

Mr. KEARNS. All right. Thank you 
very much. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Members, before they take final ac- 
tion on this bill this afternoon, to the 
minority report and ask them to read 
it. We worked very seriously and hard 
on the minority report. It is factual, 
it is honest, it is correct. 

I would also like to have the Members 
of the House read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of day before yesterday when 
Mr. Maurice Stans’ proposals to the ad- 
ministration were submitted. I believe 
we should do everything we can to per- 
fect the Thompson bill. If we are in- 
terested in the boys and girls of America 
today we should think about them rather 
than who sponsors one or another bill; 
and, then, further, I think we should 
consider what kind of bill we pass here 
and whether or not the President of the 
United States will sign it. To me that 
is the important thing. We know today 
as we sit here before taking action that 
it is very unlikely that the President of 
the United States will sign the bill that 
is before us, the bill reported out by the 
committee. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman well 
knows that I esteem him as one of those 
in the Congress who has done more for 
legislation of this type than almost any 
other Member. But this is in essence 
the President’s bill of 1957. Does not 
the gentleman feel that in good con- 
science he could recommend that the 
President sign this bill? 

Mr. KEARNS. May I say to the 
gentleman that I would not want to be 
a party to asking the Persident of the 
United States to sign the bill in its 
present form. If it is properly amended, 
to meet his suggestions, that would be 
something else. The situation is some 
different now than when that bill was 
presented. I remember when Mrs. 
Hobby was Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare we had 240,000 needed 
classrooms in the United States of 
America. Today it is doubtful whether 
we would need 120,000 additional class- 
rooms in America. The effort being 
made by every State in the Union to 
build classrooms makes it very captious 
on our part to say that we are going to 

dump money into every State and county 
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in the United States of America, whether 
they need it or not, to build classrooms. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Referring to 
what the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL] said, the fact is that the Thomp- 
son bill now before us is not similar to 
the bill that the gentleman introduced. 
We have hopes on this side that amend- 
ments will be forthcoming, either from 
the gentleman’s side or from the other 
side, that will perfect it. In that event 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
be more friendly to urging the President 
of the United States to sign the bill. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman made the 
statement that the situation has signifi- 
cantly changed. It is quite true that in 
1958 and 1959 the States and school dis- 
tricts cut into the classroom backlog by 
30,000 classrooms approximately, but is 
it not true that the Commissioner last 
December said that this year, 1960, there 
would be a 10-percent drop; in other 
words, basically the need is still the same 
as it was in 1957. Is that not true? 

Mr. KEARNS. I want to inform the 
gentleman again I feel our duty here 
today is to pass a bill we feel sure may 
become law by signature of the President 
of the United States. If we are interested 
in boys and girls, if we feel the need is 
that great, we should improve those re- 
quirements and consider it our obliga- 
tion and duty to do so in the administra- 
tion bill as introduced. 

We have no outright grants in there. 
We begin with a direct matching program 
and we carry that on. We build 70,000 
classrooms under the administration 
bill; under the Thompson bill, 40,000 
classrooms. So we have to look into this 
situation and find out whether the State 
or district wants it, whether they want to 
assume a bonded indebtedness, whether 
they have a limit on bonded indebted- 
ness, whether they would like to gointoa 
plan such as the administration bill. 

As the bill is being considered for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule, we 
must go into the situation and conclude 
that the Thompson formula does not re- 
flect a need for assistance. There is 
where we must be cautious. We should 
go into the need for assistance very care- 
fully. 

I have amended the administration 
bill under the title of the bill, 12259, in 
which I stress and make mandatory that 
needy school districts shall have finan- 
cial assistance. I think in our good de- 
liberations here today we should acquaint 
ourselves with the districts that are in 
need rather than spread the money all 
across the country, whether it is needed 
or not. So, today, when we are listen- 
ing to the debate under the 5-minute 
rule, I hope that each and every one of 

us will be a great statesman and rise to 
the occasion which I think the people 
of the United States of America expect 
us to do. 

Last year, a majority of the Education 
and Labor Committee insisted on report- 
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ing H.R. 22, despite the fact that this 
bill would cost the taxpayers billions of 
dollars and also result in bypassing the 
authority of our local school boards all 
over the Nation in matters that clearly 
should be determined by the people who 
operate our schools. This sort of Fed- 
eral domination I shall never support. 

Now this year, a majority of our com- 
mittee has reported another proposal, 
H.R. 10128, in the same general image 
as last year’s bill, but limited to the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for school 
construction only, rather than authoriz- 
ing that the money could be used for any 
school purpose. 

It is perfectly clear, although our com- 
mittee did not go into the matter this 
year, that massive Federal expenditures 
for construction purposes cannot now be 
justified on the basis of the facts. As 
the minority views contained in the re- 
port on the bill indicate, a lot of things in 
the way of school construction have hap- 
pened out in the States while Congress 
has been talking about school construc- 
tion over the last 10 years or so. Most 
school districts, all over the land, have 
gone ahead with school construction pro- 
grams. For the Nation as a whole, it 
cannot now be said that there is any 
emergency situation requiring general 
and large annual Federal outlays, such as 
provided for by the bill reported. For 
situations where need can be proved to 
exist, the type of program that should be 
considered is one which would pinpoint 
the need that does exist. 

I want to add that over the years, 
when school enrollments were rising 
rapidly as a result of increased birth 
rates after World War II, I felt that the 
Federal Government ought to do some- 
thing, under a temporary program, to 
help our local communities build schools, 
on a brick and mortar basis with no 
Federal control, so that none of our 
children would have to wait for adequate 
classroom space. I have sponsored bills 
to that end. But now it is just simply 
too late to meet the needs of the past 
and we ought to take a new look at what 
is ahead, as our minority report indi- 
cates. 

In the belief that any measure en- 
acted by the Congress should be 
strengthened with respect to meeting 
specific need, I introduced, on Tuesday, 
May 17, H.R. 12259, which is the admin- 
istration’s proposal with some modifica- 
tion. My bill differs from the one intro- 
duced earlier by my colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] — H.R. 
11122—to the extent that it more clearly 
stresses, in its title and in other appro- 
priate places, the fact that the bill is 
designed to benefit the financially needy 
school districts. In the event your com- 
mittee is disposed to grant a rule on any 
of these measures, I would urge you to 
grant such a rule that it would be in 
order that my bill could be offered as a 
substitute. 

Briefly, the principal advantages of 
my proposed substitute over H.R. 10128 
are as follows: 

First. H.R. 12259 would result in build- 
ing more classrooms. 
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HLR. 12259 would assist in the financ- 
ing of $3 billion in new school construc- 
tion, or 75,000 classrooms at an average 
cost of $40,000 each. H.R. 10128 would 
provide for $1.6 billion of new construc- 
tion, or 40,625 classrooms. 

Second. H.R. 12259 would encourage 
greater State participation in school 
construction financing. 

Many States still provide no assistance 
to local school districts for construction; 
many others provide only minimal aid. 
If there is to be a long-range solution 
to meeting continuing classroom needs, 
greater State participation is the real 
key to the problem. H.R. 12259 accom- 
plishes this in two ways: (a) It requires 
the State to make an identical financial 
commitment to that made by the Fed- 
eral Government—H.R. 10128 postpones 
matching for 1 year of a 3-year program. 
(b) It requires the State to thoroughly 
survey local resources to meet school 
construction needs, and requires that a 
reasonable tax effort for participating 
districts be determined and maintained. 

Third. H.R. 12259 would extend both 
Federal and State payments over a 
longer period. 

This provision represents an impor- 
tant consideration for both Federal and 
State Governments, inasmuch as the 
payments in any single year would not 
be so substantial as to place a strain 
on the budget. Under H.R. 10128, this 
advantage would accrue only when a 
State government elected to meet 
matching requirements by committing 
itself to pay principal and interest an- 
nually falling due on bonds aggregat- 
ing the amount or part of the amount of 
its annual allotment during the second 
and third years. 

Fourth. The allotment formula in 
H.R. 12259 is more equitable than that 
contained in H.R. 10128. 

The formula in H.R. 12259 used to 
determine how much construction is to 
be subject to Federal commitments 
takes into account three important fac- 
tors: (a) the relative number of public 
school children in the States; (b) rela- 
tive income per school-age child; and 
(c) relative State financial effort to sup- 
port schools. 

The formula in H.R. 10128 does not 
reflect need for assistance in construct- 
ing public school facilities, because: 
(a) it bases the allotment to a State 
on the relative number of school-age 
children, thus not taking into account 
the fact that a relatively large propor- 
tion of school-age children in some 
States do not attend public schools and 
public school facilities are not needed 
for these children; and (b) it does not 
take into account the differences among 
States in financial capacity to provide 
facilities. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. HoLianp]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, we 
are faced this week with one of the ma- 
jor decisions of this session. Will our 
educational system continue to provide 
quality education for all? Will the 
House, following the lead of the Senate, 
adopt a Federal support program for 
education enabling each State to deal, 
according to its own needs, with the 
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shortage of qualified teachers and short- 
age of classrooms without dictation by 
the Federal Government? 

Certain groups, led by the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are insisting that we do 
not face a crucial shortage of class- 
rooms nor do we have a shortage of qual- 
ified teachers. The question is a mo- 
mentous one. At stake is the most 
precious resource America possesses—our 
children. Our gift to the future is our 
children. Are we preparing them, to the 
best of our abilities, to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of the space age? 

Mr. Chairman, for 21 years I served 
on the Committee on Education of the 
House and Senate of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and I know this problem is of 
vital concern to my fellow citizens in 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. The people in Pennsylvania be- 
lieve in quality education. But let us 
briefly examine the problems they face. 

Juggled figures on classroom construc- 
tion would lead some to believe that there 
is no serious shortage. Yet in Pennsyl- 
vania alone an estimated 10,396 class- 
rooms were needed for the present school 
year to correct unsatisfactory conditions. 
An additional 3,400 classrooms will be 
needed each year for the next 5 years to 
prevent further deterioration in the 
school building situation. It is signifi- 
cant also that 20 percent of our school 
buildings in Pennsylvania are over 60 
years old and almost 70 percent are over 
30 years of age. 

The Public School Building Authority 
of the State of Pennsylvania has set a 
$1,300 million ceiling for school con- 
struction. The department of public in- 
struction has on file 643 applications for 
new buildings, still not approved, total- 
ing $347 million. When the ceiling limit 
is exhausted there will still be on file 
120 building applications totaling $58 
million. ‘This is serious, but let me add 
that new applications still are arriving 
at the rate of one a day. 

Are there teachers for these class- 
rooms? During the next 5 years in- 
creased enrollments will require approxi- 
mately 7,000 additional teachers for 
Pennsylvania schools. In addition 25,- 
000 teachers will be needed for a normal 
turnover. To put it crudely, this is a 
shortage of bodies. Let us not forget 
that a quality education demands quality 
teachers. In nine school districts in 
three counties in Pennsylvania there 
were unpaid teacher salaries as of July 
1, 1958. Fifteen districts received dis- 
tressed school district funds in 1958- 
1959. If it is difficult to expect teachers 
to work for semiskilled worker salaries— 
we certainly cannot expect them to work 
for nothing. 

In the last session the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly passed a bill to take 
over schoo] districts where teachers’ 
salaries were unpaid. To date, five dis- 
tricts—Kulpmont, Jenkins Township, 
Olyphant, Hastings-Elder, and East 
Conemaugh in four counties, North- 
umberland, Luzerne, Lackawanna, and 
Cambria—have requested the State to 
take them over. 

President Eisenhower in an extempo- 
raneous address to the 48th annual 
meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce on May 2 said it is not 
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enough “for businessmen to under- 
stand—they must also become teachers.” 
I wonder what the reaction of these 
businessmen would have been if the 
President had added, “at teachers’ 
salaries.”’ 

Figures have been advanced by the 
Chamber of Commerce purporting to 
show that the United States is short only 
3,086 classrooms in 237 borrowed-up dis- 
tricts. Carl Morneweck, Director of Re- 
search for the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, reported on Jan- 
uary 15, 1960, that in Pennsylvania 
alone that there are 504 school districts, 
with an enrollment below 600, which 
were borrowed-up. He now reports that 
when all districts are considered, regard- 
less of size, the figure is 868 rather than 
504. I might add that Pennsylvania has 
2,377 school districts which means that 
over one-third of them have used up all 
of their borrowing power. 

The year-by-year floating indebted- 
ness reported by Pennsylvania’s school 
districts has increased from $81.1 million 
at the close of the 1953 to 1955 biennium, 
to an estimated $294.7 million at the close 
of 1957-59. Indications are that this in- 
debtedness will increase by approximate- 
ly another $90 million by the end of the 
current biennium. This sharp increase 
in the differential between expenditures 
and income, during each of the past 
three biennia, with no present indica- 
tions of any abatement in the trend, is 
the reason for the deep concern with 
which school boards throughout Penn- 
Sylvania saw their recent pleas for addi- 
tional State aid unfilled. 

These problems are aggravated by the 
high mobility of our national population 
and the inability of the Federal Govern- 
ment to extend a cooperative hand 
financially although a high percentage 
of the Nation’s financial resources are 
mobilized by the Federal Government. 

The national interests dictate a wise 
and forward-looking decision by Con- 
gress on this paramount issue. I ask 
for Federal support for education 
through a “freedom of choice” bill that 
will leave control in the hands of our 
State and local governments. This Na- 
tion cannot afford to waste the potential 
ability of our greatest national re- 
source—our children. 

I would say to the President that I 
think it would be better if he would come 
off the golf course and then come up 
and look over the school districts of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ELLIotTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, this subject of school con- 
struction has had more consideration 
than any subject that has been before 
the Congress since I have been a Mem- 
ber. While I am not a member of the 
General Education Subcommittee, chair- 
maned by my friend from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BarLey], yet as a member of 
the full Committee on Education and 
Labor I am somewhat conversant with 
this subject. 

This bill as it stands I think is per- 
haps the best of the three bills on this 
subject that have been before the House 
and before this committee in the past 
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5 years. The other bills I refer to, of 
course, are the 1956 bill and the 1957 
bill. Certainly this bill gives the States 
greater latitude with respect to the funds 
that it authorizes or purports to au- 
thorize than any of the other bills have 
done. ; 

The power of the Commissioner of 
Education under this bill is, I think, 
reduced almost to what we lawyers 
would call ministerial powers. In other 
words, the Commissioner is required to 
count the schoolchildren, to count the 
money, and then the bill says, “the Com- 
missioner shall allot’ on the basis of 
school-age population. That is how the 
money is to be allotted. , 

Then section 4 requires the Commis- 
sioner to pay the State’s share to that 
State within a period of 60 days. When 
these funds have been received by the 
States here is what the bill says: 

Upon receipt by the State, funds allotted 
under this Act shall thereafter be deemed to 
be State funds to be distributed and ex- 
pended in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act. 


The State has 2 years following the 
year in which the appropriation may be 
made in which to spend the money. 

Mr. Chairman, I have great faith and 
confidence and belief in the superin- 
tendents of education or whoever the 
chief State school officer may be in any 
State, that he will have the judgment 
to expend the funds in the places where 
they will be needed. 

Let me say to my friends further that 
in this segregation-integration contro- 
versy we are all so concerned with in 
these years of our lives this bill, I am 
confident, gives the Federal Government, 
gives the Commissioner of Education, no 
power whatsoever that it does not now 
have with respect to other legislation 
being administered at the present time. 

I am opposed to the Powell amend- 
ment, and I expect to fight that amend- 
ment when it is offered, if it is offered, 
here today. I hope it will not be offered. 
We have been trying to do a good job on 
this bill. The Powell amendment will 
hinder, not help. It is distasteful to me 
and to my people. 

However, I am in favor of an amend- 
ment which I think will bring the bill 
closer to acceptance, closer to what the 
President has said he wants. That 
amendment would provide for a better 
system, I think, of allotment of the funds 
to the States by giving to the poorer 
States a larger proportion of the funds 
allotted than goes to the richer States. 
I realize also that that is a matter of 
considerable controversy among the 
members of the committee and among 
the Members of the House generally, but 
I say that ever since we have been con- 
sidering this legislation it has always 
been the policy through the years in 
dealing with similar acts, similar laws to 
provide a better break to the States and 
to the people who need the money than 
is given to the States that are more able 
to take care of their own affairs. When 
it comes time to offer that amendment I 
shall discuss it in greater detail. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. Rivers]. 
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Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 10128, not 
only as concerns the money and formula 
for grants of Federal funds for school 
construction, but in favor of the pro- 
posed amendment to allow each State to 
use the money for either additional 
classrooms or appropriate increase of 
teachers’ salaries, or both. It is my firm 
belief that better salaries will attract 
more and better teachers and curtail the 
loss of many valuable teachers to other 
fields of endeavor, thereby helping meet 
the need of the future. This need is 
highlighted by the rapid rate of expan- 
sion of our population and the demand 
of our country for a better educated pop- 
ulace to bolster and sustain our demo- 
cratic institutions in the conflict with 
world communism. I fully agree with 
our colleague who characterized a good 
teacher as gilt-edged security, and our 
boys and girls as the best collateral un- 
der the sun. 

Alaska’s case is representative of the 
States as a whole in terms of need for 
more classrooms to take care of con- 
stantly increasing student enrollment 
and in terms of meeting the increasing 
need for more qualified teachers each 
year who must be obtained in the face 
of Alaska’s high-cost economy. 

Statehood has stimulated growth in 
Alaska, but a rising population was evi- 
dent even before statehood. Between 
1955 and 1958 Alaska showed an increase 
of 8,251 students, our total enrollment in 
1958 being 36,330, as compared to 28,079 
in 1955. By 1962 it is expected that 
Alaska’s total enrollment will approach, 
if not exceed 50,000 students. Our aver- 
age deficiency in classrooms over the last 
5 years has been 176 rooms, although 
Alaska has been building an average of 
137 rooms per year, and we still have a 
present need of approximately 200 addi- 
tional rooms. 

Through numerous programs the Fed- 
eral Government has long recognized the 
national interest in uniformly good edu- 
cation throughout our Nation and this 
critical era in history is no time to fall 
down on the job. I am proud to asso- 
ciate myself with the ardent advocacy of 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
who are fighting for passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. JoHNson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to rise in support 
of the principles of Federal aid to edu- 
cation before us today. I believe that 
no one will dispute that this Nation must 
educate its young people if it is to re- 
main strong and free. There is no sub- 
stitute for a sound education for all the 
people. 

The founders of our country recog- 
nized this and our educational system 
has grown through the years to the point 
today where our young high school stu- 
dents probably know as much or more 
about medicine, science and technology 
as did the university professors of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The need for education is not some- 
thing that knows State boundaries. The 
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richest and the less fortunate States 
of our Union share in the need for 
trained young people. If anything, the 
need is greater in the less fortunate 
regions, so the young people, through 
their knowledge, may help raise the eco- 
nomic and social standard of living for 
their regions. 

One of the principles of the founding 
of our Union was that the States—like 
a husband and a wife—shall be bound 
together, for richer or for poorer, for 
better or for worse, to stand firm and 
united against the world. 

Certainly education today is a key in 
our national growth, defense and free- 
dom, and as such is important to the 
entire free world. Therefore, I believe 
that the many States of our Union 
should band together in this matter and 
help each other provide to all our young 
people the education they deserve and 
the knowledge they must have to keep 
our Nation free and strong. 

This does not mean that I support 
Federal control of schools. Nothing 
could be further from my mind. What- 
ever plan is approved by this Congress, it 
must have no strings attached to it. 

Grants must be turned over to States 
for administration, accountability, and 
distribution to the local school districts. 
One of the finest things in our local gov- 
ernment is that the operation of our 
schools is kept close to the people they 
are serving. This must be preserved. 

Some opponents of Federal assistance 
to local schools say it is axiomatic that 
with Federal money will come Federal 
control. I say emphatically this must 
not happen. I point to the fact that in 
the last fiscal year the Federal Govern- 
ment distributed more than $235 millions 
under the Public Law 874 and 815 pro- 
grams, all without controls. Federal aid 
without controls can be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I have worked many 
years on educational problems as a local 
school trustee and as a California State 
senator. This experience has proven to 
me the need for financing from a broader 
tax base, as Federal education will pro- 
vide. 

It also has given me first-hand expe- 
rience in educational matters during the 
war and postwar years up until just a 
couple of years ago. California is ex- 
periencing a skyrocketing demand for 
new schools. I am sure that other areas 
of the Nation are experiencing similar 
demands. 

The first crop of war babies now are in 
high school and while the States have 
withstood the shock of this, they now 
are being faced with a demand for higher 
education needs. 

On the strength of a comprehensive 
study, Gov. Edmund G. Brown, of Cali- 
fornia, has predicted that the State of 
California’s college plant must be doubled 
in the next 10 years. This is going to be 
expensive. 

I am not asking that the Federal Gov- 
ernment help meet this responsibility. 
But I am asking that the Federal Gov- 
ernment carry its share of the load of 
elementary and secondary legislation so 
that the State can meet its obligations 
for the higher education. 
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I am convinced that similar situations 
exist throughout the Nation and, there- 
fore, believe firmly that this is a national 
problem, one in which this Congress must 
recognize its obligation. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 10128 because I am 
convinced that the problem of education 
is national in scope and that a very real 
need exists which can only be met by the 
legislative action proposed. 

Those who maintain that the con- 
struction of schools is a uniquely local 
function can do so only by turning a deaf 
ear and blind eye to precedent which 
dates back to the days of the American 
Revolution. Similarly, those who pro- 
test that local school districts are per- 
fectly well able to meet their own needs 
can do so only by ignoring data which 
has been gathered and evaluated by in- 
dividuals and groups noted for their ob- 
jectivity. 

The real question, Mr. Chairman, is 
not whether a need exists—for clearly it 
does—or whether Federal action will be 
a violation of States rights, because, 
clearly, such is not the case. The real 
issue, it seems to me, is whether the bill 
before us accomplishes the job that has 
to be done. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
our overriding responsibility today is to 
enact legislation which will attack 
directly the classroom shortage which 
now numbers more than 130,000. H.R. 
10128 does this. It does it with an an- 
nual appropriation of $325 million on a 
straight grant basis the first year, with 
matching funds for the second and 
third years, with the States given the 
option of a capital grant or of debt re- 
tirement assistance during the second 
and third year. 

If this measure is adopted, and a 
reasonable conference report is agreed 
upon, the President would find little 
excuse for again exercising his veto 
power. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me we will be well advised to 
keep the legislation before us as free as 
possible from extraneous matter. It is 
common knowledge that a number of 
amendments will be offered, adoption 
of which will seriously jeopardize if not 
kill outright chances of passing any kind 
of school construction program. One 
such amendment, of course, is the so- 
called Powell amendment. While I am 
very sympathetic to the idea that Fed- 
eral funds should be directed only to 
those school districts which are in com- 
Pliance with the Supreme Court’s in- 
tegration order, I am at the same time 
aware that this amendment in the past 
has been seized upon by our Republican 
friends as a means of making it all but 
impossible for our southern colleagues 
to vote affirmatively on final passage. I 
cannot find it in my conscience to sup- 
port an amendment, however merito- 
rious it may appear in its own light, if its 
adoption can lead only to defeat of the 
Overall bill. For this reason I shall vote 
against the Powell amendment. 
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We are also aware, Mr. Chairman, that 
an amendment will be offered to estab- 
lish a classroom construction loan pro- 
gram for private schools. This is a pro- 
gram I have long espoused and will 
vigorously support if, as I have said with 
respect to the Powell amendment, there 
is some assurance that by so doing I will 
not help to kill any chance whatever of 
a classroom construction bill. 

Because both this and the amendment 
to allow Federal funds to be used for 
payment of teachers’ salaries will be sub- 
ject to a point of order—which in all 
likelihood will be upheld—I will not com- 
ment further on either one at this time 
except to say that public and private 
education in the United States are part- 
ners and their welfare must be-consid- 
ered together and advanced simulta- 
neously—if by different routes—in any 
program of Federal assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, passage of the bill be- 
fore us is eSsential to our national well- 
being and our national security, not only 
for the immediate years ahead but for 
generations to come. If we fail, we fail 
only ourselves. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10128, a bill that will 
authorize assistance to school districts 
for the purpose of constructing much 
needed classrooms. The $325 million a 
year for classroom construction provided 
in this bill for each of the next 3 fiscal 
years will build thousands of classrooms 
sorely needed throughout the Nation. 
The bill requires each State educational 
agency to certify that it has a plan and 
that the State educational agency will 
administer the plan. I point this out in 
my opening remarks because the main 
opposition to Federal aid to education 
comes from those who are fearful of 
Federal control. I too share their con- 
cern in this regard. However, upon lis- 
tening to the debate and reading the bill 
carefully, I am of the opinion that we 
will have no fear of Federal control if 
the Federal disclaimer section is re- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there are literally 
thousands of school districts throughout 
the country which are bonded to capacity 
and are not able to provide needed class- 
rooms. This type of legislation is their 
only hope of eventually getting adequate 
classrooms. In my district in southern 
Illinois we have two very peculiar prob- 
lems. One, we are happy to have the 
great Shawnee National Forest in south- 
ern Illinois. However, when land was 
bought for this purpose by the Federal 
Government and the land taken from the 
tax base of a particular county, the re- 
maining private landowners were sad- 
dled with the additional responsibility 
of running their local governments on 
much less income. Many of these coun- 
ties are in no financial condition to build 
needed classrooms. To really solve our 
problem, we need some form of legisla- 
tion providing payment in lieu of taxes. 
When an area suffers from impaction due 
to people moving into a school district, 
the Government readily helps by subsi- 
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dizing that particular school district. 
However, when the reverse happens, 
namely, an area’s taxes are taken away 
from a county due to Government owner- 
ship of land, the Government makes no 
provision for payment in lieu of taxes. 
To me, this is very unfair. 

In the case of the Shawnee National 
Forest, the local governments receive 
25 percent of the proceeds from the sale 
of timber. However, the amount is very 
small compared to the needs of the local 
governments. With improved forest 
roads and increased marketing of our 
timber, we hope to be able to increase the 
amount of revenue to local communities. 
However, this process is very slow. 

Our second big problem is this: we are 
seeing the elimination of the little one- 
room schoolhouse and the consolidation 
of small school districts into a unit school 
system. This, in many areas, is very 
desirable. However, it calls for a great 
outlay of expenditures for plant invest- 
ment. When built, the cost of the one- 
room schoolhouse was small. However, 
a new modern school building today is 
certainly not cheap. 

These problems, Mr. Chairman, plus 
high unemployment in our area, make 
our task of building needed classrooms 
very difficult. Our Republican Governor 
of Illinois is opposed to Federal aid to 
education on the grounds that he is able 
to take care of all of our building needs 
with State funds. However, the facts 
are that the Governor is today withhold- 
ing the release of moneys for needed pub- 
lic institutions such as hospitals, jails, 
and other facilities approved by the re- 
cent session of the Illinois General As- 
sembly for which no funds are available 
for actual construction. If Illinois does 
not have funds available for already au- 
thorized improvements in the public wel- 
fare field, then I ask the question, Where 
are you going to get the State funds with 
which to construct needed classrooms? 
The only answer is local bonded indebt- 
edness and matching funds from the 
Federal Government. Illinois recently 
passed a law increasing the sales tax and 
will wind up this year with a terrific 
deficit. ‘Therefore, the Governor’s argu- 
ment that he is going to take care of the 
school needs can only result in more 
promises and no action. 

The Governor of Illinois has also been 
consistently campaigning in my district 
promising help to the unemployed, yet 
we still have over 20,000 able-bodied men 
and women walking the streets looking 
for work. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, let me again 
assure you that those responsible for the 
education of the children in my district 
are wholeheartedly in favor of this leg- 
islation and I urge my colleagues to dis- 
pel the arguments against this bill and 
vote for legislation designed to help our 
school districts help themselves without 
Federal control. Thank you. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FarBsTEIn}. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in support of H.R. 10128. The 
need for Federal aid for school construc- 
tion has been proven beyond a doubt. 
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We have already waited too long to come 
to the aid of the States in this crucial 
area. The passage of such a measure is 
long overdue. In the meantime, the Na- 
tion’s classroom shortages have con- 
tinued to be a major problem, detracting 
from the quantitative and qualitative 
improvements of American education. 
In this, the wealthiest nation in the 
world, it is incongruous that such un- 
fortunate inequities in the educational 
services available to our schoolchildren 
be allowed to prevail. 

But school construction needs are only 
one part of our educational deficiencies. 
I join with many of my colleagues in 
support of adding a provision to the 
Thompson school construction bill 
which would allow the States to use the 
available Federal money for teachers 
salaries in cases where it is considered 
that this is their particular need. Be- 
cause of inadequate salaries in many 
States, it is increasingly difficult to at- 
tract some of the most able people to the 
teaching profession. For example, re- 
ports from the States indicate that in 
the fall of 1959 there was a total of 
98,858 teachers with substandard cre- 
dentials. Furthermore, the current 
teacher shortage has been estimated at 
approximately 182,000 qualified teachers. 

Clearly, well-qualified teachers and 
adequate school facilities are among this 
Nation’s scarcest commodities. To al- 
low such shortages to continue may well 
result in the compromising of our demo- 
cratic ideals. Education, as Walter 
Lippmann has observed, is truly ‘“‘the life- 
giving principle of national power.” The 
future of democracy depends on how well 
we prepare young minds to meet the un- 
certainties of this space age. Perhaps 
at no other time in our history have the 
demands upon this Nation been so 
pressing. At no other time has it been 
so essential that we recognize the na- 
tional responsibility to take specific ac- 
tion in helping the States to meet their 
critical classroom and teacher shortages. 

In the report, “The Pursuit of Excel- 
lence’—Rockefeller Bros. Fund re- 
port—the need for more money for our 
schools was emphasized. It was pointed 
out that: 

All of the problems of the school lead us 
back sooner or later to one basic problem— 
financing. It is a problem with which we 
cannot afford to cope halfheartedly. Edu- 
cation has always been essential to achieve- 
ment of our political and moral objectives. 
It has emerged as a necessary ingredient in 
our technological advancement and now 
events have underscored its value in terms 
of sheer survival. 


The decision is ours to make—whether 
we shall meet this responsibility which is 
required for the national welfare. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I can 
not see a basis for this bill. The cry 
is that there are school districts in des- 
perate need. Under pressure, the in- 


formation is elicited that there are 
slightly over 200 such districts in the 
United States out of more than 40,000. 

This bill does not even purport to be 
for these 200 school districts—it author- 
izes funds for every district in every 
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State in the Union, without regard to 
the need which is claimed to be justifi- 
cation for this proposal. 

Proponents say this bill does not bring 
Federal controls with it. A mere read- 
ing of the bill contradicts and obvi- 
ously brands that claim false. If no 
regulations or controls were in it, the 
bill could be on one page instead of 25 
pages. The bill is filled with regulations 
and rules which bind about the “gifts” 
to the States and school districts, from 
tax money which must first be extracted 
and extorted from the taxpayers who 
live in those States and districts. Be- 
fore the “gifts” can be made, a portion 
of the tax money collected must be used 
for support of the great new bureaucracy 
which will administer the “gifts.” This 
cost, together with other handling 
charges will consume approximately 30¢ 
out of each dollar granted to the States. 
That is taken because it is the average 
cost of administering the various 
“grants in aid” programs which range 
up to 50 percent in the public housing 
program. 

To mix a few metaphors, you have 
teamed up with the bureaucrats and 
sheared the wool from the goose that 
lays the golden egg until you have 
pumped it dry. 

To bring this thing home, so the tax- 
payers in each State will know that 
you know what it is costing them, we 
can take Delaware as an example. That 
State’s taxpayers will pay $7 in taxes 
for each $1 the State receives in grants 
resulting from this program. Texas 
taxpayers will pay $4 in taxes for each 
$1 received by our States under this 
program. 

The handling charge is only one 
example of the wastefulness involved in 
this program, 

Another is the cost of construction of 
buildings. There is a recent illustration 
of this. In Selma, Alabama, two school 
buildings were constructed simultane- 
ously. On the grade school, no Fed- 
eral funds were used. On the elemen- 
tary school, Federal funds were used. 

Under the Davis-Bacon provision, 
which is only one of the Federal controls 
imposed by this bill, the cost of the build- 
ing using Federal funds greatly exceeded 
that of the other building. The cost of 
labor alone was 60 to 80 percent greater 
for the Federal aid building. The cost 
of the Federal aid was that much be- 
cause the schoo] district was required to 
pay that much excess over the local pre- 
vailing wages. 

Something else to consider is the kind 
of buildings that will be built under Fed- 
eral controls. The Federal planners will 
draw uniform plans for the Nation, and 
we will have the same condition as in 
post offices. 

Post office buildings were constructed 
in my district under the dead weight of 
bureaucratic controls, with coal bins 
built into the basement. Coal has never 
been used in my area as heating fuel, and 
I am sure never will be—yet it was re- 
quired that coal bins be provided. Now 
some of those buildings are getting past 
usefulness, with never a lump of coal 
having been in them. 

It is unthinkable that we should do 
away with local and State control of 
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education, to replace it by something of 


that nature. It is fundamentally dis- 
honest to contend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would dole out billions of dollars 
and not stipulate how it would be spent. 

The proponents of this legislation 
would place themselves in a more re- 
spectable position by admitting that 
Federal control would inevitably follow 
this proposal, and use their arguments 
to attempt to defend federalization of 
our schools. That is the basic issue 
here, because this is, inescapably, a foot 
in the schoolhouse door, which will, in 
the end, put the Federal Government in 
the principal’s office and at the teacher’s 
desk. 

A case for nationwide appropriations 
by Congress for education for any pur- 
pose cannot be made. If there be a few 
areas so far below the general average 
as to warrant selective assistance, that 
might present a different case, but to 
make those few situations an excuse for 
general Federal grants to all States is 
financial folly and educational stupidity. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. McSwEeEn]. 

Mr. MCSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 10128. I do this as 
a person who genuinely believes that he 
has in his heart the best interests of 
public education in America as well as 
the schoolchildren. 

While under the customs of the House 
I would not be considered an education 
“expert,’’ I do feel able to speak on this 
subject with average authority on the 
basis that I am a former school board 
member and also a former member of 
the Louisiana State board of education. 

I shall not dwell on the philosophical 
arguments applicable to the issue of Fed- 
eral aid to education in this brief state- 
ment. I realize that there is wide dif- 
ference of opinion on this subject, much 
of which is contrary to my belief that 
the Federal Government should not en- 
ter the field of public education, aside 
from certain vocational assistance pro- 
grams that had a genesis outside of the 
framework of public education as such. 

The fallacy of this proposal is that it 
is a general assistance bill not based on 
need. All States would be treated the 
same, regardless of their willingness or 
ability to adequately educate their chil- 
dren. If there are States that are able 
but unwilling to build classrooms, this 
Federal assistance is not likely to change 
this attitude; it is likely to compound it. 
If there are States that are willing but 
unable to build classrooms, this specific 
problem might be a proper subject for 
investigation; but it should be pointed 
out that most States do have the re- 
sources to adequately educate their chil- 
dren if they made these resources avail- 
able without constitutional or statutory 
restrictions which prevent the emer- 
gence of the proper priority. To ignore 
this condition prevalent in some States 
constitutes gross unfairness to taxpayers 
of other States who would be called upon 
to assist without at the same time having 
any assurance that the children of these 
“deficient”? States would be appreciably 
benefited. 
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Education is now enjoying renewed in- 
terest and emphasis from the American 
people. This is as it should be. Educa- 
tion will benefit from this. So, I hope, 
will the entire American culture, of 
which education is only a part. 

Crime in America is the result of weak- 
nesses of the American culture. We need 
more and better law enforcement. This, 
however, does not justify Federal aid. 
Yet, the same arguments supporting Fed- 
eral aid to education are applicable to 
Federal aid to law enforcement, Federal 
aid to fire protection, Federal aid to sani- 
tation and Federal aid to many other 
local responsibilities. 

The transfer of responsibility and au- 
thority from the local scene to Washing- 
ton is neither desirable nor remedial to 
the problems sought to be solved. 

I urge that this measure be defeated. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SaAntTAn- 
GELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I support H.R. 10128 a bill to authorize 
Federal financial assistance to the States 
to be used for constructing school fa- 
cilities. This far-reaching bill author- 
izes appropriations of $325 million for 
each of fiscal years 1961, 1962, and 1963; 
the amounts appropriated to remain 
available for 3 years. The allotments to 
States are based on school-age popula- 
tion, the number of children between 
the ages of 5 and 17 years. The States 
allotment, if unpaid, remains available 
to them for 3 years. 

Today we are engaged in a great ideo- 
logical contest. The summit fiasco in 
Paris has dramatized the great need of 
an informed and literate American so- 
ciety. Our President in his message to 
Congress has called attention to the seri- 
ous shortage of classrooms in the public 
school system and has recommended that 
Congress take appropriate action. Ad- 
miral Hyman Rickover, one of our great 
military officials who is primarily re- 
sponsible for the development of nuclear 
powered submarines studied the Russian 
educational system and reported to Con- 
gress and particularly to the Appropria- 
tions Committee of which I am privileged 
to be a member. He urged us to take 
immediate action to improve our edu- 
cational system and to provide adequate 
classrooms in which to educate our chil- 
dren. Reliable statistics and studies 
show that since 1956 over 210,730 class- 
rooms have been built in the United 
States and the need for classrooms has 
decreased by only 27,400 classrooms. 
Today our Nation has a shortage of 132,- 
400 classrooms. This bill through its 
matching provisions will stimulate and 
encourage States to finance the cost of 
15,000 to 16,000 classrooms. 

This Federal response to national 
educational needs supplements and does 
not supplant local responsibility. The 
efforts of States and local communities 
is Still paramount. Safeguards in this 
bill prevent Federal control over curricu- 
lum and the selection of personnel and 
administration and operation of any 
School or school system. 

Delay in the passage of this bill means 
&@ continuation of double or triple shifts 
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in school classes in many localities. De- 
lay in the passage means a delay in the 
education of our youth. These lost 
years can never be regained. Delay of 
passage or defeat of this bill for political 
reasons means a denial to our children 
of their opportunity to develop their 
talents and brains. 

Delay means education denied for 
many school children. No excuse, no 
rationalization can excuse a vote deny- 
ing Federal funds to States to build nec- 
essary schools for the education of our 
children. 

For several years attempts to pass leg- 
islation have been defeated. Federal 
aid is needed now, not in the future. A 
well educated youth is our greatest asset 
and we have a responsibility to preserve 
this asset and to improve it. 

I am sensitive to this great need. In 
my district in New York City there are 
many overcrowded classes, double shifts, 
and triple shifts. If the landed gentry 
in their selfish views refuse to increase 
local taxes to build the necessary schools, 
we who have the responsibility to pass 
legislation for the general welfare in a 
world whose finite limits are growing 
closer and we who are responsible for 
preparation of our citizenry in a uni- 
verse which requires scientific minds, 
and educated people must lead the way. 
If we fail in our duty to show the way, 
our children will lose their way in the 
years to come. 

I support this bill and urge my col- 
leagues to rise to the occasion and ap- 
prove this measure. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, it 
should be reemphasized that this debate 
should be centered around one thing, 
and that is we do have Federal aid. 
This is not a question of whether or not 
we are going to have Federal aid and 
Federal assistance, we have it now. We 
have had it since the beginning of this 
Republic. We had Federal aid before 
the Constitution was established. We 
had land grants to colleges and land 
grants to the States for elementary and 
secondary schools long before we had 
even the Constitution of this Govern- 
ment of ours. We had Federal aid for 
vocational education. We had Federal 
aid for the federally affected areas. We 
had national defense education, which 
was Federal aid in many, many cate- 
gories. We spent more than three- 
quarters of a billion dollars through 
Public Law 874 for the operation and 
maintenance of schools. We have spent 
almost $1 billion for construction of 
schools in the last 9 years. That is dis- 
tinctly Federal aid. 

Let me remind you about Public Law 
874. Under it the money goes directly 
from the Commissioner of Education to 
the local school districts and goes to pay 
teachers’ salaries. It goes to pay opera- 
tion and maintenance expenses. It pays 
for the purchase of textbooks and for 
the salaries of janitors and all other 
costs of running a school. Two years 
ago this Congress adopted—very wisely, 
I think—a proposition that there is a 
permanent, abiding, and continuing Fed- 
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eral responsibility for aid and assistance 
for children in federally affected areas 
whose parents both live and work on 
Federal property. So this is not a new 
program we are instituting. Our prob- 
lem today, and the thing we are going 
to decide today is whether or not we are 
going to continue this specialized type of 
Federal aid or whether we are going to 
adopt a general type of Federal aid. 

Yesterday, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Brapemas] quoted a veto mes- 
sage from a President of the United 
States more than 100 years ago. I am 
going to come down a little further in 
time and I am going to quote from a re- 
port approved by President Hoover in 
1931. This was a report on the Federal 
relation to education by his National 
Advisory Committee, and I wish that this 
Republican administration would at 
least show the same statesmanship that 
was shown by President Hoover in that 
much maligned administration. 

The part of the report I wish to quote 
is as follows: 

The Committee regards the foregoing 
principles and policies as of dominant im- 
portance. Believing that they are the nec- 
essary guides in the evolution of Federal 
relations to American education and that 
it is essential to follow them if we would 
make the United States meet its responsi- 
bility for national aspects of education in 
ways that are consistent with our kind of 
democratic civilization. * * * 

We must make all future grants to States 
as grants-in-aid of education in general, 
expendable by each State for any and all 
educational purposes as the State itself 
may direct. 


That was thirty years ago. In the 
intervening time, we have adopted this 
specialized sort of aid. Gradually, we 
have gone away from that principle laid 
down by the Hoover administration that 
we should have Federal aid general in 
form, and that is the reason today, as 
soon as I can be recognized to do so after 
the bill is open for amendment, I am 
going to offer as a substitute the Senate 
bill or a modification of the Senate bill 
that provides for the flexibility of aid in 
general and that provides for both aid 
for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries; that permits the States to decide 
whether or not they want to use this 
money for teachers’ salaries or whether 
they want to use it for school construc- 
tion or want to use it in any combination 
that the State decides and chooses to 
use it. This is a States’ rights amend- 
ment. It is a flexibility amendment. 
This is one time I agree with many of 
my colleagues that we should firmly pro- 
tect the rights of the States to admin- 
ister their own school funds. 

My substitute will permit the States 
to use their funds as they see fit. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. 
What is the gentleman’s view of the bill 
before us, and his substitute, with re- 
spect to the question of segregated 
schools? 

Mr. METCALF. It must be remem- 
bered that under the bill I propose to 
offer, and under the bill the gentleman 
has offered, the money goes directly to 
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the States. Therefore it is distributed 
by the State authorities. If one single 
school district was in defiance, under 
some adjudication before a Federal 
court, it is my und that the 
money would still have to be distributed 
to the State under your bill and under 
my bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is 
it the gentleman’s opinion that in a 
specific instance there would have to be, 
under existing decisions, a specific ad- 
judication with respect to a particular 
school district involved? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes; with respect to 
an individual school district involved, but 
it is my opinion there would have to be 
an adjudication before the Commis- 
sioner could withhold the funds. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Would it follow, in the gentleman’s 
opinion, that if two school districts in a 
particular State were adjudicated in 
defiance, there being 998 others, the 
998 would then still be entitled to their 
appropriate share? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes; and the Com- 
missioner could not withhold the funds. 
Under both of our bills he would have 
to turn the funds over to the States 
within 60 days. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Suppose a State hav- 
ing control of a State school agency, to 
which funds are to be paid by the com- 
mittee, is in defiance of the Supreme 
Court, would it be the gentleman’s 
opinion that the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, or some executive agency, could 
withhold the funds allocated to that 
State from the State until it complied 
with the Supreme Court decision? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Would the gentleman yield to me before 
answering the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is 
it conceivable, in the gentleman’s opin- 
ion, in answering the question of the 
gentleman from Georgia, that a State as 
an individual could be in defiance? 

Mr. METCALF. I was going to say it 
would be very doubtful if a whole State 
would be adjudicated as in defiance of 
a Supreme Court decision. If the Attor- 
ney General of the United States pro- 
ceeded against a State and the Federal 
district court in that State determined 
that every single school district in that 
State was in defiance of the Supreme 
Court decision, probably in that case 
the Commissioner would withhold the 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. In view of the 
fact that the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. THompson] has brought up 
this question, I wonder if the gentleman, 
as a former judicial officer, feels that 
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the United States should provide Fed- 
eral funds to States, which is done on a 
matching basis, where those States are 
determined in defiance of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. METCALF. I noted no State 
and there are 50 in the United States— 
no State that is in defiance. There are 
specific districts which have received no 
State funds that have been adjudicated 
in defiance of the decision. 

As far as the rest of the school dis- 
tricts are concerned they are, indeed, 
proceeding with deliberate speed to in- 
tegrate their schools. I think every one 
of those districts should have the Fed- 
eral funds they are entitled to. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman 
has not answered my specific question 
as to whether or not he thinks this 
should or should not be done. 

Mr. METCALF. After a school dis- 
trict has been adjudicated as in defiance 
I think the funds should be withheld. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, 
anticipating that an amendment will be 
offered to the educational aid bill cur- 
rently being considered by the commit- 
tee which would make the funds author- 
ized under this measure available both 
for school-classroom construction and 
for the unmistakably necessary upward 
adjustment of teachers’ salary rates, I 
would like to make known at this junc- 
ture my unequivocal support for such 
an amendment. 

As is well known, the other body has 
already approved an education aid 
measure providing aproximately $1.8 bil- 
lion for a 2-year program to assist the 
States in helping to pay teachers’ sala- 
ries as well as build schools. 

The bill presently before us would au- 
thorize grants of $325 million a year for 
3 years. During the first year the States 
would receive the funds without the 
necessity of operating within the frame- 
work of a matching formula. The next 
2 years the State would have to, on a 
formularized basis, match the financial 
assistance provided for in the bill H.R. 
10128. 

Both measures, Mr. Chairman, are 
praiseworthy in that they constitute na- 
tional legislative recognition of the un- 
mistakable necessity for the immediate 
shoring up of our Nation’s education 
system in the face of phenomenally 
heightened demands for not only a more 
widespread reservoir of technical and 
scientific skills but also the fundamental 
ability to comprehend rapidly changing 
national and world events through the 
exercise of fundamental knowledge 
acquired through the country’s public 
school systems. 

As a former educator, I have from 
time to time been painfully aware of the 
inequitable compensation schedules with 
which the average public school teacher 
must contend. Although the average 
public school teacher is called upon to 
constantly increase his or her teaching 
ability through the acquisition of ad- 
ditional subject knowledge and most as- 
suredly performs a professional func- 
tion on a community and national basis 
similar to that of the doctor or the 
lawyer, the teachers’ compensation is 
hardly commensurate with his respon- 
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sibilities and obligations. Countless 
numbers of our more highly trained and 
skilled teachers are drifting away from 
the teaching profession into the ranks 
of private industry primarily because of 
the economic hardships which they and 
their families face on the basis of cur- 
rently constituted teachers’ salary wage 
schedules. To send one’s child to a new- 
ly constructed and furnished classroom 
only to be instructed by a teacher in- 
sufficiently qualified and teaching on 
substandard or emergency credentials 
would, in my mind, be analogous, based 
on current consumer goods consumption 
trends, to seeing a new television set in 
@ hovellike home with the set’s shin- 
ing antenna standing proudly over a 
rain-porous roof. 

I sincerely urge my colleagues to give 
their most serious consideration to the 
adoption of an amendment to this meas- 
sure which would provide funds for the 
adjustment of teachers’ salaries and 
hope that such an amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, good 
education costs money. The Founding 
Fathers agreed on the need for national 
support of the schools. George Wash- 
ington in his first message to Congress 
said: 

There is nothing more deserving your 
patronage than the promotion of science and 
literature. 


And Thomas Jefferson said: 


I think by far the most important bill in 
our whole code is that for the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. 


In this country, school buildings are 
not being constructed at a fast enough 
rate to keep up with the rising enroll- 
ment. Overcrowded classrooms affect 
every child involved. 

As an Oregonian I am proud of the 
efforts my State has made in the field 
of education. But school costs in Ore- 
gon are going to increase from the pres- 
ent $185 million to at least $370 million 
in the next 10 years. I think the impor- 
tant question here is whether Oregon can 
raise, from State and local sources alone, 
another $185 million for education? Can 
the people of Oregon double their pres- 
ent personal taxes spent on education? 
It is doubtful. 

Not too long ago I found out that we 
spend more on a soldier’s 6 months of 
basic training than the public schools 
spent on all of his previous training. 
This is a startling comparison when one 
considers that our most important re- 
source is our children. 

It is time we faced the fact that we 
are also a Nation of people who keep on 
the move. Thirty-five million of us 
change our addresses every year. It is 
obvious that the effects of education may 
be registered in a State far removed from 
where the education was acquired. The 
1950 census revealed that 57 percent of 
Oregon’s population was not native born, 
while some 245,000 native-born Oregon- 
ians were at that time living in other 
States. 

I have four children, three of school 
age and the fourth soon to start school. 
My boys are attending school here in the 
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District of Columbia. This fall two of 
them will go to school in Oregon. This 
example is not unusual. 

The U.S. Office of Education tells us 
we need 132,400 additional classrooms at 
this time. The lack means that during 
the school year there are overcrowded 
classrooms and double shifting. It has 
been estimated that some 10 million of 
our public school children are being edu- 
cationally handicapped by this over- 
crowding. The 10 million is almost a 
third of our entire public school enroll- 
ment. 

Our whole concept of public education 
for all is being challenged by this short- 


e. 
*erhe need for H.R. 10128 is clear. I 
shall do what I can to help its passage 
with appropriate amendments. 

The school need is two pronged. There 
is a glaring need for increased teacher 
salaries. If this Congress and the ad- 
ministration could enact legislation 
which would help build classrooms and 
staff them, it would be steps toward a 
stronger America. Realistically it ap- 
pears that both cannot be done. We are 
faced with half a loaf or none. I want 
at least half a loaf for our students. 

I have received many wires urging that 
I support Federal aid to education. 

Let me list some: 

The Douglas County Council of the 
PTA, Mrs. Dale Sall, president. 

Coos County School Superintendent 
Lillian Farley. 

Former University of Oregon Chancel- 
lor Frederick M. Hunter. 

Paul S. Elliott, superintendent of the 
Oakridge schools, Lane County. 

D. Smith, assistant superintendent, 
Oakridge schools. 

Harold Aspinwall, president of the 
Oakridge Schoolteachers Association. 

Ercle Ramey, State committee on Fed- 
eral legislation. 

C. R. Montgomery, school principal. 

Trevor Russell, schoo] principal. 

Robert Boak, school principal. 

President Elsa Hagen, Oregon Educa- 
tion Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Mr. Cecil Posey, executive secretary, 
Oregon Education Association. 

Charles M. Bentley, president, Coos 
County Education Association. 

Clifford E. Broyles, chairman, legisla- 
tive committee of the Eugene PTA 
Council. 

Lila G. Smith, Bessie Brice, Mary 
Dawe, Eldine Joslen, Vera Lund, Kath- 
leen McCullough, Helene Schaefer, 
Gayle Turner, and Eunice Haworth, all 
of Eugene. 

President I. S. “Bud” Hakanson, 
Springfield Education Association. 

George Linn, Emma Moller, Bill Down- 
ing, Leta Slagle, Dorothy B. Lockhard, 
D. Naslund, and Jack Watzling, Myrtle 
Point business people. 

Clindon Hoard, president, Bethel Edu- 
cation Association. 

William Croucher, 
Point Class Teachers. 

William Sheppard, Jean Thompson, 
Naomi Smith, and Don Cattanach, all of 
Jackson County. 

F. R. Mulins and Charles Dwightspo, 
Coos Bay. 


president, Eagle 
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Members of the Myrtle Point Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, by 
Laura Blenz, Rebecca Evans, Gladys 
Cummin, Dorothy Blanger, Wilma For- 
est, and Jerene Davenport. 

Dave Harbison, Helen Barrow, Jim 
Collier, Emily Gregg, Viola Pomeroy, 
Vera Selby, Mabel Copley, and Elsie 
Turner, all of Jackson County. 

I want to point out that most of these 
eminent ladies and gentlemen favor the 
amending of H.R. 10128 to include money 
for teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are certain areas and aspects of life 
close to the people where Federal law is 
inappropriate, cannot solve the problem, 
and if resorted to makes the problem 
worse. ; 

Education is just such an area. Edu- 
cation of our youth and educational 
facilities are of such a local and personal 
nature to the community that local 
effort is necessary or the job will not be 
done. 

There is no Federal interest in our 
children greater than that of parents, 
who locally will take whatever action 
they deem right and proper. Our ac- 
tion here asserting the need for Federal 
action is presumptious in the extreme, 
and a reflection on parents, teachers and 
the local citizenry. If school facilities 
are not so plush or expansive as we 
think they should when compared to 
what they might be, does it follow that 
the Federal Government should take or 
try to take affairs out of local hands? 
Of course not. 

The limit of local bonded indebted- 
ness is proof of local responsibility in 
financial matters. Living within a 
budget is commendable. It may force 
postponement of some purchases of 
course. Just as you decide not to buy a 
new car, local citizens, weighing all the 
public expenses, may decide not to start 
new projects, or build a new school this 
year. Whatever their decision, it is 
right because they make the decision. It 
is up to them to increase their bonded 
indebtedness, and not for the Federal 
Government to disregard these local 
bellwethers of fiscal sanity, by forcing 
on the people another Federal law. 

There is no Federal money. There is 
only one source of tax money—local 
pockets, that is, the citizens’ pockets. 
Failure to realize such common sense 
has resulted all too often in building 
Federal debt—by living beyond our 
means. 

As to school facilities, we have fine 
educational plants in this Nation. The 
need for more classrooms is being met. 
Where there is a shortage, headway is 
being made. All the localities need is to 
be left alone. For that matter, how can 
we help the local need for money when 
we first must take from the localities 
the money which we then offer as aid? 

Basically, Federal aid to education is 
wrong. It is the wrong cure to the prob- 
lem. The job must and can only be 
done under local planning, local effort, 
local financing. 

Federal aid means Federal control. 
Responsible Federal action must result 
in ground rules that protect public funds 
since we are stewards in handling tax 
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money. This is Federal control. One 
example is the Davis-Bacon law which 
accompanies this bill. Under this stipu- 
lation every wage is set by the Secretary 
of Labor in the construction of the 
school buildings, and from his ruling 
there is no recourse, not even in court. 
This, of course, is Federal control with 
@ vengeance. At present our local con- 
struction is a local matter. No Federal 
control disclaimer or other platitude as 
in this bill is going to prevent Federal 
control in the field of Federal spending. 
If the control is lacking it will be only 
the lack of enforcement since this bill 
spells out control. 

This is a bad bill, at best, besides being 
a foot in the door. It does not provide 
a needs test and therefore does not even 
solve the problem the proponents have 
advanced, namely, the need for schools 
in particular areas of our Nation. 

I want to commend the minority 
members of the committee for their out- 
standing report, which I here incorpo- 
rate in my views. 

If this bill were to pass, the localities 
would have every reason to hold up on 
their local effort and await Federal help. 
If such a situation came to pass, the de- 
mise of our free educational system would 
be at hand. The Federal Government 
would then doit all. Well, the dictator- 
ships of Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
Khrushchev, should prove the danger of 
this course. Theirs was and is govern- 
ment control of education. The present 
effort to pass this bill, hiding behind a 
disclaimer of no Federal control—as we 
spell out 25 pages of control—reminds 
me, “There are none so blind as those 
who will not see.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 10128 to author- 
ize Federal financial assistance to the 
States to be used for constructing school 
facilities. The question before the 
House is whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should take any action on assisting 
local school districts in the construction 
of much needed school facilities. 

There is no doubt that classrooms are 
needed. In January 1959 the U.S. Office 
of Education announced that this Nation 
needed an additional 140,500 classrooms 
to adequately house the boys and girls 
of America attending the public schools. 
This is in spite of almost record con- 
struction in the 1957-58 school year, 
when 171,600 classrooms were built. In 
the intervening times, no doubt this 
number of needed classrooms has greatly 
increased. 

We are facing an exploding popula- 
tion problem in the United States, and 
with almost one out of every four people 
attending school, that means a corre- 
sponding explosion of the school facil- 
ities problem. . 

The general level of education in a 
democracy has a great deal to do with 
the efficiency with which the democratic 
type of government is operated. In this 
Nation, composed of 50 States, the de- 
gree of excellence of education differs 
sharply in the respective States. 

If people in the low education level 
States remained in their orn States this 
would be only a local problem. But in 
the United States we can be thankful we 
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have freedom to travel freely from State 
to State and change our place of resi- 
dence from State to State if we so desire. 
People are constantly moving across 
State borders. Intrastate migration 
frequently is as high as 2 or 3 million 
families per year. 

Under our system of democracy, each 
individual’s vote has the same value. I 
believe it is a valid principle that people 
who have had the benefit of education 
are more capable of understanding the 
issues confronting us today and more 
capable of evaluating the candidates for 
election. It is most important that the 
people who vote in a democracy have 
access to at least a fair level of educa- 
tional opportunity. It is to the Nation’s 
best interests that every citizen who 
votes is qualified to vote wisely and select 
candidates carefully. 

In time of war, every citizen, regard- 
less of education, is required to serve his 
country and defend his country against 
enemy attacks. It is just as necessary, 
in times of peace, that every citizen be 
able to discharge his responsibility at the 
ballot box in a capable manner. 

In many parts of our Nation, school 
districts are bonded to their limit. Tax 
revenues for school construction are 
lacking. It seems to me it is only com- 
mon sense and certainly in the Nation’s 
interest that we help those school dis- 
tricts who have lower tax revenues, to 
increase the number of school rooms in 
their areas. 

The bill before us today is confined 
strictly to classroom construction. The 
moneys would be allocated by State 
boards of education. There is no prob- 
lem to be solved on the bogus fear of 
Federal domination. Where Federal 
grants in aid have been made in feder- 
ally impacted areas, there has never been 
one case of an attempt by the Federal 
Government to control the function of 
normal school procedures. 

At a time when we are spending more 
than $40 billion a year for defense, at a 
time when we are sending more than $4 
billion overseas to help other nations 
achieve stable conditions, I am sure we 
can afford the modest sum set forth in 
this bill. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 10128. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
money authorized in the bill now before 
us were to be used for school construc- 
tion in those States where classroom 
shortages exist which the States do not 
have the resources to overcome, I would 
gladly support it. I have been trying to 
get such a bill every time this question 
has come before us. But the hard fact 
is, as I stated here yesterday, that most 
of the money in this bill would go to 
States where the acute classroom short- 
ages do not exist. The bill allocates 
funds among the States simply on the 
basis of school-age population, without 
regard to need or financial ability or 
effort to construct schools. 

Under the equalization formula I 
helped to devise in 1945 when I was on 
the Committee on Education, the Fed- 
eral Government, that is, all the States, 
would give aid to those States that were 
making better than the average effort 
with the resources they had, but were 
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still unable to reach the average level 
of expenditures for education. If such 
a State were to reduce its own effort, it 
would, to the extent of that reduction, 
reduce its share of Federal funds. 

That is the fair way to deal with the 
problem. Furthermore, it is the only 
way that will solve the problem. Be- 
cause, obviously, the more of our funds 
that we allocate to the areas without 
need, the less there will be for the areas 
with need. 

I will not accept the suggestion made 
by some that those of us who oppose this 
unsound method of dealing with the 
problem are less interested in the edu- 
cation of our children. It is precisely 
because we want to help where help is 
needed that we feel compelled in all good 
conscience to reject any method that 
sends the bulk of the help where it is 
not needed. When I refuse to give a 
patient a remedy that will not cure his 
illness, it does not mean I am uncon- 
cerned about his illness. It is just be- 
cause I want to get him well that I must 
get and use remedies that will do what 
is needed. 

If I want to help with the poor and 
needy in my city, I do not disburse such 
funds as I have by handing out a $20 
bill to every person on the street, the 
same to the rich as to the poor. But that 
is exactly what this bill does. Even the 
Elliott amendment to establish a semi- 
equalization formula is being rejected. 
It would give more to the poor and needy 
States and less to the richer States which 
are quite able to take care of their needs. 
But, for the life of me, I cannot see why 
all the people should be taxed to pro- 
vide any grants at all for States which 
do not need them. 

So Mr. Chairman, I must vote against 
this bill, and continue to hope that those 
who so strongly advocate Federal aid to 
meet the urgent needs for more class- 
rooms in those States which do not have 
adequate resources to provide proper 
educational facilities for their children, 
will one day join in supporting legisla- 
tion that will accomplish that end, in- 
stead of bills like this which do not do 
that job. 

In summary, I believe that outside aid 
should go only to those places where a 
need exists that requires outside help, 
and only if those places are doing the 
best they can with the resources they 
have, or at least doing as much as the 
average effort among the States. 

This brings up an additional consider- 
ation for States like mine of Minnesota 
whose people are already paying far 
more than the national average in State 
and local taxes in order to take care of 
our own needs. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GoOopELL] yesterday 
placed figures in the Recorp showing 
that the average family in Minnesota 
with two children and a total annual 
income of $5,000 is paying about $480 a 
year in real estate taxes, State income 
tax, and tobacco and gasoline taxes. In 
some States that have acute classroom 
shortages, a similar family with the 
same income is paying as little as $139 a 
year. No wonder they have classroom 
shortages. But thatisnotall. Some of 
those same States offer exemption from 
property tax and various excise taxes 
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for as long as 10 years for new enter- 
prises locating in those States. The re- 
sult is that several industries in my 
State have closed down in recent years 
and moved south or to areas with lower 
local taxes, leaving my people unem- 
ployed or forced to move away despite 
the desires of the families to stay where 
their schools, churches, and friends are, 

It all means, Mr. Chairman, that 
people in States like mine which are 
paying high State and local taxes to 
take care of our educational and other 
needs, are asked to pay Federal taxes 
to help provide also schools for children 
in other States which then offer lower 
taxes to entice businesses away from 
Minnesota and deprive our people of 
their jobs. This is not the fair or the 
right or the effective way to meet the 
problem. I cannot vote for a bill which 
does not take into consideration even one 
of the three essentials—need, capacity 
and effort. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
we have heard so many speaking of 
States that do and States that do not 
need financial help for education. I 
want to remind the Members that finan- 
cial needs in every State is on a school 
district basis. Every State has some dis- 
tricts that are and some districts that are 
not in financial difficulty. Only the pro- 
portion of such States varies from State 
to State. It does not do a child in a 
bankrupt school district one bit of good 
to know that there is an empty classroom 
in some far corner of the State. Our 
population is shifting and financial 
school distress is where most of the chil- 
dren are located for existing structure 
are inadequate or practically nil in most 
of those areas. In many of those areas, 
the people are paying higher taxes than 
in areas with no financial problem and 
I think it is very unfair to say as some 
have said that local people in districts in 
financial trouble have not done their 
duty. In many cases in Iowa and other 
States parents and other taxpayers in 
districts in financial difficulty are doing 
all the legislature will let them do and 
the same people who oppose this legisla- 
tion oppose giving them ways to help 
themselves on a local level. 

Farmers use real estate in their busi- 
ness to greater extent than anyone else 
and with farm incomes down, they will 
certainly benefit from any shift from 
real estate to a broader tax base to sup- 
port education which will result in this 
but crowded city districts with low val- 
uation per pupil are taxed high on real 
estate too. Those who say local taxes 
are not high in most communities and 
that there is no need for a broader tax 
base have not kept abreast of the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, in rising 
to oppose the provisions incorporated in 
H.R. 10128, or any similar legislation to 
be presented, I might add my opposition 
to the theory of Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion, in principle. 

It will do nothing constructive for my 
Third Congressional District, nor for the 
State of Nebraska, as a whole, other than 
bring in a further measure of Federal 
control over our daily lives and an edu- 
cational system that is presently prop- 
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erly constituted and functioning in a 
very successful manner. 

In my opinion, we now have more than 
a full measure of Federal controls that 
are presently usurping many of the duly 
constituted duties and obligations of the 
several States. 

The State of Nebraska has long re- 
alized its obligations toward the educa- 
tion of our youth and has fulfilled these 
obligations over the years. We are not 
soliciting any funds that would entail 
transferring our educational system over 
to Federal control. To say that Federal 
control would not come with Federal 
funds is nothing short of the ridiculous. 
Whenever you accept Federal funds, you 
will accept a measure of Federal control, 
whether you like it or not. The pattern 
is all too familiar to us, and is growing 
in stature with the further distribution 
of such funds. 

The State of Nebraska is not yet ready 
to turn its educational system over to the 
jurisdiction and control of the Federal 
Government. To illustrate a point of 
self-reliance, a survey made by the 
United States Office of Education in 1959 
indicated that Nebraska schools had a 
backlog need of 521 classrooms. A re- 
cent report from the Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Education indicates that 570 
classrooms were constructed in 1959, and 
twice that number are scheduled for 
completion in 1960. 

During the period 1950-59, the 
school districts in the State of Nebraska 
voted for 266 bond issues, involving the 
expenditure of over $113 million, which 
resulted in the construction of 4,620 ele- 
mentary, high school and combined 
classrooms. At the present time, we have 
about $25 million of such construction 
under way. 

Nebraska schools have, with very few 
exceptions, no classroom needs that can- 
not be met by reorganization, or a rea- 
sonable effort on the part of the school 
districts involved. They can meet the 
problem by financing their needs through 
the issuance of bonds for reasonable 
amounts up to 10 or 12 percent of the 
assessed valuation of the district prop- 
erty. Some of the school districts have 
already voted this amount in meeting 
their school construction needs. 

This, then, I submit is self-reliance in 
the most positive form, and the people 
of the State of Nebraska are determined 
to continue in this fashion. 

They are perfectly willing to meet and 
accept the onrushing challenge of the ex- 
pansion of educational facilities in a 
progression of technological advance in 
a&modern world. It begins in the elemen- 
tary and the high schools, and the people 
of my State have accepted the challenge 
without the help of outside aid. They 
wish to continue this pattern and, there- 
fore, are not looking for assistance from 
the Federal Government, with its at- 
tending controls, nor do they feel that 
their State and the taxpayers therein 
Should be burdened by the deficiencies 
of other States who have failed to meet 
their obligations in the field of educa- 
tion. 

The U.S. Office of Education reports 
that only a small fraction of the some 
40,000 school districts in the Nation have 
reached their bonding limits and are un- 
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able to finance their educational needs. 
Why has not this possibility been more 
thoroughly explored before saddling the 
entire 50 States with the burden of pro- 
viding classroom construction and facili- 
ties for those who have shown no real 
desire to provide the means from their 
own available resources. 

Earlier this year, I mailed a legislative 
questionnaire to the constituents in my 
congressional district and one of the 
questions propounded concerned the con- 
troversial problem ‘of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

The results did not surprise me because 
I am acutely aware of the thinking of my 
people on that subject over a period of 
many years. The results showed that 83 
percent were opposed to Federal aid to 
education, while only 17 percent were 
in the affirmative. For that reason, Mr. 
Chairman, I will oppose this legislation. 

We, in Nebraska, are proud of our 
educational system, built over the years 
with our own hands and our own finances. 
We do not intend to let it slip from our 
grasp into the hands of any socialistic 
planners. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope this committee bill can be 
passed without crippling amendments. 
I wish it were a better measure. I wish 
I could say that this bill were identical 
with the bill passed by the other body. 
I wish it contained the Metcalf amend- 
ment, wherein these funds could be ap- 
portioned to the States to be used for 
general school needs, not solely school 
construction. 

Unfortunately, the House does not 
appear to be in a mood to pass a really 
good education bill; so we must accept 
the best we can get, hoping that it 
will be improved in conference. 

The objections to the principle of this 
bill are the standard arguments that 
have been advanced for years: (1) There 
is no real need for Federal aid; (2) Fed- 
eral aid means Federal control; and (3) 
waste occurs when local taxpayers send 
money to Washington to be returned for 
school purposes. 

If these arguments were totally valid, 
any thinking person would be opposed to 
Federal aid for schools. I, for one, feel 
very deeply that local school boards 
and local administrators must control 
education. Knowing a lot of school 
board members, I have no doubt that 
they will control school policies, wher- 
ever the money comes from. 

But today there is a national problem 
involved in the improvement of Amer- 
ica’s educational system. We are still 
behind on classroom construction that 
was postponed during the war. Also, we 
are experiencing a tremendous popula- 
tion shift in America as industry be- 
comes more and more decentralized. 

Picture this situation: John Jones and 
his family have been living in a rich 
State. His children have attended good 
public schools. 

Suddenly, Jones receives a company 
promotion and is transferred to a low- 
income State. 

Now, his children are thrown into an 
inferior public school system. The re- 
adjustment problem is indescribable. 
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The child loses, the family loses, and the 
Nation loses. 

How much better it would have been 
if John Jones had recognized in ad- 
vance that he could not ignore the 
school systems of distant States, because 
his children might someday attend 
them. No man can live unto himself 
in modern America. He may be a New 
Yorker today, a Louisianian tomorrow, 
a a Californian at still some future 

ate. 

Every citizen should be interested in 
good education not only in his own town 
and State but in every town and every 
State. 

Second, this particular Federal aid to 
schools for construction of facilities 
does not mean Federal control. This 
bill clearly apportions the money to the 
States to be spent by the States accord- 
ing to State laws and requirements. It 
follows the same principle as the Hill- 
Burton hospital program. Would any 
thinking person repeal the Hill-Burton 
Act on the grounds that it brings Fed- 
eral control of hospitals? There is no 
Federal control of education in this bill. 

Also, this bill involves $325 million, 
some 2 percent of the Nation’s educa- 
tional expenditure. Control will re- 
main with the 98 percent, not the Fed- 
eral 2 percent. 

Now, this objection about gathering 
taxpayers’ money into Washington to be 
returned, less administrative costs, to 
localities. 

This is the same objection that was 
made, years ago, against State aid to lo- 
cal school districts. In those long-ago 
days, the hue and cry was “Why send 
tax money into the State capital to be 
sent back to the local school districts?” 

Well, few people oppose State aid to 
local school districts, any more. People 
generally approve of the idea of appor- 
tioning State funds to poorer localities 
to make their educational opportunities 
more closely resemble those of the 
richer localities. 

Further, the Federal administrative 
costs involved in this bill will be very 
minute. Again, it is the same principle 
as the Hill-Burton hospital construction 
program. 

I am for better and better education. 
I believe that a citizen trained to think 
is a free man who will stay free. And 
if the localities and States cannot, or 
will not, raise the money to provide bet- 
ter education for our children, the Fed- 
eral Government must step in. Educa- 
tion is too important to be stymied by 
an argument over which pocket the 
money comes out of. If our localities 
and our States can be assisted in the 
heavy burden of floating bonds for 
school construction, if our citizens can 
be spared still further increases in prop- 
erty taxes for school building construc- 
tion, the local school boards should be 
able to take some steps toward better 
science and language instruction, better 
teachers’ salaries, and so forth, to equip 
our children for the complicated world 
they are entering. 

Nothing is more important than edu- 
cating our children. This is the best 
money we spend. Let us pass this school 
construction bill and hope it will come 
back a still better bill after conference. 
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Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the more difficult votes I was called 
upon to cast during 1958, my first year 
of congressional service, was my dis- 
senting vote against the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 (Public 
Law 85-864). Sparked by the public 
furore generated by Russia’s successful 
firing of the “Sputnik” missile, and the 
consequent alarm raised in many cir- 
cles that this isolated fact signaled the 
end to the competitive excellence of 
America’s vaunted educational system, 
there was never much doubt of the pas- 
sage of that “do-something-now” bill, 
carrying as it did that compelling ‘‘de- 
fense” label in a congressional election 
year. 

The majority of my colleagues here, 
and in the other body, read into the 
“message of Sputnik” proof of the ex- 
istence of a national emergency in the 
field of education that compelled them 
to abandon the convictions, previously 
held by most of them, that the duty of 
providing their youthful citizens with 
an adequate education, sufficient unto 
the necessities of the time in which they 
lived, rested with our separate local, 
American communities, supplemented by 
such aid as the several States determined 
to render those local communities; that 
that intangible something called ‘“‘con- 
trol” of such educational processes was 
a matter reserved to those States or to 
the “people” thereof by the 10th amend- 
ment to our Federal Constitution, and 
that a gradual erosion of that important 
State-and-local control in favor of the 
Federal Government would surely fol- 
low, as night follows day, any broad 
Federal intervention into this field. 

Although at the time I reserved unto 
myself my own objections to the 1958 
act, based upon similar convictions 
which I was not then wholly prepared 
to abandon, my main reason for my 
dissenting vote stemmed from my fail- 
ure to read into the existing situation 
any convincing evidence of such an al- 
leged “national emergency” with respect 
to the American system of education as 
would justify enactment of the unprece- 
dented legislation then proposed. Now 
this is not to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
have not since been aware of the good 
accomplished by the 1958 act. Of course 
it has helped, as would any other newly 
found source of financial assistance, to 
enable many deserving students to fur- 
ther their education, particularly in the 
now vital areas of science and technol- 
ogy. Again, of course it has helped, as 
would any other newly found source of 
financial assistance, many of our second- 
ary public schools and, on a loan basis, 
some of our private and parochial schools 
to remodel and better equip their facili- 
ties for teaching science, math, and lan- 
guage courses. In the same way, that 
act has financed and expanded and 
thereby improved the programs of voca- 
tional training and advanced guidance 
and student testing throughout the Na- 
tion. Even our own subsequent successes 
in the missile field, both of military con- 
sequence and in the realm of outer space, 
cannot obscure the good that the Fed- 
eral tax dollars appropriated for these 
purposes has accomplished. No one can 
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say, least of all myself, that they have 
been either wasted or misspent. 

However, as I warned at the time when 
I questioned not the good that the 1958 
act might accomplish but the wisdom 
and necessity for such Federal inter- 
vention into this new realm at all, that 
same act is now serving, in part at least, 
as the basis for the presently consid- 
ered even deeper Federal penetration 
into an area of responsibility that I still 
firmly believe belongs solely to our State 
and local governments. This is as it 
ever has been, and if the 1958 act might 
be called the ‘camel’s nose under the 
tent” so, too, can it be said that this, 
the potential 1960 School Construction 
Assistance Act, is undoubtedly the 
“camel’s head,” and the “body of the 
camel” cannot be far behind. 

Once again, it appears that I shall 
find myself occupying a minority posi- 
tion. This is not a situation that I 
relish, not simply because there are com- 
munities and local civic groups in some 
of those communities I am privileged to 
represent that have urged me to support 
this legislation—H.R. 10128—and even 
to work to expand the authorization we 
hereby contemplate both in dollars and 
into the field of teacher-salaries, but 
also because I am completely aware of 
the truth in this recent statement by 
Admiral Hyman Rickover that— 

Unless we have a thoroughly educated citi- 
zenry, we will not be able to solve either our 
military or the many other problems facing 
this country today. 

Although he did not say so, I am sure 
Admiral Rickover believes that education 
is our first line of defense, and that 
would be a position to which I, too, would 
subscribe. Thus, I must again consider 
the paramount national interest. I am 
similarly aware of my responsibility to 
the young people who now populate the 
secondary and elementary schools in my 
congressional district, and to their tax- 
paying parents, to subordinate such per- 
sonal objections as I may have, based on 
my own political philosophy, to their 
best interests in considering this legisla- 
tion. Finally, I have my own stake in 
the future excellence of the American 
educational system represented by my 
two sons, aged 10 and 5, who will soon be 
sampling the more important merits 
thereof. ° 

Put together, these are responsibili- 
ties that I cannot accept lightly. The 
decisions that I will soon be called upon 
to make have not been easy to come by. 

In explaining them, however, let us 
see if we can reduce the factors in- 
volved in those decisions to their sim- 
plest common denominators. Unless 
this bill is amended “up” so as to in- 
clude an authorization for subsidizing 
teacher salaries, all we are talking about 
is the necessity for, and the possible 
manner of, supplementing State and 
local tax dollars with Federal tax dollars 
in order to meet the demand for con- 
struction of adequate secondary and 
elementary public school buildings 
throughout this land. In doing so, there 
is no particular point in even expressing 
the belief, which I believe I do express 
for many of us in the minority, that 
mortar, stone, and steel do not, alone, 
make an education. This is a collateral 
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problem, though nonetheless real, to 
which the Congress, if it really means 
to avoid any possible Federal encroach- 
ment into the realm of control, cannot 
address itself. 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman, that 
I said “public” schools. This reference 
points up a seriously complicating factor 
that the committee, in its eagerness to 
report a noncontroversial bill, leaned so 
far over backward to ignore that it is 
not even mentioned in the report. I 
refer, of course, to the some 5 million 
children of school age who, though they 
attend private or parochial schools, will 
nevertheless be counted in determining 
the allotment to the several States for 
the benefit of public schools only, of the 
Federal dollars we are asked to author- 
ize. Although this limitation produces 
issues that, regardless of one’s own re- 
ligious convictions, are not easy to vote 
upon, much less debate objectively, we, 
unlike the committee, must face up to 
them squarely. 

These will be issues, I am afraid, that 
will be considered as much from an emo- 
tional angle as they will from a stand- 
point of realism and objective considera- 
tion of the meaning behind the wording 
of the first amendment to our Federal 
Constitution. I believe in the inherent 
wisdom behind the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. I have also 
just reread the strong language of those 
Supreme Court decisions which have 
carried forward the statement made by 
Thomas Jefferson in 1802 that the pur- 
pose of the first amendment was to build 
“a wall of separation between church 
and state.” From the majority decision 
reached in 1947 in the case of Everson v. 
Board of Education (330 U.S. 1), we find, 
for instance these phrases: 

Neither a State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can set up achurch. Neither can pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, 
or prefer one religion over another. 


And— 

No tax in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activities 
or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach 
or practice religion. 


The existence of such a wall of sep- 
aration would thus appear to be the 
presently declared law of the land on 
this subject and, yet, from time to time 
there have been other decisions which 
appear to represent conscientious at- 
tempts, as Mr. Justice Frankfurter char- 
acterized them in his concurring opinion 
in McCollum v. Board of Education (333 
U.S. 203, 1948), “to accommodate the 
allowable functions of government and 
the special concerns of the church with- 
in the framework of our Constitution.” 
In this category would fall such released 
time programs for religious instruction 
purposes as have been found lawful, the 
providing of free transportation by pub- 
lic schoolbus for private and parochial 
pupils, the benefits furnished all chil- 
dren under the National School Lunch 
Act, and so on. 

Even the loan provisions for aiding 
private and parochial secondary schools 
in improving their facilities for teaching 
science, math, and language, as con- 
tained in the 1958 National Defense Edu- 
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cation Act, would seem to be a compara- 
ple sort of a departure along these lines. 

In any event, surely there is not a 
Member of this House who is unaware 
of the considerable body of resentful 
confusion, much of it as yet unexpressed, 
on the part of our Catholic constituents 
who argue that their parochial schools 
constitute an important base part of the 
national educational system we seek to 
improve, and who say, further, that un- 
der that same first amendment they are 
guaranteed religious freedom to build 
their own schools, and should have the 
right to do so, in accordance with their 
conscience, without suffering the loss of 
their fair share of any Federal general 
educational funds as may now be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Chairman, this a most serious and 
difficult matter to resolve. At this point, 
I do not know what amendments cover- 
ing this situation may be offered to the 
bill before us in the name of “fair play” 
or otherwise, or what constitutional ob- 
jections or points of order might then 
be made against them, so that further 
comment on my part would not now be 
appropriate. But to say the very least, 
if we cannot fairly and constitutionally 
resolve our differences here, our failure 
to do so might very well be one of the 
factors, which taken together with the 
other reservations I have to H.R. 10128, 
may justify my eventual vote against 
the same. 

Before going further into those other 
reservations, a word about the reported 
attempt that may be made to amend 
H.R. 10128 “up” so as to make the sug- 
gested Federal aid available for supple- 
menting teacher salaries would also seem 
to be in order. Such a broadening of 
purpose is contained in S. 8, the com- 
panion measure to this bill, as passed by 
the Senate earlier this year, and it is 
quite possible that when these bills go to 
conference the Senate will seek to re- 
tain such provisions. Now the subject 
of teachers’ salaries, and of the alleged 
teacher shortage which would seem to be 
related to any inadequate pay condition, 
deserves the thoughtful attention of 
every right-minded citizen. We are all 
aware, from our own educational experi- 
ences, of the inestimable value of good 
teachers. Most of us are greatly in- 
debted to certain teachers we have had, 
along the way, who were completely 
“dedicated”, and no other word better 
describes it, to their profession. Many 
of them have been unsung heroes and 
heroines who have clung to their profes- 
sion, at considerable personal sacrifice, 
because of those certain intangible re- 
wards they obtained therefrom. 

However, in the past decade great 
strides have been made by our State and 
local governments toward making the 
teaching profession more competitively 
remunerative, and thus toward provid- 
ing the needed incentive to close any 
existing gap in the quantity of teachers 
available. Also, here again, the Fed- 
eral Government under the 1958 act has 
moved to help alleviate any such short- 
age through a partial forgiveness of 
Scholarship loans made to persons en- 
tering the field of education. 
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Not only do I believe that the precedent 
which would be set if the Federal Gov- 
ernment starts, with teachers, to sub- 
sidize wages paid to purely local officials 
and employees to be unwise and un- 
sound, but I also am convinced that, by 
doing so, we would have acted to kill off 
the splendid local effort being made here, 
and to speed the day, regardless of our 
good and lofty intentions, when there 
would be general Federal control over 
our educational system. At the present 
time some $37 million annually in the 
form of Federal aid for vocational train- 
ing is being channeled to our secondary 
schools through our State educational 
departments. Under this program, so 
I am told, the courses of study, type of 
equipment used, and even the’ general 
qualifications for teachers must be along 
lines outlined and specified by the Fed- 
eral Government, and if that is not “Fed- 
eral control” it is at least a reasonable 
facsimile thereof. I am doubtful that 
Congress can hold back the tide of pres- 
sures for Federal controls over moneys 
authorized solely for construction pur- 
poses; I am convinced from this example 
it could not do so if we start subsidizing 
teachers’ salaries. For that reason, 
alone, I shall vote against any such 
broadening amendments to H.R. 10128. 

Now as to the basic outline of H.R. 
10128. To vote intelligently on that, all 
we need to determine is whether or not 
there is a broad national need to accel- 
erate the present rate of construction of 
elementary and secondary school class- 
rooms. The statistics presented on both 
sides of this question have been volumi- 
nous and confusing to say the least. 
While Congress has been weighing those 
same statistics, and exploring possible 
ways to help the States and local com- 
munities meet the demands of an ex- 
ploding school population, those same 
States and local communities have, for 
the most part, been doing very well on 
their own. The record they have made 
is quite remarkable, and is most encour- 
aging. Contrary to early gloomy pre- 
dictions, rather than having been over- 
whelmed by the crisis of rising enroll- 
ments, our existing public school system 
would seem to*have been somewhat im- 
proved in the face of it. This is because 
an overwhelming proportion of the 
Amerfican people have decided for them- 
selves that no one can “give” them bet- 
ter schools, but that they can afford them 
if they want them badly enough. So it 
has been that while Congress pored over 
pessimistic statistics based too often on 
exaggerations, wild guesses and some- 
times downright inventions, the 
U.S. Office of Education has had to 
steadily downgrade its annual official es- 
timates of classroom needs and dis- 
covered, recently, that only 270 out of 
some 35,000 school districts have ex- 
hausted their legal bonding capacity. 
Classrooms “in use,” which would seem 
to be a reliable yardstick of progress, 
have climbed from 983,000 7 years ago 
to 1,279,000 according to a 1959 survey, 
an increase of 30 percent while pupil en- 
rollment increased only some 20 percent. 

The crest of the wave of new school 
enrollment would also seem to be behind 
us, since the war babies are now leav- 
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ing school. The Bureau of the Census 
reports that the average annual increase 
in school-age population—5 to 17 years 
of age—from 1955 to 1960 was 1,494,000, 
but will drop to 1,145,000 in the coming 
5-year period, and from 1965 to 1970 will 
shrink further to 644,000. So it no 
longer seems true that we will have to 
run faster and faster just to stay in 
the same place. 

The excellent minority views set forth 
in the committee report on H.R. 10128 
are replete with similarly encouraging 
statistics from which similarly encour- 
aging conclusions can be drawn. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, we should 
not permit this story of overall success 
to blind us to the fact that there is still 
a legitimate backlog of needed class- 
rooms, whether needed to house new en- 
rollees or as replacements for obsolete 
existing facilities, nor to the fact that 
even though they may not have yet 
passed their legal bonding limit there are 
certain communities in certain States 
where tax resources simply cannot be 
further tapped in order to attack that 
backlog. Primarily this is because our 


local school districts have, for all prac- * 


tical purposes, only one source of rev- 
enue—the property tax. A relatively 
small proportion of those districts may 
have the economic resources to support 
improved schools but simply cannot over- 
come local taxpayer resistance to further 
increases in the already excessive tax 
burden on real property as compared to 
other sources of revenue. This natural 
resistance has been magnified as those 
other sources have been hit harder and 
harder for local and State purposes 
other than that of education, at the 
same time that the inroads of an infla- 
tion spawned in Federal fiscal irresponsi- 
bility have sapped the taxpaying ability 
of the average wage earner. 

There are undoubtedly whole States 
that could clearly establish a case of 
need for Federal aid in meeting their 
classroom demand. I have been much 
impressed with the statement of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
first printed in December of 1959, and 
with the formula which it adopted in 
determining that there are at least cer- 
tain States, 13 in number, wherein this 
taxing problem, coupled with an income 
per public-school child that is substan- 
tially below the national average, lead 
the committee to the conclusion that 
Federal aid for those States was a justi- 
fiable necessity. 

I am also convinced from my own ob- 
servations that there are numerous pock- 
ets of substandard educational facilities 
even in the other high income States, in- 
cluding my own State of New York, 
where that same tax-resource problem 
plus local economic distress dampens the 
desire of community leaders to move for- 
ward with their neighboring communi- 
ties toward better educational systems. 
The fact remains however, now taking 
New York as an example of this situa- 
tion, that since all New York taxpayers 
will have to pay an estimated annual 
$42.9 million in order to receive an esti- 
mated annual benefit of only $26.5 mil- 
lion under H.R. 10128, that these “pock- 
ets of need” might better be helped 
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through a more enlightened formula for 
distribution of available State aid than 
through Federal aid for school construc- 
tion on a nationwide basis under which 
the element of ‘‘need” is completely ig- 
nored. 

Refusal by the majority of the commit- 
tee to even consider a “needs formula” 
amendment to H.R. 10128, leads to the 
inescapable conclusion that they must 
have doubted their ability to prove na- 
tional need. I will hope that such a 
formula can be added to H.R. 10128 by 
way of amendment, or else that the 
House will give serious consideration to 
the administration’s own proposal in this 
field (H.R. 11122), which would commit 
the Federal Government to the payment 
of half of the principal and interest an- 
nually becoming due on construction 
bonds issued by needy school districts 
on a State-matching basis. Need here 
would be based on a combination of the 
relative number of public-school chil- 
dren, relative income per school-age 
child, and relative State financial ef- 
fort in support of schools, which sounds 
complicated but might prove workable. 

Before I leave this subject completely, 
I would like to take note of the projec- 
tions that my friend and congressional 
neighbor, the Honorable CHARLES Goop- 
ELL, has recently inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, casting some doubt 
on the value of using per capita income 
as an absolute test of the ability and 
effort of a community or State to support 
expanded school programs. Mr. Goop- 
ELL’s figures show, not so surprisingly for 
those of us from New York, a so-called 
“high-income State,’ that the net left 
to a taxpayer with an income of $5,000 in 
New York is reduced by existing State 
and local taxes of one sort or another 
totaling $405.87, while that of a compa- 
rable $5,000 taxpayer in Alabama, gener- 
ally considered to be among the most 
“needy” of States for school-aid pur- 
poses, is presently only similarly reduced 
by $197.84. Perhaps this will give our 
“poorer” sister States some better idea 
of the real weight of the burden we of 
New York have been carrying to provide 
ourselves with one of the best school sys- 
tems in the land, and a clearer under- 
standing of why there are some commu- 
nities in New York, itself, that have 
reached the limit of their ability. This 
additional information, which I value, 
adds strength to my belief that I can 
only burden the taxpayers of New York 
with the added cost of helping where 
there is a demonstrable “need” else- 
where, and that there is little point in 
sending our own money to Washington 
to have it filter back, diminished, to take 
care of our own needs, when that can be 
better and more economically worked 
out on our own State level. 

There are many more facets to this 
problem that I would like to cover, Mr. 
Chairman, but this is neither the time 
nor the place. From what I have said, 
it should be obvious that unless H.R. 
10128 is considerably improved by way of 
amendment I cannot support its final 
passage. 

I presume that in some quarters at 
home this will put me in the position of 
being opposed to all such reasonable Fed- 
eral action as would both ease the local 
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burdens, equalize financial ability, and 
improve our national educational effort. 
Such would be comparable to putting 
some of us not only “against mother, but 
against her when she’s sick,’’ because 
we have expressed some doubts about the 
wisdom of the original version of the 
Forand bill to provide hospital and nurs- 
ing-home care for some of our senior 
citizens. In neither instance, do I feel 
such criticism is justified. I have certain 
principles to which I hold, and I do not 
intend to ever put them on the election 
auction-block. Thus, I shall not vote for 
this bill, if I believe it wrong in principle 
and. unwise and unsound in approach 
when we are done with it. 

At the same time, I shall continue to 
work for and to urge consideration of the 
only sound solution to our overall edu- 
cational financial distress that I have so 
farfound. As our society has grown, our 
people have turned more and more to 
Washington for aid and relief in solving 
new problems or for aid in solving prob- 
lems that we once considered as being 
purely local or individual in character. 
In order to meet this ever-growing de- 
mand and to maintain at the same time 
a crushing military effort, well-meaning 
Congresses have steadily preempted one 
field of taxation after another from the 
States and local communities. The re- 
sult has been a virtual Niagara of tax 
dollars pouring into the Federal Treas- 
ury and a steadily diminishing ability 
on the part of State and local govern- 
ments to face up to their own growing 
problems of education, urban develop- 
ment, sanitation, highways, and so on 
andon. The handwriting is on the wall. 
As a Nation we face only two possible 
alternatives. Either we can go on the 
way we have been, and this bill would 
take us a little further down that road, 
or we can make an honest effort to re- 
verse the flow of that Niagara of tax- 
ation, and release some of the tax sources 
we have preempted back to the States 
and local communities. 

In the field of education, it has been 
suggested that we could try to do this in 
several ways. One such way that is 
within our grasp is to permit the excise 
tax on local telephone service to expire 
on July 1 next, as we have already voted 
to do. This would, if the States wished 
to use such source, give them a total an- 
nual fund estimated at $463 million. Of 
that amount, New York’s share would 
amount to an estimated $70 million, 
which needs to be compared to New 
York’s estimated benefit under H.R. 
10128 of only some $26.5 million. Our 
State legislature, at its last session, 
passed enabling legislation, on a standby 
basis awaiting final Federal action, giv- 
ing our local school districts the option 
of using this new tax source should it 
become available. 

However, I am not wedded to the use 
of the telephone tax as the only proper 
new source for reviving State and local 
ability to meet their own individual 
needs. Any one of a number of other ex- 
cise taxes that could be released to the 
States would do as well or better. Re- 
turning just 2 cents of the present 8-cent 
tax collected by the Federal Government 
on each pack of cigarettes, for instance, 
would release to the States a total of 
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about $400 million annually, of which 
New York’s share, based on cigarette 
sales within New York, would be an esti- 
mated $46.9 million annually. Again 
compare that with New York’s share of 
only $26.5 million annually under H.R. 
10128. Some of my colleagues have also 
suggested returning to the States just 1 
percent of the income tax collected in 
each State. Perhaps some adjustments 
would need to be made, to accommodate 
actual within-State payments with cor- 
porate payments made through trade 
centers like New York City, but on paper, 
the amount which could thus be re- 
turned to New York State would amount 
to the sum of over $135 million annually. 

The great and distinct advantage of 
any one of such approaches would be the 
utter simplicity of the mechanics of re- 
turn as compared to the complicated 
maze of rules, formulas, and regulations 
that will necessarily accompany any 
other program of direct Federal aid, and 
would require the creation of vast new 
Federal bureaucracies. Most impor- 
tantly, however, would be the preserva- 
tion of State and local control of the 
processes of education and the encour- 
agement and stimulation of vital local 
initiative. 

What we should be seeking, Mr. 
Chairman, in making our decision on 
this issue as well as on many other issues 
having to do with the future growth and 
strength of America, is long lasting rath- 
er than hypodermic needle relief. We 
have it within our grasp to make such a 
decision here today. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
minority report of the Education and 
Labor Committee on this bill is an ex- 
cellent document, worthy of the careful 
study of all Members. I offer it for in- 
clusion in full at this point in the 
RECORD: 

MINORITY VIEWS 

This report, submitted by the undersigned 
members of the committee, stems from a 
realization that a strong system of public 
education is important to our Nation’s 
strength. 

Education’s problems must be solved by 
the soundest possible means. To turn our 
backs on the needs of today, or to neglect 
the demands of tomorrow, would serve to 
shortchange our country’s future and waste 
our precious intellectual potential. In like 
manner, to overstate a problem, to conjure 
up imagined ills, or to transform the whole 
educational system into a “problem child,” 
is to do great injustice to the American 
people. 

Five years ago President Eisenhower advo- 
cated a program of Federal assistance, allo- 
cated on a basis of need, to accelerate the 
construction of elementary and secondary 
school classrooms. 

Since then, as this report shows, great 
strides have been made in classroom con- 
struction. If it is correct to assume that 
specific areas still need to be assisted by the 
Federal Government, we believe that con- 
sideration should be given to a simple debt 
retirement program, as proposed by the ad- 
ministration and embodied in H.R. 11122. 

As reported by the committee, H.R. 10128 
is seriously defective. It would allocate Fed- 
eral funds among the States simply on the 
basis of school-age population, without re- 
gard to need or financial ability to construct 
schools. In the development of any Federal 
program of this kind, Federal aid should be 
pinpointed so that truly needy areas get the 
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help. The bill’s present formula for dis- 
tribution of funds is clearly faulty in this 
respect. 

Another weakness in the committee bill 
is that the States will not be obliged im- 
mediately to match Federal funds, This is 
unfortunate, especially because the basic 
merit of this method of securing participa- 
tion by the States is recognized in the bill’s 
requirement for matching in the second and 
third years of the program. 

Neither the Subcommittee on General 
Education, nor the full committee, held any 
public hearings on the subject of this bill, 
or the bill itself, in the present session of 
Congress. There is a positive need for such 
hearings. We are fully aware, of course, that 
the general subject has been explored, and re- 
explored, over the last decade; yet, despite 
this exploration, the majority apparently is 
unaware of what actually has occurred, and 
is now occurring, in the way of classroom 
construction. No adequate and effective 
progzam of Federal aid can properly ignore 
the rapidly shifting patterns of need and 
response which have taken place in educa- 
tion in this country. 

A great deal of the past testimony avail- 
able to the committee has been along the 
line, as expressed by one witness, that “the 
need for school construction is greater than 
ever” and “we have to run faster and faster 
just to stand still.” What has been empha- 
sized is the impact of the increased birth 
rate, after World War II, on elementary and 
secondary school enrollments and thus on 
the demand for school facilities. The Na- 
tion has passed this “hump” in school en- 
rollments, yet the majority has ignored the 
overall cumulative effectiveness of State and 
local efforts in coping with the problem. 


LESS FUTURE NEED FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


The number of additional classrooms 
needed each year presently is made up of 
three components: namely, (1) classrooms 
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required to house new or additional enroll- 
ment over the previous year’s enrollment, 
(2) classrooms needed to replace facilities 
that are abandoned for such reasons as con- 
solidation of local districts, population 
shifts, and poor condition of the structure, 
and (3) classrooms needed to reduce or 
eliminate a so-called backlog reportedly con- 
sisting at the beginning of the 1959-60 
school year of 132,400 classrooms, which, ac- 
cording to the Office of Education fall survey 
for 1959, is made up of 66,400 classrooms 
reported by the States as needed to accom- 
modate enrollment in excess of normal ca- 
pacity and 66,000 classrooms reported as 
needed to replace unsatisfactory facilities. 

All sorts of backlog figures have been 
bandied around before congressional com- 
mittees over the years and to this day no 
one in authority can be sure of the exact 
total nor has any analysis been brought to 
our attention which would indicate that the 
backlog ever could be entirely eliminated, if 
for no other reason than timing alone. 
That is, timing actual construction to coin- 
cide with the presumption of obsolescence, 
or the loss of a school by fire, or with un- 
expected increases in enrollment in any one 
school. We do not question the existence of 
some backlog. We do believe, however, that 
there is and will continue to be an irre- 
ducible minimum backlog of classroom need, 
regardless of any question as to Federal aid. 
To the extent this exists, and for other rea- 
sons discussed later in this report, the ur- 
gency of the presumed classroom shortage is 
considerably diminished. 

The number of classrooms needed each 
year for additional enrollment over the next 
10 years can be determined with considerable 
confidence. Most of the pupils who will 
make up the enrollment are already born 
and countable. The latest Office of Educa- 
tion projections are shown in column 2 of 
accompanying table 1. The net annual in- 
crease is shown in column 3. 


TaBLE 1.—Projected enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools and estimated 


| Projected enrollment 
| (in thousands) 





number of additional classrooms needed, 1960-69 


Estimated number of additional class- 
rooms currently needed for each year 








School year | 
Net increase |For increased 
Number ! over pre- enrollment | For replace- Total 
vious year | (rounded to ments 3 
nearest 100) 2 
(i) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
37, 196 1,212 40, 400 16, 000 56, 400 
38, 047 851 28, 400 16, 000 44, 400 
39, 187 1,140 38, 000 16, 000 54, 000 
40, 320 1, 133 37, 800 16, 000 53, 800 
41, 484 1, 164 38, 800 16, 000 54, 800 
41, 488 404 13, 500 16, 000 29, 500 
42, 514 626 20, 900 16, 000 36, 900 
43, 148 634 21, 100 16, 000 37, 100 
43, 840 692 23, 100 16, 000 39, 100 
44, 497 657 21, 900 16, 000 37, 900 
1 Source: U.S. Office of Education, tabulation dated Jan. 21, 1960. Projected enrollments based on Office of 
Education official school enrollment data and Bureau of the Census official projection of population aged 5-17. 


? Computed on basis of 30 pupils per classroom (col. 3 above+30). 


basis, although some use 28 pupils per classroom. 
by about 7 percent. 


Most estimates in recent years are on this 


Application of the 28-pupil basis would increase the annual figures 
On the other hand, it should be noted that these projections are on basis of total enrollment for 


the entire school year, which exceeds total enrollment at the beginning of each year and is approximately 11 percent 
greater than the average number of pupils actually in daily attendance in the schools. 
§ Based on average number (15,941) of classrooms abandoned or replaced during past 4 years, the only years for 


which data are available from Otlice of Education. 


The dramatic decline in the annual en- 
rollment increase begins for the school year 
> a Summary of the data is as fol- 
OWS: 


Average annual increase, 1955-59_ 1, 200, 000 
Average annual increase, 1960-64_ 1, 100, 000 
Average annual increase, 1965-69. 600, 000 


Translation of the enrollment increases 
into classroom needs is shown in column 
4 of table 1. Summary of these classroom 
facts is as follows: 


Average number needed annually, 
Cs Site Sen couse oie asoe 40, 000 


Average number needed annually 


A kp Ae AE EY; ODER 36, 700 
Average number needed annually, 
RO Isai Le ect Re sg gsi Semen mito Sam 20, 000 


Determination of the number of class- 
rooms needed each year to replace facilities 
currently abandoned is much more uncer- 
tain. Where obsolescence is involved, the 
practice varies widely all over the country 
as to just how long a school facility will be 
continued in use or whether it will be re- 
modeled rather than abandoned. For the 
purpose here we based the estimate on actual 
practice as reported by the Office of Educa- 
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tion. The available data show that aban- 
donments have averaged a little less than 
16,000 classrooms per year. 

Combination of these two categories of 
current classroom needs each year gives the 
total classroom requirements for additional 
new facilities needed. These annual totals, 
which appear in column 6 of table 1, are 
summarized as follows: 


Average total needed annually, 1960— 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION RATES IN RELATION TO 
THE NEED 


When America’s public schools open next 
fall for the beginning of the 1960-61 school 
year, the Nation’s overall physical plant will 
contain approximately 1,330,000 classrooms. 
These are instructional rooms, including 
laboratories and shops, but not includ- 
ing auditoriums, gymnasiums, lunchrooms, 
libraries, study halls, and multipurpose 
rooms. Approximately 680,000 classrooms, 
or more than one-half the total, will have 
been constructed since World War II. With 
the exception of a relatively small volume of 
facilities constructed with Federal assistance 
in federally affected areas (under Public 
Law 815, 8ist Cong.,.as amended) these 
classrooms will have been built with State 
and local resources. 

The construction rate in each of the last 
10 school years is as follows: 


ROG geen neg singtpeneainala 44, 000 
IGG IH OF ian in nn) een Seeo 48, 000 
stinger Gamieetimanigeige deal 50, 000 
19GB ek 56 tii pneoeie nee 55, 000 
NOGA acre covmic niin tel abstain sper es ulgnn 60, 000 
LOB BBS psi cicnis seit ees nbs ee 63, 280 
1900-67 ok. 6 oc ss et eee 68, 660 
10607T+688 35 25 sssble ni a Se a 72, 070 
2906-605. 2. 6a Se 70, 000 
SP Bese aS. ae 62, 700 


Summary of the construction rates is as 
follows: 


Average annual construction, 1955— 


GOs. . Lei thlabie ale na bane 66, 900 
Average annual construction, 1950- 
$613 oo. Ladki ale enee 59, 400 


In terms of the overall national outlook, 
it is perfectly clear that the States and lo- 
calities have mounted the construction ef- 
fort necessary to meet the need without any 
program of general Federal aid for this pur- 
pose. It is also evident that the construc- 
tion peak has been crossed and within 5 
years the number of classrooms required to 
keep fully abreast additional needs will be 
only half as much each year as actually have 
been built in the past few years. 

Not only are past and present construc- 
tion rates adequate to keep up with the 
future needs each year to house expected 
enrollment increases and provide replace- 
ments for abandoned facilities, but they are 
adequate, also, to produce a number of addi- 
tional classrooms more than equivalent to 
the backlog of 132,400 as of the present 
school year (1959-60). Moreover, the back- 
log would be reduced to inconsequential pro- 
portions in little more time than the period 
covered by H.R. 10128. 

The construction rate for the preceding 
5 school years (1954-58) averaged 66,800 
classrooms per year. Projection of this an- 
nual average, a rate which the States and 
localities have demonstrated they can at- 
tain, would produce 467,600 classrooms by 
the beginning of the 1966-67 school year. 
Since only 329,800 classrooms would be need- 
ed for annual enrollment increases and re- 
placements up to then, the remainder would 
be more than equivalent to the 132,400 back- 
log for 1959-60. (See table 2.) 
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Estimated construction of public elementary and secondary classrooms and excess 




















TABLE 2. 
over current annual needs, 1960-69 } 
Estimated classrooms constructed and excess over current needs for 
each year 
At average annual rate | At present (1959-60) | At a declining annual 
School year for preceding 5 years rate as an average rate averaging below 
annual rate present rate ? 
Excess over Excess over}; _ Excess over 
Number | col. (6)in | Number | col. (6) in | Number | col. (6) in 
table 1 table 1 table 1 
a (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) @ 
SS cris dnkncnbcidnpescoabeny ken 66, 800 10, 400 62, 700 6, 300 58, 000 1, 600 
itt ctecahitnndanhilent wince 66, 800 22, 400 62,7 18, 300 58, 000 13, 600 
enki cd tthe cantenme_oenobppsense 66, 800 12, 800 62, 700 8, 700 58, 000 4,000 
Cai ick cline ieenaiinnie bat 66, 800 13,000 62, 8, 900 58, 000 4, 200 
| MA Ae | 66, 800 12, 000 62, 700 7,900 58, 000 3, 200 
A oles he ndewebslonne 66, 800 37, 300 62, 700 33, 200 58, 000 28, 500 
Ses ~~ csc ts ccdncsccnsusances 66, 800 29, 900 62, 700 25, 800 58, 000 21, 100 
en dcccinicehrinkeowdiintn tec ® () 62,700 25, 600 58, 000 20, 900 
Dn cicecngrtneotenasaperpennnonenmninnesesnennnel+ pases wee mit 4 4 58, 000 18, 900 
SOO eee en sesh fate Al otdeeel + 58,000 520, 100 








and related tabulations. 


! Source: Computations based on U.S. Office of Education construction data in tabulation dated Jan. 26, 1960, 


2 The present rate for 1959-60 of 62,700 classrooms is 9 net 4,100 below the previous 5-year average. The projected 
average of 58,000 is ve per year below the previous 5-year average. Construction has not been below 58,000 in any 


year since 1953-54 when the total was 55,000. 


3 Classrooms equivalent to backlog would be constructed as of beginning of 1966-67 school year since construction 
of new requirements for each year occurs largely during preceding year. Thus, construction rate beginning in 1966-67 
need be no greater than necessary to meet current annual need in each following year (col. 6, table 1). 

4 See note 3above. Backlog equivalent as of beginning of 1967-68 school year. 

5 See note 3 above. Backlog equivalent as of beginning of 1969-70 schoo] year. 


Similarly, the construction rate for the 
present school year is reported by the States 
as 62,700. Projection of this lower rate in 
like manner would produce 501,600 class- 
rooms by the 1967-68 school year as com- 
pared with new enrollment and replacement 
needs of 366,900 or an excess of 134,700. 

On the basis of still another assumption, 
namely, a declining rate that would average 
58,000 classrooms per year, a total of 580,000 
classrooms would be produced up to the be- 
ginning of 1969-70, as compared with addi- 
tional enrollment and replacement needs 
of 443,900, or an excess of 136,100. It should 
be noted that the average annual rate of 
58,000 classrooms used in this computation 
is less than the annual average of 59,400 
classrooms constructed during the 10-year 
period 1950-59, and very substantially less 
than the highest annual rate of 72,070 in 
1957-58. 

These projections have made full allow- 
ance for the reported backlog as of 1959, in 
addition to new classroom requirements 
each year. Even making such allowance for 
the backlog, a great deal less construction 
will be required over the next 5 to 10 years 
than has taken place in recent years. But 
we are convinced that careful analysis of 
the actual composition of the backlog figure 
would reveal that a very considerable volume 
of the reported backlog is of an unavoid- 
able or temporary nature, having no direct 
bearing on the issue of the need for Federal 
aid, while some more of it arises out of the 
method of compiling the figures and is irrel- 
evant to the question. 

All that has been reported in the basic 
statistics is that as of the fall of 1959 a total 
of 132,400 classrooms were needed, of which 
66,000 were to replace unsatisfactory facili- 
ties and 66,400 to accommodate excess en- 
rollment. Before basing any national policy 
on these backlog figures, we ought to know 
the circumstances surrounding the class- 
rooms that go into the count. For example— 

1. How many of the backlog classrooms 
represent new or replacement facilities, the 
construction of which has already been au- 
thorized by local or State authorities, or 
which is in the planning stage preliminary 
to such authorization? 

2. How many classrooms in the backlog 
represent needed replacements, or additional 
new facilities, in school districts having ade- 
quate financial capacity, but whose voters or 


State authorities have not authorized the 
necessary bond issues or other financial 
arrangements? 

3. How many of the backlog classrooms 
represent replacements for outdated one- 
room schoolhouses or multiple-room facili- 
ties in districts which would be consolidated, 
but whose voters have not yet approved of 
the consolidation? 

4. How much of the backlog is made up of 
classrooms needed to replace unexpected 
losses because of fire, storm, or other disaster, 
and to what extent were such losses covered 
by insurance? 

5. What part of the backlog is attributable 
to an unexpected influx or shift in popula- 
tion, the essential problem being a lack of 
lead time in which to provide new facilities? 

6. Inasmuch as excess enrollment is ‘the 
number of pupils in excess of normal ca- 
pacity” and “normal capacity” is by defini- 
tion, determined according to varying State 
and local standards, there can be little doubt 
that a considerable amount of the backlog 
reported as needed for excess enrollment is 
merely a “paper” shortage as far as any Fed- 
eral aid question is concerned. For instance, 
“normal capacity” may vary anywhere from 
say 28 or less pupils per classroom in one 
place to 30 in another and if both places have 
30 pupils in a class, one has excess enroll- 
ment and the other does not. More impor- 
tantly, unknown thousands of the Nation’s 
40,000 school districts could and undoubtedly 
do report excess enrollments averaging 1 or 2 
pupils per class. These would go into the 
national totals, even though the reporting 
districts have no intention, or any urgent 
need, to build new facilities for such enroll- 
ment. There is an average of about 33 class- 
rooms per school district in the United 
States. Excess enrollment averaging only 1 
pupil per classroom would contribute 33 
pupils to the national total, although posing 
no particular problem locally and certainly 
no emergency. Similar contributions to the 
total from only one-third of the school dis- 
tricts would result in a national “paper” 
backlog of approximately 15,000 classrooms 
for this reason alone. Accordingly, before 
accepting such backlog figures as a reliable 
indication of classroom need, we should at 
least find out how many districts have signifi- 
cant excess enrollment problems and where 
they are—on a comparable basis from State 
to State. 
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We are firmly convinced that the answers 
to these questions and other related ones 
would enable us to see the classroom back- 
log problem in its proper perspective. There 
can be no doubt that refinement of the 
figure would show, as we mentioned earlier, 
that at any given time of enumeration there 
would be a substantial number of classrooms 
needed which would represent a residual or 
irreducible minimum. Classrooms in this 
category would be reported in the backlog 
whether or not there were any general Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. We be- 
lieve, also, that a substantial part of an ac- 
curate backlog count would be a reflection 
of a 1- or 2-year timelag in meeting the 
need rather than any indication of an emer- 
gency situation requiring Federal interven- 
tion. 

The implication of this analysis is that 
actual State and local construction require- 
ments, over and above the number of class- 
rooms necessary to meet current new needs 
each year for the next 5 to 10 years, will be 
much less than the reported backlog of 
132,400. Accordingly, overall construction 
rates can be expected to decline markedly, 
particularly within 5 years, and the finan- 
cial obligations imposed upon State and lo- 
cal resources will correspondingly diminish. 
At the same time, most States and regions 
of the country can be expected to be on an 
approximately current construction basis. 

Even without any refinement of the back- 
log figures as reported, many of the States 
already appear to be on or near a current 
construction basis. The Office of Education 
report on the 1959 fall survey shows the fol- 
lowing States, for example, which are an- 
ticipating their needs and have scheduled 
more construction during the present year 
than the classrooms they reported in their 
backlog at the beginning of the year: 


Total class- | 


Classrooms 

State rooms, fall | Backlog as | scheduled 
1959 of fall 1959 | for comple- 

tion 1959-60 

Delaware....-.-.-. 3, 150 111 222 
Indiana... -.-. ae , 930 1, 505 2, 000 
cco 65, 822 | 2, 634 2, 867 
Wisconsin... - .-- 31, 241 | 310 1, 650 
California. ....-.-. 108, 000 | 4, 600 10, 000 
Oklahoma..--__-- 25, 997 | 1, 009 1, 125 





California, whose 108,000 classrooms last 
fall comprised the largest school plant in 
any State, has a State bonding program and 
has been anticipating the need for its enor- 
mous population increase and going ahead 
with the construction. Numerous States in 
all regions of the country, although not 
wholly current, are maintaining construction 
rates that lag perhaps a year, more or less, 
but which approach currency. Examples of 
these are as follows: 





} Classrooms 

Total | Backlog | scheduled 

State classrooms, as of for com- 

fall 1959 || fall 1950 | pletion 

1959-60 
Connecticut... 16, 204 | 952 707 
New Jersey--..-..- 35, 506 | 3, 728 1, 900 
Rhode Island 4, 584 | 416 2 
Michigan_- an 61, 943 | 8, 700 4, 100 
Nebraska... __.---! 14,951 | 521 461 
North Dakota____! 5, 950 350 250 
Louisiana. _------| 25, 062 | 2, 003 | 1, 540 
Mississippi- --. -- 16, 534 3, 686 1, 849 
North Carolina. _- 38, 599 3, 412 | 1, 533 
Colorado. ._....--} 14, 988 | 1, 125 | 800 
Oregon. 14, 987 | 694 | 583 
Werte. ....... 75, 251 | 4, 557 | 3, 098 


| 








Many additional States fall near the ones 
illustrated in relation to the currency of their 
construction efforts. Although the avail- 
able data are far from adequate, the States 
with the greatest reported need relative to 
total classrooms available appear to be Ken- 
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tucky and Alabama. The former, as of the 
fall of 1959, reported a need of about 8,600 
classrooms, of which 17,500 were to replace 
unsatisfactory facilities included in the 
State’s total plant of 21,800 classrooms. Ala- 
bama reported about 6,400 needed, around 
two-thirds of which would be for new addi- 
tions to the State’s plant of 23,693 class- 
rooms. In this connection, it should be 
noted that Alabama has authorized the is- 
suance of $100 million in State bonds for 
public school construction. We are advised 
that the sale of these bonds has begun. 

It is clear therefore that the status and 
progress of school construction programs 
varies greatly among the States. It is equally 
clear that most of the States are not now 
confronted with anything resembling an 
emergency problem in this connection. 


CLASSROOM NEED IN RELATION TO SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT DEBT LIMITATIONS 


Advocates of general Federal aid have told 
the committee repeatedly over the years that 
more and more school districts had ex- 
hausted their resources and that even the 
States themselves were unable to build the 
schools needed. In this connection, infor- 
mation on the extent to which school dis- 
tricts have exhausted their borrowing ca- 
pacity for construction purposes has been 
made available this year by the Office of Ed- 
ucation. The report, “Survey of Public 
School Classroom Shortages in the Fall of 
1959 in Borrowed-Up Districts,” dated Feb- 
ruary 1960, states that—‘despite the wealth 
of related information available, nothing ex- 
actly comparable to the results of this survey 
have been provided before.” 

What constitutes borrowing limitations 
and thus the definitions of a borrowed-up 
school district varies widely, of course, all 
over the Nation. The question runs the 
whole gamut of the complex field of public 
finance, beginning with State constitutional 
and statutory fiscal provisions and going on 
through actual property assessment prac- 
tices and the resulting tax structure. It 
must also be borne in mind that State fiscal 
programs are not static and that today’s re- 
strictions on financing need not apply to- 
morrow. 

The survey data, which were reported to 
the Office of Education by the State depart- 
ments of education, are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Of the 45 States supplying the data, a total 
of 30 reported no classroom shortages or 
backlog in borrowed-up districts (including 
Maryland and Rhode Island, where State 
legislative action on school bonds is cus- 
tomary). These States enroll 67 percent of 
the pupils in the 50 States, and they contain 
likewise 67 percent of the classroom back- 
log reported as of the beginning of the 1959- 
60 school year. 

The other 15 States reported a total of 237 
borrowed-up districts which had a total 
shortage or backlog of a maximum of 3,086 
classrooms. The total school enrollment in 
these 237 districts was less than 541,000 pu- 
pils and 107 of the districts were small ones 
having less than 600 pupils. The 15 States 
reporting the borrowed-up districts enroll 
18 percent of the Nation’s pupils and they re- 
ported 20 percent of the total backlog as of 
the 1959-60 school year. 

Five States could not provide the data 
needed (including Illinois, which reported a 
classroom shortage in borrowed-up districts, 
but did not report the number of class- 
rooms). These States taken together had 15 
percent of the Nation’s enrollment and re- 
ported a total backlog of 17,191 classrooms 
ah percent of the total reported for 1959- 

The classroom shortage of 3,086 in bor- 
rowed-up districts is 12 percent of the total 
backlog in the 15 States reporting such dis- 
tricts. It is 3 percent of the total backlog 
in the 45 States from which full data were 
obtained. 
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The conclusion of the survey report is that 
“in the Nation as a whole, legal barriers to 
borrowing are not the major obstacle to 
elimination of the classroom shortage, when 
all possible sources of borrowing legally open 
to the district are taken into account.” 

These data are significant, we believe, as a 
further indication that the majority should 
have gone into the question of pinpointing 
the need before jumping again to the con- 
clusion that a program of general Federal 
aid would be the proper solution. 

The 237 borrowed-up districts reported in 
the survey amount to only six-tenths of 1 
percent, or 6 out of every 1,000, of the Na- 
tion’s 40,000 school districts. The enroll- 
ment in these districts is less than 1.5 per- 
cent of the U.S. total. Allowing for a mar- 
gin of error in the survey, and broadening its 
scope to take in several hundred additional 
marginal districts with school construction 
needs, would not alter the fundamental fact 
that the construction problem is not of gen- 
eral proportions throughout the Nation. 

We fully realize, of course, that there are 
many considerations and problems con- 
fronting the States and localities in financ- 
ing school construction, beyond the problem 
of debt limitations. We believe there are 
local situations, not reflected in the bor- 
rowed-up district survey, which retard and 
prohibit adequate financing of the schools. 
In almost all such cases, however, the prob- 
lem can be laid directly in the lap of the 
State government, which is constitutionally 
responsible for education in the first place. 
Most of our States, while appropriating State 
funds for operating our schools, have not 
used the broader tax base of the State for 
school-construction purposes. This is the 
real core of the problem. The States that 
have entered into financing school construc- 
tion generally have done so with spectacular 
results. 

The fact remains that construction re- 
quirements for new enrollment in the past 
5-year period, 1955-59, approximated $8 bil- 
lion. In the next 5 years (1960-64) it will 
be approximately $7.3 billion. In the period 
1965-69 it will drop sharply to $4 billion. 
Thus even in the next 5 years, which would 
cover the 3-year period contained in HR. 
10128, the States and localities will have to 
finance $700 million less in construction for 
new enrollment than they did in the last 5 
years. This sum is almost as much as the 
3-year total of $975 million in Federal funds 
that would be authorized by the bill, a fact 
which, in our judgment, rules out the neces- 
sity for the enactment of the bill in its pres- 
ent form. The further $4 billion reduction 
in the requirements for 1965-69 further am- 
plifies the situation. If the Congress were 
to have such a program as H.R. 10128 in op- 
eration from 1965-69, it would be authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of $1.6 billion in Fed- 
eral funds to the States, at a time when 
school construction needs were dropping by 
$3.3 billion below the previous 5-year re- 
quirements and $4 billion from the 1955-59 
peak. 

It should also be noted that the first year’s 
authorization of $325 million in unmatched 
funds would build only a little over 8,000 
classrooms, Or an average of two-tenths of 
1 percent of 1 classroom per school district 
in the United States. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the great bulk of the Nation’s 
school districts could not expect any sub- 
stantial assistance under the provisions of 
the bill. 

IN CONCLUSION 

We believe that a program of Federal as- 
sistance to education cannot be justified if 
it ignores the difference in needs and re- 
sources that exist in different sectors of this 
Nation. States and local school districts 
have mounted an effort in school construc- 
tion over the past 10 years which, if main- 
tained and encouraged by proper Federal 
action and restraint, will essentially elimi- 
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nate the problem over the next 5 years. Pas- 
sage of H.R. 10128, as reported, would tend 
to delude thousands of school districts all 
over the country into the expectation of 
ever-increasing Federal funds and thereby 
cause them to hold up bond issues and delay 
construction they would otherwise under- 
take. 

Therefore, we recommend immediate and 
intensive hearings in which the facts ad- 
vanced herein can be fully explored. 

CarROLL D. Kearns, 
STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
WILLIAM H. Ayres, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 

Epcar W. HIESTAND, 
ALBERT H. QUITE, 

CHARLES E. GOODELL. 





ADDITIONAL Views BY Hon. Jor HOLT 


It is my belief that before any action is 


taken on H.R. 10128, hearings should be held 
before the full Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

I believe it is very important to the fu- 
ture of America that the role of the Federal 
Government in education be clearly defined. 
As a member of the Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education, I find that undoubtedly the 
Federal Government will be involved in more 
educational programs in the near future. 

The National Defense Education Act and 
Public Laws 815 and 874 should be thorough- 
ly examined and their future determined 
before any action is taken on this legisla- 
tion. 

The actual number of classroom shortages 
that exist varies and depends on who is giv- 
ing the report and where they get their data. 
Due to the local efforts and new State pro- 
grams for school construction, the classroom 
shortage actually changes every day because 
more new schools are being built. 

It is my sincere belief that Congress ought 
to stop, look, and listen and decide when, 
where, and how much. 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS BY HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 

Quite apart from the fundamental prin- 
ciple of whether we want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to inject itself into matters which 
clearly are State and community responsi- 
bilities, H.R. 10128 has the all-important 
fatal weakness of distributing these tax 
moneys without regard to need. 

It might almost be characterized as a 
measure for “redistribution of the wealth.” 
The U.S. Office of Education reports that only 
237 school districts out of 40,000 have 
reached their bonding limits and are un- 
able to finance their needs. Why, indeed, 
should we spread nearly a thousand million 
dollars tax money around the country in 
order to help these districts? 

ADDITIONAL MINORITY VIEWS BY HON. CHARLES 
E. GOODELL 


I concur in the general findings of the 
minority report, but wish to emphasize ad- 
ditional views. 

H.R. 10128 would launch the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon a program which embodies a 
broad, all-encompassing and wasteful ap- 
proach to our national educational needs. 
What facts are available indicate, at most, 
the advisability of a Federal program of se- 
lective stimulus and assistance to localities 
where an acute need exists. This bill would 
tend to stifle the very local initiative and 
responsibility which has been the genius of 
our American system of education. 

Two crucial proposals to conform this bill 
more nearly to our national needs in edu- 
cation were rejected in committee. If we 
are to have any program of Federal aid, two 
minimum standards should be met: (1) A 
requirement that every Federal dollar in aid 
be matched by a State dollar in effort; (2) 
a distribution formula which would permit 
selective hypodermics of Federal aid to the 
acutely needy States and school districts in 
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the Nation. When doctors diagnose isolated 
eases of illness in a large city, they don’t 
prescribe an expensive antibiotic for each 
and every one of the thousands of residents 
in the city. In analogy, however, that is 
just about the approach which H.R. 10128 
takes to our national problems in education. 

The following points deserve emphasis 
here: 

1. Any assumption by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the general burden of education 
represents a marked departure from the pat- 
tern in which our American educational sys- 
tem has developed and thrived historically. 

2. Generalized Federal aid to education 
will inevitably mean Federal control. It is 
senseless and vapid to contend that the mere 
insertion in a bill of pious clauses disavow- 
ing any intention to exert Federal control 
will prevent Federal encroachment. Experi- 
ence with Federal power amply proves other- 
wise. As a matter of fact, it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for any Congressman 
to defend the expenditure of $325 million 
without proper controls to protect the Amer- 
ican taxpayer from waste and misapplica- 
tion of his tax dollars. The greatest power 
and the greatest control available to the 
Federal Government is to be found in its 
power to spend. 

8. Under such circumstances, any embar- 
kation by the Federal Government on the 
type of program embodied in this bill is, 
at best, a commitment to a course of peril 
and pitfall. 

4. Such a perilous program can only be 
justified by the most compelling evidence 
of a critical national need, a need that can 
find no other solution. 

5. A careful and conscientious evaluation 
of all the evidence available leads me to the 
conclusion that the present demonstrated 
circumstance of elementary and secondary 
education in this country does not pass the 
above severe test of need. 

6. I am, therefore, unalterably opposed to 
any broad program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion at this time. 

I do not recommend that the Congress 
turn its back on the problem of education. 
We must responsibly and constructively 
help the States and local boards of educa- 
tion in their present distressing posture. 
The most acute problem of those local agen- 
cies is the finding of adequate sources of tax 
revenue. Here the Federal Government can 
help effectively and immediately by releasing 
Federal taxes to the States. Does it really 
make any sense at all for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to launch a brand new aid-to-edu- 
cation program in the amount of $325 mil- 
lion, when we could release an estimated 
$463 million to the States for education by 
simply abandoning the general 10 percent 
Federal telephone tax? 

My own personal preference for the release 
of Federal taxes to the States is embodied 
in H.R. 10661 introduced by me in this ses- 
sion of Congress. This bill provides for the 
extension of the Federal telephone tax, while 
providing that any State which enacts a 
Similar tax (in addition to present State 
taxes) could, in effect, take the revenue from 
the Federal telephone tax within that State 
for its own purposes. This would be accom- 
plished through a system of allowing tele- 
phone taxpayers a credit against the Federal 
tax for appropriate State telephone taxes. 
By this means, we could insure the flow 
of new tax funds directly into State coffers 
where they could be applied to solve inher- 
ently local problems which, if they aren’t 
solved locally, will end up in Washington. 

I favor repealing not only the Federal tele- 
phone tax, but the Federal cigarette tax and 
the Federal liquor tax, at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment consistent with Federal fiscal 
soundness. If we can afford to spend $325 
million of Federal moneys on education 
now, the Federal Government can surely 
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afford, as an alternative to that expenditure, 
the release of a comparable amount of taxes 
to the States. 

I have faith that a flexible and imagi- 
native approach to our national educational 
needs on the part of the Federal Government 
will be far more effective over the years 
than any heavy handed incursion into the 
field, such as is epitomized by H.R. 10128. 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I shall be 
compelled to vote against this bill. It is 
a school construction bill exclusively. 
There is no provision in it that would 
authorize the commissioner of education 
of Tennessee to apportion a part of the 
funds to teachers’ salaries. Our teachers 
are underpaid now, and are leaving the 
State to obtain better salaries. To build 
additional schoolhouses and staff them 
with underpaid teachers, in my opinion, 
would be the height of folly. 

The measure is complicated with many 
paragraphs of formulas, rules, and regu- 
lations which, despite pious protestations 
to the contrary, mean that the Federal 
Government is going to control schools 
if the Congress agrees to subsidize school 
construction. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, the program is 
extremely limited. Instead of the funds 
being allocated to the States according 
to need, it is provided that the States 
whose State school effort index is less 
than the national school effort index, 
the amount allotted to such States shall 
be reduced by the percentage it falls 
below the national school effort index. 

My construction of this provision is 
that States that have been building 
schoolhouses, and whose State school 
effort index meets or exceeds the na- 
tional school effort index, will get the 
bulk of the funds, and those States that 
have lagged behind will get what is left. 
Instead of the funds being allocated ac- 
cording to need, it is apparently allocated 
to those not in need of aid. Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the District of Columbia are 
given preferential treatment, in that 
their State school effort index “shall be 
deemed equal to the national school 
effort index,” and this, of course, with- 
out reference to school construction 
effort in these areas. The State school 
effort index is “the quotient obtained by 
dividing (a) the expenditure for schools 
per public-school child—5 to 17 years of 
age, both inclusive—for the State by (b) 
the personal income per child of school 
age for the State.” The national effort 
is obtained in the same fashion. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that 
in determining the index the expendi- 
ture for schools is based on public school 
children, and the personal income per 
child is based on all children of the State 
of school age, without reference to 
whether they attend school, or whether 
they attend public or private schools. 
Funds under the bill go to public school 
systems. 

It is unfortunate that all efforts to 
make the House bill conform to the Sen- 
ate bill so as to enable State authorities 
to allocate a part of these funds to teach- 
ers’ salaries failed and likewise efforts 
to amend the House bill in this regard 
also failed. 
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There is no flexibility in the measure 
whereby State authorities could exercise 
their discretion as to how Federal funds 
should be used. 

The bill, as finally passed, carries 
the so-called Powell amendment, which 
limits the allocation of funds to school 
systems that are integrated. This will 
probably deprive many Southern States 
of participating in the program. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a measure now 
pending in the House that I will support 
that seems to be a positive and con- 
structive alternate that will help schools 
without danger of Federal control. It 
is H.R. 11540. It provides that 25 per- 
cent of the cigarette tax collected by the 
Federal Government in the _ several 
States will be returned to the States by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
simply means that 2 cents of the 8 cents 
tax on every package of cigarettes sold 
in the States will be returned to the 
States earmarked for educational pur- 
poses only. It would mean about $400 
million for education. Based on 1959 
statistics my State of Tennessee would 
receive $6,566,000 annually. And this 
with little or no overhead. It has been 
stated here in debate that all funds col- 
lected by the Government and returned 
to the States under grants and loans 
programs are clipped about 25 percent 
for administration costs. Under the bill 
now being considered Tennessee would 
receive $6,598,000 annually for 3 years. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
under consideration today, H.R. 10128, 
which authorizes Federal financial as- 
sistance to the States to be used for 
constructing school facilities is really a 
great opportunity to demonstrate to the 
world that the United States is deter- 
mined to attain world leadership in the 
field of education. It must be recog- 
nized that we are competing with the 
Soviet Union in the struggle for world 
leadership in a number of fields. The 
Russians already have demonstrated 
that they are concentrating their ener- 
gies in the educational field, and as a 
result have made startling progress in 
the space area. This has resulted in 
concern regarding our leadership in the 
eyes of the freedom-loving countries 
which are looking to our Nation for the 
highest achievement. 

Here we are able to at least provide 
the facilities for those who desire to par- 
ticipate in the educational programs 
which are available. The enlargement 
of opportunity and facilities will produce 
more Americans who are in a position to 
compete with foreign systems and try to 
maintain our leadership. 

Recent events have shown that we are 
engaged in a real struggle for superiority, 
and the spectacular achievements of the 
Soviets in the space field are obviously 
the result of educational determination. 
Can we sit by and discuss the cost of 
school construction and problems relat- 
ing to local or Federal responsibility 
while our greatest competitor proceeds to 
educate and develop its population to the 
point where it can demonstrate unusual 
achievement in science, mathematics, 
and related fields? 
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The education of our people is a na- 
tional concern. It is a Federal responsi- 
bility. ‘There is ample opportunity for 
students to secure education in any State 
in the Union regardless of where they 
live. Upon graduation the place of per- 
formance may also be a different one 
from that in which they live or were 
educated. The people of one State spend 
considerable money to educate medical 
students who then practice in another 
community far away from the place of 
education. The defense installations in 
our country employ great numbers of 
technicians who have been educated in 
the many educational centers of the 
country. 

I, therefore, urge the Members of the 
House to consider favorably the bill now 
before the House on the subject which 
is so vital to the security of our country. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, we 
are reaching the climax of a strange and 
crucial day. In a few minutes the roll 
will be called on the amendments to the 
school bill. Then we shall have the op- 
portunity to vote on final passage of 
what I consider to be the most vital piece 
of legislation considered by this Congress. 

The day has been filled with parlia- 
mentary maneuvering. We have seen 
some interesting sights. I have watched 
my Republican colleagues rise to sup- 
port overwhelmingly an antisegregation 
amendment to this bill. Each Member 
must examine his own conscience to ap- 
praise the sincerity of his motives, but I 
charge that a large number of my friends 
from the other side of the aisle voted for 
the Powell amendment in the brutal and 
cynical hope that this would so load 
down the bill that it would defeat it or 
make it unpalatable for the Senate con- 
ferees. Such a serious charge should be 
documented, and I will do so by asking: 
Where were these same Republican Mem- 
bers when we were voting on civil rights 
legislation? 'To demonstrate the utter 
cynicism of their position, they voted to 
weaken civil rights legislation and now 
they come in here today posing as flam- 
ing advocates of civil rights in order to 
try and defeat this vital legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that before the 
sun goes down today, this great body will 
vote to pass this bill. It is not every- 
thing for which we might have wished. 
Personally, I feel that the amount au- 
thorized should have been greater, and 
that we should have voted funds for 
teachers’ salaries—or at least to allow 
the States to exercise freedom of choice 
between using the funds for school con- 
struction or for raising teachers’ salaries. 
We need great teachers as well as bricks 
and mortar. But I will be happy to vote 
for this bill and trust that the confer- 
ence committee in its wisdom will in- 
clude funds for teachers’ salaries. 

This is a dramatic moment for me, Mr. 
Chairman. Early in the session I an- 
nounced that I would vote against all 
defense and space authorization and ap- 
propriation bills until the passage of an 
aid to education bill. I did this because 
I felt so deeply and strongly that edu- 
cation deserves the No. 1 priority in this 
Nation. I am not against expenditures 
for defense or space, and I indicated 
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that I hoped that those measures would 
pass—as indeed they did—by over- 
whelming majorities. Yet I feel that 
the best and most critically needed in- 
vestment in the strength of this Nation 
is the investment in the education of our 
most precious natural resource—our 
young people. 

Thus it is today that we are voting for 
the defense of our Nation when we vote 
for this bill. We are voting not only to 
bolster our military power by voting to 
train the brains to improve our military 
hardware. We are also voting to 
strengthen our Nation economically, po- 
litically, morally, and spiritually. The 
Soviet Union has within the past few 
years made dramatic strides in direct 
proportion to her sudden emphasis on 
education. In a democracy, education 
is an even more necessary tool to fash- 
ion the weapons of strength and to pre- 
serve the very freedom with justice 
which is the essence of democracy itself. 

Mr. Chairman, we have marched up 
the hill many times on this legislation, 
only to fail before we reached the top. 
We can now see the crest of the hill 
ahead. For the sake of this great Na- 
tion which I love, and for the sake of 
freedom throughout the world, I pray 
that we may succeed. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes, the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to listen 
to every word of this debate. I am 
bound to report that some of the con- 
clusions and statements I am unable to 
agree with, and some I am unable to 
substantiate with statistics, but I know 
how confusing statistics are and how 
easy it is to mix them up; so I pass it up. 

I am opposed to this bill. I have no 
hesitancy in making my reasons abso- 
lutely clear. I should know just a little 
bit about the field of education. I know 
something about going to the one-room 
schoolhouse. There is one thing about 
it, the quality of education was tops, and 
when I moved to the city, according to 
my age I was in about as good shape as 
those who had been in the marble 
building. I entered the seventh grade 
and was one of the youngest to do so. 
I think that was of great importance, for 
I felt that I was not entirely out of place. 

There are some things about this bill 
that we just must consider whether we 
want to or not. During the depression 
in 1933 I had a rough experience. I was 
chairman of the legislative education 
committee in my State, and I had my 
troubles there, but we kept our school 
doors open; we paid our schoolteachers; 
we improved the grade of education, even 
though we had to impose a sales tax 
during the depression to take up the 
IOU’s we had given to the schoolteach- 
ers. We did it. We still have a fine 
schcol system and we are still keeping 
it up. 

I am not given to taking much time 
answering somebody else’s speech, but 
my friend, the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. MavpEn], has done right much back 
talking with me about the subject we are 
now discussing. On yesterday he recited 
a very sad plight of affairs existing in In- 
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diana and he told us how many thou- 
sands and thousands who had no school- 
rooms were contributing to juvenile de- 
linqueney, and what a horrible, horrible 
state of affairs they were in. Of course 
he, as usual, had to throw a few un- 
complimentary references and infer- 
ences to the poor South. 

I began to think about the poor un- 
fortunate children of Indiana and, in- 
terestingly enough, I found the poor little 
State of North Carolina has approxi- 
mately the same population. The pop- 
ulation of Indiana is 4,581,000, North 
Carolina, 4,549,000. That is pretty close. 

Then I went further and I gained this 
information with reference to the re- 
sponsibilities of the two States in the 
way of outstanding bonds, not including 
these toll road bonds that are paying for 
themselves: I found that there were ac- 
tually $500,000 outstanding in the case 
of Indiana. I found North Carolina has 
full faith and credit bonds outstanding 
to the extent of $258,985,000. I further 
found that the great State of Indiana 
has neither individual nor corporate in- 
come taxes. North Carolina has both. 
I also found the public school indebted- 
ness for the State of Indiana was nil. 
I found the public school indebtedness of 
the State of North Carolina to be $55,- 
095,000, and that just winds up a $50 
million bond issue which we passed and 
will pass another one if it takes that to 
educate our children. And keep them 
from going through the horrible experi- 
ences that Mr. Madden said the children 
of Indiana were experiencing. Although 
the total personal income, 1958, for In- 
diana, $9,118 million; North Carolina, 
$6,297 million; which means that In- 
diana tops North Carolina approximately 
$3 billion. 

I found the personal income average 
for the State of Indiana was $1,990, for 
the State of North Carolina $1,384. The 
population I just gave you. 

Total assessment of property subject 
to general and local taxation, Indiana 
$7,453 million, North Carolina consider- 
ably less, $6,696 million. 

But I did not stop there. I heard so 
much about Gary, Ind., I have been 
through Gary though I did not see much 
of it on account of the steel mills, smoke 
stacks, oil wells, and so forth, that I just 
wanted to follow it right on down. 

I found that in the case of Lake 
County, in which Gary is located, prop- 
erty subject to a general property tax 
was valued $755,890,000, and poor little 
Craven County, my home county, $40,- 
283,000. 

Now, I am not going to dwell on that 
further, but I say to you when you begin 
to cry over something, I think you better 
find out what you are crying about and 
who is to blame. Now, it may be that 
these thousands of children without 
school facilities are contributing to ju- 
venile delinquency, and I would not dare 
say anything ugly either way, but I am 
not so sure that there are not one or two 
or more adult delinquents who are not 
interested enough in their children to pay 
enough to give their children the kind of 
education they either deserve or have a 
right to expect. 
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Mr. Chairman, why do they not love 
their children like we do? Is it only 
poor people that love their children? I 
do not think so. I do not think so. Now 
under this bill we reach into the Treas- 
ury and start something that, in my 
opinion, once we do, we will rue the day. 
We, under this bill propose to take $325 
million the first year, and what do we do 
with it? We sit down with a pencil and 
divide it up. Is there any criteria of 
need? No. And, that would be a brutal 
operation. Once that program is adopted 
here, then why do not all the commit- 
tees get together and divide up what 
money there is in the Treasury; divide 
it up and let us adjourn and go home. 
It would make just as much sense. And 
why was this plan adopted? All I know 
is what the proponents said in commit- 
tee and that was, “That if every State 
was not given money they would not get 
the votes to pass the bill.” 

Now, I want to say this, and I should 
have said it, I guess, in the beginning. 
All of you know that I am on the way 
off the stage, but I am not on the way 
out when it comes to being interested 
in my Government and the kind of Gov- 
ernment I will pass on to my children 
and to my fine grandchildren. Let us 
pass them something besides debt and 
more of it, that I doubt they will ever 
be able to take off of their books. Too 
many people spend too much time talk- 
ing about their ancestors and not enough 
time thinking about the kind of ancestors 
they are going to make. 

Now, I want them to have just as good 
schools as anybody, and if it is within my 
power, I am going to see to it that they 
have them. 

Now we come to a little bit more on 
this money business, and somebody in 
this House ought to think about it. Out 
of that money, where do you think part 
of it goes? Oh, a sum, between $1 mil- 
lion and $2 million, goes to the District 
of Columbia. Now, how many pockets 
is the District of Columbia supposed to 
get money out of? Just last year the 
Congress appropriated for operating ex- 
penses in the District of Columbia 
$45,232,700 and for construction 
$3,571,000, which made roughly $50 mil- 
lion. Now they have a supplemental 
program in for about $3 million more. 
Now, let us let the District of Columbia 
keep on getting this money from the 
Committee on Appropriations after they 
have studied it and see what they think 
their needs are and so forth and not go 
putting them in this grab-bag bill for 
a part of this $325 million a year. 

Now, I want to mention something 
else. I know there is control in this bill. 
And, I know there is not a person in this 
House but what has made speeches that 
they are for Federal aid without any 
Federal control or interference on the 
part of the Federal Government. Well, 
let us refer to the proposed bill itself. 
The first thing, the Commissioner gets 
hold of the money. Then the States 
make their applications for it. From 
there on the Commissioner writes the 
rules; what kind of revorts they write 
and what kind of reports they should 
make to him, and then the States must 
make a report to him as to their manner 
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of handling it, and he writes out the 
rules and regulations with reference to 
the kind of reports that they should send 
in for information. 

Now, this is odd and strange in that the 
States must certify that they will have 
procedures—I want to be accurate on 
this—they have got to certify to the 
Commissioner that certain procedures 
have been established. 

Procedures have been established under 
which such payments will be so distributed 
that priority is given to local educational 
agencies which have the greatest need for 
school facilities and which in terms of the 
economic resources available to them are 
least able to finance the school facilities. 


Why did they not put that in the bill 
somewhere, except for telling the States 
what they have got to do with reference 
to distributing this and that it must go 
to the neediest ones? 

Then they say in here that if some 
school district thinks that it has not 
been treated right, they will be afforded 
a hearing. That is all the description 
you have of it. I do not know who is 
going to have the hearing or review it. 
I do not know whether they can appeal 
or not. I do not know anything except 
that it is a little window dressing which 
is too far along in the bill; it should be 
in the beginning when they are dishing 
out the taxpayers’ money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BARDEN] has expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not believe the 
taxpayers of my district, or the rest of 
the country, expect me to come up here 
and handle their tax money in any such 
careless manner. Think of the piles of 
money that you will be pouring into these 
areas because they say they need more 
money, when they have not done their 
duty by their own children. If we keep 
this up, every bit of it will show up again 
in the coming tax bill, and every time 
you funnel more and more of the school 
setup into Washington, mark my word, 
you will have less and less efficient 
schools. That is something nobody 
seems to think about. 

We have had the idea here in recent 
years that if something terrible has hap- 
pened, the thing to do is to appropriate 
millions of dollars and everything will be 
all right. But we have learned better 
than that. If we know anything we 
know that it is not how much money 
you spend, but the final answer, con- 
cerning how much good or bad you have 
done, is how you spent that money. 

There is another item of Federal con- 
trol. There will not be one dollar of this 
money spent for construction without the 
Secretary of Labor fixing the wage rate 
of the man who works and draws the 
money. The Secretary of Labor also 
fixes his classification. And yet they say 
there is no Federal interference or con- 
trol. You show me the man in any out- 
fit who controls the spending of the 
money and I will show you a very im- 
port man. So that is it. 

There are other ways of providing fair 
wages. We know them. You could take 
your unemployment setup, where they 
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register, and there would not be any trou- 
ble finding out the prevailing wage. 
There is not one Member of this House 
who does not know that any State Gov- 
ernment construction or Federal Govern- 
ment construction is more expensive and 
higher wages are paid than in private 
construction. We all know that. We 
also know that when wages are fixed by 
the Secretary of Labor, the building costs 
from 15 to 27 percent more to build. We 
all know that. I have tried every way in 
the world I could to work that out. I 
have hoped for 25 years that we could 
do something in this field and not pull 
the Federal Government into it. I think 
the Federal Government’s nose is already 
too far into our educational system, and 
it has done already almost if not irrep- 
arable damage. Put its nose in further 
and you will aggravate and multiply the 
ills and troubles we already have. 

You say, “How can we get the Fed- 
eral Government out of it?” What is 
the answer? It is easy. If this House 
wants to pass a bill and take the Federal 
Government completely out of it, it can 
do it. It is as easy as that. I did it. 
I offered a bill to the committee. Hon- 
estly, I believed it was going to be com- 
pletely unanimously accepted, until one 
man said, “Well, where is the Davis- 
Bacon Act?” The man who made the 
motion to approve it was listening, and 
he said, “Well, it isn’t in there.” My an- 
swer was, “Certainly it is not in, it is 
out’; and the proposal was defeated 
24 to 4. 

The following was my proposal: 

PAYMENTS OF STATE ALLOTMENTS 

Sec. 104. The Commissioner shall pay the 
State allotment for any fiscal year, or so 
much thereof as the State educational agency 
requests, to the State educational agency 
upon certification by it that the amount to 
be paid does not exceed one-half of the cost 
of constructing the school facilities for which 
such funds are to be expended. Funds paid 
to a State educational agency under this 
section shall be expended solely for construc- 
tion of school facilities in the State, and 
shall be used to pay not more than one-half 
of the total cost of constructing all school 
facilities in the State which are assisted 
under this title. 

JUDICIAL REMEDY 

Sec. 105. (a) The district court of the 
United States for any district in which the 
capital of a State is located shall have juris- 
diction, as provided in this section, to grant 
appropriate relief in any case where any 
funds paid to the State under this title have 
been or are about to be expended in viola- 
tion of this Act. 

(b) An action under this section shall be 
brought in the name of the United States 
by the U.S. attorney for the district in- 
volved, and shall be brought against the 
State. The Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 
shall apply. 

(c) The court may grant such temporary 
relief or restraining order as it deems ap- 
propriate pending final disposition of any 
action under this section. If in any such 
action it is determined that any funds paid 
to the State under this title have been or are 
about to be expended in violation of section 
104, the court shall grant a permanent in- 
junction or other appropriate relief. 


I do not think the Davis-Bacon Act is 
that important. 
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Then in an attempt to arrive at an 
honest prevailing wage rate I proposed 
the following: 

Src. 106. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
make any payments under this title to as- 
sist in financing the construction of any 
school facilities project, except upon ade- 

assurance that all laborers and me- 
chanics employed by contractors or subcon- 
tractors in the performance of work on such 
project will be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing for similar work in the 
immediate vicinity; for the purposes of this 
section the prevailing rates shall be those 
which are certified by the State employment 
office as being those contained in the most 
recent applications for employment at simi- 
lar work in such vicinity on file with the 
nearest office of the State employment serv- 
ice as of the time the project is first adver- 
tised for bids or negotiated as the case may 


(b) The Commissioner shall reimburse, 
through the Department of Labor, each 
State employment service for such addi- 
tional administrative costs as may be in- 
volved in furnishing the necessary wage data 
to contracting officers, contractors, and sub- 
contractors. 


This subject of education would be 
enough for the best equipped committee 
in this House, without the Labor Com- 
mittee, too. I say to you in all frankness 
and with as much honesty as I ever spoke 
in my life, for the good of this country 
I hope this Congress will someday make 
two committees out of this Education 
and Labor Committee. I presided over 
the Education ttee long before I 
did the joint c ttee. We passed 
some wonderful legislation that is still 
on the books. The Davis-Bacon Act, 
under the Secretary of Labor, just costs 
about 25 to 30 percent more to build a 
school building; that is all it costs, be- 
cause you do not think a contractor is 
going to be numskull enough not to add 
a few hundred thousand dollars on when 
he does not know what wages are going 
to be fixed by the Secretary of Labor and 
who is going to handle the classification 
of his workers and, of course, with the 
Secretary of Labor, regardless of the 
party they may be affiliated with, is con- 
trolled by the labor union heads. At 
least, this has been true for 25 years to 
my own personal knowledge. 

We talk about spending money. This 
will not break us. As far as that is con- 
cerned, as I have said before, you can 
misspend, you can overspend, you can 
overappropriate, and we can recover. 
But when you begin to put forces in 
operation affecting our basic institutions, 
the educational system of this country, 
no, you will not get them back, and you 
will not do any good. I know the history 
of what the expenditure of money mis- 
spent means. 

We sometimes hear the statement, 
“Oh, well, the Federal Government does 
not spend enough in the field of educa- 
tion.” There is a report showing the ex- 
Penditures of the Federal Government in 
the field of education, a summary of 
which was prepared by one of the finest 
research men I have ever known. He is 
with the Congressional Library. Mr. 
Charles Quattlebaum has just furnished 
me, under the definition of “educa- 
tional” which Mr. Webster provides, that 
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every one of these departments—even 
though the soldiers’ educational pro- 
gram, the GI program, is just about out; 
so it constitutes a very, very small 
amount of the expenditures—even with 
that the Federal governmental depart- 
ments are now handling and spending 
$3,618 million. 

I hope I shall be able to organize the 
committee before I leave to put some 
order into chaos. These departments 
are sending people to be educated at 
Government expense, and it ought to be 
stopped; that is all. I want them to 
have what they need. That is why this 
investigation has keen made at my re- 
quest by Mr. Quattlebaum for this year. 
Let us be honest with education and 
with educators. . 

Mr. Chairman, the bill can be drawn 
so there will not be any Federal control, 
if, first, we want to, second, leave selfish 
minority groups out, and, third, put edu- 
cation first when we are writing an edu- 
cation bill. You can write an authoriza- 
tion bill, state what the money is for and 
what it shall be spent for. Turn that 
money over to the men who have built 
this fine educational system of ours over 
a period of over 100 years, and they are 
the State officials and the folks who have 
built the buildings and run the schools. 
They know more about these problems 
than the folks who have never had any 
experience along that line. Turn the 
money over to them. Confer jurisdic- 
tion on the Federal district court in the 
capital of every State. Give them the 
jurisdiction to see to it that the money is 
spent for the purposes for which it was 
appropriated just as other dollars of the 
taxpayers are spent for the Federal Gov- 
ernment—just as honestly and strictly 
for the purpose for which it is intended. 
Keep the Commissioner of Education 
and the HEW and all the rest of the 
bureaucrats out of it. Let that money 
be protected just like any other Federal 
dollar will be protected. 

Some people get very much disturbed 
on the question of integration. Nobody 
has ever heard me make a speech on 
that, and I do not like to discuss it, for 
those who talk most about it know least 
about the actual problem. I had a school 
building built right near my home out of 
these Public Laws 874 and 815, the im- 
pacted school area laws, and they named 
that school forme. It is the only school 
in eastern North Carolina that is inte- 
grated, so I suppose that makes me a 
liberal. I do not know that it did, but I 
just thought I would mentionit. Iheard 
enough about it for a while, so I, too, talk 
about it a little bit just for fun. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Was 
there any truth in the ramor—— 

Mr. BARDEN. Just a moment, I 
want to know if you are friendly first. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am 
friendly. I just wanted to know if there 
was any truth to the rumor that when 
that was announced, you got a hammer 
and a chisel and headed down there to 
take your name off. 

Mr. BARDEN. No. There is nothing 
to that. I am in favor of school build- 
ings. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. I wish to thank my 
friend from Pennsylvania, the ranking 
minority member of my committee, so 
much. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. For years I have lis- 
tened to the debate on previous bills, 
and I have listened to the debate on this 
bill over the past few days about the need 
for education; and the need for educa- 
tion has been used as a weapon for this 
type of legislation. Yet, Mr. Chairman, 
is there one word in this bill that deals 
with the quality of education or the 
standards of education, as was so well 
pointed out by the president of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland only last week re- 
ferring to the low standards today? Is 
there anything in this bill along that 
line? 

Mr. BARDEN. No; there is not any- 
thing along that line in this bill. And 
maybe there is no place for that in a con- 
struction bill, but we are going a little 
bit haywire on this subject of thinking 
that just because we spend a million 
dollars, we have improved everything. 
You are 1,000 percent right when you call 
to our attention, that the quality of edu- 
cation is simply being forgotten. 

Mr. BECKER. That is what I wanted 
to point out. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think this NEA out- 
fit has just totally gotten their minds 
off the track. Where they used to be 
working, and working to improve 
education, now they are just about as 
powerful a lobbying outfit as I know of, 
and their love for the schools has seemed 
to change to dollar marks in their eyes. 
I think there is room for them to do bet- 
ter than they are doing and contribute 
more to education. 

Mr. BECKER. If the gentleman will 
yield for one more question, I have school 
districts in my congressional district that 
have the rates today and they have not 
got the money to build more schools 
where they have 10, 12, 13 and 14 schools, 
where the rates today are up to $38 per 
$100 on the assessed valuation for 
schools. There is nothing in this bill to 
reimburse them or help them pay on the 
bonds that they issued for their schools; 
is there? 

Mr.BARDEN. No, absolutely not, un- 
less the debt is incurred, after this bill 
becomes alaw. Then they can get some 
payment on the interest on money that 
is provided after this bill is enacted. 
And you are rendering a real service to 
your people to let them know the real 
truth early. . 

Mr. BECKER. But they will have to 
pay these appropriations, will they not, 
just the same? 

Mr. BARDEN. Of course. And, for 
instance, you might give some thought 
to this: We pass a bond issue of $50 mil- 
lion. In addition to that, my county 
passed one for $2 million. In addition 
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to that, we are assessed 34 cents last 
year for schools. Now we are pretty well 
spent out. We will never catch up, but 
we are pretty well up. There will not be 
much spending for a while. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Like the gentleman 
from North Carolina, I am opposed to 
this legislation. Basically, if the peo- 
ple throughout the country would do as 
the people have done in my State, there 
would not be such a proposal as this be- 
fore us. 

I hold in my hand a tax receipt paid 
in the month of May. This is on 160 
acres of land and is a tax receipt for 
$900. This amounts to about $5.62 an 
acre, which is about 70 cents for every 
dollar spent for school purposes. We are 
not complaining about these taxes. We 
are glad to pay them. To us the educa- 
tion of our youth is of primary im- 
portance. I wish to emphasize that if 
people in the respective States made the 
same effort that is being made in my 
State, we would not have this problem 
before us as a national question. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say this. In 
behalf of the people in the various 
States—and I think this deserves to be 
said when so much has been said about 
what they are not doing. In the outset 
of this bill it says: 

The Congress finds that despite sustained 
and vigorous efforts by the States and local 
communities which have increased current 
school construction to unprecedented levels. 


Well, they have. I have some figures 
between 1950 and 1960. They are build- 
ing 67,000 classrooms per year. Ac- 
cording to that and I do not know which 
one of these figures you want to take. 
One says 132,000 a year. If that is true, 
we are just about catching up. If it 
is 300,000, we can catch up in about 5 
years. So the people back home are do- 
ing much more than talking, and I be- 
lieve they will do better if we let them 
alone. America is still the greatest Na- 
tion on earth, with the finest educa- 
tional system on earth. We must not sell 
America or its people short. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I reai- 
ize I have only 1 minute remaining. I 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment all the Members of the House 
of Representatives for the fine effort 
they have put forth on this bill, and the 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate having 
expired, the Clerk will read the substi- 
tute amendment in the bill which, under 
the rule, is considered as an original] bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SHORT TITLE 

SEecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“School Construction Assistance Act of 
1960”’. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
KEARNS: Strike out all after the enacting 
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clause and insert: “That this Act may be 
cited as the ‘School Construction Assistance 
Act of 1960’. 


“ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN 
SCHOOLS 


“Sec. 2. In the administration of this Act, 
no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any di- 
rection, supervision, or control over the per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or program of instruc- 
tion of any school or school system. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 3. For the purpose of assisting finan- 
cially needy school districts in financing the 
construction of urgently needed school fa- 
cilities which they cannot, through exercise 
of a reasonable tax effort, finance from their 
own resources, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year, be- 
ginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, such sums as may be necessary to make 
the payments provided in this Act. 


“ALLOCATIONS 


“Sec. 4. (a) (1) For each fiscal year during 
the five-year period beginning July 1, 1960, 
and ending June 30, 1956, such amounts, not 
to exceed $600,000,000, as may be specified 
for such year by appropriation or other law 
shall be allocated by the Commissioner 
among the States on the basis of the income 
per child of school age, the number of public 
school children, and the effort for school 
purposes, of the respective States. Subject 
to the provisions of section 5, such alloca- 
tions shall be made as follows: The Commis- 
sioner shall allocate to each State for each 
fiscal year an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total to be allocated among all 
States as the product of— 


“(A) the number of public school chil- 
dren in the State (determined as provided 
in section 5(c)(1) for such fiscal year), and 

“(B) the State’s allocation ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection (b)), 


bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

(2) A State’s allocation pursuant to para- 
graph (1) shall be available during the fis- 
cal year for which it is made and during the 
following fiscal year for Federal commit- 
ments pursuant to section 7 with respect to 
obligations, to finance the construction of 
school facilities projects in such State, to- 
taling the amount of such allocation: Pro- 
vided, That a State may at any time before 
July 1, 1961, and before requesting any Fed- 
eral commitment under this Act, file with 
the Commissioner its election to have the 
availability of (a) its allocation for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1961, or (b) all its 
allocations pursuant to paragraph (1), post- 
poned for one fiscal year, and thereupon its 
allocation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, or if the State has so elected each of 
the allocations of such State shall be 
deemed, for purposes of this Act, to first be- 
come available during the fiscal year follow- 
ing that for which such allocation was orig- 
inally made. Such a commitment with re- 
spect to any obligations shall commit the 
Commissioner to pay one-half the principal 
and interest annually becoming due on such 
obligations. Such obligations may be for 
the purpose of financing all or a portion of 
the construction of school facilities projects. 
The latest maturity date of obligations (in 
any issue) with respect to which a Federal 
commitment is made under this Act may not 
be less than twenty years and not more than 
thirty years from the earliest date of any 
such obligations and the first payment of 
principal thereon shall be due not later than 
the end of the third year following such 
earliest date. 

“(b) For purposes of this Act— 

“(1) The “allocation ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 0.50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
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income per child of school age for the State 
by the income per child or school age for 
the United States except that (A) the allo- 
cation ratio shall in no case be less than 
0.25 or more than 0.75, and (B) the alloca- 
tion ratio for Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands shall be 0.75. 

*(2)(A) The allocation ratios shall be 
promulgated by the Commissioner as soon 
as possible after enactment of this Act and 
again between July 1 and September 30 of 
the year 1962, on the basis of the average of 
the incomes per child of school age for the 
States and for the United States for the 
three most recent consecutive years for 
which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. The first 
such promulgation shall be conclusive for 
purposes of this Act for each of the fiscal 
years in the period beginning July 1, 1960, 
and ending June 30, 1963, and the second for 
each of the fiscal years in the period begin- 
ning July 1, 1963, and ending June 30, 1965. 

“(B) Promulgations made before satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce for a full year on the per 
capita income of Alaska shall prescribe an 
allocation ratio for Alaska of 0.75 and, for 
purposes of such promulgations, Alaska shall 
not be included as part of the United States. 
Promulgations made thereafter but before 
per capita income data for Alaska for a full 
three-year period are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce shall be based on 
satisfactory data available therefrom for 
Alaska for such one full year or, when such 
data are available for a two-year period, for 
such two years. 

“(3) The term ‘child of school age’ means 
a member of the population between the ages 
of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

“(4) The term "Unthog inten’ means the 
fifty States. 

(5) The term ‘income per child of school 
age’ for any State or for the United States 
means the total personal income for the 
State and the United States, respectively, 
divided by the number of children of school 
age (in the State and United States, respec- 
tively). 


“MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT 
FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


“Sec.5. (a) The allocation of any State 
under section 4 for any year shall be reduced 
by the percentage (if any) by which its 
State school effort index for such year is 
less than the national school effort index 
for such year. The total of such reduction 
shall be reallocated among the remaining 
States by proportionately increasing their 
allocations under section 4 for such year. 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

“(1) The ‘State school effort index’ for 
any State for a fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the State’s school 
expenditures per public school child by (B) 
the income per child of school age for the 
State; except that the State school effort 
index shall be deemed to be equal to the 
national school effort index in the case of 
(i) Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam, (ii) Alaska, but only for years for 
which it is, under subsection (c) (4), not 
included in the United States, and (iii) any 
State for which the school expenditures per 
public school child are not less than the 
school expenditures per public school child 
for the United States; 

“(2) The ‘national school effort index’ 
for any fiscal year is the quotient obtained 
by dividing (A) the school expenditures per 
public school child for the United States 
by (B) the income per child of school age 
for the United States. 

“(c) (1) The school expenditures per 
public schcol child for any State for pur- 
poses of determining its State school effort 
index for any fiscal year means the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the total expendi- 
tures by the State and subdivisions thereof 
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for elementary or secondary education made 
from funds derived from State or local 
sources in the State, as determined by the 
Commissioner on the basis of data for the 
most recent school year for which satisfac- 
tory data for the several States are avail- 
able to him, by (B) the number of children 
im average daily attendance in public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools in such State, 


as 
most recent school year. 

“(2) The school expenditures per public 
school child for the United States for pur- 

of determining the national school 
effort index for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total 
expenditures by the States and subdivisions 
thereof for elementary or secondary educa- 
tion made from funds derived from State 
or local sources in the United States, as 
determined by the Commissioner for the 
same school year as is used under paragraph 
(1), by (B) the number of children in aver- 
age daily attendance for such year in public 
elementary or secondary schools in the 
United States, determined as provided in 

Ih (1). 

“(3) The income per child of school age 
for the States and for the United States shall, 
for purposes of subsection (b), be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner on the basis of 
the incomes per child of school age for the 
most recent year for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of 


Commerce. 

“(4) The term ‘United States’ shall not 
include Alaska for purposes of determina- 
tions made under this section before satis- 
factory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for a full year on the 
per capita income of Alaska. 


“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 6. Federal commitments may be 
made under this Act with respect to obliga- 
tions to finance the construction of school 
facilities in any State only if such State has 
submitted, and had approved under this 
section, a State plan. The Commissioner 
shall approve a State plan for purposes of 
this Act if such plan— 

“(a) provides that the State educational 
agency shall be the sole agency for admin- 
istering the plan; 

“(b) provides that a local educational 
agency will be eligible for a Federal com- 
mitment under this Act with respect to any 
obligations only if— 

“(1) such obligations are for financing in 
whole or in part, the construction of school 
facilities needed to relieve or prevent over- 
crowding, double shifts, or unhealthful or 
hazardous conditions, 

“(2) such agency undertakes to exert the 
reasonable tax effort, determined for it 
under the plan, in financing its school con- 
struction needs, 

“(3) such agency will be unable, after 
exertion of such reasonable tax effort, and 
full utilization of other resources (whether 
from Federal, State, or local sources) avail- 
able to it for financing its school construc- 
tion needs and not taken into account for 
purposes of section 8, to pay the principal 
and interest annually becoming due on such 
obligations and other outstanding obliga- 
tions of such agency for financing school 
construction; 

“(c) sets forth standards and procedures 
for determining the tax effort which each 
local educational agency applying for a 
Federal commitment under this Act will 
be required, in order to be eligible, to exert 
in financing its school construction needs, 
which standards and procedures will assure 
that the tax effort so determined will be a 
reasonable one in the light of the resources 
actually or potentially subject to taxation 
by such agency, the relative local and State 
shares in financing school construction, and 
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the tax effort exerted and the methods of 
financing used by other local educational 
agencies in the State. Such standards and 
criteria shall also take into account the tax 
effort which local educational agencies 
should reasonably be expected to exert to 
meet other public elementary or 
educational expenses including the payment 
of adequate teachers’ salaries, and may, if 
the State so elects, provide for a reduction 
in a local educational agency’s reasonable tax 
effort for school construction financing if 
and to the extent such local educational 
agency exerts more than a reasonable tax 
effort to meet such other educational ex- 
penses; 

“(d) sets forth standards and procedures 
for determining the order of priority for 
projects under the plan in case the alloca- 
tion of the State for any year under this Act 
is not adequate to permit the making, dur- 
ing the period for which such allocation 
is available, of all Federal commitments re- 
quested by local educational agencies in the 
State; which standards and procedures shall 
assure (1) that the highest priority will be 
given to local educational agencies which 
are least able, solely because of lack of 
economic resources, to finance from the re- 
sources available to them the full cost of 
the school facilities needed to relieve or pre- 
vent overcrowding, double shifts, or un- 
healthful or hazardous conditions, and (2) 
that in other respects the order of priority 
will be based on relative need for financial 
aid in the construction of such school facil- 
ities and the relative urgency of the need 
for such facilities; 

“(e) provides for affording to every appli- 
cant whose application to be included in a 
State request under section 7 for a Federal 
commitment is denied, an opportunity for 
@ hearing before the State educational 
agency; 

“(f) provides for the establishment of 
standards on a State level for planning and 
construction of school facilities. 

(1) a description of the school facilities 
project with respect to which the request is 

“(g) provides that the State educational 
agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner, in such form and containing 
such information, as are reasonably neces- 
sary to enable the Commissioner to perform 
his duties under this Act. 


“FEDERAL COMMITMENTS 


“Sec. 7. (a) In the case of each project for 
the construction of school facilities for a 
local educational agency to be financed by 
obligations for which the State educational 
agency requests a Federal commitment 
under this Act, the State educational agency 
shall include in its request— 

“a description of the school facilities proj- 
ect with respect to which the request is 
made and its estimate of the cost of con- 
struction of such project; 

“(2) the amount of the obligations which 
are to be covered by the commitment; 

“(3) a certification— 

“(A) that it has determined, in accord- 
ance with the standards and procedures in 
the State plan approved under section 6, 
that the local educational agency is eligible 
for such commitment with respect to such 
obligations and such project is entitled to 
priority over other projects within the 
State; 

“(B) that such project is consistent with 
any applicable State redistricting plans or 
policies and is in accord with applicable 
State construction laws and standards; 

“(C) if any portion of the cost of con- 
struction of such project is not to be met 
from the proceeds of such obligations, that 
the financing of such portion has been 
arranged, 

“(4) assurance, satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner— 
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“(A) that the local educational agency 
will take appropriate steps, including a pub- 
lic offering of the obligations, to secure the 
most favorable rate of interest and other 
terms for such obligations; 

“(B) that the local educational agency 
will during each year in which such obli- 
gations are outstanding, exert the reason- 
able tax effort, determined for it pursuant 
to the State plan, for financing its school 
construction needs, will certify to the Com- 
missioner the amount of the revenues 
thereby produced, and will apply any sur- 
plus in such revenues to payment of the 
principal and interest becoming due in such 
year on the obligations covered by such 
commitment. 


For purposes of this subparagraph, the 
existence and amount of any surplus in 
revenues produced by exercise of a rea- 
sonable tax effort shall be determined by 
adding to the revenues produced by the 
exercise of the reasonable tax effort any 
other resources available to the local educa- 
tional agency for payments on account 
of debts incurred for construction of school 
facilities, subtracting from the sum thereby 
obtained any payments made on account of 
debts incurred for such purpose by the local 
educational before the request for 
the Federal commitment here involved was 
field by the State educational agency, and 
further subtracting therefrom any payments 
made on account of debts incurred for such 
purpose by the local educational agency 
after such filing but approved by the State 
educational agency upon a finding that the 
school facilities project for which such debts 
were incurred is needed to relieve or prevent 
overcrowding, double shifts, or unhealthful 
or hazardous conditions. 

“(b) If the Commissioner finds that the 
request of a State educational agency for a 
Federal commitment with respect to any 
obligations meets the requirements of sub- 
section (a) and that the amount of such 
obligations does not exceed the amount re- 
maining in the State’s allocation or alloca- 
tions available for the purpose, the Commis- 
sioner shall, subject to the provisions of 
section 8, make the Federal commitment re- 
quested with respect to the obligations 
specified. 

“(c) In the case of a project for the 
construction of school facilities for a local 
educational agency which would in all re- 
spects qualify for a Federal commitment 
under this section but for the local educa- 
tional agency’s inability by reason of State 
legal restrictions to issue obligations, the 
State educational agency may request the 
Commissioner to reserve out of any amount 

in the State’s allocation or alloca- 
tions available for a fiscal year, an amount 
equal to the obligations that would, if issued 
by the local educational agency, qualify for 
a Federal commitment. If the Commissioner 
finds that the obligations of such agency 
in the amount requested would if issued 
qualify for a Federal commitment, the State’s 
allocation for such year shall be charged in 
the amount of such obligations and the Com- 
missioner shall make a Federal commitment 
with respect to obligations of such agency 
in such amount which are issued by such 
agency at any time prior to June 30, 1968. 


“STATE COMMITMENTS 


“Sec. 8. No Federal commitment may be 
made with respect to any obligations for 
financing, in whole or in part, the construc- 
tion of a school facilities project unless the 
State makes an equally binding commit- 
ment to pay one-half of the principal and 
interest annually due on such 
obligations; except that the State may make 
a capital grant to cover part of the cost of 
such construction, in which case the Fed- 
eral commitment with respect to so much 
of such obligations as do not exceed the 
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amount of such capital grant shall be to pay 
in full the principal and interest annually 
becoming due thereon. 


“STATES EXCLUSIVELY RESPONSIBLE FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION FINANCING 


“Sec. 9, If exclusive responsibility for the 
financing of the construction of school fa- 
cilities in any State, or in any portion of 
a State, has been assumed by the State, the 
Commissioner may, to the extent he deems 
such action necessary to achieve- the pur- 
poses of this Act, modify or make inapplica- 
ble to such State or portion thereof, as the 
case may be, any of the provisions of this 
Act which he determines to be inappropriate 
by reason of the absence of a local educa- 
tional agency or agencies responsible for such 
financing. 

“PEDERAL PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 10. The Commissioner shall from 
time to time pay in advance or otherwise, 
to such agency or person or persons as may 
be designated in the request of a State 
agency pursuant to section 7 with respect 
to any obligations, so much of the princi- 
pal and interest becoming due thereon each 
year as is required to be paid under the 
Federal commitment under this Act. Such 
payments for any year shall be reduced by 
the amount, if any, which the local educa- 
tional agency issuing such obligations has 
applied, as provided in section 7(a) (4), out 
of any surplus in its revenues to the princi- 
pal and interest in such obligations becoming 
due in such year. 

“FAILURE OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY TO 
EXERT REASONABLE TAX EFFORT 

“Sec. 11. If any local educational agency 
with respect to whose obligations a Federal 
commitment under this Act has been made 
fails, during any period in which such obli- 
gations are outstanding, to exert the reason- 
able tax effort determined for it under the 
State plan, such agency shall be obligated to 
repay to the United States the additional 
amount it would have applied toward pay- 
ment of the principal and interest on such 
oblig¢stions as provided in section 17(a) (4) 
had such agency exerted such a tax effort. 

“ABANDONMENT OF PROJECTS 

“Sec. 12. If any project financed by obli- 
gations with respect to which a Federal com- 
mitment has been made under this Act, is 
abandoned or is not completed within a rea- 
sonable period, determined under regulations 
of the Commissioner, after such obligations 
have been sold, the United States shall be 
entitled to recover from the State in which 
such project is located or from the local edu- 
cational agency issuing such obligations, or 
both, the amount of the payments which the 
United States made with respect to such 
obligations or such lesser amount as may be 
reasonable under the circumstances (as de- 
termined by agreement of the parties or by 
action brought in the Federal district court 
for the district in which such project is lo- 
cated). 

“LABOR STANDARDS 

“Sec. 13. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
make any commitment under this Act with 
respect to obligations to finance the con- 
struction of any school facilities project, ex- 
cept upon adequate assurance that all la- 
borers and mechanics employed by contrac- 
tors or subcontractors in the performance of 
work on such project will be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on simi- 
lar construction in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a—5), and will receive compensation 
at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times the basic rate of pay for all hours 
worked in any workweek in excess of eight 
hours in any workday or forty hours in the 
workweek, as the case may be. 
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“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a) of this section, the author- 
ity and functions set forth in Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 
Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the Act of June 
13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 14. (a) The Commissioner, in addi- 
tion to other powers conferred by this Act, 
shall have power to agree to modifications 
of Federal commitments made under this 
Act and of obligations with respect to which 
such commitments have been made and to 
pay, compromise, waive, or release any right, 
title, claim, lien, or demand, however arising 
or acquired under this Act; except that 
nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to affect the power of the Attorney 
General in the conduct of litigation arising 
under this Act. 

“(b) Financial transactions of the Com- 
missioner in making Federal commitments, 
and payments with respect thereto, pursuant 
to this Act, and vouchers approved by the 
Commissioner in connection with such finan- 
cial transactions, shall be final and conclu- 
sive upon all officers of the Government; ex- 
cept that all such transactions shall be sub- 
ject to audit by the General Accounting Of- 
fice at such times and in such manner as the 
Comptroller General may by regulation 
prescribe. 


“SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


“Sec. 15. Any holder of obligations with 
respect to which a Federal commitment has 
been made under this Act may bring suit 
against the United States to enforce any 
duty of the Commissioner under this Act or 
any undertaking of the Commissioner pur- 
suant to a commitment under this Act. In 
any action arising under this Act to which 
the United States is a party, the district 
courts of the United States shall have juris- 
diction, without regard to the amounts in- 
volved. Such action shall be brought in 
the district court of the United States for 
the judicial district in which the plaintiff, 
or any of the plaintiffs if there are more 
than one, resides, or has his principal place 
of business or, if he does not have his prin- 
cipal place of business within any such 
judicial district, in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 16. For purposes of this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
(United States) Commissioner of Education. 

“(b) The term ‘State’ includes Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

“(c) The term ‘State educational agency’ 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
or secondary schools, or (if different) the 
officer or agency primarily responsible for 
State construction or supervision of con- 
struction of such schools, whichever may be 
designated by the Governor or by State law. 

“(d) The term ‘local educational agency’ 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of public 
education in a city, county, township, school 
district, or political subdivision in a State. 
If a separate local public authority has re- 
sponsibility for the provision or maintenance 
of school facilities for any local educational 
agency or the financing of the construction 
thereof, such term includes such other 
authority. 

“(e) The term ‘school facilities’ includes 
classrooms and related facilities for public 
elementary or secondary education; initial 
equipment, machinery, and utilities neces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes; and 
interests in land (including site, grading, and 
improvement) on which such facilities are 
constructed. Such term does not include 
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athletic stadiums, nor. does it include struc. 
tures or facilities intended primarily for 
events, such as athletic exhibitions, contests, 
or games, for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 

“(f) The terms ‘construct’, ‘constructing’, 
and ‘construction’ include the preparation 
of drawings and specifications for school 
facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, alter- 
ing, remodeling, improving, or extending 
school facilities; and the inspection and 
supervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

“(g) The term ‘obligations’ means any 
bonds, notes, interim certificates, debentures, 
certificates of indebtedness, or other evidence 
of indebtedness. 


“WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec. 17. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, 
finds that— 


“(1) the State plan approved under sec- 
tion 6 has been so changed that it no longer 
complies with the requirements of such 
section; or 

“(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such requirement; 


the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that no further Federal commitments 
will be made under this Act with respect to 
obligations to finance the construction of 
school facilities projects in the State (or, 
in his discretion, that further commitments 
will not be made for projects in the State 
affected by such failure), until he is satisfied 
that there will no longer be any such failure. 
Until he is so satisfied the Commissioner 
shall make no further Federal commitments 
with respect to projects in such State under 
this Act (or shall limit commitments to 
projects with respect to which there is no 
such failure). 

“(b) (1) If any State is dissatisfied with 
the Commissioner’s action under subsection 
(a) of this section, such State may appeal 
to the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which such State is located. The 
summons and notice of appeal may be served 
at any place in the United States. 

“(2) The findings of fact by the Com- 
missioner, unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence, shall be con- 
clusive; but the court, for good cause shown, 
may remand the case to the Commissioner 
to take further evidence, and the Commis- 
sioner may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous 
action. Such new or modified findings of 
fact shall likewise be conclusive unless sub- 
stantially contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. 

“(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


“UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


“Sec. 18. In administering the provisions 
of this Act, the Commissioner is authorized 
to utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government, in ac- 
cordance with agreements between the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the head thereof. Payment for such 
services and facilities shall be made in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, as may 
be agreed upon by the Secretary and the 
head of the agency concerned. 


“DELEGATION OF COMMISSIONER’S FUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 19. The Commissioner is authorized 
to delegate any of his functions under this 
Act, except the making of regulations, to 
any officer or employee of the Office of 
Education. 
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“APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec. 20. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary for administration 
of this Act.” 

Mr. KEARNS (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
ynanimous consent that the amendment 
be considered as read and open to 

nt. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, as you 
all recall, in the debate the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 

the administration bill very 
thoroughly. I think he did a fine job. 
I covered many aspects of it during the 
remarks I had to make, and I sincerely 
hope it will be accepted, knowing that 
this bill, if passed by the House, could 
become legislation which will be signed 
by the President, and we would have 
school construction in the United States 
of America. I urge each and every one 
of you during this debate to fairly and 
conscientiously consider this legislation, 
H.R. 12259. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. I should like to read at this time, 
because I do not think it has been called 
formally to the Members’ attention, part 
of a letter written by Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kearns!, dated yesterday. Mr. Flem- 
ming states: 

First of all I hope that the House will 
approve the proposal made by the adminis- 
tration in this area. This proposal would 
make possible the construction of 75,000 
classrooms over a period of 5 years as con- 
trasted with the smaller number that would 
be constructed under the pending bill over 
a period of 3 years. Also, it makes provision 
for Federal assistance in accordance with 
sound fiscal policy. We believe the admin- 
istration proposal is by far the soundest and 
best solution to the problem. 


Then he goes on to comment on the 
eventuality of not having this proposal 
adopted in committee and what would be 
=. with respect to the committee 

I do urge that we consider favorably 
this proposal. It would have far less 
impact on the Federal budget and yet 
would commit us to an extensive pro- 
sram of help in the building of class- 
rooms. I think it has been well thought 
through. Under the circumstances it 
offers by far the best solution to the 
problem that we are facing here today; 
so I urge that we do consider this 
amendment favorably. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the question involved 
in the proposal before us offered by our 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
embodies the complete 1959 administra- 
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tion recommendations. Rather exten- 
sive hearings were held on this matter 
last year. The hearings developed a 
considerable number of almost insuper- 
able legal problems for the States in- 
volved respecting their constitutions, re- 
specting their methods, well established 
and well operating, of school financing. 

It is alleged that this would generate 
a considerable amount of construction 
for fewer dollars. I might point cut 
that it involves a 30-year program which 
would cost the Federal Government 
some $2.2 billion. In recognition of the 
spirit in which it was offered and of the 
fact that there may be a few States 
which could avail themselves of it in the 
alternative as offered in H.R. 10128 after 
considerable discussion in the subcom- 
mittee and by the full committee sub- 
sequently a section was added to the 
original H.R. 10128 embodying the pre- 
cise principle involved in the substitute. 

The effect of the adoption of this 
substitute would be simply that there 
would be no grant program on a match- 
ing or any other basis, that we would 
be left absolutely with the alternative 
of a bond financing program. A great 
number of States would be forced to 
change their constitutions and to make 
extensive legal repairs because of the 
violence of such a program, if it were 
the only one with no alternative offered. 

We on the committee feel that in 
recognition of the small amount of 
merit at least embodied in this that we 
have taken care of it and are recog- 
nizing it by including the States which, 
if they so desire, may avail themselves 
of this section; States which do not 
have legal impediments. Therefore, it 
does to the extent as is represented in 
H.R. 10128 have that merit. 

I urge defeat of the substitute, and 
suggest to those who support the prin- 
ciple that it is embodied in the bill be- 
fore us. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last few 
weeks we have heard debate on admin- 
istration procurement policies. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] offered 
an amendment which dealt with the ad- 
ministration practice of storing grain 
in privately owned warehouses even 
when Government-owned warehouse 
space was available at lower cost. 

Earlier I offered an amendment aimed 
at the administration practice of using 
private facilities for the production of 
defense materials, even when Govern- 
ment-owned facilities were available at 
less expense. 

The administration has _ evidently 
adopted an across-the-board policy of 
inserting a private individual or corpo- 
ration between the Government and the 
tasks it undertakes. Now the adminis- 
tration is asking us to insert a private 
lender between the people of the United 
States and their school systems. 

May I point out to the Members of the 
House that this administration proposal, 
if adopted, would provide for $1.5 billion 
worth of federally underwritten con- 
struction. It would cost us $2.2 billion 
to get this $1.5 billion worth of con- 
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struction, I do not know whether the 
Congress wants to spend $2.2 billion over 
a period of 30 years or not. If we do we 
should do it in such a way that all of 
the $2.2 billion. would go into the con- 
struction of schools, getting half again 
as many classrooms, and not by using 
nearly one-third of the total to pay in- 
terest to the lenders. It is our objective 
to build classrooms, not banks. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. .I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEW. _ Is it not true 
that in section 5(B) of the committee 
bill we have recognized the validity of 
the principle incorporated in the amend- 
ment which we are now considering? 
In section 5(B) are we not offering an 
alternative to the State, to accept either 
direct grants or this kind of assistance, 
which the gentleman feels is not useful 
and which he feels is going to aid some- 
one other than the school districts? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not 
true that the basic question is whether 
we should pay the Federal share of the 
cost of additional schoolrooms either in 
lump sum through direct grants or over 
@ period of years? 

Is there any basic principle that we 
are violating if we choose the traditional 
method of paying for the schoolrooms 
over a period of years as school districts 
do? Obviously in most cases there is 
not the necessary money at home to 
build the schools in lumpsum. It seems 
to me that the Federal Government can 
use the same approach; also, if by that 
method we can build more schools for 
less money, it seems to me we might well 
consider this on its merits. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. 'THOMPSON of New Jersey. In 
my remarks just preceding, I acknowl- 
edged that there are a few isolated juris- 
dictions in which this program could be 
availed of without changing constitu- 
tions and expensive litigation. To that 
extent we do recognize that it has bene- 


fits, and we are very glad on that basis. 


to include it in the bill. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. While I 
agree that it is perfectly all right, and 
certainly more to the liking of some 
Members of the House, to have an alter- 
native procedure available, such as the 
gentleman from New Jersey is advocat- 
ing, I do not think we should require 
anyone to avail himself of this procedure 
as provided in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KEARNS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object, 
and I will object to all extensions of time. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, the 
poet, Robert Frost, in his poem, “Road 


rears re ares nee ba eaceeaces 
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Not Taken,” starts out with these 
lines—— 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 


inquiry? 

Mr, MATTHEWS. Willit be taken out 
of my time? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be taken out 
of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I regret I cannot 
yield to my beloved colleague. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I inquire for what 
purpose the gentleman is addressing the 
Committee? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am in opposition 
to the amendment to the original bill, 
but I moved to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr, BAILEY. The gentleman is not 
proposing an amendment? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Not at this time; 
no. 
Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida {[Mr. MATTHEWS] 
has expired. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MATTHEWS moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, in 
his poem, “The Road Not Taken,” 
Robert Frost begins with these interest- 
ing and challenging words: 

Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 

And sorry I could not travel both. 


We today have two roads ahead of us 
insofar as the support of public educa- 
tion is concerned. The one road is well 
traveled; it has been tried and not found 
wanting. I refer to the constitutional 
road, the States rights road, which dur- 
ing the past 20 years has made possible 
increased expenditures for educational 
institutions to the extent of 642 percent, 
while enrollment has increased 56 per- 
cent—an expenditure which has in- 
creased from $3.1 billion in the school 
year 1939-40 to $24 billion 20 years 
later—with only $300 million, or less 
than 2 percent of this total amount com- 
ing from the Federal Government, and 
that was largely for buildings in federal- 
ly impacted areas. In my own State of 
Florida, expenditures for public educa- 
tion from kindergarten to 2 years on 
the junior college level have increased 
from $185 million in 1956 to an esti- 
mated $374 million in 1961. By follow- 
ing the States rights road, we have 
spent $19 billion for public school build- 
ings since World War II, and in recent 
years, classrooms have been built at the 
rate of 66,700 each year. If this ap- 
proximate rate is continued, the esti- 
mated shortage of 132,400 classrooms 
will soon be eliminated. May I remind 
you that only several hundred school 
districts out of 40,000 have exhausted 
their resources and the States wherein 
these districts are located can far better 
lend a helping hand for school construc- 
tion purposes than the Federal Govern- 
— whose national debt is $290 bil- 

on. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, surely we need to 
do more for education. There is no 
question about that. Despite the prog- 
ress we have made, we must do more. 
My contention is that we must still fol- 
low along the proven, constitutional 
States rights road. We should keep the 
way which avoids the pitfalls of Federal 
control. If given the opportunity, I am 
going to introduce as an amendment to 
the bill under discussion a proposal that 
will permit the States to keep 1 percent 
of the Federal income taxes which have 
been collected in each State or terri- 
tory to remain there without first com- 
ing to Washington, for the use of educa- 
tion only, and on such terms as the State 
educational authorities may direct. 
This proposal, in its first year, Mr. 
Chairman, would permit a far greater 
source of revenue than the one implied 
in H.R. 10128. 

Now, if we do not follow the constitu- 
tional States rights road, we venture on 
a dangerous road which will have as its 
inevitable end the Federal control of our 
public education. 

May I remind you that in this aid for 
school construction bill, which we are 
considering, we have the first all-inclu- 
sive program of aid to general education. 
There is absolutely no precedent for this 
in the various educational programs that 
we have on the statute books at the 
present time, sponsored by the Federal 
Government. Many of these laws are 
familiar to us, such as the Morrill Act, 
the Land-Grant College Act, the Smith- 
Hughes Act for Vocational Education, 
the national school lunch program, 
assistance to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas, the GI bill for World 
War II and Korean veterans, and more 
recently, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. These programs have not 
been related to general education but 
rather to grants of land or money for 
the development of certain study areas 
for child health programs, or to fulfill 
definite responsibilities which were a di- 
rect result of Federal activity. May I 
remind you of this all-important fac- 
tor—the States could give up these 
specific programs, if Federal control of 
these programs ever became an issue. 
But, once the 50 States begin a program 
of accepting general support for school 
buildings, the next inevitable step would 
be support for teachers’ salaries, a step 
that has already been taken by the other 
body, and then dependence on the Fed- 
eral Government would be such that no 
matter what Federal controls were 
necessary, the financial aid would have 
to be maintained in order for the schools 
to remain open. 

The so-called National Defense Edu- 
cation Act which was passed last year 
contained the words “national defense” 
as a gimmick so the ball could start roll- 
ing toward the present program of gen- 
eral aid to public school education. 
May I remind you that some of the most 
ardent supporters of the so-called Na- 
tional Defense Education Act are now 
very much opposed to the inclusion of 
the loyalty oath of this act. If the 
purpose of this act is to make us strong 
from the standpoint of national de- 
fense, it would seem to me that certainly 
those that participate in its advantages 
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ought to claim it a signal honor to attest 


their loyalty to America. What is 
wrong for a student who receives one of 
these national defense loans to attest 
he does not believe in, or is not a mem- 
ber of, and does not support any organi- 
zation that believes in or teaches the 
overthrow of the U.S. Government by 
force or violence, or unconstitutiona] 
methods? What is wrong about saying, 
“I do solemnly swear or affirm that I wil] 
bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America and will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States against all 
its enemies, foreign and domestic,’”? 
How Khrushchev’s hands must have 
been strengthened at the recent summit 
conference, when by reason of his many 
spies in this country, he realized that 
there were many people in America who 
opposed loyalty oaths in a National De- 
fense Act. So I say again, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I feel the main purpose of the 
National Defense Education Act was not 
for the defense of this country—pri- 
marily, it was to start the ball rolling 
for the massive program of Federal aid 
envisioned in this bill, and in the other 
bills which will inevitably follow. 

The very fact that Congress saw fit to 
include the loyalty oath in the National 
Defense Education Act is an example of 
Federal control over education. I be- 
lieve that Congress had the right to im- 
pose the loyalty oath. I think the Fed- 
eral Government has the right to con- 
trol that which it finances. 

Insofar as the graduate scholarships 
made possible by the National Defense 
Education Act, leading educators of the 
country are fearful that if these scholar- 
ships ever total 25 percent of the grad- 
uate students in America, that Federal 
control of our graduate levels will be a 
fact. 

We cannot avoid Federal control of 
education if this bill is passed and we 
travel a new road. May I remind you 
that in the debate on the so-called civil 
rights bill of 1960, there was included in 
the measure, at first, provisions whereby 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare could operate schools that were 
partly constructed with Federal funds in 
so-called federally impacted areas with- 
out any consultation whatsoever with 
the local school authorities in the event 
these schools were closed because of 
problems related to integration. The 
sponsors of the bill, in other words, said 
in no uncertain language that schools, 
even though they have been built with 
only 5 percent or 10 percent of Federal 
funds, can be controlled, lock, stock, and 
barrel, by the Federal Government when 
the agencies of that Government deem 
it desirable. Proponents of this plan in 
the civil rights bill, by their actions, 
said to you and to me that they felt that 
this control covers such matters as text- 
books, teachers’ salaries, and all of the 
various activities that go to make up pub- 
lic schools. Of course, the possibility of 
this control was somewhat abated, but 
only after a vigorous fight on the floor 
of this historic Chamber, a fight which 
many of you well remember. 

Mr. Chairman, in my lifetime, I have 
seen the overwhelming Federal control 
and the results of Federal control of edu- 
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cation in two powerful nations. In 1917 
the Communists established the Federal 
control of schools in the Soviet Union 
and, as a result, we observe today the 
terrible tyranny of the left. A few years 
later the Nazis assumed the complete 
control of the schools in Germany, and 
we saw the despicable tyranny of the 
right. I say to you, with all of the con- 
viction that I possess, that if this bill is 
enacted, it will inevitably lead to a 
tyranny of the right or the left. 

If this bill is enacted into law, 40,000 
local school boards will, in the not dis- 
tant future, be compelled to turn to 
Washington for manna every year and 
this manna will come at the very dear 
price of Federal control. 

For a mess of pottage this bill will de- 
prive us of the right to operate our 
schools at the local level. 

Woodrow Wilson said: 

The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it. 


The most overwhelming increase of 
governmental power that has been sug- 
gested to us in the history of our great 
Republic is the suggestion that we begin 
now a massive overall program of Federal 
aid to education which will inevitably 
extend the power of the Central Govern- 
ment, with the loss of liberty in the 50 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, after the French mili- 
tary setback in November of 1757, Louis 
XV was credited with having said, ‘“‘After 
us the deluge.” Unless we use the States 
rights constitutional method for the sup- 
port of our schools, we shall add to our 
national debt a burden which belongs to 
the States and a burden that will heap 
upon the generations we profess to serve 
an intolerable situation that will make 
them wonder if we, in our day, did not 
say, aS was attributed to Louis XV of 
France, ‘“‘After us the deluge.” 

On the wall in back of the President’s 
chair during the sessions of the Consti- 
tutional Convention a painted sunburst 
could be seen. As the last member signed 
the Constitution, on September 17, 1787, 
Benjamin Franklin reported: 

I have often and often in the course of the 
session, and the vicissitudes of my hopes and 
fears as to its issue, looked at that behind the 
President without being able to tell whether 
it was rising or was setting. But now, at 
length, I have the happiness to know that 
it is a rising and not a setting sun. 


I believe with all my heart that if we 
permit the Federal control of education, 
that would follow the passage of this 
measure, in the years not far ahead we 
shall witness a setting sun, America, in 
a galaxy of heavenly bodies, the loftiest 
Place in which would have been reserved 
to our beloved country, had we followed 
the Constitution of our forefathers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, as a member of the commit- 
tee I rise in opposition to the preferential 
motion, and I yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Florida. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 

he amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns]. 
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The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Metcatr: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “That this Act 
may be cited as the ‘School Assistance Act of 
1960.’ 

“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
authorize a two-year program of Federal 
grants to the States to provide assistance in 
the construction of urgently needed public 
elementary and secondary school facilities in 
local communities and for teachers’ salaries. 


“ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN 
SCHOOLS 


“Sec. 3. In the administration of this Act, 
no department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over (1) the 
policy determination, personnel, curriculum, 
program of instruction, or the administra- 
tion or operation of any school or school sys- 
tem, or (2) the location, design, plans, 
specifications, or architectural drawings of 
any school building or school facility con- 
structed with financial assistance provided 
under this Act, or (3) in any manner specify 
or direct the amount or amounts of salary 
that any teacher or teachers can or cannot 
be paid with funds made available under 
this Act, or (4) promulgate and require as a 
condition precedent to the allocation of 
funds under this Act any rule, regulation, 
or directive other than those specifically au- 
thorized under the provisions of this Act. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, and for the next fiscal year, an 
amount equal to $10 times a number equal to 
the school-age population of the United 
States, for the purpose of making payments 
to State educational agencies to provide as- 
Sistance in the construction of urgently 
needed public elementary and secondary 
school facilities in local communities and 
for teachers’ salaries under this Act. 


“ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall allot 
for each fiscal year to each State, from the 
total amount appropriated for such year pur- 
suant to section 4, an amount which bears 
the same ratio to such total as such State’s 
school-age population bears to the total 
school-age population of all the States, sub- 
ject to such adjustments, if any, as result 
from the applications of sections 6 and 8. 

“‘(b) As soon as possible after amounts ap- 
propriated under section 4 become available 
for payment, the Commissioner shall pay to 
each State, which has complied with the pro- 
visions of section 7 for the year with respect 
to which such payment is to be made, the 
amount allotted to it pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section. 


‘““MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT 
FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


“Sec. 6. (a) The allotment of any State 
under section 5 shall be reduced by the per- 
centage (if any) by which its State school 
effort index for such year is less than the 
national school effort index for such year, 
with the exception that during the first year 
that allotments are made under this Act this 
provision shall not be applicable. The total 
of such reductions shall be reallotted among 
the remaining States by proportionately in- 
creasing their allotments under section 5 for 
such year. 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the ‘State school effort index’ for any 
State for a fiscal year is the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the State’s school ex- 
penditures per public school child by (B) 
the income per child of school age for the 
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State; except that the State school effort in- 
dex shall be deemed to be equal to the na- 
tional school effort index in the case of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
the District of Columbia. 

“(2) the ‘national school effort index’ for 
any fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (A) the school expenditures per 
public school child for all the States (exclu- 
sive of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and the District of Columbia) by (B) 
the income per child of school age for all 
such States. 

““(c)(1) The school expenditures per pub- 
lic school child for any State for purposes of 
determining its State school effort index for 
any fiscal year means the quotient obtained 
by dividing (A) the total expenditures by 
the State and subdivisions thereof for ele- 
mentary and secondary education made from 
funds derived from State and local sources 
in the State, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of data for the most 
recent school year for which satisfactory data 
for the several States are available to him, 
by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance in public elementary and 
secondary schools in such State, as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner for such most 
recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public 
school child for all the States for purposes 
of determining the national school effort in- 
dex for any fiscal year means the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the total expendi- 
tures by all the States (exclusive of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) and subdivisions thereof 
for elementary and secondary education 
made from funds derived from State and lo- 
cal sources, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner for the same school year as is used 
under paragraph (1), by (B) the number of 
children in average daily attendance for such 
year in public elementary and secondary 
schools in all such States, determined as pro- 
vided in paragraph (1). 

“(3) The income per child of school age 
for any State and for all the States shall, 
for purposes of subsection (b), be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner on the basis of 
the incomes per child of school age for the 
most recent year for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“STATE APPLICATIONS 

“Sec. 7. The State education agency of each 
State which desires to receive an allotment 
and payment under this Act shall submit an 
application to the Commissioner which— 

“‘(a) provides assurance that the State edu- 
cation agency shall be the sole agency for 
administering the funds received under this 
Act; 

“‘(b) provides assurance that funds will be 
allocated among school facilities construc- 
tion projects within the State so that priority 
is given to local education agencies which, 
in the judgment of the State education 
agency, have the greatest need for additional 
school facilities; and which are least able to 
finance the cost of needed school facilities; 

“(c) provides assurance that every appli- 
cant, whose application for funds received 
under this Act for a construction project is 
denied, will be given an opportunity for a 
hearing before the State education agency; 

“(d) sets forth procedures for such fiscal] 
control as may be necessary to assure proper 
disbursement of funds paid to the State un- 
der this Act; 

“(e) specifies the proportion of its State 
allotment that will be expended for (1) the 
construction of school facilities and (2) for 
teachers’ salaries; and 

“(f) certifies that funds the State educa- 
tion agency specifies for teachers’ salaries 
will be distributed among the local educa- 
tion agencies of the State to be expended 
solely for teachers’ salaries in accordance 
with this Act. 
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In the case of any State in which a State 
agency has exclusive responsibility for the 
financing of the construction of school fa- 
cilities, the Commissioner may modify or 
make inapplicable any of the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section with respect to the funds 
specified for school construction to the ex- 
tent he deems such action appropriate in the 
light of the special governmental or school 
organization of such State. 


“MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL 
COMMUNITIES 


“Sec. 8. (a) A State in order to receive its 
allotment after the first year that allotments 
are made under this Act must have increased 
its expenditures for public elementary and 
secondary education from State and local 
sources in the previous year above the 
amount it spent in the base school year 1959-— 
1960 by an amount that is not less than 50 
per centum of the amount of Federal funds 
received by the State under this Act in said 
previous year: Provided, That the State al- 
lotment shall be reduced by an amount equal 
to the sum by which the State fails to match 
the prescribed amount set forth in this sec- 
tion. The total of such reduction shall be 
reallotted among the remaining States by 
proportionately increasing their allotments 
under section 4. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section ex- 
penditures for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation for any year means the total ex- 
penditures for public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools by the State and subdivisions 
thereof made from funds derived from State 
and local sources in the State, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of data 
supplied to him by the State education 
agencies. 

“(c) A State shall be considered to have 
matched its Federal funds in any year in 
which its school-age population is less than 
its school-age population in the base school 
year 1959-1960. 

“(d) If for any reason a State should fail 
to receive funds under this Act in any given 
year, for the purposes of the matching pro- 
visions contained in subsection (a), the 
State will be considered to have received 
Federal funds under this Act in that year. 


“PERIOD FOR USE OF FUNDS AND 
CERTIFICATION BY STATES 


“Sec. 9. (a) Upon receipt by the State, 
funds paid under this Act for any fiscal 
year shall thereafter be deemed to be State 
funds to be distributed and expended in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act not 
later than the end of the fiscal year follow- 
ing such fiscal year for which such funds 
were distributed. 

“(b) The State education agency of each 
State receiving funds under this Act shall, 
prior to the termination of such following 
fiscal year, (1) certify the amount of such 
funds received by such State which have 
been so distributed and expended, and (2) 
pay to the Commissioner any amount of 
such funds which have not been so ex- 
pended. 

“(c) Any funds paid to the Commission- 
er under the provisions of this section shall 
be reallotted and paid to the States under 
the provisions of this Act during the fiscal 
year following that in which such funds 
were so paid to the Commissioner. 


“LABOR STANDARDS 


“Sec. 10. (a) The State education agency 
of each State which receives funds under 
this Act shall give adequate assurance to 
the Commissioner that all laborers and me- 
chanics employed by contractors or subcon- 
tractors in the performance of work on 
school construction financed in whole or 
in part under this Act will be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as de- 
termined by the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5). 
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“(b) With respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section 
the Secretary of Labor shall act in accord- 
ance with Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 11. For the purposes of this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
(United States) Commissioner of Education. 

“(b) The term ‘State’ includes Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“(c) The term ‘State education agency’ 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, or, if different, the 
Officer or agency primarily responsible for 
State construction or supervision of con- 
struction of such schools, whichever may 
be designated by the Governor or by State 
law. 

“(d) The term ‘local education agency’ 
means a board of education or other legal- 
ly constituted local school authority hav- 
ing administrative control and direction of 
free public education in a city, county, town- 
ship, school district, or political subdivision 
in a State; except that, in any State in 
which a State agency has exclusive respon- 
sibility for the financing of the construc- 
tion of school facilities, it means such State 
agency. If a separate public authority has 
responsibility for the provision or mainte- 
nance of school facilities for any local edu- 
cational agency or the financing of the con- 
struction thereof, such term includes such 
other authority. 

“(e) The term ‘school facilities’ means 
classrooms and related facilities (including 
furniture, instructional materials other than 
textbooks, equipment, machinery, and utili- 
ties necessary or appropriate for school pur- 
poses) for education which are provided by 
a school district for elementary or secondary 
education, in the applicable State, at pub- 
lic expense and under public supervision and 
direction; and interests in land (including 
site, grading, and improvement) on which 
such facilities are constructed. Such term 
does not include athletic stadiums, or struc- 
tures, or facilities intended primarily for 
events, such as athletic exhibitions, con- 
tests, or games, for which admission is to 
be charged to the general public. 

“(f) The terms ‘construct’, ‘constructing’, 
and ‘construction’ include the preparation 
of drawings and specifications for school 
facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, al- 
tering, remodeling, improving, or extending 
school facilities; and the inspection and su- 
pervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

“(g) The term ‘teacher’ means any mem- 
ber of the instructional staff of a public ele- 
mentary or secondary school as defined by 
the State education agency of each State. 

“(h) The term ‘teachers’ salaries’ means 
the monetary compensation paid to teach- 
ers for services rendered in connection with 
their employment. 

“(i) The term ‘school-age population’ 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, as determined on the basis of 
either the actual or estimated population 
between such ages for the most recent year 
for which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. 

“(j) The term ‘child of school age’ means 
a child who is between the ages of five 
and seventeen, both inclusive.”’ 


Mr. METCALF (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 
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Mr. HALEY. I object, Mr. Chairman, 

The Clerk proceeded to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. METCALF (during the reading of 
the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my request that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that the amendment is 
not germane to the bill, H.R. 10128, or to 
the committee amendment here under 
consideration. This legislation concerns 
the serious shortage of school classrooms. 
The purpose of this bill is to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to the States to carry 
out their primary responsibility of fi- 
nancing the construction of public school 
facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing 
to withhold my point of order for the 
present. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
is the bill open for amendment at any 
point at this stage? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not as yet. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I ar- 
rived in Washington by plane just a few 
hours ago from a brief visit to Idaho. I 
hurried back so that my vote could be 
counted on this all important piece of 
legislation, for I feel deeply that there 
is an urgent need in the Nation today 
for the passage of a strong and mean- 
ingful education bill. 

The education processes are the heart 
of our democracy. We cannot expect 
to remain a strong and free people if we 
treat education like an unwelcome step- 
sister, keeping her in rags and feeding 
her a diet of dry bread and water. 

Somehow, we must elevate education— 
and the teacher—to a more honored 
status in our society. We can start do- 
ing that job here in Congress by pass- 
ing a strong and sound education bill, 
one which will point the way to a better 
America. 

It is a crying shame that as a society 
we spend more for cigarettes, cosmetics, 
and liquor than we do for education. 
The amounts mentioned in the bill, for 
example, are dwarfed by last year’s esti- 
mated national liquor bill of $9.2 billion. 
This should not be true in a nation which 
proudly lays claim to being the richest 
and strongest on earth. 

The needs in education are great. 
They have been pinpointed in statistics 
released by the U.S. Office of Education. 

We need at the present time 132,400 
additional classrooms. This shortage of 
classrooms has meant overcrowding and 
half-day sessions for children in many 
parts of the United States. This has 
had the effect of educationally handi- 
capping some 10 million of our public 
school children, or almost a third of our 
present 35 million public school enroll- 
ment. 
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The Office of Education also reports 
that 98,858 teachers with substandard 
credentials were hired in schools last fall 
because of the teacher shortage. This 
adds up to inferior instruction and of 
course the root of the problem is the 
disgracefully low teachers’ salaries to- 


We at my own State of Idaho. D.F. 
Engelking, Idaho superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, reports that the State’s 
5,736 classroom teachers are now receiv- 
ing an average salary of $4,293 for the 
current school year. And the State’s 536 
school administrators are making an 
average $6,005. 

In addition, the report also noted that 
92 teachers are getting less than $2,040, 
and there are some 2,000 teachers in the 
$3,000-$3,999 salary range, and there are 
3,035 teachers in the range from $4,000- 
$4,999. 

Other speakers here have documented 
the historic background of the Federal 
Government lending a hand in educa- 
tion, so I will not repeat those arguments 
now. And I could go on giving other 
statistics on present educational needs 
in the Nation, but those I have mentioned 
so far should be sufficient to tell the 


story. 

While the battle is being waged today 
to control men’s minds, we have failed 
in our No. 1 weapon in the arsenal of 
democracy, namely, education. 

Let us get on with the job before it is 
too late. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is the same as the Senate- 
passed bill, S. 8, except that we cut the 
$20 per capita appropriation and au- 
thorization to $10. This has been thor- 
oughly discussed in general debate. I 
see no point, if it is going to be ruled out 
of order, to discuss further this amend- 
ment except, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, in 
1954, a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor of which I was 
@ member, in a Republican-controlled 
Congress, under a Republican chairman, 
made a brief report on Federal aid to 
education. The subcommittee said: 

It is clear that Federal legislation is needed 
and that the legislation must be designed to 
encourage State and local efforts to meet the 
problem. 


The subcommittee recommended that 
“legislation be enacted to enable the 
States and local communities to expand 
their school construction programs.” 

In the years that have elapsed there 
have been weeks of hearings, dozens of 
hours of testimony, and scores of rec- 
ommendations for Federal assistance to 
States and local school districts. In the 
intervening years several independent 
agencies have also studied this problem 
and arrived at the same conclusion 
reached by our subcommittee in 1954— 
that if we are to maintain adequate 
educational opportunities in America, 
7” must have substantial Federal assist- 

ce, 
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Yet, today, the classroom shortage is 
more serious than ever before. The 
number of children enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools in excess of normal capacity 
has grown to the largest in history. 

In the jargon of the bureaucrat, these 
are surplus children. I know very few 
parents who consider their children sur- 
plus. Last year, the number of surplus 
children was 1,850,000; this year, it is 
up to 1,883,000. But these surplus chil- 
dren are not the only ones who are being 
educationally shortchanged. Because 
of the crowded, obsolete, and substand- 
ard classrooms and the half shifts, the 
education of at least 10 million boys 
and girls is being impaired. 

In addition to the nearly 2 million in 
excess of normal school capacity, there 
are at least 6 million in crowded urban 
elementary schools and more than an- 
other 2 million in obsolete or inadequate 
buildings. The 10 million figure is ex- 
tremely conservative—because it does 
not include either urban high schools or 
rural schools. 

In the opinion of some leading educa- 
tors, the ideal class averages 27 young- 
sters in elementary and 20 in secondary 
schools. 

If a class has 40 or 50 pupils, the edu- 
cation of every child in that room is 
being impaired—not just that of the ad- 
ditional pupils. 

Even though the class size may be 
within the desirable limit, the young- 
sters are being shortchanged if their 
teacher is substandard. And an even 
more serious crisis is developing in the 
shortage of trained teachers. Last year, 
it was 135,000. When school opened in 
September it had grown to 195,000. 

The only thing that has changed for 
the better is the fact that the States and 
local communities have made a tremen- 
dous effort, a magnificent effort, to meet 
the classroom and teacher shortage. 
They have made such an effort that they 
have physically exhausted their local re- 
sources. They have reached their statu- 
tory and constitutional debt limits and 
they have reached a debt ceiling beyond 
which their tax system can no longer go 
without dire economic consequences. 
Evidence of this is the slackening of 
school construction and a downtrend in 
bond issues by school districts. During 
the first 11 months of 1959 voters of all 
States approved $1,230 million in school 
bonds as against $1,364 million in the 
same period in 1958. Last year, more 
than 70,000 new classrooms were built; a 
survey of future construction for next 
year revealed that 62,700 are planned, a 
decline of 10 percent. 

The school population will increase by 
at least 1,200,000 next year. Just to take 
care of this increase would require 
48,255 classrooms. In addition, we will 
need replacements for the classrooms 
abandoned as obsolete. Exactly 16,400, 
the fewest in recent history, were so 
abandoned during the 1958-59 school 
year. 

To house the increased enrollment and 
to replace obsolete classrooms, then, we 
need at least 64,655 more classrooms 
next year—or almost 2,000 more than 
the States report they are planning to 
build. As you can see, we will not even 
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keep our heads above water next year— 
to say nothing of the backlog of needed 
classrooms 


Despite this gloomy picture it would 
not warrant the intervention of the Fed- 
eral Government as recommended by the 
various groups that have studied the 
question unless there were a justifica- 
tion for Federal participation in the 
costs of education especially at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level. 

But it can no longer be denied that 
the national welfare depends upon the 
level of education. Our experience in 
two world wars concentrated our atten- 
tion very forcibly upon the need for 
better educated soldiers. Indeed, the re- 
jections in the draft of those disquali- 
fied by the mental test revealed great 
disparity among the States. For ex- 
ample, my own State of Montana led all 
the States of the Nation with only a 
3.5 percent rejection while the two 
lowest ranking States had almost 50 per- 
cent rejection. That means that out of 
every hundred Montana boys called in a 
period of complete national emergency 
96 would be sent into battle while 
another State with the same population 
could fill only half its quota. This fact 
and this alone has impressed Montana 
mothers with the importance of equal- 
izing the required sacrifice by sending 
some of our tax money to help the States 
who cannot afford an adequate educa- 
tional system. 

Mr. Chairman, the increasing mobility 
of our population means that a high 
percentage of tomorrow’s adult citizens 
in almost every community will have 
been educated in some other community 
and some other State. Each year, one 
American out of every five changes his 
address. In many States, only a frac- 
tion of those adults in penal institutions 
and of the youngsters in reform schools 
were educated in the States in which 
they are confined. The same is true of 
persons on the welfare rolls. 

We pay for education whether we have 
it or not. And we pay more for it if 
we do not have it. We pay more in 
increased costs for penal and custodial 
institutions and for welfare. Today, no 
State can escape its share of the high 
cost of inadequate education in any 
other State—nor can any State fail to 
share the benefits of good education. 

In this age of missiles and satellites 
and cold war, the ultimate source of our 
security is the skill and technological 
competence and comprehension of our 
citizens. In the special field of missiles 
and space exploration the lead of the 
Soviet Union can only be overcome by 
accelerating research and technological 
advance, not only by highly trained 
specialists, but by a greatly increased 
number of truly literate men and women 
at alllevels. The Russian advances have 
only underscored our national shortage 
of developed brainpower. If the Soviet 
Union as a threat to our national se- 
curity disappeared tomorrow, we would 
still be confronted by shortages of 
human resources in many fields which 
require high competence and extended 
training due to the ever increasing 
technological complexities of our society. 
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Education is an investment in human 
resources from which we receive direct 
and positive gains in the form of higher 
productivity, more rapid gains in utiliza- 
tion of research, a better informed citi- 
zenry as well as a stronger military. 
These are direct benefits that transcend 
State and local boundaries and involve 
our Nation’s economic strength, our na- 
tional growth, our prestige as well as our 
national security and survival. 

The mobility of our population, our de- 
pendence upon expanded education to 
maintain our economic growth are all 
items that prove a Federal responsibility 
for education. 

Assuming a Federal responsibility, 
what is the role the Federal Government 
must play in a cooperative effort with the 
State and local governments to meet our 
educational crisis? 

In the first place, a substantial in- 
crease in the Federal support for educa- 
tion is necessary. At the present time, 
less than 4 cents of each dollar expended 
for the public schools comes from the 
Federal Government. I do not pretend 
to know what the exact proportion of the 
respective contributions of the Federal, 
State, and local governments should 
be—but I am convinced that at the pres- 
ent time, the Federal Government is 
shirking its responsibilities and not pay- 
ing its just share. I am convinced that 
the Federal benefits are so great that the 
Federal Government should have stepped 
in and started greater participation in 
education before the States and local dis- 
tricts reached the point of exhaustion. 
But now that that point has been 
reached, it is imperative that the Federal 
resources be marshaled to assume an ob- 
ligation that is overdue. 

Actually this question of Federal aid 
resolves itself into a question of who 
shall pay for schools and what kind of 
tax shall be imposed to support them. 
Traditionally, on the local level, the 
schools have been supported by a prop- 
erty tax. In colonial times and pioneer 
days, this was an equitable tax on 
wealth. Today, when more and more 
wealth is in stocks and bonds and se- 
curities and ability to pay is measured 
by income, a tax on property is neither 
equitable nor an accurate measure of 
ability to pay. 

This is particularly true in suburban 
communities that have mushroomed 
around the cities. The residents of these 
communities are the young people with 
the most children to educate who live 
in homes that are heavily mortgaged. 
They educate their children in school 
districts that do not have the property 
tax base that is found in older com- 
munities where there are factories and 
transportation facilities and power 
lines. This is one factor that has led 
to the development of foundation and 
State equalization programs. But even 
the States have to rely on sales and ex- 
cise and consumption taxes, notoriously 
inequitable. 

A whole different group of taxpayers 
contribute to the support of schools 
when that support comes from the in- 
come tax than contribute when the sup- 
port comes from a sales tax or a tax on 
real property. This factor is an answer 
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to those who contend that all money 
comes from the people and that the Fed- 
eral Government must get the money 
from the people who live in the States, 
just as it is an answer to those who point 
out that certain States will pay in more 
Federal tax than they receive back in 
benefits. The tax burden in such States 
will be shifted so that those who have 
incomes of less than $10,000 per year in 
such States as Michigan and New York 
will pay much less tax for each dollar 
raised for schools than they would have 
paid if that dollar were raised locally. 
On the other hand, those with incomes 
of more than $10,000 per year in New 
York and Pennsylvania and other States 
that allegedly receive less than they con- 
tribute, will have to pay more in propor- 
tion and that is consistent with the basic 
principle of taxation on the basis of abil- 
ity to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, an equally cogent ar- 
gument for Federal support is that the 
tax base is national. States and local 
districts are haunted by threats that lo- 
cal industry will move if taxes are in- 
creased. Even if the local industry does 
not move, its competitive position rela- 
tive to other States and localities is af- 
fected. In Montana, last year, the only 
national life insurance company located 
in that State announced that it was 
moving its headquarters from Helena, 
Mont., to St. Paul, Minn. And one of the 
reasons given was that the Montana 
Legislature had increased the _ gross 
premium tax. No such thing can occur, 
of course, when a life insurance company 
has to pay the same tax in St. Paul as it 
pays in Helena. 

It has been suggested that local dis- 
tricts must bear at least half of the cost 
of education in order to maintain local 
interest and local control. At the pres- 
ent time, that ratio has not been main- 
tained in many States. In Delaware, for 
example, 88.2 percent of the revenue for 
public elementary and secondary schools 
comes from the State government. In 20 
States the local districts bear less than 50 
percent of the burden. The experience 
in these States has not been that the 
additional State aid brought about any 
lessening of local interest or concern in 
the education of the children of the com- 
munity. Likewise, a substantial aid pro- 
gram such as H.R. 22, which I have in- 
troduced, or the amended McNamara bill 
which passed the Senate the other day, 
would not upset the balance between the 
various levels of government. Even if 
the entire amount authorized were ap- 
propriated and expended, the Federal 
Government would be bearing less than 
10 percent of the cost of elementary and 
primary education. 

It may be that a just apportionment 
of the costs of education between the 
three levels of government would require 
that the Federal Government pay more 
than 10 percent. If we could put the 
present proposals into effect for 2 or 
more years, we could gain valuable ex- 
perience that would help us ascertain the 
proper proportions. But in view of the 
need and the Federal interest, 10 percent 
of the cost is the least the Federal Gov- 
ernment should bear. 
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At the same time that we are increas- 
ing the Federal share of the cost we 
should reappraise our position with re- 
spect to the question of Federal control. 

After he had voted against the Clark 
amendment last February, Vice President 
Nixon said: 

In the field of education, we have two 
problems—attracting better teachers and 
raising their salaries and maintaining our 
traditional school system that operates with- 
out Federal control. 


That statement is noteworthy because 
it completely disregards the problem of 
classroom shortages and because it 
brings up the tired old argument that 
Federal aid means Federal control in a 
context that has resulted in the most 
Federal control. The bill before the Sen- 
ate was one for specialized aid, for con- 
struction. The Clark amendment would 
have added aid for teachers’ salaries, 
so that the Federal support would have 
been general rather than specialized. 
This is the sort of traditional aid that 
operated without Federal control. 

One of the current advertising cam- 
paigns of a machine tool company, a 
company that probably would not even 
be able to exist if it were not for Federal 
contracts and Federal subsidies, says 
that the Pilgrims did not ask for Fed- 
eral aid. Of course not, the small set- 
tlements established by the Pilgrims 
combined all branches of government as 
we know them today—Federal, State, 
and local. And the Pilgrims marshaled 
all their resources to build churches and 
schools and homes for their families. 
They utilized to the fullest capacity 
every resource, public and private, to 
establish themselves in the New World 
and train future citizens to expand and 
develop their colony. 

Probably here was born the unique 
American tradition of local autonomy in 
the management of schools. The con- 
ditions of pioneer and frontier life de- 
veloped local responsibility and control. 
This has been taken as a matter of 
course and many people who are op- 
posed to Federal support of education 
take the position that it is both uncon- 
stitutional and an innovation for the 
Federal Government to aid in education 
at any level. 

As a matter of fact, Mr, Chairman, 
the Federal Government has encouraged 
and aided education from pre-Revolu- 
tionary times. Prior to the Civil War, 
this aid took the form of general grants 
of land or money. There was no at- 
tempt to supervise teaching or regulate 
programs either directly or indirectly. 

We are nearing the centennial of the 
passage of the Morrill Act in 1862, At 
the present time in Congress, bills are 
pending to commemorate the passage of 
the Morrill Act and to make the Mor- 
rill homestead in Vermont a national 
shrine. And the significance of this 
legislation is great. ‘The Morrill Act 
marked the change of the Federal policy 
toward education. 

The Morrill Act provided a grant of 
30,000 acres of public land for each 
Senator and Representative to be used 
by the States for the establishment of 
agricultural colleges. The act carefully 
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bed certain fiscal and adminis- 
trative regulations and the Congressmen 
of that time had no hesitancy in re- 
stricting curricula. Section 4 of the 
act says: 

The leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies 
and including military tactics, to teach such 
pranches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts, in such 
manner as the legislatures of the States 
may respectively prescribe. 


Here was a grant of Federal land for 
the construction and establishment of 
colleges. In 1887 came the Hatch Act 
providing for agricultural experiment 
stations. This was a system of annual 
money payments instead of extending 
aid in lump sums of money and land. 
Indeed, the Hatch Act provided that 
only one-fifth of the first annual appro- 
priation and only 5 percent of subse- 
quent appropriations could be used for 
buildings. 

Mr. Chairman, in another area the 
Congress was busy making regulations 
specifically controlling the States edu- 
cational policies and restricting and reg- 
uwlating the State and local educational 
system. Between the end of the Civil 
War and the admission of Arizona to the 
Union in 1912, 12 States were admitted. 
In each case in the enabling acts, the 
Federal Government progressively re- 
quired that certain provisions relating 
to education be incorporated into the 
State constitutions. Congress wrote 12 
separate educational restrictions into the 
constitution of my own State, Montana. 
These conditions include stipulations as 
to the use of Federal land grants, the 
establishment of trust funds for the com- 
mon schools, the requirement that free 
common schools be maintained. And in 
order to gain statehood, the people of 
Montana gladly accepted these restric- 
tions on local and State control of 
educational institutions. 

In other fields the extension of Fed- 
eral aid departed from the historic pre- 
Civil War pattern of general aid without 
restriction to aid for specific courses of 
instruction with complicated State plans 
requiring the approval of Federal offi- 
cials before the money was granted. 
Such acts are still in existence and 
known to all of you—the Smith-Hughes 
Act, the Smith-Lever Act, the George- 
Barden Act, aid to impacted areas, and 
finally the National Defense Education 
Act passed last year. 

Ten years of experience with Public 
Laws 815 and 874, which provide for 
support of schools in federally impacted 
areas, have demonstrated that Federal 
control need not be a consequence of 
Federal support. But nevertheless, in- 
herent in Public Laws 815 and 874 are 
elements that might lead to Federal con- 
trol of curriculums and textbooks and 
teachers. In both of these acts, the aid 
goes directly to the local school district 
without the intervening agency of the 
State school authority. In some dis- 
triets, more than 50 percent of the sup- 
port for operation and maintenance of 
the schools comes from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In fact, Uncle Sam is on that 
school board. An augmented Federal 
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support program should avoid this by 
channeling Federal aid through the 
States so that the Federal money be- 
comes intermingled with that of the 
State and local districts and there is 
never any direct connection between the 
Federal Government and the local school 
board. 

Already, under the National Defense 
Act, we are seeing the dangers involved 
in specialized assistance. In order to en- 
courage teaching of science and mathe- 
matics and foreign language, we have 
concentrated our Federal aid in those 
fields. A school that is badly in need 
of additions to the library and with 
funds to purchase books may decide to 
channel that same money into the pur- 
chase of scientific equipment because in 
the latter case the local tax dollar will 
be matched by Federal money. This is 
the case even though the need for the 
library is the greater. 

In order to avoid this indirect control 
of curriculum, aid to education at the 
elementary and secondary level should 
be by direct grants to the States, ex- 
pendable as any other funds for any and 
all public educational purposes as the 
State itself may direct. Such grants 
will not interfere with our American 
method of keeping educational manage- 
ment close to the people and will return 
freedom of choice to the local school 
boards to decide, under local conditions, 
how best the Federal support can be uti- 
lized. 

Now I use that word “grant” advisedly. 
Actually, it is not a grant at all—in the 
sense that a grant is a donation. When 
I use the word “grant” I mean Federal 
participation. I mean the assumption 
of the Federal Government’s share of the 
responsibility for the education upon 
which a democracy rests. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been talking 
about direct Federal aid to education by 
an outright grant of tax money for sup- 
port of specific educational programs or 
for specialized areas such as the help 
given in federally impacted districts. But 
there is another and equally important 
area of Federal aid. That is the indirect 
support given by our tax system. These 
include assistance to private educational 
and charitable institutions by means of 
deductions from the income tax for con- 
tributions, deductions to teachers for 
amounts spent in taking summer school 
courses in order to keep up with ad- 
vancements in the subject matter and 
teaching methods, tax exemption on the 
income of State and local bonds for 
school construction and deductibility of 
State and local taxes. 

Although these erosive concessions 
throw the entire income tax system out 
of balance, they continue to thrive and, 
indeed, to expand. The reason for their 
existence is a political one. It is fre- 
quently easier to go to the taxing com- 
mittees of the Congress and get a back 
door subsidy labeled ‘‘tax relief’ than 
go to the legislative committees, get au- 
thorizing legislation enacted, then go 
through the administrative agencies and 
the Budget Bureau to get budget recom- 
mendations and back to the Appropria- 
tions Committee and get a direct subsidy 
labeled “expenditures.” The Eisenhower 
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administration has this year come up 
with a third approach, that of the side 
door labeled “loans, guarantees and in- 
surance.” 

Involved here is a labyrinth of Fed- 
eral benefits that are hidden from the 
public, that do not have the advantage 
of periodic review by congressional 
committees and administrative agencies. 
Such policies become fixed in the tax 
structure as vested rights impervious to 
change in economic conditions or tax 
policy. 

I wonder if the time has not come 
for school administrators at the elemen- 
tary and secondary level and for college 
presidents at the college level to re- 
appraise and reevaluate some of these 
tax concessions and abandon the “back 
door” approach in favor of a frank and 
straightforward attempt at direct grants. 

The Federal Government uses its tax- 
ing power to fix the income tax at a 
certain rate. The money raised from 
that tax is theoretically appropriated by 
the Congress on the basis of authorizing 
legislation regularly passed. If Con- 
gress recognizes that it is the national 
interest to aid in the construction of 
school buildings, then a certain propor- 
tion of the national tax income is set 
aside for that purpose and allocated to 
the States on the basis established by 
statute. The tax deduction approach 
takes the decision as to where and how 
the money is to be spent away from the 
Congress and the administrative agen- 
cies and gives it to the individual who 
is taxed. This is not always in the public 
interest and is seldom in accordance 
with national policy laid down by the 
people through their elected represent- 
atives. It may be that the educators 
of the Nation—or the admirals—have 
convinced the Congress that it is neces- 
sary to strengthen the science depart- 
ments of the colleges and to train more 
doctors of philosophy in scientific fields. 
In order to do this, grants in aid are 
necessary to assist the colleges in estab- 
lishing these expensive departments, and 
scholarships and fellowships are neces- 
sary to encourage students to continue 
their college work in order to obtain 
these advanced degrees. By a direct 
system of authorization and appropri- 
ation this policy can be carried out. But 
by a system of allowing deductions for 
contributions some of the tax money 
that would go to support this program is 
drained off. The person making a con- 
tribution to the college of his choice, 
will prefer to endow a chair for history 
or build a chapel or plan for research 
into the tribal organization of the early 
American Indian, all commendable and 
worthwhile enterprises, but not in con- 
formity with the national policy laid 
down by Congress. 

A similar situation exists with tax ex- 
empt bonds of school districts. The 
graduated income tax makes such bonds 
more valuable to those in the higher in- 
come brackets. So we have a regressive 
tax system for the construction of 
schools where those with the greatest 
income bear a lesser tax burden. This 
means not only inverted relief to the in- 
dividual taxpayer, but it means that the 
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Federal assistance goes to the school dis- 
trict that is in the best financial situa- 
tion and those districts which have 
reached the limits of their bonding ca- 
pacity cannot enjoy the benefits of the 
tax concession. There is mounting evi- 
dence that much of the benefit of the 
tax exemption accrues to the buyers of 
the bonds rather than to the local gov- 
ernments which issue the bonds. This 
would indicate that, at the same cost, the 
Federal Government could give more 
help to the State and local governments 
through direct grants. 

Mr. Chairman, another proposal for 
Federal help is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to return a certain percentage of 
the income tax collected in each State to 
the State earmarked for educational 
purposes only. An example of this type 
of approach is the bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Washington (I[Mr. 
PEeLLy] which would return 2 percent of 
all Federal income taxes. collected. 
There are serious administrative difficul- 
ties involved in such a proposal because 
large corporations pay withholding taxes 
on their employees at a central office, 
and the money collected in the State 
where the corporation had its headquar- 
ters would include income taxes earned 
in other States. But disregarding these 
difficulties, the bill has other disadvan- 
tages. It would provide for equaliza- 
tion in reverse. The bill would provide 
a return of about $1.1 billion each year. 
Under it, the State of New York would 
receive $71 per child while one of the 
neediest States would receive only $4 per 
child. 

My own bill, H.R. 12316, which pro- 
vides for a flat grant of $10 per child, 
would have an equalizing effect. In- 
stead of 2 percent as under the Pelly bill, 
the State of Alabama would receive 6.27 
Percent of the income tax collected in 
that State, Mississippi would receive 
1144 percent, but in New York the return 
would be only 1.1 percent, in California 
1% percent, in Pennsylvania 1.8 percent. 

In addition to specialized assistance 
and Federal controls, the Eisenhower 
administration is insistent on State 
matching of Federal funds. If matching 
can come from either State or local 
sources and is for general educational 
purposes it is not very serious. The 
State and local communities will be 
spending far more money for education 
than the Federal Government anyway. 

But matching of specialized funds dis- 
torts free and flexible management of 
State and local funds and when coupled 
with a requirement that matching be 
out of certain State or local funds then 
there is serious control and imbalance. 
Such a situation tends to create favor- 
itism for certain types of education and 
forces States to alter their tax structures 
to conform with Federal requirements. 

One other argument perennially used 
by opponents of Federal aid should be 
mentioned, that of the freight charge, 
the claim that somehow in the round 
trip to Washington and return, the tax 
dollar shrinks to 60 cents, or even less, 
due to Federal administrative costs. 
This allegation was made yesterday by 
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the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
TIs] and by other Members of the House. 

This is an oft-repeated and seemingly 
logical accusation that the Federal Gov- 
ernment acts as a broker by taking a 
sizable service charge cut of Federal] in- 
come tax revenues before they come back 
in the form of grants-in-aid. The fol- 
lowing are two pristine examples of this 
attitude: 

The politicians can promise Kansas or 
Montana millions of dollars in Federal funds. 
It just happens, however, that these Federal 
funds must first come from your pocket and 
be sent to Washington, and there a service 
charge deducted before the money is sent 
back to you. (From a speech by S. Keith 
Anderson, executive secretary, Montana Tax- 
payers’ Association, in Wichita, Kans., Mar. 
11, 1960.) 

The Government has no money to distrib- 
ute other than that it receives from the tax- 
payers. It simply serves as a broker, as a 
dealer in money, when its handouts are 
made. Because it costs money to handle 
money, the Government has to exact what 
amounts to a brokerage fee. Thus it pays 
out in aid less than it receives. The greater 
the Federal aid, the less the taxpayers get for 
their money. (From an editorial, Philip 
(S. Dak.) Pioneer-Review, Mar. 24, 1960.) 


Naturally, it costs something to col- 
lect funds for, and to administer these 
programs, but the important question 
is: Are the freight charges on Federal 
grants-in-aid greater than those on 
State or local aid programs? 

Freight charges are defined as: costs 
of collecting revenues and/or costs of 
administering these revenues in the 
grant programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the cost of collecting 
Federal taxes is approximately 44 cents 
per $100. There have been several 
studies of the costs of collecting State 
taxes, and they show that costs range 
from 95 cents to $2.34 per $100 collected. 
The cost of collecting and administering 
local revenue has run as high as $5 to 
$10 per $100, according to experts who 
have studied the problem. 

You will note that omitted are admin- 
istration of State and Federal taxes, 
whereas included are administration of 
local taxes. We have no figures on the 
costs of administration at the State level, 
but the cost of administering 10 grant 
programs of the Federal Government 
averaged 1.2 percent of the amounts 
distributed. 

In 1958 the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations made a study of this 
matter and came up with some of the 
following findings: 

Grants are sometimes criticized on the 
ground that the Federal Government takes 
through taxation more than 1 of every 5 dol- 
lars of the national income but returns only 
a small fraction of these tax collections to the 
State and local communities. It is usually 
said or implied in this connection that if the 
States could retain a portion of Federal tax 
collections, they could get along nicely with- 
out Federal aid. This comparison loses sight 
of the fact that the grant-in-aid mechanism 
is not intended to be a system for the re- 
distribution of income or a tax-sharing ar- 
rangement. It is essentially a method of 
stimulating or supporting the performance 
of particular activities at the State and local 
levels. This contention also ignores the fact 
that nearly four-fifths of Federal tax col- 
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lections are spent for defense and war-related 
purposes and are not available for rebating 
to the other levels of government. 

Another popular misconception is the 
notion that Federal administrative costs 
take an excessive share of grant expenditures. 
The suggestion has been made that if grant- 
aided programs were performed exclusively 
by the State and local governments, the 
elimination of Federal overhead would save 
the American taxpayers a tidy sum. The 
subcommittee has examined the Federal ad- 
ministrative costs associated with grant 
programs—the freight charges, as they have 
been called—and finds this claim greatly 
exaggerated. 

Federal administrative costs actually 
represent a very small percentage of total 
grant expenditures. 

In a special analysis made for the subcom- 
mittee, budget data for 10 grant programs— 
the 4 largest and several smaller programs 
chosen to represent diverse administrative 
arrangements—were examined to compare 
the costs of Federal administration with the 
amounts paid to State and local govern- 
ments in grants. The programs examined 
account for more than four-fifths of all Fed- 
eral grant expenditures. 

For the 10 programs combined, the total 
of directly related Federal expenditures for 
administration, research, and other associ- 
ated activities was estimated to be 1.2 per- 
cent of the amount of grant payments to 
State and local governments for the fiscal 
year 1958. The comparable ratios for 1956 
and 1957 are 1.2 and 1.1 percent, respectively. 
The addition of prorated indirect costs for 
other activities associated with the pro- 
grams (Federal tax collection and General 
Accounting Office services) increased these 
totals to 1.6 percent for 1956, 1.5 percent for 
1957, and 1.6 percent for 1958. For indi- 
vidual programs the estimates of directly 
related administrative costs in the fiscal year 
1958 range from only one-tenth of 1 percent 
of Federal payments for public assistance 
to 5.1 percent of grants made by the 
Children’s Bureau. Directly related admin- 
istrative expenses amount to 5 percent of 
the total grants and loans for slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal activities. 


Mr. Chairman, there is another meas- 
ure of the importance of Federal aid, 
which is illustrated by the following 
facts: 

Federal aid to State and local govern- 
ments equaled 18 percent of general ex- 
penditures by the State level in 1956; 
Federal aid was equal to more than one- 
third of such general expenditures in 
four States. 

For the fiscal year 1957 it is estimated 
that total Federal grants were equal to 
19 percent of the general revenues of 
State governments. 

To maintain their present levels of 
service without Federal aid, State and 
local governments unquestionably would 
find it necessary either to increase ex- 
isting tax rates or to enter new tax 
fields. 

In general, the House Government 
Operations Committee found the grant 
a useful device for harnessing coopera- 
tive governmental effort in the accom- 
pose. The opportunity for cooperation 
between the levels of government for the 
attainment of common objectives should 
be recognized as a resource of our Fed- 
eral system. In some circumstances the 
use of a grant may be the more practical 
and desirable method of administering 
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an activity than confining complete re- 
sponsibility to any one level of govern- 
ment. 

The committee concluded that— 

We live in an era of concentrated economic 
and social activity. For example, our large 
corporations operate in a national market 
and ordinarily maintain physical facilities 
in many States. Similarly, associations 
representing the interests of industry, com- 
merce, labor, farmers, and professional and 
other groups are also organized on a na- 
tional basis. In view of these centralizing 
tendencies, it is understandable that the 
demands for Government activities are 
better organized and more intensive at the 
Federal than at the State and local levels. 


Now, many of your districts have 
gone through special bond elections. 
You know the cost of raising this money 
on the local level. You know the cost 
of registration, of election judges and 
clerks, of the legal steps of clearing bond 
issues, the approval of forms. You 
know how expensive and time*consum- 
ing the process is. Although no ac- 
curate figures are available, the best 
available estimate is that it costs some- 
where between 5 and 10 cents per dollar 
to collect and administer a tax dollar at 
the local level. That, incidentally, is 
the estimate of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. In other 
words, collection and administration of 
a tax dollar on the local level costs three 
to six times as much as collection and 
administration of the same tax dollar 
on the Federal level. 

The administration cost of my proposal 
would be infinitesimal. It requires only 
a simple mathematical calculation and 
notification of the allowance of the 
grants. If efficiency and economy in the 
administration of an educational pro- 
gram is what is desired this approach 
should appeal even to the chamber of 
commerce and the NAM. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Earlier in the discus- 
sion, when the gentleman talked about 
offering this substitute, he talked about 
the fact that he was advocating or would 
incorporate a broad scale program of 
Federal support. In the bill that was 
reported from the corhmittee, I notice 
it is a 3-year bill and it talks in terms of 
an emergency shortage of classrooms. 
Some of us, I know, would be naive to 
vote for a bill assuming that if we got 
an amendment allocating the funds on 
the basis of need, that it would be, in 
fact, an emergency bill. The gentleman, 
I think, has made the statement and I 
am just wondering if I am correct in 
understanding it, that he does not advo- 
cate any short-term emergency program 
of Federal assistance, but he is advocat- 
ing by this amendment a long term con- 
tinuing program of Federal support; is 
that correct? 

Mr. METCALF. By this bill, Iam ad- 
vocating an emergency Federal assist- 
ance program. I introduced the bill, 
H.R. 22, which I hoped would carry out 
my belief that there is a permanent and 
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lasting Federal responsibility to help 
education, That bill has failed to get 
out of the Committee on Rules. So in 
order to meet the objections of many 
people who are in opposition to this 
permanent Federal principle, I have in- 
troduced this legislation which is con- 
sistent with the Thompson bill which is 
before the committee for emergency as- 
sistance at the present time, and not per- 
manent Federal support. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is the substi- 
tute, which the gentleman is offering at 
this time, what is referred to as the 
Murray-Metcalf bill? 

Mr. METCALF. No. The substitute 
I am offering at this time is essentially 
the McNamara bill, S. 8, as it passed the 
other body except that I have cut the 
$20 allocation per capita to $10. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the amendment to permit the 
use of funds authorized under the bill to 
be used by States for the increase of 
teachers’ salaries as well as for classroom 
construction. 

I believe that there are strong argu- 
ments for this amendment: 

First. An incentive for competent per- 
sons to enter the teaching profession is 
essential if our schuols are to meet the 
challenge that faces us. This must be a 
nationwide incentive not one restricted 
to the wealthier States alone. 

Second. The problem of teachers’ sal- 
aries is as dire and pressing as that of 
classroom construction and the use of 
funds for one purpose or the other should 
be determined by the governmental 
units where the responsibility lies, the 
States. 

Third. Under the provisions of the 
amendment, the extent of choice per- 
mitted to the States and their control 
over use of the funds interdicts any Fed- 
eral regulation of the education process. 

The nationwide estimate of the average 
of teachers’ salaries for 1959-60 was 
$5,160. Sectional differences create vari- 
ations in this figure from as low as $4,000 
to as high as $6,100. 

It must also be remembered that this 
figure is an average and does not neces- 
sarily depict the seriousness of meager 
starting salaries in the teaching profes- 
sion which are far below those offered 
college graduates in other fields, in some 
instances the spread being over $1,000 a 
year. With differences of this magni- 
tude, the prevailing shortage of teachers 
become easier to understand. 

Beginning salaries for teachers rank 
17th from the top of a list of professional 
salaries, and statistics show that at the 
end of 10 years, their pay increase aver- 
ages only one-third that in the sales pro- 
fession and less than half as much given 
accountants. 
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Even after securing tenure, teachers 
receive incomes far below those of most 
other professional persons. Only the in- 
comes of clergymen, librarians, and die- 
ticians are less. It is lower than the 
average income of all employees in manu- 
facturing. It is only slightly higher 
than the average income of all persons 
working for wages or salaries. 

Has this affected the recruitment and 
retention of teachers? Evidence shows 
that low incomes have a pertinent rele- 
vance to the fact that the estimated 
teacher shortage in the country is almost 
10 percent. In the fall of 1958 for in- 
stance, the Office of Education estimated 
the total teacher shortage to be 132,000. 

Furthermore, not only is there a short- 
age, but 1 in 14 teachers today is a so- 
called emergency teacher lacking full 
certification, but needed because of the 
demand and the lack of qualified teach- 
ers. 

Nor do these figures tell the story of 
additional teachers required to reduce 
the ratio of pupils-to-instructors to a 
recommended basis, for example, 30 
pupils per teacher in elementary schools, 
25 per teacher in secondary schools. 
Classes with 40 and more pupils per 
teacher are prevalent in many sections of 
the Nation today. 

For a number of reasons, of which low 
pay is certainly not the least, only about 
70 percent of those preparing to teach 
actually become teachers. At present, 
the number of fully qualified teachers 
entering the profession is lower than 
those leaving. A substantial number of 
those who left the profession in 1957-58, 
for instance, entered other, more lucra- 
tive employment. 

If the Nation is to secure fully quali- 
fied instructors for its children, pay in- 
centives must be increased both to at- 
tract and to retain competent personnel. 

Because standards for teacher hire 
and salary scales differ from State to 
State, any decision on the use of Fed- 
eral funds for increased salaries must 
be left to the individual States them- 
selves. In many areas the need is far 
greater than in others. 

The amendment would leave this de- 
termination to the States. Their de- 
cisions could help to erase both the 
classroom shortage and help raise 
teachers’ salaries to an adequate level, 
or they could concentrate on one area 
or the other as needs might require. 

Determination of how funds for 
teachers’ salaries would be distributed 
would be solely a State matter. No 
Federal criteria would be imposed upon 
them. 

Since the bill provides for State 50-50 
matching requirements during the sec- 
ond and third years, States that decide 
to utilize funds under the program for 
teachers’ salaries would be well on their 
way to establishing a system for se- 
curing sufficient revenues to continue 
such salary boosts when the Federal 
program terminates. Not only will the 
machinery for continuing such raises 
have been created, but it is hoped that 
the benefit to States from the classroom 
construction features of the bill will be 
such as to eventually permit a greater 
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proportion of State funds to be directed 
into salary programs than is possible 
at the present time. 

Under the amendment, the totality of 
State control over dispersion of funds 
for teachers’ salaries is such that no 
Federal regulation is at all foreseeable. 
Besides, the Federal Government has 
made grants for school purposes to 
hundreds of federally impacted areas 
across the Nation, which funds have 
been used for every kind of school 
activity including purchase of textbooks, 
and teachers’ salaries. 

At no time has anyone been able to 
show any element of Federal control 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, the need is evident. If 
our schools are to provide the level of 
education that is necessary for the fu- 
ture strength of our country, we must 
assure adequate levels of pay to attract 
and retain competent teachers. Many 
States and communities for one reason 
or another, have been unable to provide 
salaries commensurate with the need. 
This is why emergency Federal aid is 
essential. 

The amendment would offer a stimu- 
lus where it is most required. It would 
leave determinations strictly to the 
States, and in no case would it entail 
Federal control of education. 

Rather than negating State and local 
responsibility for education, it would 
stimulate such efforts and thus strength- 
en the most important force for the 
future of our free society—our public 
schools. I urge that the amendment be 
adopted. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, in fur- 
ther support of the point of order I 
made, I would like to add that the gen- 
tleman’s amendment violates clause 7 
of rule XVI of the House rules, which 
provides: 

No motion or proposition on a subject dif- 
ferent from that under consideration shall 
be admitted under color of amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, this has been the rule 
since 1822. The rule applies to any 
amendment whether it is offered as a 
substitute amendment or an ordinary 
amendment. If the Chair cares to have 
a citation of the cases already ruled on, 
I would be glad to offer it. 

Permit me to direct your attention to 
the ruling of the Chair on May 24, 1924, 
when the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union was consider- 
ing a farm relief bill, which declared an 
emergency in respect of certain agricul- 
tural commodities and provided for the 
creation of a corporation to continue for 
a period of 5 years, with authority to 
buy and sell agricultural products. 

Following the reading of the first sec- 
tion of that bill, amendments by way of 
substitutes were proposed, which re- 
lieved the declared emergency through 
@ comprehensive system of cooperative 
marketing and by granting a bounty to 
exporters of agricultural commodities. 
In sustaining the points of order, the 
Chair recognized that the substitute 
amendments dealt with the same prob- 
lem; namely, the agricultural situation, 
but the Chair pointed out that the prop- 
ositions undertook to relieve the situa- 
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tion in an entirely different way and 
were, therefore, not germane to the 
measure under consideration. In this 
connection he refers to volume 8, Can- 
non’s Precedents, section 2912, page 478. 

I have additional citations, if the 
Chair cares to have them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Montana care to be heard? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before the House, H.R. 10128, is a bill 
to authorize Federal financial assistance 
to the States to be used for constructing 
school facilities. 

One of the declared purposes that is 
set forth in section 2 says: 

The Congress strongly affirms that the 
control of the personnel, program of in- 
struction, formulation of policy, and the 
administration of the Nation’s public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools resides in 
the States and local communities. 


The germaneness of my amendment 
which adds: “teachers’ salaries and 
school constructions” is included under 
this general purpose of the legislation. 
I am merely removing the restriction of 
the local school boards as to the use of 
the money. If my substitute is per- 
mitted the money can be used for school 
construction. It will be Federal assist- 
ance for school construction, but the 
main purpose of this legislation, both 
H.R. 10128 and my substitute, is for Fed- 
eral assistance for the general education 
program of the Nation. And therefore, 
Isubmit it is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Montana has 
offered an amendment to the pending 
bill. The pending bill has to do with 
Federal aid to public schools construc- 
tion. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Montana, in addition to 
dealing with school facilities construc- 
tion also deals with the salaries of teach- 
ers, which comes in a different category 
altogether, and, in the opinion of the 
Chair, would not be germane, especially 
when one remembers section 7 of rule 
XVI already quoted by the gentleman 
from West Virginia, which reads in part: 

No motion or proposition on a subject 
different from that under consideration shall 
be admitted under color of amendment. 


Going further into the rule of ger- 
maneness, the Chair invites the atten- 
tion of the membership to Cannon’s Pro- 
cedure on pages 202 and 203, which 
reads: 

One individual proposition may not be 
amended by another individual proposition 
even though the two may belong to the same 
class. 


And further: 

A specific subject may not be amended 
by a general provision, even one of the same 
class. 


We can go further in order to sub- 
stantiate the position of the Chair in 
Cannon’s Precedents, volume 8, page 
520, section 2952, which reads: 

It is not in order to propose to amend 
one individual proposition by another indi- 
vidual proposition even though they be in 
the same class. 


The 
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And further, on page 521 of the same 
volume, section 2953: 


But to a proposition providing for a class, 
a proposition providing for another related 
class is not germane. 


Therefore, the Chair is constrained to 
sustain the point of order and so sustains 
it. 

Are there further amendments at this 
point? If not the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite sus- 
tained and vigorous efforts by the States and 
local communities, which have increased 
current school construction to unprecedented 
levels, there is still a serious shortage of 
classrooms which requires immediate action 
on the part of the Federal Government. 
The financial resources available to many 
communities are inadequate to support con- 
struction programs sufficient to eliminate 
their classroom shortages. This shortage of 
classrooms is seriously restricting the qual- 
ity of the Nation's educational program. 

The Congress strongly affirms that the 
control of the personnel, program of instruc- 
tion, formulation of policy, and the adminis- 
tration of the Nation's public elementary 
and secondary schools resides in the States 
and local communities. The Congress also 
affirms that the primary responsibility for 
financing the costs of public school facilities 
resides in the States and local communities. 

In order to provide the States and local 
communities with a better opportunity to 
meet this responsibility and thereby signifi- 
cantly to improve the quality of American 
education, the Congress affirms that the 
Federal Government shall assist in financ- 
ing the construction of school facilities. 
The purpose of this Act, therefore, is to 
provide Federal financial assistance to help 
meet the immediate problem of financing 
the construction of adequate school facilities 
and thereby to strengthen our Nation's edu- 
cational system. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $325,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years. Amounts ap- 
propriated under the authorization of this 
section shall remain available until the first 
day of the third fiscal year following the 
fiscal year for which the appropriation was 
made. 

ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall allot 
for each fiscal year to each State, from the 
total amount appropriated for such year 
pursuant to section 3, an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such total as such 
State’s school-age population bears to the 
total school-age population of all the States, 
subject to such adjustments, if any, as re- 
sult from the application of section 7. 

(b) Within sixty days after amounts ap- 
propriated under section 3 become available 
for payment, the Commissioner shall pay to 
each State, which has made the certification 
required by section 6(a) and given the 
assurance required by section 8(a), the 
amount allotted to it under subsection (a) 
of this section as adjusted by the applica- 
tion of section 7. Upon receipt by the 
State, funds allotted under this Act shall 
thereafter be deemed to be State funds to 
be distributed and expended in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

(c) An allotment for any fiscal year under 
the provisions of this section, if unpaid, 
shall terminate on the first day of the third 
fiscal year following the fiscal year for which 
such allotment was made. Any State which 
has not received payment under the provi- 
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sions of subsection (b) of this section of 
any allotment to it under this section be- 
cause of failure to make the certification re- 
quired by section 6(a) or failure to give the 
assurance required by section 8(a) shall be 
paid such allotment, if it makes such certifi- 
cations and gives such assurance at any 
time before the date on which the availabil- 
ity of such allotment terminates under 
this section. 

(d) No funds from any year’s allotment 
shall be used to assist in financing, through 
grants under section 5(a) or through Fed- 
eral commitments under section 5(b), any of 
the costs of constructing a school facilities 
project which are incurred prior to the ap- 
provel of such project by the State educa- 
tional agency or prior to the beginning of 
the fiscal year for which such allotment 
is made. 

MATCHING 

Sec. 5. (a) The amount which may be ex- 
pended by local educational agencies in a 
State for construction of schoo! facilities 
projects from funds paid to the State edu- 
cational agency from its allotment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and the 
subsequent fiscal year, shall not exceed the 
amount of State funds which are granted to 
the local educational agencies for the con- 
struction of such projects. 

(b) In lieu of making grants of State 
funds required under subsection (a), any 
State which wishes to pay the principal and 
interest annually becoming due on bonds or 
other obligations issued to finance school fa- 
cilities projects may elect to have its allot- 
ment (or a designated portion thereof) for 
any fiscal year made available to it in the 
form of Federal commitments to pay all the 
principal and interest annually becoming 
due on an equivalent amount of such bonds 
or other obligations. The State educational 
agency of such a State shall include in its 
certification under section 6(a) for the fiscal 
year a notice of the State’s election under 
this subsection, and shall specify in such 
notice the amount of its allotment for such 
year which it wishes to have made avail- 
able for such Federal commitments. Upon 
receipt of such a notice the Commissioner 
shall reserve from whatever payment he 
would otherwise make to the State for such 
year under section 4 the amount specified 
in the State’s notice and shall, pursuant to 
arrangements with the State educational 
agency, make Federal commitments to pay 
the principal and interest annually becom- 
ing due on bonds or other obligations issued 
to finance the construction of such school 
facilities projects. The face amount of 
bonds or other obligations issued to finance 
school facilities projects in any State with 
respect to which Federal commitments may 
be made under this section may not exceed 
the amount reserved from the State’s allot- 
ment or allotments pursuant to this sub- 
section and may not exceed the face amount 
of bonds or other obligations (to finance the 
construction of such projects) with respect 
to which the State makes equivalent com- 
mitments to pay the principal and interest 
annually becoming due thereon. For pur- 
poses of sections 6 and 8 of this Act such 
Federal commitments shall be deemed to be 
payments from funds received under this 
Act. There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to make the payments of principal and 
interest required to be paid under Federal 
commitments made pursuant to this sub- 
section. The State (or any holder or hold- 
ers of obligations with respect to which a 
Federal commitment has been made under 
this section who are designated by the State 
in its arrangement with the Commissioner) 
may bring suit against the United States to 
enforce any undertaking of the Commis- 
sioner pursuant to a commitment under this 
subsection. 
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CERTIFICATIONS BY STATES 


Sec. 6. (a) The State educational agency 
of each State which desires to receive pay- 
ments under this Act shall certify to the 
Commissioner that— 

(1) The State educational agency will be 
the sole State agency for administering the 
funds received under this Act; 

(2) such payments will be distributed 
to local educational agencies in such State to 
be expended solely for the construction of 
school facilities; 

(3) procedures have been established un- 
der which such payments will be so distrib- 
uted that priority is given to local educa- 
tional agencies which have the greatest need 
for additional school facilities and which in 
terms of the economic resources available to 
them are least able to finance the cost of 
school facilities; 

(4) every local educational agency, whose 
application for funds received under this Act 
for a construction project is denied, will be 
given an opportunity for a public hearing 
before the State educational agency; 

(5) procedures will be adopted for such 
fiscal control as may be necessary to assure 
proper disbursement of funds paid to the 
State under this Act; and 

(6) the State educational agency will make 
reports to the Commissioner with respect to 
the progress of construction of school facil- 
ities, on forms to be provided by the Commis- 
sioner, which reports the Commissioner shall 
transmit to the Congress with such recom- 
mendations for revisions in this Act as he 
may consider desirable, and will make such 
additional reports to the Commissioner, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as are reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to verify the State’s certifica- 
tions under this section and perform his 
other functions under this Act. 

(b) The State educational agency of each 
State which receives a payment under this 
Act shall, before the end of the fiscal year 
following the fiscal year in which the pay- 
ment is made, (1) certify the amount of such 
payments which were distributed and ex- 
pended in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act (including the undertakings with 
respect to which it has made a certification 
under subsection (a)), and (2) pay to the 
Commissioner an amount equal to the part 
(if any) of such payments which have not 
been so expended. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 


Sec. 7. (a) The amount allotted to any 
State under section 4 for any year shall be 
reduced by the percentage (if any) by which 
its State school effort index for such year is 
less than the national school effort index for 
such year. The total of such reductions shall 
be reallotted among the remaining States by 
proportionately increasing the amounts al- 
lotted to them under section 4 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the “State school effort index” for any 
State for a fiscal year is the quotient obtained 
by dividing (A) the expenditure for schools 
per public-school child for the State by (B) 
the personal income per child of school age 
for the State; except that the State school 
effort index shall be deemed to be equal to 
the national school effort index in the case 
of (i) Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the District of Colum- 
bia, (ii) Alaska, but only if satisfactory data 
are not available from the Department of 
Commerce on the per capita income of 
Alaska for a full year, and (iii) any State 
for which the expenditure for schools per 
public-school child is not less than the ex- 
penditure for schools per public-school child 
for the United States; 

(2) the “national school effort index” for 
any fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (A) the expenditure for schools per 
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public-school child for the United States by 
(B) the personal income per child of school 
age for the United States. 

(c)(1) The expenditure for schools per 
public-school child for any State for purposes 
of determining its State school effort itdex 
for any fiscal year means the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the total current ex- 
penditure of funds (other than funds re- 
ceived under this Act) in the State for sup- 
port of public elementary and secondary 
education, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of data for the most 
recent school year for which satisfactory data 
for the States are available to him, by (B) 
the number of children in average daily at- 
tendance in public elementary and secondary 
schools in such State, as determined by the 
Commissioner for such most recent school 
year. 

(2) The expenditure for schools per pub- 
lic-school child for the United States for 
purposes of determining the national school 
effort index for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total 
current expenditure of funds (other than 
funds received under this Act) for support 
of public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the United States, as determined by 
the Commissioner for the same school year 
as is used under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, by (B) the number of children in 
average daily attendance for such year in 
public elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States, determined as provided 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
total current expenditure of funds (other 
than received under this Act) for support of 
public elementary and secondary education 
includes expenditure of funds for— 

(A) the operation of public elementary 
and secondary schools; 

(B) the payment of principal and interest 
on debt obligations the proceeds of which 
were used for capital outlays for public ele- 
mentary or secondary education, or both; 
and 

(C) capital outlays for public elementary 
or secondary education, or both, but with 
respect to which no debt obligations were 
issued. 

(4) For purposes of this section— 

(A) The term “United States” means the 
fifty States except that it does not include 
Alaska for the purpose of making any de- 
termination under this section for any 
fiscal year with respect to which Alaska (un- 
der clause (ii) of paragraph (1) of subsection 
(b)) is deemed to have a State school ef- 
fort index equal to the national school effort 
index. 

(B) The term “personal income per child 
of school age” for any State or for the United 
States means the total personal income for 
the State and for the United States, respec- 
tively, divided by the number of children of 
school age (in the State and in the United 
States, respectively), as determined by the 
Commissioner for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 8. (a) The State educational agency 
of each State which receives funds under this 
Act shall give adequate assurance to the 
Commissioner that all laborers and mechan- 
ics employed by contractors or subcontractors 
in the performance of work on school con- 
struction projects financed in whole or in 
part under this Act will be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as de- 
termined by the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5) . 

(b) With respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section the 
Secretary of Labor shall act in accordance 
with Reorganization Plan Numbered 14-of 
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1950 (15 FR. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 
2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended 


(40 U.S.C. 276c). 
APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sac. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
such sums as may be necessary for the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN 
SCHOOLS 


Sec, 10. In the administration of this Act, 
no department, agency, Officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over (1) policy 
determination, personnel, curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, or the administration 
and operation of any school or school system, 
or (2) the location, design, plans, specifica- 
tions, or architectural drawings of any school 
building or school facility constructed with 
financial assistance provided under this Act. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the 
(United States) Commissioner of Education. 

(b) The term “State” means a State, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
officer or agency primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, or, if there is no 
such officer or agency, an officer or agency 
designated by the Governor or by State law. 

(ad) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 

administrative control and direction over 
tax-supported public education in a city, 
county, township, school district, or political 
subdivision in a State; and includes any 
agency of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which directly operates 
and maintains elementary and secondary 
schools. 

(e) The term “school facilities” means 
classrooms and related incidental facilities 
(including initial furniture, equipment, ma- 
chinery, and utilities necessary or appro- 
priate for school purposes) for education 
which is provided by a local educational 
agency as elementary or secondary educa- 
tion, in the applicable State, at public ex- 
pense and under public supervision and 
direction; and interests in land (including 
site, grading, and improvement) on which 
such facilities are constructed. Such term 
does not include athletic stadiums, and does 
not include structures or facilities intended 
primarily for events, such as athletic exhi- 
bitions, contests, or games, for which admis- 
sion is to be charged to the general public. 

(f) The terms “constructing” and “con- 
struction” mean the preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications for school facilities; 
erecting, building, acquiring, altering, re- 
modeling, improving, or extending school 
facilities; and the inspection and supervision 
of the construction of school facilities. 

(g) The term “child of school age” means 
a child who is between the ages of five and 
seventeen, both inclusive. 

(h) The term “school-age population” 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, as determined on the basis of 
either the actual or estimated population 
between such ages for the most recent year 
for which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. 


Mr. BARDEN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
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read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I have two amendments at 
the Clerk’s desk. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be read, but that they be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may we hear 
the amendments read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment proposed by Mr. THOMPSON 
of New Jersey: Page 12, line 25, strike out 
“two” and insert “three”. 

Page 14, strike out lines 23 and 24; and 
on page 15 strike out lines 1 and 2 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “June 
30, 1961, and the subsequent fiscal year, 
shall not exceed the funds derived from 
State and local sources which are expended 
for the construction of such projects, the 
amount which may be expended by local 
educational agencies in a State for con- 
struction of school facilities projects from 
funds paid to the State educational agency 
from its allotment for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and the subsequent fiscal 
year, shall not exceed the amount of State 
funds which are granted to local educational 
agencies for the construction of such proj- 
ects.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey asks unanimous consent 
that his amendments be considered en 
bloc. Is there obpection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] is rec- 
ognized in support of his amendments. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
will support H.R. 10128 and this amend- 
ment to include teachers’ salaries under 
the provisions of the legislation. I be- 
lieve that State educational authorities 
should have complete control of the ad- 
ministration of such Federal appropria- 
tions approved by the Congress. 1 also 
believe that State educational author- 
ities, as is provided in the amendment, 
should have the right to decide whether 
the funds are needed within the States 
for schoolroom construction or to supple- 
ment State funds for teachers’ salaries. 

Those who oppose this amendment to 
include teachers’ salaries are also op- 
posed to the entire principle of returning 
to the States tax moneys paid into the 
Federal Government to be used for the 
improvement of our educational system. 
The old cry of Federal control is used 
as a “whipping boy” to hide their tradi- 
tional partisan opposition to any and all 
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Federal aid programs—from social se- 
curity of the thirties to this educational 
bill before us today. 

But is it not strange, as well as in- 
consistent, that these same Members of 
Congress, or at least all but a few, vote 
regularly down the line for Federal aid 
to education under Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874, the Federal impacted 
area legislation. On March 29, 1960, by 
a vote of 362 to 10, this body passed ap- 
propriations for 1961 totaling $250,702,- 
000 for fiscal year 1961. This brings the 
total appropriated under these two laws 
to $2,140,904,394. This Federal aid pro- 
gram has been in operation for 9 years 
and never a whisper of Federal control. 
Every penny of these billions of dollars 
of Federal taxes has been used by the 
State school authorities to build class- 
rooms or for administrative expenses in 
our public school system. 

I could also tell you about the billions 
of Federal funds that have gone to our 
land-grant colleges in the past, as well 
as our Agriculture Extension Service, 
and then, of course, there is the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, as 
well as a score or more of Federal ap- 
propriations for colleges and universi- 
ties all over the land. 

And what about Federal control of the 
$15 billion-odd of various subsidy pro- 
grams that this body approves year after 
year? 

I am just as much against the Federal 
Government having any control over 
the administration of our State educa- 
tional systems as those who use this 
subterfuge as an argument to oppose 
this legislation before us today, but I 
say to my colleagues that there is no 
more of a valid argument of the danger 
of Federal control in this bill than there 
is now and has been in many of our “old 
line’ educational programs for the past 
100 years or more. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I strongly favor legislation to provide 
Federal assistance to the Nation’s 
schools, and hope it will be possible to 
pass a bill which makes funds available 
to the States for use on both construc- 
tion and teacher salaries, 

Surely our experience under Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874 has demon- 
strated conclusively that such a program 
can accomplish great good for the coun- 
try, under provisions and statutory safe- 
guards which assure effectively against 
undesirable Federal control. 

In the continuing race to maintain 
American military leadership, surely our 
school system and its efficiency, nation- 
wide, are of paramount importance. 

In the critical race for control of 
space, the education of our young people 
today may well decide the space issue 
10 years from now, or even sooner. 
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In the worldwide struggle of the dem- 
ocratic spirit for the minds of men, 
surely no part of our national effort is 
more important than the education of 
our own citizens for their future respon- 


sibilities. 

Education, Mr, Chairman, is a respon- 
sibility of the Nation, the State, and 
every community. 

No State is doing too much in educa- 
tion today, and very few communities 
are fully meeting their responsibilities. 
All of us may properly hope and urge 
that local and State efforts be increased 
in all areas of education. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, let 
us make certain that our Federal Gov- 
ernment fully meets its very grave re- 
sponsibility—to do all in its power to 
see that our Nation’s educational sys- 
tem is both manned and equipped to 
meet the gravest challenge our country 
has ever known. 

The legislation before us today is im- 
perative if that challenge is to be met, 
and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, in support of the need 
for this legislation, a most persuasive 
letter has been addressed to all House 
Members by Supt. Oscar Rose of Midwest 
City. 

The text of Mr. Rose’s letter follows: 

May 23, 1960. 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C.: 

As you know I have been one of the strong 
advocates of Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 which have provided so much Federal 
assistance to so many federally impacted 
schools throughout the Nation. These laws 
have rather adequately discharged the Fed- 
eral responsibility to date under the terms 
and objectives stated in the legislation, and 
that without any semblance of Federal con- 
trol. However, I also know that the non- 
Federal increase in the pupil load of some 
of these districts consisting of both the local 
district’s share of the total educational cost 
for the federally connected pupils and that 
increase in pupil load which is not eligible 
for Federal assistance under this legislation 
has created a most difficult problem. The 
Midwest City School District in the federally 
impacted group has not been able to meet 
its district responsibility for operational 
costs and additional school facilities to pro- 
vide a normal school program. Thus, I am 
certain that there is a great need for gen- 
eral Federal assistance as proposed under 
the various bills soon to be considered on 
the House floor. 

During the last 18-year period the school 
district of Midwest City, Okla., has increased 
its total pupil membership from 250 pupils 
to 13,810 pupils or an increase of 13,560 
pupils. Under Public Law 815 the Federal 
Government assumed its special responsibil- 
ity in providing facilities for 5,429 pupils 
leaving 8,131 to be taken care of by the local 
school district. Since this represents a non- 
Federal local school district responsibility 
of 3,252 percent, I think it is quite unrea- 
sonable to expect the local revenues even 
with exceptional increase in tax valuations, 
levies, and complete, local, maximum effort 
to meet such a phenomenal increase. The 
alternate then without general school con- 
struction assistance is more than 2,000 pupils 
without normal school facilities. Likewise, 
under the terms of Public Law 874 the Fed- 
eral Government is providing assistance on 
operational costs, including teachers’ sal- 
aries, for 3,505 pupils of a total average daily 
attendance of 12,053 pupils during the cur- 
rent year, leaving an increase of 8,298 pupils 
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or 3,393 percent of the 1943 average daily 
attendance to be the full educational re- 
sponsibility of the local school district. 
Again it has been impossible for the school 
district to adjust to this increased respon- 
sibility with the result that these more than 
12,000 pupils have more than $15 less per 
pupil available to provide for their annual 
educational cost than in other Oklahoma 
schools. 

The following paragraphs will serve to de- 
tail the manner in which the local district 
responsibility has increased since World War 
II with regard to providing adequate school 
facilities. However, similar detail would 
justify fully the recapped results indicated in 
the previous paragraph regarding the local 
school district’s increase in responsibility 
for annual operational funds. I believe that 
general Federal assistance is necessary in 
both areas if the children in a school dis- 
trict of this kind can be assured a normal 
educational program. 

In 1942 there was no Midwest City, and 
thus no Midwest City school system. In 
May 1943 I came to the Sooner School Dis- 
trict No. 52, of Oklahoma County, as princi- 
pal of what was then an elementary school 
district in which Tinker Air Force Base and 
the Midwest Air Depot were located. Since 
that time this district and four other similar 
elementary districts were combined into an 
independent school district known as the 
Midwest City School District providing a 
complete elementary and secondary school 
program. 

In 1943 there were approximately 250 
pupils in active membership at the 5 ele- 
mentary schools and they were taught by 
a total of 11 faculty members. There were 
11 very normal permanent classrooms and, as 
you can see, were not at all crowded. The 
combined assessed valuation of property in 
these districts was slightly more than $1 
million and the total tax levy for operation 
and building levy and bond service (there 
was no bonded debt) was slightly less than 
15 mills. Today, 17 years later, there are 
12,440 pupils in active membership being 
taught by a faculty of 484 certificated per- 
sonnel. According to the approved estimate 
of the U.S. Office of Education in evaluating 
the 1960-61 application for assistance under 
Public Law 815, the membership will in- 
crease to 13,810 by June 30, 1961, the present 
expiration date of this law. The board of 
education has already authorized the em- 
ployment of 25 additional faculty members, 
and I am sure others will have to be added 
following the opening of school next Septem- 
ber. The assessed valuation of the private 
property (the Federal property is nontax- 
able) in the present district has increased 
to $20,541,152 for the current year and will 
be further increased by a million and a half 
dollars in fiscal 1961. The current total 
school tax levy is 45.71 mills and will also be 
slightly higher in 1961. 

In 1948 the constitution of Oklahoma 
limited the total school bond issues to 5 
percent of the assessed valuation of a school 
district. This was increased to 10 percent 
in 1955 through a referendum amendment 
to the constitution. Prior to this time the 
Midwest City School District maintained a 
bonded debt up to the 5 percent legal limit, 
having approved 8 separate issues totaling 
$727,000. Immediately following the approv- 
al of the constitutional amendment, the citi- 
zens almost unanimously approved a $600,- 
000 bond issue raising the bonded debt to 
the new 10 percent limit. In all, during the 
past 17 years the citizens have approved 13 
separate bond issues, each one a maximum 
issue within the constitutional limit at the 
time. These 13 bond issues total $2,597,000 
which is 12.64 percent of the current assessed 
valuation. Of course, this excess over the 
10 percent limit has been made possible 
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through payments totaling $341,000 on these 
bond issues and the accumulation of sink- 
ing funds for future payments. 

Each year the citizens have approved a 
special 5 mill building levy along with the 
maximum operation levy (29 mills for the 
current year) and the required bond servic- 
ing levy, and I am happy to note that all 
levies and bond issues have received over 
an 85 percent majority vote of approval, In 
view of this voting record, I am certain that 
the citizens of this district who know the 
need best would even exceed their present 
tax effort if it were legal. We along with 
many other districts have an emergency 
built up over a period of years, and I don’t 
believe it would be wise to liberalize State 
laws sufficiently to meet such emergencies. 
Such action would unquestionably lead to 
waste and cost the taxpayers more in the 
long run. There are many records of ex- 
treme yet inadequate local effort such as 
this which to those of us who know the 
facts belie the charge that we simply want 
to “run” to Washington for help. We think 
it is not only just but wise. 

While, as stated before all the children in 
this school district area were well-housed 
under Oklahoma standards prior to World 
War II with less than 25 pupils per class- 
room, the report of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in connection with the current appli- 
cation for assistance under Public Law 815 
estimates there will be 2,990 unhoused pupils 
in the district by June 30, 1961, based on 
their adopted standards for administering 
this legislation. These standards, per class- 
room, are 60 pupils in kindergarten, 30 in 
elementary school and 25 in secondary 
school, which is considerably above either 
the national or Oklahoma standards. We 
now have under construction facilities de- 
signed to house 965 pupils financed by funds 
approved under Public Law 815 and the 
maximum local funds available which will 
still leave over 2,000 unhoused pupils. Dur- 
ing the current year we are using 67 tempo- 
rary classrooms remodeled from surplus 
buildings obtained through the Army Engi- 
neers. Just this spring we obtained addi- 
tional surplus buildings from Tinker Air 
Force Base and the abandoned Naval Train- 
ing Base at Norman, Okla., which have been 
remodeled for 10 additional temporary class- 
rooms. Certainly, we are grateful for those 
surplus buildings, but I question the wisdom 
of meeting the educational need of the chil- 
dren of America through the “surplus” from 
our defense effort. They may also be needed 
in the defense of our way of life. 

Yes, Public Law 815 has met a special 
Federal responsibility of this and many other 
school districts. However, many of these as 
well as many others for which this legisla- 
tion had no intent or objective to help 
now face an impossible emergency for 
needed school facilities. In 1943 none of 
the 250 pupils in membership would have 
been eligible for assistance under this law, 
nor was any Federal assistance needed. 

During the first 2 years (1950-52) Public 
Law 815 was in force the Midwest City ap- 
Plication for assistance shows the total 
membership had increased from 250 in 1943 
to 5,453 pupils on June 30, 1952, or a total 
increase of 5,203. At this time it was found 
that the applicant was entitled to payment 
of 70 percent of the per pupil cost of con- 
struction on 2,992 pupils, 45 percent pay- 
ment toward the cost of school facilities for 
1,770 pupils and no payment for 441, making 
the Federal responsibility for constructing 
school facilities for a total of 2,891 pupils. 
Thus, we find that the local district re- 
sponsibility at this point was 30 percent of 
2,992 pupils, 55 percent of 1,770 pupils, 100 
percent of 441 pupils, making a district re- 
sponsibility for a total of 2,312 pupils. It 
will be noted that this represents an increase 
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of 925 percent over the 250 pupils in district 
responsibility during a 9-year period. While 
the Federal responsibility was met under the 
terms of the legislation, it was impossible, 
and still is, for the school district to meet 
its responsibility for such a phenomenal in- 
crease. 

Following the first 2 years of operation 
under Public Law 815 the Congress reduced 
the payment from 70 percent to 50 percent on 
children whose parents were employed on 
Federal property but who resided in privately 
owned homes, and thus raised the local re- 
sponsibility to 50 percent rather than 30 
percent of the cost of school facilities. It 
also eliminated the assistance on the cate- 
gory of pupils for which 45 percent was paid, 
making their future increase the complete 
responsibility of the school district. The 
current application, covering increases to 
June 30, 1961, shows a further increase from 
June 30, 1952, in total pupil membership of 
8,357 or a total membership of 13,810 pupils. 
The application also shows that of this fur- 
ther increase the Federal responsibility under 
Public Law 815 was accepted for 95 percent 
of 307 pupils whose parents both work on 
and live on Federal property and 50 percent 
of 4,494 pupils whose parents only work on 
Federal property, or a total Federal responsi- 
bility for the construction of school facilities 
for 2,539 of this pupil increase. This resulted 
in the local school district having to provide 
facilities for the 3,556 nonfederally connected 
pupils and 50 percent of the cost of 4,494 
pupils and 5 percent of 307 of these pupils, 
or a further increased responsibility for 5,818 
pupils during the past 8 years. 

Thus, during the past 18 years the school 
district has experienced an increase in pupils 
of 13,560, of which the Federal Government 
has assumed the responsibility for providing 
minimum school facilities for 5,430 pupils 
under the various percentages as indicated 
herein. The other 8,130-pupil increase dur- 
ing this period of time was the responsibility 
of the school district. However, under sec- 
tion 308 of Public Law 815 the Federal Gov- 
ernment provided a part of the school dis- 
trict’s share above the formula payments, 
which reduced the ultimate district share by 
some 1,000 pupils. This has certainly created 
an emergency and, we feel, justifies favorable 
consideration for the general Federal support 
now being considered by the Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Oscar V. ROSE, 
Superintendent, Midwest City Schools. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
sorry I cannot yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry if it comes out of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great 
deal of discussion and objection to the 
fact that H.R. 10128 provides for a 3-year 
period of $325 million a year within each 
of those years with no matching in the 
first year. We are informed that there 
is objection on a somewhat widespread 
basis. 

The purpose of these two amendments 
is perfectly simple: The first one would 
change this from a 3 to a 4-year program 
at $325 million per year; the second 
would take us back to 1957 and would 
embody the principles set forth in the 
Kelly bill. In the Kelly bill there was 
recognition of the matching program to 
a larger extent than is provided for in 
H.R. 10128. The effect of these amend- 
ments would be: First, to extend the 
period to a 4-year program, and, second- 
ly, would require during the first year 
and during the second year matching on 
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a State and local basis. For the third 
and fourth years matching on a State 
basis alone. 

If, as we read in the press, the major 
objection to this proposition is that there 
is no matching during the entire term of 
the legislation, then this should clearly 
dispose of that objection forever since it 
would require matching for each of the 4 
years. I might point out that although 
this conforms to the Kelly bill, it is in 
essence the program requested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his 1957 message on 
education. In that message he re- 
quested a 4-year program on a match- 
ing basis for each of the 4 years for $325 
million. This amendment should once 
and for all take politics out of this ques- 
tion. This amendment would recognize 
from this side of the aisle fully that if 
the President wanted a program of 
matching grants on a 4-year basis at 
$329 million and in 1959 he wanted a loan 
program, a bond issue program, that H.R. 
10128 with these amendments adopted 
would comply with both of those mes- 
sages. 

May I ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WaInwricHT], a member of 
the committee, a question? Is it your 
opinion that this amendment would 
make this legislation conform to the ear- 
lier administration request? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentle- 
man is referring to this year’s adminis- 
tration request, I will say, no, it does not 
conform. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. We 
have that in another title. But does this 
not conform to the 1957 request? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As I remember, 
there was no requirement for local con- 
tributions. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. But 
there was a requirement for matching all 
the way; was there not? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is true. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. In the bill reported 
out in 1956 and in 1957 there was this 
same provision that would permit the 
States to match for the next 2 years, 
not for State matching for the last 2 
years, in order to let the State legisla- 
tures meet and comply with the terms of 
the legislation and permit the legisla- 
tures which do not have legislation per- 
mitting expenditure of State funds for 
construction to enact such legislation 
and get the matched funds. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 
This would alleviate the program in 
States in which there is an impediment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr. THompson of New Jersey: On page 
14, line 23, add the following new sentence 

after the period on line 2, page 15: “The 
amount which may be so expended from 
funds paid to the State educational agency 
from its allotment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, shall not exceed the amount 
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expended for the construction of such proj- 
ects from funds other than funds received 
under this Act or any other Federal law.” 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have offered this substitute to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, partly because I fail to 
understand the advisability or necessity 
for developing a 4-year program out of 
this bill. Both the amount and the 
length of the program were discussed at 
some length in committee. It seems 
rather odd that the sponsor of the orig- 
inal bill would be repudiating what he 
himself suggested. We have had up to 
this moment a 3-year program. This 
part of my amendment would eliminate 
any reference to extension of the pro- 
gram. 

My amendment would eliminate the 
requirement of a 4-year program in the 
first part of section 5(a), but the new 
language which I add on line 2, page 15, 
would recognize that there is some merit 
to the contention that in the first year 
of this program, if we do have imme- 
diate matching, it should not be of ne- 
cessity from State funds only. The lan- 
guage is somewhat involved, but the pur- 
port of it is that any Federal money 
made available in the first year of the 
program would have to be matched on a 
50-50 basis with non-Federal money 
from either, in other words, State or 
local sources. 

I see no reason why we need to extend 
that privilege for more than 1 year. 
Granted, in order to qualify, there may 
be some legislative or even constitutional 
action required at the State level, but 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey recognizes that 
such action is not unwise. He would 
simply postpone it for a 2-year period. 
In my opinion, 1 year is plenty long 
enough, especially if we have a 3-year 
Federal program. 

Mention has been made of H.R. 1 and 
the fact that we did have a comparable 
provision with respect to State or local 
matching in the first 2 years. I would 
like to point out that H.R. 1 was a 5-year 
program—not that there is any magic in 
five as compared to four or to three. 
States face problems because they have 
to match immediately, it seems to me 
those problems will be minimized if the 
matching for the first year can be from 
State or local funds. That is the pur- 
port of my amendment, and I hope it 
will receive favorable consideration. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this substitute which would 
confine the program to 3 years and re- 
quire matching for all 3 years. 

Before I discuss it in detail, however, 
I would like to point out to the Members 
what I discussed yesterday in connection 
with the table that I put in the REcorD 
at page 11091. This is a comparative 
State-by-State tax table; the tax which 
a family making $5,000 in each of the 
States, owning a car and owning a house 
and so forth, pays to support its local, 
State, and school administration. And, 
if you think that all of the areas in this 
country are bearing their burdens 
equally, look at that table on page 11091. 
It runs all the way from the State of 
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Minnesota at the top where this family 
pays $480.18 for the support of its schools 
and local and State governments, to the 
pottom, West Virginia, paying $139 for 
the support of its schools and State and 
jocal governments. Now. this is the 
amount that this family making $5,000 
pays for the support of those schools 
and State and local governments as best 
the figures can be refined to date. It 
has no figures loaded by commercial en- 
terprises or industrial enterprises. I 
ask you to look for your own State. 
They are listed in order of the amount 
of payments made for the support of lo- 
cal and State and school administra- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
substitute because we do not want to 
get into any program that is longer than 
absolutely necessary. I disagree that 
this program that we are talking about, 
the bill proposed by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson], is neces- 
sary, but if we are going to extend it to 
4 or 5 years, we are by our action here 
admitting that the actual intention of 
this legislation is to push the Federal 
Government into education perma- 
nently. 

Now, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to cite the experience of New York 
City with reference to these problems of 
school classroom shortage, and I quote 
yesterday’s Recorp on page 11081: 

Most of the discussion in New York City 
centered on the question of the usefulness 
of the concept “additional classrooms needed 
to accommodate excess enrollment” as a 
guide to needed construction. The problem 
of planning to accommodate a temporary 
peak enrollment is particularly difficult in 
New York City. It is impractical to build 
a new school to take care of peak enrollment 
for a few years where there may be a pro- 
jection of a future decline in school popula- 
tion and then to have the school remain 
underutilized for the greater part of its life. 
The situation is generally met by planning 
the school’s capacity below the anticipated 
peak enrollment and living with the tem- 
porary peak. 


If I may refer to the table below this 
statement in yesterday’s REcorp, it shows 
that in 1919-20 the number of stu- 
dents entering first grade was over 4 
million—4 million young people enter- 
ing the first grade. We have not had 4 
million entering the first grade in the 
whole decade of 1950 to 1960. In 1957- 
1958 there were 312 million young chil- 
dren entering the first grade. 

If you will look further at that table 
on page 11081 you will see the peaks and 
the troughs in this country in terms of 
school load that we have to bear. We 
have just passed through a period of 
peak school enrollment. We are pass- 
ing out of it. It has been hard, but we 
are sustaining the best educational sys- 
tem in the world on its traditional State 
and local basis. 

I think if you examine the minority 
report you will see that we do not need 
Federal aid in any form, unless it be 
through tax reduction, and certainly we 
do not need it. for a permanent program 
of 4 years. The States and localities 
are meeting this problem where they 
want to meet it and where they have the 
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gumption to accept the necessary taxes 
and bonded indebtedness to meet it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote for 
this substitute and against the Thomp- 
son amendment to increase the program 
from 3 years to 4 years. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time sim- 
ply to inquire of the author of the 
amendment whether its purpose is to 
have matching funds the first year only. 
I think there may be some misunder- 
standing in the committee. I think we 
should know what the amendment 
means. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The pur- 
port of my substitute is to continue the 
program on a basis of $325 million for 
3 years only, not 4 years, as is proposed 
under the amendment of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson]. Also 
it requires immediate matching. But in 
the first year of the program that 
matching may come from the State or 
local sources with a requirement of 
State-matching in the second and third 
years. I might add that the Thompson 
amendment would not only extend the 
program to 4 years, but it would allow 
State or local matching for the first 2 
years. There is certainly no inequity 
that would be solved by extending the 
program for the fourth year. I think if 
there are hardships in the immediate 
requirement of State-matching they 
can be eliminated by allowing State or 
local matching in the first year of the 
program. 

That is the purport of my substitute. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. That clarifies 
the matter and I shall be happy to sup- 
port the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

This question has been injected as a 
new angle to the legislation. I would like 
to say to my friend, the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fre- 
LINGHUYSEN], that I myself would prefer 
to consider a 3-year program, but I am 
not in a position to go along with the 
gentleman on the proposition that we 
make all 3 years matching years. As the 
gentleman well knows in the subcommit- 
tee I held out particularly for grants in 
the program for the first year. I said 
that was necessary because there were 
certain school districts that had ex- 
hausted or had come near exhausting 
their total bonded capacity and were un- 
able to help themselves. 

I would be interested in the proposal 
of the gentleman from New Jersey if he 
would earmark a certain part of those 
first-year grants-in-aid to be used by 
these particular school districts, leaving 
the rest of it to be met by either the State 
or the local district matchings. But I 
think there should be an orderly way to 
protect the really urgent situations, and 
leave that in the hands of the chief State 
school officers of the several States. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would as- 
sume that the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia is referring to both gentlemen from 
New Jersey in his remarks, since both of 
our amendments would require immedi- 
ate matching, and his objection is to 
the principle of immediate matching. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true; but I still 
do not want to surrender support to this 
group of school districts that are not 
able to help themselves. That was the 
reason for the outright grants for the 
first year. So Iam not going to agree 
to any proposal that would put it on a 
matching basis for the full length of the 
term because I do not think that would 
be fair to these districts we are trying 
most to help. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We discussed 
this question at some length, and I would 
have been glad to consider the possibility 
of setting up some kind of fund for those 
districts that face such an emergency. 
In such cases there would be no necessity 
to provide local or State funds for match- 
ing purposes. However, I was unable to 
come to any reasonable decision as to 
what kind of district could qualify and 
who should make the determination. I 
considered the possibility that those 
borrowed-up districts to which reference 
was made yesterday should be considered 
eligible for funds without any matching, 
but it seemed to me undesirable to try 
to pick out those districts and no others 
as the ones eligible. I would be glad to 
listen to any amendment the gentleman 
might have to cover the situation. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would suggest that 
the amendment be in the nature of ear- 
marking a certain part of the $325,000 
for that purpose and leave it up to each 
State school officer. Each of those un- 
der the legislation is going to have to 
file a list of priority projects. At the 
top of that list are certainly going to 
be the districts we are trying to help. I 
would leave it in the hands of the State 
school officers. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair-- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do I under- 
stand the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia is opposed to both amendments 
and is for the bill as it appears? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; do not get that im- 
pression. I said I was coming down to 
speak somewhat against both of these 
amendments. I am trying to reach a 
compromise between the two. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I want to 
get this clear but it is kind of difficult. 
There are two gentlemen from New 
Jersey both of whom have offered 
amendments. When the _ gentleman 
says, “gentleman from New Jersey,” I do 
not know which one he is referring to. 
So tell us the amendment the gentleman 
wants to adopt and the one he wants to 
defeat. We are trying to follow the gen- 
tleman’s leadership. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the other 
gentleman from New Jersey. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
wish the gentleman would make clear to 
the gentleman from Missouri and others 
that he opposes the Frelinghuysen 
amendment and he favors the Thomp- 
son amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not know that the 
gentleman presently speaking is ready 
to make that statement. I will say to 
the gentleman from New Jersey that 
unless the other gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] changes his 
present proposal I will be against his 
proposal as well as against yours. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we are about to vote on these two amend- 
ments, I want to make it plain, first of 
all, that I am opposed to the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], 
and I support the amendment of my col- 
league the gentleman from New Jersey 

(Mr. THompson]. 

I think just a word or two will make it 
very clear what we are voting on. One 
of the chief objections made from the Re- 
publican side is that in the 3-year bill 
that the committee voted out, the first 
year of the bill is a grant bill with no 
matching. This has been labeled as a 
major flaw in the bill, and you should 
understand that. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON] has proposed as a compro- 
mise that this flaw be eliminated and 
that in the first year and second year of 
the program we have State or local 
matching of funds. But as a quid pro 
quo, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOmpsoON] asks that instead of a 3-year 
program, as the committee bill provides, 
a 4-year program be authorized instead. 
Mr. Thompson’s amendment goes back 
to President Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tion to this Congress in January of 1957, 
when he urged a 4-year program with the 
same amount as in this bill, and recom- 
mended that the first year be State or 
local matching, and that thereafter the 
matching be by the States. That is the 
issue. The reason I support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THompson] is that I think it is a 
sound compromise. This bill goes back 
to the President’s original request. I 
think all of us here who want a school 
construction bill can support it. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I think it should be 
brought out that about 23 States have 
programs for school construction out of 
State funds. The remainder of the 50 
States do not now have legislation where- 
by all of them can construct schools with 
State funds. So if the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is adopted, 
about one-half of the States will be un- 
able to qualify. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson] has given 
us @ 2-year period in which our States 
can come in and say that they will pro- 
vide some sort of a State school con- 
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struction agency in order that they may 
qualify. If we adopt the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], then there 
will be no opportunity for any States. If 
we adopt Mr. THompson’s amendment, 
distressed areas can qualify because 
matching is in a lump sum from all of 
the combined States and local moneys to 
match the Federal money, and a local 
district which was in a disaster area or 
a district which was bonded to capacity 
could come in and match the funds be- 
cause the entire State of Kentucky or the 
entire State of Montana with all of the 
counties would be able to raise enough 
money to match. 

Mr. UDALL. That is the intention 
of the proposal and I think it will take 
care of the problem that our colleague, 
the gentleman from Kentucky has out- 
lined because it could be a State or local 
matching or both. I think this may take 
care of all situations and this, indeed, 
would conform the bill with the Presi- 
dent’s original recommendation as near 
as we can get it. I think it is a sound 
compromise. I urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In the first 
place, I may say to the gentleman, I 
would think it might be more important 
to conform this bill to the President’s 
most recent recommendations rather 
than to his original proposal. 

Mr. UDALL. The amendment that 
most meets the needs of the situation is 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THoompson] 
because the President has no grant pro- 
gram, but only has a bond retirement 
program and we would simply like to 
hold him to the 1957 recommendation. 
I think the President will respond if we 
present him with a bill that represents 
his 1957 recommendation. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
think it might be pointed out that the 
last message of the President of the 
United States to this body was in 1957. 
The 1959 message was by Secretary 
Flemming. And we do not know to this 
minute whether it is the President’s pro- 
gram or not. There is some doubt that 
Dr. Flemming even knows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN) 
there were—ayes 46, noes 135. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey {[Mr. THomMp- 
SON]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Ruopss of Ari- 
zona) there were—ayes 112, noes 87. 
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So the amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. Mr. 


Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which is at the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ex.iorr of Ala- 
bama: Page 13, strike out lines 5 through 12, 
and insert the following: 


“ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 4. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 3 shall be allotted among the 
States on the basis of the income per child of 
school age, the school-age population, and 
effort for school purposes of the respective 
States. Subject to the provisions of section 
7, such allotment shall be made as follows: 
The Commissioner shall allot to each State 
for each fiscal year an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 3 for such year as the prod- 
uct of — 

“(1) the school-age population 
State, and 

(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection (b) ). 


bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

“(b) For purposes of this section and sec- 
tion 7— 

“(1) The ‘allotment ratio’ for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 0.50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
personal income per child of school age for 
the State by the personal income per child 
of school age for the United States, except 
that (A) the allotment ratio shall in no case 
be less than 0.3344, or more than 0.6624, and 
(B) the allotment ratio for Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa and the Virgin Is- 
lands shall be 0.6624. 

“(2)(A) The allotment ratios shall he 
promulgated by the Commissioner as soon 
as possible after the enactment of this Act 
and again between July 1 and September 30 
of the year 1962, onthe basis of the aver- 
age of the personal incomes per child of 
school age for the States and for the United 
States for the three most recent consecutive 
years for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce. The 
first such promulgation shall be conclusive 
for purposes of this Act for each of the fiscal 
years in the period beginning July 1, 1960, 
and ending June 30, 1962, and the second for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963. 

“(B) Promulgations made before satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce for a full year on the per capita 
income of Alaska shall prescribe an allot- 
ment ratio for Alaska of 0.6624 and, for pur- 
poses of such promulgations, Alaska shall 
not be included as part of the United States. 
Promulgations made thereafter but before 
per capita income data for Alaska for a full 
three-year period are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce shall be based on 
satisfactory data available therefrom for 
Alaska for such one full year or, when such 
data are available for a two-year period, for 
such two years, 

“(3) The term ‘child of school age’ means 
a member of the population between the 
ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

“(4) The term ‘school-age population’ 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, and such school-age population 
for the several States shal] be determined by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the popu- 
lation between such ages for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce. 

“(5) The term ‘personal income per child 
of school age’ for any State or for all the 
States means the total personal income for 
the State and for the United States, respec- 
tively, divided by the number of children 
of school age (in the State and in the United 


of the 





1960 


States, respectively), as determined by the 
Commissioner for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. 

“(6) The term ‘United States’ means the 
fifty States.” 

Page 13, line 13, strike out “(b)” and in- 
sert “(c)”, and on line 23 strike out “(c)” 
and insert “(d)”. 

Page 19, at the end of line 19, add the 
following: “The United States shall not be 
deemed to include Alaska for any fiscal year 
with respect to which Alaska (under clause 
(ii) of paragraph (1) of this subsection) is 
deemed to have a State school effort index 
equal to the national school effort index.” 

Page 21, strike out lines 8 through 23. 

Beginning with line 21 on page 24, strike 
out everything down through line 3 on page 
25. 


Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama (interrupt- 
ing the reading of the amendment). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 


read. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Alabama? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. Mr. 


Chairman, throughout the history of 
education legislation in this country, the 
States, and in some instances the 
counties—and even sometimes in the 
cities—the equalization idea has been 
considered as the best manner to get 
moneys whether Federal, State, or local 
into the areas where they are needed 
most. 

The President of the United States 
has been mentioned. He has been con- 
sistent throughout in his stand that the 
money expended in this type of pro- 
gram go according to an equalization 
formula into the States and areas where 
it is needed most. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment does 
these things: It recognizes the two basic 
factors which are, first, the number of 
school-age children; and, second, the in- 
come per school-age child of the State. 
The allotment per school-age child un- 
der my amendment in the poorest State 
in the Union would be twice as much as 
the allotment per school-age child in the 
wealthiest States. The States within the 
range, of poorest-to-richest, the allot- 
ment per child would be intermediate in 
proportion to the income per school-age 
child. 

This amendment is the same as the 
amendment in the Senate bill except 
that in the Senate bill the allotment per 
school-age child in the poorest State 
varies by three times instead of twice 
that of the wealthiest State. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to give some illustrations 
of what I mean with reference to this 
equalization amendment. 

On the blue sheet prepared by the 
committee we find that the State of Con- 
necticut, for instance, has 516,000 
Schoolchildren. I sought to find an- 
other State that had about the same 
number of schoolchildren, for com- 
parison purposes, and it turned out that 
the State of West Virginia had nearly 
the same number of schoolchildren as 
does the State of Connecticut; namely, 
527,000; so those two States within that 
bracket are close to the same number. 
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The State of Connecticut, however, has 
a much larger income as shown by all 
the figures, than does the State of West 
Virginia; as a matter of fact, I selected 
the State of Connecticut because its in- 
come is one of the highest, being, 
namely, $12,913 per school-age child; 
whereas, the State of West Virginia has 
one of the lower incomes per school-age 
child, $5,658. 


Here, concretely, is what my amend- 
ment would do: It would raise, because 
West Virginia is one of the poorer States, 
it would raise the allotment to West Vir- 
ginia under this bill for the first year 
from $3,738,000 to $5,352,000, because it 
takes into account the low income per 
school-age child in that State. I am 
using those two States only as examples, 
because all the others range in the same 
general proportion as I have described. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word and to 
ask the gentleman from Alabama a 
question. 

In essence, is not the gentleman’s 
amendment what might be referred to as 
a “needs” test? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. It might 
be referred to as a “needs” test. I be- 
lieve it is more often referred to as an 
“equalization” amendment. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. In essence is 
not the formula that the gentleman has 
suggested and explained so well one that 
provides aid to the needy States? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. It does 
provide that aid will go in greater 
amount to the more needy States. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Rather than 
across the board. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. 
right. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I personally ac- 
cept the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Certainly the gentleman’s 
amendment would make the bill better 
than it is because it would send more 
money to the neediest States and less to 
the States that do not need it. But why 
should any Federal money at all go to the 
States that do not need it? Why should 
we not give help only to States which are 
making the maximum effort with their 
resources and still cannot meet the prob- 
lem? Why should any help go to the 
richest States and thus have less for the 
poorest States? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. May I say 
to the gentleman from Minnesota that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
McConnell, who was a Member of the 
House when this bill was up for consid- 
eration in 1957 and who had traveled all 
over the United States, found that there 
were pockets of need in every State in the 
Union. 

Mr. JUDD. But the richer States are 
not without resources to take care of 
the situation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. I will 
answer the gentleman by saying there 
has been this year a falloff in the num- 
ber of schoolhouses or schoolrooms that 
our States are able to construct. Many 


That is 
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people who have studied this preblem say 
that we have almost reached the satura- 
tion point of our ability to try and knock 
out this backlog which stands today at 
about 132,000 classrooms and which at 
the rate we are going will require an- 
other 15 years or so to liquidate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is Alabama one of the 
States that gives preferential tax treat- 
ment to industries locating in that State? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. I am not 
familiar with the exact terms of the tax 
statutes of Alabama, but I will say to the 
gentleman, and I think this ought to be 
said, my State right at this minute is in 
the process of taxing itself to raise $76 
million with which to liquidate one- 
fourth of its school building needs. I do 
have that information. The informa- 
tion the gentleman inquires about is 
something I am not completely informed 
about. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman men- 
tion the State of Maryland as being a 
needy State? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. I did not. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman did not 
mention Maryland? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. I did not 
mention Maryland. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear that. 
That is at least one out of the category 
of the impoverished. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. I am not 
listing any State as being impoverished. 
The gentleman seems to enjoy trying to 
twist my words into a meaning I never 
intended. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Elliott amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to state that 
I am very much in support of the legis- 
lation but I believe the adoption of the 
Elliott amendment will certainly be an 
improvement. Likewise, Iam supporting 
the bill because I believe public educa- 
tion in certain sections of the country 
is confronted by an acute and aggravated 
crisis. This crisis has been developing 
over the years in the face of repeated ef- 
forts to resolve it. I was here in 1949 
and 1950 when the Hill-Taft bill passed 
the Senate and came over to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor pro- 
viding $300 million for school facilities 
and teachers’ salaries. I do not know 
of any school legislation that has passed 
this Congress in the last 12 years that 
has not been based on need. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago the Con- 
gress passed permanent iegislation in 
areas affected by Federal activities inso- 
far as the legislation related to so-called 
“on-base” children. That legislation 
was based on need. Here in the Elliott 
amendment we are considering three 
factors: We are considering the per capi- 
ta income of the States; we are consid- 
ering the effort that is being made by 
those States; and we are considering 
another necessary factor, the number 
of children to be educated. These are 
the necessary factors that should be con- 
sidered, in my judgment, in disbursing' 
the money to the States. 
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Now, we may say: Why is this neces- 
sary? If we do not proceed on this basis, 
we are just assuming at the outset that 
support of public schools is_a Federal 
responsibility and getting away from the 
theory that the primary responsibility 
rests with the States. For that reason 
this formula on the basis of need cer- 
tainly would improve this legislation, and 
it would remove the disparity that exists 
in the bill we are now considering. How 
are you going to remove inequities that 
exist in this field over the Nation if you 
give the same amount to everybody? If 
you give the rich districts the same as 
you do the poor districts, you would still 
have that inequity and you would still 
have that disparity based on the number 
of children alone. I again repeat that 
every piece of legislation that has passed 
this Congress in the past 12 years inso- 
far as schools are concerned has been on 
the basis of need. 

Now, has this formula worked well 
under the Hill-Burton Act? I want to 
ask this question. You have seen hospi- 
tals all over this country receive grants— 
of course, this is on a matching basis— 
from the Federal Government, where the 
hospitals were most in need. That is 
where this formula originated. It was 
worked out by Senator Hitt and Senator 
Taft patterned after the Hill-Burton 
formula, and it was incorporated in the 
school bill that passed the Senate in 1949, 
which we failed to pass here in the 
House. And, it is practically the same 
formula that President Eisenhower ad- 
vocated in 1957 when he said he wanted 
to help the needy school districts over 
this Nation. I hope the Elliott amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this particular ques- 
tion, the question of an equalization 
formula, is one that has divided our 
committee—and not along partisan lines. 
I do not feel that it is an earth-shaking 
issue, but it is an important one and the 
alternatives should be spelled out for 
our colleagues. 

The first point I make to my colleagues 
is that we must anticipate there will be 
conference with the other body, and we 
must take note of the fact that the 
school assistance bill passed by the other 
body contains the full-blown Hill-Burton 
formula. We call it a 3 to 1 formula, 
although that is something of an under- 
statement. The Elliott formula would 
put a 2 to 1 equalization formula in the 
bill instead of a flat grant formula. Per- 
haps that is what we should do. I would 
suggest, however, that if there is a con- 
ference with the other body, we will end 
up with 3 to 1 equalization unless this 
proposal is rejected. 

The committee, in deference to the 
fact that this body represents people, 
has always favored the flat grant for- 
mula. In the bills voted out by our 
committee in 1956, in 1957 and in the 
bill this year we provided the flat grant 
formula. But I might point out to my 
colleagues that there is already inherent 
equalization in this bill. The disparity 
among States between the student 
wealth ratio produces equalization. For 
instance, as this bill stands, a State such 
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instance, as this bill stands a State such 
as Mississippi—because of its lack of 
wealth and number of school children or, 
for example, my own State, or Kentucky 
or West Virginia—will actually get, as the 
case may be, $1.50 or $2.25, or even $3 
out of the program for every dollar in 
taxes paid in by that State to the U.S. 
Treasury as general revenues. So there 
is in this bill already an inherent equali- 
zation in terms of what the States put 
in and what they take out. 

Indeed, if the Elliott amendment is 
adopted States such as New York, Penn- 
slvania, New Jersey will in some cases 
be paying in several times the amount 
they received back under the bill as 
school aid. 

Our committee in the past has always 
voted out the type of bill that is now be- 
fore the committee without the Hill- 
Burton formula, in the realization of 
the fact that there will be a compromise 
in the conference with the other body. 
There has been a Senate bill on this sub- 
ject, a broader bill, which has the 3-to-1 
Hill-Burton formula in it. 

So this is the issue, and I think our 
colleagues should understand it. But 
whether this amendment passes or not 
we still have a good bill. It would be 
more acceptable to some people in the 
administration with an equalization 
formula, but there is already some 
equalization in it and I say to you that 
by the time we get through with a con- 
ference there will be more equalization 
in it. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I thought there were 
a true need formula incorporated in this 
amendment, I would support it, because 
I believe that if we are going to have 
Federal aid it should be on a specific 
and valid need basis. The example that 
is always cited here is that of West Vir- 
ginia. Look at this chart, which I put 
into the Recorp yesterday at page 11091. 
That table does not limit itself to a for- 
mula based on total income in a State 
divided by the number of schoolchildren. 
That is the formula they use in the 
Elliott bill for determining the wealth 
of a State and how much need they have 
for assistance. They take the total per- 
sonal wealth and divide it by the num- 
ber of schoolchildren. How superficial 
can we be in this regard? If we talk 
about the impact on the individual, the 
man who is bearing these school taxes 
and these local taxes in each of our 
States, this is what it comes down to as 
shown in this table. A man with an 
income of $5,000, with a wife and two 
children, a car, and a home, buys ciga- 
rettes, he buys gasoline, he pays the sales 
tax, he pays the tobacco tax, he pays the 
gasoline tax, he pays a tangible property 
tax and State income and real property 
taxes. As a basis for my table the same 
man goes from State to State and lives 
in each community. 

How much tax does that man making 
$5,000 pay for the support of his schools 
and local and State governments in de- 
pressed West Virginia? One hundred 
and thirty-nine dollars. In New York 
State he pays $405, for the same support 
of his schools and State and local gov- 
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ernments. In Minnesota it is even 
higher, $480. 

These States you refer to as the 
States that supposedly cannot support 
their schools, under this table turn out 
to take the least money away from the 
man with the $5,000 income, supporting 
the same number of children. This in- 
cludes all the various taxes you collect 
there as nearly as they can be figured 
at this time. 

The question was asked a while back, 
I think of the gentleman from Alabama, 
“What exemptions are given for new in- 
dustry in Alabama?” In my remarks of 
yesterday, beginning on page 11091, as 
itemized by the Library of Congress 
Legislative Reference Service, in the 
State of Alabama they exempt from 
State ad valorem taxes pulp, paper, paper 
bags, and other pulp product manufac- 
turing companies, and companies whose 
business involves the spinning of threads 
and yarns. Any companies that deal in 
those products can have a tax exemp- 
tion for 10 years. An exemption from 
county and municipal taxes is also pro- 
vided to certain industries. All factories 
and manufacturing plants, manufactur- 
ing calcium, cyanamid, aluminum or 
aluminum products, are exempt from 
State, county, and municipal taxes for 
10 years. These exemptions are off the 
rolls. They are not included in what 
you can count in figuring the assessment 
to support your schools in those areas. 
You people who complain about your in- 
dustries going from the North to the 
South and other sections of the country 
have reason to complain about giving aid 
to States allowing these tax exemptions. 
I do not blame these Southern States. 
They are smart. We are foolish. We 
give them a bonus, in effect, to help 
them keep their tax exemptions and lure 
our industries away from us. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I noted the gentleman’s 
remarks in general debate yesterday, and 
he is referring again to West Virginia. 
Let me remind the gentleman that under 
the recent survey taken by the National 
Education Association, it was shown that 
the State of West Virginia, is expending 
3.3 percent of its income for education, 
while the gentleman’s State of New York, 
that is so wealthy, is expending only 3.2 
percent. 

Mr. GOODELL. These figures are 
based on the same fallacy as the original 
figures on need. When you get down to 
the average family man as to what he is 
paying in taxes to support his schools 
and State, county, and municipal gov- 
ernments, this question of how much the 
people in New York are paying for their 
schools as compared to West Virginia 
turns out quite differently. 

Mr. BAILEY. West Virginia is mak- 
ing a greater effort to take care of her 
school system than the State of New 
York. 

Mr. GOODELL. It depends on which 
statistics you take. When you talk about 
total income you are loading the sta- 
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tistics. You have these wealthy people 
and the wealthy companies in New York. 

Mr. BAILEY. Most of the people up 
there got it off the resources of the State 


of West Virginia. 

Mr. GOODELL. These very wealthy 
people are not paying the taxes to sup- 
port these schools. It is the man who is 
making $4,000 or $5,000 and is paying real 
property taxes, sales taxes, gasoline and 
cigarette taxes, and all the other taxes. 
In West Virginia a man under similar 
circumstances earning the same amount 
is paying $139, while he pays $405 in New 
York State. It is the impact on the in- 
dividual I am talking about. I am not 
talking in terms of total State figures 
which are loaded, misleading, and super- 
ficial. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. QUIE as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
E.utiotr of Alabama: On page 13, strike out 
lines 5 through 12, and insert the following: 


“ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 4. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 3 shall be allotted among 
the States on the basis of the income per 
child enrolled in public school, the public 
school enrollment and effort for school pur- 

of the respective States. Subject to 
the provisions of section 7, such allotments 
shall be made as follows: The Commissioner 
shall allot to each State for each fiscal year 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the sums appropriated pursuant to section 
3 for such year as the product of— 

“(1) the public school enrollment of the 
State, and 

“(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection (b) ). 
bears to the sum of the corresponding 
products for all the States: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Commissioner shall not make 
such allotment for any State which has an 
allotment ratio of less than 0.50. 

“(b) For purposes of this section and 
section 7— 

“(1) The ‘allotment ratio’ for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 0.50 
and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing 
the personal income per child enrolled in 
public school for the State by the personal 
income per child enrolled in public school 
for the United States, except that (A) the 
allotment ratio shall in no case be more than 
0.6624, and (B) the allotment ratio for 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa and 
the Virgin Islands shall be 0.6624. 

“(2) (A) The allotment ratios shall be 
Promulgated by the Commissioner as soon 
as possible after the enactment of this Act 
and again between July 1 and September 30 
of the year 1962, on the basis of the average 
of the personal incomes per child enrolled 
in public school for the States and for the 
United States for the three most recent 
consecutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. The first such promulgation shall 
be conclusive for purposes of this Act for 
each of the fiscal years in the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1960, and ending June 30, 
1962, and the second for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963. 

“(B) Promulgations made before satis- 
factory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for a full year on the 
per capita income of Alaska shall prescribe 
an allotment ratio for Alaska of .6624 and, 
for purposes of such promulgations, Alaska 
Shall not be included as part of the United 
States. Promulgations made thereafter but 
before per capita income data for Alaska 
for a full three-year period are available 
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from the Department of Commerce shall be 
based on satisfactory data available there- 
from for Alaska for such one full year or, 
when such data are available for a two-year 
period, for such two years. 

“(3) The term ‘public school enrollment’ 
means that part of the population actually 
enrolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools, and such enrollment for the sev- 
eral States shall be determined by the Com- 
missioner. 

“(4) The term ‘personal income per child 
enrolled in public school’ for any State or for 
all the States means the total personal in- 
come for the State and for the United States, 
respectively, divided by the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (in the State and in the 
United States, respectively), as determined 
by the Commissioner for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce. 

“(5) The term ‘United States’ means the 
fifty States.” 

Page 13, line 13, strike out “(b)” and in- 
sert “(c)”, and on line 23 strike out “(c)” 
and insert “(d)”’. 

Page 19, at the end of line 19, add the 
following: “‘The United States shall not be 
deemed to include Alaska for any fiscal year 
with respect to which Alaska (under clause 
(ii) of paragraph (1) of this subsection) is 
deemed to have a State school effort index 
equal to the national school effort index.” 

Page 21, strike out lines 8 through 23. 

Beginning with line 21 on page 24, strike 
out everything down through line 3 on 
page 25. 


Mr. QUIE (during the reading of the 
amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
reading thus far of the _ substitute 
amendment, you can get an idea of the 
two changes I make. There are two 
things wrong with the original amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama from my point of view. These 
two faults are—that this is an equaliza- 
tion formula rather than a determina- 
tion of need. Secondly, even under this 
amendment the allocation will be ac- 
cording to the number of children of 
school age in a State rather than ac- 
cording to the number of schoolchil- 
dren enrolled in public schools. This leg- 
islation would give aid only to the 
children in public schools. So why 
count the children in private and paro- 
chial schools? It is unfair to States 
without private schools as well as the 
private schools in States that have them. 
The same mistake is being made in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama as was made in the orig- 
inal bill. My substitute amendment pro- 
vides that under the allotment formula 
we will only count the personal income 
per child enrolled in the public schools, 
thus making it a more equitable and 
fair formula. 

Now the first point I made is that 
this is an equalization formula the al- 
lotment would still not be based clearly 
on need. The equalization formula 
would apply to the States that have 
a@ personal income per child of school 
age even when they are well able to take 
care of their own needs. There is no 
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reason why States like California and 
New York should receive aid. Under 
my substitute the wealthy States that 
have an income greater than approxi- 
mately $9,000 per child enrolled in pub- 
lic schools would not get aid. By using 
the examples I used yesterday, compar- 
ing the poorer States, the State of Mis- 
sissippi that is expending 3.4 percent of 
her income towards education has a per- 
sonal income per child of $3,400 and 
other States, like New York, California, 
Connecticut and Delaware expend 2.5 
percent of their income and have a per- 
sonal income per child greater than 
$12,000. Why is it not possible for the 
wealthy States to pay for their own ed- 
ucation needs? If they have any diffi- 
culty with their bonded indebtedness 
ceiling being reached, it would be simple 
for them to change the ceiling just as 
it is for the Federal Government. But 
if we are going to truly legislate in a 
way to provide the money most expedi- 
tiously to those actually in need, we 
should have a need formula as well as 
an equalization formula. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. I note that the gentle- 
man makes a two-point proposal. 

First, you count only the children at- 
tending the public schools in working 
out the formula for the distribution of 
the money. 

Mr, QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. DENT. The second point is that 
you count the personal income behind 
each public school pupil. In that par- 
ticular instance, will you lump the in- 
come of those who send their children to 
private and parochial schools to come up 
with a figure to back up the financial 
backing behind each child in the pub- 
lic schools? 

Mr. QUIE. I am afraid that this is 
necessary because these people pay the 
taxes in the State whether they send 
their children to public schools or to the 
private or parochial schools. There is no 
way of separating them when it comes 
to paying taxes. 

Mr. DENT. That is exactly the an- 
swer I wanted. Because, is it not just 
as fair, if there is any tax reduction 
possible because of the ability of the 
community to create better schools 
without increasing taxes, then should 
not the parents also get the benefit 
of it? 

Mr. QUIE. No. I feel there is a dis- 
parity to the States who have very few 
children in private schools, and the 
communities with large private and 
parochial enrollments receive the tax 
revenue from both the parents of pri- 
vate schoolchildren and public school- 
children and should therefore not show 
the need for Federal funds. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Has the _ gentleman 
worked out how many States would re- 
ceive aid under his formula? 

Mr. QUIE. No. The exact estimate 
on that I could not give. 
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Mr. JUDD. Ten or fifteen or twenty? 
Mr. QUIE. That would receive aid? 
Mr. JUDD. Yes. 
Mr. QUIE. The aid, I assume, would 


go to about 30 of the States. But might 
go to a few more. 

Mr. JUDD. That means that there 
would be more money for the States 
that need the money most? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. We 
would have $325 million a year to be 
used in the areas of greatest need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QuUIE] 
‘has expired. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object 
to all extensions. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I commend the gentleman because I 
think what he is trying to do is fine. He 
wants to give aid only to the school dis- 
tricts that actually need it. Unfortu- 
nately, in the formula which he has ac- 
cepted and which is accepted in the 
amendment put forward by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ELLIoTT], you 
have the same built-in problem; the 
same built-in fallacious figures with no 
remedy in view. As a result the States 
paying virtually nothing for their 
schools, compared to the other States, 
are going to get most of the aid. You 
assume that they should get it because 
they are distressed. You take the total 
income figures for the State and divide 
it by the number of schoolchildren. 
This is a false figure, as is shown by the 
table in the Recorp yesterday. It is 
misleading as to how much the average 
person in that State is paying to support 
schools and local government. May I 
say, also, as to the public school aspect of 
the gentleman’s amendment, that in my 
opinion if we are going to get into this 
business of distributing school funds, it is 
unfair that they should leave out the 
schools of a private nature. It is going 
to compound the trouble if you accept it 
that way. Aid will go down for States 
such as Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and New York, 
which are already getting a bad deal in 
the distribution formula. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. If the 
amendment becomes a part of the bill, I 
intend to vote for the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted against report- 
ing the bill from the committee for two 
reasons. First, because it did not pro- 
vide for matching the first year: and, 
second, because it did not include a need- 
formula for allocating the funds. The 
need-formula amendment points up a 
fundamental question. It is the question 
of what role should the Federal Govern- 
ment play in the field of education. If 
we really believe that the primary re- 
sponsibility for financing and controlling 
education should remain with the State 
and local governments, then we must put 
a realistic need-formula into the bill. If 
we were to accept the committee bill as 
reported and spread the money appro- 
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priated all over the United States willy- 
nilly, on a population basis, we would be 
laying the foundation for a simple 
amendment next year to convert a 
temporary school construction program 
into a program to shift continuing and 
expanding responsibility for operation 
and maintenance of schools to the Fed- 
eral Government. I am well aware that 
this is exactly the goal toward which 
many of the proponents are pointing. I 
do not consider that to be a proper or a 
desirable goal. It might be recalled that 
the Federal Government helps to con- 
struct hospitals under the Hill-Burton 
legislation which allocates available 
funds on a basis of need. 

Although we have Federal legislation 
to aid in constructing hospitals, the 
Members are aware that the Federal 
Government does not pay the salaries of 
nurses who happen to be employed in 
local hospitals. 

I should like to use part of my time 
to ask the gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. BarLey] a question. In his state- 
ment yesterday, the gentleman from 
West Virginia referred to a number of 
organizations supporting the legislation. 
I received, and I assume other Members 
did also, a statement issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association shortly be- 
fore this session of Congress began. I 
should like to read from a summary of 
the NEA statement: 

In the unlikely event that the admin- 
istration’s debt service bill or a similar school 
construction proposal comes to a vote in 
either House, the National Education Asso- 
ciation will urge that it be defeated. 

If a bill providing Federal grants for school 
construction only comes to a vote in either 
House, the association will urge that it be 
amended to include teachers’ salaries with 
freedom of choice to the States to decide 
priorities. 

If no satisfactory school support bill em- 
bodying the principles of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill is enacted in the next session 
of Congress, the association will endeavor 
to make this matter a major issue in the 
political campaigns of 1960 so that the 
American people may again express their 
mandate for the enactment of such legisla- 
tion in 1961. 


I have not been subject to that kind 
of political pressure from NEA members 
in my own district, and I resent the 
political pressure implicit in that kind 
of a statement from the NEA headquar- 
ters here in Washington. As I under- 
stand it, the NEA favors only the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf legislation or a bill that 
emmodies those principles. I should like 
to ask the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BaILey), Is it his understand- 
ing that the NEA is opposed to the bill 
before us unless we adopt an amend- 
ment to include teachers’ salaries? 

Mr. BAILEY. I would not think so. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Then, has the NEA 
changed its position? Has the gentle- 
man read the statement to which I 
referred? 

Mr. BAILEY. I read the statement, 
and I can understand their position in 
wanting increased teachers’ salaries and 
in giving the school construction bill 
H.R. 10128 as the vehicle on which to 
secure increased teachers’ salaries. 
That does not change their basic posi- 
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tion as being in favor of school construc- 
tion legislation. They have always been 
in favor of it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will say that I have 
pointed out the NEA statement because 
the gentleman from West Virginia put 
into the Recorp yesterday a list of or- 
ganizations supporting the bill which 
included the NEA. Unless the NEA has 
changed its position, it seems clear that 
they are in opposition to the bill unless 
certain amendments are adopted. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that the NEA will 
support a school construction bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, under 
consent received in the House I include 
the text of the statement from the Na- 
tional Education Association to which 
I referred earlier in my remarks. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION As- 
SOCIATION ON FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR Epuca- 
TION PROPOSALS, NOVEMBER 29, 1959 


In view of current discussions regarding 
Federal legislation affecting the schools, the 
National Education Association appeals to 
all interested citizens and political leaders to 
secure the enactment of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill early in the next session of the Congress. 
The basic principles embodied in the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill have been developed and ap- 
proved by the responsible officers of the 
association and twice reaffirmed by almost 
unanimous votes of the NEA representative 
assembly. 

A number of so-called “compromise” pro- 
posals for Federal aid for schools have been 
advanced. These proposed “compromises,” 
in the opinion of the NEA, would not be 
compromises on detail but would be major 
sacrifices of fundamental principles. Such 
retreat from basic principles would be detri- 
mental to the best interest of the Nation’s 
children, its schools, and its democratic in- 
stitutions; therefore, the NEA rejects such 
proposals to sacrifice basic principles as un- 
wise and unsound. 

The association has carefully assessed the 
major financial needs of the schools. It is 
clear that large sums of Federal funds must 
be made available to the Nation’s elementary 
and secondary schools. These funds should 
be made available in a way that will 
strengthen State and local control of schools. 
In the opinion of the NEA, to acquiesce to 
the proposed narrow and meager “com- 
promises” would be to accede to temporary 
or emergency expediencies of the moment 
that would in the long run weaken State and 
local control of schools. 


DEBT SERVICE PROPOSALS 


One group of so-called “compromise” pro- 
posals is based upon a Federal debt service 
program for school construction originally 
designed by the administration. All of these 
debt service proposals have the same unde- 
sirable features. All are cumbersome and 
complicated, moving only at a snail’s pace to 
reduce the Nation’s shortages of classrooms 
and doing nothing to help eliminate the most 
basic educational shortage of all—the short- 
age of first-rate teachers. Administration 
spokesmen say, however, that a debt service 
bill for school construction is the only type 
of schoo! bill that the President will sign. 

These proposed programs would, in most 
States, require the States and local school 
districts to modify their present procedures 
for financing school construction so as to 
meet Federal requirements. In some States 
this would even require changes in State 
constitutions, a difficult and time-consuming 
process. These bills involve so much redtape 
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that they would provide little relief to State 
and local school boards and a great deal of 
Federal direction. 

The school bond market has been saturated 
for many months; today it is in a tenuous 
position with interest rates greatly inflated. 
If the proposed debt service bills were to have 
the stimulative effect on borrowing for school 
construction that the proponents of these 
bills claim, they could cause a further rise in 
interest rates on all bonds and inflate 
the cost of school buildings. 

The debt service proposals would create a 
hybrid type of school bond, since only a part 
of the bond issue would have the backing of 
the Federal Government. This could cause 
a further increase in the interest rates on all 
school bonds that did not carry the partial 
credit of the U.S. Government. 

Moreover, the Federal debt service method 
proposed by the administration and others is 
one of the most expensive ways that could 
be devised to help build schools. By spread- 
ing the Federal costs of the school buildings 
over 20 to 30 years, the cost of the buildings 
would be inflated by a carrying charge of 
approximately 50 to 75 percent. Grants for 
school construction paid from current funds, 
as provided by the Congress and the adminis- 
tration to build highways, would save this 
carrying charge. 

Even in the event that the administration 
and the Congress thought it necessary to re- 
sort to a borrowing program for schools, it 
would be less costly to the Federal Govern- 
ment if it borrowed the money itself and 
made grants to the States. 

A direct borrowing program would be 
much simpler. The added administrative 
cost of the proposed backdoor Federal bor- 
rowing programs would be tremendous. In 
addition, the Federal Government would 
lose substantial tax revenue by borrowing 
through local school districts rather than 
directly. When the Federal Treasury bor- 
rows directly, it is able to recoup, through 
the income tax, a substantial part of the 
interest it pays on the bonds. The interest 
paid by the Federal Government on local 
school bonds would be tax exempt. 

The administration, in its concern to 
check inflation, has chosen the most infla- 
tionary means of building schools. 

Why must highways be built with current 
funds while schools must be built with bor- 
rowed funds? Why cannot the Congress 
and the administration find the money for 
good classrooms and quality teachers if they 
can find the money to pay for highway con- 
struction? Why not the same initiative for 
education as for highways? 

Some people say that the Federal debt 
service plan for school construction is a 
“step in the right direction.” The NEA be- 
lieves it is a step in the wrong direction. 

Therefore, in the interest of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the NEA 
finds it necessary to advise the Congress and 
the public that the administration’s so- 
called Federal installment plan or debt serv- 
ice plan and similar proposals are unsound 
and unworkable. 

The NEA intends to do everything that it 
can, in cooperation with all persons or 
groups sincerely concerned with improving 
the quality of American education, to see 
that school legislation enacted by the 86th 
Congress contains the principles of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill and that such legisla- 
tion is placed on the President's desk for 
signature. We refuse to believe that the 
President would veto a sound school support 
bill. 

GRANTS FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

Another group of so-called compromise 
proposals are similar to the short-term grant- 
type aid for school construction bill (S. 8) 
reported by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare at the close of the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress. As it was re- 
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ported, S. 8 is a 2-year makeshift emergency 
bill similar to those designed several years 
ago to help relieve the shortage of class- 
rooms. Its principal sponsors, in fact, de- 
clare that it is woefully inadequate and out- 
moded. It was developed in the ist session 
of the 86th Congress in a last-minute effort 
to “get a little something enacted” that 
would help education. The passage of S. 8, 
in its present limited and inadequate form, 
could not, in any sense of the word, be con- 
sidered a significant educational accomplish- 
ment. 

There are many basic deficiencies in S. 8; 
among them are the following: 

1. Although the bill would be a gesture 
in the direction of alleviating the shortage 
of classrooms through a direct grant pro- 
gram, it completely ignores the need for the 
most essential element of a good school— 
well-trained and competent teachers. 

2. In singling out school construction as 
the only aspect of the school program for 
which funds could be spent (provided they 
were matched by local or State funds) the 
Congress would deny State and local school 
systems discretion in determining for them- 
selves the areas of greatest need for addi- 
tional expenditures for schools. 

3. The amount of the appropriation and 
the matching requirement are designed to 
stimulate State-local efforts to finance 
schools. With many school districts already 
at practical limits of their capacity to build 
more classrooms, the present need is for 
assistance and relief from mounting fiscal 
pressures, not for further stimulation. 

4. School districts that have made an in- 
tense effort to solve their school construc- 
tion problems in recent years and that have 
built most of the classrooms they will need 
within the next 2 years would be penalized 
under the bill since they could receive no 
funds, while school districts that have not 
made comparable effort to reduce their 
classroom shortage would share in the funds. 

5. The requirement of matching Federal 
funds by either State or local funds would, 
in a large number of States, prevent many 
of the most needy school districts (particu- 
larly those at their bond limit) from taking 
advantage of funds unless other school dis- 
tricts in the State put up additional funds 
for matching the Federal funds. This could 
have the effect of handicapping voter ap- 
proval of school bond referendums in schools 
that were not at their debt limit. 

6. The matching requirement and the pro- 
vision for maintenance of State and local 
effort contained in the bill are designed to 
serve the same purpose—to assure that the 
Federal appropriations will not be substituted 
for State and local funds. It is an unde- 
sirable duplication to have both provisions 
in the bill. The maintenance-of-State-and- 
local-effort approach is the more appropriate 
for this type of legislation. However, the 
maintenance-of-effort provision in S. 8 con- 
tains an escape clause by which wealthy 
States that make little effort to support 
schools in terms of their ability escape pen- 
alty while poorer States which make little ef- 
fort are penalized by the withholding of a 
portion of funds otherwise due them. Such 
an escape clause in a maintenance-of-effort 
formula is completely indefensible and in- 
equitable. Moreover, it completely cancels 
the effect of the maintenance-of-effort pro- 
vision for these wealthy States. 

Therefore, in the interest of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education the NEA 
finds it necessary to advise the Congress and 
the public that, unless the bill is substan- 
tially amended, passage of S. 8 in its present 
form would be inadequate and unsound na- 
tional policy. 

THE MURRAY-METCALF BILL 


The only school bills now before the Con- 
gress which merit the full support of the 
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Congress, the administration, and the Amer- 
ican public are those of the Murray-Metcalf 


These are large-fund, broad-purpose bills 
which allow the States freedom to apply 
Federal funds in any proportion they see fit 
to the construction of school facilities and 
the staffing of schools with qualified teach- 
ers. The Murray-Metcalf bill would make 
available $25 per child of school age ($1.1 
billion for the United States) to each State 
during the first year that it was in operation. 
In its original form the Metcalf bill (H.R. 22) 
would have increased to $50 per child in the 
second year, $75 per child in the third, and 
finally to $100 per child in the fourth year 
and each year thereafter. As the bill was 
reported by the House Education and Labor 
Committee, H.R. 22 was cut back to $25 per 
child annually for 4 years. The NEA rec- 
ognizes the amount allocated under the 
Murray-Metcalf bill and the duration of the 
bill to be legitimate areas for compromise 
since these areas do not affect the basic 
principles of the bill. However, the NEA 
will seek restoration of the original amounts 
and duration when H.R. 22 is debated on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill was designed as 
@ permanent program to strengthen State 
and local control of education by providing 
the State and local school systems with both 
the funds and the freedom to use these 
funds to fit their needs. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill contains a main- 
tenance-of-effort formula to assure reason- 
able State and local effort to support edu- 
cation. This formula does not discriminate 
against the States that have relatively low 
income per child of school age, as do most 
other bills. The maintenance-of-effort for- 
mula in the Murray-Metcalf bill does not 
contain an escape provision for the wealthy 
States. The provision applies to every State 
alike. 

There are no State and local matching 
provisions in the Murray-Metcalf bill. The 
reasonable maintenance-of-effort provision 
is sufficient to assure that Federal funds will 
not supplant State and local funds for edu- 
cation. Funds provided under the Murray- 
Metcalf bill would not in any way unbal- 
ance the normal operation of State and local 
school systems; they would strengthen and 
sustain State and local control of schools. 

The NEA continues to support the prin- 
ciples of the Murray-Metcalf bill because: 

1. Substantial Federal funds must be made 
available for education if we are to survive 
and prosper as a free people. 

2. State and local control of education is 
necessary to maintain our free democratic 
institutions. 

3. Therefore, we can support only such 
legislation which will provide Federal funds 
in a way that will strengthen State and 
local control of education. The Murray- 
Metcalf bill was designed with this specific 
purpose in mind. 

4. The Murray-Metcalf bill provides sub- 
stantial funds for public elementary and 
secondary education with the States having 
freedom to choose how they will apportion 
the money between teachers’ salaries and 
school construction. This freedom-of-choice 
principle is essential to strengthening State 
and local control of schools. 

5. In light of the present varied needs of 
the States, any bill that does not permit 
the States’ discretion in apportioning their 
Federal funds between salaries and construc- 
tion constitutes unwise and unnecessary 
restraint upon State and local school sys- 
tems. 

6. School legislation enacted by the 86th 
Congress should not require State and local 
school systems to submit, as a prerequisite 
for receiving Federal funds, formal plans for 
expenditure of these funds for the review or 
approval of the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. State and local school boards have 
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workable plans for using funds they pres- 
ently have available for salaries and con- 
struction. Local school boards, with the 
appropriate advice of other agencies in their 
States and communities, are capable of de- 
veloping satisfactory plans for spending Fed- 
eral funds for salaries and construction 
without the review or approval of the US. 
Commissioner of Education. 

7. School legislation enacted by the 86th 
Congress should not require State and local 
school systems to match Federal funds. 
State and local school systems are currently 
spending approximately $14 billion for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools while the 
Federal Government is spending less than 
$500 million. Under this lopsided arrange- 
ment, State and local school systems are al- 
ready matching Federal contributions by 
about 30 to 1. Federal funds for education 
should supplement, not supplant, State and 
local funds. The provision for maintenance 
of State and local effort contained in the 
Murray-Metcalf bill will provide such assur- 
ance and at the same time provide flexibility 
to States in meeting their educational needs. 

What the Congress and the administration 
will do about financing schools is now a na- 
tional issue. The question is no longer, Will 
Federal funds be made available for edu- 
cation? The issue is, How will these funds 
be made available? Will the Congress enact 
still wider proliferations of special aids on a 
short-term emergency basis with no real 
strengthening of the total educational fabric 
and very real danger of Federal influence on 
the favored aspects of the school program? 
Or will the Congress move to join with the 
States and local communities in providing 
the broad financial base for quality educa- 
tion essential to the safety and welfare of 
the Republic? 

The American people want quality educa- 
tion for their children, and they intend to 
get it. The American people are ready and 
willing to pay the price for both first-rate 
teachers and good classrooms. 

The NEA respectfully suggests that both 
major political parties and all political can- 
didates examine their positions in the light 
of the needs for quality education for all 
American children. The NEA is confident 
that the American voters will be carefully 
assessing these positions during the coming 
year. 

SUMMARY 

In the unlikely event that the administra- 
tion’s debt service bill or a similar school 
construction proposal comes to a vote in 
either House, the National Education Asso- 
ciation will urge that it be defeated. 

If a bill providing Federal grants for school 
construction only comes to a vote in either 
House, the association will urge that it be 
amended to include teachers’ salaries with 
freedom of choice to the States to decide 
priorities. 

If no satisfactory school support bill em- 
bodying the principles of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill is enacted in the next session of Con- 
gress, the association will endeavor to make 
this matter a major issue in the political 
campaigns of 1960 so that the American 
people may again express their mandate for 
the enactment of such legislation in 1961. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GIAIMO. Iryield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, in response to the gentleman 
from Michigan, I can say without quali- 
fication that although the NEA was most 
anxious, and rightfully so, for a bill 
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which would embody teachers’ salaries, 
they are in favor, and remain in favor, of 
classroom construction. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield briefly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Do I understand the 
NEA has changed their position that un- 
less amended they would urge that it be 
defeated? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield further from my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that under 
the pending amendment my Siate of 
Connecticut would receive nothing under 
the allocations to be made. If that is 
incorrect I would ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota to correct it; and I believe 
some of the other Eastern States also 
would receive nothing. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. GIAIMO. This question of need 
for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries, and school expenditures is a rel- 
ative one. Let us not get the idea that 
those of us in the East and the Northeast 
who have worked hard for school systems 
have money to burn or money to spare, 
or that we do not expend more money 
on the activities of our local government 
than other States do. We also are being 
taxed up to the limit in our real estate 
tax, in our sales tax, and in our State 
income tax. There are needs in our 
States just as there are in every other 
State. We cannot tolerate this situation 
where we are constantly being asked to 
help depressed areas of the country, 
either in education or in any other eco- 
nomic activities and yet our own people 
are asked merely to shoulder a heavier 
and heavier burden. 

I submit to the House there is equali- 
zation. There is built-in equalization in 
the Internal Revenue laws of this coun- 
try under which my State of Connecticut 
and other States pay a tremendous 
amount of money into the Federal Treas- 
ury. Much more than they receive back 
into their own State treasuries. That is 
true of Connecticut. 

This is real equalization in this bill. 
All too frequently back home in Con- 
necticut I hear comments made about 
the fact that we should not have 
various projects which cost tax money 
and tax revenue because of the fact 
that Connecticut does not benefit from it, 
because it is based on a ratio of approxi- 
mately 3 to 1 in what it gets back in 
revenue from the Federal Government. 
The people are saying, cut down on Fed- 
eral taxes and we can afford to pay for 
our own needs in Connecticut. I have 
opposed this because I feel my State is 
an integral part, a one-fiftieth part, of 
this Nation of ours and that we have a 
responsibility as to what the educa- 
tional needs in Mississippi are, what the 
educational needs are in West Virginia, 
in Arizona, or elsewhere, and that we in 
Connecticut have an obligation as to the 
economic condition of other States in 
the Nation. 

Let us be fair about that. Let us 
realize that we do not want to go too far 
in this thing. Let us realize that we also 
in our State of Connecticut despite our 
industriousness, despite our good for- 
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tune, despite our industries, have magni- 
fied problems too. Let us realize that we 
need assistance in school construction 
just as the other States do. 

Let us be a little fair and a little 
equitable in this apportionment of Fed- 
eral revenues. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill should be 
based to a large extent at least on local 
and State need. That is the real purpose 
of the bill, as I see it. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no Member of 
this House, whether for this bill or 
against this bill, who is against educa- 
tion. It would be unfair to state that 
any Member of the House even though 
he might oppose this. bill vigorously is 
against education. We all know that 
everyone is for education. 

However, it is a matter of approach 
and, if I might have your attention for 
a few moments, I would like to talk 
about this amendment briefly, and then 
about the whole bill. 

Any time a bill is presented to this 
House and I am a Member and present, 
if I believe it is an actual invasion of 
States rights I am going to oppose it. I 
think my record here in the House will 
show that. I have done it in the past. 
But just because somebody alleges it to 
be an invasion of States rights is like 
pouring water on a duck’s back as far 
as I am concerned unless I feel it actu- 
ally is such invasion because I am not 
going to go along with someone’s mere 
allegation that a bill is an invasion of 
States rights, even though that Member 
may sincerely believe it to be. There is 
no invasion of States rights in this bill 
in my judgment, but there is a great ob- 
ligation under the Constitution and un- 
der our American way of life for us to 
do everything within reason to help bring 
about a completely educated electorate, a 
completely educated citizenship, and 
outside of the proposition of food and 
water, shelter and clothes and medicine 
and fundamental things of that kind, 
I can think of nothing that is more im- 
portant to a great democracy like ours 
than universal education. And, there 
just is not any way, Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, that I know 
of, for some of the areas in our great and 
beloved country to properly provide edu- 
cation for their children without some 
Federal assistance. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I yield 
briefly to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Does 
not the gentleman agree that the adop- 
tion of the Quie amendment would de- 
prive at least half of the States of any 
assistance? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I am 
talking about the Elliott amendment. I 
am supporting the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Okla- 
homa. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 

the gentleman from Oklahoma in 

supporting this legislation and in sup- 

the Elliott amendment and com- 

mend him for being one of the strongest 
friends of education in this body. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I thank 
my distinguished friend and can sin- 
cerely return the compliment. He has a 
distinguished record in that field as well 
as in others. 

Let me say this, my friends: We all 
love this country, every one of us. We 
may have a different idea, a different 
viewpoint toward this problem. God 
bless you. If you are against the bill, I 
know you are sincere; at least I assume 
you are, and I am just as sincere for the 
bill. And I repeat I am sure we all are 
in favor of education, but it is just a 
difference of approach. 

Let me say this: How can we expect to 
maintain the leadership of the free 
world—and I hope we always will—if we 
do not maintain an educated electorate? 
The thing I am afraid of—and it worries 
me and worries me no end—is that we 
are going to let the old rocking chair get 
us here if we are not careful, my friends, 
and actually let some of the Communist 
countries outstrip us in the field of edu- 
cation. And if we do let that happen 
it is going to be tragic. 

In closing, let me say this: Yes, I am 
against any actual invasion of States 
rights, but why should any of us be 
afraid of our own Government? The 
Federal Government belongs to us, the 
people, the same as our State govern- 
ments do. We are the representatives of 
the people here. If something should go 
wrong and if there should be an attempt 
at Federal control—and Federal control 
is opposed in this bill and I am opposed 
to Federal control—but if somebody 
should try to control it, we can, we 
should, and I am sure will repeal it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Would the 
unanimous consent request preclude an 
amendment to line 22 on page 13? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). That 
does not affect the Elliott amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man takes the first part, then goes 
around this part and takes up the other 
part. I want to know if the part that 
I have indicated would be included. 

The CHAIRMAN. It just includes the 
Elliott amendment and the amendments 
thereto. Everything will depend upon 
the disposition of the Elliott amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. He does not 
touch this particular paragraph; he goes 
on both sides of it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. After the Elliott 
amendment is disposed of any Member 
may offer an amendment to that portion 
of the bill. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that I think the Quie amend- 
ment would result in killing the bill. I 
think we ought to have a school bill. 
The Elliott amendment is a good amend- 
ment and the Thompson bill is a good 
bill. 

When it comes to this discussion about 
need, I know what I am talking about as 
far as my State is concerned. I have 
made a very careful study and know 
that in our State there are many dis- 
tricts that must have some help. , They 
are taxing up to 61 mills. Our State is 
one of the four top States in the greatest 
sacrifice for education in proportion to 
its wealth. 

For these reasons I favor a school bill. 
For these reasons I know we cannot have 
a school bill with the Quie amendment 
in it. I am very happy, too, that the 
other amendment carried, that would put 
the bill on a matching basis. I hope that 
the bill in that form will receive the ap- 
proval of the administration so that we 
may have some help for our school- 
children. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SANTANGELO]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the House, especially 
those in the so-called rich States of our 
country: Under the Thompson bill you 
have a_ built-in needs test already. 
Under the Elliott amendment and the 
Quie amendment you are going to kill 
this bill because you are going to take 
money away from the States of New 
York, Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, 
and other so-called rich States. 

I can understand why the Members 
from upstate New York are against the 
bill and the matching provisions. The 
State of New York collects 60 percent 
of its income from the city of New York 
and 40 percent from upstate. They 
have better schools and have a better 
formula in New York State. But in my 
area and in the area represented by the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
POWELL] and others in New York City, 
we have sections where we have double 
and triple shifts of classes. 

Let us take a look at the figures. 
Under the bill we are going to pay out 
$325 million in the first year. For the 
State of New York, with reference to 
this $325 million, our tax contribution 
is 19.3 percent or $62 million. Under 
the Thompson formula we get back $26 
million. That is a prettv good contri- 
bution to the educational needs of our 
country. However, under the Quie 
amendment and the Elliott amendment 
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we get nothing and we will not have the 
opportunity to take care of the people 
in those poor districts of the city of 
New York and the State of New York. 
What do we find with respect to the $325 
million in taxes which will be used to 
finance the cost of construction? 

Take the State of New Jersey. There 
in New Jersey you have a $10 million 
contribution by the citizens and they 
get back $9 million. Connecticut con- 
tributes in taxes $5,525,000 and will re- 
ceive $3,998,000. Pennsylvania contrib- 
utes $21,775,000 and will receive $19,- 
175,000. Illinois contributes $26 million 
and will receive $16,933,000. 

Let us take the State of Mississippi 
that so many people are concerned 
about. The State of Mississippi will 
contribute in taxes to the United States 
$650,000 of the $325 million and she will 
be getting $4,680,000. Under the needs 
test in the Thompson bill the other poor 
States will get proportionately the same 
amount, and even better. But if you 
take the Elliott amendment and the Quie 
amendment you will be taking away 
moneys from the States of New Jersey, 
Illinois, California, Connecticut, and 
some of the other big States, but you will 
not be doing a fair thing for the chil- 
dren throughout the United States. 

I am going to vote for the Thompson 
bill, but if the Committee approves these 
two amendments, as much as I favor 
Federal aid to education, I say it would 
be silly and foolhardy, because you would 
be discriminating against those poor 
children who live in poor districts in rich 
States. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. I asked 
the gentleman to yield only for the pur- 
pose of correcting what I am sure was 
a misstatement he made for lack of in- 
formation. Under my amendment the 
State of New York would get $17,696,754. 
The gentleman said that the State would 
get nothing. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. We get 26 mil- 
lion under the Thompson amendment. 
With the Quie amendment we will get 
nothing. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman recognize also that this 
principle is involved in practically all 
legislation in this field? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You have a 
needs test in the Thompson bill. The 
State of Mississippi, which contributes 
less than $1 million, will be getting ap- 
proximately $5 million. That applies 
to South Carolina, Arizona, and to 
the other States in the South which 
need it. We have built in a needs test 
in the Thompson bill. Why compound 
a felony and make a bad thing worse? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. If I read the Thomp- 
son bill correctly it is matching straight 
across the board. But I think there is 
one thing the gentleman from New York 
has failed to take into consideration in 
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the Elliott amendment, that is, that the 
per capita income of the States is con- 
sidered as one of the factors in disburs- 
ing on the basis of need, so there is no 
discrimination against the State of New 
York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Out of the $325 
million, according to Mr. Elliott, under 
the Elliott amendment we in New York 
will be getting $17 million, under the 
Thompson amendment we get $26 mil- 
lion, and under the Quie amendment 
we get nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, as we 
all know, no tax system ever devised is 
entirely equitable, and the provisions of 
this bill would be no different in that 
respect. 

This afternoon I heard the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma point out that if 
we are to stay abreast of the Russians, 
we have to maintain a strong educa- 
tional system in this country, and I 
agree. We have built over the last cen- 
tury and a half the greatest educational 
system ever devised by man, a system 
that has provided the best standards of 
education for the greatest number of 
people of any educational system known 
to man. This has been done by individ- 
ual incentive. 

When we talk in terms of need, I think 
we should point out that the need can- 
not be predicated solely on the revenue 
received; and we cannot blind ourselves 
to the failure on the part of many States 
and communities to raise the money 
they need to properly finance their edu- 
cational systems. 

Let me cite an example. In my home 
community, a middle-income class com- 
munity, we have 13 public schools, and 
we are carrying today two major bond 
issues for which we built additional 
classrooms. This, I repeat, is a middle- 
income class community. I have a home 
that is worth possibly $20,000, on which, 
incidentally, there is a mortgage, just as 
in the case of my neighbors. Our real 
estate taxes run approximately $300 per 
year. In addition we pay personal prop- 
erty taxes. There are other States 
wherein property valued at $32,000 is 
taxed at $90 to $125 annually. We have 
no complaint about spending 61 cents 
out of every dollar for schools. I think 
it is proper, and it should be done. ButI 
cannot go to my neighbor, who has one 
child, and an income of $5,000 or $6,000, 
and tell him to pick up the tab for this 
bill until some of the other States and 
communities get their tax systems in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Corrin]. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, it 
strains our credibility to be asked to be- 
lieve that this piece of legislation we 
have before us has what Madison Avenue 
might call a built-in equalizer, by the 
simple yardstick of paying so much 
money for a schoolchild. I think the 
Thompson bill is an excellent bill, and I 
shall support it in any event, but I urge 
you to vote for the Elliott amendment 
because of the reasons stated so well by 
its sponsor and others. 
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I was amused yesterday when the 
sponsor, who, like Homer, sometimes 
nods, said that the built-in equalizer, 
exists because in the poorer States they 
do not pay their teachers so much, it 
cost less to heat the buildings, and we 
could go on to say they do not have such 
elaborate schools. This is not the type 
of equalization we need. These are the 
very things the lower income States need 
to provide more adequately. What we 
need to remember above all is the neces- 
sity for equalization of educational op- 
portunity. We know that the richer 
States are going to pay more than the 
poorer States. I can sympathize with 
my friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANTANGELO] that we should 
not prejudice the poor districts in the 
rich States. But let us look at our needs 
in perspective. I have been willing to 
vote for housing projects when I believed 
they were needed, and reclamation proj- 
ects, if they were worthy, and foreign- 
aid grants to countries in great need, 
giving one country more than another, 
because there was no built-in stabilizer, 
no built-in equalizer. Wehad to use our 
judgment to meet these needs. Is it any 
different today, as we look around this 
country? As the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] stated earlier to- 
day, we have 1 million young people 
each year migrating from State to State. 
Is it not important that we try to give 
these million young people at least an 
approach to a minimum equal educa- 
tional opportunity? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Kasem]}. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, being 
one who comes from one of the more 
prosperous States, if this amendment 
should pass, I would feel very much like 
the fellow who took the stranger in for 
the night and showed him his hospitality 
and then woke up the next morning to 
find his silver missing. Like the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Corrin] I have 
voted consistently to help those areas 
of the United States that are economi- 
cally less fortunate. In fact, I believe in 
the principle of need. That is why I 
support the principle of Federal aid to 
education at all. But, whenever we take 
from our taxpayers more than we take 
from others, we are equalizing. The 
general purpose of this bill and one of 
the things that brings me into it, is that 
we need to make a greater effort overall 
in the field of education. The President 
of the United States recently called the 
White House Conference on Education, 
presumably, to seek advice. After care- 
fully deliberating, the people at this 
Conference resolved that the United 
States should forthwith spend 10 per- 
cent of its gross national income toward 
education in contrast to the amount, 
slightly less than 3 percent, now being 
spent. That was overwhelmingly advo- 
cated to the President. But, as we ex- 
pected, that recommendation is now 
buried in the archives. There are some 
of us who long ago despaired that the 
President would ever give heed to those 
whom he appoints to make recommenda- 
tions to him. An essential factor that 
we must consider now, is that there is 
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equalization in another respect, besides 
the fact that we take more from the 
wealthier States, and that is the fact that 
we are lifting the general educational 
level across the country, which tends to 
bring about less of a disparity between 
the various districts and that, Mr. 
Chairman, is a very important consid- 
eration here. If we raised our educa- 
tional effort to the 10 percent the White 
House Conference so vigorously recom- 
mended to the President, the existing 
disparity would be reduced in significance 
to virtually naught. 

I would like to show you what Federal] 
aid to education means to my district, 
the 25th District of California, which I 
feel is a district about as representative 
of the entire United States as you can 
find on a socioeconomic level. My con- 
stituents are from every corner of the 
country and the world, racial represen- 
tation is fairly close to the percentages 
over the United States as a whole, it is 
@ mobile population in part, as the 
United States population, and the in- 
come brackets run the entire gamut. 

It differs, however, in significant re- 
spects from the United States as a whole. 
Populationwise, it has nearly tripled in 
9 years, which makes it an exaggerated 
example of the education needs that ex- 
ist throughout the country. 

You all know of the large growth the 
Los Angeles area has been experiencing, 
with an increase in population since 1950 
from 4,151,687 to over 5,800,000 at pres- 
ent. More than 30 percent of this in- 
crease has been absorbed by the 25th 
District, which was about one-eleventh 
of the county’s population in 1950 and 
now holds nearly one-sixth. Of the 
1,670,000 population increase in the 
county, we have had 530,000 increase 
in the 25th District—from 370,000 to 
more than 900,000. 

The city of West Covina alone has 
grown from 1,420 dwelling units in 1950 
to a total of 13,000 now. 

This growth, naturally, reflects itself 
tremendously in the average daily at- 
tendance in the classrooms. The coun- 
tywide increase is estimated at 559 per- 
sons per day. If 30 percent of this 
increase is in the 25th District, this 
means we gain 167 per day. The World 
Almanac lists 26 percent of the Nation's 
population as being between the ages of 
5 and 19. That means 43 school-age 
children coming into my district or 
reaching school age every day—1'2 new 
classrooms needed every day—500 new 
classrooms with as many additional 
teachers necessary each year. 

I do not feel these figures are abso- 
lutely accurate—they are too low. Our 
largest industry is new home construc- 
tion. New homes are bought by young 
couples. Young couples have young chil- 
dren. I think we exceed the national 
averages here. 

Los Angeles County Agricultural Com- 
missioner Harold Ryan was recently 
quoted in the Los Angeles Times as say- 
ing, “Citrus was our major crop— 
oranges and lemons. Our big crops now? 
Nursery stock and cut flowers,” Our big- 
gest crop now is in a different kind of 
nursery stock than he was referring to. 
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school building and attempts to keep 
up with the burgeoning population have 
peen tremendous, but it is an impossi- 
bility to keep up with these needs under 
present methods of school financing. 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools Dr. C. C. Trillingham has re- 
ported that as of October 31, 1958, there 
were 49,378 pupils on multiple sessions 
in the county. Of these, 13,592 were in 
school districts either wholly or partially 
in the 25th Congressional District. A 
total of 762 classrooms are necessary to 
correct the situation right now—230 of 
these in the above-mentioned school dis- 
tricts. Add to this a total of about five 
new classrooms needed in the county per 
day and our problem is clear. 

Huge new schools are being built all 
the time, but the program cannot keep 
up with the needs. Even with the aid 
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of defense education money, regular and 
special State allocations, and property 
taxes that are nearing the confiscatory 
level we are falling behind, and there 
is no indication that the growth pattern 
will change for many years to come. 
Even with the expansion program that 
has been undertaken, the number of stu- 
dents on multiple sessions has hovered 
between 50,000 and 80,000 for the past 7 
years. In my district we even have some 
kindergarten pupils on triple and quad- 
ruple sessions. We also have 1,637 of the 
county’s 2,600 seventh- and eighth-grade 
students who are on multiple sessions. 
The attempts to meet the demand are 
reflected, naturally, in taxes. The fol- 
lowing table from figures furnished by 
County Tax Assessor John R. Quinn 
shows the increase in taxes per $100 as- 
sessed valuation from the 25th District. 


Total 
increase 
ao 


1958-59 School 


increase 


1950-51 
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The approximate increase in school 
taxes shown here is 50 percent of what 
it was in 1950. In some areas the entire 
increase is less than the school tax in- 
crease, and in all cases the major por- 
tion of the increase is embodied in the 
school tax. 

In other words, the increase in popu- 
lation may bring more efficiency in city 
governments, police and fire protection 
costs, even absorbing improvements 
without appreciably raising taxes. In 
schools, however, more pupils mean more 
classrooms and more teachers in a di- 
rect ratio to the population increase, 
with only a slight saving per pupil 
administrationwise. 

School taxes are lower in the wealth- 
ier and older communities. I believe the 
city of Beverly Hills has the lowest 
school tax rate in the county—1.7979, 
with 2.3957 in Santa Monica, and lower 
rates in Los Angeles, Long Beach, Pasa- 
dena, San Marino, Culver City, Glen- 
dale, Inglewood, Alhambra, and Arcadia 
than the general average in the 25th 
District where young couples are just 
now beginning the struggle to buy a 
house and transform it into a home 
where their children will grow up, form 
their personalities, and receive their 
educations. 

The overcrowded conditions of the 
Schools in this area persist in spite of 
State assistance to the tune of about 30 
percent of the total State expenditures 
last year—$533,024,000 out of $1,909,- 
631,000 went toward education during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. 
California has increased its contribution 
from $120 per unit of average daily at- 
tendance in 1950 to $195 at present. 

The local burden is becoming confis- 
catory, as I have stated. School dis- 
trict taxes are two and nearly three 
times higher in some districts than in 
others. The State of California has a 


4 percent—3 percent State, 1 percent 
local, which 14 States don’t find neces- 
sary—sales and use tax, high gasoline 
taxes with plans to raise them this year, 
and a personal income tax, which 17 
States in the country don’t find 
necessary. 

The need for aid to education is great 
throughout the Nation. In 1953, a 
study of the U.S. Office of Education 
shows total expenditure per child rang- 
ing from $7 to $440. Surely all of our 
children are entitled to a substantial 
education. If the burden is too great 
for many States and localities, the re- 
sponsibility lies with the Congress to 
adjust the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, the field of education 
is most fertile as far as productive fore- 
casting techniques are concerned. Not 
in every area of human endeavor is it 
possible to know that, as soon as a num- 
ber of children are born in a given year, 
there will be a need, approximately 5 
years later, for a predictable number of 
kindergarten classes, followed by a cer- 
tain demand for elementary classrooms, 
textbooks, teachers, and equipment, fol- 
lowed at further predictable intervals by 
junior high schools, senior high schools, 
and colleges. 

It is not exactly to our credit that our 
rate of attrition is still somewhat great, 
but there is also a predictable decrease 
in the losses that we now suffer each 
year in our school population. 

I like to think of myself as a re- 
sponsible American citizen, as a respon- 
sible representative of my constituents, 
not unaware of the responsibilities of the 
rest of the Nation. It therefore grieves 
me to know that there is a predictable 
demand for more teachers, more class- 
rooms, more equipment, and more edu- 
cational tools than we are now planning 
to secure for our children in the fore- 
seeable future. It grieves me to know 
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that we have not learned from. the les- 
sons of the past: We can look back on a 
long series of classroom shortages, on a 
continuing number of inadequately 
trained teachers, and a general neglect 
of education, essentially attributable to 
financial malnutrition. We have built 
this record of neglect despite tremendous 
and commendable efforts by our States, 
our school districts, and our localities, to 
increase their tax rates, to provide nec- 
essary school services, and to accomp- 
lish many steps in the right direction. 
Today, it is reasonably certain that we 
are providing our youngsters with a bet- 
ter education than a generation ago; 
that they are taught in better class- 
rooms than they used to be; and that 
textbooks, equipment, and auxiliary 
services are at a higher level than they 
used to be in my own youth. I realize 
that this is not true throughout the 
country, but at least in the case of Cali- 
fornia these tremendous efforts to keep 
up with our immigration and our in- 
creasing birth rate have borne fruit. 

It is a matter of record that there 
has been no visible decrease in the birth 
rate and that our classroom. shortage 
persists. There may be room for honest 
men to quarrel about the exact dimen- 
sions of the classroom shortage, but that 
there is a shortage no one can deny. 
All we have to do is look at the young- 
sters who attend school on half-day 
sessions, at the classrooms improvised 
in tents, in basements, in made-over 
church buildings—there can be no doubt 
of this existent shortage of. classrooms. 

Less visible to the naked eye is the 
shortage of qualified teachers, because 
most of us cannot readily tell the differ- 
ence between a willing, untrained indi- 
vidual who stands at the head of a class- 
room and does his best to cope with 30, 
35, or 40 adventurous and energetic 
youngsters, as opposed to the qualified, 
trained, educated teacher who is sure of 
his abilities and able to cope with a class 
even though it may be larger than is 
desirable. But just because this differ- 
ence does not meet the naked eye, it 
exists just the same. It has in the past, 
and will in the near future cause damage 
to the next generation which will not 
be taught as well as it should be. The 
shortage of qualified teachers, then, is 
also a fact which is very much with us. 

Given these twin shortages—class- 
rooms and teachers—what is the rem- 
edy? Surprisingly enough, there is 
general agreement that the most neces- 
sary remedy is money, and it is good to 
know that leaders of both parties are on 
record on the need for increased finan- 
cial support for education, including the 
President of the United States who on 
several occasions has indicated need for 
the Federal Government to help al- 
leviate shortages in education. 

There is a responsibility by all levels 
of government to meet these shortages 
in education. Historically, there was a 
fight to establish local taxing units to 
support local schools. At a later date, 
the same fight had to be made at the 
State level, to use the taxing power of 
the State to support public schools 
throughout the State and to get the 
State to share the responsibility with 
the local taxing units to finance our 
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public schools. We are now confronted 
with a similar phase at the Federal 
level. In fact, Federal funds for schools 
have been available for a good many 
years but these funds usually have been 
allocated for specific purposes: voca- 
tional education, school lunches, school 
milk program, the so-called federally 
impacted areas, and the GI bill of 
rights. These specialized programs 
demonstrate that it is possible to have 
Federal financial aid for education with- 
out Federal control, but the time has 
come to expand these special aids and 
to provide for a sharing of Federal re- 
sponsibility in the broad financing of our 
schools. 

The other body—the Senate—has al- 
ready acted on this crucial matter and 
has approved S. 8, the McNamara bill, 
which was amended through the Clark- 
Monroney amendment, which provides a 
flexible formula for the States to decide 
how they will use their Federal alloca- 
tion, whether they will spend it for 
school construction, for teachers’ sal- 
aries, or for a combination of the two, 
without Federal control or interference. 

As the House now confronts this 
equally important debate on the future 
of our schools, it is my sincere hope that 
the House will follow the steps outlined 
by the leadership in the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee which has re- 
ported out H.R. 22, a bill which offers a 
freedom of choice and is similar, in 
principle, to S. 8 as passed in the other 
body. The same committee of the House 
confronted with a lack of progress on the 
part of H.R. 22, also has reported out a 
school construction bill in an attempt to 
enlist the support and agreement of cer- 
tain forces which are opposed to the 
kind of broad Federal support bill which 
I personally favor. I do not think that 
this is the time to compromise for school 
construction alone, although California 
could benefit from school construction, 
though not as much as it would from a 
bill which offers true freedom of choice 
so that my own State as well as the 
other States can decide where they most 
need this welcome Federal infusion of 
funds and how best to use it. For this 
and other reasons, I support a bill along 
the lines of the Senate version, along 
the lines of H.R. 22, and in keeping with 
the American tradition which leaves re- 
sponsibility for education to the States 
and localities which should be free to 
make their own decisions. This deci- 
sionmaking process, however, does not 
mean that we can do without badly 
needed Federal funds which are so nec- 
essary if we are to keep up with the 
predictions we can safely make on the 
basis of children already born and now 
growing up to enter the first grade and 
who must have the schools which pre- 
pare them for living in the second ha 
of the 20th century. . 

I am tempted to invoke the menace of 
our opponents abroad and the threat to 
our way of life. I choose not to do so, 
because I think our schools are worth 
supporting regardless of the challenges 
we face abroad, simply because we must 
meet the challenge of the next genera- 
tion. We must do right by our chil- 
dren; we can do no less. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement, all time for de- 
bate on the Elliott amendment and all 
amendments thereto has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quire] as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELtiotTT]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. EL.iotTT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Etuiott of 
Alabama) there were—ayes 76, noes 103. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ExtuiottT of 
Alabama and Mr. KEARNS. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
130, noes 112. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Puctnsk1: On 
page 12, line 23, strike out “Src. 3” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Src. 3(a).” 

On page 13, line 5, add: 

“(b) There is further authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and the succeeding fiscal year (or 
years), such sum, not to exceed $48,750,000 
in any fiscal year which shall be equal to 
15 per centum of such sums as may be 
appropriated by the Congress in accord- 
ance with section 3(a), for making loans to 
private, nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools in each State for constructing school 
facilities. Such loans are hereby author- 
ized to be granted by the Commissioner, 
and the total amount of such loans awarded 
for use by qualifying institutions in each 
State shall be in an amount proportionate 
to the ratio which the private, nonprofit 
elementary and secondary school popula- 
tion in any such State bears to such pop- 
ulation nationally. Any such loan— 

*“(1) shall be made upon application con- 
taining such information as may be deemed 
necessary by the Commission: Provided, 
That the Commissioner, in allocating the 
loans to the respective States, shall distrib- 
ute them on a basis of priority to those 
applicants demonstrating the greatest de- 
gree of need; 

“(2) shall be subject to such conditions 
as may be necessary to protect the finan- 
cial interest of the United States; 

“(3) may be in an amount not exceeding 
the total construction cost, as determined 
by the Commissioner, and shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by the Commissioner 
which shall not be more than the higher of 
(A) 2% per centum per annum, or (B) the 
total of one-fourth of 1 per centum per an- 
num added to the average annual interest 
rate on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States then forming a part of the 
public debt as computed at the end of the 
fiscal year next preceding the date on which 
the contract for the loan is made and ad- 
jJusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
centum; and 

“(4) shall mature and be repayable on 
such date as may be agreed to by the Com- 
missioner and the borrower, but such date 
shall not be more than 40 years after the 
date on which such loan was made. 

“If any part of the total funds permitted 
to be allocated within a given State re- 
main unused at the end of the first fiscal 
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year, they shall be reallocated for use by 
institutions in other States at the discre- 
tion of the Commissioner. Such sums shal] 
be over and above the sums duly appro- 
priated in the succeeding fiscal year.” 

Renumber succeeding lines and pages as 
necessary. 
oa page 13, line 8, after “section 8” adq 
“(a)”. 

On page 25 add new line 4 and insert: 

“(i) The term ‘private, nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary school’ means an 
educational organization described in sec- 
tion 503(b)(2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 which is entitled to exemption 
from income tax under section 501(a) of 
such Code. It further means, for the pur- 
pose of this act, a school attendance at 
which meets the requirement of the com- 
pulsory attendance statutes of the State in 
which the applicant school is located.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the proposal of 
the gentleman is not germane to the pro- 
visions of H.R. 10128, or to the commit- 
tee amendment, the bill here under 
consideration. 

H.R. 10128 with the committee amend- 
ment thereto is confined strictly to Fed- 
eral assistance to the States in 
constructing needed classrooms in pub- 
lic schools. 

The proposal submitted by the gentle- 
man deals with a different category of 
schools, in that it proposes to make loans 
to private schools. Only one specified 
category of schools is concerned in the 
bill here under consideration—namely, 
public schools. 

The proposal of the gentleman is in 
violation of clause 7 of rule XVI of the 
House Rules, for the reason that it is a 
“motion or proposition on a subject dif- 
ferent from that under consideration.” 

In applying the rule of germaneness, 
the Chair has ruled time and time again 
that “one individual proposition may not 
be amended by another individual 
proposition even though the two may 
belong to the same class.” In this re- 
gard, permit me to direct the Chair’s at- 
tention to volume 8 of “Cannon’s 
Precedents,” sections 2952, 2953, 2964. 

Since the bill, H.R. 10128, is confined 
to one specified class of schools, under 
the rule of germaneness the gentleman’s 
proposal, plainly, is not in order because 
it would add another specified class of 
schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I, therefore, insist that 
the point of order rests against the 
gentleman’s proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois care to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not direct my remarks to the pre- 
cedent long established in this Congress 
of giving Federal assistance to private 
institutions, but, rather, confine myself 
primarily to the question of germaneness 
on my amendment. Should the Chair 
overrule the point of order and t 
my amendment to be offered. I 
present ample precedents to justify its 
adoption. 
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The chairman of the subcommittee 
raising the point of order relies on para- 
graph 7 of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives. That rule says: 

No motion or proposition on a subject dif- 
ferent from that under consideration shall 
pe admitted under color of amendment. 


I should like to call attention to the 
keyword “subject.” 

I should like to read further from the 
Rules of the House of Representatives: 


Whether or not an amendment be germane 
should be judged from the provisions of its 
text rather than from the purposes which the 
circumstances may suggest. 


Other decisions have held that the 
fundamental purpose of an amendment 
must be germane to the fundamental 
purposes of the bill. 

Some examples cited of an amendment 
which was held germane, not being “on 
a subject different from that under con- 
sideration” belong to a class illustrated 
by the following: To a bill providing for 
an interoceanic canal by one route, and 
amendment providing for a different 
route; to a bill providing for the reor- 
ganization of the Army, an amendment 
providing for the encouragement of 
marksmanship; to a proposition to create 
a board of inquiry, an amendment 
specifying when it shall report; to a bill 
relating to “oleomargarine and other 
imitation dairy products,” an amend- 
ment on the subject of ‘renovated but- 
ter” were held to be in order. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consid- 
eration deals with school construction. 
My amendment proposes to help ® sub- 
stantial segment of our Nation’s private 
school population meet the same prob- 
lems of shortages in building their 
schools, as is being experienced by the 
public schools. 

We come back now to the question of 
subject. The entire subject matter of 
this legislation is to create, through Fed- 
eral assistance, an improved condition in 
our educational institutions of this coun- 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, the fact that 
this bill, limits itself at this particular 
time to Federal assistance only to public 
schools is incidental to the fact that 
Congress is being told in the bill before 
us that there is a school crisis in America 
and that legislation providing Federal 
assistance is needed to solve these 
school shortages. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to read 
from the bill: 

The Congress finds that despite sustained 
and vigorous efforts by the States and local 
communities, which have increased current 
school construction to unprecedented levels, 
there is still a serious shortage of class- 
rooms which requires immediate action on 
the part of the Federal Government. 


I will, if the point of order is over- 
ruled, move to amend the title of this 
bill to add to the title, at the appropriate 
time, the following words: ‘and to pro- 
vide loans for the construction of pri- 
vate, nonprofit elementary and second- 
ary schools.” There is precedent for 
this type of an amendment. Reading 
out of volume 8, paragraph 3011: 

A proposition dealing with a number of 
Subjects may be amended by an additional 
subject of the same class. 
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To a section embodying a declaration of 
policy and including a number of purposes 
an amendment proposing to incorporate an 
additional purpose was held to be germane. 


This entire bill deals throughout with 
the school construction problem. The 
purpose of this legislation is to strength- 
en the Nation’s educational system 
through additional school construction 
to be made possible with Federal aid. 
Certainly the private schools of Amer- 
ica are an integral part of the Nation’s 
educational system, and therefore what 
I am proposing is in the same class and 
constitutes part of the same subject. 

As further proof that these private 
schools are within the State educational 
mechanism is the fact that they must 
comply with the compulsory attendance 
laws and the minimum standards set by 
State educational policies. 

Finally, on the amendment that was 
just debated here previous to this one, 
there was considerable discussion about 
whether or not students attending pri- 
vate schools should be included in the 
formula which is used to compute a 
State’s share of the Federal grant based 
on a State’s entire school-age popula- 
tion. Certainly there is no question but 
that under H.R. 10128 the formula pro- 
vides that private school students are to 
be considered in determining a State’s 
quota. Since they now are considered in 
the bill, I believe any amendment to give 
them relief is germane and should be 
considered. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with 
the subject of helping America improve 
its education facilities on a broad scale. 

The private schools of this country 
are an integral part of this subject and 
must be considered for assistance if the 
intent of this legislation is to be ful- 
filled. You cannot sweep under the rug 
5 million youngsters attending private 
schools today, in considering this Fed- 
eral aid to education bill, and therefore 
I submit that any relief that we pro- 
pose through my amendment to the pri- 
vate schools, through the machinery of 
loans, is as germane to this legislation 
as any amendment that we have de- 
bated and adopted and voted on here 
today. My amendment deals with the 
Same subject and the same class as the 
rest of the bill and thus meets the test 
of germaneness. I hope the Chair will 
overrule the point of order and permit 
us to proceed with my amendment at 
which time I will present lengthy sup- 
port for this loan program of assist- 
ance to our Nation’s nonpublic schools. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PuUCcINSKI] offers an amendment to the 
bill under consideration wherein he 
makes provision for the making of loans 
to private, nonprofit, elementary and 
secondary schools in each State for con- 
structing school facilities. The bill 
under consideration has to do strictly 
with public schools, and under the defi- 
nition of “State educational agency” it 
recites very clearly that “State educa- 
tional agency” means the State board 
of education or other offices or agencies 
primarily responsible for State supervi- 
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sion of public elementary and secondary 
schools. It refers to local educational 
agencies as being in administrative con- 
trol and having direction over tax-sup- 
ported public education in a city, and so 
forth. 

The Chair feels, laudable as is the aim 
of the gentleman from [Illinois and 
strong as his arguments have been, that 
he is bound by the rules of the House 
and uses the same reasoning in passing 
on this point of order as he did on the 
previous point of order dealing with 
teachers’ salaries. The Chair shall not 
repeat the passages in the House rules 
and the manual, nor “Cannon’s Proced- 
ure,” or any precedents that he used 
heretofore, but will apply them in this 
case, plus the fact that a specific propo- 
sition quite similar to this was ruled 
upon in this House on July 7, 1956, by 
our colleague who was then Chairman, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price]. 

In that instance Chairman Price held 
that— 

A specific proposition may not be amended 
by a general provision. 

To a bill providing Federal assistance for 
the construction of schools in areas impacted 
as a result of Federal activity. An amend- 
ment providing for Federal assistance to 
school construction generally was held to be 
not germane. 


Further, on July 13, 1956, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
Chairman of the Committee, ruled on 
a point of order and held that it was 
not in order to propose to amend 
one individual proposition by another 
individual proposition even though they 
be of the same class. To a bill provid- 
ing assistance for construction of fa- 
cilities for research in crippling and kill- 
ing diseases an amendment to provide 
for training of research workers was held 
to be not germane. 

The Chair, therefore, must hold that 
the amendment is not germane and sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
have amendments on the Clerk’s desk, 
similar to the proposal offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsxkr], 
whe is a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. They differ from 
his approach in some respects. My sub- 
stitute, for instance, would not increase 
the amount of aid proposed to be au- 
thorized in the bill before us. It would 
merely set aside 15 percent of that 
amount, that is, of $325 million, and 
make it available for assistance to chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools. 

Unfortunately, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois was ruled out of 
order. It was stricken on a point of 
order challenging its germaneness. 

I have listened very carefully to the 
precedents cited by the Chairman, and 
to the decisions of the Chair on points of 
order raised against amendments deal- 
ing with teachers’ salaries and with as- 
sistance to nonpublic schools. They have 
effectively closed the door to the consid- 
eration of my substitute. It would be 
futile at this point for me to call up my 
amendments. They would meet the 
same fate as befell the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 
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I am deeply distressed by these de- 
velopments. Although I have listened 
patiently and hopefully to the debate 
on the legislation before us, I have not 
heard a satisfactory explanation and 
justification of the allocation-distribu- 
tion formula proposed in H.R. 10128. I 
do not believe that there is any justifi- 
cation for counting all school children in 
allocating funds to the several States, 
and then counting out the children at- 
tending nonpublic schools in the distri- 
bution of that aid within each State. 
This just is not fair. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
will correct this discrimination in future 
legislation. I hope that the needs of all 
schoolchildren will be kept in mind in 
future legislation. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to make a further comment on this im- 
portant issue of Federal aid to education. 

We are devoting a substantial portion 
of our national budget, and considerable 
effort, to the task of meeting the chal- 
lenge of godless, atheistic, materialistic 
communism. 

Federal aid to education, provided in 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 and proposed in the legislation be- 
fore us, constitutes a part of our effort 
in fighting communism. 

I am certain I need not remind the 
membership of this House that com- 
munism poses the gravest threat to the 
security of our Nation, and to the sur- 
vival of our Judeo-Christian civilization. 
Our Christian heritage and beliefs are 
one of our most potent weapons in 
waging this contest. Are we, in this 
Congress, to turn our backs on this her- 
itage and attempt, through discrimina- 
tory legislation, to undermine both re- 
ligious freedom and religious education 
in America? 

I have already mentioned that those 
of our citizens who, in the exercise of 
their religious conscience insist on relig- 
ious education for their children, already 
bear a dual financial burden: first, the 
burden of contributing their share to 
the support of our public schools and, 
secondly, the burden of financing in the 
entirety the cost of constructing and 
maintaining sectarian schools. 

Shall we now impose a further burden 
upon them, by requiring them to pay 
Federal taxes which will be spent ex- 
clusively for the support of public 
schools? This, to me, constitutes rank 
discrimination. Whether intentionally 
or not, such discrimination can have 
only one effect: it will lead to the de- 
struction of our present educational sys- 
tem in America in which private, sectar- 
ian, and public schools have their right- 
ful place and fulfill a common purpose— 
the education of our youth. 

Through this discrimination, we will 
bring the force of public taxation policies 
to bear upon the structure and composi- 
tion of our education system to an extent 
never even approached in the history of 
our Nation. By leveling this additional 
economic pressure at our private and 
sectarian schools, we will be driving them 
out of existence. The average taxpayer 
who wishes to exercise his conscience by 
sending his children to a religious school 
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will be, in effect, denied this opportunity 
as effectively as if we would amend the 
Constitution and pass a law prohibiting 
the existence of sectarian schools for 
the great mass of our people. 

I, for one, cannot advocate such a 
course. I believe that it is contrary to 
the intent of our Founding Fathers who 
drafted our Constitution, and repugnant 
to the entire tradition of the American 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one 
thing: the majority of the people whom 
I represent in this House are not wealthy 
people. My constituents are hard-work- 
ing industrious people. I do not believe 
that my constituents should be denied 
their rightful opportunity, guaranteed by 
the Constitution and upheld by the Su- 
preme Court, to provide their children 
with religious education if this is in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of their con- 
science. The people of the Fourth Dis- 
trict must not be denied the exercise of 
their constitutional rights through the 
application of economic pressure. I am 
here to defend their rights, and I will 
continue to do it to the best of my ability. 

And there is one last point I want to 
make: I firmly believe in our constitu- 
tional separation of church and state. I 
will fight any attempt to establish a 
State religion. I will fight any attempt 
to enforce the legal observation of any 
State religion by law. And I shall fight 
any legislation attempting to compel 
men to worship God in any manner con- 
trary to their conscience. 

These are the things which our Con- 
stitution prohibits, and I will continue 
to uphold our Constitution forcefully, 
consistently, and to the best of my ability. 

By the same token, I will strongly op- 
pose any attempt to deprive our people of 
their constitutional rights, whether this 
attempt is made directly or indirectly. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANDRUM of 
Georgia: Page 22 line 22 after “Src. 10” in- 
sert “(a)” and after line 5 on page 38, in- 
sert the following: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
Act, or of any other law, or of any rule, 
regulation, decision, or action made or taken 
under this Act or under such other law, the 
laws or practices of a State, or of a political 
subdivision of a State, with respect to the 
personnel, program of instruction, formula- 
tion of policy, and the administration and 
operation of the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the State shall in no way 
disqualify such State for any grant under 
this Act or affect in any manner the amount 
of such grant; and no such provision shall 
be deemed to require or permit the impo- 
sition of any requirement, condition, or re- 
striction on, or in any way control or affect 
the uses which may be made of such funds 
when granted to the State, because of the 
laws or practices of the State or of a politi- 
cal subdivision thereof with respect to the 
personnel, program of instruction, formula- 
tion of policy, or the administration and op- 
eration of the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the State.” 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, every 
opponent and almost every supporter of 
Federal aid to education is opposed to 
Federal control in education. This fact 
is recognized by the distinguished au- 
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thor of this bill, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] and by all those 
who support him in this legislation. 1% 
is obvious that that is true because of 
section 10 of this bill which I attempt 
to amend here. Section 10 of the pro- 
posed act is headed “Assurance Against 
Federal Interference in Schools.” 

If we really mean what we say, if we 
really do want Federal aid to public 
schools, if we really do want money from 
the Federal Government without control 
from Washington, then let us stop giy- 
ing lipservice to it and vote this amend- 
ment in. The most important decisions 
in any government are the decisions of 
how much to spend, what to spend it for, 
and how to raise the money. If you con- 
centrate the decisions on how much to 
spend for public education and how it 
shall be spent for public education and 
to whom it should go, then you are eyvi- 
dently concentrating all of the control 
of public education in Washington, 

This amendment in simple terms does 
only one thing. That is, it assures that 
the money that is allocated to the State 
of California, to the State of New York, 
Vermont or Georgia, or Alabama, goes to 
that State, to be spent according to that 
State’s laws and policies regarding pub- 
lic education. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank my colleague 
from Georgia for yielding to me so that 
I may ask him a question: Is it not true 
that the effect of this amendment would 
be to do exactly that which the author of 
the bill stated on the floor yesterday, 
and that is to restrict and prohibit Fed- 
eral control of any kind in the matter of 
expending the funds provided in this 
act? 

Mr. LANDRUM. That is absolutely 
true. The distinguished author and his 
colleagues say that that is what they 
want. They head the section, “Assur- 
ance Against Federal Interference in 
Schools.” 

Mr. FLYNT. Is it not true that the 
effect of this amendment would be to 
effectively place in the act a disclaimer 
of Federal control to the exclusion of 
the precedent laid down in the Supreme 
Court case of Brown against Board of 
Education of Topeka? 

Mr. LANDRUM. That is true. I want 
to make it absolutely clear that there are 
many reasons, and that is one of the 
principal reasons why we should be care- 
ful not to turn over control of the public 
schools to the Federal Government, but 
there are hundreds more reasons. I am 
sure my distinguished friend from 
Georgia and others will agree there are 
hundreds more reasons why we should 
assure against any Federal control in 
education, and this amendment does it. 

Mr. FLYNT. May I state that the 
gentleman has researched this question 
and come up with the personal conclu- 
sion that this language is the only effec- 
tive disclaimer in the matter of control. 

Mr. LANDRUM. It is the only lan- 
guage I have found in 2 years of h 
and serious study that will do anything 
against Federal control. 
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Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Without commenting 
at this time on other effects of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia, which gives me great con- 
cern lest it further prevent school inte- 

I should like to address myself 
to this question. I certainly wish to re- 
tain in the bill the protection of the 
Davis-Bacon Act as provided in section 8, 
dealing with labor standards. Would 
the gentleman’s amendment remove the 
protection of the Davis-Bacon Act from 
this bill? 

Mr. LANDRUM. It is not my inten- 
tion that it would remove the Davis- 
Bacon Act from this bill. That is an- 
other matter entirely. Here I try solely 
to remove the authority to control the 
policies of education relating to the pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. 
The Davis-Bacon Act directs itself only 
to wages paid. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this might be called the 
anti-Powell amendment. This amend- 
ment, as drawn up in good faith by my 
colleague from Georgia, would com- 
pletely destroy the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1954 in the field of education. 
Before me I have some of the legislation 
adopted by individual States which this 
amendment would support. 

For instance, the State of Georgia by 
legislation can abolish the public school 
system, Mississippi by local option, North 
Carolina by local option, South Carolina 
by legislation, Virginia by local option. 
This amendment would support that. 

It would support the grants to private 
education by Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. 

It would support the sale or lease of 
public school facilities to private organi- 
zations, another method of getting 
around the Supreme Court decision by 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. 

It would undergird the use of public 
funds for segregated schools in Georgia, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

It would grant extraordinary powers to 
the Governors of the States of Florida, 
Georgia, and Virginia to suspend public 
school education laws. 

It would give legal authority to restric- 
tions on, or kangaroo probes of, the 
NAACP in the States of Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. 

It would also undergird the interposi- 
tion of nullification or protest of Su- 
preme Court decisions, which is now tak- 
ing place in the States of Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am asking 
aS an affirmation of our Supreme Court 
decision that we vote against this 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 

, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished and 
beloved gentleman from Georgia offered 
this precise amendment to the bill in 
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committee. It is to say the least a “re- 
verse English” amendment because it 
would, in fact, in the opinion of many 
of us because of the language which says 
“or of any other law or of any rule, regu- 
lation, decision, or action made or taken 
under this Act under such other law” 
virtually nullify the effect of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and certainly, the Supreme 
Court decisions, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I heard the gentleman’s 
statement yesterday, and would like to 
have a little further clarification. In 
accordance with the gentleman’s inter- 
pretation and his opinion yesterday, 
which I must say I agree with as to its 
effect, is it not true, going one step fur- 
ther, that the administrative agency 
could issue regulations requiring all 
schools to give assurance that they are 
complying with the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No; 
it is my opinion it would not. 

Mr. HARRIS. What would keep the 
administrator from issuing such a regu- 
lation? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
decision in the case of Brown against 
the Board of Education specifically is 
related to State funds. This is a Fed- 
eral bill. That is No. 1. Point No. 2, it 
specifically reposes in the Federal district 
court the jurisdiction of the question in- 
volved. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yesterday the gentle- 
man gave as his opinion that under the 
provision of the section he referred to, 
funds could be withheld from any dis- 
trict that was in defiance of the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. If it 
had been adjudicated as being in defi- 
ance, yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Could not, then, under 
this provision, the administrator of this 
act require by regulation every district 
to give assurance that they were in com- 
pliance? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No, 
until the district had been adjudicated 
as being in defiance, the administrative 
agency, as the gentleman well knows, 
has no jurisdiction. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman, in my 
opinion, is a good lawyer and has given a 
lot of thought and study, and since it is 
his bill, I wanted to clarify this point. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank my colleague very much. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I must 
respectfully disagree with both the gen- 
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tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son], and the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Lanprum] in. the conclusions 
reached as to the effect of this amend- 
ment. These statements are based, I as- 
sume, upon the presumption that the 
Supreme Court decision referred to is 
the law of the land. To that I do not 
subscribe. I rather subscribe to the 
theory that the Congress has the right 
to legislate on this subject, and until it 
does it is nothing but the opinion of the 
group which occupies the marble palace 
across from the Capitol. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one statement? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I intended to say, 
when I was exchanging with the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, that we could not 
here amend the Constitution. I believe 
I did not say that. Rather I said we 
could not overturn a decision. To that 
extent I stand corrected by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

If the gentleman from New Jersey is 
correct that we do not need any law on 
this subject, then why does he oppose 
the enactment of this amendment? Of 
course I again find myself on the other 
side, in agreement with the gentleman 
from New Jersey, the author of this bill, 
who stated yesterday—and it is in the 
Recorp—that you really do not need an 
amendment, because the courts are going 
to construe the proposition in favor of 
the integrationists when it is presented 
to them. They have already, like the 
billy goat at the convention, voted on 
that subject, but if there is any ques- 
tion in the mind of anybody about this 
matter, and particularly I want to ad- 
dress my remarks to my southern col- 
leagues who gave so much service to this 
question of forced integration, if there 
is still any doubt in your mind about it, 
I call your attention to the fact that 
down in my district the Attorney Gen- 
eral has entered a suit to require in- 
tegu:ation of the beaches along Harrison 
County, Miss. Upon what theory? 
Upon the theory that the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributed to the safeguard- 
ing of that sea wall by pumping some 
sand in there. 

Now, let us get this crystal clear once 
and for all. You cannot eat your pie 
and keep it too. I am talking again to 
my southern colleagues. If you vote for 
this bill, you are voting to do what? 
To tax your people to build schools in 
other States, or else to integrate our 
schools. As long as you maintain that 
your schools are going to be segregated, 
then you will pay taxes without getting 
any of the benefits of it. 

Let there be no mistake about this 
thing. These gentlemen who are pro- 
posing this legislation know what they 
are doing; they know what this is all 
about; and there is no room for anybody 
to hide behind this question. You are 
either voting for schools to be integrated 
if they get any of this money, or you are 
taxing your people to build them else- 
where. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. LANDRUM) 
there were—ayes 78, noes 151. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Powe: Page 
18, line 4, after section 6(a) insert: 

“7. The school facilities constructed with 
the assistance of payments received under 
this act shall be available to students with- 
out regard to race, creed, color, national 
origin, or religion, in accordance with the 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court.” 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to present this Powell amendment which 
has carried in previous years. The lan- 
guage is somewhat different. It repre- 
sents merely an affirmation of the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

I would like briefly in the 5 minutes 
allotted to me to bring up some of the 
doubts that are in the minds of some 
of you. 

In the first place, the question might 
be asked: Why is it that I opposed a 
similar amendment to other bills in this 
session of Congress, most recently the 
housing bill? In that instance I op- 
posed the amendment because it was an- 
nounced that the amendment was being 
used to kill the housing bill. I am using 
this amendment not to kill the bill but 
because if this amendment is not in it 
I cannot vote for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, because it would be considered as 
a vote against civil rights. Also, when 
that amendment was offered to the hous- 
ing bill we had no law governing it. 

I say to my colleague from Mississippi 
that the U.S. Supreme Court is the law. 

The U.S. Supreme Court is the law of 
the land. There are three groups oc- 
cupying three marble palaces in Wash- 
ington, one on Pennsylvania Avenue, one 
across the street and one here. Each 
branch of Government represents the 
legislative, judicial, and administrative. 
There is no law covering housing segre- 
gation by the Supreme Court but there 
is one covering segregation in education, 
which is the decision of 1954. 

With the Elliott amendment as a part 
of this bill it means most of this money 
will be going to those Southern States 
that are in need of funds, and it is more 
apparent than ever that this amendment 
is necessary. 

There are those who say this amend- 
ment will kill the bill. That was not 
used as an argument against my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Alabama 
when he introduced the Elliott amend- 
ment. Yet the majority of the commit- 
tee adopted it. 

Who is going to vote against the bill 
if the Powell amendment is in there? 
Those who are opposed to Federal aid 
to education will. If they are in the 
majority they are going to defeat the bill 
anyway. Many southerners have told 
me they do not want this bill in any 
form. 

In the next place there are those who 
say my amendment is hurting the edu- 
cational future of little Negro children. 
I would like to say that on every visit I 
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have made to the South, and I have 
made many in recent months, every 
group I have talked to, every group of 
students, for instance, I talked to, has 
unanimously without dissent been in fa- 
vor of this amendment. Every single 
church organization, including the Na- 
tional Baptist Churches, the Council of 
Bishops and the African Methodist 
Church are in favor of this amendment. 
The delegations to the NAACP national 
convention coming from the Southern 
States voted unanimously last year with- 
out any dissent in favor of this amend- 
ment. 

May I say also that a question has 
been raised by my colleague from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson], and I want to 
thank him for his great efforts in con- 
nection with this bill. He says this 
amendment is not necessary because it 
is stated that there is power to with- 
hold funds. I have just received a letter 
from the White House signed by Gerald 
Morgan, which is in reply to a telegram 
I sent to the Attorney General, to the 
Secretary of HEW, and to the President 
of the United States. I shall quote only 
one paragraph in which Gerald Morgan 
on behalf of the President of the United 
States, the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare states that they do not assume that 
it is essential to the executive branch 
that action to reserve or withhold funds 
in order to comply with the decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the only re- 
course we have to impose these condi- 
tions or to guarantee that the Supreme 
Court decision is followed is by adopting 
this amendment. A vote against this 
amendment is a vote against the Su- 
preme Court. A vote against this 
amendment is a vote against civil rights. 

I ask in conclusion that we adopt this 
amendment and get on to the business 
of having education in compliance with 
the law of the land which is 6 years 
old already. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman going 
to get any votes for his amendment on 
his side? 

Mr. POWELL. I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. He did not get them on 
the housing bill amendment. 

Mr. POWELL. I did not propose that 
amendment because that amendment to 
the housing bill was announced in the 
press as an amendment to kill the hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr. GROSS. That does not make it 
so because the press said so. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
and I regret having to oppose the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PowE.LL] on 
this amendment. 

I note in the letter which was received 
from the NAACP with considerable 
pleasure that they moved a great dis- 
tance toward the point of view which 
I have had in recent years. As a matter 
of fact, the letter concedes that the juris- 
diction is in the courts and that the 
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courts are capable of handling the situ- 
ation. They ask as a matter of prin- 
ciple that this be excluded. 

My distinguished colleague from New 
York refers to a telegram which he sent 
and a response by one of the Presidentia] 
aids. The fact is that the question 
which the gentleman asked, as I under- 
stand it, was so broad that the amend- 
ment would affect not only the decision, 
it would not only generate new litigation, 
and in my belief would hold up the or- 
derly processes that many districts have 
undertaken, but would ask the adminis- 
tration to deny funds to school districts 
which were still segregated but which 
were proceeding with deliberate speed. 

In other words, my sincere belief is 
that this amendment, if adopted, would 
have no effect that the court decisions 
do not now have, and would impose no 
power which the courts do not now have 
under existing law and would, in fact, 
generate litigation. It has been my po- 
sition and that of many of my colleagues 
that self-enacting clauses of the Con- 
stitution do not need legislation from 
this body. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentle- 
man feels this way in regard to the 
amendment, is he going to support it? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from New Jersey is opposing 
the amendment and is not going to sup- 
port it. I am opposed on the ground 
that it is unnecessary in this kind of 
legislation, and I believe that the law is 
well enough established. The law of the 
land, the gentleman from Mississippi to 
the contrary notwithstanding, is that it 
is unconstitutional under the 14th 
amendment to maintain segregated 
schools. 

Mr. POWELL. Then, why is it that 
for 6 years the law has not been obeyed? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Be- 
cause the administration has failed to 
enforce the law for 6 years. 

Mr. POWELL. Who is going to en- 
force it? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
Attorney General and the executive 
branch should enforce it. It is their 
constitutional duty. 

Mr. POWELL. The White House says 
they will not enforce it. Here is the 
letter of yesterday. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. But 
the gentleman’s telegram asked them to 
do something that is impossible under 
the decisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PoweELv]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Powe.) there 
were—ayes 126, noes 108. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PowsgLi 
and Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
151, noes 103. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs.BLITCH. Mr.Chairman, a naked 
lust for national power, rather than a 
pious beneficence, is the true intent be- 
hind federalized education. We who 
oppose the bill have long contended that 
its central theme is absolute Federal 
control of education in the States. We 
have gently reminded our colleagues 
that he who pays the piper calls the tune, 
This simple assertion of a self-evident 
truth has not sufficed. The proponents 
have argued with great skill that this is 
not the case, and offer us tranquilizers 
and pacifiers in the form of profuse and 
prolix assurances against Federal inter- 
ference in the schools. This contro- 
versy is now moot, if it is indeed true 
that actions speak louder than words. 

No less than three actions of the 
House have screamed out in chorus the 
real purpose of this bill, far more 
ey than any of our debates could 
The first of these actions was the 

use of a so-called assurance 
clause in the bill. This in itself was a 
conclusive admission that the nature of 
such a bill is to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment plenary power to interfere with 
our schools. Such a clause, assuring 
against the use of a power, necessarily 
recognizes the existence of the power; 
otherwise, it is mere surplusage and poor 
draftsmanship. This power is not 
doubted by the Supreme Court which 
: in Wickard v. Filburn (1942:317 U.S. 

: 

It is hardly lack of due process for the 
Government to regulate that which it sub- 


The best verification of the efficacy of 
this holding is to ask any farmer—he 
knows it very well. 

The second action was the addition of 
the Powell amendment. This amend- 
ment was totally repugnant to the care- 
fully inserted assurance clause, neatly 
rendering the whole bill a contradiction 
in terms. Federalized education is thus 
born a monstrous, cross-eyed infant, 
with domination staring balefully at 
Piety. In this regard, one can only 
speculate on what sort of amendment the 
late Vito Marcantonio might have of- 
fered, what teachings in the schools 
would have been required, or what deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court on the sub- 
ject of communism would be sought to 
be recognized. 

It is, of course, no surprise that the 
feeble assurance against Federal inter- 
ference was so easily contradicted, nulli- 
fied, and overcome. The third decisive 
action was the defeat of the Landrum 
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amendment which provided a genuine, 
effective, and meaningful guarantee of 
continued self-government in our 
schools. This defeat gave the death 
blow to any further pretense of permit- 
ting the States to educate the children of 
their citizens according to the desires of 
those citizens, or of allowing government 
by the consent of the governed in edu- 
cational matters. 

These three concrete actions have at 
last cleared the air, exposed the mean- 
ing of the bill, and give us an excellent 
insight into the future operation of fed- 
eralized education, if such a thing is en- 
acted. It is at once apparent that when 
power to control is coupled with the 
requisite intent to control, the final ac- 
complishment of that control is the sole 
possible result. The bill is harshly dis- 
criminatory in its provisions. It imposes 
a triple burden on those citizens who 
choose, as is their absolute right, to edu- 
cate their children privately. To their 
tuition bill is added a property tax bill 
for local schools, and an income tax bill 
for schools in some distant State. The 
practical effect of this built-in control 
is to discourage attendance at private 
and parochial schools, further aggravat- 
ing the existing problems of the public 
schools and broadening the base of Fed- 
eral domination. 

By this form of control, and by what- 
ever others that may arise from the in- 
evitable investigations of real or pre- 
tended State misuse of Federal funds, we 
may well create a Frankenstein monster. 
We are certainly creating that which we 
say we deplore in the Soviet Union: the 
monolithic school. To deny this would 
be an interesting exercise in Orwellian 
doublethink. No one with any familiar- 
ity with other programs of Federal 
spending would deny it, and the portions 
of the bill relating to judicial review of 
administrative determinations fully pro- 
vide for it. After 1954, southerners re- 
ferred to the Supreme Court as the Su- 
preme School Board, in jest. Should this 
bill reach final passage, it would then 
become so, in fact. The late Robert A. 
Taft said—Senate debate on S. 637, 
October 1943— 

The intrusion of the Federal Government 
into the field of education is one which 
threatens more than any other intrusion the 
control of the thoughts of the people in the 
localities. Education is something the peo- 
ple are interested in having complete control 
of at home. 


He went even further, and main- 
tained: 

Of course, education is not a Federal func- 
tion. There is nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States which makes it so. On 
the other hand, all State constitutions con- 
tain educational clauses. The practices here 
for 150 years have established education as 
a State and local function, and it has been 
carried out by State and local governments. 


The effect on State and local govern- 
ments of this usurpation of one of the 
most important of their few remaining 
powers is painfully obvious. With the 
question of expenditures for education 
removed from their jurisdiction by a 
Federal spending formula, the school 
boards would become little more than 
advisory groups without authority, fit 
only to confer with the PTA and to utter 
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feckless platitudes. This is indeed a 
sorry reward for those devoted men and 
women who have willingly and freely 
taken upon themselves the burdens of 
long hours, little or no monetary com- 
pensation, and ever present public criti- 
cism. It would also be a sorry end for 
one of our basic forms of self-govern- 
ment—we would miss it badly. 

Parents, teachers, and children, while 
not attacked directly by the bill, would 
fare but little better than the school 
boards. With the Federal Government 
nearly insolvent through a long tradition 
of spending piled on spending, a Federal 
income tax rate increase is inevitable if 
Federalized education is to be financed 
at all. How much more in accord with 
the principle of no taxation without rep- 
resentation it would be to let the people 
themselves decide how much they desired 
to spend on their own schools. 

In the long run, the principle of self- 
government is not mocked. It requires 
no great intelligence to see that the 
growing voter resistance to local school 
taxation, so often cited by proponents 
as proof of need for federalization, will 
be very easily transferred by the same 
voters to Federal taxes, with a venge- 
ance. This bill, attacking as it does 
a matter very close to the heart of the 
voter, runs the great risk of turning him 
entirely against all Federal taxation, 
thus jeopardizing truly worthwhile and 
properly national programs. Again, 
“doublethink” is required to believe that 
the taxpayer will tolerate a Federal levy 
when he would not tolerate a local levy 
for the same identical purposes. 

In the last analysis, the question before 
Congress reduces itself to one of humil- 
ity. We all acknowledge that first-rate 
education is essential to our national 
security in the long run. We also freely 
acknowledge that the States, the locali- 
ties, the school boards, the teachers, and 
the parents can make mistakes in pro- 
viding the children with that education. 
But is Congress, then, infallible? The 
Federal Government may well have the 
power to seize absolute control of edu- 
cation in all the States, and substitute 
its own judgment for that of the people. 
It may have the power, temporarily, but 
there is no wisdom in such a course. 
What mythical Member of Congress 
would dare return home and say to his 
constituents: “School boards, you are 
miserly; teachers, you are incompetent; 
parents, you are obsolete; therefore I 
will take control, tell you what you want, 
build it for you, and send you the bill.” 
No group or person could conceivably be 
pleased with such a speech—not even a 
few building contractors who might be 
enriched. They also have children, and 
they despise arrogance as do all Amer- 
icans. 

A vote for this bill is tantamount to 
making such a speech, which I am cer- 
tain no Member is willing to do. We are 
all elected Representatives; it befits us 
far better to wear the mantle of humility, 
tolerate the wishes of the localities, and 
preserve the self-government so earn- 
estly desired by all our constituents. The 
alternative is to attempt to squeeze 437 
heads into the massive crown of Federal 
expertise. Our constituents have long 
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trusted us to govern them in national 
matters—let us, just this once, trust 
them to govern themselves in local mat- 
ters. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bow of Ohio: 
On page 11, line 20, after “Src. 2.” strike out 
all after section 1 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(a) The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that responsibility for and control 
over education is one of the powers not 
delegated to the United States but reserved 
to the States or to the people under the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution. 

“(b) The Congress hereby reaffirms and 
reenacts a portion of Article III of the 
Ordinance of 1787, adopted by the Confed- 
eration Congress, July 13, 1787, as follows: 
‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.’ 

“(c) The Congress further finds that con- 
tinued encouragement of the means of edu- 
cation requires the strengthening of State 
governments. 

“Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter, to each 
State, to be used by such State for con- 
struction of public schools, an amount 
equal to 25 per centum of the Federal tax 
on cigarettes (computed as provided in this 
Act) collected on cigarettes sold within such 
State during the preceding fiscal year. 

“(b) For the purpose of determining the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
payments under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
estimate the number of cigarettes sold in 
each State in each fiscal year on the basis 
of such statistics as may be available. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section the 
term ‘State’ includes the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 


Mr. BOW (interrupting the reading of 
the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
oe of the amendment be dispensed 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
amendment I suggested yesterday I 
would offer, which takes 2 cents from 
each pack of cigarettes sold in a State 
and returns that to the State for the 
purposes of school construction. In 
practically every instance the amount is 
about the same and in some areas con- 
siderably higher than that which would 
be received by the States under the 
Thompson bill. 

I have included a new definition, or a 
new purpose, clause, and I think this 
would cover what some people have been 
worried about. It provides that: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that responsibility for and control over edu- 
cation is one of the powers not delegated 
to the United States but reserved to the 
States or to the people under the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution. 


By the adoption of this amendment we 
have no chance of Federal control. 
There simply is a return of 2 cents from 
each pack of cigarettes to the State, and 
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the State then administers it under 
State law. 

Mr. Chairman, we will take from this 
bill the control by the Secretary of 
Labor. It takes out all Federal controls 
and returns the control completely to 
the States where, I believe, it should be. 
This is an amendment in each one of 
these instances, Mr. Chairman, which is 
equal, as I have said, to the Thompson 
bill in most instances and in some in- 
stances it is more. It is one chance we 
have to return to the States some of the 
taxes we have been talking about. We 
have been talking about trying to give 
some kind of tax relief. Here is your 
chance. This provides 2 cents from 
every pack of cigarettes to do this job of 
education we all have been talking 
about. Unfortunately, there are those 
who have been supporting Federal aid 
to education, but because of what they 
have been saying out across the country, 
and I mean the NEA, that has caused 
some local communities not to face up 
to their responsibilities because they 
have been thinking they are going to get 
some kind of Federal aid—well, there 
is no such thing. The money comes from 
the folks at home. In this way we take 
these funds and return them to the 
States. We do not have to clip off the 
25 percent for bureaucratic control in 
Washington. The money goes back and 
the States use it under State law. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a step forward, and in 
all seriousness I hope this amendment 
will be adopted. ; 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the mischief has al- 
ready been done. We have set the stage 
for two very interesting rollcalls. I see 
no reason why we should do further mis- 
chief by adopting the amendment which 
is sincerely proposed, I am sure, by our 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. This 
amendment is bad on several grounds. 
We have had discussion today about dif- 
ferent kinds of matching. This amend- 
ment provides for no matching. We 
have had discussion about equalization. 
This amendment has none. We have 
discussions about taking care of the 
needy States and giving them particular 
help. This particular proposal does 
nothing with regard to the “needs” 
problem. We have mentioned the 
Davis-Bacon Act. This proposal omits 
it. 

As a matter of fact, I am somewhat 
surprised—although I respect him—to 
find one of our colleagues who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—that watchdog committee of the 
House of Representatives—offering an 
“earmarking” proposal of this kind be- 
cause we know the earmarking of funds 
ideas is bad. Budget says it is bad. 
Treasury says it is bad. The adminis- 
trations under both parties have op- 
posed it. In fact, the strongest argu- 
ment I ever read against it was made by 
the late Senator Taft. 

Above all, Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
bad to link the building of schoolhouses 
with smoking. Indeed, one of our col- 
leagues is being shortchanged here. 
The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY] has a bill which would give the 
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schoolchildren 75 percent of the tax on 
cigarettes for classrooms and here only 
25 percent would be awarded. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Our State now gives a 
good deal of the cigarette tax on a State 
level so it does not change that in any 
respect. 

Mr. UDALL. Be that as it may, I fear 
that perhaps a lung cancer scare would 
come up, cigarette smoking would drop 
off, and not many schools would be built, 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment is bad 
on every count. Let us reject it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Bow amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, where the money is, 
there is where the control lies. I know 
of no argument that can offset the fact 
that, where there is a massive transfer 
of dependence and reliance to the Fed- 
eral Government for financial support, 
there must inevitably be a loss of con- 
trol. There must inevitably be a loss of 
effective control at home and an in- 
crease of effective control in a cen- 
tralized government. 

I respectfully point out to this House 
that while we legislate here we ought not 
by any means forget that there are those 
who plan and dream and scheme in 
keeping with long-time objectives, in 
keeping a basic philosophy. We legis- 
late ostensibly for a temporary measure. 
We know there are those who want it 
on a permanent scale. We legislate for 
school construction. We know there are 
those who want funds also for operation 
costs of public schools. We legislate and 
put in a tranquilizer provision. This bill 
has two of them providing that we for- 
bid any Federal control, but we know 
there are those whose intent, design, and 
purpose is to open the way to increased 
control. 

Let me read a statement, for example, 
from Mr. Myron Lieberman, director of 
the Educational Research Council in 
Cleveland, who says: 

Local control of education has clearly out- 
lived its usefulness. We are about to move 
rapidly toward a national system of educa- 
tion. School administration is degenerating 
precisely because school administrators ask 
instead of tell the public what should be 
taught in the schools. 


We legislate in terms of specifics, in 
terms of generalized provisions, but we 
know that the National Education Asso- 
ciation in its initial platform in 1956 
recommended and endorsed legislation 
to establish a National Board of Educa- 
tion, appointed for long overlapping 
terms, by the President, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, as an independent 
agency to administer the U.S. Office of 
Education. This Board should select 
a professional qualified Commissioner of 
Education responsible to the Board for 
the performance of its duties. 

If the purpose is not Federal control, 
why this proposal? 

We legislate and others plan. We 
know that there are those within the 
Congress and among these other plan- 





ners and dreamers who advocate the use 
of the Federal tax system whenever pos- 
sible in preference to any State or local 
tax to meet the costs and pro- 
yide the revenues of all levels of gov- 


ernment. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
Control lies where the money is, 
there are those who plan and have 
as to where ultimately that 
control shall be. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] that the greatest criti- 
cism that can be leveled against his 
amendment is that it will effectually 
eliminate Federal control. It would 
defeat the real purpose of this bill. Of 
course, you and I want to eliminate Fed- 
eral control. 

Mr. Chairman, down in the State of 
Georgia many fine, wonderful people 
who are school teachers, have written 
tome and wired me and asked me to sup- 
port Federal aid to education “without 
strings attached.” I have tried my dead 
level best to be completely honest and 
sincere with those peeple. I have told 
them there was no way under this type 
of legislation and as set out in H.R. 10128, 
to receive Federal aid without strings 
attached. I am glad that now in this 
debate it has been thoroughly revealed 
that section 10 in this legislation, H.R. 
10128, means nothing whatsoever so far 
as removing Federal interference from 
this type of legislation is concerned. I 
knew it all the time. Yes; I am glad that 
everyone concedes it is meaningless so 
far as denying funds to segregated school 
systems are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell you some- 
thing: The reason why this legislation 
is here is because down in the States 
the legislators are a little closer to the 
people; they have some regard for sol- 
vency left down there. They come to 
this old, broke, insolvent United States 
and say: “Put up money for us so we 
can have Federal control in the schools 
of this country.” If Iam wrong on that, 
accept the Bow amendment. It does 
more for you than any other legislation, 
except it deprives you of Federal control. 

In the bill before you, you get $325 
million. Under the Bow amendment you 
get $400 million. In the bill before you, 
you have got to use your money for 
school construction. That is Federal 
control. Down in Georgia we have hon- 
estly tried to solve our problems. We 
owe thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars bonded or secured in- 
debtedness. There are some States who 
have completely ignored their responsi- 
bility and built no schools because they 
have been told they were going to get 
some Federal legislation and Federal 
money and that we were going to do the 
job for them. But now you are going 
to penalize my State. Under this bill 
my State could not take any of this 
money and pay any of its bonded in- 
debtedness; they could not pay any 
interest. But these States who have 
deliberately foregone their responsi- 
bility can. 


ir 
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Our teachers down in Georgia say they 
need an increase in salary. But you 
cannot do it under the bill. You can, 
however, do it under the Bow amend- 
ment; you can use this money for school 
construction, teachers’ salaries, buying 
buses, providing blackboards, chalk, or 
whatnot. Under the Bow amendment 
as set out in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 6, 1960, a State retains some 
of its sovereignty and some of its respect. 

Mr. Chairman, that is just the whole 
thing in a nutshell. If it were not for 
the desire to have Federal control, you 
could not find many things wrong with 
the Bow amendment. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s bringing it up because it 
has made my position crystal clear, and 
I believe it has made the people of this 
country know finally that the main pur- 
pose here is Federal control and inter- 
vention in the schools of this country. 
God grant such control will never be 
granted. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
proposal would be a true solution to the 
problem, if the problem exists in the in- 
soluble proportions emphasized so much 
by people in favor of the Thompson bill. 
This type of approach would put the 
money on the local level so they could 
solve the problem their own way; if they 
have not already got the problem licked. 
It would provide more money for support 
of education than the Thompson bill 
would. 

I agree with what the gentleman from 
Georgia just said, and I would like to 
make a particular reference to my illus- 
trative family that makes $5,000 in the 
State of Georgia. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right; this family pays $100 more 
for the support of their schools, and local 
and State government in Georgia, than 
they do in the State of West Virginia. 
I refer you to page 11091 of yesterday’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Georgia has not very much to gain by 
this type of distribution through the Fed- 
eral Government and I do not think that 
Georgia or any other State has anything 
at all to gain from the control which goes 
with the Thompson type of bill. 

I support the amendment. I have also 
introduced a separate proposal that 
would give the telephone tax back to the 
States. This would provide even more 
money for education, actually an esti- 
mated $463 million. I made reference 
to that yesterday in the debate. I am 
not particular as to which taxes we give 
back to them. I wish it were possible 
under the parliamentary situation ob- 
taining now to just abandon this 25 per- 
cent of the cigarette tax to the States. 
If you Members are convinced that we 
have such an acute and critical national 
need in education that the local people 
cannot meet the problem, that they have 
not the revenue to meet the problem, we 
should give them some revenue where 
they need it. I would prefer an arrange- 
ment that didn’t allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment to ever lay its hands on this 
money for schools. Let the States collect 
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the tax themselves. That's the next step 
which I will advocate, should the Bow 


“95” and insert oor? 


Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I consider 
the gentleman’s amendment a great im- 
provement, but I think the Bow pro- 
posal is still bad. 

Mr. PELLY. I appreciate the plug the 
gentleman gave my amendment earlier. 

Mr. , the Bow amendment 
to the Thompson school construction bill 
would do more than transfer Federal 
revenue back to the States in order to 
enable the States to better meet the 
pressing needs of education. 

I favor the Bow amendment because 
like legislation I myself have introduced 
it would establish a policy with regard to 
financing education. That issue of de- 
ciding the Federal Government’s role in 
education is the really important mat- 
ter we must vote on today. 

I fully support encouragement of 
education at the national level by 
strengthening State finances. Even more 
important is to assure now and forever, 
I hope, that the basic responsibility for 
administration and management of our 
public school system lies in the State gov- 
ernments and the local authorities. 

My amendment to the Bow amend- 
ment is simple. It would increase the 
amount of federally collected revenue to 
be returned to the respective States from 
about $350 million under the Bow 
amendment to about $1 billion. I sup- 
port this larger amount in order to bring 
the legislation into line with S. 8 as 
passed by the Senate and also with the 
provisions of my own bill which I urged 
the Rules Committee to make in order 
under this rule. My bill was not ger- 
mane. It was a straight tax transfer. 
However, it was essentially similar to the 
Bow amendment which I support. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that 
during the next 15 years the number of 
schoolchildren in our primary schools 
and high schools will increase by ap- 
proximately 15 million, from 35 million 
to a total of 50 million. This increase 
will require 600,000 new schoolrooms in 
public schools alone and as many as 
500,000 additional teachers. 

I have seen it estimated that public 
and private expenditures for education 
are going to rise during the next 15 years 
from $20 billion in 1959 to $50 billion in 
1976, so that I am mindful of increased 
needs for education. 

The problem of education is not a 
small one in America, but I find it dif- 
ficult in all conscience to support any 
bill that could open the door eventually 
to Federal domination of our educationai 
system. I oppose any proposal that 
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would result in shifting local responsibil- 
ity for maintenance and operation of 
schools, including support of teachers’ 
salaries, to the Federal Government. 

In measuring the needs of education, 
therefore, I see the need as great and 
yet to me “how much” we help is not as 
important as “how” we help. The Fed- 
eral Government should encourage and 
assist only. I cannot see any safe 
method other than by simply turning 
back revenue collected by the Federal 
Government to the States so that the in- 
dividual States themselves can decide 
where and for what the money will be 
spent. 

On that account I went before the 
Rules Committee and urged that in the 
rule on the school bill that they make 
my bill, H.R. 12093, in order as an 
amendment because, as I told the Rules 
Committee, I have been told that a point 
of order could be made against my bill. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], in effect, has the 
same general idea as my bill and is a re- 
turn of taxes to the States for school 
construction, with no strings or red- 
tape—a transfer of money—that is all. 
It would give the authority for spending 
this money to the respective State legis- 
latures. As such I think it is preferable 
to the Thompson bill and if the amend- 
ment prevails I will vote for the bill on 
final passage. 

I realize that the argument that we 
have more children enrolled in the 
schools is not the entire source of the 
school problem. Every year one out of 
five Americans moves from one address 
to another, which creates an additional 
burden in providing for the expanding 
populations outside of the cities. 

My city of Seattle’s population in the 
last census increased 18 percent but the 
county in which it is located showed an 
increase in population of 26 percent. 
That has made an extra burden on the 
suburban areas and this migration ex- 
aggerates the school construction prob- 
lem far above actual increased enroll- 
ment. 

In my State, the last figure I saw was 
for 1959. We had available 23,496 class- 
rooms. This left a shortage of 2,272, 
consisting of 1,066 rooms needed for in- 
creased enrollment and 1,206 needed on 
account of replacement. We were 
actually building 836 at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, none of the bills that 
have been introduced in this Congress 
will solve the problems of education in 
any State. The States must find their 
own solution. In my State of Washing- 
ton, for example, the costs of education 
now are about $300 million annually. 
The State budget for common schools 
for 1959-61 biennial is about $351 million 
representing 51 percent of the proceeds 
from general revenue taxes levied by the 
State. Higher education accounts for 
approximately $84 million for the 2-year 
period 


For the 1961-63 biennial, increased 
needs for common schools I am told will 
be about $100 million. Higher education 
needs will also be up. 

The Governor of our State would like 
the Federal Government to solve his 
problems for him, but our State super- 
intendent of public instruction takes the 
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position that the State can do the job 
itself. He fears Federal dictation, which 
out of experience this latter school official 
has found as a threat to local and State 
control. 

Local and State officials must face up 
to their responsibilities and having 
ascertained their financial needs meet 
the issue without passing the buck to 
the Federal Government. As I see it, 
the responsibility of the Members of 
Congress is to encourage local States as 
much as possible, but without setting 
up a Federal bureaucracy to do the en- 
couraging. The transfer of revenue back 
to the States is the only possible way 
that I can see that we can help without 
opening the door to Federal control of 
education. The only way to avoid such 
Federal rules and regulations is to 
transfer the money outright to the 
States to spend as they see fit. 

I see a responsibility on behalf of the 
Federal Government to encourage local 
authorities to do what is right. I have 
supported legislation to reimburse local 
communities because of maladjustment 
due to defense and I will even go further, 
provided I am assured in my own con- 
science that any program the Congress 
passes will not result in the diminishing 
of local responsibility. 

Anyone who has watched the Federal 
Government, however, knows that if the 
Federal Government embarks on a build- 
ing program we will see the program ex- 
pand and eventually witness the domi- 
nation by the Central Government. 

Earlier in this debate someone asked 
the question: Was there any educational 
system which was centrally directed in 
the world today where we would want to 
send our children? Before World War 
II in Japan, Italy, and Germany we saw 
the results of federal centralization and 
I cannot support any legislation which 
could lead to situations of that nature. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I have put 
in an amendment to increase the amount 
in the Bow amendment. I hope my 
amendment to the Bow amendment will 
be passed. In any event, I will support 
Mr. Bow’s amendment. Our best hope of 
assisting education is by releasing to the 
individual States tax sources heretofore 
dominated by the National Government. 
I would rather see every State have the 
opportunity to impose the tax itself and 
raise its own revenue, but under the cir- 
cumstances this is the next best thing. 
I urge the adoption of my amendment 
to the Bow amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for the leadership 
he has shown on this particular issue. 
He has striven hard for this kind of 
approach to the problem, and I pay 
tribute to him for his efforts. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman. 
May I add that in my State of Wash- 
ington we have a real problem. Our bi- 
annual budget is about $350 million. 
We need about $100 million more. Fed- 
eral aid is not the answer, but on the 
local level we have to do the job and be 
courageous enough to raise local taxes to 
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look after teachers’ salaries and to build 
schools. This approach would encour- 
age us. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I am sure that the gentle- 
man from Washington agrees that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] would strike out 
the Bacon-Davis Act. 

Mr. PELLY. I have always supported 
the Bacon-Davis Act. 

Mr. WIER. The gentleman is not sup- 
porting it now. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman, 
but I think the policy Congress estab- 
lishes in support of education is more 
important than anything else at this 
time. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Kine]. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted me be yielded to the gentleman 
from Utah (Mr. K1nc]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the Bow amend- 
ment, and to the Pelly amendment there- 
to. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard many 
schemes this afternoon to effectively kill 
the education bill, and I feel this is one 
more, and for that reason I am opposing 
it. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
the whole concept of this amendment is 
based upon a fallacy. 

Let me call your attention to subsec- 
tion B of section 2, which provides that 
for the purpose of determining the 
amount of payments under the pro- 
visions of section 2 the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall estimate the number of 
cigarettes sold in each State in each 
fiscal year on the basis of such statistics 
as May be available. 

As I interpret those words, it means 
that the State’s per pupil allocation will 
be in direct proportion to the per capita 
number of cigarettes sold and consumed 
within that State. That formula must 
of necessity assume that the average per 
capita consumption of tobacco through- 
out the United States is uniform. The 
facts show, however, that there is a tre- 
mendous disparity in the per capita con- 
sumption of tobacco throughout the 
States of the Union. 

For example, under the formula set 
forth in the proposed amendment, the 
District of Columbia would receive $3.16 
per person per year to be allocated to 
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this school program. The State of Utah, 
on the other hand, would receive only 
$1.30 per person per year. A spread of 
almost three to one is thus indicated. 
The facts are that there are some States 
in the United States that have long rec- 

the menace of tobacco, and are 
now instituting programs of education 
in the junior high schools and in the 
high schools of this land designed to 
point out to young people the causal 
connection between cancer and tobacco. 
There are some States that are making 
a very vigorous effort to reduce the total 
amount of tobacco consumption within 
the State. There are States that have 
already made significant progress in this 
direction. Utah is one of those States. 
Year after year it finds itself at the bot- 
tom of the list, in annual per capita cig- 
arette consumption. 

To me, Mr. Chairman, it would be in- 
equitable and appallingly shortsighted 
to intermesh an educational program 
with a tobacco tax, which, of necessity, 
will be a fluctuating thing. It would 
require us to go off in two different di- 
rections: In one direction we would find 
ourselves encouraging the sale of to- 
bacco in order to build up revenues for 
our school programs, and in the other 
direction we would find ourselves dis- 
couraging the sale of tobacco because of 
its deleterious effects upon human 
health, as borne out by the findings of 
modern science. 

On no less than six occasions I have 
raised my voice in warning against the 
unrestrained and intemperate use of 
tobacco in this country. It is weakening 
our bodies, and is throwing one more 
serious stumbling block in our path, in 
the strenuous and bitter struggle for sur- 
vival in which we are engaged. By what 
evil twist of the imagination can we 
place ourselves in the position of educat- 
ing our youth to be strong in the fight, 
on the one hand, and of paying for that 
education by encouraging a practice that 
will tend to defeat that education’s very 
objective? 

I call upon the membership of this 
House to defeat these proposed amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Bow amendment. I in- 
troduced a bill similar to the Bow 
amendment, except in the bill I intro- 
duced the money being returned to the 
States could have also been used for the 
Payment of teachers’ salaries. My bill 
also was to have the Federal Govern- 
ment return one-half of the Federal ex- 
cise tax collected on cigarettes to each 
State instead of one-fourth as is the Bow 
amendment. In legislation such as the 
Bow amendment, the money due the 
States is paid directly to them and, aside 
from the fact that it be used for educa- 
tion, there are no Federal strings at- 
tached. There is no opportunity for Fed- 
eral bureaucracy to absorb part of this 
money. 

I am well aware that the building and 
maintenance of our schools is very ex- 
pensive. I was attorney for most of the 
School districts in my county when elect- 
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ed to Congress. The property tax bur- 
den was heavy then and it is much 
heavier today. The Federal Government 
has taken over the two principal sources 
of tax revenue—that is, income tax and 
also Federal excise taxes. If we pass 
legislation similar to the Bow amend- 
ment, the Federal Government, regard- 
ing money to be returned to the States, 
will act in the same capacity as the 
county treasurer does in the State of 
Indiana. The county treasurer collects 
the taxes due all tax units, including 
school districts, and turns that money 
for the school districts over to the school 
districts. This type of legislation will 
take care of the great need we have for 
the building of schools and yet will have 
none of the ills connected with Federal 
aid to education. While it is impossible 
to consider the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries in this bill, my bill covered that 
need, and I believe we should, in the fu- 
ture, consider such legislation. 

When you base allotments to the 
States for educational purposes on the 
degree of need, you encourage the States 
to fail to take care of their responsibili- 
ties in the field of education. There are 
today an increasing number of States 
which, in order to get industries to move 
there from other States, have promised 
new industries exemption from taxation. 
Without naming the State involved, I 
would like to mention an incident that 
recently took place. There was a fac- 
tory in Indianapolis employing approx- 
imately 2,000 persons. Another State, 
in order to get that factory to move 
there, granted this industry freedom 
from taxation for 10 years. The State 
which did that is one of the States show- 
ing one of the greatest needs for Fed- 
eral money for its schools. This bill 
without the Bow amendment would en- 
courage other States to do exactly the 
same thing, for, the less taxes that their 
industries paid, the greater would appear 
their need for Federal aid to education. 

Without the Bow amendment, this is 
merely temporary legislation and will 
not go to the root of the whole problem. 
What we should do is to return to the 
States a part of the money they are pay- 
ing to the Federal Government in ex- 
cise taxes. Our schools need it. We 
can do this without any of the evils of 
Federal aid to education. I am happy to 
support the Bow amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray] has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Fitynr}. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the Bow amendment, and while 
I have no real objection to the amend- 
ment to it offered by the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Petiy], I think that 
the Bow amendment is a more realistic 
approach to this problem. It has nailed 
down the issue. The issue is clear. It 
is: Do you want Federal control or do 
you want to provide bona fide, genuine 
aid to education where it is needed and 
how it is needed? 

I have not had the opportunity to com- 
pare the figures for all the States, but 
T have looked at the figures for my own 
State. Under the committee bill—and 
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I presume as the committee bill now 
stands amended—my own State of 
Georgia would receive $7,930,000. . But 
that is with every control that could pos- 
sibly be voted by legislative action, ‘The 
Bow amendment; on the other hand, 
would provide to my own State of 
Georgia $6,054,000, 79 percent as much 
as we would get under the committee 
bill. But it could be spent as the peo- 
ple of Georgia want it spent. I assume 
that a similar percentage would apply 
to every other State in this Union. 

This is a bill which provides for need 
where the need is greatest. It provides 
it without having to spend the money 
under all kinds of Federal control tied 
to it. You can spend this money at 
home without Federal control. and still 
give aid to both teachers and school 
construction. .This amendment is one 
which would provide Federal aid with- 
out Federal control. 

I support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in. support of the Bow substitute. The 
title of this bill should be “‘a bill to finally 
and completely control the education of 
American youth.” I wonder if the pro- 
ponents of this bill have ever taken into 
consideration the fact, that, ‘‘the primary 
purpose of an education is to teach 
people to govern themselves.” That 
being a fact I am sure that every Amer- 
ican who will think this thing through 
will finally determine that they want no 
part of Federal aid to education as this 
bill provides. For certainly no deep 
thinking patriotic Americans want to be 
governed from a central government, 
and surely this bill would, if made law, 
be a big step in that direction. 

Yes, back of the Iron Curtain, they 
have Federal aid to education, and I ask 
who governs education back of the Iron 
Curtain completely? The Government 
of Russia of course. If you want that 
kind of dictatorship here, just pass this 
bill and we are on our way. 

I want no part of it, and neither do 
a great majority of the people who I 
have the honor to represent in Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. PE.L.Ly] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote by a 
division the ayes are 121, and the noes 
121. The Chair votes no, so the noes are 
122. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Bow and 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
154, noes 129. 
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So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 10128) to authorize Federal finan- 
cial assistance to the States to be used 
for constructing school facilities, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 536, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. UDALL. I believe that under the 
rule this is the proper time to demand 
separate votes on amendments. There 
are three amendments on which I desire 
a separate vote. 

The SPEAKER. It is. The gentle- 
man will state the amendments on 
which he desires a separate vote. 

Mr. UDALL. The Ellicott amendment, 
the Powell amendment, and the Bow 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment on which a separate 
vote is demanded. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BOW. The so-called Bow amend- 
ment struck out the entire bill. I am 
wondering whether that would not have 
the effect of taking out the Elliott 
amendment and the Powell amendment 
so that the only vote would be on the 
Bow amendment. 

The SPEAKER. That depends. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FLYNT. I would like advice as 
to whether it would not be proper for 
the Clerk at this time to read the Bow 
substitute as adopted by the Committee 


of the Whole. 
The SPEAKER. It will be at the 
proper time. The other amendments 


will be voted upon first. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BAILEY. The so-called Bow 
amendment was brought into the picture 
irregularly in that it was a substitute 
for another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It was an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. It was subject to a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. It is not now. 

The Clerk will report the so-called 
Elliott amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 13, strike out lines 5 through 12, and 
insert the following: 

“ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 

“Sec. 4. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 3 shall be alloted among 
the States on the basis of the income per 
child of school age, the school-age popula- 
tion, and effort for school purposes of the 
respective States. Subject to the provisions 
of section 7, such allotments shall be made 
as follows: The Commissioner shall allot to 
each State for each fiscal year an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the sums ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 3 for such 
year as the product of— 

“(1) the school-age population of 
State, and 

“(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection (b) ), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

“(b) For purposes of this section and sec- 
tion 7— 

“(1) The ‘allotment ratio’ for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 0.50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
personal income per child of school age for 
the State by the personal income per child 
of school age for the United States, except 
that (A) the allotment ratio shall in no case 
be less than 0.3314 or more than 0.66%, and 
(B) the allotment ratio for Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands shall be 0.6634. 

“(2)(A) The allotment ratios shall be pro- 
mulgated by the Commissioner as soon as 
possible after the enactment of this Act and 
again between July 1 and September 30 of the 
year 1962, on the basis of the average of the 
personal incomes per child of school age for 
the States and for the United States for the 
three most recent consecutive years for which 
satisfactory data are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. The first such pro- 
mulgation shall be conclusive for purposes 
of this Act for each of the fiscal years in the 
period beginning July 1, 1960, and ending 
June 30, 1962, and the second for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963. 

“(B) Promulgations made before satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce for a full year on the per capita 
income of Alaska shall prescribe an allotment 
ratio for Alaska of 0.6624 and, for purposes 
of such promulgations, Alaska shall not be 
included as part of the United States. Pro- 
mulgations made thereafter but before per 
capita income data for Alaska for a full three- 
year period are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce shall be based on satis- 
factory data available therefrom for Alaska 
for such one full year or, when such data 
are available for a two-year period, for such 
two years. 

“(3) The term ‘child of school age’ means 
a member of the population between the ages 
of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

“(4) The term ‘school-age population’ 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, and such school-age population 
for the several States shall be determined by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the popu- 
lation between such ages for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Commerce. 

“(5) The term ‘personal income per child 
of school age’ for any State or for all the 
States means the total personal income for 
the State and for the United States, respec- 
tively, divided by the number of children of 
school age (in the State and in the United 
States, respectively), as determined by the 
Commissioner for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. 

“(6) The term ‘United States’ means the 
fifty States.” 


the 
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Page 13, line 13, strike out “(b)” and in- 
sert “(c)”, and on line 23 strike out “(c)” 
and insert “(d)”. 

Page 19, at the end of line 19, add the fol- 
lowing: “The United States shall not be 
deemed to include Alaska for any fiscal year 
with respect to which Alaska (under clause 
(ii) of paragraph (1) of this subsection) is 
deemed to have a State school effort index 
equal to the national school effort index.” 

Page 21, strike out lines 8 through 23. 

Beginning with line 21 on page 24, strike 
out everything down through line 3 on page 
25. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, does not 
the first vote occur upon a substitute or 
the Bow amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It does not. It was 
an amendment to an amendment. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, what is 
the first order? 

The SPEAKER. The first order is the 
vote on the amendment that the Clerk 
has just reported. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it would be of great interest to the Mem- 
bers of the House to clarify the first 
amendment, the second amendment, and 
the third amendment in the order in 
which they will be taken up. 

The SPEAKER. Each amendment 
will be reported when the proper time 
comes. The first on the list is the Elli- 
ott amendment. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, what ef- 
fect will the Bow amendment have on 
the other amendments that will be voted 
on? 

The SPEAKER. If the Bow amend- 
ment is agreed to it will strike out the 
other two amendments. 

Mr.BARDEN. It strikes out the Elliott 
amendment and the Powell amendment? 
The SPEAKER. That is correct. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 4, after section 6(a) insert: 

“7, The school facilities constructed with 
the assistance of payments received under 
this Act shall be available to students with- 
out regard to race, creed, color, national 
origin, or religion, in accordance with the 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 218, nays 181, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 32, as follows: 


[Roll No. 105] 


YEAS—218 

Adair Barrett Bray 
Addonizio Bass, N.H. Brewster 
Allen Bates Broomfield 
Andersen, Baumhart Brown, Ohio 

Minn. Becker Budge 
Anfuso Belcher Burke, Ky 
Auchincloss Berry Burke, Mass 
Avery Betts Byrne, 
Ayres Boland Byrnes, Wis 
Baldwin Bolton Cahill 
Barr Bowles Canfield 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 


Alford 


Anderson, 
Mont. 
Andrews 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baring 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Blitch 


Boggs 
Bolling 
Bow 





Healey O’Neill 
Henderson Osmers 
Hoeven Ostertag 
Hoffman, Il. Pelly 
Hoffman, Mich. Philbin 
Holland Pillion 
Holt Pirnie 
Holtzman Porter 
Horan Powell 
Hosmer Price 
Hull Prokop 
Irwin Pucinski 
Jackson Rabaut 
Johansen Randall 
Johnson,Md. Ray 
Judd Rees, Kans. 
Karsten Reuss 
Karth Rhodes, Ariz. 
Kastenmeier Rhodes, Pa. 
Kearns RiehIman 
Keith a 
Keogh Rodino 
Kirwan Rogers, Colo. 
Kluczynski Rogers, Mass. 
Knox Rooney 
Kyl Roosevelt 
Laird Rostenkowski 
Lane Santangelo 
Langen Saylor 
Latta Schenck 
Libonati Scherer 
Lindsay Schneebeli 
Lipscomb Schwengel 
McCulloch Shelley 
McDonough Shipley 
McIntire Short 
Macdonald Simpson 
Machrowicz Smith, Calif. 
Mack Springer 
Madden Staggers 
Mailliard Stratton 
May Sullivan 
Meader Taber 
Merrow Taylor 
Meyer Teague, Calif. 
Michel Teller 
Miller, N.Y. Thomson, Wyo. 
Milliken Toll 
Minshall Utt 
Monagan Vanik 
Moorhead Van Pelt 
Morgan Van Zandt 
Multer Wainwright 
Mumma Wallhauser 
Murphy Weaver 
Nelsen Widnall 
Nix Wier 
Norblad Wilson 
O’Brien, Ill. Yates 
O’Brien,N.Y. Younger 
O’Hara, Ill. Zablocki 
O’Konski Zelenko 
NAYS—181 
Davis, Ga. Jarman 
Davis, Tenn. Jennings 
Denton Jensen 
Dixon Johnson, Calif. 
Dorn, S.C. Johnson, Colo. 
Dowdy Johnson, Wis. 
Downing Jonas 
Durham Jones, Ala. 
Edmondson Jones, Mo. 
Elliott, Ala. Kasem 
Everett Kee 
Evins Kilday 
Fascell Kilgore 
Fisher King, Calif. 
Flynn King, Utah 
Forand Kitchin 
Forrester Kowalski 
Fountain Landrum 
Frazier Lankford 
Frelinghuysen Lennon 
Gary Lesinski 
Gathings Levering 
Gavin Loser 
Grant McDowell 
Griffin McFall 
Griffiths McGinley 
Haley McGovern 
Hardy McMillan 
Hargis McSween 
Harris Magnuson 
Harrison Mahon 
Hays Marshall 
Hechler Mason 
Hemphill Matthews 
Herlong Metcalf 
Hogan Miller, 
Holifield George P. 
Huddleston Mills 
Ikard Mitchell 
Inouye Montoya 
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Moore Riley Thomas 
Morris, N. Mex. Rivers, Alaska Thompson, N.J. 
Morris, Okla. Rivers, S.C. Thompson, Tex. 
Moss Roberts Thornberry 
Moulder Rogers, Fila. Tollefson 
Murray Rogers, Tex. Trimble 
Natcher Roush Udall 
O’Hara, Mich. Rutherford Uliman 
Oliver Saund Vinson 
Passman Selden Walter 
Patman Sikes Wampler 
Perkins Sisk Watts 
Pfost Slack Westland 
Pilcher Smith, Iowa Wharton 
Poage Smith, Kans, Whitener 
Poff Smith, Miss. Whitten 
Preston Smith, Va. ‘Williams 
Quie Spence Winstead 
Quigley Steed Wolf 
Rains Stubblefield Wright 
Reece, Tenn Teague, Tex. Young 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 

McCormack 
NOT VOTING—32 

Alexander Doyle Norrell 
Arends Hébert St. George 
Barden Hess Scott 
Barry Hiestand Sheppard 
Bentley Kelly Siler 
Blatnik Kilburn Thompson, La. 
Bonner Lafore Tuck 
Bosch Martin Weis 
Buckley Miller, Clem Willis 
Cooley Moeller Withrow 
Dooley Morrison 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mrs. Kelly for, with Mr. Norrell against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. McCormack 
against. 

Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. Tuck against. 

Mr. Hiestand for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Dooley for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. Bentley for, with Mr. Siler against. 

Mr. Barry for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Lafore for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Bosch for, with Mr. Cooley against. 

Mr. Withrow for, with Mr. Alexander 
against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Willis against. 

Mr. Biatnik for, with Mr. Clem Miller 
against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Martin with Mr. Sheppard. 


Mrs. St. George with Mr. Barden. 
Mr. Arends with Mr. Moeller. 


Mr. LEVERING, Mr. ALBERT, and 
Mr. EDMONDSON changed their vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MEYER, Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. 
MACDONALD, Mr. RHODES of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr. BASS of New Hamp- 
shire changed their vote from “nay” to 
“yea.”’ 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
this vote I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Bucktey]. 
I voted “nay.” If he were present he 
would vote “yea.” I withdraw my vote 
of “nay” and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 20, after “Section 2” strike 
out all after Section 1 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“‘(a) The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that responsibility for and control 
over education is one of the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States but reserved to 
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the States or to the people under the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

“(b) The Congress hereby reaffirms and re- 
enacts @ portion of Article III of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, adopted by the Confederation 
Congress, July 13, 1787, as follows: ‘Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.’ 

“(c) The Congress further finds that con- 
tinued encouragement of the means of edu- 
cation requires the strengthening of State 
governments. 

“Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, to each State, to 
be used by such State for construction of 
public schools, an amount equal to 25 per 
centum of the Federal tax on cigarettes 
(computed as provided in this Act) collected 
on cigarettes sold within such State during 
the preceding fiscal year. 

“(b) For the purpose of determining the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
payments under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
estimate the number of cigarettes sold in 
each State in each fiscal year on the basis 
of such statistics as may be available. 

“(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term ‘State’ includes the District of Colum- 
bia.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 181, nays 219, answered 
“present” 0, not voting 32, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 106] 
YEAS—181 

Abbitt Derwinski Kitchin 
Abernethy Devine Knox 
Adair Dorn, 8. C. Kyl 
Alford Dowdy Laird 
Alger Downing Landrum 
Allen Durham Langen 
Andersen, Elliott, Ala. Latta 

Minn. Elliott, Pa. Lennon 
Andrews Everett Lipscomb 
Ashmore Evins Loser 
Avery Fascell McCulloch 
Ayres Fisher McIntire 
Baker Flynt McMillan 
Barden Forrester McSween 
Bates Fountain Macdonald 
Baumhart Frazier Mahon 
Becker Fulton Mason 
Beckworth Gary Matthews 
Belcher Gathings May 
Bennett, Fla. Gavin Meader 
Bennett, Mich. Goodell Michel 
Berry Grant Miller, N.Y. 
Betts Gross Milliken 
Blitch Gubser Mills 
Boggs Haley Minshall 
Bolton Hardy Mitchell 
Bow Harmon Murray 
Boykin Harris Nelsen 
Bray Harrison O’Konski 
Brooks, La. Hemphill Ostertag 
Brooks, Tex. Henderson Passman 
Brown, Ga. Herlong Patman 
Brown, Ohio Hoeven Pelly 
Broyhill Hoffman, Ill. Pilcher 
Budge Hoffman, Mich. Pillion 
Burleson Hogan Pirnie 
Cederberg Holt Poff 
Chelf Horan Preston 
Chenoweth Huddleston Quie 
Chiperfield Hull Rains 
Church Jackson Ray 
Collier Jarman Reece, Tenn. 
Colmer Jennings Riley 
Corbett Jensen Rivers, S.C. 
Cramer Johansen Roberts 
Curtin Johnson,Md. Robison 
Dague Jonas Rogers, Fla. 
Davis, Ga. Jones, Ala. Rogers, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Mo. Rutherford 
Derounian Keith Saylor 
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Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Selden 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Baring 


Cunningham 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Denton 


Diggs 
Dingel 


Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fino 

Flood 
Flynn 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Forand 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Alexander 
Arends 
Barry 
Bentley 
Blatnik 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Buckley 
Cooley 
Dooley 
Doyle 
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Smith, Va. eon 
Springer n 
Taber Whitener 
Taylor Whitten 
Teague, Calif. Williams 
Teague, Tex. Wilson 


Thomson, Wyo. Winstead 


Trimble Wright 
Utt Young 
Van Pelt Younger 
Vinson 
NAYS—219 
George Mumma 
Giaimo Murphy 
Gilbert Natcher 
Glenn Nix 
Granahan Norblad 
Gray O’Brien, Il. 
Green, Oreg. O’Brien, N.Y. 
Green, Pa O'Hara, Til 
Griffin O’Hara, Mich 
Griffiths O'Neill 
Hagen Oliver 
Halleck Osmers 
Halpern Perkins 
Hargis Pfost 
Hays Philbin 
Healey Poage 
Hechler Porter 
Holifield Powell 
Holland Price 
Holtzman Prokop 
Hosmer Pucinski 
Ikard Quigley 
Inouye Rabaut 
Irwin Randall 
Johnson, Calif. Rees, Kans. 
Johnson, Wis. Reuss 
Judd Rhodes, Ariz. 
Karsten Rhodes, Pa. 
Karth Riehlman 
Kasem Rivers, Alaska 
Kastenmeier Rodino 
Kearns Rogers, Colo. 
Kee Rogers, Mass. 
Keogh Rooney 
Kilday Roosevelt 
Kilgore Rostenkowski 
King, Calif. Roush 
King, Utah Santangelo 
Kirwan Saund 
Kluczynski Shelley 
Kowalski Shipley 
Lane Sisk 
Lankford Slack 
Lesinski Smith, Iowa 
Levering Spence 
Libonati Staggers 
Lindsay Steed 
McCormack Stratton 
McDonough Stubblefield 
McDowell Sullivan 
McFall Teller 
McGinley Thomas 
McGovern Thompson, N.J. 
Machrowicz Thompson, Tex. 
Mack Thornberry 
Madden Toll 
Magnuson Tollefson 
Mailliard Udall 
Marshall Uliman 
Merrow Vanik 
Metcalf Van Zandt 
Mever Wainwright 
Miller, Wallhauser 
George P. Walter 
Monagan Wampler 
Montoya Watts 
Moore Westland 
Moorhead Widnall 
Morgan Wier 
Morris, N. Mex. Wolf 
Morris, Okla. Yates 
Moss Zablocki 
Moulder Zelenko 
Multer 
NOT VOTING—32 
Hébert Norrell 
Hess St. George 
Hiestand Scott 
Johnson, Colo. Sheppard 
Kelly Siler 
Kilburn Thompson, La. 
Lafore Tuck 
Martin Weis 
Miller, Clem Willis 
Moeller Withrow 
Morrison 


So the amendment was rejected. 





The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Martin with Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Arends with Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. St. George with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Lafore with Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. Bentley with Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Dooley with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Hiestand with Mrs. Kelly. 

Mr. Hess with Mr. Moeller. 

Mr. Siler with Mr. Clem Miller. 

Mr. Bosch with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr, Kilburn with Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Weis with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Withrow with Mr. Morrison. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. FLYNN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BECKWORTH changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. MAHON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. FISHER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on this I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BARDEN. I would like to know 
just what the situation is now; what we 
are voting on now I understand is the bill 
as amended. Then, will there be a roll- 
call vote on final passage? 

The SPEAKER. If it is asked for and 
enough Members sustain the request. 

This is a vote on the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. BARDEN. It is the committee bill 
that came in yesterday which we had 
been working on. I hope the Speaker 
will bear with me, for I am not the only 
one who is confused. Is there another 
vote on final passage? 

The SPEAKER. After we dispose of 
this amendment, as amended, and a pos- 
sible motion to recommit, then the vote 
will be on final passage. 

Mr. BARDEN. I still want to know, 
Mr. Speaker, whether this is equivalent 
to final passage of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. Not necessarily. If 
this amendment as amended is agreed 
to, then there will be a vote on the 
passage of the bill with the exception of 
a possible motion to recommit. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand, the 
present vote is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended by the various amend- 
ments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Whether the com- 
mittee amendment prevails or not, under 
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the rule, as I understand, a motion to re- 
commit will be in order. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. And that motion to 
recommit may be with or without in- 
structions. 

The SPEAKER. Under this rule that 
is true. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the committee 
amendment as amended is adopted and 
a motion to recommit should be defeated 
then the bill is identically the same as 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And under pas- 
sage of the bill—of course, I know what 
the answer is, but in order to clarify 
it—I ask the Speaker: Despite the fact 
that the amendment, if adopted, is the 
same as the bill finally passed, if it 
passes, there will be a rollcall on the 
passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. There may be if 
enough Members rise to sustain the re- 
quest. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. UDALL. Since the vote on final 
passage will be the same as this vote I 
ask consent to withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has al- 
ready announced that a sufficient num- 
ber of Members had arisen to order a 
rollcall. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O’NEILL. If this amendment is 
defeated what is left before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The original bill as 
introduced in the House. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 223, nays 177, not voting 32, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 107] 


YEAS—223 

Adair Cannon Fallon 
Addonizio Cederberg Farbstein 
Andersen, Celler Fenton 

Minn. Chamberlain Fino 
Anfuso Chenoweth Flood 
Aspinall Chiperfield Fogarty 
Auchincloss Church Foley 
Ayres Clark Forand 
Baldwin Cohelan Ford 
Barr Collier Frelinghuysen 
Barrett Conte Friedel 
Bass, N.H. Cook Fulton 
Bates Corbett Gallagher 
Becker Curtin Garmatz 
Bennett, Mich. Curtis, Mass. George 
Berry Curtis, Mo. Giaimo 
Betts Daddario Gilbert 
Boland Daniels Glenn 
Bolton Dawson Goodell 
Bowles Delaney Granahan 
Brademas Dent Gray 
Bray Derounian Green, Oreg. 
Brewster Derwinski Green, Pa. 
Broomfield Devine Griffin 
Brown, Ohio Diggs Gubser 
Budge Dingell Hagen 
Burke, Ky. Dixon Halleck 
Burke, Mass. Donohue Halpern 
Byrne, Pa. Dorn, N.Y. Harmon 
Byrnes, Wis. Dulski Healey 
Cahill Dwyer Hendersop 
Canfield Elliott, Pa. Hoeven 











Hoffman, Mich. Merrow 
Holland Michel 
Holt Miller, N.Y 
Holtzman Milliken 
Horan inshall 
Hosmer Monagan 
Hull Montoya 
Irwin Moorhead 
ackson organ 
Jenneon, Md. Morris, N. Mex 
Judd Multer 
Karsten Mumma 
Karth Murphy 
Kastenmeier Natcher 
Kearns Nelsen 
Keith Nix 
Keogh Norblad 
Kirwan O’Brien, Il 
Kluezynski O’Brien, N.Y. 
Knox O'Hara, 
Kowalski O'Hara, Mich. 
Kyl O’Konski 
Laird O'Neill 
Lane Osmers 
Langen 
Lankford Pelly 
Latta Philbin 
Le’ Pillion 
Libonati Pirnie 
Lindsay Powell 
Lipscomb Price 
McCormack Prokop 
och Pucinski 
McDonougn Quie 
McIntire Quigley 
Machrowicz Rabaut 
Mack Randall 
Madden Ray 
Magnuson Rees, Kans. 
Mailliard Reuss 
May Rhodes, Ariz. 
Meader Rhodes, Pa. 
NAYS—177 
Abbitt Forrester 
Abernethy Fountain 
Albert Frazier 
Alford Gary 
Alger Gathings 
Allen Gavin 
Anderson, Grant 
Mont. Griffiths 
Andrews Gross 
Ashley Haley 
Ashmore Hardy 
Avery Hargis 
Bailey Harris 
Baker Harrison 
Barden Hays 
Baring Hechler 
Bass, Tenn Hemphill 
Herlong 
Beckworth Hoffman, Ill. 
Belcher Hogan 
Bennett, Fla Holifield 
tch Huddleston 
Ikard 
Bolling Jarman 
Bow Jennings 
Boykin Jensen 
g Johansen 
Brock Johnson, Calif. 
Brooks, La Johnson, Colo. 
Brooks, Tex Johnson, Wis. 
Brown, Ga Jonas 
Brown, Mo Jones, Ala. 
Broyhill Jones, Mo. 
Burdick Kasem 
Burleson Kee 
Carnahan Kilday 
Casey Kilgore 
Chelf King, Calif. 
Coad King, Utah 
Coffin Kitchin 
Colmer Landrum 
Cramer Lennon 
Cunningham Lesinski 
Dague Loser 
Davis, Ga McDowell 
Davis, Tenn McFall 
Denton McGinley 
Dorn, S.C McGovern 
Dowdy McMillan 
Downing McSween 
Durham Macdonald 
Edmondson Mahon 
Elliott, Ala. Marshall 
Everett Matthews 
Evins Metcalf 
Fascell Meyer 
Feighan Miller, 
Fisher George, P. 
Flynn Mills 
Flynt Mitchell 
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Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Santangelo 
Saylor 


. Schenck 


Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Shipley 
Short 
Simpson 
Smith, Calif. 


Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taber 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teller 


Wainwright 
Wallhauser 
Westland 
Widnall 
Wier 
Wilson 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Morris, Okla. 


Porter 

Preston 

Rains 

Reece, Tenn. 

Riley 

Rivers, Alaska 

Rivers, 8.C. 
berts 

Rogers, Fla. 

Rogers, Tex. 


Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vinson 
Walter 
Wampler 
Watts 
Weaver 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Williams 
Winstead 
Wolf 
Wright 
Young 


NOT VOTING—32 


Alexander Hébert Norrell 
Arends Hess St. George 
Barry Hiestand Scott 
Bentley Kelly Sheppard 
Blatnik Kilburn Siler 
Bonner Lafore Thompson, La. 
Bosch Martin Tuck 
Buckley Mason Weis 
Cooley Miller, Clem Willis 
Dooley Moeller Withrow 
Doyle Morrison 


So the committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Martin with Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Arends with Mr. Hébert. 

Mrs. St. George with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Bentley with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Hess with Mr. Moeller. 

Mr. Dooley with Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Hiestand with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Siler with Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. Bosch with Mr. Clem Miller. 

Mr. Lafore with Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Weis with Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Kilburn with Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Withrow with Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana. 


Mr. ASHLEY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. PORTER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. ROONEY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. MUMMA changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BAKER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BECKER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BATES changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. JACKSON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. MOORE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. RAY changed his vote from “nay” 
to ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. BERRY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “‘vea.” 

Mr. WILSON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BETTS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. MINSHALL changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota 
changed his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon changed her 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BARING changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill 

Mr, KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 
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Mr. KEARNS. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies, The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Kearns moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Education and Labor with 
instructions to report the same back forth- 
with with the following amendment: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and sub- 
stitute therefor the provisions of the bill 
H.R. 12259 as follows: “That this Act may 
be cited as the ‘School Construction Assist- 
ance Act of 1960’. 


“ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN 
SCHOOLS 

“Src. 2. In the administration of this Act, 
no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the person- 
nel, curriculum, or program of instruction of 
any school or school system. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 3. For the purpose of assisting finan- 
cially needy school districts in financing the 
construction of urgently needed school fa- 
cilities which they cannot, through exercise 
of a reasonable tax effort, finance from their 
own resources, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year, be- 
ginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, such sums as may be necessary to make 
the payments provided in this Act. 

“ALLOCATIONS 

“Sec. 4. (a) (1) For each fiscal year during 
the five-year period beginning July 1, 1960, 
and ending June 30, 1965, such amounts, not 
to exceed $600,000,000, as may be specified for 
such year by appropriation or other law shall 
be allocated by the Commissioner among the 
States on the basis of the income per child 
of school age, the number of public school 
children, and the effort for school purposes, 
of the respective States. Subject to the pro- 
visions of section 5, 3uch allocations shall 
be made as follows: The Commissioner shall 
allocate to each State for each fiscal year an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
total to be allocated among all States as the 
product of— 

“(A) the number of public school children 
in the State (determined as provided in 
section 5(c) (1) for such fiscal year), and 

“(B) the State’s allocation ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection (b)), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the State. 

“(2) A State’s allocation pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall be available during 
the fiscal year for which it is made and 
during the following fiscal year for Federal 
commitments pursuant to section 7 with 
respect to obligations, to finance the con- 
struction of school facilities projects in such 
State, totaling the amount of such alloca- 
tion: Provided, That a State may at any time 
before July 1, 1961, and before requesting 
any Federal commitment under this Act, 
file with the Commissioner its election to 
have the availability of (a) its allocation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, or 
(b) all its allocations pursuant to paragraph 
(1), postponed for one fiscal year, and there- 
upon its allocation for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, or if the State has so 
elected each of the allocations of such State 
shall be deemed, for purposes of this Act, 
to first become available during the fiscal 
year following that for which such alloca- 
tion was originally made. Such a commit- 
ment with respect to any obligations shall 
commit the Commissioner to pay one-half 
the principal and interest annually becom- 
ing due on such obligations. Such obliga- 
tions may be for the purpose of financing 
all or a portion of the construction of school 
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facilities projects. The latest maturity date 
of obligations (in any issue) with respect 
to which a Federal commitment is made 
under this Act may not be less than twenty 
years and not more than thirty years from 
the earliest date of any such obligations and 
the first payment of principal thereon shall 
be due not later than the end of the third 
year following such earliest date. 

“(b) For purposes of this Act— 

“(1) The ‘allocation ratio’ for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 0.50 
and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing 
the income per child of school age for the 
State by the income per child of school age 
for the United States, except that (A) the 
allocation ratio shall in no case be less than 
0.25 or more than 0.75, and (B) the alloca- 
tion ratio for Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands shall be 0.75. 

“(2) (A) The allocation ratios shall be 
promulgated by the Commissioner as soon 
as possible after enactment of this Act and 
again between July 1 and September 30 of 
the year 1962, on the basis of the average 
of the incomes per child of school age for 
the States and for the United States for 
the three most recent consecutive years for 
which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. The first 
such promulgation shall be conclusive for 
purposes of this Act for each of the fiscal 
years in the period beginning July 1, 1960, 
and ending June 30, 1963, and the second 
for each of the fiscal years in the period 
beginning July 1, 1963, and ending June 30, 
1965. 

“(B) Promulgations made before satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce for a full year on the per 
capita income of Alaska shall prescribe an 
allocation ratio for Alaska of 0.75 and, for 
purposes of such promulgations, Alaska shall 
not be included as part of the United States. 
Promulgations made thereafter but before 
per capita income data for Alaska for a full 
three-year period are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce shall be based on 
satisfactory data available therefrom for 
Alaska for such one full year or, when such 
data are available for a two-year period, for 
such two years. 

“(3) The term ‘child of school age’ means 
@& member of the population between the 
ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

“(4) The term ‘United States’ means the 
fifty States. 

“(5) The term ‘income per child of school 
age’ for any State or for the United States 
means the total personal income for the 
State and the United States, respectively, 
divided by the number of children of school 
age (in the State and United States, re- 
spectively) . 


“MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT 
FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


“Sec. 5. (a) The allocation of any State 
under section 4 for any year shall be reduced 
by the percentage (if any) by which its 
State school effort index for such year is less 
than the national school effort index for 
such year. The total of such reductions shall 
be reallocated among the remaining States by 
proportionately increasing their allocations 
under section 4 for such year. 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

“(1) The ‘State school effort index’ for 
any State for a fiscal year is the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the State’s school 
expenditures per public school child by (B) 
the income per child of school age for the 
State; except that the State school effort 
index shall be deemed to be equal to the na- 
tional school effort index in the case of (i) 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
(ii) Alaska, but only for years for which it 
is, under subsection (c)(4), not included 
in the United States, and (iii) any State for 
which the school expenditures per school 
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child are not less than the school expendi- 
tures per public school child for the United 
States; 

“(2) The ‘national school effort index’ for 
any fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (A) the school expenditures per 
public school child for the United States by 
(B) the income per child of school age for 
the United States. 

““(c) (1) The school expenditures per pub- 
lic school child for any State for purposes of 
determining its State school effort index for 
any fiscal year means the quotient obtained 
by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the 
State and subdivisions thereof for elemen- 
tary or secondary education made from 
funds derived from State or local sources in 
the State, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of data for the most re- 
cent school year for which satisfactory data 
for the several States are available to him, 
by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance in public elementary or 
secondary schools in such State, as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner for such most 
recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public 
school child for the United States for pur- 
poses of determining the national school 
effort index for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total 
expenditures by the States and subdivisions 
thereof for elementary or secondary educa- 
tion made from funds derived from State or 
local sources in the United States, as de- 
termined by the Commissioner for the same 
school year as is used under paragraph (1), 
by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance for such year in public 
elementary or secondary schools in the 
United States, determined as provided in 
paragraph (1). 

““(3) The income per child of school age 
for the States and for the United States 
shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be de- 
termined by the Commissioner on the basis 
of the incomes per child of school age for 
the most recent year for which satisfactory 
data are available from the Department of 
Commerce. 

“(4) The term ‘United States’ shall not 
include Alaska for purposes of determina- 
tions made under this section before satis- 
factory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for a full year on the per 
capita income of Alaska. 


“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 6. Federal commitments may be 
made under this Act with respect to obliga- 
tions to finance the construction of school 
facilities in any State only if such State 
has submitted, and had approved under this 
section, a State plan. The Commissioner 
shall approve a State plan for purposes of 
this Act if such plan— 

(a) provides that the State educational 
agency shall be the sole agency for admin- 
istering the plan; 

“(b) provides that a local educational 
agency will be eligible for a Federal commit- 
ment under this Act with respect to any 
obligations only if— 

(1) such obligations are for financing, 
in whole or in part, the construction of 
school facilities needed to relieve or prevent 
overcrowding, double shifts, or unhealthful 
or hazardous conditions, 

“(2) such agency undertakes to exert the 
reasonable tax effort, determined for it under 
the plan, in financing its school construction 
needs, 

“(3) such agency will be unable, after 
exertion of such reasonable tax effort, and 
full utilization of other resources (whether 
from Federal, State, or local sources) avail- 
able to it for financing its school construc- 
tion needs and not taken into account for 
purposes of section 8, to pay the principal 
and interest annually becoming due on such 
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obligations and other outstanding obliga- 
tions of such agency for financing school 
construction; 

“(c) sets forth standards and procedures 
for determining the tax effort which each 
local educational agency applying for a Fed- 
eral commitment under this Act will be re- 
quired, in order to be eligible, to exert in 
financing its school construction needs, 
which standards and procedures will assure 
that the tax effort so determined will be a 
reasonable one in the light of the resources 
actually or potentially subject to taxation 
by such agency, the relative local and State 
shares in financing school construction, and 
the tax effort exerted and the methods of 
financing used by other local educational 
agencies in the State. Such standards and 
criteria shall also take into account the 
tax effort which local educational agencies 
should reasonably be expected to exert to 
meet other public elementary or secondary 
educational expenses including the payment 
of adequate teachers’ salaries, and may, if 
the State so elects, provide for a reduction 
in a local educational agency’s reasonable 
tax effort for school construction financing 
if and to the extent such local educational 
agency exerts more than a reasonable tax 
effort to meet such other educational 
expenses; 

“(d) sets forth standards and procedures 
for determining the order of priority for 
projects under the plan in case the alloca- 
tion of the State for any year under this Act 
is not adequate to permit the making, dur- 
ing the period for which such allocation is 
available, of all Federal commitments re- 
quested by local educational agencies in the 
State; which standards and procedures shall 
assure (1) that the highest priority will be 
given to local educational agencies which are 
least able, solely because of lack of economic 
resources, to finance from the _ resources 
available to them the full cost of the school 
facilities needed to relieve or prevent over- 
crowding, double shifts, or unhealthful or 
hazardous conditions, and (2) that in other 
respects the order of priority will be based 
on relative need for financial aid in the con- 
struction of such school facilities and the 
relative urgency of the need for such facili- 
ties; 

“(e) provides for affording to every appli- 
cant whose application to be included in a 
State request under section 7 for a Federal 
commitment is denied, an opportunity for 
a hearing before the State educational 
agency; 

“(f) provides for the establishment of 
standards on a State level for planning and 
construction of school facilities; 

“(g) provides that the State educational 
agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner, in such form and containing such 
information, as are reasonably necessary to 
enable the Commissioner to perform his du- 
ties under this Act. 


“FEDERAL COMMITMENTS 


“Sec. 7. (a) In the case of each project 
for the construction of school facilities for a 
local educational agency to be financed by 
obligations for which the State educational 
agency requests a Federal commitment un- 
der this Act, the State educational agency 
shall include in its request— 

“(1) a description of the school facilities 
project with respect to which the request is 
made and its estimate of the cost of con- 
struction of such project; 

“(2) the amount of the obligations which 
are to be covered by the commitment; 

“(3) a certification— 

“(A) that it has determined, in accord- 
ance with the standards and procedures in 
the State plan approved under section 6, 
that the local educational agency is eligible 
for such commitment with respect to such 
obligations and such project is entitled to 
priority over other projects within the State; 
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“(B) that such project is consistent with 
any applicable State redistricting plans or 
policies and is in accord with applicable 
State construction laws and standards; 

“(C) if any portion of the cost of con- 
struction of such project is not to be met 
from the proceeds of such obligations, that 
the financing of such portion has been ar- 


“(4) assurance, satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner— 

“(A) that the local educational agency 
will take appropriate steps, including a pub- 
lic offering of the obligations, to secure the 
most favorable rate of interest and other 
terms for such obligations; 

“(B) that the local educational agency 
will, during each year in which such obli- 

tions are outstanding, exert the reasonable 
tax effort, determined for it pursuant to the 
State plan, for financing its school con- 
struction needs, will certify to the Com- 
missioner the amount of the revenues there- 
by produced, and will apply any surplus in 
such revenues to payment of the principal 
and interest becoming due in such year on 
the obligations covered by such commitment. 
For purposes of this subparagraph, the ex- 
istence and amount of any surplus in rev- 
enues produced by exercise of a reasonable 
tax effort shall be determined by adding to 
the revenues produced by the exercise of 
the reasonable tax effort any other resources 
available to the local educational agency for 
payments on account of debts incurred for 
construction of school facilities, subtract- 
ing from the sum thereby obtained any pay- 
ments made on account of debts incurred 
for such purpose by the local educational 
agency before the request for the Federal 
commitment here involved was filed by the 
State educational agency, and further sub- 
tracting therefrom any payments made on 
account of debts incurred for such purpose 
by the local educational agency after such 
filing but approved by the State educational 
agency upon a finding that the school fa- 
cilities project for which such debts were 
incurred is needed to relieve or prevent over- 
crowding, double shifts, or unhealthful or 
hazardous conditions. 

“(b) If the Commissioner finds that the 
request of a State educational agency for a 
Federal commitment with respect to any 
obligations meets the requirements of sub- 
section (a) and that the amount of such 
obligations does not exceed the amount re- 
maining in the State’s allocation or alloca- 
tions available for the purpose, the Commis- 
sioner shall, subject to the provisions of 
section 8, make the Federal commitment re- 
quested with respect to the obligations speci- 
fied. 


“(e) In the case of a project for the con- 
struction of school facilities for a local edu- 
cational agency which would in all respects 
qualify for a Federal commitment under 
this section but for the local educational 
agency’s inability by reason of State legal 
restrictions to issue obligations, the State 
educational agency may request the Commis- 
sioner to reserve out of any amount re- 
maining in the State’s allocation or allo- 
cations available for a fiscal year, an amount 
equal to the obligations that would, if issued 
by the local educational agency, qualify for 
a Federalcommitment. If the Commissioner 
finds that the obligations of such agency in 
the amount requested would if issued qualify 
for a Federal commitment, the State’s allo- 
cation for such year shall be charged in the 
amount of such obligations and the Com- 
missioner shall make a Federal commitment 
with respect to obligations of such agency 
in such amount which are issued by such 
agency at any time prior to June 30, 1968. 

“STATE COMMITMENTS 

“Sec. 8. No Federal commitment may be 
made with respect to any obligations for fi- 
nancing, in whole or in part, the construc- 
tion of a school facilities project unless the 
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State makes an equally binding commitment 
to pay one-half of the principal and inter- 
est annually becoming due on such obliga- 
tions; except that the State may make a 
capital grant to cover part of the cost of such 
construction, in which case the Federal com- 
mitment with respect to so much of such 
obligations as do not exceed the amount of 
such capital grant shall be to pay in full 
the principal and interest annually becoming 
due thereon. 


“STATES EXCLUSIVELY RESPONSIBLE FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION FINANCING 


“Sec. 9. If exclusive responsibility for the 
financing of the construction of school facil- 
ities in any State, or in any portion of a 
State, has been assumed by the State, the 
Commissioner may, to the extent he deems 
such action necessary to achieve the pur- 
poses of this Act, modify or make inappli- 
cable to such State or portion thereof, as 
the case may be, any of the provisions of this 
Act which he determines to be inappropri- 
ate by reason of the absence of a local edu- 
cational agency or agencies responsible for 
such financing. 


“FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 10. The Commissioner shall from 
time to time pay in advance or otherwise, to 
such agency or person or persons as may be 
designated in the request of a State agency 
pursuant to section 7 with respect to any 
obligations, so much of the principal and 
interest becoming due thereon each year as 
is required to be paid under the Federal 
commitment under this Act. Such pay- 
ments for any year shall be reduced by the 
amount, if any, which the local educational 
agency issuing such obligations applied, as 
provided in section 7(a) (4), out of any sur- 
plus in its revenues to the principal and 
interest in such obligations becoming due 
in such year. 


“PAILURE OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY TO 
EXERT REASONABLE TAX EFFORT 


“Sec. 11. If any local educational agency 
with respect to whose obligations a Federal 
commitment under this Act has been made 
fails, during any period in which such ob- 
ligations are outstanding, to exert the rea- 
sonable tax effort determined for it under 
the State plan, such agency shall be obli- 
gated to repay to the United States the addi- 
tional amount it would have applied toward 
payment of the principal and interest on 
such obligations as provided in section 7 (a) 
(4) had such agency exerted such a tax 
effort. 

“ABANDONMENT OF PROJECTS 


“Sec. 12. If any project financed by obli- 
gations with respect to which a Federal 
commitment has been made under this Act, 
is abandoned or is not completed within a 
reasonable period, determined under regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, after such obliga- 
tions have been sold, the United States shall 
be entitled to recover from the State in 
which such project is located or from the 
local educational agency issuing such obliga- 
tions, or both, the amount of the payments 
which the United States made with respect 
to such obligations or such lesser amount as 
may be reasonable under the circumstances 
(as determined by agreement of the parties 
or by action brought in the Federal district 
court for the district in which such project 
is located). 

“LABOR STANDARDS 


“Sec. 18. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
make any commitment under this Act with 
respect to obligations to finance the con- 
struction of any school facilities project, ex- 
cept upon adequate assurance that all labor- 
ers and mechanics employed by contractors 
or subcontractors in the performance of 
work on such project will be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
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the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5), and will receive compensa- 
tion at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times the basic rate of pay for all hours 


worked in any workweek in excess of eight. 


hours in any workday or forty hours in the 
workweek, as the case may be. . 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a) of this section, the author- 
ity and functions set forth in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 
64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the Act of 
June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 14. (a) The Commissioner, in addi- 
tion to other powers conferred by this Act, 
shall have power to agree to modifications of 
Federal commitments made under this Act 
and of obligations with respect to which 
such commitments have been made and to 
pay, compromise, waive, or release any right, 
title, claim, lien, or demand, however arising 
or acquired under this Act; except that noth- 
ing in this subsection shall be construed to 
affect the power of the Attorney General in 
the conduct of litigation arising under this 
Act. 

“(b) Financial transactions of the Com- 
missioner in making Federal commitments, 
and payment with respect thereto, pursuant 
to this Act, and vouchers approved by the 
Commissioner in connection with such 
financial transactions, shall be final and con- 
clusive upon all officers of the Government; 
except that all such transactions shall be 
subject to audit by the General Accounting 
Office at such times and in such manner as 
the Comptroller General may by regulation 
prescribe. 


“SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


“Sec. 15. Any holder of obligations with 
respect to which a Federal commitment has 
been made under this Act may bring suit 
against the United States to enforce any 
duty of the Commissioner under this Act or 
any undertaking of the Commissioner pur- 
suant to a commitment under this Act. In 
any action arising under this Act to which 
the United States is a party, the district 
courts of the United States shall have juris- 
diction, without regard to the amounts in- 
volved. Such action shall be brought in 
the district court of the United States for 
the judicial district in which the plaintiff, 
or any of the plaintiffs if there are more 
than one, resides, or has his principal place 
of business or, if he does not have his prin- 
cipal place of business within any such judi- 
cial district, in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 16. For purposes of this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
(United States} Commissioner of Education. 

“(b) The term ‘State’ includes Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

“(c) The term ‘State educational agency’ 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
or secondary schools, or (if different) the 
officer or agency primarily responsible for 
State construction or supervision of con- 
struction of such schools, whichever may be 
designated by the Governor or by State law. 

“(d) The term ‘local educational agency’ 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of pub- 
lic education in a city, county, township, 
school district, or political subdivision in a 
State. If a separate local public authority 
has responsibility for the provision or main- 
tenance of school facilities for any local 
educational agency or the financing of the 
construction thereof, such term includes 
such other authority. 
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“(e) The term ‘school facilities’ includes 
classrooms and related facilities for public 
elementary or secondary education; initial 
equipment, machinery, and utilities neces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes; and 
interests in land (including site, grading, 
and improvement) on which such facilities 
are constructed. Such term does not in- 
clude athletic stadiums, nor does it include 
structures or facilities intended primarily 
for events, such as athletic exhibitions, con- 
tests, or games, for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 

“(f) The terms ‘construct’, ‘constructing’, 
and ‘construction’ include the preparation 
of drawings and specifications for school 
facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, alter- 
ing, remodeling, improving, or extending 
school facilities; and the inspection and 
supervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

“(g) The term ‘obligations’ means any 
bonds, notes, interim certificates, debentures, 
certificates of indebtedness, or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness. 


“WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec. 17. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, 
finds that— 

“(1) the State plan approved under sec- 
tion 6 has been so changed that it no longer 
complies with the requirements of such sec- 
tion; or 

“(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such requirement; 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that no further Federal commitments 
will be made under this Act with respect to 
obligations to finance the construction of 
school facilities projects in the State (or, in 
his direction, that further commitments will 
not be made for projects in the State af- 
fected by such failure), until he is satisfied 
that there will no longer be any such fail- 
ure. Until he is so satisfied the Commis- 
sioner shall make no further Federal com- 
mitments with respect to projects in such 
State under this Act (or shall limit commit- 
ments to projects with respect to which 
there is no such failure). 

“(b) (1) If any State is dissatisfied with 
the Commissioner’s action under subsection 
(a) of this section, such State may appeal to 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which such State is located. The 
summons and notice of appeal may be served 
at any place in the United States. 

“(2) The findings of fact by the Com- 
missioner, unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence, shall be conclu- 
sive; but the court, for good cause shown, 
may remand the case to the Commissioner 
to take further evidence, and the Commis- 
sioner may thereupon make new or modi- 
fied findings of fact and may modify his pre- 
vious action. Such new or modified findings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless 
substantially contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. 

“(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


“UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


“Sec. 18. In administering the provisions 
of this Act, the Commissioner is authorized 
to utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government, in ac- 
cordance with agreements between the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the head thereof. Payment for such 
services and facilities shall be made in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, as may 
be agreed upon by the Secretary and the 
head of the agency concerned. 


“DELEGATION OF COMMISSIONER’S FUNCTIONS 

“Sec. 19. The Commissioner is authorized 
to delegate any of his functions under this 
Act, except the making of regulations, to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

“APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec. 20. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary for administration 
of this Act.” 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is 
this the 1959 administration bill? 

Mr. KEARNS. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 80, nays 320, not voting 32, 


as follows: 


[Roll No. 108] 
YEAS—80 

Adair Elliott, Pa. Minshall 
Allen Evins Mitchell 
Andersen, Ford Moore 

Minn. Frazier Mumma 
Andrews Frelinghuysen Nelsen 
Auchincloss Gavin Ostertag 
Avery Goodell Patman 
Ayres Griffin Pelly 
Baker Halleck Pillion 
Bass, N.H. Harmon Rains 
Bates Hoeven Ray 
Becker Holt Reece, Tenn. 
Belcher Horan Rees, Kans. 
Bolton Hosmer Roberts 
Broomfield Huddleston Robison 
Broyhill Jackson Schenck 
Brynes, Wis. Jonas Schneebeli 
Cederberg Judd Schwengel 
Chamberlain Kearns Simpson 
Chenoweth Keith Smith, Miss. 
Chiperfield Laird Teague, Calif. 
Church McCullloch Thomas 
Collier McDonough Wainwright 
Curtis,Mass. McIntire Westland 
Curtis, Mo. Mailliard Wharton 
Dague May Whitten 
Derounian Miller, N.Y. Winstead 

NAYS—320 

Abbitt Brown, Ga. Dixon 
Abernethy Brown, Mo. Donohue 
Addonizio Brown, Ohio Dorn, N.Y 
Albert Budge Dorn, 8.C. 
Alford Burdick Dowdy 
Alger Burke, Ky. Downing 
Anderson, Burke, Mass. Dulski 

Mont. Burleson Durham 
Anfuso Byrne, Pa. Dwyer 
Ashley Cahill Edmondson 
Ashmore Canfield Elliott, Ala. 
Aspinall Cannon Everett 
Bailey Carnahan Fallon 
Baldwin Casey Farbstein 
Barden Celler Fascell 
Baring Chelf Feighan 
Barr Clark Fenton 
Barrett Coad Fino 
Bass, Tenn. Coffin Fisher 
Baumhart Cohelan Flood 
Beckworth Colmer Flynn 
Bennett, Fla. Conte Flynt 
Bennett, Mich. Cook Fogarty 
Berry Corbett Foley 
Betts Cramer Forand 
Blitch Cunningham Forrester 
Boggs Curtin Fountain 
Boland Daddario Friedel 
Bolling Daniels Fulton 
Bow Davis, Ga. Gallagher 
Bowles Davis, Tenn. Garmatz 
Boykin Dawson Gary 
Brademas Delaney Gathings 
Bray Dent George 
Breeding Denton Giaimo 
Brewster Derwinski Gilbert 
Brock Devine Gienn 
Brooks, La. Diggs Granahan 
Brooks, Tex. Dingell Grant 
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Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Pla. 
Rogers 


» Mass, 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 


Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Scherer 
Selden 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Short 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 


Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague, Tex. 
Teller 
Thompson, NJ. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Vanik 
Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Wampler 
Watts 
Weaver 
Whitener 
Widnall 
Wier 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Withrow 


Norrell 

St. George 
Scott 
Sheppard 
Siler 
Thompson, La. 
Tuck 

Weis 

Willis 

Zelenko 


Gray McFall 
Green, Oreg. McGinley 
Green, Pa. McGovern 
Griffiths McMillan 
Gross McSween 
Gubser Macdonald 
Hagen Machrowicz 
Haley Mack 
Halpern Madden 
Hardy Magnuson 
Mahon 
Harris Marshall 
Harrison Matthews 
Hays Meader 
Healey Merrow 
Hechler Metcalf 
Hemphill Meyer 
Henderson Michel 
Herlong Miller, 
Hoffman, Ill. George P. 
Hoffman, Mich. Milliken 
Hogan Mills 
Holifield Monagan 
Holland Montoya 
Holtzman Moorhead 
Hull Morgan 
Ikard Morris, N. Mex. 
Inouye Morris, Okla. 
Irwin Moss 
Jarman Moulder 
Jennings Multer 
Jensen Murphy 
Johansen Murray 
Johnson, Calif. Natcher 
Johnson, Colo. Nix 
Johnson, Md. Norblad 
Johnson, Wis. O’Brien, Ill. 
Jones, Ala. O’Brien, N.Y. 
Jones, Mo. O’Hara, Ill. 
Karsten O’Hara, Mich. 
Karth O’Konski 
Kasem O'Neill 
Kastenmeier Oliver 
Kee Osmers 
Keogh Passman 
Kilday Perkins 
Kil Pfost 
King, Calif Philbin 
King, Utah Pilcher 
Kirwan Pirnie 
Kitchin Poage 
Kluczynski Poff 
Knox Porter 
Kowalski Powell 
Kyl Preston 
Landrum Price 
Lane Prokop 
Langen Pucinski 
Lankford Quie 
Latta Quigley 
Lennon Rabaut 
Lesinski Randall 
Levering Reuss 
Libonati Rhodes, Ariz. 
Lindsay Rhodes, Pa, 
Lipscomb Riehlman 
Loser Riley 
McCormack Rivers, Alaska 
McDowell Rivers, S.C. 
NOT VOTING—32 

Alexander Hébert 
Arends Hess 
Barry Hiestand 
Bentley Kelly 
Blatnik Kilburn 
Bonner Lafore 
Bosch Martin 
Buckley Mason 
Cooley Miller, Clem 
Dooley Moeller 
Doyle Morrison 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Barry for, with Mr. Doyle against. 
Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Moeller against. 
Mr. Dooley for, with Mr. Buckley against. 
Mr. Lafore for, with Mrs. Kelly against. 
Mr. Withrow for, with Mr. Clem Miller 


against. 


Mrs. Weis for, with Mr. Tuck against. 
Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Norrell against. 
Mr. Bosch for, with Mr. Morrison against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Martin with Mr. Blatnik. 
Mr. Bentley with Mr. Hébert. 
Mrs. St. George with Mr. Scott. 
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Mr. Mason with Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr. Siler with Mr. Alexander. 
Mr. Hiestand with Mr. Thompson of 


Louisiana. 

Mr. COLLIER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

Mr. PIRNIE, Mr. RIEHLMAN, and 
Mr. ABERNETHY changed their vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. ‘ 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who are concerned about the status of 
public education in the United States in 
the 1960’s think in terms of the popula- 
tion explosion, the increase in school 
population, the availability of properly 
trained and qualified teachers and the 
existence of the physical facilities needed 
to properly house and teach this growing 
school population. 

Those of us who come from New Eng- 
land have always prided ourselves on 
our concern for the educational needs 
and requirements of our young people. 
Historically, New England has always 
given special emphasis to the problems of 
public school education, and it is my fer- 
yent hope that it shall always continue to 
do so. 

Too often, however, I have heard the 
comment made that New England does 
not need Federal aid or, as some prefer 
to say it, “Federal interference”; it is 
agreed that New England can and will 
provide for the public school needs of its 
young people without the need of Fed- 
eral financing. Perhaps this might be so 
but only at such an increased tax burden 
as to make one wonder whether the 
region or parts of it would actually un- 
dertake such a burden. 

The educational needs of the New Eng- 
land region in the decade 1960-70 are 
staggering in terms of classroom needs, 
teacher salaries and fiscal expenditures. 
In reviewing these figures, I want to 
stress the fact that these requirements 
are just to maintain the level of educa- 
tion as it has been. There are many of us 
in New England who are not satisfied 
with the qualitative level of public edu- 
cation and want to see it improved even 
though we realize it can only be done at 
increased costs. We want the best edu- 
cation available for our children, not 
some toned-down substitute designed to 
fit into a predetermined arbitrary budget. 
We from New England simply will not 
accept the proposition that America can- 
not afford to give its children the best 
education possible. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
recognizing the problem of education in 
the sixties has recently compiled some 
Statistics which it has written in its 
monthly publication, New England Busi- 
ness Review of March 1960. I should like 
to give you some of these statistics. 

The elementary school population in 
New England had its greatest increase in 
the 1950’s as a result of the postwar pop- 
ulation explosion, but the high school 
Population will have its great increase in 
the 1960’s. 

* The elementary school population will 
increase by 7 percent in the 60’s, but the 
high school age group is expected to in- 
crease by 27 percent. New England had 
2,030,000 elementary and _ secondary 
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school students both in public and pri- 
vate schools in 1955-56, the last year for 
which complete statistics are available, 
and will have an estimated 2,677,000 in 
1970. In New England, a higher propor- 
tion of the school age population than in 
the Nation as a whole attends school and 
attends school for longer periods. 

In 1958 there were 70,500 classrooms 
available in New England for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The 
U.S. Office of Education estimates that 
this was 7,000 short of the number 
needed to eliminate overcrowding and to 
replace unsatisfactory or obsolete facili- 
ties. By 1970 it is estimated that we will 
need an additional 13,000 classrooms. 
Thus to eliminate the existing shortage 
and to take care of the projected increase 
in enrollment we will need over 20,000 
classrooms in New England by 1970. If 
we adjust for the elimination of unsatis- 
factory classrooms and for the establish- 
ment of regionally integrated schools 
rather than the smaller inadequate sec- 
ondary schools, we will need approxi- 
mately 27,000 classrooms by 1970. 

In the fall of 1958, New England em- 
ployed 71,000 full- and part-time teach- 
ers in public elementary and secondary 
schools. In the 10 years from 1960 to 
1970 we will need 19,000 additional 
teachers. 

In addition, the replacement of teach- 
ers each year runs to 7.5 percent per 
year at conservative estimates. This 
means that New England will need in the 
period of 1958 to 1970 approximately 
98,000 additional teachers. 

This need for new teachers will be in 
the face of increasing demand for edu- 
cated persons by industry. At current 
salary rates it will be very difficult to 
compete with industry for these 98,000 
well-educated people. 

These figures compiled by the Federal 
Reserve bank of Boston give us a good 
idea of the problem facing us in New 
England in the next 10 years. My esti- 
mate is that these problems are even 
greater when we look at the Nation as 
a whole. 

The problem then is what do we as a 
Nation propose to do about this con- 
stantly growing problem? 

It is so easy to say it is a local prob- 
lem—it is a State problem—this cures 
nothing. The fact of the matter is that 
we must recognize that American public 
education needs financial help. It needs 
it just to keep up with minimal future 
needs. It needs it even more to provide 
the proper quality of education to which 
American boys and girls are entitled. 

The cost of financing this tremendous 
growth in New England education and, 
in fact, throughout the entire Nation 
will have to be borne by the taxpayer. 
There is no other solution. Our New 
England States are limited in how much 
more money can be raised by real prop- 
erty taxes. Real property taxes by their 
very nature must be reasonable. To in- 
crease them unreasonably would have 
severe economic results. The possibil- 
ity or wisdom of increased sales taxes or 
State income taxes is extremely doubt- 
ful. 

There is no doubt that the Federal 
Government has preempted the tax field 
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through the operation of the Federal 
income and inheritance tax laws. I be- 
lieve that Federal taxation is the most 
logical and the most equitable way of 
raising revenue. I further believe that 
the most logical and equitable manner of 
financing the great educational growth 
necessary in the period 1960—70 must be 
through Federal financing. There just 
is no other practical way. 

The objection of some that Federal 
aid means Federal control is not a valid 
one. It avoids the issue; it beclouds the 
one existing problem; namely, that the 
States need help. ‘The pending legisla- 
tion has ample safeguards to assure local 
and State control. 

If we are in favor of an adequate pub- 
lic school system in the decade ahead 
of us, we must insist upon Federal par- 
ticipation through financial aid. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the overwhelming evidence on 
record showing the urgent need of im- 
proving school facilities throughout the 
Nation, I rise in support of this bill grant- 
ing reasonable Federal assistance to the 
States for such purpose. 

In the development of a legislative 
proposal toward law enactment, it is our 
democratic custom to afford opportuni- 
ties for advocates and antagonists to 
submit their evidence and views through 
congressional committee hearings. 
There is no need for me to recount the 
convincing mass of statistical, and other 
objective evidence, presented by the fore- 
most educational authority in the coun- 
try and contained in the record of com- 
mittee hearings, over the past several 
years. Their concrete facts and figures 
leave no question about the great de- 
ficiency of educational facilities around 
the country. 

There is also no need for me to re- 
iterate the testimony of the multitudi- 
nous Officials of States and municipali- 
ties demonstrating that their various 
States are wholly unable te provide, from 
their own drained resources, the urgently 
required improvements in school facili- 
ties. 

The two basic factors involved are the 
need for school improvements and the 
inability of the States to construct them. 
Since these two factors have been proved 
beyond question, it appears to me that 
there should be no reasonable doubt that 
this measure should be approved. 

With full realization of the conse- 
quences that may follow from the col- 
lapse of the Paris summit meeting, there 
ought to be no uncertainty about the im- 
perative necessity of accelerating our 
preparations to meet the Russian Com- 
munist on every front, including the edu- 
cational front. Realistically admitting 
our past mistakes and factually facing 
the import of a long, continuing cold 
war atmosphere, let us wisely now take 
the steps to guarantee that our youth will 
be adequately trained to meet and beat 
the Communist challenges in the future. 

There can be no better or wiser eco- 
nomic planning for the future security 
of America than a reasonable investment 
for the superior schooling of the coun- 
try’s children. Let us endorse and ap- 
prove that practical investment today. 


i aa et 
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If we can afford to generously grant, 
in Christian concern, many billions of 
dollars for the advancement and train- 
ing of people in undeveloped countries 
throughout the world then surely we can 
afford to provide reasonable assistance 
for the training and development of the 
children of the burdened American 
taxpayers. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been sitting comfortably in my 
seat all through this great debate. I 
have listened with rapt attention to my 
good friends in opposition to this bill so 
fervently trying to argue their way out 
of picking up part of the check for edu- 
cating the Nation’s children, and I have 
been thinking of my grandfather. 

My grandfather as a young man taught 
school in Wisconsin all year. They 
didn’t have many school books in those 
days. My grandfather managed to dig 
up a few, and if they didn’t have school 
books on certain subjects he improvised 
the lessons and in long hand wrote them 
out for distribution to his pupils. They 
had no pretentious school houses, and 
it was my grandfather’s job to find some 
farmer friend of education to loan the 
use of his barn, if it was cold in winter, 
or his orchard if it was spring or 
summer. 

My grandfather put in a year of 12 
months just teaching school and when 
his brother, who made an honest living 
by farming, heard that he had accepted 
$50 for doing nothing but teaching 
school for a year he felt disgraced in the 
community, the proud name of O’Hara 
despoiled, his very own brother cheating 
the taxpayers by taking $50 of their 
money for a year of teaching school. 

I calculate, Mr. Chairman, that people 
do not change very much. When I lis- 
tened to my good friends trying to orate 
themselves out of picking up part of the 
check for educating the Nation’s chil- 
dren I could not escape the suspicion 
that there are some prototypes of my 
grandfather’s brother right here among 
us in this historic Chamber. 


MADDEN HITS BULL’S EYE 


The distinguished statesman from In- 
diana [Mr. Mappen], with his clarity in 
expression we have come so much to ad- 
mire, presented the issue in its right 
light. As usual, he hit the target square 
in the heart. It is a matter of being for 
or against universal popular education. 
The issue is just as simple as that. 

Doubtless some of my colleagues hon- 
estly believe that education should be 
limited and restricted to those whose 
families have the money and to those 
who by the circumstance of birth hap- 
pen to grow up in richer communities. 
They honestly believe, as did the early 
Americans who grouped behind Alexan- 
der Hamilton, that participation in gov- 
ernment should be confined to those of 
property and of education and, needless 
to say, those without property could not 
have the means of acquiring education. 
If that is the philosophy of some of my 
colleagues they will be true to themselves 
and to their philosophy by voting against 
the bill we have under consideration. 

I know of no better way for them to slit 
the throat of popular education. 
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FIGHT OF THREE DECADES AGO 


I have been a long time in the fight to 
preserve, protect, and strengthen popular 
education because my faith is that the 
hope of mankind is in democratic gov- 
ernment and democracy cannot endure 
in a climate of ignorance. 

During the great depression of the late 
1920’s, when there was little money and 
the schoolteachers of Chicago remained 
at their posts of duty for months unpaid, 
there was a very serious effort made to 
reduce popular education to the level of 
the teaching only of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, all this in the name of econ- 
omy. There were at that time, as there 
are today, some persons who wish to 
maintain a working class and who fear 
that as young men and women are given 
the advantage of a broad education they 
will not be content to do the hard work. 

So there was a great drive on during 
the depression in the late 1920’s, all in 
the name of economy, to destroy the very 
structure of popular education upon 
which our country had been built to 
greatness. 

It was my privilege at that time to lead 
the people of Chicago in a fight to save 
popular education. The climax of that 
fight was reached when the gentleman 
from Illinois with John Fewkes, now the 
distinguished head of the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union, led through the Loop of Chi- 
cago the largest parade of men and wom- 
en and children in the history of Chi- 
cago. That was some three decades ago. 

POPPYCOCK AS CAMOUFLAGE 


Today popular education again is un- 
der attack. Let no one be deceived as to 
the nature of hidden motivations. All 
this talk about State and local control, 
all this talk about the obligation being 
upon local taxpayers, all this talk about 
the danger of Federal control over cur- 
riculums, is poppycock used as a camou- 
flage. 

Everyone who takes the trouble to look 
around, everyone who is not a slave to 
status quo, knows that this is a changed 
world. This is not the United States of 
the horse and buggy era, when people 
lived in the communities where they 
were born and very seldom got any far- 
ther from home than a horse and buggy 
would carry them on a day’s drive. 
People then pretty much lived and died 
in the community where they were born. 
In that period, considering their means, 
they made great sacrifices to furnish the 
best schools and teachers they could to 
give to their children that which they 
themselves had been denied. 

FROM ARKANSAS TO MICHIGAN 


Today all this is changed. I could 
cite one instance of many that now come 
to mind. In Berrien County in Mich- 
igan, where I was born and raised and 
in the district now represented by my 
good friend, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Congressman CLARE HOFFMAN, we 
had a community pretty closely knit. 
People lived together and never got any 
farther away than an occasional long 
journey to Chicago across the lake. 
Some years ago, in this modern world 
of ours there came to Berrien County, I 
am told, several thousand families from 
Arkansas. Here was an instance where 
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it was of vital concern to Berrien County 
in Michigan that the newcomers from 
Arkansas had had the same educational 
advantages enjoyed by those born in 
Berrien County and with whom hence- 
forth they were to be fellow workers and 
neighbors. 

In my own city of Chicago we have had 
great migrations of men and women 
from the Southern States. It is impor- 
tant to us that the people coming from 
other States to become henceforth our 
fellow workers and our neighbors should 
have had the same educational advan- 
tages enjoyed by our own people. 

It also is true that annually many 
thousands of persons leave Chicago to 
find employment in other States, and it 
is important to these other States that 
when Chicagoans go there they should 
have enjoyed the same educational ad- 
vantages that the children of the States 
to which they have migrated. I trust I 
have made by these illustrations my 
point that education has changed from a 
local to a national base. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a changed world 
and we in the Congress of the United 
States cannot make laws for this new 
and changed world on the pattern of the 
laws we made for the horse and buggy 
days. 

FAITH IN EDUCATION SURVIVES 

In those days we believed in popular 
education, it was the faith of our demo- 
cratic heritage. We provided for popu- 
lar education willingly and at a sacrifice 
and on the local level because everything 
in that period was on a local level. To- 
day the great majority of our people 
believe in popular education. They do 
not wish the public schools limited to 
the teaching of the rudiments. They 
wish every American child to have an 
equal opportunity for a broad and an 
enriching education. 

We are now engaged in a fight for 
economic if not indeed physical survival 
with the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union has accepted education as a na- 
tional responsibility. It is going very 
much further than we ever contemplated 
in the support of education as a national 
responsibility. 

Education that we owe our children 
has passed the capability of local tax- 
payers. More and more it will become 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and more and more we will 
realize that wherever in the United 
States is one child without a school to 
attend and without a good teacher, is a 
spot of weakness that, multiplied, will 
bring about the downfall of our 
democracy. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 206, nays 189, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 35, as follows: 


[Roll No. 109] 
YEAS—206 

Adair Aspinall Barrett 
Addonizio Ayres Bennett, Mich. 
Albert Bailey Boland 
Anderson, Baker Bolling 

Mont. Baldwin Bowles 
Ashley Baring Brademas 


Fogarty 
Foley 


Forand 
Prelinghuysen 
Friedel 

Pulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Granahan 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagen 
Halpern 
Hargis 
Harmon 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alford 
Alger 
Allen 


Beckworth 

Belcher 

—- Fla. 
Iry 

Betts 

Blitch 





Hays 

Healey 
Hechler 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 

Hosmer 
Inouye 

Irwin 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kasem 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 


Keogh 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Knox 


McDowell 
McFall 
McGovern 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 


Madden 
Magnuson 
Mailliard 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Meyer 
Miller, 
George P. 
Milliken 
Monagan 
Montoya 


rgan 
Morris, N. Mex, 
Morris, Okla. 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 


Nix 
O’Brien, Ill. 


NAYS—189 


Cheif 
Chiperfield 
Church 


Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dorn, S.C. 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Durham 
Elliott, Ala. 
Elliott, Pa. 
Everett 
Evins 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Goodell 
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O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Il. 
O'Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Oliver 
Osmers 
Perkins 

Pfost 


Philbin 
Pirnie 

Porter 

Powell 

Price 

Prokop 
Pucinski 
Quigley 
Rabaut 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
RiehIman 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Santangelo 


Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teller 


Thompson, N.J. 


Toll 
Tollefson 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Wainwright 
Wallhauser 


Zelenko 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Tl. 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Holt 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ikard 


Marshall Reece,Tenn. Taber 
Matthews Kans. Teague, Calif 
May Rhodes, Ariz. Teague, Tex 
Meader Riley Thomas 
Michel Rivers, 8.C. Thompson, Tex 
Miller, N.Y Thomson, Wyo 

lis Robison Thornberry 
Minshall Rogers, Fla Trimble 
Mitchell Rogers, Tex Utt 
Mumma Rutherford Van Pelt 
Murray Schenck Vinson 
Nelsen Scherer Weaver 
Norblad Schneebeli Westland 
Ostertag Schwengel 
Passman Selden Whitener 
Patman Short Whitten 
Pelly Sikes Williams 
Pilcher Simpson Wilson 
Pillion Smith, Calif. Winstead 
Poff Smith, Kans. Wright 
Preston Smith, Miss. Young 
Quie Smith, Va. Younger 
Rains Spence 
Ray Springer 

PRESENT—2 
Auchincloss Poage 
NOT VOTING—35 
Alexander Doyle Norrell 
uso Hébert St. George 

Arends Hess Saylor 
Barry Hiestand Scott 
Bentley Kelly Sheppard 
Blatnik Kilburn Siler 
Bonner Lafore Thompson, La. 
Bosch Martin Tuck 
Buckley Mason Weis 
Coad Miller, Clem Willis 
Cooley Moeller Withrow 
Dooley Morrison 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Martin for, with Mr. Norrell against. 

Mr. Coad for, with Mr. Poage against. 

Mr. Siler for, with Mr. Barry against. 

Mr. Bentley for, with Mr. Dooley against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Bosch against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Moeller for, with Mr. Hiestand against. 

Mr. Auchincloss for, with Mr. Arends 
against. 

Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mrs. Weis for, with Mr. Withrow against. 

Mr. Clem Miller for, with Mrs. St. George 
against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. Tuck against. 

Mrs. Kelly for, with Mr. Hébert against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hess with Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Saylor with Mr. Thompson of Louisi- 
ana. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
changed her vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I errone- 
ously voted “‘yea.” I am opposed to the 
bill, but I have a pair with the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Coap]. I therefore with- 
draw my vote and vote “present.” 

The vote was announced as above 
recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





PUBLIC BUILDING PROJECTS—COM- 
MUNICATION FROM COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which 
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was read and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 


The Honorable Sam RAYBuURN, 
Speaker of the House, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. . 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 7(a) of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, the Committee on 
Public Works of the House of Representa- 
tives approved on May 17, 1960, a prospectus 
for each of the following public building 
projects which were transmitted to this 
committee from the General Services Admin- 
istration: 

LOCATION AND TYPE 


Albuquerque, N.M.: Post Office and court- 
house. 

Cleveland, Ohio: 
eral office building. 

Honolulu, Hawaii: Post office and court- 
house. 

Honolulu, Hawaii: Quarantine station and 
clinic. 

Pierre, S. Dak.: Federal office building. 

Winder, Ga.: Post office and Federal 
building. 

Washington, D.C.: Federal Office Building 
No. 8 (Food and Drug Administration). 

Washington, D.C.: Federal Office Building 
No. 9 (US. Civil Service Commission) . 

Washington, D.C.: Federal Office Building 
No. 10 (Federal Aviation Agency and Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion). 

Sincerely yours, 


Courthouse and Fed- 


A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 





THE FTC ANSWERS MY QUESTION 
WHETHER “ALL THE NEWS THAT'S 
FIT TO PRINT” IS FALSE OR DE- 
CEPTIVE ADVERTISING 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to includes extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is the objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
10, I wrote the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Mr. Kintner, 
concerning the New York Times adver- 
tising that it prints “All the News That’s 
Fit To Print.” My question was whether 
this claim is contrary to fact and is thus 
false and deceptive advertising within 
the meaning of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

Mr. Kintner has now answered my 
question, after what must be the shortest 
FTC investigation in history. I wrote 
on May 10 and received an answer dated 
May 19. I cannot imagine that my let- 
ter was allowed to interrupt Mr. Kint- 
ner’s heavy schedule of travels and 
speaking engagements. So I will assume 
that he showed me the great courtesy of 
having the Commission make a finding 
on this difficult matter on one of his very 
first trips through Washington. 

Mr. Kintner’s letter answers my ques- 
tion with an emphatic “No,” on three 
grounds: 

First, the New York Times has been 
using this slogan, “All the News That’s 
Fit To Print,” since 1896. 

Second, other newspapers and trade 
journals use what the Commission re- 
gards as similar slogans. One of the 
examples cited in Mr. Kintner’s letter 
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is that the journal of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists—NARD— 
calls itself “the most powerful force in 
the drug field.” 

Of course, I cannot presume to say 
whether, as a matter of fact, the NARD 
is the most powerful force in the drug 
field. It may be that Carter’s Little 
Pills are even more powerful, depend- 
ing upon how you define the word 
“powerful.” 

I offered Mr. Kintner some evidence 
that the New York Times does not, as 
a matter of fact, print “All the News 
That’s Fit To Print,” but manifestly the 
FTC did not need this evidence to reach 
a decision. All it needed, apparently, 
was to know the ancient age of the New 
York Times’ claim, to know what other 
publications use slogans which have not 
been disproved, and, finally, to add one 
other conclusion. 

The FTC’s other conclusion is that 
the New York Times’ claim that it prints 
“All the News That’s Fit To Print” is 
merely a matter of personal opinion and 
taste, and not an expression of fact. 

It is nice, in a way, that the Commis- 
sion does not dispute my claim that the 
New York Times does not print all of 
the news that’s fit to print. At least I 
have this comfort, and it is a consider- 
able one, because, as a long-time reader 
of the New York Times I have not been 
able to avoid the conclusion that it 
prints only the news that fits its eco- 
nomic predilections and its political 
slant, and that also fits between the ad- 
vertising. In other words, if one should 
be so indiscreet to peek under the skirts 
of this fat old lady, one would find that 
her news content is fitted by a three- 
way stretch. 

Mr. Kintner’s letter has somehow 
given me quite a different flavor from 
the impression I got from the statements 
he made on a nationwide TV program 
last Friday evening. Those who saw Mr. 
Kintner on ‘Person to Person,” the 
Carter’s Little Pill program, would, I 
think, fairly get the impression that Mr. 
Kintner has set the FTC on a mighty 
crusade to purge American advertising 
of every taint of falsity and deception. 

Incidentally, it took the FTC and the 
Federal courts some 16 years to dispose 
of the FTC’s charge that calling Carter's 
product Carter’s Little Liver Pills is 
a false and misleading advertising in 
violation of the FTC Act—which must 
be the longest FTC case on record. 
Only last December this case made its 
third trip to the Supreme Court of the 
United States where the FTC’s cease 
and desist order was finally upheld. 

The Carter firm—which, incidentally, 
made a claim on the Kintner program 
that it has not changed its product in 
80 years—got into difficulties with the 
FTC mainly because it had been calling 
its product Carter’s Little Liver Pills, 
we can assume, since 1890. The FTC’s 
objection was to the word “‘liver.” 

After a great deal of experimentation 
and taking of medical evidence, the 
FTC proved, to its satisfaction, that 
Carter’s product does not, in fact, have 
anything to do with the human liver, 
but is merely a laxative. Hence today, 
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by order of the FTC, Carter’s product 
is no longer “Carter’s Little Liver Pills” 
but “Carter’s Little Pills,” 

Frankly, there has always been a ques- 
tion in my mind whether those individ- 
uals who diagnose their own liver ail- 
ments, and treat same, have any pre- 
cise idea what the function of the human 
liver is, or even where it is located. But 
I am no real judge of such matters. 
The FTC, in its expert judgment, felt 
that these individuals were being misled 
and deceived by the word “Liver,” as 
they were also being misled and de- 
ceived by Carter’s claims that its product 
possessed, to quote the FTC’s cease and 
desist order, “therapeutic properties in 
addition to those offered by a laxative 
action.” 

Now, I hesitated to venture further 
into a matter of this delicacy, but on a 
question of such import one cannot 
properly omit elements of the FTC’s com- 
plaint and order. Thus I must add that 
the FTC’s cease and desist order for- 
bids Carter ever in the future—and I 
quote again—‘‘to represent that its prod- 
uct will bring on or restore regularity.” 

Be that as it may, we can find a happy 
example of Government-business coop- 
eration, I think, in the fact that Carter’s 
has purged itself of its objectionable ad- 
vertising and is now advertising Mr. 
Kintner, and vice versa. On the Kintner 
program last Friday the only virtue 
claimed for Carter’s Little Pills is that 
they will “Break the Laxative Habit.” 
No claim was made that they will, in the 
words of the Commission’s order, “‘re- 
store regularity.” This new claim, we 
might suppose, is only a matter of per- 
sonal opinion and taste. 

Some of us have been wondering 
whether Mr. Kintner has been running 
for Vice President, President, or just re- 
confirmation to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

I judge by the morning papers that 
the latter possibility is now out of the 
question. They report that the confir- 
mation committee has decided to again 
postpone action on Mr. Kintner’s nomi- 
nation. I am eagerly awaiting, however, 
the glowing newspaper editorials which 
will appear in a day or so recounting 
the wonderful ways in which Mr. Kint- 
ner has revitalized the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Chairman Kintner’s letter of May 19 
is as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1960. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: This is in re- 
ply to your letter of May 10, 1960, in which 
you request that we consider instituting a 
proceeding under section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act wherein the New York 
Times would be charged with false or de- 
ceptive advertising for its use of the slogan 
“All the News That’s Fit To Print.” 

We understand that this slogan has been 
used by the Times since about 1896, when 
it was adopted by Adolph Simon Ochs, then 
its publisher, as an expression of the news- 
paper’s editorial policy of attempting to pro-~ 
vide extensive coverage of important news 
events. 

Similar slogans have been adopted by 
other news periodicals. Examples would in- 
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clude the Journal of Commerce’s slogan 
“The World’s Foremost Business Newspaper,” 
the Washington Post’s claim as “An In- 
dependent Newspaper,” Newsweek’s repre- 
sentation that its weekly magazine is “The 
Magazine of News Significance” and the slo- 
gan of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists’ publication (NARD), “The Most 
Powerful Force in the Drug Field.” 

In exercising our responsibilities to pro- 
hibit false and misleading advertising under 
section 5, we have attempted to avoid im- 
posing any restraints upon the expression of 
personal opinions or matters which would 
involve questions of taste or personal pref- 
erence. Where the Commission has issued 
orders enjoining claims or representations 
which do not involve misrepresentations of 
a material fact having the capacity to de- 
ceive the public, the courts have refused 
to affirm and enforce such orders. For 
example, advertisements representing a 
product as “perfect” or that it would ac- 
complish “amazing” results, have been held 
not to contain false or deceptive representa- 
tions within the meaning of section 5. See 
Kidder Oil Co. v. Federal Trade Commission 
(117 F. 2d 892). The use of the term “easy” 
in advertising and describing a reducing 
plan was held not to be a false representation 
which could be prohibited by a Commission 
order. Carlay Co. v. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (153 F, 2d 493). The Commission has 
held that the expression “beautify the 
smile’’ in an advertisement for a toothpaste 
was unlikely to factually deceive anyone. 
Bristol Myers Co., et al. (46 F.T.C. Repts. 
162). 

Based upon the above-expressed Commis- 
sion policy and the judicial procedents re- 
ferred to, we are of the opinion that the 
slogan of the New York Times, and other 
similar slogans or expressions by publica- 
tions noted above, are matters of personal 
opinion and taste. We do not believe there 
are any apparent objective standards by 
which to measure whether “news” is or is 
not “fit to print”. Lacking such standards, 
we believe that such a slogan is not a mis- 
representation of a material fact capable 
of deceiving the public. 

We wish to express our appreciation to 
you for your continuing interest in the 
Commission’s activities. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Eart W. KINTNER, 
Chairman. 





FRANCIS WALTER—CONGRATULA- 
TIONS 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, we 
should not let this day in the Congress 
of the United States pass without some 
recognition of one of the great leaders 
of the House of Representatives on his 
birthday. 

FRANCIS WALTER, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, has a long and enviable 
record as an excellent and outstanding 
legislator and citizen. In these troubled 
days of Communist aggression, both from 
without and from within, the Members 
of the Congress and the American peo- 
ple should be thankful that they have as 
Chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities an uncompromising 
American patriot. Republican minority 
members of the committee want all to 
know that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has administered the affairs of 
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the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties not only capably but with unusual 
fairness and without trace of partisan- 
Speaker, all members of the com- 
mittee, and I’m sure all Members of 
this House on both sides of the aisle, 
join in wishing for Francis WALTER 
many years of health, happiness, and 
continued service to the people of this 


country. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
to be on the floor while the gentleman 
is making his remarks about our friend, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
FRANCIS WALTER. I join him in his 
congratulations. FRANCIS WALTER is one 
of the ablest Members of Congress. I 
have served many years in public life, 
all in legislative branches, and I have 
never served with anyone more devoted 
to the public service and who renders 
more outstanding contributions to the 
service of our country in the halls of 
Congress than our good friend from 
Pennsylvania, FRANCIS WALTER. He is 
not only an outstanding legislator and a 
dedicated American, he is honorable and 
trustworthy in every respect. FRANCIS 
WALTER enjoys the confidence of all his 
colleagues. His stature is big, and it 
can never be diminished. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am delighted that the gentleman has 
taken this time to praise our colleague, 
because I have tremendous admiration 
for Mr. WatTer. I think especially of 
his very gallant and wonderful war work. 
He has been very brave and very gallant 
ever since, and extremely able in a very 
dificult position on an important com- 
mittee. 





THE VOLUNTARY APPROACH TO 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, for the past several weeks the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has been 
meeting in executive session to consider 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
in an effort to improve the adequacy of 
the existing social security programs and 
to increase their equity. 

One of the major subjects coming be- 
fore the committee in this work is the 
consideration of proposals to provide 
health care for the aged within the 
framework of the Social Security Act. 
I have on several occasions in the past 
taken the floor of the House to present 
to my colleagues and to other interested 
persons my observations on this health 
care subject. 
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I am interested in determining 
whether or not there is a need for Gov- 
ernment provision of health care for the 
aged of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
legislation instituting a new program in 
this area. I am also interested in de- 
termining what is being done under 
existing Government programs and 
through private endeavors to meet any 
such need. In short, Mr. Speaker, I 
think it important that the Congress and 
the public know the scope and compo- 
sition of the problem and how it is 
presently being dealt with before the 
development of a further legislative 
program. 

In the absence of knowledge on these 
considerations the Congress will not be 
in a position to evaluate any legislative 
proposal and will not be able to have 
confidence that the right legislative 
medicine is being prescribed for a prop- 
erly diagnosed social ill Mr. Speaker, 
I am concerned that without public 
hearings by the Committee on Ways and 
Means on this subject, the Congress will 
not know enough to work its will in an 
informed way. 

I advocate such public hearings not 
as a matter of delay but in honest recog- 
nition of the fact that we need to know 
more than we now do in order to respon- 
sibly act in the public interest. We all 
know from experience that once a social 
program is undertaken, it is never re- 
versed even though a major aspect of 
that program may be proved by experi- 
ence to be a mistake. The social need 
and the legislative method must be pred- 
icated on knowledge and information 
that can be derived only from compre- 
hensive and thorough study. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the course 
I advocate is an obligation that is owed 
to the American people and certainly the 
Ways and Means Committee owes to the 
House—we must have the facts before 
we act. 

As an indication of the need for public 
hearings, I would make reference to a 
recently published document which com- 
ments on a very important aspect of the 
problem of whether or not there is need 
for a governmentally provided health 
care program. The aspect to which I 
refer involves voluntary health insur- 
ance within the framework of our free 
enterprise system and the extent to 
which it safeguards our citizens of all 
age classes against the cost of illness. 
This publication is entitled “Voluntary 
Health Insurance in the United States,” 
and was published and distributed by the 
American Enterprise Association. ‘The 
study was made by Dr. W. Glenn Camp- 
bell and his wife, Dr. Rita R. Campbell. 
Dr. Glenn Campbell is director of the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace, at Stanford University. Dr. 
Rita Campbell served with distinction 
and ability as a staff economist for the 
Social Security Subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
the 83d Congress. I would like to com- 
mend the authors of this study for the 
ability and objectivity with which they 
approached this important undertaking. 

Mr. Speaker, this study to which I 
have referred should in my judgment 
have an important part in the hearings 
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that I believe should be held on this 
subject of health insurance. I believe 
informed members of the public with 
emphasis upon State administrators, 
county and local administrators, reli- 
gious and community chest leaders and 
the professions dealing with medical and 
health care and with problems of the 
aged should have an opportunity to 
give the committee facts and to express 
their views to the committee member- 
ship on these facts. This study as de- 
scribed in a prefatory page in the 
publication “presents the statistics on 
the size of health outlays in the United 
States as well as the growth of and 
types of health insurance plans and dis- 
cusses the various criticisms of private 
insurance in this area. Current prob- 
lems in providing health care to the 
aged and the medically indigent as well 
as the future of private health insur- 
ance are also covered.” 

Mr. Speaker, so that the contents of 
this excellent study may be available 
to my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives I will include the text of the 
document at this point in the Recorp: 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE IN THE 
UNITED States} 


INTRODUCTION 


The growth of private health insurance 
in the United States has been spectacular. 
At the end of 1959 some 127 million persons,? 
or 72 percent of the civilian population, were 
covered by some form of private health in- 
surance—almost double the number covered 
a decade earlier and well over four times the 
number covered 15 years earlier. Further- 
more, health insurance coverage continues 
to expand rapidly. 

There has also been a great increase in the 
kind and amount of medical expense cov- 
ered by insurance. In addition to the more 
common types of hospitalization and surgi- 
cal insurance providing either cash or serv- 
ice benefits, there are major medical expense 
plans, extended benefit plans, as well as the 
so-called comprehensive benefit plans. Over 
100 million persons have two or more types 
of health insurance. At the end of 1959 
some 21 million persons had major medical 
expense insurance, a form of insurance only 
in an experimental stage 10 years ago. De- 
pending on their desires and needs, indi- 
viduals may purchase different combinations 
of these various plans. 

Private health insurance in the United 
States is well on the way toward accom- 
plishing what the “experts” in the field of 
social security stated on innumerable oc- 
casions was impossible, namely, near uni- 
versal coverage of the whole population. 
It has demonstrated an adaptability to 
changing medical technology, a flexibility to 
varying individual needs as well as varying 
needs in different geographic areas, and an 
ability to devise new patterns of insurance 
care not equaled by any national health 
program. 


1This study was initiated and substan- 
tially completed while W. Glenn Campbell 
was Director of Research of the American 
Enterprise Association. Effective Jan. 1, 
1960, he became Director of the Hoover in- 
stitution on war, revolution, and peace at 
Stanford University. 

The views expressed herein are entirely 
those of the authors; hence statements of 
interpretation and evaluation do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of the Hoover 
institution. 

?Health Insurance Association. Prelim- 
inary estimates. 
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striking example of the unparalleled con- 
tributions that have been made to American 
life by voluntary and cooperative effort. It 
is an eres striking example of the extent 
to which and the statists 
aoe WEY adie en 00 this coming yro- 
ductive achievements of private initiative 
and ingenuity. 

For example, in 1948 Mr. Oscar R. Ew- 
ing, the then Federal Security Administra- 
tor, made an official report to the President 
(popularly known as the Ewing report) 
which stated that “at a maximum, only 
about half of the families in the United 
States can afford even a moderately compre- 
hensive health insurance plan on a volun- 
tary basis.”* We have already seen that 
within a decade this appraisal had been 
proven completely incorrect. 

The United States is the only large in- 
dustrialized country where the government 
does not, in some form or other, provide 
medical care for all, or most of its inhabi- 
tants. All European countries, except Fin- 
land, have some type of governmental health 
and maternity program in operation. Most 
of the 59 countries of the world which have 
such programs provide medical benefits under 
a social insurance system. Some countries, 
for example, Australia, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, provide medical serv- 
ices under a separate governmental 
covering all residents. In other countries, 
such as Belgium, Denmark, Japan, the gov- 
ernment subsidizes private mutual sickness 
funds in which membership is, however, usu- 
ally compulsory.‘ 

There has been strong support for the 
adoption of a national health service in 
the United States during the past 2 decades. 
A national health insurance scheme was 
@ perennial in President Truman’s legislative 
recommendations. A steady series of bills 
has been introduced in Congress and exten- 
sive congressional hearings have been held 
on a humber of occasions. Dire predictions 
have been made as to the future health of 
the American people in the absence of a na- 
tional health system. Innumerable state- 
ments have emanated from “experts” con- 
cerning the inability of private health in- 
surance ever to “do the job.” 

Bills to set up a compulsory health insur- 
ance system have been introduced again in 
the present Congress. However, the great- 
est pressure currently comes from the pro- 
posal to provide a governmental program of 
health care for the beneficiaries of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(OASDI) programs. Proponents of this pro- 
posal have adopted many of the arguments 
that have customarily been used to support 
a national system to provide medical care 
for all. Chief of these is that private health 
insurance cannot “do the job.” 

Many reasons could be advanced as to 
why a national health scheme has never 
been adopted. It has been strongly opposed 
by the medical profession and the insurance 
industry and by many leading statesmen, 
such as the late Senator Robert A. Taft, as 
well as by innumerable individuals and cit- 
izen groups who favor the preservation of a 
voluntary society and oppose the further ex- 
tension of compulsion . Even more im- 
portant, however, opponents of a national 
health service admitted the existence of a 
social problem and tried to solve it by vol- 
untary cooperative methods. The 
solutions which the medical profession and 
the insurance industry have supported may 
not always have been the wisest possible, 
but overall the record is an enviable and 


* The Nation’s Health: A Ten Year Program, 
A Report to the President, Washington: Fed- 
eral Security Agency, 1948, p. 85. 
“Daniel S. Gerig, “Foreign Social Security 
in 1958,” Social Security Bulletin, 
November 1958, p. 6. 
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The general level of health in the United 
States although, as in all nations, not per- 
fect, compares favorably with that of other 
advanced countries and it continues to im- 
prove. When national health services were 
being adopted by many countries, claims 
were made as to the many ways in which 
governmental provision of health care would 
prove superior to private provision. Such 
claims are seldom made today. Many pro- 
ponents of the expansion of the welfare 
state, instead of extolling its achievements, 
are now devoting much of their time to 
pointing out that the situation under na- 
tional health services is not really as bad 
as the critics said it would be. 

Succeeding sections of this study present 
the statistics on the size of health outlays 
in the United States as well as the growth 
of and types of private health insurance, and 
analyze and evaluate the various criticisms 
of private health insurance that are cur- 
rently being made. Particular attention is 
paid to the current problems in providing 
health care to the medically indigent and 
the aged. The concluding section discusses 
the future of private health insurance. 


HEALTH OUTLAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Currently 5.2 percent of the U.S. gross na- 
tional product—about $23 billion—is spent 
annually on health. This is the highest per- 
centage ever, substantially higher than a 
decade ago and well above the 3.6 percent of 
GNP spent on health in 1928-29. 

Although the U.S. Government does not 
provide medical care for all, this does not 
mean that governments make no health out- 
lays The National, State, and local govern- 
ments spend a total of $5.4 billion annually 
on such items as medical care for the needy 
and veterans, construction of hospitals, 
public health facilities, and medical re- 
search.. Agencies of the National Govern- 
ment currently provide about 30 million per- 
sons with partial or complete medical care.® 
In 1958, the National Government operated 
439 hospitals, largely for veterans and mem- 
bers of the armed services, while State and 
local governments operated 1,805 hospitals or 
altogether about one-third of all U.S. hos- 
pitals containing two-thirds of all hospital 
beds. Some 60 percent of Government-con- 
trolled hospital beds are State and local 
psychiatric beds." 

Fifty percent of U.S. medical research is 
today supported by the Government as com- 
pared with less than 10 percent some 20 years 
ago. In this area are the well-known Na- 
tional Institutes of Health: Cancer, Mental 
Health, Heart, Dental, Arthritis and Metabol- 
ic Diseases, Allergy and Infectious Diseases, 
and Neurology and Blindness. The National 
Government, in addition to conducting medi- 
cal research in its own laboratories, also 
makes grants to universities and other non- 
profit institutions to conduct medical re~- 
search in their private laboratories. The 
Public Health Service was budgeted to spend 
$224.8 million on research and development 
in fiscal 1959 

Most of the privately financed medical re- 
search is paid for by industry, largely phar- 


‘This study makes no attempt to evaluate 
whether government should be engaged in 
all the health programs that the various 
levels of government conduct in the United 
States. To discuss this issue meaningfully 
would require too much space to be under- 
taken here. 

® Health Insurance Council, ‘The Extent of 
Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage in the 
United States as of Dec. 31, 1958,” p. 31. 

‘See Journal of the American Hospital 
Association, Aug. 1, 1959, pt. IT, Guide Issue, 
p. 388. 
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maceutical firms. About 15 percent of all 
medical research still finds its support from 
private philanthropic funds and endowment 
income. 

A recent British Government report on the 
Cost of Prescribing has an interesting sec- 
tion on research within the pharmaceutical 
industry, including a description of the most 
significant discoveries and developments of 
new drugs. The role of U.S. foundations 
and especially U.S. pharmaceutical firms is 
described in terms such as the following: 

“The development of processes for the 
production of penicillin on a commercial 
scale was carried out in the United States 
of America * * *. 

“All subsequent antibiotics have been dis- 
covered by scientists working in the labora- 
tories of pharmaceutical firms, almost all 
in the United States. * * * Their discovery 
and production have cost enormous sums of 
money.” ® 

Although this report does not overlook the 
important achievements of the British phar- 
maceutical industry, it comments as follows: 

“The Association of British Pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry estimate that £4 million per 
annum is spent on research in this country. 
This figure, which is considered inadequate, 
compares with reported annual research ex- 
penditure of £7 millions in Switzerland and 
£43 millions in the United States.” ° 

Since the British population is more than 
a fourth the size of the U.S. population, the 
difference in industrial expenditures on med- 
ical research is striking. Moreover, on either 
&@ population or income comparison basis, the 
British Government also spends proportion- 
ately much less on medical research than 
the U.S. Government. The British Medical 
Research Council and the British Public 
Health Laboratory Service spent only £43 
million in 1957-58 and about £3.8 million in 
1956-57. 

The 5.2 percent of gross national product 
spent on health in the United States is well 
above the 4 to 4.5 percent of GNP spent on 
health in Great Britain—a country with 
governmental provision of medical care for 
all. U.S. expenditures on health, therefore, 
do not support the social imbalance thesis ™ 
that has been so widely propagated recently. 
Rather, in the words of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

“There has clearly been a significant step- 
ping-up in the provision of medical care 
services.” © 

Today about two-thirds of the U.S. popu- 
lation see a doctor during the year compared 
to less than one-half the population some 
30 years ago, and the number of visits per 
patient has risen. 

In the governmental, welfare-oriented 
economy of Great Britain, on the other hand, 
the “social imbalance” appears to be much 
greater with over £1 biliion spent on tobacco, 
an amount greater than the £787 million 


8 Final Report of the Committee on Cost of 
Prescribing, London, Her Majesty's Station- 
ery Office, 1959, pp. 75, 76. 

*Ibid., p. 71. 

* Report of the Medical Research Council 
for the Year 1957-58, London, pp. 50-51. 

“This refers to the school of thought 
which maintains that too large a share of 
our resources is being devoted to private 
consumption outlays for such commodities 
as automobiles with tail fins, alcoholic bev- 
erages, tobacco, and other “luxuries,” and 
not enough of our resources are going for 
such welfare purposes as education, health, 
housing, etc. Thus an increase in public 
spending for these latter purposes is favored 
by this group. For a development of this 
thesis see J. K. Galbraith, “The Affluent So- 
ciety,” Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, 
Research and Statistics Note No, 26, Sept. 17, 
1959, p. 1. 
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spent on the National Health Service in 1958. 
In the United States, expenditures on 
tobacco totaled $6 billion in 1957 which was 
not even one-third of expenditures on 
health. 

Experience with the British National 
Health Service clearly demonstrates that 

vision of health care by government does 
not solve the problem of “adequate” health 
care for all, as is so often claimed by pro- 
ponents of compulsory health insurance. 
The report of a recent Royal Commission 
states: 

“If the test of adequacy were that the 
Service should be able to meet every demand 
which is justifiable on medical grounds, 
then the Service is clearly inadequate now, 
and very considerable additional expenditure 
(both capital and current) would be re- 
quired to make it so. * * * To make the 
Service fully ‘adequate’ in these terms, a 
greatly increased share of the nation’s 
human and material resources would have 
to be diverted to it from other uses. 

“Nor is it clear that such a service, even 
if it were to become ‘adequate’ by this cri- 
terion, would remain so without continually 
increasing expenditure. 

“We conclude that in the absence of an 
objective and attainable standard of ade- 
quacy the aim must be, as in the field of 
education, to provide the best service pos- 
sible within the limits of the available re- 
sources.” 


GROWTH OF AND TYPES OF PRIVATE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


As of December 31, 1958, 123 million per- 
sons, or 71 percent of the civilian population, 
were covered by some form of private health 
insurance. Just 10 years earlier only 61 mil- 
lion persons, and some 15 years earlier fewer 
than 25 million persons had some form of 
medical expense protection. 

A substantial increase in the kind and 
amount of medical expenses covered has ac- 
companied the rapid increase in the number 
of persons with health insurance. Today, 
over 100 million persons have insurance cov- 
ering two or more of some form of the fol- 
lowing: hospital, surgical, and “regular med- 
ical” expenses. “Regular medical” expense 
insurance primarily pays physicians’ charges 
in nonsurgical cases. In addition, over 17 
million persons had “major medical expense 
insurance” as of the end of 1958, a form of 
insurance in an experimental stage only 10 
years ago. This type of insurance was de- 
signed to help pay the especially heavy costs 
of catastrophic or prolonged illness. Forty- 
two million persons also had sick leave with 
pay and/or insurance covering loss of income 
while ill.* 

Health insurance plans are usually classi- 
fied into three broad groups: service benefit 
plans as generally sold by Blue Shield and 
Blue Cross, cash indemnity plans sold by in- 
surance companies, and plans sold or spon- 
sored by various different groups, sometimes 
erroneously referred to as “comprehensive 
plans.” 

The Blue Shield and Blue Cross plans, 
often referred to as the “Blues,” provide, re- 
spectively, surgical and hospital benefits de- 
fined in terms of service rather than in terms 
of dollars. A Blue Shield contract may, how- 
ever, not cover the complete surgical costs 
of higher income subscribers since surgeons 


% Report of the Committee of Enquiry Into 
the Cost of the National Health Service, 
January 1956 (“Guillebaud Report”), Lon- 
don, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, pp. 49- 

“ Health Insurance Council, ‘““The Extent of 
Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage in the 
United States as of Dec. 31, 1958,” August 
1959. As stated above (p. 1), 127 million per- 
sons, or 72 percent of the civilian population, 
were covered at the end of 1959. The earlier 
year’s figure is used because further break- 
down for 1959 is not available at this writing. 
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may charge these persons a fee above that 
paid by Blue Shield. In this respect, it de- 
parts from a pure, service-type contract. 

Health insurance plans of insurance com- 
panies (cash indemnity plans) contract to 
Pay a fixed dollar amount for a particular 
medical service—as a day of hospital care, a 
surgical operation—or for all medical costs 
taken together as in major medical insur- 
ance. Thus, the individual person who is 
covered by a Blue Cross-Blue Shield contract 
receives no cash but, generally speaking, 
specified amounts of medical services regard- 
less of their specific cost, while a person who 
is covered by an insurance company contract 
receives cash payments which may or may 
not cover the complete cost of the medical 
service involved. 

The miscellaneous plans are much less im- 
portant numerically. Although there is 
great variation among these plans, one type 
is often separated out; namely, plans that 
employ or are affiliated with a group of doc- 
tors since unlike the other purer insurance 
types, such plans generally restrict sub- 
scribers to doctors affiliated with the plan. 
In 1957 such plans, sometimes referred to as 
“closed panels,’’ had enrolled about 3.4 mil- 
lion persons. All other plans, including 
many medical society plans differing from 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield in name only, had 8 
to 9 million subscribers. 

These numbers are small compared with 
the 55 million persons enrolled in Blue Cross 
at the end of 1958, the 46 million in Blue 
Shield, plus the 72 million in commercial 
insurance companies (corrected for duplica- 
tion among insurance companies). These 
enrollments, of course, total well over the 127 
million persons protected at the end of 1959, 
since many people carry more than one type 
of health insurance. 

Few plans provide total medical care ex- 
penses in all instances. Those coming 
closest to this concept include some of the 
independents, comprehensive “major medi- 
cal expense” plans sold by the insurance 
companies, and “extended benefit” plans of 
the Blues. 

Many independent group-practice plans 
cover hospital, surgical, and physician’s non- 
surgical care. Generally, they do not cover 
dental care, all nursing care or all drugs al- 
though some do. In addition, some of the 
plans have cost control features such as a 
small charge—one dollar—for a doctor’s 
visit. 

“Major medical plans” generally cover ex- 
penses in connection with a more major 
medical condition such as surgery or a stay 
in an acute illness hospital. These plans 
usually pay costs over a relatively small de- 
ductible amount, such as $50 or $100, in- 
cluding medical and nursing care and drugs 
in the hospital and after dismissal from the 
hospital, on a percentage basis (coinsurance 
or corridor) such as 80 percent of costs, up 
to a maximum—$10,000 to $15,000 is com- 
mon. Extended benefit plans of the “Blues” 
vary greatly and are largely in the experi- 
mental stage. Among costs outside of the 
hospital which may be included are diag- 
nostic examinations, nursing care in nursing 
homes or the patient’s home, drugs, etc. 
The Blues rely chiefly on limits or maximum 
benefits, such as 60 or 120 days of hospital 
care, as their form of cost control, but for 
extended benefit plans they also employ de- 
ductibles and coinsurance. 

It has been commented that with the great 
diversity of plans available, the purchaser of 
health insurance finds the shopping like that 
in a middle eastern bazaar. This, however, 
gives the individual a wide range of choice 
in best meeting his own desires. Moreover, 
if the purchaser does not like what any sin- 
gle contract makes available, he can combine 
offerings of two or more. For example, the 
individual or group that wants wide cover- 
age, without any restrictions as to choice of 
doctor, might purchase a major medical ex- 
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pense contract plus a Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
contract. In many areas of the country, the 
benefits under these two types have been 
dovetailed so that nearly comprehensive pro- 
tection is available at reasonable cost. 
While the heterogeneity of health plans can 
at times appear confusing and can present 
impediments to a ready, simplified under- 
standing of the subject, it must be recog- 
nized that many of the aspects and concepts 
of voluntary health insurance should still be 
looked upon as experimental and that this 
form of insurance, like medical care itself, 
must remain in a state of evolution. 

Prepayment of complete medical care, in- 
cluding dental, nursing, and drugs is, how- 
ever, largely unavailable. Even if an indi- 
vidual lives in an area where the very few 
service-type plans which approach this ex- 
treme are located, and he is willing to abide 
by their rules in respect to choice of doctors 
and hospitals, he will be unable, except in a 
few instances, to get all dental care, nurs- 
ing, and drugs on a completely prepaid basis. 

If, as is frequently alleged, prepaid, group- 
practice plans are so greatly desired, many 
more such plans would have developed—and 
with more comprehensive coverage—despite 
the opposition of the medical profession. 
Today fewer than 4 million persons are en- 
rolled in prepayment group-practice plans, 
which in many cases provide less than com- 
prehensive medical care: 71 percent of the 
enrollees are eligible for hospitalization ben- 
efits, 93 percent for surgical benefits, 99 per- 
cent for medical and diagnostic care, and 7 
percent for dental care.* 

The American Medical Association’s oppo- 
sition to these plans has been based on the 
grounds that a closed panel restricts the 
patient’s freedom of choice of doctor and 
thus, in some instances, the quality of care. 
Closed panels also concomitantly limit the 
number of patients of those physicians who 
are not on the panel. Where the closed panel 
is in a small town and also operates its own 
hospitals, physicians who are not on the 
panel may feel restrictions on their practice. 
The American Medical Association, however, 
formally withdrew its opposition to the 
closed panel plans at its 1959 convention by 
declaring that “Each individual should be 
accorded the privilege to select and change 
his physician at will or to select his pre- 
ferred system of medical care, and the 
American Medical Association vigorously 
supports the right of the individual to choose 
between these alternatives.” In further 
explanation, however, the Association de- 
clared, “lest there be any misinterpretation, 
we state unequivocally that the American 
Medical Association firmly subscribes to 
freedom of choice of physician and free 
competition among physicians as being pre- 
requisites to optimal medical care.” * 

Health insurance may be purchased by the 
individual directly or as a member of a 
group, the usual group being employees of a 
particular company. As one would expect, 
the premium rate for group purchase is much 
lower than for individual purchase because 
of the saving in administrative expense. In 
1958, individuals protected by insurance 
company group policies providing hos- 
pitalization insurance numbered an esti- 
mated 50 million, while those protected 
under like individual policies numbered only 
29 million. Most Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
coverage is also on a group basis. 

Unpublished data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics covering about 3 million plant and 
office workers in 8,600 manufacturing plants 
from 17 major labor-market areas show that 
59 percent of the employees in firms provid- 
ing basic hospital-surgical-medical benefits 


% Agnes W. Brewster, “Independent Plans 
for Providing Medical Care and Hospital In- 
surance: 1957 Survey,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, April 1958, p. 8. 

©The AMA News, Dec. 14, 1959, p. 1. 
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ployer. Al 
are available, the general belief is that the 


percentage of cases in which the employer 
pays all the costs of covering an employee's 
ents is not as great. A recent analysis 
of hospital benefits under 300 collectively 
bargained plans in effect in 1959 covering 5 
million workers showed that benefits for em- 
ployee dependents were paid for solely by 
the employer in 46 percent of the plans with 
benefits for dependents, by the employer and 
the employee together in 43 percent, and by 
the employee alone in 11 percent.* Total 
premiums paid by employers and employees 
in 1957 were about $3 billion. 
CRITICISMS OF PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE 


Despite the outstanding record of private 
health insurance, many persons still insist 
that a National Government program is 
necessary to remove some or all economic 
barriers to medical care. Although some 
criticisms are the same as those made by 
advocates of a National Government program 
of health care ever since the depression of 
the 1930’s, other criticisms are of more re- 
cent origin. The older criticisms generally 
pertain to the less rapid growth in compre- 
hensiveness of protection offered as com- 
pared to the admittedly unforeseen rapid in- 
crease in numbers of persons with health 
insurance. 

The more recent criticisms center around 
dissatisfaction stemming from the increasing 
costs of medical care, especially in hospitals, 
within the last few years and consequently 
higher insurance premium rates. The rise 
in costs reflects changes in medical tech- 
nology in hospitals, new surgical procedures, 
and types of drugs, increasing labor costs, 
and inflation. However, it must also be 
recognized that a substantial part of the 
increase in premium rates arises from causes 
other than increasing costs of medical care, 
such as the increase in the kind and amount 
of medical expenses covered by insurance 
as well as the general increase in the demand 
for medical care. Some dissatisfaction also 
reflects concern over the ever-greater health 
needs of the aged, created by successful pro- 
longation of life and, with cures of more 
acute conditions, the increasing prevalence 
of chronic sickness. 


The comprehensive coverage issue 


The person in the United States who car- 
ries private health insurance pays a pre- 
mium in advance which usually covers most 
of his large, medical expenses, 
such as hospital bills and surgical fees; he 
pays directly for the recurring, expected, and 
smaller medical bills, such as treatment of a 
child’s case of mumps, filling a tooth, etc. 
By so doing, people do not have to pay the 
necessarily high administrative costs for 
processing small insurance claims. 

There is a wide philosophic gulf between 
those who feel that an individual’s total 
medical bills should be prepaid, whether by 
private or social insurance, and those who 
feel that only relatively large and unpre- 
dictable medical care bills should be han- 
dled by a prepayment mechanism. 

The former assume that it would be 
desirable if all medical care expenses were 
regarded as insurable and, therefore, tend 
to stretch the application of “insurable.” 
The latter think that it is not desirable for 
all medical expenses, any more than other 
similar expenses, to be prepaid and would 
apply the tried and tested criteria of private 
insurance to determine what is “insurable.” 


* Alfred M. Solnik and Joseph Zisman, 
“Growth in Employee-Benefit Plans, 1954— 
57,” Social Security Bulletin, March 1959, 
p. 10. 

#* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1960, p. 151. 
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The three major criteria determining what 
are insurable expenses are that (1) it be a 
sizable expense; (2) its incidence be un- 
predictable for the individual but predicta- 
ble for groups; and (3) a large number of 
persons consider themselves exposed to the 
risk and are willing to pay the cost, includ- 
ing administrative, to have the risk trans- 
ferred to the insurer on a prepayment basis. 

To place all medical care bills in the cate- 
gory of need for prepayment means inclu- 
sion of some which meet only one or two 
but not all three criteria. For example, there 
are unpredictable, small medical bills such 
as for a doctor’s visit for diagnosis and treat- 
ment of a minor ailment. There are some 
relatively large but predictable expenses, 
e.g., obstetrical charges. The terms “pre- 
dictable” and “large” are admittedly relative 
and much disagreement may exist over their 
use, especially in that gray area where costs 
are neither particularly large nor wholly un- 
predictable, e.g., regular dental care expenses. 

In respect to dental care, many feel that 
they can predict their annual dental costs 
and prefer to budget rather than prepay 
them. Many also believe that their dental 
costs are and will remain relatively small. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW) defines two cate- 
gories of medical care: “currently insurable” 
and “potentially insurable” and then pub- 
lishes much-quoted statistics—the percent- 
age of the total amounts spent in these 
categories which was paid by insurance bene- 
fits. In 1957, for example, insurance bene- 
fits paid 36 percent of “currently insurable” 
and 32 percent of “potentially insurable” 
medical care. 

HEW’s definition of currently insurable 
includes “total expenditures for services of 
physicians, dentists, and hospitals and one- 
tenth the expenditures for drugs and 
appliances.” 

HEW’s definition of “potentially insurable 
expenditures” differs from “currently insur- 
able” by inclusion of payments to nurses and 
by increasing the proportion of payments for 
drugs and appliances from one-tenth to 
one-third. 

These definitions of currently insurable 
and potentially insurable are open to ques- 
tion. Many relatively small amounts are 
included in the benchmarks for which ad- 
justment individually may result in only 
small changes in the percentages but taken 
all together amount to a considerable pro- 
portion. For example, the use of total ex- 
penditures for hospital and doctor services 
ignores the role of deductibles, corridors, 
small fees for services, and other cost-control 
devices common in private health insurance. 
Again, inclusion of all hospital expenses 
means that care in TB and mental hospitals, 
insofar as private payments are made, is in- 
cluded. Such private payments were $237 
million in the fiscal year 1956-57 and ac- 
counted for 24 percent and 16 percent, re- 
spectively, of total payments to tuberculosis 
and mental hospitals.” Health outlays in 
these flelds are generally considered to be 
noninsurable. 

Objections to inclusion of dental care ex- 
penses in the total benchmark of “currently 
insurable” are made both on the grounds 
that studies in this area ‘actuarially * * * 
are not yet conclusive * * *’* and that so 
few instances exist that they should be clas- 
sified as in the pioneering or experimental 
stage. Fewer than 4 percent of enrollees 


#U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, 
Research and Statistics Note No. 19, July 10, 
1959, p. 3. 

» J. F, Follmann, Jr., “Insuring Dental Care 
Costs,” Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, February 1958, p. 194. 
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in the group practice plans * are covered for 
dental care and nonprofit dental plans; 
similar to Blue Shield, are known to exist 
in only one State out of 50. 

In respect to the type of medical care 
which might be termed “most insurable”’— 
hospital expenses—private insurance has a 
good record. Fifty-four percent of total 
private expenses for hospital services (and 
it should be noted that the denominator 
includes such itms as private payments to 
TB and mental hospitals, private hospital 
room costs, maternity costs, TV and tele. 
phone, nonprescribed drugs, etc.)** was paid 
in 1958 by voluntary health insurance. The 
percent of surgical expenses similarly paid 
is not published; rather, all physicians’ sery- 
ices are lumped toegther. However, in each 
of the HEW categories the percent paid by 
voluntary health insurance has increased 
year by year, with possible exception of 
hospital expenses from 1957 to 1958 when 
the percent met by insurance appears to 
have been virtually stable. For example, 
in 1948 only 27 percent of hospital expenses 
and 6 percent of all physicians’ services were 
met by voluntary health insurance; in 1958, 
54 percent and 32 percent, respectively. 

The belief that prepayment of all kinds of 
medical care is what the United States wants 
and needs may result in ignoring an urgent 
problem in the future development of private 
health insurance. This problem is a deter- 
mination of “priorities’—which items of 
medical care are most in need of a pre- 
payment mechanism and which are in least 
need, both from the point of view of society 
and the prospective subscriber. Extension 
into selected areas of medical care, not 
indicated by the Government’s definition of 
“currently insurable” and obscured by the 
emphasis on comprehensiveness, can be 
made to control somewhat the problem of 
“overutilization” of hospitals, a problem in- 
herent in all medical insurance, governmen- 
tal or private. 

For example, private insurers have recently 
been experimenting with extension of cover- 
age to include diagnostic examinations out- 
side of hospitals, care in nursing homes, and 
home nursing care,” in an attempt to con- 
trol that part of “overutilization” which 
might be attributable to the current system 
in the United States which often insures med- 
ical care only while the patient is in the hos- 
pital and not medical care when he is out- 
side of the hospital. Some insurance groups 
are also pioneering with the possibilities of 
covering for a restricted period after hospital- 
ization under closely defined conditions 
“homemaker service,” which is care of @ 
purely domestic nature, so that an earlier 
return home by the convalescent can be 
encouraged and general overutilization of 
hospitals curbed. Extension of general 
coverage by private insurance into these 
areas may be more beneficial than ex- 
tension into some of the areas of medical 
care which the Government statistics have 
labeled “currently insurable,” e.g., dental care 
and all doctors’ bills. 

Whether these developments will signif- 
icantly cut hospital costs only time will tell. 
In any event, however, they do tend to re- 
move the special incentive to use expensive 
acute hospital beds for medical services 


71 Brewster, op. cit., p. 5. 

2A recent revision of the data slightly 
scaled down earlier estimates of the percent 
of private hospital expenditures met by in- 
surance, for example, the old series gave 57 
percent for 1957; the new gives 55 percent for 
1957. The major basis of the change was 
previous understatement of private payments 
to public mental institutions, tuberculosis 
sanitariums, and chronic disease hospitals. 

38 See J. F. Follmann, Jr., Health Insurance 
and Nursing and Home Care, Health Insur- 
ance Association of America, May 1959. 
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which can be as well provided elsewhere 
and at lower costs. In addition, this illus- 
trates one of the major advantages of private 
insurance namely, its more rapid adaptation 
to the continuously changing medical 
sciences, as compared to a governmental 

am which tends to freeze existing pat- 
terns of medical care. 

Medical care costs 


The index of medical care costs in the 
United States rose 85 percent from 1936 to 
1956 and has continued its rise to date. The 
increase in costs of medical care from 1936 
to date has, however, not been as great as 
the increase in prices of all commodities. 
Most of the rise in medical care costs has 
occurred during the last decade, showing a 
lagging pattern of response by medical care 
costs to general economic change—a pattern 
typical of other personal services—as com- 
pared to the pattern typical of the prices of 
all commodities. 

The medical care services (excludes drugs) 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics rose 
56 percent from 1947-49 to 1959. This in- 
crease was only moderately larger than the 
46-percent rise in the price index for all 
services during this period and much smaller 
than the rise in the price of some individual 
services, such as public transit fares which 
increased over 107 percent and prices of 
men’s haircuts which rose 69 percent. On 
the other hand, prices of commodities rose 
much less during this period—17 percent. 
The previous decade, 1939-49, is in sharp 
contrast. Medical care services rose 48 per- 
cent in price while all services rose 31 per- 
cent and all commodities, 105 percent. 

From 1935 to 1959 the price index for all 
commodities rose 124.2 percent and for medi- 
cal care, somewhat less, 111.2 percent. As 
in most matters involving historical data of 
this nature, the selection of the base year 
from which changes are measured has an 
important influence on the findings. 

The BLS medical care price index makes 
no correction for the rise in the quality of 
medical care. The index does correct for 
physical improvements in hospitals, such as 
additional baths and air conditioning, but 
no attempt is made (because no one knows 
how to do it) to correct for improvements 
in actual medical care due to more medical 
personnel per patient and to more and better 
equipment. No correction is made for any 
improvement in care by doctors which might 
be due to increasing knowledge and use of 
superior equipment and drugs. 

There is little evidence that the more rapid 
rise of medical care costs during the last 10 
years has been caused to any significant ex- 
tent by one special factor in the health 
picture, i.e., the great increase in health in- 
surance coverage. Yet, this is just what is 
implied by some critics in statements such 
as the following: 

“It is only recently that health insurance 
has begun to exercise an inflationary effect 
upon physicians’ fees as it has on hospital 
charges for over a decade.” * 

Analysis of the rise of medical care costs 
shows that there has been an extraordinary 
increase in costs per diem of hospital care— 
265 percent from 1936 to 1956—and a less 
than average rise of general practitioners’ 
and surgeons’ fees with increases of 73 per- 
cent and 60 percent, respectively, during the 
same period. Prescription prices increased 
60 percent and the BLS index of prescrip- 
tions and drugs, only 37 percent. 

From 1956 to 1959 the percentage increases 
were 20.5 percent in hospital rates, 12 per- 
cent in general practitioners’ fees, and 6 per- 
cent in surgeons’ fees. Prescription prices 
rose 10 percent and the index of prescrip- 
tions and drugs, 8 percent during this period. 





*H, M. and A. R. Somers, “Private Health 
Insurance, Part II,” California Law Review, 
October 1958, p. 534. 
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It is obvious that the rise in hospital costs 
is the important cause of concern. The con- 
tinuous decline in the average length of stay 
in general hospitals per admission, from 12.6 
days in the period 1928-43 to 8.6 days in 
1957-58,* only partially offsets the greater 
per diem costs charged the individual. In 
addition, hospital admission rates have been 
continuously increasing so that they are now 
almost 80 percent higher than 20 years ago. 
The rising trend in admissions reflects the 
continuously increasing demand for hospital 
services, indeed for all medical care, which 
also exerts an upward pressure on prices. 

Examination of admissions by diagnostic 
categories in general hospitals over the past 
20 years indicates that maternity cases ac- 
count for much of the increase in admis- 
sions, but, because of an average shorter stay, 
maternity cases have not greatly increased 
the demand for total days of care. On the 
other hand, the “rising accident toll has in- 
creased hospital admissions and tota] days 
of care substantially. New methods of treat- 
ment have made it possible and desirable to 
admit more patients with mental diseases to 
general hospitals.” ** Although the incidence 
of some types of operations, notably tonsil- 
lectomies and appendectomies, has greatly 
declined, many others, such as gall bladder 
operations and hysterectomies, have in- 
creased by 50 percent. In addition, hospital 
admissions not involving surgery have in- 
creased even faster than surgical admissions. 
Thus more individuals directly, or indirectly 
via relatives or taxes, are feeling the im- 
pact of hospital costs today than ever before. 

The rise in hospital per diem costs is 
largely the result of a catch-up in wage rates 
for hospital employees combined with a con- 
siderable decline in the number of hours 
worked as well as changes in medical tech- 
nology requiring much more _ expensive 
equipment and drugs. The number of hos- 
pital employees per patient has increased 
from a ratio of 1.5 employees 20 years ago 
to nearly 2.1 employees per patient today. 
To cite an example of the influence of med- 
ical technology on costs, the hospital which 
equips itself for performance of open-heart 
surgery automatically increases its operating 
costs appreciably. 

It is claimed by some that a monopoly sup- 
ply position of all physicians, and especially 
surgeons, is artificially maintained by the 
American Medical Association, thus creating 
high, monopoly prices. Consideration of this 
charge is pertinent to the problem of whether 
private health insurance can be successful 
in sufficiently aiding people to pay their 
medical bills only if it can be shown that 
these alleged monopoly prices are either 
consciously manipulated in accordance with 
ownership of health insurance or that their 
level is being artificially pushed upward so 
rapidly in recent years that individuals can- 
not afford to insure against their medical 
costs. Neither of these necessary concomi- 
tant charges can be established. 

In respect to the primary, but not suffi- 
cient charge, detailed analysis of the argu- 
ments cannot be presented here. But the 
fact that the number of medical school ap- 
Plicants in recent years is decreasing, con- 
trary to the general trend of a decided in- 
crease in the total number of graduate and 


*>Odin W. Anderson and Monroe Lerner, 
Measuring Health Levels in the United 
States, 1900-1958, Health Information Foun- 
dation, Research Series No. 11, 1960, p. 36. 

*In Great Britain, on the other hand, 
where the National Health Service pays the 
bill, the average length of stay in such cases 
is 11 to 12 days (depending on the type of 
hospital) or about twice the number of days 
of hospitalization for maternity cases in the 
United States. 

** Health Information Foundation, ‘Trends 
in Use of General Hospitals,’”’ vol. VIII, No. 8, 
October 1959, p. 6. 
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undergraduate applicants to all colleges, in- 
dicates that the rewards to doctors cannot 
be generally considered to be greatly out of 
line with the length of time and expense 
of a medical education today. 

To what extent the alleged “shortage” of 
doctors is a natural shortage “monopoly” 
resulting from a scarcity of ability and to 
what extent it is an artificially maintained 
monopoly would be exceedingly difficult to 
establish. The major detailed study of 
physicians’ incomes in relation to determi- 
nants of their incomes notes that “The kind 
of training individuals get and the ability 
they possess play a large role in determining 
their professional competence, connections, 
and opportunities; and, through these, their 
incomes. Unfortunately, data for measuring 
the influence of these important factors are 
almost nonexistent.” * 

The authors of this monograph attempted 
to produce evidence as to the size of 
monopoly gains that accrue to the members 
of the medical profession. But in our 
opinion, the proof offered is far from con- 
clusive. However, the subject will not be 
discussed further here as the issue as to 
what extent high medical fees can be at- 
tributed to a natural scarcity of ability and 
to what extent to an artificially contrived 
scarcity is outside the scope of this study. 
In fact, the matter is only mentioned at all 
because in the emotionally charged field of 
medical economics it is almost impossible 
to consider the relatively independent field 
of health insurance without some discussion 
of alleged monopoly pricing by doctors. 

Claims of widespread overcharging both 
by physicians in general and by surgeons 
have been made both in the popular and in 
the academic literature, with the conclusion 
drawn that unless doctors are willing to 
“permit bills to be screened, fee medicine, 
and efficient health insurance would con- 
tinue to be incompatible”* or in more 
academic language, that “the incompatibility 
of the indemnity principle of insurance and 
the ‘what the traffic will bear’ principle of 
pricing medical services has inhibited the 
development of major medical catastrophe 
insurance in this country and consequently 
has limited the ability of individuals to in- 
sure themselves against these risks.” * 

In view of the rapid development of major 
medical insurance coverage during the past 
decade (from an experimental stage at the 
beginning of the decade to a coverage of 21 
million persons at the end of the decade), 
it is difficult to take the preceding state- 
ments seriously. Major medical insurance 
coverage has been expanding and continues 
to expand more rapidly than any other kind 
of health insurance. 

Support of the claim of either widespread 
overcharge or of a large excess charge in a 
significant number of cases usually consists 
of either (1) describing several specific in- 
stances of overcharge or (2) attempts to 
show that doctors have a monopoly supply 
position enabling them to practice price dis- 
crimination which doctors rationalize by a 
theory of charity which permits them to 
charge what the traffic will bear. 

Admittedly, specific cases of overcharge * 
can be cited, but there is little evidence that 
the advent of insurance has aggravated this 


*8Milton Friedman and Simon Kuznets, 
“Income From Independent Professional 
Practice,” National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1945, p. 235. 

2?Richard Carter, “The Doctor Business,” 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N.Y., 
1958, p. 259. See also Somers, op. cit., pp. 
555ff. 

*®R. A. Kessel, “Price Discrimination in 
Medicine,” Journal of Law and Economics, 
October 1958, p. 53. 

%t Actually, the authors have doubts as to 
the validity of the concept of an overcharge 
as related to physicians’ fees. For example, 
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problem. Indeed, one observer reports that 
the annual rate of increase in surgical fees 
for 1950-58, the period during which the ex- 
tent of private insurance coverage became 
significant, was only slightly more than half 
the annual rate of increase for the earlier 
period of 1945-50." 

Citation of examples where overcharges 
have been made, especially by surgeons, 
where the patient has major medical insur- 
ance, is not sufficient evidence of either 
widespread practice or incompatibility with 
this form of insurance. The practice of in- 
surance companies is to set maximum fees 
which they will pay and to protest and not 
to pay overcharges when they occur. A Lib- 
erty Mutual (Boston, Mass.) company repre- 
sentative has testified, for example, that “a 
proper function of the insurance company 
in writing catastrophe-medical insurance” is 
to take up with the individual physician, 
and if necessary with the local medical so- 
ciety “unreasonable fees.” He further 
stated: 

“We have had no adverse experience be- 
cause in the cases that we have referred to 
we have only in two instances gone beyond 
the individual physician * * * [and] in 
[the] two instances we went to the medical 
association and they backed us up on it. 

Such controls by insurance companies can 
be expected to exert a relatively new re- 
straining influence. 

One investigator of the statistical evidence 
states: 

“The view that health insurance is the 
critical factor in explaining the behavior of 
medical fees is not consistently supported 
either by (1) comparing the rate of growth 
in insurance coverage by type of service with 
the rate of fee increase in successive time 
periods, or by (2) comparing the extent of 
insurance coverage for each type of health 
service with the rates of fee increase by serv- 
ice during the same time period.™ 

The practical answers to controlling high 
medical costs are not simple. The data show 
that the greatest increase in costs has been 
that of hospitalization. 

One method of controlling hospital costs 
appears to be in the direction being followed, 
perhaps somewhat belatedly, in the U‘S. viz., 
the building of convalescent and chronic ill- 
ness wings and hospitals so that those who 
require less expensive equipment and fewer 
medical attendants are not housed in the 
acute hospitals which are equipped for more 
serious cases. Such separation of care will 
not lessen costs for the acute cases but will 
at least not result in misallocation of costly 
resources in short supply, such as acute hos- 
pital beds with attendant waste of equipment 
and medical personnel.* 

This development is particularly impor- 
tant since there is evidence that about one- 
third of the long-term cases (over 30 days) 
in hospitals are not medically dictated. 

Another area of costs which is of concern 
in all countries is the cost of the newly de- 
veloped drugs. At the recent British report 
on Cost of Prescribing points out: 


when a surgeon and his patient agree in ad- 
vance on a fee, can the price they agree on 
be termed an overcharge? Patients have the 
right to insist on the fee being set in ad- 
vance just as they have the right of free 
choice of physicians. 

** Joseph Garbarino, “Price Behavior and 
Productivity in the Medical Market,” Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review, October 
1959, p.9. Average annual increase for 1945— 
50 was 3.8 percent and for 1950-58, 20.0 per- 
cent. 

% Alphonso A. Wilson, testimony before 
the U.S. House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Health Inquiry, pt. 5, 
1953, p. 1232. 

“Joseph Garbarino, op. cit., p. 10. 

* Other methods of controlling hospital 
costs were discussed on pp. 16—17. 
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“These new preparations are all extremely 
complex substances and the costs of research 
and of the intricate plant and equipment in- 
volved in their production are inevitably very 
high.” 

and further that: 

“It must not be overlooked that the com- 
munity as a whole derives tremendous bene- 
fits from the growing use of the pharmaceu- 
tical service, not only in terms of relief of 
suffering and saving of life but also finan- 
cially.” 

The report cites specific areas of saving via 
reduction or even elimination of hospitaliza- 
tion as in treatment of tuberculosis, infec- 
tious diseases, pneumonia, mental diseases, 
etc. 
Although the recent congressional sub- 
committee investigation of pricing of drugs 
in the United States may have revealed some 
instances of overcharge, it is obvious that 
the major reason for the alleged high cost 
of drugs is the great improvement in their 
quality. Although cheaper methods of pro- 
ducing today’s drugs will probably be found, 
simultaneous development of newer, even 
more expensive drugs in the future is likely. 
Since it is improbable that society will want 
to forego the benefits of such discoveries a 
practical, effective control to lower signifi- 
cantly the price of drugs is unlikely. 

Finally, it is important to remember that 
although total expenditures for drugs have 
increased substantially in recent years, the 
rise in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of prescriptions and drugs has been a modest 
one—much less than the average increase of 
prices, as we have already seen. 


The chronic illness problem 


The successful prolongation of life has 
meant an increasing percentage of persons 
who have chronic illnesses. However, many 
of these persons do not need hospital care or 
even care in a nursing or convalescent home. 
Two recent studies of chronically ill patients 
in given areas showed 59 percent in one area 
and 72 percent in the other who were in 
need of home care, not hospital or other in- 
stitutional care.” 

Although 78 percent of persons 65 years and 
older are reported to have one or more 
chronic conditions, 61 percent of those 45 to 
64 years, and 42 percent of those 15 to 44 
years also have one or more chronic condi- 
tions. Although 78 percent of the aged are 
chronically ill, only 13 percent of the aged 
have chronic conditions resulting in a major 
limitation of their activity.™ 

The high incidence of chronic illness does 
not necessarily mean, as some have con- 
cluded, that “the currently dominant pat- 
tern of health insurance—hospital plus sur- 
gical coverage on an indemnity basis—is be- 
coming obsolete. * * * The rising demand 
for more comprehensive benefits is conso- 
nant with the needs of a population with an 
increasing number of aged, increasing inci- 
dence of chronic illness, and a growing rec- 
ognition of the need for continuous health 
maintenance as opposed to concentration on 
episodic care.” 

The most important need would still ap- 
pear to be hospital and surgical care with its 
large and unexpected costs and extension of 
insurance coverage to those without protec- 
tion against these expenses. The medical 
costs of chronic illness not requiring hospital 


* Ministry of Health, Final Report of the 
Committee on Cost of Prescribing, Her Ma- 
— Stationary Office, London, 1959, pp. 31, 

9. 

7 Dr. J. R. Kernodle, testimony, House 
er and Means Committee, July 10, 1959, 
p. 159. 

* U.S. Public Health Service, Limitation of 
Activity and Mobility Due to Chronic Con- 
ditions, July 1957 to June 1950 (publication 
No. 584-B11). 

* H. M. and A. R. Somers, op. cit., p. 554. 
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or other institutional care are burdensome 
because of their continuity with no end in 
sight for the individual. Where the indi- 
vidual is disabled so that he cannot work, 
these costs hit when his income is likely to 
be lowest. The 1956 amendment to the So- 
cial Security Act providing monthly benefits 
to permanently disabled workers of 50 years 
and over was designed to help those in just 
such a situation. Any increase in the in- 
comes of the disabled, chronically ill, who 
are primarily the aged, helps enable them 
to bear such recurring expenses. (See the 
following section for information on current 
and future incomes of this group.) 

tion is growing that medical care 
in the home is, where possible, often more 
desirable than institutional care. Substitu- 
tion of home nursing for extended hospital 
stay also keeps costs down. 


THE AGED AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Almost 50 percent of the aged now have 
some form of private health insurance ac- 
cording to the Health Insurance Institute 
News for April 1960, and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare estimates 
that by 1965, 70 percent of the aged will 
have private health insurance. As one would 
expect, the extent of health insurance cover- 
age varies from group to group within the 
aged population.“ For example, 50 percent 
of OASI beneficiaries 65-69 years of age had 
health insurance in 1957 as compared to 
only 27 percent of OASI beneficiaries 80 
years and over. Within the 65-69 OASI 
beneficiary group, 58 percent of single 
females had health insurance. This is indic- 
ative of povential health insurance cover- 
age of the aged in the near future. 

On the other hand, proponents of a na- 
tional Government health insurance pro- 
gram state that private health insurance 
cannot adequately help a sufficient number 
of aged. They claim that the premiums are 
too high for the aged, as a group, to pay 
and especially so if, as under nongroup con- 
tracts, the higher medical costs of the aged 
are to be borne by them alone rather than 
spread over all age groups. 

Legislative proposals 

The most widely discussed of the health 
insurance proposals now pending in Con- 
gress are those which would provide na- 
tional Government medical care benefits to 
social security (old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance) beneficiaries, who are pri- 
marily the retired aged, and to those 65 
years or older who would be eligible for 
OASDI benefits except that they earn too 
much, generally over $1,200 a year. 

For example, the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) 
would provide for all who are entitled to 
OASI benefits: “ (1) 60 days per year of 
hospitalization “in semiprivate accommoda- 
tions if available,” excluding care in tuber- 
culosis or mental hospitals; (2) 120 days of 
nursing home services per year less the num- 
ber of days of hospital services paid for in 
the same 12-month period “if the individ- 
ual is transferred to the nursing home from 
the hospital, and if the services are for an 
illness or condition associated with that for 
which he received hospital services”; and (3) 
costs of surgical services which are not of 
an elective nature. Agreements are to be 
made by the Government on the one hand, 
and hospitals, nursing homes, and “providers 
of surgical services’ on the other. Pay- 


“U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, “Highlights from Preliminary 
Tabulations—Health Insurance and Hospital 
Utilization,” National Survey of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance 1957, No. 3, table 2. 

“Since the Forand bill would apply only 
to those entitled to old-age and survivors 
benefits and not to those eligible for dis- 
ability benefits, OASI rather than OASDI is 
used when the Forand bill is being discussed. 
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ment, in the case of hospitals and nursing 
nomes, is to be on a “reasonable cost” basis. 
Surgical fees for payment in full may be 
agreed to by associations authorized by 
physicians to act in their behalf. No criteria 
to follow in setting these fees are given. 

S. 2915, introduced by Senator KENNEDY, 
differs from the Forand bill primarily in the 
range of benefits offered. The Kennedy bill 
does not provide for Government payments 
to doctors for surgical services but would in- 
crease the annual hospitalization benefit 
from 60 to 90 days of semiprivate accommo- 
dations and add home nursing care and 

ostic hospital services. Permanently 
disabled OASDI beneficiaries would also be 
entitled to benefits. As in the Forand bill, 
care in tuberculosis and mental hospitals is 
not covered. Costs, which Senator KEnNeEpDY’s 
office estimates to be about the same as un- 
der the Forand bill, would be met in the 
same way as under H.R. 4700, i.e., by a com- 
bined increase in OASDI taxes on.employees 
and employers of one-half of 1 percent. 

The basic premise of the proposed legisla- 
tion appears to be that the aged are too 
poor to pay for their own medical care, 
whether or not on a prepaid basis, because 
(a) their incomes are too low and (b) they 
have higher per capita medical care expen- 
ditures than other groups in the popula- 
tion. Although there is no question that 
the aged require more per capita medical 
care than other age groups, there is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether the aged, as 
@ group, are so poor relative to other groups 
in the population as to warrant—in addi- 
tion to the $15 billion in OASDI benefits, 
public assistance, etc., which they already 
receive—special help from Federal tax 
moneys collected from other groups in the 
population. 

The question “Who are the low-income 
people?” in the United States has been posed 
and answered by a recent study paper of 
the Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress as follows: 

“About 25 percent of the 32.2 million low- 
income persons were 65 years of age or 
om ** 

“One-third Of all low-income persons are 
children under 18 (who are heads of fami- 
lies or unattached individuals and thus) * * * 
a considerable number of younger persons 
(11 million) are starting life in a condition 
of ‘inherited poverty.’ 

“About one-fourth of all low-income per- 
sons were in rural farm residence. 

“About one-fifth of the 32.2 million low- 
income persons were nonwhite. 

“About one-fourth of the low-income per- 
sons were in consumer units headed by fe- 
males.” 12 

Although there is, of course, considerable 
overlapping in these estimates, they clearly 
point out that the aged, who have much 
larger assets than these other groups, can- 
not be considered to be the only “poor” 
group in society. 


Economic status of the aged 


In December 1958, there were 15.4 million 
individuals in the United States 65 years of 
age and older. Of these, almost 7 million 
were men and nearly 814 million were wom- 
en. Over 2 million were 80 years of age or 
more. About one-half of those 65 years and 
over are married and living with a spouse, 
about one-fourth live with relatives, and 
just under one-fourth live alone or with non- 
relatives. About 2.5 percent live in institu- 
tions. 

The US. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, using Census Bureau 





“Robert J. Lampman, “The Low Income 
Population and Economic Growth Study 
Paper No. 12,” prepared in connection with 
the “Study of Employment, Growth, and 
Price Levels” for consideration by the Joint 
Economic Committee, Dec. 16, 1959, pp. 6-8. 
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reports, estimates that by 1960 there will be 
15.9 million persons 65 years or over, by 
1965, 17.8 million, and by 1970, 19.7 million. 
In 1970 the aged are estimated to be, as they 
are now, 9 percent of the civilian popula- 
tion.* Although the aged are expected to 
be about 10 percent of the population by 
1995, at that time a reversal of this trend is 
anticipated since the low birth-rate group 
of the 1930’s will then be reaching age 65. 

Analysis of the asset and income position 
of the 15.4 million aged in December 1958 
shows that they are not a financially homo- 
geneous group. Many aged have several 
sources of income. As of December 1958, 
9 million aged received OASDI benefits; over 
1 million, veterans’ pensions; and over 1 
million, other Government pensions such as 
railroad retirement and civil service. Four 
million were employed or were wives of em- 
ployed persons, 114 million received private 
pensions, about 1 million received annuities 
individually purchased, while 50 percent of 
all aged had some income from assets in the 
form of interest, dividends, or rent. On the 
other hand, 2.5 million aged received some 
form of public assistance. 

The number of persons receiving private 
pensions is expected to increase rapidly in 
the next 10 years. Currently, over 19 million 
persons are covered by private pension plans 
which have total assets of nearly $40 billion. 
The latter figure is expected to reach $77 
billion by 1965. 

A few generalizations may be stated: First, 
the aged are not a homogeneous group whose 
financial status can be simply described in a 
few words; second, many aged have several 
sources of income; third, a relatively large 
percent of the aged—16 percent—treceive pub- 
lic assistance; fourth, a substantial percent- 
age of the aged not on public assistance are 
in a reasonably favorable economic status; 
and fifth, the future aged will have much 
higher incomes than the current aged. 

During the last decade the aged have been 
gaining income faster than the price level 
has been rising and thus have been able to 
improve their financial position considerably. 
The recent national survey of OASI bene- 
ficiaries in 1957 reveals a striking improve- 
ment in the financial condition of the OASI 
beneficiary groups. For example, the median 
net worth of a retired worker, with wife also 
entitled to benefits, has increased in the 
short space of 6 years, 1951 to 1957, from 
$5,610 to $9,616, or 71 percent.* Even when 
these figures are adjusted for increases in 
the cost of living, they show an increase in 
median net worth of 50 percent. The Bu- 
reau of the Census recently reported that the 
median income of the aged failed to keep 
pace between 1947 and 1951 with the rise in 
median incomes for all ages but, on the 
other hand, since 1951 the median income 
of older men increased by about one-half, to 
$1,500 in 1958, whereas that of all men rose 
only by one-fourth, to $8,700 in 1958.“ 

The Census data for all aged, including the 
16 percent of the aged on public assistance, 
show that the average income in 1957 for 
males aged 65 years and older was $2,100, 
and for women 65 years and older, $800. 

The following recent income data of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare are often quoted in support of health 
care for the aged under the social security 


4#U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Research and Statistics Note 
No. 29, Nov. 16, 1959, p. 3. 

44 These estimates of net worth do not in- 
clude the cash surrender value of life insur- 
ance policies owned by the aged. 

« U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, se- 
ries P-60, No. 33, Jan. 15, 1960, p. 5. 

«6 Because some aged have relatively high 
incomes the median money income of all 
males 65 years and older in 1957 was much 
lower, only $1,421. 
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system, ‘three-fifths of all 

and ones fee leas than use ne 
come .' These data on 
the size distribution of orden iaeees fer 
the noninstitutionalized aged’ do not, how- 
ever, classify married women who are sup- 
ported by their husbands in accordance with 
@ proportionate share of their husbands’ in- 
comes, but rather by the amount of income 
directly received by the wife. Thus, a mar- 
ried woman with no income of her own, 
whose husband has income of $5,000, is 
classified as having “no income.” In 1958, 
45 million women of all ages had, according 
to this definition, “no income.” 

The phrase “low-income,” as generally 
used, does not apply in any distinctive sense 
to the aged as a group, but primarily to the 
retired aged who have, on the average, lower 
incomes than other members of the popula- 
tion, whether aged or not, who are still 
working. For example, the full-time aged 
male worker earned, on the average, $3,427 
in 1958 which was only about $140 less per 
year than his counterpart 20-24 years of 
age, and the aged worker’s family responsi- 
bilities are usually much less. A young man, 
married with two children, has different fi- 
nancial needs and undoubtedly, greater ones 
than an elderly couple with no dependents. 

The OASI data which generally exclude 
all those aged persons earning more than 
$1,200 per year in covered employment, 
yielded an annual median income in the fail 
of 1957 of $2,190 for aged beneficiary couples, 
$1,145 for single retired workers, and $880 
for aged widows.** This would appear to 
narrow the application of the “very low 
income” label to aged widows rather than 
to all retired aged. 

All the income figures cited to date are 
incomes before taxes. However, the aged 
person, especially the retired aged person re- 
ceiving OASDI benefits, is in a distinctly 
beneficial position in respect to income 
taxes. A young man earning $4,000 a year, 
married, with two children, pays approxi- 
mately $245 Federal income tax and $120 
social security tax, or a total of $365 annual 
tax on his income. A retired OASDI bene- 
ficiary with wife, receiving OASDI benefits 
of $2,000 and $2,000 of other income would 
pay no Federal taxes on his total income of 
$4,000. 

Homes, of course, are assets and probably 
the most usual type of asset owned by the 
aged person. Although, in general, assets 
are a relatively unimportant source of in- 
come to the aged, their importance as a 
financial cushion, enabling the elderly to 
dissave and thereby enjoy a higher living 
standard, cannot be overlooked. Currently, 
over 70 percent of aged OASDI beneficiary 
couples own their own homes and 87 per- 
cent of these are free of mortgage debt. The 
median net worth of nonfarm homes of this 
beneficiary group was over $8,000, according 
to their own estimates. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s Survey of 
Ownership of liquid assets by age groups 
shows the aged in a relatively favorable 
position in relation to the total population. 
For example, 20 percent of the aged have 
$5,000 or more of liquid assets as compared 
to fewer than 10 percent of the total popu- 
lation, and 40 percent of the aged have 
$2,000 or more of liquid assets as compared 
to only 21 percent of the total population. 
In fact, no other age bracket shows as favor- 
able a liquid asset position as the group aged 
65 and over. 


47Lenore A. Epstein, “Money Income of 
Aged Persons: A 10-Year Review, 1948 to 
1958,” Social Security Bulletin, June 1959, 
28. 
¥ This downward bias in respect to in- 
comes of all aged is somewhat offset by ex- 
clusion of many over 80 years of age with 
very low incomes who are not entitled to 


OASI benefits. 
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Incomes plus assets must be considered 
when evaluating the capacity of the aged 
to buy their own health insurance. Those 
aged who are still working can and do pur- 
chase heal insurance as do other age 
groups in ety. The problem is in refer- 
ence to the retired aged. But even many of 
these and some with very low incomes have 
some form of private health insurance. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare reports, for example, that at the end 
of 1957, 21 percent of OASDI beneficiary 
couples with annual incomes under $1,200, 
35 percent with annual incomes $1,200-$1,- 
799, and 44 percent of those with incomes of 
$1,800-$2,399 had hospitalization insurance. 
Low income, aged couples meet premiums 
either out of their incomes, out of dis- 
saving from their assets, or, in some cases, 
by relatives paying the premiums. 

The medically indigent problem 


From one point of view the current prob- 
lem is not how to help the retired aged as a 
group in respect to medical bills but rather 
the long existing problem, traditionally 
handled by local governments and private 
charities, of medical indigents. These are 
people who might be described as near- 
indigents; they have enough to live on as 
long as they do not have to pay large medical 
bills (or any other large bill), whether for 
catastrophic illness or for a chronic condi- 
tion requiring continuous medical care in- 
volving expensive drugs, etc. 

Current concern about this group has de- 
veloped because some feel that the addition 
of 1.2 years of life expectancy at age 65 by 
1957 as compared to 1939-41 plus the in- 
creased use of expensive drugs have, despite 
generally improved financial status, pushed 
more individuals into this group. Others 
feel that the numbers of medically indigent 
have not increased, and in the future may 
well decline, but believe that private charity 
is less acceptable today than formerly and 
that increased mobility means that gaps 
created by local governments’ eligibility rules 
have increasing importance. Development 
of private major medical insurance which 
could have handled many of these persons’ 
needs has been too recent to help a sig- 
nificant number of today’s medically indigent 
aged. 

Those who are poor enough to be receiving 
public assistance usually receive a large 
measure of free medical care. For the medi- 
cally indigent to receive public assistance for 
medical bills, they must generally meet the 
same limits on individual incomes and assets 
required by each State for receipt of public 
assistance. The medically indigent are not, 
however, necessarily very low income per- 
sons, although many are probably in this 
category. It is the size of their medical bill 
relative to their resources which pushes in- 
dividuals into this grouping. Many mecically 
indigent receive help from private agencies 
and from their doctors who charge them 
less than their usual fee. 

Currently, many of those who are medically 
indigent may receive Federal-State aid in 
the form of money paid directly to hospitals 
and physicians (vendor payments) for their 
care. The extent that they do so varies in 
accordance with the public assistance policy 
of the State in which they reside and with 
the individual's degree of reluctance to apply 
for such aid. There are apparently 16 States 
which presumably have a policy against 
making vendor only payments from old-age 
assistance funds.” 

By January 1, 1959, 40 States had provi- 
sions for the payment of medical care. 
Medical payments are sometimes included in 








“Much of the information in this and 
the following paragraph is taken from a let- 
ter to one of the authors from Kathryn Good- 
win, Director, U.S. Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, dated Dec. 21, 1959. 
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direct payments to aged persons. Usually, 
such payments come from general assistance 
funds. Only 34 of the 53 jurisdictions (50 
States, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and Virgin Islands) use general assistance 
funds for medical care. In these States, re- 
cipients must meet the same eligibility re- 
quirements in respect to income and assets 
as for general assistance. The property and 
income limitation requirements of the differ- 
ent States show wide variation. 

Whether the current problem is viewed 
primarily in terms of the medically indigent 
or of the retired aged makes a difference as 
to what solutions are proposed. Those who 
feel that it is the retired aged as a group who 
need help to pay their medical bills usually 
support Forand-type legislation. Those who 
believe that the relevant group is the medi- 
cally indigent, whom traditionally local and 
State governments and recently the National 
Government have helped, believe that no 
new program is needed but rather improve- 
ments in the existing system. The January 
1960 report of the Advisory Council on Pub- 
lic Assistance notes that the States have 
gradually been broadening the scope of their 
activities in medical care and that those 
States with low per capita income are 
“taking significant action relating to their 
provisions for meeting the medical care costs 
of public assistance recipients.” © 

There are additional objections to exten- 
sion of OASDI to include medical service 
benefits besides questioning the indigency 
of the aged and the priority of their desires 
for such a program over other welfare objec- 
tives and over other objectives of the popu- 
lation as a whole. If the Government pro- 
vides medical care for most aged irrespective 
of income levels, it is likely to pay out a 
much larger total, with less help to those 
who really require it, than if the benefits 
went only to those who really require help. 
In addition, ever larger governmental ex- 
penditures press the economy toward con- 
tinuous inflation, which reduces the individ- 
ual’s capacity to provide for his own old age 
and his greater medical requirements. 


Costs of Forand-type legislation 


Estimates of the annual cost of the Forand 
bill for its first year of operation range from 
$1.1 billion to $2.4 billion; while estimates of 
the long-range average annual costs in cur- 
rent dollars range from $2.3 billion to $7.6 
billion. The lower estimate is that of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the higher, that of the insurance 
associations. The difference in the esti- 
mates is largely explained by differences in 
assumptions concerning the degree of utiliza- 
tion of medical services when their cost to 
the immediate consumer is free, and by an 
assumed 5 percent administrative cost as 
against a 10 percent administrative cost. 

The HEW’s estimates of hospitalization 
rates of 2.3 to 2.8 days per eligible person 
are based on 1957 interviews of OASI bene- 
ficiaries and do not cover hospital care for 
those who died during the survey year. 
Therefore, a “rough overall correction * * * 
in the neighborhood of 20 to 25 percent 
for the entire group aged 65 and over was 
made.” * The low-cost estimate of 2.3 days 
of hospital care assumes that those pres- 
ently uninsured would increase their utili- 
zation only up to the average experience 
of the total aged and not up to the higher 
rate of those now insured. 

The insurance associations argue that 
since the governmental plan has no deduc- 


“State Public Assistance Legislation, 
1959,” Social Security Bulletin, February 
1960, p. 24. 

*\ “Hospitalization Insurance for OASDI 
Beneficiaries” (committee print). Report 
submitted to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, April 1959, p. 15. 
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tible or coinsurance cost control feature, 
utilization will be even higher than that 
which now exists among the insured. They 
also point to the much higher utilization 
rates in Canada. 

Studies comparing hospital utilization in 
this country of the privately insured and the 
noninsured clearly indicate greater utiliza- 
tion by the former. Experiences in Great 
Britain and Canada with governmental! pro- 
grams also point to increased utilization by 
the population when care becomes “free.” 
When people have insurance for medical 
costs incurred in a hospital and do not have 
insurance for medical costs incurred out- 
side of a hospital, they prefer, in borderline 
cases in many instances, to stay in a hos- 
pital and receive some benefit payments 
rather than receive care at home, pay for 
their own food and often for newly needed 
domestic help, and yet receive zero pay- 
ments. Since physicians may find it more 
convenient to see a patient in a hospital 
than in his home, some physicians may also 
prefer, in borderline cases, that a patient 
be in the hospital. In recent years, studies 
indicate some overutilization of acute gen- 
eral hospitals for diagnostic examinations, 
overstayings when an acute condition is 
past and the patient is more able to get 
around, etc. 

Lack of hospital beds cannot be a check 
on an increase in utilization if, as under 
the Forand bill, only part of the population 
would benefit. In these circumstances the 
favored group would absorb some of the 
hospital beds which otherwise the uninsured 
would use. The price of the beds might 
be bid up in the process, but the Govern- 
ment, not the beneficiary, would be paying 
the higher price. 

There is also disagreement over the cost 
estimates of the other benefits which HR. 
4700 would provide. The insurance associa- 
tions’ estimates of surgical costs run much 
higher than those of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare, primarily because the latter 
used 6 claims per 100 aged at about $100 per 
claim against 11 claims per 100 aged at $135 
per claim used by the former. An additional 
utilization of 5 percent was also used in the 
insurance associations’ estimates. The in- 
surance associations refer to a study pub- 
lished in the 1958 transactions of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries and also to their own 
claim data as a basis for their higher claim 
rate and charges. 

Both groups admit that there is very little 
experience on which to base nursing home 
costs, and both state that there would be 
an expansion of beds should the bill be 
passed. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare’s report states that just 
how much larger the costs might become de- 
pends “in considerable part on the extent 
to which it was possible in practice to keep 
the benefit within the intended limits of 
short-term convalescent care. There is 
some question whether any such limitation 
could be effectively enforced.” @ 

The Department uses a $10 per diem figure, 
the insurance associations, $8 per diem. 


Other basic objections to providing health 
benefits to OASDI beneficiaries 


Another basic objection to Forand-type 
legislation is that provision of service bene- 
fits, irrespective of needs, financed by com- 
pulsory taxation, pushes our existing cash 
welfare state in the direction of socializa- 
tion—in this case, of medicine. When the 
Government undertakes to provide not 
money, but a particular, definable service, 
it must take some responsibility for the 
quality of that service. Where this can 
lead is implied by the following exchange 
between Mr. Walter Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers, and Repre- 
sentative ALcER during the July 1959 hear- 
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ings of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on hospital, nursing home, and surgical 
penefits for OASI beneficiaries (p. 422). 

“Mr. RevurHer. I would think that the 
Government agency that was responsible for 
administering the program would be obli- 
gated to see to it that people who get the 
penefits get high quality medical care. I 
would think that we would want that. 

“Mr. AucER. Right. I agree. 

“Do you not think also then, to accom- 

this, there will have to be the neces- 
sary regulations even with criminal penal- 
ties and so forth, to enforce these programs 
to see to it that the people comply who are 
involved? 

“Mr. ReurHeR. Obviously whenever Gov- 
ernment has responsibility, it must have 
authority to discharge that responsibility. 
The two things are inseparable.” 

Mr. Reuther argues later that Government 

tions, Government control, criminal 
alties, and enforced compulsory taxation 
are not “socialization,” because “it has noth- 
ing to do with Government ownership and 
operation of industry,” (p. 424). “An ide- 
ological windmill fight” on this point is, as 
Mr. Reuther says, unimportant, but it is im- 
t to recognize that a radical change, 
whatever it is called, is made when the Gov- 
ernment undertakes responsibility for pro- 
viding service benefits. Secretary Flemming 
recognized this when he stated that “as far 
as the administration of a program such as 
is envisioned by H.R. 4700 * * * this would 
be a new departure as far as social insurance 
is concerned. 

“My point is that it would make it neces- 
sary for us to move in a direction as a Gov- 
ernment that would be contrary to the 
direction in which we have moved up to the 
present time in the field of social 
insurance.” * 

Forand-type legislation does not offer any 
medical care benefits to the four to five 
million persons over 65 who are not eligible 
for OASDI benefits nor to those aged in 
mental hospitals or in tuberculosis sani- 
tarlums. Probably the majority of those 
most in need of help are in these groups. 

Dr. Frederick C. Swartz, testifying on 
behalf of the American Medical Association, 
points out that the legislation also would 
not meet the special medical needs of the 
aged, 

“In the case of the aged, their health prob- 
lem primarily involves acute illness and the 
so-called degenerative diseases. In a very 
large percentage of cases, the main need is 
not for an expensive hospital stay or a surgi- 
cal operation, but for medical care at home 
or in the doctor’s office.” ™ 

OASDI extension to provide limited acute 
general hospital and/or surgical benefits will 
means the Government moving into just 
those areas of medical care in which private 
insurance is having, and can be expected to 
have, even more so in the future, the most 
success in meeting the need. 

Opponents of Forand-type legislation main- 
tain that it would create pressure for Na- 
tional Government provision of general med- 
ical care for all. With each election year 
they fear that the program will be further 
extended as has occurred with other OASDI 
benefits. Thus, the primary goal of some 
supporters of this legislation—National Gov- 
ernment provision of medical care for all— 
will be attained eventually. In reaching this 
by the gradual route, opponents state that 
Overuse of hospitals by the aged will occur 
at the expense of the young and more pro- 
ductive members of society, quality of health 
care will deteriorate, and medical care will 
become a political football. 





® House Ways and Means Committee Hear- 
ings, Hospital, Nursing Home, and Surgical 
Benefits for OASI Beneficiaries, July 1959, 
pp. 13, 14. 

“ Tbid., p. 281. 
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THE FUTURE OF PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE 


What of the future? Today 127 million 
persons, or 72 percent of the population, in 
the United States have some form of health 
insurance protection. 

Can it reasonably be expected that 100 
percent or even.95 percent of the U.S. civilian 
population eventually will have some health 
insurance protection? The answer is “No.” 
Many uninsured persons do not want private 
health insurance as they already have some 
form of Government-paid health care pro- 
tection. This group includes veterans, those 
in institutions, Indians, merchant seamen, 
and dependents of military personnel. 
Others have no means to pay premiums for 
health insurance. About 5 million indigents 
and medical indigents receive medical care 
supported from tax funds. 

One estimate places the total number of 
civilian persons in the various groups who 
receive compete or partial medical care from 
the Government as some 30 million persons.® 
However, many of those receiving only par- 
tial care, or complete care only in specific 
instances, are in the market for private 
health insurance. 

Some students of the subject further refine 
the numbers of potential purchasers of 
health insurance by eliminating those with 
relatively high incomes and large assets who 
prefer not to pay administrative expenses 
of insurance, but to meet medical bills from 
current incomes and /or private savings. One 
admittedly “crude estimate” of this number 
ranges from 3.3 to 6.6 million persons.” 

Estimates as to what percent of the total 
civilian population can be expected at some 
time or other to purchase health insurance 
range from 75 percent to 90 percent. The 
latter figure, which gives some leeeway for 
expansion and seems to be supported by the 
more recent data and studies, is undoubtedly 
closer to being the more accurate figure. 

Some current Government reports,™ by 
omitting any discussion of the future poten- 
tialities of private health insurance, imply 
that no further expansion of any significance 
is in prospect. This is bolstered by such un- 
supported statements in respect to the cur- 
rent situation as: “However, even when 
elderly people are willing and able to pay the 
premiums, they frequently are unable to get 
private health insurance coverage.”™ Ref- 
utation of this as being the current situa- 
tion was made before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means in answer to a question 
by Representative Foranp as to whether a 
health insurance policy is “* * * available to 
all elderly persons regardless of preexisting 
condition and whether it would be subject to 
cancellation?” as follows: 

“I cannot think of any older person who 
wishes to apply for the presently offered types 
of contract for the senior citizen, who, if he 
can pay the nominal premiums involved, 
cannot get that insurance.” 

The groups disproportionately underrep- 
resented as of 1956-1957 were: ® nonwhites, 


&J. F. Follmann, Jr., “Voluntary Health 
Insurance and Medical Care, 5 Years of 
Progress, 1952-57," Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, New York, 1958, p. 7. 

% Ibid., p. 8. 

See, for example, Senate Subcommittee 
on Problems of the Aged and Aging, Majority 
Report, January 29, 1960, and Joint Economic 
Committee, Study Paper No. 5, Trends in the 
Supply and Demand of Medical Care, by 
Markley Roberts, November 10, 1959. 

88 Joint Economic Committee, Study Paper 
No. 5, ibid,, p. 60. 

‘°° Testimony of E. J. Faulkner, represent- 
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Ways and Means Committee, Hearings on 
Hospital, Nursing Home, and Surgical Bene- 
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persons 65 years or over, rural people, the 
self-employed, those employed in small 
groups, and the unemployed. There is, of 
course, much overlapping among these 
groups, but any estimate of future trends has 
to consider whether health insurance can be 
successfully sold to these sectors of the pop- 
ulation, particularly on a group basis, 

Recent efforts to enroll, both on an in- 
dividual and a group basis, members of these 
particular problem sectors have been success- 
ful. The “Blues” and insurance companies 
are selling through existing community or- 
ganizations such as the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, Golden Age Clubs, etc. The Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association has en- 
rolled well over 100,000 in their noncan- 
cellable group, hospitalization-surgical in- 
surance program. 

The group to which most attention is cur- 
rently being given is the aged, those 65 
years and over. Comprehensive data recent 
enough to reflect the very rapid increases in 
coverage of the aged during the last 2 years 
are unavailable, but the scattered data which 
are available indicate that concerted efforts 
of insuring agencies and of other groups have 
been very effective. 

For example, a 1959 Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Survey of hospital benefits provided 
under collectively bargained health and in- 
surance programs reports that— 

“Retired workers and their dependents 
were provided benefits under almost two out 
of five of the plans with benefits for the 
active workers and their dependents—a 
sharp increase over 1955 when only one out 
of four extended benefits to retired workers 
and one out of five plans extended them 
to retired workers’ dependents. In addition, 
three plans in the maritime industry that 
did not provide benefits for workers while ° 
active employees, granted them coverage 
once they retired.” ™ 

Methods currently employed to provide 
health insurance protection for the aged ® 
include: (1) continuation of group health 
insurance coverage for older workers; (2) 
continuation of group health insurance cov- 
erage for retired employees and their depend- 
ents, generally with part or all of the pre- 
mium paid by the employer; (3) conversion 
of group health insurance to an individual 
policy basis upon retirement; (4) sale of 
new group health insurance to aged persons 
through such organizations as Golden Age 
Clubs, etec.; (5) continuation of individual 
health insurance purchased in earlier years; 
(6) sale of new individually purchased health 
policies to aged persons; and (7) sale of 
health insurance that is paid up at age 65. 

Concurrently, with continued increase in 
the number of persons having health insur- 
ance protection, it is anticipated that the 
percentage of health expenditures met by in- 
surance will also continue to imcrease. A 
veteran health and welfare negotiator for the 
United Automobile Workers, AFL-CIO, 
Jerome Pollack, has been reported to have 
predicted that within the next 5 or 10 years 
two-thirds of medical bills will be paid by 
health insurance.* 

Seven years ago only 26 percent of all 
aged had private hospital insurance. It is 
estimated that, at the end of 1957, 43 percent 
of OASI beneficiaries and 40 percent of ail 
aged had such protection. During the past 
2 years there has been a concerted effort to 
sell health insurance to the aged, so that, as 
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of 1960, the figure for all aged was 49 per- 
cent. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has testified before a congres- 
sional committee “* * * it seems to me that 
we can look forward with confidence to 70 
percent of the aged having some form of 
hospital insurance by 1965." This is the 
identical percentage of the aged that the 
Secretary estimates would receive health 
benefits upon extension of the OASI pro- 
gram to provide such benefits as under the 
Forand bill. © 

These estimates of future health insur- 
ance enrollment assume no Federal Govern- 
ment health insurance program for the aged. 
The possible effect of such a development 
on the future growth of private health in- 
surance has been sumoned up by Secretary 
Flemming as follows: 

“Purthermore, since the taking of this ini- 
tial step would result in strong pressures 
to extend the scope of benefits to additional 
types of service, voluntary insurance might 
soon be eliminated from the entire field of 
health protection for the aged. 

“In other words, enactment of H.R. 4700 
would have far-reaching and irrevocable 
consequences. It would establish a course 
from which there would be no turning back. 
The opportunity for continued growth in 
coverage and adequacy of voluntary health 
insurance for the aged would be stifled before 
its full potential could be gaged. 

“The pattern of health coverage of the 
aged would have become frozen in a vast 
and uniform governmental system, fore- 
closing future opportunity for private 
groups, nonprofit and commercial, to demon- 
strate their capacity to deal with the 
problem.” © 

Based on the extensive evidence examined 
in this study, it seems clear that a substan- 
tial majority of today’s aged can afford to pay 
for health insurance and that in the future 
the percentage will be even higher. Certainly 
the 4 million persons over 65 who are either 
employed or wives of employed persons can 
pay for their own health care. In addition, 
the almost universal coverage of OASDI, the 
continuing and rapid expansion of private 
pension plans, and the steadily increasing 
real national income are signs pointing to 
the future when the great majority of the 
retired aged will be, if they are not already, 
out of the category of those unable to pay 
for their own health care. 

Within the aged population, just as with 
other segments of the total population, there 
are indigent individuals who cannot afford 
to pay for the cost of medical care. There 
is, of course, a case for further Government 
aid for this group to the extent that it can 
be demonstrated that existing public assist- 
ance programs and private charity do not 
provide adequate medical care. 

The kind of program for which there is no 
case is Forand-type legislation which would 
provide Government health benefits to mil- 
lions of aged who can afford to pay for them 
on their own, and which would not provide 
benefits to the group which contains such 
a large percentage of those aged most in 
need of help, namely, the 4 to 5 million per- 
sons over 65 who are not eligible for OASDI. 
This program would be financed by tax 
money compulsorily collected from the rest 
of the population, many of whom are less 
well off than the proposed beneficiaries. 


“A. S. Flemming, Jr., House Ways and 
Means Committee hearings, op. cit., p. 10. 

“Hospitalization Insurance for OASDI 
Beneficiaries,” report submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Apr. 3, 
1969, p. 66. 

“ House Ways and Means Committee, hear- 
ings, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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Such a program would inevitably become 
& political football as the numbers of pres- 
ent and future aged are too great to be 
ignored by any official wishing to be elected 
or reelected. With each election year there 
inevitably would be pressures for further ex- 
pansion of the program just as has occurred 
with OASDI benefits. The end result might 
well be National Government provision of 
medical care for all—the primary goal of 
many supporters of this legislation. 





GRAIN STORAGE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ScHERER] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to amend the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Charter Act 
so as to make settlements more equitable 
between the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and individual grain warehouse- 
men for differences in quality of grain. 
To illustrate what I mean, let us ex- 
amine present procedures under the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 
When CCC has surplus grain in storage 
with a warehouse and issues a loading 
order for grain, the warehouseman must 
make up any deficiency in quality to the 
CCC in cash. For example, the CCC 
orders out 500 bushels of No. 2 grain, but 
accepts 250 bushels of No. 2 and 250 
bushels of No. 3 grain. The difference 
in value of the grain of poorer quality 
is made up in cash by the warehouse- 
man. On the other hand, if the CCC 
orders out 500 bushels of No. 2 grain 
but accepts 250 bushels of No. 2 and 250 
bushels of No. 1 grain, the CCC does 
not pay the warehouseman in cash for 
the greater value of the premium grain 
it is getting, but establishes a credit on 
its books which can be redeemed only 
by allowing the warehouse to supply 
lower quality grain at some time in the 
future to offset the credit. CCC keeps 
the credit on its books for 3 years. If 
it has not been redeemed, CCC then 
drops the credit without any compensa- 
tion to the warehouse. In short, CCC 
exacts cash for inferior quality, but will 
give only credit for premium quality. 
This is against the ordinary principles 
of equity. What is good for the goose 
ought to be just as good for the gander. 
The situation causes justified resent- 
ment among the grain storage people 
and should be rectified by requiring cash 
settlements on every load-out order, 
whichever way the payments go. Anad- 
ditional advantage is that the procedure 
provided in my bill will reduce the book- 
keeping on the credits and thereby 
achieve greater economy in operation for 
both the Government and the ware- 
housemen. 





THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore 
UDALLI. 


(Mr, 
Under previous order of the 
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House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL] is recognized for 30 min. 


utes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago a letter was written to 
and published in Des Moines Register 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, Con- 
gressman JOHN BLATNIK, member of the 
Public Works Committee and chairman 
of the Select Committee on Interstate 
Highways on the Problems of the Inter- 
state System. 

Since the letter he wrote on the sub- 
ject was misleading and inaccurate in 
certain respects and dealt with prob- 
lems that concerned Iowa, and because 
I, also, am a member of the Public Works 
Committee and a member of the Select 
Committee on the Interstate Highways 
and a Congressman from Iowa, I feel 
it my duty to answer, to set the record 
straight and to comment further on 
some of the real problems that need the 
attention of the select committee now: 
problems, if resolved, that could save 
much money I am sure—millions of dol- 
lars of money, and also, and maybe more 
importantly, make it possible to use large 
sections of this very much needed Inter- 
state System at an earlier date, thereby 
adding to the prosperity and growth of 
all Iowa cities and the agriculture econ- 
omy at a much earlier date. 

In the letter that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLatTnrK] wrote, the 
charge was made that the budget was 
balanced and there was a surplus of $1.6 
billion at the close of fiscal year 1957 
because general fund obligations of the 
Federal-aid program of $1.98 billion 
were transferred to the highway trust 
fund as of July 1, 1956. Also, that al- 
most $3 billion in revenue in taxes from 
highway users went to pay general fund 
obligations. The exact quotes are: 

When the highway trust fund was created 
on July 1, 1956, none of this revenue was 
transferred to it, but general fund obligations 
totaling $1.98 billion were transferred to 
the highway trust fund. The only asset the 
highway trust fund acquired as of July 1, 
1956, was the right to future revenue from 
these sources. 

Thus the highway trust fund was saddled 
with an almost $2 billion collection of un- 
paid bills, while the $2,944 million in taxes 
from highway users went to pay general fund 
obligations. The administration thus was 
able to proclaim a surplus of $1.626 billion. 


This is far from the truth. Here are 
the facts, taken from the record and sus- 
tained by the Department of Commerce: 

If all revenue and expenditures that 
were accounted for through the highway 
trust fund in the fiscal year 1957 had 
been accounted for in the general fund 
of the Treasury, there would have been a 
greater increase in the surplus on June 
30,1957. The increase would have been 
$516 million greater. In other words, if 
Congress had not set aside special reve- 
nues from the general fund for the high- 
way trust fund and if payments for Fed- 
eral aid work had been from the general 
fund, the surplus would have been $516 
million greater. This is because reve- 
nues that went into the highway trust 
fund mounted to $1,482 million and ex- 
penditures from the fund amounted to 
$966 million, a difference of $516 million. 
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Time and time again we hear the 
fallacious charge that the troubles of the 
highway trust fund stem from the fund 
assuming the obligations of the general 
fund prior to creation of the highway 
trust fund. The other side of the pic- 
ture is rarely presented. When the trust 
fund assumed these liabilities referred 
to on July 1, 1956, the general fund also 
gave up revenue from a gasoline tax of 2 
cents which had for years been going 
into the general fund and which would 
have gone into the general fund in 1957 
if the highway trust fund had not been 
created. I cite the hearings before the 
Department of Commerce and related 
agencies’ appropriation for 1961—table, 
page 480. 

I was surprised to read in the same 
newspaper article “that the then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, George M. Hum- 
phrey, prevailed upon Senator Harry 
Byrp, Democrat, of Virginia, to insert 
the so-called Byrd amendment which in- 
jected the pay-as-you-go principle that 
is now causing considerable difficulty.” 

This is the first time I have heard that 
Senator Byrp was not proud of the au- 
thorship of section 209(g). True, the 
administration supports the Byrd 
amendment, but so do the leaders of 
Congress and the Congress because this 
amendment was passed by the Congress 
and not by Senator Byrp. In fact, it 
was an amendment to the language of 
the Appropriations Act for 1960 for the 
Federal aid highway program that made 
it clear that Congress expected that all 
payments for Federal-aid highway work 
must be available in and derived from 
the highway trust fund. 

In spite of the administration’s posi- 
tion, there was ample opportunity for 
the Congress to attempt to suspend the 
provisions of the Byrd amendment when 
additional revenue measures were being 
considered in the summer of 1959. In 
fact, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee stated in debate on 
the floor of the House on the 1959 act 
that they considered many alternatives, 
one of which was the suspension of the 
Byrd amendment. Congress did not 
choose the alternative when they 
passed the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1959 with its inadequate financing pro- 
visions. 

The cutback in the Federal-aid high- 
way program is definitely the result of 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1958. 
The President, when he signed the 1958 
act, recognized that the highway trust 
fund would be inadequate to continue to 
finance the volume of the Federal aid 
highway program provided by the 1958 
act. He said on April 16, 1958, more 
than 2 years ago: 

It will be necessary for the Congress in its 
next session to return to the subject of high- 
way legislation in order to provide funds 
for the enlarged Federal assistance under 
this act. Its action at that time should be 
in accord with the sound principles that 
established the trust fund as a means for 
keeping Federal-aid highway expenditures 
on a self-sustaining basis. 


As a consequence, the President rec- 
ommended to Congress, in January 1959, 
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a temporary increase in the gasoline tax 
of 1% cents to keep the highway pro- 
gram on schedule. 

If the Congress had followed the 
President’s recommendation, apportion- 
ments could have been made as author- 
ized by the Congress and there would not 
have been any cutback in the program. 
Without the required additional revenues 
the Bureau of Public Roads had no 
choice but to cut back the program. 
Under the law, it would have been ir- 
responsible fiscal management to have 
done otherwise. However, it should be 
recognized that the principal reduction 
in the program resulted from the provi- 
sions of the 1959 act decreasing the in- 
terstate authorization for fiscal year 
1961 from $2.5 billion to $2 billion, a 20- 
percent decrease. This year, against the 
administration recommendations, the 
fund was further reduced by $25 million 
with the forest roads announcement. 

The newspaper article referred to 
states: 

Further complicating the financial picture 
is the plan adopted by the administration 
last October which is known as reimburse- 
ment planning. Regardless of what they 
call it, it is nothing more than contract 
control and it represents an operation 
whereby the administration is telling the 
States just when and to what extent they 
can obligate funds apportioned to them. 


That is exactly what the administra- 
tion is doing. To do otherwise, would 
create a chaotic situation among the 
States. Through reimbursement plan- 
ning, the Federal-aid highway program 
has been permitted to go forward at a 
uniform rate with prompt reimburse- 
ment for work completed. The alterna- 
tive to reimbursement planning under 
current revenue would have been to let 
the States proceed to obligate the full 
amount of their apportioned funds 
without any controls until maximum 
obligations would have been reached for 
which prompt reimbursement could 
have been assured. This procedure 
would have permitted the more active 
States to have quickly used up the maxi- 
mum allowable obligations which could 
have been permitted and then there 
would have had to be declared a nation- 
wide moratorium on all new contracts 
for a period of time until the trust fund 
could again support new obligations. 
Obviously, such a procedure was re- 
jected and each State is being treated 
fairly under the reimbursement plan- 
ning procedure. 

A fact that is rarely mentioned is 
that, if a State does not desire prompt 
reimbursement, it may go ahead with 
the approval of projects within the total 
funds apportioned to it. The limitation 
of the highway trust fund to make 
prompt reimbursement has required re- 
imbursement planning. If Congress 
would see fit to provide sufficient funds, 
I am sure the Bureau of Public Roads 
would be glad to discontinue reimburse- 
ment planning. 

The newspaper article also states that 
the delay in completing the program 
from 1972 to 1976 could mean the loss 
of 10,000 lives. That is what the Presi- 
dent was attempting to avoid when he 
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recommended an increase in the gaso- 
line tax of 1% cents in order to keep 
the program on schedule. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to comment 
briefly on the work of the special sub- 
committee in the Federal-aid highway 
program and to make some suggestion 
on how it can be made more effective 
and serve the public interest. 

Let me point out that I believe it was 
I and the distinguished Congressman 
from Ohio, Gorpon ScHERER, who first 
suggested that a watchdog committee 
be created to keep an eye on this pro- 
gram. We believe what everyone should 
know now that a program of this magni- 
tude needs to be watched very closely 
to determine whether or not is is fol- 
lowing the intent of Congress, to de- 
termine whether the policies adopted by 
Congress are wise and sound, to deter- 
mine whether or not the Federal and 
State Governments, which have the 
major responsibility, are taking full 
advantage of the legislation and apply- 
ing it in such a way that the public in- 
terest will be best served; and to deter- 
mine whether or not additional legis- 
lation may be needed. 

I believe this committee should have 
for its objectives: 

First, keep the building of the pro- 
gram on schedule. 

Second, guarantee that the taxpay- 
ers are getting a full dollar’s worth of 
highway for each tax dollar spent on 
this project. 

Mr. Speaker, in commenting on this 
subject earlier this year, I pointed out 
that, based upon experience so far, this 
committee should begin now with a 
qualified staff to hold hearings to deter- 
mine whether or not it might not be to 
our national advantage to set up an 
efficient rating procedure whereby the 
emphasis on road construction would 
be placed on those roads where the 
study showed the greatest traffic to be 
generated or where they would be 
needed most. 

I further pointed out the urgency for 
a decision on the desired height of 
bridges over navigable streams, that 
because of the controversy that exists 
between the U.S. Army Engineers and 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the public 
interest might be served if we used the 
prestige of our committee to get an 
early decision on this matter so that 
plans could be made now to build the 
bridges that will be necessary over these 
major streams. 

I also stated that in certain States 
there is disagreement among the people 
over the location of the Interstate High- 
way System. In one instance, apparently 
because of political pressure, a road 
that is expected to carry 20,000 cars a day 
across the country is routed in such a 
manner that it is 18 miles longer than it 
needs to be, thus forcing cross-country 
traffic to travel that many extra miles. 
Hearings to determine the validity of 
these political charges raised by the 
States could be of great value and might 
in the future save millions of dollars of 
money. 

The charges have been made that 
many of the interchanges are far too 
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elaborate and in some instances more 
interchanges have been built than are 


building 

this phase of the highway building pro- 
gram needs some public hearing. I can 
envision millions of dollars can be saved 
by eliminating some of the frills, if any, 
on these interchanges. 

Moreover, we might find it advisable to 
set up @ priority system on these inter- 
changes so that the trunklines which 
appear to me to be more important could 
be built first and then we could give at- 
tention to building interchanges. 

There have been further charges made 
that in certain areas too much emphasis 
is placed on the building of the exten- 
sions of the highway system rather than 
on the building of the trunklines. It 
appears to me that much could come 
from hearings on this phase of the In- 
terstate Highway program. 

Some people have pointed out there 
might be some virtue in adopting a policy 
of minimum standards for highway con- 
struction which, in the minds of some 
people, are too fixed. They point out 
that the soil bases are different across 
the United States and much money 
might be saved by adopting realistic 
minimum standards of these highways. 

My own preliminary study of the 
building programs in the various States 
of the Union shows me that we are build- 
ing four-lane highways in many areas 
where two lanes could be used for many 
years. I would like to know, Mr. 
Speaker, if this is necessary and I would 
like to know if, in areas where two lanes 
are enough, we might build two lanes 
now and then plan to build the four 
lanes at a later date when the main 
trunk system has been completed or 
when they are actually needed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
comment on the work of the special sub- 
committee to date. First, let me say I 
have a great respect for the chairman 
of our committee. However, because he 
has not consulted with all members of 
the committee to discuss policy matters, 
or the scope and kind of investigation 
that should be made, and because there 
is some evidence of too much politics 
in the committee, the chairman has 
been handicapped in doing the job that 
can be and, I believe, should be done by 
this committee. 

Let me demonstrate, Mr. Speaker, why 
there is support for the criticism that 
this subcommittee was created in an 
election year for political purposes. 
The subcommittee was constituted so as 
to include 13 Democrats and only 6 Re- 
publicans. 

I thought this was an unusual way 
to set up an investigating committee 
which is presumably committed to a 
minimum of partisanship and maximum 
obiectivity in its investigations and hear- 
ings, and upon making a personal study 
of such special or select committees of 
the House, I found that this political 
stacking is unprecedented. The records 
show that from the 80th Congress to 
date, no such committee has been so 
loaded against the minority, regardless 
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of which party controlled the House. 
This study of select or investigating 
committees reveals that since the 80th 
Congress there have been 23 select com- 
mittees which have been assigned a spe- 
cial investigating job and in 21 out of 
the 23 select committees there has only 
been a 1-vote majority. There were two 
instances when there was a three-vote 
majority. 

In addition to this loading of my own 
committee, there is evidence that mem- 
bers of the majority party who logically 
should have served on this committee 
were kept off because they did not sup- 
port certain proposals for the highway 
system presented by certain leaders of 
the Congress. 

In addition, it should be noted that 
when the committee was set up it was 
understood, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the Congress, that the minority 
would be given representation on the 
staff. This was not recognized until 
6 months later when the minority was 
authorized to hire one person for the 
general counsel. 

It should also be pointed out that while 
the staff that was hired does have qual- 
ifications to investigate crime and cor- 
ruption, none of them have had any real 
experience with highway law, highway 
construction, or in dealing with State 
highway officials and/or the Bureau of 
Roads. Since there are so many people 
who have had experience, have prestige, 
and are respected by those who are more 
vitally interested in adequate highways 
and who have ability and knowledge on 
the subject, it seems unfortunate that 
this talent has not yet been called upon 
by the committee. 

NAME OF COMMITTEE OR SUBCOMMITTEE 

1. Select Committee on Small Business: 
80th Congress; 4 Democrats, 5 Republicans. 

2. Select Committee on News Print, Print- 
ing and Wrapping Paper, Paper Products, 
Pulp and Pulpwood: 80th Congress; 3 Demo- 
crats, 4 Republicans. 

3. Select Committee on Foreign Aid: 80th 
Congress; 8 Democrats, 11 Republicans. 

4. Select Committee on Transactions on 
Commodity Exchanges: 80th Congress; 3 
Democrats, 4 Republicans. 

5. Special Committee on Campaign Ex- 
penditures: 80th Congress; 2 Democrats, 3 
Republicans. 

6. Special Committee on Reconstruction of 
Roofs and Skylights and Remodeling of House 
Chamber: 80th Congress; 2 Democrats, 3 
Republicans. 

7. Special Committee on Reconstruction of 
Roofs and Skylights and Remodeling of House 
Chamber: 8ist Congress; 3 Democrats, 2 
Republicans. 

8. Select Committee on Small Business: 
8lst Congress; 6 Democrats, 3 Republicans. 

9. Special Committee To Attend World As- 
sembly for Moral Rearmament: 81st Congress; 
3 Democrats, 2 Republicans. 

10. Special Committee on Lobbying Activi- 
ties: 8lst Congress; 4 Democrats, 3 Repub- 
licans. 

11. Special Committee on House Roof and 
Skylights and Remodeling of House Cham- 
ber: 82d Congress; 3 Democrats, 2 Republi- 
cans. 

12. Select Committee on Small Business: 
82d Congress; 6 Democrats, 5 Republicans. 

13. Select Committee on Chemicals, Pesti- 
cides, and Insecticides in and With Respect 
to Food Products: 82d Congress; 4 Democrats, 
3 Republicans. 
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14. Select Committee on Education, Train- 
ing, and Loan Guarantee Programs of World 
War II Veterans: 82d Congress; 5 Democrats, 
4 Republicans. 

15. Special Committee on House Roof and 
Skylights and Remodeling of House Cham- 
ber: 83d Congress; 2 Democrats, 3 Republi- 
cans 


16. Select Committee on Small Business: 
838d Congress; 5 Democrats, 6 Republicans. 

17. Select Committee on [Inclusion of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia Into the 
US.S.R.: 83d Congress; 3 Democrats, 4 Re- 
publicans. 

18. Special Committee on Tax Exempt 
Foundations: 83d Congress; 2 Democrats, 
3 Republicans. 

19. Select Committee on Small Business: 
84th Congress; 6 Democrats, 5 Republicans, 

20. Select Committee on Benefits for Sur- 
vivors of Deceased Members and Former 
Members of Armed Forces: 84th Congress; 
3 Democrats, 2 Republicans. 

21. Select Committee on Financial Position 
of the White County Bridge: 84th Congress; 
2 Democrats, 1 Republican. 

22. Select Committee on Small Business: 
85th Congress; 7 Democrats, 6 Republicans, 

23. Select Committee on Small Business: 
86th Congress; 7 Democrats, 6 Republicans. 


Here, I believe, is abundant evidence 
that a seven-vote majority for this type 
of committee is unprecedented in the 
Congress. It is therefore no surprise, 
Mr. Speaker, that the public does not 
have the respect for and the confidence 
in this committee that they should have. 

This committee, Mr. Speaker, was ap- 
pointed before the end of the session 
last year with an authorized budget of 
approximately $295,000 for a 10-month 
period. A large staff of counsel, investi- 
gators, and accountants has been in- 
vestigating alleged highway scandals 
since last fall. We are now late in 
the 84th calendar day of this session, 
yet we have had only two hearings—one 
admittedly not completely  investi- 
gated—both of which lasted less than 
10 days. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I call on the 
chairman of the Roads Committee to 
carry out the responsibility that the 
watchdog committee to date has failed 
to. I do this because the watchdog 
committee is now working on finding 
alleged irregularities, collusion, and the 
effect of politics on the building of this 
highway system. This is needed and the 
staff that has been retained for this is 
qualified for this investigation which is 
no doubt needed and which I do not 
want to hamper in any way. The pres- 
ent staff is not qualified, however, to 
do the job in the areas that I have men- 
tioned earlier. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I suggest that the chairman of the 
Roads Committee of the Congress plan 
now to use our present staff on the Pub- 
lic Works Committee and acquire such 
additional expert talent as is needed 
and which is available to start hearings 
in the many areas which I have already 
referred to. In my opinion this would 
render a great public service by reinstil- 
ling confidence in those people who are 
responsible for building the highway 
system and reassuring us all that we are 
and will get our money’s worth for the 
tax dollars spent for this most monu- 
mental public works program ever un- 
dertaken in the history of the world. 
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If our study would prove that more 
money is needed than I suggest that we 
ask the Ways and Means Committee to 
give serious thought to the recommenda- 
tion of Senator Case, of South Dakota, 
which provides a special license system 
whereby some assurance is given that 
those who use the Interstate System 
most will pay a larger share for the cost 
of building the system. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Ishould like to inquire 
of the gentleman just what he means 
when he says there has been politics in 
the special subcommittee; and precisely 
what he means when he says that the 
public does not have confidence in the 
activities of the special committee. I 
believe both statements are misleading. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman 
reads my remarks that I am placing 
in the Recorp tomorrow, this will be ex- 
plained. In the meantime, I should like 
to point out to you that since the 80th 
Congress there have been 23 select in- 
vestigating committees appointed and 
authorized by this House. In all of 
them, with one or two exceptions, the 
majority was a one-vote majority in 
favor of the majority party. In two in- 
stances, the difference was a three-vote 
majority on the committee. Our com- 
mittee has a seven-vote majority. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Is it a larger commit- 
tee numerically? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It is a larger 
committee numerically and there is some 
criticism by some on that score. Also, I 
should like to point out there are mem- 
bers of our committee who are outstand- 
ing members of our committee who, ap- 
parently, if they did not vote as some 
Members of the House thought they 
should vote on some of the questions 
before our committee are not now mem- 
bers of this select committee, and they 
would really be qualified members to 
serve on that select committee. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that someone has resigned from the 
select committee or has been dismissed 
from the select committee or has ceased 
to participate in its activity because 
of some vote? 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Iam not suggest- 
ing that at all. I am suggesting there 
are some Members who were on the 
Roads Subcommittee and who sat with 
you and with me for 74 days on the dis- 
cussion of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem and demonstrated real interest and 
who have talent and they are not now 
on this select committee. The point I 
am making, and there is some feeling 
on the part of some of us, is that there 
was possibly some politics played. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman is 
questioning the decision in the original 
selection of the membership of the spe- 
cial committee. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. What is that? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman is 
questioning the wisdom of the decision 
in the selection of the membership of the 
special committee. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is true, yes. 
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FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
UpaLL). Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Wricut], is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to discuss with the Members 
of the House the work of the special 
Select Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Interstate Highway Program. 

Unlike the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SCHWENGEL] who just preceded me and 
for whom I have great admiration, I 
believe that the investigation is proceed- 
ing in a thoroughly professional and 
businesslike manner under the able di- 
rection of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BLaTtnIK]. 

Unlike the gentleman from Iowa, I 
do not think it at all fair to say that 
the investigation has been clouded by 
politics. To the extent that partisan 
politics may have been injected in any 
way whatever, this has been done by in- 
dividual members of the committee. The 
main course of the committee’s inquiry 
has in my judgment been free of parti- 
sanship, as I believe a reading of the 
committee’s hearings will disclose. 

If one needs further proof of the 
nonpartisan nature of the inquiry itself, 
I should like to point out that our very 
first full-scale hearing into highway ir- 
regularities within a State dealt with the 
State of Oklahoma, a Democratic State 
whose officials are Democratic officials. 

Had it been the wish of the Democratic 
majority of this special subcommittee to 
make of it a matter of partisan political 
advantage, I can assure the members 
that this could easily enough have been 
done by directing the committee’s first 
inquiries into the many allegations of 
irregularities arising in Republican 
States. This, of course, would have been 
a shabby betrayal of the responsibilities 
vested in the subcommittee. And this, 
of course, we have not done. 

Unlike the gentleman from Iowa, I do 
not think that the inquiry has suffered 
a loss of public confidence. To the ex- 
tent that there might be any lack in full 
and complete public confidence, it would 
be due to the deliberate and calculated 
efforts on the part of a few Members of 
the minority to attempt to discredit the 
investigation in the public view. But 
this attempt has not succeeded. 

PURPOSE OF THE INQUIRY 


It should be interesting to the mem- 
bership to realize that this subcommit- 
tee is charged with exercising surveil- 
lance over the largest and most expensive 
activity of our Government, with the 
single exception of the military program. 

It is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant committee inquiries which has 
been undertaken by the Congress in 
many years. One reason is that money, 
big money, is involved in the highway 
program. 

In the past 4 years, public expendi- 
tures administered by the Bureau of 
Public Roads have totaled almost $11.5 
billion for the various phases of the Fed- 
eral aid road program. 

Obviously, something has been radi- 
cally amiss in the cost estimates for the 
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Interstate System. Originally billed as 
a $23 billion job, completion of the 41,000 
miles of arterial superhighways in the 
prescribed 14 years now appears that it 
will take close to $40 billion. 

It was at first believed that the cost 
would average out at about $500,000 a 
mile. Bureau officials now admit that 
the program is soaking up highway user 
taxes at the rate of more than $1 million 
a mile. 

Why the big difference? To find the 
answer to that question—and ways to 
get more miles of safe, first-class roads 
for the tax dollar—is the principal object 
of the highway probe. 

It begins to appear that the reason for 
skyrocketing highway costs may be a 
composite of many reasons, a web woven 
of many threads—inadequate planning, 
indecision and lack of central direction, 
individual cases of local graft on too 
widespread a base. 

Since last September, the committee’s 
small professional staff, composed of 
some of the best in the business, has been 
going over the thousands of leads which 
have poured into the office from Mem- 
bers of Congress and the public. 

Subcommittee Chairman JoHN BLAT- 
NIK, Of Minnesota, likens the work of an 
investigating committee to the mining of 
low-grade ore: You have to turn up a 
lot of earth and sift it all out in your 
fingers to get the pure mineral substance 
you are looking for. 

Quiet on-the-spot field investigations 
by the professionally trained staff are be- 
ginning to pay off with some very solid 
facts. Some of these have been revealed 
in the two full scale hearings which al- 
ready have been conducted. 

Let me review briefly what was devel- 
oped in the two full scale inquiries which 
have been held to date by the subcom- 
mittee. 


DEFENSE ASPECTS OF INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


In the first full set of hearings, we 
looked into the defense aspects of the 
Interstate System. Certainly this is na- 
tional in scope and nonpartisan in char- 
acter. Our purpose has not been es- 
sentially one of trying to point the 
finger of blame to anyone, but rather one 
of trying to find the weak spots in the 
program itself and in the manner in 
which it is being carried out with a view 
to correcting them in the interest of the 
public good. 

Basically, what unfolded before us in 
our investigations of the defense aspects 
of the system was a story of bureau- 
cratic frustration. This could as easily 
have occurred in one administration as 
another, I suppose, and the purpose of 
the hearings was not to embarrass any 
individual or group of individuals but 
simply to get the facts out on the table. 

Officials of the Defense Department 
and the Bureau of Public Roads told, 
step by step, the tale of their inability 
for 3 years to agree on minimum stand- 
ards for overpasses on the interstate 
system. Meanwhile, truckers charged 
with moving such military wares as the 
Atlas missile told of the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties they had encoun- 
tered. 
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The hearings began with a summary 
by Subcommittee Chairman JoHN BLatT- 
nik, of Minnesota, of the crucial defense 
aspects of this Interstate System. The 
deficiencies of the National Highway 
System as an essential element of our 
defense posture having been highlighted 
by World War II experience, Congress as 
long ago as 1944 had foreseen the need to 
create a national network of interstate 
and defense highways. 

In 1948 the Commissioner of Public 
Roads had been directed by Congress to 
invite the cooperation and suggestions of 
the Secretary of Defense as to the indi- 
cated and potential national defense 
needs for improved highway transporta- 
tion. ‘The Commissioner’s subsequent 
report had declared that grossly inade- 
quate roads had a perceptible effect in 
retardation of the war effort. 

Because of its primary importance to 
the needs of national defense, the high- 
way network created in the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 was named the “Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways.” Its designated purpose was 
to establish strategic roads and minimum 
standards necessary to serve the fore- 
seeable commerce and defense needs of 
this rapidly expanding Nation with a 
system of superhighways adequate to 
accommodate the types and volume of 
traffic for the year 1975. 

The Defense Department, whose con- 
currence was not sought when the stand- 
ards were adopted in 1956, but which 
then had critical items in inventory, be- 
came concerned that the minimum 14- 
foot clearance for bridges and over- 
passes established by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads would not be adequate. As 
early as September 1956, the Leonard 
Bros. Transfer Firm, of Miami, Fla., was 
notified by Convair of the need to trans- 
port the Atlas missile from San Diego to 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

Mr. Armlon Leonard, president of this 
firm and vice president of the Heavy 
Carrier Conference of the American 
Trucking Association, testified that his 
organization has been hauling extra 
heavy items for the military since 1941. 
According to his testimony heavy mili- 
tary shipments such as aircraft engines, 
wings, fuselages, and missiles have in- 
creased 100-fold in the past 10 years. 
The problem is not confined to the Atlas 
but concerns many other defense items 
for which the 14-foot clearance is not 
adequate. 

The first movement of the Atlas was 
finally undertaken on Thanksgiving Day 
of 1957 after considerable difficulty in 
locating the best route. It takes 9 days, 
moving rather slowly, to cover the dis- 
tance. Leonard’s firm has moved about 
half the Atlases which have been trans- 
ported. 

Elaborate mechanisms have been 
erected on the front of the truck to de- 
tect obstructions which might endanger 
the delicate “skin” of the missile. At 


points some of the load has had to be 
lowered temporarily by inverted hy- 
draulic jacks; at other junctures the 
tires have been deflated to gain a few 
more inches. Often, he testified, traffic 
has had to stop for an hour or more 
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while a low overpass was being crossed 
inch by inch. At one time, the pro- 
cedure had traffic backed up for 20 
miles. 

Leonard’s company must insure each 
Atlas for $1.5 million during transit. 
One has been damaged en route. 

To sharpen the problem, Leonard de- 
clared that much higher loads are in 
prospect, that he has been contacted by 
such firms as Convair at Fort Worth and 
Chance Vaught to find routes over which 
enormous articles of defense could be 
transferred to such distant points as 
Delaware and Florida. He had to turn 
down a request to move an F-102 from 
Ohio because it would not clear the 
overpasses. 

For 3 years, beginning in January of 
1957, Defense and Public Roads person- 
nel tried to resolve the problem of just 
how much clearance should be required. 

Papers went back and forth between 
the two departments and between the 
various military services, informal con- 
ferences were held, tentative agreements 
were reached only to be scrapped. 

Finally, in May of 1959, a meeting was 
arranged between Major General Bes- 
son, Army Chief of Transportation, and 
Federal Highway Administrator Tal- 
lamy—the two men who could actually 
make the decision. Both men were hur- 
ried by the pressure of other appoint- 
ments, and the meeting lasted between 
30 and 45 minutes. Those who had 
wrestled with the problem at the work- 
ing level and were most familiar with it 
hesitated to speak up. The result was 
an indecisive meeting, and an agree- 
ment that the problem needed to be 
studied some more. 

Meanwhile, bridges and overpasses 
were still being built at the 14-foot 
standard. Since 1956 when the program 
began, a total of 2,259 such new struc- 
tures have been approved on the Inter- 
state System at a total cost of $374 mil- 
lion. 

According to the formula laid down by 
Eric Erickson, Chief of the Bridge Di- 
vision for Public Roads, the additional 
cost necessary to have built these struc- 
tures originally at a 16-foot standard 
on which the Bureau now agrees, would 
have been approximately $18.7 million. 

But to go back now and revamp this 
many overpasses to the new requirement 
would cost approximately $205.7 million 
more. 

Throughout all of this, it seemed to 
me that the deadening hand of bureau- 
cratic indecision was appallingly ap- 
parent. A conscientious public official 
trying to get a decision must go through 
channels. These channels often lead 
down labyrinthine corridors which 
must often leave the working level of- 
aoe as bewildered as Alice in Wonder- 
and. 

It seems clear that the very existence 
of this subcommittee and the inquiries 
under way in this particular matter were 
the very things needed to build some- 
thing of a fire under the officials in these 
two agencies and get them to resolve this 
problem which had so long languished in 
the throes of indecision. May it suffice 
to point out that a decision finally was 
reached to require not less than 16 feet 
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vertical clearance in all future over. 
passes, and that this decision was 
reached very quickly after the subcom- 
mittee began investigating the long de- 
lay. 

¥ OKLAHOMA HEARINGS 

The second full-scale inquiry of the 
subcommittee involved perhaps the most 
scandalous public episode since the 
Hoffa-Beck revelations. This set of 
hearings basically involved the construc- 
tion of a relatively short span of cir- 
cumferential highway completed about 
2 years ago in metropolitan Tulsa and 
known as the Skelly bypass. 

In this one 13-mile stretch of high- 
way, a private engineering firm and a 
private testing laboratory employed by 
the State to investigate the irregulari- 
ties calculated the total underperform- 
ance at $524,689. This is $524,689 
which these independent firms estimate 
that the contractor received for ma- 
terials which were not actually in the 
road. 

Testimony, at times both dramatic and 
bizarre, implicated a former State high- 
way commissioner and ranged from 
tales of a drunken highway inspector to 
reports by one witness that his life had 
been threatened. 

In the first 2 days of hearings, com- 
mittee investigators carefully docu- 
mented some $45,000 in apparent over- 
charges paid to the contractor for 
materials which were never delivered. 

But the total amount of the windfall 
profits accruing to the contractor at 
public expense in this one 13-mile 
stretch of highway can only be guessed 
at from the mounting mass of testimony 
to improper weighing, irregular account- 
ing, flagrant violation of contract speci- 
fications, and deliberate falsification of 
tests and records. 

Worst of all, it is evident that the 
Bureau of Public Roads has not per- 
fected adequate machinery for detecting 
such glaring irregularities in the vast 
Federal aid highway program which has 
cost American taxpayers more than $15 
billion in the past 4 years. 

Bureau inspections, designed to insure 
compliance with the law, completely 
failed to unearth any irregularity. In- 
stead, the project was repeatedly given 
a clean bill of health by Federal officials, 
even after a newspaper in the area had 
editorially pointed the finger of suspi- 
cion and charges had been publicly 
voiced that something was rotten in 
Tulsa. 

Committee Investigators Fitzpatrick 
and McElligott, with only partial access 
to the records of the contracting firm 
of Layman & Sons, disclosed five sep- 
arate instances in which the State was 
billed and paid for considerably greater 
quantities of topsoil and base aggregate 
material than the records of the con- 
tractor indicate that he actually de- 
livered to the job. 

One such discrepancy indicated a dif- 
ference of more than $14,000. Another 
showed a disparity in excess of $10,000. 
Three other such cases were reported. 

There were two instances of apparent 
double billing, in which obviously the 
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State had paid twice for the same day’s 
deliveries. These amounted to more 
than $2,000 in overpayments for just 2 
days. 

Add to these identifiable sums the in- 
calculable results of the following mal- 

and you may gain a fair idea 
of the costly ride for which the public 
was taken on this one $8 million con- 
tract. 

Alfred C. Ellis, an inspector for the 
Oklahoma Highway Department and a 
former contractor with 30 years of ex- 
perience in roadbuilding, noticed that 
the State was paying for more asphalt 
than should have been necessary to 
achieve the thickness which was actually 
laid on the road. He visited the scales 
which were being used to weigh the 
asphalt and discovered that the trucks 
were being weighed on unlevel ground, 
thus reflecting an incorrect and heavier 
weight. Upon his complaint, this prac- 
tice was stopped. 

Ellis then observed that the contractor 
was not living up to the contract speci- 
fications in preparation of the subgrade. 
He complained to the contractor’s super- 
intendent and then to the resident engi- 
neer, was told in effect to mind his own 
business and was assigned to another 
contractor’s project. 

Roy Biffle, then senior instrument man 
for the department, notified the resident 
engineer that the contractor was not se- 
curing sufficient compaction of the sub- 
grade and that consequently trucks haul- 
ing material were bogging down and ruts 
were developing. He was rebuffed and 
informed that this was not his responsi- 
bility. 

Hubert M. Knoop, a department in- 
spector, discovered through density tests 
that the subbase material was several 
inches less than the required minimum 
thickness. There has been no evidence 
that the shortages were ever corrected. 

Joe R. Johnson, a laboratory assistant, 
who was supposed to submit samples 
from the roadbed to the State laboratory 
at Oklahoma City, says he was instruct- 
ed by his superior to add sufficient ma- 
terial in his laboratory to make the tests 
pass inspection. Under protest, he fal- 
sified later tests and reports. His story 
was corroborated by the former super- 
visor, Fred Avery, who even admitted to 
personally submitting false samples 
which were furnished him directly by the 
contractor and which he knew had not 
come from the roadbed. 

Roy H. Tucker, another highway de- 
partment employee, testified that there 
was no State inspector at the contrac- 
tor’s scales “for days at a time” while 
materials were being weighed for which 
the State was being billed. Tucker also 
related an incident in which he was told 
by the resident engineer to make a no- 
tation crediting the contractor with the 
delivery of $8,400 worth of material for 
which there was no record of delivery. 

Albert I. Moore, a bookkeeper for the 
department, reported occasions in which 
the resident engineer would tell him ver- 
bally that the contractor had performed 
certain nonreimbursable work and would 
instruct him to compensate for this by 
altering the records so as to reflect false- 
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ly that additional work had been done on 
items which were reimbursable under the 
contract. 

The most dramatic point in the hear- 
ings was reached when Olen Downey, 
@ sodding contractor, admitted to per- 
juring himself before the grand jury be- 
cause Tom Kight whom he described as 
a “silent partner” in his business while 
Kight was State roads commissioner 
had warned him that he could “get any- 
one killed for $500 to $1,000.” Records 
were produced to show that Downey while 
working on State projects had paid 
Kight more than $15,000 in less than a 
year. Kight took the stand and re- 
fused to testify on grounds that he is 
under criminal charges in Tulsa. Down- 
ey also testified as to collusive bidding 
practices. , 

The precise extent to which the public 
was milked by such devices on this one 
project may never be known. Obviously 
it runs into many thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
firm hired to appraise the job says it is 
$524,689 short. 

The larger question looms up in 
frightening proportions: Where else 
and how often and to what extent have 
similar frauds been perpetrated in this 
mammoth nationwide program? The 
committee staff has under investigation 
numerous reports from various parts of 
the country. It is clear that the screen- 
ing system set up by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads to detect anything of this na- 
ture failed utterly in this case. 

Ralph C. Glover, division engineer for 
the Bureau of Public Roads, said he had 
relied “rather completely” upon the re- 
ports of the resident engineer for the 
Oklahoma department. He stated that 
the Bureau did not expect him “to go 
behind these reports.” Yet it was this 
same State resident engineer whose 
underlings say he rebuffed them when 
they reported shortages to him and who 
was later fired by the State highway 
department for refusal to cooperate with 
the grand jury investigation. 

There is absolutely no intimation of 
any deliberate or intentional wrongdo- 
ing on the part of the Bureau. I believe 
Mr. Glover aad others serving in sim- 
ilar capacities to be honest and even 
dedicated men. 

But the point is that there were al- 
most $6 million of Federal money in this 
one project. The Bureau’s monthly in- 
spections did not turn up the many 
thousands of dollars which went down 
the drain in what seems to have been 
palpable fraud. Clearly something was 
amiss. 

The nationwide highway program is a 
necessary program. It should not be 
discredited in its entirety by isolated 
instances of malpractice. But neither 
may such instances be tolerated. The 
program is costing too much money, al- 
most twice as much as originally an- 
ticipated. For every dollar he pays, the 
taxpayer is fully entitled to a dollar’s 
worth of road. It is clearly incumbent 
upon this administrative agency to pro- 
vide a much more effective method of 
guaranteeing this result. 
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OTHER AREAS OF POSSIBLE INQUIRY 


In view of the importance and great 
cost of this total Federal aid highway 
program, it is important that these in- 
vestigations proceed in an orderly and 
professional manner. I believe that the 
professional staff has done a thorough 
and careful job in this regard, and per- 
haps this accounts for some of the delays 
in getting on with additional hearings 
which seem to have disturbed the gentle- 
man from Iowa. In one sense, I share his 
anxiousness to proceed with all due speed 
but without the haste which could result 
in harm rather than good. 

There are many areas for future in- 

quiries, and I believe these will be pro- 
ductive of extremely useful information. 
Perhaps these hearings may even last 
for 3 or 4 years as have those of the Mc- 
Clellan committee in the other body. 
; One area which needs to be explored 
in the course of these hearings involves 
the report of rather widely varying bid- 
ding practices by which road contracts 
are let by the various States. 

In some areas where big highway con- 
tractors capable of taking on such jobs 
are less numerous than in others, there 
are charges that a subtle collusion has 
taken place wherein one contractor will 
be allowed to be low bidder on one job 
while another will get the next—both at 
a neat profit. 

It also has been alleged that suppliers 
of essential roadbuilding materials in 
some sections have similarly conspired 
to avoid real price competition. It is 
important to bear in mind that so far 
these are only allegations, not fully 
established facts. Also it should be em- 
phasized that many States have been ex- 
tremely conscientious in developing ef- 
fective procedures to safeguard public 
tax money, including Federal matching 
funds. 

Right-of-way acquisition has been far 
more expensive than anybody expected 
it would be. Here, too, there are many 
reasons, some of them unavoidable and 
wholly legitimate. 

But in certain cases, local officials and 
their preferred friends have used inside 
knowledge of the route chosen for the 
new highway to buy up worthless lands 
along the way and then sell them at out- 
rageous profits to the public whom they 
are supposed to be serving. 

This, unlike the matter mentioned 
above, is not merely an unsupported al- 
legation. This is a fact. Such shabby 
and shameful malpractice is fortunately 
the exception rather than the rule. But 
the ruthless exposure of such instances 
as have occurred will serve to discourage 
others and in so doing will protect the 
public integrity and save a good many 
public dollars. Perhaps it may also re- 
sult in a more effective system of review 
and approval by the administrative 
agencies charged with that respon- 
sibility. 

This is by no means an exhaustive 
recitation of the fields of inquiry into 
which the special subcommittee is pre- 
paring to probe. It is merely suggestive 
of a few of the areas into which the 

clear, clean spotlight of public atten- 
tion will be directed. 
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Rules to govern the hearings were care- 
fully drawn up and have been carefully 
followed. They aim as much at pro- 
tecting the innocent from unfounded 
charges as they do at exposing such ele- 
ments of wasteful practice and actual 
wrongdoing as may be found to exist. 

This investigation will be neither a 
witch hunt nor a whitewash. Its sole 
aim is to find the truth, be it pleasant 
or unpleasant, and to develop every pos- 
sible means of improving our Nation’s 
highway program and of getting the pub- 
lic a full dollar’s worth for its highway 
taxes. 





DEFENSE OF THE MUTUAL 
SECURITY PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ConTE], is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, today I would like to 
discuss some of the charges against the 
mutual security program made by the 
gentleman from Louisiana, the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. These charges 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
May 15, 1960. 

Mr. Speaker, in no way do I want this 
statement of mine to be interpreted as 
@ personal attack upon the integrity of 
my chairman. I have great respect for 
him and, even though I disagree with 
his thinking about our mutual security 
program, I do so without becoming dis- 
agreeable. 

The mutual security program is of 
such grave importance to the United 
States and the free world that it rises 
above mere personalities. I would like 
the ReEcorp to show that my chairman 
has been most conscientious, hard work- 
ing, and has labored long and tediously 
in committee. He has held night hear- 
ings and has given a great deal of time 
from his own personal life so that we 
may report a bill within the near future. 

I must say I was astonished by this 
article. The chairman apparently chose 
to speak at length outside the committee 
about matters dealt with in executive ses- 
sion and he apparently presumed to 
speak for the entire committee, before 
any committee action whatsoever had 
been taken on the mutual security ap- 
propriations bill. His conclusions have 
not been reached by all, or indeed many, 
of the committee members. And the 
chairman stated flatly that tremendous 
cuts would be made in the President’s 
request even before the committee had 
considered what cuts, if any, should be 
made in the bill this year. 

The chairman declared that cuts of "1p 
to $1.5 billion would be made—but the 
testimony the committee has heard 
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would in no sense justify cuts of even a 
fraction of this size. I must emphasize 
also that now of all times, when Premier 
Khrushchev calls our Nation’s policies 
“treacherous” and once again threatens 
rocket strikes against our allies, we can- 
not afford such unjustified cuts. We 
must not let either our friends—or our 
enemies—mistake our intention now to 
carry out our responsibilities as leader 
of the free world. We must not let 
Khrushchev succeed in his plain inten- 
tion of splitting the free world. Above 
all, we must not help him succeed in 
his purpose. And one of the easiest 
ways we could help him would be to vote 
@ meat-ax cut in the mutual security 
program. 

I was shocked to see that the chair- 
man has stated that a 50-percent cut in 
technical cooperation is “clearly justi- 
fied.” I find this statement completely 
unbelievable—we all know that the 
technical cooperation program has 
proved successful in making American 
know-how available to less developed 
countries. The program has been ap- 
proved as a concept and has been pop- 
ular in the Congress ever since its incep- 
tion in 1950. The chairman’s views 
apparently are based on four or five 
isolated contracts which the committee 
has heard testimony on. But we are 
dealing here with a worldwide program 
involving hundreds of contracts for hun- 
dreds of worthwhile projects, and the 
merits of even these four or five cases 
are arguable. The ICA and the General 
Accounting Office regularly review all 
these contracts and make their findings 
available to our subcommittee. I am 
sure that if the gentleman from 
Louisiana knew of any more cases he 
could use to attack the program he 
would use them. Certainly neither 
these few instances nor the great volume 
of testimony our committee has heard 
would justify any substantial cuts in the 
point 4 program. 

The chairman alleged that the De- 
velopment Loan Fund is as “phony as a 
$3 bill.” I can only say this allegation 
has the same value. Every one of the 
135 loans so far approved by the DLF 
has, according to all the testimony we 
have heard, been soundly conceived and 
transacted. These loans are extended 
on legitimate banking terms, calling for 
the necessary technical studies and in- 
terest rates comparable to those of the 
Export-Import Bank and other develop- 
ment lending institutions. In every case 
borrowers agree to repay the loans in 
full, either in dollars or in local cur- 
rencies at a constant value in relation 
to the dollar. 

The gentleman from _ Louisiana 
charges that the program is riddled with 
corruption and blackmail. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of this sweeping statement, one 
thing should be made very plain: nothing 
we have heard in the testimony would 
indicate corruption on the part of the 
American aid program officials. I think 
we all recognize, however, that in a pro- 
gram of this kind, involving officials and 
private importers in many foreign coun- 
tries where ideals of business and gov- 
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ernment morality are not as high as our 
own, there will be cases of corruption— 
and there have been. But there are 
measures to take care of such problems, 
and they are being taken. Cases of this 
nature are being prosecuted by the for- 
eign governments involved, and cases in- 
volving American exporters have been 
turned over to the Department of Jus- 
tice for prosecution. But to jump from 
a few cases such as these to a sweeping 
declaration that this program is riddled 
with corruption is an exaggeration be- 
yond all reasonable bounds. Even worse, 
to leave the implication that American 
Government officials are involved is to 
do a grave disservice to our honest and 
often self-sacrificing civil servants and, 
indeed, to our national honor. 

I do not know what the gentleman 
means by “blackmail.” I assume from 
statements I have heard him make that 
he is referring to the aid we grant to 
certain countries which provide bases of 
incalculable benefit to the United States 
and the free world security effort. To 
be blunt, he apparently is talking about 
countries such as Libya, Morocco, and 
Saudi Arabia. Yet the chairman him- 
self has favored earmarking assistance 
for Spain which provides bases and 
surely he would not deem aid to that 
country blackmail. The others I have 
mentioned, and_ still others which 
provide us with highly important bases 
are in nearly all cases weak countries 
under heavy pressure from the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. As we all know, several of 
these nations have only recently been 
brutally threatened by the masters of 
the Kremlin. Under these circum- 
stances, to begrudge these daring friends 
the help we supply them—to character- 
ize it as blackmail—is ingratitude of the 
lowest kind. 

The chairman asserts that the under- 
developed countries are actually better 
off than we are. This, as any of you 
who have traveled to India or the Far 
East can attest, is preposterous. These 
nations desperately need our help to 
break away from their age-old poverty 
and economic stagnation. 

The chairman says that U.S. “hand- 
outs” are bringing the Nation to the 
brink of collapse. This charge ig- 
nores the obvious progress of the United 
States toward the highest economic level 
in its history, during the very period 
when we have been carrying on our mu- 
tual security program. He also ignores 
the recent improvement in the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments position and the 20- 
percent increase in exports this year 
above last year. It is hard to believe— 
as the gentleman would have us be- 
lieve—that the mutual security program, 
which accounts for 5 percent of our Fed- 
eral budget and but eight-tenths of 1 
percent of our gross national product, is 
bringing our whole economy to the 
brink of disaster. The fact is, of course, 
that if we did not have this program, as 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff and our Presi- 
dent have repeatedly told us, the costs 
to our country for our defense would be 
many billions more per year, and by no 
means as effective. 
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The gentleman from Louisiana charges 
that if war breaks out the small nations 
we are aiding will all be on the other 
side within 72 hours. I think this is 
absurd. Nations such as Norway and 
Greece stood up stoutly against Hitler’s 
mighty armies in World War II. The 
South Koreans fought bravely to pre- 
serve their homeland against the Com- 
munists from the north. Nations like 
Turkey and Pakistan have stood firm in 
the face of Soviet bloc threats of nu- 
clear attack. In making this assertion, 
the chairman apparently is quoting a 
single witness who appeared before our 
committee and who bluntly impugned 
the intelligence and military judgment 
of President Eisenhower, President Tru- 
man, the last three Secretaries of State, 
the last several Secretaries of Defense, 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and all his predecessors. 

I think one other matter should be 
known to the House and considered 
thoughtfully by its Members in weigh- 
ing the impartiality and the value of the 
gentleman from Louisiana’s views on our 
mutual security program. I have just 
referred to the witness who sweepingly 
condemned the judgment and intelli- 
gence of every responsible officer of the 
executive branch over the last 13 years. 
He spoke on behalf of the so-called Citi- 
zens Foreign Aid Committee, an organi- 
zation which wascreated and exists solely 
to oppose the mutual security program. 
The House should know that he and 
other members of the Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee were given a full day and 
a half to testify against it. But the 
public witnesses representing many of 
the major, long-established church, 
farm, labor, and other citizens’ organ- 
izations of our country which has asked 
for time to speak in favor of the pro- 
gram were given—can you guess how 
much time? Ten minutes each, and 
can you guess when? On Saturday 
morning. Witnesses for the Cooperative 
League, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
the National Council of Churches of 
Christ, the Catholic Church World Serv- 
ice, the AFL-CIO, the Farmers Union, 
and other organizations were called to 
testify on Saturday afternoon at an in- 
convenient hour and under the most em- 
barrassing and unfair conditions, with 
an opportunity to do no more than read 
brief statements to the committee. Mr. 
Speaker, at this point I would like to 
submit for the record the names and 
spokesmen for these 10 groups, all of 
whom spoke in support of the program. 

How these fine organizations can be 
treated so shabbily, and the Citizens For- 
eign Aid Committee so well, is hard for 
me to take—but not hard for me to 
understand. I can only conclude that 
it was because their organizations, rep- 
resenting tens of millions of members, 
support our mutual security program un- 
like this one small organization which 
bitterly opposes the program. 

Mr, Speaker, at this point I should like 
to insert in the Recorp the names and 
the spokesmen for these 10 groups, all of 
whom spoke in support of the program: 


Cooperative League: Mr. Dwight D. Town- 
send. 
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Americans for Democratic Action: Mr. Da- 
vid Williams. 

American Association of 
Women: Mrs. Alison Bell. 

National Council of Churches of Christ, 
US.A.: Mr. Kenneth L. Maxwell. 

Committee To Strengthen the Frontiers of 
Freedom: Mr. Stanley Andrews. 

Citizens Committee for UNICEF: Mrs. Ada 
Stough. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers: Mrs. Albert Farwell. 

Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion: Mr. E. Raymond Wilson. 
National Farmers Union: 

Johnson. 
Church World Service and Catholic Relief 
Service: Mr. Gilbert E. Blackford. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp the article 
that appeared in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, May 15, 1960, and following that 
the editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post on the same subject 
matter, dated Monday, May 23, 1960. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 15, 1960] 
FOREIGN FuND USE ASSAILED BY PASSMAN— 
CORRUPTION, SCANDAL, ALLEGED IN CORRIDOR 

TALK AT CAPITOL 

(By John Lindsay) 

Representative Orro PassMan, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, bitterly attacked the Nation’s 
foreign aid program as fantastic yesterday 
in an impromptu lecture to three astonished 
committee witnesses in a Capitol corridor. 

PasSMAN charged that the program was 
riddled with corruption, scandal and black- 
mail. He urged his listeners to read the 
transcripts of the closed-door hearings by his 
foreign aid subcommittee and “you'll agree 
with me.” 

Speaking with machinegun rapidity, 
PassMaN said, “Read the hearings, my 
friends, read the hearings. We have had 
hearings before, but nothing like these.” 

“We have uncovered stuff that is fantastic, 
almost unpublishable,” he said, about the 
conduct of foreign aid programs by both 
Americans and Officials of recipient coun- 
tries. The hearing testimony has not been 
released. 


University 


Mr. Reuben 


WARNS OF HEAVY CUTS 


He clearly warned that heavy cuts, up to 
$1.5 billion, will be made by the House 
Appropriations Committee. He indicated 
these will go far deeper than the $88 million 
Congress lopped off a recent bill to limit 
foreign aid spending next year to $4.105 
billion. 

The previous bill, not yet signed by the 
President, was merely an authorization. 
Passman’s subcommittee is working on the 
actual money request. 

The irate Representative told his corridor 
listeners that if they got “near what you 
asked for (in foreign aid funds) I'll give 
birth to twins on the House floor.” 

He told one earlier witness behind closed 
doors—Stanley Andrews, former administra- 
tor of the point 4 program, that a 50 percent 
or $100-million cut was clearly justified in 
the technical assistance program. Andrews 
said he told PassMan “I could not disagree 
more, sir.” 

PassMAN’s impassioned corridor attack on 
foreign aid was wholly unexpected, although 
he is no friend of the present program. 
Witness after witness leaving his closed-door 
session yesterday, reported that the sub- 
committee chairman had been calm, cour- 
teous and considerate as they pressed for 
favorable action on foreign aid funds. 
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WITNESSES BACK PROGRAM 

They were all non-Government witnesses 
and most of them were sup the 
$1.318 billion nonmilitary portion of the 
mutual security program. 

PaSSMAN was pleasant and smiling when 
the hearings ended and he stepped into the 
corridor. Three persons who had appeared 
earlier as witnesses immediately cornered 
him to discuss the aid program. They were: 
Kenneth Maxwell, executive director, de- 
partment of internal affairs, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, U.S.A.; 
Gilbert E. Blackford, representing the 
Church World Service and Catholic Relief 
Services; and E. Raymond Wilson, of the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

They scarcely got a word in edgewise for 
the next 20 minutes. 


CALLS FUND “PHONY” 


PassMAN attacked the $700 million Devel- 
opment Loan Fund as “phony as a $3 bill.” 
It is an outright foreign assistance program, 
he said, with little concern for loans. 

“We haven’t learned,” he said, “that na- 
tions can be corrupted by too much aid.” 
He said the United States is corrupting 
smaller nations, destroying their self-suffi- 
ciency, “and if war breaks out they’ll all be 
on the other side within 72 hours.” 

In the meantime, he said, our lavish hand- 
outs are bringing the Nation to the brink of 
collapse. He said, “We are all but out of 
the foreign trade market now. You can’t 
destroy the enterprise of your own country 
and expect it to survive.” 

He charged that foreign governments, get- 
ting more money than they need or know 
what to do with, are buying up American 
Government securities. And some technical 
assistance countries, he said, are destroying, 
burning up equipment we give them, and 
are asking for more. It’s incredible, 

He said most of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are actually better off than we are. 
The public debt of this country is $47 bil- 
lion more than the public debt of all other 
countries of the world combined. 

PassMAN said it makes no sense to shovel 
out money that this country has to borrow— 
do you believe it, we are borrowing money 
for foreign aid and yet the income of the U.S. 
Government has never been higher. 

The question, PassmMaNn said, is not 
whether we shall continue foreign aid. “Of 
course we should. The principle is a good 
one. But it has to be brought under con- 
trol. Congress has virtually lost control of 
its own spending program.” 

Earlier, Maxwell told the subcommittee 
that the United States, the wealthiest Na- 
tion in the world, is surrounded by a world 
where over a billion people are in “desperate 
need of aid to help themselves.” 


AID DISTRIBUTION DEFENDED 
Blackford disputed published inferences 
of black marketeering of food surpluses sent 
abroad for distribution by voluntary agen- 
cies under the program. He said probable 
“leakages” under the programs administered 
by the two agencies he represented yesterday 
are kept under one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Wilson pointed out that nonmilitary 
foreign aid spending is less than 5 percent 
of military expenditures. 

Andrews, now a consultant on interna- 
tional relations at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, defended the Development Loan Pund. 
He said it is just now getting under way and 
should “have at least 5 years to show the 
validity * * *” of its operation. 

Capitol Hill leaders predicted yesterday 
that the President will sign the mutual aid 
authorization sent to him by Congress this 
week. 
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[From the Washington Post, May 23, 1960] 
CONGRESS AND FOREIGN AID 


It is time for the congressional leadership 
to deal firmly with Representative Orro 
PassMAN on his dangerous and reckless atti- 
tude toward mutual security. As chairman 
of the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid, he has undertaken to de- 
stroy a foundation stone of this country’s 
alliances and of its oversea economic pro- 

That these are under renewed Com- 
munist attack and are more than ever the 
shield and symbol of American leadership in 
the free world seems only to have intensi- 
fied his quixotic campaign. 

A month ago when there was merely hope 
that some approach toward lessened world 
tensions might be achieved at the summit 
meetings, Mr. PassMAaNn was already prepared 
to cut the $4.1 billion foreign aid budget by 
$1 billion. A little later, with the Com- 
munist line stiffening and the evidence piling 
up that more, not less, economic assistance 
is needed in the undeveloped areas of the 
world, Mr. Passman said the budget should 
be cut by $1.5 billion. Now, with the col- 
lapse of the summit talks and the fresh 
Soviet challenge to American influence and 
prestige throughout the world, Mr. PassMaN 
reportedly wants to cut the program by $2 
billion. Could Mr. Khrushchev ask for any- 
thing more? 

Mr. PaSSMAN’s antipathy to foreign aid has 
never been in doubt. But he has obviously 
felt himself to be increasingly isolated on the 
question. As if to find aid and comfort, he 
has rigged the subcommittee’s hearings out- 
rageously to allow for more time for a die- 
hard group of America-firsters than he saw 
fit to accord to any of the groups which 
support mutual security. He has made it 
abundantly plain that his personal views 
will not permit him to conduct a fair and 
factual review. The result is to place his 
colleagues on the subcommittee and in the 
House in a most awkward position. 

While Mr. Passman has been busily pre- 
paring a funeral for mutual security, the 
Democratic leadership in Congress has, quite 
properly, been giving the administration 
strong assurances of its support on the broad 
aspects of foreign policy. These expressions 
have been sincere and have been motivated, 
we are certain, both by a clear perception of 
the public mood and of political realities and 
by the requirements of national security. 
Even so, they will come to seem hollow, in- 
deed, if those who have voiced them permit 
Mr. PassMAn to work his intended mischief. 

The opportunity to prevent it will arise 
first of all, of course, in the subcommittee, 
many of the members of which have demon- 
strated sympathy—or at least more open- 
mindedness than Mr. PassmMan—toward the 
broad purposes of mutual security. These 
members have a special need to reexamine 
their own thinking in the light of the 
changed world situation and to make certain 
that they are not placed in a ridiculous pos- 
ture by the narrow prejudices of one or a 
few men. 

Reportedly the group has delayed its final 
action on the foreign aid bill. The tempta- 
tion to take some encouragement from this 
is matched by apprehension that Mr. Pass- 
MAN may imagine that the passing of a few 
days is all that is required for the collapse 
at Paris and the fresh Communist challenges 
to blow over. So naive a view will hardly 
find many adherents at the Capitol, we as- 
sume, but if that is Mr. Passman’s hope, he 
needs to be told at once how mistaken he is. 
Nor should he be allowed to imagine that 
the American people will be frightened by 
Mr. Khrushchev into the isolationism that 
accompanies the Passman attitude toward 
mutual security. 
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Properly, the President has made foreign 
aid a matter of the highest priority. A con- 
gressional challenge on this issue at this time 
would be incredible folly. 

Mr. CONTE. Also I should like to ad- 
vise the House that I have called my 
chairman, called his office and informed 
his staff that I would be making this 
speech today and I would enjoy his com- 
pany if he cared to rebut any of the 
statements that I have made. 





DECLINE IN OUR DOMESTIC 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. PrEsTon] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent years the public, and particularly 
the public located along the seaboard, 
has become increasingly concerned over 
the drastic decline in our domestic mer- 
chant marine, which is so vital to our 
commerce and to our national defense. 

Last October, the citizens of Savannah, 
which is one of the oldest seaports in the 
United States, became aroused over cer- 
tain rate adjustments which threatened 
the discontinuance of the last remaining 
coastwise vessels calling at the port of 
Savannah. The loss of this _ service 
would have caused a serious setback to 
industries in Savannah which were de- 
pendent upon this service, and indeed to 
industry throughout the State of Geor- 
gia and the Southeast generally. 

Faced with this loss of the last re- 
maining water service, the State of 
Georgia, on behalf of the Georgia Public 
Service Commission, the Georgia Ports 
Authority, the Savannah District Au- 
thority, the city of Savannah, and the 
Savannah Chamber of Commerce, filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking that the Com- 
mission require the railroads to make 
joint differential rates with Seatrain 
Lines so as to restore the movement of 
pulpboard through the port of Savannah 
via that carrier. Because of the emer- 
gency which had been created, the 
State of Georgia asked the Commission 
to expedite its decision on this com- 
plaint, and the Commission promised to 
do so. The Commission’s decision was 
finally issued on May 5, 1960, but does 
not become effective until August 5. In 
its decision the Commission did not 
grant the relief requested by the State 
and the citizens of Savanah, but they 
did require the railroads to reduce the 
local rates on pulpboard to and from the 
port of Savannah in proportion to the 
reductions in their long haul rates. 

I understand that, although this de- 
cision will allow Seatrain to participate 
once more in the pulpboard traffic at 
greatly reduced revenues, by itself it will 
not assure the continuance of the service 
which is so vital to the port of Savan- 
nah. It does seem to me, however, that 
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in the future the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will not allow situations of 
this sort to develop, where the railroads 
cut the long haul rates while keeping the 
rates to and from the ports at very high 
levels so as to squeeze the water carriers 
out of the traffic. I presume it also 
means that the Commission will correct 
discriminations of this kind which haye 
already been allowed to occur. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to include in 
my remarks an article from the New 
York Times of Wednesday, May 11, in 
which Seatrain Lines have announced 
that, based on these assumptions, the 
service to Savannah will continue. I 
venture the hope that their trust in fu- 
ture forthright action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will prove justi- 
fied, because the continuance of this 
service is vital to the Savannah com- 
munity. 

[From the New York Times, May 11, 1960] 
SEATRAIN To KEEP SERVICE TO SOUTH—CARRIER 

Says ICC RULING ON Ralt Rates ENABLES 

It To COMPETE AGAIN 

A decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has enabled Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
to maintain its New York-to-Savannah and 
Savannah-to-New Orleans service, John L. 
Weller, president of the company, announced 
yesterday. 

The steamship company, which planned to 
abandon the coastwise route last October 31, 
has kept its ships in service on a temporary 
basis, pending the ICC decision. 

The agency acted last Thursday to remove 
some railroad rate actions that had threat- 
ened the survival of the coastwise carrier. 

Seatrain published yesterday new rates 
that recreated the rail-water-rail differential 
of 5 cents a hundred pounds under the new 
all-rail rates. 

NEW POLICY SEEN 

“Seatrain takes the Commission’s decision 
in this case to constitute firm notice to the 
railroads that in the future it will not per- 
mit the railroads to make selective reduc- 
tions in all-rail rates without requiring 
simultaneous proportional adjustment of 
rates for movement to and from the ports,” 
Mr. Weller declared. 

“Presumably, the Commission will also in- 
sist upon correction of discriminations of 
this type already created by past actions 
of the railroads,” Mr. Weller continued. 

Mr. Weller expressed disappointment that 
the agency had not required the railroads to 
make differential joint rates with Seatrain. 
The State of Georgia had requested such 
action, 

Mr. Weller also called for new procedures 
for handling rate disputes. 


CITES THREAT TO CARRIER 

“Some fairer and less burdensome method 
of handling rate disputes must be developed 
if the small water carriers are to survive 
a clearly destructive pattern of railroad se- 
lective rate reductions,” Mr. Weller said. 

“The sequence in the pulpboard case sug- 
gests that a water carrier can be bankrupted 
by these cases, even if they are won in the 
end. 

“By the time August 5, the effective date 
of the ICC decision comes around, and pro- 
vided there are no legal delays by the rail- 
roads, Seatrain will have operated in Savan- 
nah without 50 percent of its regular north- 
bound revenues for 10 months. 

“In other words, the innocent party has 
had to bear the full financial burden of the 
unlawful rate action.” 
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HOUSE VOTED $2 MILLION FOR 
SPECIAL UHF-TV ENGINEERING 
STUDY 
Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLtanD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 


RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriations Sub- 
committee recommended, and the House 
accepted, a $2 million appropriation for 
fiscal year 1961 so that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission can make a 
special engineering study into the effec- 
tiveness of ultrahigh frequency televi- 
sion. 

Isupported this appropriation because 
I know that it will be tremendously im- 
portant to the future of so-called home- 
town television, and might well prove to 
be of inestimable value to the future of 
educational television. 

HOMETOWN UHF TELEVISION STATIONS WILL 
BENEFIT FROM STUDY 

The hometown television broadcasters 
in my area of western Massachusetts 
operate on the ultrahigh frequency 
bands. They have experienced financial 
hardship in the last several years be- 
cause of the FCC’s intermixture policy, 
which assigns both UHF channels and 
the highly competitive VHF channels in 
the same general areas. What happens, 
of course, is that one large VHF broad- 
caster carrying national network pro- 
grams blankets a vast area being serv- 
iced at the same time by several small 
UHF broadcasters. The UHF television 
station finds it very hard to compete for 
network programs against VHF stations. 


CONGRESS HAS BEEN CONCERNED WITH THIS 
PROBLEM OF UHF-VHF BANDS 


Mr. Speaker, the aim of the FCC in 
making this special engineering study is 
to determine facts which will aid in the 
resolution of the television allocations 
problem which has been a source of seri- 
ous concern to Members of Congress. 
I certainly hope that the Senate will 
keep this $2 million item for the study 
in the budget when it is considering the 
FCC appropriation. At this time I ask 
unanimous consent to have included 
with my remarks an excellent editorial 
published in the New York Times on 
Wednesday, May 25, 1960, and entitled 
“Experimental TV.” May I recommend 
this editorial to my colleagues for pe- 
rusal so that they can better understand 
the meaning and need for such a UHF 
study: 

EXPERIMENTAL TV 

The proposal to erect an experimental 
ultrahigh frequency television station in 
New York City promises to serve a variety 
of useful purposes; we hope that the Senate 
will endorse the action of the House in ap- 
proving the necessary appropriation of $2 
million. 

Nationally, the experiment, scheduled to 
run over a 2-year period, should make avail- 
able the nec technical data for a con- 
structive evaluation of the future of UHF 
television. Present television, known as very 
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high frequency television, cover channels 2 
through 13; all these desirable channels 
have now been spoken for and in many sec- 
tions of the country, including New York, 
there is a limitation on further such outlets. 

UHF television covers channels 14 through 
81 and would open up a total of 70 channels, 
more than enough to meet all foreseeable 
needs. But the efficiency of these channels 
has been a subject of considerable dispute 
and a combination of technical and eco- 
nomic problems has thwarted their develop- 
ment. 

Now, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission plans to conduct the requisite re- 
search to see if UHF may not, after all, be 
the means to achieve a truly national video 
service, a service that would not only em- 
brace commercial broadcasting but also as- 
sure an expansion of educational TV and 
oe @ real trial of pay-as-you-see 


With commendable alertness Mayor Wag- 
ner has recognized that this experiment may 
present a heaven-sent opportunity for the 
city of New York to engage in noncommer- 
cial TV. While the Federal Government is 
making technical tests the mayor proposes 
that the city could furnish the programs. 
In effect, there could be the first laboratory 
experiment with a television version of 
WNYC, surely an enticing prospect. 

The cost to the city, according to the 
mayor, would be approximately $100,000 a 
year. Even if UHF for a time did not enjoy 
popular support, the outlay would not be 
lost. In all probability the city ultimately 
would fall heir to the UHF transmitter and 
could use the facility to relay special pro- 
grams to the city’s schools and for the many 
other communication needs of a large mu- 
nicipality. The mayor’s plan clearly war- 
rants support. 





TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1961 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 10569) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments and the Tax Court of 
the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Vanix, for 20 minutes, on Wednesday 
next, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MicHEt to include extraneous ma- 
terial in remarks made by him in Com- 
mittee of the Whole today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (at the request of 
Mr. StraTTon) and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 
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Mr. GoobELL, his remarks in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and to include the mi- 
nority views of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. EpMonpson (at the request of Mr. 
Kine of Utah), his remarks on HR. 
10128 and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. METCALF. 

(At the request of Mr. Quiz, and to 
pe extraneous matter, the follow- 
ng:) 

Mr. Van ZaNnprT. 

Mr. JACKSON. 

(At the request of Mr. Kine of Utah, 
and to include extraneous matter, the 
following:) 

Mr. Casey. 

Mr. TO... 

Mr. RANDALL. 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 38226. An act to amend section 809 of 
the National Housing Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ri to an enrolled bill of the following 
title: 

S. 1833. An act authorizing the establish- 
ment of a national historic site at Bent’s 
Old Fort, near La Junta, Colo. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, May 27, 1960, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

2190. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report setting 
forth the financial condition of working 
capital funds of the Department of Defense 
as of June 30, 1959, and the results of their 
operation for the year then ended, pursuant 
to section 405(c) of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

2191. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a quarterly report for the period ending 
March 31, 1960, relating to the liquidation 
of the assets formerly held by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, pursuant to 
67 Stat. 230 and 22 F.R. 4633; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

2192. A Communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1961 in the amount of $986,000 
for the President’s special international 
program, $500,000 for the Department of 
Agriculture, $1,800,000 for the Department 
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of Commerce, and $1,042,000 for the Depart- 
ment of State (H. Doc. No. 400); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7990. A bill to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of certain land of 
the United States to the Citizen Band of 
Potawatomi Indians of Oklahoma; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1661). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 7885. A bill relating to the 
income tax treatment of nonrefundable 
capital contributions to Federal National 
Mortgage Association; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1662). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAYS: From the Delegation of the 
U.S. House of Representatives to the Fifth 
NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. Fifth 
report of NATO Parliamentarians’ Confer- 
ence (Rept. No. 1663). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 12063. A bill to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to plan, construct, operate, and 
maintain a sanitary sewer to connect the 
Dulles International Airport with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia system; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1664). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. GARY: Committee of conference. 
HR. 10569. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1665). Ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BREEDING: 

H.R. 12407. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 with respect to the level of 
price support for milk for manufacturing 

and for butterfat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 
By Mr. BURDICK: 

E.R. 12408. A bill to prohibit interstate 
commerce in drugs or chemicals intended 
for uses which may result in unlawful resi- 
dues in food; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 12409. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence, and to allow the owner of rental hous- 
ing to amortize at an accelerated rate the 
cost of rehabilitating or restoring such hous- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 12410. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for the special milk program for 
children for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

E.R. 12411. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 with respect to the level of 
price support for milk for manufacturing 
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purposes and for butterfat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 
By Mr. O'NEILL (by request) : 

H.R. 12412. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to establish a 
Committee on Safety Regulations under the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for the purpose of 
reviewing safety regulations issued by the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 12413. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to extend 
to the railroads a conditional exemption 
from economic regulation comparable to that 
provided for motor carriers engaged in the 
transportation of ordinary livestock, fish, or 
agricultural commodities; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

HLR. 12414. A bill to provide for the eco- 
nomic regulation of certain motor vehicles 
heretofore conditionally exempt therefrom 
under the provisions of section 203(b) (6) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 12415. A bill to amend section 6387(b) 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to 
the definition of total commissioned serv- 
ice of certain officers of the naval service; 
to the Committee on Armed Ser ices. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 12416. A bill to amend the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation Charter Act with re- 
spect to the manner of making payments 
under grain storage agreements; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 12417. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to bring the number of cadets 
at the U.S. Military Academy and the US. 
Air Force Academy up to full strength; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 12418. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide medical bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R. 12419. A bill to provide for advance 
consultation with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and with State wildlife agencies be- 
fore the beginning of any Federal program 
involving the use of pesticides or other 
chemicals designed for mass biological con- 
trols; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 12420. A bill to treat all basic agri- 
cultural commodities alike with respect to 
the cost of remeasuring acreage; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 12421. A bill to modify the project 
for the Coralville Reservoir on Iowa River in 
Iowa in order to provide for a highway bridge 
across Coralville Reservoir; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 12422. A bill to provide for the regu- 
lation of credit life insurance and credit 
accident and health insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 12423. A bill to provide for appro- 
priate revision of classification, rates of 
postage, zones, weight limits, and other con- 
ditions of mailability for certain mail mat- 
ter in the interest of economy and efficiency 
in the postal service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KASEM: 

H.R. 12424. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the county of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 12425. A bill to provide for the estab. 
lishment of a commission on problems of 
small towns and rural counties; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 12426. A bill to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of the flag of the United States in cer- 
tain instances; to the Committee on Inter. 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.J. Res. 719. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the use of surplus grain owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for emer- 
gency use in the feeding of resident game 
birds and other wildlife, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. Con. Res. 696. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to action which should be taken to 
preserve the dignity of the flag of the United 
States of America in certain foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOK: 

H.R, 12427. A bill for the relief of Bicetta 
Yacavone Nerone and Giovanni Nerone; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H.R. 12428. A bill for the relief of Ng (Eng) 

Li Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 12429. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
M. I. H. Aleem; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

By Mr. HOLT (by request) : 

H.R. 12430. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Henry L. Price; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R, 12431. A bill to authorize an ex- 
change of land at the Agricultural Research 
Center; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD (by request): 

H.R. 12432. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
John J. Reardon, retired; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12433. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Leon McGlynn, retired; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H.R. 12434. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Strazzulla; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.J. Res. 720. Joint resolution to give rec- 
ognition to the two American scientists who 
discovered the great radiation belt surround- 
ing the earth; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.J. Res. 721. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 722. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


477. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Rubin Morris Hanan, president, Alabama 
League of Aging Citizens, Inc., Montgomery, 
Ala., endorsing the Forand bill (H.R. 4700), 
the McNamara bill (S, 3503), and the Ken- 
nedy bill (S. 2915), which was referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Interstate Commerce Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to introduce two bills—one 
to repeal section 203(b) (6) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, relat- 

to the so-called motor-carrier 
agricultural commodities exemption, and 
the second to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to extend to the 
railroads a conditional exemption from 
economic regulation comparable to that 
provided for motor carriers when en- 
gaged in the transportation of ordinary 
livestock, fish or agricultural com- 
modities. 

It will be seen immediately that these 
bills embody objectives that directly 
clash with one another. They are in- 
tended to do so. And I offer them not 
to confuse my colleagues but to give you 
a clear choice as to which path to choose 
in eliminating a grave inequality of 
treatment as between different modes of 
transportation which exists in the 
present law. 

These bills are being introduced be- 
cause it is believed that this exemption 
from regulation has been extended far 
beyond its original and only justifiable 
purpose, which was to help the farmer 
by exempting from economic regulation 
the initial movement of his products 
from the farm to first markets. 

Because of the steady broadening of 
this exemption to include even factory- 
processed products moving in commer- 
cial channels, regulated carriers such as 
the railroads today find themselves se- 
verely handicapped in competing for 
traffic in agricultural commodities. 
Their rates are rigidly controlled and are 
required to be openly published, while 
the rates of exempt motor carrier 
haulers are not subject to any control 
and need not be made public. The regu- 
lated carriers thus have no clear idea of 
the kind of competition they are up 
against—though the exempt hauler 
knows precisely. As a consequence, 
large and ever-growing volumes of im- 
portant traffic have been diverted to ex- 
empt truckers. And the impact on the 
Nation’s basic carrier—the railroads— 
srew more and more serious as the 
courts expanded still further the scope 
of this exemption. 

Proposals to remedy this situation 
have been advanced by a number of pub- 
lic interests, including the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and various 
shipper groups. These suggestions were 
discussed during the course of hearings 
conducted in 1958 by the Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Communications 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Asa result, the 


Transportation Act of 1958 included a 
provision which amended section 203(b) 
(6) to halt further expansion of the 
exemption and to return to economic 
regulation the transportation of frozen 
fruits and vegetables and imported agri- 
cultural commodities. 

This was constructive action. But it 
was only one short step forward. While 
the 1958 amendment presumably has 
halted further significant expansion of 
the agricultural commodities exemption 
list, the widespread diversion of traffic in 
products already exempted from regu- 
lated carriers to exempt haulers con- 
tinues. . 

There are two ways to resolve this 
intolerable, unequal competition. One 
is to repeal the exemption outright and 
allow the traffic by all carriers to be 
regulated equally. The other is to ex- 
tend to the railroads the same kind of 
exemption from economic regulation 
now granted motor carriers engaged in 
the transportation of ordinary livestock, 
fish, or agricultural commodities. I offer 
separate bills to accomplish each of these 
objectives. 

I urge that the House of Represent- 
atives give these proposals every con- 
sideration in the interest of establishing 
conditions of fair play and equal oppor- 
tunity for all transport competitors. 





Neighborhood Center of Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
May 23, I had the pleasure of attending 
the dinner celebrating the 75th anni- 
versary of the Neighborhood Center of 
Philadelphia at the Sheraton Hotel. 
The main speaker on this occasion was 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was also 
celebrating her 75th year. 

The Neighborhood Center today gives 
guidance to the young and old of all 
races and creeds, and provides them with 
the facilities which will contribute to 
their enjoyment of wholesome leisure. 
The aim of this great organization has 
changed from the original concern with 
the economically and socially under- 
privileged to helping people of all ages 
and all classes to self-realization, self- 
direction and wholesome citizenship, re- 
gardless of their social class, economic 
circumstances or racial origin. 

The current president, James E. Sax, 
and the executive director, Dr. Julian L. 
Greifer, conduct the program of Center. 
The Center has a branch in my district 
at 820 Vernon Road, where it serves the 
neighborhood of Mount Airy, West Oak 
Lane, and Temple Stadium. Its head- 
quarters are in the district represented 





by my distinguished colleague, Congress- 
man Wrttiam J. GREEN, JR., at 6600 
Bustleton Avenue, Philadelphia. 

I congratulate the officers of the 
Neighborhood Center of Philadelphia, 
the directors and the people who have 
worked so hard to establish such a 
worthwhile organization, which is a 
model for a number of similar centers 
in the country. 





Mutual Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, those 
who were disappointed with the early 
collapse of the Paris summit meeting 
were those who have come to believe— 
in vain hope rising out of other disap- 
pointments—that there had been a real 
change in Soviet objectives and atti- 
tudes. 

There have been other periods of so- 
called thaw in the cold war, but while 
personalities change with each succes- 
sive Communist regime, Soviet objec- 
tives do not. I would like to point out 
the relentless consistency of Soviet ag- 
gressiveness as evidenced by their ac- 
tions since World War II: 

Pressure exerted on Iran for the main- 
tenance of Soviet forces in the north of 
Iran. 

Territorial demands on Turkey, in- 
cluding claims to bases in the straits. 

Fostering of guerrilla warfare in 
Greece and support for the Communists 
who were stirring up civil war. 

Seizure of control of the countries of 
eastern Europe, culminating in the 
coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia in 1948. 

The rejection of the Marshall plan 
and subsequent efforts to cripple the 
economic recovery of the West. 

The organization of the Cominform. 

Violations of the Potsdam agreement. 

The year-long Berlin blockade. 

The blocking of peace treaties with 
former enemy countries. 

The ruthless suppression of the Hun- 
garian revolt. 

The continued maintenance of large 
Soviet forces throughout eastern Eu- 
rope and the building up of “satellite” 
forces. 

The endlessly recurrent abuse of the 
veto in the United Nations. 

The deliberate avoidance of a realistic 
program for the ban of nuclear testing. 

The rejection of realistic proposals for 
disarmament and control. 

The thwarting of the summit confer- 
ence in Paris this month by means of in- 
sults and threats of a nature seldom, if 
ever, voiced by the premier of one power 
to the chief of state of another. 
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This catalog is by no means inclu- 
sive of all Soviet-inspired or sponsored 
aggressions; equally noteworthy are the 
proxy pressures against the United 
States and the free world recalled by 
Korea, Quemoy, Matsu, Tibet, Vietnam, 
Laos, and the Indian border. 

These actions demonstrate less varia- 
tion than consistency in the pressure 
pattern of Soviet diplomacy. That these 
15 years of Soviet probings and seizures 
have been no more successful than 
they have, can be attributed solely to 
the resolution of the United States 
and its free world partnership. But 
even this partnership, were it sustained 
by determination alone, would be in- 
sufficient to contain and repel the tide 
of communism. The resolution of any 
alliance must, in the final analysis, 
be based on economic stability, internal 
security, and military capability to 
resist overt aggression. The mutual 
security program helps to provide these 
essential elements of national strength 
to those underdeveloped nations who 
could not otherwise support the burden 
of modern armaments or dare to 
stand alone against the Russian 
colossus. 

The events of the last few days have 
proven the solidarity of our mutual com- 
mitments to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. There can be no doubt 
that this solidarity is possible because of 
the strategic posture of our allies and 
ourselves are able to create in the Soviet 
mind. However, we are at a critical time 
in the history of our mutual security 
program—there are those who would, in 
effect, withdraw their support from our 
President at a time when political unity 
is most needed both at home and abroad. 
There are those who would weaken free 
world solidarity, if not hasten its actual 
destruction by opposing the President’s 
budget request for the mutual security 
program in the coming year. Not only 
would failure to support the program 
retard the modernization of allied forces 
and deny them more effective weapons 
when they need them most, but it must 
even appear to our allies that the United 
States is beginning a withdrawal to its 
ramparts behind the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

It is one thing to tingle with patriotic 
outrage here in the United States while 
the President is insulted in Paris; it is 
quite another to hear your country 
threatened with a Russian rocket salvo 
when your country happens to be within 
marching distances of the Cossack. It 
is not enough to admire the courage and 
steadfastness of those friends who are so 
much closer to the embrace of the bear 
than we are ourselves; they must be given 
tangible evidence of our faith in their 
loyalty to the cause of freedom and hu- 
man dignity. 

There can be no question of hesitancy 
on our part at this time. The President, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs have all 
been emphatic and unanimous in their 
espousal of the mutual security pro- 
gram. Isay that the Congress must also 
be unanimous in its support of this pro- 
gram in its entirety. To do otherwise 
may embark us on the fatal path to 
peaceful nonexistence. 
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Health Benefits Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a health benefits bill which 
is summarized as follows: 

The bill provides basic health benefits as 
a matter of right to all persons aged 68 or 
over, starting July 1, 1961. It contains 
parallel but separately financed provisions 
for those covered by old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance and for all those with- 
out such coverage. 


I. VOLUNTARY HEALTH BENEFITS THROUGH THE 
OASI SYSTEM 


1. For 9 million persons aged 68 or over 
who are eligible for OASDI monthly bene- 
fits, the bill provides either specified health 
benefits or, if they prefer, a $4 increase in 
their monthly cash payments. 

2. The benefits would be paid as a matter 
of right without a means or income test, 
utilizing the economical machinery of the 
OASDI system. 

3. Health benefits would include up to 
365 days of hospital care, 180 days of skilled 
nursing home recuperative care, and 365 
days of visiting nurse services. Certain spe- 
cial hospital services would be covered in 
addition to those usually rendered; namely, 
laboratory and X-ray, private nurses, and 
physical restoration. 

4. A physician’s certification of the need 
for care would be required, and, for hospital 
care, beneficiaries would have to pay an 
initial deductible of 3 days or $100, which- 
ever is less, repeated after 24 days. 

5. The long-range cost is estimated at be- 
tween 0.45 and 0.5 percent of payrolls but 
would be less in early years. 

6. Contribution rates would be increased 
in 1961 to meet the estimated cost as fol- 
lows: One-quarter percent increase for em- 
ployers and employees, and three-eighth’s 
percent increase for the self-employed, on 
earnings up to the ceiling of $4,800. No ex- 
penditures from general revenues would be 
required for persons covered by OASDI. 

7. A Federal health benefits trust fund 
would be established similar to the OASI 
trust fund. 

8. The Secretary of HEW would consult 
with a representative advisory council be- 
fore making regulations. He would be au- 
thorized to utilize State health agencies and 
voluntary nonprofit organizations in the ad- 
ministration of the program. 

9. Agreements relating to the provision of 
services would be made with the hospital, 
nursing home, or visiting nurse service 
agency or with its authorized representa- 
tive. Any qualified provider of services 
would have the right to participate, and in- 
dividuals could choose among them. The 
method of determining the amount of pay- 
ments would be based on the reasonable cost 
of rendering the services. 

10. Nothing in the act shall be construed 
to give the Secretary supervision or control 
of the practice of medicine or the manner 
in which medical services are provided. 


II. COMPARABLE HEALTH BENEFITS FOR PERSONS 
NOT ELIGIBLE FOR OASDI 

1, Persons aged 68 and over not eligible 
for OASDI benefits would receive identical 
health benefits through a parallel program 
financed from general revenues. More than 
2 million persons would be aided in this 
manner. No income or means test would 
be applied. 
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2. The cost for them would be about $60 
a@ year each. The total Federal outlay of be- 
tween $150 million and $200 million a year 
would be offset by substantial savings in out- 
lays for public assistance and care of vet- 
erans. 

3. Authority is provided for necessary an- 
nual appropriations from the general funds 
of the Treasury. 

III, RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 

1. The bill would direct the Secretary of 
HEW to conduct research on the health care 
of older persons and on improvements in the 
quality and efficiency of health services. 

2. The Secretary is also authorized to con- 
duct appropriate demonstration programs on 
how to meet the health needs of older per- 
sons as effectively and efficiently as possible 
in their communities. 





Shoe Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the domestic 
footwear industry is becoming increas- 
ingly concerned about the alarming in- 
crease in imports from foreign nations. 
These imports are the product of cheap 
wages and substandard working condi- 
tions exploited by foreign industries 
partly subsidized by foreign govern- 
ments. 

The problem has become particularly 
acute in the last several months. In 
March 1960, imports totaled 14.6 million 
pairs, including 3 million pairs of leather 
footwear and 11.6 million pairs of rubber 
footwear (exclusive of rubber boots). 
This represents an increase of 153 per- 
cent over March 1959. Total imports for 
the first 3 months of 1960 reflect an in- 
crease of 165 percent over the first 
quarter of 1959. Dollarwise, the quar- 
terly increase was over $13.8 million, a 
ratio increase of 91.6 percent. 

Approximately 85 percent of these im- 
ports were manufactured in Japan; the 
other 15 percent originated from Italy, 
Hong Kong, England, West Germany, 
Switzerland, Mexico, Canada, and sev- 
eral other nations. 

In raw materials and workmanship, 
some of the foreign footwear is com- 
parable to the domestic product. How- 
ever, much of it is decidedly inferior, 
and the American consumer is the vic- 
tim of a low price tag and shoddy mer- 
chandise. 

It has been suggested that this prob- 
lem can be solved by the process of vol- 
untary quotas adopted by the foreign 
manufacturers. A similar process was 
attempted in the field of textiles. It met 
with only a limited degree of success. 

I understand that a somewhat different 
approach is now under consideration 
whereby the tariff structure will be made 
flexible on a sliding scale. The sliding 
scale, I am told, would be geared to the 
wage differential between America and 
the nations where the foreign products 
originate. The declared purpose of this 
proposal is to equalize the competitive 
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factor and thereby give some measure of 
protection to domestic industry against 
unfair competition from abroad. 

Until the details of this proposal have 
crystallized and have been subjected to 
critical congressional hearings, it is im- 
possible fairly to analyze its merits or 
demerits. However, it daily becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that America must 
come to grips with this problem in a 
realistic manner. Certainly, we want to 
maintain the friendship of our allies 
throughout the world. Surely, we want 
to help raise their standard of living. Of 
course, we do not want them to trade 
with the Communist world. And natur- 
ally, we want to hold them as friendly 
market places for American goods. At 
the same time, we must not allow our 
altruistic impulses to destroy our own 
American industry. American jobs are 
at stake. The stability of the American 
economic system is at stake. The eco- 
nomic welfare of the American people 
is at stake. The solvency of the Federal 
Treasury is involved. No one can prop- 
erly suggest that, in order to raise the 
standard of living in a foreign nation, 
we must be willing to lower the standard 
of living in America. 

I have always supported the prin- 
ciples of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act. However, I have always insisted 
that the bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments negotiated under that act should 
be truly reciprocal and that such agree- 
ments should not undermine the eco- 
nomic stability or the national security 
of the United States. 





Address by Senator Wiley Before the 47th 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts taken 
from an address which I delivered on 
May 26, 1960, before the 47th National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS BY SENATOR ALEXANDER 
WiILEy, REPUBLICAN OF WISCONSIN, SENIOR 
REPUBLICAN OF THE SENATE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE, BEFORE THE 47TH Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
May 26, 1960 
I welcome the opportunity—along with the 

distinguished Senate Majority Leader LyNDoN 

JoHNSoN—to extend warmest greetings to 

you attending this 47th national convention. 

Wisely and diplomatically, you have elicited 
greetings from both sides of the political 
fence. You well appreciate that experience 
has taught us, however, that there is almost 
no field in which partisanship is so out of 
Place—and cooperation so necessary—as in 
our natural resources development programs. 

With the fast-expanding population, the 
United States is confronted with the task of 
carrying on effective and further improved 
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water resources programs for human con- 
sumption, industrial utilization, irrigation, 
power generation, navigation, and recreation. 

In addition, we face the well-recognized 
challenge of further improving flood control, 
rivers and harbor development projects, and 
other related programs. 

Reflecting my long-time interest in ade- 
quately developing our water resources, I 
cosponsored Public Law 358 of the 83d Con- 
gress which authorized US. participation in 
deepening, improving, and modernizing the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The seaway—a magnificent engineering 
and construction feat unparalleled in Amer- 
ican history—promises great things for the 
utilization of the Great Lakes, the greatest 
inland waterway system in the world, and its 
contiguous rivers and other water bodies. 

Regionally and nationally, the seaway, I 
believe, will create new economic life for 
America. ; 

Across the country, as reflected in this 
nationwide representation here at your 47th 
annual meeting, however, there is a grow- 
ing need to assure ever better utilization of 
our invaluable resource—water. This in- 
cludes projects for flood control, river and 
harbor improvements, irrigation and recla- 
mation, and carrying on conservation prac- 
tices and water and soil resources. 

For over half a century, you, the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, have con- 
tributed in a splendid way toward attain- 
ment of such goals by inspiring greater 
public concern and interest in our Na- 
tion’s urgently needed water development 
programs; acting effectively to convert plans 
into reality; and strengthening the co- 
operative effort between Federal, State, and 
local agencies working in land and water 
use. 

In establishing realistic criteria for de- 
termining your support of development 
projects, you have been of tremendous help 
to our National Legislature in providing the 
necessary Federal support for such programs. 

As you well appreciate, Members of Con- 
gress cannot always get on-the-spot informa- 
tion for flood control, waterway and har- 
bor improvement, antipollution, irrigation, 
and other programs. Consequently, it is 
particularly helpful to have a reputable 
organization reviewing, analyzing, and ad- 
vising Congress, helping to establish pri- 
ority on the many works projects in the 
Nation. 

As you know, the omnibus rivers and har- 
bors bills, passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year, is scheduled for con- 
sideration, in executive session next week, 
in the Public Works Committee. In addition, 
the Senate will now consider the public 
works appropriations bill passed by the 
House yesterday. 

The measure contains many significant 
projects including several in my home State 
of Wisconsin. 

I am hopeful that Congress will pass a 
realistic bill, one that will help us to pro- 
gress at a proper pace, but that will not in- 
vite a veto. 

Within this framework, some might call 
it a handicap, I believe that Congress should 
move forward as expeditiously as possible 
toward approval of this piece of legislation. 

Like all of you, I am well aware that there 
are other projects, all over the country, 
which, if further developed, would better 
serve not only local, but the national inter- 
est. 

As constructively exemplified in your 
work, however, there is a need to estab- 
lish a priority system for such projects, even 
though we, by natural inclination, would 
like to accomplish the jobs all at once. 

Consequently, I am hopeful, that as soon 
as possible, the many meritorious projects 
still being held in abeyance can also be con- 
sidered and approved soon in successive 
years. 
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As we face the future, I want to again 
commend you, and express appreciation for, 
the splendid work you are doing in this 
significant field. 

Moreover, I shall look forward to what I 
know will be the constructive results of this 
convention. In your efforts, I am confident, 
you will write another significant page in 
the history of the Nation’s rivers and har- 
bors development programs. 





Political Interest—A Job for a New 
Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
future well-being of our Nation will be 
determined by the younger generation of 
the United States. 

Recognizing this fact, the National 
Small Business Men’s Association is en- 
gaged in the praiseworthy activity of 
publishing Student Issues. This publi- 
cation is designed to create interest in 
affairs of government and acquaint stu- 
dents with the more important legisla- 
tive issues facing government today. 

All of us who come in contact with 
the young people of the Nation, in our 
schools and colleges, are impressed and 
derive comfort and hope for the future— 
for they are informed and deeply con- 
cerned about the great issues, national 
and international, which our country 
faces. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REcorD a message to stu- 
dents which the association asked me to 
write for its current edition. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PourricaL INTEREST—A JoB FOR A NEW 

GENERATION 
(Guest editor, Senator JoHN SHERMAN 
CoopERr) 

Plato once said: “The penalty that people 
pay for not being interested in politics is to 
be governed by people worse than them- 
selves.” 

The philosopher's saying is as true today 
as it was in the days of Grecian glory. But 
it has more meaning today because the world 
has shrunk, nations live in closer proximity, 
armaments are globally destructive, and gov- 
erment by morally competent men in a 
healthy political atmosphere, nationwide and 
worldwide, is essential to universal peace. 

Now, there are two reasons why people 
don’t become interested in politics. These 
are the twin viruses of ignorance and neg- 
lect. Once fastened on a nation’s body, they 
drain it of the mental and moral vitality 
that is needed to carry on governmental 
activities beneficial to the welfare of the 
country and the world. 

Thus, it is imperative that we do not per- 
mit these viruses to enter the stream of 
political consciousness in this country. And 
the most effective preventive medicine is for 
our own youth to take an active interest in 
current politics because the young men and 
women of today will be responsible for our 
Nation of tomorrow. 
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It is not enough merely to say that you 
are for or against a certain proposition. You 
have to know why you have taken such a 
stand; you must marshall facts to help you 
think clearly to the conclusion that you 
reach. You should discuss the issues with 
your fellow classmates so that the pros and 
cons are in clear perspective, the issues more 
sharply defined. 

It is well to recognize that these exchanges 
of ideas, in the classroom or privately, not 
only help to lay the foundation for a better 
nation, but they are of great current value 
in maturing the mind of the individual. It 
should be of selfish interest to every man 
and woman to indulge in this type of mental 
exercise for his or her mental and moral 
betterment. 

In your own generation, you have seen the 
world pass from the stage of hot war to that 
of cold war. In essence, it has gone from 
the battlefield of bloody struggle to that of 
politics in the realm of ideological conflict. 
How long this cold war will last, we do not 
know. We do know, however, that we will 
need the keenest mentality and the strongest 
morality to win it. 

If this is so—and it obviously is—from 
whence are we to get our replacements to 
preserve the Nation and the free world in 
this global struggle for men’s minds and 
hearts? You are the replacements. Your 
minds are the future armaments in the ar- 
senal of democracy. Your duty as citizens is 
to fashion and temper these minds, in your 
own individual way, for the common good of 
a free national and worldwide society. 

Political interest and action on your part 
is not only essential for the common well- 
being in the future. It is needed now, not 
only for yourselves, but also, as examples to 
your elders. There is too much political 
apathy in this country now. You are in 
a@ position today to lead the older generation 
along proper political paths that they should 
have set for themselves in their youth. 





Needed: A Tax Incentive for Home 
Improvements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
today approximately 660,000 units of pri- 
vate housing in our Nation that are 
standing dilapidated—and vacant. 

In addition, there are 4.5 million occu- 
pied homes that are deficient in some 
major respect so as to render them sub- 
standard. 

This is a frightening situation, espe- 
cially so when Congress is called upon 
annually to vote millions of dollars for 
public housing and urban renewal proj- 
ects. 

I, and the people I represent, believe 
that the Federal dole is not the answer. 
We believe the answer is to provide an 
incentive for these people to maintain 
and repair substandard dwellings. 

Today, I have introduced legislation 
which I believe will go far toward ac- 
complishing that objective. 


This is a multipurpose bill. Basically, 


it will permit income tax deductions as 
an incentive for home and property im- 
provements. 
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This is the tradition that has made our 
Nation great. In contrast, the philos- 
ophy of the Federal handout is sapping 
the vitality and independence of our peo- 
ple. I believe the finest objective the 
Federal Government could set would be 
a goal of permitting our people to help 
themselves, thereby regaining a feeling 
of independence and pride. 

But there is more involved here than 
the basic difference of philosophy of 
government. 

In addition to providing an incentive 
for home and property owners, this bill 
if enacted would give a tremendous shot 
in the arm to our sagging economy. 
Plumbers, electricians, carpenters, roof- 
ers, glaziers, paperers, contractors, hard- 
ware and lumber stores, all phases of the 
building and construction industry would 
benefit from a surge of business. So 
much so, I believe, that most of the reve- 
nue loss generated from passage of this 
bill would be recaptured in rejuvenated 
business activity, increased income, and 
profits. 

In addition—and this is no small mat- 
ter—our State, county, city, and school 
governments would benefit tremendously 
as substandard housing is repaired and 
its valuation is increased on the local tax 
rolls. 

Here, indeed, is where the Government 
and this Congress can enact legislation 
and properly assert the claim of “Fed- 
eral aid’”—for this is the type of “aid” I 
believe most Americans would prefer we 
dole out: aid our citizens and our local 
governments to help themselves. 

Let me briefly explain the provisions 
of this bill. It would permit a taxpayer 
to deduct a maximum of $750 during a 
taxable year for expenditures made to 
repair or improve property used as his 
principal residence. 

In addition, the owner of rental prop- 
erty would be permitted to amortize over 
60 months the expenditures made for re- 
pairs, replacements, or improvements in- 
tended to increase the livability, utility, 
safety, or value of property. Improve- 
ments or additions which would increase 
the total amount of floorspace used for 
dwelling purposes would not be de- 
ductible. 

As you well know, under our existing 
Internal Revenue Code, a homeowner 
cannot deduct any expense for major 
improvements to his home. He can—if 
he itemizes deductions—subtract only 
the interest paid on a loan for such im- 
provement or repair. 

Nor do landlords have an incentive to 
repair substandard housing. While they 
can declare depreciation—they are not 
permitted to deduct expenses for capital 
improvements such as remodeling, re- 
placing a roof, and so forth. 

Is it any wonder that so much of our 
greatest national asset, our housing, is 
substandard? 

The answer is obvious—and the fault 
is ours. Through our restrictive tax 
laws, we have built in an incentive for 
home and property owners to keep hous- 
ing substandard, for they can ill afford 
to make the needed repairs. Do not 
think that we are not paying for such 
shortsightedness. Reflect but briefly on 
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the billions spent in the past decade for 
public housing and urban renewal. 

Let me set forth a few statistics that 
point to the great need for this legisla- 
tion: 

In the 1956 National Housing Inven- 
tory, nearly 2 million owner-occupied 
housing units were reported to be dilapi- 
dated. Of this number, 1.7 million were 
occupied by owners whose annual in- 
comes were less than $6,000. 

Is it not obvious that these people— 
battling the high cost of living, inflation, 
and day-to-day expenses—cannot afford 
and have no incentive to make extensive 
repairs to their substandard dwellings? 

This same survey showed that another 
4.5 million homes are deficient in some 
major respect so as to be substandard. 

The occupants of many of these dwell- 
ings in need of repair are our elderly 
citizens—and those with large families 
who can afford no better. The enforce- 
ment of housing codes to bring such sub- 
standard housing into the realm of safety 
imposes a severe financial strain upon 
their limited resources. Passage of this 
bill will not only offer them an incentive, 
but a measure of financial and tax relief 
as well. 

Equally important as the rehabilitation 
of existing substandard housing is the 
prevention of deterioration and decay in 
homes that are not yet blighted. How 
many homes in each of your districts are 
now in need of paint and repair—and 
how long will it be before they become 
part of a slum? While we have spent 
billions battling the effect, we have neg- 
lected entirely the cause. 

There will be those who argue that pas- 
sage of this bill will ‘“‘cost’’ the Federal 
Government severely in tax returns— 
that the answer lies in heavy Federal 
spending for urban renewal and public 
housing, programs on which billions of 
tax dollars have been lavished. A fal- 
lacious argument, indeed. The street of 
the Federal dole is a street of no return. 
It has but one destination: fiscal insol- 
vency, dependency, bureaucracy. 

I sincerely believe the bill I have in- 
troduced today points the way to a sensi- 
ble and equitable solution to one of our 
Nation’s most pressing problems, that of 
adequate and safe housing for our citi- 
zens. By passage of this bill, we can 
extend the hand of cooperation to our 
people and our local government who 
need it most. 

I strongly urge my colleagues here to 
consider the measure closely and join 
with me in seeking its early adoption. 





Salute to Schell City 
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HON. WILLIAM J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to make this 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
because I honestly believe I have an 
opportunity to say just a few words 
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a small community in the Fourth 
Missouri District which is unique so far 
as its determination to set about solving 
its own problems and refusing to yield 
to the temptation to give up the struggle. 

Schell City is a community of 450 
people in northern Vernon County on 
the south side of the Osage River. It 
has recently been the object of a long 
feature story in the Sunday edition of 
the Springfield (Mo.) News and Leader. 
Springfield is the nearest metropolitan 
center to Schell City. Earlier the Daily 
Mail of Nevada, Mo., the county seat 
of Vernon County, had published a 
lengthy feature story similar to that in 
the Springfield paper. 

Noteworthy are some of the descrip- 
tions by the Springfield News and Leader 
which heads its editorial “The Schell 
City Story: A Village Wakes Up.” Inthe 
language of Mayor Warren O. Haddix: 

We woke up to the fact the town was 
dying and we decided we weren't going to 
let that happen. 


I said previously that what is happen- 
ing to Schell City may be unique, and I 
meant that about a year ago on the 
Senate side of the Congress, Senator 
Kart Monopt, of South Dakota, offered a 
bill which would create a commission to 
study the problems of small towns. 
After adjournment, the residents of this 
community invited their Congressman 
to appear before a meeting of the Schell 
City Lions Club and were interested in a 
cosponsorship by their Congressman of 
a similar bill on the House side. No 
such bill was ever prepared and intro- 
duced and the clear implication is that 
the people of this community decided 
they would not wait for any further 
studies, but would set about to rejuve- 
nate their own town by their own efforts 
through cooperation and mutual help 
without the necessity of any outside as- 
sistance. 

The first step was the formation of the 
Schell City Industrial Development 
Committee. They made a few simple 
surveys and found there was an ample 
labor supply and set out to locate a gar- 
ment factory. The committee found 
that the pump in the middle of Main 
Street was not an adequate source of 
water, and proceeded to install a fine, 
modern water system. Dial telephones 
became a reality and was another item 
of progress together with the purchase 
of new fire equipment. There has just 
been completed a new brick post office 
building, with a concrete parking lot, to 
be dedicated on May 29. It is the priv- 
ilege and pleasure of their Congressman 
to participate in the dedication cere- 
monies. A newspaper office has just 
been opened, and in April the first edi- 
tion of the Schell City Ledger to be 
printed in the town in 12 years came off 
the press. Then this progressive com- 
munity discovered it did not have a doc- 
tor, once having had five doctors but the 
last one had passed on more than 5 years 
ago. The committee approached the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation who helps 
find physicians for rural areas and the 
business people of this “Never say die” 
town proceeded to form a corporation 
and sold shares at $25 each in the amount 
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of $35,000 to obtain a medical center. 
The center will be ready for occupancy in 
8 weeks. The American Academy of 
General Practice in its March conven- 
tion in Philadelphia pronounced this 
medical center as the most dramatic and 
artistic recently undertaken in the 
United States. 

The Schell City Lions Club has been 
very active in this community rejuvena- 
tion, and in the midst of this program, 
was organized and chartered. One of 
the first moves of this club was to lead 
a cleanup, paintup campaign and sug- 
gested that some of the old fashioned 
wooden store awnings that dated the 
buildings be removed. Then quickly 
came the countersuggestion that these 
should not be removed as it might spoil 
the unique architectural features. The 
club and the citizens promptly decided 
to accent these old awnings by repairing 
and building more, and also to continue 
such signs as General Store painted 
flat above the awnings in the old time 
way. Thus, the new look for Schell 
City will be that of an antique nature, 
interesting enough to attract comment 
and lure visitors. 

The Lions Club members look forward 
to the time that there may be an in- 
teresting museum in town. The M. K. 
& T. Railroad Station may someday serve 
as such a museum, as mainline pas- 
senger trains between St. Louis and Gal- 
veston do not presently schedule a stop 
at Schell City. 

Why so much publicity about this 
movement? Because, I repeat again, it 
is unique when a small community is 
determined to improve its town with no 
help but its own. The industrial de- 
velopment committee expects to main- 
tain this publicity to attract visitors to 
its historic sites, but will continue to 
look for industry which it confidently 
expects to attract. After the new doc- 
tor, there will have to be a prescription 
shop. There seems to be no end to their 
plans and promotions. 

Both Mayor Haddix and Adrian Las- 
ley, president of the Lions Club, say that 
the nearby city of Nevada is becoming 
worried for fear these progressive citi- 
zens will try to move the county seat to 
Schell City. 

Citizens of Schell City, your Congress- 
man and all those who have been in- 
terested observers in your most progres- 
sive program of self-help, repeat “We 
salute you, Schell City.” 





Waterway User Charge Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 25, I introduced H.R. 
12395, a bill to establish the Inland Navi- 
gation Commission and to authorize the 
provision and collection of fair and rea- 
sonable charges for use of inland water- 
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way navigational improvements, con- 
structed, maintained, or operated with 
Federal funds, and for other purposes. 

Representing as I do, from the stani- 
point of population, the largest rail- 
road population in the United States 
H.R. 12395 was introduced to eliminate 
an inequitable situation that discrimi- 
nates against the Nation’s railroads, and 
users Of the highway system of the 
Nation. 

If H.R. 12395 is enacted into law in- 
land waterway users would pay a 
user’s charge to the Federal Govern- 
ment and thus remedy the existing evil 
of unfair competition that exists in our 
ene nationwide transportation sys- 

m. 

From the earliest days of the United 
States, Congress has expended public 
funds for the improvement of naviga- 
tion on inland waterways. In the early 
period of our history these expenditures 
were relatively small. 

These expenditures have greatly in- 
creased over the years, however, and as 
they have increased the justification for 
them has become increasingly weaker. 
The country is now fully settled and en- 
joys an efficient and mature transporta- 
tion system. Government spending for 
all purposes is at a very high level. So 
are taxes. Use of tax revenues to im- 
prove inland navigation, once a public 
benefit, has become a public burden. 
General tax revenues that should be 
spent for general public purposes, or 
conserved to permit tax reduction, are 
being spent instead to provide special 
benefits to identifiable classes of our cit~ 
izens who could easily pay the cost of 
those benefits wherever they derive from 
economically sound projects. And, of 
course, in situations where this would not 
be the case the improvements should not 
be made. The time has come to put the 
Nation’s inland waterways on a sound 
economic basis by imposing compensa- 
tory user charges to be paid by those 
who directly benefit from these expendi- 
tures and thus to remove an unjustifi- 
able burden from the taxpayers and the 
Treasury. 

There is almost no dispute as to the 
correctness of the user charge principle. 
Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman and Dwight D. Eisenhower have 
all publicly urged the imposition of such 
charges for the use of publicly provided 
transportation facilities. Virtually all 
economists who have considered the 
question have advocated such charges; 
and the Transportation Association of 
America, through its carrier, shipper, 
user and investor panels—excepting only 
the waterway panel—has endorsed the 
principle. Agreement in principle, how- 
ever, is of no avail without a means of 
putting the principle into effect. This 
bill is such a means of effectuating this 
principle as respects inland waterways. 
It does not extend to other types of 
transportation facilities furnished at 
public expense because it seems probable 
that adequate charges for use of those 
facilities will ultimately be collected by 
other means. Commercial users of the 
highways furnished at the expense of the 
United States do not now contribute in 
just proportion to their use, but the 
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Federal Highway Act of 1956 provides the 
necessary machinery for adjusting high- 
way user charges to that end. And offi- 
cials of the airline industry have ex- 
pressed their willingness to pay user 
charges through other special means. 
For that reason, the present bill is con- 
fined to inland waterways. The need in 
the case of waterways, in other words, 
appears more clear cut. No user charge 
of any kind has been paid by those 
who operate on inland waterways and 
spokesmen for the waterway industry 
have even opposed the user charge prin- 
ciple. Such an attitude is completely 
without justification. 

The bill would establish an Inland 
Navigation Commission consisting of 
five members, three to be full time and 
two to be ex officio the incumbents for 
the time being of the positions of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Comptroller 
General. The Commission thus formed 
is directed to estimate the cost of inland 
waterway improvements as defined in 
the bill, the nature and extent of the use 
that will be made of such waterways, 
and to impose on users fair charges 
which will approximately compensate 
the United States for that cost. Provi- 
sion is made for periodic revisions of 
charges as experience dictates. No ef- 
fort will be made to recover costs already 
laid out in projects no longer used and 
useful. Users will be asked to pay only 
for the remaining undepreciated cost of 
projects now useful, the cost of future 
projects amortized over a period not to 
exceed 50 years, and current mainte- 
nance and administrative costs. 

In performing this task the Commis- 
sion is authorized and directed to obtain 
the fullest possible information and to 
consider any information or views that 
may be submitted to it by interested per- 
sons. It may make reasonable classifi- 
cations of users, vessels, and types of 
use. It must publish its orders and de- 
terminations to the end that all affected 
persons will be well aware of their obli- 
gations thereunder. 

Charges imposed on owners and op- 
erators of cargo vessels are to be based 
primarily on ton-miles. The Commission 
will also be at liberty to consider and 
apply any other relevant criteria, such 
as those specified in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Act. There are in addition cer- 
tain flat charges to be imposed on all 
vessels. Pleasure craft and Government- 
owned vessels, as well as commercial 
vessels, are included. This is necessary 
to eliminate the possibility of discrimi- 
nation against any particular class of 
operators that might otherwise exist. It 
is the intention of the bill, however, that 
the Commission shall impose on pleasure 
craft only such limited charges as are 
appropriate to the nature of the use 
made by such craft of inland waterways 
and the improvements therein. 

The scheme of user charges set up by 
the bill does not contemplate the impo- 
sition of charges that vary with the cost 
of particular works used by particular 
vessels. Any attempt to establish spe- 

cific charges for the use of specific locks, 
dams, channels, and the like would be 
wholly impractical. Instead, an overall 
approach has been used whereby the 
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total cost of all inland waterway naviga- 
tion facilities will be recovered through 
charges that are uniform throughout 
the country for the same classes and 
types of operations. In this way the 
aim of reimbursement will be achieved 
through fair and moderate charges that 
are nondiscriminatory, and no major 
economic dislocations will ensue. This 
is exactly the principle applied to financ- 
ing of the highway program. 

The Government is given authority to 
collect moderate fines for failure to obey 
the lawful orders of the Commission and 
to collect by civil action any user 
charges unpaid. Users are given a right 
to appeal to the courts from any Com- 
mission order they deem unlawful or 
otherwise improper. 

Enactment of this bill would greatly 
improve the transportation system of the 
United States and would benefit the gen- 
eral taxpayers. The existence of free 
facilities at the disposal of waterway op- 
erators, moreover, has proved to be a 
discriminatory burden to other forms of 
transportation, such as railroads and 
pipelines, that pay their own costs plus 
taxes in addition. Users of inland water- 
ways are an identifiable group entirely 
able financially to pay the full costs of 
transportation and, in the case of com- 
mercial operators, to pass along to their 
customers an appropriate portion of 
those costs. It is an illusion to assume 
that subsidized transportation by inland 
waterway is cheap. In fact, much of it 
is expensive and wasteful. Transporta- 
tion subsidies that are not related to 
economic needs generate excessive ca- 
pacity which becomes a costly drain on 
national resources. And, in any event, 
free facilities enjoyed by waterway oper- 
ators create wasteful distortions in the 
economy because each shipper’s decision 
to use water transportation is almost al- 
ways dictated at least in part by con- 
siderations of special cost benefit pro- 
vided by taxpayers rather than by the 
true cost advantages of that mode of 
transportation. Enactment of the bill 
would, therefore, constitute a_ signifi- 
cant step toward a national transporta- 
tion system that conforms to economic 
reality. 

Attention is invited to the fact that 
all of the dates in the attached bill have 
been corrected so as to advance each 
date by 1 year: 

A Britt To ESTABLISH THE INLAND NAVIGATION 
COMMISSION; To AUTHORIZE THE PROVISION 
AND COLLECTION OF FAIR AND REASONABLE 
CHARGES FOR USE OF INLAND WATERWAY 
NAVIGATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS CONSTRUCTED, 
MAINTAINED, OR OPERATED WITH FEDERAL 
FUNDS; AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHorT TrtLE.—This Act may be 
cited as the “Inland Navigation Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 2. Poticy.—It is hereby declared to 
be the national policy to recover the cost of 
certain inland waterway improvements, to 
the extent that they are used and useful in 
navigation and are provided in whole or in 
part through the expenditure of Federal 
funds, hy requiring payment from the users 
thereof of fair and reasonable user charges 
that will in the aggregate approximate the 
otherwise unreimbursed cost thereof to the 

United States. 
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Sec. 3. DeFInITION.—For purposes of this 

Act, 
(a) “capital cost’ means the cost to the 
United States or any of its departments or 
agencies of constructing, reconstructing (in- 
cluding interest during construction or re- 
construction at a rate per annum equal to 
the weighted average rate per annum paid 
by the United States on new issues of debt 
securities, of maturities exceeding five years, 
during the calendar year next preceding the 
calendar year in which expenditures are 
made or to be made, plus one-half percent 
per annum to cover the administrative cost 
of borrowing), or procuring any improve- 
ment to any inland waterway used or useful 
for navigation of such nature as to be prop- 
erly attributable to capital account under 
generally accepted accounting principles, in- 
cluding, without limitation, dams, locks, 
bridges, cuts, fills, dump areas, rights of way, 
relocations, lighthouses, channels, canals, 
buildings, offices, docks, piers, and pilings; 

(b) “Commission” means the Inland Navi- 
gation Commission established hereby; 

(c) “cost,” when applied to inland water- 
way improvements means the Federal funds 
paid out or to be paid out in any given 
period for 

(1) operating and maintaining inland 
waterway improvements for purposes of 
navigation (including all administrative ele- 
ments thereof); 

(2) administering and enforcing this act; 

(3) amortizing over a period not to exceed 
fifty years from date of the respective ex- 
penditures (including interest on the un- 
amortized portion at the rate specified in 
(a) hereof) the capital cost of inland water- 
way improvements paid out subsequent to 
December 31, 1960; and 

(4) amortizing over a period not to exceed 
thirty years from December 31, 1960 (includ- 
ing interest on the unamortized portion at 
the rate of 4 percent per annum) the ap- 
proximate undepreciated capital cost of in- 
land waterway improvements used and use- 
ful for purposes of navigation at such date, 
which cost may be considered equivalent to 
any estimate thereof that may be furnished 
to the Commission by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army; 

(dad) “Federal funds” means public monies 
or credits of the United States or any of its 
departments or agencies, whether directly 
paid or applied for purposes mentioned in 
this act or indirectly so paid or applied 
through non-Federal agencies; 

(e) “improved,” when applied to any 
waterway, means one that has been or is 
being partly or wholly constructed, main- 
tained, operated, marked, deepened, widened, 
or otherwise altered in aid of navigation with 
Federal funds; 

(f) “improvement” means any thing or 
service supplied to or for any waterway in 
aid of navigation by expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds; 

(g) “inland waterway” means any use and 
useful improved waterway or portion thereof 
the improvements to which are primarily for 
the use of vessels other than oceangoing 
vessels, except the Great Lakes and their 
interconnecting channels, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and international boundary waters; 

(h) “vessel” means every description of 
water craft or other artificial contrivance 
used, or capable of being used, as a means of 
transportation on water; 

(i) “waterway” means any navigable river, 
lake, canal, channel or other body of water, 
natural or artificial, located in the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. COMMISSION.— 

(a) To carry out the policy set forth in 
Sec. 2 hereof there is hereby established the 
Inland Navigation Commission, consisting of 
five Commissioners, three of whom (one be- 
ing designated as Chairman) shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and two 
of whom shall be ex officio the incumbents 
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for the time being of the offices of Secretary 
of the Treasury and Comptroller General. 
The Commissioners so appointed by the 
President shall continue in office as desig- 
nated by the President for terms of two, 
four, and six years, respectively, from the 
effective date of this Act. Their successors 
shall be appointed for terms of six years in 
the same manner as the Commissioners orig- 
appointed, except that any person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
lecessor was appointed shall be appoint- 
ed only for the remainder of such term. No 
more than two of the Commissioners, ex- 
cluding Commissioners ex officio, shall be 
appointed from the same political party. 
Each Commissioner shall receive basic com- 
tion at the rate of $20,000 per annum, 
except that Commissioners ex officio shall 
receive no additional compensation for their 
services as such. 

(b) Three Commissioners shall constitute 
a quorum. The principal office of the Com- 
mission shall be in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Commission shall have an official 
seal, to be kept in the custody of its Chair- 
man or such officer as he shall designate, 
which shall be judicially noticed. 

Sec. 5. GENERAL PowERs or COMMISSION.— 
For the purpose of carrying out its func- 
tions the Commission— 

(a) May sue and be sued; 

(b) May adopt, amend, and repeal by- 
laws, Tules, and regulations governing the 
manner in which its business may be con- 
ducted and the powers vested in it may be 
exercised; 

(c) May make and carry out any contracts 
or agreements deemed necessary or desirable 
in the conduct of its business; 

(d) May appoint and fix the compensation, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1949, of such officers, 
attorneys, and employees as may be nec- 
essary for the conduct of its business, 
define their authority and duties, and dele- 
gate to them powers vested in the Com- 
mission; and 

(e) May make rules, regulations, and or- 
ders respecting the issuance of licenses and 
the establishment of charges and requiring 
the filing of reports by owners, operators, 
trustees, agents, masters, or charterers of 
vessels subject to the provisions of this Act 
in such form and of such content as will aid 
it in performing its duties hereunder. 

Sec. 6. User CHARGES.— 

(a) On or before December 31, 1961, the 
Commission shall estimate, for each of the 
calendar years 1962, 1963, and 1964, (i) the 
approximate cost of inland waterway im- 
provements, (ii) the probable character and 
extent of the navigational use to which in- 
land waterways will be put by all users, in- 
cluding the United States, the States, and 
their agencies and instrumentalities, (ili) 
the probable classes and numbers of users 
thereof, and (iv) the numbers and types of 
vessels which will probably navigate inland 
waterways. Every third year thereafter the 
Commission shall make like estimates for 
succeeding three-year periods. 

(b) The Commission’s estimate of the ap- 
proximate cost of inland waterway improve- 
ments for the respective calendar years 1962, 
1963, and 1964 may, in the Commission’s 
discretion, be based on the cost thereof for 
the respective calendar years 1958, 1959, and 
1960 as determined by the Commission. 
Each estimate made every third year there- 
after may likewise be based on the cost 
thereof for the three calendar years imme- 
diately preceding the year in which such 
estimate is made. 

(c) On or before December 31, 1961, on the 
basis of the estimates provided for in (a) and 
(b) hereof, the Commission shall determine, 
subject to the provisions of section 7 hereof, 
the kind and amount of charges which, when 
imposed on persons (including the United 
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States, the States, and their agencies and 
instrumentalities) expected to use inland 
waterways during the calendar years 1962, 
1963, and 1964, will yield amounts approxi- 
mately equal to the estimated cost of inland 
waterway improvements for that period. 
Every third year thereafter the Commission 
shall make a like determination for each 
succeeding three-year period. 

(d) In making the estimates provided for 
in (a) and (b) hereof and the determina- 
tions provided for in (c) hereof, the Com- 
mission may use information assembled by 
its staff or by any other agency of the United 
States, reported to it by users, or submitted 
to it at any public hearings it may hold for 
the purpose. The Commission is hereby au- 
thorized to avail itself of services, informa- 
tion, or personnel furnished, on a reim- 
bursable basis when appropriate, by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, the 
Maritime Administration, or any other de- 
partment or agency of the United States. 
The Commission shall publish in the Federal 
Register, not later than six momths after the 
making of any estimate or determination 
provided for by (a), (b), or (c) hereof, an 
order summarizing the factual basis of each 
such estimate or determination and the pro- 
jections and assumptions which may form 
@ part of such basis. The Commission shall 
afford interested persons an opportunity to 
submit written comments thereon and shall 
consider such comments in making subse- 
quent estimates and determinations. 

(e) May make rules, regulations, and or- 
of user charges to be imposed (subject to 
sec. 7 hereof), the Commission may establish 
reasonable classifications of users based on 
character and extent of estimated use, and 
types of vessels used, or to be used, and may 
establish charges varying as among such 
classifications; but there shall be no varia- 
tion in form or amount of user charges by 
reason of particular inland waterways used 
or to be used. The Commission shall take 
into account the amounts, if any, by which 
estimates made under (a) and (b) hereof 
for prior periods shall have proved excessive 
or inadequate. 

(f) Determinations of user charges made 
in accordance with this section shall be 
published as orders of the Commission in 
the Federal Register not later than January 
15 next succeeding the making of the deter- 
mination and shall be prominently displayed, 
in appropriate form, in United States Post 
Offices and other public places as soon there- 
after as may be. Payment of not less than 
one third of such user charges shall be re- 
quired not later than June 30 of each cal- 
endar year succeeding such determination 
and shall be made to the Treasury Depart- 
ment pursuant to regulations to be promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Such payment shall be evidenced by a li- 
cense or licenses to be issued by the Com- 
mission; but the Commission may by order 
exempt any person or class of persons from 
the licensing requirement if, in its judgment, 
the necessity for obtaining or displaying 
such license would be unduly burdensome 
and would not further the purposes of this 
Act. 

(g) The owner, operator, trustee, agent, 
master, or charterer of any vessel subject to 
this Act shall be liable for payment of the 
charges imposed by the Commission under 
this Act. 

(h) As soon as practicable after its or- 
ganization the Commission shall compile 
and publish in the Federal Register a list 
of the inland waterways or portions thereof 
comprehended by this Act and may there- 
after from time to time amend or modify 
such list. 

Sec.7. MEASURE OF UsER CHarcEes.—User 
charges imposed hereunder shall be meas- 
ured in the following manner: 

(a) CARGO VESSELS.—Cargo vessels of more 
than five gross displacement tons shall be 
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subject. to charges based primarily: on ton- 
miles. To the extent that information 
deemed reliable shall be in the possession 
of the Commission, charges may vary ac- 
cording to classes of vessels and classes of 
cargo carried or to be carried, 

(b) PASSENGER VESSELS.—Passenger vessels 
certified for the transportation of 10 or more 
passengers for hire shall be subject to 
charges based primarily on passenger-miles. 

(c) All Vessels —In addition to the charge 
or charges measured in the manner set forth 
in (a) and (b) hereof, vessels shall be sub- 
ject to— 

(i) a flat charge per horsepower, in the 
case of self-propelled vessels of more than 50 
installed horsepower; and 

(ii) a flat charge per foot for each foot of 
overall length, in the case of all other ves- 
sels exceeding 30 feet in such length. 

(ad) Apportionment—The Commission 
shall initially fix charges under (c) hereof 
calculated to yield approximately 10 per 
centum of the aggregate cost to be recovered 
in any given period. The Commission shall 
initially fix charges under (a) and (b) hereof 
to recover the remaining 90 per centum of 
such aggregate cost at levels such that the 
aggregate receipts attributable to vessels sub- 
ject to (a) shall bear approximately the same 
proportion to those attributable to vessels 
subject to (b) as the aggregate gross displace- 
ment tonnage of vessels subject to (a) bears 
to that of vessels subject to (b). In 1965 or 
thereafter the Commission may by order es- 
tablish percentages or proportions differing 
from those specified in this section, and may 
fix charges accordingly. 

Sec. 8. PENALTIES AND ACTIONS.— 

(a) On and after July 1, 1962, it shall be 
unlawful for any person to operate any ves- 
sel on any inland waterway unless an appro- 
priate license or exemption therefrom has 
been issued in respect of such vessel, and 
such license, if any, is carried thereon, and 
is shown on demand to any person thereunto 
duly authorized by the Commission. The 
owner, operator, trustee, agent, master or 
charterer of any such vessel shall be liable 
to a fine of $250 for each offense, each day 
of operation or use on an inland waterway 
to constitute a separate offense. Such fine 
may be recovered in any district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
defendant resides by action of the United 
States attorney for such district on informa- 
tion of the Commission. 

(b) Willful failure to file any report re- 
quired by the Commission pursuant to sec- 
tion 5(e) hereof shall subject the offender to 
a fine of not to exceed $1,000. Knowingly 
false statements as to material facts made 
in any such report shall subject the maker 
thereof to the penalties imposed for perjury 
in the courts of the United States. 

(c) ‘The Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by authorized and directed to collect by civil 
action or suit in admiralty instituted in 
any district court of the United States in 
which the defendant resides or the vessel 
is located any and all charges established 
by the Commission that may be due and 
unpaid. Such civil action may be taken 
against any of the persons liable for pay~ 
ment of such charges or fees, but the availa- 
bility of such action shall not constitute a 
bar to a suit in admiralty against the vessel. 

Sec. 9. REview.—Any person aggrieved by 
an order of the Commission may apply to 
the Commission for reconsideration of such 
order. The Commission shall have power to 
grant or deny such application and to abro- 
gate or modify such order. Its action in so 
doing shall become final and conclusive 
thirty days after notification thereof shall 
have been published in the Federal Reg- 
ister unless within that period a petition 
for review shall have been filed by a person 
aggrieved by such action in the. United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit or in the United States 
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Court of A for the circuit in which 
such sada eeatiden: Such court shall have 
the same jurisdiction and powers in this 
regard as in the case of petitions to re- 
view orders of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion now or hereafter provided by law. The 
judgment of the court shall be final subject 
to review by the Supreme Court upon cer- 
tiorari or certification as now or hereafter 
provided by law. The filing of an applica- 
tion for reconsideration shall not operate as 
a stay of the Commission’s order, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Commission; and 
the filing of a petition for review shall not 
operate as such a stay, unless otherwise 
ordered by the court. 

Sec. 10. REPeALS.—All acts, resolutions, or 
parts thereof inconsistent with this Act are 


hereby repealed. 





Address by Senator Chavez to New 
Mexico National Guard Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on May 
15, I delivered an address to the New 
Mexico National Guard Conference, at 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Speech By SeENaTOR DENNIS CHAVEZ, NEW 
MeExiIco NATIONAL GUARD CONFERENCE 


In the past 5 years the concepts of war- 
fare and military tactics have been affected 
by greater technological gains than in any 
other period in our history. The outlook 
for the future is for even more accelerated 
advances as the total of our scientific ex- 
periences pyramids toward yet unknown at- 
tainments. 

In this era of rapid achievement and 
change, the military services are continually 
rushing toward positions where their mis- 
sions must be reexamined. The old must be 
cast aside or revitalized to fulfill new tasks. 
New formula and new attitudes must obtain. 

At these points, where the new order of 
things begins, the military services are being 
challenged as to their capacity to play new 
roles, to fill voids no other can, to alter 
direction to seek out new solutions. 

Today, there remain a good many people 
who advocate a lesser role for the National 
Guard. In viewing the great problems of our 
time and the economic and strategic con- 
cepts which must be weighed in charting our 
course, they judge the National Guard in 
terms of previous wars, in terms of older 
concepts. They are always looking back. 
Today, in all our policies we must set our 
sights before us, not behind us. 

In looking back, these detractors of the 
National Guard don’t fail to see the great 
achievements of the National Guard—the 
fighting at the rude bridge at Concord, or the 
bolstering of our forces in the great wars, 
or the poignant sacrifice of the New Mexico 
National Guard at Bataan. No, they see all 
these things, and further they fully realize 
what the National Guard has meant to the 
Nation in the past. The trouble with these 
people is they delineate the Guard's present 

potential by the yardstick of its past con- 
tributions. 
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They see the National Guard of today as 
it was before. They think, “Yes; it was good 
then, but we don’t fight that kind of war 
any more.” They don’t look ahead and en- 

the great roles that the guard is 
capable of playing. They don’t look ahead 
and see how this potential can be linked 
with our national goals. They don’t look 
ahead and see that the National Guard can 
play various parts in a future scheme that 
it has never played before. They don’t look 
ahead and see that the potential of the Na- 
tional Guard can be utilized in offsetting the 
economic and strategic challenges that bur- 
den us as the citadel of freedom. I cannot 
emphasize enough that what the National 
Guard can do today is not and should not 
be limited to the role it played in antiquity. 

The person who desires to look ahead in 
providing for our national needs has only 
to examine the recent progress of the Na- 
tional Guard to get some hint as to the 
vast potential the guard can bring to bear 
on our great problems. 

In recent years both the Army and Air 
National Guard have taken on tasks here- 
tofore reserved for the Active Army and Air 
Force. By 1961 the Army National Guard is 
programed to operate 76 Nike-Ajax sites in 
the continental United States. The Hawaii 
Army National Guard will be manning six 
sites equipped with Nike-Hurcules missiles. 
These deadly weapons are capable of carry- 
ing atomic warheads. 

This defense screen, stretching across the 
entire expanse of the Nation, will be oper- 
ated entirely by National Guardsmen. Con- 
centrated in the most vital industrial and 
population centers, it is an integral part of 
our air defense network. 

The Air National Guard now maintains 21 
fighter squadrons on alert status with air- 
craft and crews ready to meet possibly hos- 
tile planes on short notice. The Air National 
Guard also has 4 aircraft control and warn- 
ing squadrons on alert 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. Serving as part of the active Air 
Force’s radar network, these squadrons are 
constantly on guard against sneak attacks. 

These full-time minutemen have shown 
the potential of the National Guard to par- 
ticipate in the day-to-day programs of the 
active establishment. By effectively assum- 
ing an active role in the defense of our Na- 
tion, these guardsmen have enabled the 
Active Army and Air Force to use their lim- 
ited resources and still spread our deterrent 
power over a far wider range. With the aid 
of the National Guard, the Active Army and 
Air Force have been able to take on more 
defense responsibility without increasing 
their numbers. 

It has been said again and again that the 
National Guard provides the best way to pro- 
vide adequately trained forces in sufficient 
numbers without placing too great a burden 
on our economy. 

Today the Army National Guard has 400,- 
000 men and almost all of them have com- 
pleted basic training. As a result of new 
programs which provide for the training of 
men before they join their units, the Army 
National Guard has for more than a year 
been able to concentrate on unit training. 

Last year and the year before, when it was 
proposed to cut the strength of the Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve, Congress 
resisted and set a strength floor of 400,000 
for the Army National Guard. In response 
to the will of Congress, the Army National 
Guard has maintained its strength level. 

I was pleased to learn that you in the 
New Mexico Army National Guard were suc- 
cessful in your recruiting efforts during this 
fiscal year and made a contribution to the 
maintenance of the guard’s overall strength. 
By the end of March 1960 New Mexico’s Army 
National Guard had a strength of 3,485 
and holds its place among the few States 
which consistently maintain near maximum 
strength. 
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Again this year a proposal has been pre 
sented to the Congress to cut the strength 
of the Army National Guard from 400,000 men 
to 360,000. Both the Secretary of the Army 
and the Chief of Staff of the Army have taken 
the position that the Army National Guard 
needs a strength of 400,000 in order to main- 
tain its effectiveness. Because I too am con- 
vinced that 400,000 is the minimum required, 
I will strongly resist a further cut and am 
optimistic that the majority of the Congress 
holds to the same convictions as I. Because 
the guard has the capacity to meet the greater 
challenges of the future, this effectiveness 
should not be impaired. 

With the recent completion of its nation- 
wide pentomic reorganization, the stream- 
lined Army National Guard is ready to take 
its place beside the Active Army in both 
nuclear and conventional warfare. 

The Air National Guard is also prepared as 
never before to meet the test of modern war- 
fare. Its 62,000 airmen and 8,600 officers have 
a degree of readiness never before achieved. 

As part of its modernization program dur- 
ing the next year or so, the Air National 
Guard will convert 18 squadrons to the more 
deadly and effective aircraft. These planes 
are part of the widely acclaimed Century 
Series, a term that has become more familiar 
in New Mexico than in most States since 
Albuquerque’s own 188th Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadron was the first Air National Guard 
unit in the country to receive a Century 
Series aircraft. 

The Air National Guard is also assuming 
an important airlift mission. By the end of 
the present fiscal year, the first Air National 
Guard squadron will be trained to operate 
the 4-engine C-97. Six squadrons are 
scheduled to receive a total of 48 of these 
heavy transports. By gaining an airlift capa- 
bility the Air National Guard has added 
another important link in the ever-increasing 
part it plays in national defense. 

The formidable fighting force that is the 
National Guard is spread _ strategically 
through every portion of the Nation. The 
Air National Guard is stationed on 94 flying 
fields and 42 nonflying installations. The 
Army National Guard is located in approxi- 
mately 2,500 communities drawing on the 
human wealth of virtually every corner of 
the 50 States and Puerto Rico. 

Those who have been able to look ahead 
have foreseen that the great dispersal of these 
National Guard units is an asset that can 
be applied to our national needs as no other 
can. The forward lookers have realized that 
the National Guard might be our most im- 
portant resource if our country is subjected 
to a nuclear attack. 

Those who have probed the future have 
analyzed the period following a nuclear at- 
tack at a time when our resiliency may well 
turn the tide in the overall struggle. These 
forward lookers have envisaged a recovery 
role for the National Guard that is both 
prospective and particularly suited to the na- 
ture of the National Guard. 

The National Guard is so dispersed that 
its entirety would not succumb to a nuclear 
attack. A framework of adequately trained 
forces would ultimately survive and be pre- 
pared to advance with our own nuclear re- 
taliation. It can’t be disputed that the cap- 
clusive victor in a nuclear war may well be 
the Nation that can rebound with well- 
trained land forces to occupy the enemy’s 
territory. 

Although the National Guard represents 
an impressive contribution to our defense, 
its budgetary support amounts to only about 
1% percent of the total defense budget of 
$41 billion. 

The budget request for the National 
Guard in fiscal year 1961 amounts to about 
$610 million. Although small in comparison 
to our total defense needs in this atomic 
age, this figure is enormous when compared 
to the standards of our everyday pursuits. 
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Consider, for example, that 610 million 
minutes have not passed since the birth of 


Christ. 
Here in New Mexico, the nearly 3,500 


Army guardsmen. and 525 Air guardsmen are 
caught up in this swirling tide that may well 
affect the destiny of our Nation. 

In the recent reorganijation of the Army 
National Guard, the total number of New 
Mexico units was reduced by one one—from 
52 to 51. But in terms of effectiveness, the 
reorganization of the New Mexico Army Na- 
tional Guard has greatly increased its value. 

The reorganized units are now dovetailed 
with those of the Active Army to provide 
the needed whole in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. The reorganization has enabled the 
New Mexico Army Guard to tighten its effi- 
ciency and provide for a more significant 
contribution to national defense. 

New Mexico can take pride that it has 
contributed to the commendable perform- 
ance of the National Guard throughout the 
United States in carrying out this vast re- 
organization. Extensive as the reorganiza- 
tion was, requiring changes and redistribu- 
tion from the ground up, the National Guard 
of the United States completed the reorgan- 
ization more than a year ahead of schedule. 

Two years ago, I had the pleasure of par- 
ticipating in the ceremonies when New Mex- 
ico’s fighter squadron received the first Cen- 
tury Series aircraft assigned to the Air 
National Guard. At that time the unit be- 
came the pathfinder in the Century Series 
because of its outstanding performance 
while flying the old F-80 Shooting Star, and 
because of the fine facilities available at 


SENATE 
Fripay, May 27, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Garland Evans Hopkins, L.I.D., 
minister, Walker Chapel (Methodist), 
Arlington, Va., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our God and Father, in humility we 
bow our heads and in filial love lift up 
our hearts to Thee. Thou knowest us. 
We are Thy children, inheriting from 
Thee our spiritual being, each of us a 
part of Thee, possessors of Thy nature, 
capable of growth into the stature of our 
elder brother, Jesus Christ. 

Thou knowest, too, that we are men, 
of the earth, earthy; of the world, 
worldly; children of our fathers before 
us, inheriting from them our human na- 
ture, tempted by our senses, often suc- 
cumbing to selfishness, pride, envy, ambi- 
tion; sometimes rising to unselfish cour- 
age, unflinching sacrifice, heroic en- 
deavor. 

We thank Thee for our dual natures 
and for showing us through Jesus of 
Nazareth that we can overcome the flesh 
and can grow spiritually into complete 
likeness to Thee. That we still fail to 
measure up to the fullness of the stature 
that was in Christ Jesus does not frus- 
trate us. What does disturb us is the 
slowness of our growth in spiritual stat- 
ure, the dimness of our spiritual sight, 
the daily failure to do the things we 
know we ought to do, and the daily doing 
of things, saying of words, thinking of 
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Kirtland Air Force Base. With newer and 
more advanced aircraft being made avail- 
able to the Air National Guard in the next 
several years, it is probable that the 188th 
will be given an opportunity to get even 
more advanced Century Series aircraft. In 
fact, I have been informed that the New 
Mexico Air National Guard will have F-102 
fighters in the near future. The announce- 
ment will be made within the next few days. 

During the present fiscal year, the Federal 
Government provided a total of $3,394,547 for 
support of the New Mexico Army National 
Guard. The dollar support for the New 
Mexico Air National Guard totaled $1,501,781 
during the fiscal year. 

These figures are large, but they are hardly 
close to the total Federal investment in the 
New Mexico National Guard. Including 
buildings, equipment, and other capitalized 
items, the total Federal investment in the 
New Mexico National Guard, both Army and 
Air, is more than $54 million. This repre- 
sents a capital investment of $13,500 for 
every guardsman in the State. 

Since 1950, when Congress enacted the 
National Defense Facilities Act, New Mexico 
has made great strides in providing the most 
up-to-date structures possible for its Army 
National Guard units. During the past 10 
years, a total of $639,037 in Federal funds 
have been contributed for obligation for the 
construction of 10 new armories in New 
Mexico. The Congress has appropriated for 
contribution toward the construction of two 
more armories, at Espanola and Socorro. In 
addition, projects for the construction of 


thoughts we ought not to have done, said, 
thought. 

Help us to lift our vision beyond our- 
selves, our interests—even our country. 
Help us to conduct the affairs of state 
and our country’s international relation- 
ships apart from greed, avarice, and lust 
for power. Help us to apply in our inter- 
national relationships principles of love, 
justice, and humility. Let us deal with 
others as we wish to be dealt with, ever 
mindful of the rights we claim, careful 
never to violate rights we cherish, when 
claimed by others. Let us beware the 
foresworn posture, and be ever ready to 
take the first step toward conciliation 
and peace, however great the provocation 
may have been. Give us such confidence 
in the strength and righteousness of our 
Nation’s cause that we shall never feel 
demeaned or humbled to admit error, 
right wrong, or walk the extra mile. 
Help us really to believe that being Chris- 
tian is practical politics. 

This we pray in the name of Him who 
was not demeaned by walking the extra 
mile, even though it led to the cross; who 
losing, won; who dying, lived; who de- 
feated, triumphed; even our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 26, 1960, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
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armories at Clayton and Las Vegas are in the 
bill for authorization in fiscal year 1961. 

As a Senator, I have witnessed the adop- 
tion of programs to increase the prepared- 
ness of the National Guard. I am proud of 
my support of these programs for on my 
visits to New Mexico I have seen and heard 
of the effects of these programs here at home. 
I have experienced great pride in what you 
have done for our State and Nation. 

Military leaders in Washington have called 
the National Guard our readiest reserve 
force. The manifest preparedness of the 
National Guard throughout the United 
States, and its contributions to the round- 
the-clock defense network of the Nation 
have demonstrated the capability of the Na- 
tional Guard, both Army and Air, to operate 
the highly technical weapons required in 
modern warfare. Furthermore, the modern 
Minutemen have shown that the National 
Guard is ready to participate in the day-to- 
day programs of the active establishment. 

In spite of the rapid advances in military 
science, the guard has kept pace. But the 
present high degree of effectiveness in the 
National Guard is not the outer limit of its 
effectiveness. 

Those who must muster our means to 
meet the challenges of this modern age must 
not fail to apply all the resources in our 
great arsenal. Most of all, in applying these 
resources, they must look to them from the 
standpoint of our future needs and not in 
terms of their previous use. Let us look 
ahead with confidence that the Nationel 
Guard is America’s up-to-the-minute men, 
ready, willing and able for service to our 
State and Nation. 


to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 26, 1960, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 166) authorizing the Architect 
of the Capitol to permit certain tempo- 
rary and permanent construction work 
on the Capitol Grounds in connection 
with the erection of a building on pri- 
vately owned property adjacent thereto. 





MESSAGE FORM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1833) authorizing the 
establishment of a national historic site 
at Bent’s Old Fort, near La Junta, Colo., 
and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection there- 
with be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Insurance Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to act 
on the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, and withdraw- 
ing the nominations of George O. Mauk, 
to be postmaster at Yolyn, W. Va., and 
Robert V. Loft, to be postmaster at Cap- 
ron, Ill.; which nominating message was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. KEATING (for Mr. Hruska), from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Oren R. Lewis, of Virginia, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of Vir- 


ginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 





POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 





ENTERING OF MOTION FOR RE- 
CONSIDERATION OF VOTE DIS- 
AGREEING TO RESOLUTION OF 
RATIFICATION OF EXECUTIVE 
N, 86TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. FuLsricnT], 
I enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution approving the 
ratification of Executive N, 86th Con- 
gress, lst Session, an optional Protocol of 
Signature Concerning the Compulsory 
Settlement of Disputes Arising under the 
Conventions on the Law of the Sea, was 
disagreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion will be entered, as in executive 
session. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at the point where a motion for the re- 
consideration of the vote by which the 
resolution of ratification of Executive N, 
Calendar No. 9, was not agreed to, a 
statement by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


Yesterday I voted against the ratification 
of the Optional Protocol of Signature Con- 
cerning the Compulsory Settlement of Dis- 
putes Arising under the Conventions on the 
Law of the Sea. As I stated immediately 
after the vote, I did so because no explana- 
tion of the protocol was given to the Senate, 
and there was no discussion of the issue be- 
fore the vote was taken. It appeared during 
the rollcall that the protocol might involve 
the issue of the Connally reservation, 
although the committee report was unclear 
as to this issue. Because the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is considering 
a resolution concerning the Connally reser- 
vation, and it is evidently a controversial 
matter, I thought that this particular proto- 
col should be explained and debated. 

I am glad that a motion to reconsider the 
vote has been made. Yesterday, after the 
vote was taken, I notified the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that I would 
make a motion to reconsider, so that the 
matter could be heard and debated in the 
Senate. I think it fitting, however, that the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
has made the motion. The motion will per- 
mit the reconsideration of the treaty, full 
explanation and debate, and an opportunity 
for the Members of the Senate to cast their 
vote on the merits. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Restoration of 
Our American Republic, of Shreveport, La., 
favoring the withdrawal of the United States 
from the United Nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Restoration 
of Our American Republic, of Shreveport, 
La., relating to subversive or disloyal people 
in the Government; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





RESOLUTION OF KANSAS ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at the 
92d annual meeting of the Kansas Acad- 
emy of Science at Baldwin, on April 29, 
a resolution was adopted by that or- 
ganization urging the National Park 
Service to consider immediate selection 
of a suitable area of no less than 25,000 
acres of grassland for a true Prairie Na- 
tional Park. 
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In this resolution the Academy of 
Science stated that preservation of a 
remnant of grassland is of great scien- 
tific value as well as esthetic and his- 
toric value. 

In view of the fact that the State of 
Kansas is one of the States which does 
not have a national park, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter including 
the resolution be printed in the Recorp, 
and referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed in the REecorp, as 
follows: 


Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Emporia, Kans., May 13, 1960. 
Senator FranK C. CARLSON, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator CarRtson: At the recent meet- 
ing of the Kansas Academy of Science at 
Baldwin, Kans., a resolution concerning the 
establishment of a Grasslands National Park 
was passed. As Secretary of the Kansas 
Academy, I have been instructed to send a 
copy of this resolution to you. The resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

“Whereas Congress has established na- 
tional parks to preserve, unimpaired for the 
benefit of future generations, samples of 
nearly every major native plant association 
found in the 50 States; and 

“Whereas no national park has been es- 
tablished in order to preserve samples of 
the true (tall grass) prairie and its fauna 
that stretched westward from Indiana into 
Kansas and southward from Minnesota to 
the Gulf of Mexico; and 

“Whereas preservation of a remnant of 
grassland is of great scientific value as well 
as esthetic and historic value; and 

“Whereas careful studies over many years 
of grass specialists employed by the National 
Park Service have resulted in locating the 
three best samples of this once vast grass- 
land; and 

“Whereas the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments has recommended the establishment 
of a true prairie national park; and 

“Whereas the few remaining areas are being 
broken up by plowing, altered by highways, 
or spoiled by other means, so rapidly that 
no suitable area will be available a few 
years from now: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Kansas Academy of 
Science at its 92d annual meeting at Bald- 
win, Kans., on April 29, 1960, That the Na- 
tional Park Service consider immediate se- 
lection of one suitable area of no less than 
25,000 acres of grasslands for a true prairie 
national park from one of the three areas, 
and that the Secretary of Interior cause 4 
bill to be drafted and arrange, if possible, 
for it to be introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Senate of the United 
States in order to create a true prairie na- 
tional park; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary send a copy 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, to the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Interior, to the Director of the 
National Park Service, to each of the US. 
Senators and Representatives from Kansas 
in the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Governor of the State of Kansas.” 

We hope that this resolution will meet 
your serious attention and that the Grass- 
lands National Park may soon become 4 
reality. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GILBert A. LEISMAN, 
Secretary, Kansas Academy of Science. 
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QUARANTINE AND GRAIN INSPEC- 
TION—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, spe- 
cial attention has been called to the need 
for adequate and effective inspection 
and quarantine measures to protect the 
Middle West from any plant or animal 
disease or pest infestation from abroad. 

The Duluth AFL-CIO central body, at 
its regular meeting, May 14, 1960, adopt- 
ed a resolution calling for effective in- 
spection and quarantine of incoming 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed in 
the RecorD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON QUARANTINE AND GRAIN 

INSPECTION 

Whereas agriculture is one of the Nation’s 
most important industries and the harbor of 
Duluth-Superior is well on the way to be- 
coming the greatest lake port for the export 
of agricultural products and the import of 
other goods; and 

Whereas it is of utmost importance to 
safeguard the agricultural heartland of the 
United States and Canada from infestation 
by foreign plant and animal diseases and 
insect pests which may be introduced 
through the port of Duluth-Superior in 
ships or cargoes originating abroad; and 

Whereas millions of dollars worth of crops 
and animals and thousands of hours of man- 
power are in jeopardy if destructive pests in- 
fest port facilities, elevators or warehouses 
necessitating fumigation or causing quar- 
antines which might result in embargoes be- 
ing placed on any shipments in and out of 
the port of Duluth-Superior by domestic 
or foreign buyers; and 

Whereas there are several State and Fed- 
eral inspections involved before ships can 
dock, unload or load whereby uncoordinated 
inspection operations coud lead to duplica- 
tion, loss of time and money by labor, man- 
agement and shipping: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this body urge the Federal 
and State administrators having jurisdiction 
over the various types of ship and cargo in- 
spections, both incoming and outgoing, to 
provide enough inspectors to permit ade- 
quate, prompt inspections and avoid delays 
of shipping; and be it further 

Resolved, That coordination of the various 
types of inspection be worked out by those 
in authority to avoid duplication of effort, 
loss of time for labor and delay of shipping 
operations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 8545. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act of January 21, 1929 (48 U.S.C. 354a(c)), 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1490). 

By Mr. McCARTHY, from the Committee 
on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 11748. An act to continue until the 
Close of June 30, 1961, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1491). 

By Mr. ENGLE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

ELR. 2565. An act to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
Servation and rehabilitation in military 
reservations (Rept. No. 1492). 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 3102. A bill to strengthen the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States 
by providing for the establishment of an 
Office of International Travel and Tourism 
and a Travel Advisory Board (Rept. No. 
1493). 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, on behalf of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THuRMOND] be added as 
a@ cosponsor of the bill (S. 3102) to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign 
commerce of the United States by pro- 
viding for the establishment of an’ Office 
of International Travel and Tourism and 
a Travel Advisory Board. 

This bill has been approved by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and has been reported fa- 
vorably to the Senate today. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
CaNNON): 

S. 3602. A bill to repeal the act of October 
22, 1919 (41 Stat. 293), as amended; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BIBLE when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. Morton, Mr. BUTLER, 
and Mr. Lone of Louisiana) : 

S. 3603. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THURMOND when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 3604. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act to make benefits 
more realistic in terms of present wage rates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 3605. A bill to amend sections 4504, 
4511, 4520, and 4549 of the Revised Statutes, 
relating to shipping articles; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

8S. 3606. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
Cunningham; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





REPEAL OF THE PITTMAN ACT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], I 
introduce, for proper reference, a bill to 
amend the land laws of the United 
States by repealing the so-called Pitt- 
man Act. 

The Pittman Act, passed in 1919 has 
never served the purpose for which it 
was intended. Although it was expected 
that this legislation would induce people 
to come to Nevada and develop the land 
and water resources of great unoccupied 
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areas, it has failed to accomplish this 
goal in any manner. The recovds of the 
Bureau of Land Management disclose 
that in the 40 years of its existence 2,619 
applications have been filed. Of these 
only 32 were successful in securing 
patents; 1,769 have been canceled and 
818 are now pending. Most of the entry- 
men have filed on the maximum allow- 
able under the law, 2,560 acres. The re- 
sult has been a temporary entry in which 
areas valuable to the livestock, wildlife, 
and recreational uses are destroyed or 
severely damaged and then abandoned. 

This proposed legislation has been en- 
dorsed by resolutions of the Nevada State 
Legislature, the Nevada Soil Conserva- 
tion District, the Nevada Cattlemen’s 
Association, and similar organizations 
having to do with the operations of the 
public domain. I urge its early con- 
sideration and enactment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3602) to repeal the act of 
October 22, 1919 (41 Stat. 293), as 
amended, introduced by Mr. Brs.te (for 
himself and Mr. Cannon), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators BENNETT, 
BuTLer, Lone of Louisiana, and Morton, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958. 

This bill is substantially the same as 
S. 3887, which was introduced in the 85th 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of the bill which I have pre- 
pared be printed in the R=corp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3603) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, introduced by 
Mr. THurMonpd (for himself and other 
Senators) , was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
THuURMOND is as follows: 

EXPLANATION GF AMENDMENT TO SECTION 406 
OF THE FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958 

The effect of this bill is to make the do- 
mestic trunk airline system ineligible for 
subsidy, either for domestic service or for 
service to points outside the continental 
limits of the United States, which are essen- 
tially integral parts of the system. It would 
also remove eligibility of a carrier for any 
route it may hereafter be awarded which 
precisely parallels, nonstop, a route over 100 
miles in length which is operated by another 
carrier ineligible for subsidy on that route, 
except during the first 2 years following the 
assignment of a local or feeder service carrier 
to such a route. The eligibilities of local 
service carriers and other carriers would not 
be changed. 

It was never intended by the Congress or 
the air carriers that subsidies to trunkline 
carriers should be permanent. The subsidy 
was granted for the purpose of assisting the 
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carriers during the period of their infancy. 
During the period 1939-57, total subsidies 
to air carriers was $779,357,000, of which, ap- 
proximately $190 million went to trunkline 
carriers. Now the time has come to empha- 
size the fact that the trunkline carriers have 
come of age. On July 1, 1957, the last trunk- 
line carrier came off subsidy. This bill will 
put the American public on notice that the 
domestic trunk carriers are now competing 
on their own, without benefit of the un- 
earned subsidies from taxpayers’ dollars. 

The reasons for the passage of this legis- 
lation, however, are not economic alone. 
The passage of this bill would lead to de- 
cisions more in harmony with the public 
interest, and to route assignment Cases 
which are decided more on the basis of facts 
and less on the basis of pressure. 

Although the Civil Aeronautics Act pro- 
vides that certificates for new routes are to 
be granted by the Board on the basis of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity, there is doubt 
that the law is always administered in this 
way. The doubt, moreover, is often greater 
in the more importan* cases, for the re- 
wards which are at stake in those cases are so 
much greater. In some respects the rewards 
are even greater than those represented by 
TV channels, and the recent hearings of the 
House Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight have shown the intense behind-the- 
scenes pressures which have been applied to 
the Federal Communications Commission in 
attempts to influence decisions. 

The potentially greater value of an airline 
route, compared to a TV channel, lies in the 
subsidy available with the former. Under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, once a carrier is 
certificated for carriage of mail, the Board 
fixes its rate of pay for carrying the mail at 
a high enough level to give the carrier what 
it needs to enable it to serve the needs of 
commerce, the postal service, and the na- 
tional defense. The Board has generally 
held this to mean enough money to make up 
any losses, and, in addition, to pay the car- 
rier a profit (usually calculated as a return 
on investment of about 8 percent). 

Thus, once a carrier gets a route, it is 
pretty well assured of a profit on it—or at 
least of breaking even. This is after all 
operating expenses, including, of course, 
salaries of top officers. 

It is thus clear that it is to the interest of 
the airline managements merely to be in the 
business, which is almost riskless so far as 
their own personal security is concerned. 
Once in the business, it is to the airline man- 
agements’ interest to build up the size of 
their route structure; because by so doing 
they acquire a greater number of local pres- 
sure groups throughout the country who 
will, often uncritically, support the com- 
pany’s aspirations. The more there are of 
such local interests, the more difficult it be- 
comes for the Civil Aeronautics Board to de- 
velop a route structure which is sound and is 
best designed to serve the national interest. 
It is also in the interest of the airline man- 
agements to have a large, rather than a small, 
company; first, because subsidy claims in 
bad times will be larger. Secondly, insofar 
as they include a claim for operating profit, 
that profit will presumably be a larger dollar 
figure than in the case of small company, 
since the percentage will be computed on a 
larger dollar base. 

If subsidy is available to a carrier (cer- 
tificated for the carriage of mail) over any 
route obtained by Civil Aeronautics Board 
assignment, there is no business risk faced 
by a carrier in its route applications. Al- 
though there is no absolute guarantee that 
the Board would grant subsidy, it is almost 
certain that it would—particularly if the 
alternative were bankruptcy or wholesale 
suspension of service to many small points. 

Under the proposed legislation, the carriers 
would merely have to shoulder the normal 
business responsibility of taking calculated 
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risks in their route applications. They would 
be forced to make a hard factual analysis 
of whether they could operate the route 
profitably. Obviously, if they were sure they 
could not, there would be no application 
for the route, and no pressures on the Board 
to grant it. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSA- 
TION ACT OF 1960 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on 
April 27, 1960, I introduced S. 3427, the 
administration bill which would amend 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act to make benefits more realistic in 
terms of present wage rates. 

I am pleased to say that the House 
Education and Labor Committee has re- 
ported a bill which will boost the bene- 
fits of Federal employees who are in- 
jured in the performance of their duties. 
The bill would also help the dependents 
of those who died as a result of injuries. 

The new proposal is a carefully worked 
out compromise which has the approval 
of the Department of Labor. 

I introduce for appropriate reference 
now the compromise bill and will make 
a formal request that it be scheduled for 
hearings in the very near future. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3604) to amend the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act to 
make benefits more realistic in terms of 
present wage rates, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Provuty, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 





AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE TO PERMIT TAXPAYERS 
TO ELECT AN OVERALL LIMITA- 
TION ON THE FOREIGN TAX 
CREDIT—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. GORE submitted amendments, in- 

tended to be proposed by him, to the bill 

(H.R. 10087) to amend the Internal Rev- 

enue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers to 

elect an overall limitation on the foreign 
tax credit, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, article, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Address delivered by Senator BarTLetT on 
having degree of doctor of laws conferred on 
him by the University of Alaska. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement on the recent summit meeting, 
delivered by Secretary of State Herter be- 
for the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 27, 1960. 

Excerpts from AFL-CIO program on need 
for continuation of a strong mutual security 
program; and editorial entitled “Aid: Ap- 
propriations Still Needed,” published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of May 238, 1960. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

Article entitled “Israel’s Science Lending 
a Hand,” written by Eleanor Templeton and 
published in the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, May 15, 1960. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE BY PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE—SALE AND PURCHASE OF 
TIRES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today, I call attention to 
another typical example of inexcusable 
extravagance on the part of the procure- 
ment division of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

This time they are selling as surplus 
unused heavy-duty 18 by 24 traction- 
tread tires at a fraction of their origina] 
cost, while at the same time the Defense 
Department through other procurement 
offices is buying the same type of tire. 

The tires to which I am referring are 
listed as 16- and 20-ply 18 by 24 traction- 
and regular-tread. This is the type of 
tire which is used on heavy-duty equip- 
ment, and they originally cost the Goy- 
ernment from $340 to $415 each. 

Since July 1, 1957, about 950 transports 
on which there were approximately 6,000 
of these 18 by 24, 16-ply tires, were au- 
thorized for disposal as surplus. A large 
number of these tires were removed from 
the transports, and were sold separately 
as new and unused tires. 

The military claims that in an effort to 
get the best price for these surplus tires, 
circulars were mailed to over 2,000 
establishments on the mailing list which 
had indicated any need for such type of 
equipment. An examination of this cir- 
cular, however, shows that they were cir- 
cularized under a cover sheet erroneously 
identifying the listings as “FSC Group 56 
Construction and Building Materials,” 
rather than “FSC Group 26 Tires and 
Tubes.” The result was that they re- 
ceived very few bids, and the tires were 
sold for a very low price. 

Case No. 1, for example: In March 
1959, at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock 
Island, Ill., the Government sold as sur- 
plus 86 unused howitzer-carriage and 
cannon-wagon transports equipped with 
488 of these new 18 by 24, 16-ply tires, 
tubes, and wheel assemblies. This en- 
tire lot of equipment, including the 488 
tires, was sold for $30,617.27 to L. & M. 
Walter, Inc., Compton, Calif. 

Without even allowing any salvage 
value for the howitzer-carriage and 
cannon-wagon transports, but figuring 
the entire cost as assigned to the tires 
alone, it represented only about $60 each 
as being received by the Government for 
these new tires, which had cost the Gov- 
ernment around $311. 

Just a few days later, on April 8, 1959, 
at the Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, NW., 
the Defense Department bought 20 of 
exactly the same type of tire—16-ply 
regular-tread 18 by 24—at a total cost of 
$6,824.60, or an average cost of $341.23 
each. 

Thus, in March 1959, the Government 
was selling 16-ply 18 by 24 tires, tubes, 
and wheel assemblies for about $60 each; 
and a few days later it was buying exactly 
the same type of tire for $341 each. 

Case No. 2: On September 15, 1959, at 
the Columbus General Depot, Columbus, 
Ohio, the Government sold to Sam Winer 
Motors, Inc., Akron, Ohio, 369, 18 by 24, 
20-ply, traction-tread tires for $226.62 
each, or a total of $83,662.78. Earlier, 
the Government had declared as surplus 
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1,468 of these tires, and authorized their 

. There were an extra heavy 
duty tire, and had originally been pur- 
chased by the Army from the Mohawk 
Rubber Co., at prices ranging from 
$347.95 to $356.03 each. 

On November 16, 1959, while these tires 
were being sold as surplus in Columbus, 
Ohio, we find that at the Benicia Arsenal, 
Benicia, Calif. the Government was 
puying exactly the same type of tires— 
namely, the 20-ply traction-tread 18 

24—and was paying an average price 
of $413.99 each. 

On December 3, 1959, at the same 
arsenal in California, the Government 
pought an additional lot of exactly the 
same type of tire—18 by 24, 20-ply trac- 
tion-tread—again paying an average of 
$413.99 each. This is practically double 
the price at which the Government at 
another installation was selling the same 
tire as surplus. 

In each of these cases, where purchases 
were being made, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral stated that the official records 
clearly indicated that excess stocks of 
this type of tire were already available. 
Apparently, no attempt whatever was 
made to check the requirements against 
the center supply depot. In many in- 
stances, the surplus tires were in the 
vicinity of the installation which was 
buying the new equipment. 

These specific cases are not being pre- 
sented with any thought that they repre- 
sent all of the gross mismanagement in 
the procurement and sales policies in re- 
gard to this specific type of equipment. 
They merely happen to be the specific 
cases which were called to my attention, 
and which have been verified by the 
Comptroller General. 

There can be no possible excuse for 
the Military Establishment not know- 
ing what they have in their inventory at 
the various installations, and there can 
be no excuse for these continuous 
examples of the Government’s selling as 
surplus, expensive equipment, through 
one supply depot, and then buying back 
the same type of equipment through 
another. 

The Comptroller General, in report- 
ing on these allegations, which I had re- 
ferred to him some time ago, stated that 
they found in many of the supply depots 
unnecessarily large quantities of this 
type of tire in inventory; yet the Gov- 
ernment was still buying some of the 
Same type of equipment. 

We want to see our Defense Depart- 
ment successful in the conquest of space; 
but the American taxpayers would 
greatly appreciate its getting its feet 
back on the ground when spending their 
money. 





OPERATION CHILE OF THE USS. 
ARMY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on a day 
when we are opening hearings on the 
U-2 problems and the summit breakup, I 
think it is a good day on which to hail 
the Army for its Operation Chile. 

The prompt, efficient, and massive 
movement of two 400-bed field hospitals 
in one day to Chile, which has been 
struck by a mounting series of seismic 
disasters during the past 6 days, should 
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make every American’s heart beat faster 
and be proud. This is a demonstration 
of humanitarianism with a generosity 
and on such a scale that it reveals the 
real inner meaning of the spirit of the 
free world—where men and women do 
feel a responsibility for their brothers. 

At 5:49 yesterday morning began the 
dispatch of plane loads of doctors, 
nurses, Medical Corps personnel, and 
equipment on a mighty mission of mer- 
cy—32 doctors, 62 nurses, more than 350 
Medical Corps men, 10 of the Army’s 
newest flying ambulances, and hundreds 
of tons of equipment have been sent to 
the aid of the people of Chile. This op- 
eration constitutes the biggest emer- 
gency airlift undertaken since the Leba- 
non crisis in 1958. I believe that thisis a 
significant comparison, because it points 
up the fact that the resources of this Na- 
tion are at the disposal of the free world, 
whether it be to protect the liberty of 
men or to save their lives. 

This is not the first time that the 
United States has responded to the needs 
of others in times of catastrophe. This 
tradition goes back at least to Herbert 
Hoover’s mission to Russia after World 
War I—the same Russia which it is said 
is so suspicious, but which has only a 
heritage of friendship and assistance 
from the people of the United States— 
and his great mission in Belgium, and 
then in 1923 when earthquakes struck 
Japan. Since the Second World War, 
major U.S. relief efforts were undertak- 
en, through UNRRA, to aid victims of 
floods in Holland and Japan, avalanches 
in Switzerland, and earthquakes in 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, and Morocco, and 
wherever, at other places, the hand of 
our friendship could reach. 

Yes, Mr. President, even Communist 
China, when she was in trouble with 
floods, starvation, and other disasters of 
that character, in spite of the brutality 
and injustice she has shown toward our 
country, which prevents us from recog- 
nizing the government and causes us to 
oppose her admission to the United Na- 
tions, had an offer of assistance from us. 

Mr. President, let us be grateful that 
we are able to fulfill this role of help- 
fulness in the truly free world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp the latest news sto- 
ries from the Washington Post on our 
mission, Operation Chile. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 27, 1960] 
ARMY AIRLIFTS Two Hosprrats To Alp CHILE— 
34 PLanes LEAvE ANDREWS, ForRT MEADE 

Witn 400-BEep UNITS 

(By Nate Haseltine) 

In an unparalleled mercy mission, the 
Army yesterday sent two complete, 400-bed 
field hospitals, with personnel, winging 
southward to quake-rocked Chile. 

The giant airlift of 382 tons of equipment 
kept Andrews Air Force Base here busy, load- 
ing one of the hospitals, the Seventh Field 
Hospital from Fort Belvoir, Va., into the 
maws of C—124’s, the flying super-boxcars 
the Military Air Transport Service. 

A similar scene was being enacted at Fort 
Meade, Md., where the 15th Field Hospital, 
of Fort Bragg, N.C., had been set up on 
field maneuvers when the Operation Chile 
orders were received late Wednesday. 
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THIRTY-FOUR PLANES LOADED 

All told, 26 C—124’s and 8 of the smaller 
C-118 cargo aircraft were mustered for the 
mission. 

The operation was described as the Army's 
biggest emergency airlift undertaken since 
the Lebanon crisis in 1958. But yesterday’s 
operation was of a different nature. Chile 
lies broken, inundated and still trembling 
from 5 days of earthquakes and seismic 
(tidal) seawaves. 

More than 5,100 persons have been reported 
dead or missing in the Chilean disaster, and 
more than 2 million homeless. 

To help the helpless, mend the wounded 
and ward off disease epidemics, the Army 
dispatched 32 doctors, 62 nurses and more 
than 350 medical men to operate the trans- 
portable 400-bed hospitals they will set up 
in the ravaged areas. 

FLYING AMBULANCES 

The military also dispatched 10 of its new- 
est “flying ambulances,” 2 each to a C-124. 
They will fan out from Santiago to three 
stricken localities, Puerto Montt, where the 
post is an inoperable shambles; Valdivia, an- 
other coastal city reported without electricity 
or potable water; and Angol, interior city 
reportedly 90 percent destroyed. 

The first plane to leave Andrews took off 
at 5:49 a.m. yesterday, filled with physicians 
and nurses. Sixteen other planes roared off 
the runways at Andrews throughout the day. 

They are expected to land at Santiago, 
Chile, some 37 hours after takeoff, with 
time for refuelings at Panama City and Lima, 
Peru. Room was provided for a few news- 
men, nine from this area, including Phil 
Casey, of the Washington Post. 

WATER, LAUNDRY UNITS 

Included in the airlift were 2 water puri- 
fication units and personnel from Fort 
Meade; 2 field laundry units from Fort Lee, 
Va.; 1,500 hospital rations (for patients 
only); 3 medical maintenance units and a 
Signal Corps communication unit. 

The Seventh Field Hospital from Fort Bel- 
voir fortunately was all boxed and ready for 
immediate transport when the Operation 
Chile order was transmitted to its com- 
mander, Lt. Col. Ital W. Daniele. Chief 
nurse is Maj. Ethel Inglin, of Alexandria, Va. 

A convoy of Army trucks carried the 
packed hospital from Fort Belvoir to An- 
drews, where personnel in cold weather uni- 
forms moved everything into the flying box- 
cars. The heavy clothing was ordered since 
Chile is in its winter season. 


PLIGHT OF MILLIONS 


The mercy airlift was the first major step 
in a Western Hemisphere program to aid the 
stricken and homeless. In one 600-mile strip 
of the coastal and mountainous country 
some 65 percent of 3 million inhabitants are 
reported trapped and homeless. Mile-long 
strips of highways are under water and im- 
passable. 

The rescue personnel is moving into un- 
known dangers. Two new earthquakes of 
considerable violence rocked Chile some 410 
miles south of Santiago Friday. Typhoid 
and other epidemic diseases are considered 
almost inevitable. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau here, 
arm of the World Health Organization, yes- 
terday reported airlifting to the stricken 
country 500,000 doses of dried smallpox vac- 
cine; 170 doses of gangrene antitoxin; 
21,500 single dose vials of penicillin-dihydro- 
streptomycin; more than 7,000 10-cubic cen- 
timeter vials of penicillin-procaine-in-oil, 
and other donated medicines. 

[From the Washington Post, May 27, 1960] 
QUAKE SHocKsS Hit CHILE CAPITAL 
(By David Belnap) 

SANTIAGO, May 26.—Two new earthquakes 

rocked southern Chile today, one of them 
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within 410 miles of Santiago, and the cas- 
ualty toll from 5 days of tremors and seismic 
waves reached 5,125 dead and missing. 

The Seismological Institute recorded the 
new tremors as of grade 6 intensity on the 
Richter scale which has a maximum of 9. 
But it said they were light in comparison to 
previous earth shocks, one of which ap- 
proached close to the cataclysmic stage. 

Chile’s capital experienced the first alarm 
with a predawn shock centered 410 miles to 
the south. However, the quake was felt most 
strongly in the cities of Angol and Victoria 
and, to a lesser extent, in Concepcion and 
Los Angeles. 

PRICE CONTROLS IMPOSED 

Relief from the four corners of the world 
started arriving in Chile as the Govern- 
ment imposed price controls to avert specu- 
lation in the necessities of life. A Presi- 
dential decree froze the prices of basic food- 
stuffs at the levels of last Saturday when the 
first of four major earthquakes struck. Since 
then, more than 30 earth tremors have been 
of sufficient intensity to be recorded. 

Dozens of aircraft from neighbor countries 
reinforced the Government’s mercy airlift to 
the devastated 50,000-square-mile southern 
area. 

Meanwhile, aircraft from half a dozen na- 
tions, including the United States, started 
airlifting the injured into Santiago from the 
stricken region. First arrivals were from 
Valdivia and Concepcion, cities among the 
worst damaged in the nation. 

From Ancud, capital city of Chiloe Island 
on Chile’s Pacific coast, a news photogra- 
pher reported fear and desolation. 

“The people are still terrorized,” he said. 
“The streets and squares are crisscrossed 
with 10-inch cracks.” 

Another newsman at Puerto Montt said 
the tops of great hydraulic lifts used in port 
repair work could be seen rising from the 
tons of water backlashed into the town from 
Sunday’s giant seismic wave. 

“The town is frightening to look at,” he 
said. “The railroad station and German 
Square (Plaza Aleman) have sunk about 4 
feet. Cement office buildings look as if they 
have been sawed in half.” 

He said police (gendamerie) headquarters 
at Puerto Montt were destroyed by fire which 
followed the quakes and seismic wave. 

“The earth has been trembling diaboli- 
cally here since Sunday,” he said. “At least 
65 percent of the homes here either have 
been destroyed outright or made unsafe for 
habitation.” 

A BABY BROTHER 

The newsman reported a 6-year-old boy 
was rescued from a premature grave when 
he was buried up to his neck in an ava- 
lanche of falling debris. In each of his tiny 
arms he held a baby brother found to be 
dead when rescue workers reached him. 

At Temuco authorities cut off the town’s 
water supply because they feared it was 
contaminated. There were several hundred 
dead in the town. The Llaima and Villarrica 
Volcanoes in the Temuco area were said to 
be sprouting smoke a half-mile high. 

National deputy Jorge Lavandero, back in 
Santiago from a tour of the devastated 
south, said Sunday’s seismic wave buried a 
2-square-mile area of the downtown sections 
of Puerto Saavedra and Cautin.”’ 

“No one had a chance,” Lavandero said. 
“They ran for their lives to surrounding high 
ground.” 

A weary Chilean air force major, Hector 
Cordoba, brought in some of the first injured. 

He flew in 26 persons from Valdivia but 
said at least 150 seriously injured persons 
there begged him for transportation out. 

He described the situation at Valdivia as 
“disastrous” and said the town was acces- 
sible only to aircraft. 
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“I flew for 10 miles at 25,000 feet through 
thick smoke belched forth by Mount Puye- 
hue,” he said. “I could see light flashes like 
lightning bolts from time to time. 

“The smoke through which I flew 
stretched out for nearly 15 miles into the 
cloud tips. It looked like the aftermath 
of an A-bomb explosion.” 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Can we not be proud 
of the action which the Government of 
the United States has taken, and which 
has been so eloquently and colorfully 
described by the able senior Senator from 
New York? Here is one more example 
for all the world to see of the desire on 
the part of the American people to be 
friendly, to be helpful, to those indi- 
viduals and nations who are in distress. 
And for a segment of the Defense Estab- 
lishment to perform so notably the mis- 
sion of mercy which the able Senator 
from New York has just described is one 
more thrilling example of the desires 
which exist in the hearts of all Ameri- 
cans, and which in this instance permits 
us without stint to be proud of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and to be 
proud of what the Army has accom- 
plished. 

Our hearts go out to the good people 
of Chile, who are our historic friends; 
and where Americans can help their 
fellow human beings, America has always 
been prepared to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to reiterate my own expression of sym- 
pathy, which goes out from all the 
American people, for the disasters which 
have struck Chile. I hope the people 
will recognize in this act the symbol of 
our friendship for all the people of the 
other American Republics, and a symbol 
of the unity of the Americas. 

I close as I began, with the expression: 
“Hail to the Army for Operation Chile.” 





JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, when 
his other Senate colleagues were honor- 
ing my good friend Joz O’MaHoney the 
other day, I was not able to be present 
to add my humble tribute. I have known 
and admired the senior Senator from 
Wyoming since the days when he was 
secretary to another great Wyoming 
Senator, John B. Kendrick. In that ca- 
pacity, JoE gave evidence of being an 
alert, far-seeing guardian of the best in- 
terests of the American people. Few 
may know that he had a great deal to 
do with arousing the interest of his own 
Senator and others in what was happen- 
ing to our naval oil reserves. We all 
know where that interest led—to the 
Teapot Dome inquiry, and all that 
followed. 

When Franklin Roosevelt took office 
in 1933, JozE O’MaAHONEY, as the First As- 
sistant Postmaster General, became a 
member of his “Little Cabinet.” Then 
the death of Senator Kendrick made it 
necessary that Wyoming’s Governor ap- 
point a man to fill the vacancy in the 
Senate. The Governor needed no 
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second thought. He appointed Jor 
O’Manoney, who from the beginning of 
his service in this body, was a leader, 
The years have only added to his stature, 

If we could say only two things about 
JOE, I am sure they would be that he was 
a stalwart defender of constitutional 
government, and a firm believer that 
power stems from the people, must re- 
main in the hands of the people, and 
that all officials must, in the final analy- 
sis, be accountable to the people. He 
proved his allegiance to those principles 
in every phase of his public work, and 
his private life. 

When Jor O’Manoney fought Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the Supreme Court 
packing controversy, he did it because 
of his firm belief in the constitutional 
separation of powers and his great re- 
spect for the wisdom of the Founding 
Fathers in their great design for our 
tripartite system of Government. He has 
consistently protested the growth of the 
use of Executive orders to set up agencies 
and programs, because he believed that 
such practices were encroachments of 
the Executive upon the powers of Con- 
gress. He has taken the same position 
on the matters of tariffs. He has kept a 
vigilant watch on all foreign trade agree- 
ments to prevent their whittling away 
from the Congress its rightful preroga- 
tives. 

Many of my colleagues may not re- 
member Senator O’MAHONEY’s fight to 
force the big corporations to unlock the 
great flood of patents which keep un- 
developed many ideas that might serve 
the people and make many devices avail- 
able to them at lower prices. This, he 
felt, was a phase of monopolistic prac- 
tice which bottled up the creative ener- 
gies of our people. That battle still 
goes on. Only the other day he intro- 
duced a bill to vest in the United States 
the title to inventions made by Federal 
employees in connection with their regu- 
lar work, thereby making these advances 
available for development. 

He has carried this fight into the whole 
field of monopoly. Monopolistic com- 
bines, he warned again and again, hold 
power so great that they endanger the 
welfare of our people. The culmination 
of this work probably came in the re- 
markable hearings held by the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee un- 
der his chairmanship. Here, for the first 
time in history, was a full-length por- 
trait of America, the producer. The 
conduct of these hearings was a model 
of patient, discreet, careful, but fearless, 
revelation of business practices in these 
United States. 

JoE demonstrated further his concern 
for the ordinary man in his tireless work 
for small business. During the war era, 
with its vast flood of regulations, he 
sought means to keep alive small busi- 
ness, which he felt was the backbone of 
this Nation. His ideas have been incor- 
porated in a program which made favor- 
able credit terms available to small 
business firms. 

To tell the story of what JoE 
O’Manoney has done for the West would 
take very much longer than the time I 
have. He foresaw its great potentiali- 
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ties, its great hidden sources of wealth. 
He fought to provide water for ranchers 
and farmers to whom water is life. He 
sponsored reclamation projects, not only 
in his own State of Wyoming, in whose 
interest he was always vigilant, but all 
over the West. He knew that the ordi- 
nary people of the West had in them still 
the vigor and resourcefulness of the 
pioneers. He encouraged the develop- 
ment of every mineral resource, however 
apparently unimportant at the time it 
seemed, and pointed out that vital min- 
erals like oil would grow more and more 
scarce as time went by. When the his- 
tory of the development of the resources 
of our western land, water, and minerals 
is written, the name of JOsEPH C. 
O’MAHONEY Will be indelibly stamped on 
many pages of it. 

I need not tell Senators of the kind of 
service Jor has rendered on the com- 
mittees of this Senate. On my own 
Appropriations Committee he was tire- 
less, keen eyed, and wise. His work on 
the Judiciary Committee is already told 
in laws he sponsored. His work on 
interior and insular affairs is written 
across the face of the West, and it was 
he who first made serious attempts to 
bring into this Union our new States of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

None of us like to say too much about 
losing the presence of a good friend from 
among us. But we feel it very deeply. 
And, we will continue to feel it for many 
years to come. However, we are all 
happy—I am personally proud and 
happy—to have had the good fortune to 
work with a man so dedicated to the 
preservation of constitutional govern- 
ment, so deeply devoted to the demo- 
cratic ideal of maintaining the power and 
right of the American people, as our 
friend and colleague, JozE O’MAHONEY. 





TRIBUTE TO JOE AND VICTOR 
SATURNO 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, at a time 
when the word “charity” seems to be 
buried deeply under the layers of cold war 
tensions, it seems both appropriate and 
refreshing to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a heartwarming incident 
involving a little town in Italy and two 
residents of my home town of Reno, Nev. 

Joe and Victor Saturno are brothers 
who decided upon a unique way to honor 
San Marco, the village of their mother 
and father. The Saturno brothers took 
advantage of the opportunities afforded 
them in America, and through hard work 
and great business skill they amassed a 
sizable fortune in Nevada. 

As a tribute to their parents and their 
native village, they have given every 
man, woman, and child in San Marco, 
who number 286, $1,300 each in Bank of 
America stock, representing an outlay of 
$371,000. 

The whole story is told in a United 
Press International dispatch, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp. 
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Tiny ITALIAN VILLAGE PLANS ALL-OUT 
WELCOME TO RENO-ITES 


San Marco Duvrri, ITaty.—This little 
mountain village today began preparation for 
the greatest event in its history—the arrival 
of two American brothers who made every- 
body here rich. 

For hundreds of years San Marco had 
been nothing but a poor village with its 
inhabitants struggling to carve a living out 
of the rocky and unfertile ground. 

But last November, two Reno, Nev., broth- 
ers—Joe and Victor Saturno—decided they 
wanted to do something for the 286 inhabit- 
ant: of the village. The Saturnos’ mother 
and father were from San Marco. 

So Joe and Victor gave every man, woman, 
and child in the village—286 of them—$1,300 
each in Bank of America stock—$371,800. 

For a rich New York executive this might 
not be much, but for an able-bodied man 
in San Marco it is 2 years’ salary. And for 
big families with many small children it 
is considerable. 

At first the San Marcans did not realize 
what they had received. They did not un- 
derstand what the stock was—but they did 
understand it was not hard cash. 

Things went along as usual until sud- 
denly everybody received the first dividend 
from the stock. Then the realization of what 
they had dawned on them. So far, none of 
the inhabitants has sold his stock. 

One 82-year-old woman, Virginia Cassi- 
nelli, refuses to accept the gift because she 
must sign a legal paper to get it. She firmly 
believes that if she signs any legal docu- 
ment “they” will take her poor hut away 
from her. 

Yesterday, the village priest, Don Ferretti, 
received a telegram saying the Saturno 
brothers would arrive sometime in August. 
Their arrival will coincide with San Marco’s 
tribute to them—the erection of busts of 
the Saturnos’ mother and father. 

Work is under way on the busts and the 
San Marcans plan to hold a weeklong festi- 
val to inaugurate the busts and to entertain 
the Saturnos. 

All in all, life has changed little in the 
village. 

The main change, as one of the gnarled, 
older men of the village put it, is that “we 
eat better.” 

In addition, there is a new truck, two new 
automobiles, and two new motorscooters. 
Before they received the money, there was 
only one car, which dated back to the early 
1920’s and had run for years. 

So far, nobody has bought a television set. 





ITALIAN REPUBLIC BIRTHDAY 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on next 
Thursday, June 2, 1960, Italy will cele- 
brated its 14th anniversary as a republic. 
The road of democracy in Italy has been 
difficult. Many hardships have been 
suffered by Italians who have fought 
against oppression. 

The Italian people, 14 years ago, by 
their votes, established a democratic 
government without bloodshed. We 
Americans viewed this vote of confidence 
in democracy with admiration. Under 
the leadership of the statesman Alcide 
de Gasperi, the infant republic strength- 
ened its position and became an ally of 
the United States in the fight against 
communism. 

The friendship between the United 
States and Italy has been evidenced in 
many ways during the past 14 years. 

Italy’s identification with the aims of 
Western democracies has been reaffirmed 
by its leaders. In 1952, only a short 
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time after the birth of the new republic, 
Italy supplied its full quota of 12 divi- 
sions for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Our partnership with Italy has shown 
itself to be firmly rooted and capable of 
dealing harmoniously with international 
issues as they arise. 

The Republic of Italy has been, for the 
past 14 years, a battleground against the 
spread of communism. During the na- 
tionwide elections, the democratic forces, 
with the cooperation of the Holy See 
through its Catholic Actions Organiza- 
tion, have delivered repeated defeats to 
the Communist Parties of Italy. These 
victories are important to us here be- 
cause should Italy go Communist, the 
entire free world would be endangered. 

The early history of America is closely 
linked with Italy. Any schoolboy will 
tell us, of course, that Christopher Co- 
lumbus discovered America, and that 
the very name “America” is derived from 
that of an Italian mapmaker and navi- 
gator, Amerigo Vespucci. In addition, 
there have been such men as Cabot, who 
laid the foundation for English settle- 
ments in this country, and many others. 

It is with pleasure that I acknowledge 
the friendship and mutual aims shared 
by the United States and Italy on the 
occasion of the 14th anniversary of the 
Republic of Italy. I am corifident that 
this body joins with me in extending con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the 
Italian people and to their leaders. 

I would like to extend mv congratula- 
tions to the Italian-American organiza- 
tions of Maryland, who will honor this 
anniversary of the Republic of Italy, a 
stanch ally and friend. 





OPERATION CHILE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the remarks made this morning 
in regard to the terrible circumstances 
which prevail in Chile. We are all very 
much saddened by the great disaster 
which has been caused by earthquakes in 
this friendly southern neighbor of ours. 
Our hearts instinctively go out to the 
people of that country. 

Last night I was thrilled to read the 
news dispatches that the United States 
has already sent to Chile several hundred 
doctors, nurses, and medical assistants, 
as well as a large amount of supplies, to 
help relieve the suffering and distress of 
the thousands and thousands of people 
who have undergone tremendous losses 
in that country. 

We are not aware of the extent of the 
catastrophe as yet, but whatever it may 
be the United States should go all out to 
help our neighbors to the south, who 
have always been very friendly and very 
cooperative with the United States in 
working on Western Hemisphere and 
world affairs. 

I believe we should not only help the 
people reunite their families, help the 
sick and injured to get well, and help 
them to restore the homes which many 
thousands of them have lost, but we 
should also, to the extent necessary, help 
bring their economy back to at least as 
high a level as it was before the disaster, 
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and higher, if that is possible. What- 
ever it may cost us will be money well 
spent, because we owe it to these people 
of the Latin American Republics to do 
all within our power to see that they do 
not suffer any more than is absolutely 
unavoidable from this natural disaster 
with which they are afflicted. 

I hope the President will make use of 
some of the special funds which he has 
under the Mutual Security Act, so that 
we may do all we possibly can to help 
these people, for whom we have so much 
sympathy and feeling at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
and also with the remarks of our other 
colleagues who have spoken previously 
on this subject. 

This is a terrible catastrophe which 
has beset a proud, a vigorous, a free, and 
an independent people. It is beyond our 
imagination to comprehend the amount 
of damage which has taken place in the 
southern part of the Republic of Chile. 

I think we should keep in mind also 
that, contrary to the seasons in the 
Northern Hemisphere, Chile is now en- 
tering the winter season. Because of 
the geographical location of the greatest 
damage done by the earthquake, we can 
recognize, of course, how terrible is the 
catastrop) 


he. 

I am delighted that our Government 
and our people have shown themselves 
to be aware of the situation. I think 
special commendation is due to the Army 
and due to the Air Force for the reaction 
they have shown—for the planes, the 
supplies, and the shelter placed at the 
disposal of the Chilean people. 

It is my hope, in line with what the 
Senator from Vermont has already said, 
that the President will use some of his 
funds under the International Coopera- 
tion Administration to help this be- 
leaguered country. 

I hope that the international lending 
agencies will do what they can, and also 
that the Export-Import Bank and other 
Government agencies will be called upon 
to furnish assistance in the form of loans 
to the Government of Chile at the pres- 
ent time. 

It is my understanding that after a 
valiant effort covering a number of years 
the Chilean Government was at long last 
on the verge of conquering inflation. 
This catastrophe will add to the difficul- 
ties confronting the Government. I 
think it would be beneficial to us and to 
Chile as well if we could find some way 
to extend loans at reasonable rates of 
interest over reasonable periods of time 
to Chile in its hour of crisis. 

Mr. President, when our own Presi- 
dent, Mr. Eisenhower, visited Chile, he 
was given a letter from students of Chile 
in which certain questions were raised 
about the attitude of this country to- 
ward Latin America as a whole. I think 
that letter has been answered in part 
by the actions undertaken by the Presi- 
dent and by the American people up to 
this time. I think it would be answered 
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better if we would increase our efforts 
and do all we can to give stability and 
succor to the people of Chile at this time. 

I thank the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont for bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the telegram which 
I sent to the President last evening, a 
copy of which was sent to Secretary of 
State Herter, relative to the catastrophic 
situation in Chile, be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In view of the terri- 
ble catastrophe which has struck our great 
friend and good neighbor Chile, may I re- 
spectfully request that in addition to what 
you have already ordered done in the name 
of the Government and the people of the 
United States in the way of emergency ra- 
tions, medical supplies, and doctors and 
nurses, that you order the release of surplus 
agricultural commodities and shelters, and 
also seriously consider the use of your emer- 
gency funds under the ICA, the possibility of 
emergency loans to Chile from the Interna- 
tional Credit Agencies, as well as the Export- 
Import Bank and other Government lending 
agencies at this most critical time. Navy 
ships, Air Force planes, and independent air- 
lines could be used for transportation of 
supplies and assistance. Knowing of your 
intense interest in better inter-American re- 
lations, it is my belief that your well-known 
and laudable humanitarian objectives would 
speak louder than words to help a friend in 
need, an ally who has always helped us and 
would serve as a demonstration of the ideal 
of true inter-American friendship in action. 
The students of Chile asked you questions; 
let this be your and our answer to the peo- 
ple of Chile in this hour of their tragedy. 

Respectfully. 

MIKE MANSFIELD. 





PROPOSED GREAT SALT LAKE 
NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Great 
Salt Lake, in my State of Utah, is one 
of the natural wonders of this hemi- 
sphere, but it is undeveloped and all but 
inaccessible. ‘Those visitors who come 
to my State go away disappointed, be- 
cause they do not get the opportunity 
to see or to use the lake. 

On that basis, I called for an investi- 
gation of the proposed national park 
last year, and this year I introduced a 
bill to create the Great Salt Lake Na- 
tional Park. Of course, there are many 
problems to be solved, and the Park 
Service so reported. One of the prob- 
lems, it was stated, was a lack of local 
interest in the utilization of the lake. 

Consequently with the newsletters I 
sent out unstamped postcards asking 
the people of my State to indicate 
whether or not they were interested in 
the proposal to create a national park 
at the Great Salt Lake. To date I have 
received in reply 2,491 of these un- 
stamped cards, which indicates that the 
2,491 people who returned the cards had 
enough interest to buy postage, put it 
on a card, and send the card in. Of 
the number of cards returned, 2,327 in- 
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dicated that they think the investiga. 
tion should continue; 25 have no opin- 
ion; 124 said no; and 15 said that they 
wished the investigation to continue but 
added qualifications. 

One of the great newspapers of my 
State, the Salt Lake Tribune, has pub- 
lished a very thoughtful editorial on 
this problem which appeared on Mon- 
day, May 23, of this year. The editoria] 
is a penetrating analysis of the problem 
and takes an enlightened stand on the 
matter. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in my re- 
marks the editorial to which I refer. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, May 23, 1960] 
CONTINUE STUDY OF THE GREAT SALT Lake 

Among the byproducts of recurring crises 
are defeatism and apathy. 

Since the tension of the cold war likely 
will be with us a long time, plans must be 
made for as normal a future as is prac- 
ticable under the conditions. It is certain 
that man is going to need the means of 
relaxation for recharging his spiritual ma- 
chinery, if he continues to survive. 

Senator Moss, of Utah, is conducting an 
opinion poll in the State as to whether the 
feasibility study of the proposed Great Salt 
Lake Park should be continued. The re- 
sponse to his survey should determine defi- 
nitely the accuracy of the National Park 
survey team’s report last year which said 
there was a lack of local interest in devel- 
oping the lake and its shorelines. 

The Park Service survey was made at the 
request of Senator Moss and he later intro- 
duced a bill providing for the establishment 
of a Great Salt Lake National Park. The 
bill generated both favorable comment and 
criticism. Now, after discussing the matter 
with spokesmen for various Utah interests, 
he has drafted a more comprehensive and 
specific measure. 

The amended bill would limit the size of 
the park (or monument) to an area 8 miles 
wide and 28 miles long, encompassing An- 
telope and Fremont Islands. 

It would protect the present use of water, 
chemicals, and minerals in the lake and it 
would safeguard fish and wildlife in the 
freshwater bay areas of the eastern shores. 
The substitute measure requests the Inte- 
rior Department to study the feasibility of 
constructing a dike to establish a fresh- 
water area. Such a diking project has been 
under discussion at least 30 years. This, 
plus commercial use and potentialities of 
the salt water and shore, mainly on the 
south, have raised some questions and stirred 
some opposition to any idea of National Park 
Service administration of any part of the 
lake. Another question involves the prob- 
able depth of the lake and location of its 
shorelines when planned reclamation proj- 
ects are completed and the amount of water 
flowing into the lake is appreciably reduced. 

These are questions, not insurmountable 
obstacles. 

A public hearing on the Moss bill is sched- 
uled during November and at that time ex- 
perts in all fields and spokesmen for the 
various interests will have an opportunity 
to testify. The information and testimony 
will be published and should serve as a guide 
for future action. 

The report covered the desolate, inacces- 
sible wasteland of salt flats comprising the 
western shoreline of Great Salt Lake and the 
rundown, unattractive condition of the com- 
mercial beaches and boat harbor on the 
south. It refers to industrial and human 


wastes being poured into the lake and the 
resulting ramifications. 
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Even so, the experts found that Great 
Salt Lake illustrates outstandingly signifi- 
cant scientific values worthy of preservation 
and interpretation by either the Federal or 
State Government. In other words, a 
of the world-famous inland dead sea is worth 
preserving as a museum, a remnant of the 
ancient Pleistocene lakes which have exerted 
tremendous influence upon living things. 

“The northern end of Antelope Island was 
the most attractive and interesting area vis- 
ited during the study,” the survey team said. 

“It would appear to offer the most advan- 
tages from the standpoint of location and 
features as a place to tell the story of Great 
Salt Lake.” 

Senator Moss emphasizes that he favors 
development only after most careful con- 
sideration. He points to the lost years of 
allowing the shorelines to deteriorate and 
become a scandalous disappointment to 
tourists while the lake itself became a dan- 
gerous cesspool. 

Utah people should set politics aside and 
help to make the forthcoming poll and con- 

ional hearing the focal point of all 
available information on the potentialities 
of Great Salt Lake. 





THE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when H.R. 10128, the 
School Construction Assistance Act of 
1960, which passed the House on yester- 
day, has been transmitted to the Senate, 
it be considered as having been read 
twice and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. HILL. I yield. 
Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that the 


legislative scheme which the Senator 
from Alabama outlines will result in 
getting action soonest on the Federal aid 
to education bill. I realize why we 
should defer action for a day or two. It 
is so that I and others who have been 
just as much interested in the bill as has 
the Senator from Alabama may have an 
opportunity to consider the question, 
and, indeed, may have an opportunity to 
check into it. I believe our chairman 
has taken the right route to get the fast- 
est result. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. I 
appreciate his remarks. 





ADJUSTMENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION OVER CERTAIN 
LAND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1617) to provide for the 
adjustment of legislative jurisdiction 
exercised by the United States over land 
in the several States used for Federal 
purposes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
bill was introduced by the chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLeLtan]. He is absent from 
the Senate today, and he has asked me 
to assume leadership in regard to its 
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presentation. This is a bill which I co- 
sponsored with him which would provide 
for the adjustment of legislative juris- 
diction exercised by the United States 
over land in the several States used for 
Federal purposes. 

S. 1617, which we have under consid- 
eration today, is identical to S. 1538, ap- 
proved by the Senate without a dissent- 
ing vote in the 85th Congress, on March 
3, 1958. S. 1538 was recalled from the 
House of Representatives under a mo- 
tion for reconsideration and was not 
again acted upon before adjournment. 

Since I am not a member of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, which 
reported this bill, I would like at this 
point to quote from Senate Report No. 
405 which outlines in detail the purpose 
and intent of this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
several pages from the committee re- 
port which outline clearly the meaning 
and purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The purpose of S. 1617 is to permit Fed- 
eral agencies to restore to the States cer- 
tain jurisdictional authority now vested in 
the United States, which may better be ad- 
ministered by State authorities, and to ac- 
quire only such jurisdiction as may be neces- 
sary in connection with future land procure- 
ment. Once legislative jurisdiction has been 
vested in the United States, it cannot be 
revested in the States other than by opera- 
tion of a limitation imposed by the State at 
the time the State ceded jurisdiction, or by 
an act of Congress. 

The bill specifically declares it to be the 
policy of the Congress that (1) the Federal 
Government shall receive or retain only such 
measure of legislative jurisdiction over fed- 
erally owned or operated land areas within 
the States as may be necessary for the proper 
performance of Federal functions; and (2) to 
the extent consistent with the purposes for 
which the land is held by the United States, 
the Federal Government shall avoid receiv- 
ing or retaining concurrent jurisdiction or 
any measure of exclusive legislative juris- 
diction. An overall objective of the bill is 
to provide that, in any case, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not receive or retain any of 
the States’ legislative jurisdiction with re- 
spect to qualifications for voting, educa- 
tion, public health and safety, taxation, mar- 
riage, divorce, descent and distribution of 
property, and a variety of other matters, 
which are ordinarily the subject of State 
control. 

S. 1617 would authorize the head or other 
authorized officer of any department or in- 
dependent establishment or agency of the 
Federal Government to relinquish to the 
State in which any Federal lands or interests 
therein under his custody or control are situ- 
ated, such measure of legislative jurisdic- 
tion over such lands or interests therein as 
he may deem desirable. The bill provides 
that with respect to future acquisitions of 
property, no more jurisdiction than is neces- 
sary for the proper performance of the func- 
tions of the acquiring agency should be ob- 
tained. Any relinquishment of jurisdiction 
by the Federal Government would be sub- 
ject to acceptance by the State in such man- 
ner as the law of such State might provide. 

Other provisions of the bill would author- 
ize Federal department and agency heads 
to issue necessary rules and regulations for 
the governing of public buildings and other 
areas under their charge and control, and 
to provide such reasonable penalties, with- 
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in prescribed limits, as will insure their 
enforcement; permit such heads to utilize 
the facilities of existing law-enforcement 
agencies for the enforcement of any such 
regulations; authorize the General Services 
Administration to detail special policemen 
for the protection of Federal property under 
the charge of other departments and agen- 
cies; extend the authority of U.S. commis- 
sioners to try and sentence persons commit- 
ting petty offenses in any Place under the 
charge and control of the United States; 
extend the right of States and their political 
subdivisions to serve and execute, process 
in areas under the legislative jurisdiction of 
the United States, while making it clear 
that such process may not be served con- 
trary to rules and regulations issued by 
authorized Federal personnel for the pur- 
pose of preventing interference in carrying 
out Federal functions; and amend or repeal 
obsolete or inconsistent Federal statutes. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The bill was originally drafted by the staff 
of the committee with the cooperation of 
the Department of Justice, in order to imple- 
ment recommendations contained in a re- 
port by the Interdepartmental Committee 
for the Study of Jurisdiction Over Federal 
Areas Within the States, a committee ap- 
pointed by the President for the purpose of 
finding means of solving the problems aris- 
ing out of the uncertain jurisdictional status 
of Federal lands situated within the several 
States. The committee was composed of 
representatives of eight executive depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the Bureau of the Budget, 
which had a principal interest in the prob- 
lems involved. Twenty-five other agencies 
of the Federal Government furnished infor- 
mation concerning their properties and prob- 
lems relating to legislative jurisdiction to the 
committee. In addition, the Interdepart- 
mental Committee had the assistance and 
cooperation of the National Association of 
Attorneys General in its conduct of the 
study. 

Following the introduction of the bill in 
its original form in the 84th Congress (5S. 
4196), the chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations forwarded copies to 
the Governors and attorneys general of the 
several States and to all interested Federal 
agencies for comments and recommendations. 
Reports were received from 36 States—31 
State Governors and 29 State attorneys gen- 
eral—all of whom endorsed the objectives 
of the bill and recommended favorable com- 
mittee consideration. Certain of the Gov- 
ernors and attorneys general of the States 
requested that the committee withhold ac- 
tion on S. 4196, however, until a study of its 
provisions could be completed by the State 
Committee on Legislative Jurisdiction of 
the Council of State Governments. That 
committee was appointed by the president of 
the council pursuant to a resolution adopted 
by the States for the purpose of considering 
the legislation proposed by S. 4196. The 
committee appointed for this purpose was 
directed to give consideration to certain sug- 
gested amendments to the original bill, and 
to determine whether or not it would be 
feasible to extend its provisions beyond its 
original intent by incorporating certain 
suggestions made by various State officials. 

Upon completion of the study made by the 
Committee on Legislative Jurisdiction, the 
staff of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations arranged conferences between the 
representatives of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and of the Department of Justice 
for the purpose of perfecting the bill by in- 
corporating appropriate amendments. Fol- 
lowing a number of such conferences, dur- 
ing which consideration was given to the 
various recommendations of the Governors, 
attorneys general, and the Council of State 
Governments, an amendment in the nature 
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of a substitute for the language incorpo- 
rated in 8. 1835 was drafted, with the unani- 
mous approval of representatives of the 
States and the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. Consideration was given 
to all recommendations submitted to the 
committee by the Governors of the States, 
and by the National Association of Attorneys 
General, the National Association of Tax 
Administrators, and Federal agencies inter- 
ested in the bill, which were consistent with 
the objectives of the proposed legislation. 

Some of the suggestions submitted to the 
Committee on Government Operations by 
certain of the State officials and by the Na- 
tional Association of Tax Administrators, 
dealt with tax matters which were consid- 
ered to be outside of the scope of the recom- 
mendations of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for the Study of Jurisdiction Over 
Federal Areas Within the States. Such sug- 
gestions were largely concerned with tax 
problems, such as payments by the Federal 
Government in lieu of taxes, etc., which the 
committee felt should be considered in sep- 
arate legislation dealing exclusively with 
those problems. 

S. 1617 is not concerned with tax matters, 
except to the extent that a transfer of legis- 
lative jurisdiction may involve transfer of a 
power to tax (other than the Government or 
its property), and also to the extent that 
there are preserved certain Federal consents 
to State and local taxation, as embodied in 
such statutes as the Buck Act and the Lea 
Act. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the leadership has called 
up S. 1617 for Senate consideration to- 
day. Last week, I directed a letter to 
the distinguished majority and minority 
leaders, requesting that they endeavor to 
call this bill up for consideration so that 
it might be enacted before Congress ad- 
journs. I want to thank the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas and the junior Senator 
from Illinois for their courtesy and the 
promptness with which they called up 
this bill after my personal appeal to each 
of them. 

The passage of this bill is very impor- 
tant to the State of Utah, as it is to other 
States, where the Federal Government 
either owns or controls major land areas 
or large installations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks some of the history and back- 
ground of the problem which exists in 
Utah, and why S. 1617, is of particular 
importance to my State. 

There being no objection, the history 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Commencing with the outbreak of World 
War II, the U.S. Government began to ac- 
quire in Utah and in other States, huge tracts 
of land for the erection of buildings and 
the establishment of installations to support 
and maintain our Armed Forces and to carry 
out the important defense functions so vital 
to our Nation. The State of Utah responded 
to the request of the Federal Government 

and granted to the United States exclusive 
jurisdiction over many thousands of acres 
of land which were ceded and utilized by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Utah today 
has four major military installations: Clear- 
field Naval Depot, Hill Air Force Base, Utah 
General Depot, and Tooele Ordnance Depot. 
We also have several other smaller installa- 
tions which are of lesser significance. 

With the end of the Korean conflict, there 
Was an appreciable cutback in the missions 
of these military installations and con- 
sequently many of the buildings and some 
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of the real estate became surplus to the 
needs of the Federal Government. A small 
part of this property has been sold by the 
United States and thus found its way back 
into private ownership and has been placed 
on the tax rolls. However, the large bulk 
of the property in question is still owned 
by the Federal Government. In recent years, 
the United States has commenced a practice 
of leasing warehouses and other buildings, 
which are excess to the needs of the Govern- 
ment, to private companies and contractors 
who may or may not be connected in some 
way with the defense effort. 

This practice of the Government in leas- 
ing land, buildings and other facilities for 
commercial purposes has created serious tax 
problems for the State of Utah. A number 
of companies have availed themselves of 
these excellent buildings at a fair rental rate 
from the Government, and then received an 
unexpected “windfall” because they have 
not had to pay State taxes on equipment 
and inventories located on these military 
reservations. In some instances, some of 
these companies have recognized a moral, 
although not a legal, obligation to pay taxes 
to the State of Utah, and have in the past 
willingly paid such taxes assessed by the 
State. 

However, the Federal Government has now 
created a situation which has dried up even 
this source of voluntary tax revenue. Both 
the Treasury and the Defense Department 
have raised a question as to the legality 
of such companies paying these taxes, in- 
asmuch as such payments are voluntary and 
not mandatory. The Defense Department 
has raised the question in regard to cost- 
plus contracts and has denied such volun- 
tary tax payments as a necessary item of 
cost in arriving at the contractual amount 
to which a contractor might be entitled for 
services or goods produced for the Govern- 
ment. Likewise, the Treasury has looked 
askance at such voluntary tax payments, 
and has denied some of these companies per- 
mission to take such payments as a legal 
deduction on their Federal tax returns. 

Consequently, it can readily be seen that 
Utah faces a real dilemma in that it does 
not have the necessary legal authority to 
assess and collect taxes against these com- 
panies using military reservations to do 
private business. And now, it is denied any 
hope of obtaining voluntary compliance with 
tax assessments against companies who lease 
facilities on Federal reservations where the 
United States has exclusive jurisdiction. 

Moreover, companies which have been able 
to obtain leases of buildings on Federal 
reservations are given a distinct competitive 
advantage over other businesses which must 
pay State taxes. 


Mr. BENNETT. Therefore, an urgent 
need exists to approve this legislation, 
S. 1617, to restore to Utah concurrent 
jurisdiction over the lands in question, 
so that the State might have the proper 
authority to levy and collect the taxes to 
which it is rightfully entitled. 

The problem is especially acute in 
Utah, since the Federal Government 
owns more than 70 percent of the entire 
land area of the State, thus leaving very 
little private property to bear the brunt 
of taxes and pay the costs of operating 
the local, county, and State governments. 
I hope the Senate will take immediate 
action to approve S. 1617. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include as part of my remarks, a 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Utah, memorializing Congress to ap- 
prove legislation similar to that con- 
tained in S. 1617. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS AND 
REQUESTING THAT CONGRESS CONSENT TO 
SEcTION 63-8—4, UTAH CoDE ANNOTATED 1953 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah (the Governor concurring 

therein): 

Whereas in 1943 the Legislature of Utah 
ceded exclusive jurisdiction to the United 
States over all lands theretofore or thereafter 
acquired or leased by the United States for 
military or naval purposes and for forts, mag- 
azines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings of whatever kind authorized by 
act of Congress, reserving to the State the 
right to execute civil and criminal process 
only; and 

Whereas in 1951 the Legislature of Utah 
enacted section 63-84, Utah Code Annotated, 
1953, as follows: 

“The State of Utah retains concurrent jur- 
isdiction, both civil and criminal, with the 
United States over all lands affected by this 
act”; and 

Whereas private persons and companies are 
now leasing warehouse space on military 
reservations in Utah for the purpose of stor- 
ing personal property not connected with any 
defense effort of the United States; and 

Whereas the State of Utah is being deprived 
of property taxes upon such privately owned 
personal property for the reason that such 
military reservations were acquired by the 
United States prior to 1951, and are there- 
fore beyond the legislative jurisdiction of the 

State of Utah; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Utah does not desire to impose any taxes 
upon property owned by the United States, 
but only upon such privately owned personal 
property located on land owned by the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature and the 
Governor of the State of Utah do hereby 
request that Congress consent to section 
63-8-4, Utah Code Annotated, 1953, in order 
that the State of Utah may exercise con- 
current jurisdiction with the United States 
over all lands in Utah acquired or leased by 
the United States prior to 1951; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Congress, to Senator BENNETT, 
to Senator Moss, to Congressman Drxon, and 
to Congressman Kine with the request that 
the Utah delegation in Congress take such 
action as may be necessary to secure con- 
gressional approval hereof. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When S. 1617, a 
bill to provide for the adjustment of the 
legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over land in the several 
States used for Federal purposes was in- 
troduced it appeared to be a practical 
proposal. However, the more I thought 
about giving a Secretary the authority to 
transfer legislative jurisdiction from the 
Federal Government to the State gov- 
ernments in a wide variety of areas it 
seemed to me that the Congress was in- 
tending to transfer to the States a great 
deal of authority in many diverse areas 
without sufficient discussion. 

I am especially concerned about the 
possible effect this bill, should it become 
law, might have on our national parks. 
I do not quarrel with the statement that 
the individual States would be given leg- 
islative jurisdiction with respect to 
qualifications for voting, education, pub- 
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lic health and safety, taxation, marriage, 
divorce, descent and distribution of prop- 
erty, but there are several questions 
which I would like to direct to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

The report on S. 1617 states that the 
“purpose of S. 1617 is to permit Federal 
agencies to restore to the States certain 
jurisdictional authority now vested in 
the United States.” 

As I understand the report this means 
that this legislation is turning back to 
the States legislative jurisdiction over 
lands which the State had previously 
controlled. I refer to such Federal land 
acquisitions as military installations and 
lands taken in the public interest since 
the formation of each of the States. 

This then means that this bill will 
have no effect whatever on all public 
domain lands such as that which com- 
prises many of our national parks and 
forests, land areas which have never been 
under the jurisdiction of a State gov- 
ernment. 

Is this a true interpretation of the 
meaning of S. 1617? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator’s in- 
terpretation agrees completely with’ the 
interpretation that I have of the bill and 
which I assume the committee has. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the transfer- 
ral of legislative jurisdiction to the States 
allow an individual State the right to 
exercise jurisdiction in any area which 
is contrary to the express provisions of a 
Federal statute? 

Let me illustrate by pointing out that 
we all know that there is a Federal 
statute which prohibits hunting in all of 
our national parks which were not cre- 
ated from the public domain and wildlife 
refuges purchased with duck stamps. 
Under the provisions of this bill, will 
the Secretary of the Interior then be 
able to transfer legislative jurisdiction to 
the States and then allowing an individ- 
ual State to extend hunting privileges 
to a national park within the confines of 
the State? This is an example of what 
might be done under such broad author- 
ity as is included in the bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Utah that no 
such transfer of authority was intended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Constitution 
recognizes equal rights for all citizens 
and I think that this point is clear. Is 
there authority in the bill which would 
allow a State to institute discriminatory 
practices and regulations on Federal 
lands which at present cannot be done? 
Isincerely hope that such an interpreta- 
tion cannot be derived from the intent 
of this legislation. 

Mr. BENNETT. Certainly it was not 
the intention of the authors of the bill 
to make that possible, and in my opin- 
ion the bill does not permit the institu- 
tion of such practices. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Also, where the 
Federal Government is at present exer- 
cising a service which could be provided 
by the States I assume that should a 
State assume the jurisdiction the Fed- 
eral Government would not have to con- 
tinue to assume the responsibility. I 
refer to cases where the Federal Govern- 
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ment provides schools or contributes 
financial assistance to local schools in 
lieu of taxes. If the State imposes taxes 
on privately owned property on Federal 
lands the Federal Government should 
then no longer be required to contribute 
as it had in the past. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect according to the understanding of 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Utah 
for his courtesy and his graciousness in 
his replies, and because of the tenor of 
what he has just said, I shall not offer 
the amendment I intended to offer, and 
which is now at the desk. I, therefore, 
will withdraw it, even though it has not 
been read. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank my friend 
from Montana. 

Mr. President, in order that the points 
urged by the Senator from Montana may 
be clearly covered, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a Memorandum prepared by the 
General Services Administration in re- 
gard to the objectives of the amendment 
which the Senator had intended to pro- 
pose, together with a communication 
received from the Wildlife Management 
Institute and the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, which I believe will clearly set 
forth more of the facts at issue in con- 
nection with the amendment which he 
has prepared. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1959. 

To: Hon. Perry W. Morton, Assistant Attor- 
ney General. 

From: Henry H. Pike, Associate General 
Counsel, GSA. 

Subject: Letter from C. R. Gutermuth, vice 
president, Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Walter Reynolds sent me a copy of his 
memorandum to you and to Mr. Schwan 
enclosing a copy of the subject letter. I am 
writing this memorandum to furnish certain 
information and observations concerning 
that letter and its writer, which you may use 
or retain for your own information as you 
see fit. 

I am, of course, unalterably opposed to the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Gutermuth in- 
asmuch as that amendment would effectively 
defeat the basic purpose of the bill. 

Mr. Gutermuth states that he is concerned 
only with retaining that legislative jurisdic- 
tion that is needed to adequately protect the 
national park and monument lands that are 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Park Service. He obviously has a mis- 
conception as to the nature of exclusive 
jurisdiction. Aside from the technical con- 
siderations of legislative jurisdiction, it may 
be well to point out that, of all the national 
parks (not including national historical 
parks, national military parks, or the like) 
that are within the first 48 States, only Yel- 
lowstone National Park in Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming (2,213,216.5 acres), Platt Na- 
tional Park, Okla. (912 acres), Acadia Na- 
tional Park, Maine (17,462.6 acres exclusive 
and 13,509.3 acres proprietorial), and Mam- 
moth Cave National Park, Ky. (50,481.3 acres 
exclusive and 214.4 proprietorial), contain 
any area that is under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. Indeed, of the 
15,272,496.9 acres held by the National 
Park Service, only 2,385,428.5 acres, or 
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15.7 percent, are under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States. In fact, if 
we disregard Yellowstone National Park, less 
than 1 percent of the remaining lands held 
by the National Park Service is under exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the United States. 

The following national parks are held en- 
tirely in a proprietorial capacity: 

1. Grand Teton National Park, Wyo. (300,- 
784.1 acres). 

2. Zion National Park, Utah (128,457.1 
acres). 

3. Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah (36,- 
010 acres). 

4. Wind Cave National] Park, S. Dak. (28,- 
063 acres). 

5. Theodore Roosevelt National Park, N. 
Dak. (68,493.5 acres) . 

6. Carlsbad Caverns National Park, N. Mex. 
(45,886.4 acres). 

7. Kennesaw Mountain National Park, Ga. 
(3,094.2 acres). 

8. Grand Canyon National Park, 
(673,203.3 acres). 

In addition, parts of the following parks 
are held in a proprietorial capacity only: 

1. Olympic National Park, Wash. 

2. Big Bend National Park, Tex. 

3. Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
N.C. and Tenn. 

4. Everglades National Park, Fla. 

5. Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo. 

Mr. Gutermuth appears to feel that ex- 
clusive jurisdiction is necessary with respect 
to national monuments. It should be 
pointed out that of the almost 80 national 
monuments in the first 48 States, more than 
65 are held only in a proprietorial capacity. 
Indeed, the only ones that are held in exclu- 
sive jurisdiction are: 

1. Statue of Liberty National Monument, 
N.Y. (12 acres). 

2. Fort Sumter National Monument, S.C. 
(2.4 acres). 

3. Fort Vancouver National Monument, 
Wash. (60 acres). 

4. Fort Jefferson National 
Fla. (47,125 acres). 

5. Castillo de San Marcos National Monu- 
ment, Fla. (18 acres). 

6. Fort Mantanzas National Monument, 
Fla. (2278 acres). 

7. Fort Pulaski National Monument, Ga. 
(5,437.4 acres). 

8. Fort McHenry National Monument, Md. 
(43.3 acres). 

9. Custer Battlefield National Monument, 
Mont. (765.3 acres) . 

10. Big Hole Battlefield National Monu- 
ment, Mont. (200 acres). 

In addition, the following two national 
monuments are made up of a mixture of 
land under exclusive jurisdiction and land 
held in a proprietorial capacity only: 

1. Mound City National Monument, Ohio 
(57 acres exclusive and 10.5 acres proprie- 
torial) and 

2. Badlands National Monument, S. Dak. 
(31,050 acres exclusive and 67,876.4 acres pro- 
prietorial) . 

Mr. Gutermuth states that he understands 
that the Federal Government has only a 
proprietary [sic] jurisdiction in practically 
all of the lands of national wildlife refuges, 
for example. There are 40 installations of 
which the land area under the exclusive jur- 
isdiction of the United States is larger than 
that of the District of Columbia. Of those 
40 areas 7 of them involve national wildlife 
refuges or related areas. They are: 

1. Cabeza Prieta Game Refuge, Ariz. (679,- 
680 acres of exclusive jurisdiction out of a 
total of 860,040.3 acres); 

2. Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge, Ill. (44,- 
000 acres exclusive jurisdiction) ; 

3. Valentine National Refuge, Nebr. (63,- 
926 acres of exclusive jurisdiction out of a 
total of 67,095.6 acres) ; 

4. Sandhills Management Area, S.C. (46,- 
461.5 acres of exciusive jurisdiction) ; 


Ariz. 


Monument, 
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5. Necedah National Refuge, Wis. (39,362.6 
acres exclusive jurisdiction out of a total of 
39,607 acres) ; 

6. Upper »  iestasippl River Refuge, Wis. 
(47,108.7 acres exclusive jurisdiction out of 
a total of 47,358.6 acres); and 

7. Necedah Management, Wis. (58,002.5 
acres of exclusive jurisdiction out of a total 
of 58,082.5 acres). 

Indeed, the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
a total of 1,174,448.2 acres of exclusive juris- 
diction out of a total area under the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of 8,110,728.7 acres. The 
percentage of the area under the exclusive 
jurisdiction is 14.5, which is very similar to 
the percentage of the National Park Service. 

While it is true that substantially all of 
the national forests are held under a pro- 
prietorial capacity, at least one national for- 
est, Medicine Bow National Forest, Wyo., 
contains out of a total of 1,063,537 acres, 
52,493 acres under exclusive jurisdiction, 
which is substantially larger than the whole 
of the District of Columbia. 

It should be noted that under the Consti- 
tution the vesting of exclusive jurisdiction 
in the United States with respect to lands 
is dependent upon the consent of the leg- 
islature of the State in which the lands are 

located. The authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in relation to conservation areas is 
not dependent upon, but exists without re- 
gard to, any consent by the State. More- 
over, it is doubtful whether any difference 
in the administration of conservation areas 
held under different types of legislative ju- 
risdiction can be demonstrated, particularly 
in view of the wide differences between the 
types of legislative jurisdiction over similar 
classes of conservation areas and over parts 
of a single conservation area. As in the case 
of other Federal areas, the acquisition by 
the United States of legislative jurisdiction 
over conservation areas does not follow any 
well-defined pattern but rather appears to 
be largely a matter of historical accident. 

The nature of the legislative jurisdiction 
that would be relinquished under S. 1617 
is set out in part I of the Report of the Inter- 
departmental Committee for the Study of 
Jurisdiction Over Federal Areas Within the 
States, published in 1956. S. 1617 involves 
the type of jurisdiction as to which Mr. 
Gutermuth states the conservationists have 
no objection. The exercise of the authority 
sought by the bill would not jeopardize the 
national park system or other conservation 
activities that are not dependent upon State 
consent. This fact is recognized by those 
conservationists with whom we have dis- 
cussed the matter. 

The large acreage and the remoteness of 
location which are cited by Mr. Gutermuth 
are not applicable generally in the case of 
national monuments, e.g., Statue of Liberty 
National Monument in New York Harbor 
containing 12 acres. Moreover, those fac- 
tors are applicable to national forests, which 
are generally held in a proprietorial capac- 
ity, as much as they are to national parks. 
If size is a significant factor then in what 
manner do Grand Canyon National Park 
and Grand Teton National Park, aggregat- 
ing almost 1 million acres, suffer from the 
complete absence of any special jurisdiction 
derived from the States? If Mr. Gutermuth 
would state which of the heretofore pub- 
lished reasons for the adjustment of legis- 
lative jurisdiction are objectionable to him, 
perhaps we can answer those objections. 








WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1959. 
Mr. WALTER L. REYNOLDs, 
Staff’ Director, Committee on Government 
Operations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REYNOLDs: Confirming yester- 
day’s discussion, the conservationists are 
opposed to granting full and unlimited dis- 
cretion to the Secretary of the Interior for 
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the relinquishment of all legislative juris- 
diction over the national parks and monu- 
ments as proposed in S. 1617. Recognition 
must be given to the fact that the amount 
of legislative jurisdiction required by the 
United States to properly manage the na- 
tional parks and monuments is different in 
many respects from that which is needed 
for other Federal lands. By law, the park 
and monument areas must be administered 
for the purpose of preserving scenic, wild- 
life, natural, cultural, and historic objects, 
and this necessitates more rigid rules and 
regulations. 

The national parks of this country have 
been established by acts of Congress. We do 
not think that certain kinds of legislative 
jurisdiction ever should be possible of re- 
linquishment except by acts of Congress. 

It is absolutely essential that the Federal 
Government has that measure of legisla- 
tive jurisdiction that is needed to regulate, 
control, and administer national parks and 
monuments in accordance with their stated 
purposes. The vast acreages involved in 
many park and monument areas, and their 
remoteness, contribute to these compelling 
circumstances. The varying nature of the 
different national parks and monuments 
tends to govern the kinds of legislative juris- 
diction that the Federal Government should 
retain. 

The conservationists would not object 
to S. 1617 if the following provisions were 
added at the close of section 2: “Provided, 
That the legislative jurisdiction over fed- 
erally owned land within the national parks 
and monuments or interests therein may 
only be relinquished pursuant to special acts 
of Congress.”’ 

The conservationists have no objection 
to giving the Secretary discretion to relin- 
quish such legislative jurisdiction as the 
serving of due process, probate, torts, and 
marital actions, and so forth. In fact, we 
believe that this kind of legislative juris- 
diction should be relinquished in the na- 
tional parks and monuments the same as 
other Federal lands. If S. 1617 were amend- 
ed to allow discretion for such specific re- 
linquishment, that would be agreeable. 
Certainly the National Park Service should 
be able to help to spell out the specific 
kinds of legislative jurisdiction that could 
be relinquished under a blanket authoriza- 
tion without jeopardizing the national park 
system. 

It is understood that the Federal Govern- 
ment has only proprietary jurisdiction in 
practically all of the lands in the national 
forests, public domain, and national wildlife 
refuges, and that the provisions of S. 1617 
will not adversely affect the title, possession, 
and control that the Federal Government has 
over those areas. The concern of the con- 
servationists pertains, therefore, only to the 
retaining of that legislative jurisdiction that 
is needed to adequately protect the national 
park and monument lands that are under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the National 
Park Service. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. GUTERMUTH, 
Vice President. 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEFERATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1959. 

Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Government Op- 
erations, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MCCLELLAN: This letter is 
written about S. 1617, your bill relating to 
legislative jurisdiction on federally owned 
lands which is pending before your com- 
mittee. 

Last year after similar S. 1538 had passed 
the Senate and was before the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation raised a question 
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about the bill and what appeared to us to 
be some complication as to its possible effect 
upon the reserve status of national wildlife 
refuges, national parks, and national for- 
ests. At that time we asked for an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in public hearing before 
the House committee took any action on the 
measure. 

Subsequently, we studied the bill care- 
fully and discussed its intent and its lan- 
guage with committee staff members and 
with Mr. Perry Morton, Assistant Attorney 
General for the Lands Division, Department 
of Justice. We considered that our fears 
were groundless and that enactment of the 
legislation actually would be of benefit in 
certain perplexing situations which compli- 
cates the enforcement of State game and 
fish laws, on military reservations for 
example. 

The purpose of this letter is to clear up 
any question which may linger with respect 
to the position of the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should also like to include in the Rrcorp 
a copy of a letter addressed to the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Macnuson] 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations dated July 24, 
1959. in reference to an amendment 
which would have excluded national 
parks and monuments from the bill. 
This letter relates to the communica- 
tion received by the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute and sets forth the views 
of that organization. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
July 24, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNvusoNn: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of July 20, 
1959, with reference to your interest in sub- 
mitting an amendment to the bill S. 1617 
to provide for the adjustment of the legisla- 
tive jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States over land in the several States used for 
Federal purposes, with a view to excluding 
national parks and monuments. 

As you will note from the enclosed copy of 
a letter from Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, vice 
president of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, this matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the staff of the committee after the 
bill was reported to the Senate. The amend- 
ment recommended by Mr. Gutermuth, for 
the exclusion of national parks and monu- 
ments from the provisions of the bill, was 
submitted to the major groups supporting 
the legislation, including the Department of 
Justice, the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee, and the Council of State Govern- 
ments. The staff was informed that this 
matter had been considered extensively dur- 
ing the early drafting stages of the bill, and, 
since it was their view that the objectives 
of the amendment were merely to exclude 
private consessionaires who operate within 
the national parks and monuments from the 
payment of local and State license, property, 
and sales taxes, the adoption of the amend- 
ment would defeat one of the objectives of 
the bill, i.e., to permit States and local com- 
munities the right to assess taxes on busi- 
ness operating within the respective States. 

In view of this position taken by the ma- 

jor groups that are interested in the pro- 
Posed legislation, and the fact that the com- 
mittee has already reported the bill in its 
present form, after considering other ob- 
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jectives raised by the National Parks Associ- 
ation, as set forth in the committee report 
(S. Rept. No. 405, pp. 6-11), and in the at- 
tached copy of a letter from the National 
Wildlife Federation, the committee does not 
propose to offer any additional amendments. 

However, should you wish to propose the 
amendment as suggested in your letter and 
py Mr. Gutermuth, for consideration when 
the bill is called up in the Senate, there 
would be no objection on the part of this 


committee. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield 
to my friend from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. When the _ Senator 
yields the floor I shall submit an amend- 
ment to the bill on another point, but I 
should like to ask the Senator about an 
amendment which had been proposed by 
the Senator from Michigan {Mr. Hart] 
and me on page 3, line 6, which would 
have included a proviso that in ceding 
legislative jurisdiction, the Federal 
Government in ceding legislative juris- 
diction shall not in any case agree to 
cede any jurisdiction which involves seg- 
regation or discrimination on grounds of 
race, creed, or color. 

I have communicated with the Justice 
Department, and I have a letter dated 
December 28, 1959, signed by Perry W. 
Morton, Assistant Attorney General, 
which in effect says that it is the pur- 
pose of our Government not to do any 
such thing. 

Would the Senator, therefore, agree 
with me that if we made as a part of 
the legislative history at this point the 
amendment which Senator Hart and I 
had proposed together with the letter of 
the Department of Justice, we ought to 
obviate, for all practical purposes, any 
need for the amendment, in order to 
attain this objective, in view of the clear 
policy of our Government? 

Mr. BENNETT. I believe that if it 
satisfies the Senators who sponsored 
such a proposal, it would satisfy the leg- 
islative intent of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask the Senator to 
yield so that I may ask unanimous con- 
sent that the proposed amendment, 
identified as 8—-28-59-A, intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart] and myself to the bill, to- 
gether with the letter of the Department 
of Justice to which I have referred, be 
= in the body of the Recorp at this 

Mr. BENNETT. I am very happy to 
yield for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the amendment and the letter were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 6, after the word “de- 
sirable”, change the period to a colon and 
insert the following: “Provided, however, 
That such acquisition or relinquishment 
shall provide that no law requiring or per- 
mitting the segregation or other unequal 
treatment of any person because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin shall affect 
any such property.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, December 28, 1959. 
Hon. Jacos K, Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thank you for your letter 
of December 14, 1959. I was pleased that 
Mr. Schwan of the Council of State Govern- 
ments asked me to accompany him to the 
meeting at your office to discuss S. 1617, 
and am more than pleased if the factual in- 
formation I was able to contribute at the 
meeting helped to clarify the purposes of the 
bill and the effects which its enactment 
would have. 

As I pointed out at the meeting, enact- 
ment of the bill into law would not effect 
any automatic retrocession of legislative 
jurisdiction to States. It would merely give 
much-needed authority to adjust jurisdic- 
tion. Such adjustments would be made on 
a case-by-case basis, with careful attention 
by the head of the Federal agency directly 
involved to jurisdictional requirements at 
each individual Federal installation as to 
which an adjustment is proposed. Just as 
you have stated it—retrocession agreements 
would be negotiated on a facility-by-facility 
basis considering in every case what State 
law would and what State law would not 
be applicable. The bill is clear in this mat- 
ter, but even further assurances are had 
through the fact that by designation of the 
President the General Services Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget, and the De- 
partment of Justice are to maintain a con- 
tinuing interest in the adjustment by all 
the individual Federal agencies of the legis- 
lative status of their properties (see letter 
from the President to the Attorney General 
dated Apr. 27, 1956, published in Pt. I: 
Report of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee for the Study of Jurisdiction Over Fed- 
eral Areas Within the States, p. III (GPO, 
April 1956); and letter from the President 
to the Administrator of General Services 
dated Nov. 12, 1959, published in Inventory 
Report on Jurisdictional Status of Federal 
Areas Within the States, p. IV (GPO, 1959) ). 

Authority for Federal acquisition of legis- 
lative jurisdiction has existed through most 
of the history of our country (see R.S. 355, as 
amended; 40 U.S.C. 255). Absence of simi- 
lar authority to retrocede any jurisdiction to 
a State, once jurisdiction has been acquired, 
has led to a considerable excess of such 
jurisdiction in the Federal Government, with 
many undesirable consequences for all con- 
cerned (see Report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee for the Study of Jurisdiction Over 
Federal Areas Within the States, part I (GPO, 
April 1956), and part II (GPO, June 1957) ). 
Among the most undesirable consequences 
of Federal possession of exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction are those inflicted upon the 
several hundred thousand residents of Fed- 
eral areas. Such areas for many purposes 
are not deemed part of any State, so that 
residents of these areas are often denied all 
the numerous privileges and services which 
normally are rendered by State and local 
governments to residents within their 
boundaries. They are often needlessly 
denied the right to vote, to have access to 
courts for the administration of their 
estates, for the adoption of children, for the 
litigation of domestic relations matters, or 
for securing legal relief dependent upon 
residence or domicile, to send their children 
to public schools, and to exercise numerous 
other privileges which are considered basic 
civil rights in our Nation. Notwithstanding 
that such residents are being deprived of 
various civil rights and related privileges and 
services they are subject to most State and 
local taxes. The lead sentence of a recent 
Associated Press dispatch succinctly indi- 
cates their plight: 

Des MorINnes.—People who live on Federal 
property at the Iowa ordnance plant west 
of Burlington have made the belated dis- 
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covery that maybe they are not residents of 
Iowa, are not supposed to vote in elections, 
but are expected to pay State income taxes. 

One hundred and fifty families are stated 
to be involved in this Iowa situation. 
Larger groups of persons are similarly in- 
volved at other installations. The extremely 
large aggregate number of such residents, 
principally civilian scientists, technicians, 
guards, and their families, in national parks, 
at Federal prisons, and on other areas over 
which the Federal Government has exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction located in all of the 
several States can become entitled to privi- 
leges which are considered basic rights of 
American citizens only if the legislative 
jurisdiction over the areas on which they 
live can be adjusted under such authority as 
the bill S. 1617 would grant. 

You will also note that, except to the ex- 
tent that S. 1617 would permit the grant- 
ing through concurrent action by individual 
States and Federal Government of voting 
and similar rights to residents on such Fed- 
eral property as is determined to be need- 
lessly under the exclusive legislative juris- 
diction of the United States, the bill would 
have no effect on civil rights. It would not 
amend or in any way affect the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, or any other Federal legislation, 
constitutional provision, Federal agency or- 
der, or decision which is concerned with 
civil rights. There is, of course, nothing in 
this proposed legislation, nor in its imple- 
mentation by the consideration of particular 
retrocessions in particular places, which will 
in any wise alter the determination of the 
executive departments to continue all poli- 
cies in furtherance of the nondiscriminatory 
use of Federal facilities and the protection 
of individual rights and privileges whatever 
may be the location. 

The careful attention and consideration 
which you and your staff have accorded this 
matter are very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Perry W. MorrTon, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. BENNETT. I yield the floor, un- 
less there are other Senators who wish 
to ask me questions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Beginning on 
page 6, line 22, through page 7, line 8, 
strike out section 6 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Sec. 6. In any case where civil or criminal 
process lawfully may be served or executed 
by a State or political subdivision thereof 
within any area under the control of the 
United States such service or execution shall 
be effected consistently with the rights of 
authorized officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of any department, independent es- 
tablishment, or agency thereof to issue rules 
and regulations for the purpose of prevent- 
ing interference with the carrying out of 
Federal functions. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my pur- 
pose in offering the amendment is to 
make the legislative scheme of the pend- 
ing bill with respect to process, either 
served or executed, within an area which 
would be a Federal area under the bill 
and under the law, the same as we have 
provided for the ceding of legislative 
jurisdiction. 

It will be noted that in the bill as it 
is written now legislative jurisdiction 
may be ceded as a matter of discretion, 
and in the colloquy with my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
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Utah, we discussed one area in which the 
Government exercises its discretion not 
to cede jurisdiction in such matters as 
would create a situation which would be 
against the policy of the United States. 

In respect of civil or criminal process, 
which is provided for by section 6 of the 
bill, no discretion is granted to the 
United States except to “issue rules and 
regulations for the purpose of preventing 
interference with the carrying out of 
Federal functions.” 

In view of the fact that in quite a 
number of cases which have been called 
to my attention we need a case-by-case 
selectivity with respect to the functions 
of the United States, as to whether or not 
it will or will not make this service or 
execution of civil or criminal process— 
for example, on a military base or a 
post office, or other Federal property—I 
believe it would be well to make all these 
types of jurisdiction consistent. 

I cite as an example a report which I 
have received about a most grievous and 
unfortunate incident which took place at 
one of our military bases in the South, 
the military reservation at Fort Benning, 
Ga., in which a soldier was chased onto 
the Federal military reservation by civil- 
ian peace officers from the local town in 
connection with a speeding charge, and 
there, in the presence of his battalion 
officers, was beaten up by the local 
officers. 

This sort of thing is hardly conducive 
to military discipline or to the dignity of 
the United States. The commanding of- 
ficer of the base was rather red faced 
about it, because he was compelled to re- 
port that somehow or other the assault 
upon the soldier, which was admitted, 
was completely overlooked in all the 
reports and proceedings which took place 
subsequently with respect to the case. 

Of course, this happens to be an aggra- 
vated example of the situation I have in 
mind. However, it is illustrative of why 
the provision in section 6 with relation 
to rules and regulations is inadequate 
and does not meet the capability of the 
individual Federal official in charge, or 
military commander of a base, to con- 
tinue to have the option that he has had 
in order to deal with situations like this, 
as they occur with respect to civil offi- 
cers, when they take place upon a Federal 
establishment. 

I hope very much that the amendment 
will be acceptable to the Senator from 
Utah, because I believe it commends itself 
to the structure of the bill and to our 
best judgment. I hope it commends it- 
self also the Senator from Utah who is 
handling the bill on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to say to the Senator from New 
York and to the Senate that I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the Senator from 
Arkansas {Mr. McCLe.ian], in whose 
stead I am acting today. The proposal 
is acceptable to him, and it is certainly 
acceptable to me, and I hope it will be 
approved by the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 


Senator from Utah. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point, during the con- 
sideration of S. 1617 several documents 
and communications which have been re- 
ceived by the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE COUNCIL Or» STATE GOVERNMENTS, 

San Francisco, Cali}. 
To Members of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Government Operations: 

Enclosed for your information is a copy of 
a resolution on “legislative jurisdiction over 
Federal lands” which was adopted by the 
Western Interstate Committee on Public 
Lands at its meeting in Denver, Colo., on 
October 5, 1959. 

Please let us know if you wish additional 
copies of this resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELTON K. McQUERY, 
Western Representative. 





RESOLUTION ON LEGISLATIVE JURISDICTION OVER 
FepreraL LaNnps 

Whereas the Western Interstate Commit- 
tee on Public Lands of the Council of State 
Governments at its meeting held this 5th day 
of October 1959 at Denver, Colo., received a 
report of pending Federal legislation pertain- 
ing to legislative jurisdiction over Federal 
lands; and 

Whereas from the report and from discus- 
sion on the floor, the committee was informed 
that S. 1617 is now pending in the 86th 
Congress; and 

Whereas the purposes of S. 1617 are to per- 
mit Federal agencies to restore to the States 
certain jurisdictional authority now vested in 
the United States which may better be dem- 
onstrated by State authorities and to ac- 
quire only such jurisdiction as may be neces- 
sary in connection with future land pro- 
curement; and 

Whereas said bill specifically declares it to 
be the policy of the Congress (1) that the 
Federal Government shall receive or retain 
only such measure of legislative jurisdiction 
over federally owned or operated land areas 
within the States as may be necessary for the 
proper performance of Federal functions; (2) 
to the extent consistent with the purposes 
for which the land is held by the United 
States, the Federal Government shall avoid 
receiving or retaining concurrent jurisdiction 
or any measure of exclusive legislative juris- 
diction; and 

Whereas said S. 1617 has many other pro- 
visions the general purpose of which will 
provide that the United States in the future 
shall acquire no more jurisdiction than is 
necessary for the proper performance of the 
functions of the acquiring agency and that 
any relinquishment of jurisdiction by the 
Federal Government would be subject to ac- 
ceptance by the State in such manner as 
the law of such State might provide: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Interstate 
Committee on Public Lands of the Council of 
State Governments does hereby urge the en- 
actment by Congress of S. 1617; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the several Congressmen and 
Senators representing the 13 Western States 
and to the members of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations and to the Mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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Joint FepERAL-STatre ACTION 
COMMITTEE, 
June 23, 1959. 
The Honorable JoHn L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. CHAIRMAN: At a meeting in 
Washington on May 19, 1959, the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee reviewed the 
legislation embodied in S. 1617 and H.R. 5785, 
dealing with legislative jurisdiction over 
Federal lands within the States. 

After full consideration of these bills, the 
joint committee adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the proposed legisaltion and di- 
rected the cochairmen to communicate this 
endorsement to the appropriate committee 
and to the leaders of the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert E. SMYLIE, 
Governor of Idaho, Cochairman, 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Cochairman, 


SUMMARY OF MEETING OF JOINT FEDERAL-STATE 
ACTION COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 
18-19, 1959 


* * + * cd 


2. Legislative jurisdiction over Federal 
lands within the States: The committee en- 
dorses pending legislation (S. 1617 and H.R. 
5785) with appropriate communication of 
such endorsement to the Senate and House 
committees and the leadership of the Con- 
gress, which legislation would make it the 
policy of the Congress that (1) the Federal 
Government shall receive or retain only such 
measure of legislative jurisdiction over fed- 
erally owned or Operated lands as may be 
necessary for the proper performance of Fed- 
eral functions and (2) to the extent con- 
sistent with the purposes for which the land 
is held by the United States, the Federal 
Government shall avoid receiving or retain- 
ing concurrent jurisdiction or any measure 
of exclusive jurisdiction. To further con- 
sider this subject, the committee discussed 
and agreed that the staffs would prepare a 
study of the possible broadening of the Buck 
Act relating to State and local tax jurisdic- 
tion over private persons within Federal res- 
ervations. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1959. 
Hon, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHaIRMAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of April 14, 1959, re- 
questing a report on S. 1617, a bill “To 
provide for the adjustment of the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over land in the several States used for Fed- 
eral purposes, and for other purposes.” 

S. 1617 embodies the recommendations as 
to Federal legislation of part I of the 
“Report of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee for the Study of Jurisdiction Over Federal 
Areas Within the States’ which was trans- 
mitted to the President in April 1956 and was 
subsequently submitted to the Congress by 
the Attorney General at the President’s 
request. 

We believe that the findings of the com- 
mittee fully support the need for legisla- 
tion which would permit the adjustments 
intended by S. 1617 and that the enactment 
of legislation of this nature would contrib- 
ute greatly to the improvement of manage- 
ment of Federal activities in the various 
States as well as to the improvement of 
Federal-State relations. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative 
Reference. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
March 13, 1959. 
THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate reference 
is a legislative proposal to provide for the 
adjustment of the legislative jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the United States over land in the 
several States used for Federal purposes, and 
for other purposes. 

This measure is the end product of 16 
months of intensive study by an Interde- 

tmental Committee for the Study of 
Jurisdiction Over Federal Areas Within the 
States, prolonged study by the Council of 
State Governments Committee on Legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction Over Federal Lands, sug- 
gestions invited from Governors and attor- 
neys general of the several States, comments 
received from numerous Federal agencies, 
recommendations from various other gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental groups in- 
terested in the subject, and diligent work by 
the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations and its staff. 

The general purpose of the legislation is 
to permit Federal agencies, in appropriate 
cases and with the consent of the States in- 
volved, to restore to the States certain legis- 
lative jurisdiction now vested in the United 
States over federally owned or operated lands 
and to assure that in the future the United 
States will receive only so much legislative 
jurisdiction as is essential to the proper per- 
formance of Federal functions. This would 
mean that persons residing on such prop- 
erties would no longer, by virtue of the acci- 
dent of the place of their abode, suffer dis- 
abilities with respect to voting, education, 
public health and safety, marriage and di- 
vorce, adoption, descent and distribution of 
property, and numerous other matters which 
are ordinarily provided for by State law. 

Enclosed for your assistance is the compre- 
hensive report, in two parts, submitted to 
the Attorney General by the interdepart- 
mental committee and transmitted to the 
President. The factual aspects of the prob- 
lem to which the legislation is addressed and 
the original committee recommendations are 
contained in part I. Part II constitutes a 
textbook of the applicable law. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General. 
STATEMENT OF COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERN- 

MENTS COMMITTEE ON JURISDICTION OVER 

FEDERAL LANDS WITHIN THE STATES WITH 

RESPECT TO S. 1538 (JuLy 25, 1957) 


The Council of State Governments Com- 
mittee supports the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for S. 1538. 
We do so, not because the bill is anything 
like a complete solution to the problem 
of legislative jurisdiction over Federal lands 
within the States, but rather because it is 
a reasonable first step toward such a solu- 
tion and because it seems to be the best that 
is attainable at the present time. 

It is probably fruitless to speculate con- 
cerning what Federal-State relationships 
with respect to Federal-land areas would now 
be if the U.S. Government had pursued 
different policies in the past. However, it 
is a fact that between 1840 and 1941 the 
Federal statute required the cession of State 
legislative jurisdiction over Federal lands as 
a@ prerequisite to the development of those 
lands. Consequently, the States custom- 
arily ceded such jurisdiction. An objective 
analysis of the resulting situations may lead 
to the conclusion that the Federal require- 
ment was not wise. It deprived the States 
of many types of control in these areas 
which they should have continued to exer- 
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cise in the interest of fair and orderly gov- 
ernmental administration. It also deprived 
the States of tax revenues from private per- 
sons and property for which such persons 
and property should have continued to be 
liable. On the other hand it placed an ob- 
ligation to render many services and to un- 
dertake many control measures on these 
areas which the Federal Government is ill 
equipped to perform and which, in many 
instances, the Federal Government has not 
performed. 

Despite these highly unfortunate features 
of the situation which now so largely pre- 
vail, there is one type of equity which must 
be preserved in any improvement of the gen- 
eral situation which may now be attempted. 
If the exercise of legislative jurisdiction by 
the Federal Government has deprived the 
States of the power and the wherewithal to 
service these lands and the people resident 
upon them, it has also relieved the States 
of the responsibility for such control* and 
service. To the extent that States and lo- 
calities have nevertheless provided services 
to the Federal areas—and they have done so 
quite extensively—such action has been vol- 
untary. The States and their subdivisions 
are perfectly willing to assume responsibility 
as a matter of law, but they can fairly be 
asked to do so only if the legal status and 
practical administration of the Federal areas 
is such as to give to the States and their 
subdivisions a degree of control over and 
revenue potential from these areas com- 
mensurate with the responsibility. This 
means that the Federal areas and the people 
on them must be placed, as nearly as may 
be, in the same position as any other areas 
and persons within the State. 

The solution of the jurisdictional aspects 
of the Federal area problem has two vital 
aspects: (1) The ascertainment of the juris- 
dictional status of many Federal areas for 
which the status is now unknown or un- 
certain; and (2) provision of a uniform, 
equitable, and orderly procedure for the 
transfer of jurisdiction from a State to the 
Federal Government, or vice versa, to what- 
ever extent may best accord with the needs 
of particular cases. 

We in the States had hoped that the 
present legislation might contain a full solu- 
tion for both of these problems. However, 
the Federal agencies feel that they cannot 
go this far at the present time. Conse- 
quently, we support the present bill as a 
desirable first step and as a reasonable com- 
promise. 

The bill does nothing to precipitate the 
definitive ascertainment of jurisdictional 
status for those areas whose status is now 
unknown or uncertain. We have received 
assurances from the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee of their willingness to work out a sys- 
tem whereby the results of the present in- 
ventories of Federal lands may be made 
available in such form as will clarify the 
matter. Whether the States will eventually 
find it necessary to ask Congress for addition- 
al legislation in aid of such clarification de- 
pends on what can be worked out adminis- 
tratively. 

Provision of a uniform and equitable pro- 
cedure for transfers of jurisdiction is made 
possible but not insured by the bill. With 
its passage, Federal administrative authori- 
ties would have the power to obtain from 
and relinquish to the States legislative jur- 
isdiction according to a relatively simple 
and orderly pattern. This is all to the good 
and is one of the principal reasons why we 
support the legislation. However, it should 
be pointed out that unless individual Fed- 
eral administrators can be induced to pur- 
sue consistent and equitable jurisdictional 
policies, the benefits of the bill could be 
largely illusory. We would have preferred 
a more definitive approach but are satisfied 
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that section 2 of the present bill is all that 
is likely to be achieved at the present time. 

Before concluding this statement, we would 
also like to comment on the importance of 
sections 1, 6, and 7 of the bill. 

As already noted, it is essential that re- 
sponsibility of States and their subdivisions 
for Federal areas must be accompanied by 
the availability to them of taxable wealth 
on as nearly the same basis as may be in 
other areas of the State. An extremely im- 
portant part of this problem is bound up 
with the question of payments in lieu of 
taxes. We understand that this problem is 
receiving consideration elsewhere and that 
the present bill is not a proper vehicle for 
determining the appropriate Federal con- 
tribution on behalf of properties which it 
owns and uses directly for the conduct of its 
Federal functions. However, the clear state- 
ment in section 1 of the bill with respect to 
the connection between legislative jurisdic- 
tion and taxation of private persons and 
property is quite necessary and appropriate 
in the present legislation. Similarly, section 
7 provides valuable clarification of the con- 
gressional intent to leave other tax arrange- 
ments already contained in Federal law, or 
which may be enacted in the future, undis- 
turbed. 

The provision for the service of criminal 
and civil process contained in section 6 is 
essential to the administration of State and 
local justice. However, if this section is to 
work properly, the proviso contained in its 
concluding words must be narrowly con- 
strued so as to limit such service only in 
such manner as is absolutely essential to 
permit reasonably efficient performance of 
the Federal functions. 

We wish to thank the committee for this 
opportunity to make our views known. The 
status of Federal lands within the States is 
of great and obvious importance to the States 
and a proper solution of problems connected 
with such areas can be found only if the 
Federal Government and the States work 
very closely together from the very incep- 
tion of any projects in this field and cooper- 
ate, not only in the assembly of informa- 
tion but also in the evolution of the law 
and policy. 





THE COUNCIL or STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
Chicago, Ill., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The committee on leg- 
islative jurisdiction over Federal lands with- 
in the States of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for the Study of Jurisdiction Over 
Federal Areas Within the States have com- 
pleted a series of conferences held for the 
purpose of proposing appropriate amend- 
ments to S. 1538, relating to the adjustment 
of the legislative jurisdiction exercised by 
the United States over land in the several 
States and for Federal purposes. 

There is before your committee now the 
tangible result of that series of meetings, an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
which meets with the unanimous concur- 
rence of all participants in the meetings. 
The substitute proposal, if enacted, will not 
solve all jurisdictional problems but it will 
provide an orderly means whereby Federal 
jurisdiction may be relinquished, in whole 
or in part, thereby decreasing the number 
of areas in which jurisdictional conflicts may 
occur. It is our earnest hope that the com- 
mittee will be able to consider the substitute 
bill at an early date. We are expressing @ 
similar view to Senator MuNDT. 

On behalf of our committee we wish to 
thank you for your courtesy, patience, and 
understanding in a matter of great interest 
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to each of the States. We remain ready to 
continue to cooperate in any way you de- 
sire. 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
Frank BANE, 
Executive Director. 





STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Perry W. MorToN, CHAIRMAN, INTERDEPART- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF JUR- 
ISDICTION OVER FEDERAL AREAS WITHIN THE 
STaTEs, WiTH Respect To 8. 1538 (JULY 8, 
1957) 

I am pleased to report that the meetings 
between State and Federal representatives 
sponsored by the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations have resulted in the de- 
velopment of a bill, identified as the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to S. 1538, which is in accord with 
all the recommendations for basic Federal 
legislation made by the Interdepartmental 
Committee for the Study of Jurisdiction Over 
Federal Areas Within the States, and which 
meets with the unanimous concurrence of 
all participants in the meetings. 

The committee amendment may be said 
to result from compromise. The compromise, 
however, is based on Federal and State rec- 
ognition of the existence of various im- 
mutable facts, and on mutual confidence. 
There has been no requirement for com- 
promise of principle on the part of either 
State or Federal representatives. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that it believes enactment of legislation of 
this nature would contribute greatly to the 
improvement of management of Federal op- 
erations in the various States as well as to 
the improvement of Federal-State relations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1617) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I desire 
to thank the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Utah for his handling of the 
bill and for the fine way in which he 
has adapted himself to what might have 
become a very long debate upon a very 
vexing situation presented by a very im- 
portant bill. I am much impressed. 
The Senator from Utah does not handle 
bills too often, he being on the minority 
side. I simply wanted him to know how 
skillfully I thought he managed the bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1617) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





SUGAR WINDFALL TO CASTRO 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
urgent importance of swift action to 
extend the sugar act and amend it so 
that the President may adjust foreign 
quotas is highlighted by circumstances 
developing at this very moment. 

Under existing law, whenever any do- 
mestic sugar producing area fails to fill 
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its quota, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
required to allot a substantial portion of 
the deficit to Cuba. Cuba, as we all 
know, is the principle source of supply 
for American sugar needs. Under the 
law, a major part of our domestic sugar 
requirements is allotted to Cuba. 

All signs indicate that Puerto Rico’s 
1960 sugar crop will fall perhaps 300,000 
tons below quota. Similarly, Hawaii will 
fall about 200,000 tons below that State’s 
quota. Senators should realize that un- 
less Congress acts at once to change the 
law—and President Eisenhower some 
months ago asked for the necessary 
changes—Cuba will share in these 1960 
deficits for Hawaii and Puerto Rico to 
the extent of approximately 160,000 tons. 
Clearly this represents a windfall for 
Cuba and the Castro government—a 
windfall over and above the already 
heavy participation in American markets 
which our law now expressly guarantees 
for Cuban sugar interests. 

Mr. President, I repeat: under the law, 
the President and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture are powerless to prevent this 
windfall. Unless Congress acts, and acts 
at once, we will by default have guaran- 
teed this windfall to Cuba and Mr. 
Castro. Furthermore, if we fail to act, 
as the President has asked, there is every 
indication that a similar windfall will be 
assured Mr. Castro next year—along 
with Cuba’s already guaranteed major 
share in our sugar market. 

Mr. President, in calling attention to 
this enormous benefit which will go in 
the next few weeks to those not friendly 
to America unless we take action. I 
want especially to emphasize one thing. 
President Eisenhower has said he would 
not use sugar quota allocations as a de- 
vice for political reprisals or pressures 
against any nation. I do not suggest 
that by giving our President the standby 
authority he ought to have, it necessarily 
follows that he would use this authority 
in any particular way. I simply say, 
Mr. President, that it would be the height 
of folly, by our failure to act, for Con- 
gress to specifically tie the President’s 
hands so that he could not act in the 
national interest, or act to assure our 
people an adequate supply of sugar. 

In this, the Senate has a major re- 
sponsibility—particularly because of the 
Senate’s constitutional concern with 
matters of foreign policy. I am well 
aware, Mr. President, that on this type 
of legislation the Senate normally does 
not act first. We must await the action 
of the House. It is my earnest hope—a 
hope I know is shared by my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle—that the nec- 
essary action will be forthcoming, and 
forthcoming soon, so that the Congress 
of the United States will not be in the 
untenable position of having tied the 

hands of our President, in these times, 
on a matter so vitally connected with our 
country’s welfare. 





SPECIALLY TRAINED ‘TEACHERS 
FOR CHILDREN HANDICAPPED 
BY DEAFNESS AND SPEECH IM- 
PAIRMENTS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of Calendar No. 1476, Senate 
Joint Resolution 27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 127) to help make avail- 
able to those children in our country who 
are handicapped by deafness the spe- 
cially trained teachers of the deaf need- 
ed to develop their abilities and to help 
make available to individuals suffering 
speech and hearing impairments those 
specially trained speech pathologists and 
audiologists needed to help them over- 
come their handicaps, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare with an amendment to strike 
out all after the resolving clause and in- 
sert: 

TITLE I—TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 

Sec.101. In order to encourage and fa- 
cilitate the training of teachers of the deaf, 
the Commissioner of Education (hereinafter 
in this title referred to as the ‘“Commission- 
er”) shall, with the advice and assistance of 
the Advisory Committe on the Training of 
Teachers of the Deaf (established by section 
105 and hereinafter in this title referred to 
as the “Advisory Committee’’), establish and 
conduct a program of grants-in-aid to ac- 
credited public and nonprofit institutions of 
higher education which are approved train- 

ing centers for teachers of the deaf or are af- 
filiated with approved public or other non- 
profit institutions which are approved for 
the training of teachers of the deaf to assist 
such institutions in providing courses of 
training and study for teachers of the deaf 
and in improving such courses. Such 
grants-in-aid shall be used by such institu- 
tions to assist in covering the cost of such 
courses of training and study and for estab- 
lishing and maintaining scholarships for 
qualified persons who desire to enroll in such 
courses of training and study, the stipends 
of any such scholarships to be determined by 
the Commissioner. The Commissioner shall 
submit all applications for grants-in-aid un- 
der this title to the Advisory Committee for 
its review and recommendations, and the 
Commissioner shall not approve any such 
application before he has received and 
studied the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee with respect to such application, 
unless the Advisory Committee shall have 
failed to submit its recommendations to him 
after having had adequate time to do s0. 

Sec. 102. Payments of grants-in-aid pur- 
suant to this title shall be made by the 
Commissioner from time to time and on such 
conditions as he may determine, including 
the making of such reports as the Commis- 
sioner may determine to be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. Such 
Payments may be made either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement. 

Sec. 103. For the purposes of this title: 

(a) The term “nonprofit”, as applied to 
an institution, means an institution owned 
and operated by one or more tions 
or associations no part of the net earnings of 
which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or indi- 
vidual; 

(b) The term “accredited”, as applied to 
an institution of higher education, means an 
institution of higher education accredited 
by a nationally recognized body or bodies 
approved for such purpose by the Commis- 
sioner; and 
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(c) The term “approved”, as applied to 
training centers for teachers of the deaf, 
means centers approved by a nationally rec- 

body or bodies approved for the 

by the Commissioner, except that 
a training center for teachers of the deaf 
which is not, at the time of its application 
for @ grant under this title, approved by 
such a recognized body or bodies may be 
deemed approved for purposes of this title 
if the Commissioner finds, after consulta- 
tion with the appropriate approved body or 
bodies, that there is reasonable assurance 
that the center will, with the aid of such 
grant, meet the approval standards of such 
body or bodies. 

Sec. 104. The Commissioner is authorized 
to delegate any of its functions under this 
title, except the making of regulations, to 
any Officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Sec. 105. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Office of Education an Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Training of Teachers of the 
Deaf. The Advisory Committee shall con- 
sist of the Commissioner, who shall be Chair- 
man, and twelve persons appointed, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws, by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The twelve appointed 
members shall be selected so as to secure 
on the Committee a balanced representation 
from among individuals identified with in- 
stitutions approved for the training of teach- 
ers of the deaf, individuals identified with 
institutions of higher education which are 
affiliated with institutions approved for the 
training of teachers of the deaf, individuals 
who have responsibilities in the teaching of 
the deaf, and individuals identified with the 
general public who have demonstrated an 
interest in the education of the deaf. 

(ob) The appointed members of the Ad- 
visory Committee shall hold office for a term 
of four years, except that (1) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term, and (2) the 
terms of the members first taking office after 
the date of enactment of this title shall 
expire, as designated by the Commissioner 
at the time of appointment, three at the 
end of four years after such date, three at 
the end of three years after such date, three 
at the end of two years after such date, and 
three at the end of one year after such date. 
None of the appointed members shall be 
eligible for reappointment until a year has 
elapsed since the end of his preceding term. 

(c) The Advisory Committee shall period- 
ically review the operations of the grants- 
in-aid program established pursuant to this 
title with a view to determining the extent 
to which such program is succeeding in 
carrying out the purposes for which it was 
established. On the basis of such reviews 
the Advisory Committee shall submit to the 
Commissioner such recommendations with 
respect to the operation and administration 
of the program as it may deem advisable, 
together with any recommendation for leg- 
islation which it may deem necessary or 
desirable to carry out the purposes for which 
this title was enacted. Such recommen- 
dations, together with the Commissioner’s 
comments thereon, shall be referred to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for transmittal by him to the Congress. 

(d) The Advisory Committee is author- 
ized to review all applications for grants-in- 
aid under this title and recommend to Com- 
missioner the approval of such applications 
as, in the opinion of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, contribute to the carrying out of the 
purposes of this title, and the disapproval 
of such applications as, in the opinion of 
the Advisory Committee, do not contribute 
to the carrying out of such purposes. 

(e) The Commissioner may utilize the 
services of any member or members of the 
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Advisory Committee in connection with mat- 
ters relating to the provisions of this title, 
for such periods, in addition to conference 
periods, as he may determine. 

(f) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall, while serving on business of the Ad- 
visory Committee or at the request of the 
Commissioner under subsection (e) of this 
section, receive compensation at rates fixed 
by the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, not to ex- 
ceed $50 per day, and shall also be entitled 
to receive an allowance for actual and nec- 
essary travel and subsistence expenses while 
so serving away from their places of resi- 
dence, except that any member may waive 
his right to receive such compensation or 
allowance, or both. 

Sec. 106. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this title there are 
authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1960, and for the nine suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, but aggregate payments, 
from sums so appropriated, with respect to 
costs incurred during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1960, or the next fiscal year by 
recipients of grants-in-aid under this title 
may not exceed $1,500,000. Any grant for 
training or scholarships made from an ap- 
propriation under this title for any fiscal 
year may include such amounts for provid- 
ing such training or scholarships during 
succeeding years as the Commissioner may 
determine. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall term- 
inate on June 30, 1970. 


TITLE II-—TRAINING OF SPEECH PATHOLOGISTS 
AND AUDIOLOGISTS 


Sec. 201. In order to encourage and facili- 
tate the training of speech pathologists and 
audiologists, the Director of the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation (hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the “Director”) shall, 
with the advice and assistance of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Speech Pathology and 
Audiology Training (established by section 
205 and hereinafter in this title referred to 
as the “Advisory Committee”), establish and 
conduct a program of grants-in-aid to ac- 
credited public and nonprofit institutions of 
higher education which are engaged in the 
training of speech pathologists and audiol- 
ogists to assist such institutions in provid- 
ing such training and in improving courses 
for such training. Such grants-in-aid shall 
be made only to institutions of higher edu- 
cation which offer programs of such nature 
and content as to enable students who have 
successfully completed such programs to 
qualify for an advanced certificate in speech 
pathology or audiology from a nationally 
recognized body or bodies approved for the 
purpose by the Director. Such grants-in- 
aid shall be used by such institutions to as- 
sist in covering the cost of courses of grad- 
uate training and study leading to the 
master’s or doctor’s degree and for establish- 
ing and maintaining graduate fellowships 
with such stipends as may be determined by 
the Director. The Director shall submit all 
applications for grants-in-aid under this 
title to the Advisory Committee for its re- 
view and recommendations, and the Direc- 
tor shall not approve any such application 
before he has received and studied the rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Committee 
with respect to such application, unless the 
Advisory Committee shall have failed to sub- 
mit its recommendations to him after hav- 
ing had adequate time to do so. 

Sec. 202. Payments of grants-in-aid pur- 
suant to this title may be made by the Di- 
rector from time to time, in advance or by 
way of.reimbursement, on such conditions 
as the Director may determine, including 
the making of such reports as the Director 
may determine to be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this title. 
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institution of higher hem ead adeno: ‘aatee 
stitution owned and operated by one or more 
corporations or associations no part of the 
net earnings of which inures, or may law- 
fully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 

(b) The term “accredited”, as applied to 
an institution of higher education, means 
an institution of higher education accredited 
by a nationally recognized body or bodies 
approved for the purpose by the Director. 

Sec. 204. The Director is authorized to dele- 
gate any of his functions under this title, 
except the making of regulations, to any 
officer or employee of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Sec. 205. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
an Advisory Committee on Speech Pathology 
and Audiology Training. The Advisory Com- 
mittee shall consist of the Director, who 
shall be Chairman, and twelve persons, ap- 
pointed without regard to the civil service 
laws, by the Director with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The twelve ap- 
pointed members shall be selected so as to 
secure on the Advisory Committee a bal- 
anced representation from among individuals 
who devote a major part of their efforts 
to departments of speech pathology and 
audiology in institutions of higher educa- 
tion and who reflect varied specialties rep- 
resented in such departments, individuals 
from the ranks of professional people actively 
engaged in the diagnosis, training, or reha- 
bilitation of individuals suffering serious 
speech or hearing impairments, and indi- 
viduals from the general public who have 
demonstrated an interest in the problem of 
speech and hearing disabilities. 

(b) The appointed members of the Ad- 
visory Committee shall hold office for a term 
of four years, except that (1) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term, and 
(2) the terms of the members first taking 
office after the date of enactment of this title 
shall expire as designated by the Director at 
the time of appointment, three at the end of 
fours years after such date, three at the end 
of three years after such date, three at the 
end of two years after such date, and three 
at the end of one year after such date. None 
of the appointed members shall be eligible 
for reappointment until a year has elapsed 
since the end of his preceding term. 

(c) The Advisory Committee shall period- 
ically review the operations of the grants- 
in-aid program established pursuant to this 
title with a view to determining the extent 
to which such program is succeeding in Car- 
rying out the purposes for which it was 
established. On the basis of such reviews 
the Advisory Committee shall submit to the 
Director such recommendations with respect 
to the operation and administration of the 
program as it may deem advisable, together 
with any recommendations for legislation 
which it may deem necessary or desirable 
to carry out the purposes for which this title 
was enacted. Such recommendations, to- 
gether with the Director’s comments thereon, 
shall be referred to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for transmittal by 
him to the Congress. 

(ad) The Advisory Committee is authorized 
to review all applications for grants-in-aid 
under this title and recommend to the Direc- 
tor the approval of such applications as, 
in the opinion of the Advisory Committee, 
contribute to the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of this title, and the disapproval of 
such applications as, in the opinion of the 
Advisory Committee, do not contribute to 

the carrying out of such purposes. 
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(e) The Director may utilize the services 
of any member or members of the Advisory 
Committee in connection with matters re- 
lating to the provisions of this title, for such 
periods, in addition to conference periods, 
as he may determine. 

(f) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall, while serving on business of the Ad- 
visory Committee or at the request of the 
Director under subsection (e) of this section, 
receive compensation at rates fixed by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, not to exceed $50 per 
day, and shall also be entitled to receive an 
allowance for actual and necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses while so serving away 
from their places of residence, except that 
any member may waive his right to receive 
such compensation or allowance, or both. 

Sec. 206. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this title, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1960, and for the nine succeed- 
ing fiscal years, but aggregate payments, 
from sums so appropriated, with respect to 
costs incurred during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1960, or the next fiscal year by 
recipients of grants-in-aid this title for any 
fiscal year may include such amounts for 
training or fellowships made from an appro- 
priation under this title for any fiscal year 
may include such amounts for providing 
such training or fellowships during succeed- 
ing years as the Commissioner may de- 
termine. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall ter- 
minate on June 30, 1970. 


The preamble was amended, so as to 
read: 


Whereas approved teacher training centers 
in the United States can accommodate the 
500 teachers of the deaf that are critically 
needed this academic year; and 
Whereas fewer than 180 such teachers are 
in training this academic year; and 
Whereas while the number of deaf chil- 
dren enrolled in special schools or classes 
increased by 400 a year over the previous 10 
years; and 
Whereas teachers of the deaf are needed 
in all States and the institutions currently 
approved for the training of teachers of the 
deaf have the facilities for meeting the 
needs of all the States for such teachers; 
and 
Whereas each State cannot and should not 
undertake a wasteful duplication of facili- 
ties and faculties; and 
Whereas more than 8 million Americans 
of all ages suffer from speech or hearing im- 
pairments of such nature as to seriously 
handicap them in their efforts to become 
self-supporting, self-sufficient taxpaying 
members of their communities; and 
Whereas the medical, social, emotional, 
educational and rehabilitation problems of 
this large section of our population result 
from speech and hearing defects a majority 
of which can be minimized; and 
Whereas some 27,000 speech pathologists 
and audiologists are needed to properly diag- 
nose, train, and rehabilitate these 8 million 
handicapped people; and 
Whereas to meet this need there are at 
present in the United States only some 2,000 
certified speech pathologists and audiologists 
and some 5,000 noncertified specialists in 
this field; and 
Whereas in order to begin to cope with 
the problems resulting from the critical 
shortage of trained personnel in this field it 
is estimated that our universities should be 
graduating at least 1,500 properly trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists each 
year; and 

Whereas only 400 specially trained speech 
pathologists and audiologists are being a 
uated each year; and 
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Whereas speech pathologists and audiolo- 
gists are needed in all States to staff rehabi- 
litation centers, speech and hearing centers, 
schools, hospitals, and community service 
centers; and 

Whereas each State cannot and should not 
undertake a wasteful duplication of facili- 
ties and faculties for the training of speech 
pathologists and audiologists: Now, there- 
fore, be it 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill was 
reported unanimously by the committee, 
and a very large attendance of the mem- 
bership of the committee was present on 
the day it was ordered reported. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
explanation of the bill and the reasons 
for its passage. 

There being no objection the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 127 is comprised 
of two titles to provide authority for Fed- 
eral assistance for the advanced and highly 
specialized training of three categories of 
personnel urgently needed to provide essen- 
tial services to individuals handicapped by 
impaired hearing and speech. 

Title I would provide authority for an 
annual payment of $1.5 million for 2 years 
and such sums as may be required for an 
additional 8 years for education costs and 
scholarships for teachers of the deaf. 

The deaf child who has never heard a 
spoken word will never learn to speak or ade- 
quately express himself unless he can obtain 
the special education that teachers of the 
deaf provide in schools and classes for chil- 
dren with impaired hearing. With adequate 
educaiton a deaf child can make his way in 
the world among individuals with normal 
hearing and achieve the fullest realization of 
his potential. 

All States need teachers of the deaf to edu- 
cate children whose hearing is impaired, but 
less than one-half of the States have ap- 
proved teacher training centers. 

Title II would provide authority for an 
annual payment of $2 million for 2 years 
and such sums as may be required for 8 
additional years for educational costs and 
scholarships for speech pathologists and au- 
diologists at institutions of higher educa- 
tion that provide the training an individual 
needs to obtain advanced certification by the 
nationally recognized accrediting body. 

Speech pathologists and audiologists are 
employed in universities and colleges, public 
schools, hospitals, community speech and 
hearing centers, comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion centers, and Federal, State, and local 
governmental programs. They provide three 
major categories of service: (1) in our uni- 
versities and colleges they teach undergrad- 
uate and graduate students; (2) in a variety 
of laboratory settings they design and con- 
duct research; (3) in clinics, centers, and 
Public schools they provide direct clinical 
services to children and adults with speech 
and hearing problems. The majority of these 
specialists provide direct clinical services to 
the speech and hearing handicapped. The 
services of personnel in these specialities are 
instrumental in overcoming disabilities that 
would seriously interfere with normal living 
and working. Some individuals have speech 
and hearing impairments at birth, while 
others acquire them during their school or 
working years. The Federal Government it- 
self is a major consumer of the services of 
speech pathologists and audiologists through 
programs administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and other agencies. 

The national shortage of classroom teach- 
ers of the deaf began during World War II 
and has persisted until today, becoming more 
acute year by year. Its effects are detri- 
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mental no matter how schools for the deaf 
may have attempted to accommodate them- 
selves to it (1) by admitting fewer children; 
(2) by enlarging the number of children in 
classes; or (3) by employing untraineq 
teachers and attempting an “inservice” 
training program. 

Today, in spite of frantic advertising in 
professional journals for competent help, a 
school principal with as many as 200 pupils 
may be able to provide only one well- 
qualified teacher to teach speech and lip- 
reading, to handle his fine electronic equip- 
ment, and direct his entire speech program. 

The acute shortage of trained academic 
classroom teachers of the deaf is documented 
in quantitative terms in a 1959 study en- 
titled “A Study of the Need for Academic 
Classroom Teachers of the Deaf in the 
United States,” by Evan V. Johnson, Director 
of Development, the Clarke School for the 
Deaf; and D. Robert Frisina, director, hear- 
ing and speech center, Gallaudet College. 

Johnson and Frisina contacted some 365 
administrators in special schools and classes 
for deaf children in the United States and 
received 233 replies to specific questions 
concerning the needs for teachers for 1959- 
60. Those institutions replying cited a need 
for more than 500 teachers. To fill these 
vacancies, a total of 127 teachers of the deaf 
were graduated in June 1959 from the ap- 
proved teacher training centers, including 15 
foreign students who were to return to their 
native countries. 

A recheck of the schools for the deaf to 
ascertain their need for teachers in the 
1960-61 term showed that the shortage has 
increased. 

The teacher-training centers presently 
meeting the standards for approval by the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf can accommodate an 
estimated 500 candidates for specialized 
training as teachers of the deaf. In con- 
trast they enrolled only 127 candidates in 
1959-60 and only 177 in 1960-61. 

To diagnose, treat, and rehabilitate the 
8 to 9 million individuals with significant 
speech and hearing impairments there are 
an estimated 7,000 speech pathologists and 
audiologists. Less than one-half of these 
health personnel have had the training re- 
quired for certification by their professional 
accrediting organization. 

As a minimum there are some 2 million 
schoolchildren with significant speech and 
hearing problems. In addition, there are at 
least another 6 to 7 million individuals out- 
side the age group 5 to 17 years. These are 
preschool children under 5 years of age, and 
individuals 18 years of age and older. 

Rehabilitation in the field of speech and 
hearing disorders for many children means 
the continuation of education that is es- 
sential to the development of their talents 
and abilities. For adults it may mean the 
continuation of their roles as productive 
citizens. This rehabilitation depends on the 
availability of the trained personnel who can 
provide the esential clinical services to diag- 
nose and treat speech and hearing impair- 
ments. 

The $2 million provided for the training 
of speech pathologists and audiologists will 
increase the number in training from 400 to 
900. This level is far short of the 1,500 per 
year that are needed to meet critical needs, 
but it would represent a fair share for the 
Federal Government to contribute. 

Medical advances in several areas have 
helped to bring about an increasing need for 
speech pathologists and audiologists. The 
American Cancer Society reports that an ex- 
cess Of 2,500 individuals lose their larynx 
each year due to surgery for cancer. More 
than one-half of these individuals can be 
taught to speak if adequately trained health 
personnel are available. 


Since the Veterans’ Administration 


adopted its speech and audiology program 5 
years ago, they have sharply cut back ex- 
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itures for compensation payments due 
to speech and hearing impairments. Com- 

tion payments have been reduced by 
$1.5 million per year and in 2 years the an- 
nual saving will amount to $3 million. 


Mr. KEATING subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the enactment of Senate 
Joint Resolution 127 is essential if the 
Federal Government is to meet its re- 
sponsibility to help relieve the serious 
shortage of specially trained teachers of 
the deaf and the critical shortage of 
speech and hearing therapists. This is 
a modest proposal, yet its significance 
in terms of human resources and human 
happiness cannot be adequately gaged. 
By means of this resolution, we can be 
opening up new horizons and can offer 
real meaning in life to many of our 
hard-of-hearing citizens. 

Anyone who has studied this problem 
is aware of the great need for specialists 
to help the deaf. The national shortage 
of trained personnel in this field has 
been critical in recent years. It will be- 
come desperate if steps are not taken 
soon to overcome it. 

It is my understanding that it is esti- 
mated there will be a shortage of some 
350 classroom teachers at the start of 
the 1959-60 school year if additional 
help is not provided. Fortunately, the 
proposal before us provides the means to 
cut into this backlog of needs. 

It is important, in evaluating the need 
for this legislation, to note that teachers 
of the deaf are probably more difficult 
to obtain than are teachers in any other 
field of special education. In addition, 
the training and preparation of teachers 
in this complex field is an expensive 
undertaking, thus bolstering the case for 
providing special scholarship help for 
those who enter this profession. 

The grants-in-aid authorized by Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 127 will serve as a 
powerful incentive for more young people 
to enter this great field of humanitarian 
endeavor. It is hoped that the financial 
assistance made possible by this legis- 
lation will result in the establishment 
of much needed regional training centers 
geared to the special requirements of 
each particular area. 

The authority contained in this meas- 
ure will certainly go a long way toward 
providing the trained personnel so des- 
perately needed to assist our deaf citi- 
zens. It represents a unique opportunity 
for the Congress to approve an invest- 
ment in human resources of incalculable 
worth. 

The reduction in the severity of the 
handicaps with which the deaf are af- 
flicted through expert therapy, the ac- 
quisition of speciai skills such as lip- 
reading, or through the miracle of 
learning to talk—these are some of the 
fruits which can follow enactment of 
this measure. There are literally mil- 
lions of Americans who can benefit from 
Senate Joint Resolution 127 and who can 
therefore become more happy and useful 
members of our society. 

Surely the tremendous human prob- 
lems involved in this field, combined 
with the demonstrated inadequacy of 
present training facilities and the in- 
ability of States and localities to meet 
the need, argues eloquently for sound 
Federal assistance. This measure has 
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the backing of leading organizations 
which deal with the deaf and its enact- 
ment is strongly recommended by the 
various institutions which are now 
plagued with a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel to provide help. 

It is my hope the Senate will approve 
with a will this measure, so that the Fed- 
eral Government can play its part by 
making a lasting investment in the 
human resources of our deaf citizens. 
The encouragement of the recruiting and 
training of teachers of the deaf, speech 
pathologists, and audiologists is a vital 
step in minimizing these tragic handi- 
caps and better preparing those afflicted 
with the means to contribute more fully 
and more happily to our society. 

Mr. President, I have received a great 
many communications from my con- 
stituents about this resolution. They 
have come from private individuals, 
from parents and friends of deaf people, 
and from leaders in the field. They argue 
most persuasively for the pressing need 
to enact this measure. I ask unanimous 
consent to have a few of these many fine 
communications printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

New York SCHOOL FOR THE DEar, 
White Plains, N.Y., May 9, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to ask your support 
for the Senate Joint Resolution 127, which 
we hope will come up for the consideration 
of the Congress during its present session. 

This bill deals with the problem of pre- 
paring desirable young people to become 
teachers of the deaf. Like all schools for 
the deaf in this country, we, too, have been 
deeply concerned by our inability to obtain 
teaching personnel. The parents of the 
children enrolled in this school are likewise 
concerned. All of us hope that when pre- 
sented for consideration, the bill will meet 
with approval. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
this important piece of legislation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Daniet T. Ciovup, 
Superintendent. 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE Dsrar, 
Rochester, N.Y., November 28, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: Thank you again 
for seeing me in your office in Rochester on 
Friday, November 27, and giving me oppor- 
tunity to bring to your attention S.J. Reso- 
lution 127, sponsored by Senator Hm. and 
companion resolutions introduced in the 
House by Representatives Etitiorr and 
Focarty, which would alleviate the critical 
shortage of trained teachers of the deaf, 
speech, and hearing pathologists and 
audiologists. 

I am particularly interested in title I of 
S.J. 127 which relates to teachers of the deaf. 

For over a decade it has been impossible 
to get more than 150 trainees into our ac- 
credited training centers in the United 
States, when our annual need for trained 
teachers has been at least 500. This has 
resulted in a deterioration of programs in 
schools for the deaf to a point that is actu- 
ally alarming. Something must be done to 
motivate young people to come into this 
field. The U.S. Department of Education 
has stated that it is harder to obtain 
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teachers for deaf children than for any other 
kind of handicapped child except the deaf- 
blind child. 

8.J. 127 and its companion resolutions are 
heartily endorsed by the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf, the American Hearing 
and Speech Association, the American Hear- 
ing Society as well as parent organizations. 
After 2 years of hard work on a national 
level, it is finally in a form satisfactory to 
everyone. 

I would very much appreciate your study- 
ing this bill, as I am very sure that you will 
find it worthy of your wholehearted support. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. GaLioway, 
Superintendent. 


St. Mary’s SCHOOL FoR THE DEaF, 
Buffalo, N.Y., May 14, 1959. 
The Honorable KENNETH B, KEATING, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEaTING: A proposed reso- 
lution is being prepared to alleviate the 
shortage of teachers of the deaf. through 
Federal legislation. Senator Hux is 
to introduce the bill this month, we hope, 
with the names of Senator Kennepy, Sena- 
tor SALTONSTALL, and Senator CLarK on it as 
cosponsors. 

We wanted you to be familiar with this 
problem—to realize the great need for teach- 
ers of the deaf. The nationwide shortage of 
trained classroom teachers of the deaf has 
been critical over a period of years, but has 
now become desperate. A shortage of 350 
classroom teachers faces this profession at 
the start of the 1959-60 school year. 

The problem is national in scope, so the 
solution must be approached from a national 
level, since training centers for the prepara- 
tion of classroom teachers of the deaf must 
be regional. At present there are 22 ap- 
proved training centers equipped to train 
at least 300 teachers of the deaf per year, 
should this incentive legislation be enacted 
and the expected flow of applicants ma- 
terialize. 

May we solicit your valued support in this 
endeavor? It would be most helpful if you 
would go on record as being in favor of this 
bill when it is introduced. We shall con- 
tact you again when we receive a copy of 
the bill. 

Your help in this problem that seriously 
affects children afflicted with deafness will 
be deeply appreciated. 

Most respectfully yours, 
SIsTER Rose GERTRUDE, 
Principal. 


BurFra.o, N.Y., April 20,1960. 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Shortage qualified personnel in field dic- 
tates we urge your support of speech path- 
ology and audiology graduate program de- 
scribed in title 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 
127. 

ELMO KNIGHT, 
President, Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation of Western New York. 





PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE Dear, 
New York, N.Y., September 9, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Our organization, which repre- 
sents 220 sets of parents of deaf children, is 
writing to ask your help in securing the 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 127. 

This legislation is designed to help al- 
leviate the national shortage of classroom 
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teachers of deaf children, speech patholo- 
gists and audiologists through scholarships 
and grants to training centers. 

As parents of deaf children, we are par- 
ticularly concerned with the teacher short- 
age. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare states that the greatest teacher 
shortage exists in thi area of exceptionality. 
Approximately 500 additional teachers are 
needed for next fall, and training centers 
have turned out only 125 this year. 

As parents, we are vitally concerned that 
our children not be denied educational op- 
portunity because of the teacher shortage. 
There are some 30,000 deaf children of school 
age whose parents are anxiously concerned 
about the increasingly desperate teacher 
shortage. With proper education we can 
expect that our children will grow up to be 
useful, productive citizens. Over the past 
10 years enrollment of deaf children in 
schools for the deaf has increased about 400 
per year. Last year the increase was 900. 

Providing trained teachers of the deaf 
must become a Federal concern because in- 
dividual States have no training facilities. 
There are 22 accredited training centers in 
this country. With additional funds they 
could provide a substantially greater number 
of teachers. 

Organizations which have united to se- 
cure the passage of the proposed legislation 
are the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
and the Parents’ Section of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association. 

We would appreciate your support of this 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILDRED T. SHAROFF, 
President. 





THE CENTRAL NEw YorK 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Rome, N.Y., January 18, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: May I respectfully suggest that House 
Joint Resolution 494 (S.J. Res. 127) is of vital 
importance. 

I have joined with parents, teachers, and 
the deaf of America in presenting informa- 
tion before the House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor at 
the public hearing in New York on October 
28, 1959. 

The stated purpose of the legislation is “to 
help make available to those children in our 
country who are handicapped by deafness 
the specially trained teachers of the deaf 
needed to develop their abilities and to help 
make available to individuals suffering speech 
and hearing impairments those specially 
trained speech pathologists and audiologists 
needed to help them overcome their handi- 
caps.” 

While I speak on my own behalf, I am con- 
fident that what I say essentially expresses 
the views of the following groups and organ- 
izations working in the interests of the deaf: 
The Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf; the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf; the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf; 
the Empire State Association of the Deaf; 
and the National Association of the Deaf. 

These bills would provide grants-in-aid to 
training centers which would enable them 
to recruit and train professional workers 
for the presently seriously understaffed area 
of special education, the speech handicapped 

and hearing handicapped. Grants-in-aid 
would be a powerful recruitment boost in in- 
teresting young people to enter this special 
field. The main factor that keeps them out 
is money, for special training programs 
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means an extra college year, so the easy 
alternative is to enter the regular teaching 
field immediately after graduation. 

Believe me, please, this has had consider- 
able study, and to my way of thinking there 
is considerable merit to the bills. Those for 
whom I speak strongly support the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Etuiorr, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 494, and its counterparts House Joint 
Resolutions 488, 503, 507, 512, 516, and 526 
introduced respectively by Congressmen 
FocartTy, BOLAND, THORNBERRY, LOSER, BAKER, 
and MoorRHEAD. 

The degree of effectiveness with which one 
is able to communicate with one’s fellow man 
has a profound influence on one’s whole so- 
cial and economic life. The reduction of the 
severity of a speech handicap through expert 
therapy, the acquisition of skill in lipreading 
by one who is hard of hearing, or the miracle 
of learning to speak by one born deaf who, 
because he cannot hear, would never learn to 
speak unless specially taught, makes it pos- 
sible for those so helped to meet more 
equally the challenge of our competitive so- 
ciety, and broadens the base of their con- 
tributions as citizens. There are millions of 
Americans and children with varying de- 
grees of speech and hearing difficulties who 
need ‘the services of specially trained people 
to help them reach this higher level of per- 
formance. Many of these are denied this 
help because of the very serious shortage of 
trained workers in this field. 

Financial assistance would definitely im- 
prove a most undesirable condition—the 
great teacher shortage that exists in the area 
of the deaf—and would undoubtedly make 
possible the establishment of regional train- 
ing centers in the different sections of the 
country which could more effectively meet 
the needs of each particular area. 

Only trained speech pathologists can prop- 
erly serve this vast group. A serious short- 
age of trained personnel exists in this field 
of exceptionality, and detailed studies of the 
conditions were presented to Mr. ELLIotr and 
members of the House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor at the 
public hearing; this detailed statistics and 
studies will be furnished you if you wish it. 

I wish to thank you for giving me the 
opportunity to bring to your attention the 
critical nature of the shortage of trained 
personnel in the field of the speech impaired 
and hearing impaired, and express the hope 
that our combined efforts to relieve this con- 
dition will be successful. 

Sincerely, 
FRED L. SPARKS, Jr., 
Superintendent. 


BUFFALO, N.Y., 
April 20, 1960. 
Senator K. KEeaTInG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge your support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 127. Title 2 in that resolution 
should aid materially in training more speech 
pathologists and audiologists who are in 
much too short supply. 

Dr. KATHERINE F. THORN, 
Director, University of Buffalo Speech 
Clinic. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 127) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





OVERALL LIMITATION ON FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1456, H.R. 10087. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10087) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers to elect 
an overall limitation on the foreign tax 
credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mtr. President, the 
bill will be the pending business. 





WE LEARN FROM TORPEDOING OF 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the complete collapse of the vaunted 
summit conference before it took place 
is now a matter of history. It has shaken 
the free people of the world as nothing 
has since the dark days preceding the 
Second World War. 

Nobody is against expressions of sym- 
pathy for President Eisenhower on this 
unfortunate conclusion to his efforts. 
The cruel fact is that our humiliation 
and diminished prestige left in the wake 
of the breakup in Paris are such that 
little can be gained by closing our eyes 
to the true situation and wishing it had 
never happened. To do so would only 
prove to the world that our mistakes are 
not to be corrected and that Americans 
are satisfied with slipshod leadership. It 
is evident there should be a demand for 
better administration, both domestically 
and in the conduct of foreign relations. 

This is not likely to take place if we 
indulge in self-pity or, even worse, self- 
deception. 

What is required is, not divisive parti- 
sanship, but a rational, free, and open 
discussion of the situation and of what 
can be done to correct it. 

It is our duty, as Senators of the 
United States, to clarify the issues, clear 
the air, and take steps toward restoring 
the damage that has been done to the 
prestige of our country and to hopes for 
world peace. 

I commend the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and our distinguished major- 
ity leader [Mr. JoHNson of Texas] for 
the statesmanlike course they are follow- 
ing in connection with this matter. 

The occurrences and statements just 
before the summit conference was to be 
held and the series of sensational events 
that followed point out—as nothing else 
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has done—the inherent weaknesses in 
President Eisenhower’s concept of the 
Presidency. Despite the fact the Presi- 
dent conducted himself with dignity and 
restraint, quite in contrast to the bully- 
ing tactics of Khrushchev, we know now 
that at this critical time, important and 
often vital decisions cannot be delegated 
to subordinates. At a time when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower needed them most, some 
appointive officials let him down. 

Mr. President, our citizens generally 
are questioning the series of incredible 
blunders and the almost unbelievable 
administrative confusion that both pre- 
ceded and followed the disastrous U-2 
flight. What excuse is there for the fact 
that the Central Intelligence Agency did 
not coordinate the timing of those flights 
with the summit plans of the State De- 
partment? 

Why is it that the President ordered 
that U-2 flights stop, after the downing 
of one of our planes? If the flight was 
so necessary 2 weeks before the summit 
conference, it seems peculiar that there 
is no need for such aerial reconnaissance 
from now on. 

The President went on to say that he 
directed the flights be stopped because, 
with the downing of the U-2, their use- 
fulness was impaired. Why? The So- 
viets had known of these flights all along. 
No secret was involved. If the flights 
were useful 2 weeks before the summit, 
why are they not useful today? 

The truth is, Mr. President, that the 
administration’s alibis do not hold water. 
Appointive officials erred in risking the 
U-2 flight so near to the date of the 
summit conference. What justification 
can there be for considering the U-2 
flights unnecessary after May, but for 
considering them advisable on May 1? 

Khrushchev eagerly seized upon the 
panic of Eisenhower administration of- 
ficials and their ineptness and sought to 
diminish the esteem with which our 
country is held by the heads of state of 
friendly nations. Let us hope Khru- 
shchev failed. He humiliated our Pres- 
ident, who apparently had not been in- 
formed by appointive officials in the 
State Department in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and in the NASA. 

State Department officials admitted 
the spying, and further indicated that 
the policy of aerial reconnaissance over 
the territory of the Soviet Union would 
continue, as it was, so they stated, the 
only way by which we could secure in- 
formation to expose any Soviet buildup 
at missile bases and airfields for a nu- 
clear attack. Even the Vice President 
made a public statement along the same 
line. He was justified in doing so on the 
basis of declarations which came from 
State Department officials. 

Then, too late, officials of the State 
Department backtracked; and the Presi- 
dent, while in Paris, announced that 
such a policy would not be continued. 
Unfortunately, that development came 
after Premier Khrushchev’s blustering 
and demands for apology and punish- 
ment. Due to the lateness of President 
Eisenhower’s statement, it even ap- 
peared that America quailed before 
Khrushchev’s shouting, which was not 
a fact. 
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The confusion has been unequaled. 
One wonders whether leaders of our al- 
lies had not every reason to lose respect 
for us and confidence in us. We gave 
the Kremlin dictators a propaganda vic- 
tory of great magnitude. The adverse 
effect on our prestige throughout the 
world is great, and is due almost entirely 
to the confused efforts to explain the 
U-2 incident. Even a 14-year-old boy 
would have known enough to remain 
silent. The apparent panic of officials 
in Washington and the issuance of con- 
flicting statements impaired President 
Eisenhower’s usefulness in Paris. That 
situation was made to order for Premier 
Khrushchev, and he took maximum ad- 
vantage of it. 

Now that President Eisenhower has 
returned, we may well consider. the 
policy questions involved in aerial re- 
connaissance, the resultant differences 
of opinion among the leaders of our 
allies, and the possibility that hereafter 
the leaders of neutral nations may be 
less inclined to trust us. Who can blame 
them if their faith and their confidence 
in a strong America are diminished? 

In reality, there probably is no in- 
creased danger of war between this Na- 
tion and the Soviet Union. But, in truth, 
the tension of the cold war has been 
aggravated, at least temporarily. 

Unfortunately, also, here in our own 
country the very small minority who, in 
reality, favor preventive war against the 
Soviet Union, and who are so opposed 
to the Communist system of Russia that 
they abhor face-to-face conferences in 
an endeavor to work out disarmament 
and permanent peace, have been heart- 
ened by our failure. This is a tragic 
aftermath; but President Eisenhower 
personally cannot be blamed. He dele- 
gated authority which other Presidents 
have customarily retained; and the offi- 
cials he appointed proved unable to cope 
with a sudden mischance. 

We would like to forget, if we could, 
the U-2 plane incident, and, in particu- 
lar, the utterly untruthful statement is- 
sued by a high administration official— 
that the plane was in the air, investigat- 
ing weather conditions, and mechanical 
trouble developed. In many parts of 
the world, we are on the defensive, 
among officials of friendly and neutral 
nations, largely because of that state- 
ment. This is much to our regret. Our 
President must have seethed inside over 
the ineptness of officials he had caused 
to be placed in positions of responsibility. 

Mr. President, although awkward 
handling in that emergency gave the 
Soviet dictator an opportunity to scuttle 
the conference, and to rant and rave, 
as if he had no knowledge of our spying, 
and as if the Soviets had no spies of 
their own, there is still the hope that 
we shall pick up the pieces and shall 
resume peaceful negotiations. 

Our ship of state has plowed along un- 
damaged through heavier seas. We, in 
America, will ride out this storm. In 
fact, it will abate with time; and it is cer- 
tain that beginning in January, there will 
be in the White House, a strong leader, a 
President who will not delegate much of 
his authority. Above all, we shall then 
have a Chief Executive who will devote 
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full time to his duties as President, and 
will have personal knowledge and direc- 
tion of the conduct of all parts of the 
executive branch of thhe Government. 

The Paris fiasco of a summit confer- 
ence that failed to “get off the ground” 
proves that it is essential that there be 
eomplete coordination of the activities 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the Secretary of State. Above all, it 
proves that the demands of the time call 
for a vigorous, strong President who will 
devote full time to his duties as Chief 
Executive. 

It seems to many that if it was safe to 
discontinue the U-2 flights on May 13, 
it surely would have been safe to cancel 
the U-2 flight on May 1. But that was 
not done; and the hope that face-to-face 
conferences with Khrushchev might re- 
sult in steps toward ending the arma- 
ments race, plus adequate safeguards, 
plummeted downward with the U-2. 

Perhaps a great lesson for us to learn 
from this setback is that there must be 
strong leadership in the White House, in- 
stead of too much delegation of authority 
to underlings, and that we must proceed 
with the greatest speed to close the mis- 
sile gap between this Nation and the So- 
viet Union. Then we should easily re- 
gain respect and confidence of the lead- 
ers of the free world. 





SEISMIC WAVE DAMAGES 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the seismic waves which rolled across the 
Pacific following the earthquakes in 
Chile during the past week caused enor- 
mous loss of life and property damage 
in South America, Hawaii, Japan, the 
Philippines, and Okinawa, and lesser 
damage in California, Alaska, Mexico, 
Tahiti, Australia, New Zealand, and For- 
mosa. The death and destruction caused 
by the fearfully powerful waves were 
spread around virtually half of the 
earth’s surface. 

In 1946, a series of seismic waves com- 
ing down from the Aleutians also hit 
Hawaii with catastrophic force, killing 
159 persons and causing some $25 mil- 
lion of property damage. Since that 
time, there have been smaller tidal 
waves, or warnings of possible wave 
assaults, every few years in the central 
Pacific and along our western shores. 

I call the attention of the Congress to 
the following editorial from the Hilo 
Tribune-Herald, printed the day after 
Hilo was crushed by the recent seismic 
waves. Managing Editor A. E. P. Wall 
raised the question of how adequate is 
the present system of tidal wave warn- 
ings. Without gainsaying the wonderful 
work which our scientists have been do- 
ing in detecting the earth movements 
which cause these waves, he asks whether 
if a more extensive international warn- 
ing service might be developed. 

I ask the same question. I also ask 
why the Congress has not appropriated 
the funds necessary to implement the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956. 
That act sits on the statute books as a 
piece of deadwood. Had the Congress 
appropriated the money required to acti- 
vate the program, the people of Hilo and 
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the people of other communities of Ha- 
waii, California, and Alaska which suf- 
fered damage from the recent seismic 
wave would have received some funds 
with which to restore their homes and 
business properties. 

As it is, in Hilo alone, property losses 
are estimated at more than $25 million. 
Since it is impossible to obtain regular 
insurance against tidal wave damage, 
only a tiny portion of the destroyed 
property is covered by insurance. We 
must appropriate the funds necessary to 
put the Flood Insurance Act to work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Hilo Tribune-Herald be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Hilo Tribune-Herald, May 23, 
1960] 


It’s A SMALL ISLAND 
(By A. E. P. Wall) 


I walked down Kamehameha Avenue this 
morning, and what I saw looked like a city 
on its knees. 

I looked for Waiakea Town and it wasn’t 
there. I looked for the handsome new Cafe 
100, where Sally and I enjoyed lunch Satur- 
day, and all I could find was broken dishes 
and broken hearts. 

The manager of the Hilo Theater invited 
me in for a look at the swampy desolation 
of his auditorium. He was looking for the 
organ but couldn’t find it. 

The theater and the street on both sides 
of it looked like something out of a nuclear 
war film that might have shown there. 

The damage, desolation and death raise 
important questions of State and Federal 
aid to meet immediate needs of the people 
who have suffered—although everyone who 
lives in Hilo and loves it has suffered. 

It raises another important question, and 
perhaps an international one. 

It was nearly lunchtime yesterday when I 
first heard that a tsunami might be headed 
for Hawaii. 

I drove at once to the Volcano Observatory 
to see what Dr. Jerry Eaton’s seismographs 
had to say about it. 

The story traced in thin lines on long 
sheets of paper was a startling one. The 
paper wasn’t big enough to tell it. 

There were three quakes in Chile. The 
third one registered at the Volcano Observa- 
tory at 8:56 yesterday morning. It was 
recorded with such violence that the seismo- 
graph needles bounced back and forth in 
arcs wider than the cylinder on which they 
write. 

The Volcano Observatory doesn’t track seis- 
mic waves and doesn’t have the responsibil- 
ity of forecasting them. That is the job of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey at Barber’s 
Point on Oahu. 

It does keep track of earthquakes. It 
found that yesterday’s Chilean quake regis- 
tered 8.25 on the Richter Scale. 

I asked Dr. Eaton how high the scale goes. 

He said all newspapermen ask that ques- 
tion—but there’s no answer. He said the 
largest ever recorded was 8.6 and that the 
Sunday morning quake was about as strong 
as the one that shook San Francisco to 
pieces in 1906. 

Can a plane observe a wave in action and 
give warnings of its strength? 

No, Dr. Eaton said, because it doesn’t show 
that clearly on the ocean’s surface. 

He said it is something like dropping a 
pebble into a pan of water. There’s a great 
train of ripples spreading out from the point 
of disturbance. The strength of the ripples 
or waves depends on the depth of the water. 
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When a wave approaches an island with a 
sloping ridge drifting down into the water 
it gains force. 

So it might be only 5 feet high in the broad 
open sea, but 50 feet high in shallow water. 

Waves from Chile have caused trouble in 
the past. 

Hawaii was hit hard by tsunamis originat- 
ing there in 1837 and 1877. Chilean waves 
struck here but caused no damage in 1906, 
1922, and 1943. 

Nobody really knew whether to expect a 
wave, even after examining seismograph re- 
ports and checking the gages in Chile and 
the Canal Zone. 

In view of the fact that several waves have 
headed this way from Chile, including severe 
ones in the last century, it seems that the 
time has come to set up an international 
warning service to cover the area. 

The lack of such a system may have con- 
tributed to an incredible loss of lives and 
money. 

Will it happen again? 





ATTITUDE OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
“Meet the Press” program of May 22, 
produced by Lawrence E. Spivak, the 
guest was Alexander Kaznacheyeev, a 
former Soviet intelligence agent. I hold 
in my hand the questions which were 
asked and the answers which were given. 
Those who questioned him were Ernest 
K. Lindley, of Newsweek magazine; 
Harry Schwartz, of the New York Times; 
Fletcher Knebel, of the Cowles Publica- 
tions; and Herb Kaplow, of NBC News. 
I wish to call attention to some signifi- 
cant information which the former 
Soviet intelligence agent supplied. 

Mr. Knebel asked: 


Mr. Kaznacheyeev, I understand that last 
fall after the Khrushchev and Eisenhower 
exchange of visits was settled upon, you 
predicted then that you doubted that Ike 
would ever go to Russia, because Khrushchev 
would find some reason to cancel the visit. 

Is that true; and, if so, what is your 
reasoning? 

Mr. KazNACHEYEEV. Well, yes. It is a com- 
pletely logical doubt. Definitely the Soviet 
government and the Communist Party—in 
other words, the Soviet Communist regime— 
are in no way interested in allowing so 
popular a man as the American President to 
come to the Soviet Union. 


He continued to say: 


I am going to say that there are several 
factors which constitute the stability and 
strength of the Communist regime inside the 
Soviet Union. The first factor is cold war, 
the international tension and the armaments 
race. The second factor is successes of in- 
ternational communism abroad, and the suc- 
cess of Soviet foreign policy. And the third 
factor, and I think primarily and above all 
is the ignorance of the entire Soviet people 
of reality, of life abroad, of the real reasons 
of the international tension, cold war and 
the armaments race. 

This ignorance is created by two kinds of 
Iron Curtain. The first Iron Curtain is the 
physical which all of you know about, and the 
second Iron Curtain I am going to say is 
inside the brains of the majority of the 
Soviet people, created by constant propa- 
ganda and ideological indoctrination. 


I continue to read: 


The Soviet government in no way can be 
interested in allowing foreign guests, espe- 
cially one so prominent as an American Presi- 
dent, to bring some light into this ignorance 
and in this way undermine it. 
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They are definitely afraid of the impact 
such a visit can make on the Soviet people. 


The other day, when I was speaking on 
the floor of the Senate, before I had this 
particular matter brought to my atten- 
tion, I said that Khrushchev was afraid 
of the salesmanship of the President of 
the United States, that that was why he 
canceled the visit. : 

At the conclusion of this particular 
“Meet the Press” session, this young man 
was, in answer to a question, about to 
give some very important information; 
but the time for the broadcast was up. 

He said: 

My mental processes were very compli- 
cated and long. I was abroad. At the last 
of this. But I think I will reply to the ques- 
tion in another way. I am going to bring to 
your attention the fact that there is very 
little known in the West, that is the new 
Soviet generation, the new generation of 
Soviet youth. This is people born in the 
thirties. They are strikingly different from 
elder generations of our fathers and the 
generation of our brothers. 


Mr. Rash said: 
I am sorry to interrupt. 


I asked someone what he was driving 
at. That person said just this: The new 
generation is not satisfied with the 
standard of living, with the wages. They 
are not satisfied with their opportu- 
nities to have something to say about 
government. They are feeling the fer- 
ment that is evident all over the world. 
That undoubtedly was what the young 
man was about to say. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire “Meet the Press” 
broadcast be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

MEET THE PRESS 


(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak, May 22, 
1960) 


Moderator: Bryson Rash. 

Guest: Alexander Kaznacheyeev (or Kaz- 
nacheev), former Soviet intelligence agent. 

Panel: Ernest K. Lindley, Newsweek maga- 
zine; Harry Schwartz, New York Times; 
Fletcher Knebel, Cowles Publications; Herb 
Kaplow, NBC News. 

The ANNOUNCER. Ladies and gentlemen, we 
invite you to “Meet the Press,” the unre- 
hearsed program which has won every major 
award in its field. 

Our guest today is a former Soviet intelli- 
gence agent, Alexander Kaznacheyeev, who 
is now living in this country. In just a mo- 
ment, Mr. Kaznacheyeev will meet the press. 

Remember that the questions asked by the 
members of the panel do not necessarily re- 
flect their point of view. It is their way of 
getting the story for you. 

And now here is today’s moderator of Meet 
the Press, Mr. Bryson Rash. 

Mr. RasH. Welcome once again to “Meet 
the Press.” Three weeks ago today an Amer- 
ican U-2 jet plane was brought down deep 
inside the Soviet Union. Premier Khru- 
shchev made the startling announcement in 
a few days that this plane was on a spy mis- 
sion. The U.S. Government some days later 
finally admitted the charge. 

Now in a complete, or feigned, or real rage, 
Khrushchev seized upon this particular in- 
cident to insult and also humiliate the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The Paris sum- 
mit conference was wrecked in the process, 
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the background and practice of espionage 
pecame @ subject of intense discussion. 

Our guest today is thoroughly familiar 
with espionage from the Soviet Union’s side 
of the Iron Curtain. He is Alexander Kaz- 
nacheyeev, born in Moscow 28 years ago. He 
pecame a specialist in Eastern affairs and 
was assigned to the Soviet Embassy in Ran- 
goon, Burma. He was recruited as an agent 
of the Soviet Intelligence Service and worked 
in the Communist espionage system in 
southeast Asia. 

Eight years of hostility to the Communist 
regime in Moscow culminated in June of 
1959 when Mr. Kasnacheyeev defected to the 
West and sought asylum in the United 
States, where he now makes his home as a 
private citizen. 

Seated around the press table to question 
our guest today are Mr. Ernest K. Lindley of 
Newsweek magazine, Mr. Harry Schwartz of 
the New York Times, Mr. Fletcher Knebel of 
the Cowles Publications, Mr. Herb Kaplow of 
NBC News. 

Mr. Lawrence Spivak, a regular member of 
the “Meet the Press” panel, will be back with 
us 2 weeks from today. 

And now we will start the questions with 
Mr. Kaplow. 

Mr. KaPptow. Mr. Kaznacheyeev, in de- 
scribing the activities of Soviet intelligence 
agents in Rangoon, Burma, you said or wrote 
somewhere rather recently that one of the 
main functions was to penetrate and find 
out precisely what was going on in the for- 
eign embassies in Rangoon, especially the 
American Embassy. 

Did the Soviet agents find much out? 

Mr. KaZNACHEYEEv. In Rangoon, no. At 
the time when I was working in the Soviet 
Embassy as a diplomat and as an agent of 
the Soviet Intelligence Service, there was a 
constant flow of orders to increase activity 
in penetration of foreign embassies. The 
American Embassy was appointed to be the 
primary target. 

Several times I was summoned to the chief 
of the intelligence group and given orders to 
look around the city in all possible places 
where foreigners meet, such as swimming 
pools, chess clubs, horseraces, dancing, 
restaurants, in order to get acquainted with 
any Americans from the American Embassy. 

I was quite busy with fulfilling the more 
or less technical job, the translation of 
Burmese secret documents obtained by Soviet 
agents. I translated them from Burmese 
into Russian. So I was not so much pressed 
with that area and it was not my primary 
duty——_ 

Mr. Kaptow. What about other Soviet in- 
telligence agents? 

Mr. KazNACHEYEEV. But my coworker, to 
some extent my superior in the intelligence 
organization, Mr. Gallashin, was primarily 
interested in penetrating foreign embassies. 
Mr. Gallashin, during the working day and 
in the evenings was visiting all the establish- 
ments and places of common, normal enter- 
tainment. But I found out from talks with 
him that his work was not successful. 

Mr. Knese.. Mr. Kaznacheyeev, I under- 
stand that last fall after the Khrushchev 
and Eisenhower exchange of visits were 
settled upon, you predicted then that you 
doubted that Ike would ever go to Russia 
because Khrushchev would find some reason 
to cancel the visit. 

i Is that true, and if so, what is your reason- 
ng? 

Mr. KAZNACHEYEEV. Well, yes. It is a com- 
pletely logical doubt. Definitely the Soviet 
Government and the Communist Party—in 
other words, the Soviet Communist regime— 
are in no way interested in allowing so pop- 
ular a man as the American President to 
come to the Soviet Union. 

I am going to say that there are several 
factors which constitute the stability and 
strength of the Communist regime inside 
the Soviet Union. The first factor is cold 
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war, the international tension, and the arma- 
ments race. The second factor is successes 
of international communism abroad and the 
success of Soviet foreign policy. And the 
third factor, and I think primarily and above 
all, is the ignorance of the entire Soviet peo- 
ple of reality, of life abroad, of the real 
reasons of the international tension, cold 
war, and the armaments race. 

This ignorance is created by two kinds 
of Iron Curtain. The first Iron Curtain 
is the physical which all of you know about, 
and the second Iron Curtain I am going to 
say is inside the brains of the majority of 
the Soviet pecple, created by constant prop- 
aganda and ideological indoctrination. 

The Soviet Government in no way can be 
interested in allowing foreign guests, espe- 
cially one so prominent as an American 
President, to bring some light into this 
ignorance and in this way undermine it. 

They are definitely afraid of the impact 
such a visit can make on the Soviet people. 

Mr. ScHwartTz. Mr. Kaznacheyeev, I know 
that in some of the testimony you have given 
before congressional committees you have 
referred to the activity as intelligence 
agents of other Soviet diplomats in Rangoon 
besides yourself, and representatives of the 
Tass, the Soviet news agency. 

This suggests that in effect any Soviet 
citizen abroad, regardless of his mission, may 
actually be an espionage agent rather than 
being what his nominal duties would seem 
to make him. Is that correct, sir? 

Mr. KAZNACHEYEEV. Oh, yes; that is very 
correct. The Soviet Embassy in Rangoon, I 
mean the political section, consists of 20 
so-called diplomats. You would be surprised 
that only three of them are really people 
who make diplomatic war. 

Seventeen are members of very high intel- 


ligence officers of different intelligence 
groups. 
Mr. ScHwarTz. Well, then, what do you 


think is the situation here in the United 
States where we have a much larger Soviet 
Embassy staff and we have a certain number 
of Soviet correspondents and other Soviet 
citizens here on nominally business func- 
tions. What would be your guess as to 
their status here? 

Mr. KaZNACHEYEEV. I think that the situ- 
ation as it was in Rangoon is everywhere, 
especially in the United States: that the 
Soviet Government is conceded to be the 
enemy number one. 

Mr. ScHwartTz. Would any Soviet citizen 
in the United States have the right to refuse 
assignment to intelligence duties if re- 
quested to perform them by the appropriate 
officials in Moscow? 

Mr. KazZNACHEYEEV. It is practically im- 
possible. I can recall the performance of 
my recruitment. I was called by the First 
Secretary of the Soviet Embassy through an- 
other man while I was in Moscow and I was 
told I was in the position to help the state, 
to help the Soviet Communist Party and 
to help the cause of communism. 

If I refused to do it, definitely I put my- 
self in the position of being anti-Communist, 
being anti-Soviet. I don’t know what the 
reprisal could be but I can guess that I im- 
mediately would be discharged from all my 
posts and deported to some remote place. 

Mr. ScuwarTz. Mr. Kaznacheyeev, just one 
last point: Would you consider it to be a 
very good possibility that in the case of any 
Soviet citizen one meets in the United States, 
that the probability is fairly good that he 
has some intelligence functions—though this 
may not be true of all of them. 

Mr. KAZNACHEYEEV. You know it is a pe- 
culiar thing about Soviet agents. Normally, 
technical personnel in the Soviet Embassies 
and those that are primarily assigned to ful- 
fill diplomatic—to make diplomatic war are 
subjected to very strict discipline. They are 
kept inside embassies, they are prohibited 
from visiting cinemas, restaurants, night- 
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clubs. If you meet such a man socially, 
maybe at a reception, and inviting him for 
instance to your home, he will show some 
embarrassment and definitely refuse. 

At the same time if you meet a Soviet and 
invite him to your home, or try to make a 
conversation with him and he responds very 
freely and immediately agrees to visit you, 
to visit your home, to meet you any place, 
and to follow you any place, to the cinema, 
the theater or a nightclub, definitely, this is 
a Soviet agent. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Mr. Kaznacheyeev, why in 
your judgment did Khrushchev wreck the 
summit conference? 

Mr. KaZNACHEYEEV. I think that the main 
reason for that change in the Soviet Policy 
lies inside the Soviet Union. 

Approximately 1 year ago I came here. 
I was telling to American officials that the 
situation in the Soviet Union was somewhat 
very abnormal. You know after the death 
of Stalin there was a period of de-Staliniza- 
tion, democratization and liberalization. 
That process of de-Stalinization brought 
some results. 

Nowadays people demand, and impatiently 
demand further improvement of their lives 
materially, further broadening of their free- 
doms and rights, personal and political, on 
the one side. On the other side, Khru- 
shchev’s reorganization of industry and the 
agriculture was only a half step. Instead 
of bringing some improvement, they created 
bigger difficulties. 

The second half should be fulfilled. Ap- 
proximately in 1956, 1957, that period of de- 
Stalinization stopped and after that Khru- 
shchev showed an ability to go further. He 
repeated one and the same. The same con- 
tention was growing. I was completely sure 
that in 1959 the Soviet Government was 
facing a very big crisis inside the Soviet 
Union. There was urgent necessity to do 
something, either to go further in rehabil- 
itization, democratization, to further re- 
organize Sovet economy or to try to return 
to old methods, the methods of Stalin. 

Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
and all this display of the Camp David spirit 
and relaxation of the international] tension, 
I understood at that time there was an at- 
tempt of Khrushchev to go further, but 
definitely results from this relaxation were 
so great for the Soviet Government that the 
other side, the reactionary side, the Stalin- 
ists, started getting strength inside the 
ruling class, the most dangerous for the 
Soviet Communist regime. I could find that 
out from reading the Soviet press and having 
my former knowledge, that Russia started 
losing control of her economic developments 
in the Soviet Union and the most important 
of her brains, of the minds of the Soviet 
people. 

Mr. LinpLEY. You don’t think it was the 
shooting down of the U-2 that caused Mr. 
Khrushchev to change his mind about the 
summit conference? 

Mr. KazZNACHEYEEV. No, I don’t think so. 
There was in late 1959 and early 1960, there 
were many signs, many actions of the Soviet 
Government which showed that they are go- 
ing to harden, to tighten their policy, their 
inside policy, and consequently to harden 
their policy outside—foreign policy. 

For instance, the U-2 plane was grounded 
or shot down as the Soviets claim, on the 
first of May. But on the same day there 
was a military parade, strikingly different 
from the military parade held on the 7th of 
November. Besides Soviet military parades 
on such holidays as the first of May and 
the October Revolution holidays are some- 
what symbolic. They signify the trend in 
the Soviet foreign policy. There was a 
Soviet military parade on the 7th of Novem-~ 
ber. It was a peaceful military parade. 
There were very little amounts of all types 
of weapons. The primary stress was put 
on a peaceful demonstration. 
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The First of May parade was very sur- 
prisingly military. As for amount and type 
of weapons, they demonstrated new kinds of 
weapons and practically in several years this 
was the most military parade. It was a 
demonstration of strength. 

Mr. Linpitey. Now, Mr. Kaznacheyeev, 
after wrecking the summit conference, Mr. 
Khrushchev went to Berlin and he said there 
that there would be no change in the status 
of Berlin so far as the Soviets were concerned 
during the next 6 or 8 months until there 
could be another summit conference, and he 
also said that the Soviet Union would not 
engage in any adventures. 

Do you think he is really going to be tough 
in the next few months, or is he going to try 
to quiet things down again after this per- 
formance in Paris? 

Mr. KazNACHEYEEV. I honestly think that 
the Soviet Government and Khrushchev’s 
group and the ruling class are not interested 
or feel afraid to start the third world war. 
They know the consequences of this. They 
are interested in reviving international ten- 
sion, keeping a cold war and armaments race. 
This is one of the main bases of their stabil- 
ity inside the Soviet Union. 

Mr. LinpLey. What effect on the Soviet 
people and their attitude toward Americans 
do you think the U-2 incident may have? 

Mr. KazNACHEYEEv. I think that the public 
opinion in the Soviet Union is more favor- 
able to Americans nowadays than in many 
neutral countries and even countries very 
friendly to the United States because the 
Soviet people know Khrushchev much better 
than people outside. 

Mr. KapP.tow. Do you think the Soviet 
Union has engaged in any high-altitude 
aerial activity, as represented by the U-2? 
Do you know? 

Mr. KazNaCHEYEEV. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kapitow. Well, let me ask you this, 
then. On the basis of your experiences in 
Rangoon you said that the Chinese Com- 
munist Intelligence Service worked with the 
Soviet Intelligence Service. Do you know— 
are there any occasions where the Chinese 
Communists were spying on the Russians 
and the Russians were spying on the Chinese 
Communists? 

Mr. KaZNACHEYEEV. I know one thing that 
the most prominent Soviet spies in Rangoon 
were very well acquainted with the Chinese 
language and Chinese affairs. Actually they 
came to Rangoon after serving several years 
in China. 

At first it was quite strange to me, but 
then I found the explanation. Several of 
my friends or acquaintances were working 
formerly in the Soviet Embassy in Peking. 
They told me the situation at the Soviet 
Embassy in Peking is practically the same as 
in other Soviet Embassies in normal capital- 
istic countries, enemy capitalistic countries. 
The majority of the diplomats are profes- 
sional spies—— 

Mr. Kapitow. Trying to find out what is 
going on in the Chinese Communist regime? 

Mr. KAZNACHEYEEvV. Yes. In addition to 
this, conditions for work in Communist 
China are much, much more difficult than, 
for instance, in the United States. 

Small brother knows big brother-—— 

Mr. KaPLow. Were the Chinese Commu- 
nists trying to find out what the Russians 
were doing? 

Mr. KazNnacneverv. I think it is just the 
same. Besides I started in a very closed— 
very privileged institute in the Soviet Union. 
The Institute of International Relations 
where there was a big group of Chinese 
students. I remember that they were sub- 
jected to extremely hard discipline. They 
were prohibited visiting Soviet families and 
— ae Soviets socially. 

- Knepe.. Mr. Kaznacheyeev, returnin 
to Mr. Lindley’s first question, do you 
lieve that this tendency to increase inter- 
national tension is the unanimous feeling 
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in the Kremlin or are there disputes about 
it? If so, what personalities are both sides 
headed up in? 

Mr. KazNacHEYEEV. I think that the situa- 
tion that the regime, the ruling class as a 
whole, is facing in the Soviet Union is very 
alarming to them. And recently voices that 
demand hardening of Soviet internal policy, 
and in the same way hardening of Soviet 
foreign policy became stronger and stronger. 
More or less. I never worked in the Kremlin 
and in very high places, but as the average 
Soviet, as a former Soviet, I can understand 
that the whole ruling class consists more 
or less of—divided in three groups: Khru- 
shchev, somewhere in the middle; there is 
a group of moderate people that are willing 
to follow the former—the route of further 
liberalization and democratization and in 
this way saving the position of the Soviet 
regime. And there is a big group or another 
group in the position from right from Khru- 
shchev that demand return to Stalin’s meth- 
ods, a tightening policy. 

Mr. ScHwartTz. I just wondered, Mr. Kaz- 
nacheyeev, you were born in 1932, you were 
born and raised under the Soviet regime 
until comparatively recently. How did a 
person like yourself, who had originally 
known nothing but Soviet reality, come to 
reject that reality, and then to defect—the 
mental process? 

Mr. KazNACHEYEEV. My mental processes 
were very complicated and long. I was 
abroad. At the last of this. But I think 
I will reply to your question in another 
way. I am going to bring to your attention 
the fact that there is very little known in 
the West, that is the new Soviet generation, 
the new generation of Soviet youth. This 
is people born in the thirties. They are strik- 
ingly different from elder generations of our 
fathers and the generation of our brothers. 

Mr. RasH. I am sorry to interrupt, Mr. 
Kaznacheyeev, but our time is up. Thank 
you, Mr. Kaznacheyeev, for being with us 
today. We will be back with “Meet the 
Press” in just a moment. 

The ANNOUNCER. “Meet the Press” brings 
you leading world figures at a time when 
what they say or do is important in the news. 

Next week “Meet the Press” will have as 
its guest the chairman of the important 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, J. W1L- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas. 

Senator FULBRIGHT has just returned to 
this country from a factfinding trip to the 
Middle East. 

If you have enjoyed today’s program you 
may wish to receive a printed copy of the 
questions and answers. In just a moment 
we will tell you how you may get your 
transcript. 

For a printed copy of today’s discussion, 
send 10 cents in coin and a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Merkle Press, 809 
Channing Street NE., Washington 18, D.C. 

And now goodby for Mr. Alexander Kaz- 
nacheyeev and “Meet the Press.” 

“Meet the Press” is produced by Lawrence 
E. Spivak; directed by Frank Slingland; as- 
sociate producer, Betty Cole; technical di- 
rector, Leon Chromak. This is Morry Higdon 
speaking. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Defense Department has 
just awarded a $64 million contract to a 
plant in Detroit, Mich., at a total cost 
factor higher than that for which it 
could have bought the same material 
from a plant in Delaware. 

The Defense Department recently an- 
nounced the awarding of the contract for 
the production of 720 M-60 tanks to the 
Detroit division of the Chrysler Corp. 
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I have always taken the position that 


these Defense contracts should be 
awarded to the plant submitting the 
lowest cost figure; and wnen the Defense 
Department first announced its intent to 
purchase this equipment I said that 
while we naturally wanted the business 
in the State of Delaware, nevertheless, 
if the bid of the Detroit Arsenal was $1 
cheaper than that of the Newark, Del., 
plant then Detroit should get the 
contract. 

Government purchases of military 
equipment are not something which 
should be made on the basis of providing 
work for any given area. If we do not 
need the finished product it should not 
be bought, and if we do need the mate- 
rial in the defense requirements then it 
should be purchased from the lowest 
responsible source. 

If these contracts are awarded to any 
given area based upon the amount of 
political pressure which is brought by 
the elected representatives of those 
States, then it is wrong. Political in- 
fluence is certainly not a factor to be 
considered in buying military supplies, 
and if any elected public official were at 
any time sitting in during the negotia- 
tions of these contracts that, too, would 
be wrong. When a contract is awarded 
under any circumstances other than at 
the lowest available cost, then grave 
questions are raised as to the propriety 
of the manner in which the contract was 
awarded. 

In the past few days the Defense De- 
partment has officially announced the 
awarding of a contract for tanks and 
parts to the Detroit division of the 
Chrysler Corp., and I am very much dis- 
turbed to find that the Detroit Arsenal 
received this contract, even though the 
cost is higher than that which would be 
insured if the work were done at the 
Newark plant. 

The overall cost of the parts, tanks, 
and so forth, involved in this contract 
as awarded to the Detroit Arsenal was 
$64,163,199. On this same _ contract, 
with the understanding that the work 
would be done using the Newark, Del., 
assembly plant, the bid was $64,112,718, 
or $50,481 lower than the cost at 
Detroit. 

In my opinion, there can be no justi- 
fication for having awarded this contract 
to the Detroit Arsenal at a cost higher 
than the submitted bid from the Newark 
plant. 

I repeat: I have always taken a posi- 
tion with the Defense Department that 
I would not interfere nor bring an in- 
fluence to bear upon its negotiations on 
this or any other contract, regardless 
of whether or not it involved a com- 
pany within my State, if in soliciting 
bids they get a responsible bid even $1 
lower from any other area. I would 
stand by their decision to award the con- 
tract to the lowest bidder. 

I would have supported the Defense 
Department in this instance, even 
though it meant the loss of business to 
Delaware, had an examination of the 
records shown that the Detroit Division 
had submitted the lowest overall cost 
estimate. 
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By the same token, I take strong ex- 


ception to any plant in our Mate los- 
ing any contract when it is the lowest 


bidder. 

The Comptroller General only this 
week strongly recommended that the 
Congress should by law tighten up mili- 
tary procurement practices whereby 
contracts would be awarded only to the 
lowest responsible bidder. The Comp- 
troller General said that such action 
would save hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually for the American taxpay- 


ers. 

This is but another example of the in- 
difference on the part of the procure- 
ment officers of the Defense Department 
in spending the taxpayers’ money in the 
awarding of the contracts. The argu- 
ment that this is only $50,000 on a $64 
million contract does not alter the fact 
that the Newark, Del., division of the 
Chrysler Corp. was the lowest bidder by 
$50,481, and they definitely should have 
had the contract. 

I am requesting that the Defense De- 
partment arrange to meet with the con- 
gressional delegation from the State of 
Delaware at a conference next week to 
explain their position. 





WEST VIRGINIA PRIMARIES 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
note in the Baltimore Sun of today, Fri- 
day, May 27, that Mr. Herbert Klein, who 
is the Vice President’s special assistant, 
has announced “We are looking into it 
ourselves privately,” referring to an in- 
vestigation of some kind, as he says, of 
the expenditures made in the West Vir- 
ginia primary. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to 
any such investigation. I think the Con- 
gress has the right to conduct such in- 
vestigation, if it wishes to do so. The 
Justice Department can conduct such an 
investigation, if it wishes to do so. I 
suppose any individual citizen of this 
country, whether he be a presidential 
candidate or not, has a right, following 
proper procedures, to conduct an inves- 
tigation. 

The question I raise is why Mr. Her- 
bert Klein, who is an employee of the 
Government of the United States as the 
Official secretary to the Vice President, 
should be making an announcement 
about a private investigation being con- 
ducted by the Vice President. He seems 
to be wearing two hats. He speaks in 
one minute as an official employee of the 
Government, and in the next minute as 
though he were the campaign manager 
for the Vice President. I suggest if Mr. 
Klein is performing these two roles this 
is a matter of concern to the Congress 
and to the Appropriations Committee. 
If he is doing it, there may be other pub- 
lic officials whose salaries are being paid 
by the Government acting in a dual role 
of official aides to the Vice President and 
also as active members of his campaign 
committee. 

Mr. President, I think we ought to in- 
quire further as to whether the Vice 
President is directing any kind of inquiry 
to the Justice Department. As I said be- 
fore, of course the Justice Department 
can conduct such an inquiry, if it wishes 
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to do so, but the direction for it should 
come from the proper official source, and 
this source would be the President him- 
self. The Vice President, under our sys- 
tem of government, has no authority ex- 
cept to preside over the Senate and to 
vote in cases of tie votes. 

Mr. Klein should be asked to explain 
exactly what he meant, how actively he 
is involved in the campaign, and whether 
in the future he intends to act as the 
secretary for the Vice President, an offi- 
cial of the Government, or whether he 
expects to act as a press secretary for 
campaign purposes. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of: its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10128) 
to authorize Federal financial assistance 
to the States to be used for constructing 
school facilities, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL ORDERED TO LIE ON 
THE TABLE 


Under the order previously entered to- 
day, the bill (H.R. 10128) to authorize 
Federal financial assistance to the States 
to be used for constructing school facili- 
ties, was considered to have been read 
twice by its title, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 





UNITED NATIONS—15 YEARS OF 
PROGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
headlinemaking political debates and 
conflicts in the United Nations Security 
Council and General Assembly tend to 
obscure the extraordinary achievements 
of the U.N. and its specialized agencies 
in overcoming man’s age-old enemies of 
poverty, disease, and ignorance. 

As we.approach the end of 15 years of 
progress by the U.N., the Catholic Bulle- 
tin of St. Paul, Minn., has taken note 
of this magnificent effort and has re- 
printed in its issue of May 20, 1960, an 
editorial from Information magazine, 
entitled “Respect Due U.N. for Its 
Progress.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this brief factual summary of 
U.N. accomplishments be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RESPECT DUE U.N. For ITS PROGRESS 

The United Nations celebrates its 15th 
birthday this June. It deserves sincere con- 
gratulations on its outstanding achievements 
gained despite the great obstacles it has had 
to overcome. Here are a few of the ac- 
complishments: 

Diplomacy: The U.N. helped settle postwar 
troubles in Iran, Indonesia, and Palestine. 
Under its banner, 16 nations fought Red 
aggression in Korea in the first such military 
action by an international body. Recently, 
the U.N. arbitrated the Suez dispute and by 
brilliant diplomacy forestalled conflict in 
Laos. Its trusteeship council helps 51 na- 
tions who do not govern themselves, total- 
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ing 100 million people, to higher standards 
of living and eventual self-government. 

Finance: By the end of 1958 the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment had loaned 49 countries $4,200 million. 
The money underwrote irrigation, hydro- 
electric and seaport projects. Jungles have 
been cleared for farming in Ecuador; rail- 
roads restored in Mexico; sawmills con- 
structed in Finland; dams built in Austria 
and Italy; roads in Ethiopia; and harbors dug 
in Burma. The necessary capital has been 
supplied for basic industrial and commercial 
projects in countries too poor to raise the 
cash themselves. 

Education: The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) wages war on ignorance—55 per- 
cent of the world’s population over 10 years 
of age has never been to school. These peo- 
ple have a life expectancy of only 30 years 
and an annual income of less than $100 each. 
Disease, poverty, and ignorance go together, 
UNESCO hits hard at all three. 

Thailand is an example of UNESCO's 
work. In 1949, the Thailand Government 
asked UNESCO to study the country’s educa- 
tional system and make recommendations. 
It found the curriculum provided insufficient 
training to meet the Nation’s growing need 
for skilled workers and technicians. 

As a result, Thailand has introduced the 
new curriculum recommended by UNESCO 
into 100 schools. In the next few years it 
will be introduced into 400 more. Similar 
UNESCO programs are under way in Peru 
and the Philippines. In addition, UNESCO 
has set up teacher training centers in 
Mexico, the United Arab Republic, and in 
various African countries. 

Health: 15 million victims of yaws, a 
miserable, disfiguring disease, have been 
successfully treated by the World Health 
Organization and the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, both U.N. agencies. One shot 
of penicillin, equivalent in cost to an ice 
cream sundae, and yaws is banished in 10 
days. Yet only an international organization 
like the U.N. could successfully undertake 
such a health program. Now the fight is on 
to wipe out malaria before a newly discov- 
ered, DDT-resistant strain of mosquito can 
multiply and become the carrier of one of 
mankind’s oldest scourges. Similar programs 
are under way for tuberculosis, leprosy, and 
trachoma. 

Food: The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) works to increase food produc- 
tion and raise nutritional levels. An FAO 
promotion of fish farming in Haiti, for in- 
stance, seeks a high-protein, cheap supply 
of food for that underfed country. A cattle 
disease considered the world’s greatest killer 
of livestock has been brought under control 
in some areas by a vaccine which FAO helped 
develop. In a backward Asian country like 
Afghanistan, light modern farming tools 
have been introduced to increase the produc- 
tion of food. 

The record is impressive; yet no one claims 
the U.N. is perfect or unerring, not even its 
own officials. The weaknesses are obvious: 
It is an organization without sanctions and 
the veto power of the permanent members 
of the Security Council can prevent council 
action. In Hungary and Tibet the U.N.’s 
hands have been tied. 

Despite these difficulties, the U.N. has 
achieved much. It in no way deserves the 
criticism it too often receives. Catholics 
above all, members of a universal and inter- 
national church, should take a deep and 
constructive interest in the U.N. They can 
plan U.N. programs for parish organizations 
and invite speakers on the U.N. They can 
keep informed on U.N. activities and urge 
their children to learn about the U.N. It 
is one of the solid hopes for peace and jus- 
tice in the world. We should do al! we can 

to help. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY MINNE- 
SOTA CONFERENCE, EVANGELICAL 
UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Churches of America have made a sin- 
gular and most valuable contribution to 
the awakening of the public conscience 
to its obligations in the matters of in- 
terracial relations and the search for 
peace with freedom and justice. 

The Minnesota Conference, Evangeli- 
cal United Brethren Church, at its an- 
nual meeting May 16 to 20, in Buffalo 
Lake, Minn., adopted resolutions of the 
Conference Commission on Christian 
Social Action, regarding race relations, 
disarmament and nuclear testing, world 
peace and preemptive warfare. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these resolutions be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON RACE RELATIONS 

Whereas a major tension in our world to- 
day is in the area of race relations; and 

Whereas three out of four peoples are non- 
white; and 

Whereas the apartheid policy of the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa poses a serious 
threat to the stability of the world commu- 
nity; and 

Whereas in certain areas of our own coun- 
try—the United States of America—the civil 
rights of many people of minority racial 
groups are still being denied; and 

Whereas the lunch counter sit-in demon- 
strations in certain Southern States have 
dramatized for us the urgency of granting 
full equality to citizens of minority racial 
groups; and 

Whereas in many communities in the 
North there are discriminatory practices in 


housing, against such racial minority 
groups; and 
Whereas our Christian gospel presents 


the challenge of the worth and dignity of 
each human personality and the full racial 
equality and full interracial fellowship: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we as individuals use our 
influence to lead the people of our churches 
to the full practice of interracial fellowship; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the members 
of our churches of the Minnesota Confer- 
ence to give full moral support to the prin- 
ciple of “open occupancy” in housing, so that 
residence may be open to all individuals ir- 
respective of race, religion, or national 
origin; and be it further 

Resolved, That we encourage our local 
churches to participate in the interracial va- 
cation visits of the Minnesota Council of 
Churches, a program of great potential for 
creating interracial good will and under- 
standing. 





RESOLUTION ON DISARMAMENT AND NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


Whereas the division of the world com- 
munity into two hostile armed camps en- 
dangers the peace of the world; and 

Whereas the existence of nuclear weapons 
poses the threat of mutual destruction, and 
the continued testing of these weapons may 
endanger the genetic future of the human 
race; and 

Whereas nuclear energy may become 
oe 3 helpful servant or the monstrous 
master of mankind, depending upon its use: 
Therefore be it Fa Ge 

Resolved, That we declare our Christian 
convictions concerning the importance of 
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worldwide disarmament, and the limitation 
of nuclear testing to peaceful purposes and 
methods which will not endanger human 
life; and be it further 

Resolved, That we communicate with our 
Representatives and Senators, both in Con- 
gress and our State legislature, urging their 
full support of effective civil rights legisla- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That we declare our support of 
the position that the United States take the 
lead in this task as a Christian witness to 
the world, and that the secretary of Chris- 
tian Social Action, and we as individuals, 
notify our President and legislators, of this 
position and assure them of our firm sup- 
port and earnest prayer for their effort to- 
ward this end. 


RESOLUTION ON WORLD PEACE 


Whereas our Lord has placed upon each 
Christian the obligation to be a peacemaker, 
and has called the church to redeem society 
as well as individuals; and 

Whereas in these days of tension many 
Christians feel frustrated by their inability 
to do specific things to work for peace and 
the betterment of international relation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call our people to a seri- 
ous study of the Biblical meaning of peace, 
and to fervent prayer that the teachings of 
the Prince of Peace may become the guiding 
principles for international relations, be- 
ginning with us; and be it further 

Resolved, That we encourage our people to 
engage in efforts for the mutual exchange 
of ideas and personnel with nations, whose 
principles and practices are in conflict with 
ours, with the hope of greater mutual un- 
derstanding, and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend to the Chris- 
tian Social Action Committee of our 
churches to study and use in the local church 
the study book, “Christian Responsibility on 
a Changing Planet,’’ and the pamphlet of the 
Minnesota Council of Churches, “This We 
Can Do for Peace.” 


RESOLUTION ON PREEMPTIVE WARFARE 


Whereas a subcommittee in Congress as a 
part of the defense effort is currently advo- 
cating the adopting of a new policy called 
preemptive warfare; and 

Whereas we have committed ourselves as 
a nation to the use of force only after we 
have been first attacked; and 

Whereas preemptive warfare would permit 
our Government to strike first in a nuclear 
war when the military was reasonably sure 
that we were about to be attacked; and 

Whereas as Christians we have deep revul- 
sion at any kind of killing, and double re- 
vulsion against the whole philosophy of pre- 
emptive warfare: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we communicate with our 
President, the State Department, and the 
subcommittee of Congress which is sug- 
gesting this major policy change, stating our 
moral revulsion and Christian horror at this 
considered change; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge continued study 
and thorough examination of the morality of 
retaliation, returning evil for evil, as our 
national defense policy; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge congressional ap- 
propriations be made for serious disarma- 
ment study allowing a smooth transition to 
a peacetime economy. 





THE GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself today to the sub- 
ject of the Great White Fleet, which I 
proposed in the Senate, along with a 
number of my colleagues, some months 
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ago, and which was given considerable 
public #@€ention by Life magazine in a 
feature article. 

Mr. President, even a world almost 
calloused to the sight of human suffer- 
ing by the experiences of warfare for 
the past 30 years has been shocked and 
saddened by the great disasters flowing 
out of the earthquakes in Chile. From 
one end of the Pacific Ocean to the 
other, earth tremors and tidal waves 
have taken a massive toll of lives and 
caused incalculable suffering. 

I am proud that our Government has 
taken steps, through our armed services, 
to rush prompt assistance in the form of 
doctors, nurses, and medical supplies, by 
airlift to the stricken areas. 

The immediate response of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, and of major re- 
ligious welfare agencies, such as Church 
World Service, Lutheran World Relief, 
Catholic Relief Services, and the Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, has been 
magnificent. 

All that has been done so far is a great 
credit to the American people, and to 
the people of other nations who are co- 
operating in the relief effort. 

But, Mr. President, the dimensions of 
this disaster are far beyond the capacity 
of the forces organized to combat it. 
We are talking now about a quarter of 
the population of Chile without shelter, 
of whole cities without water or electric 
power. 

Mr. President, our Government should 
take immediate steps to bring massive 
assistance to the stricken people of 
Chile. It is not sufficient to send a few 
dozen aircraft and a few hundred peo- 
ple to the scene. That is a good start— 
but only a good start. 

I have wired the President today, urg- 
ing that he take steps to load both ships 
and aircraft out of our southern Cali- 
fornia ports with clothing, shelter and 
food supplies, as well as additional hos- 
pital and medical supplies and personnel, 
to reach the Chilean coast in the next 
few days. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to hear the Senator make this 
speech. I know the Senator has been a 
tremendous advocate of the Great White 
Fleet, and has properly received an enor- 
mous amount of approval for his efforts. 
I should like to invite the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that in the morn- 
ing hour today I brought to the attention 
of the Senate the massive effort of the 
U.S. Army, which has been a most 
extraordinary effort. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I pointed out then what 
I now wish to call to the attention of my 
colleague, because I know of his tre- 
mendous competence in regard to and 
concern about the foreign policy of the 
country, that this came contiguously to 
the day in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee when the hearings were opening 
up on the free world, its purposes, its ob- 
jectives, and its intentions. This was an 


exercise of magnificently humanitarian 
character, quickly and very efficiently 
performed by our Armed Forces. 
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I thought this might be a fitting sup- 
to the fine and eloquent state- 
ment the Senator is making. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for his 
pertinent observation. I completely 
agree with the Senator that the effort 
being made by the armed services—and 
particularly by the U.S. Army—is a 
striking demonstration of the real 
humanitarian purpose of the American 
people and the desire of this Nation to 
dedicate all of its energies in the paths of 
peace. I believe that is what this great 
humanitarian purpose of the American 
the relief of suffering, truly means. The 
desire of the American people is to use 
our energy, our wealth, and our strength 
to help people, not to destroy them. 

It is gratifying to me to see this dem- 
onstration on the part of our Govern- 
ment. I thank the Senator from New 


York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my friend. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as I 
was saying, we must be thinking in terms 
of thousands of tons of supplies and 
equipment, of providing ships to restore 
electric power from their generators to 
Chilean ports, of moving in relief person- 
nel by the thousands, as a followup to 
the emergency airlift. 

I deeply hope that the President will 
use his almost unlimited powers for this 
purpose, so that there will be no delay in 
instituting a sealift to Chile. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a copy of my telegram to the Presi- 
dent. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Americans are proud of the initial reaction 
of our Government in airlifting medical sup- 
plies and personnel to Chile. However, a 
massive followup of both airlift and sealift 
to the stricken areas providing assistance on 
@ scale commensurate with the size of a 
disaster that has made a quarter of the 
Chilean population homeless is respectfully 
urged. I strongly suggest that southern 
California ports and naval and Maritime Ad- 
ministration vessels be utilized immediately 
to load and carry to Chilean ports great 
quantities of food, potable water, clothing, 
shelter, and additional medical supplies and 
personnel. The power-generating resources 
of American warships could well be put to 
use in restoring electricity to many Chilean 
cities. Finally may I point out how impor- 
tant it is that we prepare for future disasters 
of this kind by the organization of a perma- 
nent mercy fleet of the kind proposed in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 now before 
the Committee on Armed Services, so that 
maximum relief in the shortest possible 
time can be rushed to disaster areas. 

HuBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
great Chilean disaster is only one of a 

ies of natural disasters which have 
struck the world over the past several 
years. I have in my hand some of the 
press reports about the disaster in Chile. 
One is dated May 26 and says, “Chile 
Battered for the Fifth Day, Toll Is 2,829. 
Twenty-five Percent of Population 


Homeless; Quakes, Waves Continue.” 
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The story of course tells what the 
U.S. Air Force has been doing in flying 
relief to the needy people. 

This particular story I think tells 
about as succinctly and yet as movingly 
as any I have heard what has happened 
in that particular area of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in 
my remarks an Associated Press dispatch 
from Santiago, Chile, dated May 26, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SANTIAGO, CHILE, May 26.—No respite ap- 
peared in sight today for southern Chile, 
wrecked by 5 days of continuing earth- 
quakes, tidal waves, avalanches, and volcanic 
eruptions. 

The official death toll so far was 2,829 dead 
or missing, 2 million—a fourth of the na- 
tion’s population—homeless, and $300 mil- 
lion property damage. And the count was 
mounting steadily. 

The terror-stricken homeless huddled in 
open fields or in the mountains to which 
they had fied, or plodded away from the 
scenes of destruction, fearful of further earth 
tremors that so far showed no sign of stop- 
ping. Heavy rains over much of the vast 
quake area added to their misery, and high 
seas still pounded the coast, raising fears 
of more tidal waves. 


UNITED STATES FLYING RELIEF 


The U.S. Air Force joined in flying relief 
through the smoke billowing from volcanoes. 

“The whole world seemed to be shaking 
and quivering,” said one survivor flown to 
Santiago from shattered Valdivia Province. 

“Everything danced in a terrible rhythm.” 

With countless communities still cut off 
and the upheavals of nature continuing, of- 
ficials could not even predict the final toll. 
Low-lying clouds and rain hampered aerial 
rescue operations. Smoke and ash from 
volcanoes hung over much of the southern 
part of the mountainous land. 

The Interior Ministry listed the known 
dead at 1,706 and 1,123 missing and pre- 
sumed dead. 


WAVES POUND COAST 


The face of the country itself was altered 
by the disturbances which began Saturday. 
Three new earth tremors were reported yes- 
terday. Tidal waves up to 15 feet high still 
pounded along 750 miles of the southern 
coast. Many islands along the coast could 
not be reached for word of their inhabitants. 

In Cautin Province the earth’s surface 
dropped at much as 1,000 feet over a 25-mile 
stretch. Two new lakes formed in the Andes 
near Lake Rinihue. Avalanches filled valleys 
with stone and earth. 

The pilot of a U.S. Air Force C—54 on a re- 
lief mission, Capt. Harlan K. Black, of Wal- 
nut, Ill., estimated the smoke rose to 30,000 
feet over 7,349-foot Puyehue Volcano, one 
of seven shaken alive by the rumbling earth 
tremors. 

The U.S. Air Force summoned planes from 
bases in New Jersey, Delaware, and South 
Carolina to airlift two fully equipped, 400- 
bed field hospitals to Santiago. Thirty-four 
planes were to transport the 426 medical 
personnel and 350 tons of equipment. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. In the last 3 years 
alone, famine, flood, earthquake, hurri- 
canes, or fire have ravaged the peoples 
of many nations. In most cases, Ameri- 
can generosity was quickly expressed in 
the form of American airlifts of emer- 
gency supplies and material, and through 
the voluntary and religious welfare 
agencies. 
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Mr. President, at my request, the 
Library of Congress Legislative Refer- 
ence Service has prepared a brief sum- 
mary of the major natural disasters oc- 
curring throughout the world since the 
summer of 1957, together with a sum- 
mary of the aid provided by our Govern- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the summary of major national disasters 
and American aid be printed at this 
point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wor.up MAsor DISASTERS AND U.S. Arp, 1957-60 


July 1957: 28 inches of rain in 24 hours 
flooded coastal plain of northwest Kyushu, 
Japan, caused many landslides. Up to 1,000 
deaths; 87,000 homeless. Railways washed 
out. Over 3,000 lives lost. 

U.S. Air Force helicopters aided rescue 
operations. Food and clothing, doctors, 
nurses, and medical supplies provided. U.S. 
servicemen helped. 

December 1957: Widespread floods in Cey- 
lon. Over 225 dead; 300,000 homeless, and 
many without food. 

United States quickly supplied medicine, 
food, and other supplies, helicopters for res- 
cue work. U.S. admiral placed in charge of 
relief operations. Emergency supplies flown 
in, some supplied by British and India; 
10,000 tons of flour from Department of Ag- 
riculture; $3,500,000 of machinery from U.S. 
mission. 

September 1958: Flood of Rio Grande, 
Mexico and southwest Texas. Millions of 
dollars damage. No lives lost. U.S. border 
patrol planes rescued marooned Mexican and 
American (both sides of Rio Grande) per- 
sons and delivered food and supplies. 

During 1958: Aid was given by American 
Red Cross to earthquake victims in Burma 
and Greece, during floods in India and Iran. 
Fires in Japan and Thailand. Typhoon in 
Okinawa. 

July 1, 1957, to June 1958: American Red 
Cross provided assistance of $242,000 in for- 
eign oversea disaster relief by providing 
funds and supplies in Ceylon, Indonesia, Ja- 
pan, Korea, and Spain, which suffered floods; 
in Iran and Peru, which experienced disas- 
trous earthquakes; Pakistan and Thailand, 
which were afflicted by major epidemics; and 
a typhoon in Okinawa. 

May 1959: Floods in Uruguay, Argentina, 
and Brazil caused $200 million damage. 
Caused by prolonged and heavy rains 
throughout from April 15 to late May. U.S. 
Army supplied a bridge. Surplus food made 
available. Many thousands homeless. Much 
agricultural loss. 

June 1959: Floods in Uruguay. Worst in 
Queguay River Valley. United States sup- 
plied helicopters from U.S.S. Edisto, medi- 
cines, and food. A Bailey bridge, 660 feet 
long, was donated by the ICA; U.S. Army 
assisted in erection. 

August 1959: Taiwan (Formosa) lost up to 
1,000 lives; 169,000 lost homes due to flash 
floods. ICA and the Council for United 
States contributed $250,000 for immediate 
relief. Catholic welfare agencies supplied 
food. U.S. Navy helicopters and planes as- 
sisted in rescue work; 1 in every 60 inhabit- 
ants left homeless. Deaths near 800. 

Summer and early fall rains in 1959 in 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile caused 
widespread flooding and great damage. In 
Uruguay 250,000 sheep and 24,000 head of 
cattle were lost, also half of sunflower crop, 
most of peanut crop, and one-third of rice 
and wheat crops. Chile lost 15 percent of its 
wheat crop. Argentina lost over 25 percent 
of its cotton crop. Brazil lost 15 percent of 
its rice crop and up to 2 million sheep. 
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September 17, 1959: Extensive areas in 
central India and on both coasts flooded. 
Eighteen deaths and 15,000 homes destroyed 
in one state. Loss of crops set at $500,000; 
6 died in Surat; 10,000 inhabitants marooned. 
USS. John S. McCain turned over antibiotics 
and other medicants to Indian authorities. 
U.S. aid totaled $10,000, large amounts of food 
from Public Law 480 program, $10,000 from 
the Red Cross and additional funds from the 
U.S. Embassy; 5,000 homes were reported de- 
stroyed, 1,500,000 acres flooded, up to 2 mil- 
lion people affected and great quantities of 
crops destroyed. 

October 31 to November 1, 1959, Mexico: 
A cyclone, floods, and landslide occurred in 
the vicinity of Manzanillo, Jalisco, and Calu- 
ria, Mexico. President Eisenhower offered 
any assistance needed, in a letter to the 
President of Mexico; 2,000 dead. 

February 29, 1960: Morocco earthquake 
killed 4,000 to 10,000 persons in and around 
Agadir. The United States allocated $5 mil- 
lion from the mutual security contingency 
fund. Used mostly to get supplies from U.S. 
military stocks. Only a few hours after the 
quake the U.S. Ambassador released $10,000 
from Embassy emergency funds and U:S. mili- 
tary planes began flying in medical aid and 
relief supplies. The ICA arranged for grain 
and milk shipments. U.S. sanitation units 
remained on the scene to assist in caring for 
12,000 refugees. 

March 1960: United States has made avail- 
able flood relief to Brazil in the amount of 
$300,000 from mutual security program funds 
for emergency flood relief in northeast Brazil 
on March 31, 1960. 

The Oros Dam collapsed on March 27, 1960. 
As a result, 150,000 persons were made home- 
less in the Jaguaraibe Valley and another 
150,000 are in distress elsewhere. 

Transport facilities for food, medical, and 
other supplies and rescue work will be sup- 
plied. Two Air Force transport planes with 
rubber boats and two helicopters were to be 
supplied. The U.S.S. Glacier, then at Rio, 
proceeded to the area to assist, together with 
its two helicopters. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. This is a strong 
reminder, Mr. President, that major 
natural disasters do not occur infre- 
quently. They are the normal order of 
things. 

For example, in July of 1957, there 
were floods and earthquakes in Japan. 

In December there were widespread 
floods in Ceylon. 

In September 1958 there was the flood 
of the Rio Grande in Mexico and south- 
west Texas. 

Then again in 1958 there were earth- 
quake victims in Burma and Greece, 
floods in India and Iran, and widespread 
destruction in Okinawa and Thailand 
caused by typhoons. 

In July, 1957, to June, 1958, there was 
vast suffering from natural disasters in 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, and 
Spain, along with Iran and Peru, and 
with additional disasters in Pakistan and 
Thailand; and again in Okinawa. 

In May 1959, there were floods in Uru- 
guay, Argentina, and Brazil. 

In June 1959, there were floods in 
Uruguay and other areas of Latin-Amer- 
ica. 

In August 1959, there were floods in 
Taiwan—Formosa—which took over 
1,000 lives. 

Then again in the fall of 1959 there 
were disasters in Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Chile. 

In September 1959, there were exten- 
Sive areas in central India and both 
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coasts were flooded with tremendous 
losses of life and property. 

In October of 1959, there was a major 
disaster in Mexico which claimed 2,000 
dead. 

In February 1960, in Morocco there was 
an earthquake that killed approximately 
10,000 persons. 

In March of 1960, there were again 
flood conditions in Brazil. 

Mr. President, these disasters are docu- 
mented in detail by the Library of Con- 
gress report. They remind us again of 
the great need for a well-defined, well- 
organized program of relief and of assist- 
ance which can be put to work at a 
moment’s notice. 

The record of American governmental 
assistance, as reported by the Library of 
Congress, is one in which Americans can 
take pride. 

But we should ask ourselves if the 
scale of our efforts has been sufficient, 
as I am now asking concerning our 
efforts to be of help to the people of 
Chile. 

Mr. President, Members will recall 
that 34 Senators joined with me in in- 
troducing Senate Concurrent Resolution 
66 last July 21, urging the President to 
establish a White Fleet of mercy ships 
to provide maximum relief in the short- 
est time in natural disasters. This reso- 
lution remains before the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

I respectfully urge, Mr. President, that 
hearings be conducted on the resolution 
at an early date. 

Let me restate the purpose of the reso- 
lution, and of the White Fleet it is de- 
signed to support. 

We are contemplating in the White 
Fleet, the utilization of American naval 
and maritime ships and aircraft, formed 
in task groups around a demothballed 
U.S. Navy hospital ship. The idea would 
be to maintain in a combat-loaded 
condition a number of ships carrying 
emergency food, shelter, medical sup- 
plies, and rescue and relief personnel, 
available at several points around the 
world, and ready on instant notice to up 
anchor and proceed to the site of nat- 
ural disasters. 

We have also contemplated that the 
missions of such White Fleet ships would 
be coordinated with aircraft which 
could be staged in both from continen- 
tal United States and from American 
naval and airbases throughout the 
world. 

In other words, just as naval task 
groups and task forces launched com- 
bined air-sea operations throughout 
World War II and Korea, a similar task 
organization could be thrown into the 
assault on pain, disease and suffering as 
a result of major natural disasters— 
rather than depending always on hur- 
ried and makeshift operations. 

Our estimates of the cost of maintain- 
ing such a task group—and I believe 
that there could well be as many as 
three such groups stationed in various 
parts of the world—range between $7 
and $10 million annually. We contem- 
plate the use of surplus supplies, sur- 
plus food, and voluntarily donated med- 
ical supplies in large quantities. 
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A task group of the White Fleet, sta- 
tioned perhaps one in the Mediterran- 
ean, one in Southeast Asia, and one 
along the coast of Latin America, could 
throw into the ports of a stricken na- 
tion, within 3 or 4 days at the most, a 
thousand-bed hospital with operating fa- 
cilities and laboratories, power for en- 
tire cities, and emergency rations and 
shelter for hundreds of thousands of 
people. 

When not on disaster assignment, the 
White Fleet groups could undertake a 
yearlong training and technical assist- 
ance program in public health and med- 
ical care, in the ports of scores of 
underdeveloped nations. In the periods 
between disasters, then, the White Fleet 
ships and personnel would serve as dra- 
matic symbols of American compassion, 
intelligence and good intentions—as 
well as effective vehicles for the expan- 
sion of our technical assistance program 
in public health. 

An experiment is presently being con- 
ducted by a private organization, Proj- 
ect Hope, to outfit a hospital ship and 
to utilize this vessel and her personnel 
for precisely this technical assistance 
mission in southeast Asia. 

This is a worthy program, and I hope 
that Project Hope, as it is called, will 
receive the generous support of the 
American people. 

But again, the scale of the need is far 
greater than the abilities of private vol- 
untary organizations to cope with. A 
White Fleet organized and supported by 
the U.S. Government could provide a 
magnificent vehicle for such voluntary 
efforts. Indeed, U.S. initiative could 
provide the means for other nations to 
join, either bilaterally or through the 
United Nations and its related agencies, 
in the effort to cope with the natural 
disasters which afflict the peoples of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I again urge that, as we 
watch the pitiful spectacle of the people 
of Chile attempting to rise from a ter- 
rible disaster, we take thought of how 
best we can act to insure that in a future 
tragedy of this kind, the resources of the 
free world, and particularly of the United 
States, can be efficiently, massively, and 
quickly speeded to the rescue. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Con- 
gress will take action on this measure. 
I repeat, the action we are required to 
take is essentially one of reaffirming the 
desire of the Congress, in cooperation 
with the President, for the President to 
utilize the facilities which are avail- 
able, and for the Congress to assure 
the President that funds will be made 
available—and I have indicated that the 
funds are very small in terms of the mis- 
sion to be accomplished—for this worthy 
endeavor of a fleet of mercy. What a 
wonderful thing it would be for our 
neighbors overseas; but also I can vis- 
ualize that there might be some ne@d 
for it even along our own coastal cities 
in case of disaster. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 
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Mr. KEATING. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota for calling our attention again 
to this project. As he knows, I have 
been much interested in it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. KEATING. I have cosponsored 
his great humanitarian proposal. The 
situation in Chile very forcefully brings 
to our attention how helpful such a proj- 
ect could be. The Senator from Min- 
nesota has been a leader in this move- 
ment. I certainly hope that it will meet 
with success. 

Like many others today, I wish to ex- 
press to the people of Chile the sorrow 
which we feel over the great tragedy 
that has befallen their country, which 
has evidenced so much friendship to- 
ward our Nation. 

In the discussion this morning the 
Army was very properly commended for 
the prompt action which they have taken 
in helping to meet the disaster. The 
record would not be complete were men- 
tion not made of the great efforts which 
are being made by many private organ- 
izations also in this country, to help in 
this great emergency. We know of the 
efforts which the Mormon Church has 
been making. I have discussed it with 
our colleague from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 
We all know that the Red Cross is try- 
ing to help, also to meet the terrible 
disaster in Chile. 

However, the project to which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has referred is a 
long-range project. We all know that 
as long as the world exists we are going 
to have disasters from time to time. 
America has a responsibility to help al- 
leviate the effects of such tragedies when 
the country involved is overwhelmed. 
Certainly this project is one which should 
commend itself to the American people 
and should commend itself to Congress. 

I recently received a number of peti- 
tions from students at my alma mater, 
the University of Rochester, evincing the 
great interest among that student body 
in the Great White Fleet. I have also 
received a great deal of mail from all 
over the country from citizens who feel 
this is a unique and tangible means for 
the United States to express its concern 
for the less fortunate peoples of the 
world. 

In my view, this project can have a 
particularly significant effect in the un- 
committed and so-called underdeveloped 
nations. The Great White Fleet pro- 
vides an opportunity to combine the 
traditional American spirit of generosity 
and enlightened self-interest in a bold 
and imaginative demonstration of good 
will. The fleet, launched in the service 
of humanity, can sail to the four corners 
of the globe, with food, clothing, medi- 
cine, and technical assistance for the 
Peoples of Asia, Africa, South America, 
and the Middle East. 

It is my hope that recent events in 
Chile, tragic as they are, will help prod 
action on the Great White Fleet idea. 
Both modest in expenditure and imagi- 
native in method, the fleet could drama- 
tize the America of the mid-20th cen- 
tury as it really is—as it brings American 
aid and friendship to the people of the 
world. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks there may be 
printed another article entitled, “U.S. 
To Airlift Relief to Chile; Church Groups 
Send Supplies.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The article gives 
a brief analysis of the work that is be- 
ing undertaken by the Church World 
Service, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the Catholic Relief Services, 
the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
and the United HIAS Service. I am sure 
my colleagues will find this a very inter- 
testing and illuminating article. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 


ExuHIsIT 1 


UNITED StaTres To Arruirr RELIEF TO CHILE; 
CHURCH GROUPS SEND SUPPLIES 


WASHINGTON, May 25.—The United States 
announced that it would fly two complete 
Army field hospitals and 420 persons to the 
aid of Chile’s disaster victims. 

An airlift of 24 C-124 Globemaster trans- 
port planes carrying equipment will leave for 
Chile tomorrow, the Defense Department 
said. 

The Department said 27 doctors and 62 
nurses would leave in the first wave of 
planes. There will also be 331 enlisted med- 
ical personnel to staff the two field hospitals. 

Large supplies of medicine, including anti- 
tetanus and antigangrene serum and blood 
plasma, have been included in the shipment. 

The Defense Department also announced 
that a U.S. nutrition team, which has been 
in Chile for the last 2 months, will remain 
there to give what help it can. The team 
has 11 doctors. 

A State Department spokesman reported, 
meanwhile, that two Air Force planes packed 
with hospital equipment, tents, medical sup- 
plies and blankets from the Panama Canal 
Zone already were on their way to Santiago, 
Chile. 

The Pan American Health Organization 
said the Peruvian Government had donated 
600,000 smallpox vaccine doses to Chile. The 
medicine is already on its way to Santiago. 


CHURCHES HEED PLEA 


Major religious welfare agencies took steps 
yesterday to alleviate the suffering caused 
by the earthquake in Chile. 

Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches, 
through Church World Service, have sent 
money, food, clothing, blankets, and medi- 
cine to the areas stricken by quakes and 
tidal waves. 

Church World Service, with headquarters 
at 475 Riverside Drive, has shipped 1,500 
blankets into the disaster area, and is pre- 
paring to send 50,000 pounds of clothes. 

About 64,000 pounds of clothing from the 
stocks of Lutheran World Relief have been 
started on the way to Concepcion and other 
stricken areas. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
received word that water purification tab- 
lets, flashlights, food, bedding, clothing, and 
shelter supplies were needed. 

Catholic Relief Services, its distribution 
agency, sent 1 million tablets, 1,000 flash- 
lights, and 2,500 blankets. About 100,000 
pounds of clothing will follow, along with 300 
tons of wallboard for emergency housing 
construction. 

The Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
3 East 54th Street, is making a spot sur- 
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vey of needs in Chile, and expects to appro- 
priate funds for aid within a day or two, 
@ spokesman said. 

United HIAS Service, which aids resettle- 
ment of Jewish refuges in Chile, contributed 
$500 toward the relief of victims of all faiths, 
the agency reported. 


EIcHtT NaTIons RESPOND 


GeEwneva, May 25.—The League of Red Cross 
Societies announced today that eight coun- 
tries had responded to its appeal yesterday 
on behalf of the Chilean earthquake victims. 

The Red Cross units of the United States, 
Argentina, Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Peru reported that they 
had already dispatched relief shipments and 
funds to Chile, the league said. 


ExuHIsIt 2 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that— 

(a) the President at the earliest practica- 
ble time should take such action as may be 
required to provide for the establishment 
of a White Fleet designed and equipped to 
render prompt emergency aid and assistance 
to peoples of the coastal regions of other 
nations upon the occurrence of famine, epi- 
demic disease, earthquake, flood hurricane, 
or other disaster; and to further serve as a 
vehicle for the carrying out of technical as- 
sistance and training on a continuing basis 
in the developing nations of the world; 

(b) such fleet should be established 
through the restoration to active service 
and the equipment of suitable vessels of the 
United States Navy now mothballed in stor- 
age but could be operated by appropriate 
nonprofit private philanthropic organiza- 
tions of the United States devoted to the 
rendition of emergency aid and assistance 
to relieve human suffering; 

(c) the vessels of such fleet should be 
suitably identified to proclaim to the world 
their peaceful and beneficient purpose, and 
should be divided into task groups, each of 
which should include a hospital ship for 
the rendition of medical aid, a vessel suit- 
ably equipped to generate electrical energy 
required to meet emergency needs, and one 
or more cargo vessels suitable for use in the 
transportation of clothing, medical supplies, 
and other necessary supplies and equip- 
ment; 

(d) fuel and operational supplies, and 
port, repair, and navigational facilities, of 
the United States Navy throughout the 
world should be made available to such fleet 
in support of its operational activities; 

(e) provision should be made for the uti- 
lization of surplus food commodities of the 
United States for the relief of hunger, and 
for the furnishing by the United States of 
medical and other supplies required for the 
rendition of other necessary aid and assist- 
ance, through the use of that fleet; and 

(f) the cooperation of private charitable 
organizations of the United States should be 
utilized for the furnishing of clothing and 
other relief supplies for donation to meet 
the emergency needs of inhabitants of re- 
gions to which task groups of the fleet 
would be directed to provide assistance. 





BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARIES OF SEN- 
ATOR HUMPHREY AND SENATOR 
KENNEDY 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 

to extend felicitations to our distin- 
guished colleague from Minnesota who 
is today celebrating his natal day. I 
suppose that is why the flower is in his 
buttonhole. It would be entirely proper 
if all of us were given flowers to wear 
on a day of such importance to us and 
to the people of this country. 


REL Re 
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The distinguished Senator is one of 
the most pleasant, amiable, and enjoy- 
able men with whom we associate in 
this great body. He and I have quite 
frequently found ourselves in disagree- 
ment, even, I may say in violent disagree- 
ment, on this, that, or the other issue. 
But he is one with whom it is almost as 
much pleasure to disagree as to agree. 
Although his rapier is sharp, his pres- 
ence is always friendly, and his coun- 
tenance is usually sunny. When the 
storm clouds do chance to gather on 
that countenance, as they may in the 
course of warm debate, his opponents 
know that they are in for heavy weather. 

I want him to know what a pleasure 
it is to the junior Senator from New 
York to recognize this milestone day in 
the Senator’s distinguished career. 

Since we will be in recess until Tues- 
day, I would be remiss were I not also 
to mention the fact that the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY! celebrates his natal day 
on next Sunday. He is not here at the 
moment. He is apparently absent of 
necessity, but if he were present I would 
say that I want him to know also that 
I extend to him felicitations on his 
birthday. 

Although our area of political agree- 
ment may on certain issues become 
scarcely discernible, I have always en- 
joyed the pleasure of his friendship, and 
I trust that it will be taken in a wholly 
nonpolitical spirit if I express the wish 
that we will be enjoying his continued 
friendship here in the Senate on the oc- 
casion of his next birthday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate very 
much the kind words of friendship of 
the Senator from New York. That 
friendship is reciprocated. I believe 
the Senator would be interested to know, 
since he mentions the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that in the instance of 
birthdays, it is about the only time that 
I have been a frontrunner, the first, 
with the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
am grateful for even these little things 
in life. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to add my expressions 
to those that have already been made 
concerning the birthday of the congen- 
ial, noble, illustrious, indefatigable Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I am certain all 
of his colleagues in the Senate share 
these sentiments. I wish to congratulate 
him upon this occasion. Senator Hum- 
PHREY’S presence in this august body 
has certainly meant much to those of 
us who are newcomers here. He has set 
a@ very wonderful example for us. His 
hard work, his versatility, his equanim- 
ity, his fine personality and ready smile, 
have left an indelible impression upon 
every Member of this body. 

We all admire him very much. I ad- 
mire him. He has a very wonderful 
wife and family. I love him. 

He may not have been a frontrunner 
in West Virginia, but he made a great 
many friends there, and we are all in- 
debted to the Senator from Minnesota for 
the exemplary service he performs in this 
body, not only for his State and his own 
constituents, but also for the Nation. 

Someone wrote a bit of verse which 
might be applicable. Perhaps the per- 
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son who wrote the verse had someone in 

mind just like the distinguished Sen- 

ator from Minnesota. 

The roses red upon my neighbor's vine 

Are owned by him, but they are also mine. 

His was the cost, and his the labor, too, 

But mine as well as his the joy, their loveli- 
ness to view. 


They bloom for me and are for me as fair 
As for the man who gives them all his care. 
Thus I am rich, because a good man grew 
A rose-clad vine for all his neighbor’s view. 
I know from this that others plant for me, 
And what they own, my joy may also be. 
So why be selfish, when so much that’s fine 
Is grown for me, upon my Minnesota neigh- 
bor’s vine. 


The Senator from Minnesota, in his 
life here among us, has grown a rose- 
clad vine which we all have the good 
fortune to perceive. It is not within the 
privilege of every man to build for him- 
self a great shaft of granite or to en- 
grave his name upon a plate of bronze; 
but it is within the power of every in- 
dividual to so live that he can plant an 
ever-blooming flower within the bosoms 
of all whom he meets, a flower that will 
shed its fragrance throughout eternity. 

Tennyson said: 

I am a part of all that I have met. 


In my short service here, if I never 
live to spend another day in the Senate, 
I am a part of HuBert HUMPHREY, be- 
cause I have met him, I have observed 
his work, I have been inspired by his 
philosophy, and I have enjoyed the roses 
which have grown upon his vine. 

I would close with these good wishes 
to the Senator from Minnesota, to his 
wife, and to his family: We wish for you, 
work for your hands, a straight path 
for your feet, a coin for your purse, sun- 
shine on your window pane at morning, 
sun in your treetop at evening, soft rains 
for your garden, the hand of a friend 
on your latchstring, love at your fireside, 
happiness in your big heart, and God’s 
wonderful blessings always. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia for his beauti- 
ful tribute. I only hope I am partially 
worthy of the sentiments which have 
been expressed by the Senator. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON ON TUESDAY, MAY 31, 1960 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
an honor and a privilege for me to com- 
memorate the 42d anniversary of the 
independence of Armenia which will be 
celebrated tomorrow, May 28. On this 
date the hearts of all freedom-loving 
peoples must go out to the brave Ar- 
menians imprisoned by Communist tyr- 
anny. Throughout her long history, 
Armenia has all too often known the iron 
hand of the oppressor, yet she has kept 
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undimmed the light of courage and of 
hope. ‘ 

The cruel story of the persecution of 
this noble people antedated by more than 
a century the discovery of America. At 
that time, having lost their cherished 
independence, the Armenians found 
their land parceled out among three 
powerful neighbor states, the Ottoman 
Turks, the Persians, and the Russians. 
Despite the sorrow and the suffering of 
these years of captivity, this magnificent 
people held fast to their Christian faith, 
and never abandoned the hope that their 
day of liberation might come. 

That liberation ultimately came at the 
end of World War I, but under the most 
brutal and heartrending circumstances. 
In the course of the war, a great number 
of the Armenians in the Asiatic prov- 
inces of the Ottoman Empire were either 
massacred or deported. In the upheaval 
of the Russian Revolution, Armenians 
assumed once again the control of their 
own destinies, and proclaimed their in- 
dependence on May 28, 1918. 

Yet the joy of liberation proved to be 
short-lived. In the late autumn of 1920, 
Armenia was attacked both by the 
Turkish State and by Soviet Russia. 
After a brief but gallant struggle, the 
martyr state was divided between the 
two nations, and was again under the 
foreign yoke. 

Today Armenia lies behind the shadow 
of the Iron Curtain, but the sunlight of 
hope still shines in the hearts of these 
valiant people who have won and lost 
their freedom so often over the cen- 
turies. On this, the eve of the anniver- 
sary of their independence, let us renew 
our pledge of devotion to their cause. 
Let us, as well, renew in our own hearts 
the dedication of our spirit and our en- 
ergies to the realization of that inde- 
pendence which will forever remain the 
dream and the quest of a courageous 
people. 





LAW IN THE SPACE AGE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an 
article written by Arthur Krock, the dis- 
tinguished columnist, and published in 
today’s New York Times, highlights the 
importance of devising a legal code for 
flights in space. The article indicates 
that the concept that each nation has 
unlimited sovereignty over the air space 
above it has been challenged. This is 
illustrative of the many principles which 
must be reviewed in the light of space- 
age developments. 

I have been urging for several years 
that the United States take the lead in 
efforts to develop a code of law for the 
space age. I believe it is essential to the 
future peace of the world that the rules 
for space exploration be formulated 
before any major clashes occur. In this 
awesome age, we cannot afford the lux- 
ury of a case-by-case formulation of the 
guiding principles. Law and _ science 
must advance apace if we are to avoid 
becoming the victims, rather than the 
beneficiaries, of our technology. 

Mr. President, I know that Mr. 


Krock’s article will be of great interest 
to many Senators, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 27, 1960] 
A WORLD LEGAL CODE FoR FLIGHTS IN SPACE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 26.—U‘S. satellites of the 
Midas and Samos type, designed as space 
sentries against surprise missile attacks on 
this country, in a year or two will make a 
retired boy scout of such kindred aerial 
observers as the U-2 airplane. And their 
advent has also emphasized the lack of a 
code of international law governing space. 

The principal issues to be resolved in a 
world compact are these: At what height 
over a nation’s territory does a flight, includ- 
ing one with the objective for which these 
satellites have been specially equipped, vio- 
late that nation’s sovereignty under inter- 
national law as now generally interpreted? 
What warning system can (in the words of 
Christopher Shawcross) be devised to “alert 
all whose territories, airlines or shipping 
routes that might be endangered by errant 
aircraft or wild rockets?” And what agency 
can best devise a code of international law 
on these matters? 

In his speech Tuesday the Ambassador of 
Italy to the United Nations, Egidio Ortona, 
suggested that this is the larger problem 
on which the U.N. should be concentrating 
instead of the nearly outmoded aerial espio- 
nage of the U-2 planes. The day before 
Ambassador Ortona spoke in New York a dis- 
tinguished aviation pioneer, Grover Loening, 
expressed the same idea to the U.N. Associa- 
tion of Greater Miami: 

“The question of the legal ownership of 
the air over a nation and of the airspace is 
quite different, and to this the U.N. could 
quite well give great attention. The envelope 
of air moves around the earth in various 
ways, sometimes at high velocity * * * and 
beyond 50 miles we have space. This cer- 
tainly cannot be interpreted as belonging 
to any person or nation because the earth 
itself leaves any position in space each day. 

“The theory that national ownership goes 
from the ground to the zenith is utter non- 
sense, if only for the fact that the zenith 
changes with the movements of the planets. 
Many of us who have studied the subject 
have arrived at the conclusion that 100,000 
feet is the altitude at which and above which 
no national trespass is entailed.” 

The ground-to-zenith concept of national 
sovereignty was affirmed in the Chicago con- 
vention some years ago, to which the United 
States delegate was A. A. Berle. But, as 
pointed out by former U.S. Ambassador 
John C. Wiley, who lately has been giving 
close study to the problem of space law, 
the Soviet Union did not sign this con- 
vention, though it subscribed to the concept 
in its U-2 protest. Hence there is no world 
agreement on this and related issues which 
have become of paramount importance. 

In Great Britain, Shawcross, who is active 
in the International Institute of the Law of 
Astronautics, has been sparking a lively dis- 
cussion in the Times of London. The law 
of outer space, he wrote recently in that 
newspaper, is “jungle law” except for the 
regulation of radio telecommunications. 
And this situation holds the “appalling 
risks * * * of the accidental start of an 
uncalculated and incalculable nuclear war,” 
he continued: 

“It is, therefore, important that navigation 
in outer space be regulated as much as in the 
airspace where national sovereignty is held 
supreme. * * * On the one hand is a 
lunatic rat race for rocketry defense and 
space navigation. On the other the secrets 
of the universe—the real dimensions of time, 
space, and motion—the ‘invisible physical 
reality.’ ” 
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The British barrister asserted that an in- 
ternational code of space law, including the 
space on, under, and above the high seas, 
“could quickly be agreed by international 
lawyers,” and he suggested the topic as “high 
on the agenda for the summit meeting.” But 
there was no summit meeting. However, 
there is a current session of the Security 
Council of the U.N., probably to be followed 
by a meeting of the General Assembly. Soa 
broader forum attended by most of the 
nations is available, as Ambassador Ortona, 
Grover Loening, and others have been re- 
minding a world confronted with a new prob- 
lem the U.N. was designed to try to solve. 





WEST VIRGINIA: A POTENTIAL 
VACATION MECCA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, my State of West Virginia has 
long been a potential vacation mecca. 
For many years the State has constantly 
improved the facilities offered for vaca- 
tioning purposes. 

Recently, the Trailways Bus Co. select- 
ed West Virginia’s tourist values to be 
featured in the company’s magazine. In 
the May-June issue of the Trailways 
magazine the editor, Geoffrey T. Arm- 
brister, has written an excellent article 
telling his readers of the many vaca- 
tion attributes of West Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
account be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

WHat ABOUT WEST VIRGINIA? 


The political primary is over now, but the 
acrid smoke of battle still hangs heavy over 
West Virginia’s hills. The focus of national 
attention—and criticism-——has shifted to 
other States and most West Virginians are 
glad to be out of the spotlight, feeling as 
they do that Americans have been given 
once again a distorted picture of what is 
one of the most colorful, paradoxical, won- 
drous—and misunderstood States in the 
Union. 

Surprisingly little has been written about 
this American Switzerland. What has ap- 
peared has been generally unfavorable. 
Even today some Americans associate the 
State with drabness and consider it a 
blighted offshoot of Virginia peopled by 
scrawny mountaineers who never shave, 
carry pitchforks, and live in some weird 
comic book world. 

The truth of the matter is that West Vir- 
ginia is a riotously colorful place with 
breathtaking scenery (Jefferson once de- 
scribed the view from MHarper’s Ferry as 
“worth crossing the Atlantic to see”), thriv- 
ing industry (particularly in the northern 
section of the State), hospitable people and 
a network of parks and forests that offer 
excellent fishing, hunting, and camping. 
The State ranks first in the Union as a pro- 
ducer of soft coal, second as a producer of 
glass, and fourth in total natural resources. 

But West Virginia does have its liabilities. 
A prisoner to some of the most irregular 
boundaries ever devised by man, it looks on 
@ map something like a defenseless pork 
chop with one end gone astray. Perhaps it’s 
because of these boundaries that few people 
think of the State as a geographic entity. 
After all, its northernmost city of Chester is 
farther north than Pittsburgh; its southern- 
most city of Bluefield is farther south than 
Richmond; its easternmost village of Har- 
per’s Ferry is farther east than Tampa, and 
its westernmost city of Kenova is farther 
west than Port Huron, Mich. All this in a 
State encompassing only 24,000 square miles. 
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It wouldn't be so bad if the land were flat 
between these points. But it’s not—and 
the roller coaster roads that crisscross the 
State like an angry cat chasing her tail 
twist around, through and between 115 
mountain peaks higher than 4,000 feet and 
381 others that top 2,000 feet. 


A BOON AND A BURDEN 


These hills are both a boon and a burden 
to residents who jokingly suggest that the 
only flat surfaces you’re likely to find are 
along the barrels of mountaineer shotguns. 
Says one West Virginian: “This State is a 
wonderful place to work; if you ever get 
tired all you have to do is lean up against 
it for a while and rest.” 

Sandwiched in between the mountains are 
such modern and progressive cities as Blue- 
field, Charleston, Fairmont, Huntington, 
Logan, and Wheeling. But these are not the 
towns the average traveler hears about, hu- 
man nature being what it is, for what other 
State could direct you to villages with the 
improbable names of Crum, War, Shock, and 
Hurricane? And where else would a cham- 
ber of commerce set up shop in Pax, Ethel, 
Gip, or Big Isaac? 

The names of these towns are symbolic of 
West Virginian independence. It won’t take 
you long to discover that mountaineers are a 
strong-willed bunch. If they think a town 
should be named Hurricane, then, by @olly, 
that’s just what they’ll name it—and any- 
one who doesn’t like it can live elsewhere. 

Independence, though, has always been a 
West Virginia characteristic—ever since that 
muggy day in June of 1863 when the people 
decided to break away from Confederate Vir- 
ginia and cast their lot with the divided 
Union. The decision wasn’t popular in all 
sections. Ironically, but then perhaps typi- 
cally, southern sentiment was strongest in 
the eastern panhandle, a narrow strip of 
land that rolls in a gentle are toward Wash- 
ington. Union support was heaviest in the 
coal mining region of southern West Vir- 
ginia (an area served extensively today by 
Trailways through-liners), only a hoot and a 
holler from Roanoke. That division of atti- 
tude still exists. 

History has not always been kind to West 
Virginia. Famous events have happened 
here, but they’ve somehow been tragic in 
nature and almost always a little violent. 
It was at Harper’s Ferry in 1859 that John 
Brown staged his ill-advised raid to free the 
slaves (he was soon captured by then Col. 
Robert E. Lee and later hanged at Charles 
Town) and it was at Phillipi that one of the 
first major land battles of the Civil War was 
fought. Both Harper’s Ferry and Charles- 
ton were deeply scarred by the conflict, and 
the little town of Romney changed hands 
56 times before it was all over. 


ANOTHER KIND OF BATTLE 


Twenty years later another kind of battie 
was fought in West Virginia. Today, at 
Logan in the southwestern part of the State 
you can see a lonely memorial to that bat- 
tle—a statue of Capt. Anderson Hatfield, 
the “Devil Anse” of the famed Hatfield- 
McCoy feuds that scarred the State for sev- 
eral years—and later gave rise to countless 
cartoons. Old “Devil Anse’ passed away 
more peacefully than John Brown—from 
pneumonia at the age of 82—but it was a 
while after that before any McCoy from 
Kentucky would venture across the streets 
of Logan by himself. 

Feuding, fighting, and fussing have long 
since passed their heydey as West Virginia 
hobbies and the fiercest opposition today’s 
vacationer will find is apt to come from the 
finny creatures that lurk in great numbers 
along the State’s well-stocked rivers and 
streams. 

For a State with some of the greenest, 
most plentiful and breathtaking scenery to- 
gether with some of the best fishing, hunt- 
ing, and camping potential in America, West 
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Virginia has not always done everything it 
could to attract visitors. Up until a few 
years ago, tourist accommodations were rare 
and vacation facilities hard to find. 

All this has changed, however, and vis- 
itors today can take their pick of 29 State- 
operated parks and forests—ranging in size 
and location from Blackwater Falls near the 
town of Davis to the smaller Droop Moun- 
tain Battlefield State Park near Marlington. 
At Cacapon Park, near Berkeley Springs, vis- 
itors can picnic, swim, fish, and even ride 
horseback along well-marked trails with 
scenic vistas. Watoga State Park near Hun- 
tersville has its own swimming pool and is 
the location for the Brooks Memorial Arbo- 
retum, a place of study for those interested 
in trees, shrubs, mosses, and wild flowers. 

Possibly the most famous resort in all of 
West Virginia is the Greenbrier Hotel at 
White Sulphur Springs. A meeting place 
for the captajns of business and industry, it 
sports famous fairways, Sam Snead, a 
healthy climate—and high prices. 

All in all, West Virginia is a colorful and 
thoroughly appealing vacationland that 
somehow attracts too much negative atten- 
tion to its economic problems (automation 
has caused some unemployment) and not 
enough positive attention to its obvious 
merits. 

“We've got our troubles,” says one moun- 
taineer, “but I guess you’d have to say the 
State’s doing all right—for the shape it’s 
acs 





IMPORTANCE OF INCREASING TAR- 
IFF RATES ON IMPORTS OF GLASS 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, today, as I have often done in 
the past, I wish to speak again about 
the disastrous conditions which for many 
years have plagued one of the important 
American industries—an industry, un- 
assuming though it may be, which has 
produced many items essential to the 
national defense, a wide array of prod- 
ucts upon which depends, in part, the 
comfort of our everyday life and the 
progress of our science, yet an industry 
which by callous disregard of its vital 
importance to the American economy 
has been left to wither away without 
hope of effective assistance. I wish to 
speak about the American glass industry 
and its present plight. 

It is not my intention to discuss at 
length the entire gamut of factors which 
have contributed to the sad conditions 
in which this industry is today forced 
to exist, nor do I propose to promote un- 
realistic panaceas. I shall deal with 
only one aspect of the present crisis in 
the glass industry, yet one which in my 
opinion should bear the lion’s share of 
blame, and which in the past has been 
allowed to exercise its pernicious influ- 
ence, without much-needed controls. I 
refer to the ever-increasing flood of im- 
ports from low-wage countries of Europe 
and Asia, unfairly competing with our 
high-wage products, undercutting their 
sales, claiming an ever larger share of 
our domestic market, and eating into our 
foreign markets. 

Despite the fact that the recent eco- 
nomic recovery has somewhat alleviated 
the critical situation which existed only 
a year ago, there does not seem to be any 
reason for optimism, if one looks at the 
facts. And to find the facts, one does 
not have to go far. My own State of 
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West Virginia, one of the largest glass- 
producing States in the Nation, has been 
so unfortunate as to feel and suffer the 
effects of the general downtrend in the 
glass industry. The areas of Huntington 
and Chafleston, where some of the larg- 
est glass plants in the Nation are located, 
have for some time been on the list of 
critical unemployment areas. The most 
recent data published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reveal the shocking fact 
that in March of this year, when the re- 
cession had allegedly been completely 
overcome, the unemployment rate in 
these two city areas was still of the same 
order as it was in the heart of the reces- 
sion, and still greatly exceeded the na- 
tional average rate. Compared with the 
8.7 percent rate in Charleston and the 
13 percent rate in Huntington, the 5.4 
percent national unemployment rate, in- 
deed, seems low. And these are unem- 
ployment rates in areas where the liveli- 
hood of the population depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the prosperity of 
the glass industry. 

If we delve into the factors affecting 
the present condition of the glass indus- 
try, we shall doubtless be disinclined to 
consider it primarily a reflection of the 
perhaps not yet fully recovered national 
economy. An even cursory glance at 
the facts will indisputably show that the 
decline of the glass industry is much 
older than the recent recession, and that 
the present general economic recovery, 
while it has somewhat alleviated the 
crisis, has not been able to do so much 
beyond the prerecession levels. The pri- 
mary cause of the troubles besetting the 
glass industry obviously has to be sought 
somewhere else. And it will not take 
much searching to find it. A brief, but 
systematic, review of the trend exhibited 
by the imports of glass and glass prod- 
ucts during the last 10 years will bring 
out several interesting facts which will 
effectively illustrate the impact of glass 
imports on our domestic glass industry, 
and will single out the uncontrolled im- 
ports as a major source of its difficulties. 

Between 1950 and 1959, the imports 
of all glass products into the United 
States increased from $14,357,000 to 
$89.5 million, or 6.2 times. The growth 
of imports was less spectacular during 
the first half of the decade, but exhibited 
increases by leaps and bounds during its 
second half. Thus, while the value of 
glass imports in 1954 was almost double 
that in 1950, it more than tripled be- 
tween 1954 and 1959. The trend of the 
increase in glass imports has been not 
only a significantly upward one, but also 
an increasingly upward one. The value 
of glass imports in 1959 was, for example, 
56.8 percent above that in 1958. In view 
of these facts, it is—unfortunately—not 
surprising to find that during the 1950’s, 
the growth rate of glass imports signifi- 
cantly surpassed the already vigorous 
rate of increase in total imports. As a 
matter of fact, the imports of glass grew 
324 times as fast as did the overall 
imports. 

The rapid growth of glass imports was, 
on the other hand, not compensated by 
an equally, or even similarly, rapid ex- 
pansion of glass exports. These have 
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followed very closely the growth trend 
of totalexports. During the last decade, 
the exports of glass and glass products 
of U.S. origin have increased from 
$47,673,000, in 1950, to $84,275,000, in 
1959. This 1.8-times increase is prac- 
tically the same as the 1.7-times increase 
in overall exports. The remarkable dif- 
ference between the trends exhibited by 
the growth of imports and by the growth 
of exports of glass can perhaps best be 
brought to the fore by comparing them. 
While in 1950 the imports equaled ap- 
proximately 30 percent of exports, by 
1959 the value of glass imports was 6 
percent above that of exports; hence, for 
the first time, the external trade in glass 
products showed an unfavorable balance. 

If the growth of total glass imports 
over the last decade appears extraordi- 
nary, the increases in the imports of cer- 
tain specific types of glass products have 
been downright spectacular. The im- 
ports of flat glass, for example, account- 
ing for almost 60 percent of total glass 
imports, have increased ninefold; and 
those of plain sheet glass—the largest 
group within flat glass, and alone repre- 
senting over 37 percent of total glass 
imports—were, in 1959, 17.3 times as 
large as those in 1950. 

The impact of such a flood of imports 
is certainly not to be taken lightly. In 
the field of flat glass, the hardest hit by 
unfair foreign competition, glass prod- 
ucts coming from abroad have been 
claiming an increasingly large share of 
the domestic market. In 1958, 15.2 per- 
cent, by value, of total flat glass domestic 
consumption was of foreign origin; in 
1959, this percentage rose to 17.2. And 
the story does not end there. Because of 
its lower prices per unit, foreign glass 
takes away from the domestic glass in- 
dustry much more business in terms of 
dollars and cents than the stated value 
of the imports. 

When we realize the share of the 
domestic market that such imports com- 
mand, on the one hand, and the deterio- 
rated conditions in our domestic glass in- 
dustry, on the other, it is quite evident 
that the inroads which foreign glass im- 
ports have made in this country are not 
due to an additional demand for foreign 
glass, over and above a fully satisfied 
demand for domestic glass. Here there 
is no question of supplementary supply; 
the problem is one of displacement, sheer 
and simple, of domestic glass by foreign 
competition. 

Mr. President, competition has always 
been the ideal of American economic 
freedom, and all of us heartily subscribe 
to it. But competition as envisaged by 
an American businessman and, indeed, 
by every honest businessman is a fair 
contest, not one in which one side has 
been handicapped and the other enjoys 
all the advantages. The principle of 
fairness in competition is so ingrained 
in our economic life that legislation to 
control unfair and cutthroat competition 
within the United States has been passed 
by the Congress. Yet practically nothing 
has been done to state this principle for- 
mally in regard to our dealings in foreign 
trade and to protect our industries from 
unfair foreign competition. There can 
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be little doubt that the competition of 
foreign glass products cannot be con- 
sidered fair. It is hardly fair competi- 
tion when foreign producers, making 
good use of the most modern plants, com- 
pletely rebuilt after the war, and 
equipped with the latest type machinery, 
can avail themselves of cheap labor at a 
cost considerably lower than the wages 
paid by the American glass industry. The 
efficiency of foreign plants equals, and at 
times even surpasses, that of the glass 
plants in this country; yet, this high pro- 
ductivity is not passed on to the workers, 
in the form of high wages. A recent sur- 
vey of the wages paid to workers in the 
foreign flat-glass industry indicates that 
they amounted to no more than 25 per- 
cent of the American wages, in the case 
of Belgium; and to significantly less, in 
the case of other countries. The Ameri- 
can flat-glass industry, in which the 
workers earned, in 1959, an average of 
$3.16 an hour, and which is handicapped 
by somewhat obsolescing machinery, can 
in no way compete with foreign produc- 
ers under such conditions. 

This, then, Mr. President, is the situa- 
tion of our glass industry, in brief: The 
industry is declining because of low-cost, 
cheap-labor imports from abroad. Once 
we have established this fact—and, we 
could hardly escape such a conclusion, 
considering everything that has been 
said so far—we must look for an effective 
remedy. The obvious remedy is to cut 
down on imports. This can readily be 
accomplished by placing a _ realistic 
tariff on imports of the glass items which 
in the past have been flooding our mar- 
kets. Thus, we can compensate for the 
low cost of foreign labor, and can enable 
our glass producers to compete on an 
equal basis with the foreign glass indus- 
try. Let those who doubt the effective- 
ness of a high protective tariff consider 
the facts which became apparent from 
an analysis of glass imports in relation 
to tariff rates. These indicate that the 
imports of glass products on which 
higher customs duties are levied have 
registered a much lower rate of growth 
than have the imports of low-tariff 
items. While on a number of other glass 
products, duties up to 50 percent ad 
valorem are levied, the specific duties 
levied on plain sheet glass, when con- 
verted into proportional figures, range 
between 11 percent and 18 percent of the 
value of the imports. Doubtless, an 18 
percent duty is insufficient to offset wage 
differentials of 75 percent. 

What is needed, then, is a realistic 
tariff on glass imports. A step in the 
right direction is Senate bill 2882, the 
Fair Labor Standards Trade Act of 1960, 
which would empower the President, 
after appropriate investigation by the 
Secretary of Labor and consultation with 
the U.S. Tariff Commission and other 
interested agencies, to increase duties or 
establish quotas on imports whenever 
such imports have a competitive ad- 
vantage over U.S. products, by virtue of 
wage-cost differentials. The glass in- 
dustry of the United States has much to 
gain from the passage of such a law— 
the regaining of its health, and perhaps 
even a new chance for life, growth, and 
prosperity. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia has called attention to 
this problem. The bill to which he re- 
ferred was introduced by me, together 
with a number of cosponsors. We be- 
lieve it constitutes a moderate and rea- 
listic approach to this problem. The bill 
was prepared in conjunction with leaders 
of the men’s clothing industry and with 
representatives of the labor unions con- 
cerned with that industry, in particular, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, headed by Mr. Jacob S. Po- 
tofsky. 

I have always been a stanch sup- 
porter of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act; and I am not prepared to 
abandon that principle. I am fully 
aware of the fact that foreign trade is 
essential to our Nation and to the coun- 
tries of the free world. 

The world economic situation today is 
different from that of a few years ago; 
and I believe we must realistically face 
that fact. A number of industries in 
our country are being injured by im- 
ports in increasing numbers, especially 
from low-wage areas of the world. I 
refer to industries such as the glass in- 
dustry, just mentioned by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, the 
textile industry, the ceramic products 
industry, scientific and optical equip- 
ment makers, the shoe industry, and 
many others. 

Mr. President, in an overall sense, I 
believe that the best way to revive our 
balance of payments situation, in my 
judgment, is to increase exports; and I 
believe every effort should be made to 
do so. 

Need for action to aid certain affected 
American industries injured as a conse- 
quence of increased amounts of low- 
wage produced imports coming into the 
United States was brought most forcibly 
to my attention through a comparison 
of certain types of domestic and im- 
ported men’s clothing. Tailors in Japan, 
Hong Kong, and other low-wage coun- 
tries are paid from 12 cents to 15 cents 
an hour, whereas tailors in this country 
were paid 10 or 15 times that much. 
The result has been that Japanese cloth- 
ing manufacturers have been able to 
deliver the very finest quality men’s suits, 
in this country to be sold at retail in 
our stores for approximately $50, 
whereas such suits, when made in the 
United States, would have to sell for a 
great deal more. These are approxi- 
mate figures, but they show how impor- 
tant and significant this problem is. 

In short, Mr. President, after such a 
suit is manufactured in Japan, it can 
be sent to the United States where it is 
sold on the market here for a great deal 
less than the selling price of a similar 
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suit which was manufactured in this 
country for the American market. 

I know that the same problem faces 
the American glass industry. This situ- 
ation has been brought to my attention 
many times. 

So, Mr. President, all of us—particu- 
larly those of us who are friends of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act— 
must do something to meet this problem 
realistically and within the framework 
of this act, lest we be faced with the 
insistence in this country that the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act be done 
away with. I am afraid I can see that 
demand coming; and I cannot blame 
those who are engaged in certain Amer- 
ican industries or those who work in 
those industries and are being thrown 
out of jobs, for their insistence in this 
regard. 

For example, Mr. President, I believe 
that it is very significant that the AFL— 
CIO, which has traditionally supported a 
rather liberal trade policy, at their last 
annual convention adopted a resolution 
in which it was stated, in substance, that 
this matter should receive immediate 
study and attention. I know how wor- 
ried the leadership and the members of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Un- 
ion are about this problem as it affects 
the men’s clothing industry. 

Mr. President, I believe this problem 
will be one of the great and important 
domestic problems which we will have 
to face up to in the immediate future. 
It has international overtones, because 
of the fact that many of the countries 
involved must engage in foreign trade; 
and if they do not engage in trade with 
us, they may very likely be forced into 
trading with countries which are not so 
friendly to us. It is well known that 
trade ties naturally develop and grow 
into other ties. 

The bill (S. 2882) to which reference 
has been made today is, I believe, a mod- 
erate and realistic approach. It permits 
the Secretary of Labor to make the find- 
ing in those cases in which it is asserted 
that injury to a domestic industry is a 
result of low-wage competition. I would 
be perfectly willing to have it changed 
so that the Tariff Commission would 
make the relevant findings, as long as 
such findings are not binding on the 
President, who in S. 2882 makes the final 
decision, approving or disapproving the 
Secretary of Labor’s recommendation 
for relief. The President always must 
be in command of the overall situation. 
In consonance with the needs of our for- 
eign policy, he might wish to override a 
decision which had been made by either 
the Secretary of Labor or the Tariff 
Commission, and I feel he should have 
the right to do so, as presently is the 
case under the “escape clause’’ provi- 
sions of the Trade Agreements Act. 

I am glad the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has raised this matter. I know, 
from talks with my colleagues, that this 
problem is of increasing importance in 
many areas of our country. It would be 
extremely helpful to have a full study 
made of it. This matter must not be 
taken lightly, and I certainly appreciate 
the great concern of the Senator from 
West Virginia. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the junior Senator from New York. I 
had temporarily forgotten that he is the 
author of the bill. His statement is in 
keeping with his practice to seek a real- 
istic solution to our problems. I cer- 
tainly compliment him upon having de- 
vised this piece of proposed legislation. 
I am grateful to him for his contribu- 
tions to our discussion here today and 
for his remarks. I know he will continue 
to seek to press for passage of this kind 
of legislation, so it will help our domestic 
industries and the people who work in 
them. 





MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Monday, May 30, is Memorial 
Day. This is a day during which we 
Americans should renew our pledge of al- 
legiance to the principles of this coun- 


try. 

In 1868, Gen. John A. Logan, com- 
mander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, issued an order designat- 
ing the 30th of May as one on which the 
graves of soldiers would be decorated. 
This holiday was originally devoted to 
honoring the memory of those who died 
in the Civil War, but is now also dedi- 
cated to the memory of the dead of all 
other wars fought by this country. 

This is a day when we, the living, 
should recall the loyal and courageous 
men and women who have given their 
lives for this country during the wars in 
our history. 

Perhaps for some of us this legal holi- 
day will mean nothing more than a 
chance to take a long weekend at the 
beach, or a lazy day at home, or a drive 
to the mountains. But, for those of us 
who lost sons, husbands, and other loved 
ones while they were performing service 
to this country, Memorial Day has a 
much more special meaning. 

May 30 should be a time for all of us 
in the United States to reflect on the 
heroic deeds of those who died when the 
call of duty took them from their homes 
and jobs. These dead struggled to pre- 
serve the rights which all of us now en- 
joy. These dead gave their lives for a 
principle—the principle of preserving 
the United States of America as a free 
land. 

The ideals on which this country is 
built have been sustained through the 
efforts of those who were willing to give 
their lives to fight for them. 

It is the hope that all Americans will 
pause on this Memorial Day, 1960, to 
pay tribute to those who were willing to 
die for the freedom of this country. 

We sometimes, under the preoccupa- 
tion of material thoughts, forget that we 
have not always enjoyed freedom here 
in the United States. Many times, as at 
the present, this freedom is and has been 
threatened. 

Let us remember those who died for 
this country. It is in this spirit that we 
should observe Decoration Day. 

It was the same spirit that moved the 
women of Columbus, Miss., to strew 
flowers alike on the graves of Union sol- 
diers and the Confederate dead. Francis 
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Miles Finch put this spirit into the poem 
“The Blue and the Gray.” 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of the iron have fied, 
Where the blades of the grave grass quiver 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe, 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun rays fall, 
With a touch, impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
"Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain 
With an equal murmur falleth 

The cooling drip of the rain; 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue; 

Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 





ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 27, 1960, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1833) author- 
izing the establishment of a national his- 
toric site at Bent’s Old Fort, near La 
Junta, Colo. 





ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, I move that the Sen- 
ate now stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o'clock and 20 minutes p.m.) under the 
order previously entered, the Senate ad- 
journed until Tuesday, May 31, 1960, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 27, 1960: 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299. 
All officers are subject to physical exami- 
nation required by law. 


To be majors 


Abrams, Lester W., 080530. 
Ackerson, Frederic, 050562. 
Adamo, Pascal, 080531. 

Adler, George, 081939. 

Aguilar, Arthur, 080533. 

Allen, Charles W., Jr., 081940. 
Allen, Glenn L., Jr., 084583. 
Allen, Richard H., 050603. 
Allender, Nicholas V., Jr., 080537. 
Almand, Benjamin F., 3d, 081942. 
Anderholm, Cecil C., 081944. 
Andersen, Gilbert K., 083098. 
Anderson, Frank E., 080539. 
Anderson, Merlin W., 050584. 
Anderson, Warren S., 081947. 
Arbuckle, Robert C., 080543. 
Armstrong, Russell B., Jr., 080544. 
Arnold, Robert E., 028313. 
Askin, Henry W., 084053. 

Aston, David T., 080545. 
Babbitt, Bruce C., 061198. 

Baer, Robert J., 050684. 

Bagley, James C., 080547. 
Bailey, Kenneth L., 080549. 
Bailey, Marshall E., 063737. 
Ball, Harry P., 050672. 

Bandy, Alva H., 063230. 
Banse-Fay, Frederick V., 080553. 
Barnett, Clarence C., 080554. 
Barnett, David E., Jr., 028356. 
Barnhizer, Harry J., 080555. 
Barone, Sandro A., 080556. 
Bartley, Hugh J., 050621. 
Basgall, Julian E., 087471. 

Bate, Roger R., 050583. 

Beard, J. B., 084450. 

Beaty, Edward R., 080562. 
Becker, Arthur A., 050591. 

Bell, Raymond E., 080565. 
Bennett, Paul M., 083593. 
Benson, James W., O76851. 
Benson, Thomas E., 050691. 
Berridge, William J., O80576. 
Betit, Joseph W., 080580. 
Bevins, David G., 084589. 
Bielicki, Theodore C., 050625. 
Biles, Shelton B., Jr., 050598. 
Bishop, John H., 080584. 

Black, Charles S., 080585. 
Black, James R., Jr., 080586. 
Blackman, Edward B., 080587. 
Blackwell, Roy V., 080588. 
Blair, Bruce E., 080589. 

Bland, George E., 050821. 
Bledsoe, Thomas D., Jr., 081959. 
Bleiman, Junius J., 050581. 
Bletz, Donald F., 056739. 
Boardman, Donald R., 089034. 
Boerger, Frank C., 050579. 
Boerger, Philip T., 050618. 
Bohn, William W., 080590. 
Bolke, Francis G., 080591. 
Borges, Richard A., 080593. 
Bovee, Warren A., 081961. 
Boyd, William E., 080598. 

Boyle, Germain P., 063227. 
Bradley, Robert W., O80600. 
Bridenbaugh, Donald D., 080607. 
Bridgman, J. Allington, Jr., 081965. 
Briercheck, Raymond D., 088017. 
Bronson, Don H., 084593. 
Brown, Kitchen N., 080614. 
Brown, William D., 050828. 
Bruggee, Robert O., 080617. 
Buckingham, James S., 080619. 
Buddee, Rudolph S., 088019. 
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Bullock, Baxter M., 080621. 
Burch, Robert L., 080623. 
Burke, Donald D., 080625. 
Burner, Jean P. 050722. 
Burnette Thomas N., 080627. 
Burrus, Charles C., 081970. 
Burton, Donovan F., 050622. 
Bushnell, James L., 050697. 
Butler, David C., 080631. 
Butler, Frank L., 080632. 
Cadmus, George W., 080633. 
Cahill, George T., Jr., O76854. 
Callan, Paul C., 050833. 
Callinan, Patrick M., 080634. 
Campbell, Norman J., 081971. 
Capka, Theodore J., 084596. 
Carlson, Carsten D., 080638. 
Carroll, Edward F., 080640. 
Carson, John L., 080641. 
Cassell, John W., 080642. 
Castrale, James, 080644. 
Catania, Alfred J., 080645. 
Causgrove, Bernard T., 080647. 
Chapin, Russel D., 076858. 
Chase, Jack P., 080649. 
Cheatham, Jesse R., O76859. 
Child, John L., 061197. 
Chrzanowski, John Z., O76860. 
Clark, James D., 081973. 

Clark, John E., 081974. 

Clark, Richard S., 084598. 
Clark, Willis H., 050686. 
Clarke, Arthur M., 078764. 
Cleland, John R. D., Jr., 041361. 
Cline, Edbert C., O80659. 
Coghill, William F., 050753. 
Collins, Gilbert R., 080665. 
Conger, William E., Jr., 050858. 
Conley, Richard H., 084054. 
Connolly, John E., O78769. 
Connors, William J., 081977. 
Conway, Walter E., 081978. 
Cooper, Wililam R., 080673. 
Copeland, Edward A., O76862. 
Copp, Duport M., 080674. 
Costilla, Fred, 080679. 

Counts, Charles R., 061196. 
Craig, Robert J., 081981. 
Cramer, Robert G., 028199. 
Cronin, William B., 050787. 
Culin, John E., 050654. 
Curtis, Robert T., 050634. 
Dalton, Dermot P., O80686. 
Davidson, Kenneth E., 050569. 
Davidson, Lonnie M., 081986. 
Davino, Louis, 080688. 

Davis, Charles E., O80689. 
Davis, Samuel P., 3d, 028393. 
DeByle, George A., 080693. 

de Gil, Bernard F., Jr., 050794. 
Deegan, Richard J., 060779. 
DelMar, Henry R., O76865. 
Delistraty, John, 050706. 
Deming, Donald A., 081988. 
Dettrey, Glenn W., 028546. 
Dewhirst, Sam T., 080702. 
Dexter, Donald M., Jr., 050834. 
Diaz, Victor F., O76866. 
Dierauf, Frank, Jr., 083594. 
Diggs, Jack F., O76868. 

Dillon, Francis H., Jr., 080706. 
Dixon, Billy L., 080708. 

Dodd, Frederick A., 028514. 
Doeppner, Thomas W., O76869. 
Doherty, Philip A., 083595. 
Donahue, James J., Jr., 076870. 
Donaldson, Kenneth C., 080711. 
Doppel, Leroy, 080712. 
Dowden, Richard L., 080716. 
Dundas, Gerald W., 081992. 
Dunham, Jack V., 050668. 
Dunlop, John, 080724. 
Dupart, William L., 080727. 
Duquemin, Gordon J., 050784. 
Egger, James B., 050595. 
Ellett, Charles C., O76872. 
Ellis, Richard E., 076873. 
Ellison, Paul P., Jr., 080740. 
Elvington, Carl W., 078819. 
Elwell, Raymond G., 080741. 
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Emerson, Henry E., 050868. 
Ensor, John O., 080743. 
Eskes, James N., 086125. 
Faith, John C., 050590. 

Fell, Joseph G., 080753. 

Fell, Thomas F., 081996. 
Ferguson, Thomas J., 081997. 
Filby, Robert A., 080755. 
Fimiani, Joseph C., O76875. 
Finley, Joe W., 028599. 
Fisher, Henry A., Jr., 063274. 
Fitzgerald, Douglas I., 078832. 
Fleming, Robert W., Jr., 056737. 
Flynn, Joseph V., 080762. 
Flynn, Thomas B., 080763. 
Foley, Francis E., 080764. 
Forinash, Cecil L., O62846. 
Fourt, Herbert J., O80769. 
Fowler, Philip J.,O80770. 

Fox, Archie C., 080771. 

Fox, Thomas J., 082001. 
Frame, Golden J., 080772. 
Franzek, Theodore D., 080773. 
Fraser, James F., 050589. 
Frazier, Rawls H., 061967. 
Frisbie, Gilbert A., 063116. 
Frol, Anthony B., 080776. 
Gabelia, George T., 080779. 
Gaddie, John G., 050710. 
Granz, Edward C., Jr., 050570. 
Gardner, Bernard J., 050679. 
Gardner, Richard M., 076877. 
Garland, Albert N., 082006. 
Garr, Arthur S., 080782. 
Gemmer, Frederick L., 082007. 
Gentry, Clarence E., 080784. 
Geraci, Albert J., 050786. 
Gerber, Austin J., 063175 
Gerrity, John L., 050648. 
Gertie, Raymond J., O76878. 
Gibbs, Cyrus L., 080788. 
Gigliotti, Frank J., 084617. 
Gill, Harvey E., 080789. 
Gillaspey, Bruce N., 059654. 


Gillentine, Lunceford P., 082009. 


Goepper, Edwin S., Jr., 082012. 
Goley, Byron H., 080797. 
Goodman, John F., Jr., 062997. 
Goodman, William P., 062007. 
Goodwin, Andrew L., 082014. 
Gordinier, Ted E., 082015. 
Gordner, Henry L., 080800. 
Gossett, Warren R., 050676. 
Goyne, Earl W., 084621. 
Grabb, Robert F., 061969. 
Grant, William D., 050716. 
Greer, Herman E., 080806. 
Griffith, Robert E., 080811. 
Guiang, Marcelino C., 080814. 
Gursky, Alex P., 080817. 
Gysin, Thomas W., 080819. 
Hack, Sidney, 080820. 

Haig, Alexander M., Jr., 050790. 
Haight, Chauncy P., 080824. 
Haile, William G., 080097. 
Haldane, Robert, 050742. 
Hale, Albert C., 080825. 

Hall, Ohio C., 080827. 
Halligan, Arthur J., 083601. 
Hammack, J. Y., 084624 
Hanna, Thomas G., 080834. 
Haralson, Browning R., 080835 
Hardin, George B., Jr., 080837. 
Harrigan, Thomas Y., 080838. 
Harris, Neal W., 080841. 
Harrison, James J., 080844. 
Harvey, William T., 080846. 
Haskin, Milton L., 050637. 
Hatch, Kenneth M., 050640. 
Hauck, Wayne O., Jr., 050807. 
Haugen, George LeR., 050643. 
Hawk, Edwin L., 080848. 
Hawkins, Harold M., 084627. 
Hawley, George R., Jr., 080850. 
Hayes, Lincoln R., 080851. 
Haynes, Chester H., 080854. 
Hayward, Fred O., Jr., 080101. 
Heiser, Rolland V., 050738. 
Heisser, George D., 050805. 
Henderson, John R., 080858. 


Hendricson, Harold M., 080859. 
Hering, Dandridge P., 050696. 
Hessler, Robert J., O80863. 
Hill, Henry W., 050755. 

Hill, Joseph A., 061965. 
Himic, Steve P., 080867. 
Hisaka, Masakatsu, 080871. 
Hockaday, Spencer T., 080872. 
Hollander, Bennet N., 050693. 
Holmes, Kenneth E., 082025. 
Holt, Robert B., 080875. 

Hon, William MacL., 082026. 
Honeman, Donald E., 080876. 
Hooten, Thomas H., 061960. 
Hoover, John E., 050620. 
Hoshal, Quentin S., 082029. 
Houston, Frank W., 080883. 
Howland, Frederick P., O76884. 
Hubble, James E., 080887. 
Hubble, Philip C., 082030. 
Hutchison, Robert F., O76885. 
Hutto, Charles L., O76886. 
Hyde, Thomas I., 080893. 
Ickler, Julius F., 050667. 

Ivey, Ashley, 083603. 

Jachens, Richard C., 080899. 
Jackson, Henry T., 080902. 
Jackson, Robert H., 083604. 
Jacobson, Arthur J., 080904. 
Jacobson, Carroll C., Jr., 050612. 
Jansen, Frank J., 084057. 
Jardon, Eldo B., O809806. 
Jewell, Jack F., 080908. 

Jobst, John W., 080909. 
Johnson, Ervin V., 080117. 
Johnson, James A., A50638. 
Johnson, Robert E., 084633. 
Johnston, Carl T., 087538. 
Jones, Cecil R., 080912. 

Jones, David L., O76888. 
Jones, Donald M., 082032. 
Jones, Homer H., 080915. 
Jones, Leon C., 089079. 

Jones, Murray G., 080917. 
Jung, Gordon C., 080920. 
Karr, Guy A., Jr., 080922. 
Katagiri, Taro, 080924. 
Kattner, Stanley J., 080925. 
Kay, Herbert J., 080926. 
Keefer, Robert J., 080928. 
Keet, Robert T., 080929. 
Keggins, Alfred G., 085587. 
Kelly, Joseph B., 063232. 
Kennedy, Maurice J., 080934. 
Kennedy, Robert J., 050610. 
Kerig, Dwan V., 066172. 

Kies, Robert H., 080939. 
Kilbourne, Charles A., 080940. 
Kimball, George E., 080942. 
King, Robert A., 050797. 
Kinney, John C., 063277. 
Kinsey, John D. Z., 038517. 
Knight, John N., O76890. 
Knipe, Willis H., 050829. 
Knudson, Wade E., 080948. 
Koch, Robert J., 050874. 
Koenig, Paul H., 084641. 
Koob, Robert A., 084866. 
Kramer, David O., O80950. 
Krometis, August A., 080951. 
Kulhanek, Bernard J., 080952. 
Kussmaul, William G., Jr., 082036. 
Lambertus, Willard L., O80954. 
Lange, Wells B., 050767. 
Lassetter, James D., 082037. 
Lauterbach, John W., Jr., 050727. 
Law, William T., 082040. 
Lawing, Clarence E., 084058. 
Lawless, Raymond B., 080959. 
LeBlanc, Melvin V., 050690. 
LeComte, Roger L., 080961. 
Ledda, Daniel L., 082042. 

Lee, Leonard S., 084456. 
Lemberes, Alexander, 050754. 
Lewey, Merle C., O80969. 
Lighthall, John A., 063739. 
Linn, William E., 080975. 
Linrothe, Robert N., 080976. 
Lipscomb, John R., 080977. 
Little, John T., O80978. 
Little, Selby F., Jr., 050860. 
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Littlestone, Richard A., 050653. 
Litton, Andrew LaR., 080979. 
Loftus, Joseph F., Jr., 084645. 


Longbotham, Ralph M., Jr., 080985. 


Loomis, Robert K., 080986. 
Lowe, Laddie L., 080988. 

Luick, Alton LaV., 080990. 
Lukens, Walter P., 050801. 
Lyle, Paul B., 080993. 

Lynch, Eugene M., 076891. 
Lynch. Thomas B., 082046. 
Lynn, George A., 050593. 
Maddox, William J., Jr., 076892. 
Mader, William P., 081000. 
Maher, John R., Jr., 076893. 
Mahr, Warren C., 081002. 
Maier, Aaron D., 050559. 
Majeske, Arthur, 081003. 
Mallett, Charles S. T., 050819. 
Malone, Albert C., Jr., 063275. 
Maloney, George A., 050862. 
Mangones, Robert J., 081004. 
Marcum, Robert D., 0863606. 
Marcus, Milton S., 084457. 
Marin, Gerald S., 081006. 
Marksteiner, John A., 081008, 
Marnoch, Gabriel W., Jr., 081009. 
Martin, James J., 081013. 
Mastin, John W., 050582. 
Mathews, Morgan H., 081017. 
Mattern, James P., 050713. 
Mayer, Merle W., 081020. 
McAbee, Filmore W., 076396. 
McAdoo, Richard F., 050609. 
McAuley, Edward, 082051. 
McCaffrey, Donald J., 081022. 
McClenahan, Frank C., 082053. 
McClung, Boniface D., 081026. 
McClure, Marshall D., 056767. 
McCord, Robert E., 050803. 
McCoy, James M., 087558. 
McCoy, Joseph, 081028. 
McCue, Edward F., 028118. 
McCue, Rufus G., Jr., 081029. 
McGee, William G., 050855. 
McGilton, Howard J., 082055. 
McHugh, John J., 081031. 
McIntire, John E., 082057. 
McIntire, Ralph W., 081032. 
McKenna, Warren E., 081033. 
McKenzie, James E., 081034. 
McKenzie, William E., 081035. 
McKinney, James E., 084648. 
McLeod, Glenwood P., 081038. 
McMahon, Leo T., Jr., 041352. 
McMinn, John H., 081039. 
McNeil, Robert J., 050756. 
Melton, Charles A., 081042. 
Merritt, Doyle, 028174. 
Meyer, Warren J., 081046. 
Miles, Francis C., 083608. 
Miller, Frederic G., 081052. 
Miller, John M., 050692. 
Miller, William R., 081055. 
Milligan, Carey W., 028125. 
Mills, Stanley R., 082062. 
Minyard, James T., 084650. 
Mitchell, Erwin McL., 081058. 
Mittenzwei, Francis X., 081060. 
Mize, James C., 081061. 
Montague, Robert M., Jr., 050578. 
Moore, Charles E., 081065. 
Moore, Ernest L., 081067. 
Moore, Harold L., 081068. 
Moore, Jesse N., O78993. 
Moore, Walter N., Jr., O76898. 
Morgan, William, 084651. 
Morley, Leonard A., 082065. 
Morrow, Thomas O., 081076. 
Morton, Ernest L., Jr., 082066. 
Mosser, Richard B., 081078. 
Mulhern, John F., 082067. 
Murphy, David J., 0'76900. 
Murray, Stephen S., 080152. 
Nairn, William W., 3d, 050720. 
Naler, John L., 063736. 
Nelson, Ivan C., 082069. 
Nickel, Wallace E., O50695 
Nietman, Charles F., 081092. 
Nightingale, Gardner S., 081093. 
Nolph, William H., 081096. 
Norris, Charles R., O76902. 
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Nottage, Paul E., 081097. 
Oakes, Edward E., Jr., 081099. 
Okawachi, Toru M., 081103. 
Okazaki, Saige, 081104. 
Orrick, Richard R., 081113. 
Osburn, Wayne, E., 081114. 
Pahl, Gaylord, G., 081119. 
Painter, Maurice, 083613. 
Parker, Brandon L., 081121. 
Patterson, David T., 081125. 
Patterson, John A., 081126. 
Paul, Henry C., 050725. 
Paules, John G., 050681. 
Payne, Francis E., O76906. 
Pechacek, Melvin L., 081129. 
Peckham, Robert DeW., 050740. 
Pederson, Leonard M., 082076. 
Pennino, John L., 081131. 
Peoples, Robert H., 081132. 
Perkins, Tom J., 050781. 
Perry, Milum D., Jr., 050594. 
Phaneuf, Philip E., 081135. 
Phillips, Eric C., 075411. 
Phinney, Jack T., 082079. 
Pierce, Walter R., Jr., 081139. 
Pietrzyk, Mitchell, 081140. 
Pohl, Clifford H., Jr., 084660. 
Pooley, Nardeth, W., 081143. 
Pope, Ralph M., 084661. 
Potalivo, Patsy M., 084662. 
Poteat, William D., 081145. 
Prather, Eugene C., 081150. 
Prewett, James F., 081152. 
Pribram, Otto E., 082083. 
Proudfoot, George F., 083616. 
Proudfoot, Robert J., 081154. 
Rachmeler, Louis, O50666. 
Ramsey, Edward L., 037688. 
Rantz, John R., 050826. 

Rau, William A., 081163. 
Rausch, Arthur R., 084880. 
Ray, Charles G., 081165. 
Reece, Donald P., 083618. 
Reed, Robert J., 060900. 
Reeder, John H., 084666. 

Reel, Kermit D., 050682. 

Reese, Alfred J., Jr., 081168. 
Resendes, Daniel F., 084883. 
Reynolds, Harry E., Jr., 081174. 
Reynolds, Ronald J., 084667. 
Rice, Delbert E., 081175. 
Richardson, Hal C., Jr., 050662. 
Richardson, Lyman C., 085796. 
Richie, Howard M., 084062. 
Risen, Everett L., 081182. 
Robbins, Phillip W., 081183. 
Roberts, David R., 081184. 
Roberts, Stanford, 082086. 
Robinson, James R., Jr., 050588. 
Robinson, Ralph C., 076912. 
Rogers, Thomas E., 050785. 
Rosen, Norman R., 050600. 
Ruby, William F., 081193. 
Russell, Carl K., 050777. 
Russell, Dempsey R., 087905. 
Rutledge, Walton A., 081196. 
Sacra, Sam W., O76914. 
Salisbury, Norman J., 050802. 
Sanders, William O., Jr.,081201. 
Sanders, William L., 087604. 
Sargent, Howard L., Jr., O50586. 
Scarbrough, Hobart D., 082091. 
Schmidt, William T., 084465. 
Schneider, Richard E., 081206. 
Schnepf, Donald V., 050698. 
Schroy, Paul H., 061970. 
Schuder, William J., 050611. 
Schuknecht, Lloyd C., Jr., 081208. 
Schwartz, Douglas, 085251. 
Scoggins, Ruel P., 076916. 
Scott, Harvey, 081210. 

Seibert, Richard F., 061966. 
Senechal, James F., 061199. 
Serbousek, George, 081211. 
Sevdy, Lawrence M., 081213. 
Sheffield, James A., Jr., 088201. 


Sherman, Frederick W., Jr., 081217. 


Shimon, Walter W., 088929. 
Short, Robert W., 050871. 
Shumaker, Clarke L., Jr., 050568. 
Siegel, Leon S., 081220. 
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Sigholtz, Robert H., 087614. 
Sillin, William E., 081221. 

Sinai, Samuel B., O86766. 
Skapik, Richard L., 081229. 
Small, Ballard B., Jr., 081235. 
Smith, Chester R., 082093. 
Smith, Dane M., 089143. 

Smith, John A., 34, 081236. 
Smith, Joseph P., 081237. 
Smith, Olin E., 082096. 

Smith, Paul E., 081239. 

Smith, Raymond H., Jr., 081240. 
Smith, Wilbur B., 081242. 
Smith, William, 050717. 
Smothers, William, 082098. 
Snodgrass, Homer G., Jr., 082099. 
Snyder, Ira W., Jr., 050759. 
Sowers, Harold N., 081248. 
Sparano, James W., 081249. 
Spiker, Theodore S., 050774. 
Spinello, Michael S., 082101. 
Spittler, Charles R., 081251. 
Sprague, Francis O., 081253. 
Stankovich, Albert A., 081256. 
Starobin, Sam D., 050601. 
Steinborn, Richard J., 050616. 
Steininger, Donald H., 050599. 
Stephens, Travis J. L., 081259. 
Stiefel, Lawrence E., 082103. 
Stiles, Lester W., 082104. 

Stilo, Frank G., 081261. 

Stock, Marvin H., 050633. 
Stoffiet, Lawrence M., 081262. 
Street, Harold L., Jr., 081263. 
Suechika, Ben, 083622. 
Sullivan, John F., A81266. 
Sullivan, John J., 050627. 
Sullivan, William M., 050750. 
Sutherland, Warren F., Jr., 081268. 
Sutton, Jimmy C., 081269. 
Tadich, Dmitri J., 081274. 

Taft, Philip H., 079116. 

Taylor, Frank L., 050730. 
Thomas, Roderick M., 082110. 
Thomas, George E., 081285. 
Thompson, Alfred F., 081286. 
Thompson, Benjamin H., 081287. 
Thompson, Charles M., 062993. 
Thompson, Jack M., 050608. 
Thompson, Robert J. E., 088975. 
Thrush, Francis H., 082112. 
Tobiason, Orville LeR., O76924. 
Todd, Robert G., 081295. 
Tomme, Henry H., 081296. 
Torrey, Clarence T., Jr., 082114. 
Toulme, Clarence V., Jr., 084064. 
Trammell, Howard A., 081300. 
Tribble, Harold C., Jr., O81301. 
Troy, Guy K., 028162. 

Tryon, Frank H., 081302. 
Turner, Leo D., O76925. 
Turnmeyer, George E. Jr., 056735. 
Tuttle, Lawrence D., 081303. 
Tymchak, Michael, 082115. 
Tynan, James D., O79122. 
Uchima, Unkei, 081304. 
Veaudry, Wallace F., 050820. 
Villines, Colin O., 063231. 
Walker, John W., 076927. 
Waller, Elbert C., 082117. 
Washburn, Melburn N., 063273. 
Watson, Charles L., 081320. 
Wayne, Robert P., 084681. 
Weaver, Harold A., 084682. 
Webb, George K., O76929. 
Webb, William L., Jr., 050652. 
Weible, Oscar J., 081324. 
Welch, George P., 081325. 
Wells, Jake, 085385. 

Western, George E., 076930. 
Whalen, Thomas F., 081330. 
Whipple, Howard W., 082120. 
Whisler, John L., 081331. 
White, John D., 081333. 
Whittier, Harold W., 076932. 
Wickers, Charles A., 082121. 
Wildrick, Meade D., Jr., 050827. 
Wilkin, John M., 081336. 
Wilkins, Robert M., 081337. 
Wilkins, VanCourt, O56768. 
Wilkinson, Duryea S., 084688. 
Williams, Charles C., 081339. 
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Williams, Howard C., 082123. 
Wilson, Charles E., 081343. 
Wilson, Daniel S., 081844. 
Wilson, Thomas J., 087976. 
Winsted, Ray H., 081351. 

Wolf, Jean A., 063229. 

Wolfe, Melvin M., 082127. 
Woods, John O., 081353. 
Woodson, Eugene A., 081354. 
Wright, Charles K., Jr., 063733. 
Yonushonis, William L., 082129. 
Young, Robert P., 084065. 
Yunck, Richard T., 081359. 
Zell, Quentin L., 081361. 
Zolner, Charles L., 081362. 
Zufelt, Dick, 081363. 


To be majors, Chaplain 


Bragan, James M., 066610. 
Day, Clayton E., O71665. 
Heckard, Floyd L., O79683. 
Hickey, John J., 080352. 
Higgins, William J., O79684. 
Irwin, Kenneth G., 066165. 
Jones, Edwin A., 066168. 
Klett, Paul E., O67588. 
Murphy, John J., 072394. 
Riley, Frank C., 066196. 
Stegman, Leonard F., 070514. 
To be captain, Chaplain 

Davis, Pat H., 088252. 

To be majors, Women’s Army Corps 
Bennett, Judith C., L529. 
Biasini, Isabelle, L530. 
Davis, Fannie L., L200. 
Harth, Elizabeth A., L533. 
Malone, Marie L., L198. 
Niblack, Sarah F., L580. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Dental Corps 


Anderson, Ned H., 081219. 
Farrar, Fred J., 056838. 
Grundler, Richard A., 043188. 
Jerbi, Frank C., 052027. 

Mahr, Raymond A., 043157. 
Sondergaard, Nils E., 052041. 
Sumnicht, Russell W., 031208. 
Tucker, Francis deS., Jr., 075047. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Veterinary Corps 


Akins, Everett H., 084814. 
Bishop, Vincil C., 038870. 
Clem, Wesley A., Jr., 052012. 
Deane, Harold M., 022887. 
Frank, Charles B., 031153. 
Lord, Willys E., 031144. 
Miller, Robert J., 031148. 
Osteen, Wilson M., 084815. 
Skold, Bernard H., 052013. 
Watkins, Ernest St. J.,031028. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Medical 
Service Corps 


Ahr, Lee A., 037439. 

Albrecht, Lawrence S., 049937. 
Bryan, Roy A., 037455. 

Burris, Layton O., 087413. 
Caldbeck, Raymond J., 041130. 
Carr, Martin J., 083549. 

Colyer, Andrew J., 041138. 
Cowgill, Charles J., 037457. 
DeSautels, Francis O., 039337. 
Dowless, Joseph D., Jr., 037460. 
Drowns, Norman 8., 041132. 
Edwards, Sam A., 037466. 
Fakes, Robert D., 037420. 
Ford, Walter E., 037424. 
Francis, James R., 037440. 
French, Stanley H., 037418. 
Gorrell, Charles J., 049942. 
Hilcken, John A., 037417. 
Hughes, Robert L., Jr., 041134. 
Hutchinson, Melville C., 037449. 
Jetland, Robert I., 043256. 
Krause, William O., 037448. 
Larson, Harold P., 049936. 
Laughlin, Thomas, Jr., 037414. 
Levesque, Paul M., 037415. 
Loisel, Vernon H., 037443. 
Marks, Edward, 041139. 
Medwed, John D., 037410. 
Mendenhall, John V., 037416. 


Millstein, Conan H., 049920. 
Murphy, Paul W., 037437. 
Muschel, Louis H., 049922. 
Myers, Paul H., 041133. 
Offutt, Richard L., 040140. 
Olson, Morris V., 039327. 

Pitt, Marion J., 037458. 
Rattan, Volney H., 039328. 
Riddle, Hasty W., O37456. 
Schlicher, Norman R., 037452. 
Scroggs, Howard R., 037453. 
Southard, William W., Jr., 037465. 
Stewart, Thomas B., 039335. 
Thornton, William H., 037394. 
Traub, Robert, O37450. 

Ware, Marvin A., 056203. 
Wolf, Charles R., Jr., 037467. 
Wright, Bertram S., 041137. 
Wright, Lester J., 037434. 


To be majors, Medical Corps 


Aiken, Robert E., 071309. 
Allen, Samuel M., 069845. 
Anderson, Robert V., 067548. 
Bancroft, John E., O71314. 
Beyer, James C., 068325. 

Burt, Glenn B., Jr., 066614 
Busch, Edwin S., 088603. 
Campbell, Ralph E., 060020. 
Chappell, Harold R., 088352. 
Connolly, John R., O71657. 
Cooke, Edwin T., 063674. 
Cooper, David S., 070306. 
Dacquisto, Michael P., 063789. 
Donohoo, Albert C., 069905. 
Dunne, Thomas B., 069480. 
Eisen, Bruno, 069910. 
Feighny, Robert E., 067568. 
Foley, George P., 067572. 
Fountain, Elbert B., 070090. 
Franklin, Robert B., 049940. 
Greenberg, Jerome H., 071350. 
Hall, Robert MacC., O70358. 
Harvey, James D., 069503. 
Holzworth, Robert H., 066626. 
Howard, William R., 067828. 
Johnson, Edward M., 075004. 
Kitchen, Lloyd, 065466. 
Krakaur, Richard B., 070204. 
Lardinois, Clifford C., Jr., 067590 
Leigh, Bert G., 067593. 
Macomber, Peter B., 069974. 
McCaleb, Foster C., Jr., 067842. 
Miller, James A., 068828. 
Molloy, Joseph E., 069530. 
Onstead, Charles O., Jr., 067600. 
Patow, Warren E., 072395. 
Rhodes, Major W., Jr., 070226. 
Richardson, James P., O67608. 
Sheehy, Thomas W., 067614. 
Steinheimer, Mary E., K69575. 
Sweeney, Vincent C., 067875. 
Toland, William J., O67626. 
Van Osdel, Lewis A., 065467. 
Welch, Philip H., 070157. 
West, Glenn A., 070064. 
Whitten, John W., 070127. 
Zerzan, Charles J., Jr., O68065. 


To be majors, Dental Corps 


Ammenwerth, Benjamin K., 061968. 
Barone, Joseph J., 063732. 
Bell, Joe D., 063458. 
Bickley, Russell W., 065474. 
Cassidy, James E., 067555. 
Churan, Joseph S., 068794. 
Clarkson, John, 061962. 
Cochran, Robert I., 064984. 
Conway, James C., 063795. 
Coyne, Robert M., 063483. 
Daniel, Roy E., 069476. 
Elliott, Harold S., 064983. 
Fadul, William G., O77983. 
Fehl, Merle I., 074986. 
Fischer, Willard G., 065583. 
Frisch, Joe, 061193. 

Fuller, George E., 063839. 
Gamble, Glen S., 062994. 
Hagen, James R., 076185. 
Hamrick, John J., O63792. 
Harmon, Carlos B., 060782. 
Hill, Ross H., 063797. 
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Hurt, William C., O67831. 
Jordan, Algene G., 063790. 
Kono, Tom M., 038082. 

Mayer, John J., 068028. 
McClure, Gammon D., 081810. 
Moss, Robert P., Jr., O67598. 
Roll, Corliss J.,066087. 

Rudy, Leon C., 063729. 
Schwartz, Donald E., 070231. 
Scully, Bernard R., 081829. 
Sproull, Robert C., 066104. 
Summers, Charles W., 070048. 
Sweigart, Thomas T., 066107. 
Swisher, Richard E., 062995. 
Turner, Charles E., O67629. 
Van Dyk, Robert F., 063796. 
Vanaman, Nathan E., 062996. 
Waldrep, Alfred C., Jr., 070057. 
Ward, Brente L., O63794. 
Wheeler, Warren N., 063176. 
Woods, Virgil, 063730. 
Youmans, Robert D., 065581. 


To be majors, Veterinary Corps 


Cooper, Irven R., Jr., 070307. 
Dean, Edward E., 065547. 
Hughes, George M., 084817. 
Lyday, Charles V., 065534. 
Moran, Guy G., 071708. 
Murnane, Thomas G., Jr., 070445. 
Powell, John J., O72379. 
Tierce, Millard L., Jr., 085108. 
Upham, Roy W., 065551. 
Washburn, Glenn A., O70551. 
Yost, Donald H., 066129. 


To be majors, Medical Service Corps 


Anderson, Amel, 084726. 
Arima, James K., 080280. 
Avrett, Marion E., 080281. 
Bailey, Robert W., 081868. 
Balikov, Bernard, 056775. 
Bates, Roy L., 076800. 

Benke, Clyde W., 076801. 
Benner, James H., 084825. 
Breitenkamp, Robert N., 084728. 
Brigadier, Mort B., 084729. 
Brown, Dale E., 080284. 
Brown, Garry M., 084826. 
Brubaker, Luther G. H., 084730. 
Bunte, Albert G., 080286. 
Carter, Woodus A., 084732. 
Case, Vernon E., 080289. 
Cennamo, Sebastian, 084314. 
Coker, Larry W., O78642. 
Cooney, Henry F., O76802. 
DeFrates, James J., 084734. 
Fisher, Cretin L., 084736. 
Garza, Rene C., 080295. 
Ginikowre, George J., 080296. 
Gray, Stephen E., 028683. 
Greene, Billy C., 080297. 
Halladay, Theodore J., 080299. 
Haskell, Morris B., 084317. 
Heady, Harold T., 080300. 
Heiwinkel, Hans W., 084740. 
Hemperly, Cecil W., 080301. 
Hesford, Douglas, 080302. 
Hunter, Donald H., 080305. 
Janda, Earl J., 066027. 

Jones, Ernest O., 069955. 
Kilby, Albert B., 084035. 
King, Cletus E., 084742. 
Klitch, Richard H., 084318. 
Knowlton, Homer C., 076803. 
Lada, John, 080306. 
Ledbetter, William B., 084320. 
Levardsen, Richard W., 080307. 
Limbacher, Walter J., O67984. 
Linthicum, Seth H., Jr., 060308. 
Loyd, Reginaid C., 080309. 
Maes, Henry E., 083555. 
Malizia, Walter F., 085810. 
Meads, William J., 083556. 
Mihm, Homer W., 080310. 
Morgan, John G., 080311. 
Morris, John W., 080312. 
Nystrom, Rudolph, Jr., 080314, 
O'Neill, William B., 080315. 
Ostby, Wallace L., 080316. 
Parker, Richard B., 084750. 
Pastore, Joseph A., 084752. 
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Petrini, Bruno A., A80317. 
Quigley, Calvin C., 080318. 
Ramsey, Foster G., A80318. 
Rand, Richard S., 080320. 
Reinel, Anthony A., 080321. 
Rogers, Robert J., 080323. 
Roueche, Mossman, 081871. 
Rundle, Harold D., 084834. 
Schongalla, William, Jr., 080325. 
Shafer, James W., 084802. 
Tarantino, Frank S., 080327. 
Thomas, Reginald C., 084755. 
Turk, Richard P., 080328. 
Wagner, Donald L., 084835. 
Wallace, Jack D., 084756. 
Waterfield, William M., 080329. 
Wheeler, Leigh F., Sr., 076805. 
Williams, Lewis H., 080330. 
Witt, Gustav J., 084837. 


To be majors, Army Nurse Corps 


Brookover, Ella L., N2828. 
Browning, Ann C., N2894. 
Lipham, Corinne I., N2928. 
Singer, Kathryn C., N2827. 
Smith, Roberta W., N1526. 


To be majors, Army Medical Specialist Corps 


Dimenstien, Francine B., M10018. 
Evanson, Dolores L., M0120. 
McGary, Virginia E., R10128. 
Neacy, Mary A., R10173. 

Rudberg, Agnes J., R10106. 
Soady, Winnifred E., J65. 


To be captains, Medical Corps 


Bagg, Raymond J., Jr., 088000. 
Bailey, Bruce H., 088330. 
Bartelloni, Peter J., O86992. 
Berry, Sidney R., O86999. 
Bjornson, Jon, 088242. 

Bloom, Gerald E., 087684. 
Brascho, Donn J., O87688. 
Brickner, Theodore J., Jr., 088340. 
Burdick, Claude O., 088345. 
Bybee, Paul R., 089037. 
Chamberlain, Eugene C., Jr., 087702. 
Christie, John N., Jr., 085502. 
Clay, Ronald L., 088353. 

Collins, Delano M., 088633. 
Conant, Charles N., 087494. 
Cooper, Neill S., Jr., 088033. 
Copas, Howard L., 088355. 
Cresto, James E., 088358. 
Cruciani, Dominick A., Jr., 088359. 
Daly, Anthony F., Jr., 088038. 
Decker, John T., 087725. 

Dell, Thomas A., 087727. 
DeMarco, Arnold R., 087728. 
Dilworth, John H., 088047. 
Dobbs, Robert M., Jr., 088048. 
Donovan, James M., 088050. 
Enstrom, Oscar G., 2d, 086119. 
Fagan, Charles J., 087737. 
Fischgrund, Milton L., 087741. 
Franger, Alfred L., 088063. 
Frick, Ross T., O88066. 

Fugelso, Peter D., 087747. 
Gamber, Herbert H., 087520. 
Gerster, Paul W., 088264. 
Gilmartin, Richard C., Jr., 088382. 
Graham, Arthur D., 088384. 
Graham, John L., 087761. 

Gray, John H., 087762. 
Grisham, Richard S., 087765. 
Hanson, James D., 087775. 
Halaby, Fouad A., 088085. 

Hall, Thomas M., 087772. 
Hardman, John M., 088388. 
Hazlett, David R., 089220. 
Hedges, James K., 087782. 
Heisterkamp, Charles A., 3d, 088094. 
Hennessy, William J., 088393. 
Herrick, Clyde N., 088098. 

Hill, John E., Jr., 087790. 
Hoffmeister, Richard A., 087534. 
Holloway, Harry C., Jr., 0883977. 
Hume, Horace R., 086291. 
Johnson, Herbert F., 088111. 
Kabat, George J., Jr., 087811. 
Karshner, Paul H., 087813. 
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Kelley, John J., 088409. 
Kelly, Phillip L., Jr., 088273. 
Kelsh, James M., 088410. 
Leaver, Robert C., 088279. 
Lopez, Ramon E., 088131. 
Lowell, Ronald J., 088423. 
Marshall, William R., 088434. 
Marx, Ralph L., Jr., 088436. 
Mershon, Frank A., 088445. 
Messinger, Alan J., 088291. 
Meyer, James A., 088292. 
Mullins, Charles E., 088294. 
Murphy, William K., 088163. 
Myers, Charles R., 088454. 
Neil, Alexander L., 088164. 
Nelson, Joseph H., 088459. 
Nuss, Donald D., 088167. 
Nusynowitz, Martin L., 088298. 
Parker, Charles E., 088172. 
Paulsen, Carl A., O87876. 
Pierce, Clovis H., 088303. 
Pitcher, James L., 088176. 
Pollard, Richard A., 088177. 
Reed, William A., Jr., 087895. 
Reeder, Maurice M., 088482. 
Ritter, Richard R., 087900. 
Rokous, Joseph R., 088486. 
Ruback, Irwin H., 088488. 
Rupp, Richard N., A88191. 
Sieber, Otto F., Jr., 088493. 
Snyder, Lowell E., 087918. 
Starr, Leonard B., 088498. 
Stevenson, John R., 088501. 
Stewart, James L., Jr., 087934. 
Strader, Lorenzo D., Jr., 088311. 
Tomlinson, Fred B., 088508. 
Torp, Richard P., 088216. 
Treasure, Robert L., 087953. 
Valpey, Jack M., 088316. 
Vennes, George J., Jr., 088512. 
Verdon, Thomas A., Jr., 088513. 
Weiss, Fred H., 088225. 
Wergeland, Floyd L., Jr., 088521. 
Wettlaufer, John N., 088226. 
Whaley, Robert A., 088524. 
Williams, Brian H., 088528. 
Wratten, Gary P., 087981. 
Wygmans, John E., 087982. 
Zabriskie, Jay R., 088535. 
Zurek, Robert C., 088238. 


To be captains, Dental Corps 


Acomb, Kent M., 078564. 
Bench, James D., 083681. 
Brunton, Donald A., Jr., 088595. 
Cowan, Roy G., 084148. 
DeChamplain, Richard W., 084775. 
Dearr, Marvin D., 077980. 
Diversi, Henry L., Jr., 088369. 
Duffey, Horace H., 084161. 
Duffy, John H., 084776. 
Fedalei, Albert F., 087512. 
Haugen, Donald L., O77992. 
Hodess, Herbert, 084779. 
Huerter, Gerard W., 083925. 
Hutchinson, Rowland A., 086297. 
Jansen, Alfred H., Jr., 084786. 
Johnson, Robert M., 085423. 
Johnson, Wendell S., 084787. 
Jost, Thomas J., 084788. 
Klinar, Karl L., 088277. 

La Belle, Ronald E., 085021. 
Lehnen, Charles F., 084211. 
L’Homme, Paul R., 089245. 
Luttrell, Lester L., 084216. 
Mac Intosh, Robert B., 084792. 
Maroso, Delmo, 088433. 
Morgan, Alan R., 088448. 
Morrison, Henry R., 084795. 
Newell, Donald H., 084797. 
Remsen, Wallace M., 082358. 
Schafer, Thomas J., 084800. 
Staehle, William 3d, 084804. 
Storie, David Q., 084806. 
Symanski, Charles W., 086841, 
Taylor, Jack L., 084285. 
Trapp, Theodore T., 084810. 
Tsagaris, George J., 078136. 
Van Swol, Ronald L., 084811. 
Weyhe, Dennis E., 084295. 
Wheatley, Daniel T., 084296. 
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TO be captains, Veterinary Corps 


Chandler, Harold K., 088614. 
Donavan, Joseph E., Jr., 085524. 
Oakes, Richard G., 085059. 
Stewart, Roland R., 087936. 
Tucker, Walter E., Jr., 087957. 
Wampler, Stanley N., 085692. 


To be captains, Medical Service Corps 


Austin, Lloyd K., 069852. 
Axtens, Frank W. B., 073462. 
Bigham, Harral A., 084331. 
Blackburn, Edward W., O71147. 
Borchardt, Kenneth A., O76808. 
Brandt, Clarke M., 070132. 
Briot, William R., 085730. 
Brissee, John A., O76809. 
Buell, Leonard K., O76810. 
Burdick, Robert L., 087486. 
Cabell, Ben M., 085734. 
Christie, Thomas C., 078663. 
Clark, Scott W., 088628. 
Clyde, Norman E., 080333. 
Conley, Robert, 080334. 
Engquist, David S., 087509. 
Evans, Billy W., 074943. 
Flanery, Colbert L., 084332. 
Fowler, Harland W., Jr., O73031. 
Gensler, Herman H., O78680. 
Glenn, Dwight W., 074945. 
Guibor, Milferd T., 073467. 
Hatfield, John L., 085808. 
Hawkins, William H., 085762. 
Herwig, Lee C., Jr., 080335. 
Hille, Robert A., 071362. 
Hoen, Warren K., 088739. 
Hubert, Alexander A., 074950. 
Jones, Evan E., Jr., 076814. 
Killo, William S., O78668. 
Latham, Robert M., 084334. 
Lawrence, Frank P., 088783. 
Lucas, Walter H., 081874. 
Mateer, Charles A., 069200. 
McKenney, William R., 070854. 
McKinley, Fred W., 084336. 
Minx, Ramon P., 084228. 
Noble, Ralph E., 078685. 
Patterson, William J., 073534. 
Piacitelli, John D., 076815. 
Radke, Myron G., 073479. 
Rizer, Charles B., 086684. 
Rosen, Arthur, 086703. 

Ross, Don R., 075424. 

Russell, James L., Jr., 074954. 
Sadler, Tom H., 075425. 
Singletary, Winfield S., Jr., 071601. 
Smith, Robert C., O78687. 
Smith, Roy R., 074958. 
Staples, Jack E., 087628. 
Stiles, Peter W., O74959. 
Stover, James W., O75433. 
Thomas, Evan T., O76816. 
Thomas, Tommy, 070051. 
Triano, Donald H., 088313. 
Trudeau, Thomas L., 084288. 
Walter, James F., O70058. 
Webb, Richard 3d, 078675. 
Weber, Charles J., Jr., 080338. 
Yamamoto, Hiroshi, 075443. 


To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 
Antonicci, Anna E., N2889. 
Baker, Evaline R., N2785. 
Baskfield, Margaret M., N2797. 
Betz, Catherine T., N2766. 
Burke, Frances M., N2811. 
Collins, Dewey F., N2941. 
Evans, Mary L., N2639. 
Geissinger, Amy D., N2793. 
Gentilcore, Gloria E., N2840. 
Glisson, Bessie R., N2900. 
Johnson, Mildred V., N2775. 
Kerr, Barbara J., N2933. 

Knox, Alice I., N2759. q 
Knox, Edith V., N2798. 

Lesko, Margaret I., N2862. 
Nichols, Glennadee A., N2762. 
Osborne, Rose M., N2684 

Raffety, Gladys L., N2868. 
Rosnack, Leokadya E., N2885. 
Shoemaker, Vera B., N2965. 
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Smith, Marjorie A., N2773. 
Steckbar, Janette L., N2927. 
Sullivan, Louise E., N2690. 
Wilson, Shannon D., N2821. 
zuwerink, Betty J., N2837. 


To be captains, Army Medical Specialist 
Corps 

Beitzel, Barbara A., J83. 

Bogrette, Ann, M10167. 

Day, Donna J., J90. 

MacTaggart, Lois, M10171. 

Metcalf, Virginia A., M10164. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3304. All officers are 
subject to physical examination required by 


law. 
To be lieutenant colonels, Army Nurse Corps 


Bennett, Anna R., N2407. 
Blatt, Margaret E., N583. 
Coble, Frances J., N2253. 
Dawley, Harriet A., N644. 
Hogan, Ann E., N1201. 
Johnston, Pauline V., N2140. 
Judd, Florence E., N232. 
King, Mary L., N321. 
Lines, L. Marguerite, N1219. 
McClellan, Iola R., N278. 
Morris, Mary S., N346. 
Peake, Augusta K., N820. 
Peene, Ava L., N663. 
Plunkett, Ollie W., N2060. 
Rodeman, Charlotte R., N601. 
Rosasco, Louise C., N2450. 
Seymore, Dorothy L., N2268. 
Shaw, Vera F., N155. 
‘Thurness, Elizabeth J., N436. 
Wickensheimer, Virginia M., N372. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 
BenDure, Mary L., M10008. 
Buck, Kathryn V., R10130. 
Douglas, Marion D., R10076. 
Lawrence, Mary S., M10103. 
Manchester, Katherine E., R10016. 
Myers, Cordelia, J62. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3298. ll officers are 
= to physical examination required by 
aw. 
To be first lieutenants 


Acosta-Rosario, Rafael B., O78029. 
Adams, Eural E. E., Jr., 075885. 
Adams, James R., 075448. 
Adams, Rudolph, Jr., 075449. 
Addy, Buford W., Jr., 089025. 
Aimi, Alfred C., O75886. 
Alexander, Theodore C., 075459. 
Allen, William L., 088549. 
Amaral, David J., 075887. 
Ambrosino, Richard R., 085829. 
Ankenman, Harold D., 087994. 
Antaya, Michel R., 086986. 
Archer, Caleb J., 078034. 
Armstrong, Raymond L., 075473. 
Arnold, Bruce D., 075889. 
Atkeson, Thomas L., 078035. 
Aylward, James J., Jr., 088559. 
Bailey, Dwayne S., 075890. 
Banyas, Walter, O75896. ? 
Barkley, William A., 086990. 
Barnes, James M., 075899. 
Beatty, Robert C., 075907. 
Beckett, Peter E., O75911. 
Behm, Peter S., 075914. 
Behrens, Helmer H., 077803. 
Bell, Fred V., 075916. 

Benson, William L., Jr., 088005. 
Beran, Joseph J., 086995. 
Bernstein, Donald, 075923. 
Berry, William W., 088571. 
Best, Darrell E., 075925. 

Betke, Herman R., 075928. 
Betters, Richard B., Jr., 075929. 
Biesenbach, Donald E., 085891. 


Biscomb, Donald LeR., 075930. 
Biscomb, Gordon L., O75931. 
Black, Calvin D., 075934. 
Black, Clinton H., O75935. 
Black, Reuben, 078571. 
Bledsoe, Edward P., 087681. 
Boose, Howard R., 3d, O75939. 
Boyd, Eugene T., Sr., O77806. 
Brackett, John R., 088014. 
Brassfield, Bobbie A., 088587. 
Breeding, Gerald L., O75951. 
Brill, Ronald R., 075957. 
Brockway, Frank N., Jr., 077809. 
Brothers, David L., O75962. 
Brown, Fred M., 07781. 

Brown, John, Jr., 078574. 
Brown, Roland D., 087484. 
Brownfield, William I., 080238. 
Bruns, Lawrence D., O75978. 
Bryant, Walter R., 075975. 
Buckley, George M., O75977. 
Budrich, Dudley J., 075979. 
Bull, L. M., Jr., 085302. 

Bunn, Edward J., 085952. 
Burke, Sib H., 088598. 

Burton, Dawson L., D88601. 
Butler, Robert W., 075993. 
Cain, William H., Jr., 075998. 
Canella, Phillip F., Jr., 076004. 
Campbell, Donald M., 076000. 
Carlin, John C., O76005. 
Carruth, George A., 088246. 
Casey, Fred H., O77976. 
Chandler, Richard, Jr., 076009. 
Chapman, Thomas R., 077814. 
Chesak, Charles D., 088619. 
Chick, Edward E., 085501. 
Christensen, Neal R., 085737. 
Clark, Donald P., 088624. 
Clark, Donald R., O77815. 
Coats, John I., 076014. 
Cockrell, Allen A., Jr., 075340. 
Cohan, Morton D., 088031. 
Collins, Philip J.,O76021. 
Conkel, Ronald P., 076025. 
Connors, Donald L., 076027. 
Coop, Harold L., Jr., O77821. 
Copp, Willard C., 085144. 
Cordell, Terry D., 077822. 
Corey, Robert J., O77823. 
Coulter, Richard V., 087712. 
Crane, George R., O76039. 
Crane, Kenneth C., 087715. 
Crognale, Joachim A., 076044. 
Cunningham, James G., 088639. 
Curbow, Gerald D., O76049. 
Dacey, John C., O76051. 

Daly, George M., 088642. 
Dalzell, Gary W., 088643. 
Damrill, Ronald E., 077826. 
Davenport, David C., 078048. 
Davoli, James O., 080244. 
DeBerardino, Anthony, O76065. 
DeGraw, Andrew E., Jr., O77827. 
Dennison, Gary V., O77828. 
Dickerson, Jon R., O76075. 
Dickson, David J., 078053. 
Dillon, Oliver W., 077829. 


Doherty, Theodore L., Jr., 077830. 


Donnelly, Robert W., 085745. 
Duncan, Donald R., 076092. 
Edge, John S., O76099. 

Emery, Ronald H., 082322. 
Encell, John H., Jr., 086115. 
Ensley, George H., Jr., 078059. 
Evans, Robert H., 085320. 
Farrar, Kendall, 076111. 
Fassl, Laverne F., 088673. 
Fickett, Richard K., 076119. 
Fiely, Linus H., 076120. 
Fitzgerald, Donald G., O77839. 
Fitzpatrick, Paul F., 076125. 
Flick, William R., 07784. 
Fogle, William L., O77842. 
Foster, William R., Sr., 076131. 
Fouratt, Enos J., Jr., 076132. 
Frank, Laurence A., Jr., 076133. 
Fry, James R., O77844. 
Furlong, William J.,O77845. 
Gaebel, John L., 087749. 


Gaffney, James J., 076140. 
Gallagher, Harold D., 078584. 
Gallahorn, James T., 3d, O77846. 
Gardner, Eli, 077848. 

Gasper, John M., Jr., O77851. 
Gerstenberger, Clayton R., 087522. 
Gill, Howard J., O77852. 

Gill, Joseph T., Jr., O77853. 
Gleason, James E., 076157. 
Gleeson, William J., 087753. 
Goldner, Robert S., 076162. 
Goldsmith, Stanley I., 076163. 
Gordon, Dudley J., 088702. 
Gordon, Robert L., 076166. 
Gosnell, Carlos D., 088703. 
Graves, Roy M., O77987. 

Gray, Ernest D., O77854. 
Greene, Dannis S., O76174. 
Griffin, George F., O77856. 
Griffin, Richard E., 076177. 
Griffiths, Richard E., 076178. 
Gruber, Lee C., 088713. 

Gumbs, Selvin F., Jr., 087768. 
Haltiner, Robert G., 084711. 
Hannen, William M., 088087. 
Harris, Bryan D., O76195. 

Hart, Jack S., O76200. 

Hartke, Harry J., 3d, O76201. 
Harwood, Michael S., 088725. 
Hatcher, Joseph F., 085558. 
Hefford, Robert A., O76209. 
Hehemann, George J., 087783. 
Hernandez, Ruben M., 076212. 
Herrera, Charles D., 076213. 
Hoffman, Lawrence W., 076229. 
Holbrook, Jack H., 076233. 
Holcomb, Samuel A., 087794. 
Holroyd, Donald E., 0762365. 
Hopkins, Richard K., 076238. 
Horne, Billie D., 076240. 
Houts, Ray A., 076241. 

Howell, Raymond K., 076244. 
Hughes, Frank A., 076249. 
Hurst, Thomas K., 076254. 
Irish, Kenneth M., Jr., 085773. 
Isett, Robert L., Jr., O76259. 
Jambon, Orleans A., 076264. 
Jansen, Edward F., 089076. 
Jentz, Edward M., 076267. 
Johnson, Edward H., Jr., 087537. 
Johnson, Jackie F., 076270. 
Johnson, Ransom, Jr., O78076. 
Joyce, Warren C., 076275. 
Keller, Steven S., O76286. 
Kelly, James J., O76289. 
Keville, Clarence H., Jr., 088767. 
Kibitz, George D., O77874. 
Kilpatrick, Thomas M., 077875. 
King, Edwin C., O77876. 

King, James H., Jr., 087821. 
Knowles, Emanuel H., 076307. 
Koehnke, Joseph A., 087825. 
Kraus, John H., 087829. 
Krimmer, John A., 076314. 
Kuehn, Walter, Jr., 089237. 
Kurgvel, Jaan, O77878. 

Kwak, John J., Sr., 088774. 
Lambo, Jerry D., 085195. 
Langley, James C., 078084. 
Lanzillo, Eugene R., 088780. 
Larsen, Roger G., O77880. 
Laurson, Toivo, O77881. 
LeBlanc, Richard A., 076327. 
Lee, William E., Jr., 088784. 
Leech, Earl W., 076330. 

Leins, David V., Jr., 078087. 
Lembcke, John D., 085789. 
Lesh, Burton A., 076336. 
L’Hommedieu, Richard F., 076340. 
Liles, Michael S., 085344. 
Litwiller, Gavin D., 087839. 
Loftus, Martin R., O76348. 
Lowe, Nicholas C., O77888. 
Ludlum, Henry B., Jr., O77889. 
Lufburrow, Robert P., 089097. 
Lundgren, Duwayne C., 078599. 
Madden, Hugh A., 076363. 
Maffett, Fletcher H., 088803. 
Maggalet, Theodore F., Jr., O76364. 
Majure, Jerry A., O76366. 
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Mangrum, Oren D., O77892. 
Marr, Francis W., 085032. 
Marshall, Richard H., O88139. 
Martin, Alfred L., Jr., O88809. 
Martin, Robert W., 076375. 
Mason, William B., 089204. 
Massey, John P., O77898. 
Matheson, Edgar McK., 088141. 
Matsuo, Herbert T., 087846. 
Matthews, Allan L., Jr., O78094. 
Mays, Carroll G., 076380. 
McAdams, Michael C., O'76397. 
McCarthy, Robert A., 076401. 
McDonald, Francis W., Jr., 076409. 
McGee, Milton J., O76411. 
McGivern, Parlan L., 088822. 
McKenzie, Leon C., O76414. 
McKnabb, Lee O., 076419. 
McLam, Alan C., O'76420. 
McNerney, Charles D., 2d, O77895. 
Megna, Joseph J., O76383. 
Meininger, Herbert N., 088829. 
Mernaugh, Paul F., O77898. 
Meskunas, Edward F., 076387. 
Mondok, Robert R., O76435. 
Moore, James W., O77904. 
Morales, Steve G., O76439. 
Morgan, Jack E., 088846. 
Morin, Raymond J., Jr., 088160. 
Morris, Alva J., O87859. 
Morrison, Leo S., Jr., 076443. 
Morse, David L., 085625. 
Muir, Glenn L., 076451. 
Mullins, Lawrence E., 088162. 
Munyan, William G., 085630. 
Nale, Billy E., O77908. 

Newell, Edward W., 076464. 
Nicholas, Frank E., O76466. 
Nichols, Richard E., 076467. 
Nix, Crispus C., O77912. 
Norberg, William G., 088166. 
Noznesky, Peter H., 076471. 
Oates, David T., O78111. 
Oden, Lesley E., 077914. 
Owens, Sammy L., 076484. 
Panneton, Alfred G., O77917. 
Paris, William, 078113. 
Parker, Jerry S., 087870. 
Parker, Travis W., 087871. 
Peake, Hayden B., 086621. 
Pearce, Joseph R., O76501. 
Pease, James W., 087879. 
Peiper, Richard W., O76505. 
Penick, Billy R., O77918. 
Pierre, Allan, O76511. 

Pipes, Jack R., Jr., 088472. 
Plonk, Donald C., O77921. 
Pluta, Russell F., 076516. 
Pompa, John R., 087586. 
Poteat, James D., O77922. 
Priddy, Bobby E., Sr., 079612. 
Prince, Jimmy G., O76529. 
Proeschel, Donald L., O88886. 
Proffit, Ray B., 077923. 
Radcliff, William A., 088889. 


Ratterman, Bernard W., Jr., 076539. 


Reagan, Jerry E., 088892. 
Reback, Herman R., 087598. 
Revels, James W., 077927. 
Reynolds, James A., O88896. 
Rilling, Henry C., 085368. 
Ritchie, Thomas A., 076558. 
Roberts, Birchard R., O76559. 
Robinson, James B., 089283. 
Rodgers, Thurman D., 076564. 
Ruane, Douglas A., O76573. 
Rutherford, Frank E., 077930. 
Ryan, Gerald E., O77931. 
Sanders, Milton D., O76585. 
Sanders, Walter M., 087908. 
Sargent, Norbert J., O76590. 
Sarver, Richard E.,.O77933. 
Satterthwaite, George, 2d, O76501. 
Schwendinger, Charles J., 077985. 
Scoville, Oscar G., O'76602. 
Seay, Michael, O76604. 

Sera, George N., 078124. 

Serna, Albert L., 34, 088924. 
Shamrock, Keith J., O76615. 
Shannon, John D., 089316. 
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Shaver, Charles W., Jr., 076618. 
Shea, Charles E., 3d, 085664. 
Sheldon, William W., 088926. 
Shepard, James C., 076621. 
Sherwood, Dan L., O77937. 
Sibley, Robert A., 078125. 

Sims, Charles O., 3d, 088936. 
Skaife, Stanley T., O76636. 
Skillman, Charles S., Jr., 076637. 
Slofer, Bernard P., O76639. 
Slowinski, Donald J., 076640. 
Smith, Edmund G., O76642. 
Smith, William J., 088044. 
Smyth, Rome D., 078563. 
Snare, Ross W., Jr., 080229. 
Snooks, James P., 3d, O76652. 
Sowell, Arnold M., 078616. 
Speicher, William F., 088953. 
Stalker, Paul R., 078023. 
Stanners, Jerry K., 078024. 
Steedly, Ronald E., 078618. 
Stewart, Jessie E., O76668. 

Stiff, Frederick F., O77942. 
Stocky, Peter DeW., O76672. 
Stokes, John P., 3d, O76673. 
Stone, Frank N., 078132. 
Strickler, William H., 085378. 
Summers, Harry G., Jr., O76680. 
Takach, Michael A., 076684. 
Taylor, John E., O76687. 

Tear, Harry R., Jr., O77948. 
Teasley, Harry N., Jr., 088971. 
Telfer, Jon R., 088214. 

Temple, William F., 077949. 
Thomas, Edward J. F., O77951. 
Thompson, James E., Jr., 078134. 
Tobiason, Allan R., O76699. 
Todd, George K., Jr., 076701. 
Tuck, John S., O76706. 

Upham, Laurence B., O77954. 
Valverde-Lara, Fernando E., 078140. 
Van Ausdall, Rice L., 076716. 
Victorson, William S., 087960. 
Wagner, Robert E., O87653. 
Walker, Costelle B., 076724. 
Walker, Jack A., 078145. 
Walton, LeRoy, 076730. 
Waterman, William R., 076733. 
Weatherman, James A., 087658. 
Webb, Robert H., Jr., 078150. 
Wesley, Clemon H., 089004. 
White, Jewel G., 089008. 
White, Richard C., 076747. 
Williams, Forrest H., Jr., 076752. 
Williams, Glen W., 087971. 
Williams, Lavester L., O78153. 
Williams, Samuel, O76755. 
Wilson, John P., Jr., 089310. 
Wood, Nelson V., O77965. 
Woolley, John E., O76767. 

To be first lieutenants, Women’s Army Corps 

Armstrong, Mary P., L569. 
Dial, Retta F., L562. 
Hallman, Jane I., L577. 
Jump, Janice G., L564. 

O’Claire, Joyce W., L572. 

To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 
Adcock, Bobby R., 075450. 
Barber, Leroy M., Jr., 088560. 
Bastron, Frederick C., O77802. 
Burkett, Samuel L., Jr., 088599. 
Conklin, Robert D., 076026. 
Davis, John F., 088645. 
Eberwine, James A., 088667. 
French, George R., 088685. 
Greene, Marion F., Jr., 084993. 
Hawkins, Sanders F., 076207. 
Hayes, James H., 088728. 
Hudson, James F., 088748. 
Jacobs, Claude G., Jr., 088402. 
Johnson, William H., Jr., 078591. 
Koch, Joseph L., 086380. 
Lafleur, George J., 085194. 
Leeder, Laird G., Jr., 086411. 
Lines, Max M., 087547. 
McDermott, Frank E., 088819. 
O’Haver, Donald R., 088463. 
Pascal, Harold S., 085065. 
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Reynolds, David G., 087595. 
Simnacher, Bruce D., 076628. 
Upham, Robert W., Jr., 088218. 
Walls, Neal H., 089159. 

Wood, Malcolm H., Jr., 089015. 
Woodward, William E., 084302. 
Yeats, Christopher S., O76774. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


Matsumoto, Eleanor M., N2934. 
Tinklenberg, Esther J., N2976. 


The following-named persons for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, from the tempo- 
rary disability retired list, under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, sections 
1211, 3442, and 3447: 


To be lieutenant colonel 
Thomas, John LeRoy, 019958. 
To be major 
Chittenden, Albert Oliver, 031574. 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in the 
grade specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3285, 3286, 
3287, and 3288: 

To be major 

Strnad, Joseph John, 037497. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be majors 


Sundby, Selmar Allan, 02018943. 

Wetherington, Lonnie Zelotis, Jr., 
01798093. 

To be captains 

Amos, Cari Richard, Jr., 02208122, 

Clark, Warren Lynwood, 02021711. 

Cramer, Arthur James, 01688578. 

Cruz, Alfred James, 01107884. 

George, Kenneth Elias, 02203018. 

Groff, Guy, Jr., 01115608. 

Wolffe, Peter DeForest, 02041388. 


To be first lieutenants 


Anderson, Robert Lewis, 05700612. 
Barnwell, Kenneth Vaughan, 04013338. 
Clelan, Joseph Robert, 04059071. 
Dross, Allen Edward, 05700155. 

Elton, Robert George, 04030333. 

Eure, Samuel Lee, 04047156. 

Lain, John Charles, 04014509. 

Lynn, Robert Graham, 04032984. 
Mooney, Robert Emmet, Jr., 05700931. 
Myers, Clair Gordon, 04031096. 
Newlin, Edgar Christian, III, 04046655. 
Nicholas, Elwood Berton, 04062748. 
Philippsen, Werner Christ, 02103990. 
Pospisil, Viadimir Aurelius, 04024917. 
Reid, Wilbur Eugene, 04075264. 


To be second lieutenants 


Adkins, Donald Vandelin, 05203376. 
Aston, Milton Levoy, 05401272. 
Bickford, James Estill, 05209035. 
Biddle, Albert, 05302170. 

Burke, Allan Richard, 05503321. 
Child, John, 05003826. 

Clark, Howard Walter, 05000283. 
Davis, Ronald William, 05303854. 
Evans, James Arthur, 04084615. 
Faulhaber, John Martin, 04084951. 
Finch, Edwin Boyer, 05504832. 
Horton, Lowrey Phillips, 05401953. 
Hunter, Howard William, Jr., 03091654. 
Hyman, Stanley Herbert, 05200137. 
Jacobs, Bruce Vernon, 05504125. 
McDermott, Joseph Barry, 04032738. 
Napper, John Lyman, 05505140. 
Neumann, Thomas Willard, 05401726. 
O'Dell, Ersal Dan, 05403087. 
Paddock, Alfred Harlan, Jr., 05304251. 
Pfabe, Eldon Max, 04018584. 

Powell, William Earl, 01941301. 

Rice, Howard Parker, Jr., 05402780. 
Schrader, Johnie Richard, 05401991. 
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Smith, Fletcher B., Jr., 05302661. 
Stephans, Richard Allan, 05504383. 
Tarbet, Kenneth Dale, 05703372. 
Wolfe, June Elmer, Jr., 05304746. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, 
3291, 3294, and 3311: 


To be major, Medical Corps 
Bullock, Matthew Heyer, 02213156. 
To be captains, Chaplains 


Benson, John Donnell, 0987672. 
Egan, Thomas Francis, 02274663. 
Lynch, Paul Joseph, 02274015. 
Reed, John Edwards, 0947838. 


To be captains, Dental Corps 


Fico, Anthony Richard, 04068120. 
Larson, Harold Richard, 01875304. 
o’Connor, Tod Wallace, 04051079. 
Sweeney, Thomas Patrick, 04055549. 


To be captains, Medical Corps 


Go, Sumio, 05701310. 
Kmiecik, Joseph Edward, 04055415. 
Steuer, George Zikmund, 04023322. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 
Landen, Betty Ruth, M54301430. 
To be first lieutenants, Chaplains 
Adickes, Donald Kriete, 02289577. 
Collard, Robert William, 05407716. 


Forsberg, Paul Oscar, 04022811. 
Gremmels, Delbert William, 02294705. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 


Broussard, William Joseph, 02298003. 
Burke, Robert Clair, 04050511. 
Darr, Joseph Leo, 05203559. 

Gilford, Lawrence Marshall. 

Lennox, Kenneth Walter. 

McCarty, Richard John, 04077769. 
Meland, Richard Andrew, 02297966. 
Miertschin, Melvin Albert, 02297843. 
Nagy, John Louis, 02297968. 

O’Brien, John Francis, 02295462. 
Rambaud, Jacques Jean, 02295357. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Broadfoot, Bobby Eugene, 04063173. 

To be first lieutenant, Women’s Army Corps 
Ledoux, Therese Annette, L1020010. 


To be second lieutenant, Medical Service 
Corps 
Reuter, Leroy Howard, 05305694 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade 
and corps specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3285, 
3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 
Walter Barnes, Jr. 
Meyer Kabot 
Leo Joseph Kottas 
Nelson Henry Lund 
Walter Edwin Shain 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 3285, 
3286, 3287, and 3288: 


Ralph E. Adams, Jr. 

David Leon Adelsperger 
John Michael Agee 
William Holland Allbritten 
Cullen Selvin Allen 
Frederick Lee Alvarez 
Chester Eugene Anderson 
Gary Milton Andreas 
Michael Emil Andreola 
Richard Radcliffe Atkinson 


George William Aust, Jr. 
James William Ball 
Thomas Earl Baumgardner 
William Frederick Beck 
George Daniel Beitzel, III 
Charles Dunlap Benson 
Leonard Alexander Boreski 
Charles Theodore Borg 
Allan Spencer Boss 

James Peter Brannan 
Ulyus Odell Brinkley 
Willie Earl Brock 
Lawrence Dean Brooks 
Gary Harlan Brux 

Robert Horace Burleigh 
John Michael Busch 
Robert Coleman Caldwell 
Robert Wesley Caldwell 
Robert Joseph Chainski 
David Lee Click 

Richard Collens 

Jon Calvin Conner 

James Daniel Coogan, Jr. 
Richard Leroy Copeland 
David Lee Coppin 

Reginald Douglas Court 
William Wayne Cox 

Larry Walter Crandall 
Edward Hawksley Cummings 
Jeris Allan Danielson 
Robert William Darby 
Walter Joseph Delay 

Hugh Wayne Denny 
Enrique Rafael de Orbeta 
Robert Gordon Duchouquette 
Newton Edward Eisenhart, Jr. 
James Ashley Endicott, Jr. 
George Howard Fasching 
Walter Holmberg Fausel 
Domenick Albert Fioravanti 
Roger Leon Fitzsimonds 
Richard Elgar Francis 
Russell John Frazian 
Anthony Cyril Germann 
David Wheeler Gledhill 
James Burton Gordon 
Leonard Thomas Graham 
Carl Benito Haas 

John Gordon Handly 
Martin Joseph Harris, Jr. 
John William Hawkins 
John Francis Hickey 
Thomas Kenneth Hightower 
Jim Earl Hinds 

Thomas Francis Hogan 
Howard James Hoppe 

John Lee Hradesky 

Melvin Thomas Huffine 
George Fredrick Isham 
Donald Blake Jackson 
George Buchanan Jay 
Marvin Richard Jensen 
John Francis Jeszenszky 
Anthony Johnson 

Joseph Wilson Johnston II 
Charles Frederick Jones 
Larry Emmett Joyce 
Richard Harris Kamerling 
John Joseph Kilfoil 
Douglas Tom Koehler 
Philip Michael Kwasny 
Don Edward Labberton 
Norman Arthur Lavigne 
James Edward Leonard 
John Lee Levy 

Sterling Monroe Lewis, Jr. 
Owen Charles Lichtenwalner 
Elliot Saul Lipson 

Leonard John Loomis 
Michael Eugene Maguire 
Robert Nicholas Mallardi 
Samuel Louis Marks 
Raymond Wayne Maurer 
Thomas Harrison McPherson 
Bill Eugene Miller 

Warren George Millett 
Edwin Alexander Mitchell 
Stuart Gifford Mitchell 
Tilden Abney Mitchell III 


John Joseph Montgomery 
Joseph Lee Morabit 
Michael Lee Mosbrooker 
Michael Yerger Moss 
Robert Carroll Murphy 
Marvin Roy Murray, Jr. 
Reed James Myrick 

Karl Frederick Nagel 
Earman Douglas O’Brey 
John Henry Oliver 

Philip Wyatt Payne 
Donald Raymond Provasi 
John Gill Quinlan 
Arnoldo Roldan Ramirez 
Kenneth Randall 
Raymond Richards Rau 
William Lawrence Reddy 
David Hilmar Redemann 
Jean Douglas Reed 
James Anthony Rekowski 
David James Richards 
Richard Allan Robken 
Terrance James Rose 
Howard William Roth, Jr. 
Terrance William Ryan 
Garry Arthur Scharberg 
Theodore Duane Schultz 
Paul Segas 

George Eustace Sgourakes 
Donald Earl Smith 
Donald James Snyder 
Donald Edward Sobek 
Ronald Kay Sprague 
Henry Albert Spreha, Jr. 
Ronald James Sprengeler 
William Harold Sprinsky 
Jerome Ernest Stauber 
Richard Lynn Stevens 
Byron Clark Stone 

John McVay Svoboda 
Richard Arland Thompson 
Benjamin Roy Timmerman 
Gary Eugene Vanderslice 
Stanley Francis Versaw 
David Dahl Wecker 
Ronald Lee Weimer 
Robert Winway Weinhold 
Ronald Edward Wernitznig 
Mason William Wheeler 
Leo Edward Wildenthaler 
James Richard Wilson, Jr. 
Robert Lawrence Winston 
Robert Alvin Witcher 
Charles Asa Woodbeck 
Shyron Levan Worlund 





CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 


the Senate May 27, 1960: 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Hugh F. Penn, Hartselle. 
Eugene Williamson, Orrville. 


ALASKA 


William H. Lamme, Kodiak. 
Hardy A. Peters, Tanana. 


ARIZONA 


Frederick J. Bolender, Chandler. 
William J. Mason, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS 
James W. Lipscomb, Jr., England. 
CALIFORNIA 


William F. Evans, Ducor. 
Shirley J. McLean, Keene. 
William C. Atkinson, Valley Center. 


CONNECTICUT 


Ralph W. Farnum, North Stonington. 
Herbert R. Trolle, Springdale. 


DELAWARE 
Martin M. Wflliams, Kenton. 
FLORIDA 
Charles T. Perry, Maitland. 
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John P. Hunt, Jackson. 
Alexander P. Dempster, Milledgeville. 
Ann 8S. Cole, Montezuma. 
Robert L. White, Trenton. 
HAWAIZ 
Sachiko M. Toyofuku, Aiea. 
IDAHO 
E. Ione Clark, Challis. 
George L. Crapo, Idaho Falls. 
ILLINOIS 
Loren C. Bowman, Greenup. 
Richard R. Michelsen, Huntley. 
John L. Knight, McLeansboro. 
IOWA 
Dick W. McCauley, Carlisle. 
Kenneth A. Jensen, Massena. 
Oliver H. Wisgerhof, Sully. 
KANSAS 
Ward A. Hutchinson, Logan. 
Lyle E. Rafferty, Mankato. 
Howard J. Chambers, Minneapolis. 
Charles W. Baxter, Wamego. 
Aubrey N. McAtee, Waterville. 
KENTUCKY 
Ada Lee Davis, Hardyville. 
LOUISIANA 
Mpyrtie B. Jett, Athens. 
Beverly H. Fabacher, Port Barre. 
MAINE 
Robert C. Fisher, Oakfield. 
Louis W. Bowden, Orrington. 
MARYLAND 
Walter F. Coppersmith, Jr., Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Alice F. Donovan, Pinehurst. 
Joseph H. Boucher, South Carver. 
MICHIGAN 
Morris E. Parish, Coopersville. 
Shirley F. Thorne, Horton. 
Georgia E. Larsen, Newaygo. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Arthur Y. Banks, Columbus. 
Norman J. Stockstill, Picayune. 
Faban S. Clark, Ripley. 
MISSOURI 
Robert H. Hunter, East Prairie. 
MONTANA 
Edson G. Hedges, Park City. 
NEBRASKA 
Carl J. Mann, Hoskins, 
M. Ruth Shaver, Primrose. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Russell N. Holm, Derry. 
NEW JERSEY 
John R. Wert III, Hopewell. 
NEW MEXICO 
Margaret P. Epps, Columbus. 
Leon F. Dryden, Ruidoso. 
NEW YORK 
Roy E. Jenne, Hermon. 
Elaine L. Bruce, Moira. 
Stanley Wolak, New York Mills. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Louis J. Wanner, New England. 
Frank V. Jansky, Ross. 
Clifford W. Hackett, Sarles. 
OHTO 
Charles A. Roemer, Brunswick. 
Robert L. Rhodes, South Charleston. 
Chester W. Bailey, Youngstown. 
OKLAHOMA 
Hugh D. Cockrell, Eagletown. 
Virgil W. Morris, Gotebo. 
Billy D. Hafner, Orlando. 
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OREGON 
Vernetia M. Hadley, Bly. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Arthur J. Rodgers, Jr., Blue Ball. 
Edwin K. Oaks, Cherry Tree. 
Robert A. Yeager, Sunbury. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Paul H. Wilkes, Chester. 
Elbert E. Rivers, Mount Croghan. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Violet D. Lindell, La Bolt. 
Cecil L. Fitzgerald, Rockham, 
Walter A. Farl, Watertown. 
Orvin F. Henrichs, Winfred. 
TENNESSEE 
James W. Price, Cornersville. 
Thurman L. Jackson, St. Joseph. 
TEXAS 
Dudley B. Lawson, Alto. 
Geraldine H. Morris, Brownsboro. 
W. E. Boyd, Jr., Iredell. 
Maynard D. Fowler, Malakoff. 
Walter D. Stephens, Sabinal. 
UTAH 
LeRoy Soelberg, Jr., Grantsville. 
Howard D. Knight, Parowan. 
VERMONT 
Winston M. Churchill, Graniteville. 
VIRGINIA 


William E. Humphreys, Clarksville. 
William R. Holt, South Boston. 
George A. Carpenter, Woodberry Forest. 


WISCONSIN 
Edgar F. Antoine, Belgium. 


Roland J. Anderson, Hazelhurst. 
Shirleigh L. Collins, Melrose. 





NOMINATIONS WITHDRAWN 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate May 27, 1960: 
POSTMASTERS 
Robert V. Loft, to be postmaster at Capton, 
in the State of Illinois. 


George O. Mauk, to be postmaster at Yolyn, 
in the State of West Virginia. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, May 27, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
and was called to order by the Speaker 
pro tempore, Mr. McCorMAck. 





DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Speaker: 

May 27, 1960. 

I hereby designate the Honorable John W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Sam RAYBuRN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 112:6: The righteous shall be 
held in everlasting remembrance. 

O Thou God of our fathers, who didst 
gird them with the armor of the Lord 
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in their times of terror and tragedy, we 
are about to commemorate with grati- 
tude and reverence one of the great days 
in the calendar of our national life. 

We thank Thee for the courage and 
devotion of those men and women who 
gave themselves so sacrificially to safe- 
guard our heritage of freedom and 
democracy. 

May that day soon come when inter- 
national claims and disputes shall never 
again be submitted to the dreadful arbit- 
rament of war, with its terrible toll of 
bloodshed and suffering, but when men 
and nations shall have enough wisdom 
to submit them to arbitration and sin- 
cerity and honor enough to abide by 
the decisions. 

Grant that the mind and heart of man 
may be tempered by some fimer essence 
of the moral and spiritual virtues and 
may we eagerly avail ourselves of the 
resources and reserves of divine help as 
we labor for peace and good will among 
men. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 118. An act to prohibit the severance 
of service connection which has been in effect 
for 10 or more years, except under certain 
limited conditions; 

H.R. 276. An act to amend section 3011 of 
title 38, United States Code, to establish a 
new effective date for payment of additional 
compensation for dependents; 

H.R. 641. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make uniform the marriage 
date requirements for service-connected 
death benefits; 

H.R. 1402. An act for the relief of Leandro 
Pastor, Jr., and Pedro Pastor; 

H.R. 1463. An act for the relief of Johan 
Karel Christoph Schlichter; 

H.R. 1519. An act for’ the relief of the 
legal guardian of Edward Peter Callas, a 


minor; 

H.R. 3107. An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Nuth; 

H.R. 3253. An act for the relief of Ida 
Magyar; 

H.R. 3827. An act for the relief of Jan P. 
Wilczynski; 

H.R. 4763. An act for the relief of Josette 
A. M. Stanton; 

H.R. 7036. An act for the relief of William 
J. Barbiero; 

H.R. 7502. An act to revise the determina- 


tion of basic pay of certain deceased veter- 
ans in computing dependency and indemnity 
compensation payable by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; 

H.R. 8217. An act for the relief of Orville 
J. Henke; 

H.R. 8238. An act to authorize and direct 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service to make a study and report to Con- 
gress, from the standpoint of the public 
health, of the discharge of substances into 
the atmosphere from the exhausts of motor 
vehicles; 

E.R. 8798. An act for the relief of Romeo 
Gasparini; 
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H.R. 8806. An act for the relief of the 
Philadelphia General Hospital; 

H.R. 9470. An act for the relief of E. W. 
Cornett, Sr., and E. W. Cornett, Jr.; 

H.R.9752. An act for the relief of K. J. 
McIver; 

H.R. 9785. An act to provide for equitable 
adjustment of the insurance status of certain 
members of the Armed Forces; 

H.R. 9788. An act to amend section 3104 
of title 38, United States Code, to prohibit 
the furnishing of benefits under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration to 
any child on account of the death of more 
than one parent in the same parental line; 

H.R. 9983. An act to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; 

H.R.10703. An act to grant a waiver of 
national service life insurance premiums to 
certain veterans who become totally disabled 
in line of duty between the date of applica- 
tion and the effective date of their insurance; 

H.R. 10898. An act to amend section 315 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional compensation for seriously disabled 
veterans having four or more children. 

H.R. 10947. An act for the relief of Aladar 
Szoboszlay; 

H.R. 11190. An act for the relief of Cora 
V. March; and 

H.R. 11405. An act to provide for the treat- 
ment of income from discharge of indebted- 
ness of a railroad corporation in a receiver- 
ship proceeding or in a proceeding under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act commenced 
before January 1, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1542. An act for the relief of Biagio 
D’Agata; 

H.R. 6081. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Emery C. Jones; 

H.R. 9322. An act to make permanent the 
existing suspension of duties on certain 
coarse wool; and 

H.R. 9881. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing provisions of law relating to the 
free importation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States under 
Government orders. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.700. An act for the relief of Mladen 
Carrara, Tonina Carrara, Ante Carrara, and 
Zvonko Carrara; 

S.993. An act for the relief of Christos G. 
Diavatinos; 

8.1235. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to enter into contracts for the 
conduct of research in the field of meteor- 
ology and to authorize installation of Gov- 
ernment telephones in certain private homes; 

S. 1454. An act for the relief of Keitha L. 
Baker; 

S. 1545. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimina- 
tion of a hearing in certain cases under sec- 
tion 408; 

S.1889. An act to authorize the transfer 
of three units of the Fort Belknap Indian 
irrigation project to the landowners within 
the project; 

S. 2113. An act for the relief of George K. 
Caldwell; 

8.2277. An act for the relief of the Geo. D. 
Emery Co.; 
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S. 2375. An act to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to pro- 
vide an exemption from the provisions of 
such part for the emergency transportation 
of any motor vehicle in interstate or foreign 
commerce by towing; 

S. 2634. An act to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
relative to the return of certain alien prop- 
erty interests; 

S. 2740. An act for the relief of Julia 
Sukkar; 

S. 2744. An act to extend the term of design 
patent No. 21,053, dated September 22, 1891, 
for a badge, granted to George Brown Goode, 
and assigned to the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; 

S. 2830. An act to amend the Library Serv- 
ices Act in order to extend for 5 years the 
authorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2867. An act to give effect to the con- 
vention between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Cuba for the conservation of shrimp, 
signed at Habana, August 15, 1958; 

S. 2942. An act for the relief of Eugene 
Storme; 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 to provide for increased repre- 
sentation by regional banks for coooperatives 
on the Board of Directors of the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives; 

S. 3025. An act to amend title II of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3032. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Pisar; 

S. 3049. An act for the relief of Oh Chun 
Soon; 

S.3070. An act to provide for the removal 
of the restriction on use with respect to cer- 
tain lands in Morton County, N. Dak., con- 
veyed to the State of North Dakota on July 
20, 1955; 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of Anne-Marie 
Stehlin; 

S. 3140. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Problems of 
Small Towns and Rural Counties; 

S.3179. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for construction of 
facilities for the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory; 

S. 3366. An act to amend title 19, United 
States Code, sections 871 and 3056, to pro- 
vide penalties for threats against the suc- 
cessors to the Presidency and to authorize 
their protection by the Secret Service; 

S. 3420. An act to provide further for per- 
missible writing and printing on third- and 
fourth-class matter, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3429. An act to amend section 216(b) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to permit the appointment of U.S. nationals 
to the Merchant Marine Academy. 





MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the House of Representatives 
will soon write another chapter in its 
quest for peace and understanding 
among all nations. 

I refer to the approaching debate on 
appropriations for the Mutual Security 
Program hailed by the President, the 
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Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as an in- 
valuable part of our national defense 
structure. 

One thing that impresses me most 
about the reaction of the public to this 
program is the type of organizations and 
groups of citizens which have rallied to 
the defense of this program because of 
their considered opinion that it is essen- 
tial in the defense of freedom. 

I was particularly impressed when I 
learned that the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States have endorsed 
the Mutual Security Program, and have 
called upon the Congress not to cripple 
the program by reducing appropriations 
below the minimum needs determined by 
the President. 

Their pleas have now been joined by 
those of the American Legion, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
and the American Veterans of World 
War II, three organizations which have 
been in the forefront of the fight to 
maintain a strong national defense pos- 
ture. 

There we have as broad a basis of 
national public support as one could find 
allied on a single issue: Labor, business 
and management, and war veterans. 

I will include the letters and state- 
ments of these five great organizations 
in the Recorp following these remarks: 
STATEMENT OF LovuIs G. FELDMANN, Com- 

MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE VETERANS OF For- 

EIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES UPON His 

RECENT RETURN FROM AN INSPECTION TRIP 

TO EUROPE, MIDDLE EAST, AND NORTH AFRICA 

ON THE AMERICAN FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 

There is no doubt of the effectiveness of our 
high level governmental programs financed 
and carried out by various agencies of our 
Government. However, I am convinced that 
while the literate of the Asian, Middle East 
and African countries know the value of these 
programs, the people in the villages who will 
never see them, or if they do, may never un- 
derstand them to be examples of American 
generosity. 

Despite known and admitted errors in the 
foreign aid program, the fact is, it is suc- 
ceeding. If it were otherwise, Communist 
leaders would not frantically devote tremen- 
dous efforts in every conceivable propaganda 
media to spend fabulous sums of money to 
minimize our success and to deny our hu- 
mane intentions. 





RESOLUTION 76 

“Section (b) Favors a strong, supple, and 
effective mutual security program as a 
fundamental element of our foreign policy. 

“Section (p) Recommends expansion of 
the mutual security program and extension 
of technical and economic assistance to 
Latin American countries.” 

The above are parts of Resolution No. 76 
adopted by AMVETS National Convention in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., August 27-30, 1959. 


NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, MARTIN B. MCKNEALLY, MUSTERS 
LEGIONNAIRES FOR ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT 
OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY BUDGET OF PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 26.—The national 

commander of the American Legion called 

upon the nearly 3 million members of the 


SIM EER ES 
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American Legion to support the mutual se- 
curity budget now under discussion in the 
. Commander McKneally said: 

“Every citizen of the United States and 
every American Legionnaire should indicate 
immediately to his Congressman and to his 
Senators support for the mutual security 
program proposed by President Eisenhower. 

“No more important a national defense 
effort can be so quickly produced as that of 
military aid to our fellow nations of the 
NATO Organization. The recent behavior of 
the Western Powers exemplified by their im- 
mediate solidarity behind the vicious de- 
struction of the summit conferences by 
Nikita Khrushchev, offers our Nation and its 
allies proof of how thorough is Communist 
unity. 

“Our allies need, and must have, the sup- 
port at the level of the recommended budget 
of the President. By this means alone can 
we assure for ourselves and our way of life 
the substantial collective security needed to 
face a cruel and vindictive governmental sys- 
tem dedicated to the purpose of destroying 
the precious freedoms of all democracy. 

“Our American Legion, always in the van- 
guard of those who denounce the Godless 
communistic world, mandated for just such 
an evil moment as has been so recently 
forced upon us, resolution No. 644, in our 
1959 National Convention, that the Legion 
does and will, ‘support the military strength 
of NATO.’ 

“Let each of us indicate support of this 
important defense budget with firm, con- 
vincing action to our legislative representa- 
tives. Let us again be those who lead in 
every effort to preserve for ourselves, for the 
world, and for posterity, the proud peace of 
a strong people.”’ 


News From tHE AFL-CIO, May 19, 1960 


AFL-CIO President George Meany sent the 
following letter to all Members of the House 
of Representatives recommending that there 
be no cut of mutual security appropriations: 

“I am deeply disturbed about reports which 
have been appearing in the press that the 
Congress might cut as much as $1.5 billion 
from the mutual security appropriations 
which have been recommended by the Presi- 
dent. The possibility of such action is par- 
ticularly distressing after the very welcome 
action by the Congress last week in approv- 
ing an authorization bill for mutual security 
just slightly under the $4.1 billion level 
requested. 

“As you may know, the AFL-CIO recently 
held in New York its conference on world af- 
fairs. Labor was joined in this conference by 
top spokesmen from our State Department, 
Defense Department, and other widely ac- 
knowledged authorities on foreign policy. As 
a result of these deliberations, American 
labor is more convinced than ever that Com- 
munist imperialism must be fought with 
every means at our command, in every pos- 
sible way. Military preparation is crucial, 
but it will be to no avail if we do not help our 
allies and the uncommitted nations of the 
world continue economic and political re- 
sistance to Communist aggression. 

“I am keenly aware of and sympathetic 
to the problems faced by Members of the 
Congress who find it difficult to support 
foreign aid when the administration refuses 
to give adequate support to domestic meas- 
ures such as aid to education, aid to de- 
pressed areas, and similar measures. We 
have urged passage of such bills and con- 
tinue to do so. America needs such help, 
and can afford it. 

“Our failures in these areas, however, must 
not be permitted to interfere with our obli- 

gations in the world area. There will be 


little value in protecting and extending the 
frontiers of security at home if communism 
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is permitted to extend its frontiers through- 

out the world. . 

“On behalf of American labor, I urge you 
to resist reckless slashing of mutual security 
appropriations. Our freedom and our fu- 
ture are involved.” 

News SERVICE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED States, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 19, 
1960 
President Arthur H. Motley of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United States today 

issued the following appeal for national sup- 
port of mutual security: 

“The unyielding and hostile posture of the 
Soviet Union at the summit conference 
makes it essential that the United States 
and its allies stand up to the threats of 
Communist power with full confidence in 
their unity and strength. 

“Such unity and strength depend, perhaps 
as never before, on the support of a united 
American people for a strong and effective 
mutual security program, which faces the 
possibility of a heavy congressional cut at 
this critical time. 

“Foreign aid is costly, but vital to our 
security. We cannot afford to relax our 
support of indispensable defense establish- 
ments and arrangements throughout the 
non-Communist world. 

“The Congress will soon have to decide 
what level of mutual secturity appropria- 
tions is necessary to fully support the for- 
eign policy of the United States. There is 
a great danger, however, that the people and 
the Congress will become so preoccupied 
with some deficiencies in foreign aid that 
we as a nation will fail to support its basic 
and essential purposes: to strengthen the 
free world and thus provide security against 
Communist aggression. 

“I, therefore, appeal to all citizens—as in- 
dividuals and as groups—to make known to 
Congress their support of an efficiently ad- 
ministered and hard-hitting mutual security 
program that will effectively contribute to 
our defense and to the overall strength of 
our allies and friends abroad.” 





PRESERVATION OF COTTON 
MARKETS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced a bill—H.R. 12334— 
which would partially offset the effect of 
reductions in support prices and reduc- 
tion of acreage of cotton in 1961, and 
which at the same time would not have 
the effect of contributing to the surplus. 

Cotton producers, while not generally 
conscious of the serious situation they 
will face in 1961, will, unless some ac- 
tion through legislation is taken this 
year, suffer an acreage reduction in ex- 
cess of 1 million acres; a reduction in 
price of approximately $17.50 a bale due 
to lowered support prices and a change 
in the formula under which cotton is 
supported, which means a reduction in 
total income of not less than $300 million, 
not taking into account increased costs 
of production which have been mounting 
each year. 

For 3 years, including this year, 
cotton producers have had an option of 
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increasing their plantings under a B 
program, providing they were willing to 
accept a reduction of 15 parity points 
in support price. Farmers who have 
remained within their basic—A pro- 
gram—allotments, will this year be 
eligible to sell their cotton for 75 per- 
cent of parity; those who increase their 
planting under the B program are 
eligible for supports of 60 percent of 
parity. 

Next year, there will be no A and B 
programs, and there will be no oppor- 
tunity for increased planting, although 
the support price for all producers will 
be reduced to 70 percent of parity. In 
addition, the basis for the support price 
will be changed, resulting in a further 
reduction in the support price of $7.50 
a bale. 

The bill which I have introduced does 
two things: First, it would retain the 
support price at the same level which is 
applicable to the 1960 crop under the 
choice A program; second, it would add 
to the national acreage allotment a re- 
serve acreage, to be distributed to each 
State on the basis of the smaller of (a) 
the amount of acreage added to the 1960 
allotment under the B program, or (b) 
20 percent of the State’s share of the 
1960 national acreage allotment and na- 
tional acreage reserve. 

At the outset, I would point out that 
the total national acreage allotment, to- 
gether with the national acreage reserve, 
proposed in this bill, would not produce 
cotton in excess of anticipated and esti- 
mated domestic consumption and ex- 
ports, and would not contribute to any 
increase in present reserve stocks. 

On the other hand, unless some action 
is taken, there is every indication that 
the acreage which will be permitted to be 
planted in 1961 will not produce suffi- 
cient cotton to meet demands, and the 
reserve stocks will be reduced below a 
realistic level and will force the United 
States to further recede from the posi- 
tion it has historically occupied as being 
the largest supplier on the world market. 

I have anticipated the objections 
which will be raised to the legislation I 
have proposed. Those who did not elect 
to increase their plantings under the B 
cLoice program, preferring to accept 
smaller allotments in return for a higher 
price, will point out that that legislation 
provided that such additional allotments 
should not be taken into account in es- 
tablishing future State acreage allot- 
ments. This merely points up the fact 
that some producers are primarily inter- 
ested in price, while others are more in- 
terested in the opportunity to produce. 
There should be no denying the fact that 
the B program offered an opportunity 
for the demonstration of trends, which 
has been a factor in the establishment 
of allotments. 

Costs of production vary widely in dif- 
ferent areas, due principally to varia- 
tions in potential yields; and, generally 
speaking, the higher yield areas also 
represented the highest percentage of 
acreage planted under the B program. 
Recognizing the exception to all rules, I 
think it might be said that, generally 
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speaking, those whose costs were lowest 
represented the greatest number who 
elected to increase their acreage under 
the B program, even though it resulted in 
a support price some 15 parity points be- 
low that guaranteed those who preferred 
to stay within their base allotments. 
Cotton production continues to in- 
crease in other parts of the world. In 
the Soviet Union where production has 
been approximately 7 million bales an- 
nually production is being expanded and 
by 1965 it is estimated the Soviet will 
be producing not less than 10 million 
bales a year. The United States can ill 
afford to sit idly by and permit our his- 
torical markets to be taken over by other 
competitors simply because we do not 
choose to produce. The surest way to 
lose markets is by curtailing supplies. 
Eight million bales of cotton do not 
constitute a surplus. Unless we provide 
the opportunity for increasing acreage 
in 1961 over that which is possible under 
present law, our reserves will be re- 
duced below 8 million bales. Unless 
legislation is passed this year, the high- 
est support price for cotton in 1961 will 
be 70 percent of parity, which will be 
the lowest support price of any com- 
modity on which there are controls— 
rigid production controls. Dairy prod- 
ucts, with no controls are supported at 
77 percent of parity, and corn, with no 
controls and with unlimited production 
is supported at 65 percent of parity. 
Recognizing the fact that it is neces- 
sary to take emergency action to prevent 
a further buildup of surpluses in both 
feed grains—including corn—and wheat, 
the House Committee on Agriculture has 
recommended the passage of H.R. 12261 
“Farm Surplus Reduction Act of 1960,” 
which would give those producers an op- 
portunity of obtaining support prices of 
not less than 85 percent of parity. 
H.R. 12334, in my opinion, offers an 
equitable compromise which should have 
an appeal to producers in every area, 
with consideration for every segment 
of the industry, as well as the taxpayers 
and consumers. 





FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION AND FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
to include a statement regarding the 
accomplishments of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is theré 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this sum- 
mer will mark another anniversary of 
the founding of two of our finest Fed- 
eral agencies, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury these agencies have operated so ef- 
fectively in the public interest that no 
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Saver or depositor having an account 
up to $10,000 has ever lost a penny. 

It was my privilege to be a Member 
of Congress in 1933 when the FDIC leg- 
islation was enacted and in 1934 when 
the FSLIC was created, and I take great 
pride in the amazing record of service 
of these Federal instrumentalities. I 
doubt that any of us who participated 
in the original legislation, which was 
then considered in the nature of an 
experiment, dared hope that the record 
would be so outstanding or that their 
contribution to the financial stability of 
our Nation would be so great. 

Today the American people have in- 
vested in insured banks over $220 bil- 
lion, they have invested in insured sav- 
ings banks over $28 billion, and in in- 
sured savings and loan associations-over 
$52 billion. These investments reflect 
the confidence that Americans have in 
our financial institutions and the key to 
that confidence is found in the opera- 
tions of the Federal insuring agencies. 
When one recalls the tragic periodic fail- 
ures of financial institutions in this Na- 
tion prior to the establishment of in- 
surance of accounts, and the failures 
that even to this day occur in financial 
systems in other nations, the record of 
our insurance system is even more 
remarkable. 

While the actual $10,000 insurance is 
perhaps the ultimate protection it is in 
reality only part of a whole series of 
safeguards that surround our modern 
system of financial institutions. Let me 
review some of these protections which 
the American public receives. 

First. Before any bank or savings and 
loan association is approved for insur- 
ance, its policies and management are 
rigidly examined. Only those institu- 
tions adhering to the best management 
and practices are granted insurance of 
accounts. 

Second. Very specific laws and regu- 
lations governing investment practices 
and operating procedures must be ad- 
hered to by all insured banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

Third. Insured institutions are re- 
quired to follow specified auditing and 
internal control practices so that the 
possibility of loss through mismanage- 
ment or embezzlement is held at a mini- 
mum. 

Fourth. Insured institutions are re- 
quired to carry substantial fidelity bonds 
on all officers and employees. 

Fifth. All insured institutions are sub- 
ject to periodic examination by State or 
Federal examiners. These rigid exam- 
inations, which are not announced in 
advance, include examination of the 
books and records of the institution and 
close scrutiny to make certain that all 
laws and regulations are being adhered 
to. 

Sixth. All insured savings and loans 
and most insured banks have available 
the reserve credit facilities of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System or the 
Federal Reserve banks. This assures 
these institutions of a ready source of 
credit should it be needed to meet heavy 
withdrawals. 
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Seventh. There is the actual insur- 
ance of accounts which guarantees to 
the savers or depositors that their en- 
tire account up to $10,000 will be paid 
to them by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation or the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. The 
saver or depositor can receive a trans- 
ferred account in another operating in- 
stitution or cash. 

Eighth. Finally, it should be recog- 
nized that the first bulwark of strength 
consists of the direct safeguards estab- 
lished by the insured institutions them- 
selves. Banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations have built up capital and 
reserves—which provide additional pro- 
tection to the public—amounting to sey- 
eral billions of dollars. 

Not only has the insurance of deposits 
and savings been a tremendous protec- 
tion to the American investors, but it has 
been a boon to our financial stability 
and our national economic growth. 
Without insurance of accounts, there 
would be many billions of dollars less 
in our banks and home financing institu- 
tions. The extra dollars in these insti- 
tutions as a result of the confidence of 
the American people in our insurance 
of deposits and savings has meant more 
money to loan to industry, more money 
to loan to the farmers, more money to 
loan to the small businessman, more 
money to loan to the home owner. Pri- 
vate capital is the essence of our free 
enterprise system and insurance of ac- 
counts has played a monumental part 
in stimulating the accumulation of capi- 
tal. Mr. Speaker, the Congress can in- 
deed take pride in the performance of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. They have 
served our Nation well and will be an es- 
sential part of our future economic 
growth. 





OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an article by Maj. Gen. J. B. 
Medaris which appeared in the New York 
Times. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a good deal of debate in the 
press over the competitive position occu- 
pied by the United States vis-a-vis the 
Soviets in the missile field. Several 
weeks ago the Sunday New York Times 
ran an advertisement section sponsored 
by the AFL-CIO. The section included 
a@ number of articles by leading experts 
in this field with reference to urgent 
issues of the day. Among them was an 
article entitled “State of Our National 
Defense,” written by Maj. Gen. J. B. 
Medaris, U.S. Army, retired. General 
Medaris is a former commanding officer 
of the Redstone Arsenal, and he led the 

group which launched the first US. 
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earth satellite Explorer I. I call partic- 
ular attention to General Medaris’ com- 
ment with reference to the extent to 
which we should go with our ICBM pro- 
gram as follows: 

I am forced to conclude that the approved 
programs for the development, production, 
and deployment of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles involving many billions of dollars 
will go far beyond the basic need. If those 
programs are carried out to the last rocket, 
we will have many times more than enough 
to guarantee unacceptable damage upon any 
enemy. 


General Medaris advances some 
thought-provoking and incisive com- 
ments with reference to improvements 
that can be made in our present military 
posture. In this connection, however, 
General Medaris embraces the necessity 
of a feasible and practical approach with 
this statement: 


I think one is forced to ponder the overall 
impact of these programs upon the national 
economy and to recognize the not-too- 
remote possibility that we may find ourselves 
armed for total human destruction, and with 
little else. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the entire article by General Medaris at 
this point in the REecorp: 

Tue STaTeE or Our NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(By Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, U.S. Army, 
retired) 

The real objective of our national defense 
must be constructive and not purely destruc- 
tive or otherwise it fails in its basic mission. 

I am quite convinced that at this moment 
we have enough destructive capability meas- 
ured in pure military power to deter any 
all-out attack. On the other hand, I would 
insist that we do not have sufficient, avail- 
able, and mobile flexible power to achieve 
other and more desirable objectives. The 
problem, however, is not of this moment. 
By the nature of the critical leadtime in- 
volved in any change of direction in the 
development and production of modern 
weapons systems, there is little we can do of 
importance which would _ substantially 
change our military posture during the next 
4 to 5 years. My concern, therefore, relates 
to the military situation as it will exist in 
1964-65, rather than in 1960. We must 
make the decisions today that will provide 
the capabilities we may need most urgently 
5 years from now. In other directions than 
purely military power, we can, of course, act 
in less time. 

Almost without regard to anything a po- 
tential enemy might do, I hope we can 
come to an understanding of two basic facts: 

First. Any weapon is useful so long as it 
is capable of doing the job for which it was 
designed. 

Second. Our total weapons of retaliation 
are quite sufficient so long as they are capable 
of inflicting unacceptable damage upon any 
aggressor. Anything beyond that quantity 
or quality is unneeded and should not be 
provided at the expense of more important 
objectives. 

In my considered opinion, the combination 
of atomic striking power represented by the 
Strategic Air Command and other elements 
of the retaliatory capability satisfies a rea- 
sonable counterstrike requirement. Given 
any means by which 50 to 100 megatons of 
atomic destruction can be placed on the 
territory of a potential enemy it is obvious 
that the potential damage is so severe that he 

cannot afford to pay the price. Beyond that 
reasonable amount of assurance, and perhaps 
with even less, there is no further justifica- 
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tion for continuing to pile up relatively use- 
less destructive force. 

I am forced to conclude that the ap- 
proved programs for the development, pro- 
duction, and deployment of intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles involving many billions 
of dollars will go far beyond the basic need. 
If those programs are carried out to the 
last rocket, we will have many times more 
than enough to guarantee unacceptable 
damage upon any enemy. 

Three separate ICBM systems are simply 
too many. By what logic we continue to 
pursue two more beyond one already having 
operational capability, I do not understand. 
It appears that the fear engendered by the 
rattling of Soviet rockets have destroyed 
prudent judgment, for it is exclusively in 
this area of massive retaliation that such ex- 
pensive duplication is permitted to exist. 
A prominent Senator recently estimated that 
our present stockpile of atomic weapons rep- 
resented the equivalent of 10 tons of TNT 
for every man, woman and child on earth. 
We seem to be preparing not for retaliation 
but for obliteration. 

A single land-based ICBM system will, in 
the next fiscal year, require the further ex- 
penditure of approximately one and a half 
billion dollars. A like amount will be re- 
quired to support another system which has 
yet to be deployed. Half a billion more will 
be spent in the same period for a brand 
new ICBM system that is supposed to make 
obsolete its costly predecessors in a few 
years. The figures assume almost astro- 
nomical proportions. Since 1950 approxi- 
mately $25 billion have been spent for all our 
missile programs. The overall investment 
in two liquid propellant ICBM systems is 
estimated to be nearly $10 billion, and this 
will buy more than twice the amount of 
nuclear destruction that I mentioned as be- 
ing required. 

The Polaris-submarine-transported sys- 
tem will cost approximately $9.9 billion, to 
provide 45 submarines costing about $100 
million each with the required complement 
of missiles at a million dollars apiece. 

I think one is forced to ponder the over- 
all impact of these programs upon the na- 
tional economy and to recognize the not-too- 
remote possibility that we might find our- 
selves armed for total human destruction, 
and with little else. 

Personally, I consider the Polaris system 
the best bet for the retaliatory striking 
power for the near future. It offers the ad- 
vantage of concealment to a much more 
realistic degree than the entombment of con- 
crete-protected, land-based missiles. Its 
mobility is far superior to any land-based 
system, if ever such a system is made mo- 
bile. Its range coupled with its underwa- 
ter capability provides a flexibility that will 
meet most requirements. Polaris, combined 
with a very reasonable number of land-based 
ICBM's capable of striking the few targets 
beyond its reach, would in my opinion suf- 
fice for the counter-strike capability needed 
by this country. Those who play the num- 
bers racket by advocating more and more 
ICBM’s without regard to the limited nature 
of the requirement, and with an apparent 
total disregard of the cost in time, labor, ma- 
terial, and money, I believe are rendering a 
disservice to the Nation. 

At the same time, our geographic situation 
cries out for a_ self-contained, globally 
mobile, lightweight force which could deal 
promptly with any localized threat to our 
security or that of our allies. The Nation 
should assign the highest priority to the 
provisions of a sufficient airlift to move, in 
one single lift, a highly trained force, fully 
equipped with its own weapons support, that 
could stand alone until more power could be 
brought to bear, if necessary. Strategic mo- 
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bility, not inflexibility, and precision forces 
rather than massive and heavyweight equip- 
ment are the logical backbone for our future 
defense structure. 

The alternative is to man heavily all the 
frontiers of the world. Even with the assist- 
ance of our allies, we cannot achieve that ob- 
jective in sufficient force to meet whatever 
threat could be marshaled against us at a 
single time and place of an enemy’s choice. 

Central reserves with global mobility are 
the only practical solution to meet our pres- 
ent commitments. If that kind of protective 
force demanded by the foreseeable future 
cannot be provided, the alternative is to re- 
duce our international commitments. If we 
must take that course, we must forsake some 
of our allies and we automatically reduce 
our international influence. Where would 
the withdrawal stop? In Fortress America? 
That was an empty dream of the past and is 
completely unattainable at a time when fast 
action, worldwide communications and trans- 
portation, and long-range striking power are 
not a monopoly of a free world. We cannot 
live alone when the initiative and the un- 
mistakable means to impose their will upon 
less powerful states are in the hands of those 
who would destroy freedom. 

In closing, I would say to you as individuals 
and as leaders of men that our people must 
awaken to the obligations and duties of 
citizenship at this time when other free men 
look to them for leadership. They must 
recognize that they are citizens first, and 
that selfish or local interests, or the peculiar 
special requirements of any one group with- 
in the framework of our citizenry must take 
second place. They must fully understand 
the nature of the total threat to their security 
and to their freedom and that this threat is 
by no means limited to the military sphere. 
Selfishness, softness, lack of understanding 
and disinterest can be just as deadly to 
America’s future as any lack of military 
power. The crises of these times demand 
patriotism of the highest order. If our peo- 
ple understand this fact, I have no doubt 
that they will rise fully to the occasion and 
demonstrate that the strength of free men 
is far superior to that of any system based on 
human subjugation and slavery. 





ESPIONAGE IN EMBASSIES 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Ambassador Lodge revealed to the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations a 
Soviet gift to our Moscow Ambassador 
which had contained a clandestine lis- 
tening device to enable the Soviet intelli- 
gence agents from outside of our Em- 
bassy to listen in to the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor’s conversations. Unless one is very 
naive, it is conceivable that this Rus- 
sian “Trojan Horse” is only one of hun- 
dreds of similar acts of espionage being 
practiced in our American Embassies in 
Iron Curtain countries. 

All of which, Mr. Speaker, leads me to 
refer to remarks I made on the floor of 
the House on May 25, 1959. At that time 
I criticized the personnel procurement 
policy of the State Department in em- 
ploying nationals of Iron Curtain coun- 
tries in our Embassies in those coun- 
tries. In view of recent events I should 
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like to again urge that the State Depart- 
ment divest itself of any nationals of 
Communist countries in their employ in 
Jron Curtain country Embassies. 

A year ago when I took this matter up 
with the State Department it defended 
its personnel policy, but I felt the argu- 
ments advanced to me were extremely 
weak. In the first place, I was told that 
the employing of Communist nationals 
in these sensitive spots created no risk 
to national security. I was also told that 
from a budgetary standpoint it was not 
possible to employ American citizens in 
the positions presently occupied by for- 
eign nationals, and finally I was told that 
Americans would not be willing to accept 
many of these positions now filled by 
aliens either by reason of inadequate pay 
or because of the character of the em- 
ployment. 

I said then and I say now such argu- 
ments do not hold water. Certainly, with 
our national security involved, Congress 
would furnish whatever funds were nec- 
essary to support employment of Ameri- 
can citizens in these spots, and further- 
more, I am sure that there is an abund- 
ant supply of American youth who upon 
graduation from the colleges and univer- 
sities of this country—especially lan- 
guage students—would jump at the 
chance to spend a year or so working in 
our Embassies, regardless of the so-called 
menial character of the positions that 
are available. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I state 
again this policy presents a real risk to 
the security of the United States and I 
suggest in light of recent events that the 
State Department reexamine its person- 
nel policy with reference to the employ- 
ment of these aliens in our Embassies 
behind the Iron Curtain. 





THREAT OF SOVIET POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


Mr. BATES. Mr Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
fident that the events of the past week 
have given many Members of the House 
cause to reflect on the position of the 
United States and its role as a bulwark 
against the threat of Soviet political and 
economic expansion. 

Many of us I am sure shared the hope 
that perhaps we were on the threshold 
of a new era. Some called this new era 
one of peaceful coexistence—others re- 
ferred to it as a nuclear stalemate. But 
common to all was the hope that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
was prompted by a burning desire to live 
at peace with the rest of the world. 

Now we know that beneath the smile 
and the pat on the back was a cynical 
contempt for the peaceful yearnings of 
the American people and their allies 
throughout the world. 

In a few days the world will have an 
opportunity to gage the reaction of the 
American people and their Representa- 
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tives in the House to these events which 
may prove to be a turning point in our 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

I refer to the coming debate on appro- 
priations for the mutual security pro- 
gram. This program looms in these 
troubled times as a most powerful 
weapon in arming, militarily and eco- 
nomically, the free world whose hopes 
were summarily torn asunder by the 
actions of Mr. Khrushchev and the cyni- 
cal power-hungry group in the Kremlin 
for whom he speaks. 

I hope that the debate will be one 
which will hearten rather than dismay 
the nations which today stand athwart 
the Soviet Union’s approaches to the free 
world. 

I pray that the results of this coming 
debate will reflect a determination by the 
House to support the President, his able 
Secretary of State and Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
their estimates of the minimum needs 
of this vital adjunct to our national 
defense—the mutual security program. 
Let not the pruning knife weaken the tie 
that binds us to the rest of the free 
world. 





ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY, 
MAY 31 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Tuesday next. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could the gentleman 
give us any information as to when the 
foreign handout bill is going to come 
before the House? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
anything about the handout. The gen- 
tleman means the mutual security bill? 

Mr. GROSS. That is what President 
Eisenhower calls it, the handout bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You can call it 
the handout bill if you want to, but I 
cannot go along with that designation. 

Mr. GROSS. I want the gentleman to 
understand that is not original with me; 
that comes from President Eisenhower, 
the handout. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That was when 
he was running for the Presidency. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But now that he 
is in the Office of President, responsibility 
has caused him to change his mind. 

Mr. GROSS. But they are still his 
words. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But he said it: 
JoHN McCormack did not say it; he said 
it when he was a candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But not now that 
he is President. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes: well, I will not ac- 
cept that amendment. 

I am still waiting to find out when the 
handout bill is going to come up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As to the mutual 
security appropriation bill, from the best 
information I have it looks as though it 
would be ready for floor action about 
June 13. I cannot give the date specif- 
ically but I had inquiry made within a 
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day or two because I wanted to get in- 
formation myself, and the best informa- 
tion I have is that it will probably be 
ready for floor action about June 13. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
and withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Tuesday next? 

There was no objection. 





POSTPONEMENT OF ROLLCALLS TO 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that in the event 
of a rollcall on Tuesday next in connec- 
tion with the passage of a bill, a motion 
to recommit, or any amendment, such 
rolicall be postponed to the following 
day, Wednesday, because there is a pri- 
mary in Alabama. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is the legislation 
to be called up on Tuesday next? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only bill I 
have on Tuesday that might be called up 
in the event of a rule being reported by 
the Rules Committee, is S. 1892, the Nor- 
man Federal reclamation project in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman, I understand, expects noth- 
ing of any great importance on Tuesday? 

Mr.McCORMACK. The only bill I was 
going to put down for Tuesday was the 
reclamation project in Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
JONES of Missouri). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF MAY 531 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute in order to ascertain the program for 
next week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Tuesday next 
I have calendared the bill S. 1892, deal- 
ing with the Norman reclamation project 
in Oklahoma. 

Let me say, frankly, that if the pro- 
ponents of the bill would prefer that it 
not be brought up Tuesday I will accom- 
modate them. I have been trying to get 
in touch with the author of the bill to 
have a talk with him so I could have 
definite information about Tuesday. 

I talked with him yesterday, and my 
impression is he was agreeable to it 
coming up on Tuesday. I want to get 
rid of these bills as fast as we can be- 
cause I know what is going to happen on 
the other end 4 or 5 weeks from now. 
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I want the Members to have their day in 
court. I am putting consideration of 
that bill down for Tuesday with the 


is one bill to be considered, H.R. 12036, 
relating to sewage disposal in the Dulles 
International Airport. It involves au- 
thority to connect up with the District 
of Columbia system. 

Then there is House Resolution 530, 
giving the Committee on the Judiciary 
power to investigate certain compacts. 
That is out of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. HOEVEN. That will come up on 
Wednesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam setting that 
bill down for Wednesday. If the pro- 
ponents of S. 1892 for any reason prefer 
not to take advantage of my assignment 
of that bill for Tuesday I cannot guar- 
antee that the bill will come up on 
Wednesday because the District bill has 
been agreed to by unanimous consent 
and I am putting the Committee on the 
Judiciary bill, House Resolution 530, 
down for that day. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. The majority leader 
said he would want to confer with the 
sponsor of S. 1892 as to whether or not it 
would come up on Tuesday. If that 
does not come up on Tuesday will there 
be any business scheduled before the 
House on that day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. I am glad 
the gentleman asked that question. 

For the remainder of the week, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, and of course I do not expect there 
will be any Saturday meeting, but in 
case anything arises I mention Saturday, 
the following bills will be considered: 

H.R. 10572 relating to forests out of 
the Committee on Agriculture. That 
was on the program this week but we did 
not reach it. 

H.R. 11761, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

House Concurrent Resolution 661, 
Joint Committee on National Fuels 
Policy. 

House Joint Resolution 402, transit 
regulation compact for the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

The consideration of some of these 
bills is dependent on whether or not a 
rule is reported out. As far as I can see 
at this time there is no major bill to come 
up next week, that is, of a national na- 


I yield to the gentle- 


ture. These are important bills, of 
course. I do not want to downgrade 
them. 


There is the usual reservation that any 
further program will be announced later 
and conference reports may be brought 
up at any time. There was one reported 
yesterday on the Post Office and Treas- 
ury Department’s appropriation bill. 
When the gentleman in charge will want 
to bring that up I am unable to state now. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Can the majority 
leader tell us what progress we are mak- 
ing with appropriation bills? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. There is one bill, 
the military construction bill, that is still 
pending. The gentleman will remember 
that last week when that came up con- 
sideration was postponed because au- 
thorization had not been finally passed. 
I understand the conferees on that bill 
have agreed. However, even if the con- 
ference report is agreed to and the Presi- 
dent signs the bill, which it is reasonable 
to assume he will, and I refer to the au- 
thorization bill, my understanding is 
that the desire of the Member handling 
the bill is that the bill not come up until 
week after next, June 9, or thereabouts. 
That bill will not come up next week. It 
will be week after next. 

The other appropriation bill, of course, 
is the bill referred to by my friend from 
Iowa, the mutual security appropriation 
bill. Or, as my friend, says, the foreign 
handout bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 





SUMMIT CONFERENCE COLLAPSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Puctnsk1] is rec- 
orgnized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other body today has launched an in- 
vestigation into the collapse of the sum- 
mit conference and what effect this col- 
lapse will have on international rela- 
tions. 

The wire stories this morning carried 
this item as to the purpose of this in- 
vestigation and the four points or the 
four areas that the other body will con- 
centrate its direction or attention on: 
First, the events and decisions resulting 
from the U-2 incident; second, the effect 
of these events and decision upon the 
summit; third, the policy of our Govern- 
ment regarding the summit meeting; 
fourth, the policy of the United States 
in the future and possible improvement 
in the execution thereof. 

Now, I think a great deal can be 
learned from these hearings and this in- 
vestigation, and certainly I am very 
happy to learn that the other body has 
undertaken this type of investigation. 
However, I am disappointed, in reading 
from this agenda, that apparently no in- 
vestigation is going to be made of the in- 
cidents leading up to this disastrous mo- 
ment when the U-2 fell into Communist 
hands on the eve of the summit confer- 
ence. 

I would like to make clear one thing: 
I do not support the criticism being 
hurled against our Government for send- 
ing these flights over the Soviet Union 
at a time so close to the summit meeting. 
I would say, on the contrary, I think that 
our Government would have been dere- 
lict if it had not sent these flights over 
the Soviet Union as it has been doing for 
the last 4 years. I believe that we are 


living under great tension and at this 
time, more so than any other time, we 
should know what the Soviets are up to. 

We know that Mr. Khrushchev did not 
expect any success at the summit meet- 
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ing. We know that Mr. Khrushchey 
realized that he was going to have to 
leave the summit a defeated man since 
the Western Powers had agreed on any 
number of occasions previous to the sum- 
mit meeting that they would not yield on 
Berlin because the people of their re- 
spective nations did not want the West- 
ern Powers to yield to Khrushchev. 

Mr. Speaker, I myself had written the 
President a letter on the eve of the sum- 
mit conference, on the eve of his de- 
parture for Paris, in which I told him 
that in a survey made in my own district, 
90 percent of my constituents replied 
“No” when I asked “Should the United 
States yield to Soviet Russia’s demand 
that we abandon our position in West 
Berlin?” And also I wrote the President 
pointing out that 85 percent of my con- 
stituents answered “Yes” when I asked 
them if they believed that the President 
ought to take a firm stand in demanding 
freedom and liberation of the captive 
nations behind the Iron Curtain when 
he met with Khrushchev at the summit. 
I sent President Eisenhower this letter 
to let him know that the people of my 
district will support him in a firm stand 
against the Communists. 

Certainly, prior to the summit meet- 
ing, the Western Powers unequivocally 
agreed that they were going to remain 
firm in their position. Khrushchev 
knew this, and there is no question but 
what Khrushchev needed a provocation 
to torpedo the summit conference before 
it got started. 

I think it behooves us, all of us, as 
Americans, to go beyond the scope of 
norma] assumption in evaluating all as- 
pects of the events that preceded the 
summit collapse. 

The Chicago Tribune has been writ- 
ing a series of stories during the debate 
in the United Nations, pointing out the 
type of espionage carried on by the 
Soviet agents right here in our own 
country. This is an excellent series be- 
cause it demonstrates the hypocrisy of 
Khrushchev’s anguished outcries against 
our planes flying over the Soviet Union. 

I am also glad to see our own Govern- 
ment start releasing hitherto secret in- 
formation about the extent of Commu- 
nist espionage in our own country. I 
hope the CIA will make more of this in- 
formation available to the American 
people so they can see how tirelessly the 
Communists are working to destroy us. 
I hope in bringing forth the information, 
the CIA will surface Col. Jan Monat, the 
former head of intelligence for the Com- 
munist regime in Poland, who defected 
to our side last year. I am sure Colonel 
Monat can give us much details about 
the Communist conspiracy. 

The gentleman from Washington, just 
a few minutes earlier today, related how 
a microphone had been planted in the 
American Embassy in Moscow. 

Certainly, as I said at the outset of 
my remarks, while the present investi- 
gation being conducted by the other body 
is laudable indeed, I do hope and feel 
that some investigation should be made 
as to why at this particular time, at this 
crucial moment, when the summit con- 
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ference was being arranged, this par- 
ticular U-2 plane should have fallen 
into Soviet hands, thus giving Mr. Khru- 
shchev this wonderful plum that he 
needed to break up; to torpedo, the sum- 
mit conference. 

I feel that these things do not just 
conveniently happen; and while I am 
not prepared to make any accusations, I 
think that the American people would 
be a great deal more comfortable—I 
know I, myself, would be more comfort- 
able—if I knew that an investigation had 
been made, a thorough top-to-bottom in- 
vestigation, of all the incidents preced- 
ing this plane flight to ascertain whether 
in fact this was just an unfortunate coin- 
cidence. It may be reasonable to be- 
lieve that it might have been just a coin- 
cidence that the U-2 plane went down 
at this particular time. We had been 
making these flights for 4 years and the 
Soviet Union had not been able to knock 
down any of these airplanes. It is quite 
possible the law of averages finally 
caught up with us. But I have been 
asked by many of my constituents 
whether or not anything is being done to 
find out whether possibly there had been 
some collusion somewhere along the line 
in order to give Mr. Khrushchev this 
plum and I do not believe we should com- 
pletely ignore this possibility in view of 
the Soviet’s long and despicable history 
of espionage in our country. 

Since there is a tremendous overlap- 
ping of jurisdictions in any investigation 
of this type, with various committees of 
Congress having jurisdiction over cer- 
tain segments of this investigation, if it 
would be in order, I would suggest that 
perhaps the chairmen and the ranking 
minority members of the standing com- 
mittees which have jurisdiction over 
some phases of all this activity conduct 
a joint investigation. I believe this joint 
committee should include the chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the chairman of the Leg- 
islative Oversight Committee, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and finally the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and of 
course, the ranking minority member 
of each. I am wondering if, perhaps, 
they could not get together and lay out 
some course of action, some plan of in- 
vestigation to get all the facts of this 
ill-fated but historic flight. 

I believe that since the Camp David 
meeting, since we made the tragic mis- 
take of inviting Khrushchev to this 
country—and I said on the floor of this 
House at that time that it was a mis- 
take to dignify Mr. Mikoyan, Mr. Khru- 
shchev, Mr. Kozlov, and all these other 
Soviet leaders who were brought to this 
country and welcomed in this country 
and shown the traditional American 
hospitality; I said then that it was a 
mistake to invite these men—TI believe 
that since the Camp David meeting, 
there appears to have been a sort of 
lessening of the realization of the fact 
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that if ever we needed security mind- 
fulness in this country, we need it now. 

I would like to have the chairmen of 
these committees get together and see 
if among themselves they could lay out 
a course of action to have an investi- 
gation of our entire internal security 
structure in a manner that would not 
in any way jeopardize our national se- 
curity. 

I am thinking of the many Americans 
who have been asking the question: Has 
this airplane really fallen into Soviet 
hands at this very critical time by pure 
accident or were there other factors 
that contributed to it? These people 
are entitled to an answer. 

I am perplexed by one thing in this 
entire U-2 spy plane affair. The Presi- 
dent, in his statement the other day 
said—and I think the President is to be 
congratulated for his firmness at the 
summit, for not yielding to Khru- 
shchev’s scandalous demands of an apol- 
ogy; I am in complete agreement with 
the President on this—but I am a little 
perplexed in hearing the President say 
that the initial American reports re- 
garding this U-2 incident were designed 
as a “cover story,” and were purposely 
distorted to protect the U-2 pilot. The 
thing that confuses me is that while the 
President now explains the original mix- 
up in handling the affair was the result 
of efforts to protect the pilot, the head 
of the CIA had earlier told a committee 
of Congress that the pilot of this air- 
plane had been instructed, if he should 
fall into enemy hands, to make a clean, 
full confession of his activities. 

I wonder who gave such instructions 
to this American pilot on a spy mission? 
Certainly such complete disclosure 
would jeopardize our entire intelligence 
structure. 

This is one of the aspects into which 
I would like to have this joint commit- 
tee go more deeply. Why was Pilot 
Powers told that if he were caught, he 
should make a full, clean sweep of 
things? I know that during the war, 
when our own American soldiers were 
captured by the enemy—of course, Mr. 
Powers was not a member of the mili- 
tary, he was a civilian—but during the 
war, when our American soldiers fell in- 
to enemy hands, we had been instructed 
to give only our name, rank, and serial 
number, and that is all. 

I am perplexed and disturbed as to 
why these instructions, if they were in 
fact given to Powers, were given, and who 
was responsible for these instructions for 
Mr. Powers to go out, when he is caught, 
and tell his captors just exactly what he 
is doing, why he is doing it, how long he 
has been doing it, and everything else. 
This type of instruction, I believe, could 
jeopardize our American security sys- 
tem as much as anything else. There 
are many other aspects of this disastrous 
flight, which could affect the future of 
the world, that need to be studied by 
competent authority. 

So, while I am in full agreement that 
our American Government should have 
continued these flights over the Soviet 
Union—and I do not share the criticism 
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of those who say that these flights 
should have been stopped—while I am 
in full agreement with the position that 
the President has taken, one of firmness 
at the summit, one of not yielding an 
inch to Khrushchev, I am disturbed that 
now when the smoke is beginning to 
clear apparently no investigation is going 
to be made as to the incidents precedent 
to the capture of this aircraft. 

I renew my request that, if it is in 
order, the chairmen of the standing 
committees of the House get together and 
sit either as a joint committee or work 
out some sort of a formula so that in- 
vestigation of our entire security pro- 
gram in America could be made. 

I emphasize again that we would make 
a tragic mistake if we as Americans 
did not go beyond the scope of normal 
assumption. The normal assumption 
quite properly is that there was nothing 
wrong, that this was an unfortunate in- 
cident where the airplane flamed out and 
came down to an altitude at which the 
Soviet Union could then force it down to 
the ground. That would be the normal 
assumption, and perhaps that normal 
assumption is completely justified. But 
today, when we are dealing with an 
enemy that is more brutal than the world 
has ever seen before; an enemy that will 
resort to any methods of sabotage or 
espionage; any tactics—and we know 
this from 15 years of experience in deal- 
ing with the Communists and we have 
ample evidence that they will stop at 
nothing te destroy us—it then behooves 
us as Americans to go beyond the normal 
scope of assumption and find out why 
these things happened at this particu- 
larly convenient time for Mr. Khru- 
shchev to torpedo the summit conference. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Itis my understanding 
that there are two committees in the Sen- 
ate, one under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FuLBRIGHT] and the other under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. JAcKsON] 
that are going to conduct full hearings 
on all matters relating to the failure of 
the summit conference. 

It is my understanding that this in- 
vestigation will cover all angles, both 
prior and subsequent to the landing of 
the U-2 plane, that these investigations 
will be held at a very high level on a 
nonpartisan basis, and with the concur- 
rence of the White House, so that the 
facts may be fully developed. 

As to the gentleman’s suggestion that 
the chairmen of several committees of 
the House conduct an investigation, let 
me say I am sorry the gentleman has not 
had the benefit of some of the discus- 
sions I have had with relation to that 
very matter. In the meeting which I 
attended it seemed to be the general con- 
sensus that it would be a mistake to have 
the committees of Congress go into mat- 
ters which involve such a delicate sit- 
uation as our intelligence. I think we 
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will get the information that the public 
should have from these committees that 
are already functioning in the Senate, 
and that full disclosure will be made not 
only to the Congress but to the American 
people. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If the gentleman will 
permit me, it rather intrigues me why 
so many of the people who are in charge 
of our intelligence setup in this country 
take upon themselves the attitude that 
they are beyond the scope of Congress. 
I know from experience—I, myself, in 
1952 was an investigator for a congres- 
sional committee which investigated a 
very serious crime committed by the 
Communists against some 15,000 allied 
army officers—I must say I was complete- 
ly unsatisfied, as I delved into these vari- 
ous aspects of American intelligence, with 
the slipshod operations of our intelli- 
gence agencies. I do not see anything 
wrong, and I do not see anything incon- 
sistent with a suggestion that responsi- 
ble chairmen of standing committees in 
Congress conduct such an inquiry. I 
have complete confidence in these men. 

We stood here on the floor of the House 
of Representatives recently and ap- 
plauded the speech delivered on the floor 
of this House by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations {[Mr. Can- 
won] when he told us he had known of 
these flights for 4 years. I was very 
happy to hear that the chairman of this 
committee had been taken into the con- 
fidence of the military. The fact re- 
mains that our intelligence people can 
take into their confidence the chairmen 
of these standing committees who set up 
the appropriations and who set up the 
policies and the various other aspects of 
our national security. I am not, as a 
Member of the Congress, ready to sur- 
render those rights to the bureaucracy of 
any agency. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I can understand the 
gentleman's concern about having the in- 
formation which he desires. 

Mr.PUCINSKI. Ifthe gentleman will 
permit me, I do not necessarily desire it 
for myself, but certainly I do want an ap- 
propriate committee of Congress to have 
it so that we can be certain that there 
was no collusion or just plain careless- 
ness in giving Khrushchev the tools with 
which to wreck the summit conference. 
The gentleman will agree that plain 
carelessness, when you are dealing in this 
complicated field of espionage, is just as 
disastrous to our Nation as outright trea- 
son. I think many of our agencies have 
been just plain careless in dealing with 
the Soviets and the investigation I am 
proposing might help improve this sit- 
uation. It is entirely possible that the 
U-2 failure ultimately will be traced to 
sloppy operations. But when we are 
fighting for our very survival we can no 
more tolerate carelessness than we can 
tolerate espionage. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I understood you 
wanted the information as a Member of 
Congress. Again I say we are dealing 
with a very delicate subject, to wit, the in- 
telligence and national defense of this 
country. Would the gentleman want 
confidential information given to the 
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public which might jeopardize our na- 
tional defense structure? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. No; I do not want to 
disclose anything which would jeopard- 
ize our national defense. I have said 
many, many times, where matters of 
national security are at stake, certainly, 
these things and the secrecy of these 
proceedings should be respected. I agree 
with the gentleman. I am not suggest- 
ing that. But I would like to say this. 
Too often I have found that inefficiency 
and mistakes are ccvered up by the label 
“top secret,” and I would be glad to get 
another special order to go into greater 
detail on that. Too often we have per- 
mitted agencies in our Government to 
mark a situation “top secret’? because 
they could not stand the scrutiny of a 
congressional committee to decide 
whether they were conducting them- 
selves properly. 

I, for one, feel it is the duty of Con- 
gress to see that the conduct of our 
Federal agencies is such as not to im- 
pair the safety of our Nation. I am not 
satisfied with self-serving statements of 
department heads who deal in broad 
generalities. I do not want this Nation 
to wake up some morning and find that 
we had failed to properly oversee the 
activities of essential agencies. In our 
dealings with the Soviet Union, we can 
leave nothing to chance and that is why 
I am suggesting this full-scale investi- 
gation. Not just a superficial inquiry, 
but a full investigation which would 
minutely check out every conceivable 
phase of this disastrous U-2 flight. A 
full-scale investigation conducted by 
responsible Members of Congress in a 
nonpartisan manner and in a way that 


would preserve the rights of indi- 
viduals. 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to in- 


clude with my remarks a column which 
appeared today in the Washington Daily 
News and which was written by one of 
its top columnists, Mr. Ed Koterba. I 
believe it demonstrates so well one of 
the points I have been discussing here 
today. 
Mr. Koterba’s column follows: 


Trere’s Lots To BE Sap ON SECRET 
EAGLE 
(By Ed Koterba) 

The press relations man at the Pentagon 
said, “I’m sorry, but that information is a 
military secret. It’s classified.” 

The reporter said: “But I have the infor- 
mation before me at this moment.” And he 
reeled it off. It gave all the detailed facts 
on the air-to-air missile, the Eagle. 

On the Pentagon end of the phone there 
was shocked silence—followed by a dozen 
queries and, later, by a congressional re- 
quest for a full-scale investigation. 

This was one of several instances of ap- 
parent blundering by our side on military 
secrecy. Ironically enough, this case of open- 
ing up supposed secrets by the Pentagon 
came at a time when Russia was charging 
us before the world with obtaining military 
information from the Soviets. 


TEXAS NEWSMAN 


The reporter in this story is John Harris, 
Washington correspondent for a Houston, 
Tex., newspaper. 

His information came from the “1960 Mis- 
sile Handbook,” which was distributed just 
down the hall in the National Press Building. 
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A few days after his story was printed, a 
bigshot Communist, Valdimir D. Pavlov, 
third secretary of the Soviet Embassy, 
showed up and procured a copy of the book, 
paying the asking price of $2. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Harris’ story did not 
identify by name nor location his source of 
information. 

Publisher of the missile handbook is Ken- 
dall K. Hoyt, director of the Association of 
Missile and Rocket Industries. 

When I confronted Mr. Hoyt, he said: “We 
have information on 300 U.S. missiles.” He 
showed me his bulging files. 


DATA 


Data on the secret Eagle showed that it 
was 15 to 20 feet tall, weighed a half ton, 
had a range of 100 miles and flies up to 
100,000 feet. All this information was 
marked classified at the Pentagon. 

“For heaven’s sakes,” I said to Mr. Hoyt, 
“where did you get all this information?’ 
Calmly, he said he got it from the Aircraft 
& Missiles magazine, which is distributed to 
9,000 firms. Originally, he said, it came 
from—of all things—Pentagon handouts. 

But, to be on the safe side, he said, he 
checked with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation when the Communist—who openly 
identified himself as a Soviet technician— 
showed up in his office. The FBI, Mr. Hoyt 
said, cleared the sale. 

And what is the Red official going to do 
with all that compiled information? 

Over the phone he said, candidly: “Some 
of our Soviet scientists may be interested.” 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute in order to inquire of the majority 
leader as to any changes in the program 
for next week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad my friend makes that inquiry 
because I do want to advise the House 
that since announcing the program, and 
you will remember I referred to the bill, 
S. 1892, having to do with the project in 
Oklahoma, I have had the opportunity 
since announcing the program to talk 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and as a 
result of that talk, the bill, S. 1892, will 
not be programed for Tuesday. There- 
fore, there will be no legislation on 
Tuesday. This bill will be programed 
for later in the week. As to whether we 
can get it up on Wednesday or not, I 
am unable to state but the bill will be 
programed. I will try to get it up next 
week but, as I say, it will not be pro- 
gramed for Tuesday. That means there 
will be no legislation at all on Tuesday. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I inquire of the 
majority leader if he still expects Con- 
gress to adjourn before the 4th of July? 

Mr. McCORMACK. You ask, Does the 
majority leader? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are 436 
other Members of the House who want 
to do it and 100 Members of the Senate. 
I do; yes. I have sent letters around to 
chairmen of committees on two occa- 
sions asking them to get bills out of com- 
mittee that they could be acted upon 


With- 
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pefore this session ends, and to advise 
chairmen of subcommittees to that ef- 
fect so the subcommittees could report 
to the full committee. 

Now the gentleman asks what my 
opinion is. Knowing how Congress op- 
erates by reason of years of experience, 
I have an opinion. Last January my 
mn was that there was a possibility. 
My opinion today is that there is a re- 
mote possibility. I hope that “remote 
possibility” will be consummated. But 
if you read my mind I think we are going 
to come back here. My probable thought 
is we will be back here in August, and 
then we will be here until October. 

Maybe my remarks might speed things 
up and help get us out of here with an 
adjournment sine die. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I certainly share the 
gentleman’s concern. I am very hope- 
ful that we may meet his objective. 

The only reason I made the inquiry is 
that we are going along month after 
month with very little business being 
transacted, and I am afraid we are going 
to get bogged down and have some dif- 
ficulty in meeting the target date. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman. Every Member is elected in 
his own right, and all we can do is to try 
in a refreshing way to press and press 
and press. 

I would like to have seen one more 
important bill that has got to be passed 
down for next week. It is one of those 
things we must pass. The circumstances 
are such that it cannot be scheduled for 
next week, however. 

Iam glad my friend made the inquiry. 
My remarks are not to be construed as 
my failure to understand the gentleman’s 
inquiry. But I can frankly advise the 
House that last January I thought there 
was a possibility of adjourning sine die 
before the national conventions. Today 
my opinion is there is a remote possi- 
bility. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I sincerely trust the 
gentleman’s reply to my inquiry will bear 
some fruit and that bills which must be 
acted upon at this session may come up 
promptly so we may adjourn in accord- 
ance with the original intentions for the 
adjournment of the Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has construed my statement correctly. 
Iam taking the position of what might 
be called the Devil’s advocate to try and 
be a bad boy hoping that by being a 
bad boy we might get some good re- 
sults. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, our distinguished major- 
ity leader, says that every Member is 
elected in his own right every 2 years; 
and, of course, that appears to be true, 
but I wonder if it is literally true if we 
are going to have to come back here 
in August and stay until October. There 
is some campaigning to be done. 
CVI——717 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has not said anything that challenges 
my remark. I made a simple statement 
in response to the question that I thought 
there was a remote possibility we would 
adjourn sine die. If we do not we are 
coming back in August. 

Mr. GROSS. The point I am trying 
to make is that if you cannot get out 
to campaign there is some doubt about 
whether you are elected in your own 
right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true if 
you come from a doubtful district. 

Mr. GROSS. They are all doubtful. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is debat- 
able. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Could the majority 
leader give us an idea as to what bills 
are still on the “must” list? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On bills where 


‘there might be difficulty on getting a 


rule. There is, of course, the school 
construction bill. That is one we would 
like to get through both branches of 
Congress, through conference, and sent 
to the President. What will happen I 
do not know. The gentleman is as con- 
versant with the rules as I am. 

We have minimum wage legislation, 
including an extension of coverage, then 
there is housing legislation—also medi- 
cal care and hospitalization for the 
aged, I am talking about bills now that 
we might have difficulty on. There is 
a bill to increase the salaries of postal 
employces and other Federal employees. 
I am sort of picking them out of the air 
now. There may be several other bills, 
but those are bills that we have to act on, 
where there might be difficulty in get- 
ting a rule, as I see it, before we adjourn 
sine die. There are only a few of those 
bills, but there is a practical difficulty 
in getting them up. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is it not the gentle- 
man’s opinion that if we would put our 
shoulders to the wheel we can get things 
done around here? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the Rules 
Committee will give us a rule on mini- 
mum wage legislation, if the Senate 
sends the school construction bill to 
conference, and if there is an objection 
to taking it from the Speaker’s desk and 
we have to go to the Rules Committee 
and we can get three Republican votes, 
we will get that bill out and send it to 
conference. But there is the difficulty 
in connection with those bills and some 
others. These bills have to be acted on, 
and if we get them out of the way we 
are in good shape. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I hope the gentleman 
is not forgetting that there are eight 
members of the Rules Committee from 
his side of the aisle? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has made his ob- 
servation, and I did not intend it in any 
other way than to recognize the practi- 
cal situation and to be informative. 
What the gentleman says is correct but, 
on the other hand, what I said is correct 
too. 
Mr. HOEVEN. I do hope that after 
this coming week, after the Memorial 
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Day recess, we can step up our work here 
and adjourn befare the 4th of July. If 
necessary we should hold Friday and 
Saturday sessions and work around the 
clock, if necessary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thoroughly sub- 
scribe to that. The gentleman is on 
sound ground. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. I think the majority has 
very conclusively demonstrated during 
the past few weeks that he does not need 
rules to conduct business on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. He has 
very successfully operated without coop- 
eration of the Rules Committee, and I 
think has very conclusively demonstrated 
he can probably do so in the future. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman, 
of course, is not misleading me in any 
way. That is a nice little cute remark, 
and I use the word “cute” in its most 
refined sense. 

Mr. BUDGE. And most profound 
sense. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is a remark, of 
course, which to those of us who have 
knowledge of parliamentary law does not 
represent a correct observation in rela- 
tion to the colloquy between my friend 
from Iowa and myself. 

Mr. BUDGE. I did not understand 
my remark to be cute. I do not know 
what the definition of the majority 
leader would be for that word. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will strike out 
the word “cute” and put the word “‘con- 
venient” in there. Will that satisfy my 
friend? 

Mr. BUDGE. I have heard a great 
many comments on the floor of the House 
of Representatives concerning the fail- 
ure of the Rules Committee to do a great 
number of things. That went on for 
some time preceding the consideration 
of the civil rights legislation. At that 
time it was not convenient tc use other 
procedures which have now become con- 
venient to the majority leader. He has 
through his great ability been able to 
demonstrate very satisfactorily that he 
has other means of operating than 
through the House Rules Committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, now, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts said 
nothing critically in the colloquy with 
his friend, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hoeven], about the Committee on 
Rules, so there is no occasion for my 
friend to get sensitive. Furthermore, if 
I felt justified in being critical, as leader, 
I would have refrained from criticism 
because I have to get rules out and I 
want to keep as happy a relationship 
between as many members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and myself as I can. 

Mr. BUDGE. I may have heard in- 
correctly, but it was my understanding 
as I came into the Chamber that the 
distinguished majority leader was asking 
that the House Committee on Rules 
would vote out specific legislation. I 
think he specifically referred to the sal- 
ary increase bill; is that correct? Is 
that correct or not correct? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
did not come onto the floor until we 
were pretty well along in our colloquy. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts had 
answered a courteous inquiry of my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven], in connection with possible 
adjournment sine die before the national 
conventions; is that not correct? 

Mr. HOEVEN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It was in connec- 
tion with that that the colloquy ensued, 
and if the gentleman had been here dur- 
ing the entire colloquy, I am sure he 
would have interpreted what I said dif- 
ferently, coming in later as he did. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I conclude this 
colloguy on the happy note of thanking 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the 
gentleman. 





WEBSTER COUNTY, GA., VOTING 
RECORDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. ForRRESTER] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, 
within 24 hours after the civil rights 
legislation became law, Attorney General 
Rogers, according to the Washington 
Evening Star, May 10 issue, demanded 
an inspection of the voting records in 
four southern counties, one of the coun- 
ties being Webster County, Ga. On 
May 11 I wrote Attorney General Wil- 
liam P. Rogers a letter which I thought 
was most courteous, reading as follows: 

May 11, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERs, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: The Wash- 
ington Evening Star, Tuesday, May 10 issue, 
page 8—A, carries an Associated Press arti- 
cle to the effect that quickly acting under 
the new civil rights law, you had demanded 
inspection of voting records in four coun- 
ties in four Southern States, and that Web- 
ster County, Ga., was one of those four 
counties. 

You, of course, know that I am a mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee. Ad- 
ditionally, I represent the congressional dis- 
trict in which Webster County, Ga., is 
located. 

The 1960 law makes provision for the 
US. Attorney General to inspect the 
election records, required to be retained 
by law, relating to general, special, or pri- 
mary elections for Federal offices. Undoubt- 
edly, that law is for the purpose of securing 
evidence after bona -fide complaints have 
been received; otherwise, it permits a fishing 
expedition which I feel certain you would not 
countenance. 

The 1957 and 1960 civil rights laws give 
you the right to institute civil actions in the 
name of the United States, in behalf of per- 
sons deprived of their right to vote by rea- 
son of race, etc., when there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that certain persons have 
been deprived or are about to be deprived of 
such voting rights, and consequently, your 
action relative to Webster County should be 
based upon allegations or complaints. 

Your action is a matter of grave concern 
to me, to Webster County and to the people 
I represent, and I will appreciate your ad- 
vising me if your action seeking production 
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of voting records in Webster County, Ga., 
is based upon specific complaints, and if 
so, the nature of the complaints and who 
has done the complaining; or whether such 
action is one you have initiated without 
complaints having been made. 

Due to the public interest concerning your 
actions, I will appreciate and expect a 
prompt reply. 

Sincerely, 
E. L. FORRESTER, 
Member of Congress. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, that letter was 
dated May 11 of this year. Fifteen days 
from the time of my letter I received a 
letter from Assistant Attorney General 
Joseph M. F. Ryan. He is not the man 
I wrote to but he is the man who replied. 
And that letter reads as follows: 


May 26, 1960. 
Hon. E. L. FoRRESTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Forrester: This refers to your 
letter to the Attorney General asking if his 
recent request for inspection of voting rec- 
ords in Webster County, Ga., was based upon 
specific complaints, and, if so, the nature of 
the complaints and the identities of the 
complainants. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 authorizes the 
Attorney General to seek remedial action 
whenever any person has engaged, or there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that any 
person is about to engage, in any act or 
practice depriving any other person of any 
right or privilege secured by the statute. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1960 provides for the 
inspection and copying of Federal elections 
records. Whether it is because specific com- 
plaints have been received, because in a 
given area the statistics themselves (cf. 
Byrd v. Brice, 104 F. Supp. 442, 443) give rise 
to a presumption of racial discrimination, 
or both, I am sure that you will agree that 
the Department would be in default in not 
making the records demand which Congress 
has provided for in the new statute, particu- 
larly in view of its legislative history. You 
will likewise appreciate that it would not 
be appropriate for the Department to dis- 
close whether the evidence to support the 
demand was based on a complaint or other 
source, or to reveal the names of complain- 
ants. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH M. F. RYAN, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division. 


Mr. Speaker, the reply of Mr. Ryan is 
utterly disgusting. To contend “that it 
would not be appropriate for the Depart- 
ment to disclose whether the evidence to 
support the demand was based on a com- 
plaint or other source’? would be amus- 
ing if it were not so revolting. That is 
absolutely an insult to the intelligence 
of every lawyer, every Member of this 
Congress, and every person who has ever 
been a prosecuting attorney or judge in 
any court in the United States. 

A dictator has the right to deny a per- 
son the information whether or not a 
prosecution or investigation is based 
upon complaints or whether he did it of 
his own volition. But while he has that 
power, it does not make it just, it does 
not make it honorable, and it does not 
make it smack of Americanism, nor does 
it ring true to the traditions of a real 
prosecuting attorney or an impartial at- 
torney who is representing a department 
of the United States. 
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Ah, Mr. Ryan, you may be an Assist- 
ant Attorney General in a department of 
the United States, but I say to you, 1 
served as a prosecuting attorney for 27 
years, and never at any time did I rise 
to such an autocratic position as you 
have assumed and say that it would be 
inappropriate for me to tell someone 
whether a prosecution or an investiga- 
tion that I initiated was based upon 
complaints. This is a sad day for 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, that statement or con- 
tention made Mr. Ryan and his Depart- 
ment look ridiculous. And you know 
that is pretty hard to do, because they 
have been making themselves look ridic- 
ulous day in and day out, and month in 
and month out. Everybody knows it is 
the rule, not the exception for those 
brave knights in shining armor to glee- 
fully announce that they rushed to the 
aid of the Negro or other minority group 
and have instituted court actions in be- 
half of the Negro or other minority 
group based upon complaints that have 
been lodged with that Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I am afraid the whole 
truth is that neither Mr. Rogers nor Mr. 
Ryan had any complaint about Webster 
County. Both Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Ryan were simply following the dirty, 
peanut politician policy of hounding the 
southern white people and mollycoddling 
the Negroes and the minority groups. 

The demand by the Justice Depart- 
ment that Webster County submit its 
voting records to the Federal Govern- 
ment without any complaint or any proof 
of violation of any law by the officials of 
that county was and is an act of a dic- 
tator. That act has nothing in common 
with the old American concepts of right 
and justice. 

Mr. Speaker, my people are indeed a 
minority people, and maybe we must 
suffer the injustices heaped upon us by 
people in authority. We are getting 
somewhat accustomed to that. Talk 
about people who are mistreated, it is the 
southern white people that are being 
mistreated. We have sense enough to 
know that. While perhaps we cannot 
prevent it, that cannot keep us from 
knowing that we have been badly 
treated, and that we have people in 
charge of certain departments of our 
Government who are running roughshod 
over the rights of good Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I want Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Ryan both to ponder upon what I 
am saying, because as far as I know 
neither Mr. Rogers nor Mr. Ryan has 
been interested in the episode in San 
Francisco when the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee was sitting there. Mr. 
Speaker, neither Mr. Rogers nor Mr. 
Ryan has succeeded in having the Com- 
munist Party branded as an enemy of 
the U.S. Government. But, Mr. Speaker, 
if they would move against the Com- 
munist Party as speedily and as enthu- 
siastically as they did little Webster 
County, which was in less than 24 hours 
after a legislative act had become law, 
the chances are we might find ourselves 
in a better situation in this country. 
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Yes; my people and I are helpless. 
Despite the fact that in my veins and 
their veins flows the blood of those who 
fought for this country, who fought in 
the American Revolution and in all the 
wars from that time on down to the 

nt, I and they well understand that 
we have been relegated to an inferior 
role by the mollycoddling of the minority 
races, and we are the ones who are being 
. But by the grace of God, I do 
not like it, you cannot make me like it, 
and I never will like it. Believe me, any 
man who does this injustice to us is 
knowingly striking at the very heart and 
soul of as good people as God Almighty 
ever let live, a people who are as loyal as 
any human beings are loyal to their coun- 
try, to the Constitution, and to its tra- 
ditions. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I want to 
compliment the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia on the address he has just 
delivered to the House. I do not think 
the gentleman and his people are quite 
as helpless as he may have indicated in 
his speech he believes them to be. The 
time is coming, I think, when these 
cheap, two-bit politicians who pander 
to minority pressure groups are going 
to be exposed in their true light. And 
I think the gentleman from Georgia who 
has just addressed us will be one of those 
who will do much in exposing them in 
their true light. Again, I compliment 
the distinguished gentleman for his able 
and eloquent address. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I appreciate what 
the gentleman has said more than I can 
possibly express. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. The gentleman came 
to the Congress after having served for 
a long time and with a enviable and 
splendid record as judge of the superior 
court in one of the largest circuits in our 
State of Georgia. During all of the gen- 
tleman’s extensive experience, has the 
gentleman ever heard of a doctrine that 
it would be inappropriate for the State 
or a branch of government of the State 
to tell a person whether or not an investi- 
gation or a complaint was or was not 
founded upon an allegation that some- 
thing had been done or that something 
was amiss? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I have never 
heard of any such doctrine and I do not 
think anybody would undertake to main- 
tain such a doctrine except one who is 
interested in pandering to minority pres- 
sure groups for political purposes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. As a matter of 
fact, that statement is an insult to every 
judge and every prosecuting attorney in 
the United States; is that not true? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I think it is 
an insult to everyone who believes in 
honest, decent, constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I am glad to yield 
& my colleague, the gentleman from 

0. 
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Mr. BOW. I think the gentleman 
from Georgia has in his remarks pointed 
out a very serious matter, that is, the 
failure of the country to rise up in wrath 
against the demonstrations in San Fran- 
cisco against a committee of this Con- 
gress. The gentleman is so right when 
he says that was communistic inspired. 
The Communists were there, and I hope 
sometime we will have a special order in 
the House and discuss this matter thor- 
oughly because the gentleman knows, as 
I do, certain local papers came out and 
praised the demonstration against a re- 
sponsible committee of this House. I 
am delighted the gentleman has brought 
this matter up, and particularly that 
which has to do with San Francisco. 
So far as the closing paragraph of Mr. 
Ryan’s letter, although Mr. Ryan is of 
my political faith, may I say to the gen- 
tleman, I do not agree with that closing 
paragraph. I think people are entitled 
to know the manner in which these mat- 
ters are brought to the attention of the 
country and the people upon which de- 
mands are made. I think the old theory 
that we may face our accusers is a pretty 
good one. I am a little afraid, perhaps, 
we are getting away from a good consti- 
tutional precept when we begin to do 
things upon the basis the gentleman has 
outlined. Ihopethe Department of Jus- 
tice will change its position, as outlined 
in Mr. Ryan’s closing paragraph of the 
letter to the gentleman from Georgia. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, let me say, 
coming from the north of Ohio, as I do, 
and having served in this body now for 
10 years, I always resent anyone who 
might by any kind of conduct cast any 
reflection upon the splendid member- 
ship from the South. Most of them are 
not of my political faith, but I can say 
to the gentleman from Georgia, I know 
of no finer Americans, men more dedi- 
cated to the Constitution of the United 
States, than many of my good friends 
from the South. I think you have 
rendered a service in bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of the House. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio with all my heart; and 
please let me say to him that so far as I 
am concerned he is a great American. I 
am from south Georgia; the gentleman 
is from north Ohio, but where two men’s 
hearts beat as one with the desire to 
preserve our country, our Constitution, 
and our institutions, it is not hard for our 
minds to meet and for us to come to 
agreement. 

Let me say another thing to the gen- 
tleman: Over in San Francisco a few 
days ago—and the gentleman has cor- 
rectly said that those disturbers were 
Communists—had they been members 
of the Ku Klux Klan who, no matter what 
their shortcomings, wrap the American 
flag around them, and believe in our 
American institutions, if they had been 
the Ku Klux that had raised that dis- 
turbance and jeopardized members of 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
of the Congress of the United States, 
they would have been machinegunned. 
I challenge anyone to deny it. This is a 
sad day for America. 
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USURPATION OF CIVILIAN AUTHOR- 
ITY BY MILITARY COMMANDERS 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
KOWALSKI] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply concerned by recent events in 
which our military and intelligence com- 
manders are becoming more and more in- 
volved in international political affairs. 
They, instead of our elected and ap- 
pointed civilian officials, are making po- 
litical decisions and even, in some in- 
stances, interfering in the internal af- 
fairs of friendly foreign governments. 

The most flagrant political interfer- 
ence, and one that can lead to serious 
repercussions for the United States, is the 
public utterance and autocratic behavior 
of Gen. Carter Magruder, the American 
commander in Korea. Despite the fact 
that serious charges have been leveled at 
the top command of the Korean army 
for alleged participation in the criminal 
rigging of the presidential elections last 
March, according to our newspapers, 
General Magruder has publicly warned 
the caretaker Korean Government to 
keep its hands off of its own army. 

Mr. Speaker, how can a self-respect- 
ing democratic government take this 
kind of direction from a foreign power 
given in public by a foreign military com- 
mander? It is little wonder that our 
prestige in the Far East is at its lowest 
ebb. 

But this is not all, Mr. Speaker. In a 
speech on May 26, General Magruder 
went further. This time he lectured the 
Korean people on what they should and 
should not do to clean up the mess in 
their army. What is most reprehensible 
is that he tried to muzzle the junior Ko- 
rean officers who might be inclined to 
testify against their superiors. 

The commander of our forces and the 
U.N. forces in Korea has an important 
mission to perform. But he has no busi- 
ness interfering in the internal affairs 
of the Korean Government and its deci- 
sions regarding safeguards for democ- 
racy. Certainiy he was wrong to issue 
such warnings to the Korean Govern- 
ment in public. The United States has 
an Ambassador in Korea who should be 
fully qualified to bring any complaints 
that our Government may have to the 
attention of the Korean Government 
through proper diplomatic channels. 

Mr. Speaker, if these reports are cor- 
rect, I urge the Secretary of Defense to 
take proper steps to make it clear to the 
people of the United States and the 
people of the world that we will not per- 
mit our military commanders to usurp 
civilian authority. 





IMPROPER USE OF OUTDATED 
AMERICAN FLAGS 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Roc- 
ERS] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Americans everywhere were shocked 
to learn recently that our flag, the sym- 
bol of our national sovereignty, was 
being desecrated abroad. 

It was reported than an American ex- 
porter has, on occasion, been selling 
large quantities of outdated 48- and 49- 
star flag material abroad and that this 
flag material has been used to make 
articles of clothing, floor coverings, 
cleaning rags, and the like. 

Mr. Speaker, such use of our flag indi- 
cates a clear and utter contempt for the 
principles for which it stands. This 
flag is not only sacred to us as Ameri- 
cans but has become the emblem of 
strength and unity in the eyes of free 
men everywhere. That any American 
businessman would knowingly be a 
party to such a use of the American flag 
is unthinkable and unspeakable. 

That any foreign nation with whom 
we maintain diplomatic relations would 
knowingly condone such disrespect for 
the sovereign symbol of a friendly nation 
is unpardonable. 

I do not think nor do I want to be- 
lieve that the government of the nation 
in which our flag was degraded con- 
doned such a use. 

The American exporter who made 
such a use possible, though guilty of 
remarkable negligence, probably did not 
realize the use to which this flag material 
would be put. 

The point is, Mr. Speaker, that such 
an outrage must not be allowed to occur 
again, no matter where the blame lies. 

Yesterday I introduced two measures 
which would preclude such a recur- 
rence. One, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 696, expresses the sense of the Con- 
gress that our President immediately take 
the necessary steps to conclude treaties 
with all nations with whom we maintain 
diplomatic relations to insure that our 
flag will be accorded as nearly as pos- 
sible the respect which those nations 
accord their own flag in return for sim- 
ilar assurances by the United States. 

The other measure, H.R. 12426, would 
authorize the President to prohibit the 
exportation of the American flag in any 
case in which he determines that the 
use of the flag will be inconsistent with 
the respect which should be accorded 
the emblem of our sovereignty. 

Mr. Speaker, one of these bills goes 
to the cause of the matter and one to 
the effect. In my opinion the two taken 
together will be adequate to prevent an- 
other such incident. I hope and trust 
that the Congress will act upon them 
with dispatch. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
Mr. Pucrnskr1, for 15 minutes, today. 
Mr. Forrester, for 20 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Porter in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. OLIVER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
HOEVEN) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Moss and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Bow. 

(At the request of Mr. Burke of Ken- 
tucky and to include extraneous matter 
the following: ) 

Mr. BARING. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

8.700. An act for the relief of Mladen 
Carrara, Tonina Carrara, Ante Carrara, and 
Zvonko Carrara; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ” 

S.993. An act for the relief of Christos G. 
Diavatinos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

8.1235. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to enter into contracts for the 
conduct of research in the field of meteor- 
ology and to authorize installation of Gov- 
ernment telephones in certain private homes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 1454. An act for the relief of Keitha L. 
Baker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1545. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimina- 
tion of a hearing in certain cases under 
section 408; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

8.1889. An act to authorize the transfer 
of three units of the Fort Belknap Indian 
irrigation project to the landowners within 
the project; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2113. An act for the relief of George K. 
Caldwell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2277. An act for the relief of the Geo. 
D. Emery Co.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2375. An act to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to pro- 
vide an exemption from the provisions of 
such part for the emergency transportation 
of any motor vehicle in interstate or foreign 
commerce by towing; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2634. An act to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 as amended, 
relative to the return of certain alien prop- 
erty interests; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

8.2740. An act for the relief of Julia 
Sukkar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2744. An act to extend the term of de- 
sign patent numbered 21,053, dated Septem- 
ber 22, 1891, for a badge, granted to George 
Brown Goode, and assigned to the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2867. An act to give effect to the conven- 
tion between the United States of America 
and Cuba for the conservation of shrimp, 
signed at Habana, August 15, 1958; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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S. 2942. An act for the relief of Eugene 
Storme; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 3025. An act to amend title II of the 
Vocational Education Act, of 1946, relating 
to practical nurse training, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

8.3032. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Pisar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3049. An act for the relief of Oh Chun 
Soon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3070. An act to provide for the removal 
of the restriction on use with respect to 
certain lands in Morton County, N. Dak. 
conveyed to the State of North Dakota on 
July 20, 1955; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

S.3130. An act for the relief of Anne- 
Marie Stehlin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3140. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission on problems of 
small towns and rural counties; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

S. 3366. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, sections 871 and 3056, to pro- 
vide penalties for threats against the succes- 
sors to the Presidency and to authorize their 
protection by the Secret Service; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3420. An act to provide further for per- 
missible writing and printing on third- and 
fourth-class matter, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 3429. An act to amend section 216(b) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
to permit the appointment of US. nationals 
to the Merchant Marine Academy; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 12 min- 
utes p.m.), the House, pursuant to its 
previous order, adjourned until Tuesday, 
May 31, 1960, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2193. A letter from the Acting Director, 
U.S. Information Agency, transmitting drafts 
of proposed private legislation entitled “A 
bill for the relief of John H. Esterline,” and 
“A bill for the relief of Claude L. Wimberly”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2194. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “‘A bill to facili- 
tate administration of the fishery loan fund 
established by section 4 of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2195. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to revise 
section 4166 of the Revised Statutes (46 
U.S.C. 35) to permit documentation of ves- 
sels sold or transferred abroad”; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2196. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report for the 
month of February 1960 of the general sales 
manager, concerning the policies, activities, 
and developments, including all sales and 
disposals, with regard to each commodity 
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which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
owns or which it is directed to support; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

9197. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a report covering personal property received 

State surplus property agencies for dis- 
tribution to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations, 
pursuant to the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 

tions. 

2198. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting determinations re- 
lating to partial deferment of the February 
1, 1961, construction payment due the United 
States from the Fort Sumner Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Fort Sumner project, New Mexico, pur- 
suant to Public Law 86-308; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2199. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report of the activities 
relating to aviation war risk insurance as of 
March 31, 1960, pursuant to the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2200. A letter from the Attorney General, 
relative to the awarding of two Young Amer- 
ican Medals for Bravery to two youths who 
were found qualified to receive them during 
the calendar year 1958, pursuant to the act 
of August 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 397-398); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3019. An act to 
provide for certain pilotage requirements in 
the navigation of U.S. waters of the Great 
Lakes, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1666). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6721. A bill to validate 
the conveyance of certain land in the State 
of California by the Central Pacific Railway 
Co. and the Southern Pacific Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1667). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 2467. A bill to 
amend the act of September 7, 1950, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to reim- 
burse owners and tenants of lands acquired 
for Chantilly Airport for their moving ex- 
penses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1668). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. MACK: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Report on world news- 
print outlook (Rept. No. 1669). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 541. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 1892, an act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Norman project, 
Okla., and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1670). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 542. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 12049, a bill to amend the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1671). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 543. Resolution 
for consideration of House Joint Resolution 
402, joint resolution granting the consent and 
approval of Congress for the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and the District of 
Columbia to enter into a compact related to 
the regulation of mass transit in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1672). Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 12435. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a Commission on Problems of 
Small Towns and Rural Counties; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 12436. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from 1 
year to 2 years the maximum period which 
may elapse between the sale of one residence 
and purchase of another with nonrecogni- 
tion of gain; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 12437. A bill to limit the term “wa- 
terproof” when applied to cotton cloth or 
fabric; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 12438. A bill to expand and extend the 
saline water conversion program under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide for accelerated research, develop- 
ment, demonstration, and application of 
practical means for the economical produc- 
tion, from sea or other saline waters, of water 
suitable for agricultural, industrial, munic- 
ipal, and other beneficial consumptive uses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 
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By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12439. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition and custodianship of the statuary and 
papers of the late Adelaide Johnson, sculp- 
tor of the Woman’s Monument; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 12440. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 with respect to the 
authority of the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency over airmen’s certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12441. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to give the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board certain review authority over 
the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 12442. A bill for the relief of Tomko 
Drohomerecki (Thomas Demray); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 12448. A bill for the relief of Arsenia 
C. Baltazar; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 12444. A bill for the relief of Koei 
Yogi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASEM: 

H.R. 12445. A bill for the relief of John A. 

Ellis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 12446. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Luciano (Rocchi) Rosaco; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 





REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the fourth calendar quarter of 1959 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
Ployees Association, P.O. Box 2169, South 
Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $571. E. (9) $309.32. 

A. Aircraft Service Association, 1195 
Rancheros Road, Pasadena, Calif. 

D. (6) $9,000. E. (9) $8,220.20. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $10,571.57. E. (9) $10,571.57. 


A. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $16,570.51. E. (9) $13,970.51. 

A. American Legion National Headquar- 
ters, 700 North Pennsylvania Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


D. (6) $10,549.49. E. (9) $22,044.98. 


A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $107.54. E. (9) $4,616.53. 


A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $4,280.20. 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Ine., 10 


Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $4,325.80. 
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A. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
tl. 

E. (9) $540.98. 


A. American Yugoslav Claims Committee, 
61 West 87th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $264. E. (9) $281.93. 

A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 





A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 80 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) $152.56. 

A. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. Charles B. Bailey, Sr., 2035 South Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees. 

A. Frederic A. Baker, 296 Lexington Road, 
Berkeley, Calif., and 1201 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,225. 

A. Carl H. Berglund, 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

E. (9) $2.75. 


1219 Washington 


—— 


A. Marcia Musicant Bernstein, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3.251.90. 

A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,071.77. 

A. J. Wiley Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, Sixth and Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulhelm Ruhr, Ger- 
many. 

E. (9) $165. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Studiengesellschaft fur Privatrecht- 
liche Auslandsinteressen, e.v. Contrescarpe 
46, Germany. 

E. (9) $275. 
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A. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1122 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,408.24. E. (9) $1,624.53. 

A. Bryant C. Brown, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 

A. C. Blake Brown, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners, 832 17th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 





A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $55. E. (9) $53.31. 

A. G. B. Burnham, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $253. E. (9) $253. 





A. George P. Byrne, Jr., 53 Park Place, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. U.S. Wood Screw Service Bureau, 53 
Park Place, New York, N.Y. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $760.20. 

A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,000. 





A. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Joseph Coakley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,800. 





A. Colorado Railroad Association, 845 


Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 

A. Committee for Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $467. E. (9) $467. 





A. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. 

A. Eugene P. Conser, 36 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 

D. (6) $875. 

A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Tl. 

D. (6) $3,500. 
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A. Council of Conservationists, Inc., 10 East 
40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers’ Federation, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington D.C. 

A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. J. Gilbert Cox, Elliston, Va. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion District, League City, Tex. 





A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Leo J. Crowley, 840 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 
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A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Joffre C. David, 4401 East Colonial 
Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $361.08. E. (9) $317.05. 

A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 





A. Robert J. Demichelis, 640 Central Ave- 
nue, Deerfield, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,734.20. E. (9) $536.68. 

A. John M. Dickerman, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,031.25. E. (9) $47.08. 





A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 





A. Carlyle M. Dunaway, 608 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 608 13th Street NW., Washington, 
Dc. 


D. (6) $492. E. (9) $242.13. 





A. Harold E. Edwards, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,203.24. E. (9) $250. 

A. John W. Emeigh, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $604.17. E. (9) $14. 
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A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers As- 
sociation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. The Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $41.73. 

A. Mrs. Albert E. Farwell, Box 188, Route 
2, Vienna, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 


Mil. 


A. James Finucane, 926 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Donald G. Fletcher, 820 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Rust Prevention Association, 820 Mid- 
land Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $195.11. 

A. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $828.76. E. (9) $828.76. 

A. Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 In- 
dependence Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Group Health Association of America, 
$43 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $217. 

A. Conrad P. Harness, 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Robert E. Harper, 1913 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, 
19138 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William H. Hedlund, 909 American 
Bank Building, Portland, Oreg. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, Calif., et al. 


Inc., 


A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $42. 

A. Chas. H. Heltzel, 606 Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Serv- 
ice Building Portland Oreg. 

D. (6) $930. E. (9) $100.75. 

A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
or. Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $50. 

A. Willon A. Henderson, 612 South Flower 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. General Petroleum Corp. 


A. L. S. Hitchener, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $3. 

A. Frank N. Hoffmann, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,666.65. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Edward D. Hollander 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $208.44. 

A. Fuller Holloway, 100 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $743.25. 

A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $2,200. 

A. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $2,395. E. (9) $514.31. 

A. Vernon F. Hovey, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

B. National Dairy Products Corp., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $334.95. 

A. Hughes, Hubbard, Blair & Reed, 1 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Bendix Aviation Corp., Fisher Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $29.65. 


101 Nott Terrace, 
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A. B. A. Hungerford, 53 Park Place, New 
York City. 

B. George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. John M. Hurley, 302 Hoge Building, Se- 
attle, Wash. 





A. Elmer P. Hutter, C.P.O. Box 1273, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Representative Advocacy Before Public 
Servants and Law Making Government 
Bodies, C.P.O. Box 1273, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter. 

B. Richard F. Bates, Sacramento, Calif. 

E. (9) $175. 

A. W. J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, Bolse, 
Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 





A. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 


’ tries, 67 East Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


A. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,779. 


A. Ray L. Jenkins, 1066 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Societe Internationale Pour Participa- 
tions Industriales Et Commerciales S. A., 
Peter Merianstr. 18, Basel, Switzerland. 

E. (9) $250. 


A. Peter Dierks Joers, 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 

A. Geo. Bliss Jones, c/o Alabama Railroad 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,873. 

A. Franklin E. Kepner, 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
1022 Transportation Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Berwick Bank 


ee 


A. Tom Killefer, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,093.74. E. (9) $79.54. 

A. A. W. Koehler, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Charles R. Larson, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $604.17. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $100. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Jonathan Lindley, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $425. 

A. A. E. Lyon, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A. J. A McCallam, 1507 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $540.98. 

A. William A. McClintock, Jr., 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, Tl. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steel Workers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,203.24. E. (9) $250. 

A. William J. McDonald, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside Boule- 
vard, Alameda, Calif. 

A. Joseph B. McGrath, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,187.50. E. (9) $252.24. 

A. John W. MacKay, 918 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Clerks Union, 918 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,907.80. E. (9) $8650. 
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A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,175. E. (9) $697.67. 

A. Don Mahon, Box 959 Ben Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $729.05. 

A. Walter E. Maloney, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,110. E. (9) $638.84. 

A. Tommy M. Martin, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association, 1040 Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $604.17. E. (9) $16. 

A. Albert E. May, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $468.74. E. (9) $36.91. 

A. Ross A. Messer, Post Office Box 1611, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Post Office & 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $75.24. 

A. Slator M. Miller, 723 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Post Office Box 2450, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,892.09. 

A. Kenneth R. Morefield, 4401 East Colonial 
Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 





A. Curtis Morris, 729 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 Lex- 


ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





A. Andrew P. Murphy, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $125.72. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $366.90. E. (9) $363.20. 

A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $17,107.65. E. (9) $16,675.60. 


A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $39,770.60. E. (9) $14,924.21. 





A. National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 608 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,697.67. E. (9) $3,697.67. 

A. National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 


A. National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, 348 Pennsylvania Building, 


Washington, DC. 
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D. (6) $50,637.25. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. National Association of Post Office & 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,016.44. E. (9) $1,749.28. 


A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $16,019.54. 





A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
and 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,235. 


A. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $380. E. (9) $13,851.11. 

A. National Community Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1111 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,606.89. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $170. 

A. National Council of Naval Air Station 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

D. (6) $260. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of First Class Mailers, 210 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,129.86. E. (9) $1,711.94. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Airlines Association, 1411 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $17,219.31. E. (9) $16,028.33. 





A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $17,219.31. E. (9) $16,028.33. 





A. National Postal Clerks Union, 918 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,522.21. E. (9) $6,084.97. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 


Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $8,452.10. E. (9) $699.78. 

A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,735.12. E. (9) $10,559.56. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,967.36. E. (9) $2,592.35. 

A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $279. 

A. Ross D. Netherton, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edgar L. Newhouse IIT, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Smelting & Refining Co., 129 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. : 
D. (6) $125. E. (9) $17.20. 





A. Joseph A. Noone, 1145 19th Street nw 
Washington, D.C. 53 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Aggso. 
— 1145 19th Street NwW., Washington, 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 1025 Con. 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.c. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,500. 





A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Philippine War Damage Claimants As- 
sociation, Escolta Building, 46 Escolta 
Manila, Philippines. : 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,113.28. E. (9) $535.08. 





A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 


4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fila. 


Washington 





A. Joseph oO. Parker, 531 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 67 East Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Washington 





A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $150. E. (9) $1.20. 


Washington 





A. George F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, 
Post Office Box 7, Charleston, W. Va. 

D. (6) $4,625.06. 

A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
DC. 

E. (9) $7.50. 





A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


‘D. (6) $2,285.60. 





A. Gordon M. Quarnstrom, 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, Tl. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $22.89. 

A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington 1, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $575. 





A. Maurice Rosenblatt, 229 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $2,443.73. 











1960 


A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


Ohio. 


A. Kermit B. Rykken, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. General Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles; 
Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles; Shell Oil 
Co., San Francisco; Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; Tidewater Oil Co., Los 
Angeles; Union Oil Co., Los Angeles. 





A. Ira Saks, 1008 Standard Building, Cleve- 
land Ohio. 

A. James D. Secrest, 1721 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, 1721 
De Sales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Empire State 
Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $64.02. 





A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Fluorspar Consumers Committee, 500 
Pifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,300. E. (9) $94.47. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, 
79 Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1.21. 





A. Ralph Showalter, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,355.78. E. (9) $1,219.09. 

A. Paul Sifton, 1126 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $2,821. E. (9) $898.65. 





A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $50. E. (9) $723.78. 


a 


A. David Silvergleid, 918 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Clerks Union, 918 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,907.80. E. (9) $350. 





A. E. Stratford Smith, 1111 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Community Television Associa- 
— Inc., 1111 E Street NW., Washington, 

.C, 





A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, 16 Westmoreland 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $6,449.08. 


A. M. Frederick Smith, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Council of Conservationists, Inc., 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $6,889.36. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 
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A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $132.85. 





A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1100 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $392.09. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $242.10. E. (9) $51.66. 

A. Chester S. Stackpole, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
A. Standard Public Relations, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. .- 
B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 

20th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $600. 

A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
DC. 


Inc, 45 


A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Christy Thomas and Barry Sullivan, 536 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of River & 
Harbor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, 
i & 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $94.26. 

A. Christy Thomas and Barry Sullivan, 536 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock Co., 
2929 16th Avenue SW., Seattle, Wash. 

A. Julia C. Thompson, 612 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,785. 

A. Joseph A. Todd, Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


161 East 42d 





A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Cooperative League of USA, 343 South 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 





A. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,010.87. E. (9) $3,523.01. 

A. Ernest Allen Tupper, 1420 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 





A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 





A. Veterans of World War I, U.S.A., Inc., 
40 G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Herbert F. Walton, 7447 Skokie Boule- 
vard, Skokie, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 





A. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, Inc., 21 West Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $366.25. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atlantic Refining Co., Inc., 260 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Community Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Perpetual Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,600. E. (9) $6.89. 





A. Narvin B. Weaver, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $505.35. 

A. Edward P. Whitney, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Community Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 612 Perpetual Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


612 Perpetual 


A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 501 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,912.98. E. (9) $2,912.98. 

A. Myron Wiener, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


—_— 


A. Harold M. Williams, 67 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 67 East Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


—_— 


A. Kenneth Williamson, 17th and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,750.01. E. (9) $1,321.37. 

A. Frank G. Wollney, 67 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 67 East Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 





A. Burton C. Wood, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $30.13. 

A. Paul D. Yager, 916 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cyrus W. and Lucille M. Manfull, 13152 
Wentworth Street, Pacoima, Calif. 
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The following quarterly reports were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1960: 


(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the REcorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FiLe Two Copres WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X"’ BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REporT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 
weer: 10...... < 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 





| __—s QUARTER 









Ist | 2a | sa | 4th 





~~ (Mark one square only) 





Nore on Irem “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If 
the “employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee”.) 
(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NoTE ON ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 
B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NOTE ON ITEM “C’’.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” ‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are tocontinue. Ifreceipts the person filing and set forth the specific person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 

legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short tributed in connection with legislative in- 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House ana ‘erests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
legislative interests have terminated, genate numbers of bills, where known; (c) tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 


[] place an “X” in the box at the citations of statutes, where known; (d) name of printer or publisher (if publications 


and expenditures in connection with 


were paid for by person filing) or name of 
left, so that this Office will no whether for or against such statutes and sumac’ os cabeainos were oe as a 


longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 
(Answer items 1, 2,and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- : 
patted expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 









AFFIDAVIT 





[Omitted in printing] 
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Norte on Irem “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribu- 
tion” —Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir Tuts Report Is ror aN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(li) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to re- 

,even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ili) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 

of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 

tions may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir Tuts Report Is FoR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“p56” (received for services) and “D12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D13” and “Dilé4,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


1960 


D. Receipts (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,’’ write “None” in the space following the number. 


Contributors of $500 or more 


Receipts (other than loans) 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 











Ose wcctae Dues and assessments 
Ee Gifts of money or anything of value 13. Have there been such contributors? 
pteent Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift Please answer “yes” or “no”: -..__--- 
4. $-------- Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
ents loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
a Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) ~ days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
6. §-------- ‘Tora. for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5") Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
Slappa page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Senger ee eee “Games ug» Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
— poe “ny 3 8 period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the follo : 
Loans Received F SOWING, SHORES 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. .”"—Sec. 302(a). Amount ne he and Address of Contributor 
css csv aoves.eg TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans (“PertoG” Irom PA, 3 CARO oe ncnnecenpememenn ee 
BE ied came Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
ll. $-------- Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
RD rca iness as “Expense money” and Reimbursements received this ents 
Quarter $3,285.00 ToTaL 
NoTE ON ITEM “E."’—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 


or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


302(b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(0) Ir THs Report Is FoR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E7”). 


E, EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LoANs) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 








Loans Made to Others 





1. ts lel Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan .. .”"—Sec. 302(b). 
986. dele TOTAL now owed to person filing 
BPP doweac Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 910. £6552 Lent to others during this Quarter 
1”) ee Repayment received during this Quarter 
Dh wie Gifts or contributions made during Quarter a Ss 
: 15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
| Ee a or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
De eeceuaal Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
ee Telephone and telegraph Se eeneatt Meet a a ae oe “Amount,” Ye a 
or Dates,” “Name an dress oO pient,” “Purpose.” - 
a Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
8. $_--..--- All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 ‘7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
ee “yj” “gy Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
$ Totat for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”’) “Marshbanks Bill.” 

TE enmienws, Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 '7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 

a cacessesn cs Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” __ 

and 10") $4,150.00 Tora. 
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A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Arthur F. Aebersold, 900 F Street NW., 
Washi: igton, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,468.19. E. (9) $88. 





A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $4,745.61. E. (9) $4,745.61. 


A. Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

A. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) $4,943.85. E. (9) $4,943.85. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen and Merrill Armour, 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $552. E. (9) $49.80. 





A. W. L. Allen, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

B. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Inter- 
national, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver Spring, 
Mad. 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $23.75. 

A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 

E. (9) $7,528.89. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $22,027. E. (9) $22,027. 

A. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, AFL-CIO 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $30,265.04. 

A. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $180,486.90. E. (9) $8,459.34. 





A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lakeshore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $14,929.22. E. (9) $12,979.22. 

A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 


57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,637.50. E. (9) $3,693.21. 

A. American Justice Association (Inc.), 
Post Office Box 1387, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3. E. (9) $4.50. 

A. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $32,787.14. 
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A. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $89,383.05. E. (9) $5,659.93. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,323.83. E. (9) $5,323.83. 





A. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Dr. H. Ward Ewalt, Jr., 8001 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


D. (6) $5,455.38. E. (9) $3,738.93. 


A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $461.40. E. (9) $461.40. 

A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,655.74. E. (9) $1,123.21. 





A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $26,674. E. (9) $9,840. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $52,805.97. E. (9) $3,604.17. 

A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,508.38. E. (9) $1,508.38. 





A. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, 207 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $6,591. E. (9) $21,792.65. 





A. American Sugar Beet Industry Policy 
Committee, 500 Sugar Building, Denver, Colo. 





A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $144.62. 

A. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $14,000. E. (9) $16,212.47. 





A. AMVETS (American Veterans of World 
War II), 1710 Rhode Island Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





A. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. American Warehousemen’s Association 


Merchandise Division, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, II. 
A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 


Conference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,275. E. (9) $1,331.06. 


A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


D. (6) $84. E. (9) $183.71. 


A. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,156.30. 





May 27 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1109 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class I railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 


D. (6) $192.20. E. (9) $619.74. 





A. J. Sinclair Armstrong, 45 Wall Street 
New York, N.Y. , 

B. United States Trust Company of New 
York, 45 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $461.55. E. (9) $125. 





A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero, N. Mex. 

E. (9) $35.98. 


1229 19th 





A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $32.43. 


1229 19th 





A. Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York City, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,220.18. 

A. Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th & E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1406 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,708.27. E. (9) $1,708.27. 

A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $375. 

A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,829.10. E. (9) $13,829.10. 

A. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N.Y. 





A. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,296.72. E. (9) $2,296.72. 

A. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $208. E. (9) $208. 

A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
MY. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $25. 

A. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $1,000. 





A. Richard W. Averill, 801 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $121. 





A. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 1115 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Charles B. Bailey, Sr., 2035 South Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Station 
Employees. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $755.13. 

A. Frederic A. Baker, 296 Lexington Road, 
Berkeley, Calif. 





A. George P. Baker, Soldiers Field Post 
Office, Boston, Mass. 
B. Transportation Association of America. 








1960 


A. John A. Baker. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,807.04. E. (9) $276.25. 

A. Thomas F. Baker, 1128 16th Street NW., 
washington, D.C. 

B. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $3.75. 


A. Joseph H. Ball, 90 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Committee on Conference Studies, 207 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $76.64. 

A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


Council, 


A. Roy A. Ballinger, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 801 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard B. Barker, 306 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, 801 19th Street, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $98.05. 

A. Roy A. Ballinger, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $670. E. (9) $50.86. 

A. William G. Barr, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Laurie C. Battle, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Roy Battles, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,650. 

A. John V. Beamer, 625 Valley Brook Lane, 
Wabash, Ind. 

B. Fine Hardwoods Association, 666 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. E. F. Behrens, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

A. James F. Bell, 730 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $1.70. 

A. Rachel S. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $9.50. 

A. Jacob I. Bellow, 4338 East-West High- 
way, Bethesda, Md. 


B. American Federation of Government 


Employees, Lodge 12, Post Office Box 865, 
Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington, 
DC. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Bergson & Borkland, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 161 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $0.75. 





A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,017. E. (9) $397.95. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Hudson Biery, 4517 Carew Tower, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 4517 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, the Association of Marine Underwrit- 
ers of the United States, American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Exchange, American Hull 
Insurance Syndicate. 

E. (9) $239.10. 

A. A. H. Bishop, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $12.82. 

A. David Bishop, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John H. Bivins, 127). Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $129.18. 

A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 


1271 





A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. W. C. Blewett, 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





A. Blue Cross Commission, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

A. William Blum, Jr., 1741 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,623.75. E. (9) $468.75. 


11403 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $19.86. 

A. Fleming Bomar and Joseph E. McAn- 
drews, 306 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association. 

A. Hyman Bookbinder, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $294.10. 

A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 





A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $208. 

A. Joseph Borkin, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $384.73. 





A. G. Stewart Boswell, 502 Ring Building, 
Weshington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $15.74. 

A. Charles B. Bowling, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


1616 H Street 


A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Fiour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $293.80. 

A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Ine., 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Frank P. Brennan, Avoca, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $443.54. 

A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Homer L. Brinkley, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A. W.S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 





11404 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $530. 

A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $510.90. 





A. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $5,591.57. E. (9) $5,591.57. 

A. Bryant C. Brown, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 

A. C. Blake Brown, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 


A. J.D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $115. 

A. Brown & Lund, Cafritz Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
100 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $121.81. 

A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,425. E. (9) $1,423.62. 

A. J. Olney Brott, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $3. 


A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NwW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 





E. (9) $63.15. 

A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 9905, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $11.62. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Runnell, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E.(9) $51.51. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y., and 740 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., and Na- 
tional Federation Independent Business, 740 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burham 
Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $184. E. (9) $184. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


A. F. Hugh Burns, 821 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $60.91. 





A. Maurice G. Burnside, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,937.45. E. (9) $36.90. 





A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 
E. (9) $215.17. 





A. Robert M. Burr, 105 Mansfield Avenue, 
Darien, Conn. 

B. Retained by 
Manufacturers Association, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $130.50. E. (9) $106.66. 


the National Electrical 
155 East 44th 





A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, 1212 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1212 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $44.60. 





A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $422.67. 


A. Carl C. Campbell, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $110.77. 

A. James A. Campbell, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $2,884.62. E. (9) $208.46. 


A. Judy Carlile, 229 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $50. 

A. John T. Carlton and H. H. Manchester, 
2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $574.47. 

A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8325 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First National 
Bank Building, Canton, Ohio, and 744 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1717 East Ninth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





May 27 


A. Albert E. Carter, Mayflower Hotel, Wash. 
ington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $856.95. 





A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 1798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. R.R. Pension Conference, Post Office Box 
798, New Haven, Conn. 

E. (9) $17.10. 

A. William L. Carter, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 





A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,320. E. (9) $276.03. 

A. Jay H. Cerf, 300 Independence Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 In- 
dependence Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $79. 

A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Greg-Gary Corp., 7 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,500. 





A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Taxicab Association, Inc., 
4415 North California Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Camara Minera De Mexico, Gante, Mex- 
ico, D.F. Mexico. 

A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Nacional De Productores De Azu- 
car, S.A. De C.V., Balderas No. 36 Primer Piso, 
Mexico, D.F. Mexico. 

A. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

D. (9) $200. 

A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,618.80. E. (9) $4,424.52. 





A. Charles Patrick Clark, Charles Patrick 
Clark, Esq., and Millard F, Ottman, Jr., Esq., 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. B. Rapaport & Son, Inc., Post Office 
Box 169, Windsor, Conn. 





A. Earl W. Clark, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $152.64. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Il. 





A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 





A. Clarence E. Cleveland, Montpelier, Vt. 

B. Vermont State Railroads Association, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

A. Joseph Coakley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,800. 








1960 


A. A. C. Cocke, 821 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, 207 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $511.20. 


A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $9.88. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $111.98. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,229.57. 





A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sand Products Corp., 2489 National Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $11,250. E. (9) $27.49. 





A. Committee for Collective Security, 90 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $815. E. (9) $298.96. 

A. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Committee to Strengthen the Frontiers 
of Freedom, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,065. E. (9) $10,620.88. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $24,925. E. (9) $3,616.29. 

A. R. T. Compton, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 





A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Orval R. Cook, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Advanced Life Under- 
— 805 Bowen Building, Washington, 

.C. 





A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Association, 15th and H 
Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


Wall 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1631 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturers’ Association of Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, P.R. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $226.65. 
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A. Ben C. Corlett, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $279.64. 

A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20. 


A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $30. 


441 East 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Company, 100 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $15.25. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Joint Resolution 1955 
Legislature, Post Office Box 3170, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ohio Deposit Guarantee Fund, 1303 
Fifth Third Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $4,375. E. (9) $15.06. 

A. A. M. Crawford, 704 Title & Trust Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East 
6th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $336.56. 

A. Joseph M. Creed, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bakers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7.20. 


1317 F Street NW., 


1317 F 


A. William A. Cromartie, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $33,489.68. E. (9) $914.03. 

A. Laurence A. Crosby, 801 19th Street NW.., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 801 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. Paul Cunningham, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 
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A. John T. Curran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $417.95. 

A. Bryce Curry, 907 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $325. 

A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Bernard Cushman, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. D. C. Daniel, 1627 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $54. E. (9) $2. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $697.91. E. (9) $7.59. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


E. (9) $854.59. 





A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Saile 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co. 149 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $33,489.68. E. (9) $914.03. 

A. Dorothy Mondell Davis, 801 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.1.T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building., Washington, D.C. 

B. C.1.T. Financial Corporation, 650 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert E. Pflaumer, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Watch Association, Inc., 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. 


650 Madison 


731 Washington 
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A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K. Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Poultry & Egg Producers Associa- 
tion, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational Cooperative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $38.58. 

A. Mary S. Deuel, 3026 Cambridge Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $840. 


A. Joe T. Dickerson, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 





A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $189.21. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento-Yolo Port District, 705 Cali- 
fornia Fruit Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,751.05. E. (9) $126.05. 


535 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westlands Water District, 
Box 4006, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $124.34. 


Post Office 





A. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. (9) $1,750 





A. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $3,750. 


1612 K 


A. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $19,873.38. E. (9) $19,762.56. 





A. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F. Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 





A. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


E. (9) $30,948.70. 


A. Thomas Dixon, 1129 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $153.75. E. (9) $31.74. 


A. James L. Donnelly, 200 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 200 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $356.34. 
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A. Donoghue, Ragan & Mason, 239 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. California Shipping Co., 320 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $473.80. 

A. Robert F. Donoghue, 239 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,624.99. 





A. Thomas J. Donovan, 155 East 44th 


Street, New York, N.Y. 





A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York ,N.Y. 

D. (6) $127.50. 

A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and Hurt Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $318. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,552.20. E. (9) $203.44. 

A. Fred H. Dressler, Box 188, Gardnerville, 
Nev. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $261.91. 

A. Ben DuBois. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

A. Stephen M. Du Brul, 11-134 General Mo- 
tors Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Read F. Dunn, Jr., 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $540. E. (9) $12.81. 

A. William E. Dunn, 20th and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. J.S. Eames, 4737 36th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1.70. E. (9) $41.01. 

A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 





A. Harold E. Edwards, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,304.85. E. (9) $300. 

A. James B. Ehrlich, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) $516.25. E. (9) $55.15. 





May 27 


A. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capito} 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capito) 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,092. 

A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue Nw.,, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $99.25. 

A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000. 





A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $19. 

A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $19. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 2130 
Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


1200 Tower 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,800. 


1200 Tower 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Palo Verde Irrigation District, Blythe, 
Calif. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,005. 





A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers Asso- 
ciation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washington, 
DC. 

E. (9) $101.80. 








1960 


A. Family Tax Association, 2119 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $5,770. E. (9) $5,288.28. 

A. Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $37.14. 

A. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo, and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $103,073.63. E. (9) $17,925.69. 

A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 

A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Asssociation 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

D. (6) $437.50. 

A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League, New Or- 
leans, La.; United States Sugar Corp., 
Clewiston, Fla.; Okeelanta Sugar Refinery, 
Inc., South Bay, Fla. 

D. (6) $6,099.96. 





A. Maurice W. Fillius, 703 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Importers, Inc., 700 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $14.75. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, Bangor, 
Maine. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. C. H. Sprague & Son Co., 125 High 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Mrs. R. B. von Courten, 60 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, I1l. 

D. (6) $1,341.66. E. (9) $21.76. 

A. Donald G. Fletcher, 820 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Rust Prevention Association, 820 Mid- 
land Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,077.74. 

A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $2,714.22. 





A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,401.51. 





A. Fluorspar Consumers Committee, 40 
Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $31,500. E. (9) $25,071.03. 

A. Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 In- 
dependence Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $2,165.08. 





A. Forest Farmers Association, Post Office 
Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 
D. (6) $621.28. E. (9) $621.68. 


CvI——718 
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A. James W. Foristel, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $73.31. 





A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. L. S. Franklin, 2309 Pine Craft Road, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

A. George H. Frates, 1163 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. 

D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,124. 

A. W. E. Fravel, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 





A. Freedman & Levy, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fred H. Lenway & Co., Inc., 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Ralph E. French, Box 865, Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washington, D.C. 

A. Elmer M. Freudenberger, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,750. 


1701 18th 





A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1843 L Street NW., Wash- 
ing, D.C. 





A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $25,522.50. E. (9) $7,557.37. 

A. Garrett Fuller, 836 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. West Coast Steamship Co., 601 Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $35. 

A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $457.50. E. (9) $13.60. 





A. Earl H. Gammons, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Gardner, Morrison & Rogers, 1126 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Retained by Bigham, Englar, Jones & 
Houston, 99 John Street, New York City, and 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8.20. 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $7.55. 


A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. Inter-State Manufacturer’s Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. 





A. Ernest Giddings, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

D. (6) $1,620. E. (9) $295.14. 

A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $524.98. 

A. Leif Gilstad, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employes’ Council, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,183.01. E. (9) $6,710.07. 

A. Government Relations Committee of 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James L. Grahl, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2. 

A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $15,743.70. E. (9) $18,578.53. 





A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Til. 

A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $315. E. (9) $21.50. 





A. Richard D. Green, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. Last Manufacturers Association, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $50. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.1.T. Financial Corporation, 605 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr. 
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A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Weston B. Grimes, 1001 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $7.40. 

A. P. Irving Grinberg, 15 West 44th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $345. 

A. I. J. Gromfine, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Albert A. Grorud, 816 E Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Yakima Indian Association of 
ington State. 

D. (6) $45. E. (9) $29.70. 


Wash- 


A. Mrs. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,173.12. E. (9) $188.41. 

A. Gayle Gupton, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 

B. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Louis P. Haffer, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 423 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Haley, Wollenberg & Bader, 1735 De 
Sales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $828. E. (9) $137.14. 

A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Hugh F. Hall, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $763.88. E. (9) $7.35. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 


D. (6) $4,374.96. E. (9) $213.35. 


A. Charles A. Hamilton, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500 E. (9) $231.62. 

A. Harold F. Hammond, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America. 


570 Lexington 


A. C. L. Hancock, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. George F. Hannaum, 610 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Murray Hanson, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $532.96. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,708.29. E. (9) $117.85. 

A. Conrad P. Harness, 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Herbert E. Harris, II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,220.83. E. (9) $18.38. 

A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State 
Building, New York, N.Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $131.04. 

A. Stephen H. Hart, 500 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,133.76. 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500.50. E. (9) $174.16. 


A. Kit H. Haynes, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A. Mrs. Glenn G. Hays, 144 Constitution 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Til. 

D. (6) $571.56. E. (9) $662.14. 


A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 

B. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. John C. Hazen, 801 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $59.20. 





A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,428.16. 





A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $161.29. 

A. George J. Hecht, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
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A. William H. Hedlund, 909 American 
Bank Building, Portland, Oreg. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, Calif., et al. 

A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Comite de Productores de Azucar, An- 
tonio Miro Quesada 376, Lima, Peru, S.A, 

A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reciprocal Inter Insurers Federal Tax 
Committee, 400 United Artists Building, De- 
troit, Mich. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1138 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $490.77. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $525, 

A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,041.68. E. (9) $916.68. 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y., 
and 801 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185.65. E. (9) $185.65. 


150 East 42d 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $34.95. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Hot House 
Vegetable Growers, Post Office Box 659, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
nue, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

E. (9) $283.36. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 472, Station S, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $94.89. 

A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $218.75. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 











1960 


A. Patrick J. Hillings, 315 West 9th Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Portland Cement Co., 612 
South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $933.60. 

A. Ray C. Hinman, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. L. S. Hitchner, 1145 19th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 


ciation. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $3. 

A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $200. 

A. Frank N. Hoffmann, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. (9) $75. 

A. Holland & Hart, 500 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B, Ideal Cement Co., Denver National 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

A. Fuller Holloway, 1000 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. A. D. Holmes, Jr., Gallion, Ala. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $2,785. E. (9) $828. 

A. Winfield M. Homer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edwin M. Hood, 441 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Assocta- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $318.75. 





A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $33,489.68. E. (9) $914.03. 

A. Lawrence W. Horning, 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Warehousemen's Association 
Merchandise Division. 
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A. J. Cline House, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 


1616 I 


os 


A. Erma D. Hubbard, 509 Ridgely Avenue, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

A. William T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 


D. (6) $275. E. (9) $28.20. 


A. Hughes, Hubbard, Blair & Reed, 1 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Bendix Aviation Corporation, Fisher 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $89.01. 

A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Company, 1409 
Winchester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 

A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Ine. 

A. Robert L. Humphrey, 918 16th Street 
NwW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $298.75. 

A. George F. Hussey, Jr., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Standards Association, 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $50.50. E. (9) $59.63. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 1273, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Richard F. Bates, Sacramento, Calif. 

E. (9) $165. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 1273, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10. 

A. William J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
1ith Place, Chicago, Il. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,170. E. (9) $41.80. 

A. Industrial Union Department, AFL-— 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,697.29. E. (9) $15,697.29. 
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A. J. Stuart Innerst, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $969.22. E. (9) $290.58. 

A. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 67 East Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $946.47. E. (9) $946.47. 

A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. EB. (9) $1. 

A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,424.82. 





A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $12,680.92. 

A. International Union of Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,425. 

A. Inter-State Manufacturer’s Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $2.75. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
W-1481 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,030. E. (9) $397.63. 


A. Chester W. Jackson, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,176. 

A. Harold G. Jacobson, 1476 South 4th 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $112. 





A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 2013, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,152.49. E. (9) $51.14. 

A. Philip F. Jehle, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $125. 


A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 
B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn., et al. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal Tow- 
er, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Arsociation, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 600 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson. 


B. The Farmers’ Educational & Coopera- 
tive Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,735.94. E. (9) $301.28. 





{ 
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A. W. D. Johnson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, ORC&B Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
A. Geo. Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $25.85. 


A. Phillip E. Jones, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


—_—~ 


—— 


A. Robert F. Jones, 515 Perpetual Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. et al. 


-_— 


A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $172.51. 

A. Edwin W. Kaler, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $8,750. 


61 St. 


A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,780. E. (9) $462.76. 





A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
B. West Coast Life Insurance Co., 


Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


605 





A. James C. Kelley, 1600 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1600 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. George J. Kelly, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $370. E. (9) $45. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $253.95. 

A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $70.65. 

A. Frank T. Kenner, 38 Niuiki Circle, Ho- 
nolulu, Hawaii. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Pranklin E. Kepner, 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
1022 Transportation Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Berwick Bank 
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A. Ronald M. Ketcham, Post Office Box 
351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $583.80. E. (9) $1,170.52. 


A. Omar B. Ketchum, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,843.75. E. (9) $264. 

A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,576.31. E. (9) $1,282.68. 

A. Tom Killefer, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $43.01. 

A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12.50. 

A. John A. Killick, 740 1ith Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $221.25. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Se- 
curity Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

E. (9) $102.78. 

A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $189.75. E. (9) $1.85. 

A. James F. King, 411 Universal Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Ludlow King, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 


D. (6) $1,350. 

A. S. F. Kirby, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Tl. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $299.12. 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $510. E. (9) $55.16. 





A. Rowland F. Kirks, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,807.66. E.(9) $52. 
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A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 K Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,796. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 1015 12th Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 
1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D.c. 

E. (9) $10. 


A. A. W. Koehler, 839 17th Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. William L. Kohler, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
Dc. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $89.08. 


ee 


1025 Connecticut 


A. Germaine Krettek, the Coronet, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $2,455.84. 

A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,492.10. E. (9) $8,622.09. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 182 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,375.42. E. (9) $4,842.59. 


A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A. A. M. Lampley, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A. James K. Langan, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,126. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. National Patent Council, 1434 West 11th 
Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $999.96. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quality Brands Associates of America, 
Inc., 1001 Grant Street, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,400. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
808 Trans-American Building, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 


D. (6) $1,275. 





A. Last Manufacturers Association, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 

A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $621.25. E. (9) $4.70. 








1960 


A. Warren Lawrence, 1700 K Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $155. E. (9) $75. 
A. Gene Leach, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,220.83. E. (9) $21.65. 

A. Robert F. Lederer, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $21.87. E. (9) $43.47. 

A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $7,307.59. 

A. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185.50. E. (9) $223.55. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John R. Lewis, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $3,933.95. 

A. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
3018, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $8.07. E. (9) $8.07. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,674.52. E. (9) $4,674.52. 

A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. E. F. Forbes, Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $38,125. E. (9) $55.67. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18.75. 

A. Charles B. Lipsen, DeSales Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association- 
Sponsored Active Ballot Club, DeSales Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 





A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
— 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 

wD. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $36.93. 

A. Walter J. Little, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $883.33. E. (9) $692.49. 


A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.c. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 
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A. Gordon C. Locke, 418 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines. 





A. Leonard Lopez, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,692.20. E. (9) $15. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Lowenstein Pitcher, Hotchkiss, Amann & 
Parr, 25 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 646 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $250. 





A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. St. James Lumber Co., Pinewood Acres, 
Inc., and Gayland, Inc., all of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Adolph von Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place S., 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. H. B. Luckett, 311 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. American Steamship Committee on Con- 
ference Studies, 207 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $732.94. 

A. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $153.12. E. (9) $265.89. 


A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 W Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,187.50. E. (9) $16.70. 
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A. A. E. Lyon, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A. William C. McCamant, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15. 

A. John A. McCort, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,996.80. E. (9) $40.80. 

A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $3.88. 

A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $270.80. 

A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia & Reading Relief Associa- 
tion, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,829.12. E. (9) $167.45. 

A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. 6. $3,304.85. E. (9) $300. 

A. Joseph T. McDonnell, Esq., 425 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Joseph A. McElwain, 500 Main Street, 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 

B. Montana Power Company, 
Broadway, Butte, Mont. 

D. (6) $781.26. E. (9) $891.13. 


40 East 


A. A. J. McFarland, 126 North Eighth 
Street, Sterling, Kans. 

B. Christian Amendment Movement. 

D. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $250. 

A. Frederick C. McKee, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
A. William F. McKenna, 

Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $56.16. E. (9) $386.59. 


908 Colorado 


A. William H. McLin, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislator and Federal Regu- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,477.50. E. (9) $528.98. 

A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


1201 16th Street 


A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $4,062.50. E. (9) $719.35. 
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A. Clarence M. McMillan, 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 


A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $247.25. E. (9) $1.98. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
8001 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,850. E. (9) $50.85. 

A. William P. McCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Prankel Brothers, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $0.75. 


A. John G. Macfarlan, 1503 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 1503 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,925.01. E. (9) $964.34. 

A. Maclay, Morgan & Williams, 76 Beaver 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N-Y. 

A. Arch L. Madsen, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William J. Mahon, 1 Gracie Terrace, 
New York, N-Y. 

B. Associated Railroads of New York 
State. 


A. Walter E. Maloney, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,396. E. (9) $566.19. 

A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $178.70. 


A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $2,475. 

A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,797.84. E. (9) $95.12. 





A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,046. 

A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $1,155.16. 

A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. Edwin E. Mafsh, 414 Crandall Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $1,390.76. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, 1012 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South 
Main Street, Akron, Ohio. 

A. J. Paull Marshall, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $307.45. E. (9) $94.55. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $112. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $463.50. 

A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. The Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, 345 4th 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $211.22. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,123.97. E. (9) $687.71. 

A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


'D. (6) $120. E. (9) $45.35. 


A. Joe G. Matthews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $218.50. E. (9) $66.25. 





A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Albert E. May, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $220. E. (9) $14.06. 

A. Vera Mayer. 

B. National Consumers League, 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,179.96. 

A. Howard W. Mays, Jr., 1015 12th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1015 
12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $22.50. 


A. Lester H. Means, 777 14th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., Appliance Park, 
Louisville, Ky. 

D. (6) $165. E. (9) $16. 





May 27 


A. John 8S. Mears, 1608 K Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,055. 

A. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edward L. Merrigan, 425 13th Street 
NwW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $28.65. 

A. Edward L. Merrigan, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aris Cloves, Inc., 9 East 38th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. J. T. Metcalf, 1023 L & N Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

E. (9) $772.98. 

A. James G. Michaux, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $89.83. 

A. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $1,556.74. 

A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

A. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

D. (6) $2,564.75. E. (9) $778.58. 

A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Loui- 
siana and Texas, 2211 South Coast Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,553. E. (9) $393.70. 





A. Harold C. Miller, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers, 575 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,824.99. E. (9) $323.20. 

A. Harold C. Miller, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Community Television 
Association, 1111 E Street NW., Washington, 
D 


.C. 
D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $408.65. 








1960 


A. Joseph L. Miller, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Textile Association, Quine- 
paug-French Rivers Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and Theisen-Clemens Co. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $236.38. 

A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,325. 


A. Theodore A. Miller, 802 Ring Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

B. Venice Land Co., Box 1576, Venice, Fla. 

A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. Seymour S. Mintz; William T. Plumb, 
Jr.; Robert K. Eifler, and Richard A. Mullens, 
810 Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 

A. Seymour S. Mintz, 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp., 
Nashville, Ten?:. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $84.25. 

A. M. D. Mobley, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 W. 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $63.50. 

A. Walter H. Moorman, 
Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

B. Maryland Railroad Association, 300 St. 
Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $32.20. 

A. Cecil Morgan, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $83.68. 


4650 East-West 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Reciprocal Insurance Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $7.48. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., the American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. St. Thomas Chamber of Commerce, Vir- 
gin Island, United States of America. 
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A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry and Hutchinson Co., 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Giles Morrow, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,625. E. (9) $225.53. 





A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,056. E. (9) $130.30. 

A. William J. Mougey, care of General 
Motors Corp., Washington, D.C. y 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Bernard R. Mullady, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

D. (6) $2,600. 

A. Vincent S. Mullaney, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $762.32. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 


122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 





A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
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A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 


5737 18th 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 
7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $222.16. E. (9) $399.52. 

A. Paul A. Nagle, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 





A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $13,750. E. (9) $27. 

A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $50,009.84. E. (9) $8,630.55. 





A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $11,793.45. 

A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. National Association of Motor Bus Own- 
ers, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $495.29. E. (9) $495.29. 





A. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $39.60. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,650. E. (9) $6,764.04. 

A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,350. 

A. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $3,127.61. E. (9) $262. 

A. National Association of Travel Organ- 
izations, 1422 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $14,178.30. E. (9) $682.50. 





A. National Canners Association, 1183 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $277,717.39. E. (9) $7,509.62. 

A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, University Hospital, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. (9) $1,000. 

A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, M1. 





A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Post Office Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $5,471.83. E. (9) $5,471.83. 

A. National Council on Business Mail, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $268.24. E. (9) $899.12. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $39,758. E. (9) $5,725. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of First Class Mailers, 500 
Walker Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Airlines Association, 1411 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,070. 


A. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $908. E. (9) $900.92. 
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A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,737.16. E. (9) $2,737.16. 

A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $105,422.23. E. (9) $7,456.19. 





A. National Federation of Post Offfice 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $182,936.98. E. (9) $19,366.12. 





A. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,070. E. (9) $1,070. 





A. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $11,176. 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.c. 


D. (6) $26,528.29. E. (9) $22,137.06. 


A. National Independent Dairies’ Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $56. 


A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 llth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,419.38. E. (9) $1,594.14. 





A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Member associations of the League. 

D. (6) $290,417.92. E. (9) $1,148.53. 

A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1015 
12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,493.50. E. (9) $2,493.50. 





A. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,133.76. 

A. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,435.96. E. (9) $3,531.87. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,777.36. E. (9) $3,777.36. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

E. (9) $813.46. 

A. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Postal Transport Association, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,747.72. E. (9) $7,747.72. 





A. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,073.03. E. (9) $5,073.03. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $4,748.99. 


A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $30,014.60. E. (9) $9,113.34. 
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A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $577.76. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $275,787.73. E. (9) $2,577.22. 





A. National Student Committee for the 
Loyalty Oath, 2405 37th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,036. E. (9) $899.20. 

A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 





A. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Til. 


D. (6) $3,318.61. E. (9) $1,721.03. 





A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
D. (6) $7,306. E. (9) $4,140.76. 





A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture & Labor on Import-Export Policy, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,075. E. (9) $15,731.32. 





A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $16.72. 

A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 





A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Til. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $4,128.33. 

A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $22.60. 

A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $412. 

A. Paul Nelson, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





A. Herschel D. Newsom, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock Asso- 
ciation, 161 William Street, New York City. 
D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $545.80. 
A. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,000. 


11 Wall 


A. Russ Nixon, 1319 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 51 Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $747.51. E. (9) $260. 
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A. Joseph A. Noone, 603 Associations 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Aggo- 
ciation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington 
DC. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $5. 

A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street Nw. 
Washington, D.C. F 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington 
D.C. 


D. (6) $506.25. E. (9) $47.56. 


A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $57.72. 


A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $17. 

A. Hyman Nussbaum, 852 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. TV Service Association of Metropolitan 
Washington, Inc., 852 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. George J. O’Brien, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





A. E. H. O'Connor, 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $28,363.89. 





A. R. E. O’Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Ohio Railroad Association, 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,356.03. 


16 East 





A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12.44. E. (9) $2. 

A. E. L. Oliver, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,595. E. (9) $47.40. 

A. Samuel Omasta, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1015 
12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7.50. 

A. Clayton L. Orn, 539 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 








1960 


A. Morris E. Osborn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

E. (9) $442.87. 


A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $164. 


A. John A. Overholt, 10315 Kensington 
Parkway, Kensington, Md., and 1131 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $892.33. 

A. Vaux Owen, 1729 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,884.62. E. (9) $19.85. 

A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1,624.99. 

A. Edwin F. Padberg, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. J. D. Parel, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 





A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 67 East Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


D. (6) $212.50. E. (9) $3.25. 


Washington 


A. Mrs. Karla V. Parker, 1729 Union Boule- 
vard SE., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A. James D. Parriott, 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $26. 

A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Science Materials Center, Inc., 59 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, care of White & 
Case, 14 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

D. (6) $200. 





A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $358.12. 
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A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $255.78. 





A. Sandford Z. Persons, 820 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $371.40 E. (9) $24.75. 

A. Esther Peterson, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL— 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2411.52. E. (9) $1046.11. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. C. C. Woodard, 7630 Biscayne Boule- 
vard, Miami, Fla., et al. 

E. (9) $11.71. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $2,300. E. (9) $399.22. 





A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $21. 





A. Kenneth Peterson, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $72.50. 

A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 


A. Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

E. (9) $3,255.78. 

A. Ralph D. Pittman, 500 Wire Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. George B. Soto, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


1801 Calvert Street 





A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 


D. (6) $97,974.85. E. (9) $1,050. 


A. Sanford L. Platt, Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, 723 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Haweiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A. Raymond E. Plummer, 
Building, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $120. E. (9) $44.93. 

A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $827.94. 


220 Central 


A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 
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A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. The Western Pacific Railroad Co., 526 
Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Frederick T. Poole, 418 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines. 

A. Frank M. Porter, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 





A. Nelson J. Post, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $13.23. 





A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $21.80. 

A. Thomas W. Power, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $750. 


1012 14th Street 


A. Walter I. Pozen, 1519 26th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. 





A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,800. 


1616 K 


A. Ganson Purcell 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $16.97. 

A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico. 

E. (9) $2.35. 

A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Nicaragua Sugar Estates, Ltd., Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $117.86. 





A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A. Arthur L. Quinn, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Instituto Cubano de Establizacion del 
Azucar, acting as trustee for Asociacion de 
Colonos de Cuba and Asociacion Nacional de- 
Hacendados de Cuba, Agramonte 465, Havana, 
Cuba. 

D. (6) $4,652. E. (9) $1,250. 
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A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, 
City, et al. 

D. (6) $9,649.97. E. (9) $7,286.31. 


New York 


A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475.80. 

A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1017 Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, 
Office Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

D. (6) $124. E. (9) $139.61. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Post 





A. Alan T. Rains, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


777 14th Street NW., 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $51.14. 


1612 I Street 


A. J. A. Ransford, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Tidewater Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Stanley Rector, 506 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Creameries Association, 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $3,268.23. 

A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Texas railroads. 


D. (6) $72.66. E. (9) $377.60. 
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A. J. B. Reeves, Ninth and Jackson, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Ninth and Jackson, Topeka, Kans. 

A. Regional Broadcasters, 1735 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,541.25. E. (9) $12,625.80. 

A. Herbert S. Reid, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York State Association of Rail- 
roads, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $207. 

A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $636.16. 

A. Louis H. Renfrow, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $5,682.40. 

A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


Association, 1616 I 


A. Retired Officers 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $103,900.28. 
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A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,354.40. E. (9) $9,142.98. 

A. James P. Richards, Heath Springs, S.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1017 Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. James W. Richards, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $495.29. 

A. William E. Richards, Orleans, Nebr. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


1000 16th Street 





A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Louisiana railroads. 

D. (6) $36.33. E. (9) $128.55. 





A. Leon D. Richeson, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employees of America, AFL—CIO, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.1.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Entertainment Law Committee, 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $144.58. 


900 F Street NW., 


Washington 


731 Washington 


731 


A. James W. Riddell, Esquire, 731 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The First National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert E. Pflaumer, Chicago, III. 


731 Washington 


731 Washington 


A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., 112 East Washington Street, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

D. (6) $680. E. 


731 Washington 


(9) $63.16. 

A. Siert F. Riepma. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. John J. Riggle, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A. C. E. Rightor, 3300 Rolling Road, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $833.34. E. (9) $36.50. 


A. George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $423.15. 
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A. John J. Riley, 20th & E Streets Nw. 
Washington, D.C. 7 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th & E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Hugo J. Ripp, 811 North 22d Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 1015 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $412.36. 

A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.c. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Frank L. Roberts, 1700 K Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 

A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $143.13. 

A. Robert Ridgway Rodenberg, 2356 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, National Palace, Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic. 





A. Edward Rodgers, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $635. E. (9) $38.20. 

A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $343.75. 

A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grande Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,350. 

A. Watson Rogers, 1916 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Maurice Rosenblatt, 229 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. 

A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, Wire 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $4,260.05. E. (9) $737.01. 

A. Robert M. Ruddick, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
B. United Air Lines, 

Avenue, Chicago, II. 


1120 Connecticut 


5959 South Cicero 
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A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $110.71. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. EB. (9) $275.59. 

William H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,230.64. E. (9) $60. 

A. Ira Saks, 1008 Standard Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Business Publications, 205 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $142.65. 

A. Kimball Sanborn, 4000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $320. 

A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, 
York, N.Y. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N.Y. 


New 





A. O. H. Saunders, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,950. 


1616 I 


A. Fred J. Scanlan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $345. 

A. Henry P. Schmidt, 77 Lincoln Street, 
Jersey City, N.J. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $316.95. 
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A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Hilliard Schulben, 20 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington, D.C., Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 211 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. 

A. Robert A. Schulman, Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Entertainment Law Committee, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. J. A. Schwab, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn Cen- 
ter Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Science Materials Center, Inc., 59 


Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Arthur E. Scribner, 1015 12th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1015 
12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5. 
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A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Hollis Mackay Seavey, Broadcasting- 
Telecasting Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Regional Broadcasters. 

D. (6) $4,583.31. E. (9) $487.87. 

A. Harry See, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $44.40. 

A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $213.75. E. (9) $1,153.21. 


A. Fred G. Seig, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $116.25. E. (9) $46.31. 

A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $64.35. 





A. P. L. Shackelford, 4545 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers’ International As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,468.75. E. (9) $173.92. 

A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $893. 

A. Maurice J. Shean, 940 25th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. City and County of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,091.05. 





A. Leander I. Shelley, 608 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Association of Port Author- 
ities, Inc., Washington, D.C.; Airport Oper- 
ators Council, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. E. (9) $117.58. 





A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $150. 





A. Robert H. Shields, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Beet Sugar Association, 920 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, 801 International 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, M1. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Paul Sifton, 1126 16th Street NwW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural, Implement Workers of America Union. 

D. (6) $2,418. E. (9) $903.46. 

A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,388.40. E. (9) $847.28. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $14,000. E. (9) $4,005. 


909 South 





A. Harold S. Skinner, Post Office Box 2197, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Continental Oil Co., Post Office Box 
2197, Houston, Tex. 

A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Phillips 
Okla. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $275. 


Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 


A. Harold Slater, 1523 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $28.36. 

A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Savings & Loan League, 221 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,187.50 E. (9) $12.30. 

A. T. W. Smiley, 135 East 11th Place, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

B. llinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Dudley Smith, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of Puer- 
to Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Harold Aden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $125. 

A. James R. Smith, 1060 Onraha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. John A. Smith, Stapleton Airfield, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Stapleton 
Airfield, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $531.20. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicage, 
Til., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,257. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 

A. Wayne H. Smithey, 1200 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $1,155.16. 


a No 
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A. Lyle O. Snader, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $588.75. E. (9) $78.22. 

A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,211.54. 


A. J. R. Snyder, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 1015 12th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 
1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8.50. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe of 
South Dakota, Sisseton, S. Dak., et al. 


A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wales Street, Chicago, 
Til. 

D. (6) $1,978.74. 

A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1100 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $84.25. 


A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $47,115.57. E. (9) $8,356.57. 

A. William W. Spear, 214 National Bank 
Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $528.25. 

A. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 

A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Mrs. C. A. L. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D.C. 





A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 

A. Herman Sternstein, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. B. H. Steuerwald, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, I11. 

D. (6) $750. 
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A. Charles T. Stewart, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Tl. 

A. Stitt and Hemmendinger, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Nozaki Associates, Inc., 92 Liberty 
Street, New York, N.Y., et al. 

A. W.E. Stitt, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $817.41. 

A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 

A. W. S. Story, 1729 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1. 

A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. 

A. Prancis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Av- 
enue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,125. 


Jr., 61 St. 


St. 


E. (9) $286.95. 





A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,153.85. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 

A.O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Blackfeet Tribe of the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation, Browning, Mont. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ben Blumenthal, 608 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Federation of American Scientists, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, Laguna, 
N. Mex. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 





May 27 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, 
Carlos, Ariz. 


San 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Seneca Nation of Indians, Post Office 
Box 266, Gowanda, N.Y. 

A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 829 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 





A. Norman Strunk, 221 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. US. Savings & Loan League, 221 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $177.63. 


North LaSalle 


A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $105. 


1145 19th Street 


A. J. E. Sturrock, 607 Littlefield Building, 
Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
607 Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $951.63. 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inec., 350 Fifth 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $108.55. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $74.55. 

A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William L. Taylor, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,746.14. E. (9) $153.33. 


A. TV Service Association of Metropolitan 
Washington. 

E. (9) $90. 

A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
607 Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $5,945. E. (9) $6,183.71. 

A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $137.10. 

A. Oliver A. Thomas, 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Reno, Nev. 

D. (6) $120. E. (9) $409.27. 


125 North Center 
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A, Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,082.50. 

A. William B. Thompson, Jr., 944 Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $216.33. E. (9) $16.50. 

A. Eugene M. Thore, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $345. E. (9) $7.11. 





A. G. D. Tilghman, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled Officers Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Vallejo, Calif. 

D. (6) $295. E. (9) $473.58. 

A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,048. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,418.75. E. (9) $159.54. 

A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A. William H. Tolbert, Post Office Box 
191, Santa Paula, Calif. 

B. Ventura County Citrus Growers Com- 
mittee, Inc., Post Office Box 191, Santa Paula, 
Calif. 

E. (9) $3,300. 

A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $60.85. 





A. Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc., 10 West 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Transportation Association of America, 
1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Matt Triggs, 425 12th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


D. (6) $1,683.33. E. (9) $83.38. 
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A. Glenwood 8S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,197.50. E. (9) $37.35. 

A. J. T. Trullinger, National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Olympia, Wash. 

B. Mobil Oil Co., 612 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., et al. 

A. Ernest Allen Tupper, 1420 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $30. E. (9) $658.71. 





A. Harold J. Turner, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., and Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 


Henry Building, 


A. John W. Turner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L.E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Local No. 30, Canal Zone Pilots Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 601, Balboa, C.Z. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $51.76. 





A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, 2438 Tulare 
Street, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $56.80. 

A. Lewis H. Ulman, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $75. 





A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La. 

E. (9) $1,018.50. 

A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
321 West 44th Street, New York City. 

E. (9) $1,355.67. 

A. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 801 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $23,162.24. E. (9) $1,099.21. 

A. U.S. Savings & Loan League, 221 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $22,474.01. 

A. U.S. Trust Co. of New York, 45 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $586.55. 





A. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $566.93. 

A. Thomas M. Venables, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Venice Land Co., Box 1576, Venice, Fla. 
A. Mr. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $180. E. (9) $100. 
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A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 18346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Carl M. Walker, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Leland M. Walker, 1729 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, 
DS. 

D. (6) $2,307.72. E. (9) $27.24. 





A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $123.75. 





A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. : 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $358.56. 





A. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washintgon, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,191.72. E. (9) $4,819.87. 

A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $262.75. 

A. Waterways Bulk Transportation Coun- 
cil, Inc., 21 West Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. J. R. Watson, I.C.R.R. Passenger Sta- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, IC. 
R.R. Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. 

E. (9) $713.69. 

A. Robert Watson. 

D. (6) $4,000. 





A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock As- 
sociation, 161 William Street, New York, N.Y. 





A. Thomas Watters, Jr., 161 William Street, 
New York, N.Y., and Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retained by Bigham, Englar, Jones & 
Houston, 99 John Street, New York City, and 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. 





A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $1.37. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $187.50. E. (9) $12.79. 


Seen wen reama: 


ee 


nest 


eee: 
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A. William H. Webb, 523-A La Salle 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $204.80. E. (9) $960.74. 





A. Donald D. Webster, 3502 Turner Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, 207 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,666.66. E. (9) $98.65. 


A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,583.48. 

A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Bradenton, Fla. 

E. (9) $601.08. 

A. Wherry Housing Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8,365.35. 


1707 H Street NwW., 


1737 H 


A. Mare A. White, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $37.50. E. (9) $115.56. 

A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 734 15th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Myron Wiener, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Pranz O. Willenbucher, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


1616 I Street 


1616 I 
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A. Harding DeC. Williams, 1300 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Tll., and 1800 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,417. E. (9) $25. 

A. Harold M. Williams, 67 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 67 East Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $400. 





A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,700. E. (9) $424.39. 





A. Kenneth Williamson, 17th & Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. American Hospital Association, 
North Lakeshore Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
D. (6) $2,750.01. E. (9) $525.15. 


840 





A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,369.23. 

A. Everett B. Wilson, Jr., 732 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $418.50. 

A. W. F. Wimberly, 873 Spring Street NW., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. The Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





May 27 


A. Frank G. Wollney, 67 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus. 
tries, 67 East Madison Street, Chicago, m1, 

D. (6) $156.25. 

A. C. C. Woodard, 7630 Biscayne Boule- 
vard, Miami, Fla. 


E. (9) $1.08. 





A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
3860 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $140. 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

A. J. Banks Young, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $840. E. (9) $52.76. 


A. John H. Young, 1411 Major Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A. Edmund A. Zabel, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,825.02. E. (9) $58.70. 


A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,650. 

A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. O. David Zimring, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., and 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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REGISTRATIONS 


1960 


The following registrations were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1960: 


(NoteE.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Fite Two Copies WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X’’ BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT’’ HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (‘‘Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both nage 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 








QUARTER 


REPORT 


2d | 3d | 4th 








PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) _ 





Nore ON ITem “A’’.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “‘B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If 
the “employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join 
in filing a Report as an ‘“‘employee”’.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B” 

(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NoTE ON ITEM “‘B’’.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—-naming both persons as “employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 





B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 





NoTE ON ITEM “C’’.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” ‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 
(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 


Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 


received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X” in the box at the 
[ | left, so that this Office will no 


longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Descripition, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.<€ 





AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1<€ 
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A. V. J. Adduci, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. American Seafood Distributors Asso- 
ciation, 821 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero, N. Mex. 





A. Apparel Industry Committee on Im- 
ports, 1130 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Association of Real Estate Syndicators, 
Inc., 48 West 48th Street, New York, N.Y. 





A. William B. Barton, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Richard W. Blake, 1113 10th Avenue, 
Greeley, Colo. 

B. National Beet Growers Federation, 1113 
10th Avenue, Greeley, Colo. 

A. Henry H. Brylawski, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Pharmaceutical 
Association, 145 Kennedy Street, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Don Byrne, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Don Byrne Associates, Inc., 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. California Bank, 629 Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Greg-Gary Corp., 7 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 





A. Charles Patrick Clark, 500 World Center 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. B. Rapaport & Son, Inc., Central Street, 
Post Office Box 169, Windsor, Conn. 

A. John E. Cleary, Post Office Box 1287, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

B. Atlantic, Gulf & Midwest Water De- 
velopment Association, Inc., 816 Sixth Street 
NW., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Committee on Legislation, United 
Ocean Freight Forwarding Industry, 26 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1631 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Manufacturers’ Association of Puerto 


Rico, San Juan, P.R. 
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A. Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 
1625 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Instituto do Acucar e do Alcool, Re- 
publica dos Estados Unidos do Brasil, Federal 
District, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 





A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Joe T. Dickerson, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 





A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





A. First National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Walter A. Giblin, 5713 South Troy Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





A. Richard D. Green, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. Last Manufacturers Association, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 





A. Elizabeth Guhring, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Seafood Distributors Associa- 
tion, 821 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ben H. Guill, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York, N.Y., et al. 





A. W. C. Hammerle, 220 East 42d Street 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


220 





A. Martin Harris, Post Office Box 858, 
Austin, Tex. 


B. Texas Mortgage Bankers Association. 





A. Mrs. Glenn G. Hays, 144 Constitution 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Ill. 





A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Comite de Productores de Azucar, An- 
tonio Miro Quesada 376, Lima, Peru, S.A. 

A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reciprocal Inter Insurers Federal Tax 
Committee, 400 United Artists Building, De- 
troit, Mich. 

A. J. Stuart Innerst, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Robert F. Jones, 515 Perpetual Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 





May 27 


A. Agnes E. Kelso, 1300 South Arlington 
Ridge Road, Arlington, Va. 





A. Frank T. Kenner, 38 Niuiki Circle, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.c, 

A. Charles J. Kitchas, 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


3131 West 1624 





A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic, Gulf & Great Lakes Shipbuild- 
ing Association, 529 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quality Brands Associates of America, 
Inc., 1001 Grant Street, Gary, Ind. 





A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation County Of- 
fice Employees. 

A. Last Manufacturers Association, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 





A. John R. Lewis, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


1625 K Street NW,, 





A. Charles B. Lipsen, DeSales Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
DeSales Building, Washington, D.C. 





A. O. R. Lundborg, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 





A. Robert E. McCormick, 711 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. John H. MacVey and William T. Sher- 
wood, Jr., 824 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Dr. Hans J. V. Tiedemann, Nippon Light 
Metal Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 





A. Everett Mattson, 201 Main Street, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

B. Texas Mortgage Bankers Association. 

A. Howard W. Mays, Jr., 1015 12th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1015 
12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Lester H. Means, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. General Electric Co., Louisville, Ky. 





A. Ellis E. Meredith, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Apparel Industry Committee on Im- 
ports, 1130 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 








1960 


A. Edward L. Merrigan, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Edward L. Merrigan, 425 13th Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 9 East 38th Street, 


New York, N.Y. 





A. Theodore A. Miller, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Venice Land Co., Post Office Box 1576, 
Venice, Fla. 


A. John Minadeo, 237 Glen Caladh Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





A. Manfred L. Minzer, Jr., 922 25th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. National Association of Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation County Of- 
fice Employees, Post Office Box 32, Marks, 
Miss. 


A. National Student Committee for the 
Loyalty Oath, 2405 37th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. James W. Rouse & Co., Inc., 14 West 
Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md., et al. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas & Walter, 845 
Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. James D. Parriott, 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 





A. William A. Patty, 20 Exchange Place, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. The First National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 





A. J. C. Peacock, 817 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Individual Indian citizens of Yakutat, 
Alaska. 





A. Sandford Z. Persons, 820 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A.Raymond E. Plummer, 
Building, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


220 Central 





A. Charles E. Potter, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Purcell & Nelson, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B. Nicaragua Sugar Estates, Ltd., Managua, 
Nicaragua. 


A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co. 
et al. 

A. Regional Broadcasters, 1735 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. C. Frank Reifsnyder and Charles W. 
Halleck, 800 Colorado Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. China Merchants Navigation Co. 

A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 Cortland 
Avenue, Frensno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association of 
California, 310 Fulton-Fresno Building, Fres- 
no, Calif. 


A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
Co. et al. 

A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The First National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


731 Washington 


A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., 112 East Washington Street, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


731 Washington 


A. Hugo Ripp, 811 North 22d Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1015 


A. Samuel Roe, Jr., 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Canal Zone Central Labor Union, Post 
Office Box 471, Balboa, C.Z. 





A. Eugene Romero, 816 Sixth Street NW., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 





A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, Wire 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, 
Inc., 154 Nassau Street, New York, N-Y. 





A. Henry P. Schmidt, 77 Lincoln Street, 
Jersey City, N.J. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 1015 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A. Arthur Eugene Scribner, 1015 12th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, 
1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NwW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., 


Okla. 


Inc., 


Bartlesville, 


A. R. G. Smith, 23 Riberia Street, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





A. Thaddeus S. Snell, 134 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Gypsum Association, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
werner. 330 South Wells Street, Chicage, 
ll. 

A. Stitt and Hemmendinger, 1000 Connect- 
icut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Group of American Importers of Ciga- 
rette Lighters. 

A. W. E. Stitt, 400 First Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Texas Sugar Beet Growers Association, 
Hereford, Tex. 





A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Federation of American Scientists, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Seneca Nation of Indians, Post Office 
Box 266, Gowanda, N.Y. 

A. John I. Taylor, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 

A. Joseph A. Todd Associates, Investment 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 





A. Joseph A. Todd Associates, Investment 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 9 East 38th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. William H. Tolbert, Post 
191, Santa Paula, Calif. 

B. Ventura County Citrus Growers Com- 
mittee, Inc., Post Office Box 191, Santa Paula, 
Calif. 


Office Box 


A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of USA, 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





A. US. Citizen’s Rights Association, 11800 
West Colfax Avenue, Lakewood, Colo. 





A. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Burkett Van Kirk, 4320 Bladensburg 
Road, Cottage City, Md. 

B. General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., 
4320 Bladensburg Road, Cottage City, Md. 





A. Venice Land Co., Post Office Box 1576, 
Venice, Fla. 





A. Western Cotton Growers Association of 
California, 310 Fulton-Fresno Building, 
Fresno, Calif. 





A. Robert E. Williams, 629 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Bank, 629 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Clark L. Wilson, 1868 Millbrook Road, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, 1102 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 1958, a group of 60 carefully 
selected students—59 Americans and 1 
Canadian—together with their leaders 
undertook an exciting adventure of 
faith and freedom in 5 countries of West 
Africa where historical forces are sweep- 
ing toward a new destiny which may 
well determine not only the future of 
Africa but also profoundly influence the 
future of the entire world. 

The Africa student study and work 
camp project, called Crossroads Africa, 
involved a bold venture of person-to- 
person relationship in depth. It took 2 
years in the making. 

It was organized as a pilot program to 
test theoretical and ideological concepts 
about Africa; to develop relationships 
with this rapidly emerging continent on 
the basis of a practical firsthand ex- 
perience and personal confrontation; 
and to evolve plans for effective assist- 
ance to Africa in the problems facing 
her in the present, and toward the ful- 
fillment of her future historic role. 

It was a tremendously successful en- 
deavor. 

The students were selected from 41 
educational institutions in the United 
States and represented every one of the 
religious, racial, and social groupings of 
our Nation. They were united by a 
common desire to help share future re- 
lationships with Africa and to prepare 
themselves to shoulder responsibility 
for that area of the world in an intelli- 
gent manner. The adventure they 
sought was with people and events rather 
than places and things. 

When they returned to America the 
students carried on extensive activities 
making known their work and their re- 
actions to the program and to the possi- 
bilities for American-African relations. 

Through discussions with African 
leaders and with the man in the street, 
and through work camps where they 
cleared jungle and constructed schools 
and water supply systems, the students 
sought to demonstrate our respect for 
Africans as individuals and our desire to 
work with them and understand them 
better in a world which is rapidly be- 
coming one neighborhood which de- 
mands increased mutual respect and re- 
sponsibility among all peoples. 

In Ghana the students constructed a 
village school at Safo in the heart of 
Ashantiland. The original goal of the 
project was a two-room school building. 
When the progress of the work exceeded 
all expectations, the local chief called a 
meeting of his elders and people and 


asked them to raise money for enough 
materials to build a seven-room school 
instead. The villagers responded with 
contributions of an additional $2,000 and 
the project was enlarged. When the 
group constructed a school in Liberia 
they were besieged by delegations from 
other villages asking that similar proj- 
ects be initiated there. In Sierra Leone 
the students accomplished an almost im- 
possible task of building a water supply 
system through the jungle and using 
equipment that had been brought in for 
the job much earlier and had been lying 
around in deteriorating condition. 

Reaction from the students, from Af- 
rican leaders, and from United States 
leaders was highly favorable. As a sym- 
bol of concern by Americans for the 
world in which they live, Crossroads Af- 
rica was a smashing success. Knowledge, 
relationships, and understanding be- 
tween peoples separated by thousands of 
miles of ocean were tremendously im- 
proved. Foundations for future rela- 
tionships were laid and American edu- 
cators and leaders were afforded the 
opportunity to garner knowledge and ex- 
perience to serve in cementing American- 
African ties. Through that new knowl- 
edge they can eventually evolve those 
economic, educational, political, religious, 
and intercultural relationships which will 
accrue to the greatest mutual benefit of 
both Africa and the United States and 
thus strengthen the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, it is significant to note 
that another Crossroads Africa project 
is being undertaken—this time reaching 
to 10 countries in West Africa. One- 
hundred and ninety students will par- 
ticipate and, like the previous venture, 
this one will be under the outstanding 
direction of Dr. James H. Robinson. 

Dr. Robinson, pastor of the Church of 
the Master in Manhattan, was the pio- 
neer and stimulus of the first trip. He is 
one of the great spiritual leaders in the 
Nation, and is well known as an author 
and lecturer. His greatest recognition 
has perhaps come from his magnificent 
work in the field of human relations, and 
he is noted as one of the most effective 
unofficial good will ambassadors the 
United States has ever had. 

I am particularly proud that Dr. Rob- 
inson’s associate director in both the pre- 
vious and forthcoming ventures is a resi- 
dent of my district, Dr. Israel Mowsho- 
witz. Rabbi Mowshowitz is not only the 
minister of the Hillcrest Jewish Center, 
in Queens, which is one of the Nation’s 
outstanding religious congregations, but 
he is also chairman of the International 
Affairs Committee of the New York 
Board of Rabbis and is actively engaged 
in the splendid work of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

His excellent work in community proj- 
ects and in the good fight for brotherly 
love and the dignity of man has earned 
him the deep affection and respect not 
only of the people of Queens but of all 
who have come to know him or his works. 


To Dr. Robinson, Dr. Mowshowitz, and 
to the organizers and students who are 
engaged in this wonderful venture in hu- 
man relations, I want to express my 
warmest congratulations and commen- 
dations. 





Postmaster General Summerfield Defends 
Request for Equitable Postal Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 25 there appeared an advertisement 
in the Washington Post and other news- 
papers that criticized the Postmaster 
General with respect to his proposal for 
increased postage rates. I addressed a 
letter to General Summerfield asking for 
an explanation if he cared to make one. 
I am including a copy of my letter to the 
Postmaster General, together with his 
statement in reply thereto: 


May 26, 1960. 
Hon. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL SUMMERFIELD: The Business 
Mail Foundation, 130 East 59th Street, New 
York, N.Y., has inserted a full page ad on 
page D-—-5 of the Washington Post for Wednes- 
day, May 25, 1960, entitled, “How Much Does 
Your Mail Mean to You?” 

It seems to me that several of the state- 
ments contained in this full page adver- 
tisement are conflicting with some of the 
testimony that has been presented to our 
committee during the current hearings on 
the proposed postal rate increases. 

I would appreciate receiving your com- 
ments on the contents of this advertisement. 

With kind person regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarbp H. REEs. 
STATEMENT BY POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR 

E. SUMMERFIELD IN RESPONSE TO AN IN- 

QuIRY FROM CONGRESSMAN EDWARD REES 

OF KANSAS, RANKING MINORITY MEMBER OF 

THE House Post OFfFrice ANp CIVIL SERVICE 

COMMITTEE 

A selfish interest group which is enjoying 
a huge, hidden postal subsidy at the expense 
of all American taxpayers has today begun a 
campaign to perpetuate that subsidy by at- 
tacking without conscience the U.S. Post 
Office Department, and thus the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The attack is made in full page advertise- 
ments by a group of members of the direct 
mail industry, whose enjoyment of postal 
rate subsidies has totaled hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars during recent years. 

This advertisement is an insult to the in- 
telligence of the American people and the 
Members of Congress. It is filled with mis- 


statements of fact, false innuendoes, and 
muddled doubletalk. 

It piously masquerades as a statement in 
the public interest, never once making ref- 
erence to the special purpose of its spon- 
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sors, which is to persuade public taxpayers 
to continue paying a large part of the spon- 
sors’ own postal costs. 

It does not state, for example, that 75 per- 
cent or more of all the mail handled by the 
Post Office Department is business mail. Nor 
does it state that the great bulk of the re- 

msible business community of the Na- 
tion has expressed its support of the postal 
rate increase sought by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The Eisenhower administration and the 
Post Office Department will continue to fight 
for equitable postage rates on all classes of 
mail which will place the Department on a 
more nearly self-supporting basis, by elim- 
inating these unconscionable subsidies and 
providing fairer treatment to the American 


taxpayers. 





Library Services Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, we shall soon 
be called upon to extend the so-called 
Library Services Act. Our friends on the 
other side of the Capitol already have 
done so. The other body passed their bill 
on the Consent Calendar—another 5 
years of grants-in-aid to the States at 
$7.5 million annually. 

My good friend from Ohio, a former 
Member of this House, Cliff Clevenger, 
said many times: 


There is nothing as permanent as a tempo- 
rary agency in Washington. 


Cliff was a statesman with rare in- 
sight into things to come. 

The Recorp for May 26, 1960, on page 
11210, contains the passage of the bill 
by the other body. Listen to this lan- 
guage, Mr. Speaker: 

Prolonging the life of this law is necessary 
if we are to carry on the great effort to bring 
better public library service to the rural 
areas of the Nation. 


I am sometimes impressed by the New 
York Times editorials. This is what they 
said in 1956, as shown in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD of May 8 of that year: 


The library services bill is now before the 
House. The list of sponsors is bipartisan. 

This bill would grant a total of $7.5 mil- 
lion a year for 5 years to States matching the 
grants. The objective is to bring books 
and other library services to rural families 
who have none at all, and to improve library 
services for an additional 53 million Ameri- 
cans whose libraries are inadequate. The 
States and localities will have complete au- 
wv under the program established by the 

ill. 

In the great cities we are accustomed to 
impressive library service. Our cousins in 
the villages and on the farms are entitled to 
it too. This legislation would stimulate the 
extension services of the various States and 
the regional cooperative services based on 
metropolitan centers. The funds proposed 
are modest, the period limited. It is believed 
that local communities in rural areas, having 
tasted the advantages of good libraries, would 
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then wish to continue the services with local 
and State funds. 

There are some, I am afraid, who 
rather blindly follow this great news- 
paper of Metropolitan New York. May 
I say, Mr. Speaker, I cannot be counted 
among those who follow them down the 
aisle. You see, they said “the period 
limited.” 

Now, in the Recorp of May 26, 1960, 
is another editorial which I include with 
these remarks: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1960] 
For RuRAL LIBRARIES 

Public Law 84-957, which expires June 30, 
1961, is known as the Library Services Act. 
It was enacted in 1956 to provide such services 
to rural areas of the United States. The act 
authorized $7,500,000 annually for 5 years 
for grants-in-aid to the States. 

Behind these sentences lie 4 years of con- 
structive activity by the State library ex- 
tension agencies, which by means of State 
and Federal moneys have brought library 
services to 30 million Americans in com- 
munities of 10,000 or less that never had any 
library service or enjoyed only inadequate 
services. The Library Services Act has 
brought to Alabama four new regional li- 
braries, to Idaho the first trained adminis- 
trator for the State library, to Mississippi a 
statewide conference on book selection, to 
Ohio bookmobile grants to five counties, to 
West Virginia centralized book-ordering 
services. 

The multiplicity of libraries in the great 
urban centers dulls the senses to the want 
of the rural areas. In order to help the 
rural areas continue their newly established 
services S. 2830 has been introduced in Con- 
gress. This bill is an amendment to the 
Library Services Act. Its purpose is to ex- 
tend for 5 more years the authorization for 
appropriations in order to continue the 
services already developed and also to bring 
them to at least 40 million people who as 
yet have not received them. Unless S. 2830 
is acted on favorably in this Congress there 
will be no consideration for funds for li- 
brary services for the 1961-62 fiscal year. It 
is hoped that this bill, which has the back- 
ing of 52 Senators, will find the remaining 
support necessary for enactment. 


May I say, Mr. Speaker, ‘Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” 
In 1956 the Times said: 


The funds proposed are modest, the period 
limited. 


In 1960 they say: 


Unless S. 2830 is acted on favorably in this 
Congress there will be no consideration for 
funds for library services for the 1961-62 
fiscal year. It is hoped that this bill, which 
has the backing of 52 Senators, will find 
the remaining support necessary for enact- 
ment. 


The debate, as is found in the Recorp 
of May 8, 1956, is most interesting. May 
I quote what some of my colleagues had 
to say at that time: 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLMER]: 


The passage of the library services bill 
would mean a greatly accelerated program of 
library development in my State during the 
5 years of the program. This legislation 
will provide the stimulation needed to in- 
crease the interest and support necessary at 
the State and local levels so that our public 
libraries can take their important place in 
our educational system. 
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The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM]: 


Emphasize again, will you, that this bill is 
for a 5-year period and is to serve as a stim- 
ulus only. It is hoped and believed by those 
who appeared before this committee that 
these subdivisions of the States and the 
States, once the service becomes available, 
the people will not be without it again. 


The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
RHODES]: 


This is a program which lasts for 5 years. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT]: 


If we pass this bill, providing the small 
amount of $74% million per year for 5 years, 
I want to hazard the prediction that at the 
end of the 5-year period the system of ren- 
dering library services by bookmobile will 
have spread all over rural America. 


The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SMITH]: 


The people know of the terminal phase of 
this legislation. Already their plans have 
been laid with that in mind. They have 
known that what State aid they had, small 
as it has of necessity been, involved in the 
ever-present necessity of supporting them- 
selves. With Federal funds, they face the 
same realistic approach. 


The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
Young]: 

The library services bill will stimulate li- 
brary development during its 5 years. We 
are for the library services bill, because it is 
terminal legislation. 


The gentleman from New Hampshire 
{Mr. MERRow]: 


This development needs to be done on a 
large scale throughout the country and can 
be brought about within the 5-year program 
of the library services bill. Such systems 
will be able to carry on the services after the 
Federal help is withdrawn. 


The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]: 


The proposed program would be limited to 
5 years. We have proof that after this period 
@ rural library service program is most likely 
to be continued through local and State 
support. 


The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON]: 


I firmly believe that if our people are pro- 
vided for a period of 5 years with good li- 
braries staffed by well-trained personnel ded- 
icated to serving the people, they will never 
want to do without them again. I believe 
that when Federal funds cease after the 
5th year, the States and the communities 
will somehow find other sources of revenue 
to continue the services they have learned 
to appreciate. 


The gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Burnside]: 


It provides a terminal date of 5 years from 
passing for the completion of the program. 
It is not the beginning of a continuing Fed- 
eral-aid program. Community and State 
leaders as well as librarians are convinced 
that the help over a 5-year period will re- 
duce the problem for the States and local 
governments to where they can easily finish 
the job in this generation. 


The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT]: 


It is contemplated that during the 5-year 
period the States and local communities will 
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develop their own library-service plans which 
will permit the Federal Government to dis- 
continue its work in this field. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ROBERTS]: 

The duration of the program is 5 years. 
This is adequate time for the States to un- 
dertake positive programs. It is anticipated 
that, once the programs are started during 
the 5-year period, Federal assistance will no 
longer be needed. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] : 

All we are trying to do is to stimulate the 
States in helping them move forward and 
getting started those that have not started. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BoLanD]: 

There is no doubt it will demonstrate the 
tremendous value of a good library system re- 
sulting in the local communities carrying the 
load when the Federal grants have ceased. 


The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays]: 

It cannot be overemphasized that the pur- 
pose of this grant-in-aid is to stimulate a 
service, not to underwrite it or to per- 
manently assume a share of it. I am sure 
we all applaud the 5-year limitation. As a 
member of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, I became somewhat famil- 
iar with the Federal Government’s involve- 
ment in grant-in-aid programs which were 
difficult to terminate and this bill may help 
to reverse that tendency. 


It is also interesting to note that the 
former Representative from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Heselton, closed the debate 
with a speech in which he said: 

I wish I could believe that this will be only 
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sistance with the result the majority of the 
committee foresees that it will be “‘carried on 
in the future by State and local communi- 
ties without Federal assistance.” That is 
not the record, the undisputed history of 
Federal assistance programs. Even though 
few of us may be here to make the further 
decision, I venture to suggest that in 1961 
Congress will be asked to continue the pro- 
gram, unless we here this afternoon decide 
that this is the time when we must make 
the full results clear, of the constant impair- 
ment upon the self-respect, the initiative, 
and the incentive of our own people, through 
their State and local governments, when they 
can do as well or better for themselves than 
they can through the Federal Government. 


No prophet ever uttered a more truth- 
ful statement. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in my State of Ohio, 
we have an intangible tax law. Last 
year Ohio paid $31,308,102 in intangible 
tax and from this amount $21,261,612, 
or 37.91 percent of the total, was dis- 
tributed to libraries. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, we are told we must 
pass on Federal funds for the States or 
our people may become illiterate. Even 
though $21,261,612 goes to our libraries 
from State funds in Ohio, I guess I am 
supposed to believe that they could not 
operate without the $270,635 Ohio re- 
ceives in this grant-in-aid. 

Ridiculous? Of course it is ridiculous. 
Do we believe in States rights or do we 
not? If we do, we must recognize State 
responsibility. And I submit that one 
of those responsibilities is to take care 
of our libraries. How about endow- 
ments? I wish we could list them State 
by State, county by county. Grants-in- 
aid are the Frankenstein that has de- 
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and Federal fiscal responsibility. Let us 
face up to it now. 

I include in my remarks an article 
covering the intangible tax distribution 
in Ohio. I hope my colleagues will read 
it. Do they, or do you, Mr. Speaker, 
think we need an extension of the tem- 
porary Library Services Act? 


INTANGIBLE TAX INCREASES—MUNICIPAL 
PARTICIPATION DECREASES 


A recent news release from the office of 
State Auditor James A. Rhodes disclosed that 
public libraries received more than two- 
thirds of the $31.3 million in county in- 
tangible taxes paid by Ohioans last year. 

Reports filed with State Auditor James A. 
Rhodes by county auditors on the distribu- 
tion of the intangible taxes paid at the court 
houses show that libraries received $21,261,- 
612 out of the $31,308,102 distributed. This 
was 67.91 percent of the total, and a quarter- 
million more than they got in 1958. 

City and village governments received 
$8,251,114 or 26.35 percent; county govern- 
ments, $1,558,077, or 4.9 percent. 

The State of Ohio received $78,339.84 for 
administrative purposes, and the balance of 
$158,959 went mostly to park districts, or 
was not distributed. 

The libraries’ share of the county in- 
tangible tax ranged from 27.9 percent of the 
total in Geauga County to 99.75 percent in 
10 counties as follows: Allen, Gallia, Guern- 
sey, Hocking, Lawrence, Morgan, Paulding, 
Perry, Vinton, and Warren. 

Cuyahoga County which collects more 
than one-fourth of the county intangible 
tax topped all the large counties in the 
amount and the percentage that went to 
libraries, $6,981,000, or 87.21 percent of the 
total distributed. 

In Hamilton County libraries got 37.21 
percent; in Franklin, 81 percent; Lucas, 
74.83 percent; Montgomery, 66.14 percent; 
Summit, 65.2 percent; Stark, 73.38 percent; 
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1960 
Time and Life Challenges Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in our 
hearings recently the executive vice 
president of Time, Inc., inserted in the 
record of the hearing “some questions 
and answers on post office matters.” He 
challenged Postmaster General Summer- 
field to deny the facts contained as 
premises in these questions and the flat 
affirmations or negations contained in 
the answers. 

Chairman Tom Murray, of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
granted my request that the Postmaster 
General be asked to comment on these 
questions and answers and that his com- 
ments be made a part of the hearing 


record. 

The questions and answers are in- 
cluded hereafter under unanimous con- 
sent: 

OFFICE MATTERS 

1. Did Deputy Postmaster General Stans 
testify before this committee in 1957 that 
there are costs aggregating millions of dol- 
lars (examples given alone totaling over $200 
million) spread across first-, second-, and 
third-class mail which should only be 
charged to first-class mail? Yes. 

2. Did Mr. Maurice Stans subsequently see 
to it that the proper accounting procedures 
be instituted to rectify the errors? No. 

3. Does the Post Office use the concept of 
out-of-pocket costs and less than fully allo- 
cated costs when it appears before other 
Government agencies? Yes. 

4. Has the Postmaster General publicly 
recognized that the principle of out-of- 
pocket costs must be considered in connec- 
tion with second-class mail? Yes. 

5. When supplying you with figures on 
individual publications in second-class mail, 
did the Postmaster General take into con- 
sideration the out-of-pocket costs of such 
publications? No. 

6. Exhibit 1-B, page 21, of the 1959 Cost 
Ascertainment Report shows a breakdown 
of the various subclassifications of second- 
class mail in which expenses are termed 
“actual.” Are they “actual’’? No. 

7. Does the cost ascertainment system al- 
locate costs only to the general classes of 
mail and therefore is the breakdown of the 
subclassifications of second-class mail based 
solely on statistical averages and not on solid 
cost accounting? Yes. 

8. Does the statistical breakdown of the 
second-class subgroups give full credit to 
those groups where more complete advanced 
preparation of the mail is more feasible and 
is performed? No. 

9. Does the use of statistical averages mis- 
allocate whole cost categories such as mil- 
lions of dollars of city delivery carrier costs 
to free-in-county mail which by definition 
cannot receive such service? ‘Yes. 

10. Does the Post Office Department have 
& cost system which provides for the costing 
of individual publications? No. 

11. Did the Post Office use simple average 
cost statistics for all of second class when 
attempting to compute the individual costs 
of handling Life? Yes. 

12. Did the use of simple averages sub- 
stantially overstate the cost of transporting 
Life in the mails? Yes. 
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13. Did the use of simple averages sub- 
stantially overstate the cost of delivering 
Life on rural routes? Yes. 

14. In spite of the obvious conclusion by 
any competent analyst that the handling 
and sortation of pieces is the primary cost 
element in mail costs, did the Postmaster 
General ever testify to this fact prior to this 
year? No. 

15. Is this fact clearly highlighted in the 
recently released “Survey of Postal Rates” 
and did we not testify to this very fact in 
1957? Yes. 

16. Is it a fact that the larger the circula- 
tion of a magazine the more complete the ad- 
vanced preparation of mail before entering 
can be made? Yes. 

17. Is it a fact, therefore, that the average 
cost per piece of handling a larger circula- 
tion magazine with complete advanced prep- 
aration is less than the average cost per 
piece of handling a small circulation maga- 
zine which cannot effect substantial ad- 
vanced preparation? Yes. 

18. Was this important fact given effect 
to in the Post Office calculations of handling 
Life? No. 

19. Since the cost per piece is the most im- 
portant element, is not the second-class rate 
structure which is based almost entirely on 
weight discriminatory against heavier pieces? 
Yes. 

20. Does the recently released “Survey of 
Postal Rates” point up this fact on page 57 
by stating that a disproportionate share falls 
on the heavier weight publications? Yes. 

21. Does the “Survey of Postal Rates” 
state that the rates on 40 percent of second- 
class mail have not been changed since 1925 
and the rates on 20 percent have not been 
changed since 1879-85? Yes. 

22. Did the Post Office advocate and testify 
in 1957 that second-class mail should pay 
50 percent of the costs allocated to it under 
their present methods of cost ascertainment? 
Yes, 

23. Did the Post Office advocate and testify 
in 1957 that third-class mail should pay 
75 percent of the costs allocated under their 
present methods of cost ascertainment? Yes. 

24. Has the Post Office followed up its 
advocacy by peparing a consistent set of 
cost figures and releasing them at all times 
to the proper committees of Congress and 
to the press? No. 

25. Do the Post Office figures show that 
free-in-county mail in 1959 furnished zero 
revenue and cost the Post Office $15,444,933 
to handle? Yes. 

26. Does the Post Office assert that the 
only public service cost for this category is 
$830,000? Yes. 

27. Does the Post Office leave the balance 
of $14,600,000 as a deficit in second-class 
mail to be assessed in theory against the 
other users of second-class mail? Yes. 

28. Does the Postal Policy Act state that 
the entire loss should be removed as a 
public service cost? Yes. 

29. Does the Postal Policy Act state that 
no user or group of users of the mails should 
be compelled to pay for an intended subsidy 
of this nature? Yes. 

30. Is the Post Office contradicting both 
the law and reasonable logic when it handles 
costs in this way? Yes. 

31. Do the Post Office figures for 1959 
show an excess of expenses over revenues 
for exempt publications of $60,126,922 and 
does the Post Office assert that only $3,- 
094,000 is a public service cost leaving the 
balance as a part of the second-class deficit 
to be paid for by other users? Yes. 

32. Do the questions and answers Nos. 
28, 29, and 30 apply to this case as well? 
Yes. 

33. Do the Post Office figures for 1959 show 
an excess of expenses over revenues for 
exempt classroom publications of $3,757,631 
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and does the Post Office assert that only 
$224,000 is a public service cost leaving the 
balance as part of the second-class deficit 
to be paid for by other users? Yes. 

34. Do the questions and answers Nos. 28, 
29, and 30 apply to this case as well? Yes. 

35. Have the McKinsey report conclusions 
that additional postal rate increases can be 
easily passed along or absorbed been con- 
firmed by the mail users who have testified 
here? No. 

36. Do the indexes quoted by McKinsey on 
paper and hourly wage increases take any ac- 
count whatsoever of efficiencies put into ef- 
fect by industry to help to offset such in- 
creases? No. 

37. Is the Consumers Price Index up less 
than 10 percent from 1953 to 1959 and is the 
Post Office cost for handling a first-class let- 
ter up over 33 percent in the same time? 
Yes. 

38. Can it be said that Post Office ef- 
ficiencies compare at all favorably with the 
progress of the private economy? No. 

39. Has the Post Office testified before you 
that its operation is still essentially manual 
and very few modern machines even exist 
today? Yes. 

40. Since the handling of first-class mail is 
@ granted monopoly should the mail users 
and the Congress demand greater cost ef- 
ficiencies so that constant increases of postal 
rates is not the only method to balance the 
postal budget? Yes. 





Baring Criticizes Report of Secretary 
of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, upon re- 
ceipt of a copy of a report from the De- 
partment of Commerce on my bill H.R. 
9802, before the House Public Works 
Committee, to prohibit the Secretary of 
Commerce from approving plans, spec- 
ifications, and estimates for a specified 
portion of a route on the Interstate 
System in Nevada, and to prohibit fur- 
ther obligation or expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds in connection with such route, 
I addressed a letter to the chairman of 
the special committee investigating the 
Federal aid interstate highway program, 
and another letter to the chairman of 
the full House Public Works Committee, 
explaining the many errors in the re- 
port submitted by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The full content of both letters 


follows: 
May 18, 1960. 

Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Derar COLLEAGUE: I am attaching a copy of 
a letter I have addressed to Congressman 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, who is not only chairman 
of the subcommittee investigating the inter- 
state highway program but who also chair- 
manned the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
which subcommittee investigated the Reno 
situation. 

As I told Mr. BLATNIK, I am really tired of 
being dictated to by the executive branch of 


Suess omen 
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the Government. No bill receives a favor- 
able departmental report unless it reflects 
the policies of the present administration, 
and even a bill such as H.R. 9802, which 
would simply freeze further funding of a 
section of interstate highway which repre- 
sents overpayment of millions of dollars 
based on falsification of scientific data, is 
violently opposed by the Department. 

I firmly believe that a general review of 
the development of and the use of cost-ben- 
efit ratio should be scheduled before your 
subcommittee, because, I would say without 
hesitation, the abuse of cost-benefit ratio is 
responsible for more planned waste in the 
interstate program than the lack of ade- 
quate Federal controls, or in fact any other 
area of inquiry that might be scheduled by 
your subcommittee. 

Again, I officially request the opportunity 
to appear before the John Blatnik subcom- 
mittee to testify on this subject. 

Sincerely, 
Water S. Barina, 
Congressman for Nevada. 





May 18, 1960. 
Hon. Joun A. BLATNIK, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee, 
Works Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I have carefully read the 
report of the Secretary of Commerce on my 
bill H.R. 9802 “‘to prohibit the Secretary of 
Commerce from approving plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for a specified portion 
of a route on the Interstate System in Nevada, 
and to prohibit further obligation or ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in connection 
with such route.” 

This report is nothing but a lot of gob- 
bledygook. First of all, I should like to 
make reference to House Report 292 of the 
86th Congress, Ist session, which is a re- 
port based on hearings before your sub- 
committee under the House Committee on 
Government Operations during the early 
months of 1959 in Reno. Now, let us take 
several of the points covered in your report: 

The Secretary of Commerce in his letter 
of May 12 stated that “the action of the 
State and of the Bureau of Public Roads 
was supported in a report by the Committee 
on Government Operations of April 23, 1959, 
and based upon a hearing held by that com- 
mittee in Reno in February, 1959. The com- 
mittee also found that there had been no il- 
legal procedures followed by either the State 
highway department or the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads in the selection and approval of 
the route.” 

1. On page 15 of your report, in discussing 
“notice of public hearings” you comment 
that “the above notice could hardly be de- 
scribed as being ‘chuck full of information.’ 
The designation ‘IN-001-1(12)’ may have 
some significance to the State highway de- 
partment, but very little to the public—the 
newspaper notice in itself would appear to 
be insufficient.” For legal purposes an in- 
sertion in a newspaper is sufficient public 
notice. I doubt seriously whether distri- 
bution to a subscription list, as was done 
by the chamber of commerce would satisfy 
the legal concept of ‘public notice.” 

2. On page 17, of your report, in discuss- 
ing “Line J—Verdi: Coercion and Pressure,”’ 
you commented “The statements contained 
in the telegrams addressed to the Washoe 
County Board of Commissioners from offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Public Roads were 
obviously designed to influence action that 
accorded with earlier State and Bureau of 
Public Roads approval of line J. Certainly a 
local body faced with a telegram that line J 
is the ‘only location acceptable for the ex- 
penditure of interstate funds’ has little room 
for deliberation.” You attached no sinister 


Public 


motives to the action of the Bureau in the 
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above regard. I do not believe that the Bu- 
reau’s motivations had anything to do with 
the matter. Influence is influence, coercion 
and pressure remain unchanged by motiva- 
tion, and the fact remains that the Bureau 
of Public Roads did coerce or influence, as 
you may wish to label it, the board of coun- 
ty commissioners in their approval of line 
J—Verdi. This is clearly contrary to the 
spirit of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956-58. 

8. The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956— 
58 requires that the economic impact be 
considered in route selections. On page 14 
of your report, under the caption “Economic 
Effects,” you commented that “Except for 
some testimony on tax revenue loss to Reno, 
as the result of approval of the Third Street 
route, the record contains little discussion 
of the economic effects with respect to the 
Sparks area presented by witnesses support- 
ing the routing in that area; but testimony 
of local and State officials is silent on this 
point.” Now, the Secretary of Commerce 
states that “The committee [Committee on 
Government Operations] also found that 
there had been no illegal procedures fol- 
lowed by either the State highway depart- 
ment or the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
selection and approval of the route.” My 
bill, H.R. 9802, covers both line J-Verdi and 
Third Street, Reno. I maintain that the 
Secretary’s report is not based on fact and, 
therefore, has absolutely no value. Fur- 
ther, I have had computed the cost-benefit 
ratios based on accepted mathematical for- 
mula and the figures presented to your com- 
mittee by the Bureau of Public Roads and 
shown on page 10 of House Report 292 and 
found that the cost-benefit ratio of 4.6, line 
O, as tabled, is grossly exaggerated and I 
have charged that the Bureau of Public 
Roads falsified scientific and engineering 
data in their testimony before your com- 
mittee. This charge remains unrefuted and 
has for the past several months. Yet in 
your report on page 13 under “Comments” 
you note that in matters requiring tech- 
nical knowledge great reliance is placed on 
expert opinion and that “the failure of the 
North Rim proponents to present expert 
opinion to support their position in this 
very technical matter militates against 
according greater weight to this position. 

4. Again on page 17 of House Report 292, 
“line J—-Verdi: Coercion and pressure,” you 
say “the record is not clear as to why the 
State approved line J in advance of the pub- 
lic hearings nor why the Bureau of Public 
Roads had acquiesced (on February 21, 1957) 
in State approval in advance of these hear- 
ings.” Iam at an absolute loss to know why 
in your judgment this was not immediately 
recognized as a violation of law. Under Sec- 
tion 116.1: Declarations of Policy With Re- 
spect to Federal Aid Highway Program, sub- 
paragraph (c) Public Hearings, it is clearly 
stated that “any State highway department 
which submits plans for a Federal aid high- 
way project involving the bypassing of, or 
going through, any city, town or village, 
either incorporated or unincorporated, shall 
certify to the Commissioner of Public Roads 
that it has had public hearings, or has 
afforded the opportunity for such hearings, 
and has considered the economic effects of 
such a location.” This requires no further 
comment or clarification, the law is clearly 
stated and the facts are clearly in violation 
and again the Secretary of Commerce, based 
on House Report 292, said that “the com- 
mittee also found that there had been no 
irregular procedures followed by either the 
State highway department or the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the selection and approval 
of the route.” This statement was again 
lifted from the committee report. 

I maintain that our leading engineers and 
other so-called experts are charged with a 
very grave responsibility, and falsification of 
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technical data is a violation of the 


highest 
order. The selection of the Third Street 
route was accomplished largely through the 
submission of technical data, while the 
failure of the North Rim proponents to pre- 
sent expert opinion to support their posi- 
tion in this very technical matter militated 
against according greater weight to that posi- 
tion. Distorted and falsified expert opinion 
is far more damaging than no expert opinion 
at all. We must raise the moral fiber of our 
country, both at public and private levels, 
and I sincerely trust that, in your further 
investigations of the interstate highway 
scandals you will look beyond the word of 
so-called experts and no longer accept their 
word in blind faith. I shall, of course, con- 
tinue to oppose any further planning or con- 
struction of that section of interstate high- 
way described in my bill, H.R. 9802, with all 
the strength that I possess. 

I am tired of having Congress run by re- 
ports from bureaus within the executive 
branch of the Government. Congress en- 
acts laws and in the final analysis it is the 
people who pay the bills and if we in Con- 
gress are to consider the views of the execu- 
tive departments, it is their responsibility to 
report to us truthfully and accurately which, 
in the instant case, the Secretary of Com- 
merce has failed to do. Since cost-benefit 
ratios are given so much credence in the 
selection of specific routing I urge that your 
committee make a thorough study of the 
subject. 

Sincerely, 
Wa ter S. BarInoc, 
Congressman for Nevada. 
P.S.—Please consider this as an official re- 


quest to appear before your committee on 
cost-benefit abuses. 





A New Honor for Senator Bartlett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
new honor, that of doctorate of laws, 
has been conferred upon our colleague, 
Senator E. L. (Bos) BarTiett of Alaska. 

This is even more meaningful when 
we consider that the high honor was 
given by the University of Alaska. 

None can know more than Alaskans 
themselves the key role played by our 
distinguished colleague in achieving 
statehood and bringing Alaska into the 
family of States in our Union. 

Thus my pleasure at this time to ask 
the unanimous consent that the remarks 
made by Senator BarTLETT on the mem- 
orable occasion when this doctorate of 
laws was presented to be printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR E. L. BARTLETT, UNIVER- 
SITY OF ALASKA, May 23, 1960 

I take my theme this day from the recent 
and alarming events which have so shattered 
the hopes of the world for peace. We had 
looked forward with a measured degree of 
optimism to a lessening of tensions which 
have been building up over the years, layer 
by layer, almost to the breaking point. Now 
the leader of the Soviet Government has, in 
response to God knows what pressures or 
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desires, seen fit in loud and angry and un- 
reasonable words to end the summit con- 
ference, which he was so instrumental in 
promoting, even before its real beginning. 

The hard truth is that we are now living 
in a world at war. 

There is an unalterable conflict between 
our beliefs and those the Communists live 
by. Necessity may reduce the overt expres- 
sions of that conflict and practicalities may 
compel the Soviet to deviate at times from 
the rigid Communist creed. The conflict 
between their creed and ours, however, is as 
basic and enduring as the conflict between 
truth and error. 

We regard communism as merely a var- 
jiation on the age-old theme of dictatorship. 
But, in presenting their beliefs to the yet- 
uncommitted peoples, the Communists have 
a great advantage. That advantage lies in 
the fact that communism is a system worked 
out to every detail. This system, besides the 
utopia it promises, has very concrete ideas 
readily adaptable for every nation and peo- 
ple. Moreover, the uncommitted peoples, 
yearning for some change in their present 
conditions, can identify the Communist 
cause with a new and promising fulfillment 
of their just aspirations. It is more diffi- 
cult for them to understand that ours is a 
dynamic, progressive society which changes 
to meet new problems without losing faith 
with the basic principles that gave it birth. 

Democracy, of course, is not primarily a 
system at all but a set of values. 

The chief of these values is that the in- 
dividual human being is a creature of in- 
finite worth; government therefore must 
protect and aid the individual. Some con- 
cessions may be asked of him, but he must 
never be sacrificed for the good of the State, 
the future, the proletariat, or any cause 
whatsoever. Our ideas of self-government, 
majority rule, popular sovereignty, all de- 
rive from the concept that government is an 
instrument for service. 

Communism does not believe in the in- 
dividual except as a finite part of the whole, 
existing for the State rather than the State 
for him. Democracy offers a method of 
making community decisions and a climate 
for ideological competition. Ours is the faith 
of Milton: “Let truth and falsehood grap- 
ple; whoever knew truth put to the worse 
in a free and equal encounter?” 

We can explain ourselves only by our ex- 
ample. Since one of our beliefs is in local 
self-government, government by those most 
nearly concerned whenever possible, the 
achievement of statehood by Alaska marks 
a@ very important step in the kind of demon- 
stration I have in mind. This, then, is an 
awesome duty of Alaska as a new State. We 
must, having in mind all the accumulated 
experiences of democracy to this time, fash- 
ion a State which shall so nearly express 
our beliefs that we can show the world a 
model workshop wherein the values we 
honor are practiced. 

Our Founding Fathers committed these 
United States to what they believed the best 
possible government. If we still believe in 
that commitment, we must strive to express 
it in our daily lives. 

In this respect, Alaska is no different from 
older States, except in this: We are, as a new 
State, less hampered by traditions that may 
be confused with righteousness because they 
are old. We can look more clearly on every 
proposed new step and decide whether it 
truly fulfills our beliefs. And it is our duty 
to make such a searching appraisal of each 
new step. 

The decade of the fifties in America has 
been characterized as one of self-indulgence. 
Our people, especially the young, sought 
escape from the burden of worry and respon- 
sibility imposed upon a free people in a 
cold war in a nuclear world. Our mood, in 
fact, was almost reminiscent of the attitude 
which pervaded America in the twenties. 
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We sought refuge in suburbia, a washer- 
drier, two cars, a secure job, a ranchhouse. 
It is interesting and it may be fruitful to 
ponder the reasons for that mood. The 
sacrifices made necessary by war are gladly 
rendered by Americans. But the sacrifices 
of sustained, conscientious citizenship in a 
troubled world are less dramatic, though 
equally important. These sacrifices we did 
not make in the fifties. 

The sixties must be different. The world 
does not owe us happiness—we owe it and 
ourselves service of the highest moral order. 
Our two-car families must not think of the 
years ahead as a time to acquire their third 
car. We must be willing, if necessary, to 
sacrifice all these comforts for the values 
we honor. It may be that in the years to 
come, we shall have to make such sacrifices 
to maintain freedom in a world at strife. It 
is well to remember that Russians are devot- 
ing far more of their national production 
to science, to capital improvements, to their 
military establishment and to education and 
far less to consumer goods than we. We 
must reject absolutely the contention ex- 
pressed recently by an important U‘S. official 
that we are in business to produce consumer 
goods and as long as they are coming out in 
volume, all is well in America. Was this the 
reason for the sacrifices at Valley Forge, was 
this why our countrymen have always gath- 
ered in collective nobility when our Nation 
has been threatened and they were taken to 
the summits of endeavor by great leader- 
ship? The question answers itself. 

We have boasted before the world of the 
material comforts, the consumer goods our 
system has given us. This is very well if 
we mean to say to others less fortunate, 
“We shall help you too to attain this high 
standard of living.” But we must take care 
to avoid a misconstruction of our way of 
life. The beauty of America does not lie in 
material wealth. It lies in freedom. We 
cannot pause for the leisurely enjoyment of 
our riches when half the world is hungry 
for food and freedom. We cannot pause, 
because the Soviet Union will not wait for 
us. But more important, we cannot rest 
because in so doing we deny what we stand 
for—equality and freedom of all men. Ear- 
lier I referred to the “sacrifices of conscien- 
tious citizenship.” But as good a justifica- 
tion for freedom as any other is that the 
democratic process is a happy process for 
the fortunate citizens who practice it. It 
sharpens wits. It offers a test for lungs and 
voices and hearts. Democracy not only pro- 
motes wiser decisions, but general wisdom 
and creative habits which democratic citi- 
zens can apply in all their activities and 
dealings. 

Democracy is based on the idea that 
each man should have a voice in his gov- 
ernment. But he must exercise that voice 
conscientiously or the rights, with their 
duties, may be lost. This is a world in which 
we have to work for our blessings and the 
highest values depend on the most work, 
eternal vigilance, exacting effort. “No man 
is an island entire unto himself.”” No man 
can construct a private peace. Each is his 
brother’s keeper, and it is of real importance 
to us if these brothers are starving in India 
or suffering under tyranny anywhere—or if 
our own legislature or city council is neglect- 
ing public welfare in favor of some special 
interest. Should we falter, should we neg- 
lect our duty in this world so interdependent, 
we will build our peace and happiness on 
shifting sands. We are all part of one an- 
other; the world is too closely knit for any 
isolated, self-absorbed success. And oddly, 
the interdependence, which all of us would 
concede, seems easier to apply and less 
demanding as we speak of our brothers 
starving in India than as we speak of our 
disenfranchised brothers in the South. The 
moral requirement on our part, I submit, is 
essentially the same. 
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Government has become highly complex, 
and it is increasingly difficult to fulfill that 
primary duty of sustaining the human dig- 
nity of the individual. In his time, Jeffer- 
son could say that the least government is 
the best, because America was then an agri- 
cultural community in which each family 
was largely self-sustaining. But the indus- 
trial revolution has changed all of that. It 
is not so much a case of protecting manage- 
ment from labor, or the other way around, as 
a case of protecting us all from an industrial 
complex which will control us if we don’t 
control it. 

We, as a people, must be prepared to act 
to protect individuals and groups against 
pressures that would curtail freedom. Un- 
fortunately—and this is what Thomas Jeffer- 
son feared—a government that is strong 
enough to protect the individual is apt to 
interfere with our freedoms. We must be 
on guard, because there are voices occa- 
sionally heard insisting we abrogate our in- 
heritance of freedom as a means of erecting 
a bulwark against communism. Yet we 
must remember what we primarily oppose in 
communism is not an economic system, but a 
concept of society in which the individual 
is not a real entity—a society in which only 
the whole people, the State, is possessed of 
rights. In this connection, the ordinary use 
of the word “freedom” is not sufficiently 
extensive. The inroads which modern so- 
ciety can make upon precious individualism 
are not solely, or even principally, in the 
form of political restrictions upon those 
rights found in our first 10 amendments. 
They may instead take the form of pressures 
for conformity, or of the insidious appeal 
of mass media. But in a political sense, it 
is on the State and local levels where the 
heritage of human rights can be most effec- 
tively assured or abrogated. We in Alaska 
must watch carefully. 

In this country, the most important field 
in which we carry out local self-government 
is education. Instead of being federally con- 
trolled, our schools are controlled by the 
towns and school district and the States. 
We must teach our children at every age how 
valuable our freedom is and how easily it 
could be lost. Our children must have the 
fervor and vision of our forefathers if we 
are to keep the liberty they won us. We must 
love freedom and live so as to preserve it. 
Our example should verify our children’s 
lessons. Where we have imperfectly ful- 
filled our democracy, we must perfect it, or, 
at a minimum, will to our children such love 
of liberty that will lead to correction of our 
mistakes and the changes necessary in a 
changing world, so that whatever economic 
and social changes the world makes, 
democracy itself will remain invincible. In- 
deed, teaching the young that freedom is a 
precious heritage may have far-reaching 
benefits. The mind that regards liberty as 
a precious legacy from preceding generations 
will be a mind which will hold in proper 
reverence the legacy of our arts and letters, 
our sciences and philosophy, our religions 
and our ethics, our language and our sport. 

To fulfill our role as a State, Alaska is 
committed to act with intelligence, honesty, 
and vision. Should any of these be lacking 
we shall surely fail, even if we possess all 
other attributes in their highest order. 

It is surely obvious that the complication 
of today’s world demands clear intelligence. 
Nor is there today, nor was there ever in the 
past, any substitute for honesty, true dedi- 
cation to a high moral order, and willing- 
ness to put service to such moral precepts 
ahead of personal gain or wishes. Vision is 
that combination of thought, diligence, and 
imagination behind all action. 

If vision means this and not nonsense as 
the modern derogatory use indicates, let us, 
then, be visionary. Part of my vision for 
Alaska is this: The University of Alaska can 
well be the point from which these virtues 
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come. A university in its highest function 
is surely a mighty force injecting moral 
value, intelligence, and vision into the life 
of the State. A university should be espe- 
cially the point of a vision in our society. No- 
where else is there so nearly the perfect at- 
mosphere for thoughtful, clear examination 
of our goals and our methods. Nowhere else 
is there the accumulation of material—the 
recorded thoughts of all men in this search 
for the good. But more than all else the 
university is the home of that rare creativity 
kindled by the friction of young enthusiasm 
with mature minds—the flash that comes 
when age-old values or deep, valid thoughts 
or new perceptions fire in receptive and in- 
ventive brains. And the university is the 
place where an exchange of ideas is natural 
and itself creative. The thinker is the hard- 
est working among all workingmen. And 
we need men who can and will think over- 
time. 

This is a time of crisis when you who can 
think must make the commitment to in- 
telligence, honesty, and vision and go out 
to lead our State and people to such ful- 
fillment of democracy as will stand proudly 
before the world and before our own most 
critical examination. 





No Legal Barrier for an Agreement To 
Exchange Chinese Newsmen for Ameri- 


can Newsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, admin- 
istration officials have frequently as- 
serted their wish to arrange an exchange 
of American newsmen for Chinese news- 
men. However, our Government refuses 
to make an agreement with the Chinese 
Communist Government but, instead, 
keeps insisting that individual Chinese 
journalists should apply for visas. 

It is plain that the Red Chinese are 
unreasonable and are concerned with 
clever propaganda advantages they can 
achieve from this situation. However, 
if we are truly interested in making this 
exchange a reality, all we have to do is 
to enter into an agreement. There are 
no legal barriers. In my recent cor- 
respondence with the Secretary of State, 
which I include in the Recorp—May 
27, 1960, on page 11435—the Secretary 
did not assert that there was any legal 
barrier to such an agreement. 

The Secretary’s position is that it is 
unreasonable for the Red Chinese to de- 
mand that there be an agreement of a 
newsman exchange with us because they 
have no such agreement with any other 
nation nor do we have any such agree- 
ment with any nation. All right, it is 
unreasonable. 

Let us also recognize that we have 
nothing to lose from making such an 
agreement and that we will have a news- 
men exchange itself to gain or, if the 
Chinese refuse to go through with such 
an agreement, then we can make im- 
portant propaganda gains throughout 
the world by publicizing the previous 
statements by the Chinese Government. 
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The legal aspects of this are interest- 
ing and I am including hereafter, under 
unanimous consent, a memorandum pre- 
pared for me by John P. Earner, legis- 
lative attorney of the American Law Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress Legis- 
lative Reference Service. The text is as 
follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1960. 

To: Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Question of the legal admissibil- 
ity of Red Chinese newsmen under U.S. 
immigration law and procedure. 

For the purposes of this memorandum it is 
assumed Red Chinese newsmen would be 
seeking entry into the United States as aliens 
who are nonimmigrants. 


BACKGROUND CONSIDERATIONS 


Before 1952 newsmen lawfully entering 
this country were classed as temporary visi- 
tors for business. The Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 163, c. 477; 
8 U.S.C., sec. 1101 et seq.) created a specific 
nonimmigrant class for representatives of 
foreign information media (sec. 101(a) 
(15) (I); 8 U.S.C. sec. 1101(a) (15) (T)): 

Sec. 1101. Definitions— 

(a) As used in this chapter— 

* a * ao * 


(15) The term “immigrant” means every 
alien except an alien who is within one of the 
following classes of nonimmigrant aliens— 

+ * * * * 


(I) upon a basis of reciprocity, an alien 
who is a bona fide representative of foreign 
press, radio, film, or other foreign informa- 
tion media, who seeks to enter the United 
States solely to engage in such vocation, and 
the spouse and children of such a representa- 
tive, if accompanying or following to join 
him. 

The purpose of Congress in creating this 
class was identically expressed in Senate and 
House reports: 

This is a new class of nonimmigrants and 
is designed to facilitate, on a basis of reci- 
procity, the exchange of information among 
nations. It is intended that the class is to 
to be limited to aliens who are accredited 
as members of the press, radio, film, or other 
information media by their employer. (S. 
Rept. No. 1137, p. 21 and H. Rept. 1365, p. 
45; 82d Cong.) 

THE LAW WITH RESPECT 
NEWSMEN 

Under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, a Red China national seeking entry to 
the United States as a newsman is pre- 
sumed to be an immigrant until he estab- 
lishes by legally prescribed evidence that he 
is entitled to nonimmigrant status under 8 
U.S.C., section 1101(a)(15)(I). The burden 
of proof is upon him to establish that he is 
entitled to the nonimmigrant classification 
and type of nonimmigrant visa for which 
he is an applicant. 

Since he is to be engaged in the United 
States in newsgathering activities between 
the United States and Red China, he must, 
if otherwise qualified, be classified as a non- 
immigrant under the provision, set down 
above, as section 1101(a) (15) (I). 

That means he must establish that he is a 
representative, in good faith, of the Red 
China press, radio, film, or other information 
medium having its home office in Red China, 
and that he will leave the United States 
upon the termination of that status. He 
must possess credentials from the employer 
he will represent in the United States. His 
admission will be on the condition that he 
will not change his information medium or 
the employer by whom he is accredited un- 
less authorized to do so by the Director of 
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the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
for the district in which he resides in the 
United States. 

But, having complied with every require- 
ment and agreed to all conditions imposed 
by U.S. immigration law, no Red China news- 
man is entitled by law to the privilege of 
entry into the United States unless his Goy- 
ernment grants upon a basis of reciprocity 
similar privileges to representatives of such 
a medium having home Offices in the Uniteq 
States. 

The statutory law is mandatory and im- 
pressively clear on this essential point. The 
legislative intent, uniformly expressed in 
both House and Senate, emphatically fore- 
closes any other interpretation. 

JOHN P. EARNER, 
Legislative Attorney. 





Dedicated Ladies of the National Council 
of Jewish Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of this House—the core of free, 
representative Government—and cogni- 
zant of the rights and responsibilities of 
our free system, I try as much as possi- 
ble to keep abreast of issues through the 
varied media of research, of public ex- 
pression and viewpoint, and through 
resolutions and statements of our nu- 
merous public-spirited organizations and 
groups. 

In the carrying out of this objective 
policy, I constantly come into contact 
with many fine organizations—one of 
these is an outstanding body of dedicated 
ladies—the National Council of Jewish 
Women. Through personal meetings 
with its representatives on national as 
well as local levels, and through analyses 
of the council’s legislative program, I 
have been impressed by the enthusiasm, 
public spirit and dedication of these 
women. 

I thought it most appropriate to de- 
scribe their outstanding work to the 
House and, in so doing, bring to the 
American people through the forum of 
its Congress a summary of the council’s 
admirable activities. 

The National Council of Jewish Women 
has a membership of 110,000 women in 
240 sections throughout the country. 
Organized in 1893, the council has de- 
voted its energies to a program of service, 
education, and social action to stimu- 
late the individual and the community 
to advance the democratic way of life. 
It is dedicated, in the spirit of Judaism, 
to the well-being of Jews and their 
neighbors of all faiths, in American com- 
munities, in the Nation and throughout 
the world. 

The council’s interest in education, in 
social and economic advancement, in 
government, is identical with the interest 
of all Americans who are resolved to live 
in freedom and to build on the demo- 
cratic foundation of our country. The 
dignity of the individual, the importance 
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of the family, the liberty to believe and 
to speak without restraint or coercion, 
are part of the Jewish faith as well as of 
our American heritage. 

Councilwomen sponsor—sometimes by 
themselves, sometimes working with re- 
ligious and civic organizations of other 
faiths—more than 900 community serv- 
ices throughout America for better edu- 
cation, health, and welfare. 

Through an oversea program, the 
national organization trains professional 
and volunteer leaders for the welfare and 
educational services in Israel and other 
Jewish communities abroad. 

The women contribute their efforts on 
a voluntary basis, and their programs 
have encompassed many fields—educa- 
tion, juvenile delinquency, the elderly, 
housing, immigration, mental health, 
civil rights and liberties, and welfare 
services, particularly in undermanned 
communities. 

The council has provided services 
centers and motor corps projects for 
severely handicapped children. It has 
sponsored teenage recreation centers. It 
has provided job placement services and 
workshops for the elderly. It has helped 
to organize citizens’ housing councils in 
communities as a means of alerting 
public awareness to pressing housing 
needs. 

These and many other outstanding 
services of the council have fully mer- 
ited for it the national recognition which 
it has justly received. 

Correlative with its great programs is 
the spirit reflected in the resolutions 
adopted by the council at its 23d con- 
vention in Los Angeles. Defining the 
council’s position on important public 
issues, they form the basis for the coun- 
cil’s program of study and action. En- 
compassing American foreign policy, 
economic policy, government, human 
rights and democracy, individual and 
social welfare, immigration and natu- 
ralization, Israel, Judaism, Jewish life, 
public education, and women’s rights, 
they assert the membership’s belief in 
the fundamental strengths of the demo- 
cratic life. 

In promoting the spirit and practice 
of democracy, of service, of brotherhood, 
the council has contributed magnifi- 
cently to the development of our great 
traditions of free government. 





The Weizmann Institute: Another Ex- 
ample of Israel’s Pioneering Spirit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the often overlooked aspects of the mi- 
racle that is Israel today is that coun- 
try’s significant efforts in the field of 
Science. During my several visits to this 
bastion of democracy in the Middle East 
I have had an opportunity to study first- 
hand the tremendous work being accom- 
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plished in a number of fields by the dedi- 
cated people of Israel. 

Not long ago I visited the famous Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science in Rehovat 
as the guest of my old friend, Abba Eban, 
the director of the institute and formerly 
the distinguished Israeli Ambassador to 
the United States. He is now a mem- 
ber of Premier Ben Gurion’s Cabinet. 

Chaim Weizmann was a renowned 
scientist when Israel was scarcely more 
than a dream. His trailblazing experi- 
ments helped the cause of democracy in 
two world wars—with munitions in the 
first, with fuels and synthetic rubber in 
the second. He left his glory behind to 
follow his heart to Palestine to help 
create, in the desert, an oasis of science, 
and to set the stage for the tremendous 
industrial growth that has flowered in 
that oasis. 

If one visits the National Amphitheatre 
which adjoins Chaim Weizmann’s gar- 
den-grave on the hilltop at Rehovat, one 
can read these words carved on a me- 
morial tablet. They are in the words 
of Chaim Weizmann: 

I feel sure that science will bring to this 
land both peace and a renewal of its youth, 
creating here the springs of a new material 
and spiritual life. 


The Weizmann Institute, now 10 years 
old, is not a teaching institution, but a 
research center. Its principal building, 
significantly enough, is the Institute of 
Nuclear Science, with two stories under- 
ground and two above. Its department 
of isotopes has received worldwide rec- 
ognition by its formulation of a new 
method of using radioactive isotopes to 
find sources of water. This has tre- 
mendous potential not only for Israel 
but for other parched-earth countries 
across the world. 

In the department of nuclear physics 
@ number of experts are working on 
projects dealing with nuclear structure 
for the U.S. Air Force and for our Navy. 
Ninety-five percent of the entire world’s 
supply of heavy oxygen comes from the 
institute which supplies the needs of the 
United States, Britain, and practically 
all of the free world. 

The impressive thing about the Weiz- 
mann Institute is that it is unique in its 
part of the world. There is no other 
scientific research center between Rome 
and Tokyo that compares with it. It 
serves not only as a main factor in 
Israel’s own industrial development 
problems, but its influence is certain to 
radiate throughout the Middle East, 
Africa, and Asia. Israel is the immedi- 
ate benefactor of this magnificent insti- 
tute, but all humanity is the ultimate 
benefactor. 

A major part of the institute’s effort 
is in the field of pure science. There is 
another great center of learning that 
concentrates in the field of applied sci- 
ence. This is the Technion, or the Israel 
Institute of Technology at Haifa. No 
less an authority than Dr. James Killian 
called Technion the M.I.T. of the Middle 
East. 

At the Technion an important area of 
research is the technology of food and 
of the byproducts of Israel agriculture. 
But here, too, we have the entire gamut 
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of the teaching of science, with special 
emphasis in all the fields of engineering. 
And both the Technion and the institute 
are supplemented by such dynamic and 
purposeful organizations as the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, with its faculty 
of science, Hadassah Medical School, and 
faculty of agriculture; the agricultural 
research station and the Israel Atomic 
Energy Commission at Tel Aviv. 

Mr. President, in Israel, as in no other 
country, science has been the great 
tool—a tool inspired by necessity and 
forged by human spirit—a tool that has 
created, in so brief a space of years, the 
unprecedented economic and industrial 
phenomenon that is Israel. 

A recent article in the Washington 
Post outlined many of the activities of 
the Weizmann Institute, to which I have 
referred. It is further evidence of the 
scientific progress of Israel, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 15, 1960] 


ISRAEL’S SCIENCE LENDING A HAND 
(By Eleanor Templeton) 


Tet Aviv.—‘No modern statesman can af- 
ford to be scientifically illiterate.” The man 
who expressed this conviction from behind 
his desk at the Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
ence in Israel is no stranger to Washing- 
tonians and other Americans as a statesman. 
He is Abba Eban, who was for 10 years Israel's 
Ambassador to the United States and her 
Chief United Nations Delegate. 

Today, back in his home country, Eban 
is adding to his political achievements that 
Scientific literacy he considers so essential 
by serving as president of the Weizmann In- 
stitute, which is held by many to be one of 
the 10 great scientific institutions in the 
world. At the same time, as a member of 
the Israel Government Cabinet, he remains 
active in statecraft. He finds the two roles 
wholly compatible. 

For it is abundantiy clear, says Eban, in a 
country like Israel—small, poor in natural 
resources and still counted among those new 
nations struggling for survival—that the 
need to utilize the benefits of scientific 
knowledge is as vital as the need to produce 
food. In fact, even in the production of 
food Israel could not succeed without the ap- 
plication of scientific methods, nor could any 
other principal phase of the economy prosper 
without the intensive and ingenious ex- 
ploitation that only science or technology 
can bring about. 

Actually, this principle already has been 
applied to such an extent in Israel that she 
now possesses the capacity, and the desire, 
to help other new nations facing similar 
difficulties. 

Indeed, Eban believes that among the host 
of awakening nations in Asia and Africa 
there are those whose need of an assist from 
science is even greater than Israel’s. For in 
too many cases political freedom has not 
brought with it freedom from famine and 
want, or from many diseases for which cures 
were found long ago, or from ignorance and 
inexperience in applying modern technology 
to agricultural and industrial development. 

To these nations Israel can offer a uniquely 
direct and effective kind of aid. Because, 
thinks Eban, “the pioneering momentum 
which marks Israel’s development * * * 
may be more instructive for other small na- 
tions than any example which they could 
find in the life of rich and powerful coun- 
tries.” Israel has shown that “every na- 
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tion—be it small and young—can develop 
a scientific tradition and join the scientific 
movement of our times.” 

By way of giving realistic expression to 
this philosophy, the Weizmann Institute is 
now preparing for an event in which a nice 
blending of science and statesmanship is ad- 
mirably exemplified. This is the Interna- 
tional Conference on Science in the Ad- 
vancement of New States, to convene at the 
Institute in August. 

The idea for this conference occurred to 
Eban while he was still on duty in Wash- 
ington, but after he had been appointed 
president of the Institute (in October 1958). 
As plans for the event took shape, there 
were doubts about getting a satisfactory re- 
sponse to invitations to attend, which were 
sent to some of the world’s foremost scien- 
tists and to top officials of many govern- 
ments. Perhaps these eminent persons 
would consider Israel a bit presumptuous 
in calling a meeting of this nature. But 
doubts disappeared as the acceptances came 
in. The roster of delegates will be a bril- 
liant one. 

The degree of this brilliance has in fact 
presented something of a problem—this be- 
cause the scientific experience of many of 
the delegates is considerably greater than 
that which a number of the Asian-African 
representatives have had opportunity to ac- 
quire, and the light of this experience could 
prove too dazzling for some. 

To avert this, there will be a serious effort 
to keep the proceedings on a level which 
will have practical meaning to delegates 
from the less developed countries, and to 
concentrate the agenda on basic problems 
common to new nations and societies. 

These are problems of agriculture and in- 
dustry, such as the development of land 
and water resources and unconventional 
sources of power like solar energy; problems 
of nutrition and public health; and the 
problem of providing new nations with 
scientific personnel before the educational 
facilities of the countries themselves can 
produce such specialists. 

The August gathering will be the third 
international congress of scientific impor- 
tance to be staged by the Institute since 
1956, when it was the site of the Congress 
of the International Union of Macromolecu- 
lar Chemistry. In 1957, it was host to some 
of the world’s foremost nuclear scientists at 
a conference of the International Union of 
Physics. This is recognition of a high order 
for an institution which, only a little more 
than 10 years ago, began expanding in order 
to meet the requirements of contemporary 
scientific reesarch and application. 

Young as it may be, however, the Institute 
has an illustrious tradition to live up to. 
For it stands as a monument to the first 
scientist-statesman of the era in which he 
lived—Chaim Weizmann. 

As a scientist, Weizmann, working for the 
British Government during World War I, 
made discoveries in technological organic 
chemistry which contributed significantly to 
the Allied victory. During this time, he also 
exhibited his extraordinary gifts for states- 
manship, working with enormous effective- 
ness to bring about events which eventually 
led to the establishment of the State of Is- 
rael. He then became the new state’s first 
president. 

Weizmann had long believed that a small 
country like Israel had especial need of a 
chemical research institute in which the 
raw materials of the land itself could be 
studied and exploited. Happily, his idea 
was accepted wholeheartedly by devoted 
friends in England—members of the Marks, 
Sieff and Sacher families—and with their 
help the Daniel Sieff Research Institute was 
founded in 1934. It was housed in a mod- 


est two-story building in the village of Re- 
hovoth, where a small agricultural station 
already existed. 
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There were, of course, countless difficul- 
ties and frustrations to be overcome—in- 
cluding such basic defects as shortages of 
water, gas and chemicals. Nevertheless, 
work at the new Institute was notably pro- 
ductive, and from the beginning it vindi- 
cated Weizmann’s faith. So much so that 
a decade later, when a group of American 
friends asked him how they could best honor 
him on his 70th birthday, Weizmann had 
but one request: that something be done to 
enlarge the scope and aims of the Daniel 
Sieff Research Institute. 

From this suggestion came the Weizmann 
Institute of Science as it exists today. For- 
mally dedicated in November 1949, it now 
comprises a complex of seven major work 
buildings, plus service and housing facilities, 
dispersed over a specious, orderly, and ver- 
dantly beautiful campus. 

As for the staff, it has grown from 10 scien- 
tists to 245 (permanent and temporary). 
There are 60 research students in the grad- 
uate school, which awards a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree. Technicians, administra- 
tive and maintenance personnel add another 
400 workers to the total. 

A number of the scientists on the staff are 
internationally renowned in their fields. 
Well equipped today with the latest and most 
complex tools of modern science, they have 
achieved outstanding results, especially in 
research on cancer, genetics, plastics, and 
isotopes. (In connection with the latter, 
a process developed at the institute now sup- 
plies 95 percent of the world demand for 
heavy water, an essential element in nuclear 
research.) 

All in all, around 90 projects are presently 
under way, including assignments from the 
U.S. Air Force, Navy, and other American 
Government agencies. 

This rather breathtaking 10-year advance 
has taken place without being a financial 
burden to Israel or drawing on public funds. 

Monetary support comes largely from Brit- 
ish and American philanthropists, and its 
flow is kept fresh and recurrent mainly by 
the imaginative fund-raising tactics of a 
former theatrical producer from New York, 
Meyer Weisgall, who is now chairman of the 
executive. 

The fact is that in all its branches the in- 
stitute is well endowed, even more with 
talent than with material means. There is 
every reason to expect that in the forthcom- 
ing conference this already famous scientific 
organization will take one more significant 
step toward fulfilling the role for which it 
was created. 

This, in the words of Abba Eban, is to uti- 
lize science “‘not as an aim in itself, but as 
a tool destined faithfully to serve the na- 
tion—and the entire family of nations as 
well.” 





Mutual Security Aid: Appropriations Still 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
aftermath of the Paris meeting, during 
which Mr. Khrushchev torpedoed world 
hopes of progress toward peace, we are 
still attempting to assess the real mean- 
ing of the tough line adopted by the 
Soviet Union. 

In the face of threats and the bran- 
dishing of missile-nuclear power by the 
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Soviet Premier, however, we cannot af- 
ford to sit by quietly awaiting a deci- 
sion by the Communists as to just how 
world affairs will be conducted in the 
days ahead. Instead, we must: First, 
continue our relentless, dedicated efforts 
to find a peaceful solution to the differ- 
ences arising among nations, particu- 
larly between the East and West blocs: 
and, second, at the same time we must 
take a new look at our defenses, as well 
as our overall free world security system. 

Through the years, the mutual secu- 
rity program, of course, has served as 
the backbone of our allied defenses. In 
the face of the continued—and perhaps 
greater—belligerency by the Communist 
bloc, can we afford to let the foundation 
crumble? Definitely not. 

The mutual security program, by a 
wide consensus, recognizably has pro- 
vided us with more powerful defense, 
deployed in strategic places, than could 
otherwise be obtained from expendi- 
tures in other ways. 

Wisely, the Congress proved, for the 
most part, the authorization of addi- 
tional funds requested by President 
Eisenhower for strengthening this pro- 
gram. 

Currently, the appropriations bill is 
before the Foreign Aid Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

In the face of the Communist effort to 
try to humble us before the eyes of the 
world, this would be a poor time, indeed, 
to cripple this significant program which 
undergirds the strength of the Western 
World. 

Recently, I was privileged to partici- 
pate in a public service program, spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO, on the need for 
continuation of a strong mutual security 
program. 

At this time, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have two items printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: First, excerpts 
of my interview with Harry W. Flan- 
nery, radio coordinator of the AFL- 
CIO program; and second, an editorial, 
from the Christian Science Monitor, en- 
titled: “Aid: Appropriations Still 
Needed.” 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 
WASHINGTON REPORTS TO THE PEGPLE—AFL- 

CIO PuBLic SERVICE PROGRAM 
MUTUAL SECURITY NOW A MUST 

Mr. FLANNERY. And now to the office of 
Senator WILEY in the Old Senate Office Bui..’- 
ing. Senator WiLey, what is the outlook fcr 
extension and expansion in the mutual se- 
curity program. It’s been a long and contro- 
versial issue in the Halls of Congress and 
the country. 

Mr. WILEY. Well, as you know, Congress 
approved—and wisely, I believe—authoriza- 
tion for over $1.3 billion in additional funds 
for mutual security, raising the ceiling to 
over $4 billion as requested by President 
Eisenhower. That action, I believe, speaks 
for itself. We recognize, of course, that get- 
ting approval of appropriations is far more 
than mere authorization. Through the 
years, however, the mutual security program 
has proved to be the backbone of the allied 
defense—helping to “hold the line” against 
Communist aggression in Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, Laos, Korea, Taiwan, and elsewhere in 
the world. 
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Mr. FLANNERY. Do you feel then, Senator, 
that the rumored $1 billion cut in appro- 

tions is not likely to materialize? 

Mr. Witzr. I am not a prophet. I recog- 
nize, of course, that this is an election year. 
Consequently, it would be even more diffi- 
cult than usual to predict what Congress 
will do—if that is possible at all. However, 
I think new conditions in Europe have made 
it almost so that the appropriations will go 
through. Overall, I expect Congress will act 
in a responsible way in providing the needed 
money for the program. 

Mr. FLANNERY. What effect, if any, do you 
feel the Khrushchev sabotage of the summit 
conference will have on congressional action 
on the program. We’ve already touched 
somewhat on that. Would you say anything 
further on that? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes, the renewal of the tough 
Stalinist line—as evidenced by Khrushchev 
at the Paris meeting—will, I believe, add 
new emphasis to the need for maintaining 
strong, effective cooperation among the free 
world nations to “hold off” Communist 
aggression. 

The Khrushchev tantrum in Paris pro- 
vided one more bit of evidence that the 
East-West struggle—rather than diminish- 
ing—will in all likelihood continue sharply 
on all fronts in the future. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Do you see any need for far- 
reaching changes in the mutual security 
program? 

Mr. Writer. We recognize, of course, that 
the program needs flexibility in channeling 
efforts and money to spots of special need 
or crises. The military, for example, pro- 
vides the front line of defense. For the 
long run, however, economic, technical, and 
similar types of assistance will prove equally 
valuable. For illustration, the technical as- 
sistance programs help the people of less- 
developed nations to live better; to wipe 
out disease, poverty, and starvation; to erad- 
icate the trouble spots of unrest by the 
have nots; incidentally the targets for Com- 
munist infiltration. 

These programs can do much to brighten 
the outlock and hasten the achievement of 
independence, especially for the newly emerg- 
ing nations; too, it will create better stand- 
ards of living, and capability for making a 
contribution to world betterment by the 
less developed nations, particularly in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. 

Naturally, too, we must keep a watchful 
eye on how the money is handled. Over 
the years, the mutual security program has 
received endorsements of enlightened lead- 
ers of both political parties. 

Incidentally, organizations like the AFL-— 
CIO are doing a splendid job—not only in 
supporting the program—but also in cre- 
ating great public understanding of the 
need for the program as well as its operation 
and purposes. 

Mr. FLANNERY. A new part of the program 
within recent years is the Development Loan 
Fund. I imagine you consider this as a 
very important part of the program too. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; we should see that money 
is loaned where it can really create produc- 
tion that is needed in that nation. 

Mr. FLANNERY. And as a result, not only 
provide for our defense but for the improve- 
ment of the world as a whole. 

Mr. Witry. Well, that’s the objective. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Overall, then, you feel that 
a continuation of the program is essential 
to our security? 

Mr, Wriry. I certainly do. The program 
reflects a realistic effort to fulfill our re- 
sponsibility as a world leader; in addition, 
it represents self-interest in providing our 
Nation with greater protection at less cost 
than could otherwise be obtained. 

Overall, the money earmarked for the mu- 
tual security is a good investment in peace, 
— and stability of the world for the 

uture, 
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Recognizing that communism is a great 
and powerful force, that will not, one night, 
magically disappear; we must gear our pro- 
grams to live with, and supersede in ac- 
complishment, the Communist system. 

I am confident we can do the job suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Thank you very much, Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WiLey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. FLANNERY. These interviews were with 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, and Senator JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Democrat, of Alabama. To keep up to the 
moment on major issues before Congress, 
your moderator, Harry W. Flannery, invites 
you to be with us each week at the same 
time as your radio station and the AFL-CIO 
bring you Washington reports to the people. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 23, 
1960] 


Arp: APPROPRIATION STILL NEEDED 


Year after year attention has to be called 
to the difference between “authorization” 
and “appropriation” in connection with pro- 
viding funds for the U.S. mutual security 
program. 

Congress on May 12 completed passage of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1960 authoriz- 
ing appropriation of $1,366 million for de- 
fense support, technical cooperation, special 
assistance and other programs in addition to 
$2,720 million of authorizations for military 
assistance and the Development Loan Fund 
carried over from previous years. 

The uninitiated might assume that this 
made the money available. But not so. 
Actually not 1 cent of this money can be 
spent until it is included also in an appro- 
priation duly passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, after consideration by their commit- 
tees, and signed by the President. 

When President Eisenhower signed the 
authorization bill he expressed a hope that 
Congress would show “the same high degree 
of responsibility” in voting the appropria- 
tions for which it had paved the way. 

Two weeks earlier he told a dinner gath- 
ering in Washington that trends were de- 
veloping in this connection which were pro- 
foundly disturbing. He referred to “groups 
strategically situated in Congress,” notably 
in the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, which have pro- 
claimed it as their purpose to slash these 
“foreign aid” appropriations by more than 
a billion dollars. 

This would mean a 25 percent cut in a 
program that corresponds to approximately 
one-tenth of the national defense budget or 
one-twentieth of the total Federal budget. 
Even much lesser cuts, the President implied, 
would raise grave problems. 

Today it is being reported that sentiment 
in Congress since the breakdown of the in- 
tended summit conference at Paris inclines 
toward a strengthening of American de- 
fenses. This could easily become a mistake 
if it took forms which conveyed an impres- 
sion that the United States was becoming 
more warlike or aggressive. 

It could also become extravagantly ex- 
pensive if it concentrated on armaments to 
be built and operated by the United States 
alone. But the mutual security authoriza- 
tions include $2 billion of carryover for mili- 
tary assistance to countries allied with the 
United States. This money, often multiplied 
many times over by the contributions of 
those countries to their own defense, assists 
them in keeping their military establish- 
ments up to date. 

In addition, there is defense support for 
exposed nations carrying a heavier defense 
load than their resources will sustain. And 
technical assistance which expresses Amer- 
ica’s friendship even to nonallied countries 
whose understanding means much in the 
free world’s contest with communism. 
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Altogether, it would be difficult to see 
where America, through Congress, can make 
a better investment in security and good will 
than by making full appropriations for the 
aid program that Congress has authorized. 





The Summit Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the debacle at Paris when 
the highly publicized summit conference 
was sabotaged by the arrogant, con- 
temptuous and bellicose Khrushchev 
should and must alert us to the urgent 
need for our awakening from the atti- 
tude of complacency which has charac- 
terized our defense efforts of the past 
several years. 

Wishful thinking and hoping for that 
period of peace and tranquillity which 
we envision in the words of the schem- 
ing Soviets—namely, peaceful coexist- 
ence—has deadened us to the realities 
of this period of the world’s history in 
which challenges and repeated chal- 
lenges have been and will continue to 
be thrown at us. 

It is inconceivable to me that any 
American who is willing to face up to 
the facts of life can conclude that we 
have any course of action open to us 
except more defense efforts as well as 
a deeper realization that we must fortify 
ourselves for more intensive psychologi- 
cal warfare. 

Our increased defense efforts must 
include among other items: 

First. The more rapid expediting of 
the modernization of our Army and an 
increase of divisions. 

Second. An increased expansion pro- 
gram of Polaris submarine construction 
and implementation. 

Third. An. expediting of our program 
for nuclear propulsion for air and space 
craft. 

Fourth. More urgency in our efforts 
to develop our space reconnaissance ca- 
pability. Without reconnaissance ca- 
pability, being practiced to its ultimate, 
we are, indeed, asking for another Pearl] 
Harbor. The American people and the 
people of the free world for that matter 
must be informed of the difference be- 
tween espionage and reconnaissance. 
The first being Soviet in its implications 
and the latter, being American. We need 
more information through reconnais- 
sance. 

To supplement these views, Mr. Speak- 
er, I submit, herewith, my radio speech 
of May 22, 1960, over station WGAN of 
Portland, Maine, through the courtesy 
of the Gannett Publishing Co. and its 
able and alert Washington correspond- 
ent, May Craig: 

Broapcast Over STATION WGAN Rapr10, Port- 
LAND, MAINE, May 22, 1960, By Hon. JAMES 
C. OLIVER 
Ladies and gentlemen, in the light of the 

world-shaking events of the past week at 
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Paris, there can be only one subject to dis- 
cuss with you today, my friends. That sub- 
ject, of course, is the torpedoing by Khru- 
shchev of the long-publicized and, in most 
quarters, the desperately desired summit 
conference of the Big Four. 

I have used the words “in most quarters” 
advisedly, because the people of the world 
had been sold on the hope that this meet- 
ing of the leaders of the four big powers 
of the world could, and would, in some magi- 
cal manner, pull a rabbit out of the hat and 
irreconcilable, as it seems to me, issues 
would be amicably settled. At the least, the 
people of the world had been brainwashed 
with the illusion that a summit meeting 
could result in a relaxing of tensions be- 
tween the free and the regimented worlds. 

Inviting Khrushchev to visit America, 
without first obtaining from him some prom- 
ise, for what it may have been worth, was 
the first mistake that our policymakers 
made. Then, after his arrogant and con- 
temptuous attitude had been completely 
displayed, and we had been influenced to 
overlook his boasting and his insulting con- 
duct while he was a guest of the President, 
the Madison Avenue soap-selling technique 
came into full tempo. Remember the hog- 
wash which sounded the theme song of the 
spirit of Camp David. The beautiful dove 
of peace was flying at the masthead of prac- 
tically every newspaper in America. The 
summit conference was to be the culmina- 
tion of the dedicated efforts for settlement 
of these issues which have continued to be- 
devil the world in the form of the cold war. 
The irreconcilable ideologies of the social- 
istic-communistic and the capitalistic camps 
were to be submerged in compromise. Ev- 
erybody was to save face. Nobody would be 
an appeaser. In short, the wonderful rabbit 
was to jump out of the hat. 

But the leopard never had changed his 
spots. Khrushchev never did have any in- 
tention of yielding by one inch. His inten- 
tions, in my opinion, were as always to play 
the Western World for suckers. He intended 
and did use the sounding board of the still- 
born summit conference for the purpose of 
throwing his weight around. He merely re- 
peated in a more vigorous and a more in- 
sulting technique the same attitude which 
he expressed while on his visit to America as 
the guest of our President. 

I took the position, then, that we were 
making a mistake in our invitation to him 
to visit this country. We now find our gul- 
libility being paid off with insults such as 
no head of a great power would ever have 
thrown at another great power, unless he 
was prepared for the showdown of war. 

The Russia of today has not changed one 
iota from the Russia of Stalin, so far as its 
basic objectives are concerned. We never 
learn a lesson from being kicked around. 
When Stalin was as truculent, as demand- 
ing, and as doublecrossing as Khrushchev is 
today, we swallowed his insults in our ef- 
forts to get along with him. 

These butchers in the Kremlin remain 
butchers and compromise is practiced by 
them in only one way, and that is down a 
one-way street in which they are determined 
to control the right-of-way. Our yielding 
and mild policy for the hope of cooperation 
only results in continued yielding. Peace- 
ful coexistence in the language of the Soviets 
means only one thing, and that is on terms 
to be established by the Soviets in their own 
best interests. 

We cannot placate an attitude of implaca- 
bility except by yielding our own self-respect. 
They are hard and we have been soft. They 
know where they are going and use every 
devious and calculating means to get there. 
We indulge in wishful thinking and fail to 
evaluate the hard, uncompromising deter- 
mination of these ruthless despots. They are 
surging ahead with ever-increasing momen- 
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tum while we are beguiled along the prim- 
rose path of complacency and ill-advised 
optimism. 

It is no surprise to those of us who evalu- 
ate the Soviet leadership as unscrupulous, 
cunning, crafty, and tough dedicated men 
without any consciences whatseoever that 
Khrushchev would act like a Hitler. Any 
man, drunk with power, is certain to throw 
his weight around when he believes that he 
is serving his purpose in so doing. We 
should blame ourselves for allowing our- 
selves to be such dupes, as we have been. 

Khrushchev is still feeling his first sput- 
nik, which our present leaders did their 
best to downgrade. The Soviet shot at the 
moon; their photographing of the back side 
of the moon; their latest space vehicle which 
could mark another first in the very near 
future; their progress in the sciences, includ- 
ing oceanography with which I have some 
familiarity, and their drive with purpose to 
goals which we had estimated as unattain- 
able for them for many years have combined 
to develop the arrogance which Mr. K. threw 
without restraint at our President and at us 
at the Paris debacle. 

Once again, let me refer to the kind of 
peaceful coexistence which the Soviets en- 
vision by citing these words of Lenin: “The 
existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialistic states for a long time is 
unthinkable. One or the other must tri- 
umph in the end. And, before that end 
supervenes, a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and the bur- 
geois states will be inevitable.” Khrushchev 
has openly stated that Soviet Russia will 
never abandon its goal of world conquest. 
It is true that he may not have used those 
exact words; but, he did state at the Na- 
tional Press Club, last September, while he 
was the guest of the President that “the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union is founded 
on the Leninist principle of peaceful co- 
existence of states with different social sys- 
tems.” In the light of this stated philosophy 
which dominates the Soviet consecration to 
its goal and objective, is there any further 
need to beat our brains out, trying to find 
some other hidden or farfetched motivation 
for Khrushchev’s brutal and barbarous treat- 
ment of the United States at the Paris fiasco? 
It satisfies me to take him as he is and not 
get all confused by trying to think of him 
as something different. He represents an 
economic and governmental system which is 
directly and completely the antithesis of 
America. As the leader and spokesman of 
this system he has boasted that “we will 
bury you.” This is reason enough for me 
to be convinced that we should not fool 
ourselves any longer with wishful thinking 
that we only need to close our eyes to the 
realities of the world in which we now live 
and the big bad wolf will go away. 

We have been badly shaken by this epi- 
sode; but, we asked for it. We probably 
will be shaken again and again and again 
during these next few days, weeks, and 
months. To me, this means that we must 
be tough without being truculent. We must 
be resolute without being rabid. We must be 
persistent without being punitive. Khru- 
shchevy is rattling his rockets. To me, this 
means that we must transform our com- 
placency of dream world thinking into an 
attitude of action. We are in a race for 
survival whether we like it or not. The 
true face of the Kremlin was displayed at 
Paris. 

In short, the United States and our allies, 
as well, must heed these storm warnings. 
Mr. K. has been acting, under instructions 
from the Kremlin, like a hurricane and if 
we have the commonsense to meet this chal- 
lenge, we must batten down the hatches. 
It will be wise, in lieu of speculating why 
“Khrush” blew his top to check ourselves, 
for the purpose of urgent correction, and 
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examine: (1) the reasons why we have 
slipped in prestige during the last 5 years 
among them being psychological negativism, 
loss of dynamism, the obvious subordination 
of defense needs to the sacred cow of the 
budget and refusal to acknowledge that we 
are in a contest in space as well as in every 
other phase of our national being. 

Crying national crocodile tears over the 
U-2 affair, in my opinion, only helps Khru- 
shchev to inflate this cause celebre to a 
manifest absurdity. One has only to know 
that the Soviets are making regular recon- 
naissance flights over England every day in 
order to place this defense activity of ours 
in its proper perspective. This is not the 
most sordid crime of the century. If we 
were not using every logical and possible 
means of gaining information concerning the 
activities of this avowed enemy of America, 
we would, indeed, be derelict in our respon- 
sibility even to the point of treason. Why 
do we think that we should have a guilt 
complex because of this effort to protect our 
own country against a communistic dictator- 
ship which has looted and murdered across 
half of Europe? Have we forgotten Buda- 
pest? Have we forgotten the murder of East 
Berliners who were fighting for freedom? 
Do we have to apologize to ourselves or to 
the world which knows from firsthand ex- 
perience in practically every corner of the 
globe of the operation by the Soviets of the 
most massive and, yes, the most malignant 
espionage system ever known in the history 
of the world? I think that we should not 
be beating ourselves over the head for acting 
in our own self-defense which is, by the same 
token, the defense of the free world. These 
cries of Khrushchev are just so much public 
relations fakerism and we certainly are 
ridiculous if we continue to upgrade them 
to anything different by our own breast 
beating. 

Khrushchev, in my opinion, never did 
have any intention of making the summit 
conference a success in causing interna- 
tional tensions to relax, except upon his own 
terms. If this could not be done, then, he 
intended to do just what he did: Namely, 
use it as a sounding board for world atten- 
tion and propaganda by telling off the three 
leaders of the Western World. 

The U-2 episode only served to make his 
objective more attainable and, in his view- 
point, more justifiable. 

The real issue is where do we go from 
here? How do we pick up the pieces? Agree- 
ment on the halting of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear testing, moves toward sincere mutual 
disarmament, and relaxing of cold war ten- 
sions are still on our agenda. But, I fear, 
that Khrushchev and the Kremlin will, and 
as a matter of fact, already have, planned 
more moves of brinkmanship. The free 
world must be prepared to withstand more 
shocks of psychological warfare. 

It could be that, within the next few days, 
the Soviet space vehicle will reenter the 
earth’s atmosphere and make a landing with 
the first spaceman of all time as we know it. 
If this is accomplished, the impact on the 
world and, upon us, will be catastrophic. 
How will we protect and harden ourselves 
against this further softening technique of 
the Communists? 

What happens when, as, and if these pos- 
sible and even probable acts of brinkman- 
ship develop, namely: 

1. The signing of a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany and the subsequent acts 
of harassing and closing off the Berlin high- 
way and air corridor? 

2. The march of North Koreans into South 
Korea? 

3. The military aggression against Quemoy 
and the Matsu Islands? 

4. Increased overt acts by Castro? 

5. Further agitation and overt acts in 
Panama? 
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6. Stepping-up tensions in Turkey and 
in strategic areas of the Near East? 

Are we prepared, psychologically and mili- 
tarily to stand up resolutely against these 
acts of aggression, directed toward softening 
us up for the kill? 

The communistic art of disarming an op- 
ponent with smiles and tokens of good will 
and then, at the proper psychological mo- 
ment of withdrawing, scowling, and threat- 
ening have been well demonstrated by the 
visit of Khrushchev to our land, followed by 
the phony talk about disarmament and 
world peace in the spirit of Camp David, 
then, concluding in the fiasco of the Paris 
summit conference. 

This should be sufficient indoctrination 
for us in communistic cunning to prepare 
us when more of the same treatment falls 
on our collective head. 

The only answer for us is to get the big- 
gest possible stick at the earliest possible 
date, speak softly but resolutely, say what 
we mean and mean what we say, fully re- 
alizing that further appeasement can only 
mean living on our knees for generations to 
come. 

The Soviets respect nothing except power 
and strength, both mental and physical. 
Our leaders must measure up to this yard- 
stick or else. 

This, my friends, is what the U-2 incident 
and the collapse of the summit mean to me. 





When Will the Editors and Publishers of 
This Country See Through the State 
Department’s Flimsy Excuses for Not 


Arranging a Newsmen Exchange With 
China? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Department of State wanted to arrange 
it, a newsmen exchange with China 
could be a reality in a very few days. 
However, the administration insists that 
the Chinese journalists should file indi- 
vidual applications but the administra- 
tion refuses to agree to exchange a cer- 
tain number of newsmen with China. 

I wonder how long the editors and pub- 
lishers in the United States will allow 
the administration to get away with 
their protestations that the fault is with 
the Chinese Government, not with itself? 
Not much longer, I sincerely hope, be- 
cause now more than ever we need to 
increase our communication with China. 

We need China in any disarmament 
agreement. With increased communi- 
cation it may be that we stand a better 
chance of averting war with China. 

Of course, it is clear why the adminis- 
tration does not want to have a newsmen 
exchange, despite their statements to the 
contrary. The administration knows 
that the present China policy of “con- 
tainment by isolation” could not survive 
very long after our top journalists began 
Sending back their own dispatches from 
China about conditions there. 

Under unanimous consent I am includ- 
ing hereafter a copy of my letter of May 
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4 to the Secretary of State, a copy of a 
news story in the New York Times for 
May 3, 1960, Assistant Secretary Macom- 
ber’s reply of May 19, and my letter of 
May 24 to the Secretary: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., May 4, 1960. 

Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I enclose a copy of a 
New York Times story (p. 2), May 3, 1960, 
about the status of the proposed United 
States of America-China newsmen exchange. 
I assume that the account is accurate and 
that the source is the Department of State. 

As I have stated to you previously, it seems 
clear that if the administration really wanted 
a newsmen exchange with China, it could be 
arranged. I agree that the Chinese could, 
if they were eager for this exchange, arrange 
for their newsmen to file individual appli- 
cations. 

It is true, of course, that the Chinese could 
file individual applications. It is also true 
that we could sign an agreement with China 
for such an exchange on given number basis. 
If it is legal, as I believe it is, for the 
Department of State to agree to give favor- 
able consideration to an individual request 
for a visa, then it would seem legal to make 
an agreement to do this for any reasonable 
number. 

If it is not legal, and if in fact we do want 
an exchange of newsmen with China, then 
the Department of State should request the 
Congress to revise the law appropriately. 

The proposed concession would cost us 
nothing. It might gain us an opportunity 
to have an exchange of newsmen, a valuable 
first step toward decreasing the chances of 
war and increasing the prospects for peace. 

If the Chinese should refuse to make such 
an agreement, the proof of their unwilling- 
ness could be communicated tellingly to all 
the world. 

Our officials say that we want the newsmen 
exchange with China. Our clinging to a frail 
technicality seems to contradict those words 
and to demonstrate an unwillingness on our 
part to make the exchange a reality. 

Therefore, I urge that you consider care- 
fully making an agreement along the lines 
requested by Premier Chou and at last 
bringing about an exchange of newsmen be- 
tween the United States and China. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLEs O. PoRTER, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the New York Times, May 3, 1960] 
U.S. BreniIEveES CHovu Has KILLED HOPES FOR 
NEWSMEN EXCHANGES 


WASHINGTON, May. 2.—-Premier Chou En-lai 
is regarded here as having killed any linger- 
ing hopes that U.S. newsmen might soon 
be admitted to Communist China. 

Officials say the Premier made it unmis- 
takably clear in Nepal Thursday night that 
Peiping wanted to use the issue of the news- 
men to force the United States into de 
facto recognition of the Communist regime. 
They said the way had been open for a long 
time for Chinese and U.S. reporters to re- 
port from each other’s countries, if that was 
all Peiping was interested in. 

At Katmandu, Nepal, Premier Chou was 
asked whether U.S. correspondents would be 
permitted to visit Communist China. 

According to a broadcast from Peiping, 
Mr. Chou answered, “The two Governments 
must sign an agreement on the mutual ex- 
change of news correspondents” before any 
exchange of reporters could take place. 


EQUAL NUMBERS ASKED 


For some time the United States has been 
discussing the matter with the Chinese in 
Warsaw. Each time the subject is raised, 
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Peiping demands a U.S. pledge that an equal 
number of reporters from the two countries 
will be admitted. 

The United States has replied that its im- 
migration laws prohibit a blanket promise 
that any given number of visa applications 
would be approved without reference to the 
individuals concerned. The United States 
has said repeatedly, however, that it would 
give favorable consideration to any applica- 
tion from bona fide Chinese newsmen. 


NO OTHER PACT KNOWN 


Washington concludes that Peiping is not 
interested in news coverage but only in using 
the issue to press for a formal agreement 
with the United States. Peiping has no such 
agreement with any other country, as far as 
is known here. 

Also at Katmandu, a reporter asked if he 
could visit Tibet. Mr. Chou inquired if 
he was Nepalese. The reporter said he was 
Indian. 

“Oh, that is another matter,” Mr. Chou 
replied. “You will have to wait for some 
time.” 

The Premier then said that Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru of India had just 
described China as “an aggressor” and that 
the Chinese were “very much distressed” by 
that attitude. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 19, 1960. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Porter: I have your letter to the 
Secretary of State of May 4, 1960, in which 
you raise the matter of a possible U.S. agree- 
ment with Communist China to permit a 
reciprocal exchange of newsmen. 

In reply to your question concerning the 
accuracy of the May 3 New York Times item 
outlining the Department of State’s posi- 
tion on this matter, I refer you to the De- 
partment’s Press Release No. 203 of April 
20, 1960, a copy of which I am enclosing for 
your information. It was stated therein 
that: 

“It should be noted that the United States 
has never had such an agreement [for a re- 
ciprocal exchange of newsmen] with any 
other country. Nor has the Peiping regime 
apparently found it necessary to conclude 
such an agreement, even with those coun- 
tries where it has no diplomatic relations 
and where journalists of its official New China 
News Agency operate, i.e. France and Cuba. 
It is obvious that Peiping is seeking to use 
the issue of news representatives in an effort 
to force the United States into a formal agree- 
ment to improve the prestige of the Chinese 
Communist regime.” 

Chou En-lai’s words in Katmandu make it 
clear beyond any shadow of doubt that the 
Chinese Communists are, in fact, attempting 
to exploit the exchange of newsmen issue for 
political purposes. It is equally clear from 
Chou En-lai’s words that the Chinese Com- 
munists are not interested in helping to 
bring about a relaxation of tension between 
the United States and the Peiping regime 
by means of an exchange of this nature. As 
pointed out in both the New York Times 
item and the Department’s press release, if 
the Chinese Communists were sincerely in- 
terested in mutual news coverage, they long 
since could have taken advantage of the pro- 
visions which already exist under U.S. law 
to arrange for entry of their newsmen to the 
United States. The Department’s views con- 
cerning its obligations under the law are as 
quoted in the press release. 

The United States is, of course, anxious 
to take every feasible and practicable step 
toward bringing about a decrease in the 
chances of war and an increase in the pros- 
pects for peace. With respect to your sug- 
gestion that an exchange of newsmen might 
be such a step, you might be interested in 
knowing that the Chinese Communists have 
recently forcefully reiterated their absolute 
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rejection of peaceful coexistence between 
themselves and what they term the im- 
perialists (their expression for the United 
States and its allies) as a matter of basic 
Communist doctrine. In an article published 
in the Chinese Communist Party Central 
Committee journal Red Flag on April 15, 
1960, the leaders of the Peiping regime wrote 
that as dedicated Marxist-Leninists they be- 
lieve in the absolute correctness of Lenin’s 
teachings, and hence maintain that as long 
as imperialism exists, war is inevitable be- 
tween it and the socialist countries. (In 
this latter category they include only them- 
selves, the Soviet Union, and the other coun- 
tries of the Communist bloc.) Accordingly, 
Peiping’s leaders called for a protracted 
struggle against the United States and its 
allies which would be “bloody and bloodless, 
violent and peaceful, military and economic, 
educational, and administrative,” and in 
which an outright war between imperialism 
and socialism should be regarded as just. 

With respect to the Chinese Communist 
position (now stated categorically by Chou 
En-lai) that the United States must sign 
an agreement on the mutual exchange of 
newsmen before such an exchange can take 
place, the Department of State considers this 
unreasonable because, as mentioned above, 
such an agreement is not necessary and the 
United States does not have agreements with 
other countries on the exchange of newsmen. 
So far as we can determine, neither does 
Communist China. If a country with which 
the United States had friendly relations were 
to advance some reason why a special agree- 
ment on newsmen were necessary, we would 
of course give such a request sympathetic 
consideration. However, in this case we have 
a regime which is avowedly our enemy de- 
manding without real justification that we 
depart from our usual practice and make a 
special exception in its favor. At the same 
time this regime rejects out of hand our con- 
tention that an equitable basis for admission 
of newsmen exists within our legal frame- 
work without a special agreement. We are 
forced to conclude that the Chinese Com- 
munists are not interested in the issue of 
newsmen except as a political weapon and 
that were such an agreement to be signed, 
there would still be no assurance that our 
newsmen would be admitted to Communist 
China. Having erected one artificial barrier, 
the Chinese Communists could easily find 
other pretexts to keep our newsmen out. 

I think that the above considerations, 
which argue strongly against our submitting 
to the Chinese Communist demand for a 
signed agreement on newsmen, argue even 
more strongly against requesting special leg- 
islation designed to make possible the sign- 
ing of such an agreement. 

I trust that the foregoing information will 
be of use to you. Please inform me if I 
can be of any further assistance in this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 
May 24, 1960. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecRETARY: Thank you for Mr. 
Macomber’s letter in your behalf dated May 
19, 1960. 

It is plain from this letter that there is no 
legal reason why an agreement cannot be 
made with the Chinese for a newsmen ex- 
change. I repeat my recommendation that 
we make this agreement and either bring 
about this exchange or, if the Chinese on 
some pretense balk, demonstrate dramati- 
cally the bad faith of the Chinese Commu- 
nist government. 

No one denies that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are guilty of many unreasonable acts 
and issue many unreasonable statements. 
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Mr. Macomber’s objection to making such 
an agreement is that it is “unreasonable” 
because no such agreements have previously 
been made by the United States, and China 
has not asked for such an agreement from 
other nations. What difference does another 
“unreasonable” position make? 

If we believe that a newsmen exchange is 
in our best interests, and I do—and our 
Government says it does—then I say we 
should make a “special concession” and 
depart from our usual practice. 

If the Chinese erect another artificial bar- 
rier, as they may well do, let us deal with it 
in due course. I repeat, if our Government 
wants a newsmen exchange with China, we 
ought to agree to the Chinese terms asking 
for an agreement. I hope the matter will be 
reconsidered. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 





Sacramento Is Host te National 
JACL Convention 





HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, may I invite the 
attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress to the 16th Biennial National Con- 
vention of the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League, more popularly known as 
the JACL, which is to be held at the 
newly constructed Hotel El Dorado in 
Sacramento, Calif., June 28 to July 3. 

As most of my colleagues are aware, 
the JACL is the only national organiza- 
tion of Americans of Japanese ancestry 
in this country, with members and chap- 
ters in 32 States, including the newest, 
Hawaii. Its name identifies most of its 
constituency, for all of its members are 
native-born or naturalized citizens, most 
of whom are also of Japanese ancestry. 
Its name too delineates its reasons for 
being, to keep watch and ward over the 
welfare of those of Japanese ancestry in 
this Nation and to promote, in the words 
of its national slogan, “Better Americans 
in a Greater America.” 

APPROPRIATE CONVENTION SITE 

The historic capital city of Sacramento 
is an especially appropriate site for the 
JACL convention, for no other State in 
the Union has had a more intimate as- 
sociation with Americans of Japanese 
ancestry on the continental mainland of 
California. Today, it is estimated that 
one-half or more of all persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry residing on the U.S. main- 
land live in California. 

One hundred years ago, the first Japa- 
nese Embassy to this country landed in 
San Francisco preparatory to traveling 
to Washington, D.C., to sign the first 
treaty of friendship and commerce 
with our Nation. It is this centennial of 
diplomatic and commercial relations 
that we are celebrating this year, which 
includes exchange visits by President 
Eisenhower to Tokyo this month and by 
the Crown Prince and Princess to Wash- 
ington in September. 
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It was 75 years ago that the first Japa- 
nese immigrants were brought over to 
this country through the port of San 
Francisco, which has come to be known 
as the Gateway to the Orient. And, it 
was in the Sacramento Valley and the 
surrounding hills that they first made 
their great contributions to the agricu]- 
ture of the West, settling on unwanted 
wastelands and transforming them into 
productive farms and orchards, thereby 
demonstrating the value of irrigation and 
intensive cultivation. It was around 
Sacramento and the rugged mountain 
barriers to the East that the Japanese 
immigrants first joined in laying the 
tracks that enabled this Nation to bind 
itself together in an intercontinental net- 
work of iron rails. It was also in these 
rich mountains that these immigrants 
first joined to mine the ores that helped 
to make Western America the treasure 
house of the world. 

Indeed, the once frontier West in gen- 
eral and California in particular owes 
much to the many and varied contribu- 
tions of these so-called Japanese pio- 
neers. And, it is to their greater credit 
that they accomplished and achieved so 
much under the handicaps of the anti- 
oriental discrimination and prejudice 
that they inherited from the Chinese im- 
migrants of an earlier day. And, few 
of us will ever recall with pride our war- 
time mistreatment of this tiny minority, 
when Americans and their parents of 
Japanese ancestry were arbitrarily evac- 
uated from their homes and associations 
on the west coast in the spring of 1942. 

Since World War II, the legislative 
halls of the statehouse which once 
spawned persecution of the Japanese 
have resounded with corrective and re- 
medial acts for the benefit of those of 
Japanese ancestry in California. The 
courts of our State, too, have joined in 
striking down discriminatory statutes di- 
rected against our fellow Americans of 
Japanese ancestry. 

Perhaps no city in America stands as 
a more eloquent reminder of the vicis- 
situdes and the triumphs of Americans 
of Japanese ancestry than Sacramento. 

SACRAMENTO LONG IDENTIFIED WITH JACL 


Although the JACL movement began 
during World War I and local clubs were 
established under various names to pro- 
mote the citizenship of the then very 
young Japanese-American minority, it 
was not until 1930 that the National 
JACL was organized at its first biennial 
national convention in Seattle, Wash. 

The next year, in October of 1931, the 
Sacramento chapter of the JACL was 
formally organized and Walter T. Tsuka- 
moto, a Japanese-American attorney who 
is now a lieutenant colonel in the Judge 
Advocate General’s department of the 
Army, was elected its first president. Ex- 
cept for the World War II years when 
the group was inactive because of the 
exclusion of American Japanese ances- 
try from the west coast, the Sacramento 
chapter has been an active participant 
in the league’s activities, particularly 
insofar as representing the interests of 
Americans of Japanese ancestry in Cali- 
fornia were concerned before the State 
legislature. The minutes of the Sacra- 
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mento chapter reflect the changing at- 
titudes of Californians and other Amer- 
icans to their fellow citizens of Japanese 
ancestry. 

The various chapter presidents from 
Tsukamoto to the present include Dr. 
Jiro Muramoto, Henry Taketa, Dr. 
George Takahashi, Edward Kitazume, 
Dr. Goro Muramota, Mitsuru Nishio, Dr. 
Alvin Sato, Kiyo Sato, William Matsu- 
moto, Toko Fujii, George Tabmara, Dean 
Itano, Percy Masaki, Mamoru Sakuma, 
Katsuro Murakami, Richard Matsumoto, 
and Tak Tsujita, the present chief execu- 
tive. 

Of particular note is the chapter’s 
joint sponsorship recently with the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Nisei—Japanese 
American—Post No. 8985 in the securing 
and the maintenance of the Nisei War 
Memorial Hall to honor the Japanese- 
American war dead of World War II, 
most of whom volunteered for combat 
duty from the confines of war reloca- 
tion camps to which they and their fami- 
lies had been evacuated, with the now 
famous 442d Regimental Combat Team, 
often cited as the most decorated mili- 
tary unit for its size and length of service 
in American annals. 

CONVENTION THEME “DECISIONS FOR 
TOMORROW” 


The theme for this biennial national 
convention is “Decisions for Tomorrow,” 
which reflects JACL’s concern for the 
immediate future not only as an organi- 
zation but also as Americans of Japanese 
ancestry. 

Only 18 years ago, these Japanese 
Americans were an unwanted, suspect 
minority confined to virtual prison 
camps. That today they are the ac- 
cepted Americans that they are, enjoy- 
ing equality in and under the law and 
opportunities that never before existed 
for members of their nationality is a 
tribute not just to the JACL, which pro- 
vided the leadership during the dark and 
troublesome days of their travail, but 
to the American way of democracy that 
has enabled these fellow Americans to 
overcome the bigotry and hatred of a 
recent era and to enjoy their status to- 
day as one of America’s more fortunate 
minorities. 

Some 1,000 delegates from the 88 
chapters that comprise the national or- 
ganization are expected to convene in 
Sacramento later this month to chart 
their “Decisions for Tomorrow.” The 
recommendations of a _ specially ap- 
pointed National JACL 1960-1970 Plan- 
ning Commission are to be considered 
by the delegates who are not only aware 
of their opportunities as Americans but 
also that this is the dawn of the space 
and nuclear age, as well as the beginning 
of the second century of diplomatic and 
commercial relations between Japan and 
the United States. 


SPECIAL CONVENTION EVENTS 


Traditionally, the climax event is the 
convention banquet, to be held the eve- 
ning of July 2. Guest speaker will be 
our esteemed colleague, DANIEL K. 


INOUYE, of Hawaii, the first American of 
Japanese ancestry to be elected to the 
U.S. Congress. As most of you know, the 
JACL was among the forefront of or- 
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ganizations that labored long in behalf 
of statehood for this long deserving terri- 
tory. At the last or 15th biennial na- 
tional convention which was held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, 2 years ago, the guest 
speaker was also a distinguished col- 
league, D. S. “JupGe” Saunp, of Cali- 
fornia, the first person of Asian ancestry 
to win election to the Congress. 

In addition to the announcement and 
installation of the national officers for 
the next 2 years, the highlight of this 
affair is the naming of the Nisei of the 
biennium 1958-60, the highest honor 
that is presented by the JACL to the 
American of Japanese ancestry who in 
the past 2 years by his achievements 
or his services has contributed most to 
the welfare or to the credit of persons 
of Japanese ancestry. Congressman 
INOUYE, who was named as one of the 
10 outstanding young men of America 
this past January by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, by the way, is an outstand- 
ing candidate for this recognition, for 
he was nominated by the Washington, 
D.C., chapter for this honor. William 
Hosokawa, assistant managing editor of 
the Denver Post of Denver, Colo., was 
the Nisei of the 1956-58 biennium. A 
previous winner was Hiroshi Miyamura 
of Gallup, N. Mex., the only living Japa- 
nese American Congressional Medal of 
Honor holder who was also named as 
one of the 10 outstanding young men of 
America a few years ago. 

A special feature of the Sacramento 
convention will be the pioneer banquet, 
which will be held the evening of June 
28. This event will pay tribute to those 
remaining Japanese immigrants who 
have not only helped to make the land 
of their adoption a better place in which 
to live but also raised their children into 
the loyal, exemplary citizens that they 
are. The Honorable Dr. Koto Matsu- 
daira, Permanent Representative and 
Ambassador of Japan to the United Na- 
tions, will be the principal speaker. As 
former chairman of the United Nations 
Committee on the Peaceful Use of Space 
and a member of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, as well as 
the former Japanese representative on 
the Security Council during the crucial 
debates on the Suez crisis, Ambassador 
Matsudaira should be in an excellent 
position to suggest to JACL some of the 
vital challenges of these troubled times. 

The customary convention luncheon 
which honors the JACL’er of the bien- 
nium and other organizational leaders is 
being converted into a testimonial to Dr. 
Thomas T. Yatabe, now of Chicago, IIl., 
for some 40 years of active leadership in 
JACL. Dr. Yatabe, a dentist, helped 
found the predecessor American Loyalty 
League in Fresno, Calif., ir 1918 and was 
the first constitutional president of the 
National JACL. During and immedi- 
ately after the war, he voluntarily gave 
up his professional work to help Japa- 
nese-Americans from the camps find 
housing and employment in the Mid- 
west and East. He has served longer— 
some 28 years—on the national board 
than any individual. 

Another convention event will be a 
panel on housing and employment dis- 
crimination, the two remaining major 
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areas in which the Japanese-American 
still faces prejudice, featuring Tad T. 
Masaoka, Intergroup Relations Special- 
ist of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency of the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration for region 6, which embraces 
the Pacific Coast States and Alaska and 
Hawaii, of San Francisco, and John 
Yoshino, liaison officer for the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government Con- 
tracts, of Washington, D.C. 
NATIONAL BOARD MEMBERS 


Typical of the cross section of America 
that comprises the JACL is its national 
board members. 

Shigeo Wakamatsu, national presi- 
dent, Chicago, Ill., is a chemist with 
Lever Bros. 

Akiji Yoshimura, national first vice 
president, Colusa, Calif., is proprietor of 
the Vogue Cleaners. 

Toru Sakahara, national second vice 
president, Seattle, Wash., is an attorney 
at law. 

George Sugai, national third vice presi- 
dent, Payette, Idaho, is a produce dealer 
and shipper with the Central Produce 
Distributors. 

Aki Hayashi, national treasurer, New 
York, N.Y., is merchandise manager for 
Noritake Chinaware Co. 

Lilly Okura, secretary to the national 
board, Omaha, Nebr., is the administra- 
tive assistant and secretary to Hospital 
Administrators. 

William Matsumoto, National Thou- 
sand Club chairman, Sacramento, Calif., 
is an insurance agent and assistant dis- 
trict manager of the West Coast Life In- 
surance Co. He is also the chairman of 
the convention committee. 

Dr. Roy Nishikawa, immediate past na- 
tional president, Los Angeles, Calif., is 
an optometrist. 

George Inagaki, past national presi- 
dent, Los Angeles, Calif., is an invest- 
ment counselor and area manager of the 
Financial Industrial Fund. 

Frank Chuman, national legal counsel, 
Los Angeles, Calif., is an attorney at law. 

William Marutani, chairman, eastern 
district council, Philadelphia, Pa., is also 
an attorney at law. 

Joe Kadowski, chairman, Midwest dis- 
trict council, Cleveland, Ohio, is purchas- 
ing and production manager of the Jones 
Optical Co. 

Minoru Yasui, chairman, mountain 
plains district council, Denver, Colo., is 
another attorney at law. 

Joe Nishioka, chairman, intermountain 
district council, Idaho Falls, Idaho, is a 
farmer. 

Kay Nakagiri, chairman, Pacific south- 
west district council, Burbank, Calif., is 
an aeronautical engineer at Lockheed 
Aircraft. 

Fred Hirasuna, chairman, central 
California district council, Fresno, Calif., 
is a shipper of fruits and vegetables for 
the Sunnyside Packing Co. 

Yone Satoda, chairman, northern Cal- 
ifornia-western Nevada district council, 
San Francisco, Calif., is an accountant 
and office manager for the House of Rib. 

George Azumano, chairman, Pacific 
Northwest district council, Portland, 
Oreg., is a travel agent and insurance 
salesman. 
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Masao Satow, national director, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Daisy Uyeda, admin- 
istrative assistant, national headquar- 
ters, San Francisco, Calif.; Mike Ma- 
saoka, Washington representative, 
Washington, D.C.; Fred Takata, south- 
ern California regional representative, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Esther Hagiwara, 
Midwest regional office, Chicago, Ill.; and 
Sam Ishikawa, New York office, New 
York, N.Y., are among the staff officers. 
Harry Honda is the editor of the Pacific 
Citizen, official weekly publication, of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Linda Yatabe, a student at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
Calif., will be the official hostess as the 
convention queen. 

JAPANESE AMERICAN CREED 


I know that Members of Congress join 
in wishing the delegates to the 16th bi- 
ennial national JACL convention a suc- 
cessful and constructive 6 days in Sac- 
ramento and express the hope that they 
will be as successful in determining their 
decisions for tomorrow as they have in 
their past plans, for most Americans can 
take pride in the living example of de- 
mocracy in action that is the JACL. 

If, in their deliberations, they live up 
to the spirit of the Japanese-American 
creed, which was authored by Mike Ma- 
saoka, whom many of us respect as the 
able Washington JACL representative 
who is so responsible for many of the 
legislative and other gains made by 
Americans of Japanese ancestry since 
the end of World War II, then the dele- 
gates will not fail their trust as custo- 
dians of the JACL destiny. 

The creed, which may be well com- 
mended to other Americans, too, reads 
as follows: 

I am proud that I am an American citi- 
zen of Japanese ancestry, for my very back- 
ground makes me appreciate more fully the 
wonderful advantages of this Nation. I be- 
lieve in her institutions, ideals, and tradi- 
tions; I glory in her heritage; I boast of her 
history; I trust in her future. She has grant- 
ed me liberties and opportunities such as no 
individual enjoys in this world today. She 
has given me an education befitting kings. 
She has entrusted me with the responsibili- 
ties of the franchise. She has permitted 
me to build a home, to earn a livelihood, 
to worship, think, speak, and act as I please— 
as a freeman equal to every other man. 

Although some individuals may discrimi- 
nate against me, I shall never become bitter 
or lose faith, for I know that such persons 
are not representative of the majority of 
the American people. True, I shall do all 
in my power to discourage such practices, 
but I shall do it in the American way: above- 
board, in the open, through courts of law, 
by education, by proving myself to be worthy 
of equal treatment and consideration. I am 
firm in my belief that American sportsman- 
ship and attitude of fair play will judge citi- 
zenship and patriotism on the basis of action 
and achievement, and not on the basis of 
physical characteristics. 

Because I believe in America, and I trust 
she believes in me, and because I have re- 
ceived innumerable benefits from her, I 
pledge myself to do honor to her at all times 
and in all places; to support her Constitu- 
tion; to obey her laws; to respect her flag; 
to defend her against all enemies, foreign 
or domestic; to actively assume my duties 
and obligations as a citizen, cheerfully and 
without any reservations whatsoever, in the 
hope that I may become a better American 
in a greater America. 
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The Summit Meeting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON.. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning, the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Christian A. Herter, appeared 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
and gave a very illuminating statement. 
I understand the statement was first re- 
leased to the press. 

I believe this statement by the Secre- 
tary of State and the President’s remarks 
of the other evening, over the radio and 
television, give the complete story. From 
these two statements, the people of 
America can obtain all the facts neces- 
sary to be had in connection with the so- 
called fiasco at the summit which was 
caused by Khrushchev. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by the Secretary of State be 
printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CHRISTIAN A. 
HERTER, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Fripay, May 27, 1960 

I. THE GENESIS OF THE SUMMIT 
A. The threat to Berlin 


In order to understand what happened in 
Paris we need to look back over the preced- 
ing 18 months. 

In November 1958, the U.S.S.R. began a 
new strategy directed toward altering the 
situation in Berlin and East Germany in its 
favor. If the Western Powers refused to give 
up their present position in Berlin and make 
West Berlin a so-called free city, the Soviet 
Union stated its intention to proceed uni- 
laterally at the end of 6 months, turning 
over full sovereignty to the so-called G.D.R. 
and thereby confronting the Allies with the 
alternative of capitulation or resort to force 
which would be met by Communist force. 
Though the strategy as it unfolded proved 
to be more flexible than its original state- 
ment, it is still the official policy of the 
U.S.S.R. Its force lies in the Soviet ability 
to threaten Berlin, where we are morally 
committed but physically exposed. 

The Western Powers, of course, promptly 
rejected the Soviet proposal and reaffirmed 
their determination to stand by Berlin. 

In the months that followed, while the 
U.S.S.R. elaborated and pressed its strategy, 
the Western Powers concerted their plans to 
meet it. They sought to engage the U.S.S.R 
in negotiation, thereby clarifying its inten- 
tions and either attaining solutions accept- 
able to the West or, as a minimum, convinc- 
ing it that unilateral action against Berlin 
would not be sound. 

B. Engaging the U.S.S.R. negotiation 

It was by no means a foregone conclusion 
that the U.S.S.R. would negotiate on an ac- 
ceptable basis. In January 1959 the US.S.R. 
proposed a conference to adopt a peace treaty 
with the two parts of an indefinitely divided 
Germany. The Western Powers continued to 
maintain that a peace treaty could be nego- 
tiated and signed only with a unified Ger- 
many, hence that the reunification of Ger- 
many must be settled first. They also 
maintained that the only proper solution for 
Berlin lay in its becoming the capital of a 
unified Germany, and therefore they were 
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unwilling to discuss Berlin as an isolateq 
issue. But the U.S.S.R. had held for some 
time that reunification was solely the busi- 
ness of the Germans and therefore refused 
to discuss it. 

The West persisted during February and 
March in its efforts to get the Russians 
talking somehow. It proposed a meeting of 
foreign ministers, with the prospect of a 
possible summit meeting when due prepara- 
tions had been made. The U.S.S.R. had re- 
peatedly indicated a desire for one since 1956. 
Finally a compromise agenda, which did not 
prejudice the substantive views of either 
side, was adopted for a foreign ministers’ 
meeting and a date was set in May, shortly 
before the expiration of the original Soviet 
deadline for meeting their arbitrary demands 
on Berlin. 


C. Foreign ministers’ deadlock 


During the intensive preparations for the 
meeting the Western Powers developed a new 
version of their basic position regarding 
Germany, which was submitted at Geneva 
as the Western peace plan. It consisted in 
approaching the unification of Germany 
through a series of stages, thereby offering 
the U.S.S.R. a chance to adjust its position 
gradually to the eventual loss of its hold on 
East Germany which free elections would 
presumably bring. The plan showed flexibil- 
ity and imagination; it appealed to world 
opinion, but its rejection by the U.S.S.R. 
was nonetheless flat. The US.S.R. stuck 
adamantly to its previously announced pro- 
posals for a peace treaty with a divided Ger- 
many. Thus the basic positions remained 
totally unreconciled. 

Finding no progress possible on Germany, 
the Western Powers and the U.S.S.R. ex- 
plored the possibility of an interim agree- 
ment on Berlin which, without contemplat- 
ing a basic solution of Berlin as a separate 
issue, would do something to mitigate diffi- 
culties which the U.S.S.R. professed to find 
there. Though some progress was made in 
this direction, the U.S.S.R. insisted on lan- 
guage which would have implied the eventual 
erosion of the Western position in Berlin. 
Accordingly, despite the labor of 3 months 
with only one short adjournment, the 
foreign ministers’ meeting ended in dead- 
lock. 

D. High-level trips 


The failure of the foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing did not result in a war crisis, however, 
because a parallel train of events had mean- 
while brought hope in a different direction. 
We took the opportunity of Mikoyan’s visit 
to the Soviet Embassy here in January to 
arrange informal exchanges of views between 
the Soviet leader and top U‘S. officials. This 
was followed in June and July by further 
visits and exchanges of Kozlov to this coun- 
try and the Vice President to the U.SSR. 
The fact that these visits took place without 
public incident and made possible somewhat 
more realistic communication than usual 
with the Soviet leadership seemed to offer a 
possibility—only a possibility, of course— 
that means of avoiding war and eventually 
getting Soviet-Western relations into some- 
what less dangerous shape might be found 
by developing these informal contacts. 

Accordingly, the President decided to go 
ahead with a move which he and his advisers 
had long had in mind when the time seemed 
right. He invited Chairman Khrushchev to 
visit this country, and the visit was an- 
nounced before the foreign ministers ended 
their Geneva meeting. 

During that visit no progress was made, 
or indeed expected, on resolving outstanding 
problems, but a somewhat greater degree of 
mutual understanding was seemingly at- 
tained, particularly on the need to settle 
international questions by peaceful means 
rather than by force. There was also a sus- 
pension, later publicly acknowledged, of 
whatever was left of the Soviet ultimatum 
on Berlin. 
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E. Preparation for the summit 

After the Khrushchev visit it was judged 
feasible and desirable by the Western Pow- 
ers to move toward renewed discussion, this 
time at the summit. Some flicker of hope 
for progress on Berlin had appeared at Camp 
David, whereas Geneva had ended in dead- 
lock. During his American visit Khrushchev 
had also evinced an interest in the equally 
vital field of disarmament, and even though 
disarmament talks were to start in the Com- 
mittee of Ten at Geneva it was felt that 
Khrushchev might reserve his constructive 
moves, if any, for the summit. 

Accordingly, after due consultations 
among the Western heads of government an 
invitation to a summit was sent to Khru- 
shchev and accepted by him, and after some 
difficulty over earlier dates the time was 
finally set for May 16. This move found 
broad support in Western public opinion. 

There ensued an intensive and protracted 
series of preparations on the Western side, 
involving repeated meetings not only of the 
foreign ministers and of NATO but even of 
the heads of government. Within our own 
Government we also studied most carefully 
the possibilities of making progress not only 
on Berlin and Germany but most particu- 
larly in disarmament, as well as other aspects 
of general Soviet-Western relations. 

At the December meeting of Western heads 
of government a consensus emerged that 
the May summit might be only one of a 
series of such meetings, and that it would 
be largely exploratory. Some modest prog- 
ress was hoped for, but no major solutions 
on any front. But if a beginning could be 
made, the series of talks, possibly in a grad- 
ually improving atmosphere over the years, 
might do substantially more. 

F. Summit prospects dimmed 

In the first weeks after the Khrushchev 
American visit there was a general improve- 
ment of atmosphere and people began talk- 
ing, partly in hope, partly in some confusion, 
about “detente.” There were comparatively 
conciliatory speeches on each side; there 
was progress in the test-ban talks at Geneva; 
a new Soviet-United States cultural agree- 
ment was signed November 21, and on De- 
cember 1 the United States, the USS.R., 
and other powers signed the Antarctic 
Treaty. 

But clouds began to gather even then. 
One of the earliest signs was the strong 
Soviet protest on November 11 against West 
German plans to build a broadcasting sta- 
tion in West Berlin. Another was the 
Khrushchev speech on November 14 which 
was harder in tone, boasted again of Soviet 
missile prowess, and began a concentrated 
attack on Adenauer and the German Federal 
Republic which later increased and seemed 
to be a central feature of Soviet presummit 
tactics. The reason for this attack is still 
& matter for speculation. Perhaps they 
thought it would undermine the Western 
position on Berlin by helping to divide the 
Western Allies. It had no such effect of 
course, but naturally rallied us to speak 
out in defense of our German ally. 

Khrushchev as early as December 1 also 
began repeating his threats to sign a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany. He re- 
peated these threats in his speech to the 
Supreme Soviet on January 14 and in his 
remarks during his visit to Indonesia and 
other countries in January. On February 
4, the Warsaw Pact powers issued the first 
formal blocwide commitment to sign a sepa- 
rate GDR peace treaty. Thus Khrushchev’s 
threatening Baku speech of April 25, though 
it was the most sweeping since February 
1959, was only a harsher version of what he 
had been saying for months before. I shall 
make full documentation on his speeches 
available to the committee. 
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Not until April did we reply at length 
to this mounting crescendo of Soviet state- 
ments. We did so in order to keep the rec- 
ord straight—notably in the speeches of 
April 4 and 20, which Khrushchev attacked 
for starting arguments that he in fact had 
begun. 

The unity of the four Western Powers on 
Berlin meanwhile presumably signaled to the 
U.S.S.R. that prospects for eroding the West- 
ern position or obtaining Soviet terms on 
Berlin remained slight. President de Gaulle 
and other leaders were quite firm in dis- 
couraging expectations on this front. The 
NATO Council in Istanbul May 2-4 also 
reaffirmed the Western position on German 
reunification and regretted Soviet refusal to 
discuss specific practical measures of dis- 
armament. Thus as the summit drew near 
the prospects for important agreement 
seemed slender, so long as the U.S.S.R. re- 
mained committed to driving the Western 
Powers out of Berlin and to discussing dis- 
armament in terms of general principles 
rather than concrete steps. 

The Western outlook consistently re- 
mained, however, that the summit would be 
worthwhile. It would afford an opportunity 
for an exchange of views which would clarify 
each side’s position; it might contribute to 
some reduction of tensions over Berlin and 
narrow some of our differences on disarma- 
ment. It could be at least a small first step 
in a long process of improving Soviet- 
Western relations. 


II, THE U-2 INCIDENT 


On May 1 occurred the unfortunate failure 
of an intelligence mission. The U.S.S.R. at 
once seized on it to complicate the approach 
to the summit. With regard to the role of 
the U.S. Government in this matter, I cannot 
hope to improve on the lucid and straight- 
forward account which the President gave 
to the Nation Wednesday night. I will, 
therefore, not attempt to go into detail, 
although I am of course ready to answer 
questions concerning my responsibilities. 

Here I would only like to reemphasize 
four central points which stood out in the 
President’s account: 

1. The U-2 program was an important and 
efficient intelligence effort. We knew that 
failure of any mission under this program 
would have serious consequences but we 
considered that the great benefit derived 
justified the risks involved. 

2. The decision not to suspend this pro- 
gram of flights, as the summit meeting ap- 
proached, was a sound decision. Conditions 
at a later season would have prevented ob- 
taining very important information. There 
is never a “good time” for a failure of an 
intelligence mission. We believe it unwise 
to lower our vigilance because of these po- 
litical negotiations. 

3. Initial statements by the U.S. Govern- 
ment properly sought first of all to protect 
the pilot, his intelligence mission, and every- 
thing connected with it that might still be 
kept secret. But when it became clear that 
plane and pilot were in Soviet hands we 
believed the Congress and the American peo- 
ple should be given the facts. Thus up to 
May 7 U.S. statements followed the general 
line of the cover story, and thereafter were 
adjusted to the situation as it developed. 

4. Since the U-2 system had been com- 
promised, it was discontinued as any other 
intelligence mission would be in such a case. 
Announcement of its discontinuance was 
withheld until the President could convey 
the fact personally in Paris. 

Based on these four points, I believe most 
Americans will agree that the main course of 
our actions, given what we knew at any par- 
ticular time, was sound. In particular, I 
have doubts that any alteration in the 
language of U.S. statements would have 
made any difference in the arbitrary Soviet 
demands which followed. 
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Il. THE EVENTS IN PARIS 
A. Narrative 


I should like to give you an account of 
the major developments at Paris. I shall be 
as brief as possible, since the details have 
been widely publicized. But I would like to 
tell you of those events which in my opinion 
had a detrimental effect there, and particu- 
larly those which influenced the decisions of 
the President. 

On my arrival in Paris on Friday, May 13, 
there was already considerable speculation 
at the news that Mr. Khrushchev was arriv- 
ing in Paris on Saturday rather than on 
Sunday, the day on which the President and 
Mr. Macmillan were due to arrive. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s statement on arrival at 
Orly Airport gave no indication of his subse- 
quent position. It was mild in character 
and conveyed the distinct impression that 
he would proceed with the summit confer- 
ence despite the U-2 incident. Subsequent 
events showed that this was deliberately de- 
signed to conceal his real purpose. 

On Sunday at 11 a.m., at his request, Mr. 
Khrushchev, accompanied by Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko and Marshal Malinovsky— 
which is in itself an unusual procedure 
which I shall revert to later—called on 
President de Gaulle at the Elysée Palace. 
During this meeting he left with President 
de Gaulle 2 memorandum setting forth the 
conditions which would have to be met by 
the United States before Khrushchev would 
be prepared to attend a summit conference. 
The French delegation provided a copy of 
this memorandum to the American delega- 
tion early that afternoon. The memoran- 
dum was subsequently presented by Mr. 
Khrushchev, without change, as the open- 
ing part of his statement to the four-power 
meeting on Monday morning, May 16. 

After visiting President de Gaulle Sun- 
day m , Khrushchev called on Prime 
Minister Macmillan at 4:30 p.m. on the same 
day and read the same statement of posi- 
tion to him. 

The copy of the statement received from 
the French delegation was, of course, the 
subject of immediate consultation with the 
President and with members of the Ameri- 
can delegation as to its significance and 
meaning. 

It was our general conclusion, subse- 
quently borne out by the facts, that the posi- 
tion and totally unacceptable demands set 
forth in this document had been drawn up in 
Moscow prior to Mr. Khrushchev’s departure. 
In this sense it represented a fixed Soviet 
governmental position from which even Mr. 
Khrushchev would not have the authority to 
depart while in Paris. 

I might digress here to observe that it had 
been our experience at previous conferences 
with the Soviets, at least since the death of 
Stalin, that the Soviet representative, no 
matter how highly placed he might be, was 
bound by the collective decisions On basic 
policy matters made prior to his departure 
from Moscow. Any substantive changes in 
these positions apparently required reference 
back to Moscow before they could be under- 
taken. 

I should like to emphasize the opinion 
which was thus unanimously arrived at in 
the American delegation, since it bore di- 
rectly upon the position which the President 
took at the meeting on Monday morning. 

It was out of the question, of course, that 
there should be any acceptance by the Presi- 
dent of the humiliating and arrogant condi- 
tions of Mr. Khrushchev. We had very much 
in mind, however, the importance of showing 
the world that it was Mr. Khrushchev, and 
no one else, who was placing this summit 
conference in peril. 

The President, therefore, decided before 
the Monday meeting that the proper course 
of action, consonant with the great respon- 
sibility which he bore and the seriousness of 
the issues which were to have been discussed 
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at the conference, was for him not to engage 
in vituperation with Mr. Khrushchev but to 
demonstrate the restraint and dignity which 
was incumbent upon the office he holds and 
which befitted the leader of a great country. 

In connection with this decision, the Pres- 
ident resolved to announce to the conference 
his previously taken decision to suspend fur- 
ther flights of U-2 aircraft over the Soviet 
Union. 

Although the original intention had been 
to restrict the first meeting of the conference 
at the summit to the chiefs of state and 
heads of government and their interpreters, 
the President, on learning that Mr. Khru- 
shchev wished to bring Foreign Minister 
Gromyko and Marshal Malinovsky, asked 
Secretary Gates and me to accompany him to 
this meeting. 

I do not need to describe this meeting in 
detail beyond saying that Mr. Khrushchev 
read a statement which, with interpretation, 
took fully an hour. He read this entire 
statement from a prepared text before him. 
The first part of this statement was the 
memorandum which he had left with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle, plus certain additions which 
were in the same vein as regards the United 
States and which referred to Soviet willing- 
ness to hold a summit conference within 6 to 
8 months. The major addition was the can- 
cellation of the invitation to the President 
to visit the Soviet Union. 

Apart from his statement, which was made 
public, the President only once joined in the 
ensuing discussion—in order to make clear 
to Mr. Khrushchev and his colleagues that 
the suspension of the U-2 flights was not 
merely for the duration of the conference 
but for as long as he was in office. 

The balance of the discussion at this meet- 
ing, which I should point out was the only 
one during the entire period in Paris at 
which the Soviets were present, was largely 
devoted to attempts by President de Gaulle 
and Prime Minister Macmillan to dissuade 
Mr. Khrushchev from the irrevocable step of 
publishing his abusive statement, whose un- 
acceptable conditions would render impos- 
sible any conference at the summit, and to 
Khrushchev’s adamant insistence that he 
would publish this statement and do so at a 
time of his own choosing. The meeting 
broke up on the basis of a suggestion by 
President de Gaulle that the conferees should 
reflect on this matter for 24 hours and then 
examine the situation. 

This meeting completely confirmed our 
conclusion of the night before that Mr. 
Khrushchev was operating within the fixed 
limits of a policy set before his departure 
from Moscow. It is significant in this con- 
nection that the statement he issued later 
that day, Monday, May 16, which was iden- 
tical with the one he had made at the Con- 
ference, took no cognizance whatsoever of the 
discussion at the conference, and in particu- 
lar of the President’s statement concerning 
the suspension of U-2 overflights. 

The rest of the proceedings in Paris were 
anticlimactic. It was apparent to all the 
Western representatives that there was no 
possibility of a summit conference short of a 
changed position on Mr. Khrushchev’s part. 
On Monday Mr. Macmillan visited Mr. Khru- 
shchev in a fruitless effort to persuade him 
to withdraw his impossible demands. 

On that same day President de Gaulle de- 
cided, with the agreement of the President 
and Prime Minister Macmillan, to call a ses- 
sion of the summit conference for 3 p.m. on 
Tuesday, May 17, which was after the 24- 
hour recess which he had proposed on Mon- 
day. He sent émvitations in writing to the 
three other participants. 

The President, in accepting, made clear his 
view that acceptance by the Soviet repre- 
sentative would mean that the Soviets had 
abandoned the demands which the President 
ae previously found completely unaccept- 
able. 
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Mr. Khrushchev did not show up at the 
appointed time for the Tuesday meeting. 
After a great deal of telephoning between the 
Soviet Embassy and the French Foreign Office 
it became clear that he was refusing to attend 
a summit conference and would only join in 
what he termed a preliminary meeting to 
ascertain if conditions could be created for 
a summit conference. By this reference to 
“conditions” he obviously meant the accept- 
ance by the United States of all of the condi- 
tions he had set forth previously, and indeed 
he so stated in a written communication to 
President de Gaulle later that same day. 

In the light of Mr. Khrushchev’s refusal 
to attend the summit conference, except on 
terms which all three Western representa- 
tives deemed unacceptable, the three West- 
ern heads of government met briefly at 9:30 
p.m., on May 17 to approve the final tri- 
partite communique, a copy of which I should 
like to insert in the record. 

Thus the summit conference was ended by 
Soviet intransigence before it began, without 
addressing the great international issues with 
which it was supposed to deal. 

The following day, Wednesday, May 18, was 
marked by tripartite meetings of the Western 
heads of government and their foreign min- 
isters to consider the situation. In these 
meetings we sought to analyze the reasons 
for the Soviet attitude, prospects for the 
future, and the measures that the three 
Western Powers might adopt. 

This day was also marked by Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s press conference, which was fully 
reported by press, television, and radio. It 
was apparently an unparalleled performance 
of vituperation, abuse, and loss of temper. 
It should be noted, however, that despite 
the apparently uncontrolled nature of his 
remarks and actions at this press conference, 
Mr. Khrushchev was very careful not to com- 
mit himself to any specific course of action 
in the international field. 


B. Analysis 


We have naturally given a great deal of 
thought to the reasons for this extraordinary 
action by the Soviets in coming all the way 
from Moscow to Paris for the sole purpose 
of sabotaging the conference. 

I should like to say right off that there 
are many obscure aspects of this Soviet 
behavior and that we do not know all con- 
siderations and factors which went into its 
determination. We probably never shall. I 
hardly need to emphasize here to the mem- 
bers of this committee the complete secrecy 
in which decisions are arrived at in the 
Soviet Government and in the hierarchy of 
the Communist Party, which is the effective 
ruler of that country. It is only possible 
to try to deduce from Soviet actions, after 
they are taken, the considerations which 
brought them about. What I give you now, 
therefore, is at best a tentative estimate of 
why the Soviet Union behaved as it did, an 
estimate which may have to be revised in 
the light of further information and future 
events. 

There is one thing, however, that can be 
regarded as certain: This is that the deci- 
sion to wreck the conference was made prior 
to Knhrushchev’s departure from Moscow. 
At no point during his stay in Paris—nei- 
ther when he disclosed his true intentions 
to General de Gaulle at 11 a.m. on Sunday 
the 15th nor subsequently—did Khrushchev 
deviate 1 inch from his demands that the 
United States (1) denounce the overflights, 
(2) apologize to the Soviet Union, (3) punish 
those “directly responsible,” and (4) prom- 
ise not to repeat these flights. Neither the 
statement made by the President at the one 
meeting held on Monday nor the serious and 
responsible efforts of General de Gaulle and 
Mr. Macmillan in bilateral talks with Mr. 
Khrushchev before and after the President’s 
announcement of suspension of flights could 
persuade him to withdraw these unacceptable 
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demands. Indeed, it is a logical deduction 
from his behavior in Paris that he had no 
authority to modify his position to any 
significant degree. 

The fact that he was accompanied every- 
where, and literally everywhere, by Foreign 
Minister Gromyko and Marshal Malinovsky 
is an interesting sidelight on this point. 
There is much speculation as to this change 
from his previous attitude during his visits 
both to the United States and France, when 
he insisted upon having meetings alone with 
the President and with President de Gaulle, 
with only interpreters present. The best 
guess as to the significance of this new fac- 
tor is that (1) in view of the brutal and 
threatening attitude he adopted at Paris it 
was considered desirable to have some tangi- 
ble evidence of Soviet armed strength in the 
person of Marshal Malinovsky. Secondly, 
Gromyko and Malinovsky would be able to 
testify upon return to Moscow that he had 
stuck strictly to the agreed position. 

It also seems certain that the decision to 
cancel the invitation to the President was 
made before Khrushchev left Moscow. 

As to what led the Soviets to this extreme 
position, in regard to the summit meeting 
which had previously appeared so much de- 
sired by Mr. Khrushchev, we enter into the 
realm of pure speculation, as I indicated 
earlier. The most we can hope to do in the 
absence of reliable information is to evalu- 
ate the elements and factors which appear 
to have entered into this decision. I shall 
try to list them briefly. 

1. There was considerable indication, par- 
ticularly during April, that Mr. Khrushchev 
had concluded that there was little likeli- 
hood of his having his way, particularly in 
regard to Berlin, at the summit. Evidence of 
Western determination and unity on this 
point in speeches and statements by West- 
ern leaders appears to have brought him to 
this conclusion. Thus in his Baku speech 
on April 25, he not only reiterated with the 
utmost finality his position on Berlin, in- 
cluding his intention to conclude a sepa- 
rate peace treaty with the East German 
regime, but he also began for the first time 
seriously to cast doubts upon the success of 
the summit. By this, of course, he meant 
success on Soviet terms. 

2. Although the evidence is highly incon- 
clusive, there are a number of indications 
that Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct of Soviet 
foreign policy, particularly his overperson- 
alization and in Communist eyes overcom- 
mitment through personal visits to the 
United States and France, was arousing at 
least serious questioning if not opposition 
in the Soviet hierarchy. It would seem a 
logical deduction that some of the opposi- 
tion to his conduct of foreign relations 
which was openly voiced by the Chinese 
Communists found a sympathetic response 
among some of his associates, and very prob- 
ably among the Soviet military. 

3. It was against this background that the 
U-2 incident occurred. 

A combination of these three factors in 
our judgment is what resulted in the defi- 
nite and brutal decision to disrupt the Paris 
Conference. To determine how each of these 
factors should be weighed is, for the moment, 
beyond our reach. 

The U-2 incident was most certainly seized 
upon and magnified beyond its true propor- 
tions as a justification for this decision. 
It is debatable whether it would have been 
possible for Mr. Khrushchev to devise an- 
other pretext for so radical and violent a 
position. 

It might well be that a lack of success 
at the summit would have confronted Khru- 
shchev with a much more difficult choice, 
from his point of view, than no conference 
at all. He and his associates may have 
therefore much preferred to avoid facing the 
consequences of failure of negotiation by 
the simple expedient of torpedoing the 
conference. 
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It may seem incredible to you that respon- 
sible leaders of a “ power should have 
come all the way to Paris merely for the 

purpose of wrecking the conference, thereby 

incurring worldwide condemnation of the 
Soviet Union and enhancing the sense of 
unity and purpose among not only the 
Western Powers represented there but also 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
free nations everywhere. 

I believe the answer lies in a basic miscal- 
culation in Mr. Khrushchev’s and the Sovi- 
et’s thinking. 

Mr. Khrushchev undoubtedly hoped—and 
this explains his early arrival in Paris—to 
divide the allies and isolate the United 
States. He anticipated that the United 
States would refuse the demands he had set 
forth and that the conference would then 
collapse, with the United States bearing the 
responsibility for the rupture before world 
opinion. 

His plans miscarried because our two allies 
stood solidly and loyally with the United 
States and refused to be parties to Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s scheme. The result, as the whole 
world knows, was that the position which 
Mr. Khrushchev brought to Paris resulted 
in the complete isolation of the Soviet Union 
rather than the United States and in placing 
the responsibility for the disruption of the 
conference squarely where it belongs—on his 
own shoulders. 

This estimate of the reasons for Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s behavior is strongly supported by 
the attack which he made at his press con- 
ference on General de Gaulle and Prime 
Minister Macmillan for what he termed their 
lack of objectivity, lack of will, and sub- 
servience to the allied relationships—in other 
words, in plain English, for their solidarity 
with the United States, their loyalty to our 
common purpose, and their refusal to play 
the Soviet game. 


Iv. THE FUTURE 


What conclusions should we draw for the 
future? 

I believe the signs are that there has been 
as yet no radical alteration in Soviet policy, 
though we can expect the continuance of 
& propaganda effort designed to split off the 
United States from its allies. This conclu- 
sion is supported by Mr. Khrushchev’s Paris 
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statements, including those at his press con- 
ference. It is supported, somewhat more 
specifically and definitely, by the statements 
which he made in Berlin on his way home. 

We must remember, however, that, given 
the nature of the Soviet state, the men 
who run it can meet in secret at any time 
and change existing policy without public 
debate or even foreshadowing any such 
change. It is for this reason that any state- 
ment about a phase of Soviet policy must 
be regarded as qualified, with no certainty 
that it will remain valid in the future. 

Thus, though the world’s hopes have been 
keenly disappointed by the fact that the 
summit conference was not held as planned, 
the signs so far are that the basic realities 
of the world situation have not been greatly 
changed. Whether this continues to be so 
depends, as I have indicated, on actions of 
the leading Communist countries. 

Provisionally, however, I conclude that the 
implication for U.S. policy is that the main 
lines of our policy remain sound and should 
be continued. The lesson of Paris is that 
we should prosecute those lines with re- 
newed effort. Proponents within the Com- 
munist bloc of an aggressive course must 
not be encouraged by signs of weakness on 
our part. Proponents of a peaceful course 
should be encouraged by our readiness to 
get on with outstanding international busi- 
ness in a sober and rational manner. 

We must remain prepared to withstand ag- 
gressive pressures, not only in Berlin but 
also elsewhere. I trust that our evident 
readiness will deter such pressures. 

Among the lessons of Paris, the most im- 
portant for the free world including our- 
selves, it seems to me, is fresh realization of 
the dangers we face and consequent need 
for closing of ranks and moving ahead with 
our own and our allies’ programs for strength- 
ening the free world. We came back from 
Paris with a keener sense of what it means 
to have allies, and I am sure that our alli- 
ances will take new life from this experience. 

At the same time I would stress equally 
the need to expand imaginatively and gener- 
ously our collaboration with the newly devel- 
oping countries. 

On both accounts I hope the Congress will 
give wholehearted support to our mutual se- 
curity programs as authorized by this com- 
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mittee, which are now more important than 
ever. 

We must continue, as the President has 
said, to seek in a businesslike way to make 
progress on outstanding problems with the 
Soviet Union. We intend to go ahead with 
existing negotiations, to stand by our com- 
mitments, and to foster open communication 
and peaceful exchanges. Above all, we shall 
not cease from the most determined, pa- 
tient, resourceful endeavor to find ways to 
bring the arms race under control and thus 
to meet the nuclear menace that hangs over 
mankind. 

I believe in this period it is incumbent 
upon us, all of us, to keep a calm and steady 
gaze on the world scene and to avoid actions, 
statements, and attitudes which might tend 
unnecessarily to increase international ten- 
sion. If such an increase is to occur, it 
should be clearly the fault of the Soviets 
and we should not do them the favor of pro- 
viding pretext for action by them which 
would have this effect. 

We should not define as hard or soft our 
attitude or policy toward the Soviet Union. 
To do so is not only to deflect our gaze from 
the grim reality that confronts us, but even 
more to plunge us inevitably into fruitless 
and damaging domestic recrimination. We 
must now, as in the future, maintain a vigi- 
lant, calm, and resolute posture and, in- 
sofar as it lies in our power to do so, be ac- 
curate in our estimates and effective in our 
actions. 

I would close in expressing the hope that 
we will not become so fixed in preoccupa- 
tion with the Soviet challenge as to lose 
sight of our own constructive purposes— 
which are larger and more important than 
merely resisting or reacting to external 
threats. We have our own vision of the 
future toward which we want to see the 
world evolve. We have our own programs 
for helping to bring that future about—for 
holding high the light of freedom, for shar- 
ing its message and rewards with emerging 
nations, for trying to create an international 
community in which the rule of law will re- 
place the rule of force. It is to these pro- 
grams that our talents and energies should 
be rededicated in the uncertain times that 
lie ahead. 





SENATE 
Tuespay, May 31, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Rev. Edward G. Latch, minister, Met- 
ropolitan Memorial Methodist Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, who art the 
source of all our being and the com- 
panion of our way, without whom no one 
is noble in spirit or good at heart or 
strong of purpose, lift us into Thy pres- 
ence, where for this moment we may be 
still and know that Thou art God. 

In the quiet power of Thy spirit, help 
us to carry the responsibilities laid upon 
us this day and strengthen us, that we 
may now and always be loyal to the royal 
in ourselves and in all men. May we 
put first that which is first, and may 
we be channels through which truth, jus- 
tice, and good will may flow into our Na- 
tion and into our world. 


Spirit of God, descend upon our hearts; 
Wean them from earth; through all their 


pulses move; 

Stoop to our weakness, mighty as Thou 
art, 

And make us love Thee as we ought to 
love. 


In the spirit of Jesus Christ we pray. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 27, 1960, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 


reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 113. An act to prohibit the severance 
of service connection which has been in 
effect for 10 or more years, except under 
certain limited conditions; 

H.R. 276. An act to amend section 3011 of 
title 38, United States Code, to establish 
a new effective date for payment of addi- 
tional compensation for dependents; 

H.R. 641. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make uniform the marriage 
date requirements for  service-connected 
death benefits; 

H.R. 1402. An act for the relief of Leandro 
Pastor, Jr., and Pedro Pastor; 

H.R. 1463. An act for the relief of Johan 
Karel Christoph Schlichter; 

H.R. 1519. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Edward Peter Callas, a minor; 

H.R. 3107. An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Nuth; 

H.R. 3253. An act for the relief of Ida 
Magyar; 

H.R. 3827. An act for the relief of Jan P. 
Wilczynski; 

H.R. 4763. An act for the relief of Josette 
A. M. Stanton; 

H.R. 7036. An act for the relief of William 
J. Barbiero; 
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H.R. 7502. An act to revise the determina- 
tion of basic pay of certain deceased veterans 
in computing dependency and indemnity 
compensation payable by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; 

H.R. 8217. An act for the relief of Orville 
J. Henke; 

H.R. 8238. An act to authorize the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service to make 
a study and report to Congress, from the 
standpoint of the public health, of the dis- 
charge of substances into the atmosphere 
from the exhausts of motor vehicles; 

H.R. 8798. An act for the relief of Romeo 
Gasparini; 

H.R. 8806. An act for the relief of the 
Philadelphia General Hospital; 

H.R. 9470. An act for the relief of E. W. 
Cornett, Sr., and E. W. Cornett, Jr.; 

H.R. 9752. An act for the relief of K. J. 
McIver; 

H.R. 9785. An act to provide for equitable 
adjustment of the insurance status of cer- 
tain members of the Armed Forces; 

H.R. 9788. An act to amend section 3104 
of title 38, United States Code, to prohibit 
the furnishing of benefits under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration to 
any child on account of the death of more 
than one parent in the same parental line; 

H.R. 9983. An act to extend for 2 years 
the period for which payments in lieu of 
taxes may be made with respect to certain 
real property transferred by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; 

H.R. 10703. An act to grant a waiver of na- 
tional service life insurance premiums to 
certain veterans who became totally disabled 
in line of duty between the date of appli- 
cation and the effective date of their insur- 
ance; 

H.R. 10898. An act to amend section 315 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
additional compensation for seriously dis- 
abled veterans having four or more chil- 
dren; 

H.R. 10947. An act for the relief of Aladar 
Szoboszlay; 

H.R.11190. An act for the relief of Cora 
V. March; and 

H.R. 11405. An act to provide for the treat- 
ment of income from discharge of indebted- 
ness of a railroad corporation in a receiver- 
ship proceeding or in a proceeding under sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act commenced 
before January 1, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MaNsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate to- 
day. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Flood Control, Rivers, and Harbors, 
of the Committee on Public Works, was 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move the Senate go into executive busi- 
ness, to consider the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Maj. Gen. Lionel Charles 
McGarr, U.S. Army, to be assigned to a 
position of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President, in the rank 
of lieutenant general, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar will be stated. 





US. DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Oren R. Lewis, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Can the acting major- 
ity leader indicate what will be the busi- 
ness of the Senate for today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall say to the 
acting minority leader that the unfin- 
ished business is Calendar No. 1456, 
House bill 10087, to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit tax- 
Payers to elect an overall limitation on 
foreign tax credit. 

Thereafter, we shall take up Calen- 
dar No. 1417, House bill 7681, to enact 
provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1959 with certain amendments; and 
thereafter we shall take up other pro- 
posed legislation which last week was 
enumerated by the majority leader to 
the Senate, and is set forth in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I would say that it is not the inten- 
tion to have any yea-and-nay votes to- 
day. If there are to be any yea-and-nay 
votes, they will be put off until tomor- 
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row; and that will be done with the con- 
currence of the majority leader. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield to 
me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sena- 
tor from Montana contemplate the tak- 
ing of any action today on the House- 
passed Federal aid to education bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. I _ under- 
stand—from the newspapers only— 
that there have been unofficial meetings. 
But so far as I know, there have been no 
official meetings; and no action on that 
measure will be taken today in the 
Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I asked the ques- 
tion for the reason that that measure 
certainly will require a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will, indeed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Furthermore, on 
the other side of the aisle there are 
Members who are very much interested 
in that measure—for example, in the 
proposal for Federal aid for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of teachers. I think 
it very proper that they be here when a 
vote is taken; and I think one of them is 
out of the city today—and perhaps both 
of them are. In addition, Members on 
our side of the aisle are interested in that 
measure. 

I wanted the assurance of the acting 
majority leader on that subject, so we 
would be able to go about our business, 
and would not have to pledge ourselves 
to the floor all day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am in full ac- 
cord with the Senator’s views; and in- 
sofar as it is possible to do so, proper and 
full notice will be given before action is 
taken respecting the measure to whit 
he has referred. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank tt 
Senator from Montana. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
SALES POLICIES, ACTIVITIES, AND DISPOSITIONS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 4 re- 
port of the General Sales Manager, concern- 
ing the policies, activities, and developments, 
including all sales and disposals, with regard 
to each commodity which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation owns or which it is di- 
rected to support, for the month of February 
1960 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON PERSON‘L AND REAL PROPERTY RE- 
CEIVED BY STATE SURPLUS PROPERTY AGENCIES 
FOR DISTRIBUTION TO PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND ClIviL DE- 
FENSE ORGANIZATIONS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on per- 

sonal property received by State surplus 
property agencies for distribution to public 
health and educational institutions and 
civil defense organizations, and real property 
disposed of to public health and educational 
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institutions, for the period January 1 
through March 31, 1960 (with an accompany- 
report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
REPORT ON ACTIVITIES AND TRANSACTIONS UN-~ 
pER MERCHANT SHIP SALES ACT OF 1946 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration on the activities 
and transactions under the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946, from January 1, 1960, 
through March 31, 1960 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF AVIATION War-RISK 
INSURANCE 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the provision of aviation war-risk insurance, 
as of March 31, 1960 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce- 


DOCUMENTATION OF CERTAIN VESSELS SOLD OR 
TRANSFERRED ABROAD 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to revise section 4166 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 35) to permit docu- 
mentation of vessels sold or transferred 
abroad (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


REPORT OF AWARD OF YOUNG AMERICAN MEDAL 
FOR BRAVERY 


A letter from the Attorney General, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that two youths 
were found qualified to receive the Young 
American Medal for Bravery, for calendar 
year 1958; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

JoHN H. ESTERLINE AND CLAUDE L. WIMBERLY 


A letter from the Acting Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting drafts of proposed legislation for the 
relief of John H. Esterline and Claude L. 
Wimberly (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a petition signed by James 
Fletcher, and sundry other members of 
the Anti-Communist League of Central 
New York, New Hartford, N.Y., praying 
for the adoption of a resolution to con- 
demn the persecution of teen-agers in 
Hungary, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amendments: 

H.R. 3375. An act to encourage and stimu- 
late the production and conservation of coal 
in the United States through research and 
development by authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to contract for coal research, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1494). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


_Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. CHAVEZ) : 

S. 3607. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds in trust for the Pueblos of Santa 
Ana, Zia, Jemez, San Felipe, Santo Domingo, 
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Cochiti, Isleta, and San Ildefonso certain 
public domain lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

8.3608. A bill to establish the Inland 
Navigation Commission; to authorize the pro- 
vision and collection of fair and reasonable 
charges for use of inland waterway naviga- 
tional improvements constructed, main- 
tained, or operated with Federal funds; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8.3609. A bill for the relief of Earl H. 
Pendell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3610. A bill to prescribe a national policy 
with respect to the acquisition and disposi- 
tion of proprietary rights in scientific and 
technical information obtained and inven- 
tions made through the expenditure oi pub- 
lic funds, and for other purposes; to’ the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 

S.3611. A bill to provide for the erection 
of Freedom Monument symbolizing the 
ideals of democracy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S.3612. A bill to provide for the impor- 
tation of crude oil and propane gas in quan- 
tities sufficient to meet the requirements of 
small business organizations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 





MINERAL RIGHTS IN _ CERTAIN 
HOMESTEAD LANDS IN ALASKA— 
AMENDMENT 


JUSTICE FOR ALASKA HOMESTEADERS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
me, to a bill I introduced during the last 
session of Congress for the purpose of 
providing an equitable solution to a 
serious problem facing a group of ap- 
proximately 468 homesteaders in Alaska. 

The bill I introduced, S. 1670, is pro- 
posed in order that the valiant home- 
steaders of the Kenai Peninsula of Alas- 
ka, who are making such a magnificent 
contribution to my State, may not lose 
their investments of money and labor in 
the cultivation of their homesteads. 

Mr. President, the rest of the world 
can never comprehend the difficulties, 
the dangers and the obstacles faced by 
those who choose to homestead on public 
land in Alaska. In addition to the mani- 
fold handicaps of our native climate and 
the rigid requirements of the law which 
must be met in order to comply with the 
homestead regulations, our Alaska 
homesteaders have been confronted 
with complexities of bureaucratic red- 
tape of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment which have magnified their diffi- 
culties immeasurably. 

The particular difficulty which S. 
1670 would remedy is one which the 
homesteaders face as a result of a series 
of developments over which they have 
had no control at all. These people 
went to Alaska for the purpose of cul- 
tivating the land and making a living 
as farmers. They have worked incred- 
ibly hard to meet the legal requirements 
for clearing and cultivating the land 
and have, in most instances, met re- 
quirements for length of residence 
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necessary to receive final patents. The 
only thing standing in their way is the 
discovery of oil on the Kenai Peninsula, 
which, while undoubtedly fortuitous for 
Alaska, has proved to be an enormous 
obstacle to homesteaders trying to ob- 
tain final patents. The law requires 
that, when patents are granted on home- 
steads found to be valuable for min- 
erals, they may only be issued with a 
reservation to the Federal Government 
of subsurface mineral rights. We do 
not question the wisdom of this pro- 
vision. 

In the case of the Kenai homesteaders, 
however, this requirement of the law 
has resulted in an unforeseen hardship. 
In Alaska, oil was discovered long after 
the homesteaders whom S. 1670 would 
benefit had made their investments of 
money and capital and made consider- 
able progress toward the achievement of 
their final patents. 

The fact that their land might be val- 
uable for oil and gas was not known 
at all by the homesteaders until the 
time they applied for final patents. In 
fact, the order of the Geological Sur- 
vey which classified the entire Kenai 
Peninsula, as well as all other sedi- 
mentary lands in the United States as 
potentially valuable for oil and gas was 
never published, but rested unseen, al- 
most unknown, and marked “not for 
public inspection” in the files of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Now the requirement of the law that 
these homesteaders relinquish mineral 
rights means, in effect, that they are in 
jeopardy of losing their entire invest- 
ment in their homesteads as a result of 
exploration and drilling activity of oil 
and gas lessees which has been under- 
taken and will surely increase. There 
is extensive testimony of the disastrous 
effects of this activity on Kenai home- 
steads now in the record of hearings 
which have been held on the bill in 
Alaska. 

Thus, I am hopeful the Senate will 
soon have an opportunity to consider S. 
1670 and that favorable action will be 
taken on it. 

The amendment I propose is one 
which represents a refinement of the 
measure as introduced and is based on 
testimony at the hearings in Alaska to 
which I referred above. 

Myr. President, I ask that this amend- 
ment be received, be appropriately re- 
ferred, and be printed in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD at this point in my re- 
marks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the REcORD. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, as follows: 

1. On page 1, line 11, strike the period, in- 
sert a comma in lieu thereof, and add the 
following: “in all cases where— 

“(1) an entryman has made an investment 
of capital and labor exceeding $1,000 in value, 
such investment having been made for the 
purpose of compliance with the requirements 
of the Alaska Homestead Law of May 14, 
1898 (30 Stat. 409, as amended); and, 
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“(2) the failure of such entryman to com- 
plete all of the requirements for final patent 
of the Alaska Homestead Law by July 23, 
1957, was due to— 

“(a) circumstances beyond the control of 
such entryman; or, 

“(b) reliance upon erroneous information 
supplied to such entryman or his representa- 
tives by the Department of the Interior or by 
Officials or agencies of such Department; or, 

“(c) delay in submission of final proof 
where all requirements other than length of 
residence were met and the delay was occa- 
sioned solely by intent to complete residence 
requirements prior to submission; or, 

“(d) the order of the Department of the 
Interior of March 30, 1956, suspending the 
disposition by lease or otherwise or the grant- 
ing of any use of lands in fish and wildlife 
refuges; or, 

“(3) (a) no report had been obtained from 
the Geological Survey prior to or at the time 
homestead entry was allowed with respect to 
whether the homestead entered might be 
valuable for oil or gas, or was oil or gas in 
character, or was prospectively valuable for 
gas or oil; or, 

“(b) where the Geological Survey report 
obtained in connection with the entry on the 
homestead was that the land was not pros- 
pectively valuable for gas or oil. 

“Sec. 2. In all cases requiring a determina- 
tion as to whether homestead lands might 
have been found to be valuable for oil or gas 
or were oil and gas in character or were pros- 
pectively valuable for gas or oil, such deter- 
minations shall be established with respect to 
the specific homestead in question and the 
burden of proof shall be upon the United 
States, notwithstanding contrary provisions 
of law or regulations of the Department of 
the Interior. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
issue regulations and procedures for the ad- 
judication of claims to mineral rights by 
homestead entrymen pursuant to provisions 
of this Act; Provided, That such regulations 
and procedures shall require a hearing upon 
the claims presented and such hearings shall 
be conducted in accordance with provisions 
of the Administrative Procedures Act (Act of 
June 11, 1946, 60 Stat. 241).” 

2. Renumber section 2 on page 2 as sec- 
tion 4. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1961—AMEND- 
MENTS 

TO KEEP THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FROM 
COMPETING WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 

submit, for appropriate reference, two 

amendments which I intend to propose 
to the Appropriation Act for the Depart- 

ment of Defense for 1961. 

The purpose of both of these amend- 
ments is to protect the interests of the 
Department of Defense, of the taxpay- 
ers, and of those taxpayers, most particu- 
larly the small businessmen, of the Na- 
tion. 

My first amendment, in which my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Alaska, 
Senator BarTLeTt, and the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland, Senator BuTLER, 
have joined me as cosponsors, is directed 
toward the objective of terminating an 
activity of the Air Force which results in 
unjustified competition with commercial 
producers of liquid oxygen. Some time 
ago, my attention, and that of other 
Members of the Senate, was called to a 
proposal of the Air Force to construct 
some 70 liquid oxygen production plants 
at bases in 23 States of the Union where 
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commercial supplies are available from 
private business enterprises. The cost 
of the Air Force program has been esti- 
mated to be about $8 million. The 
effect on private suppliers of liquid oxy- 
gen would be the deprivation of a mar- 
ket for their product which, in many 
cases, they have increased their produc- 
tive capacity to supply at the urging of 
the same Department of the Air Force 
which now proposes to go into competi- 
tion with them. 

The Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the Senate has recently held 
hearings on this matter under the able 
chairmanship of the senior Senator from 
Nevada, Senator BrsLe. As a result of 
this investigation Senator BrsBLE has tes- 
tified before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that the amendment I pro- 
pose is desirable and that the need of the 
Air Force for construction of the pro- 
posed onbase liquid oxygen plants has 
not been substantiated. 

The amendment proposed by Senator 
BarRTLETT, Senator BuTLer, and I would 
prohibit the expenditure of funds avail- 
able to the Department of Defense for 
the operation, construction or acquisi- 
tion of liquid oxygen production facili- 
ties unless certification is made by the 
Secretary of Defense that commercial 
supplies are not available at a reason- 
able price and in a reasonable quantity. 

My second amendment to the defense 
appropriation bill cosponsored by Sen- 
ator BARTLETT is one which is designed 
to clarify a provision included in the cur- 
rent appropriation measure which pro- 
hibits expenditure of defense funds for 
the construction, replacement or reacti- 
vation of bakeries, laundries, and dry- 
cleaning facilities where such facilities 
are available from commercial sources. 
My amendment would add to this pro- 
hibition a restriction against the opera- 
tion of such establishments, as well as 
against their construction, replacement, 
or reactivation. I feel this is needed in 
order to insure that money required for 
defense is expended upon the defense of 
the Nation and not upon the baking of 
bread which, I regret to say, is now the 
case in Alaska as well, I imagine, as some 
other locations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and printed. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts of address delivered by him over 
radio station WGN, Chicago, Il. 

Excerpts of address delivered by him over 
radio station WIND, Chicago, Ill., May 29, 
1960. 

Excerpts of address delivered by him over 
Wisconsin radio stations on May 29, 1960. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Editorial entitled “The Case Against Red 
China,” published in the New York World- 
Telegram of April 23, 1960, together with an 
announcement dated April 21, 1960, of the 
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appointment of Senator KEaTING, of New 
York, to the steering committee of the Com- 
mittee of One Million. 





THE NEW ERA OF SOVIET 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over 
the past weekend Marshal Malinovsky 
launched a Soviet rocket—a verbal 
rocket of warning against the free world. 
In essence, this was a more precise state- 
ment of the earlier Khrushchev threat 
that Russian rockets would smite the 
bases from which any American flights 
were launched over the Soviet Union. 
Because of its military source, the som- 
ber threat may be considered more 
pointed and more ominous than the 
emotionally charged warning of Khru- 
shchev. 

Without discounting completely the 
awesome possibility that this rocket- 
rattling might eventuate in rocket- 
firing, it appears clear that the warning 
is in keeping with the Soviet master 
strategy of driving a divisive wedge be- 
tween the United States and our allies. 
The classic strategy of divide and con- 
quer is as relevant today as it has been 
throughout history. Only by cracking 
the NATO shield, only by neutralizing 
the power complex the free world has 
erected in its self-defense, can the So- 
viet Union aspire to the realization of 
its avowed plan of world conquest. 

In the face of these iron-hard reali- 
ties, our mission and our responsibility 
remain clear. We must commit our- 
selves with renewed vigor to the strength- 
ening of the shield of freedom. We must, 
in particular, continue to buttress our 
allies, both militarily and economically, 
so that the free world will present a mas- 
sive, united, and unassailable counter- 
force against Communist aggressive 
probings and designs. 

For our own part, the momentous 
events of the past few weeks may well 
suggest a fresh and intensive study of 
our total defense posture in terms of the 
new faces of threat and danger that have 
emerged on the world scene. 

There is no question that a new ele- 
ment has been brought into play by the 
resurgence of Marshall Malinovsky as 
a powerful figure—perhaps a decisive 
figure—in the development and execu- 
tion of Soviet policy. This resurgence 
of a military leader invites a new area 
of speculation. It suggests strongly the 
possibility that the era personified by 
Khrushchev is reaching an end, that the 
relatively soft line is being replaced by 
a hard line, that the smile is yielding to 
the fist. Malinovsky is now a shadow 
beside Khrushchev; but in the past we 
have learned how often, and how 
abruptly, a Soviet shadow becomes So- 
viet substance. 

If this reorientation of policy is real, 
as it appears, we must have a con- 
comitant reassessment of our own na- 
tional policy vis-a-vis the actualities of 
the Soviet line. For one thing, there 
must be a heightened awareness of the 
fact that mutual security is not a char- 
ity program, but is a survival program, 
and that serious cuts would be blows to 
free world survival. ‘The widespread 
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misconception over the nature and pur- 

of the program must be dispelled. 
Another vital and pressing need is to re- 
examine the structure of our defense 
capabilities, to make strength and vigi- 
lance our dominant preoccupation. In 
this regard, the entire question of the 
nature and scope of intelligence gather- 
ing activities should be reexamined in 
the light of past history and present re- 
quirements. 

Above all, it appears to me that a sense 
of the gravity of the times and of the 
presence of the climate of danger must 
inspire us, aS a government and as a peo- 
ple, to the fullest commitment of our 
thinking and our energies to the cause 
of our own defense and of that of the 
free world. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am very much 
interested in the Senator’s feeling that 
Mr. Khrushchev may be on his way out— 
inasmuch as many times since his out- 
burst in Paris I have expressed the same 
conclusion. 

I think—and if the Senator from New 
York does not agree, perhaps he will 
correct me—that Mr. Khrushchev, in 
Paris, spoke as a very frightened man 
and as a man who was fearful for his 
own life and for his future, because from 
the history of the Communist leadership 
we know that a Communist leader makes 
only one mistake. I believe his mistake 
was in telling the Russian people that 
the heartland of Russia could not be at- 
tacked by enemy aircraft, whereas for 
4 years he knew that a very harmless 
craft was flying around at will over his 
land. 

When the Senator from New York 
reached his conclusion, did he consider 
that aspect of the matter? 

Mr. KEATING. I did; and I agree 
with the Senator from Arizona that 
Khrushchev did speak as a frightened 
man and as a harassed man. Anyone 
who witnessed his emotional outbursts 
would be bound to come to that conclu- 
sion, I believe. 

I did not necessarily mean to indicate 
that Khrushchev personally is on his way 
out; but I think the era he has personi- 
fied is on its way out, and perhaps the 
tail will go with the dog. 

But I think we must face the fact that 
there is a likelihood of a very substan- 
tial change in Soviet policy. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wanted to com- 
ment favorably on the Senator’s remarks 
because they are long overdue in this 
body. There has been too much expres- 
sion in the press, by some of our colum- 
nists, for example, that the United States 
should take a position of shame in this 
whole incident. My own feeling is that 
we have a great deal to be proud of. 
Even though it makes possible a tougher 
regime, as the Senator from New York 
has suggested, with a toughening up of 
ourselves, we may possibly get along 
better with a tough regime in Russia 
than by trying to get along with what 
Some seem to think was a soft regime in 
Russia. 

Mr. KEATING. I am convinced that 
there will be—and that need has been 
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emphasized rather than minimized in 
the last few days—a continuation of a 
policy of firmness and strength, even 
firmer and stronger than there has been 
in the past. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
hear the Senator make that statement. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his comments. 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF OUR 
AGRICULTURAL LEADERS TO AS- 
SIST THE UNDERDEVELOPED NA- 
TIONS OF THE WORLD 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a 
statement recently released by the agri- 
culture committee of the National 
Planning Association emphasizes the 
need for our agricultural leaders to pre- 
pare themselves to assist in the vital task 
of aiding the emerging nations of the 
world. In the great global struggle for 
the allegiance and friendship of the so- 
called underdeveloped countries, Ameri- 
can technical assistance and friendly 
offers of know-how are vital. 

Because the daily effort to survive is 
so important in these nations and be- 
cause agriculture forms such an integral 
part of their existence, it is particularly 
incumbent upon our farm educators and 
experts to be ready to lend a well- 
informed hand. To do this job properly, 
these leaders must have a proper 
grounding in farming methods and 
problems in these foreign lands. 

It is my hope that this interesting and 
stimulating report will encourage the 
Department of Agriculture and our col- 
leges to review their responsibilities in 
this area. As the New York Times points 
out in its editorial of May 30, the Na- 
tional Planning Association statement 
“deserves nationwide attention.” I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL FOREIGN AID 

By all odds the most immediately impor- 
tant area in which the least developed coun- 
tries need outside help is agriculture. More 
than half of the meager income of their 
people is said to gd for farm products—to 
eat or wear—and an even greater proportion 
of the unpaid work they do to maintain 
their own subsistence. Primitive methods 
of production seem especially firmly rooted 
in farming and correspondingly hard to dis- 
place. Yet the returns from modern 
methods are both sensational and excep- 
tionally visible. 

All this lends special interest to the state- 
ment of the agriculture committee of the 
National Planning Association made public 
today. The committee maintains that this 
country hasn’t nearly enough experts on 
foreign agriculture and that American agri- 
cultural colleges and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture have a special obligation to pro- 
vide more. 

The committee believes that all agricul- 
tural college graduates should have at least 
some understanding of farming in foreign 
countries where methods, customs, and cul- 
ture are far different from our own. More 
than that, the committee urges that the 
colleges and the Agriculture Department 
should make every effort to create a far 
larger reservoir than now exists of experts 
able to formulate and carry out programs to 
get acceptance of modern farm methods by 
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people of underdeveloped lands. It is essen- 
tial, too, the committee points out, that 
the professional and economic status of agri- 
cultural experts working in the foreign field 
should be at least equal to that of those at 
home. 

The make-up of the committee lends 
special weight to its appraisal of the situa- 
tion and to the proposals it makes. Its 25 
members include leading figures in the fleld 
of agriculture—operational, academic and 
journalistic. Their statement deserves 
nationwide attention. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is concluded. 





OVERALL LIMITATION ON 
FOREIGN TAX CREDIT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10087) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
taxpayers to elect an overall limitation 
on the foreign tax credit, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 25, after the word “be’’, to strike out 
“revoked” and insert “revoked with the 
consent of the Secretary or his delegate 
with respect to any taxable year”; on 
page 3, after line 2, to strike out: 

(A) with the consent of the Secretary or 
his delegate, with respect to any taxable year, 
or 

(B) without the consent of the Secretary 
or his delegate, with respect to any taxable 
year following the fifth taxable year (wheth- 
er or not the taxpayer chooses to have the 
benefits of this subpart with respect to each 
such year) to which the election applied. 


In line 14, after the word “make”, to 
strike out “an” and insert “a new’; in 
line 15, after the word “taxable”, to 
strike out “year before its fifth taxable 
year (whether or not the taxpayer 
chooses to have the benefits of this sub- 
part with respect to each such year) 
which begins after the taxable year with 
respect to which the revocation was 
made, unless the Secretary or his dele- 
gate consents to a new election for an 
earlier taxable year” and insert “year, 
unless the Secretary or his delegate con- 
sents to such new election”; on page 4, 
line 21, after the word “new”, to strike 
out “subsection” and insert ‘“subsec- 
tions”; on page 5, in line 8, after the 
word “from”, to insert “Per-Country 
Year to Overall Year or From”; in line 
9, after the word “Year”, to insert “No 
amount paid or accrued for any taxable 
year to which the limitation provided by 
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subsection (a)(1) applies shall (except 
for purposes of determining the number 
of taxable years which have elapsed) be 
deemed paid or accrued under subsection 
(ad) in any taxable year to which the 
limitation provided by subsection (a) (2) 
applies”; after line 22, to strike out: 


(3) FOREIGN TAXES CARRIED FROM PER- 
COUNTRY YEAR THROUGH AN OVERALL YEAR TO 
ANOTHER PER-COUNTRY YEAR. Any amount 
paid or accrued to any foreign country or 
possession of the United States for any tax- 
able year to which the limitation provided by 
subsection (a)(1) applies, which (by reason 
of subsection (d)) may be carried (whether 
as a carryback or as a carryover) through one 
or more taxable years to which the limitation 
provided by subsection (a)(2) applies to 
another taxable year to which the limitation 
provided by subsection (a)(1) applies, shall 
(under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate) be properly adjusted 
for such intervening taxable year or years 
on the basis of the ratio which— 

(A) the excess paid or accrued to such for- 
eign country or possession for the taxable 
year from which carried, bears to 

(B) the aggregate of the excesses for all 
foreign countries and possessions of the 
United States for the taxable year from 
which carried. 


On page 6, after line 18, to insert: 

(f) Cross REFERENCE.— 

For special rule relating to the application 
of the credit provided by section 901 in the 
case of affiliated groups which include West- 
ern Hemisphere trade corporations for years 
in which the limitation provided by subsec- 
tion (a) (2) applies, see section 1503(d). 


At the top of page 7, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. Section 1503 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to computation 
and payment of tax in case of consolidated 
returns) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) SPeciaL RULE FOR APPLICATION OF 
ForEIGN Tax CREDIT WHEN OVERALL LIMITA- 
TION APPLIES.—If the affiliated group includes 
one or more Western Hemisphere trade cor- 
porations (as defined in section 921) for a 
taxable year to which the limitation provided 
by section 904(a)(2) (relating to overall 
limitation on foreign tax credit) applies, the 
amount of taxes paid or accrued to foreign 
countries and possessions of the United 
States by the Western Hemisphere trade cor- 
poration or corporations which is in excess 
of the amount of the tax computed under 
subsection (a) with respect to the consoli- 
dated taxable income attributable to such 
corporation or corporations (determined 
without regard to the credit provided by sec- 
tion 901) shall not be taken into account 
for purposes of section 901. The preceding 
sentence shall not apply to the extent that 
the amount of taxes paid or accrued to for- 
eign countries and possessions of the United 
States by such corporation or corporations 
exceeds the amount of the tax which would 
be computed under subsection (a) with 
respect to the consolidated taxable income 
attributable to such corporation or corpora- 
tions (determined without regard to the 
credit provided by section 901 and without 
regard to the increase of 2 percent provided 
in subsection (a)) if such corporation or cor- 
porations were not Western Hemisphere trade 
corporations.” 


On page 8, at the beginning of line 7, 
to change the section number from “2” 
to “3”; on page 9, at the beginning of 
line 6, to change the section number 
from “3” to “4”, and in the same line, 
after the word “first”, to strike out 
“section” and insert “section, section 
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2,”; in line 7, after the word “section”, 
where it appears the third time, to strike 
out “2” and insert ‘‘3”; in line 10, after 
the word “section”, to strike out “2” and 
insert ‘‘3”; in line 13, after the word 
“section”, to strike out “2” and insert 
“3”; and, after line 14, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other law or 
rule of law, any amount received after De- 
cember 31, 1949, and before the date of the 
enactment of this Act from a corporation 
which— 

(1) was formed exclusively for the purpose 
of, and was engaged exclusively in, operating 
without profit a scientific laboratory for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and 

(2) operated solely on funds appropriated 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
by an individual as reimbursement for mov- 
ing himself and his immediate family, house- 
hold goods, and personal effects to a new 
place of residence in order to accept employ- 
ment with such corporation shall, for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes, be treated as an 
amount which was not includible in the gross 
income of the individual, to the extent that 
such amount did not exceed the actual ex- 
penses paid or incurred by the individual for 
such purposes, unless the individual was 
advised, at the time of his employment, by 
an authorized officer, employee, or agent of 
such corporation that the amount of such 
reimbursement would be includible in gross 
income. 





HEALTH SECURITY: AMERICA’S 
OBLIGATION TO ITS AGED 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, in 1935, 
when President Roosevelt signed the first 
social security bill, he said: 

This law represents a cornerstone in a 


structure which is being built, but is by no 
means complete. 


The senior citizens of this country will 
attest wholeheartedly to those words ut- 
tered 25 years ago. They will be backed 
up by the facts, figures, and stories that 
have been gathered together in a docu- 
mented report by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging. The disclosures brought out in 
this report add up incontrovertibly to 
the conclusion that our efforts to broad- 
en the provisions of the social security 
law have lagged far behind our exploding 
economy and changing social conditions. 
The findings of the committee emphasize 
particularly that our greatest derelic- 
tion has been in our failure to take care 
of the medical needs of the Nation’s most 
medically needy and least economically 
secure citizens—the 16 million men and 
women of 65 and over. 

Originally the social security law was 
aimed more at unemployment than at 
helping the aged. When the law first 
went into effect in 1935 we had millions 
of jobless—and the law, with its limita- 
tion on earnings by its beneficiaries, 
was largely designed to drive older work- 
ers out of the labor market. Today the 
social security system has expanded to 
the point that nearly everyone in this 
country is directly or indirectly covered 
under it. By now it is clear that the 
American people must largely depend 
upon social security to end needless pri- 
vation. 

While the social security law has 
broadened its coverage considerably 
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since 1935, the benefits under the law 


have remained relatively static. In no 
sense have they kept up with the eco. 
nomic, technological, and social changes 
that have taken place in our society. 

For one thing, medical science has 
made spectacular strides in checking 
disease. From a life expectancy of 47 
years at the turn of the century, our life 
expectancy today has jumped to 70 years, 
More of us are older today. In 1900, 
3 million Americans were 65 or over. To- 
day they number 16 million, and in 19 
years that will swell to 20 million—7 
million of whom will be 75 or over. 
Since 1900 our total population has 
doubled, but the number of men and 
women over 65 has quadrupled. 

At the same time equally spectacular 
changes have taken place in the value 
of our dollar. Since 1935 the cost-of- 
living index as a whole has shot up 115 
percent. Since 1949 food costs have risen 
18 percent while medical costs have in- 
creased by 53 percent. In the last 10 
years the cost of hospital care alone has 
nearly doubled. 

How have our 16 million over-65’s 
fared under these circumstances? The 
figures speak for themselves. 

Over 60 percent of all persons over 65 
have an income of $1,000 or less a year. 
The average income of single persons now 
retiring is $82 a month. For couples now 
retiring the average income is $123 a 
month—or $1,475 a year. According to 
testimony by Arthur S. Flemming, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, an income of less than $2,560 for an 
elderly couple, on the basis of a low-cost 
food budget, is uncomfortably low. 

Medical statistics show that aged per- 
sons require two and a half times more 
medical care than persons under 65. 
They show that the cost of medical care 
for the aged is approximately 80 percent 
higher than it is for the rest of the popu- 
lation. Many of our over-65’s, after 
being covered by company hospitaliza- 
tion plans during their working years, 
discover that they are left naked of 
coverage when they retire. After retire- 
ment oldsters applying for private in- 
surance find they are caught in the trap 
of having to pay sharply increased 
premiums for sharply reduced benefits. 
The ills of old age are a medical night- 
mare with inflation eating away at 
meager pensions. A single illness can 
wipe out the savings of a lifetime and 
leave a person dependent on the public 
dole. These problems not only affect the 
aged—they reach out and devastate the 
economic life of their children or other 
relatives who must assume the burden. 

Dr. Russell Cecil, geriatrics authority 
at Cornell University, has said: “By 
checking infectious disease we have cre- 
ated old age.” Today we stand at the 
crossroads. Congress has it in its power 
to choose the right road. If we accept 
our moral and economic responsibility to 
the aged, we can turn this medical ad- 
vancement into a blessing. If we default 
we will find that scientific progress has 
created a veritable Frankenstein. 

For a number of years Democrats have 
pressed for an expansion of the social 
security law to take care of the high 
medical costs of our aged—an unbearable 
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purden for so many Americans of over 


65, and their families. In recent years 
these efforts have been translated into a 
sound and realistic plan by a man of 
great heart and great vision, Congress- 
man AIME ForAND. Congressman For- 
anp’s plan involves no revolutionary 
change in our fiscal structure. It ex- 
tends a principle that has had 25 years 
to prove its worth. It does not propose 
a program of medical handouts. It sim- 
ply enlarges on a principle already used 
to provide retirement allowances so as to 
also provide for urgently needed medical 
care. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
consistently resisted the efforts of the 
Democrats. Using as their battle cry 
“socialized medicine,” the administration 
has been aided and abetted in its fight 
by such self-interest groups as the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Perhaps the 
American Medical Association can ex- 
plain why in every referendum taken 
by the AMA under the auspices of various 
State medical associations, the thou- 
sands of physicians and surgeons partic- 
ipating expressed overwhelmingly their 
wish to be covered under social security. 
Yet the AMA continues to raise its 
righteous cry at all efforts to expand the 
provisions of the social security law per- 
mitting the aged to participate in a med- 
ical care program. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and Aging filed its 
report in January. The report con- 
tained findings and recommendations 
based on hearings in seven major cities, 
numerous personal visits to nursing 
homes, hospitals, homes for the aged, 
and on extensive staff studies. The 
committee describes its project as “an 
enlightening experience and a sobering 
and humbling one.” In a compelling 
statement on the plight of our aged, the 
report concludes that the ‘‘No. 1 problem 
of America’s senior citizens is how to 
meet the costs of health care at a time 
when income is lowest and potential or 
actual disability at its highest.” 

On May 6 of this year Senator 
McNamara introduced a bill to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the com- 
mittee for a balanced health plan that 
— prevention and rehabilita- 
ion, 

The McNamara proposal is a broad- 
ened version of the Forand plan, both in 
terms of medical services and in terms 
of those covered under it. It provides 
for the automatic coverage of persons 
receiving social security benefits or old- 
age assistance payments. It also pro- 
vides for the coverage of other retirees 
who meet certain income limitations. 
In short, the plan covers under a system 
of prepaid health insurance all retired 
aged—men over 65 and women over 62. 
Its broad range of medical services: 

Emphasizes the importance of preven- 
tive medicine by providing for outpa- 
tient diagnostic services, including X-ray 
and laboratory tests to detect illness 
in its incipient stages. 

Provides for 90 days of hospital care 
@ year; or 180 days care in a skilled 
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nursing home; or 240 days of care at 
home in a supervised home health pro- 
gram. 

Provides for payment of a portion of 
the cost of very expensive drugs—a most 
important assist for the aged whose ill- 
nesses require extraordinary drugs. 

Provides, furthermore, for research 
and demonstration programs to improve 
quality and efficiency of health care. 

A study of the proposal reveals that 
it has not overlooked the need for safe- 
guards aimed at preventing excessive 
use of hospitals and at encouraging less 
costly but effective treatment in nursing 
homes or patients’ own homes. 

Here is the long overdue answer to the 
health dilemma of our aging and -aged. 
The proposal has breadth and vision. 
Yet it is fiscally sound, realistic, and 
workable. Like the Forand plan, it 
would operate through our system of 
social security. Health coverage for 
those eligible for OASI benefits would be 
financed by simply increasing present 
payments by employers and employees 
by an additional one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent. Cost of covering the other retirees 
would be an estimated $370 million an- 
nually contributed from the Federal gen- 
eral revenue fund. However, since the 
Federal Government is now spending 
$238 million on a modified welfare medi- 
cal program, only $132 million a year in 
new Federal funds from general revenue 
would be needed. 

I believe that we have in the Mc- 
Namara proposal a masterly translation 
of the thinking and efforts of Democrats 
over a period of years. 

And now, where do the Republicans 
stand on the medical needs of our aged? 

As recently as April of this year Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said that compulsory 
health insurance along the lines of the 
Forand bill was ‘‘a very definite step in 
socialized medicine,” and “I do not want 
any of it.” But thanks to the exigencies 
of an election year the President and his 
administration have suddenly begun to 
beat their breasts in behalf of our Na- 
tion’s oldsters. Whatever the motiva- 
tions of these Johnny-come-lately over- 
tures, if it helps to get a medical-care 
program on the road for our scnior citi- 
zens so much to the good. Despite the 
obvious flaws in the administration plan 
announced on May 4, we Democrats wel- 
come this first Republican recognition 
that our growing numbers of aged peo- 
ple are caught in a medical-care predica- 
ment. Nevertheless, we cannot repress 
the question—‘““Where will the Republi- 
cans stand on health aid for the aging 
when the election-year jitters are over?” 

In its plan the administration rejects 
the sound principle of small premium 
payments during work life leading to a 
paid-up medical policy on retirement. 
It persists in labeling this principle 
“socialistic.” Yet its own proposal is far 
more susceptible to this charge. The 
Forand-McNamara proposals call for an 
expansion of the well-established and 
proven social security system to provide 
for the payment of medical bills. The 
administration’s proposal, on the other 
hand, would put State governments in 
the business of selling insurance to the 
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public at large. It would in effect be 
subsidizing private insurance carriers to 
permit them to provide health insurance 
benefits to aged persons at less than true 
cost. Moreover, the State governments 
would have control over such aspects of 
the practice of medicine as the fixing of 
doctor’s fees. If the administration is 
correct in opposing medical aid through 
the social security approach, then our 
entire social security system is evil. Sig- 
nificantly, the arguments used today 
against prepaid health benefits for our 
aged citizens are no different than those 
used against social security retirement 
benefits 25 years ago. 

I earnestly hope that the American 
public will not be taken in by the ex- 
travagant promises that have suddenly 
come out of the administration wood- 
work. A number of responsible organ- 
izations and eminent editors around the 
country have, I am glad to see, lost no 
time in exposing the plan. All of them 
agree that the proposal is fallacious in 
many respects. 

It is, first of all, fiscally unsound and 
administratively cumbersome. It is a 
clumsy, hybrid arrangement, involving 
overwhelming administrative difficulties 
and excessive costs. Before anyone 
would receive health benefits under the 
proposal, the State legislature must pass 
the necessary authorizing laws and ap- 
propriate the necessary funds. Many 
States are financially impoverished and 
it will be necessary to finance the plan 
through an increase in taxes. Just 
imagine the fiscal and legal roadblocks 
that will have to be hurdled before all 
50 States take the required actions. 
And we must not underestimate the 
power of self-interest groups in their 
attempts to keep the State legislatures 
from implementing the plan. I am sure 
I do not have to point out that many, 
many months will be lost in the process 
of getting all this legislation off the 
ground. After that there will still be 
the matter of setting up the complicated 
administrative machinery to check the 
incomes of millions of beneficiaries, ini- 
tially and as incomes change, to deter- 
mine eligibility. 

Compare this fantastic waste of time, 
money, and effort with the relative sim- 
plicity and ease with which the social 
security system can absorb the health 
program under the McNamara proposal. 

The administration plan would not, 
in fact, give the low-income aged the real 
help they need. Four-fifths of the over- 
65’s have incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year. The plan provides that out of this 
they must pay $24 a year in premiums 
plus $250 out-of-pocket medical expenses 
before they can receive any benefits at 
all. In addition, they must pay $20 out 
of each $100 of medical expense above 
the $250. The financial barrier to seek- 
ing early preventive care would still re- 
main. The plan, in effect, would be used 
most by those who need it least. 

The proposal would open the door to 
the use of commercial insurance car- 
riers. Certainly this, combined with the 
Federal-State administrative complex- 
ities, is bound to cut deeply into the 
medical dollar returned to individuals in 
the form of medical services. 
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Above all, the proposal does not make 
health benefits available to our oldsters 
as a matter of right. While it does not 
require a “means test” in the technical 
sense, it would require a yearly income 
test. Only those with incomes of less 
than $2,500—$3,800 for a couple—would 
qualify. Each elderly person would have 
to prove each year that his income was 
low enough to qualify him. This would 
result in mass injustices, aside from the 
indignities that would be imposed on our 
millions of senior citizens. 

It is beyond my comprehension how 
anyone can honestly choose such a plan 
in preference to the Federal health in- 
surance proposal that enables men and 
women to provide for their health needs 
in old age through prepayments during 
their working years. Under such a plan 
our oldsters will not have to suffer the 
affront of proving their poverty. In- 
stead, they will in retirement be able to 
claim medical care as a matter of earned 
right. 

There is only one sensible answer to 
the problem. It lies in the provision of 
health coverage through our system of 
social security. It lies, in short, in the 
McNamara proposal. Here is a plan 
that faces the realities and offers real 
help to the aged without depriving them 
of their dignity and self-respect. 

For most of our oldsters the golden 
years are a mockery. For most of them 
it is a time of great harassment, a time 
of struggling to make monthly benefit 
checks keep up with the vicious infla- 
tionary spiral. It is a time of constant 
fear of being hit by illnesses they cannot 
afford to have. It would be morally and 
economically irresponsible on our part 
to delay any longer. We have the power 
to bring peace and contentment to our 
aged. I urge the Members of the 86th 
Congress to use it. 

I observe that the Washington Post 
this morning publishes a very excellent 
editorial on the proposed McNamara 
bill, to which I have addressed myself. 
In part, the editorial says: 

In short, this bill addresses itself realisti- 
cally to a real and inescapable problem. It 
is certainly not a perfect bill. It deserves 
criticism in terms of its coverage and its 
financing. That criticism will be useful, we 
think, exactly in proportion to its avoidance 
of doctrinaire references to socialism and 
socialized medicine. Medical aid to the 
elderly is no more socialistic than any other 
social welfare measure; and it is no more 
socialistic—and no less voluntary—to finance 
such a measure by a social security tax than 
by an income tax, a sales tax, or an excise 
tax. Moreover, it is no more likely to socialize 
the medical profession than Federal provision 
of polio vaccine for children. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 31, 1960] 


A HAND FoR AESCULAPIUS 


Senator Pat McNamara and 19 cosponsors 
have introduced the latest in a series of bills 
for medical aid to the elderly which testify 
to the tremendous current political vitality 
of this subject. Basically like the Forand 
bill in that it would be an appendage to the 
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Social Security Act, it meets much of the 
criticism leveled at that measure by expand- 
ing its coverage and its benefits. The bill 
reflects the careful hearings conducted by 
Senator McNamara’s Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and Aging and comes closer, 
we think, than anything yet proposed to pro- 
viding effective protection against the cata- 
strophic and terminal illnesses of old age. 

The McNamara bill would furnish insur- 
ance protection through social security taxa- 
tion for all those eligible for social security 
benefits; but in addition it would provide, 
through an annual Federal contribution, for 
coverage of 1.7 million old-age assistance 
recipients and 1.8 million other retired per- 
sons. Altogether, therefore, its benefits 
would extend to nearly 15 million of the 
16 million Americans 65 years of age and over. 
The total estimated annual cost would be $1.5 
billion dollars to be financed for the most 
part by increasing the social security tax one- 
fourth of 1 percent for employers and em- 
ployees; an additional $130 million a year 
out of Federal general revenue funds would 
probably suffice to take care of the rest of 
the coverage. This contrasts, incidentally, 
with an annual appropriation (and charge 
against the budget) of $1.2 billion required 
by the administration bill. 

Senator McNamara’s proposal places great 
stress on the provision of diagnostic and 
preventive medical services for elderly per- 
sons, sensibly seeking by this means to avert 
needless illness. One of the very grave de- 
fects of the administration plan for health 
care of the aged in our judgment is its insist- 
ence that beneficiaries bear the first $250 of 
medical costs themselves. This might well 
keep retired persons from obtaining diag- 
nostic and preventive services when they 
could be most effective in averting more seri- 
ous sickness. The McNamara approach seems 
more sensible as well as more humane. 

One important shortcoming of the Mc- 
Namara bill is its failure to provide surgical 
benefits or coverage for physician visits in 
the home. But perhaps this is offset in con- 
siderable degree by its provision of nursing 
home care, home health services, and partial 
payment of the cost of expensive drugs. 
These would help to minimize excessive use 
of scarce hospital facilities and they un- 
doubtedly account for a very large part of the 
costs of medical care in old age. 

In short, this bill addresses itself realisti- 
cally to a real and inescapable problem. It 
is certainly not a perfect bill. It deserves 
criticism in terms of its coverage and its 
financing. That criticism will be useful, we 
think, exactly in proportion to its avoidance 
of doctrinaire references to socialism and 
socialized medicine. Medical aid to the 
elderly is no more socialistic than any other 
social welfare measure; and it is no more 
socialistic—and no less voluntary—to finance 
such a measure by a social security tax than 
by an income tax, a sales tax, or an excise 
tax. Moreover, it is no more likely to social- 
ize the medical profession than Federal 
provision of polio vaccine for children. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





LOWER RETIREMENT AGE FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFICIARIES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, one of my first acts when I 
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came to Congress was to introduce a bill 
which would lower the retirement age 
for all social security beneficiaries from 
65 to 60, and provide them with full ben- 
efits at that age. In remarks inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 21 
1953, I urged that this proposal should be 
incorporated into any plans for changes 
in social security at that time for five 
reasons: First, because the inequities im- 
posed by an arbitrary retirement age 
would be lessened; second, because in- 
dustrialization has restricted the job op- 
portunities for the older worker; third, 
because unemployment is a _ greater 
threat to older workers; fourth, because 
urban-industrialism has shortened the 
worklife of most Americans, making age 
60 a more realistic retirement age than 
65; and fifth, because average income be- 
gins to decline in the 55-through-64 age 
group. I concluded my amplification of 
these points with the statement: 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing reasons are 
ample, in my opinion, to provide the incen- 
tive for forthright action by the Members of 
this House in bringing to fruition legislation 
which will not only be beneficial to the old- 
er members of our society, but which will 
also be a step forward on the path of hu- 
manitarian progress. 


Mr. President, I am more than ever 
convinced that these reasons are valid. 
I believe, moreover, that automation 
makes such a change even more urgent 
today. However, there is formidable op- 
position to the lowering of the age re- 
quirement to 60, but I do believe that the 
lowering of the age to 62 for men, as is 
the case with women, should be more ac- 
ceptable to the opposition. 

Fortunately, we do not share the phi- 
losophy of the Vikings, whose elderly 
persons were destined to end their lives 
when their years of so-called usefulness 
were over, but I fear that there is still a 
solecism in our attitude toward older 
persons. We must come to grips with 
this problem. There are thousands of 
men and women in this country who 
have reached the age of 60 who must 
wait several years before qualifying for 
social security benefits even though they 
are out of work. The women are given 
the option of accepting actuarially re- 
duced benefits at age 62 or waiting for 
full benefits at age 65, but the men must 
wait until they reach 65. Five years, or 
3 years, is a long time when your job 
is gone. 

A great many people are being forced 
out of the labor market because of the 
progressive and inevitable development 
in our economy—automation. Often the 
older person is displaced from his job 
when it is too late for him to develop a 
new skill. Older workers find it difficult 
to adjust to a new type of work. 

Ideally, we could improve employment 
possibilities so that the displaced worker 
could find other employment. This, 
however, holds little meaning for the 
worker who has reached the age of 62, 
because of job discrimination. Although 
this is denied, there is discrimination 
against the hiring of older workers, par- 
ticularly those past the age of 50. Here 
is room for legitimate complaint. On the 
one hand, the older worker is told that 
he must wait until he is 65 before he can 
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receive social security benefits; yet, on 
the other hand, he is told that he is too 
old to be hired. 

One logical answer to this perplexing 
situation is the lowering of the volun- 
tary retirement age to 62. 

Our social security system has grown. 
In 1950, and again in 1956, Congress rec- 

the need to improve the program. 
I believe we must continue to make those 
improvements which adjust to new and 
changing conditions. 

Mr. President, we must recognize the 
results that automation will bring. 
Workers who have spent years developing 
a skill may see that skill become obsolete 
overnight. A machine—one machine— 
might put an entire production line of 
workers out of employment. 

Professionals who have studied the 
problem have said over and over again 
that we must prepare for automation. 
Among their suggestions are a shorter 
work week, a raising of the age at which 
people enter the labor force, and a lower 
retirement age. 

We hear often, from some of those who 
oppose any reduction in the retirement 
age, “it would cost too much.” Tocoun- 
ter their statement, the question may be 
asked: What does it cost to care for those 
who are unemployed throughout the 
country? Would not the reduced tax 
cost of welfare and unemployment com- 
pensation programs almost equalize the 
increased cost of lowering the age for 
retirement? 

If the retirement age were reduced to 
62 for both men and women, with both 
receiving full benefits at that age, the 
total increase would be approximately 
$214 billion. There would be about 2 
million persons eligible to retire if the 
age limit were reduced. 

The cost to the employee, were he to be 
assessed the entire increased cost, would 
be four-fifths of 1 percent of the payroll. 
This is in addition to the 3 percent of 
payroll now paid by both the employee 
andemployer. The self-employed work- 
er would pay an additional three-fifths of 
1 percent of the payroll. This, in addi- 
tion to the 444 percent of payroll he is 
now assessed. These figures are based 
on the level premium cost. 

Mr. President, by lowering the eligi- 
bility age we will be acting in the spirit 
which has, in the past, demonstrated 
that ours is a dynamic social security 
plan which adapts itself to changing con- 
ditions. And we will also be demon- 
Strating, once again, that a resourceful 
people, with faith in the future, can act 
humanely to overcome the problems 
which confront older citizens as a result 
= automation and technological prog- 

ess. 

I look to my State of West Virginia. 
Ten years ago 117,000 men earned their 
living in the mines. Today, 40,000 men 
in West Virginia can produce more coal. 
Automation is largely responsible, and it 
is here to stay. 

The work force of America totals 70.7 
million. Only 15.1 million workers are 
not included in the social security pro- 
gram. As progress whittles away at the 
work force—as machines take over the 
jobs of men—the problem of unemploy- 
ment will grow. 
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I am reiterating the words of the pro- 
fessionals when I say the reduction of 
the retirement age is one way to alleviate 
a portion of the problem of automation. 

We must attain a balance between job 
seekers and jobs available. 

We must care for the older worker who 
will be “let out’ as more machines are in- 
stalled to do the jobs of men and women. 
We must provide for the unemployed 
older worker as the younger worker 
moves into the labor force. 

We must recognize the contributions 
and sacrifices the older workers have 
made. Equally important, we must as- 
sure them that their later years will be 
ones of justly earned security. 





SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 
VISITS WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate [Mr. JoHNson of 
Texas] addressed a gathering of almost 
1,600 Delaware citizens attending our 
annual Jefferson-Jackson Day banquet 
in Wilmington. 

The message delivered by the majority 
leader was both a challenging and stimu- 
lating statement which provoked wide- 
spread interest and favorable comment. 

Among the printed reactions to the 
Senator’s appearance was an editorial 
published in the Journal-Every Evening 
on Friday, May 27, 1960. It is entitled 
“Senator JOHNSON’s Measure.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Journal-Every Evening, 
May 27, 1960] 
SENATOR JOHNSON’S MEASURE 

Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON came to town 
yesterday, calm, cool, and collected as Gary 
Cooper looking down a gun barrel. 

“This is one of those times that require 
the best that’s in us,” he told a press confer- 
ence at the Hotel Du Pont. He urged Amer- 
icans—Democrats and Republicans alike—to 
look forward, not backward, from the sum- 
mit. 

He saw a need for trying to find what 
caused the conference’s failure. But he said 
the situation should be reviewed calmly and 
objectively. And he ruled out the kind of 
inquiry that searches for scapegoats in an 
atmosphere of political recrimination. 

“There have been a great many negative 
reactions during the past few days,” the Sen- 
ate majority leader said. “It is time for a 
positive approach to our problems.” And 
with that he outlined a program to pool 
world resources, through the United Na- 
tions, against such problems as hunger, 
drought, and disease. 

At the same time, he ruled out appease- 
ment or political surrender in future dealings 
with the Soviet Union and endorsed the 
President’s open skies proposal wholeheart- 
edly. All told, it was a statesmanlike per- 
formance. 

How should Americans measure the leader- 
ship ability of the various candidates? Sen- 
ator JOHNSON set these benchmarks—calm- 
ness, wisdom, and experience. And while he 
declined to make a formal announcement of 
his own candidacy, the Senate majority lead- 
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er certainly made every effort to meet these 
standards. We’d say his success was impres- 
sive. 





TWO TEMPLES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the teacher makes the school. 
Forty years ago, a professor at Johns 
Hopkins University told his class of grad- 
uate students to go to the worst slums 
in Baltimore and pick out 200 boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 16. The as- 
signment was to look into the living 
conditions and attitudes of these young- 
sters and then to make a prediction about 
their future. 

The students investigated as thorough- 
ly as they could and consulted statistics. 
They came to the conclusion that most 
of the boys would be failures in life. 

Twenty-five years later, the professor 
had retired and had been replaced by 
a younger man. In going through the 
files, the new professor came across the 
records of the survey, and he decided to 
carry it to a conclusion and find out how 
correct the study had been. So he put 
his students on the job. 

After extensive searching, they found 
180 of the original 200 boys. Only four 
had gone to the penitentiary. 

Why was it that this group, which had 
been raised in the slums with everything 
against them, was able to achieve a rec- 
ord so much better than the average? 
The students continued asking questions 
and found that they kept getting the 
Same answer: “Well, there was a 
teacher—.” Further investigation re- 
vealed that in 75 percent of the cases 
it was the same teacher. They then went 
to the school board to learn that the 
teacher had retired and was living near- 
by. They plied her with questions about 
why she had such a strong influence on 
the boys, what she had taught them, and 
why they remembered her. 

The teacher seemed puzzled and could 
not give any reasons for the splendid 
record these men had made as citizens. 
Finally, as the past flashed through her 
mind, she spoke as if thinking out loud: 
“T loved those boys.” 

Those few words answered all the 
questions. This story is a forceful re- 
minder of the great influence for good 
which one teacher can exert. 

A builder builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and skill; 
Pillars and groins and arches 
All fashioned to work his will. 
Men said, as they saw its beauty, 
“It shall never know decay; 
Great is thy skill, O builder. 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 
A teacher builded a temple, 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised her unceasing efforts 
None knew of her wondrous plan, 
For the temple that she builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumpled into the dust; 

Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll, 

Por that beautiful unseen temple 
Is a child’s immortal soul. 
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OVERALL LIMITATION ON FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10087) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
permit taxpayers to elect an overall lim- 
itation on the foreign tax credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 25, after the word “be”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “revoked” and insert 
in lieu thereof “revoked with the con- 
sent of the Secretary or his delegate with 
respect to any taxable year.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





FEDERAL PATENT POLICIES 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 3 I delivered the first of 
two speeches on the patent policies of 
the departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government and the effect of 
these policies on our scientific achieve- 
ment, on the rate of growth of our econ- 
omy, and on the competitive, free enter- 
prise system. 

Twe important points should be kept 
in mind at all times; and they are: 

First, that during 1959 about $8 bil- 
lion was spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment on research and development, with 
larger sums to be spent in the following 
years. In other words, 60 percent of all 
research and development performed by 
American industry in 1959 was paid for 
by the Federal Government. The per- 
centage, of course, varied from industry 
to industry, ranging from 85 percent in 
the aircraft industry to only 4 percent 
in petroleum refining and extraction: 
and 

Second, that defense research has re- 
sulted in the creation of new products 
and the accumulation of technology with 
highly profitable commercial applica- 
tions. 

I. EXTENT OF SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION 

IN GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF RESEARCH 

AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the fiscal year 1959, small business 
received only 3.5 percent of Defense De- 
partment contracts for research and de- 
velopment. This small share declined 
further in the first 5 months of the fis- 
cal year 1960, to 2.3 percent. 

In the fiscal year 1958, small business 
received 3.7 percent; in 1957, 4.3 per- 
cent. In 1956, small business received 
5.9 percent of Defense Department re- 
search and development contracts, and 
less than 2 percent from the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. These two agencies 
together accounted for 98 percent of the 
Federal research and development con- 
tracts awarded to private industry. 

What we find, then, is a continuing de- 
cline from an already insignificant per- 
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centage, which many observers feel does 
not reflect the research and development 
capabilities of thousands of small-sized 
and medium-sized research companies. 

This disproportionate share of total 
industrial research and development in 
the largest firms will almost inevitably 
result in the creation of monopolies or 
near monopolies in some industries, and 
a greater concentration of market pow- 
er. The benefits derived from Govern- 
ment-financed research, in addition to 
the fee paid for doing the work, are ex- 
ceedingly great, thus giving the contrac- 
tor very important competitive advan- 
tages. Scientific capital in the form of 
technical know-how and byproducts of 
specific research projects are acquired 
wholly or in part at Government ex- 
pense. 

II. VALUE OF GOVERNMENT R. & D. TO 
INDUSTRY 


A few statements by businessmen 
themselves reveal the value of Govern- 
ment research and development con- 
tracts in their commercial work: 

First. Mr. A. E. Raymond, senior vice 
president of the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., says: 

Military experience in operation and design 
is very useful commercially because the mil- 
itary is pushing for performance primarily 
rather than safety. They try out new de- 
velopments first, so commercial planes al- 
ways derive some benefit from military de- 
signs. 


Mr. Raymond was unable to estimate 
the amount his company saved through 
military-sponsored research in develop- 
ing the DC-8, but stated that: 

If we hadn't had the military experience, 
we couldn’t have built it at all. 


Second. A Raytheon manufacturing 
official stated: 

We always benefit from military R. & D. 
inasmuch as it permits us to maintain a 
large well-rounded scientific and engineer- 
ing staff. From their research efforts, we 
derive a breadth and depth of technical 
knowledge that we would not be able to 
achieve solely from commercial R. & D2 


Raytheon’s development of radar for 
the Navy during World War II, with the 
resulting growth of a staff skilled in ra- 
dar principles, is probably a classic ex- 
ample of Government-sponsored re- 
search and development enhancing a 
company’s profit capabilities. ‘Today, 
we are a leading producer of commercial 
ship radar, the basic know-how for which 
we gained from the Navy work,” a Ray- 
theon official says. The commercial work 
is in addition to the radar Raytheon 
turns out for the military, he added.’ 

Third. Companies also say that doing 
military-sponsored research often gets 
an earlier evaluation of how its work is 
going than it would if the research was 
aimed only for commercial markets. 

When competing in the commercial mar- 
ket, you often spend several years in the 
laboratory conceiving and developing a prod- 
uct, and then you take time to develop a 
market program and to test it, before you 


1Wall Street Journal, June 10, 1959, and 
reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, June 19, 
1959. 
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finally get around to putting the decision of 
your success up to the public. But when 
you're selling to the military, they’re inter. 
ested in technological improvements just 
over the horizon—the best brainwork to this 
point. The Government is able to provide 
an early evaluation of your R. & D. effort. 


So says the executive vice president 
of Litton Industries, Inc., an electronics 
concern.* 

The small companies are frequently 
the loudest in their praise of Govern- 
ment research and development. They 
say, according to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal,’ that with the aid of Government re- 
search money, they are able to investi- 
gate fields that would be too expensive 
for them to look into with just their own 
resources. 

Fourth. “A company our size couldn’t 
afford to be in this basic research if it 
weren’t for Government contracts” ac- 
cording to Ralph F. Redemske, vice presi- 
dent of Servomechanisms, Inc. 

Fifth. Another major advantage from 
Government research and development 
contracts is that the research contractor, 
more often than not, turns out to be the 
production contractor. Any business, big 
or small, learns how to make something 
new, advancing the state of the art, 
which very often leads to commercial or 
Government production contracts. 

Working for the Government can be 
so profitable that the Aerojet-General 
Corp., solely on Government contracts, 
and within a period of 17 years, in- 
creased 40,000 times, from an initial in- 
vestment of $7,500 to a present market 
value of $300 million,® with only modest 
additions of outside capital. 

III, GOVERNMENT PATENT POLICIES 


Perhaps the one most significant in- 
dustrial advantage to be obtained from 
participation in Government-financed 
research and development lies in the 
acquisition of title to patent rights. The 
current policy of the Department of De- 
fense, the largest spending agency of the 
Federal Government, is to require for it- 
self only a nonexclusive, worldwide, 
irrevocable, royalty-free license under 
patented inventions developed through 
Government-financed research, leaving 
all commercial rights—that is, monopoly 
control—in the hands of the contractors 
themselves. 

IV. EFFECTS OF RESEARCH 


Research and development have be- 
come factors of great importance in our 
industrial production. No other kind of 
business activity has grown so rapidly as 
research and development in the last few 
years. A great many of the products 
and materials on the market today were 
unknown 10 or 15 years ago. An indus- 
trial firm, whether engaged in fabrica- 
tion or in the supply of materials, must 
keep ahead of its competitors in terms 
of new or improved products or new 
processes if it is to survive. In many 





‘Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

*Hearings on patent policies of depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, before the Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Select Committee on Small Business, Dec. 
8, 9, and 10, 1959, testimony of Emerson S. 
Reichard, Jr., director of contracts, Aerojet- 
General Corp., pp. 141-156. 
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industries the problem is not whether to 


engage in research and development, 
put, rather, how large should the effort 
pe, for commercial research and develop- 
ment have become a prerequisite of busi- 
ness expansion. Research leads to new 
concepts, new products, new processes, 
new jobs, and even new industries. 

Because of the very nature of research 
and development, however, results do 
not show up overnight. Some estimate 
that the average time lag from the start 
of research to a new product is 4 to 6 
years. It is probably another 2 years 
before commercial production is feasible. 
This adds up to an overall period of, 
roughly, 7 years from the start of serious 
research until new developments make 
themselves felt in a company’s output 
and revenues. 

Research is still a new activity to many 
companies. On its present scale, re- 
search is new to almost everyone. Be- 
fore 1950, very little—relative to present 
expenditures—was spent on industrial 
research. Then the outbreak of the 
Korean war brought substantial Govern- 
ment contracts for research in aviation, 
electronics, and related fields. The up- 
surge of research programs for civilian 
products, however, is of even more recent 
vintage, 1954 and later. In 1954 the 
Federal tax law was changed to allow 
business to deduct research outlays as a 
current business expense; hence the U.S. 
Government is in effect footing about 
half the bill in the case of medium-size 
or large companies, quite apart from 
Government funds involved. 

The surge in research and develop- 
ment during the past 3 or 4 years will 
begin to pay off in significant sales of 
new products and outlays on new facili- 
ties sometime in the 1960’s, and the con- 
tinued rise in research and development 
now projected through the next 3 years 
points to an increasing impact on new 
product sales and plant expenditures on 
into the late 1960’s. 

In addition, an increasing number of 
larger companies are setting aside 
moderate amounts of their research 
budgets to conduct basic research, for 
they are finding that to keep ahead of 
their competitors, they must not only 
calry on a vigorous program of applied 
research and development, but must also 
support this program with basic research 
in relevant fields. Companies are also 
finding that in order to attract compe- 
tent scientists it is necessary not only to 
meet going salary rates, but to allow the 
scientist to devote a portion of his time 
to undirected basic research. 

The processes of research and develop- 
ment constitute the lifeblood of individ- 
ual enterprises within an industry. The 
amount of industry research expendi- 
tures also determines to a large extent 
which industries will grow, and this de- 
pends upon the vigor and vision with 
which new frontiers of application and 
development are pushed outward. If an 
industry or firm is inclined to neglect the 
Search for new materials and products 
and the applications thereof, it will very 
likely awaken to the imminent displace- 
ment of its stock in trade by some new 
and revolutionary development. A good 
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example of this is the contrasting actions 
and experiences of the petroleum indus- 
try, on the one hand, and the coal in- 
dustry, on the other. The former has 
pursued a vigorous research program; 
the latter has not. 

This helps explain the efforts in recent 
years of representatives from coal-pro- 
ducing States to establish a national coal 
research institute, in the hope that this 
trend can be reversed. 

Vv. STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT 


In my previous speech, I suggested four 
criteria which should help us determine 
whether a particular patent policy can be 
judged to be desirable or undesirable. 

(a) First, does the policy tend to ac- 
celerate the rate of scientific progress? 

(b) Second, does the policy encourage 
economic growth? 

Because our national survival depends 
on the rates of our scientific and eco- 
nomic progress, I have already examined 
patent policies in the light of the first 
two criteria. 

My conclusions, Senators will recall, 
are these: 

The present policies of the Department 
of Defense, the largest spending agency 
in the Government, result in a waste of 
scarce economic resources and tend to 
erect walls between scientists, preventing 
a free interchange of information. Given 
its present patent policies, the Defense 
Department’s $6 billion of research and 
development contracts are actually in- 
centives to industry to withhold scien- 
tific and technical knowledge. This re- 
tards both our scientific achievement 
and economic growth. 

Today I would like to analyze these 
policies with Senators in the light of the 
following two criteria. 

(c) Third, does the policy tend to pro- 
mote and maintain a competitive society, 
or does it tend to promote monopoly, 
setting up a system of private control? 

(d) Fourth, does the policy promote 
social and economic justice? 

VI. PATENT POLICY AND A FREE ECONOMY 


In order to test the various patent 
policies by our third standard, we must 
ask such questions as: Does it eliminate 
or lessen competition? Does it protect 
or discourage monopolistic influences? 
In other words, is it compatible with 
measures for the encouraging and safe- 
guarding of our free economy? 

Since 1890 this Nation has recognized 
the desirability of competition and has 
regarded it as an indispensable in- 
gredient of a successful capitalistic sys- 
tem. Competition brings about lower 
prices and provides the greatest oppor- 
tunities for those who have the most to 
offer. Monopoly, on the other hand, im- 
plies special privilege to limit production 
and to restrict entry into industries or 
occupations. It enables the possessor of 
this power to levy tribute upon the whole 
community. 

To outlaw competition in order to force 
our consumers to pay more for their pur- 
chases, and to deny some of our citizens 
the opportunity of making their fullest 
contribution to the well-being of our so- 
ciety, is an evil. 

Our main concern of legislation should 
be that of facilitating new enterprise and 
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the multiplication of small and moderate 
sized firms. 

Instead, what do we do? 

In the words of one of our witnesses: 

Whatever their merits, it is undeniable that 
patent rights confer monopoly powers on the 
patentee. Patents enable their owners to 
restrict the use of inventions, thereby re- 
stricting the contributions to the national 
product that the patented inventions could 
make, in the hope that the resulting higher 
market price will make possible (monopoly) 
profits in excess of what could be earned 
under competitive conditions. To deny this 
feature of the patent system would be tanta- 
mount to denial of any usefulness of the 
patent system.’ 


It is indisputable that the policies of 
the Department of Defense, the National 
Science Foundation, and the Post Office 
Department, in giving away to private 
companies patent rights to inventions 
developed at Government expense, cou- 
pled with the fact that 95 percent of 
Government research and development 
funds go to the largest companies, tends 
to promote monopoly. This was the con- 
clusion of the Attorney General of the 
United States in his report of November 
8, 1956. 

Given the present distribution of re- 
search facilities in industry, the granting 
of exclusive commercial rights to private 
firms doing Government-financed re- 
search is giving a major advantage to 
the larger firms. This further acceler- 
ates the pace of economic concentration. 

On the other hand, the policies of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Department of Agriculture, of 
taking title to inventions produced with 
public funds or dedicating them to the 
public, have just the opposite effect, for 
the following reasons: 

First. They help remove at least one of 
the factors which make for economic 
concentration, namely, the accumulation 
of a large number of patents by a small 
group of industrial giants. Any deter- 
rent to economic concentration or any 
step in the direction of the competitive 
ideals of our society tends to create the 
type of environment which is a necessary 
condition for the prosperity of small 
business. 

Second. Small business does not have 
the research capabilities of the large 
corporations, which have facilities too 
expensive for the small company or the 
individual. The large company can ex- 
plore certain technical frontiers not open 
to the small one, and frequently does so 
at Government expense. These benefits 
can be passed on to small business if the 
Government takes title to the patent. 
Provisions can also be made to allow 
small business to derive some benefits, 
even if a large company should get a 
license. Since the U.S. Government 
would take title to patents developed at 
Government expense, it could attach any 
qualifications to their use. 

Third. More industrial fields will be 
open into which small business could 
enter. Extensive patent control by a 
large company can be used to shut small 
business out of attractive lines of busi- 
ness or to impose upon them a close con- 
trol of their marketing activities. Patent 


*Ibid., pp. 17-21. 
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licensing by large companies is often 
used to reduce small companies to en- 
during positions of technological and 
commercial subservience.’ On the other 
hand, when a large company that owns 
patents, licenses another large one, it 
tends to take the form of a comprehen- 
sive exchange of patent rights and tech- 
nical information through which both 
companies are strengthened. The pres- 
ent policy of the Defense Department of 
giving any title to large companies per- 
petuates this situation. 

Fourth. One barrier to the entry of 
new—and particularly small—firms into 
an industry is found in the absolute cost 
advantages of established firms over en- 
trant firms. An established firm may use 
the patent to keep out new firms alto- 
gether by denying the use of patents or 
can impose royalty charges for their use 
which raises the entrant’s cost. This 
cannot happen if the Government owns 
the patent, and there is no reason to al- 
low it to happen if the research on which 
the patent is based is paid for by the 
taxpayers. 

Fifth. When large, established firms 
control various production techniques 
through patents, they are enabled to ex- 
clude the entrant from access to such 
techniques, or to assess a royalty for use 
that may be a disadvantage to the en- 
trant. This deterrent to entry is more 
applicable to small than to large busi- 
ness because the latter generally can 
develop its own techniques through the 
use of its own generally large research 
facilities or can secure special patent 
privileges because it can offer some in 
return. Present patent policies accen- 
tuates this disadvantage to small 
business. 

The effects of Department of Defense 
policies were clearly revealed by the 
testimony of two small business wit- 
nesses. The Hycon Manufacturing Co. 
developed a camera for the U.S. Govern- 
ment with public funds. A small dy- 
namic company, through competitive 
bidding, won the right to produce a 
quantity of these cameras for the Gov- 
ernment. Because the Hycon Co. had 
title to the camera and its parts, the 
small company had extreme difficulty in 
getting the necessary information to 
build it, even though the Government 
had paid the development costs. But 
this is not all. The Hycon Co. wanted a 
742-percent royalty from the small com- 
pany on each camera made by it. The 
result was that the small company would 
have had to start off at a 7'4-percent 
cost disadvantage from the very begin- 
ning. The small company refused to pay 
the royalty, but proceeded to manufac- 
ture the camera anyway, maintaining 
that since the public had paid to have 
the camera developed, the data was pub- 
lic property. So far, the small company 
has not been sued by Hycon. 

The other case was that of the small 
businessman whose company overhauls 
and repairs instruments in aircraft. By 
giving the equipment manufacturers ex- 
clusive rights to Government-sponsored 
developments, the Government has un- 
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dermined the ability of any other com- 
pany to compete for the overhaul of 
aircraft instruments. For, by forcing 
the Government to disqualify all bid- 
ders other than the original manufac- 
turer, owing to the inability of the other 
companies to obtain the necessary repair 
parts, components, or test equipment 
from the sole source of supply, the orig- 
inal company can name its own price 
and conditions. To be more specific, the 
witness stated that the General Electric 
Co. refused to sell replacement parts to 
his small Philadelphia company, thus 
putting the small firm at a great com- 
petitive disadvantage, even though the 
small firm was willing and able to do the 
work at a fraction of the price which 
General Electric was charging the Gov- 
ernment. 

Big firms have many tremendous ad- 
vantages over small firms. They have 
the power that goes hand in hand with 
size. They have the manufacturing 
know-how. Is it fitting for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to add to the already great 
power of the huge giants to the detri- 
ment of their smaller competitors? 

Let me take a specific example of a 
major defense contractor recently ex- 
amined by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. 

The contractor’s employees, as a con- 
dition of employment, were required to 
assign to the contractor any inventions, 
developments, and discoveries made or 
conceived during the period of their em- 
ployment. 

In accordance with the armed services 
procurement regulations the contractor 
obtained the patent rights, with the 
Government receiving a nonexclusive, 
royalty-free license. 

As of June 30, 1959, this contractor 
had filed applications for 95 patents. 
Out of this number, 11 applications were 
for inventions which the contractor him- 
self characterized as primary inventions, 
that is, “developments believed to be suf- 
ficiently basic and important to provide 
a basis for a new industry or an entirely 
new product line; or one which may have 
a major effect on the expansion or con- 
version of an existing industry or prod- 
uct line.” 

Now, what does all this mean? 

It means that the U.S. Government 
has spent public funds to give one private 
company the power to control whole in- 
dustries—to exclude anyone it wants to; 
to charge any price it wants to. 

This is not an isolated case. 

The next step, to be consistent, is to 
repeal the antitrust laws. 

For the U.S. Government to keep these 
laws on the books while giving away such 
monopolistic powers to private firms is 
sheer hypocrisy. 

The Government is speaking out of 
both sides of its mouth. On the one 
hand it is favoring small business 
through the congressional small business 
committees, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, set-aside programs, and other 


*Statement of Robert F. Keller, General 
Counsel, U.S. General Accounting Office, be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights of the Committee on 
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measures. On the other hand, the Goy- 
ernment is doing its best through its 
patent policies to make the large firms 
larger and to force the smaller firms 
into a position of economic servitude. 
Tax concessions, set-asides, small busi- 
ness investment programs, although 
helpful to small business, do not meet 
the basic issue—that of bringing about a 
competitive environment in which the 
smaller firms are not unnecessarily 
penalized. 

Incredible as it sounds, several agen- 
cies have provisions in their research and 
development contracts which can pre- 
vent the Government from using the 
very inventions which it pays to develop. 
The National Science Foundation and 
the Post Office Department, after giving 
away title to Government-sponsored in- 
ventions, merely take a “nonexclusive, 
nontransferable, and royalty-free license 
to practice by or for the U.S. Govern- 
ment throughout the world, each subject 
invention in the manufacture, use, and 
disposition according to law of any arti- 
cle or material, and in the use of any 
method.” And now listen to what fol- 
lows—this is a direct quote from a Post 
Office Department R. & D. contract—but, 
“no license granted herein shall convey 
any right to the Government to manu- 
facture, have manufactured, or use any 
subject invention €or the purpose of pro- 
viding services or supplies to the gen- 
eral public in competition with the con- 
tractor or the contractor’s commercial 
licensees in the licensed fields.” 

Now, Mr. President, what does this 
mean? The Railway Express Agency 
claims that it competes with the parcel 
post service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and has so testified before the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. Under the provision, it can 
probably take the Post Office Depart- 
ment to court and block the Govern- 
ment from using those very machines 
for the benefit of taxpayers which the 
taxpayers paid to have developed. What 
is the function of the Post Office Depart- 
ment if not to provide services to the 
general public? How could it in good 
conscience have included such a con- 
dition in its contracts? 

The case of the National Science 
Foundation is even worse from the point 
of view of the public interest because 
the Foundation deals with more basic in- 
ventions. The National Science Founda- 
tion signed a contract with a rather large 
company to do research in the problem 
of weather modification. This problem 
is of tremendous importance to many 
areas throughout the country—in fact, 
throughout the world. But what do we 
find in the contract? The same kind of 
a provision that the Government could 
not provide services to the general public 
in competition with the contractor or 
the contractor's commercial licensees. 
Now, to whom would the Government 
provide services if not to the public? 
A private firm in possession of exclusive 
commercial rights in this field could 
charge the public all the traffic will bear, 
even though the public paid the develop- 
ment costs. And the Government would 
be powerless to use the discoveries it 
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sponsored and paid for. Why? Because 
the rights were given away from the 
yery beginning. 

Frequently we hear that big businesses 
do not need patents; that they can use 
other means to prosper and grow; that 
it is the small firms that need them. 

An indication that big firms do not fall 
for their own propaganda is that they 
fight so violently to secure patent rights 
even when the Government pays for re- 
search. They have fought against Gov- 
ernment antitrust suits with all their 
resources to prevent the opening up of 
their huge patent portfolios, as in the 
RCA, A.T. & T., IBM, and other cases. 

But how about small businesses? Is 
it true that small business depends more 
on patents for protection than big busi- 
ness? Two of our small business wit- 
nesses testified to the contrary. A rela- 
tively small number of small businesses 
have prospered because of the special 
patent privileges granted by the Govern- 
ment and would possibly be injured by 
their removal. This is not a necessary 
result. Such possible losses, however, 
are not of major significance when com- 
pared to the great gains which would 
accrue to the small business community, 
to the economy as a whole, and, conse- 
quently, to the ultimate consumer if the 
Government adopted the policy of dedi- 
cating to the public what the public pays 
for. The small businessman, no longer 
dependent on patent protection, would 
have to go out and compete. There is 
no reason to believe that the small busi- 
nessman would come out on the short 
end if he were not unnecessarily handi- 
capped at the start. 

For every small business inconven- 
ienced by the necessity to compete more 
vigorously’ as a result of a policy of dedi- 
cating to the public patents paid for by 
the public, scores of small businesses 
would benefit by the ability to enter new 
fields from which they had hitherto been 
excluded. As a result of the Eastman 
Kodak judgment, opening up the tech- 
nology of color-film processing, for ex- 
ample, many new firms have come into 
existence. Where only one firm proc- 
essed color film previously, there are now 
about 8 concerns processing Koda- 
chrome and over 200 processing Koda- 
color,” mostly small businesses, and offer- 
ing strong competition to Eastman in 
many parts of the country. Similar ex- 
amples can be found in many industries. 
The facts controvert any general state- 
ment that small business would suffer 
more than big business in a policy dedi- 
cating patent rights to the public. On 
the contrary, they have much more to 
gain. 

We should remember that there is an 
important difference between protecting 
small business and protecting particu- 
lar small business concerns that happen 
to have favored positions. Small busi- 
ness can survive only if we try to in- 
vigorate competition. If we allow the 
present Defense policy to continue, we 
are not really aiding small business- 
men, we are merely helping individual 
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groups of small businessmen, and we 
are actually killing the opportunity of 
our younger people to enter small busi- 
ness. 

Keeping entry into industries wide 
open is the way to protect and nurture 
small business. The effect of the De- 
partment of Defense policy is to impede 
entry, thus forcing the rising genera- 
tion to look for jobs in big business, in- 
stead of allowing them to take chances 
as the small businessmen of the future. 

VI. PATENT POLICY, MORALITY, AND ETHICS 


To judge Government patent policies 
by our fourth standard, we have to ask 
the following questions: 

Is there any ethical and moral justifi- 
cation for the Government to give away 
the resource of scientific knowledge as 
well as property rights to it? Does the 
policy promote social and economic jus- 
tice? 

In my judgment, the answer is an em- 
phatic “No.” 

First of all, the granting of patent 
privileges is justified only insofar as it 
serves as an incentive to take risks. The 
hope of securing monopoly profits is sup- 
posed to be the inducement for inven- 
tors to exert their inventive efforts or 
for corporations to risk their money on 
uncertainties connected wih expensive 
development and the building up of 
markets. 

But where are the risks in Govern- 
ment-financed research and deveiop- 
ment contracts? There realy are none. 
Practically all R. & D. contracts let by 
Federal departments and agencies are 
on a cost-plus basis. No matter how 
expensive a project turns out to be the 
costs are covered by the Government. 
Not one cent comes from the pockets 
of the contractor. Moreover, there is 
no risk in finding a market for the new 
product. The market is there, waiting 
eagerly, in the form of the Federal de- 
partment or agency for whom the re- 
search and development has been per- 
formed. The whole thing is virtually 
a riskless venture for the contractor. 
Even the possibility of contract cancella- 
tion cannot be considered a risk, for the 
firms have invested none of their own 
funds and are generally granted, in ad- 
dition, a return well in excess of costs. 

The whole incentive argument col- 
lapses completely. If there are no risks, 
there is no justification for a monopoly 
profit resulting from a patent. 

To quote one of our witnesses: 


But since the patent rights are clearly not 
needed to serve as an inducement to invent 
and innovate, while they simultaneously im- 
pede the diffusion of technological knowledge 
uncovered at public expense, the granting 
of patent privileges to the contracting firms 
clearly gives society none of the alleged ad- 
vantages of the patent system while foisting 
upon us one of its decisive disadvantages. 

In short, we are faced with the uncon- 
scionable situation in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment taxes the citizens of this country 
to secure funds for scientific research, on the 
grounds that such research promotes the 
general welfare, and then turns the results 
of such research over to some private cor- 
poration on an exclusive, monopoly basis. 
This amounts to public taxation for private 
privilege, a policy that is clearly in violation 
of the basic tenets of any democracy. Such 
a violation might possibly be justified on the 
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grounds that it leads to greater enhancement 
of the general welfare than adherence to a 
basic principle would; but in the present 
cases, no offsetting gains are in the offing. 
Under the circumstances, it seems palpably 
evident that new discoveries derived from re- 
search supported by public funds belong to 
the people and constitute a part of the public 
domain to which all citizens should have 
access on terms of equality.“ 


Let us examine these policies from an- 
other point of view, and we can see how 
really silly they are. 

Our people, through their Government, 
support 60 percent of all industrial re- 
search. And then what do they do? 
They give away, again through their 
Government, the fruits of the research, 
for which they paid, to private firms, 
who, in turn, will make the public pay 
again. How? Through monopoly prof- 
its. Private firms are therefore put into 
a position where they can capture, 
through the market, a large part of the 
increased value of output resulting from 
the scientific research that the public has 
purchased. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the pres- 
ent patent policies of the Defense De- 
partment impose a double standard upon 
our national life. When one private 
firm pays another firm to develop some- 
thing for it, the first firm expects and 
gets the rights for which it is paying. 

This position is summarized by the 
Martin Co., an important contractor of 
the Defense Department, which stated 
that when Government funds are in- 
volved, its subcontractors are allowed to 
retain title to inventions, improvements, 
and discoveries. 

On the other hand— 


And I am now quoting— 
when the Martin Co.’s own funds are in- 
volved, title to inventions conceived or re- 
duced to practice by subcontractors vests in 
the company.” 


If this type of policy is good enough 
for these corporations, then why should 
it not be good enough for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment? The management and board 
of directors of the Martin Co. or any 
other corporation represent the interests 
of and are responsible to the stockhold- 
ers. Similarly, the U.S. Government 
represents—or at least should repre- 
sent—the interests of the people of the 
United States, its stockholders, and is 
responsible to them. 

When corporations that seek contracts 
to do research for the Government em- 
ploy their own scientific and technical 
staffs, they require an ironclad contract 
to assure them that all patent rights will 
belong to the employers. In other words, 
when the scientist takes a job with a con- 
tractor, he agrees to turn over all pro- 
prietary rights resulting from his work 
to his employer. 

Similarly, the Government would be 
neglectful of the national interest if it 
did not secure for all the people the valu- 
able rights for which it pays. 


1 Hamberg, op. cit. 

2 Hearings on patent policies of depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, before the Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Select Committee on Smali Business, Dec. 
8, 9, and 10, 1959, p. 448. 
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We must remember that many of the 
basic goals of our country—maximum 
output, the highest rate of economic and 
scientific progress—are also among the 
most important goals of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is true that in our country the out- 
put to be maximized is chosen chiefly by 
individual consumers. In the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, the output to 
be maximized is chosen primarily by a 
central, dictatorial body. There is, thus, 
a difference in content. The goal is the 
same. 

Where, when, do we differ from the 
Soviets? What makes our system dif- 
ferent from theirs? 

Our supreme goal is—or should be— 
the development of the individual, the 
creation for the individual of a maximum 
area of personal freedom and personal 
responsibility. Our concept of the hu- 
mane, liberal society is one in which 
every individual should be encouraged 
and given every opportunity to make the 
most of himself. The self-reliant, re- 
sponsible, creative citizen is the very 
foundation of democracy and of every 
institution that recognizes the dignity of 
man. This goal is our ultimate ethical 
value and this is the crucial difference 
between the Soviet system and ours. 

Our problem, therefore, is that of con- 
tinually trying to enlarge the individ- 
ual’s share in conducting his own life, 
and in this the policy of competition has 
played an important role. Competition 
tends to reduce limitations to individual 
freedom, challenges individual capabili- 
ties, and better proportions rewards to 
efforts. 

Political liberty can survive only 
within an effectively competitive eco- 
nomic system. Yet our own Govern- 
ment has been undermining the vitality 
of competition through policies which 
serve to decrease the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of individuals in many in- 
dustries or those who wish to enter 
them. 

The present patent policies of the De- 
partment of Defense, by giving away 
patent monopolies, aids in restricting 
the range of productive activities open 
to the individual and reduces the scope 
for individual freedom within an area. 

If we do not revive our faith in the 
goal of individual freedom and responsi- 
bility; if we allow our competitive so- 
ciety to disintegrate; if we permit our 
economic life to be controlled by a rela- 
tively small number of giant corpora- 
tions, then the Communist theory of his- 
tory, that it is inevitable that commu- 
nism will displace capitalism, may well 
become a reality. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. President, the patent policies of 
the Defense Department, the National 
Science Foundation, and the Post Office 
Department are contrary to the public 
terest. They retard our scientific and 
economic progress. They bring about 
the monopolization of many important 
industries to the detriment of American 
consumers as well as many businessmen. 
For it is only in a genuine competitive 
environment that small business can 
flourish. 
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What is especially disturbing is the 
spirit behind these policies. Those very 
businessmen who demand Government 
handouts in the form of exclusive rights 
on inventions and discoveries paid out 
of public funds are generally those very 
people who object at the top of their 
voices when the Government wants to 
aid sectors of our society other than 
their own. 

Those policies reflect also the callous 
disregard of the public interest by many 
contracting officials who are obviously 
feathering their nests. 

It has been said that our country’s 
influence is on the decline, because some- 
where along the line we have become fat, 
smug, and spiritually anemic. Many 
businessmen do not want to undergo the 
rigors of competition. They demand that 
we give them patent monopolies and in- 
sulate them comfortably from competi- 
tion. 

This spiritual flabbiness could be as 
dangerous to the country’s survival as 
our lag behind the Soviets. Other na- 
tions in the past have been wrecked by 
softness, self-seeking, and a decay of 
national ideals. We badly need people 
who are willing to work hard for some- 
thing more than money, and whose ideals 
are neither those of the cynical individ- 
ual nor those of the market place. 

The problem of who gets the benefits 
of research and development paid for by 
the public is not anew problem. Power- 
ful forces were arrayed against us when 
we were considering the disposition of 
rights in the Atomic Energy Act and in 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act. 

Inventions resulting from Govern- 
ment contracts are the products of ex- 
penditures of public funds for the per- 
formance of a governmental function; 
the public has, through its representa- 
tives, ordered and paid for the invention. 
Why, then, should the public be taxed for 
its use, or be permitted to use it upon 
restrictive conditions advantageous to 
no one but the patent owner? There is 
no obligation on the part of the contrac- 
tor to exploit the patent or to make the 
invention available for use by others; he 
may even suppress the invention, if that 
would best serve his economic interests, 
with the result that technological im- 
provements financed with public funds 
would be denied to the public, to serve a 
private interest. 

Scientific and technological research 
conducted or financed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment represents a vast national re- 
source, rivaling in actual and potential 
value the public domain opened to set- 
tlement in the last century. Because the 
control of patent rights in inventions re- 
sulting from such activities means the 
control of the fruits of this resource, it is 
important to determine upon a national 
policy which will embrace the following 
objectives: 

First. The policy should serve the pub- 
lic welfare, which would involve the most 
widespread use of the invention in the 
interests of the health, safety, and pros- 
perity of the Nation. 

Second. The policy should not discour- 
age the making of new inventions, but on 
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the contrary, should stimulate the prog. 
ress of science and the useful arts. 

Third. Such a policy should be consist- 
ent with our American system of free 
competitive enterprise. 

At the request of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in 1943, the Depart- 
ment of Justice undertook an investiga- 
tion into the patent policies and practices 
of the several departments and agencies 
of the Government concerning inyen- 
tions made by their employees and con- 
tractors. 

This report, one of the most compre- 
hensive ever made by the Government, 
was submitted in 1947 by Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark, with the following 
recommendations: 

Where patentable inventions are made in 
the course of performing a Government- 
financed contract for research and develop- 
ment, the public interest requires that all 
rights to such inventions be assigned to the 
Government and not left to the private own- 
ership of the contractor. Public control will 
assure free and equal availability of the in- 
ventions to American industry and science; 
will eliminate any competitive advantage to 
the contractor chosen to perform the re- 
search work; will avoid undue concentration 
of economic power in the hands of a few 
large corporations; will tend to increase and 
diversify available research facilities within 
the United States to the advantage of the 
Government and of the national economy; 
and will thus strengthen our American sys- 
tem of free, competitive enterprise.“ 


In 1956, the then Attorney General, 
Herbert Brownell, warned that “present 
patent policy may well be one of the 
major factors tending to concentrate 
economic power.” * 

Mr. President, for many years I have 
felt that the problem of concentration in 
industry, and the price-raising power 
associated with it, is one of the most 
serious problems facing the American 
economy. Yet the Government itself, 
through policies like those of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, is accelerating this un- 
desirable trend. If particular industries 
are able to achieve monopolistic prices 
for their products, the prices of many 
consumer goods will naturally be higher. 
A larger amount of purchasing power is 
thus extracted from consumers. Since 
consumers get less for more money, they 
are getting less goods in exchange for 
their own labor. In other words, these 
policies are helping to bring about lower 
real wages and salaries. 

In my previous speech, I pointed out 
how $6 billion were being spent in ways 
which retard our national economic and 
scientific progress. I believe I have 
proved that these $6 billion are also an 
investment in creating monopolies rather 
than in breaking them. 

Furthermore, this type of policy is an 
impediment to social and economic 
justice. 


U.S. Department of Justice, “Investiga- 
tion of Government Patent Practices and 
Policies,’ report and recommendations of 
the Attorney General to the President, vol. 
< , 

“Report of the Attorney General on re- 
search and development, pursuant to sec. 
708(e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, Nov. 9, 1956, p. 42. 
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I feel that a sensible policy for the 
results of Government-financed re- 
search should have as its aims: 

First. The maintenance and strength- 
ening of our free, competitive enterprise 
system by making the results of Gov- 
ernment research open to all our citizens 
instead of just a favored few; 

Second. The acceleration of our rate 
of economic and scientific growth by in- 
suring the most rapid dissemination of 
new scientific and technical knowledge 
secured with Government funds; 

Third. And the elimination of immoral 
and undemocratic practices, such as pub- 
lic taxation for private privilege. 

Mr. President, to that end I am intro- 
ducing a bill, which I now send to the 
desk for appropriate reference; and I 
request that the text thereof be published 
in the REcorD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3610) to prescribe a na- 
tional policy with respect to the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of proprietary rights 
in scientific and technical information 
obtained and inventions made through 
the expenditure of public funds, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Inventions 
Act.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “executive agency” includes 
any executive or military department of the 
United States, any independent establish- 
ment in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the Government Printing Office, 
the Library of Congress, and any wholly 
owned Government corporation. 

(b) The term “agency head’ means the 
head of any executive agency, except that 
(1) the Secretary of Defense shall be the 
agency head of the Department of Defense 
and of each military department thereof, 
and (2) in the case of any authority, com- 
mission, or other agency control over which 
is exercised by more than one individual 
such term means the body exercising such 
control. 

(c) The term “contract” means any ac- 
tual or proposed contract, agreement, un- 
derstanding, or other arrangement between 
any executive agency and any other person 
for the acquisition of any property by or on 
behalf of any executive agency or for the 
rendition of any service for or on behalf of 
any executive agency, and includes any as- 
signment, substitution of parties, or sub- 
contract of any tier executed or entered into 
for or in connection with the performance 
of that contract. 

(d) The term “person” includes any indi- 
vidual and any corporation, partnership, 
firm, association, institution, or other entity. 

(e) The term “invention” means any in- 
vention, discovery, improvement, or innova- 
tion, without regard to the patentability 
thereof. 

(f) The term “class”, when used with re- 
gard to inventions, means any class or sub- 
class of inventions under the classification 
System of the Patent Office. 
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(g) The term “made”, when used in rela- 
tion to any invention, means the conception 
or first actual reduction to practice of such 
invention. 

(h) The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of General Services. 


PROPRIETARY INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN INVENTIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The United States shall have 
exclusive right and title to any invention 
made by any person if the invention— 

(1) was made in the performance by such 
person of any obligation arising from a con- 
tract or lease executed or grant made by or 
on behalf of an executive agency, and is 
directly related to the subject matter of such 
contract; or 

(2) resulted from any activity undertaken 
in the performance of services under any 
contract or lease executed or grant made by 
or on behalf of an executive agency for work 
involving scientific or technological research, 
development, or exploration. 

(b) Any patent issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for any such invention 
shall be issued or assigned by the Commis- 
sioner to the United States upon request 
made by the agency head of the executive 
agency concerned. 

(c) Whenever any such request is made by 
any such agency head, determination of any 
question arising with respect to the entitle- 
ment of such agency head under this section 
to receive such patent shall be made in con- 
formity with the provisions of subsections 
(c), (ad), and (e) of section 305 of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
(42 U.S.C. 2457). 

(d) Whenever any contract or lease is 
entered into or any grant is made by or on 
behalf of any executive agency with any 
person, and the performance of that con- 
tract, lease, or grant may result in any 
invention in which the United States may 
have a proprietary interest, that contract, 
lease, or grant shall contain such provisions 
as the Administrator shall determine, with 
the written approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to be sufficient to (1) protect the pro- 
prietary interests of the United States in 
any invention so made, and (2) require such 
person to furnish promptly to that executive 
agency, at such time or times as those pro- 
visions shall prescribe, full and complete 
technical information concerning any inven- 
tion which may be made in the performance 
of any obligation imposed by the terms of 
that contract, lease, or grant. 


WAIVER OF PROPRIETARY INTERESTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN INVENTIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) Under such regulations as the 
Administrator may prescribe with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, the agency 
head of any executive agency may waive all 
or any part of the proprietary rights of the 
United States with respect to any invention 
or class of inventions made or which there- 
after may be made by any person or class 
of persons in the performance of obligations 
arising under any contract or lease or class 
of contracts or leases entered into or to be 
entered into, or any grant or class of grants 
made or to be made, by or on behalf of that 
executive agency if— 

(1) the agency head has determined that 
the contribution of funds, facilities, and pro- 
prietary information made or to be made by 
the recipient or recipients of such waiver to 
the making of that invention or class of 
inventions so far exceeds, or will so far 
exceed, the contribution made thereto by 
the United States Government that equita- 
ble considerations favor the granting of such 
waiver; and 

(2) the Attorney General has determined 
that the granting of such waiver would not 
facilitate (A) the growth or maintenance 
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of monopolistic control by any person of 
any product or service, or any class of prod- 
ucts or services, offered or to be offered for 
sale in the trade or commerce of the United 
States; or (B) the concentration of economic 
power with respect to any part of the trade 
or commerce of the United States. 

(b) Each such waiver must contain such 
terms and conditions as may be required 
to— 

(1) reserve to the United States an irre- 
vocable license for the practice of such 
invention, and the use of technical infor- 
mation relating thereto, throughout the 
world by or on behalf of the United States 
or any foreign government pursuant to any 
treaty or agreement with the United States; 
and 

(2) insure that the recipient thereof will 
take such action as the Attorney General 
may determine to be required for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the United States. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by— 

(1) inserting at the end of subsection 
201(a) thereof (40 U.S.C. 481) the following 
new sentence: “No such exemption may be 
made with respect to any action taken by 
the Administrator pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Federal Inventions Act.”; and 

(2) inserting at the end of section 302 
thereof (41 U.S.C. 252) the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) All purchases and contracts for prop- 
erty and services shall be made in compli- 
ance with the requirements of the Federal 
Inventions Act.” 

(b) Title 10 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end of section 
2306 thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) All purchases and contracts subject 
to the provisions of this chapter shall be 
made in compliance with the requirements 
of the Federal Inventions Act.” 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 305 of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
(42 U.S.C. 2457) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) All contracts, agreements, arrange- 
ments, conveyances, and grants entered into 
or made by the Administration shall be sub- 
ject to the requirements of the Federal In- 
ventions Act.” 

(ad) Subsections (f) and (j) of section 305 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958 (42 U.S.C. 2457) are repealed. 

(e) Section 306(a) of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958 (42 U.S.C. 
2458) is amended by— 

(1) striking out, in the first sentence 
thereof, the words “(as defined by section 
305)"; and 

(2) amending the second sentence thereof 
to read as follows: “Each application made 
for any such award shall be referred to a 
Contribution Board which shall be estab- 
lished within the Administration.” 

(f) The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is 
amended by striking out section 152 there- 
of (42 U.S.C. 2182), but nothing contained 
in this Act shall affect or impair the provi- 
sions of sections 151, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159, or 160 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2181 and 2183-2190, inclu- 
sive), or any authority conferred upon the 
Atomic Energy Commission by such sections. 

(g) The Act of May 28, 1933 (48 Stat. 58) 
as amended (establishing the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority) is amended by— 

(1) striking out the colon which appears 
first in subsection 5(i) thereof (16 U.S.C. 
831d(i)) and all thereafter down to the 
period at the end of such subsection; and 

(2) adding at the end of the first para- 
graph of subsection 9(b) thereof (16 U.S.C. 
831h(b)) the following new sentence: “All 
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purchases and contracts for supplies or cerv- 
ices shall be made in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Federal Inventions Act.” 

(h) The National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950 is amended by— 

(1) striking out section 12 thereof (42 
U.S.C. 1871); and 

(2) adding at the end of section 15 
thereof (42 U.S.C. 1873) the following new 
subsection: 

“(j) Every contract, lease, grant, agree- 
ment, understanding, or other arrangement 
made or entered into by or on behalf of the 
Foundation shall be subject to the require- 
ments of the Federal Inventions Act.” 

(i) The seventh sentence of section 10(a) 
of the Act of June 29, 1935, as added by sec- 
tion 101 of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 
Stat. 1085, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 427i(a)), 
relating to agricultural research, is amended 
to read as follows: “Any contract, lease, 
grant, agreement, understanding, or other 
arrangement made or entered into pursuant 
to this authority shall be subject to the re- 
quirements of the Federal Inventions Act.” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 6. (a) This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the fourth month beginning 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to any invention related to the per- 
formance of obligations arising under any 
contract or lease entered into or grant made 
by or on behalf of any executive agency other 
than the Atomic Energy Commission or the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration at any time before the effective date 
of this Act, or to any amendment, modifica- 
tion, or extension of any such contract, lease, 
or grant if that amendment, modification, 
or extension is entered into within one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
Each such contract, grant, modification, or 
extension shall be governed by applicable 
law in effect on the day preceding the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I noted with in- 
terest the Senator’s reference, in his very 
illuminating and very important speech, 
in developing and laying the groundwork 
for correcting one of the most serious 
abuses from which this Nation suffers, 
his use of the phrase “‘double standard.” 

I am wondering whether he has noted 
the use of this double standard by the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration in 
many fields, including the field of foreign 
policy. On the one hand the adminis- 
tration tells us that legislation and ap- 
propriations to combat pollution and 
legislation and appropriations for educa- 
tion, for housing, for resource research, 
conservation, and development and for 
much else our people need are wasteful, 
extravagant, unnecessary and would un- 
balance the budget; whereas, we are told, 
identical projects in the foreign field are 
essential and must not be cut by so much 
as a nickel. 

That is not the only field in which 
the double standard is applied by this 
administration. I think, for example, of 
Connelly and Caudle, who were rail- 
roaded to jail by the administration on 
rather dubious evidence; whereas other 
officials of this administration, occupy- 
ing high positions of trust, who have 
acted along this same line, and com- 
mitted for more grievous transgressors, 
were held to be needed, were not pros- 
ecuted and indeed were reluctantly dis- 
missed with a pat on the back. 
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I think of the competition by the De- 
partment of Defense with private enter- 
prise while the administration inveighs 
against such a course although sanction- 
ing it in practice—another example of 
its double standard. 

Many similar illustrations can be 
given, particularly in the field of foreign 
relations, although I do not wish to take 
the time of the Senator from Louisiana 
in the course of the delivery of his very 
fine speech. In other words, profession 
and performance, promise and fulfill- 
ment, do not coincide at all so far as the 
present administration is concerned. I 
have given some striking examples. 

As the Senator from Louisiana has so 
well said, what is the use of having an 
antitrust division in the Department of 
Justice, or what is the use of talking 
about the enforcement of antitrust laws, 
when the present administration is at 
the same time creating patent monopo- 
lies that cost the American public billions 
of dollars? 

I very sincerely hope thai the proposed 
legislation which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is introducing to 
correct this situation will have prompt 
and favorable consideration. If this de- 
sirable legislation cannot be acted upon 
in the present session due to lack of time 
remaining, I hope that in the intervening 
time before the 87th Congress we will 
have its importance propagated so that 
the American people can see how the 
existing policies are used to their dis- 
advantage and that there is need for a 
change. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. When I used the phrase ‘‘dou- 
ble standard” I was happy to note that 
the Senator from Alaska was on the floor, 
because he has been one who has so ably 
pointed out the double standard in other 
fields, particularly in connection with 
foreign aid, as contrasted with domestic 
projects. 

So far as the foreign aid is concerned, 
someone downtown will authorize a proj- 
ect without any idea of what it is going 
to cost, and sometimes there will be 
spent 10 or 20 times the estimated cost 
of the project. 

If, on the other hand, we try to get a 
project constructed in this country, we 
cannot get it authorized unless we can 
prove that it will be paid off several times 
in terms of water use, for example. 

Mr. GRUENING. I was present at the 
executive meeting of the Public Works 
Committee this morning, when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
CurTIs] who is now on the floor, put for- 
ward a project dealing with flood control 
in his State. In connection with such a 
project at home, in the United States, an 
authorization must first be requested of 
the appropriate committee of one House 
of Congress. It must be taken up by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Then it must be approved 
by the full committee. Then it must be 
passed by one House, and then the same 
procedure must be followed in the other 
House. 

However when we come to a flood- 
control project, many times a more 
tremendous project, which is to be built 
in a foreign country, it is decided upon 
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in one of the Government bureaus down- 
town, and Congress is merely asked to 
approve and then to appropriate the 
money in an omnibus foreign aid bill, 
There is, for example, the $515 million 
as Uncle Sam’s share for a project for 
the Indus River area. It may be a 
worthy project, but that foreign project 
is not submitted to the same procedure 
that the excellent project of my friend 
from Nebraska is subjected to. It is au- 
thorized in some bureau downtown, and 
we are told that we must okay it. We 
are told we must give the administration 
a blank check. Of course we are told 
that the project exists, but that is about 
all. We are enjoined to approve it as 
essential for the security of our Nation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; the 
Senator from Alaska probably is familiar 
with the road project in Vietnam, which 
we were told would cost $18 million to 
construct. The latest information is 
that $129 million has already been spent 
on the road, and it is still not completed. 
The Senate sent a committee over there 
to find out why the road was costing so 
much. They wanted to know why it is 
costing so much more than the estimated 
$18 million. When the committee re- 
turned, we were told that if it was going 
to cost that much, it should not have 
been undertaken in the first place, be- 
cause the money could have been spent 
better somewhere else. If a project is 
requested to be constructed in this coun- 
try, for example, in the State of Alaska, 
to develop the great frontier of Alaska, 
the State which is so ably represented by 
the Senator and his colleague, it would 
be necessary first to lay out what the 
project would cost. Then the project 
would have to be approved and justified, 
and proof must be submitted to show 
what good it would do in the develop- 
ment of the area. All those justifica- 
tions would have to be made first before 
the project would be approved. 

On the other hand, on a project ina 
foreign country, far from telling us what 
it would cost, the best estimate we get of 
the cost is something like 10 to 1, and 
after they have worked on it for some 
time and spent $129 million, they say 
that if it was going to cost that much, 
it should not have been justified in the 
first place. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator is 
quite right. We are now being told that 
we must build a road from Rangoon to 
Mandalay, the road immortalized in 
verse and song half a century or more 
ago by Rudyard Kipling. We are now 
being asked to remake that road to 
Mandalay a reality with American 
dollars. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Concerning the patent 
policy of the Defense Department, am 
I correct in understanding the distin- 
guished Senator to say that that policy 
varies with certain other agencies such 
as the National Science Foundation and 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare? 


I agree with 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. Actual- 
ly what seems to be the case is that in 
case where Congress has spoken 
on this subject, Congress has insisted 
that where the taxpayers pay for the 
development and research, the product 
of that research and development should 
pelong to the 180 million taxpayers. 

On the other hand, where administra- 
tive discretion has been permitted—I am 
not criticizing this administration alone, 
pecause this practice has been in effect 
in other administrations as well—where 
discretion has been permitted in the 
administrator as in the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Post Office 
Department, the discretion has been 
used to permit the contractor to get all 
the private patent rights and the pro- 
prietary rights, reserving to the Gov- 
ernment only the relatively free and 
nonexclusive license to have some of 
these things produced for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS. How long has this pol- 
icy been in existence? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It started in 
World War II. 

Mr. CURTIS. Congress has not 
changed it during that time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It has not. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the cases where the 
public does have a greater interest in the 
patent development from Government- 
financed research are cases where legis- 
lation is required? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is talking 
about a policy which sprang up in World 
War II and has continued until the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. I 
pointed out in my previous speech that 
in World War II the Government only 
reluctantly yielded to this policy, because 
a large number of contractors took the 
position that they did not want to do 
the research and development unless 
they could get the private patent rights. 
The Government reluctantly yielded on 
that point. Of course at that time they 
were spending only a few hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Now the amount has 
reached $6 billion. Since that time 
Congress has passed the Atomic Energy 
Act and has provided just the opposite 
kind of policy. It retained all the atomic 
energy rights so that they might be made 
generally available for use by the Gov- 
ernment or to anyone the Government 
desired to license. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it the contention of 
the Senator from Louisiana that the 
situation in the Department of Defense, 
about which the Senator has complained, 
exists because Congress has not acted? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is my con- 
tention that Congress should act on the 
Subject. I am not here to charge dere- 
liction. 

Mr.CURTIS. But action was taken in 
the other cases—atomic energy, agricul- 
ture; and what else? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Public health? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


The 
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Mr. CURTIS. How about the National 
Science Foundation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. The 
National Science Foundation is one 
agency concerning which Congress did 
not act. I believe Congress should act 
in that instance. I am introducing a 
bill which would spell out the standards 
according to which I think the action 
should be taken. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the colloquy which has oc- 
curred during the course of this speech 
may appear at the end of my prepared 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I may re- 
turn once again to the subject of a 
double standard, this is how the Martin 
Co. acts. They have stated that when 
Government funds are involved, they 
permit the subcontractors to retain the 
title to inventions, improvements, and 
discoveries. That is, if the Government 
is paying for research and development 
done by the Martin Co., of Baltimore, the 
Martin Co. will permit the subcontrac- 
tors to retain the title to all the inven- 
tions, improvements, and discoveries for 
their own account. But if the Martin 
Co. spends its own funds, title—and 
everything that goes with it—goes to the 
Martin Co. 

When the Martin Co. is spending the 
money of the taxpayers, they are per- 
fectly willing to have the subcontractors 
retain all the proprietary benefits which 
result from the research. But if the 
Martin Co. is spending its own money, it 
requires that all patent rights belong to 
that company. 

Any company would fire its board of 
directors if the board spent money for 
research and development and then did 
not retain the benefits which came from 
that research and development. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. What the Senator 
has demonstrated is very much in point 
with a question I raised earlier as to 
whether there was any ethical or moral 
justification for this present patent pol- 
icy. As the Senator has pointed out, by 
implication, we like to believe that there 
is an ethical and moral difference be- 
tween the principles which we Americans 
follow in our free society and those of the 
totalitarian system. Apparently there is 
not that difference in this field of pat- 
ent practice, apart from the very practi- 
cal cogent material reasons why our tax- 
payers’ money should not be used to their 
disadvantage. So that both on the 
high plane of ethical and moral ground, 
as well as from a practical standpoint, 
this present policy needs to be reversed, 
and will be reversed if the Senator’s bill 
is acted upon favorably, as I hope it will 
be 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Alaska. Certainly it is 
immoral to tax one businessman to help 
his competitor to develop a new product, 
and then to deny him the opportunity to 
compete with that man in producing the 
product which he has paid his own tax 
money to help develop. One would think 
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that at the very minimum he should have 
an equal opportunity, particularly when 
his competitor has been granted tax 
funds to develop a new product. 

Mr. GRUENING. The allegations of 
the Senator from Louisiana are unan- 
swerable. I hope this subject will re- 
ceive the widest attention and discussion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I noted with inter- 
est that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Louisiana quoted Mr. Brownell, the 
Attorney General of this administration 
in 1956, as warning that the present pat- 
ent policy may well be “one of the major 
factors tending to concentrate economic 
power.” Was that warning followed by 
any recommendation by the administra- 
tion to do something about it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I regret to 
say that it was followed by what I re- 
gard as a general retreat. Although a 
Democratic Attorney General recom- 
mended strongly that these patents, 
which were paid for at public expense, 
should be available to everyone, the Re- 
publican Attorney General, Mr. Brownell, 
made a weaker statement. Now the 
present head of the Antitrust Division 
has stated that certain factors should 
be considered. But by the time he got 
through with his letter to us, it meant 
just about zero. And the President has 
taken no stand at all. 

Then the administration set up a 
study group, which has been studying 
the matter for 2 or 3 years—which, in 
my judgment, is just an excuse for not 
making some sort of recommendation. 

Meanwhile, the study group went to 
the George Washington Patent Founda- 
tion and asked it to make a study and 
to recommend to it what its position 
should be. 

The interesting thing, to me, is that 
the George Washington Patent Founda- 
tion is supported by the private patent 
lawyers, and they have an ax to grind. 
No one has a greater interest in preserv- 
ing a system of taxing the public for 
private advantage than do the patent 
lawyers themselves. 

Mr. GRUENING. Naturally. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If they are 
able to maintain this system, they will 
be in a position to do patent work on 
$6 billion a year of unnecessary patent 
litigation; and I assume that those who 
control this foundation are generally the 
leaders of the American Patent Law 
Association, the bellwethers of which 
seem to be the attorneys for Allis- 
Chalmers Corp., General Electric Corp., 
and other large corporations. 

The impression I have gained is that 
those who demand this unconscionable 
advantage are not so much those in big 
business as their patent lawyers. Most 
big businessmen with whom I have dis- 
cussed the matter have quite readily con- 
ceded to me that what is sauce for the 
goose is also sauce for the gander; that 
if they employed someone to do research 
and development work for them, they 
would insist on retaining the patent 
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rights for their company; and that it is 
logical for the Government to proceed 
on the same basis. 

Mr. GRUENING. 
deniably so. 

I would say that this example of the 
misapplication of public expenditures is 
not the only instance of this sort. The 
Department of Defense, which seems to 
be the chief offender in this patent busi- 
ness, is now engaging in monopolizing 
the oxygen business, although a number 
of private firms have for some time been 
engaged in that business; and the Gov- 
ment, which preaches that there should 
be no Government competition with pri- 
vate business, is engaged in that field— 
in other words, as the Senator from 
Louisiana has said, is now talking out 
of both sides of its mouth; and the head 
of the Antitrust Division is talking out 
of both sides of his mouth, but appears 
to be saying nothing out of either side. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Alaska is correct. 

I have pointed out how certain of these 
large concerns have their patent lawyers, 
who, in turn, are joining in the drive to 
try to preserve a system under which the 
private contractors will have the patent 
benefits from the work done by means of 
public expenditures of $6 billion a year— 
with the result that the public has to pay 
high, monopolistic prices for 17, 34, or 
51 years thereafter—for as long as these 
patents and the improvements can be 
extended. In that way the public has 
to pay for many years to come for what 
the public has already paid for; and I 
stated that certain influential patent 
lawyers are in large measure determin- 
ing the Government’s position in connec- 
tion with this matter. 

I have here, fortunately, a copy of two 
letters sent by the American Patent Law 
Association to its members, relating to a 
meeting at which this particular prob- 
lem was discussed. Let usfaceit. They 
have an important ax to grind. Patent 
lawyers probably make as much out of 
this as anybody. A meeting was held at 
which were present Mr. Paul R. Ames, 
who, I understand, is attorney for Stand- 
ard Oil; Mr. T. L. Bowes, attorney for 
Westinghouse; Mr. Gavin M. Crawford, 
who I believe represents Westinghouse; 
Mr. Howard I. Forman, attorney for 
Rohm & Haas Co.; Mr. Robert Gotts- 
chalk, attorney for Standard Oil; Mr. 
Ray M. Harris, attorney for NASA; Mr. 
H. Hume Mathews, attorney for Air Re- 
duction Co.; Mr. Frank L. Neuhauser, 
attorney for General Electric; Mr. David 
A. Rich, attorney for Sanders Associa- 
tion, Inc.; Mr. Benjamin G. Weil, attor- 
ney for the Martin Co.; Mr. Hugh S. 
Wertz, attorney for Bell Laboratories, 
and Mr. Kimball S. Wyman, attorney for 
Allis-Chalmers. 

These gentlemen discussed this matter, 
and their activities were directed toward 
an effort to get the law changed so they 
would get the patent rights on space and 
aeronautics developments. 

Mr. Neuhauser and Mr. Wyman, I be- 
lieve, made speeches along this line. It 
was resolved that they should proceed 
with this kind of effort to get patents 
resulting from expenditures of Govern- 
ment money on research. 


I think that is un- 
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I was pleased to see that my interest in 
trying to protect the public interest in 
the matter merited their attention. They 
have written and informed a rather con- 
siderable number of companies who were 
benefiting from this gigantic expendi- 
ture of public moneys that they should 
write their Representatives and Senators 
to see that nothing came of the efforts 
to give the Government the patent 
rights. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters to which I have 
referred be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

Thore being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN PATENT LAW ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1960. 
To: Members of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Patent Policies. 
From: Howard I. Forman, chairman. 
GENTLEMEN: The following is a report on 
the meeting of our committee on Friday, 
April 29, 1960, which was held in Rivers suite 
D of the Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel. The fol- 
lowing persons were listed on the attendance 
register: 
MEMBERS 


Paul R. Ames, Standard Oil. 

T. L. Bowes, Westinghouse. 

Gavin M. Crawford, Westinghouse. 
Howard I. Forman, Rohm & Haas Co. 
Robert Gottschalk, Standard Oil. 

H. Fredrick Hamann, NASA. 

Ray M. Harrick, NASA. 

Melvin R. Jenney, Whitten & Holden. 
H. Hume Mathews, Air Reduction Co. 
Frank L. Neuhauser, General Electric. 
David A. Rich, Sanders Associates, Inc. 
Benjamin G. Weil, the Martin Co. 
Hugh S. Wertz, Bell Laboratories. 
Kimball S. Wyman, Allis-Chalmers. 


GUESTS 


Reynold Bennett, National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York, N.Y. 

James P. Burns, chairman, National 
Council’s Government Patent Policy Study 
Committee. 

Donald L. Dickerson, Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
New York, N.Y. 

John W. Gaines, Webb, Mackey & Burden, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Elmer J. Gorn, Raytheon Co., Waltham, 
Mass. 

Joseph E. Kerwin, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Roberts B. Larson, Larson & Taylor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Lyle S. Motley, Borg-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Frederick M. Murdock, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Joseph C. Schwalbach, Carpenter, Abbott, 
Coulter & Kinney, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hon. Arthur M. Smith, U.S. Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, Washington, D.C. 

George W. Talburtt, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 

William H. Webb, Webb, Mackay & Burden, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENDA AND ACTION TAKEN 


The chairman opened with a brief report 
on the disposition of two resolutions ap- 
proved by the committee at its meeting on 
January 20, 1960, and referred to Frank Neu- 
hauser, our board liaison member, for pres- 
entation to the board of managers. The first 
resolution, which, in effect, reaffirmed the 
association’s earlier stated position advocat- 
ing amendments to the patent provisions in 
the Space Act of 1958 be considered by the 
board as requiring no further action. The 
second resolution, which proposed estab- 
lishment of an ad hoc committee from mem- 
bers of the legislation and Government pat- 
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ent policies committees to furnish repre- 
sentatives on short notice to appear at hear- 
ings of Congress, was considered by the 
board as requiring no action, for the reason 
that both committees can make such an ar- 
rangement on their own. The board com- 
mended our committee for its action ang 
recommended that the chairmen of both 
committees get together on this suggestion, 
and this has been done. 
* * * * * 


ITEM 6 


Subcommittee No. 1; “Distribution of 
rights to inventions arising from Govern- 
ment-sponsored research”: The chairman 
explained that this subcommittee had done 
an excellent job, but the complexities of its 
subject matter were such that in order to 
decide what further action should be taken 
it was deemed desirable to have additional 
information presented in the form of pre- 
pared talks. He then introduced Frank 
Neuhauser who gave the first talk, succes- 
sively followed by Kimball Wyman and Ray 
Harris. The talks were so well received that 
it was decided to have them reproduced and 
distributed to all the members of the com- 
mittee. Afterward, it was decided to ask 
Mr. Webb and Miss Gauer to authorize and 
arrange for printing of the talks in the 
APLA Bulletin at the earliest opportunity, 
in order that the entire membership of the 
association could have the benefit thereof. 

Before the discussion on the talks and the 
subject matter of the subcommittee’s work, 
the chairman read a letter from William R. 
Lane dated April 11, 1960, which proposed 
that our committee undertake a study with 
a view toward recommending what should 
be done with patents owned by the Govern- 
ment (e.g., license them royalty free, license 
them for royalties, dedicate them to the 
public, etc.). This was done in order to 
have his proposal included in the closely 
related subject matter of the three talks and 
the subcommittee’s field of interest. 

A lengthy discussion ensued and three mo- 
tions were introduced and carried, two of 
them proposing resolutions to be transmitted 
to the board of managers for action. The 
first resolution, which was submitted by 
Paul Ames, is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the American Patent Law 
Association commend the Mitchell Subcom- 
mittee on Patents and Inventions of the 
House Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics for the manner in which it conducted 
the hearings on the patent provisions of the 
bill proposed by the Honorable OVERTON 
Brooks to amend the Space Act of 1958, and 
on the report issued as a result of those 
hearings under date of March 8, 1960. While 
the American Patent Law Association would 
have preferred to have seen the Mitchell 
subcommittee recommend a position in line 
with the APLA’s stated position, and while 
not necessarily agreeing with some of the 
conclusions expressed in the subcommittee’s 
report, the APLA supports and urges the 
passage of the Brooks bill.” 

This resolution was unanimously passed. 
It will be referred to Frank Neuhauser for 
presentation to the board of managers. 

The second resolution, which was sub- 
mitted by Kimball Wyman, was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the public interest will 
be best served and the purpose of the patent 
system best achieved by the vestment of title 
to all inventions made by contractors in ful- 
filling research and development contracts, 
financed in whole or in part by the Govern- 
ment, in said contractors: Provided, however, 
That said title shall be subject to a non- 
exclusive license in the Government for Gov- 
ernment purposes; Provided further, That if 
any said inventions shall be declared af- 
fected with a public interest in accordance 
with the following principles: 

“1. The activities to which the patent li- 
cense is proposed to be applied by such ap- 
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plicant are of primary importance and the 
furtherance of policies and purposes of Gov- 
ernment; and 

“9. The licensing of such invention or dis- 
covery is of primary importance to the needs 
of an applicant for a patent license in fur- 
therance of the policies and purposes recited 
in (1); and 

“3. The said applicant cannot otherwise 
obtain a patent license from the owner of the 
said patent on reasonable royalty terms for 
the intended use of the patent to be made by 
such applicant; and 

“4. The policies and purposes of Govern- 
ment recited in (1) cannot be adequately 
served unless the said applicant is granted 
a license. 

“Then the said inventions shall be made 
subject to the grant of nonexclusive licenses 
on royalty terms and on conditions deemed 
reasonable to the patent owner.” 

This resolution was passed with the fur- 
ther proviso (which was added during the 
discussion) that it be referred to the board 
of managers as an indication of the principles 
favored by the committee and not as an item 
which is to be considered for early action and 

ible publication as an official representa- 
tion of the association. 

The final motion was that subcommittee 
No. 1 be reconstituted, since the chairman, 
Kimball Wyman, had indicated that he could 
no longer serve in that capacity because of 
the pressure of his other duties, and that the 
group shall be considerably expanded so as 
to be able to carry out a number of programs 
simultaneously. This motion was unani- 
mously carried. 

ITEM 7 


Benjamin Weil gave a brief résumé of a 
discussion he recently had with members of 
Senator O’MAHONEY’s staff concerning the 
meaning of certain items in a survey letter 
which the Senator had recently sent to 
various companies concerning patents, par- 
ticularly with regard to inventions arising 
out of contracts had with the Government. 
Apparently, until it was brought to their 
attention, O’MaHONEY’s staff was not aware 
of the significance of some of the questions 
on fiscal matters which were raised in the 
letter. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that our 
committee made tremendous forward strides 
at the Pittsburgh meeting, particularly in 
the area of the subjects considered by our 
Subcommittee No. 1. The principal accom- 
plishment seemed to be a meeting of the 
minds that: (1) some compromise with re- 
gard to our previous position may have to 
be made in the face of the tremendous oppo- 
sition we face in Congress, and in view of 
the comments made by the members of the 
Mitchell subcommittee who generally appear 
sympathetic to our views; (2) a compromise 
can be proposed which will yield some minor 
ground but which may have the effect of re- 
inforcing our defenses against attack on the 
patent system itself; and (3) an affirmative 
approach must be developed expounding 
“reforms” of our own rather than adhering 
to a negative approach in which we maintain 
no change is needed of any kind. 

The attack on Federal patent policies is 
quite obviously part of an attack on our 
patent system as we have known it to date. 
If there has been any doubt on this score it 
may be resolved by reference to the 17-page 
tirade by Senator Lone which appeared in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD of May 3, 1960, 
on pages 9215-9228 and on May 4, 1960, pages 
9378-9380. I hope to obtain and send copies 
of that speech to each of you soon. 

In the meantime, our work will go for- 
ward with the objective of developing a spe- 
cific approach to the problem posed by Sen- 
ator Lone and the adherents to his views. 
Acting on the committee’s stipulation, there 
has been newly established Subcommittee 
No. 1-A on “Rights In Inventions Arising 
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From Government-Sponsored Research” un- 
der the chairmanship of Ray Harris. It is 
hoped that the new subcommittee will make 
its report in time for action before the Octo- 
ber meeting of the association. 

I wish to acknowledge, with grateful ap- 
preciation, the cooperation of H. Fredrick 
Hamann in acting as Secretary at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting and providing me with ex- 
cellent minutes. Also, my thanks to Frank 
Neuhauser, Kimball Wyman, and Ray Harris 
who, by their excellent talks, set the stage 
for the deliberations and actions which fol- 
lowed. 


AMERICAN PATENT LAw ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 12,1960. 
To: Members of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Patent Policies. 
From: Howard I. Forman, chairman. 

GENTLEMEN: Near the end of my ‘letter 
No. 11 mention was made of a tremendous 
blast by Senator Lone of Louisiana on the 
subject of Federal patent policies. He made 
his long and caustic statement on the floor 
of the Senate on May 3 and 4, 1960. His 
remarks were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for those 2 days in 17 pages from 
9215 to 9228 and 9378 to 9380. 

Mimeographed copies of Senator LoNG’s 
speech, as it appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD of May 3, have been procured from 
his office. One copy is enclosed for your files. 
However, if you can get a look at the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for May 4, you should 
examine Lone’s list of 300 companies and 
installations receiving largest amounts of 
military research and development contracts 
in the fiscal years 1954-56. Also appearing 
in that issue, and in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for May 5, are letters from the following 
persons praising Senator Lone for his stand: 

Senator JAMES E. Murray, Democrat, of 
Montana. 

Senator LIsTerR HILL, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut. 

Senator OREN E. LonG, Democrat, of Hawaii. 

Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, Republican, of 
North Dakota. 

Senator ALBERT GORE, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee. 

Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, Democrat, of New 
Mexico. 

Senator CLair ENGLE, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative JaMEs H. Morrison, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana. 

It is suggested that you study LOoNG’s 
speech carefully. When you do, you might 
keep these thoughts in mind for possible ac- 
tion which could be taken: 

1. Consider recommendations for a course 
of action which you think our committee 
should pursue and advise me of same with a 
copy to Ray M. Harris, chairman of sub- 
committee 1-A on “Rights to inventions 
arising from Government-sponsored re- 
search.” 

2. Consider contacting your local patent 
law associations and recommending a course 
of action which they should take. 

3. Consider contacting your own Senators 
and Congressman, and asking your clients 
to do likewise (particularly if you or your 
clients are constituents of any of the persons 
listed above). 

4. Consider other actions which you be- 
lieve should be taken at this time either 
to refute Senator LONG’s charges directly or 
to acquaint others in Congress with the fal- 
lacies in some of LONG’s statements. 

Your attention is invited to H.R. 12049, a 
bill by Mr. Brooks of Louisiana, which was 
introduced on May 38, 1960. It is a clean bill 
based on the changes recommended in the 
Mitchell subcommittee report with which 
you are all familiar. It is understood that 
this bill may be reported out of committee 
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soon, perhaps by the time you receive this 
letter. 

Your attention also in invited to HR. 
10809 which Senator Lone of Louisiana 
placed in the legislative hopper (Calendar 
No. 1333) on May 2, 1960, as an amendment 
he proposes to introduce to H.R. 10809 (the 
original Brooks bill which is superseded by 
H.R. 12049). 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. The $6 billion that 
would be saved to the public by the 
adoption of the legislation propesed by 
the junior Senator from Louisiana might 
help balance the budget and even give 
us a surplus going beyond even the $4 
billion which the President held up so 
alluringly as something which we might 
save if the Nation were willing to forego 
some of the benefits which many of us 
think our domestic economy and social 
welfare need. It would not only be of 
public benefit and redound indirectly to 
the benefit of the Treasury, but it would 
work a great moral and ethical principle 
which we need in this country. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would do 
that. In many instances, the savings 
would be hidden savings. The very 
thing we are doing here would result in 
costing the public and the taxpayers 
more than $30 billion over the next 25 
or 30 years as a result of the higher costs 
the people would have to pay to the 
monopolies, which would charge much 
higher prices than the people would be 
charged if there had been effective com- 
petition. 





THE TIDAL WAVE TRAGEDY AT HA- 
WAIT EMPHASIZES NEED FOR SEA- 
WALL AT HILO 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, while I was 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, last week, 
a great disaster struck the State of Ha- 
waii. The series of earthquakes in Chile 
caused seismic waves, more popularly 
termed tidal waves, all over the Pacific 
Ocean. When the seismic wave or tsu- 
nami or tidal wave hit my State of 
Hawaii, more than $50 million damages 
were caused in a matter of minutes. 
The exact number of dead has up to 
this minute numbered 57 persons. More 
than 200 have been injured. 

The big island of Hawaii suffered the 
greatest blow. Almost all of the dam- 
ages of $50 million occurred here. The 
island of Oahu suffered damages in the 
neighborhood of $250,000 to about 50 
homes. The estimated damage on the 
island of Maui to homes, cannery plant, 
and dock and waterfront facilities is es- 
timated at $1,500,000. On the island of 
Molokai, four homes were demolished 
and three homes and six fish ponds were 
damaged for an overall estimated loss 
of $25,000. On the island of Kauai only 
several beach homes were damaged. 

The city of Hilo, on the island of Ha- 
waii, the second largest city in the State 
of Hawaii, is in shambles. Buildings 
were knocked over as if they were match- 
sticks. Large trees were uprooted. 
Hundreds of businesses and homes were 
wiped out. Electricity and telephone 
services were disrupted. Almost every 
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parking meter was bent to the ground. 
Hilo is a city of sorrow, of death, of 
debris, of mud and devastation. 

This destruction was indeed a most 
regrettable catastrophe of the first order. 
I know that I express the feeling of my 
colleagues in the Senate when I say we 
are deeply grieved at the loss of the lives 
of so many of our people in this disaster. 
I know my colleagues join me in convey- 
ing our heartfelt condolences to the fam- 
lies who have suffered from the great 
loss of their loved ones. I know my col- 
leagues would like to have me express 
also their regrets to all those who have 
suffered property losses. 

The city of Hilo on the big island of 
Hawaii will have to be rebuilt for the sec- 
ond time within 14 years. This last tidal 
wave was the 42d to reach Hawaii in re- 
corded history. Some were mere ripples 
which added only inches to the water 
level. Others were 50-foot monsters 
which took tremendous tolls in loss of life 
and human suffering. The most terri- 
ble of all occurred on April 1, 1946. It 
was Hawaii’s worst natural disaster. 
Born of a mighty earthquake off the 
Aleutian Islands at 1:59 that morning, 
a series of waves rolled southward, 1,800 
miles across the Pacific at a speed of 490 
miles an hour and crashed without warn- 
ing into the north coast of the big island 
of Hawaii at 6:45 am. The other is- 
lands were hit minutes later. The final 
toll was 159 dead, 163 injured, some 
5,000 homeless. Territorywide damage 
amounted to $25 million. The most 
tragic destruction was in Hilo and along 
the Hamakua coast. The big island 
counted 121 dead including 23 persons 
who were swept out to sea at Laupahoe- 
hoe. Six died in Oahu, 18 on Maui, 14 on 
Kauai. The waves, which in places 
reached heights of 55 feet, crumbled 
homes, business houses, wharves, and 
boats. They tore up streets and cane- 
flelds. Hilo’s front area was a shambles. 
The waves picked up wooden buildings 
from one side of Hilo’s Kamehameha 
Avenue and smashed them against con- 
crete structures on the other side. 
Three- and four-story apartment and 
tenement buildings disappeared. Dam- 
age was heavy along coastal areas of 
other islands but was nothing in com- 
parison to Hilo. 

Out of the 1946 disaster came the 
present method of warning the islanders 
of approaching tidal waves. Spurred by 
the tragedy, the Federal Government set 
up an elaborate tidal wave warning sys- 
tem in the Pacific. This alerted is- 
landers hours in advance. 

It was unfortunate that many -people 
in Hawaii, after having been warned of 
the impending danger, regarded the mat- 
ter lightly and did not vacate their 
homes. Many of those who died would 
now be living had they heeded the warn- 
ing, and a large part of the estimated 
$50 million destruction of property also 
could have been prevented by a protec- 
tive sea wall. The Corps of Engineers 
estimates that 90 percent of the destruc- 
tion at Hilo could have been avoided 
had there been a protective sea wall ap- 
proximately 2 miles long and 22 feet in 
height. Such a sea wall would cost be- 
tween $5 million and $7 million. 
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At this morning’s meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the Senate, at 
my urgent request, this project was au- 
thorized as a project of great emergency. 
I ask my colleagues for their support, so 
that the necessary funds may be ap- 
propriated as soon as possible. 

I should like to commend at this time 
officials of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments for the fine work which they have 
done to alleviate the suffering of the 
people of Hawaii. I should like also to 
commend the many individuals and 
private organizations who also gave im- 
mediate assistance; the Coast Guard, for 
alerting owners of large and small craft 
of the impending danger; the U.S. Navy 
in supplying electrical power to Hilo; and 
the U.S. Army in offering equipment and 
personnel. The Hawaii National Guard 
rendered invaluable assistance in guard- 
ing against pilferage and is now helping 
in the tremendous job of cleaning up the 
devastated area. 

On the night of the disaster the head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross in 
Washington immediately organized a 
team to be dispatched to Hawaii and this 
organization has since been providing to 
our people very helpful and commendable 
service. 

In Washington, D.C., the Small Busi- 
ness Administration declared the State 
of Hawaii a major disaster area and the 
Department of Agriculture reminded 
farmers on the island of Hawaii that 
they were still eligible for emergency 
loans from the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration as a result of the March 4, 1960, 
declaration of the island as a disaster 
area following the volcano eruptions 
which occurred earlier this year. 

When the President declared Hawaii a 
major disaster area on Wednesday, May 
25, in reply to the request by my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. Lone], Gov. Wil- 
liam F. Quinn and myself, other Federal 
agencies swung into action under the 
direction of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. 

On behalf of the people of Hawaii, I 
wish to express my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion to all of the officials of our Govern- 
ment and to all persons and organiza- 
tions who have contributed and who are 
contributing help to us. 

In behalf of the people of Hawaii, I 
ask that necessary funds be immediately 
appropriated for a protective seawall for 
the city of Hilo so that there will be no 
repetition of this great castastrophe 
which has taken a toll of 57 lives, caused 
injury to more than 200 people, and 
caused over $50 million of property 


damage. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 


Mr.CURTIS. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Hawaii should be commended 
for his statement, as well as for the 
prompt action which was taken by the 
Committee on Public Works. I am de- 
lighted that the Senator has referred to 
the sympathy of the entire Senate to- 
ward the people who have lost their 
loved ones and have suffered injury or 
property loss. I am intensely interested 
in what the Senator has had to say, be- 
cause it is absolutely accurate; it is much 
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less expensive to prevent something from 
happening than to repair the damage 
after a disaster. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska for his very kind 
words. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MOSS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the senior Senator from Virginia with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





OVERALL LIMITATION ON FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10087) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
taxpayers to elect an overall limitation 
on the foreign tax credit. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the pending bill, H.R. 10087, relates to 
the overall limitation on foreign tax 
credit. It amends the Internal Revenue 
Code to permit taxpayers to elect an 
overall limitation on the foreign tax 
credit. The overall limitation has the 
effect of permitting taxpayers to treat 
the taxes of the various foreign coun- 
tries collectively, rather than separately 
for each country. 

Under present law, the amount of for- 
eign tax which may be credited against 
U.S. tax is restricted by a so-called per- 
country limitation, with a provision for 
a@ 2-year carryback and 5-year carry- 
forward of unused credits. 

H.R. 10087, as passed by the House, 
permitted taxpayers to elect, at 5-year 
intervals, to apply either the overall 
limitation or the per-country limitation 
in computing the foreign tax credit. The 
same method was required to be followed 
for at least 5 years unless the Secre- 
tary or his delegate consented to an 
earlier change. In addition, the carry- 
back and carryover provision was amend- 
ed to permit unused credits from a per- 
country year to be carried back and for- 
ward to either per-country years or over- 
all years, but the overall limitation could 
only have been carried back or forward 
to other years where the same overall 
limitation was applied. 

The committee has amended the House 
bill in several respects. Like the House 
bill, the committee bill permits taxpayers 
to elect the overall limitation in lieu of 
the per-country limitation, but once 
made, the election shall be binding until 
the Secretary or his delegate gives his 
consent to change. The committee has 
been assured that the Secretary will be 
reasonable in exercising this authority 
and will permit taxpayers to shift to the 
per-country limitation where they are 
about to enter substantial operations in 
a new foreign country which may prove 
quite risky with the possibility of loss for 
a number of years. Also, it is under- 
stood that he will permit taxpayers to 
shift back to the per-country limitation 
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where substantial losses are realized 
with respect to existing investments be- 
cause of nationalization, expropriation, 
or war. 

The committee bill provides special 
rules where an affiliated group of cor- 
porations file a consolidated return and 
among the corporations included in the 
group are one or more Western Hemi- 
sphere trade corporations. Under these 
rules unused credits attributable to the 
income of a Western Hemisphere trade 
corporation which is taxed by the United 
States at 38 percent could not be used 
to offset the U.S. tax of 52 percent on 
income from other foreign countries. 
However, if the Western Hemisphere 
trade corporation pays foreign taxes 
greater than the regular U.S. tax, the 
excess could be used to offset U.S. tax 
on income from other foreign countries. 

The committee has also amended the 
carryback and carryforward provisions 
of the House bill so that unused credits 
from a per-country year may not be car- 
ried back and forward to overall years. 
Under the committee bill, as under pres- 
ent law and the House bill, unused 
credits from a per-country year may be 
carried back or forward to other per- 
country years. Unused credits from an 
overall year may be carried back and 
forward only to other overall years. 

The House bill involved a revenue loss 
of approximately $20 to $40 million. 
The committee amendments reduce this 
revenue loss to between $15 and $20 mil- 
lion. The Treasury Department has in- 
dicated that it has no objections to the 
bill as amended by the committee. 

Section 5 of the bill was added by the 
committee. It excludes from gross in- 
come reimbursements for moving ex- 
penses received by employees of certain 
corporations formed exclusively to op- 
erate laboratories for the Atomic Energy 
Commission unless the employees were 
advised at the time of their employment 
that this reimbursement was taxable. 
By its terms, section 5 applies only for 
the period from 1950 to the date of en- 
actment of this act. This amendment 
was added by the Senate to the Tech- 
nical Amendments Act of 1958 but was 
deleted in the conference because the 
Treasury Department objected to it. 
The Treasury Department has now in- 
dicated that it does not object to the 
enactment of this provision. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRUENING in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
after line 10, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

If refund or credit of any overpayment 
resulting from the application of this section 
is prevented on the date of enactment of 
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this act, or within six months after such 
date, by the operation of any law or rule 
of law (other than chapter 74 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, relating to 
closing agreements and compromises, and 
the corresponding provisions of prior law), 
refund or credit of such overpayment may, 
nevertheless, be made or allowed if claim 
therefor is filed within six months after such 
date. No interest shall be paid or allowed 
on any overpayment resulting from the ap- 
plication of the preceding sentence. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement I have prepared 
upon this amendment. I hope the chair- 
man of the committee will agree to the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 

Section 5 of the pending bill was added 
at my request to afford relief to certain 
employees who incurred moving expenses to 
engage in research, development, and produc- 
tion tasks for a nonprofit corporation work- 
ing under contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion under the contract reimburses such 
nonprofit corporation for all costs and ex- 
penses of its operation. Section 5, as re- 
ported by our committee, does not require 
the reimbursement of moving expenses to 
the employees of such nonprofit corpora- 
tions to be included in the income of such 
employees, unless the particular employee 
was advised by an authorized official of the 
nonprofit corporation that the amount of 
such reimbursement should be included in 
his gross income. This matter was taken 
care of by the Senate in an amendment to 
the Technical Amendments Act of 1958, but 
because of questions by the Treasury De- 
partment, it was deleted in conference. 

The Treasury Department having now ex- 
pressed no objection, the Senate Finance 
Committee, in section 5, has adopted the 
same amendment. However, I have recently 
learned that some of the employees to be 
benefited by the section cannot now avail 
themselves of its provisions because of the 
possible expiration of the 3-year period of 
limitations on the allowance of claims for 
refunds. They were not confronted with 
this bar when the Senate adopted the 
amendment in 1958. 

To remove this restriction in such a sit- 
uation, the amendment which I now offer 
permits such employees whose claims are 
now barred by the running of the statute of 
limitations to secure a refund of their reim- 
bursed expenses if claim for refund is filed 
within 6 months after date of enactment of 
the act. In the case of such barred claims, 
no interest is payable on the amount to be 
refunded under my amendment. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the committee, I accept 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer two 
amendments, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. They are desig- 
nated ‘‘5-27-60—A” and “5-27-60—B.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


Sec. 6. Information with respect to certain 
foreign corporations. 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—Subpart A of part LI 
of subchapter A of chapter 61 (relating to in- 
formation concerning persons subject to spe- 
cial provisions) is amended by redesignating 
section 6038 as 6039, and by inserting after 
section 6037 the following new section: 


“Sec. 6038. Information with respect to cer- 
tain foreign corporations. 


“(a) REQUIREMENT.— 

““(1) IN GENERAL.—If a domestic corpora- 
tion controls any foreign corporation, it shall 
furnish such information with respect to 
such foreign corporation, and with respect 
to any foreign subsidiary of such foreign cor- 
poration, as the Secretary or his delegate pre- 
scribe by forms or regulations as necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the income 
tax laws. 

“(2) LIMITATIONS, ETC.—The information 
required by paragraph (1) shall be fur- 
nished— 

“(A) in the case of the foreign corpora- 
tion, for its taxable year ending with or with- 
in the domestic corporation’s taxable year, 
and 

“(B) in the case of any foreign subsidiary 
of such foreign corporation, for such sub- 
sidiary’s taxable year ending with or within 
such foreign corporation’s taxable year. 


The information required by this subsection 
shall be furnished at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
by regulations prescribe; but no information 
shall be required to be furnished under this 
subsection with respect to any corporation 
for any taxable year unless such information 
is of a character which was required to be 
furnished under the forms or regulations in 
effect on the first day of such taxable year. 

“(b) Errect oF FaAILuRE To FURNISH INFOR- 
MATION.—If, before the expiration of the time 
prescribed for furnishing the information re- 
quired by subsection (a), the domestic 
corporation does not satisfy the require- 
ments of subsection (a) with respect to the 
foreign corporation and each subsidiary de- 
scribed in subsection (a), then no credit 
shall be allowable under section 902 (relating 
to foreign tax credit for corporate stock- 
holder in foreign corporation) to any person 
in respect of taxes paid (or deemed paid) 
by the foreign corporation or by any sub- 
sidiary referred to in subsection (a) for its 
taxable year described in subsection (a) (2). 

“(c) CONTROL, ETc.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) A domestic corporation shall be 
deemed to be in control of a foreign cor- 
poration if it owns more than 50 percent of 
the voting stock of such foreign corporation. 

“(2) A corporation shall be treated as a 
subsidiary of a foreign corporation if the 
later corporation owns more than 50 percent 
of the voting stock of such corporation.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for such subpart 
is amended by striking out the last line and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 6038. Information with respect to cer- 
tain foreign corporations. 
“Sec. 6039. Cross references.” 

(2) Section 902 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For denial of credit with respect to divi- 
dends paid out of accumulated profits for 
years for which certain information was not 
furnished, see section 6038(b).” 
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At the appropriate place in the bill, it 
is proposed to add the following new 
sections: 

Src. 6. Section 6046 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6046. Returns as to creation or organ- 
ization, or reorganization, of 
foreign corporations. 

“(a) GENERAL Rute.—On or before the 
90th day after the creation or organization, 
or reorganization, of any foreign corpora- 
tion— 

“(1) Each United States citizen or resi- 
dent who was an officer or director of the 
corporation at any time within 60 days after 
the creation or organization, or reorganiza- 
tion thereof, and 

“(2) Each United States shareholder of 
the corporation by or for whom, at any time 
within 60 days after the creation or organiza- 
tion or reorganization of the corporation, 
5 percent or more in value of the stock of 
the corporation then outstanding was owned 
directly or indirectly (including, in the case 
of an individual, stock owned by members 
of his family), 
shall make a return in compliance with the 
provisions of subsection (b). 

“(b) Form AND CONTENTS OF RETURNS.— 
The returns required by subsection (a) shall 
be in such form and shall set forth, in respect 
of the foreign corporation, such information 
as the Secretary or his delegate prescribes 
by forms or regulations as necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of the income 
tax laws. 

“(c) MEANING OF TERMS.—For the purpose 
of this section— 

“(1) UNTrep STATES SHAREHOLDER.—The 
term ‘United States shareholder’ includes 
a citizen or resident of the United States, a 
domestic corporation, a domestic partner- 
ship or an estate or trust (other than an 
estate or trust the gross income of which 
under subtitle A includes only income from 
sources within the United States). 

(2) MEMBERS OF FAMILY.—The family of 
an individual shall be considered as including 
only his brothers and sisters (whether by 
the whole or half blood), spouse, ancestors, 
and lineal descendants.” 

Sec. 7. The amendment made by section 
6 shall apply only with respect to foreign 
corporations created or organized, or reor- 
ganized, after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS DEALING WITH 

REPORTS 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, some of 
the most flagrant abuses being practiced 
today center around the creation, col- 
lapsing of corporations, transfer of 
funds, and other manipulations of for- 
eign subsidiaries of domestic corpora- 
tions. 

Through the use of third country tax 
havens and other devices, the payment of 
dividends to the parent company in the 
United States may be delayed for many 
years, ordinary income may be con- 
verted into capital, and funds may be 
moved about much as the carnival pres- 
tidigitator plays the shell game. The 
Treasury and the Internal Revenue 
Service never know under which shell, if 
any, certain transactions may be found. 

In order for the Treasury even to know 
what is going on—and this does not nec- 
essarily mean anything can be done to 
stop these manipulations as they occur— 
an improvement in reporting is vital. 

I am offering two amendments to ac- 
complish changes in this area. The first 
amendment adds a new section 6038 in 
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chapter 61 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. The new section provides that 
a domestic corporation which controls a 
foreign corporation must furnish with 
respect to that corporation and any con- 
trolled foreign subsidiary of that corpo- 
ration such information as the Secretary 
of the Treasury prescribes by forms or 
regulation as necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the income tax laws. If 
the domestic corporation fails to furnish 
the required information for any year, 
then no foreign tax credit is allowed 
under section 902 in respect of dividends 
distributed by the foreign corporation 
out of profits accumulated during that 
year. The section applies only where 
the domestic corporation has more than 
a 50-percent stock interest in the for- 
eign corporation. Similarly, informa- 
tion is required with respect to a foreign 
subsidiary of that foreign corporation 
only if the latter has in turn more than 
a 50-percent stock interest in its sub- 
sidiary. 

Under present law, information is 
available with respect to foreign sub- 
sidiaries only for a year in which the 
domestic parent receives a dividend and 
it is limited to proof of the credit 
claimed. If the subsidiary does not dis- 
tribute a dividend, no information is re- 
quired. By contrast, the new section 
6038 would disallow the foreign tax 
credit attributable to the profits accu- 
mulated during any year for which in- 
formation was not furnished. Thus, as 
a practical matter, the domestic cor- 
poration must file an information return 
annually in order to preserve its indirect 
credit under section 902. 

My second amendment deals with the 
returns required from persons perform- 
ing services in connection with the crea- 
tion of foreign corporations. The pres- 
ent provision requires that every attor- 
ney, accountant, fiduciary, and so forth, 
or other person who advises as to the 
creation of a foreign corporation file a 
return as provided by the regulations 
within 30 days after organization of the 
corporation. While each person must 
return all the information within his 
knowledge or control, the regulations 
provide that an attorney need not fur- 
nish any information which he has ob- 
tained by virtue of the attorney-client 
relationship. For this reason, the exist- 
ing section 6046 has had little if any 
practical effect. Attorneys contend that 
the information required is the subject of 
privileged communication with their 
clients and those not entitled to claim 
the privilege contend that they have 
merely given general advice or per- 
formed clerical services and therefore 
possess no substantive information. 

In order to obtain more comprehensive 
information concerning a greater num- 
ber of foreign corporate organizations 
than is available under the present sec- 
tion 6046, the section is amended to re- 
quire returns relating to the organization 
of foreign corporations to be made by 
every citizen or resident of the United 
States who was an officer or director of 
the corporation within 60 days after its 
creation and by every U.S. shareholder 
of the corporation owning at least 5 per- 
cent of its outstanding stock within 60 
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days following the organization. This 
amendment eliminates from the section 
the problem resulting from privilegeq 
communications and places the responsi- 
bility for returns with those persons who 
are most likely to have within their pos- 
session the information desired. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
officials in the Treasury Department and 
in the Internal Revenue Service are mak- 
ing every effort to carry out their jobs 
and to enforce the law. In the case of 
foreign subsidiaries, however, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service does not have 
the tools which it needs in order to en- 
force our basic tax laws, inadequate as 
these laws are with respect to income 
earned abroad by subsidiaries of domes- 
tic corporations. The present system of 
reporting and filing information returns 
acts as a blindfold insofar as the Treas- 
ury is concerned and as a curtain behind 
which vast sums of money can be ma- 
nipulated with no controls whatsoever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I have conferred with representatives of 
the Treasury Department. The amend- 
ments are excellent amendments. The 
Treasury not only approves of them, but 
it advocates the amendments. There- 
fore, as chairman of the committee, I ac- 
cept the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, 

The amendments were agreed to. 





COMMUNITY ANTENNA TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, about 10 
days ago the Senate, by a margin of one 
vote, recommitted to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for fur- 
ther study S. 2653, a bill to bring CATV’s 
under Federal regulation. It is my fer- 
vent hope, Mr. President, that the com- 
mittee will launch that study without de- 
lay so that appropriate legislation will 
again be recommended to the Senate at 
the earliest possible moment. In my 
judgment such a course is essential if we 
are to avoid the destruction of local free 
television service in many areas of the 
country. 

The 2 days of debate we had on S. 
2653 were most instructive. A careful 
study of the debate demonstrates that 
most of the Senators who participated in 
it were cognizant of the basic problem 
present when unregulated CATV’s are 
free to appropriate the television pro- 
grams of distant station and sell them 
to persons who are so located that they 
can be served by cable and who are able 
to afford the unregulated installation 
and service charges imposed by CATV 
operators. 

The decisive factor in the opposition of 
many to the bill as drawn seems to have 
been that general regulation of CATV’s 
would impose a tremendous burden upon 
numerous little CATV systems which are 
not operating in areas where local free 
television is adversely affected. The 
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committee will no doubt wish to give 
serious consideration to amendments de- 

ed to eliminate any of the alleged 
purdens which are not essential to the 
regulating scheme. In this connection, 
I hope that the various sections of the 
CATV industry will be responsible rep- 
resented and that the committee will not 
be asked to accept proposed amend- 
ments only to find the industry re- 
pudiating its spokesmen. I do not be- 
lieve that the CATV industry should 
trifle with the Senate or with any com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

When it again considers this matter, 
the committee would also be well advised 
to take a searching look at the CATV 
industry—its economics, its methods of 
operation and its ownership. Such a 
study would reveal, perhaps, that some 
tears have been unnecessarily shed for 
the little businessmen of the CATV 
industry. 

Reliable and complete statistics as to 
CATV’s are not presently available, and 
the committee would perform a public 
service by requesting full information 
from the industry as to its investments 
in plants, installation charges, rates, and 
practices. We do know that individual 
systems have been sold for as much as 
$1 million. It is said that a CATV sys- 
tem is generally estimated to be worth 
from $100 to $300 per subscriber. Thus 
a system with as few as a hundred sub- 
scribers would be worth from $10,000 to 
$30,000. We do know that in many in- 
stances the public is confronted with a 
choice of paying any charges the CATV 
system cares to impose or being deprived 
of television. 

We also know from published data and 
testimony already adduced that some 
companies operate numerous CATV sys- 
tems. I am informed, for example, that 
Jerrold Electronics Corp. has been or is 
the owner of controlling interest in the 
following cable companies: Consolidated 
Television Cable Corp.; Richland Tele- 
vision Corp.; Blue Mountain Television 
Cable Corp.; Bannock TV, Inc.; Spanish 
Mountain Television Corp.; Dubuque- 
Jerrold Television Cable Corp.; Flagstaff 
Television & Cable Co.; South Jersey 
Television Cable Co.; Muscle Shoals TV 
Cable Corp. In addition I understand 
that Jerrold Electronics Corp. or its sub- 
Sidiaries, officers, or agents hold or have 
stock interest in other community an- 
tenna companies, as follows: 

Ellensburg-Jerrold TV Cable Corp., 
Ellensburg, Wash., 31 percent. 

Montpelier Community TV, Inc., Mont- 
pelier, Vt., 27 percent. 

Paper City TV Cable Corp., Berlin, 
N.H., 47 percent. 

Tupelo Community Antenna, Inc., Tu- 
pelo, Miss., 42 percent. 

Uvalde TV Cable Corp., Uvalde, Tex., 
31 percent. 

Maine TV, Biddeford, Maine, 25 per- 
cent. 

Tele-ception of Winchester, Inc., Win- 
chester, Ky., 7 percent. 

Williamsport TV Cable Corp., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., 16 percent. 

Clarksburg TV Cable Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., 15 percent. 

Fairmont TV Cable Co., Fairmont, W. 
Va., 10 percent. 
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Bluefield TV Cable Corp., Bluefield, W. 
Va., 10 percent. 

Municipal TV Corp., Bloomsburg, Pa., 
5 percent. 

Key West Cable Vision, Inc., Key West, 
Fla., 20 percent. 

Green Mountain TV Corp., Burlington, 
Vt., 100 percent. 

Jerrold Electronics Corp. also is said 
to own and control Inland Microwave, 
Inc., which in turn owns and controls 
Valley Microwave Corp. These corpora- 
tions are engaged in the business of 
supplying or transmitting television 
signals to community antenna operators 
in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Iowa, Alabama, and New Jersey. Jer- 
rold Electronics Corp. supplies equip- 
ment necessary to the operation of com- 
munity antenna systems in approxi- 
mately 85 percent of all community an- 
tenna systems operating in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, there is one thing I 
wish to make perfectly clear before pro- 
ceeding further. I am not opposed to 
cable television. The CATV operators 
perform a valuable service. There are 
many people who would be without tele- 
vision if it were not for the CATV in- 
dustry. The CATV operators have ex- 
ercised a great deal of initiative and 
courage; and they have, in the good old- 
fashioned American way, risked their 
capital and built a thriving industry. I 
commend them for this and assure the 
industry that no one wishes it ill will or 
harm. There is, however, an overwhelm- 
ing competing interest—the public in- 
terest—and I submit that the public in- 
terest cannot be protected with most of 
the television industry subject to regula- 
tion while another portion of the indus- 
try—the CATV systems—is free to oper- 
ate without being subjected to the rules 
of the game. 

Mr. President, I took occasion last year 
to express to the Senate my fear that if 
the mild legislation represented by S. 
2653 were not quickly enacted, common 
carrier regulation might well become 
necessary. I reiterated this thought in 
the recent debate on S. 2653. Television 
has become an integral and vital part of 
our American way of life. As a nation- 
wide method of communications employ- 
ing scarce frequencies, television is 
necessarily the subject of Federal regula- 
tion. From the outset of television 
broadcasting this regulatory authority 
has embraced the local television outlets. 
Cable systems have become a major form 
of television distribution in a few short 
years. I think the committee should 
now consider whether, since this form 
of distribution is inherently monopolistic 
and in many instances the CATV has the 
power to exact unjust charges for trans- 
mission of programs from which it has no 
right to profit, it would not be appro- 
priate to impose Federal common carrier 
regulation on the industry. 

IT am deeply conscious of the sincere 
and vigorously held views of many that 
Federal regulation should be held to the 
minimum and that regulation of local 
rates should be left to the States when- 
ever feasible. I respect that view, and 
would not wish to prejudge the commit- 
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tee’s determination as to the proper 
limits of Federal control. It is clear that 
preservation of our nationwide television 
system requires as a minimum that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
have the authority and responsibility to 
control program duplication and other 
CATV practices which unfairly threaten 
the very existence of free local television. 
Whether rate regulation should be 
handled by the Federal Government, the 
States, or both is a matter which requires 
intensive further study. 

Important as I believe the proposed 
further study by the committee to be, I 
would not want it to discourage appro- 
priate regulatory action by the States. 
The legislatures of the several States 
should feel entirely free to enact such 
local common carrier regulations with 
respect to CATV’s as may be necessary 
or desirable to protect the public against 
monopolistic practices or abuses. 





SUGAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, with ad- 
journment set for only a little more than 
a month away, I am very much con- 
cerned about the fact that no action has 
been taken on legislation to extend the 
life of the Sugar Act for another 4 years. 
The act expires December 31, 1960. 

This body has been awaiting action 
by the other body on this important 
measure. But as of today, there has 
been no announcement by the House 
Agriculture Committee that hearings 
have been scheduled. It is my feeling 
that if the House committee is not going 
to move, the Senate committee should 
do so. I understand that the Senate 
committee shares my anxiety in this 
matter, realizing that immediate action 
is essential to permit sound planning on 
the part of farmers and processors and 
a stable sugar market. 

I am a cosponsor of S. 3361, which 
would not only extend the Sugar Act for 
4 years, but would give domestic sugar 
beet producers a larger share of the do- 
mestic market without granting “un- 
warranted and unnecessary additional 
authority” to the President. 

In proposing the enactment of S. 3361, 
I shall show that it is in close accord with 
the fundamental philosophy of our sugar 
legislation. It is not a new bolt out of 
the blue. It is not something alien to de- 
velopment of sugar legislation over the 
past quarter of a century. It is not a 
spur of the moment proposal designed 
to punish one country nor any people. 
It is instead, realistic recognition that 
circumstances do change with time, in 
sugar as well as for other commodities. 
Legislation on such a matter as sugar 
quotas can remain viable only if it ad- 
justs, or is adjusted from time to time to 
changing fundamental trends and cir- 
cumstances. 

By common appraisal, our sugar legis- 
lation has been successful. It has been 
what we call good legislation. It has 
accomplished its purpose without undue 
notice, without arousing any consider- 
able hostility. It has been able to do 
this because the Sugar Act itself has un- 
dergone modification with time and 
changing circumstances. 
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A primary purpose of the Sugar Act 
is to assure dependable supplies of this 
vital product, at reasonable prices, for 
American consumers. There are many 
instances in history that demonstrate 
the necessity of this product to the gen- 
eral well-being of mankind. In my own 
State of Utah has been written one of 
the most colorful chapters in the dra- 
matic saga of sugar. This chapter was 
written more than 100 years ago. 

Students of the West will recall that 
in the early 1850’s a courageous group 
of Mormons under the leadership of 
Brigham Young were establishing a new 
life in the broad valleys of Utah. Sepa- 
rated from the rest of America by vast 
distances, these pioneers were by neces- 
sity obliged to make themselves self- 
sufficient to the fullest degree that 
human effort, guided by divine inspira- 
tion, could achieve. Certain scarce items 
necessary for sustaining life, which were 
not or could not be produced in those 
western valleys, had to be hauled across 
the plains at great effort and often at 
great cost. The energy food, sugar, for 
example, cost $1 a pound in Utah 
in those early days. Yet sugar then, as 
now, was in great demand as a necessary 
food. 

And so it was indeed with much more 
than academic interest that the Mormon 
leaders in Utah read the reports from 
their European missionaries about the 
thriving beet sugar industry on the con- 
tinent of Europe. The Europeans had 
discovered years before that the sugar 
beet not only was a great source of sugar, 
but also that its cultivation had a salu- 
tary effect on the improvement of the 
general agriculture wherever it was 
grown. Those reports inspired the Utah 
leaders to direct one of their members, 
John Taylor, who was in England at the 
time, to go to France and study the beet 
sugar industry there and to purchase 
machinery for the processing of sugar 
beets in Utah. 

The machinery was carried by ship 
from France across the waters to New 
Orleans. There is was loaded on to 
barges and carried up the Mississippi to 
St. Louis and thence up the Missouri to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. Again the tons 
and tons of equipment were transferred 
to another means of conveyance—cov- 
ered wagons. Drawn by 52 teams of 
oxen, those wagons then began the long 
trek through the wilderness to Utah. 

The hardships and the labors and the 
frustrations endured by that heavily 
laden caravan struggling across the 
plains and through the mountains would 
make a story alone. And so would the 
painstaking efforts of putting the foreign 
machinery together and attempting to 
make it function. A monument to this 
heroic effort today stands in the heart 
of a community on the southern edge of 
Salt Lake City known as “Sugar House.” 

The lack of certain essential pieces of 
equipment and the lack of technical 
knowledge about the intricacies of ex- 
tracting and crystallizing the sugar 
found in sugar beets prevented the suc- 
cess of this first valiant effort to estab- 
lish the beet sugar industry in Utah. 
Undaunted, though, those sturdy pio- 
neers persisted—and in 1891 the first 
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successful beet sugar factory in the State 
was established at Lehi. This was the 
first such factory in the United States 
to be built entirely of American equip- 
ment constructed by American workmen. 
Continuously since then, the beet sugar 
industry has filled an important place in 
the agricultural and industrial life of 
Utah. 

The industry in Utah and throughout 
the West has, of course, made great 
strides since those early pioneering days. 
Beet sugar is the predominant sugar 
throughout the West. The production 
from nearly 37,000 acres in Utah this 
year will be processed into a quantity of 
unexcelled sugar that will supply the 
needs of nearly one and three-quarters 
million Americans for a full calendar 
year. In addition, in the salubrious cli- 
mate of the southern part of Utah, farm- 
ers will produce a million pounds of a 
remarkable sugar beet seed—nearly 10 
percent of all the sugar beet seed used 
by growers in 22 States. 

The U.S. beet sugar industry has 
shown its resiliency to adapt itself to 
changing conditions. The Sugar Act, 
which regulates the marketing and pro- 
duction of sugar in the United States, 
has met the stringent tests of time—for 
more than a quarter century—because, 
as I pointed out earlier, it also has been 
adapted by the Congress to fit the 
changing needs of changing conditions. 
This we must remember as we consider 
the sugar legislation which must be con- 
sidered by the Senate in the remaining 
days of this session. 

A review of our Nation’s sugar legisla- 
tion shows that although sugar tariffs 
had been in existence almost every year 
since the beginning of our Republic, the 
first genuinely comprehensive sugar law 
enacted by Congress was the Jones- 
Costigan Act of 1934. That act pro- 
vided for a processing tax on sugar and 
empowered the Secretary of Agriculture 
to estimate consumption needs for each 
calendar year and to allocate marketing 
quotas accordingly, to the various pro- 
ducing areas, both foreign and domestic. 

You will recall that benefit payments 
and the taxes on sugar under this act 
were declared unconstitutional in 1936; 
the quota provisions nevertheless had 
proven so basically sound that they were 
continued in effect by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and extended by a joint res- 
olution of Congress. 

Next came the Sugar Act of 1937, 
which continued the power of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to fix quotas with 
55.59 percent of the total—but not less 
than 3,715,000 short tons—allocated to 
domestic areas and 44.41 percent to for- 
eign areas. Of the domestic total, beet 
sugar received a 41.72-percent share and 
mainland cane sugar 11.31 percent. Of 
the foreign total, Cuba received a 64.41- 
percent share. 

Then came a period of wartime scar- 
city during much of which time, though 
the act was extended, quotas were sus- 
pended. They were again made effective 
for the year 1948 by the Sugar Act of 
1948. The new act differed from the 
previous 1937 act, as amended, by estab- 
lishment of fixed tonnages instead of 
percentage quotas for domestic areas. 
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certain years. Standards were revised 
for setting annual consumption esti- 
mates. The quotas for other foreign 
countries were determined by prorating 
the consumption estimate, minus the 
specific quotas mentioned, in the propor- 
tion of 98.64 percent for Cuba and 1.36 
percent to full duty countries. Thus we 
accorded to Cuba the prize of supplying 
nearly all of the potential growth in 
sugar consumption here. This was done 
deliberately as a means of assisting Cuba 
in making a gradual rather than sudden 
reduction, during the immediate postwar 
years, from her wartime levels of sugar 
production to the market needs of peace- 
time. 

By 1956, in extending and amending 
the Sugar Act of 1948, we found it equi- 
table to restore the historic right of do- 
mestic areas to share in supplying in- 
creased consumption of sugar in the 
United States. In general, 55 percent of 
any excess in the estimate of consump- 
tion over the approximate consumption 
figure of early 1956 has been allotted to 
the domestic areas; 45 percent to Cuba 
and the full-duty countries. Though 
this represented some change in Cuba’s 
temporary postwar position in our mar- 
ket, she has, since 1957, retained roughly 
30-percent participation in our sugar 
consumption growth. 

So much for what, in brief, has been 
our history of sugar legislation. What of 
the future? What adjustments and 
changes are called for to meet existing 
and near-term conditions? We are now 
squarely up against the problem of what 
to do about our sugar quotas. We must 
make adjustments of a modernizing sort. 
It is clearer now than it was in 1956 that 
we need more sugar to supply our in- 
creasing population. It is more clearly 
evident now than it was then that our 
mainland farmers are prepared to supply 
more sugar, both beet and cane sugar. 
They not only have the production facil- 
ities available for additional production; 
they are requesting, as a matter of equity, 
but not greedy increase in basic quotas 
allocated to them. 

S. 3361 would amend 202(a) (1) of the 
1948 act, to increase the annual basic 
beet sugar quota from 1,800,000 tons to 
1,950,000 tons and the mainland cane 
sugar quota from 500,000 tons to 550,000 
tons. These proposed increases for beet 
and mainland cane sugar should be re- 
garded as minimums. Actually, in very 
recent years, largely because of popula- 
tion increase, our needs have expanded 
by about 150,000 tons per year. For 1960 
we have allotted for planting 75,000 more 
acres in sugar beets than in 1959. So, 
it may well be that the basic quota in- 
creases proposed in S. 3361 are not only 
a minimum but actually too low. In con- 
siderable part they are only to compen- 
sate domestic producers for giving up 
their rights to possible future Puerto 
Rican deficits. During the past 3 years 
the mainland cane quota has on the 
average received 40,000 tons and the beet 
quota has received 130,000 tons through 
reallocations from Puerto Rico. 

Section 2(a) of S. 3361 sets up, step 
by step, the order of priorities for areas 
and countries in filling any deficits, 
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should any area or country be unable 
to market the quota or proration set for 
it. These provisions are necessary as 
administrative guidelines, but I assume 
we need not take them up one by one 
here today. There are some other minor 

ints which I have passed over. Two 
major points remain. 

Most of us now recognize, reluctantly, 
that there is currently widespread insta- 
pility in our near neighbor and long- 
time major supplier of cane sugar— 
Cuba. ‘This seriously jeopardizes about 
one-third of our annual requirements. 
That is a very big and vitally necessary 
share of the total. I shall not today dis- 
cuss this problem in detail. It is enough, 
perhaps, to say that the act, as we ex- 
tend and amend it, must provide the 
power to act swiftly if sudden and un- 
expected events imperil the assurance 
of supplies for our consumers. 

We recognize that the President has 
the constitutional responsibility of con- 
ducting our foreign relations. The ad- 
ministration requested, 4nd some of the 
bills which have been introduced provide, 
power for the President to cut a foreign 
sugar quota at any time in the national 
interest or to assure supplies for Ameri- 
can consumers. 

Although we recognize that point of 
view as having merit, some of us, for 
good constitutional and legislative rea- 
sons, hold that if Congress is in session, 
the President should submit his findings 
and recommendations to Congress for 
appropriate action. Hence, by section 
3 of S. 3361, section 408 of the act would 
be amended; a new subsection (b) would 
provide that quotas for any calendar 
year, for any foreign country—other 
than the Republic of the Philippines— 
may be reduced upon a finding by the 
President that such action is necessary 
in the national interest, or to insure 
adequate supplies of sugar. If Congress 
is not in session, the publication of the 
President’s proclamation in the Federal 
Register would be required. If Congress 
is in session, Congress is to be notified 
of the findings and President’s recom- 
mendations for implementing such find- 
ings, together with a request for ap- 
propriate action. These alternative 
procedures would appear to take care 
of possible contingencies adequately. 

The bill provides that under either 
alternative, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized to obtain replace- 
ment sugar from other foreign sources, 
if a reduction in any foreign quota 
should be of such size that replacement 
would be required. 

S. 3361 also would extend the act, as 
amended, for the usual extension period 
of4 years. This has distinct advantages 
over an extension of only 1 year, as some 
have proposed. If extended for- only 1 
year, the domestic industry, and foreign 
producers would continue under great 
uncertainties, whereas what is needed is 
adjustment accompanied by a high de- 
gree of certainty. 

The sugar program has worked re- 
markably well over the years. It has 
been modernized from time to time. It 
has brought a degree of Healthy stability 
to a great industry that had been pre- 
viously plagued by more than its share 
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of business uncertainties, because of al- 
ternating periods of overabundance and 
scarcity in world supply. The dependa- 
bility of supplies and the diminishing of 
wide and sudden fluctuations in prices 
achieved under the program have like- 
wise been of tremendous benefit to the 
American sugar consumer. 

We are faced now with the necessity of 
again extending and modernizing the 
law. S.3361 is designed to provide a 
program of adjustment to existing reali- 
ties. I am confident that this proposal 
will permit the domestic sugar industry 
to continue its steady march forward 
and that the amended law will continue 
to provide the American sugar consumer 
the dependable supplies and reasonable 
prices he has come rightly to expeet and 
has fully enjoyed under the U.S. sugar 
program. And yet by enacting S. 
3361 we will not be closing our eyes to the 
volatile situation in the Caribbean; we 
will, instead, be providing our Govern- 
ment with the flexibility it urgently needs 
to deal with unpredictable and poten- 
tially dangerous possibilities. 





CONSERVATION OF UTAH’S WATER 
RESOURCES 


Mr.MOSS. Mr. President, in address- 
ing the Senate on previous occasions, I 
have emphasized the very great popula- 
tion increase that is taking place in my 
State of Utah, and the consequent in- 
creased use of Utah resources. Reliable 
estimates forecast that there will be at 
least a 50-percent increase in Utah’s pop- 
ulation by 1980, and that by the year 2000 
we should expect a good deal more than 
twice as many people as we now have in 
the State. 

This growth is a source of satisfaction 
and pride to us. We feel that it meas- 
ures our well-being and prosperity. We 
believe also that in a very real sense, it 
is a measure of the contribution that we 
make to the growth and prosperity of 
the Nation and to sustaining the position 
of the United States in foreign relations. 

There is, of course, another aspect to 
this growth, that is, the demands that it 
makes on natural resources. Utah is 
blessed with a great variety of natural 
resources and they are the foundation of 
our economic development. The use of 
our soil, our minerals, and our forests is 
the economic base on which we have built 
a sound structure of processing and man- 
ufacturing industries. Utah’s natural 
resource wealth is the key to the future 
well-being of the enlarged population 
that is forecast for our State. 

One essential natural resource, how- 
ever, is limited and its use must be guided 
by the most careful conservation prin- 
ciples. Water is the main focus of our 
attention because it is so critical to com- 
munity development as well as to eco- 
nomic growth. In Utah, perhaps to a 
greater degree than in almost any other 
area of the continent, we concentrate 
on conservative water management. 

We are now at the threshold of major 
advances in the conservation .of Utah’s 
water resources. The Colorado River 
storage project offers the opportunity to 
aline water supplies with water require- 
ments in the State’s growing population 
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and economy. Mainstem dams and res- 
ervoirs will make usable the great floods 
that now waste away unused. Utah and 
the other States of the upper basin have 
a new horizon of development as a result 
of water conservation by the storage 
project reservoirs. At another time, I 
hope to discuss more fully how the water 
conservation that is accomplished by the 
project reservoirs will provide a basis 
for economic development of the region. 

In another way, also, the Colorado 
River storage project will make possible 
important water conservation results. 
By this I refer to the fact that project 
power can be a means for increasing the 
usefulness of Utah’s limited water re- 
sources. Electric power generated at the 
large and efficient project plants as an in- 
cident of their storage and river regula- 
tion functions can replace other power 
that involves wasteful dissipation of 
water needed for consumptive uses. 

In past years, before the present in- 
tensive development of Utah, electric- 
power requirements were supplied in 
many localities by hydroelectric plants 
located on streams flowing into the Great 
Basin. At the time when these plants 
were built, they represented an efficient 
use of resources; and, even now, many of 
them provide low-cost generation—that 
is, they are low cost in monetary terms. 
Regrettably, however, many of these 
plants are generating electricity by pass- 
ing water that would be far more valu- 
able to the State and the Nation if it 
were stored for higher uses. Much of 
the water that is passed through the 
turbines of these plants will be urgently 
needed for human, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial purposes; and it would be desir- 
able to conserve it for those uses. With 
the continuing and greatly accelerated 
growth of the State, we must find the 
means for accomplishing such conserva- 
tion objectives. 

It is my earnest hope—one shared by 
many of my fellow citizens—that in time 
the low-cost power generated by the 
Colorado River storage project dams will 
replace the power from these older plants 
on the tributary streams. This would 
make it possible to store the flows of the 
tributary streams, so that they could be 
utilized for beneficial consumptive re- 
quirements. 

Of course, there are many engineering 
and economic details that will need to 
be worked out in a program to conserve 
water by replacing wasteful generation 
on the tributaries of the Great Basin 
with energy from the Colorado storage 
project. Those who study these prob- 
lems encourage me to believe that such 
substitution may be practical, and that 
it can result in substantial water saving 
without adversely affecting the present 
users of the small plants that would be 
retired. In fact, I have heard an esti- 
mate that the water savings that might 
be made possible by this means may be 
of the order of 1 million acre-feet. 

Essential to this effort is the avail- 
ability of Utah’s full share of the project 
power at the lowest cost that is con- 
sistent with repayment of the Govern- 
ment’s investment in the project, includ- 
ing the participating irrigation projects 
that, by the authorizing legislation, are 
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an integral part of the project’s financial 
structure. It is for this reason that very 
close attention is now being given in 
Utah to the arrangements for marketing 
project power and the terms and con- 
ditions of its delivery to preference users. 

Over 200,000 people in Utah are now 
served by the preference customers, in- 
cluding 4 rural electrification coop- 
eratives and 35 municipally owned and 
operated systems. The present require- 
ments of the preference customer group 
amount to more than 100,000 kilowatts, 
and it is forecast that by 1980 they will 
amount to more than 280,000 kilowatts. 

In a recent letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior, I expressed the gratifica- 
tion felt in my State over the Depart- 
ment’s announcement of the power mar- 
keting program and the proposal to take 
the first steps toward construction of a 
transmission system to bring the power 
to load centers. This announcement is 
in the form of a press release; and I ask 
unanimous consent that the release be 
printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, immediately following my 
remarks, my letter to Secretary Seaton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, my letter 
requests Secretary Seaton’s comments 
on apparent discrepancies between the 
Department’s announcement of the pro- 
posed transmission system and the prin- 
ciples that were announced earlier this 
year by the Department. Those prin- 
ciples seem to be designed to give proper 
recognition to the power needs of pref- 
erence customers and at the same time 
to assure revenues adequate for project 
payout, including the financial assistance 
to participating irrigation projects. It 
is deeply troubling to detect what seems 
to be a departure from those objectives, 
as revealed in the latest power marketing 
proposal. Among other damaging ef- 
fects, this divergence from the principles 
might defeat the program to conserve 
water that I discussed in the earlier part 
of this statement. Naturally, this is of 
great concern in my State. 

In order to provide full information on 
the matter, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp as a final ex- 
hibit, following this statement, the Jan- 
uary 19, 1960, letter of the Bureau of 
Reclamation announcing the principles 
which would govern distribution of Colo- 
rado River storage project power. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in this 
statement I have highlighted some of 
the more urgent current problems of con- 
cern to my State. I expect to follow up 
in whatever way may be necessary to 
effect an equitable solution that will con- 
tribute to full and conservative use of 
resources, This objective is absolutely 
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essential to the present and future de- 
velopment of Utah. 
EXHIBIT 1 


COLORADO RIvER STORAGE PROJECT POWER MAR- 
KETING AREA AND CRITERIA ANNOUNCED 


The marketing area within which the hy- 
droelectric power to be generated at multi- 
purpose dams of the Colorado River storage 
project will be sold and utilized and the 
criteria under which the power will be sold 
were approved and announced today by 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. 

Secretary Seaton also approved use of the 
transmission system shown on the attached 
map as the basis for the establishment of 
rate schedules for project power and as a 
yardstick to evaluate proposals for wheeling 
the power over existing or proposed exten- 
sions of private utility lines. 

Construction of transmission lines to the 
south of Glen Canyon would be dependent 
upon receipt of specific assurances that 
power sold there could be withdrawn under 
the criteria to meet future power needs in 
the upper or northern division. 

The marketing area as established will be 
divided into two divisions: 

Northern division to consist of the States 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. 

Southern division to consist of State of 
Arizona, that part of the State of Nevada in 
Clark, Lincoln, and Nye Counties, which 
comprise the southern portion of the State, 
and that part of the State of California east 
of the 115th degree of longitude or generally 
the area contiguous to the Colorado River. 

The basic principles approved as broad 
guidelines for the marketing of power within 
the market area are: 

1. Preference customer requirements will 
be filled first and any power in excess of 
those needs will be sold to nonpreference 
customers by short-term contracts. Firm 
power in this latter category will be first 
offered to nonpreference customers in the 
northern division. 

2. Initially preference customer allotments 
in the northern division, to the extent proj- 
ect power is available, be sufficient to serve 
their 1965 net requirements, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

3. Project production through 1965 not 
required by preference customers in the 
northern division to be allotted to serve 
preference customer loads in the southern 
division. 

4. At appropriate intervals, but not to ex- 
ceed 2 years and beginning with July 1, 1963, 
the Secretary reappraise the requirements for 
firm power and energy of preference cus- 
tomers in the northern division and, to the 
extent power becomes available, make addi- 
tional allotments to satisfy their require- 
ments. Power for this purpose to be ob- 
tained from the following sources in order 
of priority: 

(a) Sale of available unsold energy. 

(b) Recapture after reasonable notice of 
firm power and energy under contract to 
nonpreference customers. 

(c) Recapture after reasonable notice of 
firm power and energy under contract to 
preference customers in the southern di- 
vision; provided, that recapture of firm power 
and energy initially sold to preference cus- 
tomers in the southern division to cease 
when remaining commitments of firm power 
and energy to the southern division have 
been reduced to amounts not exceeding ap- 
proximately 7 percent of project capability 
during the winter months and 20 percent 
of project capability during the summer 
months. Project capability is defined for 
this purpose as the dependable capacity (re- 
duced by transmission losses to delivery 
points) of storage project powerplants as de- 
termined from reservoir elevations. The 
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winter maximum of approximately 7 percent 
be adjusted downward and the summer max- 
imum of approximately 20 percent to be ad- 
justed upward as the difference between the 
summer and winter peak loads of the north- 
ern division may indicate. 

Prior to initiation of construction of trans. 
mission lines into the southern division, or 
in the alternative, of arrangements for de- 
livery of power to customers in that division 
by other means, specific assurances shall be 
obtained from prospective customers in the 
southern division that the principle of recap- 
ture set out above will be applicable to allot. 
ments to, and contracts for, the sale of 
power to such customers. 

5. Project power is not to be sold to a 
preference customer for sale or exchange to 
a nonpreference customer for resale. 

6. Delivery of power will be made at the 
voltage of the project transmission system, 
i.e., 230 and/or 138 kilovolts, 115 kilovolts, 
except that deliveries of power may be made 
at lower transmission voltages at those de- 
livery points at the powerplants to custo- 
mers already having a lower voltage level 
established for their system at the point of 
delivery. 

7. Delivery of power to customers be made 
at the identified delivery points, or at such 
others as may be finally established by the 
Secretary. All costs for delivery of power 
beyond such delivery points to be borne by 
the customers. 

Secretary Seaton stressed that the market- 
ing of power in the southern area under the 
safeguard of withdrawal when needed to 
meet growing loads in the northern area 
will be of great economic advantage to the 
project. The diversity in peak loads as be- 
tween the southern area and the northern 
area will enable the Government to market a 
greater amount of Glen Canyon firm power 
than would be possible if power were 
marketed in the northern area only. 

He also pointed out that further con- 
sideration would be given to the transmis- 
sion line requirements from Glen Canyon 
to the Sigurd, Utah, area. Proposals have 
been made by preference customer groups 
to provide service to this area by construc- 
tion of the additional necessary facilities. 
Later consideration will determine the prac- 
ticability of such proposals. In the event 
they prove impractical, the project system 
would be modified to include service to that 
area. 

Determination of the firm power supply 
will be based on the average (1906-59) gen- 
eration augmented by purchase of off-peak 
energy during years of less than average 
flow. 

Secretary Seaton acted on recommenda- 
tions of Commissioner of Reclamation Floyd 
E. Dominy. These were approved Tuesday, 
May 17, by Acting Secretary Elmer F. Ben- 
nett. Commissioner Dominy also pointed 
out that a number of technical aspects of 
operational advantage would accrue by rea- 
son of the necessary interconnection be- 
tween the Federal power producing plants 
of the Colorado River storage project and 
the Federal hydroelectric projects in the 
lower Colorado River Basin. 

Commissioner Dominy added that the Sec- 
retary’s approval cleared the way for the 
Bureau of Reclamation to complete studies 
necessary to determine power rates and also 
its analysis of transmission line construc- 
tion proposals by private utilities in the 
area. He said that applications to purchase 
power would be invited from the preference 
customers at a later date following determi- 
nation of power rates. 

Authorizing legislation for the Colorado 
River storage project was passed by the 
Congress and signed into law by President 
Eisenhower in 19§6. The storage project in- 
cludes four major storage dams and reser- 
voirs, of which three will have hydroelectric 
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plants. They are: Glen Canyon Dam, on the 
Colorado River in northern Arizona, started 
in 1956, first power anticipated to be avail- 
able in 1964, ultimate installed capacity, 
900,000 kilowatts; Flaming Gorge, on the 
Green River in northern Utah, started in 
1957, first power anticipated to be available 
in 1963 ultimate installed capacity 108,000 
kilowatts; Curecanti Unit, consisting of a 
geries of dams on the Gunnison River in 
Colorado, funds to initiate construction re- 
quested in 1961 fiscal year budget, total in- 
stalled capacity estimated at about 160,000 
kilowatts. 

A map showing the proposed transmission 
system is attached. 

EXHIBIT 2 
May 31, 1960. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It was gratifying to 
receive notice of your determination of the 
marketing area for Colorado River storage 
project power. This action provides the basis 
on which power users can proceed with plans 
for securing the power supplies that are ur- 
gently needed in Utah and the other States 
in the basin. 

Commendable also is the proposal to start 
construction of the CRSP transmission sys- 
tem. With the current progress on the re- 
servoirs and powerplants, it is essential that 
transmission system construction move 
ahead promptly so that the power can be 
marketed at the earliest practical moment. 

Certain aspects of the marketing arrange- 
ments, however, are not clear to me and I 
will appreciate your views on the following 
matters. 

In January, the Department announced 
five principles governing plans for the CRSP 
transmission system. These principles, as I 
understand them, provide that the system 
shall have sufficient capacity to deliver pro- 
ject power to preference customers, that it 
will provide for integration of the CRSP 
powerplants with other Federal generation, 
that charges for marketing will not adversely 
affect project feasibility, payout, and assist- 
ance to irrigation, and that delivery arrange- 
ments shall be comparable with those on 
other Federal systems. 

A first question, therefore, is how the De- 
partment reconciles those principles with the 
fact that the proposed transmission system 
does not include a direct connection north- 
ward from the Glen Canyon powerplant to 
serve the many preference customers in the 
central portion of the State between the Glen 
Canyon powerplant and Heber. This ques- 
tion is all the more troubling in view of the 
proposal of the Utah Power & Light Co. to 
charge 1.55 mills per kilowatt-hour for wheel- 
ing project power. That proposal, further- 
more, is conditioned on delivery at 138,000 
volts which, according to my information, 
is less advantageous to preference customers 
than the lower voltages provided under the 
delivery arrangements in effect on other 
Federal systems. 

Other questions have to do with the rela- 
tion to project finances. Testimony by rep- 
resentatives of the preference users points 
out that with CRSP power delivered at 6 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, an all-Federal system 
would produce over $1 billion assistance to 
irrigation, but that this assistance would be 
reduced by $637 million if charges must be 
paid wheeling over non-Federal lines. Again 
this raises the question of reconciling the 
Department’s January principles with the 
omission of lines through central and south- 
ern Utah. 

I will appreciate receiving your clarifica- 
tion and comments on these matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
FraANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senator. 
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EXHIBIT 3 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
REGIONAL OFFICE, REGION 4, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 19, 1960. 
Mr. K. M. NauGuTon, 
President and General Manager, Utah Power 
& Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Mr. NAUGHTON: Your letter of Sep- 
tember 29 presented to us efficiently the pre- 
liminary plan for transmission lines proposed 
by the five named public utilities. You are 
aware of the several meetings and discus- 
sions that have been held among interested 
parties subsequent to your letter of Septem- 
ber 29 and your presentation of October 1. I 
am sure that you are also aware of the studies 
currently being made cooperatively among 
the public service companies, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the preference customer 
groups. We feel the studies now underway 
are particularly important and pertinent as 
they are aimed at determining the appro- 
priate transmission system which should be 
constructed regardless of who might con- 
struct any portion thereof. 

We will continue to give the proposal of 
the five utilities careful consideration. In 
doing this we will consider the proposal in 
the light of our usual policy and practice as 
well as the full context of the pertinent 
statements contained in congressional com- 
mittee reports, such as House Document No. 
1087, 84th Congress. The latter contains the 
following: 

“Their [the utilities] proposal provides 
essentially that the Secretary construct the 
backbone transmission lines connecting 
major powerplants of the project and that 
use be made of the existing systems of the 
companies and additions thereto to market 
the power. 

“The proposal is consistent with the policy 
expressed by the Congress for many years in 
appropriation acts and elsewhere whereby 
the Federal Government builds the basic 
backbone transmission system and distribu- 
tion is made through existing systems where 
satisfactory arrangements can be worked out. 

‘Therefore, the committee expects the pro- 
posal by the private power companies for 
cooperation in the development to be care- 
fully considered by the Department of the 
Interior and the electric power and energy 
of the project to be marketed, so far as pos- 
sible, through the facilities of the electric 
utilities operating in the area, provided, of 
course, that the power preference laws are 
complied with and project repayment and 
consumer power rates are not adversely 
affected.” 

The observations of the committee parallel 
the longstanding policy of the Department 
which has been to construct the backbone 
transmission lines while utilizing to the ex- 
tent practicable the lines of others for mar- 
keting. This approach has been followed 
many times to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

While the present proposal would involve 
the utilities in the construction of backbone 
lines, and we perceive a number of technical 
and economic problems in this phase of the 
proposal, we do not believe that this fact 
alone should disqualify the plan from fur- 
ther consideration in the light of the over- 
riding legal and policy considerations here- 
tofore noted. These considerations require 
the evaluation of the proposal under the 
following principles: 

1. Lines must be of sufficient capacity to 
assure delivery of available power. 

2. There must be no interference with the 
ability of the Bureau to serve preference 
customers to the extent they would be served 
by federally constructed lines. 

3. Backbone lines must provide suitable 
integration among Federal project power 
facilities at the time required to meet proj- 
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ect objectives, and project use must at all 
times be the overriding consideration. 

4. Charges made for delivery of power must 
not adversely affect project feasibility and 
payout, and particularly must be such as 
not to reduce quantity or timing of irriga- 
tion assistance. 

5. If utilities construct the backbone high- 
voltage transmission lines, they must accept 
also the responsibility of providing trans- 
mission for delivery at lower voltages to load 
centers of preference customers to the same 
extent as would prevail under a federally 
constructed system. 

The first three of the foregoing stated 
principles are basically technical in nature, 
although there is a relationship between 
principle 2 and principle 5. Principle 4 is 
necessary to satisfy project feasibility in all 
of its ramifications. Principle 5 has in it an 
element of feasibility as well as assurance of 
full compliance with preference customer 
laws. We would be glad to discuss the full 
application, meaning, and understanding of 
these principles with representatives of the 
utilities and the preference customers, States, 
and others at an early opportunity, if you 
believe such discussion to be desirable. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. O. Larson, 
Regional Director. 


Mr. KUCHEL obtained the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], who wishes to speak briefly and 
to request that certain matters be printed 
in the REcorpD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from California. 
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GENEVA TEST BAN CONFERENCE 
MUST NOT BE VICTIM OF SUM- 
MIT FAILURE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Geneva conference on suspending nu- 
clear tests, one of the world’s great hopes 
for peace, must not become a casualty of 
the summit explosion. 

Fortunately for the hopes of the world, 
there are indications that the Geneva 
negotiations are continuing to progress 
in spite of the summit collapse. The 
delegates from the United States, Great 
Britain, and the U.S.S.R., reconvening 
after a 2-week recess, avoided recrimina- 
tions, bluster, and other possible echoes 
from Paris, and got right back to work 
at the hard task of assembling a work- 
able inspection system which will provide 
safeguards against concealed testing. 

According to the New York Times, the 
British delegate, Sir Michael Wright, de- 
scribed the meeting, which was the 206th 
session in the 19-month-long negotia- 
tions, as “a businesslike meeting in a 
noncontroversial atmosphere,” while 
Semyon K. Tsarapkin, the Soviet negoti- 
ator, termed the atmosphere of the meet- 
ing ‘“‘as usual.” 

The main topic under discussion was 
the recently announced $55 million U.S. 
seismological research program involving 
nuclear blasts to sharpen underground 
detection apparatus, which has been 
named “Project Vela.” Tsarapkin asked 
for guarantees and safeguards that nu- 
clear explosions set off under Project 
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Vela would not serve in weapons develop- 
ment. He also asked that effective con- 
trols for a test ban be found, and called 
on the United States to make proposals 
in this direction. 

The New York Times noted: 

The Soviet negotiator put the request in 
such a way, however, that he seemed to be 
asking for no more than the normal guar- 
antees that both sides would expect of each 
other to assure that all undertakings were 
observed. 


Coming on the heels of the bluster 
and tough talk that has so alarmed the 
peaceful peoples of the world, these signs 
of reasonable discussion and negotia- 
tion are profoundly welcome. Here in 
Washington we have a responsibility to 
assure our spokesmen, led by our highly 
skilled principal delegate, James J. 
Wadsworth, that we support their ef- 
forts to overcome the remaining ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of an ef- 
fective treaty. 

The New York Times for May 28 re- 
ports that President Eisenhower has al- 
ready emphasized that nuclear explo- 
sions connected with Project Vela “would 
have nothing to do with weapons devel- 
opment.” This assurance is clearly 
fundamental to maintaining the step- 
by-step progress that has been made at 
the Geneva talks. 

In this connection, I wish to emphasize 
the portion of the President’s speech to 
the Nation on May 25, in which he dis- 
cussed our responsibility to pursue the 
cause of peace. Here is what the Presi- 
dent said: 

Concerning the second part of our policy— 
relations with the Soviets—we and all the 
world realize, despite our recent disappoint- 
ment, that progress toward the goal of mu- 
tual understanding, easing the cause of ten- 
sions, and reduction of armaments is as 
necessary as ever. 

We shall continue these peaceful efforts, 
including participation in the existing nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union. In these 
negotiations we have made some progress. 
We are prepared to preserve and build on it. 
The allied Paris communique and my own 
statement on returning to the United States 
should have made this abundantly clear to 
the Soviet Government. 

We conduct these negotiations not on the 
basis of surface harmony nor are we deterred 
by bad deportment. We approached them as 
a careful search for common interests be- 
tween the Western allies and the Soviet 
Union on specific problems. 

I have in mind, particularly, the nuclear 
test and disarmament negotiations. We 
shall not back away, on account of recent 
events, from the efforts or commitments 
that we have undertaken. 

Nor shall we relax our search for new 
means of reducing the risk of war by mis- 
calculation, and of achieving verifiable arms 
control. 


These are fine words, and I have every 
hope that we shall continue to give them 
their full meaning in the difficult weeks 
ahead. We shall need every ounce of 
patience and perseverence at our com- 
mand if we are to succeed in the great 
task of achieving a test ban, which is 
the fundamental basis on which all 
future efforts toward meaningful dis- 
armament must rest. 

Mr. President, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal recently published a fine, well- 
informed article on the subject of seis- 
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mological, or earthquake, research and 
how it relates to the policing of a possible 
nuclear-test ban. The reporter, Mr. 
Jerry E. Bishop, has done a masterful 
job in gathering information from Gov- 
ernment and private earthquake experts, 
in describing the crucial warning activi- 
ties which earthquake report centers now 
carry on, and in relating this to the re- 
search that needs to be done under 
Project Vela. 

One dramatic example of earthquake 
warning received publicity last week, 
when scientists spotted tidal waves head- 
ing for Hawaii as long as 6 hours before 
they struck, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Hawaii recently said. This 
gave residents of lowland areas time to 
flee to higher ground, thus saving count- 
less thousands of lives, although many 
lives were lost. 

The latter part of Mr. Bishop’s article 
gives the most complete description of 
Project Vela that I have seen. It also 
records the views and opinions of key 
scientists on the feasibility of achieving 
a sufficiently policed test ban. 

In order to bring this comprehensive, 
well-written article to the attention of 
the Senate, I ask that it be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 26, 1960] 
BOMBS AND QUAKES: EARTHQUAKE SCIENTISTS 

PREPARE FOR NEW TASK: POLICING NUCLEAR 

BaNn—THEY Stupy DIFFERENCES IN SHOCK 

Waves, PLAN To PuT SEISMOGRAPH UNDER 

OcEAN—RECORDING CHILE’S QUAKES 

(By Jerry E. Bishop) 

An obscure sector of science, seismology, is 
suddenly being blasted into world attention. 

In the next several hours, as it has been 
doing for the past several days, it could play 
a lifesaving role: Detecting within moments 
the earthquakes that continue to rock 
southern Chile, and flashing tidal wave 
warnings to Hawaiians, Japanese, and other 
populations at the edge of the Pacific Ocean. 

In the next several months, it will be con- 
centrating on a very different life-and-death 
matter: Seismic experiments which may be- 
come the key to whether there will ever be 
an international ban on testing man’s own 
version of the earthquake, the nuclear bomb. 

This week seismologists scattered in such 
places as Huancayo, Peru; Sitka, Alaska; and 
Pasadena, Calif., were suddenly alerted by a 
clanging bell attached to their seismographs. 
The bell indicated that Chile, already suffer- 
ing from three distinct quakes, had been 
hit by a fourth which had sent shock waves 
reverberating through the earth so power- 
fully that their delicate scientific tools had 
been knocked out of commission. Word was 
flashed to the Pacific Earthquake Report 
Center, run by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, in Ewa, Hawaii. A sea wave advi- 
sory was almost immediately issued, telling 
Hawaiians to listen to their radios. Six hours 
later the sea wave had definitely been spotted 
by a network of tide stations—notably the 
one in Valparaiso, Chile—and a warning was 
broadcast for Hawaiians to head for high 
land. Six hours after that the tidal wave 
smashed through Hilo and other areas, with 
enormous property destruction. 


LIVES SAVED 


“If no one had paid attention to our warn- 
ing, the death toll would have been tremen- 
dous,” says Lt. G. E. Haraden, head of the 
Honolulu Magnetic Observatory’s Sea Wave 
Warning Service. As it was, nearly three 
score who missed or ignored the warning are 
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dead or missing. Some 200 were lost in 
Japan and Okinawa, though messages of the 
coming peril were dispatched there. 

Today, and for the next several days, the 
seismologists will keep eyes glued to seismo- 
graphs for signs of further disasters. Even 
yesterday, 5 days after the first quake in 
Chile, upheavals in the area were contin- 
uing. Seismographs in Washington, D.c., 
and near New York City, for instance, yes- 
terday recorded further quakes in Chile. 

This dramatic use of seismology, fortu- 
nately, is rare. It does, however, illustrate 
the workings of seismology and one of its 
most important uses. In the next few 
months, Americans are destined to hear even 
more about this obscure offshoot of geo- 
physics, the study of the earth. 


DETECTING NUCLEAR BLASTS 


Because seismologists are experts in de- 
tecting and studying subterranean shock 
waves they are being asked to put their 
earthquake knowledge to work on the prob- 
lem of detecting hidden, underground 
nuclear explosions. These are the explo- 
sions that might be used to cheat on an 
international ban on testing of nuclear 
weapons. Unless these underground explo- 
sions can be detected, it would be almost 
impossible to police such a ban. 

Negotiations between the Russians, British 
and Americans are now going on in Geneva 
in an attempt to reach an agreement ban- 
ning atom weapons tests, and to work out 
a scheme for detection of violations. 

While there are some reports these talks 
are close to the same fate as the summit 
meeting, U.S. atomic officials are not so 
pessimistic. ‘‘The Russians seem to want a 
test ban pretty badly and I don’t think they 
want to see the talks collapse,” says one 
official. 

President Eisenhower last night said, “We 
shall continue these peaceful efforts.” In his 
radio and TV report to the Nation on the 
summit failure he mentioned the nuclear 
test negotiations, stating that “we will not 
back away, on account of recent events, 
from the efforts or commitments that we 
have undertaken,” indicating the United 
States is still sticking to its proposal for a 
ban on large atomic weapons blasts. 

Knowing the increasing importance of 
atomic blast detection, whether or not there 
is an agreement with the Reds, the United 
States is launching a hurried-up seismologi- 
cal research program into both atomic explo- 
sions and earthquakes in an effort to im- 
prove the detection of underground nuclear 
blasts. Its aim will be to check new theories 
on how to distinguish from afar between 
quakes and explosions. This inability to tell 
the two apart is now the main obstacle in 
the way of finding a foolproof method of 
spotting underground nuclear blasts. 


PROJECT VELA 


Details of this research program, going 
under the code name of Project Vela, have 
not been disclosed. But the program is be- 
lieved to be stacking up like this: 

Late this fall, the United States expects to 
begin setting off a series of at least six un- 
derground nuclear explosions, several of 
them in Nevada. They’ll range from a blast 
equal to about 20,000 tons of TNT, the power 
of the Hiroshima bomb, down to one equal 
to 250 tons of TNT, the power of some mod- 
ern nuclear rocket warheads, 

Seismologists based as far as several thou- 
sand miles away will be measuring shock 
waves sent reverberating through the earth 
by the blasts. Already a big experimental 
station for detecting underground blasts is 
being built at Fort Sill, Okla. 

There and elsewhere, the basic instrument 
still will be the seismograph, the same de- 
vice used to measure and locate earthquakes. 
The ardent hope will be to single out peculi- 
arities in the shock waves that will identify 
the source beyond all doubt as an explosion, 
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not a quake. And improvements in detection 
methods and equipment are breeding some 
cautious optimism, despite heavy stress given 
detection difficulties in recent congressional 
hearings. 

“We have some pretty good ideas that sev- 
eral new methods would help in detection,” 
says Dr. Jack Oliver, seismologist at Colum- 
bia University’s Lamont Geological Observa- 
tory, “but we haven’t had a chance to test 
them out with explosions.” 


SEISMOGRAPHS GO UNDERGROUND 


To get around the problem raised by 
seismic background noise from storms and 
ocean waves, detection experts have designed 
slim seismographs that can be dropped down 
into deep, abandoned oil wells, thousands of 
feet below ground level. With their instru- 
ments thus unconfused, seismologists hope 
to pick out the characteristic but differing 
patterns made by the first shock waves from 
explosions and quakes. Experiments with 
dynamite and underground nuclear explo- 
sions have shown that these differences 
exist. But the evidence of the differences is 
so unclear that scientists feel they must 
probe further to find a reliable procedure for 
distinguishing earthquakes from explosions. 
With the seismographs above ground, for 
example, at least one of the distinctions in 
these patterns is ordinarily drowned out by 
background noise. 

At Columbia’s Lamont Observatory, re- 
searchers have developed a seismograph to be 
put to work at another quiet spot—the ocean 
bottom. The device has had only brief tests 
so far. If it works, it will yield an important 
dividend. The logical place to hide a nuclear 
blast, naturally, is in an area of frequent 
earthquakes, and for Russia that happens to 
be along Siberia’s Pacific coast; to surround 
that area properly with detection stations, 
some seismographs would have to go to sea. 

One of the most promising new sleuths, 
according to several detection authorities, 
is another Lamont-developed seismograph 
that records long shock waves moving 
through the earth’s crust—shock waves that 
take at least 10 seconds and as long as sey- 
eral minutes to pass a point; most seismo- 
graphs record only waves passing by in a 
fractign of a second or so. 

There’s some evidence, Dr. Oliver reports, 
that the later long waves from an explosion, 
as well as the brief first waves, may show a 
pattern different from those created by a 
quake. Ordinarily, unless disturbed by a 
seismic event, a seismograph inscribes a 
straight line on a piece of paper. Earth- 
quakes produce fluctuations in the line, but 
various seismographs around a quake area 
may show different patterns—some of them 
mountain peaks above the normal line, 
others valleys below it. By present theory, 
explosion-caused jiggles might all depart in 
the same direction; all might be mountain 
peaks, for instance. Significantly, the long 
waves are less subject than other waves to 
distortion as they travel through the earth’s 
crust. Long study of earthquakes yields this 
finding. 

WAVES DEEP IN GROUND 


Telltale differences are suspected, too, in 
yet another kind of shock wave—short ones 
that follow the first waves down deep in the 
earth’s interior, at about the same time the 
long waves are passing closer to the surface. 
Clues to this theory have been picked up in 
tests by seismologists at the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. Over the last few 
years, in pursuit of seismological knowledge, 
the scientists have been listening to quarry 
blasts and Navy depth charges, says Dr. R. B. 
Roberts, head of the institution’s department 
of terrestrial magnetism. 

Project Vela, however, calls for more 
than just setting off nuclear explosions and 
tuning in on them. Plans are being drawn 
up for the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to reequip 125 seismographic stations in the 
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United States and friendly countries with 
new and better instruments as part of a 
major speedup on research on the eccen- 
tricities of earthquakes and explosions. This 
might give the West its own detection sys- 
tem, whether or not an international test 
ban comes about. 

Although U.S. scientists have developed 
some of the most advanced seismological 
instruments and techniques in the world, 
most U.S. institutions are still using old, 
out-of-date seismographs. “I’ve seen seis- 
mograms that apparently were made on 
instruments 75 years old,” says one seis- 
mologist. 

By contrast, the Russians have placed 
considerable emphasis on modernization. 
Americans who have visited the Soviet Union 
tell of a large, modern network of seismo- 
graph stations all equipped with standard, 
up-to-date instruments. In an effort to 
learn the structure of the earth’s crust, the 
Russians are reported spending about $1 
million a year, much more than U.S. outlays 
for the same purpose. But it’s believed the 
Soviets have done little to distinguish be- 
tween earthquakes and explosions. 


RESEARCH BUDGET 


In all, this country plans within the next 
18 months to step up its seismological re- 
search spending from less than $500,000 a 
year to more than $20 million—not counting 
$33 million to be spent on nuclear test blasts. 

But just how far Project Vela will get in 
developing foolproof detection methods is 
fast becoming a subject of major scientific 
controversy. Such scientists as atom bomb 
physicist Dr. Edward Teller of the University 
of California claim that methods of conceal- 
ing underground explosions are being found 
faster than methods of improved detection. 

The monkey wrench, he warns, lies in the 
fact that underground explosions can be 
muffied. Scientists including Dr. Albert 
Latter, a Rand Corp. physicist who’s helping 
try to hammer out a test ban system with 
the Soviets, have come up with the decou- 
pling theory: That if an underground blast 
is set off in a large cavern, much of the 
energy will be dissipated in the surrounding 
air before it reaches the rock walls. The re- 
sulting shock waves would register on the 
siesmograph as coming from only a small 
disturbance. 

In the last few months, U.S. scientists, 
using large amounts of TNT, have run ex- 
periments in New Mexico to test this theory. 
They now believe that even a huge bomb 
equivalent to 300,000 tons of TNT can be 
muffied. A seismograph would register it as 
equivalent to about 1,000 tons of TNT. 


DETECTION REQUIREMENTS 


Thus, it’s imperative, Dr. Teller declares, 
that detection methods be able to spot the 
smallest explosions and tell the difference 
between them and small quakes. 

“There is little likelihood that in 2 years 
or even 4 or 5 years there will be any fool- 
proof method of detecting small explosions,” 
he concludes. 

On the other side of the fence are Project 
Vela seismologists and such physicists as 
Dr. Hans Bethe of Cornell University. Even 
now, by spacing detection stations closer to- 
gether, he claims, it is possible to detect the 
smallest disturbance, though not to tell 
whether it is an explosion or a quake. He 
suggests that instead of 21 large manned 
seismograph stations in Russia as now pro- 
posed, a nearly foolproof system could be set 
with 600 remote-controlled stations in the 
U.S.S.R., most of them unmanned, 

At least there is little doubt that seismo- 
graphs can pick up explosion shocks waves. 
Paul Pomeroy, a seismologist at Lamont, re- 
calls that when seismologists were prepar- 
ing for the U.S. underground blasts in 
Nevada in 1958, they picked up shock waves 
coming from the Soviet Arctic island of 
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Novaya Zemlya. Knowing this was the Soviet 
bomb testing area, they concluded the Rus- 
sians were again testing weapons. 

The United States is insisting that it can- 
not agree to any ban unless it can be fully 
policed with an effective system of detecting 
cheating. Officially, the Americans propose a 
ban on large explosions, those that produce 
shock waves equivalent to a large earth- 
quake—specifically, explosions that would 
register 4.75 or more on the earthquake 
magnitude scale, a scale that runs from one 
to eight. A nuclear bomb of the 20,000- 
ton TNT size would register slightly above 
this 4.75 threshold. 

GENEVA SYSTEM 

This proposal is based on the belief that 
a detection system ironed out almost 2 years 
ago by conferences in Geneva between West- 
ern and Soviet scientists would be able to 
spot such explosions. Under this system, 
there would be 180 seismographic detection 
stations—21 in the U.S.S.R., 14 in this coun- 
try, and the rest spread around in other 
nations. 

The Soviets have proposed that the nuclear 
powers enter a voluntary moratorium on 
small blasts which cannot be detected with 
present methods. They suggest a morato- 
rium of 4 to 5 years. The United States has 
countered that it will enter such a mora- 
torium for a year or two—if research pro- 
grams to find small blast detection methods 
are launched immediately by the nuclear 
powers. The United States is proposing that 
the coming underground tests under Project 
Vela be conducted by an international group 
including representatives of Britain and 
Russia. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
also wish to have printed in the REecorp 
a statement on ‘Technical Aspects of a 
Nuclear Weapons Ban,” prepared by the 
Panel on Nuclear Test Control, of the 
Federation of American Scientists. The 
statement is an important summary- 
analysis of the hearings conducted by 
the Special Subcommittee on Research 
and Development, of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, and was drafted 
for the panel by four well-known nuclear 
scientists: 

Dr. David R. Inglis, senior physicist, 
Argonne National Laboratory and FAS 
chairman, 1959-60; 

Dr. Owen Chamberlain, professor and 
1959 cowinner of the Nobel Prize in 
physics, Berkeley, Calif.; 

Dr. Peter Axel, professor of physics, 
University of Illinois; and 

Dr. William C. Davidon, physicist, 
Argonne National Laboratory and FAS 
vice chairman, 1960-61. 

In a preliminary statement, the four 
authors wrote: 

We believe that the risk of nuclear war will 
increase if the nuclear arms race continues 
and if nuclear know-how spreads to other 
countries. 


It was recently announced present 
estimates are that within 10 years 18 
nations will have nuclear power and nu- 
clear weapons, and therefore nuclear de- 
structive capabilities. 

The statement continues: 

And, although effective test control re- 
quires a rather extensive monitoring sys- 
tem, it is not only the best place to start 
limiting the arms race but it greatly reduces 
the risk of war even if no further steps are 
taken. Now is perhaps the last opportunity 
to achieve an agreement among the great 
nuclear powers, if the U.S.S.R. will agree to 
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an arrangement similar to that being pro- 
posed by our Government. Not only the 
greater number of nuclear powers, but also 
the more hair-trigger situation when weap- 
ons are further refined, will make agreement 
more difficult and less rewarding in the 
future. 

Until the monitoring system is improved, 
it will be technically possibie for evasion 
to occur if big underground holes can be 
prepared in secret or found in nature. Fur- 
thermore, a disproportionate amount of at- 
tention has been given to detecting, by 
seismic means only, explosions in big holes. 
Little attention has been paid to the com- 
munication of information through the 
other contacts made by the international 
teams which will man the 21 stations in 
Russia. 

Under these circumstances, the test pro- 
gram of an evader would proceed very slowly 
and with great difficulty, if at all. The in- 
centives would have to be greater than they 
appear to be to make the tests worth the risk 
of detection. Compared to this, we believe 
the U.S.S.R. has more to gain militarily than 
do we by an open resumption of tests. 


Mr. President, I should like to include 
the summary analysis at this point in the 
REcorpD, and I ask unanimous consent to 
do so. 

The being no objection, the summary- 
analysis was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF A NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
Test Ban 


(Hearings held by the Special Subcommittee 
on Radiation and the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy Act, April 19-22, 
1960) 

INTRODUCTION 


It is generally understood that the prob- 
lem of seeking a satisfactory agreement for 
the control of a nuclear weapons test ban 
involves both political and technical con- 
sideration. Neither can be divorced from 
the other in arriving at a balanced judgment 
of the national advantages obtainable from 
such an agreement. These hearings isolate 
for special study the technical aspects of 
test ban control and may therefore not be 
considered to be the basis for a balanced 
judgment, but only one important ingredient 
thereof. 

The witnesses were all technical men, some 
of them prominent scientists, and the testi- 
mony is quite technical and lengthy. It in- 
cluded established fact, considered opinion, 
and perhaps even some fanciful opinion. 
This is inevitable in view of the early stage of 
development of both detection and evasion 
techniques. It included opinion both favor- 
able and unfavorable to the prospects of an 
effective test ban. This summary-analysis 
attempts to abstract the situation briefly and 
in as nontechnical language as is reasonably 
possible in this technical and controversial 
domain. In so doing, it risks the accusation 
of incompleteness or bias. A sincere attempt 
is made to present in a fair perspective what 
appears to be the most important points. 

Initially, it should be understood that nu- 
clear tests on the earth's surface, tests under- 
water, and tests in the atmosphere can be 
detected with relative ease with scientific 
techniques presently available. 

With regard to detecting underground tests, 
the problem facing one who wishes to detect 
is, in part, to distinguish the recording on 
a seismograph produced by an earthquake 
from that produced by an explosion. Since 
earthquakes occur only in limited and well- 
known areas of the earth, the geographical 
area which must be carefully monitored is 
likewise limited and known. These areas are 
called seismic areas. The problem, there- 
fore, may be stated as twofold: first, to detect 
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a disturbance on a seismograph, and second, 
to identify that disturbance as an earth- 
quake or as an explosion. Since, as stated, 
earthquakes occur in limited and known geo- 
graphic areas, any detectible disturbance 
originating from a nonseismic area will, ipso 
facto, be suspected to be an explosion. 

The network of seismic detection stations 
already agreed upon at the Geneva Confer- 
ence is premised on the foregoing scientific 
propositions. 

One other introductory point deserves men- 
tion. Many press accounts of the hearings 
failed to put into proper perspective the ap- 
parent agreement of some experts that 600 
small detection stations in the U.S.S.R.— 
rather than the elaborate and fully instru- 
mented 21 in Russia already agreed upon at 
Geneva—would be necessary to provide ade- 
quate monitoring. What was agreed was not 
that so many stations would be necessary, 
but merely that they would be sufficient, 
which is very different. Specifically, they 
would be sufficient if the objective is to detect, 
solely by observing seismic signals, 20 kiloton 
shots (20,000 tons of TNT equivalent) 
muffied by very large underground cavities. 
The 600 stations discussed as an offhand 
example were to be spread evenly all over 
the U.S.S.R. regardless of the distribution of 
earthquakes, which is, as shown above, an 
inefficient and unnecessary way to do it. 
The number of control stations that is con- 
sidered necessary becomes very much smaller 
than this if we recognize that the construc- 
tion of large cavities is apt to be detected by 
other than seismic means (intelligence re- 
ports, defectors, aerial or satellite surveil- 
lance), or that their construction might 
escape detection only in regions where there 
are salt domes, less than 1 percent of the 
land area of the US.S.R. Furthermore, these 
salt domes are located outside of seismic 
areas. 

THE “GENEVA NETWORK” 

The “Geneva network” would consist of 
180 observation stations in the world, 21 of 
them in the U.S.S.R. They would be placed 
at about 600-mile intervals in the regions 
where there are many earthquakers (less 
than one-fifth of the land area of Russia) 
and at 1,000-mile intervals elsewhere. 

If supplemented with a number of onsite 
inspections, the network was originally con- 
sidered capable of providing adequate moni- 
toring of underground tests (like those in 
Nevada) down to 5 kilotons. Our latest Ne- 
vada tests raised this estimate to 20 kilo- 
tons, but it is possible to restore the 
effectiveness of the network to 5 kilotons by 
increasing the number of instruments per 
station from 10 to 100 and by rearranging 
the locations of the 21 stations to cover the 
seismic regions more effectively (testimony 
of Dr. Richard Latter). The international 
cost of the worldwide 180-station network 
(100 instruments per station) plus some in- 
struments for monitoring, is estimated at a 
billion dollars, plus a quarter of a billion 
annually for operation and maintenance 
(testimony of Dr. Beyer). An initial three- 
power agreement would, of course, involve 
much less. One witness (Dr. Peterson) con- 
sidered somewhat less than 100 instruments 
per station to be more practical, which would 
limit the improvement but which would de- 
crease the cost. 

MUFFLING 

The rock in which we have had experience 
with underground tests, Nevada tuff, is not a 
very good rock for making the seismic signal 
appear small in order to evade detection. 
Salt is one of the best. A test can be 21, 
times as powerful in salt as in tuff and 
produce the same size signal on a seismo- 
graph. Thus, the 5-kiloton limit mentioned 
above would become about 12 kilotons for 
tests in salt. The signal may be much 
further reduced by carrying out the test in a 
big cavity deep underground. The distant 
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signal is reduced by a factor 120 if the cavity 
is big enough, so that a big hole in salt makes 
the distant seismic signal 300 times weaker 
than in a Nevada test, or a “decoupling” fac- 
tor of 300. As a typical example, the hole 
required to decouple a 20-kiloton blast (one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the power of a big 
H-bomb) by a factor of 300 must be about 
450 feet in diameter if it is 3,000 feet under- 
ground. It does not help to make the hole 
still larger; if the hole is smaller, the muf- 
fling is less effective. A hole in salt 200 seet 
in diameter and 3,000 feet underground gives 
a decoupling factor of about 30, rather than 
300 (testimony of Dr. Richard Latter and Dr. 
Bethe). A 20- or 30-kiloton blast in a 200- 
foot-diameter hole would give a signal strong 
enough to be detected and located by the 
Geneva network. Although the network 
could not distinguish such a blast from an 
earthquake, that discrimination would be 
unnecessary since quakes are very rare where 
there are salt formations. Therefore, any 
disturbance emanating from a salt area 
would arouse suspicion. 

There is a theoretical possibility of in- 
creasing the decoupling by another factor 3 
to 10. This might be done by developing a 
technique for suddenly filling the hole with 
dense carbon dust with thousandth-of-a- 
second timing just after the passage of the 
first shock wave from the explosion (testi- 
mony of Dr. Brown). And it may be possible 
to make the task of distinguishing blasts 
from earthquakes more difficult by detonat- 
ing several charges at almost the same time 
(testimony of Dr. Teller). 

The decoupling factors here discussed ap- 
ply only to the signals detected at a great 
distance, say 600 to 2,000 miles, which are 
the important signals for the Geneva net- 
work. The signal assumed is of low fre- 
quency, like a dull thud. A test in a big 
hole sends out also a very sharp first signal 
which dies out so that it is very weak at 
these distances. The muffling will be con- 
siderably less effective if this sharp first sig- 
nal can be measured. Present techniques 
permit using the sharp signal at shorter 
distances, particularly under 300 miles. Fu- 
ture improvements may make the sharp first 
signal identifiable at Geneva network dis- 
tances. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BIG HOLES 


Construction of very large underground 
cavities is very difficult, except in salt domes. 
Many such cavities for petroleum storage 
have been constructed commercially in salt 
domes, with diameters of 200 feet and in one 
case up to almost 500 feet, and quite deep 
underground. Their construction involves 
the pumping into the salt dome of large 
amounts of water and disposal of brine. The 
shape can be controlled. It would cost about 
about $10 million to prepare a 500-foot cav- 
ity in 2 years (testimony of Mr. Meade). The 
next possibility, much more difficult, is to 
heat limestone hot enough to turn it into 
lime and then to dissolve out the lime (tes- 
timony of Dr. Teller). But limestone is not 
easily soluble and vast amounts of water 
would be needed. This has never been done. 
Even the easier preparation of a big hole in 
salt is apt to be detected by other than seis- 
mic means (such as measuring the salinity 
of rivers). A considerable likelihood of de- 
tection should be enough to deter construc- 
tion (testimony of Dr. Bethe). 


FINER NETWORK OF SMALL UNMANNED STATIONS 


There are many possibilities for improve- 
ment of seismic techniques, and a research 
and development program should be pushed 
with greater vigor. Within the framework 
of present techniques, it is possible (polit- 
ical considerations aside) to go beyond the 
capabilities of the Geneva network by in- 
stalling more stations spaced more closely. 
It is contemplated that these should be 
small, unattended (robot) stations with 
only a single siesmograph (or perhaps four 
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seismographs), in contrast to 100 seismo- 
graphs in a big “Geneva” station. Communi- 
cations to a master station would be by cable 
or courier. If one should go so far as to 

lace these single-seismograph stations at 
125-mile intervals, it would be possible not 
only to detect and locate but also to iden- 
tify signals from a 20-Kiloton shot 
muffied in an arbitrarily big hole anywhere. 
If these stations were spread uniformly over 
the U.S.S.R. this would amount to 600 small 
stations (testimony of Dr. Bethe with the 
concurrence of Dr. Teller). This is an exces- 
sively large number because there is no need 
to identify blasts, as distinct from earth- 
quakes, in the very large parts of Russia 
where quakes rarely occur, and where every 
seismic event would therefore be suspicious. 
On this basis 200 small stations were sug- 
gested for the USSR. (supplementary 
testimony of Dr. Bethe). This still assumes 
that big holes could have been built in com- 
plete secrecy anywhere in Russia. Limiting 
this possibility to salt formations further 
decreases the number of stations, since salt 
areas are concentrated in 1 percent of Rus- 
sia’s land area. The cost of these small sta- 
tions is about $100,000 apiece (testimony of 
Dr. Albert Latter). It would be more ef- 
ficient to have more seismographs (perhaps 
four) per station and fewer stations, still un- 
manned. 

Experience with special seismographs to 
detect rather fast vibrations, instruments 
which can be set up in a few minutes in the 
field, shows that blasts of 10 tons or even 1 
ton give very distinct signals at distances of 
250 miles. Location of the event is more ac- 
curate with near-in seismographs than with 
more remote observation. And the compli- 
cated seismic signal repeats itself exactly 
if there are two shots at the same place (so 
an evader would be discouraged from using 
the same big hole twice). Based on this 
experience, a 250-mile spacing between un- 
manned stations was considered adequate for 
location and probably for identification of 
blasts somewhat smaller than 20 kilotons, 
muffled to look like a 70-ton blast, particu- 
larly with four instruments per station. If 
distributed evenly over the U.S.S.R. this 
would mean 125 stations, but eliminating 
most of those in regions where there are 
practically no earthquakes would again re- 
duce this number considerably (testimony 
of Dr. Roberts). The size of the signal to 
be identified cannot be pushed down very 
much lower than this because there would 
Pa too many very small earthquakes to iden- 

y. 

If, instead of using small stations, one 
thinks of increasing the number of big sta- 
tions to 25 or 30 stations in the U.S.S.R., and 
of using the added stations particularly in 
the seismic regions and in the salt regions, 
one can increase the capabilities of the net- 
work markedly (testimony of Dr. Richard 
Latter). Doubts were expressed that ideal 
sites could be found for more than 25 big 
stations (testimony of Dr. Peterson) but this 
discounted the possibility of drilling down 
to bedrock. A great deal is known about the 
geology of the U.S.S.R. (testimony of Dr. 
Peterson), 


ACCURATE LOCATION AND ON-SITE INSPECTION 


With the Geneva network, on-site inspec- 
tion of a suspicious event would involve 
searching an area of 100 or even 200 square 
miles. One advantage of more closely spaced 
stations, particularly in earthquake regions, 
is that the signals observed at shorter dis- 
tances would locate the event more accurate- 
ly. Since seismic signals travel with differ- 
ent speeds in different geological formations, 
it was suggested that the source of a signal 
could be located much more accurately by 
going into the suspicious region and setting 
off a chemical blast there to verify signal 
Speed in a particular area. Comparison of 
the new signal with the original signal would 
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cancel out the uncertainty in the signal 
speeds. The area to be searched by an on- 
site inspection could be reduced, if robot 
stations were employed, to about 3 square 
miles (testimony of Dr. Roberts and Dr. 
Romney). A rather small verification blast 
(1 ton) would be enough with fairly closely 
spaced stations, but a larger charge would 
be needed to use this system with the Geneva 
network (and the accuracy would be less). 


IDENTIFICATION OF BLASTS AND EARTHQUAKES 


The Geneva network is based on the ex- 
pectation that on-site inspections can sam- 
ple about one-third of detected but un- 
identified ambiguous events, a percentage 
sufficiently high to discourage evasion. This 
identification capability depends on only one 
method of distinguishing the signals pro- 
duced by earthquakes from those produced 
by explosions. It is expected that other 
methods of discrimination will be developed 
to reduce the number of unidentified events 
and thereby increase the percentage of sus- 
picious events that may need to be inspected 
on-site. For instance, the estimates of the 
capability of the Geneva network have been 
based on observations of the differing char- 
acteristics of only the first part of the low 
frequency signal emitted by an earthquake 
and an explosion. Use of other parts of the 
low frequency signal is expected to improve 
the capability of the Geneva network as al- 
ready agreed upon (testimony of Dr. Oliver). 
In addition, study of characteristic differ- 
ences of high frequency signals produced by 
earthquakes and explosions may provide ad- 
ditional techniques of discrimination and 
identification (testimony of Dr. Roberts). 


TESTING IN SPACE 


By monitoring blasts in space from the 
earth’s surface, it appears possible that the 
Geneva network may be able to detect ex- 
plosions out to 300,000 to 500,000 miles. Be- 
yond that distance monitoring by a system 
of surveillance satellites may be possible. In 
addition, test vehicles going into space may 
be detected by other means at the time of 
launching. Techniques of shielding blasts in 
space to reduce the possibility of detection 
have been suggested. No tests in space are 
known to have occurred. 


SUMMARY 


The Geneva network as planned, with 21 
well-equipped seismic stations in the U.S.S.R. 
supplemented by 20 on-site inspections per 
year, is capable of effectively monitoring 
tests of 20 kilotons (Nevada conditions) and 
above. A more favorable arrangement of the 
21 stations would bring the limit down con- 
siderably below that level. If secret prepa- 
ration of an extremely big underground hole 
were possible without risk of discovery by 
other than seismic means, tests in such a 
hole up to over 100 kilotons could be 
sufficiently muffled to escape detection by 
this system. Construction of big holes ap- 
pears to be practicable only in salt forma- 
tions, which occur in regions constituting 
less than 1 percent of the U.SS.R. and in 
these regions earthquakes are very rare. It 
is sufficient for control to be able to detect 
and locate a blast in such a region, without 
distinguishing it from an earthquake. The 
Geneva network can do this for a 30-kiloton 
blast partially muffled in a 200-foot-diameter 
hole. Such holes exist, filled with brine or 
petroleum products. The Geneva network 
is thus capable of controlling tests above 
20 kilotons without big holes or above 30 
kilotons with such existing holes if pumped 
out. It would also partially monitor un- 
muffled tests considerably below 20 kilotons. 

Future improvements are definitely ex- 
pected in detection techniques and may be 
anticipated also in techniques of evasion. 
Among the several promising improvements 
expected in detection techniques is more 
knowledge of the characteristic differences 
between blasts and earthquakes, observed 
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through the same geologic formations. If 
necessary, a suspicious event can thus be 
checked by detonating a biast near it. This 
method can also be used to locate the event 
more accurately and to reduce greatly the 
area to be searched by an onsite inspection. 
If such improvements should fail to make 
the Geneva Network capable of distinguish- 
ing sufficiently very small blasts from earth- 
quakes, greatly increased capabilities may be 
obtained by adding more stations to the 
system. Even with present techniques, 30 
well-equipped stations instead of 21 in the 
U.S.S.R. would take the limit down below 
5 kilotons. The addition of a somewhat 
greater number of very simple robot stations, 
with future techniques, may take the limit 
for dependable identification well below 1 
kiloton. This would have the additional 
advantage of reducing substantially the area 
to be searched by onsite inspections. 

In short, the Geneva Network has the 
capability of adequately monitoring under- 
ground tests of a power down to about the 
size of the Hiroshima A-bomb; namely, one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the power of a large 
H-bomb; or two-tenths of 1 percent if a 
program of evasion were undertaken with the 
handicap of testing in big holes such as now 
exist in the limited salt-dome regions of 
Russia; or one-half of 1 percent if the con- 
struction of much bigger holes were con- 
templated. The capability of the monitoring 
system may be expected to improve markedly 
with future research and development. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
New York Times, on May 28, carried a 
detailed summary of the reopening of the 
Geneva talks which some of us may have 
missed. I ask consent that it also be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Atom TrEst TALKS RESUME IN GENEVA—SOVIET 
ASKS ASSURANCE U.S. PLAN WILL Not Arp 
ARMS—SILENT ON U-2 CASE 
GENEVA, May 27.—The United States, Brit- 

ain, and the Soviet Union resumed today the 

negotiations for a ban on nuclear weapons 
testing. 

No reference was made to the US. U-2 
reconnaissance plane shot down May 1 over 
the Soviet Union as the delegates recon- 
vened after a 2-week recess for the summit 
meeting in Paris. 

However, Semyon K. Tsarapkin, the Soviet 
delegate, asked for guarantees that under- 
ground nuclear explosions planned by the 
United States under its project Vela would 
not serve in weapons development in addi- 
tion to helping to find effective controls for 
a ban on tests. 

The Soviet negotiator put the request in 
such a way, however, that he seemed to be 
asking for no more than the normal guaran- 
tees that both sides would expect of each 
other to assure that all undertakings were 
observed. 

As a result, Sir Michael Wright, of Britain, 
the conference’s chairman for the day, was 
able to describe the 206th session of the 
19-month-old negotiations as a business- 
like meeting in a noncontroversial atmos- 
phere. 

James J. Wadsworth, the U.S. delegate, 
confirmed the chairman’s remarks. “There 
was no recrimination—not even one echo 
from Paris,” he commented after the 80- 
minute session. 

“As usual,” was the way Mr. Tsarapkin de- 
scribed the atmosphere in the conference 
room. 

The Soviet delegate made a long statement 
to the conference emphasizing that the So- 
viet Union had no intention of holding nu- 
clear explosions as part of the projected co- 
ordinated program for developong controls 
on underground tests. 
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Mr. Tsarapkin also emphasized that the 
Soviet Union had agreed to the idea of the 
research program only because the West 
wanted it. The Soviet Union remains per- 
fectly satisfied with the control system de- 
vised by the East-West experts who met 
here in the summer of 1958, he said. 

It was to remove the “obstacle” raised by 
the U.S. doubts over the effectiveness of the 
1958 control system that the Soviet Union 
accepted the research program now being 
drafted here by the scientists of the three 
countries, Mr. Tsarapkin added. 

The Soviet Union will insist that any nu- 
clear explosions held by the United States 
under the research project be surrounded by 
“adequate safeguards,” the Soviet delegate 
said. Mr. Tsarapkin said that this meant 
that the Soviet Union should be able to see 
for itself that none of the U.S. nuclear tests 
had military value. 

President Eisenhower announced on May 7 
the Vela project for a series of underground 
nuclear explosions to develop controls for 
hard-to-detect tests. He emphasized later 
at a news conference that the blasts would 
have nothing to do with weapons develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Tsarapkin said that assurances of this 
kind were all very well but he thought that 
the nuclear tests for research purposes 
should also have technical safeguards. It is 
up to the United States to make proposals on 
this, he added. 





WE MUST GRANT OUR SENIOR CIT- 
IZENS FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, is it 
the will and intent of the Senate that 
the vast majority of our senior citizens 
face retirement with dread? I think 
not; but how else can history record 
our attitude if we continue to allow our 
elders to fear each passing day that 
brings them closer to mounting medical 
costs and little or no way to meet them? 

A letter from a Wisconsin constituent 
describes the plight of a man approach- 
ing this grim trap, and with nowhere to 
turn but to us. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR PROXMIRE: I am writing to request 
your wholehearted support of the Forand 
bill. I am a victim of varicose veins, which, 
as you probably know, can cause recurrent 
trouble. I am nearly 64 years old and have 
hospital insurance, which covers my present 
expenses when hospitalized, and these cost 
about $15 per day. On retirement I will no 
longer be able to qualify for insurance. My- 
self and other senior citizens are in need 
of such a measure of medical and hospital 
care as the Forand bill provides. 

It is my hope that you will give this bill 
your wholehearted support and help large 
numbers of senior citizens who are gravely 
concerned. Thank you in advance. 

Yours truly, 





THE DISASTER IN CHILE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, an 
unmerciful disaster has devastated a 
huge area of Chile. Thousands of 
Chileans have died in a series of violent 
earthquakes, tidal waves, and volcanic 
explosions. More thousands are missing 
or injured. 

Whole villages have been wiped out 
and great sections of cities destroyed. 
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The scourge of disaster has been felt 
along a line of distress 2,600 miles in 
length. Even now, the extent of suf- 
fering and horror is not yet fully known. 

The United States, I am proud to say, 
has acted as a good neighbor should act, 
opening its heart to the people of Chile, 
and offering its hand to help them over- 
come their suffering and their wants. 
The magnitude of this calamity is ap- 
paling, but our Government and our 
people are responding with a great out- 
pouring of help. 

Sixty huge U.S. Air Force planes are 
carrying out a wonderful mercy airlift, 
bringing to the devastated areas of Chile 
food, clothing, blankets, medicines—in 
fact, entire field hospitals and hundreds 
of doctors, nurses, and technicians to 
staff them. 

Many private American agencies are 
carrying out nationwide fundraising 
drives to aid our southern neighbors. 
They include the Red Cross, the Church 
World Service, Catholic Relief Services, 
Lutheran World Service, Seventh-day 
Adventists, and the Church of the Lat- 
ter-day Saints, to name just some of 
them. 

I urge every American to consider the 
plight of his neighbors in Chile and to 
respond generously and swiftly to these 
fund appeals. 

The first needs, of course, are to take 
care of the sick and injured, to bind up 
their wounds, to feed them, and to house 
them in some sort of temporary shelters. 
But after that, Chile will have to rebuild. 

It is estimated that 2 million Chileans 
were made homeless as a result of this 
enormous catastrophe, and the Southern 
Hemisphere’s winter is just beginning. 
Property damage amounts to at least a 
billion dollars—maybe much more. 

I feel confident that the U.S. Govern- 
ment and its people will offer the brave 
and resolute people of Chile generous 
help in rebuilding their devastated com- 
munities. We will help them to rebuild 
their homes, churches, and shops, and to 
restore their means of livelihood—in a 
word, to make it possible for millions of 
sufferers to resume a pattern of every- 
day living once more. 

It may be that such help could not be 
forthcoming from the United States 
within the framework of our present aid 
programs to Latin America. Special 
consideration may have to be given to 
the problem and a solution worked out. 
That we should do. 

I think that one thing could be learned 
from America’s response to the Chilean 
disaster. Help from our Government 
and people-to-people assistance have 
poured forth abundantly to the disaster 
victims of Chile—certainly not in the 
hope that we would reap gratitude or 
appreciation, but because it was the nat- 
ural thing for one good neighbor to do 
for another. 





RELATIONS BETWEEN CUBA AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
last Friday it was announced that the 
President had ordered a halt to further 
technical assistance from the United 
States to Cuba. 
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I thought that the President’s action 
was sensible and realistic. It has never 
made sense to me to have our Govern- 
ment giving aid and comfort to a goy- 
ernment which is openly vilifying us and 
our way of life. 

Furthermore, I am certain that the 
President’s statement will clear the air 
of the confusion which exists in this 
hemisphere about our position toward 
antidemocratic governments. Everyone 
in Latin America will now know that the 
United States is not soft on communism 
nor on dictatorships of the left or right. 

I believe the people of the Western 
Hemisphere and all of the world out- 
side the Soviet orbit will hail and approve 
the President’s action. It reaffirms 
America’s role as the leader in the 
many-faceted war against communism 
and all it stands for. 

There is one more point. I hope that 
those who have up to now sought a con- 
tinuation of the very partial and prefer- 
ential sugar legislation as it pertained 
to Cuba will be willing to reevaluate 
their position and permit the Congress 
to revise the legislation in a realistic and 
up-to-date manner. 

The Washington Evening Star of yes- 
terday published a significant editorial, 
clearly setting forth our illogical posi- 
tion in granting Cuba a favored-nation 
status in our sugar purchasing. The 
Star points out that our technical aid 
to Cuba was halted because it was not 
in our national interest to continue 
such aid. Then it asks, Is it in our na- 
tional interest to continue the heavy 
subsidization of the Cuban sugar indus- 
try? 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be inserted in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, May 30, 1960] 
CONTEMPTUOUS MR. CASTRO 

Cuba’s Prime Minister Castro has shrugged 
off the announced ending of our technical 
assistance to his country as “insignificant,” 
and has added some contemptuous remarks 
about what we may do with our aid money. 

It is correct, of course, that the two pro- 
grams involved—one in agriculture and the 
other in civil aviation—are not of major 
importance to the Cuban economy. Their 
annual cost is estimated at about $200,000, 
and less than a dozen U.S. specialists are en- 
gaged in their operation in Cuba. But while 
emphasizing that termination of the pro- 
grams within 180 days should not be inter- 
preted as retaliation for Mr. Castro’s anti- 
United States words and policies, administra- 
tion spokesmen pointedly explained that the 
programs no longer are considered in the na- 
tional or hemispheric interest of the United 
States. 

On this ground, it seems fitting to ques- 
tion whether continued heavy subsidization 
of the Cuban sugar industry likewise is in 
our national interest. Under existing law, 
expiring this year, Cuban sugar has a favored 
position in the big U.S. market—both in 
volume and in price. By far, sugar is Cuba’s 
most important cash crop and a guaranteed 
market at a premium price is not insignificant 
to the Cuban economy. 

The administration has recommended that 
the new sugar act give discretionary author- 
ity to the President of the United States 
to revise quotas and prices on sugar imports. 
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We believe that the President should have 
this authority, and that it should be exer- 
cised in national and hemispheric interests. 





MUTUAL SECURITY: THE MEASURE 
OF LEADERSHIP 
A NEW STAGE IN EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, we may 
be entering—and I think it apparent 
that we are—a new stage in East-West 
relations. Our determination and our 
leadership of the free world will undergo 
new tests. Our allies will be searching 
our actions anxiously. Their resolution 
to stand unflinching against communism 
will depend in great part on the matu- 
rity and wisdom of our actions. 

The Communists are doing more than 
hurling brutal and arrogant threats at 
us. The Communists are hard at work 
building military strength. They are 
applying their scientific resources to new 
weapons. They are looking for oppor- 
tunities to penetrate the uncommitted 
areas of the world with tantalizing and 
spurious offers of economic and military 
aid. They are hoping to bully and 
bludgeon our friends, particularly the 
smaller ones bordering on the Soviet 
bloc, into abandoning their defensive 
alliances and their friendly relations 
with the United States and our allies. 

The Soviet Union has long recognized 
the importance of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world in relation both to the 
spread of Communist ideology and to the 
augmentation of Soviet world power. As 
early as 1920, Lenin changed the direc- 
tion of Communist Party international 
policy from direct attack on European 
capitalism to an undermining of the eco- 
nomic strength of Europe through activ- 
ity in the colonial areas. Thus, the rev- 
olutionary and nationalistic tendencies 
in Asia were to receive the fullest pos- 
sible support. With the subsequent 
emergence and growth of nationalism 
and the establishment of new States born 
out of the colonial areas in the Middle 
East and in Africa, this policy was ex- 
panded into these areas. A Soviet pat- 
tern of economic penetration for politi- 
cal purposes began to emerge. Today the 
U.S.S.R. offensive continues against the 
uncommitted nations on the Asian, Mid- 
dle Eastern, and African fronts, and in 
this hemisphere as well. 

In the years since Stalin’s death, 
Soviet policy has emphasized what it 
terms, euphemistically or otherwise, 
peaceful coexistence. Development of 
trade and the export of technical assist- 
ance, Russian style, have been fashioned 
into new policy tools. As a corollary, the 
tactical objectives of communism have 
emerged as exploitation of new nations’ 
laudable and logical desires to achieve 
technological and social maturity. Rus- 
sia undertakes the exploitation of neu- 
tralist atmosphere to achieve a pro- 
Soviet attitude. She seeks substitution 
of Soviet for Western influences 
throughout the underdeveloped areas. 
By a combination of propaganda, tech- 
nical, and economic aid, plus espionage 
and subversion, the Soviets work almost 
fanatically to establish and extend their 
influence and power. 
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Soviet intelligence services and the In- 
ternational Communist movement play a 
major role in their activities. The sen- 
ior Soviet intelligence apparatus, com- 
posed of the State Security Service, and 
the military intelligence organization, 
controls a vast interlocking network of 
foreign agents and operations directed 
at subversion, terror, asassination, and 
sabotage. In addition to attempted 
penetration of all levels of official and 
nonofficial groups in each country, where 
they have been singularly successful, this 
apparatus infiltrates agents whose iden- 
tity papers, passports, and the like are 
often stolen or falsified, in direct viola- 
tion of the sovereignty of the host na- 
tions. As a result of the secret support 
and direction supplied by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, the local 
party, or one or more of its front organi- 
zations, carries out all political action 
within its means to promote Soviet ends. 

The embassies established by the 
U.S.S.R. may be described—accurately, I 
think—as command posts for Soviet 
espionage, subversion, propaganda, and 
Communist Party efforts. Among the 
personne] assigned to such installations 
are many staff members of the intelli- 
gence services sent abroad to operate 
under the guise of diplomats. The 
groups of Soviets assigned to technical 
aid missions, hospitals, and the like also 
usually include a high percentage of in- 
telligence personnel. The U.S.S.R. also 
exploits the acceptance in these areas of 
the official Soviet embassies and trade 
delegations designed to achieve on-the- 
spot manipulation of the newspapers and 
other information media of the host 
countries. 

THE OVERALL SOVIET PROGRAM FOR UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED AREAS 


The overall Red program for under- 
developed areas has been focused around 
three major campaigns: 

First. Opposition to what is called 
“economic neocolonialism,” including 
promotion of the nationalization of for- 
eign-owned enterprises, combined action 
to discourage Afro-Asian trade links 
with the West, encouragement of oppo- 
sition to the European Common Market 
and the Eurafrica plan, and resistance to 
new foreign capital investment in pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Second. Support for national libera- 
tion of colonies and recovery of so-called 
“alienated” territories. 

Third. Encouragement of that version 
of Afro-Asian unity in which Soviet bloc 
countries of Asia would be accepted as 
full and equal partners, entitled to pref- 
erential poliitcal, cultural, and economic 
treatment. 

In developing these campaigns the in- 
ternational fronts have engaged in sev- 
eral kinds of organized effort: 

First. Expanding the _ international 
role and activities of their Afro-Asian af- 
filiates and leaders through organizing 
special gatherings, assigning major or- 
ganizational tasks to them, and holding 
broad meetings in which maximum Afro- 
Asian participation is invited and pub- 
licized; 

Second. Inspiring, supporting, and 
participating as much as possible in joint 
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activities sponsored by unaffiliated Afro- 
Asian bodies of a similar character; and 
Third. Publicizing and _ supporting 
Afro-Asian aims and aspirations in 
Western areas and in such bodies as the 
United Nations Specialized Agencies, 
where such support is most likely to in- 
fluence Afro-Asian peoples, and to suck 
them into the Red orbit. 
AFRICA: THE OVERALL RED PROGRAM IN ACTION 


The enormous effort being expended 
in Africa by the U.S.S.R. clearly illus- 
trates the significance of the Soviets’ | 
total worldwide program. 

One of the most important centers for 
Soviet espionage and subversion directed 
against the entire African Continent is 
found in Cairo, Egypt. Activities ema- 
nate from both the Soviet Embassy and 
the Communist-dominated Afro-Asian 
Permanent Secretariat of the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee. The signing of 
an agreement between the U.S.S.R. and 
Tunisia this month established diplo- 
matic relations; this action was accom- 
panied by the U.S.S.R. usual offers of 
aid and favorable trade agreements. 
The Soviets established diplomatic rep- 
resentations in both Morocco and Libya 
shortly after these countries attained 
their independence. In these countries, 
Soviet diplomatic representatives have 
been attempting to obtain strategic in- 
telligence on U.S. Air Force bases there 
and to acquire the information which 
would allow the Soviets to formulate 
plans for future sabotage or worse. 

The Soviets have also been active 
among the Communist Parties of these 
areas, especially in Libya, where they 
have concentrated not only on Libyan 
Communists but also on the local Italian 
Communist group. Although the So- 
viets have not yet recognized the Pro- 
visional Algerian Government in exile, 
the Chinse Communists have extended 
official recognition and offered arms and 
monetary aid as well. Members of Al- 
gerian nationalist groups have, however, 
consulted with Soviet officials in other 
countries, and it will probably not be 
long before Soviet recognition becomes 
official here as well. 

Soviet permanent installations in 
Ethiopia are the focal point for Soviet 
activity for the entire horn of Africa. 
There is a permanent cultural exhibition 
in Addis Ababa which disseminates Com- 
munist propaganda, offers courses in 
Russian language, and generally at- 
tempts to indoctrinate its visitors, mainly 
young Ethiopians and students from East 
Africa. Astrong indication of the active 
Soviet interest in Africa and the heavy 
selling job the U.S.S.R.’s offers of aid 
without strings—Russian style—has 
done may be seen in the visit of Emperor 
Haile Selassie to the U.S.S.R. last sum- 
mer. An aid agreement of $100 million 
was signed with the Soviets, and an oil 
refinery and technical school staffed by 
Soviet officials are planned. In June, a 
Soviet industrial exhibition will be held 
in Addis Ababa, and it is reported that 
the Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade will 
travel there to officially open it. 

In West Africa, the Soviets are plan- 
ning to build a polytechnicail institute at 
Guinea, which will accommodate from 
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1,500 to 2,500 Guinean students. The in- 
stitute will be staffed by Soviet person- 
nel—the method consistently used by the 
U.S.8.R. to infiltrate their officials into 
positions of influencing long-range eco- 
nomic development and planning. 
These agreements are used to place 
Soviet intelligence officers in strategic 
countries in underdeveloped areas, in 
technical projects, hospitals, and similar 
recipients of Red aid programs. It is 
characteristic that such projects are 
established only on agreement that the 
entire staffs are supplied by the Soviets. 

A significant aspect of Soviet assist- 
ance in this field may be seen in the 
willingness of the Soviet Government to 
sponsor and subsidize the study of the 
Russian language. Under a teacher ex- 
change agreement, Russian language 
instruction at the university level is al- 
ready under way in such countries as 
Egypt, Syria, Afghanistan, India, and 
Indonesia. In the newly independent 
State of Guinea, Russian has been 
selected as the second language of the 
country—French being the first—and 40 
secondary schoolteachers will arrive 
from the Soviet Union in the fall to 
initiate this instruction. English had 
originally been selected as the country’s 
second language, but this plan was aban- 
doned when the U.S. Government was 
able to offer only one teacher. 

TWO CASE HISTORIES: PANYUSHKIN AND 

OGANESYAN 

A meshing of the activities of various 
Soviet Communist Party, espionage, and 
governmental organs, in these areas is 
illustrated by such interesting items as 
the presence of Aleksander Semenovich 
Panyushkin in the CPSU—that is the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union— 
delegation to the conference last Sep- 
tember of the Democratic Party of 
Guinea. In November 1959, Panyu- 
shkin was described in Pravda as a 
“member of the Council of the Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries.” 
He will be best remembered in the United 
States as Soviet Ambassador from 1947 
to 1952, and sometime member of the 
Soviet delegation to the United Nations 
during that time. This same Panyu- 
shkin was identified by at least four very 
knowledgeable defectors from the Soviet 
intelligence services as a longtime career 
officer of the Soviet intelligence organ- 
izations, and the chief of Soviet intel- 
ligence activities in the United States 
during his official tour here. In the 
summer of 1953 he was chief of all the 
foreign intelligence activities of the 
Soviet state security service throughout 
the world. The presence of such a man 
as a friendly party representative in 
Guinea clearly indicates, I think, the im- 
portance of these areas to the Soviet 
intelligence services and to the Soviet 
Government as a whole. 

Soviet “friendship” to these areas of 
the world is also revealed in a more 
accurate light by the policy of sending 
as diplomats to these countries highly 
experienced intelligence officers whose 
real aim is to promote the supremacy of 
the Soviet Union and tha theory of in- 
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ternational communism by any means. 
The recent assignment to Iran of Kha- 
chik Gevorkovich Oganesyan as First 
Secretary of the Foreign Ministry of the 
U.S.S.R. is a glaring example. The na- 
ture of Oganesyan’s true assignment in 
Iran can safely be predicted on the basis 
of his past career: From 1946 to 1950, he 
was the chief intelligence resident in 
Iran, ostensibly assigned as second secre- 
tary of the Soviet Embassy; from 1949 or 
1950 to May of 1953, he was chief of the 
section for deep-cover agents of the state 
security service in Vienna, Austria, dur- 
ing which time he maintained contacts 
with Boris Morros, of note as a cocon- 
spirator with the Sobells in spying in the 
United States. 
This is a part of the Soviet record. 
SOVIET MILITARY FORCES 


The Soviet Union is prepared to fight 
wars ranging in scope from small brush- 
fire conflicts, including limited nuclear 
encounters, to all-out nuclear war, in the 
words of their leaders. 

The Soviet Union’s ground force, with 
about 170 divisions, is continuously en- 
gaged in a comprehensive training pro- 
gram designed to maintain peak combat 
efficiency. Soviet units in East Germany, 
which are considered to be the elite force 
of the Soviet Army, are known to be 
training in tactics reflecting new con- 
cepts of the nuclear age, and it is believed 
that such training is being conducted 
throughout the Red army. Equipment 
designed to increased mobility and fire- 
power is being introduced regularly. In 
fact, practically all Soviet units have 
been reequipped with military materiel 
of postwar design and manufacture. 

The Soviet Navy is rated as second 
only to the U.S. Navy in offensive and 
defensive power. Although the U.S.S.R. 
has no aircraft carriers, it has the larg- 
est submarine force in all the world. 
This force consists of over 400 units, 
nearly 75 percent of which are of the long 
range, ocean patrol type. There is some 
evidence that a few of these submarines 
have also been converted so as to be able 
to fire ballistic missiles. Submarines 
based along the Murmansk coast and in 
the Soviet Far East have continuous ac- 
cess to the open seas, and in recent years 
Soviet submarine activity in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans has increased, occa- 
sionally extending as far as the US. 
coasts. 

The U.S.S.R. continues to build new 
submarines. It is quite probable that 
some of the units under construction are 
nuclear powered. The Soviet Navy also 
has strong surface forces consisting of 
cruisers, destroyers, mine vessels, and 
numerous patrol craft. 

I observed just a few days ago that a 
Communist nuclear-powered icebreaker 
is now in commission. 

For the past several years, the overall 
strength of Soviet air forces has re- 
mained at somewhat less than 20,000 
aircraft, supported by a complex of mod- 
ern air facilities and a realistic training 
program. Khrushchev's statements re- 
garding the obsolescence of manned air- 
craft appear to be supported by cutbacks 
in their production. Some high per- 
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formance aircraft are being produced 
however, and research and development 
continues in the air weapons field. 

At the present time, the major Soviet 
strategic delivery force is still long range 
aviation, which is composed of more 
than 1,000 medium and heavy bombers. 
But it is clear from Soviet statements 
and programs that the U.S.S.R.’s current 
emphasis is in the field of missiles ang 
rocketry. 

Soviet research and development in 
missiles began immediately after World 
WarII. For nearly 15 years the U.'S.S.R. 
has conducted a thorough and well- 
planned effort. The Soviets now have 
operational missiles both for defense 
against aircraft, and for offensive use, 
including types which can be launched 
from ground-based units, aircraft, and 
naval vessels. Their major ground- 
launched delivery systems include mobile 
missiles with ranges measured in hun- 
dreds of miles, capable of reaching most 
significant Western targets in Europe 
and Asia. Soviet space launchings and 
firings into the Pacific Ocean show that 
the U.S.S.R. has some capability to di- 
rect ICBM’s at targets as distant as the 
United States. The importance of bal- 
listic missiles in Soviet planning is amply 
illustrated by the U.S.S.R.’s recent an- 
nouncement of the creation of a special 
rocket force. 

In the light of these sobering facts, 
our future course of action with our 
friends and allies throughout the world 
must and will be made clear for all to 
understand: 

We shall continue to search for means 
of advancing an honorable peace, by pa- 
tient urging of genuine negotiation for 
sound first-step progress. 

We shall maintain and make more ef- 
fective our own defenses—our nuclear 
arsenal, our missile development, and 
our limited war capability, all designed 
to deter aggression or, if necessary, to 
combat it. 

We shall reinvigorate our collective 
security alliances by demonstrating a 
willingness to contribute our full and fair 
share in manpower and modern arms to 
the defensive strength of the free na- 
tions of the globe. 

We do not intend, by neglect or dis- 
interest, to allow the Soviet bloc suc- 
cessfully to infiltrate the emerging na- 
tions of Asia and Africa. We shall 
continue the world’s confidence in Amer- 
ica’s moral leadership by extending an 
honest hand of friendship and of as- 
sistance to the underdeveloped nations 
in their fight for progress and freedom. 

THE COMING TEST 


We are all painfully aware of what 
happened in Paris. We have seen and 
been shocked by the arrogance of the 
Soviet Prime Minister, by his unre- 
strained vituperation, and by his callous 
destruction of the summit conference. 
These events have jolted every one of us 
into a fuller realization of what survival 
costs. The free world is once again 
faced with the naked threat of Commu- 
nist power, and with the more transpar- 
ent efforts to frighten our allies and 
friends and to split the free world apart. 
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In the coming months our courage, 
strength, and resolution will be sorely 
tried. The crisis over Berlin could come 
to a head. Communist violence in other 
parts of the world may erupt again: 
pellicosity in the Formosa Straits, ter- 
rorism in Laos and Cambodia, pressure 
on Afghanistan or India or elsewhere, in- 
citement in South America and greater 
penetration in Africa. 

But we are not alone in the struggle to 
preserve freedom. Through the mutual 
security programs of economic and mili- 
tary assistance abroad, we are able to 
strengthen ourselves and the free world 
in deterring Communist aggression 
whether Soviet or Red Chinese. 

MSP—ITS HISTORIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Let us look backward for a moment to 
see how the mutual security program 
came into being and what it has accom- 
plished. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this 
great program, initiated by a Democratic 
President and a Republican Congress and 
continued by a Republican President and 
Democratic Congresses, has been one of 
the tremendous successes of our national 
history. In its very first years, it saved 
two highly strategic and important na- 
tions, Greece and Turkey, from Commu- 
nist domination. It made possible the 
recovery of war-torn Western Europe 
with its civilization, love of freedom, its 
culture, its splendid people, and its great 
resources. Without doubt, it saved at 
least three nations—probably more— 
from Communist takeover at the polls. 
It preserved Iran on the edge of Soviet 
power. It helped to save southeast Asia 
from total Communist domination. It 
has preserved and reinvigorated all that 
remains of free China. It made possible 
the creation of our great NATO alliance 
and gave it its initial strength. 

It is the program which makes pos- 
sible the availability of 250 forward bases 
essential to the full meaning and effec- 
tiveness of our military strategy of deter- 
rence. 

It is this program which contributes to 
the strength among our allies abroad, 
so essential to the success of any neces- 
sary effort to wage a limited or other 
kind of war against aggression. 

It is this program which holds out to 
the people of the less developed nations 
of the world the friendly assistance they 
need in their tremendous effort to fight 
their way up from age-old poverty, ig- 
norance, and disease. 

It is this program, joined in by other 
free nations, which provides the free 
world’s answer to the Communist bloc’s 
attempt to woo and win the newly emerg- 
ing nations of Asia and Africa with 
a proffered military and economic 
aid. 

It is this program which, in a most 
Significant degree, is the symbol of 
American leadership in world affairs. In 
short, this program is the strongest, most 
flexible instrument available to our Na- 
tion and our Government in the conduct 
of our foreign relations in this most 
critical period in our history. 

If this program did not exist, we would 
have to invent it. 
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What would have happened if we had 
not had this program? What would hap- 
pen if we did not have it now? Our 
whole forward strategy of defense would 
be weakened to the point of collapse. 
The sources of raw materials essential to 
our defense and our prosperity would 
be threatened. Our allies and other free 
countries would be left at the mercy of 
Communist threats and subversion; their 
confidence in and hope for a free world 
would be shattered. 

We would find ourselves more and 
more isolated in a narrowing world 
swamped by the widening and engulfing 
Red tide. 

We would be confined to a policy of 
fortress America—a policy we long ago 
examined and long ago realistically re- 
jected in this era of nuclear power in 
which we are now well entered. 

Under this strategy, we recognize that 
the maximum potential military theater 
of operations today is the entire globe. 
That underscores the importance of the 
250 bases we now maintain abroad. 

An important segment of our defensive 
arrangements is dependent on the contri- 
bution by our allies in military forces, 
in land for missile and naval bases, in 
military facilities of all kinds, in eco- 
nomic sacrifices by diversion of resources 
from consumption to military purposes. 
The constancy of our allies in making 
their contributions and in refusing to 
knuckle under to a Communist neighbor 
is directly proportional to our own un- 
yielding purpose and to our contribution 
to the joint free-world defense. 

The day is near when we will be called 
upon to vote funds for the mutual secu- 
rity program. By approving the Presi- 
dent’s program, both the Communist and 
the free world will clearly see our iron 
purpose in meeting full-on the Soviet 
threat. 

THE MSP FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


I turn now to the program the Presi- 
dent has proposed for fiscal year 1961. It 
includes three major elements: the eco- 
nomic programs which we authorized re- 
cently; the Development Loan Fund for 
which the Congress authorized appropri- 
ations last year; and the military assist- 
ance program for which we have pro- 
vided an open-ended authorization of 
funds for 2 years. 

Military assistance: Under this mili- 
tary assistance authorization, the Presi- 
dent has asked for $2 billion for fiscal 
year 1961. 

This is the sum recommended by 
a committee of distinguished experts 
headed by William H. Draper and desig- 
nated by the President to make the most 
searching study of the needs of our mili- 
tary assistance program in the context 
of our overall military security program. 
This is the sum recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff who have said in 
the most categorical terms that this rep- 
resents the most economical and effi- 
cient use of funds to bolster America’s 
security, and that they would not want 
one dollar transferred from this use to 
our regular Defense Department budget. 

What is this $2 billion needed for? 
About $1.2 billion is simply to main- 
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tain the present strength of forces on 
the Communist frontiers in Korea, the 
Republic of China, Vietnam, Pakistan, 
Iran, Turkey, Greece, and others of our 
NATO allies. But an essential part of 
this program is for the modernization 
and strengthening of the weapons avail- 
able to our allied forces; and the tragedy 
of any cut would be that it would neces- 
sarily cut into—indeed, could prevent— 
this very strengthening and modern- 
ization. 

I have heard it said as to our European 
allies that with their improved econo- 
mies they should carry a greater part of 
the load; that we should be able to re- 
duce our aid. I agree; and this is, in 
fact, being done. The percentage of 
U.S. contribution to NATO defense has 
declined from 20 percent to 4 percent 
since 1952. Last year alone the Euro- 
pean NATO countries increased defense 
spending by 11 percent. 

This is the first solid accomplishment 
I want to point to—a greatly improved 
NATO defense without increase in cost 
to the American taxpayer. In specific 
terms, this means: 

Thirty missile battalions under Gen- 
eral Norstad’s command in Europe; 

The Thor missile with nuclear capa- 
bility deployed in the United Kingdom; 

Jupiter missiles being installed in Tur- 
key and Italy; 

Joint production of Sidewinder and 
Hawk missiles by European countries; 

Modern anti-submarine-warfare capa- 
bility covering the limited sea outlets of 
the Russian submarine fleet; and 

Greatly increased firepower of inte- 
grated NATO land forces which face the 
40 Russian divisions in East Germany 
and Poland. 

About one-third of our military assist- 
ance money goes to the Far East. The 
forces we are helping in this theater are 
nearly all directly confronting superior 
Communist manpower. In some areas, 
our weapons and ammunition are used 
by allied forces in sporadic outbursts of 
fighting. Taiwan and the offshore is- 
lands of Quemoy and Matsu have been 
reinforced with strong retaliatory fire- 
power. In Vietnam and Laos, we have 
provided equipment and training against 
guerrilla warfare which now, thanks to 
our joint efforts, has been greatly di- 
minished and which presents no imme- 
diate threat. 

Eighteen Korean divisions defend 
South Korea against a new invasion from 
the North, allowing U.S. troops to be re- 
duced to two divisions. These vital land 
forces are reinforced by a modern 
Korean air force, naval units, and mis- 
sile battalions supplied by the United 
States. 

There are a few examples of what mili- 
tary assistance, under mutual security, 
has accomplished. Without it, our col- 
lective security agreements would be little 
more than contracts of good intentions. 
Without the forces which we help to arm, 
either the security of the United States 
would today be in grave danger, or we 
would have a defense budget increased 
many times over the $2 billion we are 
asked to provide for military assistance. 
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ECONOMIC AID FOR MILITARY STRENGTH 


It would be worse than useless to pro- 
vide an ally with equipment for military 
forces if its economy broke under the 
burdens of supporting such forces. To 
prevent this, we help 12 of our allies with 
economic aid in the form of defense sup- 
port. 

The need for such defense support as a 
supplement to military assistance is self- 
evident. A war-ruined and underde- 
veloped country like Korea cannot alone 
maintain an army of well over half a 
million men in the free world interest. 
Small countries like Greece and Turkey 
cannot bear the whole economic burden 
of large armies for land defense on the 
flank of NATO and on the frontiers of the 
Communist bloc. It would mean eco- 
nomic chaos for these countries to try to 
meet the whole cost of troop pay and 
other expenses of outside military forces. 
We fill the gap through our defense sup- 
port program. It has a twofold effect. 
On the one hand, our dollar aid is used 
to import commodities and capital goods 
which, wherever possible, contribute di- 
rectly to economic development. On the 
other hand, these goods are sold on local 
markets and the proceeds are used by the 
local government to meet a part of the 
costs of their own military establish- 
ment. 

In countries like Pakistan, Korea, and 
Cambodia, defense support may be the 
margin between extinction and progress. 
In Turkey, largely due to defense sup- 
port, the gross national product has 
nearly doubled since 1948. Spain, where 
vital strategic airbases are now located, 
with defense support, has shown great 
economic gains in the past few years. 

Mr. President, at a luncheon in the 
White House today, I had the honor to 
sit in the presence of representatives of 
the SEATO countries. I met a number 
of them. Many of them—perhaps most 
of them—have skin whose color is dif- 
ferent from yours and mine. They 
represent diverse religions, cultures, and 
economies. But they are all united in 
their flerce desires to advance the cause 
of freedom for themselves and for their 
people. They stand shoulder to shoul- 
der by the Government and the people 
of the United States in an effort to deter 
aggression—and I mean, essentially, 
potential Communist aggression against 
the free way of life. They, like Ameri- 
cans, decline to accept the complete 
regimentation of international commu- 
nism, 

I considered it a great honor to be 
present. It will be one of my moving 
recollections of my years in the Senate 
that I met gallant and proud and able 
representatives of countries which are 
members of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, all meeting together in 
this free Capital of ours, to determine 
the best means by which the security 
of southeast Asia may be preserved—in- 
deed, may be strengthened. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


I think that we are all keenly aware 
that the strength of the free world rests 
not alone on military power but on the 
economic progress of its peoples. This is 
particularly true in the less developed 
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and the newly independent nations 
where there is a surging demand for a 
better way of life. 

The United States has been responsive 
to the aspirations of these peoples. We 
are providing assistance to them through 
our mutual security program. 

Our chief means for moving skills and 
investment capital to the underdeveloped 
countries are the mutual security pro- 
grams of technical assistance and the 
Development Loan Fund. The President 
has asked appropriations of $181 million 
for technical cooperation, together with 
$34.5 million for international technical 
cooperation programs. He has asked 
$700 million for the Development Loan 
Fund, These programs are our response 
to the people of the world struggling for 
a better life. They make up our front- 
line defense against Soviet economic 
warfare. Through them, we heed the 
urgent pleas of the new nations of Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa for help in 
meeting the enormous problems of their 
first months and years of existence. Six 
more countries will become independent 
in the coming months alone. They need 
encouragement in their efforts to move 
forward in freedom. 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION—WORKING WITH 

PEOPLE 

Our technical cooperation program— 
point 4, we call it—is undoubtedly the 
best known of all our efforts. I shall not 
dwell on it. Let me assert, however, that 
the need to build skills, to educate, to 
train is still fundamental to everything 
else. In the new countries of Africa, for 
example, the shortage of trained people 
is very great. In the Belgian Congo, 
there are said to be eight college gradu- 
ates who are not Europeans—and many 
of the Europeans are leaving as the Con- 
fo becomes independent. 

Yet we have many solid accomplish- 
ments to point to, and together with the 
United Nations technical assistance pro- 
grams and efforts of other countries, we 
are beginning to fill the vacuum in skills, 
training, and literacy. For example, 
when the U.S.-financed Agricultural 
Technical School in Ethiopia opened, 690 
applications were received for 68 open- 
ings. Each year, 120,000 Turkish Army 
recruits are learning to read and write 
under programs developed by American 
language experts. 

THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


This recently created Fund is the ulti- 
mate source of capital for the underde- 
veloped nations to turn to. In a little 
over 2 years of operation, the Loan Fund 
has financed large-scale projects in the 
basic development fields of transport and 
communications, power, large industry, 
and mining. Of special importance, I 
think, is its success in lending to local de- 
velopment banks in other countries 
which in turn lend sums of less than 
$10,000 to small investors. These small 
loans stimulate private enterprise, create 
jobs, and help meet the demand for con- 
sumption goods in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. I emphasize that this is a loan pro- 
gram, not a grant program. For ex- 
ample, a single one of these loans, to 
assist rubber growing in Guatemala, will 
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help employ 17,000 workers, supply rub- 
ber for a new tire factory, produce $39 
million worth of exports a year, and 
open to the United States a nearby sup. 
ply of strategic natural rubber. 

The President has asked $700 million 
for the Development Loan Fund for next 
year. This is far less than the $1,100 
million the Congress has authorized. It 
is, I think, a logical and laudable re. 
quest for funds that are desperately 
needed for the development of nations 
whose future is important to us. Cer- 
tainly it should be provided in full. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


There are several nations with which 
we do not have military assistance ar. 
rangements, but in whose stability and 
progress we have the greatest interest. 
Several of these nations, such as Libya 
and Morocco, provide us with base rights 
of the greatest importance. The democ- 
racy of Israel receives added strength 
from this program. Others, such as Jor. 
dan, could collapse, leaving the gravest 
danger of chaos or worse, were it not for 
our help which we provide through spe- 
cial assistance. 

I might mention Tunisia as an exam- 
ple of one country where our special 
assistance has borne fruit. Three years 
ago, this small Arab country cut its ties 
with France, and embarked on an at- 
tempt to steer a democratic course 
against the tides of Arab nationalism 
and the subverting currents of commu- 
nism. With the help of special assist- 
ance from the United States, Tunisia has 
recovered from the economic shock that 
accompanied independence, and _ has 
established itself as a dynamic and pro- 
gressive force in the Arab world. Tuni- 
sia’s success in reaching its goals through 
cooperation with the West is carefully 
watched by the emerging African and 
neighboring Arab States. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Past experience has taught us that 
each year there will arise emergencies 
and contingencies we cannot foresee. 
Under these circumstances it is wise to 
have available to the President a contin- 
gency fund. The President requested 
for that fund for next year $175 million, 
and the Foreign Relations Committee 
recommended the authorization of that 
amount. I deeply regret that this fund 
was cut to $155 million on the Senate 
floor. The final conference action was 
$150 million. To my mind, it is only too 
obvious, under present circumstances, 
that at least this full sum should be pro- 
vided for the coming difficult year. 

Who knows what the coming year 
may bring? Why should the hand of any 
President of our country be shackled in 
such a way that he cannot have the 
means by which to meet unforeseen con- 
tingencies which might endanger the 
security of the people of the United 
States? 


ERRORS IN MUTUAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


We have heard much this year, as in 
the past, of individual mistakes in the 
conduct of the mutual security program. 
There will probably be mistakes in the 
future. This is bound to occur when we 
build complex projects in backward 
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areas and within primitive economic sys- 
tems. In my comments, I have delib- 
erately stressed individual instances 
where we have succeeded. Almost none 
of these success stories have received at- 
tention in Congress or in the American 
. For every publicized mistake in 
this program, for every disappointing 
project, there are thousands of cases 
where, because of our efforts, people are 
eating better, have jobs, are free of dis- 
ease, are protected against Communist 
guerrilla tactics or worse, have new land 
to till, can read and write, have new hope 
for their children, and have hopes for 
freedom for themselves, for their fami- 
lies, and for their countries. In the per- 
spective of history, this may become the 
most important thing the people of 
America do today as a nation. 
CONCLUSION 


I do not believe that anyone can hon- 
estly doubt the urgency of our need to 
bind together the nations of the world, 
still able to make a choice between 
tyranny and freedom. United in our 
common purpose, if we act with resolu- 
tion and determination, in responding 
to the needs of our free world friends and 
allies, we will prevent the aggressive 
plans of the Communist bloc from reach- 
ing fruition. If history teaches us any- 
thing, it is the tragedy of failing to stand 
together in times of crisis. In one of his 
most memorable speeches to the House 
of Commons, which occurred after the 
fall of France, Britain’s great leader, 
Winston Churchill, said: 

If we can stand up to him (Hitler), all 
Europe may be free and the life of the world 
may move forward into broad, sunlit up- 
lands. But if we fail, then the whole world, 
including the United States, including all 
that we have known and cared for, will sink 
into the abyss of a new Dark Age made more 
sinister, and perhaps more protracted by the 
lights of perverted science. 


While the 1960’s are not identical with 
the years of World War II, we may be 
sure that if we fail to stand up to inter- 
national communism, if we fail to make 
the exertions which providence requires 
of us, our failure will draw us closer to 
the abyss of which Churchill spoke. 

But we need not fail. We are on the 
eve of achieving complete mastery over 
the fallen forces of nature, on the seas, 
on the land, and in the air, reaching out 
toward the stars. It is within our power, 
as the leader of the free world, to bring 
a new birth of freedom to men every- 
where. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LiaMsS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





OVERALL LIMITATION OF FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10087) to amend the 
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Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to per- 
mit taxpayers to elect an overall limita- 
tion on the foreign tax credit. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the bill 
now before the Senate, H.R. 10087, 
should not be considered in isolation, nor 
can it be taken at face value. This bill 
would provide a privileged minority of 
American taxpayers with tax concessions 
not available to very many. The prob- 
lem here involved is part and parcel of 
the larger problem of the proper method 
of taxing the income earned abroad by 
U.S. corporations. At the present time, 
certain foreign taxes are allowed as 
credits against the U.S. income tax; and, 
furthermore, the incidence of the U.S. 
tax varies, both as to rate and as to time 
levied, with the organization of the for- 
eign operating arm of the U.S. corpora- 
tion. 

Specifically, the bill would allow a US. 
corporation, in taking credit for foreign 
income, war profits, and excess profit 
taxes against U.S. income taxes, to apply 
either the per country limitation, now 
in effect, or the overall limitation, at the 
option of the corporation. This bill was 
originally section 5 of House bill 5, the 
so-called Boggs bill. For some reason, 
this part of H.R. 5 was singled out for 
special treatment. The Treasury op- 
posed the provisions of this bill when 
such provisions were embodied in sec- 
tion 5 of the Boggs bill, in hearing be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 

The foreign tax credit, considered as 
a tax package, constitutes one of the 
glaring loopholes in our tax laws. 

To allow any item of expense or ex- 
penditure as a credit against taxes, rath- 
er than a deduction from income, vio- 
lates all sound principles of taxation. All 
such items, where it is proper to consider 
them at all, should be treated as business 
expenses and should be deducted from 
gross income in arriving at the net in- 
come subject to applicable tax rates. 
The foreign tax credit should be abol- 
ished, for it is basically unsound in prin- 
ciple and is discriminatory in practice. 
Failing this, many changes should be 
made to tighten existing laws and pro- 
cedures governing this method of han- 
dling the income tax on income earned 
abroad. The bill now under considera- 
tion does not do this. On the contrary, 
it nibbles away a bit more around the 
periphery of the foreign tax credit loop- 
hole, for the benefit of a few taxpayers, 
of whom not one has demonstrated an 
inequity under present law. 

This is a strange legislative perform- 
ance, Mr. President—a bill to provide 
tax favors in the amount of an estimated 
$20 million annually, when there is at no 
place in the record a showing of hard- 
ship, unfairness, or inequity. There is 
no equitable or sound argument in favor 
of the passage of the pending bill. 

The Congress of the United States, 
since our present income tax laws first 
became effective in 1913, has always 
maintained the right to tax the income 
of U.S. citizens or corporations on a 
worldwide basis. The Congress has never 
surrendered the right to tax, or to legis- 
late concerning the taxation of, income 
of U.S. corporations earned anywhere in 
the world. 
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This principle is seldom openly at- 
tacked. Instead, those who would profit 
from a broadening of the foreign tax 
credit loophole seek to do so on grounds 
varying from expediency to economic 
foreign policy. Most of the arguments, 
however, boil down to excuses for re- 
questing tax benefits to which the cor- 
porations concerned are not entitled. 
That is the case here, specifically. 

The proper handling of multijurisdic- 
tionai taxation, foreign or domestic, has 
long presented a problem. Prior to 1918 
all foreign taxes, including income taxes, 
were treated as deductible expenses, just 
as were taxes levied by States or local 
governments within the United States. 
That is how it should be now. But, as 
a matter of expediency or accommoda- 
tion, and on the grounds that American 
corporations operating abroad were 
allegedly at a competitive disadvantage 
with foreign corporations, foreign income 
taxes in 1918 were placed in a separate 
category from taxes imposed by domestic 
jurisdictions; and it was provided by law 
that foreign income taxes could be either 
credited against taxes owed to the United 
States or allowed as deductions from 
income at the option of the taxpayer. 

It is not difficult to guess which choice 
would usually be made on a profitable 
foreign operation by a U.S. corporation. 

Taxes levied by domestic jurisdictions, 
States, and local governments, continued 
to be treated as deductions against in- 
come. This, of course, actually operates 
as a discrimination against business 
within the United States in competition 
with business in foreign countries. 

Let us take, for instance, two sugar 
mills, one in Florida and the other in 
Cuba, or one in Louisiana and-the other 
in Cuba. The taxes paid to the States 
of Florida or Louisiana would be de- 
ducted from the income of the corpora- 
tion to determine taxable income, but 
another corporation, or the same cor- 
poration doing business in Cuba, would 
not deduct the taxes it pays to Cuba 
from income, but it would receive, under 
the law, a credit against its taxes to the 
U.S. Government for income taxes paid 
to the Government of Cuba. 

The same thing would be true with 
respect to an automobile assembly plant 
or some other operation in Windsor, 
Canada, and in Detroit, Mich. These 
examples will serve to illustrate the in- 
equity of the foreign tax credit provi- 
sion in the law. It is to make the for- 
eign tax credit a little more of an in- 
equity, a little larger tax loophole, a 
little sweeter benefit to which no en- 
titlement has been shown, that the 
pending bill is before the Senate. That 
is the effect of the bill. That is the pur- 
pose of it. 

In my view, the Senate should be busy- 
ing itself with eliminating tax loop- 
holes, rather than seeking to make them 
gradually larger. 

There has been at least one deter- 
mined effort to abolish the foreign tax 
credit. In 1933 the House Ways and 
Means Committee designated a sub- 
committee to “investigate methods of 
preventing the evasion and avoidance of 
the internal revenue laws, to consider 
means of improving and simplifying 
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such laws, and to study possible new 
sources of revenue.” This subcommit- 
tee, sometimes known as the Hill sub- 
committee, rendered a report to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of this recommendation be printed 
at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Your subcommittee recommends complete 
elimination of the provision of the present 
law (sec. 181, Revenue Act of 1932) allowing 
foreign income taxes to be credited against 
Federal income tax. The present provision 
discriminates in favor of American citizens 
and domestic corporations doing business 
abroad as compared with those doing busi- 
ness in this country. For instance, an 
American citizen who pays a State income 
tax is only entitled under the present law 
to deduct such tax from his gross income 
in arriving at his net income subject to the 
Federal tax. He is not permitted to offset 
his State income tax against his Federal 
income tax. However, if an American citi- 
zen pays an income tax to a foreign coun- 
try, the present law allows him, under cer- 
tain limitations, to reduce his Federal in- 
come tax by the amount of such foreign 
tax. Furthermore, a domestic corporation 
doing business in this country is also only 
allowed a deduction from gross income for 
the income taxes paid to the States. How- 
ever, an American corporation doing busi- 
ness abroad, either directly or through a 
subsidiary company, is entitled, subject to 
certain limitations, to offset its Federal tax 
by the amount of income taxes paid to a 
foreign country. This discrimination is par- 
ticularly noticeable in view of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court holding that 
the term “foreign country” as used in the 
credit sections means not only a foreign 
state recognized in international law but 
any political subdivision thereof, no matter 
how small. 

Under the Revenue Acts of 1913, 1916, and 
1917, a taxpayer was not entitled to any 
credit for taxes paid to a foreign country. 
These early acts permitted taxes paid to a 
foreign country to be deducted only from 
gross income, which was also the rule ap- 
plied in the case of State, county, and 
municipal taxes. 

Your subcommittee is of the opinion that 
taxes paid to foreign countries should be 
treated in the same manner as taxes paid to 
the States and should only be allowed as a 
deduction from gross income. It is esti- 
mated that the elimination of the foreign- 
tax credit will increase the Government rev- 
enues by about $10 million annually. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, unfortu- 
nately, the Treasury Department op- 
posed this recommendation on the 
grounds that a change would injure 
American exports. I do not believe such 
grounds could be supported today. 

In spite of Treasury opposition, the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the 
House, felt a change in the law was de- 
sirable and the revenue bill of 1934, as 
passed by the House, provided that only 
one-half of foreign income taxes could be 
credited against U.S. income taxes. The 
Senate Finance Committee killed this 
move. 

The credit approach to the handling of 
foreign income taxes has remained the 
basic law, although a great many 
changes have been made from time to 
time to broaden this favor. At the 


present time, then, our tax laws provide 
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a haven for foreign income, war profits, 
and excess profits taxes which is not 
available to other kinds of taxes. Be- 
cause of this, many U.S. corporations 
have established foreign branches or 
subsidiaries to compete in the US. 
market, sometimes with the product of 
the domestic corporation itself. 

Allowing credit for these foreign taxes 
rather than treating them as deductions 
against income, has given rise to many 
abuses. Companies such as the Arabian 
American Oil Co., for example, have been 
able to persuade the governments of the 
host countries in which their principal 
operations are conducted to classify roy- 
alties and other charges as income taxes, 
thus denying the U.S. Government 
many millions of dollars in taxes right- 
fully belonging, as I see it, to the U.S. 
Government. I say “rightfully belong- 
ing,” because in the theory of our sys- 
tem of internal revenue, taxes are levied 
upon income earned anywhere in the 
world. 

I cannot give the details as to specific 
U.S. corporations, but I say to the Sen- 
ate that in executive session of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance I have had an 
opportunity to examine the tax returns 
and the tax records of certain U.S. cor- 
porations. These returns show income 
running into enormous figures for 
corporations which have paid absolutely 
no taxes whatsoever to the U.S. Govern- 
ment for a period of several years. 

The Senate has before it now, despite 
that situation, a bill to broaden the loop- 
hole—only a little, but it is estimated at 
$20 million annually. Perhaps that is not 
considered very large, but it takes a great 
many taxpayers paying a few dollars 
a week from their pay checks to pay to 
the U.S. Government the sum of $20 
million in taxes. 

Some large corporations pay very little, 
if any, taxes to the U.S. Government. 
Many abuses connected with subsidi- 
aries, including the use of third country 
tax havens, have been made possible. 

Many arguments have been advanced 
for continuing and broadening the for- 
eign tax credit loophole. Generally 
speaking, the arguments can be grouped 
under three general headings: 

First. The foreign tax credit is neces- 
sary to prevent double taxation. This 
argument assumes that double taxa- 
tion—that is, the taxation of the same 
income by more than one government— 
is wrong per se. Our tax laws recognize 
no such principle. There is essentially 
no difference, so far as a taxpayer is 
concerned, between a State income tax 
and an income tax levied by a foreign 
government. So-called double taxation 
is not avoided in the case of State taxes 
by allowing such taxes to be deducted as 
an item of business expense. What is 
accomplished is an accommodation 
which works satisfactorily. The foreign 
tax credit represents an accommodation, 
just as does the allowance of the State 
income tax as a deduction. Either is a 
compromise. The tax credit, however, 
is wrong in principle. 

Second. It is said that a dollar earned 
anywhere should be subject to the same 
tax. This objective, if it is a proper ob- 
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jective, is not achieved by the foreign tax 
credit. A dollar earned through a sub- 
sidiary operating abroad does not bear 
the same tax burden as does a dollar 
earned in New York or New Orleans. 

Third. It is said that the foreign tax 
credit encourages private investment 
abroad. This is the argument which is 
most often advanced today to justify tax 
preferences to companies operating 
abroad. It is true that a desirable in- 
gredient of our foreign economic policy 
is an increased private investment 
abroad. Achieving this increased invest- 
ment by means of tax incentives is not, 
however, the most appropriate method. 
Such incentives do not necessarily direct 
investment into the most desirable chan- 
nels or into the most desirable areas of 
the world. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference, insofar as the furtherance of our 
national objectives is concerned, between 
encouraging a manufacturer to begin 
assembling automobiles in Germany and 
encouraging a food processor to open a 
plant in India. The foreign tax credit 
may promote undesirable development, 
There are better, more direct, and more 
manageable means of promoting desir- 
able foreign investment and develop- 
ment. 

Several arguments can be made 
against the foreign tax credit. I should 
like to invite attention to three which I 
consider pertinent. 

First. The foreign tax credit allows the 
foreign government to determine the ef- 
fective U.S. tax rate, operating fre- 
quently as a preemption. It has been 
alleged that many foreign governments 
have tended to adjust their tax rates to 
the U.S. rate. Be this as it may, we have 
given the foreign government, through 
the mechanism of the foreign tax credit, 
the power to decide whether the United 
States can collect taxes on income of U.S. 
corporations earned abroad at the rate of 
52 percent, 20 percent, 10 percent, or 0 
percent. 

Second. The benefits of foreign tax 
credits accrue to a relatively few com- 
panies. According to a study of this 
problem made in 1955, it was then esti- 
mated that 40 percent of all foreign in- 
vestment is accounted for by 10 U.S. cor- 
porations and 71 percent by 62 corpora- 
tions. Any concessions made in the form 
of tax reductions would necessarily ac- 
crue very largely to these few corpora- 
tions. It was estimated that 25 to 50 
corporations would receive half the bene- 
fits from any tax reductions, and nearly 
all the benefits from such reductions 
would be received by 150 corporations. 

Third. Benefits accruing to corpora- 
tions as a result of the foreign tax credit 
do not necessarily further national ob- 
jectives. It was formerly felt that most 
of the benefits derived from the foreign 
tax credit accrued to export operations 
and thus benefited the entire American 
economy. This does not now appear to 
be the case. On the contrary, the foreign 
tax credit now encourages the establish- 
ment of manufacturing concerns in for- 
eign countries where goods are produced 
which are in direct competition with 
American exports or become competitive 
as imports into the United States. It 
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would also appear that, except for those 
corporations engaged in the extractive 
industries, the foreign investment which 
is encouraged by the foreign tax credit 
takes place largely in countries which are 
already highly developed. The export of 
capital to such areas may not further 
national objectives at all, but instead 
may add to the competition which al- 
ready exists for American exports and, 
furthermore, it directly complicates our 
critical balance-of-payments problem. 
The foreign tax credit may equally pro- 
mote the desirable or undesirable. 

In amplification of the above reference 
to national objectives, it is pertinent to 
cite a few facts. 

Many who wish to increase private 
American investment abroad in the un- 
derdeveloped areas feel that such private 
investment can replace foreign aid. This 
is not possible. Private investment, with 
or without tax incentives, goes where it 
can produce a good return. In most of 
the underdeveloped countries the public 
sector must first be built up. Only then 
will there be a base on which private in- 
vestment can build. 

At the present time, our investments 
abroad amount to about $29 billion. 
This is double the amount of our foreign 
investments only 7 years ago, and the 
tempo of oversea investment continues 
to increase. 

A great deal of this investment—in 
fact, most of it—is going where, from 
a foreign policy point of view, it is not 
needed and may indeed be harmful to 
American interests. One of our for- 
eign-policy objectives is to build up the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa. We are at- 
tempting the economic buildup of these 
areas in two ways: First, Government 
funds in the form of mutual security 
grants, or loans by one of several Gov- 
ernment agencies, provide capital to 
build up the public sector and, in some 
instances, the private sector of the econ- 
omy of these countries. Secondly, ef- 
forts are being made to encourage pri- 
vate investment in these underdevel- 
oped regions. 

It is alleged by those who favor tax 
incentives that such incentives will en- 
courage private investment in areas 
where such investment is needed. The 
facts do not bear this out. 

Tax forgiveness applied indiscrim- 
inately across the board will not pull 
investments into the underdeveloped 
areas. Private investment goes where 
it can command the highest return with- 
out undue risk. Tax forgiveness, if it 
affects this process at all, merely speeds 
the flow of funds into the same areas 
where such funds would flow without tax 
forgiveness. During recent years new 
U.S. investment in the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa has amounted to only about $100 
million per year, and a great deal of 
even this small amount has gone into 
petroleum development in a few coun- 
tries. Last year, for instance, accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal, private 
U.S. capital in the amount of $439 mil- 
lion moved into Western Europe, $427 
million went into Canada, $193 million 
went into Latin America, and only $145 
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million was invested in all the other 
areas in the world. This was new 
money and does not include reinvest- 
ment of earnings in those areas. It 
seems clear to me these figures indicate 
that our foreign investment is not being 
directed into the areas where it is really 
needed. 

The tax incentive has not been a gov- 
erning factor in the direction of the 
flow of capital abroad. As an example 
of this, I cite the fact that U.S. invest- 
ment in Western Europe increased 135 
percent from 1950 to 1959, while during 
the same period investment in Latin 
America increased only 92 percent, and 
the Western Hemisphere Trade Act al- 
ready gives to Latin American invest- 
ments a tremendous tax advantage. 

I favor American aid to the underde- 
veloped countries. This uncommitted 
one-third of the world will play, in the 
future, a decisive role in world events. 
As my record will show, I have vigorous- 
ly supported a progressive, liberalized 
international trade program. 

I favor, also, the extension of tech- 
nical assistance and economic aid to the 
underdeveloped areas. There are ways 
in which the Government can accom- 
plish these objectives. There are ways 
in which the Government can give di- 
rection to programs which will accom- 
plish these objectives. 

I think it is undoubtedly true that in- 
creased investment in the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world would further 
the objectives of American foreign pol- 
icy. I do not believe that tax forgive- 
ness is a proper or efficacious way of di- 
recting investment to those areas. 

Certainly we do not need increased 
U.S. investment in Western Europe and 
Canada, nor do we need increased invest- 
ment in the extractive industries, par- 
ticularly oil. 

There are at least three reasons for not 
encouraging additional U.S. investment 
in the already heavily industrialized 
areas. To begin with, such investments 
are likely to create frictions. Secondly, 
such investments complicate our balance 
of payments problem, and thirdly, such 
investments today do not encourage 
American export aS may have been the 
case 30 years ago, but instead are pri- 
marily used to establish manufacturing 
facilities for the production of goods 
abroad which not only compete with our 
own exports, but even come back into 
the American market to compete with 
goods produced here at home. Let me 
expand on these thoughts briefly. 

As for American investments creating 
friction abroad, we are just now begin- 
ning to experience such friction. Let me 
give one example, however, of what we 
may expect to become more acute in the 
next few years. Geneva, Switzerland, 
has become a center, largely due to the 
Swiss tax structure, for U.S. holding 
companies. Switzerland is what is often 
referred to as a third country tax haven. 

Americans are moving into Geneva at 
a rapid rate. So far, most of the citizens 
of Geneva appear to welcome the influx 
of Americans. The Union of Patriotic 
Societies, however, an organization said 
to be somewhat comparable to the Amer- 
ican Legion, has begun to complain of 
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the housing shortage and the fact that 
foreigners are moving in to make the sit- 
uation even more acute. According to 
the Wall Street Journal: 

Most U.S. firms are beginning to soft-pedal 
talk of their Swiss operations for fear of 
stirring up more local opposition. Com- 
plaints already have attracted the attention 
of U.S. diplomats. 


As I said, Mr. President, we are just 
beginning to see some of the friction and 
hear some of the complaints caused by 
increased American business activity 
abroad. We can expect a great deal 
more of this sort of thing, particularly in 
Western Europe, Canada, and certain 
Latin American countries as local firms 
begin to feel the pinch of competition 
from American-owned enterprises. 

As for our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, this problem has been acute for the 
last few years and our loss of gold, 
coupled with the increased holdings of 
dollar balances in this country by for- 
eign interests, has caused concern. 

Contrary to the thinking of some, our 
adverse balance-of-payments position 
has not been caused by American ex- 
ports being priced out of foreign markets. 
It has not been caused by an excess of 
imports of goods and services over ex- 
ports of goods and services, as so many 
seem to think. Indeed, we continue to 
maintain a favorable balance insofar as 
goods and services are concerned. The 
trouble comes when we must make ad- 
justments for military expenditures 
abroad, foreign aid expenditures abroad, 
and the movement of private capital 
abroad. So far as I am concerned, our 
national objectives will be attained more 
readily by curtailing the movement of 
private capital into already developed 
areas rather than encouraging such 
movement by offering even more tax 
incentives. 

As for the competition which we are 
encouraging for ourselves, let me cite 
some figures. In 1958, U.S. businesses 
spent 17 percent of their total capital 
outlays overseas. Preliminary figures 
for 1959 indicate private overseas invest- 
ments amounted to at least $2 billion. 
More startling, perhaps, are future plans 
of several large American companies. 
According to the Wall Street Journal, 
nearly half of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. expenditures for expansion and 
modernization will be spent overseas. 
General Motors will spend $200 million 
to expand foreign subsidiaries in future 
months. Firestone expects to spend 25 
to 30 percent of its capital outlays during 
the next 14 months abroad. Kaiser 
Aluminum will spend $20 million abroad 
this year, out of a total 1960 capital out- 
lay of only $25 million. Many other 
similar figures could be given. 

A great deal of the optimism voiced 
by certain economic prophets in this 
country is based on the rather large 
projected expenditures for capital out- 
lays by U.S. business, outlays for expan- 
sion and modernization. These spokes- 
men fail to point out that an increasing 
percentage of these total outlays repre- 
sent expenditures abroad. These ex- 
penditures do not create jobs for Amer- 
ican labor. These expenditures do not 
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create additional purchasing power 
within the domestic economy. These 
expenditures will, over the years, fatten 
the pocketbooks of a few large stock- 
holders at the expense of the whole 
American economy. 

Let me say again that if investments 
abroad could be channeled into the un- 
derdeveloped areas, I would support ap- 
propriate means for such channelization. 
Tax incentives applied across the board, 
however, do not operate to channel in- 
vestment where needed. It merely in- 
creases the flow in already established 
channels. 

As I have pointed out, there are se- 
rious objections to the foreign tax credit 
in principle and in practical operation. 
Aside from the principles involved, how- 
ever, there are further serious defects in 
our laws relating to foreign tax credits. 
The most serious of these are: 

First. No tax is levied on the income 
of subsidiaries until such income is re- 
mitted in the form of dividends to the 
parent company in the United States. 

Second. Because of the way in which 
foreign taxes paid by subsidiaries are 
credited, it is often possible, particularly 
if a third country tax haven is employed, 
to reduce the effective 52-percent US. 
tax rate to an effective rate of slightly 
more than 40 percent. 

Third. The Western Hemisphere trade 
corporation is an historical accident and 
should be abolished. 

Fourth. Treasury officials do not have 
proper information as to the activities 
of foreign subsidiaries of U.S. corpora- 
tions. 

Earlier today the Senate agreed to 
two amendments which I proposed which 
will, if finally enacted into law, provide 
proper and necessary information to the 
U.S. Treasury. Adoption of these 
amendments, however, will only par- 
tially cure the ills of the foreign tax 
credit provisions in the law. 

To return to the subject bill, H.R. 
10087, more specifically, the main rea- 
son which has been advanced for its 
adoption is that some companies regard 
their foreign operations as one opera- 
tion and they, therefore, should be al- 
lowed to adopt the overall limitation. 
Other companies, it is said, regard oper- 
ations in each foreign country as a sep- 
arate operation and these companies 
should, therefore, if they so desire, be 
allowed to use the per country limita- 
tion. It is certainly a strange concept 
of tax law which allows a company to 
choose any method of computing its tax 
which it desires merely because such a 
method comports with the concept 
which that company holds as to its own 
operations. This is about as logical as 
allowing an individual to regard himself 
as a corporation for tax purposes in any 
year his income puts him in a bracket 
higher than 52 percent, and pay his in- 
come tax accordingly. 

In 1954 the per country limitation was 
decided on. Insofar as we may wish, and 
are able, to use tax policy to further na- 
tional economic policy, this limitation is 
more appropriate than is the overall 
limitation. When a corporation opens 


up a new plant or undertakes a new op- 
eration in a new country, it is quite likely 
to undergo a loss for a few years in that 
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country. In such a case the company is 
generally better off under the per coun- 
try limitation than under the overall 
limitation. Existing law, to that extent, 
does encourage U.S. corporations to be- 
gin new operations in new, and it may be 
hoped, underdeveloped countries. 

The amendments adopted by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee are excellent and 
do much to make this bill more nearly 
acceptable. Despite these improvements 
in the bill, however, it still represents an 
effort to enlarge an existing loophole in 
the tax laws without justification. This 
bill will result in an annual loss of reve- 
nue to the U.S. Government of about $20 
million. In effect, a gift of this amount 
will be made to taxpayers who have 
shown neither need nor deserts to such 
largess. This is another example of a 
special bill to give tax relief to ‘“some- 
body”—usually a few—when the crying 
need is for more equitable tax laws for all. 

Mr. President, tomorrow I expect to 
ask to have considered my amendments 
Nos. 5—26—60 B, C, and D, which are at 
the clerk’s desk and available for all 
Members. I hope that the Senate will 
give careful consideration to these 
amendments, and I shall address the 
Senate on this subject further tomorrow. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate at this time, I move that the 
Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 36 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 1, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 31, 1960: 
IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Lionel Charles McGarr, 017225 
U.S. Army, in the rank of lieutenant general 





CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate May 31, 1960: 
U.S. District JUDGE 
Oren R. Lewis, of Virginia, to be US. dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 31, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Hebrews 10: 22: Let us hold fast the 
confession of our faith, without waver- 
ing, for He who promised is faithful. 

Almighty God, whose bountiful provi- 
dence is everywhere and continually sup- 
plying us with Thy grace and goodness, 
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may we seek to bring our daily life into 
perfect tune with the beneficent spirit 
of our blessed Lord and in sympathetic 
touch with the needs and longings of 
humanity, in its weakness and weariness. 

Deliver us in these turbulent and trou- 
blous times from all resentful and rebel- 
lious tempers of mind lest we become too 
indifferent to face life’s challenging de- 
mands with faith and too discouraged to 
look with hope for the dawning of a bet- 
ter day. 

May our moods of frustration and de- 
spondency be supplanted by a faith that 
is not merely a theory or a tradition but 
a dynamic reality, making us aware and 
responsive to Thy conquering love and 
sustaining us with courage as we aspire 
and struggle to build the kingdom of 
peace and good will. 

Hear usin Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Pri- 
day, May 27, 1960, was read and ap- 
proved. 








MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and a 
joint resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S.1617. An act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the legislative jurisdiction exercised 
by the United States over land in the sev- 
eral States used for Federal purposes, and 
for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 127. Joint resolution to help make 
available to those children in our country 
who are handicapped by deafness the special- 
ly trained teachers of the deaf needed to 
develop their abilities and to help make avail- 
able to individuals suffering speech and hear- 
ing impairments those specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION, 1961 


Mr. VINSON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
10777) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 








GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY FOR AIR 
CARRIERS 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
of last week I was pleased to learn that 
Capital Airlines had withdrawn its re- 
quest for a $12 million subsidy. This 
was a wise decision on the part of Cap- 
ital management because I do not be- 
lieve that it would have been right for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to grant this 
subsidy. Furthermore, I do not believe 
the Congress would be receptive to the 
idea of appropriating $12 million each 
year for a grant to one airline. I regret 
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that Capital Airlines has encountered 
these financial difficulties but I do not 
feel that the public trough is the place 
to solve them. 

Two weeks ago the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. VanrK] and I in- 
troduced bills to prohibit the payment 
of subsidy to a domestic trunk carrier. 
Our action was not aimed at Capital, 
but I am elated that the CAB did not 
open the door in this case. 

There is no reason for any domestic 
trunk carrier to return to subsidy. This 
is no longer an infant industry. The 
trunk carriers have been operating for 
over 22 years and have found their place 
in the transportation world. Like all 
business their problems such as financ- 
ing will continue. Tremendous amounts 
of money will be involved. Airplanes of 
the future will cost between $5 million 
and $50 million each. While it will be 
difficult for the airlines to arrange satis- 
factory financing, I certainly do not want 
the Congress to open the door to these 
staggering subsidy figures. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today requested 
that my Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce hold hearings on my 
bill terminating subsidies for domestic 
trunk carriers. I am hoping that this 
Congress will enact my legislation so 
that this problem of Government subsidy 
for air carriers will not be recurring. 





HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. CURTIS of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and toinclude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, tomorrow I am going to take the floor 
under special order to discuss the rea- 
sons why I believe a petition to discharge 
the District of Columbia Committee from 
further consideration of home rule for 
the District of Columbia and to bring 
the matter to the House for debate and 
vote is justified. In my remarks tomor- 
row I am going to refer to the “Legisla- 
tive History of Home Rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia From 1947-60” which 
I asked the Library of Congress to pre- 
pare for me. I am also placing in the 
REcorD a previous study made by the 
Library of Congress of September 29, 
1954, which gives further information in 
regard to home rule for the District of 
Columbia. I wanted these documents 
to be available for the benefit of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee and any- 
one who might want to take exception 
to them when I discuss this matter to- 
morrow. 

Herewith follow the two documents: 
LEGISLATIVE History OF HoME RULE FOR 
WASHINGTON 1947-60 
The modern campaign to restore local self- 
government in the District of Columbia dates 
from the Ist session of the 80th Congress. 
There follows a summary of the steps taken 
in this campaign in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives and the U.S. Senate during the 

years 1947-60, to date. 
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EIGHTIETH CONGRESS (1947-48) 


On May 29, 1947, the House approved 
House Resolution 195, which authorized its 
Committee on the District of Columbia to 
investigate and study reorganization and 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 
House Resolution 228, providing $15,000 for 
the study, passed the House on June 12, 
1947. 

Mr. DirKSEN, then chairman of the House 
District of Columbia Committee, assigned the 
task of making the investigation and study 
to the Home Rule and Reorganization Sub- 
committee whose members were Mr. Auchin- 
closs, chairman, and Messrs. McGarvey, Allen, 
Jones of Washington, Jones of Alabama, 
Deane, and McMillan. 

At the request of the subcommittee, the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress reviewed the many previous 
studies of the District government and pre- 
pared a report on the organization and ad- 
ministration of the District government 
which was published as a committee print. 
The Legislative Reference Service also pre- 
pared a series of illustrative charts showing 
the organization of agencies providing gov- 
ernmental services to the District of Colum- 
bia which, together with an explanation, 
were also published as a committee print. 

From June 30 to July 25, 1947, the sub- 
committee held a series of hearings on pro- 
posals for home rule and reorganization of 
the District government. On the basis of its 
hearings and studies, the subcommittee is- 
sued a preliminary report, dated November 
2, 1947. 

Following this a bill was prepared for the 
study of the subcommittee, providing for 
home rule and reorganization in the District 
of Columbia, and was introduced as H.R. 
4902 by Mr. AUCHINCLOSS on January 12, 
1948. On the same day a companion bill, 
S. 1968, was introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Ball. These bills were accompanied by 
a House report, dated January 12, 1948. A 
subcommittee print explaining H.R. 4902 and 
S. 1968 was issued on February 2, 1948. At 
the same time a memorandum on the con- 
stitutionality of these measures, prepared by 
House legislative counsel, was released as a 
committee print. 

On February 2-10, 1948, joint hearings 
were held before the House and Senate Sub- 
committee on Home Rule and Reorganiza- 
tion, sitting jointly, on H.R. 4902 and S. 
1968. In the light of testimony received at 
these hearings, the bill was further refined 
and reintroduced by Mr. AUCHINCLOSS as 
H.R. 6227 on April 14, 1948, accompanied by 
a revised report. 

The full District of Columbia Committee 
held meetings for the consideration of H.R. 
6227 on April 21, 26, and May 3, 4, 1948, and 
approved the bill for report on May 4, 1948. 
On May 6, 1948, Mr. AUCHINCLOSS submitted 
H.R. 6227 and the accompanying report, No. 
1876, to the House. The House debated the 
bill on May 24 and 25 and passed two test 
votes on the measure, but did not complete 
consideration of the bill which was laid aside 
and remained the unfinished business of the 
House at the end of the 80th Congress. No 
further action was taken in the Senate on 
S. 1968. 


EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS (1949-50) 


On March 23, 1949, Senator Kefauver (for 
himself and Senators Hendrickson, Hunt, 
McCarthy, McGrath, Miller, Neely, and 
Schoeppel) introduced S. 1365, to provide 
for home rule and reorganization in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 1365 was referred to 
the Senate District of Columbia Committee 
and by it to its Subcommittee on Home Rule 
on March 25, 1949. On Apzil 7, 1949, the 
same group of Senators and Mrs. SMITH, of 
Maine, introduced S. 1527 in lieu of S. 1365. 
S. 1527 was referred to the Home Rule Sub- 
committee on April 8, reported favorably in 
the Senate on April 19, 1949 (S. Rept. No. 
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271), passed the Senate on May 31, 1949, 
without a record vote and was referred to the 
House District of Columbia Committee on 
June 1, 1949. 

Meanwhile, three bills providing for home 
rule and reorganization in the District of 
Columbia had been introduced in the House: 
H.R. 28 by Mr. AucHINCLOss on January 3, 
1949; H.R. 2505 by Mr. Marcantonio on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1949; and H.R. 4981 by Mr. Klein on 
June 2, 1949. These bills and S. 1527 were 
referred to the Judiciary Subcommittee of 
the House District of Columbia Committee 
as well as to the District Commissioners for 
their suggested amendments which were sub- 
sequently received on July 14. Hearings on 
all four home rule bills were held by the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on June 28, 29, 
July 7, 14, 15, 20, 25, and 27, 1949, and were 
printed. On August 16, 1949, the subcom- 
mittee tabled S. 1527 and H.R. 4981. On Au- 
gust 19 the full committee sustained this ac- 
tion of the subcommittee. On October 14, 
1949, Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts filed 
discharge petition No. 19 on S. 1527, but the 
District Committee was not discharged from 
further consideration of the home rule bill 
because of insufficient signatures on the dis- 
charge petition. The number of signatures 
then required was 218, and it was reported 
in the press that only 196 Members of the 
House had signed the petition. 


EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS (1951-52) 


Six bills providing for home rule and re- 
organization in the District of Columbia 
were introduced in the House in the 82d 
Congress: H.R. 1940, by Mr. Buchanan, on 
January 23, 1951; H.R. 2093, by Mr. Klein, 
on January 25, 1951; H.R. 2103, by Mr. Tol- 
lefson, on January 25, 1951; H.R. 2104, by 
Mr. Widnall, on January 25, 1951; H.R. 2797, 
by Mr. Miller of California, on February 20, 
1951; and H.R. 4857, by Mr. Klein, on July 18, 
1951. All these bills were referred to the 
District Commissioners for their comments 
and to the Judiciary Subcommittee for its 
consideration. The subcommittee con- 
sidered the first five bills on February 27, 
1951, and postponed action. 

Meanwhile, three bills providing for home 
rule and reorganization in the District of 
Columbia were introduced in the Senate in 
the 82d Congress: S. 656 by Mr. KEFravvEr and 
10 other Senators on January 24, 1951; S. 
1237 by Senator Case of South Dakota on 
April 2, 1951; and S. 1976 by Senator Case 
and 21 other Senators on August 9, 1951. 
Hearings were held on S. 656 before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Home Rule and Reor- 
ganization on February 20-22, March 1 and 5, 
1951, and were printed. On April 3, 1951, 
the subcommittee reported S. 656 favorably 
with amendments. On April 11 the full Dis- 
trict Committee deferred action on the bill. 
And on April 25 a motion to report S. 656 
was rejected by a tie vote of 6-6 in the full 
committee. ‘ 

On August 9, 1951, S. 1976 was introduced 
jointly by 22 Senators as a substitute for S. 
656. On Avgust 10, S. 1976 was referred to 
the Home Rule Subcommittee which held a 
i-day hearing on it. On the same day S. 
1976 was reported favorably by the full com- 
mittee (S. Rept. No. 630). It passed the Sen- 
ate on January 22, 1952, without a record 
vote and was referred to the House District 
of Columbia Committee the next day. 

On January 24, 1952, S. 1976, the Senate- 
passed home rule bill, was referred to the 
Judiciary Subcommittee of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee which held 
hearings on it on March 17, 18, 19, 24, and 
25, and Apri! 1, 1952. The hearings were 
printed. On May 9, 1952, the subcommittee 
considered S. 1976 and tabled it. No further 
action occurred during the 82d Congress. 


EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS (1953-54) 


In the 83d Congress only one home rule 
bill was introduced in the House. It was 
H.R. 1395, by Mr. Klein, on January 9, 1953. 
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It was referred to the District Commissioners 
on January 14 and to the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee of the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee on February 5. No further action on 
H.R, 1395 occurred during this Congress. 

In the Senate Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
chairman of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, and 31 other Senators, introduced S. 
999 on February 18, 1953, to provide an 
elected city council, school board, and non- 
voting delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives for the District of Columbia. S. 999 
was referred to the Subcommittee on the 
Judiciary on February 20 which held hear- 
ings on it on July 1 (hearings printed), and 
reported it favorably with amendments on 
July 8. On July 9, 1953, further considera- 
tion of S. 999 was indefinitely postponed in 
favor of S. 2418, a similar bill which was 
introduced by the same group of Senators 
and reported favorably by the full committee 
on July 23, 1953, in Neu of 8S. 999 (S. Rept. 
No. 612). No further action on S. 2413 oc- 
curred in the Senate during this Congress. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS (1955--56) 


In the 84th Congress Mr. Neely, chairman 
of the Senate District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, and 33 other Senators introduced S. 669 
on January 24, 1955, a bill to provide an 
elected mayor, city council, school board, and 
nonvoting delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the District of Columbia. The 
full District of Columbia Committee held 
hearings on this bill on February 3, 16, and 
22, 1955 (hearings printed) and reported it 
favorably with amendments (S. Rept. No. 
253) on April 28, 1955. 8S. 669 passed the 
Senate on June 29, 1955, by a vote of 59 to 
15. The next day it was referred to the 
House District of Columbia Committee. 

No action was taken by the House District 
of Columbia Committee on S. 669 from June 
30, 1955, to February 15, 1956. On the latter 
date the bill was referred to the Judiciary 
Subcommittee of the House District of Co- 
lumbia Committee which considered it on 
March 5 and decided to hold a hearing at a 
later date. No further action on S. 669 was 
taken on the House side during the 84th 
Congress. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS (1957-58) 


In the 85th Congress, Mr. Neely (for him- 
self and Mr. Morse) introduced S. 1289 in *he 
Senate on February 19, 1957. S. 1289 pro- 
vided an elected mayor, city council, school 
board, and nonvoting Delegate to the House 
of Representatives for the District of Colum- 
bia. On March 13, 1957, it was referred to 
the Judiciary Subcommittee, which held 
hearings on it on July 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 23, 
1957, and on January 31, 1958. It was con- 
sidered by the full Senate District of Colum- 
bia Committee on March 11 and April 30, 
1958. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Beat. and 12 other Sena- 
tors had introduced S. 1846 on April 10, 1957. 
S. 1846 was a bill to provide for the District 
of Columbia an appointed Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, and an elected legis- 
lative assembly and nonvoting Delegate to 
the House of Representatives. S. 1846 was 
referred to the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
April 17, 1957, which held hearings on it on 
the same dates (listed above) as on S. 1289. 
On April 30, 1958, S. 1846 was considered by 
the full Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee and ordered reported favorably with 
amendments. On June 16, 1958, S. 1846 was 
reported favorably to the Senate (S. Rept. 
No. 1715). On August 6, 1958, it passed the 
Senate with amendments by a vote of 61 to 
22. The next day it was referred to the 
House District of Columbia Committee. 

Meanwhile, in the House of Representa- 
tives two bills were introduced: H.R. 1002, 
by Mr. Wier, on January 3, 1957, to provide 
an elected mayor, city council, school board, 
and nonvoting Delegate to the House for the 
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District of Columbia, and H.R. 6907, by Mr. 
Simpson of Illinois, on April 15, 1957, at the 
request of the District Commissioners, to 
provide an appointed Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor for the District and an 
elected legislative assembly and nonvoting 
Delegate to the House. Mr. WIer’s bill was 
referred to the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
February 4, 1957, and Mr. Simpson's bill was 
likewise referred on April 17, 1957. No fur- 
ther action was taken on either of these bills. 

After S. 1846 had passed the Senate and 
been referred to the House District Commit- 
tee on August 7, 1958, it was referred on 
August 19, 1958, to the Subcommittee on 
Police, Firemen, Streets, and Traffic. No fur- 
ther action on 8S. 1846 occurred on the House 
side during the 85th Congress. 


EIGHTY SIXTH CONGRESS (1959-60) 


In the 86th Congress two home rule bills 
were introduced in the Senate: S. 659 by Mr. 
BIBLE, by request of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, on January 23, 1959; and S. 1681 by 
Mr. Morse on April 19, 1959. 

8. 659 provided an appointed Governor and 
Secretary for the District, and an elected 
legislative assembly and nonvoting Delegate 
to the House. On January 28, 1959, S. 659 
was referred to the Judiciary Subcommittee 
which held hearings on it on April 15, 16, 17, 
20, 30, May 1 and 15, 1959 (hearings printed). 
On June 24, 1959, S. 659 was favorably re- 
ported by the subcommittee with amend- 
ments. On June 30, 1959, it was indefinitely 
postponed by the full Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee in favor of S. 1681. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee also held hearings on the Morse bill, 
8. 1681, a bill to provide an elected mayor, 
city council, school board, and nonvoting 
Delegate for the District of Columbia. Hear- 
ings on the Morse bill were held on April 17, 
20, 30, and May 1 and 15, 1959 (hearings 
printed). On June 24, 1959, S. 1681 was re- 
ported favorably by the subcommittee. On 
June 30 it was considered and ordered fa- 
vorably reported with amendments by the 
full District Committee. On July 7, 1959, it 
was so reported (S. Rept. No. 477). On July 
15, 1959, S. 1681 passed the Senate with 
amendments, without a record vote. This 
was the fifth time since 1949 that a home 
rule bill in some form had passed the Sen- 
ate. The next day it was referred to the 
House District Committee. 

During the 86th Congress 26 home rule 
bills have been introduced in the House of 
Representatives. Of this number, 23 bills 
provide for an appointed Governor and Sec- 
retary for the District of Columbia, and an 
elected legislative assembly and nonvoting 
Delegate to the House; two bills provide for 
an elected mayor, city council, school board, 
and nonvoting delegate to the House; and 
one bill provides for an elected commission 
form of government for the District. Simul- 
taneous hearings on all these bills were held 
by Subcommittee No. 3 of the House District 
Committee on 7 days: July 28, August 3, 7, 
14, 19, 26, and September 2, 1959. The hear- 
ings have been printed, but no further action 
on these bills, or on the Senate approved 
bill (S. 1681), has been taken by the House 
District Committee or its Subcommittee 
No. 3. 

On August 10, 1959, Representative Fo.ry, 
of Maryland, a member of the District Com- 
mittee, flled a petition (H. Res. 339) to dis- 
charge the Rules Committee from further 
consideration of a special rule taking his 
home rule bill, H.R. 4633, from the District 
Committee and bringing it to the House floor. 
It has been reported in the local press that 
upward of 190 Members of the House had 
signed this petition by April 27, 1960. Two 
hundred and nineteen signatures are re- 
quired to effect the discharge under the 
rule. 
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HoMeE RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


For the past several years the question of 
home rule for the District of Columbia has 
been a subject of considerable controversy 
among Washingtonians and the cause of 
much discussion, factfinding, and _ sou) 
searching by Members of Congress. It is 
not surprising that this has been the case, 
for the issue of home rule is both compli- 
cated and important. It is complicated be- 
cause it involves problems of constitutiona] 
law, the American tradition of local self- 
government, the stake of Congress and the 
Nation in the National Capital, questions of 
economic and sociological importance, the 
problem of what the residents of the District 
really want, and the very practical question 
as to what system of government would best 
serve the needs of the community. It is im- 
portant because about 850,000 Americans 
living in the Capital City of the country 
which has become the world leader among 
democratic nations do not have the right 
to vote, normally the hallmark of a demo- 
cratic republic. 

The term “home rule” apparently has 
meant different things at different times, 
and occasionally it has meant different 
things at the same time to different peo- 
ple or different groups who were discussing 
it. For example, it has at times been con- 
fused with, or associated with, some form 
of national representation; that is, the elec- 
tion by the District of either a Delegate or 
Senators and Representatives to Congress. 
Very generally speaking, home rule means 
the election of local officials—a mayor, coun- 
cil members, etc——by the people and the 
establishment of a local government which 
these officials would administer. This gov- 
ernment would function under a broad grant 
of powers from Congress, but the ultimate 
authority to repeal or amend the local gov- 
ernment’s laws, or to enact laws independ- 
ently of the local government, would still 
lie with Congress, as it must under the Con- 
stitution. 

The home-rule controversy is not some- 
thing that has suddenly appeared in recent 
years. Indeed, it dates at least as far back 
as 1800, when the Federal Government was 
established in the District of Columbia. In 
a sense, it may be said to be even older than 
that, because the government of the Dis- 
trict, whether by home rule or not, is pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. Since the 
controversy is old, and since it is both com- 
plicated and important, it would seem ad- 
visable, in order to understand its present 
significance and meaning, to examine briefly 
its past history. 


EARLY HISTORY OF HOME RULE‘ 


On February 27, 1801, the Congress, which 
had just settled in Washington after moving 
from Philadelphia, passed its first law affect- 
ing the District. It did not provide for much 
in the way of government, but it did suffice 
until the act of May 3, 1802, gave the District 
its first complete government. This govern- 
ment was characterized by a city council 
elected by the people and a mayor appointed 
annually by the President. At that time 

! Congressional Digest, Washington, vol. 31, 
No. 12, December 1952: 292-293. 

F. Elwood Davis, spokesman for the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade. Statement before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. Mimeo- 
graphed transcript. May 20, 1954. 

George B. Galloway, “History of Home Rule 
in the District of Columbia,” Legislative Ref- 
erence Service typed report. 

Theodore W. Noyes, “Our National Capital 
and Its Un-Americanized Americans” (Wash- 
ington), Judd & Detweiler, Inc., 1951. 

Washington Home Rule Committee, “The 
Story of Home Rule,” mimeographed, un- 
dated. 
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there were within the “10 miles square” of 
Federal territory five separate local adminis- 
trative units: a corporation and a county 
named Washington, a corporation and a 
county named Alexandria in the land ceded 
py Virginia, and the corporation of George- 
town. These local governments, which 
elected their own officials, were not disturbed 
by any congressional action. 

On May 4, 1812, Congress amended the law 
so that the mayor of Washington was elected 
by the city council and the board of alder- 
men in joint session. Both the alderman 
and the council members were elected by the 
people. Eight years later, on May 15, 1820, 
the organic law governing the District was 
changed to permit the people to elect directly 
the mayor as well as the council and the 
board of aldermen. 

After the act of 1820 there were no impor- 
tant changes until 1846. In that year the 
people of Alexandria, at a mass meeting, 
resolved that “our citizens * * * have been 
placed in a state of political degradation 
** * in having withheld from them the 
passage of needful and wholesome laws and 
in being denied the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by our fellow citizens of the Re- 
public.” They asked that Congress break 
their political shackles and grant them 
retrocession. That same year the land in the 
District south of the Potomac River was 
retroceded to Virginia. 

In 1871 the Congress, apparently in an 
effort to expedite badly needed city improve- 
ments, ended home rule for the District and 
established a territorial form of government. 
A Governor was appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate, and the 
people were entitled to elect a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives and to elect 
the 22 members of the House of Delegates. 
The 11-member Council and the members of 
the important Board of Public Works were 
appointed by the President. 

Three years later this territorial govern- 
ment was abolished as a result of threatened 
bankruptcy brought on by a too expensive 
program of public works in the light of the 
economic crisis of 1873 and by the failure of 
Congress to appropriate adequate funds in 
lieu of taxes on Federal property in the Dis- 
trict. By this act of June 20, 1874, local 
suffrage was abolished and an interim com- 
mission form of government was set up. 
The next year Congress abolished the pro- 
vision for a District Delegate to the House 
of Representatives. On June 18, 1878, the 
interim government established in 1874 was 
made permanent, and this commission form 
without local suffrage has operated without 
any basic alteration down to the present 
time. 

For almost half of the history of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, from 1801 to 1871, the resi- 
dents of the District possessed some measure 
of home rule. From 1871 to 1874 they were 
represented in Congress by their elected Del- 
egate. The present home rule controversy 
is, then, not so much an effort to gain some- 
thing entirely new, but rather it is an at- 
tempt to regain in some form something that 
was enjoyed for 70 years but has been lost 
for over 80 years. 

RECENT HISTORY OF HOME RULE MOVEMENT 

The modern movement toward local gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia began 
in the 1930's, although Congress made at 
least one effort prior to that time, in 1922, to 
do something about it. In that year the Sen- 
ate District of Columbia Committee held ex- 
tensive hearings that led to a report in favor 
of granting suffrage to District residents. 
In 1933 Senator William King, of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate District Committee, 
became the leader of the home rule move- 
ment. He promised Washingtonians a new 
deal in their local government and urged in- 
creased powers for the District Commis- 
sioners. 
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Under his leadership, interest in home rule 
increased among local citizens who began to 
work out a program and to agitate for its 
adoption. As early as February of 1933, a 
committee of the Burroughs Citizens Associa- 
tion had stimulated considerable interest in 
self-government. The home rule movement 
continued to thrive during the 1930's, lead- 
ing, in 1937, to the creation, under the Fed- 
eration of Citizens Associations, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Suffrage Association, which 
resolved to continue working for local self- 
government. 

There was little talk of home rule during 
World War II, but in 1946 the Central Suf- 
frage Conference was created. The confer- 
ence is a coalition of several local civic or- 
ganizations, including the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the CIO, the A.F. of L., and 
the League of Women Voters. Its objectives 
are to obtain an elected city government, 
national suffrage, and representation in Con- 
gress in the form of a District delegate in 
the House of Representatives, a District pri- 
mary law, and the setting up of local election 
machinery. 

Another organization that is very active in 
its efforts to obtain home rule for the Dis- 
trict is the Washington Home Rule Commit- 
tee. This group was organized about 7-years 
ago, and was incorporated on September 15, 
1953. It publishes the Home Rule News and 
other informative literature designed to aid 
in its drive to restore local self-government, 
and the right to vote to the citizens of Wash- 
into.* 

Many Members of Congress have given 
much time and thought to the home rule 
problem since 1946. At least one home rule 
bill has been seriously considered by each 
of the last four Congresses, but none has 
ever been enacted into law. Perhaps the 
most extensive study of home rule ever 
made was undertaken during the 80th Con- 
gress, 1947-48, by the House Subcommittee 
on Home Rule and Administration under 
the chairmanship of JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSs, 
of New Jersey. The general provisions of 
the Auchincloss bill and of the other major 
bills since 1948 dealing with home rule will 
be discussed a few pages below. 


PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT HOME RULE 


What do the residents of the District of 
Columbia think about home rule? This 
question has been asked several times in 
several ways in the past few years. From 
an examination of straw polls, plebiscites, 
and the primary election of 1952, it may be 
possible to get some idea of how the people 
feel about home rule. 

Perhaps the most widely known sampling 
of opinion, the one most frequently men- 
tioned, was the poll conducted by the Wash- 
ington Post, the outcome of which was pub- 
lished in that newspaper on February 1, 
1948. The total number of persons inter- 
viewed was not mentioned. These results 
indicated that 70 percent of those ques- 
tioned favored home rule, 20 percent op- 
posed it, and the rest were undecided. The 
poll participants preferred an elected school 
board by 62 percent to 22 percent, while 16 
percent voted “don’t know.” Of those ex- 
pressing a preference, 43 percent voted in 
favor of a city manager as against 39 per- 
cent favoring a mayor. Nonpartisan elec- 
tions were favored by 59 percent to 22 per- 
cent, with 19 percent expressing no opinion.* 

The Washington Board of Trade has con- 
ducted two citywide straw votes on the home 
rule question. The results of the first, in 
1938, showed that 82.971 favored local self- 
government and 10,757 opposed it. Their 


? Most of this information was taken from 
the Galloway report and by telephone from 
the Washington Home Rule Committee and 
the board of trade. 

* The Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1948. 
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second poll, in 1946, brought out 116,559 
votes for home rule and 49,669 against it.‘ 
The board of trade has also twice polled its 
membership (not the public at large) on 
the question of home rule and national rep- 
resentation. In 1949 the membership was 
asked this question, “Do you think ‘local 
suffrage’ without representation in Congress 
is desirable?’’ This brought out 2,061 neg- 
ative answers to 219 affirmative replies. A 
similar membership survey in 1952 elicited 
1,297 ‘“‘no” answers to 119 “yes” replies.® 

There have been other expressions of pub- 
lic opinion that may be of limited value be- 
cause of the size of the group that was 
polled, the limited and special interests of 
the group, or for some other reasons. For 
example, in connection with the District of 
Columbia Democratic primary in June of 
1952 for election of delegates to the National 
Democratic Convention, a referendum was 
held on the home rule issue. Home rule was_ 
supported by 14,043 voters and opposed by 
930.6 Although this may be an accurate pic- 
ture, it expressed the views of fewer than 
15,000 Washingtonians. Another expression 
of opinion resulted from a nationwide (not 
just District residents) Gallup poll in 1948. 
This indicated that 77 percent of the Ameri- 
can public throughout the United States 
favored home rule for the District.*? In 1951 
the Federation of Citizens Associations, 
which had 80,000 members, went on record 
through its delegates and president in favor 
of home rule, but a poll of 65 neighborhood 
member associations revealed that 17 ap- 
proved the Kefauver-Case home rule bill, 
23 took no position, and 25 opposed it.§ 


SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF HOME RULE *® 


The fundamental legal status of home rule 
for the District of Columbia is determined by 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution, which 
states that Congress shall have the power “to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding 
10 miles square) as may, by cession of par- 
ticular States and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the Government 
of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings.” 

Although the home rule issue has always 
been a source of legal argument, there is 
universal agreement among all disputants 
on two broad and basic points. The first is 
that national representation for the Dis- 
trict would beyond all doubt require an 
amendment to the Constitution. This does 
not apply to various plans for District dele- 
gates. The second point beyond the realm 
of controversy is that under any form of 


*Meyer Jacobstein, national representa- 
tion in the District of Columbia; Legislative 
Reference Service typed report. 

*Edward F. Colladay, spokesman for 
Washington Board of Trade, statement be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendment of the Senate, Committee on 
the Judiciary, mimeographed transcript, 
May 20, 1954. 

®* Washington Evening Star, June 24, 1952. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 98, pt. 1, 
p. 116. 

‘Edward F. Colladay, spokesman for the 
Washington Board of Trade; statement be- 
fore the Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia, mimeographed transcript, 
Mar. 1, 1951. 

*Some suggestions about this section and 
clarification of legal points were obtained 
from William F. Gulledge, assistant counsel 
to the Senate District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, and from the home rule specialist of 
the Washington Board of Trade and the 
Home Rule Committee. 
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home rule, no matter how much or how little 
power might be delegated to the District, the 
ultimate authority must remain with Con- 


There have, however, long been sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion about how much, if any, 
authority can be delegated by Congress to 
the District for home rule and self-govern- 
ment. Advocates of home rule say that the 
relevant section of the Constitution quoted 
above was not intended by the Founding 
Fathers to deny local self-government to the 
District, but to exclude the legislatures of 
the States that had ceded land for the Dis- 
trict from exercising any legislative power 
over the area.” They quote from the Fed- 
eralist Papers, No. 43, by James Madison, 
a principal architect of the Constitution, the 
following statement: “|The inhabitants of 
the Federal District] will have their voice 
in the election of the government which is 
to exercise authority over them; and a 
municipal legislature for local purposes, de- 
rived from their own suffrages, will of course 
be allowed them.” 

These advocates further point out that it 
has been “the consistent practice of Con- 
gress to delegate general legislative powers 
to territorial legislatures,” and that “the 
authority of Congress to make such delega- 
tion is not open to doubt” because several 
Supreme Court decisions have affirmed it." 
They add that it is the opinion of such out- 
standing constitutional lawyers as John W. 
Davis, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, and Edward 8. 
Corwin that the authority for home rule may 
be delegated. As their clinching argument, 
home-rule supporters refer to the Supreme 
Court decision of June 8, 1953, in the case 
of the District of Columbia, Petitioner v. 
John R. Thompson Company, Inc.” Part of 
the opinion in this case, decided unanimous- 
ly by the Court, reads as follows: 

“It would seem then that on the analogy 
of the delegation of powers of self-govern- 
ment and home rule both to municipalities 
and to territories there is no constitutional 
barrier to the delegation by Congress to 
the District of Columbia of full legislative 
power, subject of course to constitutional 
limitations to which all law making is sub- 
servient and subject also to the power of 
Congress at any time to revise, alter, or re- 
voke the authority granted.” 

Those who object to home rule for the 
District on legal grounds declare that the 
Constitution means exactly what it says. In 
specific terms, when the Constitution states 
that Congress shall have the power “to exer- 
cise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever” over the District, the language is 
clear, unequivocal, and conclusive. They 
argue that Congress cannot delegate its law- 
making authority. They refer to a lengthy 
memorandum submitted in January of 1948 
to Representative AUCHINCLOss by William 
D. Mitchell, Attorney General during the 
Hoover administration. This memorandum 
raised some doubts about the constitution- 
ality of delegating sufficient power for any 
real home rule." 

The opponents of home rule further con- 
tend that the analogy between delegating 
home rule authority to the District and dele- 
gating legislative authority to the territories 
is a false one. The same portion of the Con- 
stitution is not applicable to both cases, the 
fate of the District being determined by ar- 
ticle I, section 8, and that of the territories 
by article IV, section 3. By this latter arti- 


* Galloway, op. cit. 

™ Memorandum with respect to the consti- 
tutionality of certain provisions of H.R. 4902 
and 8S. 1968 relating to legislative proposals 
of the District Council, House Committee on 
the District of Columbia. Office of the Legis- 
lative Counsel, committee print, 1948. 

“346 U.S. 100, 109. 

'* Congressional Digest, op. cit. 
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cle, Congress is given the “power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the Territory * * * of the 
United States.” This is a more general grant 
of power, it is argued, than is conferred by 
section 8 of article I, which deals with the 
District. 
RECENT HOME RULE BILLS 


The home rule movement shifted into high 
gear in 1948, during the 2d session of the 
80th Congress, with the introduction of the 
Auchincloss bill, H.R. 4902, which, as 
amended, became H.R. 6227.4 Each Con- 
gress since that time has given serious con- 
sideration to at least one home rule measure. 

The introduction of the Auchincloss bill 
was preceded by a year of spadework in the 
form of an intensive study by a group of 
political scientists and lawyers. Extensive 
hearings were held, and testimony was taken 
from 178 witnesses. In its final form, as H.R. 
6227, this bill proposed that a new charter 
should be submitted to a popular referen- 
dum of the District’s qualified voters to be 
accepted or rejected by a majority vote. 

The provisions of this bill were very com- 
prehensive, and because it was the first of 
the modern home rule bills, and in some ways 
the model for the later ones, it will be dis- 
cussed in as much detail as space will per- 
mit. H.R. 6227 called for a Joint Congres- 
sional District Committee to maintain con- 
tinuous oversight of District affairs and to 
have jurisdiction over all District legislation. 
The committee was to have 25 members—13 
Representatives, 11 Senators, and the District 
Delegate. The District Delegate to the House 
of Representatives would be elected in the 
even numbered years by qualified District 
voters. The Delegate would have no voting 
rights in the House, but he could introduce 
joint resolutions concerning District affairs, 
act as spokesman for the District, and relieve 
other Congressmen of District chores. 

Limited home rule for the District was to 
be achieved through an elected 12-member 
District Council and an elected eight-mem- 
ber Board of Education. The Board of Com- 
missioners was to be abolished and its ordi- 
nance-making function transferred to the 
Council. The Council was to elect a mayor 
from its own membership, to enact local 
ordinances and propose general legislation to 
Congress, to adopt a District budget, and to 
appoint the District Manager. 

The new charter would have set up a city 
manager plan of municipal government. The 
Council was authorized to appoint the city 
manager for an indefinite term. He could be 
removed by the council. The manager was 
expected to be an experienced administrator 
who would appoint the department heads, 
look after the employees, prepare the budget, 
and, in general, direct the entire city ad- 
ministration. The manager was to be 
charged with carrying out the policies en- 
acted by the council. 

The District government was to be mod- 
ernized, with the 60 scattered agencies con- 
solidated into 12 new departments set up on 
functional lines. The department heads, ap- 
pointed by the manager, were authorized to 
reorganize their departments, with the man- 
ager's approval, and to create or abolish of- 
fices and positions therein. 

H.R. 6227 also provided for a three-mem- 
ber Board of Elections appointed by the 
President of the United States. Elections 
were to be nonpartisan. Residents of the 
District, or any otherwise qualified elector 
domiciled in the District, could vote. Federal 
Government and District employees were ex- 
empted from the Hatch Act for the purposes 


“H.R. 6227 was discussed and is explained 
at length in the press and in special publica- 
tions. A large part of this outline of the bill 
was obtained from a mimeographed paper in 
L.R.S. files entitled “In Defense of District 
Home Rule (H.R. 6227) .” 
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of District elections, and District domicili. 
aries would not have had to surrender legal 
residence elsewhere. By this dual voting ar. 
rangement, these people could vote in the 
District elections and in State and national 
elections in the State of their legal residence. 

The Federal Government would pay the 
District 14 percent of the revenues from 
District sources during the preceding fisca] 
year, not to exceed $15 million. The Federal 
interests would be protected by the constant 
oversight of the joint congressional District 
Committee, the power of Congress to approve 
District legislation by joint resolution, the 
power of the President to veto this legisla- 
tion, and the power of Congress to annul or 
amend the charter at any time. 

H.R. 6227 was reported favorably by the 
House District Committe and was cleared 
by the Rules Committee. Toward the end 
of the second session it was debated in the 
House for 2 days and won two test votes. 
Finally, however, action was delayed upon 
it, and it was laid aside where it remained 
unfinished business when the 80th Congress 
adjourned. 

The principal home rule bill considered by 
the 81st Congress was the Kefauver-Taft bill, 
8S. 1527," reported in the Senate in April 
of 1948. 8S. 1527 was based to a great extent 
upon the Auchincloss measure and closely 
resembled it in many ways. There were, 
however, some differences. The congres- 
sional District Committees were not changed, 
and there was no provision for an elected 
District Delegate to Congress. A nine-mem- 
ber elected District Council, plus two mem- 
bers appointed by the President, was to have 
ordinance-making powers and legislative 
powers subordinate to ultimate congressional 
authority. The District Manager, appointed 
by the Council, was to have duties similar to 
those provided for under the Auchincloss 
plan. 

The District government was to be reor- 
ganized along the lines of the Auchincloss 
suggestions. District electors were to have 
elected a seven-member Board of Education, 
but the President, with Senate approval, 
would appoint the five-member Board of 
Elections which would conduct nonpartisan 
elections. A five-member Charter Referen- 
dum Board was to conduct a referendum on 
the new charter in November 1949, with a 
majority vote deciding its fate. The Federal 
Government was to provide 20 cents for each 
dollar of local District revenue received dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year. There were also 
provisions for limiting the District debt. 

The Kefauver-Taft bill was reported fa- 
vorably by the Senate District Committee, 
and it was passed by the Senate without a 
dissenting vote. It was pigeonholed by the 
House District Committee where it died. A 
vigorous effort to discharge it finally failed 
when the discharge petition was signed by 
196 Members, 22 short of the necessary num- 
ber. 

In the 82d Congress, 1951-52, the home 
rule drive was again initiated in the Senate. 
Senator Estes Kerauver introduced S. 656, 
which, after modifications suggested by Sen- 
ator FraNcrIs CaSr, emerged as the Case-Ke- 
fauver bill, S. 1976. This measure had the 
bipartisan support of 12 additional sponsors 
in the Senate. 

The bill made no changes in the Congres- 
sional District Committees. It restored the 
District Delegate idea in the Auchincloss bill 


* The most convenient single source for the 
outlined contents of this bill is the House 
committee print entitled “Comparison of 
Senate and House Bills To Provide for Home 
Rule in the District of Columbia.” Print 
dated Feb. 20, 1952, and put out by the 
Judiciary Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. It compares 
S. 1527 and S. 1976, which followed. 

 Thid. 
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and provided for an elected council of 15 
members with powers similar to those in 
previous bills. A mayor, appointed by the 
President, would have powers and duties 
similar to those of the city manager of the 
earlier bills. The mayor would be a skilled 
administrator charged with overall super- 
vision of the District government. He could 
veto council actions, but the council, by a 
two-thirds vote, could override his veto. 

This bill did not call for reorganization 
of the District government, but the mayor 
and council were empowered to reorganize 
District agencies. There would have been 
an elected five-man Board of Education. The 
Board of Elections and election machinery 
were provided for in a manner quite similar 
to that of the Kefauver-Taft bill, and there 
was a provision for dual voting. Ordinances 
could be approved or repealed by a majority 
yote in a popular referendum. No mention 
was made of a Federal contribution, but there 
were provisions for limiting the debt. The 
charter referendum plan was the same as for 
the Kefauver-Taft bill. 

S. 1976 was passed by the Senate in Jan- 
uary of 1952 with strong bipartisan support. 
This bill, however, like its predecessor, was 
tabled in the House District Subcommittee 
by a 5-to-3 vote. Once again efforts to dis- 
charge it failed for lack of signatures. 

The most recent bill that has been given 
serious consideration by Congress is the Case 
bill, S. 2413.7 Introduced originally on 
February 18, 1953, S. 999 by Senator Case, 
present chairman of the Senate District Com- 
mittee, S. 2413 had the strong bipartisan 
sponsorship of 31 Senators—15 Republicans 
and 16 Democrats. This latest Case bill re- 
tains many features of the measure from the 
previous Congress, but it did incorporate 
some basic changes. 

The elected council was retained, but its 
membership was cut from 15 to 9 members. 
The council’s powers remained substantially 
the same—to enact ordinances on all matters 
on which Congress now legislates, with ulti- 
mate congressional authority to repeal or 
amend the council’s acts, or to act on its 
own initiative. The previous bill called for 
a mayor appointed by the President, but this 
latest measure would have him elected for 
4 years by the people. He would retain the 
extensive authority and responsibility given 
him in S. 1976. 

The Board of Education would continue to 
be elective, but its membership was increased 
from five to nine. The bill also called for 
& nonvoting Delegate to Congress to be popu- 
larly elected. S. 2413 set budget, debt, and 
tax limitations, forbidding appropriations in 
excess of anticipated revenues and limiting 
the city debt to 5 percent of the assessed 
District valuation. This bill was favorably 
reported by the Senate District Committee 
and placed on the Senate Calendar. No ac- 
tion on it was ever taken on the Senate 
floor, however, and although it will remain 
technically alive until the 88d Congress ex- 
pires, it is now dead for all practical pur- 
poses. 


PRO AND CON ARGUMENTS ABOUT HOME 
RULE '* 


Speaking very broadly, home rule for the 
District of Columbia does not appear to be a 
Strongly partisan issue. That this is true is 
indicated by the extensive bipartisan sup- 
port that home rule bills have received in 
the Senate and by the fact that both of the 





“The substance of this bill, along with 
pro and con arguments, is set forth in an 
undated, mimeographed memorandum put 
out by the Washington Home Rule Com- 
mittee, Inc., entitled “What About Home 
Rule for Washington?” 

* Congressional Digest, op. cit., pp. 298-314. 
An extensive discussion of pro and con argu- 
ments on home rule. 
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major parties incorporated some form of 
local self-government or home rule plank in 
their platforms in 1948 and again in 1952. 
Each of the past four Congresses has given 
serious consideration to the home rule 
question. The 80th and 83d were Repub- 
lican Congresses, and the 8ist and 82d were 
Democratic. Some of the opposition has 
been directed against the whole idea of 
home rule; some oppenents, on the other 
hand, while voicing support for the prin- 
ciple of home rule, have believed for one 
reason or another that no acceptable plan 
has yet been brought forward. 

Friends and foes alike of home rule have at 
various times couched their arguments in 
terms ranging from the sweeping and 
fundamental constitutional questions in- 
volved down to the very limited, refined, and 
technical aspects of the controversy. The 
pros and cons of the constitutional problems 
have already been discussed above,in the 
section entitled “Some Legal Aspects of 
Home Rule,” and the general nature and 
scope of this report preclude any long and 
detailed discussion of the more narrow and 
specialized points at issue. The following 
paragraphs are designed to present in a 
broad way both sides of the more general 
and more frequently heard arguments on 
the question of home rule. 

It seems certain that one of the strongest 
points put forward by the home rule advo- 
cates is that the present arrangement is 
thoroughly undemocratic and wholly out of 
keeping with American practices and ideals. 
The absence of home rule and suffrage in 
our Nation’s Capital embarrasses us before 
the whole world and mocks much of what 
we proclaim as the American way. More 
than 800,000 Americans living in the very 
heart of democracy cannot vote and have no 
government of their own choosing. There 
are 12 States with a smaller population than 
the District, this argument continues, and 
the District pays more Federal taxes than 
each of 25 States. District residents are 
subject to military and other national obli- 
gations. But they cannot vote. 

Home rule opponents find it difficult to 
meet this argument head on. Indeed, they 
are often inclined to agree with it. They do, 
however, point out that many people who 
live in the District are not true residents 
but simply domiciliaries who maintain legal 
residence in one of the States and vote by 
absentee ballot. For many years it has been 
the position of the board of trade, an influ- 
ential voice in the home rule controversy, 
that there can be no real or meaningful home 
rule or suffrage for the District until the Con- 
stitution is amended to permit voting for 
national representation. 

This leads to the dual voting suggestions 
which would, say the opponents of home rule, 
mean divided interests or indifference and 
would not get at the root of the problem. 
The District would have the form of home 
rule without the substance. Advocates 
admit that dual voting is something of an 
innovation, although they, say it has been 
used successfully in nearby Maryland. They 
then go on to assert that there is no com- 
pelling reason why national representation 
must be associated with home rule. The 





“Home Rule for the District of Columbia,” 
“American Forum of the Air,” vol. 10, No. 9, 
Mar. 16, 1948. 

Mimeographed statements, and other 
literature already cited, put out by the 
Washington Board of Trade and the Wash- 
ington Home Rule Committee, Inc. 


Newspaper clipping  ffiles, Legislative 
Reference Service. 
Hearings, especially those held by the 


Judiciary Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia in 1952 
on S. 1976. 
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two can easily be kept separate and dealt 
with separately, and, since one of them (na- 
tional representation) requires a constitu- 
tional amendment which cannot be obtained, 
the linking of the two together can result 
only in the killing of both. The obtainable 
half loaf of home rule is better than the 
unobtainable whole loaf of national repre- 
sentation and home rule. 

Home rule advocates feel that local suf- 
frage and self-government would create in 
District residents an intangible but impor- 
tant sense of pride and responsibility toward 
their city that they now do not have. Fur- 
thermore, an overburdened Congress that 
now spends some 6,000 man-hours of time 
and $2 million per session on District affairs 
could be relieved of much of this load. A Na- 
tional Congress does not make a good city 
council. The opponents answer that gov- 
ernmental separation of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the District would be artificial since 
the two must live physically together, and 
since it is conceded by all that ultimate 
authority must reside with Congress. The 
District would become a forgotten orphan at 
times; at other times conflicts between the 
two would become inevitable. 

Although not strictly or necessarily a 
home-rule issue, the reorganization of the 
District government has been closely asso- 
ciated with the controversy and has been em- 
bodied in many home-rule bills. Such re- 
organization and modernization is badly 
needed, according to home-rule supporters. 
The opposition has been inclined to say that 
the District was extensively reorganized in 
1952, and that since the commission form of 
government has worked for three-quarters of 
a century, why change it now? 

Opposition to home rule on racial grounds 
is certainly a very real and persuasive factor 
in the minds of many people, although its 
true effectiveness cannot be accurately 
measured. Supporters of home rule deplore 
this as an undemocratic manifestation of 
prejudice. They state that the 1950 census 
showed that only about 35 percent of the 
District population is nonwhite, that the 
long-range trend does not show a significant 
increase in the proportion of Negroes to 
whites, and that Richmond, with a higher 
percentage of Negroes than Washington, has 
a successful municipal government based on 
a plan similar to those suggested for the 
District. Those who are worried about the 
racial aspects of home rule point to the pub- 
lic school enrollment in the District, which, 
according to recent statistics, showed 59,364 
Negro pupils and only 40,582 white students. 
This, they say, carries considerable signif- 
icance for the futUre.” 

Another source of opposition to home rule 
is the fear that it would mean increased 
government costs and higher taxes. Further- 
more, the Federal Government would no 
longer feel obligated to contribute to the 
support of the District. Supporters of home 
rule counter these statements by saying 
that there is no reason for these costs to in- 
crease or for taxes to climb. If anything, 
the reorganization associated with home rule 
should mean greater efficiency and decreased 
costs. They add that the Federal contribu- 
tion to the District budget, which was origi- 
nally 50 percent, has been steadily cut 
through the years until at times, it has been 
only about 10 percent.” Moreover, home-rule 
measures already advocated have called for 
continuation of the Federal contribution in 
lieu of the untaxable Federal property in the 
District. 


* The Washington Star, Sept. 15, 1954. 

* For the fiscal year 1955, the District of 
Columbia budget is $169,928,099. The Fed- 
eral contribution, included in this total, is 
$21,890,000. 
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VOLUNTARY FOOD STAMP SYSTEM 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr.DINcELL] mayextend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress passed a bill in September of last 
year to establish a voluntary food stamp 
system for the distribution of surplus 
food commodities. Any city desiring to 
adopt this plan may make an Official re- 
quest to the Department of Agriculture. 

The food stamp plan went into effect 
in February of this year and remains 
effective until February of 1962. Due to 
the inefficient and costly methods of dis- 
tribution presently used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture many experts felt 
that a stamp system would reduce waste, 
distribution and handling costs, and pil- 
ferage. 

Detroiters, from the mayor down, were 
pleased at the possibility of a stamp 
system. The general superintendent of 
welfare in the city of Detroit urged that 
the common council investigate the pos- 
sibilities of such a program, and as a 
result the common council unanimously 
voted a resolution requesting that the 
city of Detroit be allowed to participate 
in the food program. The request was 
duly forwarded to the Department of 
Agriculture. The Department has arro- 
gantly informed the city of Detroit it 
is unlikely that any concrete steps for 
a food stamp system will be taken at 
all, even though Congress has given the 
green light. 

Now if lecturing or scolding Mr. Ben- 
son would hold out even a possibility 
of some honest consideration of the 
plight of the needy for a more effective 
method of distribution of surplus com- 
modities throughout our Nation, I would 
speak to him on this subject every day 
in the year but I doubt if this would be 
very effective. Mr. Benson’s consistent 
inaction, characteristic of this Repub- 
lican administration, convinces me that 
he might be of greater service if he 
were in a different position than that of 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





GOVERNMENT REPORTING BUR- 
DENS ON BUSINESS AND LABOR 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. LESINSKI] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives, which author- 
ized a study of the reporting burden of 
Government surveys and inquiries, would 
like to know about the progress which 
has been made in this area. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Census and 
Government Statistics of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, I am 
pleased to give you a brief interim report 
on the many actions we have taken to 
improve the situation in this area. 

The program of our subcommittee, 
under the authority of House Resolution 
78 of the 86th Congress, includes the in- 
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vestigation and study of, first, activities 
of the Bureau of the Census, with special 
emphasis on plans for taking the census 
of population and housing; second, ac- 
tivities of other agencies engaged in data 
compilation, including regulatory and 
administrative agencies as well as statis- 
tical agencies; and, third, the use of elec- 
tronic data-proces8ing equipment in sta- 
tistical and other activities of the 
Federal Government. The subcommit- 
tee is vitally interested in how the use 
of such equipment affects personnel re- 
quirements throughout the Government; 
more specifically, to what extent it may 
pose a threat to employee job security. 
ACTIVITIES TO DATE 


The response to our program has been 
good from business, labor, and industry. 
Several hearings have been held and a 
number of special inquiries have been 
initiated. Executive and open hearings 
were held on census plans and on Govy- 
ernment agency use of electronic com- 
puters for data compilation. The open 
hearings were published under the titles 
of “Plans for Taking the 1960 Census,” 
“Final Plans for 1960 Census,” “Use of 
Electronic Data-Processing Equipment,” 
and “Office Automation and Employee 
Job Security.” The demand for copies 
of these hearings indicates the wide- 
spread interest that exists in these sub- 
jects. 

A major interest of the subcommittee 
is, of course, the minimization of report- 
ing burden on businessmen and other re- 
spondents to Federal data-collection pro- 
grams. To this end, a detailed and con- 
tinuing staff study has been undertaken, 
the fruits of which have included the 
publication of a preliminary report on 
“Business Reporting Requirements of 
the Federal Government.” The report 
includes a description of the Govern- 
ment’s complex statistical system and its 
controls, a discussion of the problems 
of burden in relation to benefit, case 
studies of reporting experience of over a 
dozen different types of companies, a re- 
port by the Bureau of the Budget on the 
disposition of selected paperwork targets, 
an outline of the ways in which special 
treatment can be applied to the paper- 
work burdens on small business, and a 
number of recommendations. The re- 
port has received much attention in the 
press and in trade and Government 
circles. 

The following letter which I received 
from Mr. R. W. Markley, Jr., of the Ford 
Motor Co. is indicative of the interest in 
this report: 

Thanks very much for the committee print 
of the preliminary report on “Business Re- 
porting Requirements of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” It was very thoughtful of you to 
send it tome. Because of our interest in this 
area, we have picked up additional copies 
from your committee staff for distribution 
to interested parties in the company. 


A letter received from one of the 
chambers of commerce reads as fol- 
lows: 

You were most thoughtful to send us copies 
of the subcommittee’s preliminary report on 
“Business Reporting Requirements of the 
Federal Government.” 
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Our census committee chairman was high 
in his praise of your hearing when he re. 
ported to our board of directors last week. 


One of the effects of increasing Goy- 
ernment bureaucracy is an ever-growing 
flood of forms sent out by departments 
and agencies. In justice, it should be 
stipulated that not all of this searching 
for information is bad. Growth in Fed- 
eral statistical programs is a natural re- 
sult of the growth in responsibilities of 
the Government, as well as of the in- 
creasing recognition of the need for 
factual information in planning and ad- 
ministration by both the Government 
and private citizens. The trend toward 
better statistics, facilitated in recent 
years by the development of scientific 
sampling techniques and electrouic com- 
puting equipment, is likely to continue. 

Our subcommittee believes that the 
Government and American business. 
labor, and society can guide themselves 
more efficiently when they have timely 
and accurate statistics to use in decision- 
making. It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that better statistical services 
require an increasing public burden. 
Strong central control and coordination 
are necessary to see to it that needs are 
met with a minimum of cost and effort. 

In pursuing its goals, the subcommit- 
tee has conducted investigations of par- 
ticular problem areas, and these exam- 
inations have already paid off in a num- 
ber of instances. In one case, the sub- 
committee’s scrutiny led to the calling 
off of a proposed annual survey that 
would have cost the industry con- 
cerned—which did not want the survey— 
hundreds of thousands of dollars per year 
to fill out the forms. I would like to 
quote from a letter that I received from 
the National Coal Association: 

On behalf of the bituminous coal indus- 
try. I want to express appreciation to you 
and your very efficient staff for bringing 
about the abandonment of the joint Bureau 
of Census-Bureau of Mines annual survey of 
mineral industries. We believe that result 
is in the best interest of all concerned. It 
certainly prevents our industry from having 
to assume a very burdensome responsibility 
of reporting without commensurate benefit. 
Thank you for the courtesies extended to us 
during the course of your study of this 
problem. 


In another case, we brought about a re- 
duction in reports required by one of the 
regulatory commissions which will save 
companies about $100,000 a year with no 
loss of needed information. In another 
investigation, still in progress, we expect 
to ward off a proposed mandatory rec- 
ordkeeping requirement which appears 
to promise little in vital information to 
the Government, but might cost industry 
millions of dollars. Another subject of 
special inquiry has been the reporting 
requirements on business and labor of 
the welfare and pension plan disclosure 
law. 

A special feature of the study of busi- 
ness reporting problems has been a re- 
view of the particular problems of small 
businessmen, those least equipped to 
cope with the information demands of 
the Government and least equipped to 
make direct use of the resulting statis- 
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tics. The subcommittee has explored 
this area in detail with the associations 
representing small business, with indi- 
yidual small businessmen, and with the 

riate Federal departments and 
agencies. Cooperating groups, includ- 
ing the National Small Business Men’s 
Association, have, at the request of the 
subcommittee, canvassed their members 
to provide us with a more intensive in- 
sight into their problems. 

A significant recommendation of the 
subcommittee is that Federal agencies be 
required, as part of the survey clearance 
procedure, to estimate the reporting 
purden, in dollars or man-hours, that 
the survey would impose on respondents. 
This recommendation has met with ac- 
claim from businessmen and other mem- 
pers of the public, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken first steps toward 
putting it into effect. The business- 
supported Advisory Council and Federal 
Reports, has recently established a com- 
mittee of its own on the measurement of 
reporting burden. This committee, in- 
spired directly by our recommendation, 
is headed by Mr. William C. Flaherty of 
the Chrysler Corp. 

On the other side of the coin, a survey 
has been made of all executive depart- 
ments and major independent agencies 
to ascertain personnel and payroll figures 
for data collection and compilation. In 
House Report No. 1357, entitled ‘‘Data 
Compilation Activities of the Federal 
Government: “Personnel and Contract 
Costs,” it is pointed out that the total 
annual cost of all Federal data compila- 
tion activities is estimated to be $79 mil- 
lion. The Bureau of the Census, usually 
thought of as the official data collector 
and compiler for the U.S. Government, 
accounts for only one-third of this total. 
The data provide a measure of the total 
amount of activity and the relative 
prominence of the various agencies and 
contractors and will establish a bench- 
mark for measuring future increases and 
decreases. 

As a part of that study, information 
was obtained on each contract for sta- 
tistical services let during the past 5 
years by a Government agency to any 
outside organization. The cost of such 
contracts has averaged over $2 million 
per year. The details of many of the 
contracts raise questions as to the public 
need for the information and the de- 
sirability of Federal sponsorship, where 
the beneficiary of the study is a particu- 
lar private industry well able itself to 
finance the survey. A typical example 
is a $75,000 contract to determine fiber 
preference of teenege girls among se- 
lected items of clothing. The cost of 
this survey and many others like it was 
borne by the Department of Agriculture. 
In the Department’s own words, the pur- 
pose of the teenage girl survey was that 
the “information was of value to natural- 
fiber industry in their development of 
merchandising and promotional pro- 
grams.” Ihave written to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to ask for his explanation 
of the propriety of spending public funds 

for commercial services of this type. 

We have been studying not only the 
collection of data, but also the process- 
ing, and are looking for opportunities 
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to streamline that phase also. Here the 
important new feature is the rapid de- 
velopment of electronic data-processing 
systems. The new devices offer tremen- 
dous prospects for faster, more accurate, 
and cheaper statistical products, but 
they also present some dangers. One is 
that overzealous use may make them 
into gigantic papermills, producing more 
figures than can be assimilated. The 
other is the threat to employee job secu- 
rity. As I said at a hearing on the sub- 
ject, “We need to be ever mindful that 
to the fullest extent possible employees, 
both in the factory and in the office, be 
protected from the impact of auto- 
mation.” 

Mr. James Campbell, president of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, made the following statement 
at a recent hearing of our subcommittee 
on this subject: 

The impact upon Government employment 
of technological changes in Federal Govern- 
ment operations calls for frequent and care- 
ful review. Whether those changes are 
brought about by means of true automation 
or by improved mechanization of processes 
already developed, there is a constant need 
to anticipate and resolve the personnel prob- 
lems which are almost certain to arise. 

This inquiry which has been undertaken 
by the Subcommittee on Census and Govern- 
ment Statistics of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee should have tremen- 
dous benefit for the Government and even 
to a greater extent for the employees whose 
positions and livelihood are threatened by 
technological advances. In my opinion, it is 
a very important and a very necessary project 
which will bear repetition in future months, 
for the problem at which it is directed will 
constantly be manifesting changing circum- 
stances and unusual aspects which must 
from time to time be evaluated anew if their 
adverse effects upon human values are to be 
kept to a minimum. 

This effort to appraise the underlying 
problem contained in office automation, if it 
is to achieve the long-range objective of safe- 
guarding job security, must determine the 
extent of major technological changes and 
then formulate and assess the personnel 
management problems which have resulted 
from those changes. Such an investigation 
should provide a firm basis for whatever re- 
medial action may be suggested. 


The problems of job tenure attendant 
upon the introduction of new systems 
and devices is of especial concern to me, 
and is a fitting subject of study for the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, of which my subcommittee is a part, 
Of course, we are in favor of increased 
efficiency in Government operations. 
We want to be sure, however, that the 
desired improvements, through proper 
planning and application, do not cause 
unwarranted injury to faithful and use- 
ful employees. 

We have studied instances of the in- 
troduction of electronic data processing 
in Federal departments and agencies, 
and from these are attempting to de- 
velop some principles and procedures to 
be followed in the future. I have been 
favorably impressed by the approach to 
the problem exhibited by several 
agencies, among them the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. In that organization, the 
first large-scale computer was installed 
in the Philadelphia district office in July 
1959, to maintain insurance records for 
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the more than 6 million policyholders. 
A second was installed in December 
1959 at the data-processing center at 
Hines, Il. Smaller computers are being 
installed at other offices. Many of VA’s 
operations are being integrated and con- 
verted to these machines. With them, 
the massive paperwork of the VA can 
be handled more expeditiously; better 
services to veterans can be provided at 
lower cost; dull, routine tasks can be 
mechanized; and the human resources 
= the agency can be utilized at a higher 
evel, 

In planning and carrying out the con- 
version, VA Officials have tried to be 
careful to protect the job rights of their 
employees, using a set of procedures 
ordered by the Administrator himself. 
They include, first, advance planning at 
all management levels; second, deter- 
mining at least 6 months in advance the 
occupational categories and number of 
employees affected; third, disseminating 
periodic information to employees about 
progress; fourth, making available to 
present VA employees the better job op- 
portunities resulting from automation; 
fifth, initiating, well in advance, train- 
ing programs for present employees; 
sixth, notifying employees who may be 
subject to adverse action at least 90 
days prior to the possible action; seventh, 
freezing recruitment for at least 3 
months prior to effective date of conver- 
sion to allow maximum transfer and 
placement possibilities within the VA for 
surplus employees. 

Electronic data-processing applica- 
tions already scheduled will make more 
than 1,200 positions surplus. Asa result 
of the procedures described above, vir- 
tually all the incumbents affected to date 
have been placed, some of them in better 
jobs, as per qualifications. 

Other agencies should follow the VA 
example, and the Government centrally 
should encourage and facilitate the use 
of such procedures. I am pleased to note 
that the Civil Service Commission has 
announced a program of central training 
in certain aspects of electronic data- 
processing administration. 

PLANS FOR FURTHER ACTIVITIES 


Plans for the subcommittee’s work in 
the immediate future include a contin- 
uing study of office automation and em- 
ployee job security, and completion of 
the investigation of statistical work of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The latter is of considerable interest in 
itself because of the relatively heavy 
reporting burden laid upon an important 
sector of the economy by that agency, 
and useful also as a prototype for inves- 
tigations of other agencies and subject 
fields. 

Consideration will be given to the mat- 
ter of conducting the censuts of popula- 
tion and housing more frequently than 
decennially. Alternative plans, their use- 
fulness, and their estimated costs will be 
appraised. In all of these considera- 
tions the additional costs of more fre- 
quent censuses will have to be deter- 
mined and weighed carefully against the 
benefits that would result. 

It is planned also to conduct hearings 
on the general subject of transportation 
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statistics, one of the most poorly organ- 
ized of the Federal statistical fields. 
These hearings would include a review of 
the coordinating function of the Office of 
Statistical Standards, an examination of 
the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of other agencies which 
collect and compile transportation sta- 
tistics, and a determination of the effec- 
tive status of the act authorizing a cen- 
sus of transportation. Industry repre- 
sentatives would be prepared to testify 
on the needs for reducing reporting bur- 
dens in some parts of the field and for 
strengthening statistical services in 
others. As part of the preparation for 
these hearings, the subcommittee has 
requested the Bureau of the Budget to 
make a survey of current Federal pro- 
grams of transportation statistics. 

The subcommittee is continuing its 
activities, and we expect continued wide- 
spread support in our efforts both to 
streamline and to strengthen Govern- 
ment statistical work. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I wanted 
to call attention of the House to the fact 
that it seems to me, as a new member of 
this committee, that a great deal of im- 
portance must be attached to the prob- 
lem which the able gentleman from 
Michigan, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, has been bringing up repeatedly 
during this past session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, as a relatively new mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Census and 
Government Statistics, I should like to 
commend the able gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Lesrtnsk1], for his report 
on the many important matters that the 
subcommittee has looked into and taken 
action on. 

We are all concerned about the effect 
of the introduction of electronic data- 
processing equipment upon the job se- 
curity of loyal and valuable personnel. 
Although representatives of Federal 
agencies and employee organizations 
have reported to us that there has not 
been much actual displacement yet, this 
revolution is still young. Now is the time 
for setting up a mechanism for the re- 
assignment of displaced workers who 
have skills or latent abilities that can 
be used elsewhere, and for providing re- 
training where that is necessary. The 
Government should take the lead in ful- 
filling this responsibility and set an ex- 
ample for private industry. If legisla- 
tion is needed, we should provide it. 

I know that the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
agrees with me in attaching importance 
to this problem. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska {[Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues in endorsing Mr. 
LESINSKI’s report on the activities of the 
Subcommittee on Census and Govern- 
ment Statistics. In our work as mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, we have acted 
in a nonpartisan fashion, and the chair- 
man’s report speaks for all of us. 

No one can doubt that in this age the 
Government needs a strong system for 
supplying itself with timely and accur- 
ate statistical intelligence, and that it 
has a responsibility for disseminating 
this information to the public so that 
all can share in arriving at the right 
decisions. We are for good statistical 
programs, but we are determined that 
every precaution be taken to assure that 
the collection of the needed data be ac- 
complished with a minimum of burden 
upon the businessmen and the others 
who are the targets of Government ques- 
tionnaires. We also want to minimize the 
burden upon taxpayers by seeing to it 
that statistical operations within the 
Government are performed with the ut- 
most efficiency. 

Efficiency in many cases will mean au- 
tomation, and this may mean disloca- 
tion of employees. I amin accord with 
my fellow Members in wanting to in- 
sure that trained and experienced per- 
sonnel are not forced out of employment 
by the introduction of electronic data- 
processing and other labor-saving de- 
vices. I do not want to see potential 
gains in productivity stifled, but I do 
want to see the Government do every- 
thing it can to cushion the shock 
through advance planning, adequate no- 
tice to affected employees, and the estab- 
lishment of workable procedures for re- 
training and reassignment. 





THE HONORABLE JOHN LESINSKI 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add a few words to the report of 
my colleague the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. LESINSKI]. It has been a real 
pleasure to serve as a member of the 
subcommittee under his able chairman- 
ship, and I want to commend him for 
the constructive achievements the sub- 
committee has made to date under his 
leadership. 

Through my service on the subcom- 
mittee I have become much impressed 
with the tremendous potential of elec- 
tronic data processing in Government 
and in industry. Like other great forces, 
it has potential for good and for evil. 
We need intensive study and planning 
to make sure that the good is maximized. 
Iam not convinced that the Government 
centrally has done enough in this field. 
Not very much is known, for example, 
on the net gains or losses involved in 
each electronic computer installation. 
There may be some cases, I fear, in which 
a computer has been put in because it 
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is fashionable, without an adequate ad. 
vance feasibility study. There are prob. 
ably other cases, conversely, where im- 
portant savings could be realized through 
electronic automation, but budgetary 
shortsightedness has precluded it. 

I have learned also that the Govern- 
ment has not yet laid down any policy 
on whether this expensive equipment 
should be purchased outright or rented, 
Nearly all of it at present is rented, al- 
though it would appear to me that in the 
long run rental is bound to be more ex- 
pensive in most cases. 

One of the most important questions, 
of course, is whether the Government, 
and industry too for that matter, is do- 
ing enough to guarantee that employees 
displaced through automation are pro- 
tected from technological unemploy- 
ment. We may need legislation provid- 
ing for positive reassignment procedures. 

I trust that the subcommittee will 
continue with the studies it has launched 
in this field until we get these and other 
questions resolved. 





THE FLAG AND MY FRIEND, 
WINGATE GREEN, JR. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. PorTER] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
best friends in college -was Wingate 
Green, Jr., of Baton Rouge, La. Wingate 
was a lively, fun-loving, devil-may-care 
sort of fellow of great personal charm. 

When he went off to war, as did al- 
most all of us in the class of 1941, he 
became an air cadet and, to my surprise, 
was elected first officer in his squadron. 
Like many American boys, Wingate rose 
to the responsibilities of helping defend 
his country. 

On an ill-fated but important low- 
level bombing raid by the U.S. Air Force 
in 1944 over the Ploesti oil refineries in 
Rumania, B—24 pilot and Ist Lt. Wingate 
Green, Jr., was killed. He was 24 years 
old. 

When I think what the war did for 
Wingate and what Wingate did for his 
country, I wonder what Wingate would 
think about the world today. Those of 
us who were spared cannot help but pon- 
der from time to time whether we are 
by our conduct honoring the memories 
of our dead friends. 

Wingate honored our flag. Today I 
am filing a bill providing for appropriate 
treatment of the American flag. There 
are at present no criminal penalties in 
Federal law for acts desecrating the 
American flag. My bill provides suitable 
penalties. 

LEGISLATION TO PROTECT THE FLAG 


It came to my attention not long ago 
that an American flagmaker had sold 
uncut bolts of flag-printed cloth to buy- 
ers in Haiti where a number of persons 
have been using the cloth for curtains, 
apparel, and even cleaning rags. The 
State Department has promised me an- 
other report but in the meantime I 
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thought it necessary to file legislation to 
help meet this kind of situation and to 

more citizens on notice that we re- 
gard our fiag as worthy of the highest 


respect. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

A Bu. To ExTEND THE APPLICATION OF SEC- 
7Ion 3 OF TITLE 4 OF THE UNITED STATES 
Copr RELATING TO MISUSE OF THE UNITED 
STATES FLAG 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

3 of title 4 of the United States Code is 

amended to read as follows: 


“ys— OF FLAG FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES; 
MUTILATION OF FLAG 
“§ 3, (a) Any person who, in any manner, 


for exhibition display— 

“(1) places or causes to be placed any 
word, figure, mark, picture, design, or draw- 
ing, or any advertisement of any nature upon 
any flag, standard, colors, or ensign; or 

“(2) exposes. or causes to be exposed to 
public view any such flag, standard, colors, 
or ensign upon which is printed, painted, or 
otherwise placed, or to which is attached, 
appended, affixed, or annexed, any word, fig- 
ure, mark, picture, design, or drawing, or any 
advertisement of any nature; or 

“(3) manufactures, sells, exposes for sale 
or to public view, or gives away or has in 
possession for sale, or to be given away, or 
for use for any purpose, any article or sub- 
stance being an article of merchandise, or 
any receptacle for merchandise or article or 
thing for carrying or transporting mer- 
chandise, upon which is printed, painted, 
attached, or otherwise placed a representa- 
tion of any such flag, standard, colors, or 
ensign, to advertise, call attention to, deco- 
rate, mark, or distinguish the article or 
substance on which so placed; or 

“(4) publicly mutilates, defaces, defiles, 
defies, tramples upon, or casts contempt 
(either by word or act), upon any such flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign. 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$100 or by imprisonment for not more than 
thirty days, or both. 

“(b) As used in subsection (a), the words 
‘flag, standard, colors, or ensign’ mean any 
flag, standard, colors, or ensign of the United 
States of America, and any picture or rep- 
resentation thereof, or of any part thereof, 
made of any substance or represented on any 
substance, of any size, purporting to be the 
flag, standard, colors, or ensign of the United 
States of America or a picture or representa- 
tion thereof, upon which is shown the colors, 
the stars and stripes, in any number of either 
thereof, or any part of either, by which the 
average person seeing the same without de- 
liberation may believe the same to represent 
flag, standard, colors, or ensign of the United 
States of America.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with 
respect to offenses committed on and after 
the thirtieth day after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


Many young men like Wingate Green 
gave their lives for the values repre- 
sented by the American flag. Many more 
like myself served and were spared. 
What have we to say about the world 
today? 

Wingate and I, like most good friends 
of that age, used to have discussions 
about our long, long thoughts, the ways 
of the world we saw around us, and the 
kind of roles we wanted to fill. I wanted 
to be a Member of Congress. Wingate 
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wanted to be a writer and a professor 
of English literature. 

What would Wingate Green, Jr., of 
Baton Rouge, La., ask if he were here to- 
day? I asked myself this question as I 
wrote this speech yesterday, Memorial 
Day, 1960. 

Certainly he would inquire whether I 
thought we were closer to peace because 
of the sacrifice which he and so many 
others made in World War II. 

Of course we are, I would readily re- 
ply. If it had not been for the likes of 
them and others who survived, some 
shattered, the Nazis would have pre- 
vailed—for a while anyway, with much 
more bloodshed and damage when they 
attacked the United States itself. 


TENSIONS OF TODAY’S WORLD . 


Wingate then might ask about the 
prospects of peace today. 

I would have to tell him that in the 
last 16 years terrible weapons, powerful 
beyond man’s understanding, had been 
invented, developed, and multiplied. 
And that colonial nations, almost all of 
them, had shaken off their chains and 
were demanding an opportunity to shake 
off age-old fear, ignorance, and misery. 

On top of incredibly powerful weap- 
ons and this great effort of underprivi- 
leged peoples in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, I would tell Wingate that we have 
a lively cold war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, with most 
of the world arrayed on either side but 
with a substantial number of people try- 
ing to stay neutral. 

The picture is of a world writhing 
with people who want a better chance to 
survive, with people who fear attack by 
others, and with people who believe that 
the new weapons are too big for fallible 
mortals to handle very long without a 
tragedy of unprecedented dimensions. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Wingate Green was not a man who 
gave up easily. He proved that con- 
clusively when he flew his B—24 on the 
deck into the German ack-ack at Ploesti. 
He would want to know what could be 
done about the situation. 

I would tell him what I think. I 
would tell him I do not think any gov- 
ernment, however depraved, wants an 
atomic war or a war with biological or 
chemical weapons. It would be too ter- 
rible for all concerned. 

War today is too costly for any nation. 
Half our annual budget now goes for 
arms. Experts estimate that even to 
begin on an antimissile missile system 
would require at least $100 billion. 

Development of former colonies offers 
many benefits for industrial economies 
and for the areas themselves. Witness 
how much better markets we found in 
Canada and Mexico as their economies 
developed. Human needs may be lim- 
ited but not human desires. 

What this adds up to, I would tell 
Wingate, is that any intentional aggres- 
sion in the cold war is almost unthink- 
able and that the problems of the im- 
poverished countries are not problems 
at all but opportunities for the indus- 
trialized countries. 
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The big problem is disarmament. 

This, I would tell Wingate, is what 
needs our immediate and full attention. 

Thousands of nuclear weapons exist 
today, most of them ready for instant 
dispatch and detonation and all in the 
hands of fallible, error-prone human 
beings like you and me. A mistake, a 
miscalculation, drunkenness, insanity, 
panic, so many circumstances could re- 
sult in an unauthorized or accidental 
nuclear explosion. 

TEETERING ON THE BRINK 


Then would come the problem of in- 
tepreting such an explosion. There 
would be no witnesses to interrogate, 
no wreckage to probe. The decision 
time is shorter every day. Your missiles 
and your planes have to get off the 
ground if you are to maintain your re- 
taliatory capacity. You can recall your 
planes, if you dare, but not your missiles. 

Under such circumstances planes from 
both sides would start on their missions 
to assigned targets. Why would they 
be called back, especially if you know 
the enemy’s planes are flying toward 
you. There is no detectable difference 
today between an all-out alert for de- 
fense and an all-out alert for attack. 

We teeter on the brink of annihilation. 

Up until the summit meeting it ap- 
peared as though tensions were relaxing 
between the East and West. The lead- 
ers seemed to recognize the common 
danger of the arms race either by bleed- 
ing to death economically or by ending 
civilization, at least in the Northern 
Hemisphere, in a fashion which from 
the moon would appear spectacular. 

FIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


What do we do about it, Wingate would 
want to know. 

I venture to recommend five measures: 

First. Seek increased communication 
at all levels with all nations but espe- 
cially the Soviet Union and Red China. 
I hope that the President’s invitation 
will be renewed and that he will visit 
the Soviet Union where his presence, his 
prestige from World War II days, and 
his statements could do much to relieve 
the tensions felt there about American 
“militarism” and alleged “imperialism.” 

Second. Agree with the Soviet Union 
on the number of on-site inspections 
and conclude a nuclear weapons test 
cessation treaty with the United King- 
dom and the Soviet Union. This means 
a start at long last on an international 
inspection system that could be ex- 
panded as it proved itself. 

We must understand that foolproof 
inspection and total disarmament can- 
not be attained. ‘The prefect here is the 
enemy of the good. The atomic, biolog- 
ical and chemical weapons can be too 
easily hidden. We can only hope to keep 
them as far from the hands of madmen 
as possible but all the while expect that 
inevitably one or more such weapons 
will be used. When this happens, it is 
essential that we have a world where 
such an event or events cannot trigger 
the fateful all-out massive exchange. 

Third. Schedule an all-nation dis- 
armament conference within a year. 
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This means the inclusion of China, with- 
out whom no nuclear weapons test plan 
can succeed. Any controlled disarma- 
ment scheme must also bind China. 

Fourth. Press for United Nations 
Charter reform, first through intensive 
high-level studies by all nations, and 
then by setting a date for the long- 
delayed Charter Revision Conference. 
Disarmament can only come about 
through a system of world law. Peace 
can only come through dynamic con- 
trolled disarmament, hence the necessity 
for updating the Charter adopted in 1945. 

Fifth. Repeal the Connally amend- 
ment restricting our participation (and 
that of all other nations) in the World 
Court. We cannot move toward settl- 
ing international disputes peacefully un- 
til we take this step. 

REPAIRING THE SUMMIT BREAKDOWN 


No doubt, I would tell Wingate, there 
are many other important steps to be 
taken. For example, let us consider the 
immediate problems of how to repair the 
summit breakdown. The President has 
said that the U-2 flights have been dis- 
continued and will not be resumed. 
Khrushchev wants him to admit that the 
United States committed aggression by 
making these flights and publicly express 
regret for its action. He wants those 
directly guilty punished. 

The President called these demands an 
ultimatum and stated that he made it 
clear they would never be acceptable to 
the United States. 


IS THERE ANY WAY TO BREAK THIS DEADLOCK? 


Is this an impasse? Will this block 
further efforts to end nuclear weapons 
tests and to move deeper into real dis- 
armament before we bankrupt ourselves 
or blow ourselves up? 

Let us consider whether these demands 
are in fact unreasonable and of the sort 
that can never be acceptable to the 
United States. It is plain that Khru- 
shchev himself was unreasonable and 
rude in coming to the conference to 
throw a tantrum about flights he had 
known about for years. He should not 
have journeyed to Paris for the summit 
meeting if he wanted these flights stop- 
ped, and other assurances given before 
he would participate in peace negotia- 
tions. 

It is true, but irrelevant, that these 
flights were a violation of international 
law in that they were an unauthorized 
invasion of the airspace over Soviet ter- 
ritory. Moreover, it is impossible for the 
Russian radar operators to tell from the 
blip on their scopes whether or not the 
plane is armed. 

But was the flight an aggression in the 
sense the word is used by the United 
Nations? It did not itself offer even a 
shred of violence. The fact is that the 
plane was not armed and was no more— 
and no less—an aggression against the 
Soviet Union than were the dozen or 
more Soviet spies we have caught in the 
United States in recent years. 


WE DO REGRET THE BREAKDOWN 
Publicly expressing regret for allowing 
the flight at that time is something else 
and, in my opinion, entirely in order. We 
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did hope to agree on the number of on- 
site inspections at this summit meeting 
and we did hope to continue a lessening 
of the tensions. Why, then, did we per- 
mit such a flight, which we knew would 
be detected by the Soviets with their 
radars, to go at that time? 

The answer seems to be that the Presi- 
dent and the State Department did not 
know the flight was going at that time. 
Its precise day of departure seems to 
have depended on weather conditions, 
not on anyone’s say-so from Washington. 
If I am wrong about this, then one has 
to believe that the President cared so 
little about the possible effects of the 
flight on the summit meeting that he 
knowingly permitted the flight to be 
made at that time regardless of the con- 
sequences. 

I am sure the President appreciated 
how enraged and frustrated the Soviets 
felt about this plane flying over their 
land and, until May 1, always out of their 
reach. All the proud Soviet boasts of 
technical prowess surpassing the United 
States must have been as ashes in their 
mouths when they sought unsuccess- 
fully to attack these planes. 

Our pride in the performance and mis- 
sion of our plane must not blind us to 
the urgent need for controlled disarma- 
ment. We may wind up, if we are not 
more careful, as the smartest as well as 
the richest nation in the graveyard, a 
very crowded graveyard at that. 

Why not express publicly the regret 
many of us feel about the errors in high 
office which led to the U-2 flight at that 
time? It is likely that even though 
there had been no mechanical failure, 
Khrushchev’s attitude in Paris could 
hardly have been expected to be better. 
After all, if he still could not talk about 
the U-2 overflights without letting the 
Soviet people know that intercepting 
them was beyond Soviet technical abil- 
ity, he would not be in any mood to 
negotiate. 

THE OVERFLIGHTS WERE PROVOCATIVE 


It is likely that the threats to strike 
the bases from which the U-2 operated, 
which we hear now from the Soviets, 
would have been forthcoming, even with- 
out the accident that led to the capture 
of Powers and his plane. Such flights 
were provocative. They could not be 
permitted indefinitely under present 
political conditions. 

The flight by Powers on May 1, 1960, 
was apparently the occasion for Khru- 
shchev’s refusal to go on with the sum- 
mit meetings. Yes, Khrushchev was un- 
reasonable because the flights were no 
surprise to him and, yes, he was rude in 
his behavior. Yes, the Power’s flight 
may have been a pretext for scuttling the 
summit conference, but we have no real 
proof that it was. More likely, the reason 
for Khrushchev’s outburst was the U.S. 
indication that the flights would con- 
tinue. It seems clear that we do in fact 
regret that this flight was permitted at 
that time. This is not the same as re- 
gretting that Powers and the U-2 were 
captured by the Russians with the re- 
sult that our illegal spying operation was 
exposed for all the world to see. Given 
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the world as it is, we gather information 
as best we can, and we do not apologize. 
but we do have a right to require that 
our leaders, whether their names be 
Dulles or Fisenhower, keep control of 
these operations, so that one of them 
does not unwittingly interfere with 
events of such immense and crucial po- 
tentialities as a summit meeting. 
PUNISHMENT OF THE GUILTY 


As for punishment of those “directly 
guilty,” another of Khrushchev’s de- 
mands, of course this is not feasible if he 
expects the President to reprimand 
himself. On my part I am convinced 
that the President would not have per- 
mitted the flight at that time had he 
been properly informed. Someone, may- 
be the chief of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Allen Dulles, failed in his duty 
in not considering and transmitting to 
the President the probable effect of this 
flight on Khrushchev as he sat at the 
summit table. 

If Central Intelligence or military of- 
ficials did anticipate this effect and in- 
deed desire it, then it would seem that 
the President should appropriately and 
firmly deal with them for working 
against his announced policies. If these 
Officials simply failed to recognize the 
possible effects, then the President would 
do well to find successors for them as 
soon as possible. I hope the hearings 
being held by the other body will bring 
out these facts. 

It seems very much in order that the 
subordinates who failed to anticipate the 
results of this flight or who sought those 
results, if they did, should be publicly 
identified and punished. By their acts, 
intentional or not, they increased the 
danger of war and slowed down our pain- 
ful progress toward disarmament and 
peace. They did not carry out the an- 
nounced policies of the President. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WANT PEACE 


If any acceptable formula can be 
found to undo the damage done in Paris, 
Khrushchev will have to modify his posi- 
tion about the flight being aggression 
and the President will have to climb 
down from his position that all Khru- 
shchev’s demands constitute an ultima- 
tum which the American people can 
never accept. 

It seems to me that the American peo- 
ple wanted this summit conference to 
succeed, that they regret the U-2 flight 
was made at this time, that they want 
the persons responsible identified and 
punished, and steps taken to see that 
this sort of thing does not happen again. 
The American people want peace. 

The breast beaters and brave-talking 
bully boys who glory in a hard line won’t 
like this approach, I would tell Wingate. 
They will insist that we must not be soft. 
I do not think it is soft to tell the Amer- 
ican people, the people of the world, in- 
cluding the people of the Soviet Union, 
that we deeply regret that the U-2 flight 
apparently caused the summit talks to 
end before they began. 

Nobody says that we should apologize 
to Khrushchev or to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. This might be considered after 
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they had apologized, convincingly, for 
their spying activities in this country and 
elsewhere in the world. 

I would have to be frank and tell Win- 
gate that I do not see much disposition 
among many of our leaders to seek quick 
repair of the damage done in Paris on 
May 16. It is easier for many of them to 
accept the President’s characterization 
of Khrushchev’s demands as an ultima- 
tum, and, of course, our Nation never 
pows before any ultimatum. 

NO FEASIBLE ALTERNATIVE TO PEACE 


Moreover, Many of them see Khru- 
shchev’s “demands” as worthy only of 
rejection but not because of the source 
worthy of analysis and consideration in 
terms of our own best interests. I do not 
agree with them about this. 

These men, I would tell Wingate, are 
very dangerous. They do not recognize 
the fact that the awful nature of our new 
weapons has utterly changed warfare 
from what it was. Truly, today there is 
no alternative to peace; no feasible 
alternative, that is, only stark, tremen- 
dous, irreparable disaster for mankind. 

It has been 16 years since Wingate 
Green, my close friend of college days, 
was killed in World War II. For some 
unknowable reason or reasons usually 
unrelated to our merits, some of us sur- 
vived and some of us were killed. Some 
of us came home to complete our educa- 
tions, establish our families, start our 
careers, and enjoy this land over which 
our flag so proudly flies. 

We who came back have a duty to 
those who did not. That duty is more 
than a wreath or a warm recollection on 
Memorial Day. It is the duty to do our 
level best to make sure that they did not 
die in vain in the defense of the United 
States of America. 

I am proud of my friend, Wingate 
Green, Jr., of Baton Rouge, La. I am 
proud of this land and its people. I am 
proud of cur glorious flag that represents 
the love we hold for our Nation and our 
determination to preserve it in the face 
of all dangers. The dangers braved by 
Wingate Green are different from the 
dangers we face today. Our response to 
the challenge must be different. 

I hope and I pray that by Memorial 
Day, 1961, the world will have moved 
away from the brink and that it will have 
moved toward disarmament and peace 
in a world where disputes among nations 
are settled by lawful procedures within 
the jurisdiction and the framework of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. First, I should 
like to say that I listened with interest 
to the dissertation the gentleman has 
given. I take it that he objects to the 
way the U-2 incident was handled, and 
that probably we should not have had 
any inspection or this type of spy 
activity. 

Mr. PORTER. I did not say that. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is what I 
understood the gentleman to say. 
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Mr. PORTER. If the gentleman will 
recall, I said given the world as it is this 
sort of thing has to be expected, and we 
do not apologize for it. What I objected 
to was the timing of that flight. I can- 
not believe that President Eisenhower 
knew that the flight was going to take 
place at that time because he would have 
realized the adverse effect it would have 
on the summit. I think the President 
went to the summit in good faith. I 
think he went there to advance the 
cause of peace. I do not think he went 
there just as a gesture. I do not think 
he would have done anything to provoke 
Mr. Khrushchev and the Russians. He 
is enough of a military man to know that 
a flight over their territory at that time 
would have been detected and would re- 
sult in an adverse situation. He would 
have known that this would provoke the 
Russians. Therefore, I cannot believe 
he knew it. If he knew it and did it 
purposely I would be very much sur- 
prised. But I feel sure he did not know. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. This is the point 
I wanted to talk about particularly. I 
recall a date, December 7, which has be- 
come known as Pearl Harbor Day. If 
you will read the documents of that time 
and the newspapers you will note that 
there were people in this country from 
Japan talking to our leaders about some 
arrangements, probably toward creating 
a peaceful atmosphere; while at the 
same time they were planning an attack 
on Pearl Harbor. Would it not have 
been better if we had a spy system at 
that time? We might have avoided 
Pearl Harbor and maybe changed the 
whole complexion of World War II. I 
wonder if it would have been wise to 
withhold spy activities, knowing the 
Russians as we do. She did not with- 
draw any of her activities. I see no dif- 
ference in spying over Russia at that 
particular time on our part and at the 
same time Russia was spying in other 
ways. She has done a lot more in the 
way of spying activities than we have 
ever dreamed of. I think all of us 
know that. 

Mr. PORTER. Of course, I would 
have liked to have had an intelligence 
system in effect at the time of Pearl 
Harbor which would have prevented 
Pearl Harbor. That goes without saying. 
I do not believe the President made that 
decision about this U-2 flight. If the 
gentleman will read the President’s re- 
marks the other day he suggests this 
was a conscious, voluntary decision, but 
he did not state it was in so many words. 
I believe the President did not know this 
plane was going to go at that time. It 
went at that particular time because of 
weather conditions entirely, and not be- 
cause anybody consciously said “We will 
send it at this time.” If it turns out 
that there was a CIA official or people 
in the military who said, “We will send 
this plane because it will interfere with 
the summit meeting,” I would like to 
know about that; but I cannot believe 
that the President of the United States 
would agree to the sending of a plane 
on May 1 when he knew that in about 
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2 weeks he would be sitting down at a 
table with Mr. Khrushchev trying to 
inch a little further toward peace. I 
cannot believe that the President would 
so decide, and I do not believe the gen- 
tleman does either. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If this type . 
should become our national policy, know- 
ing the character of the Russians and 
the character of their leaders, would 
they not be the type of people to create 
a situation like this, and maybe conduct 
a surprise attack of their own? Is it not 
to our self-preservation of interest to 
have any spy activities at all times until 
we know and have assurance they are 
getting out of this activity? 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman should 
understand that I do not recommend 
cutting out our spy activities, the world 
being what itis. But, I do ask that some 
judgment be used, and that is the point 
of my criticism of what was done in re- 
gard to the U-2, that no judgment or 
not very much judgment was used in 
allowing such a flight to go at that time. 
I think the facts will bear out that the 
President, although he took responsi- 
bility, as a good commanding officer 
does, did not, in fact, know that the flight 
was going at that time, and had he known 
about it, I am sure that he wanted the 
summit to succeed and would not have 
allowed it to go at that time. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. How can the 
President know all the details about this 
kind of an activity at any given moment? 
I mean, there are so many factors to be 
considered that it seems to me it would 
be impossible. He must leave it to some 
department head who obviously knows 
more about the situation than he does 
at a given moment. 

Mr. PORTER. I agree that the Presi- 
dent cannot know all the details, but 
such an important event as an overflight 
of Soviet Russia at that time is the sort 
of instance that should be brought to his 
attention, and if somebody failed to do 
it, that person should be appropriately 
punished, because I am sure the Presi- 
dent wanted these summit talks to suc- 
ceed. I am sure that such overflight at 
that time, even though there had not 
been an accident, would have made Mr. 
Khrushchev’s mood not the sort from 
which we could get concessions that we 
wanted in regard to inspections to stop 
nuclear testing, or in other ways calcu- 
lated to lead toward peace and away 
from war. 





CONGRESSMAN LANE’S MEMORIAL 
DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. “ 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my remarks at the American 
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Legion Post 15 exercises at Lawrence, 
Mass., on Memorial Day, May 30, 1960: 

Greetings: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men * * *.” 

The ebb and flow of events that come and 
go. When the tide is low, all is calm. Life 
is but the repetition of familiar habits in 
which one day is like another, as if time 
itself stood still. 

But nature abhors a vacuum. 

In our complacent mood, we do not notice 
that the tide has turned and we are drifting 
with it. 

But as the current gathers strength we 
waken to the danger. And then we exert 
ourselves to escape the grip of those forces 
that would dash us against the rocks. 

That is the situation on Memorial Day, 
1960. 

The years of indifference have weakened 
our position and have raised doubts concern- 
ing the effectiveness of American leadership. 

And in this hour of decision, we strive to 
find out where we lost our sense of direction 
and purpose. How can we rediscover the 
spirit which will reverse the aimless drift 
and lead us forward again? 

Here among memorials to the dead who 
built the American heritage, we seek our lost 
identity. 

We knew them in life—the men and 
women whose mortal remains have been 
gathered in the kind embrace of mother 
earth. 

Once they were like you and I—each with 
his work and his dreams, his home and his 
faith. But when the great test came, they 
faced it with dignity and courage, drawing 
on some inner resources that they never 
expressed in words. 

These bright and hopeful flags above their 
graves tell us that they served their country 
well in time of danger. 

They were the friends and comrades of our 
youth. 

In their time they came to the cemetery 
on Memorial Day to honor the veterans of 
previous wars, searching, as boys do, for the 
weathered slabs and tracing out the wrinkled 
inscriptions that mark the final bivouac of 
those who fought so long ago in the war 
for independence. 

And to the curious schoolboys as they 
spelled out the epitaphs upon the ancient 
gravestones, the moving events of the past 
took on a new meaning, as if, across the 
generations, they heard the deathless words, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights * * *.” 

America had found its purpose and its 
voice. 

Pioneering for the freedom of humanity. 

Inspired by the great men—great in mind 
and spirit—who dared the unknown to open 
up new horizons. 

Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln—the 
Bill of Rights and the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 

The Nation found its soul in the martyred 
President who became the immortal prophet 
of brotherhood and human dignity. 

Sometimes the people stumbled and lost 
their way until Theodore Roosevelt, appeal- 
ing to their conscience, guided them to the 
main highway of righteousness, which is the 
true road of democracy. 

With Woodrow Wilson we became of age, 
stirred by his call to make the world safe 
for democracy. Wilson was ahead of his 
time with his vision of a League of Nations. 

But he was right; and Franklin Roosevelt 
brought us closer to that gos! as he led the 
way toward the establishment of the United 
Nations. 

He did not live to see its birth. 
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A few months after his death, we cele- 
brated the victorious conclusion of World 
War II and the beginning of the United 
Nations. 

Our country had become the strongest 
nation in history, despite the sacrifices of 
war. We had surplus food, a thriving in- 
dustrial machine, and the mightiest military 
force of all time. 

As discoverers of the key to nuclear energy, 
we held the unchallenged power, when Stalin 
started the cold war in 1946, to insist upon 
a revised United Nations with the authority 
and the capabilities of inspecting every na- 
tion on earth in order to forestall aggression. 

Instead we appealed to reason. 

That had no effect. 

Stalin threw a land blockade around West 
Berlin, confident that he could choke it into 
submission. By a difficult and sustained 
airlift, we finally convinced Stalin that we 
meant business in this area, and his strangle- 
hold was broken. 

Constantly probing for signs of weakness 
or complacency, he secretly engineered the 
unprovoked aggression against South Korea 
in 1950. 

To his surprise, the United States in the 
name of the U.N., reacted promptly and vig- 
orously. With some help from other nations, 
we succeeded in checkmating that aggression. 

But the Russians, who had now become the 
second nuclear power, scared our allies and 
caused a slackening of our own will, prevent- 
ing the United Nations command from scor- 
ing a decisive victory in Korea. 

Red China was Officially branded as the 
aggressor, when all the world knew that Red 
Russia was also a partner in the crime. But 
they have never made amends for their 
betrayal of the United Nations. 

Up to 1955, our country had maintained 
its military superiority. But then, catering 
to the demands for ease and comfort at home, 
and wishfully thinking that sweet reason 
would prevail, it was drawn into the trap of 
summit conferences, and good-will tours on 
the Hollywood pattern. 

It became the time of dangerous drift, that 
persisted in spite of the clear warnings that 
came when Russia opened the space age on 
October 4, 1957. 

In the prevailing mood of relaxation it was 
considered a national heresy for anyone to 
question, or to disturb the pleasant dreams 
of the people and their leaders. 

“After all, didn’t Khrushchev look like a 
prosperous businessman, or a jolly politi- 
cian?” they rationalized. 

It was so convenient to forget the bloody 
betrayal of the Hungarian freedom fighters, 
and the long list of solemn treaties that 
Russia had broken. 

We closed our ears to the words of Adm. 
Charles Turner Joy who participated in the 
wearing and frustrating negotiations with the 
enemy at Panmunjon, Korea. This is what 
he learned from his firsthand experience, 
and I quote: 

“If there are still those in the free world 
who believe that the enemy can be moved by 
logic, or that he is susceptible to moral ap- 
peal, or that he is willing to act in good 
faith, those remaining few should disabuse 
themselves of that notion. Our one serious 
mistake during the negotiations was in 
assuming, or even hoping, that the enemy 
was capable of acting in good faith.” 

The brutal conduct of Khrushchev as he 
wrecked the summit meeting at Paris in 
May 1960, shocked us into reality. 

We now recognize that it is impossible to 
negotiate with Red Russia except from a 
position of military balance or superiority. 

That, with the industrial machine to sup- 
port it, is the only fact that will ever induce 
the ruling class of the Communist dictator- 
ship to participate in an effective system of 
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inspection and controls that will lead to 
peace. 

Meanwhile, the insolent attitude of the 
Russians at Paris, and at the meeting of 
the Security Council of the U.N. at New York, 
indicates their belief that the missile ang 
the military balance is tipping in their favor, 

To offset this we must strengthen our own 
defenses—which include retaliatory power— 
without further delay. 

But we must do even more than this. 

The honor we pay to those who died for 
freedom will have little meaning if we fail 
to find the purpose, direction, and the faith 
that inspired them. 

“All men are created equal and are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights.” 

That is the mission that gives spiritual 
vitality to our free society, now as never 
before. 

A strong defense gives us the opportunity 
to go forward with the American promise to 
humanity. 

We must discover ways to help the under- 
developed nations, to encourage the captive 
peoples, and to make friends with our op- 
pressed brothers in Russia and in China. 

This is a tremendous challenge, but 
Americans are fully alive and at their best 
when opening up new frontiers. 

From our abundance and that of our 
prosperous allies we must help to raise the 
underprivileged of this world to human dig- 
nity. We must immediately move to 
strengthen the United Nations so that it will 
become the dependable guardian of peace. 

But above all we, in concert with others, 
must spread the liberating opportunities of 
free education to all the world because it is 
only through knowledge based on universal 
truths that we can dispel the fog of fear 
and prejudice and man’s inhumanity to 
man. 

The flags that decorate these graves sum- 
mon us to the unfinished work remaining 
before us. “That from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion.” 

The cause in which we shall find our lost 
identity. 

And, blessed with courage, charity, and 
wisdom, resume the creative work of build- 
ing human brotherhood to the honor and 
glory of God. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SHELLEY (at 
the request of Mr. Apert) for today 
through June 8, 1960, on account of of- 
ficial business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Porter, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. MITCHELL (at the request of Mr. 
PorTEeR), for 40 minutes, on Thursday 
next. 

Mr. Corrin (at the request of Mr. 
PorTER), for 40 minutes, on Wednesday 
and Thursday next. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 
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Mr. HupDLesToNn in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr, ALGER. 

Mr. Barina (at the request of Mr. 
PORTER) . 

(At the request of Mr. GLENN, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 


ing:) ; ' 
Mr. Van ZanpT in two instances. 





SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 


A bill and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S.1617. An act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the legislative jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the United States over land in the 
several States used for Federal purposes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S.J. Res. 127. Joint resolution to help make 
available to those children in our country 
who are handicapped by deafness the spe- 
cially trained teachers of the deaf needed to 
develop their abilities and to help make avail- 
able to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments those specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 118. An act to prohibit the severance 
of service connection which has been in 
effect for 10 or more years, except under 
certain limited conditions; 

H.R. 276. An act to amend section 3011 of 
title 38, United States Code, to establish a 
new effective date for payment of additional 
compensation for dependents; 

H.R. 641. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make uniform the marriage 
date requirements for service-connected 
death benefits. 

H.R. 1402. An act for the relief of Leandro 
Pastor, Junior, and Pedro Pastor; 

H.R. 1468. An act for the relief of Johan 
Karel Christoph Schlichter; 

H.R. 1519. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Edward Peter Callas, a minor; 

H.R. 3107. An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Nuth; 

H.R. 3253. An act for the relief of Ida 
Magyar; 

H.R. 3827. An act for the relief of Jan P. 
Wilczynski; 

H.R. 4763. An act for the relief of Josette 
A. M. Stanton; 

H.R. 7036. An act for the relief of William 
J. Barbiero; 

H.R. 7502. An act to revise the determina- 
tion of basic pay of certain deceased veterans 
in computing dependency and indemnity 
compensation payable by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration; 

H.R. 8217. An act for the relief of Orville 
J. Henke; 

H.R. 8238. An act to authorize the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service 
to make a study and report to Congress, 
from the standpoint of the public health, 
of the discharge of substances into the at- 


mosphere from the exhausts of motor ve- 
hicles; 
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H.R. 8798. An act for the relief of Romeo 
Gasparini; 

H.R. 8806. An act for the relief of the Phil- 
adelphia General Hospital; 

H.R. 9470. An act for the relief of E. W. 
Cornett, Sr., and E. W. Cornett, Jr.; 

H.R. 9752. An act for the relief of K. J. 
McIver; 

H.R. 9785. An act to provide for equitable 
adjustment of the insurance status of cer- 
tain members of the Armed Forces; 

H.R. 9788. An act to amend section 3104 of 
title 38, United States Code, to prohibit the 
furnishing of benefits under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration to any 
child on account of the death of more than 
one parent in the same parental line; 

H.R. 9983. An act to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; 

H.R. 10703. An act to grant a waiver of na- 
tional service life insurance premiums to cer- 
tain veterans who became totally disabled 
in line of duty between the date of applica- 
tion and the effective date of their insur- 
ance; 

H.R. 10898. An act to amend section 315 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
additional compensation for seriously dis- 
abled veterans having four or more chil- 
dren; 

H.R. 10947. An act for the relief of Aladar 
Szoboszlay; 

H.R. 11190. An act for the relief of Cora V. 
March; and 

H.R. 11405. An act to provide for the treat- 
ment of income from discharge of indebted- 
ness of a railroad corporation in a receiver- 
ship proceeding or in a proceeding under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act commenced 
before January 1, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 1, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2201. A letter from the Deputy Postmaster 
General, transmitting a report of the claims 
paid by the Post Office Department under 
the provisions of the Federal Tort Claims 
Act during the fiscal year 1959; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2202. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated May 11, 1960, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on a review of reports on Los 
Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, Cailif., 
West Basin, requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted on June 27, 1956 
(H. Doc. No. 401); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
two illustrations. 

2203. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
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dated April 29, 1960, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on an interim report on Fort 
Worth Floodway, Tex., requested by a res- 
olution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted on June 
27, 1957 (H. Doc. No. 402); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with one illustration. 

2204. A letter from the president of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
on behalf of the United States to transfer 
from the United States to the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency title 
to certain real property in said District’; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2205. A letter from the Director, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, relative 
to a report by the Comptroller General dated 
February 10, 1958, entitled “Report on Ex- 
amination of Special Defense Financing Pro- 
gram for France,” administered by this 
agency and its predecessor, the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, and stating that the 
United States and French representatives 
reached a final settlement, marking the suc- 
cessful completion of this program; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2206. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the examination of the economic and 
technical assistance program for Brazil as 
administered by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA) of the Depart- 
ment of State and its prdecessor, the For- 
eign Operations Administration (FOA), un- 
der the mutual security program for fiscal 
years 1955 through 1959; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2207. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting the report of the Archivist of 
the United States on records proposed for 
disposal under the law; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

2208. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide greater flexibility in the organization of 
the Service, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee of conference. 
HR. 10777. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1673). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Joint Resolution 39. Joint resolution 
proposing amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States to authorize Governors 
to fill temporary vacancies in the House of 
Representatives, to abolish tax and property 
qualifications for electors in Federal elec- 
tions, and to enfranchise the people of the 
District of Columbia; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1698). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 12381. A bill to increase for a 
1-year period the public debt limit set forth 
in section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act 
and to extend for 1 year the existing cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and certain excise- 
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tax rates; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1699). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1223. An act for the relief of Alan John 
Coombs; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1674). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1752. An act for the relief of 
Stamatina Kalpaka; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1675). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1909. An act for the relief of John Gelbert 
(alias Max Theodore Gelbert); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1676). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.1912. An act for the relief of Timmy 
Kim Smith; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1677). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2046. An act for the relief of Max Kotscha; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1678). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.2142. An act for the relief of George C. 
McKinney; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1679). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.2177. An act for the relief of Peter J. 
Waterton; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1680). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.2247. An act for the relief of Wong Gim 
Chung; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1681). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.2352. An act for the relief of Chaim (Hy- 
man) Ejidlisz; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1682). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.2384. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Tadayoshi Shuto (Tadayoshi Takeda); with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1683). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2418. An act for the relief of 
Junko Hosaka Jordan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1684). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2443. An act for the relief of Ed- 
gar Harold Bradley; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1685). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. S. 2486. An act for the relief of 
Nobuko Stickels; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1686). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2532. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Pino Zordan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1687). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2538. An act for the relief of Kim 
Yong Cha, fiance of Cpl. Le Maine Ellingson, 
RA55280245; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1688). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2554. An act for the relief of Leila 
Finlay Bohin; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1689). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2566. An act for the relief of Peter 
Leo Bahr; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1690). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2635. An act for the relief of 
Maria Genowefa Kon Musial; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1691). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S, 2769. An act for the relief of John 
George Sarkis Lindell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1692). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2776. An act for the relief of 
Raymond Thomason, Jr.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1693). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.2792. An act for the relief of Luigia 
Mion; without amendment (Rept. No. 1694). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2821. An act for the relief of Kris- 
tina Selan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1695). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 721. Joint resolu- 
tion for the relief of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1696). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 722. Joint 
resolution relating to the entry of certain 
aliens; without amendment (Rept. No. 1697). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 12447. A bill to repeal the act of Octo- 
ber 22, 1919 (41 Stat. 293), as amended; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 12448. A bill to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 12449. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act to increase the penalties for 
violation of that act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 12450. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 to permit the States and local gov- 
ernments to levy property taxes on real and 
personal property owned by the United States 
but in the possession of and used by private 
persons in connection with businesses oper- 
ated for profit; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.R. 12451. A bill to amend section 1, fifth, 
of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, to re- 
define the term “employee”; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico: 

H.R. 12452. A bill to expand and extend 
the saline water conversion program under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
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to provide for accelerated research, develop- 
ment, demonstration, and application of 
practical means for the economical produc- 
tion, from sea or other saline waters, of wa- 
ter suitable for agricultural, industrial, mu- 
nicipal, and other beneficial consumptive 
uses, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 12453. A bill to extend the applica- 
tion of section 3 of title 4 of the Uniteq 
States Code relating to misuse of the US, 
flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 12454. A bill for the establishment of 
a Resources Planning Commission for the 
Lower Colorado River Basin, to study the 
multipurpose resources of public lands and 
other land and water areas in and near the 
Colorado River between Hoover Dam and the 
Mexican boundary, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. Res. 544. Resolution providing addition- 
al mail clerks for the Office of the Post- 
master, House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Louisiana, memoraliz- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting the en- 
actment of legislation to provide that per- 
sons who are eligible for benefits from both 
old-age assistance and old-age and survivors 
insurance shall receive full payment from 
each program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan memoralizing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide for judicial review of decisions of 
the U.S. Department of Labor with reference 
to conformity of State unemployment in- 
surance laws with the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.R. 12455. A bill for the relief of Abdul 
Aziz Said; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 12456. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Philip; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


478. By the SPEAKER: Petition of William 
M. Cavaney, Los Angeles, Calif., relative to 
a redress of grievance relating to the de- 
velopment of the Aerofoil Mark I, AMI (air 
and space craft—a dual operation into 
space); to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

479. Also, petition of Theodore M. Hatha- 
way and others, Providence, R.I., requesting 
enactment of the Forand bill, H.R. 4700, in 
its original form; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Second Avenue United Brethren 
Church, Altoona, Pa., Honors the Na- 
tion’s War Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many Memorial Day services 
in the central Pennsylvania area was one 
conducted by the members of the Second 
Avenue United Brethren Church, Al- 
toona, Pa., on Sunday morning May 29. 

It was my privilege to deliver the fol- 
lowing address as part of the Memorial 
Day program: 

MemoriaAL Day, 1960, ADDRESS BY REPRESENTA- 
TIVE JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CON- 
Gkess, 20TH DIsTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
THE SECOND AVENUE UNITED BRETHREN 
CHuRCH, ALTOONA, Pa., May 29, 1960 


Memorial Day is truly a day of reverence. 

Of all our great national holidays, Memo- 
rial Day is the most sacred, the most solemn, 
and the most beautiful. 

When we assemble on the Fourth of July 
we meet to celebrate our independence. 

It is the Nation’s birthday party, and is 
rightly and properly an occasion for festivity 
and rejoicing. 

But Memorial Day which precedes it par- 
takes of something quite different: 

It has been well called the most beautiful 
and sacred of our national holidays. 

May it ever remain so. 

And if I know my countrymen as well as 
I think I do, it will so remain. 

Long ago, on the eve of his own supreme 
sacrifice, it was said by one who knew the 
secret of every trembling heart that “greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for friends.” 

Iam happy to think that loyalty and en- 
during gratitude are to be numbered among 
the more endearing traits of the American 
character. 

We have our faults—we are not yet angels 
and archangels, to be numbered among the 
hosts above. 

I do dare assert, however, that as a people, 
both individually and collectively, we are not 
a nation of ingrates. 

Nor as a people are we insensible to the 
needs and sufferings of our fellow beings of 
other lands. 

Where, in the recorded history of mankind, 
can there be produced such a record of the 
outpouring of medical, financial, and mate- 
rial assistance to the stricken peoples of the 
earth? 

Wherever the Four Horsemen have gal- 
loped over the earth, leaving fire, flood, pes- 
tilence, and starvation in their wake, Amer- 
ican doctors and nurses, American dollars, 
American grain, and medical supplies have 
followed. 

If there are blots on our shield, if we 
as &@ Nation have made our mistakes, surely 
American kindliness and American generos- 
ity have gone far to atone for our faults. 

Meanwhile, it is pleasant to reflect that 
on Memorial Day year after year, decade 
after decade, yes for nearly a century now, 
the American people have assembled in their 
towns and villages. 


They have gathered together in their great 
cities, in the lonely, isolated little com- 
munities scattered over the vast prairies, 
everywhere, all over this broad land, they 
have set aside this day to pay loving and 
reverant tribute to those who once laid 
down their lives that this Nation might 
live. 

How beautifully Theodore Roosevelt ex- 
pressed it when meditating upon the loss 
of his youngest son, who himself had made 
the supreme sacrifice, he wrote: 

“Only those are fit to live who do not 
fear to die; and none are fit to die who 
have shrunk from the joy of life and the 
duty of life. 

“Both life and death are part of.the same 
great adventure. 

“Never yet was worthy adventure worthily 
carried through by the man who put his 
personal safety first.” 

The official origin of Decoration Day, or 
as we now term it, Memorial Day is to be 
found in a directive issued May 5, 1868, by 
Gen. John A. Logan, the first commander 
in chief of the then recently organized Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

In a general order designating May 30 
thenceforth as a day of memorial to the 
Union dead of the great war so lately 
brought to a close, General Long penned 
these eloquent words: 

“We are organized, comrades, as our reg- 
ulations tell us, for the purpose, among 
other things, of preserving and strength- 
ening those kind and fraternal feelings 
which have bound together the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, who united together to 
suppress the late rebellion. 

“What can aid more to assure this result 
than by cherishing tenderly the memory 
of our heroic dead, who made their breasts 
a barricade between our country and its 
foes? 

“Their soldiers’ lives were the reveille of 
freedom to a race in chains, and their deaths 
the tattoo of rebellious tyranny in arms. 

“We should guard their graves with sacred 
vigilance. 

“All that the consecrated wealth and taste 
of the Nation can add, to their adornment 
and security, is but a fitting tribute to the 
memory of her slain defenders. 

“Let no wanton foot tread rudely on 
such hallowed grounds. 

“Let pleasant paths invite the coming and 
going of reverent visitors and fond mourners. 

“Let no vandalism or avarice or neglect, no 
ravages of time, testify to the present or 
to the coming generations that we have for- 
gotten, as a people, the cost of a free and un- 
divided republic.” 

General Logan continued by saying: 

“If other eyes grow dull, and other hands 
slack, and other hearts grow cold in the sol- 
emn trust—ours shall Keep it well—as long 
as the light and warmth of life remain to 
us. 
“Let us, then, at the time appointed, 
gather around their sacred remains, and gar- 
land the passionless mounds above them 
with the choicest flowers of springtime; 

“Let us raise above them the dear old flag 
they saved from dishonor; 

“Let us, in this solemn presence, renew 
our pledges to aid and assist those whom 
they have left among us—a sacred charge 
upon a nation’s gratitude—the soldier’s and 
sailor's widow and orphan.” 

Thus spoke Gen. John A. Logan, the first 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

As we in the North observe Memorial Day, 
our southern brethren observe various dates 


of their own, according to the birthday an- 
niversaries of various Confederate heroes. 

Behind this inception of a day of national 
tribute lies an interesting and, io me, a very 
moving little story, which I should like to 
repeat to you. 

On April 6-7, 1862, was fought the great 
Battle of Shiloh—the bloodiest up to that 
time ever fought on American soil. 

The Union losses in that battle in killed, 
wounded, and missing were over 13,000 and 
Confederate nearly 11,000. 

After the battle, the bodies of some 1,500 
of the Confederate fallen were brought to 
Columbus, Miss., then a small town. 

With the Confederate dead were also 
brought the bodies of 100 Union soldiers. 

All were buried in a plot of land originally 
purchased by the local Odd Fellows but now 
taken over for a more serious purpose. 

On April 26, 1866, just a year after the 
great conflict had ceased, a group of Colum- 
bus ladies met and in solemn and reverent 
procession marched to the little burying- 
ground and there laid flowers on the graves 
of Union and Confederate dead alike. 

Thus, on that first local Memorial Day at 
Columbus, Miss.—94 years ago—the graves 
of Union soldiers were decorated by ladies of 
the South. 

To me there is something intensely sym- 
bolic in this gracious gesture. 

It was a gesture made a century ago by 
these gentle ladies who were sitting even 
then in the shadow of defeat and humilia- 
tion. 

I like to think that in that act—so simple 
in itself and yet so far-reaching in its impli- 
cations—is embodied for all time the best 
of America—and of American womanhood. 

The book which recorded the names of 
Confederate and Union dead who were laid 
to rest in this corner of the Deep South has 
long since disappeared. 

Yet onetime friend and foe sleep peace- 
fully beneath the magnolias of the little 
Mississsippi graveyard now fittingly called 
Friendship Cemetery. 

Originally termed “Decoration Day,” with 
the passing of time and the thinning of the 
ranks of the GAR, more and more the occa- 
sion tended to be observed as a day dedicated 
to American dead of all wars. 

At last, on September 18, 1915, the War 
Department issue a ruling that: 

“The objects of this day, as understood 
by the War Department, are not only to 
decorate the graves and honor the memory of 
those officers and enlisted men who served 
as volunteers in the Civil War and in the 
war with Spain, but also those who served in 
the Regular Army, irrespective of whether 
such service was rendered in time of war, or 
time of peace.” 

As the years passed, and the Grand Army 
of the Republic gradually melted away, the 
day became known as a memorial day to all 
the war dead. 

Since the original purpose was to decorate 
the graves of the soldiers who had fought to 
preserve the Union, the formal observance— 
always dignified and reverent—was given a 
military aspect from the very beginning. 

For many years the public ceremonies of 
the day were in charge of the GAR post of 
every community. 

Throughout the Northern States the pat- 
tern was much the same, whether in great 
cities, small towns, or country villages. 

Most of us are quite familiar with the 
observance of Memorial Day. 

There was the procession to the cemetery, 
to the accompaniment of bands playing 
patriotic airs. 
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Then the formal ceremonies, consisting of 
the singing of appropriate songs, the reading 
of the Gettysburg Address, the singing of the 
national anthem, and, finally, the climax— 
the delivery of a memorial address composed 
for the occasion. 

A flag and flowers were always placed on 
each serviceman’s grave—a custom that is 
followed reverently today. 

Gradually it has likewise become the cus- 
tom for individual families to decorate the 
graves of their dead—irrespective of mili- 
tary service. 

On Armistice Day, November 11, 1921, the 
body of the soldier of the First World War— 
“known but to God’—was reverently laid 
to rest in the beautiful national cemetery 
on the banks of the Potomac River at Ar- 
lington, Va. 

In 1958 the bodies of the unknown of 
two other conflicts—the Second World War 
and the Korean conflict—were laid, one on 
either side of the first unknown soldier. 

The term “soldier” was not inscribed on 
the tombs of these last—since the bodies 
were selected from those who might have 
served in any capacity, military or civilian. 

So on the heights of beautiful Arlington— 
at the heart of our most sacred national 
shrine—with the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Washington Monument, and the Jefferson 
Memorial just across the river—and the 
great dome of the Capitol looming up in 
the distance—the three unknowns will sleep 
in peace until the last reveille. 

On this Memorial Day of 1960—we must 
ask ourselves once more—how we, the liv- 
ing—can best honor and, in a measure, re- 
pay—the deathless sacrifice of these hon- 
ored dead. 

The answer is to fix our eyes upon the 
problems immediately confronting us— 
whether within our own borders or pressing 
upon us from the world without—to see 
these problems steadily and to see them 
whole. 

Surely we can best honor those who 
gave their lives for their country by look- 
ing present world facts in the face, and 
squaring up to them accordingly. 

Let us remember that the truth itself 
never hurt anybody. 

We must be on guard against those who, 
through wishful thinking would bring 
America to the brink of disaster by their 
thoughtless conduct. 

They are what Theodore Roosevelt used 
to call “the foes of our own household.” 

They are—in their way—every bit as dan- 
gerous—even if unintentionally so—as the 
sinister forces of communism. 

The failure of the summit conference— 
through the despicable conduct of Khru- 
shchev—is added reason why Russia’s pro- 
fessed desire for peace is highly question- 
able. 

Many competent observers are of the 
opinion that the outrageous conduct of 
Khrushchev was a demonstration—on his 
part—to impress the Russian people, mil- 
lions of whom are reported to be in a rebel- 
lious mood over the iron-fisted rule of the 
Kremlin. 

Meanwhile, until universal peace is as- 
sured there could be no more wicked folly 
than to lower our guard and relax our watch- 
fulness. 

Even were we willing to abandon eternal 
vigilance and thus assume so terrible a risk 
for our own generation, we have no right 
to expose our children and their children 
to a future of unspeakable possibilities. 

On the evening of May 19, 1953, President 
Eisenhower, after 4 months in office, ad- 
dressed the American people and told them 
bluntly: 

“I believe firmly—and I think the Soviets 
realize—that the United States, if forced to 
total mobilization today, could meet and win 
any military challenge. 
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“I believe no less firmly that we must see 
and meet the full nature of this danger im- 
mediately before us. 

“For the nature of this danger indicates 
the nature of the defense we summon. 

“This defense must, first of all, be one 
which we can bear for a long—and indefi- 
nite—period of time. 

“It cannot consist of sudden, blind re- 
sponses to a series of fire-alarm emergencies, 
summoning us to amass forces and material 
with a speed that is heedless of cost, order 
and efficiency. 

“It cannot be based solely on the theory 
that we can point to a D-day of desperate 
danger, somewhere in the near future, to 
which all plans can be geared. 

“The truth is that our danger cannot be 
fixed or confined to one specific instant.” 

In closing President Eisenhower said: 

“We live in an age of peril. 

“We must think and plan and provide—so 
as to live through this age in freedom—in 
ways that do not undermine our freedom 
even as we strive to defend it.” 

My friends, these plain words, spoken 7 
years ago, by President Eisenhower are 
equally as true today. 

I have seen two world wars and the 
Korean conflict. 

I do not wish to see World War III. 

I do not wish my boy to see so terrible 
a conflict as an all-out nuclear war. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is one way— 
but one way—under providence, to avert it. 

Surely that way is plain enough. 

We must keep our faith clean, our judg- 
ment clear, our nerves steady, and our 
powder dry. 

Therefore, on this Memorial Day, in the 
year 1960, we should do well to remind 
ourselves, that “eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” 





A Bill To Amend the Land Laws of the 
United States by Repealing the So- 
Called Pittman Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce for proper reference a bill to amend 
the land laws of the United States by 
repealing the so-called Pittman Act. 

The Pittman Act, passed in 1919, has 
never served the purpose for which it 
was intended. Although it was expected 
that this legislation would induce peo- 
ple to come to Nevada and develop the 
land and water resources of great unoc- 
cupied areas, it has failed to accomplish 
this goal in any manner. The records 
of the Bureau of Land Management dis- 
close that in the 40 years of its existence 
2,619 applications have been filed. Of 
these, only 32 were successful in securing 
patents. One thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-nine have been canceled and 
818 are now pending. Most of the en- 
trymen have filed on the maximum al- 
lowable under the law, 2,560 acres. The 
result has been a temporary entry in 
which areas valuable to the livestock, 
wildlife, and recreational uses are de- 
stroyed or severely damaged and then 
abandoned. 
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This legislation has been endorsed by 
resolutions of the Nevada State Legisla- 
ture, the Nevada soil conservation dis- 
tricts, the Nevada Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and similar organizations having 
to do with the operations of the public 
domain. I urge its early consideration 
and enactment. 





Expansion of Community “Do-It-Your- 
self” Programs To Promote Economic 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a world 
of promise, danger, and challenge, we 
recognize that Uncle Sam—responsible 
for national defense as well as a wide 
variety of domestic national-scope pro- 
grams—is shouldering a terrific burden. 

Consequent, I believe the Nation, and 
our people, could benefit from a greater 
“do-it-yourself’’ community effort for 
dealing with economic problems of a 
local nature. 

I am well aware, of course, that it is 
far more popular to say to the home 
folks: “If you have a need for utilities, 
roads, and other projects—go to Uncle 
Sam for the money.” With the load 
being carried by the Federal Govern- 
ment, however, I believe there is serious 
question as to whether any more hands 
should be reaching for Uncle Sam’s 
pockets. To the contrary, I believe a 
great many communities could examine 
their manpower, resources, and other po- 
tentials to determine whether or not by 
“do-it-yourself”? community _ efforts, 
progress could be made toward strength- 
ening the local economy. 

Having commented on this recently in 
a broadcast over Wisconsin radio sta- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent to have 
excerpts of my remarks printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILEY UrGEs Do-IT-YouRSELF PROGRAMS FOR 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS; URGES EXPANSION OF 
Tourist TRADE To IMPROVE ECONOMY IN 
WISCONSIN 

(Excerpts of address prepared for delivery by 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
Chippewa Falls, over Wisconsin radio sta- 
tions) 

Friends, I welcome the opportunity to 
chat with you once again on major prob- 
lems confronting us as a State and a Na- 
tion. 

Today we are living in a world of danger, 
promise, and of challenge. 

The “switch” in Communist policy to the 
old, Stalinist “hard line” of threat, bom- 
bast, propaganda, will have a serious impact 
not only on world affairs but on life right 
here in Wisconsin. As yet, however, it’s 
not possible to assess the drastic change in 
Soviet policy. 
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Nevertheless, the major tasks before us 
continue to be (1) carrying on—in the face 
of the noncooperative Communist attitude— 
efforts to promote peace and prevent a third 
world war, and (2) maintaining a sound 
economy at home. 

At this time, I’d like to discuss with you 

ts for meeting the second challenge— 
that is, further strengthening the economy. 

In considering such efforts, a question of- 
ten automatically evolves; that is, “Well, 
what is Uncle Sam going to do about it?” 

However, there is an alternative question— 
striking close to home—that is, what can we, 
as citizens, do about it, to provide a 
sounder, more effective, stronger economy 
right here in Wisconsin? 

NEEDED: COMMUNITY DO-IT-YOURSELF 
PROGRAMS 


Now how can this be accomplished? 
Prankly, I would like to see more do-it- 
lf community programs for dealing 
with economic problems of a local nature. 

I recognize, of course, that it is far more 
popular to say: “If you have a need—for 
utilities, schools, roads, or other projects— 
go to Uncle Sam for a grant.” 

With the tremendous burden already on 
the Federal Government—particularly for de- 
fense—there is serious question as to whether 
there should be any more grabbing hands 
reaching for Uncle Sam’s pocket. 

Consequently, communities—large and 
small—I believe could well conduct a real 
stock taking to possibly unveil new local re- 
sources and potentials which, if better uti- 
lized, would help bolster the economy. Now, 
how can we go about accomplishing this 
objective? Such a program, I believe, could 
well include the following steps: 

1. Establishing a do-it-yourself develop- 
ment committee for the community. 

2. Undertaking a complete review of man- 
power, natural, financial, and other resources. 

3. Conduct a study on the needs of a com- 
munity for services, products, transportation, 
housing, as well as the potential within the 
community for meeting its own needs. 

In addition, we need to: 

4. Review local tax systems and public 
utilities services to encourage industrial and 
business development. 

5. Stimulate interest of local citizens to 
invest in local projects. 

6. Assess improvements necessary in retail 
and service business, as well as to plan for 
and provide adequate schools, playgrounds, 
recreational facilities, transportation, police 
and fire protection and other services. 

7. Obtain available State and/or Federal 
assistance on special technical problems, such 
as community planning, industrial zoning, 
and planned industrial districts. 

8. And, finally, we must stimulate citizens’ 
interest in making their community a better 
place in which to live. 

EXPANDING “TOURISM” IN WISCONSIN 

In recent years, also, a new industry— 
and economic opportunity—has emerged, 
that is, “tourism.” 

Today, tourism is one of the fastest de- 
veloping businesses in the United States. 
Annually, tourists in this country spend 
between $15 and $20 billion. 

As of now, tourism is Wisconsin’s third 
largest industry. However, I believe we can 
cut, for our Badger State, an even larger 
slice of this economic pie. 

To attract tourists, a community—say the 
experts—does not need gold-plated hotels, 
multimillion dollar airports, or Grand 
Canyons. 

In a complex, sometimes hectic age, a great 
many people on vacation try to find a place 
where they can get away from it all—to find 
comfort, change, amusement, pleasant en- 
vironment, food and accommodations at rea- 
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sonable prices, to experience a rejuvenation— 
physically, mentally, spiritually. 

WISCONSIN—A TOPNOTCH VACATION LAND 

As you and I know, friends, Wisconsin, a 
topnotch vacation land, offers a wonderland 
of such opportunity. 

About 8,676 lakes and 10,000 miles of 
streams for excellent fishing. 

Seven State forests and three State parks, 
providing a great many wonderful opportu- 
nities for sightseeing, boating, camping out 
of doors, and traveling through our scenic 
countrysides. 

Over 161 museums and many other his- 
torical sites and places of interest. 

In 1958, over 6 million travelers visited the 
State park and forest areas of our State. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
also promises an influx of more and more 
visitors to Wisconsin and the Great Lakes 
region, from Canada and all over the other 
parts of the world, as well as from many 
other States of the Union. 

The challenge is for each of the commu- 
nities—with tourist potential—to transform 
itself into a haven for vacationers, then ef- 
fectively tell its story. How? By publiciz- 
ing: What your community is; how does a 
vacationer get there; what are its special ac- 
tivities; and other highlights to lure the 
tourist. 

The promotion of tourist trade can bring 
benefits not only for today—but for the fu- 
ture. Nationally, our people face the pros- 
pects of shorter workweeks, better pay, faster 
transportation to everywhere—all of these 
factors indicate that the future of the tourist 
business is wide open. For 1960, the tourist 
season is just ahead. 

Our job, then, is not only to cash in on 
the benefits; but to provide more people of 
America and the world—in addition to the 
million who now visit us—to see, and enjoy, 
the hospitality, and friendly, scenic environ- 
ment of Wisconsin. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR “BOOTSTRAP” 
OPERATIONS 

Now, I well recognize that a local commu- 
nity may not be able to successfully carry 
out by itself a do-it-yourself development 
program for expanding tourism, industrial 
development, and other goals. To help make 
such improvements, there are Federal pro- 
grams, for example, available, including the 
following: 

‘The Department of Agriculture provides 
technical assistance and consultation 
through Federal extension, forest, and soil 
conservation services, as well as financial 
assistance from such agencies as the Farm 
Home Administration, REA, and other pro- 
grams. 

The Department of Commerce is carrying 
on a splendid program of technical assist- 
ance and consultation for industrial develop- 
ment as well as other projects for improving 
the economy. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
also has a variety of programs that can be 
helpful to communities—both small and 
large—attempting rehabilitation programs. 
These include guidance and, in some cases, 
financial assistance under the Community 
Facilities Administration, FHA, Urban Re- 
newal, and other such agencies. 

In addition, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration offers technical guidance, adminis- 
trative advice, as well as loans to local busi- 
nesses in a community. 

For the most part, these are not new pro- 
grams. However, they can be of tremendous 
help to a community mM carrying on a “boot- 
straps” operation to promote progress and 
improve the economy. 

CONCLUSION 

As we look to the future, then we recog- 
nize that the economy of each local com- 
munity will continue to be closely integrated 
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with that of the State and Nation. In this 
cooperative complex, however, the local com- 
munity must stand ready—willing—and—as 
it is able—to bear its fair share of the bur- 
den. Similarly, it can expect to reap a pro- 
portionate share of the rewards. 

Again, I want to express my sincere ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to discuss 
these problems of mutual interest with you. 

Thank you very much for listening. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of May 
28, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


Federal “aid” to education, labeled “School 
Construction Assistance Act of 1960,” was 
approved by the House this week 206 to 
189. Before passage, the program was ex- 
panded (from 3 to 4 years), the Powell 
amendment barring use of funds for segre- 
gated facilities was added, and an amend- 
ment aimed at channeling the greatest aid to 
areas of greatest need was defeated. At the 
outset, the bill asserts that despite local ef- 
forts immediate Federal action is required 
to eliminate classroom shortages. Inade- 
quate financial resources in many communi- 
ties is the reason stated. Money is allocated 
to the States in direct ratio to the number 
of school-age children and without regard 
to need. Then, following 15 pages of regu- 
lations concerning certification, matching 
funds, labor standards, etc., the disclaimer 
is made against any Federal controls to ac- 
company these grants-in-aid. this 
Alice-in-Wonderland approach, let’s examine 
some facts. 

First, is there a problem? No, not of the 
sort being pictured. Educational plants 
across this Nation generally are excellent 
and though schoolroom shortages exist, 
school construction rates have soared by 
more than enough to eliminate deficien- 
cies—all without Federal intervention. 
Where local limits on bonded indebtedness 
delay new construction, it is by the choice of 
those most concerned as taxpayers and par- 
ents. And this business about “lack of 
local financial resources” would be funny 
if the joke weren't a bitter one. “Local tax- 
payers” are the ones who pay all the Fed- 
eral taxes, too. But once sent to Washing- 
ton, less of their money can find its way back 
in “aid” because of the overhead costs of 
Federal bureaucracy. Moreover, Federal offi- 
cials—not local taxpayers—would determine 
how those tax dollars might be spent. This 
bill is bad enough to set many speculating 
over the real motive behind it. At the least, 
it’s a foot in the door to ultimate Federal 
domination of our schools. I voted and 
spoke against it, reminding my colleagues of 
a resolution against Federal “aid” sent to all 
Texas Congressmen by our State legislature. 

The public works appropriation bill pro- 
vided money for civil functions of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and TVA—and included funds for 
public works projects throughout the Nation, 
totaling $3,914 million. In addition to con- 
tinuing all unfinished projects, there are 
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39 new construction starts, 5 of them outside 
the budget (added by Congress); also, 26 
unbudgeted surveys and 15 unbudgeted proj- 
ect plannings. The bill passed 387 to 18. I 
voted against it. In my view, the world sit- 
uation and our far-flung essential expendi- 
tures require that we curtail nonessential 
spending. The way to start is to cut down 
public works and welfare spending. Al- 
ready we have a 20-year backlog of approved 
public works projects at the current rate of 
spending—and still we dream up more. 
Where’s the money coming from? 

The Korean “emergency” taxes will be con- 
tinued for another year if the House follows 
the Ways and Means Committee vote—not 
because the taxes are right, but because the 
big spenders force the continuance of high 
wartime taxes. Either we pay our way or 
resort to deficit financing, which waters the 
value of our money and charges it to follow- 
ing generations. For example, those who 
want telephone and transportation excise 
taxes reduced and want a reduced rate of 
income tax had better start checking the 
record to see who is spending their money in 
Congress, requiring continuation of high tax- 
ation. Next, assuming a small surplus, 
should we pay down the debt first or give 
ourselves a tax cut? No citizen should evade 
@ personal decision on this. 

The President laid it on the line with his 
talk about the summit conference. Yes, we 
spy in many ways, to be forewarned against 
surprise attack. We remember Pearl Harbor 
and Korea. Yes; we tried to protect pilot 
and plane by a covering statement before we 
knew his fate and the facts. Yes; we know 
that even negotiation (again remembering 
Pearl Harbor) can be used for duplicity, so 
why should we terminate our intelligence 
activities before a summit conference? And 
we are continuing our intelligence efforts, 
most recently with the addition of the spy 
satellite. Would the critics have us give up 
spying, apologize to Russia, accept a surprise 
attack, and dig our own grave? There is no 
substitute for military vigilance and retalia- 
tory strength since we won’t attack first. I 
do not condemn criticism, but I do condemn 
partisan politics for its own sake in the 
defense field. This is no subject for personal 
aggrandizement or for deliberate confusion 
or distortion of facts for partisan advantage. 
More than any, those seeking our highest 
offices should be well grounded in knowledge 
and responsible in their statements. 





Geography and the New York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
its June 1, 1960, issue, the New York 
Times carries, on page C-31, a map 
showing the Times’ version of the South- 
eastern States of the United States. The 
map is used in connection with a story 
on the Supreme Court decisions on the 
tidelands oil cases it has just decided. 

This map labels my State of Alabama 
as “Mississippi” and “Alabama” is in- 
scribed on what is actually the State of 
Mississippi. Then, compounding the 


error, the Times’ map places the city of 
Birmingham in the center of that State 
which should be identified as Mississippi, 
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and leaves the cities of Montgomery 
and Mobile located in the State which it 
names “Mississippi.” 

That a newspaper which prides itself, 
and accepts praise, for always being ac- 
curate should display such apparent ig- 
norance of geography is, in my opinion, 
simply amazing. 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleagues know, 
several weeks ago I presented evidence in 
another connection which showed that 
the New York Times is, in contrast to an 
ethereal belief held by some, far from 
being infallible. May I emphasize that 
I did not merely employ harsh epithets 
to indicate that the Times, in two articles 
which it published about Birmingham 
had, in my strong opinion, breached the 
ethics of responsible journalism. I cited 
facts, and I cited them, among other in- 
stances, in a four-page letter to the editor 
of the Times. My colleagues may be 
interested to know that that letter, aside 
from not being published, was never even 
acknowledged. 

In any event, after the Times pub- 
lished a purportedly factual account of 
what was going on in the city of Bir- 
mingham and the State of Alabama, 
under the byline of Reporter Harrison 
Salisbury, it now turns out that the 
Times apparently does not even know 
where Birmingham and Alabama are 
located. 

I just want to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
as the New York Times continues to dis- 
play incredible carelessness in drawing 
maps and reporting the news, there is 
little wonder that its once fine reputation 
is fast diminishing. 





Recognition of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram for April 23, 1960, entitled ‘“The 
Case Against Red China,” together with 
an announcement under date of April 21, 
1960, of the appointment of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, the 
Honorable KENNETH B. KEaTING, to the 
steering committee of the Committee of 
One Million. 

As a member of the Committee of One 
Million, which is unalterably opposed to 
the recognition of Red China by the 
United States as well as its admission to 
the United Nations, I am much pleased 
to invite the attention of my colleagues 
and the American public to the accept- 
ance by Senator Keatine of this impor- 
tant assignment. 

Senator KEaTInc’s penetrating indict- 
ment of the Communist regime in China 
warrants careful reading by all Amer- 
icans. 
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There being no objection, the editoria] 
and announcement were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the New York World-Telegram ang 
the Sun, Apr. 23, 1960] 


THE CasE AGAINST RED CHINA 


In joining the steering committee of the 
bipartisan Committee of One Million 
(against admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations), Senator KENNETH B, 
KEATING aptly stated why Red China is unfit 
to be admitted to the U.N. or recognized by 
the United States: 

“The Chinese Communist regime has had a 
consistent record of aggression abroad and 
brutal tyranny at home. Within the past 12 
months they have committed acts of massive 
genocide against the Tibetan people. Within 
the past weeks they have imprisoned a dis- 
tinguished American elder churchman, Bish- 
op James Edward Walsh. Within the past 
days, the leaders of Communist China have 
once again bitterly attacked and threatened 
our country. 

“With such a record, and no indication 
of change, it is inconceivable to me how any 
American can call for the admission of this 
atheistic aggressor into the U.N. or recogni- 
tion by our country of one of the greatest 
tyrannies the world has ever known. To 
pursue such a course of appeasement would 
betray our heritage of freedom and, in the 
long run, would result in strengthening our 
avowed enemy and weakening ourselves.” 

Refusal to appease Red China, he declared, 
is the way to maintain “the position of our 
allies and friends in Asia and, more impor- 
tant, their confidence in the honor and in- 
tegrity of our country.” 

That succinctly states the case—and leaves 
no room for rational rebuttal. 





KEATING JOINS LEADERSHIP OF BIPARTISAN 
ANTI-RED CHINA COMMITTEE — WARNS 
AGAINST APPEASEMENT OF PEIPING 


April 22: Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Republican, of New York, today joined with 
other Republicans and Democrats in the 
steering committee of the Committee of 
One Million (against the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations). The 
committee is headed by Warren R. Austin, 
former Senator from Vermont and first US. 
Ambassador to the U.N., and Joseph C. Grew, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Japan and Under 
Secretary of State. In addition to Senator 
Keating, other members of the steering com- 
mittee are Senator Paul H. Douglas, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois; Representatives Walter H. 
Judd, Republican, of Minnesota, and Francis 
E. Walter, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; for- 
mer Democrat Governor of New Jersey and 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison; for- 
mer Senator H. Alexander Smith, who re- 
cently served as special assistant to the 
Secretary of State. 

In accepting membership on the steering 
committee, Senator KEaTING said: “I am 
honored to join in this bipartisan movement 
which is dedicated to maintaining the secu- 
rity and honor of our country through its 
stand of refusing to strengthen Chinese 
Communist tyranny through any steps of 
appeasement. I am convinced that the over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
support our stand of opposition to the ad- 
mission of Red China to the U.N. and/or 
recognition of the Peiping regime by our 
Government. Our present China policy is in 
the great tradition of bipartisan action. 
This policy was created and is maintained 
by both political parties working together. 
The membership and support of the Com- 
mittee of One Million and the numerous 
resolutions of both Houses of Congress over 
the past years are demonstration of this 
fact. This policy has been successful and 
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will continue to be successful in that it 
maintains the position of our allies and 
friends in Asia and, more important, their 
confidence in the honor and integrity of 
our country. 

“The Chinese Communist regime has had 
a consistent record of aggression abroad and 
prutal tyranny at home. Within the past 
12 months they have committed acts of 
massive genocide against the Tibetan people. 
Within the past weeks they have imprisoned 
a distinguished American elder churchman, 
Bishop James Edward Walsh. Within the 
past days, the leaders of Communist China 
have once again bitterly attacked and threat- 
ened our country. With such a record, and 
no indication of change, it is inconceivable 
to me how any American can call for the 
admission of this atheistic aggressor into the 
UN. or recognition by our country of one 
of the greatest tyrannies the world has ever 
known. To pursue such a course of appease- 
ment would betray our heritage of freedom 
and, in the long run, would result in 
strengthening our avowed enemy and weak- 
ening ourselves.” 

The Committee of One Million, with offices 
at 343 Lexington Avenue, New York City, was 
organized in 1953 to “mobilize and articulate 
American public sentiment against admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United Na- 
tions, recognition of the Peiping regime by 
the United States, or any other steps which 
would build the power and prestige of Red 
China.” In 1956 the committee was instru- 
mental in successfully conducting a cam- 
paign to include almost identically worded 
planks in the Republican and Democratic 
national platforms opposing the admission 
of Communist China to the U.N. The com- 
mittee plans to undertake a similar campaign 
this year. In addition to such specific cam- 
paigns, the committee carries out a nation- 
wide educational and informational program 
on Communist China and on current trends 
in United States-China affairs. Its work is 
supported through public contributions. 

Among the members of the Committee of 
One Million are Senators Styles Bridges, John 
M. Butler, Robert C. Byrd, Everett M. Dirksen, 
Thomas J. Dodd, Barry Goldwater, Spessard 
L. Holland, Jacob K. Javits, Mike Mansfield, 
A. S. Mike Monroney, Karl E. Mundt, James 
E. Murray, Hugh Scott, Margaret Chase 
Smith; ex-Senator Ralph E. Flanders, Bishop 
Fred Pierce Corson, Mr. Henry R. Luce, Repre- 
sentative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford, and Gen. James A. Van Fleet. 
Gen. George C. Marshall was a founding 
member of the committee and served actively 
until his recent untimely death. 





Address by Senator Wiley Over Radio 
Station WIND, Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. WILEY... Mr. President, the new 
tough line adopted by the Soviets, re- 
quires, I believe, a new look at the ade- 
quacy of U.S. defenses; as well, it re- 
affirms the need for a strong mutual se- 
curity program. 

Fortunately, the Soviet propaganda 
blast-off on the U-2 flight over Soviet 
territory is losing amplitude. Why? 
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Because it cannot keep airborne on 

used-over fuel. 

As yet, it is not possible to assess just 
how far reaching will be the impact of 
this switch in Communist tactics. In 
the light of the toughening policy, how- 
ever, I believe that we need to take a 
new look at our defenses. 

In addition, I believe this situation 
again reaffirms the essentialness of 
maintaining a strong mutual security 
program—for which appropriations still 
need to be considered by Congress. 

Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on both these aspects of our security in a 
broadcast over radio station WIND, 
Chicago. At this time, I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts of my address 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF WISCONSIN, SENIOR REPUB- 
LICAN ON THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, OVER STATION WIND, May 29, 
1960 
Friends, I welcome the privilege to dis- 

cuss with you once again major problems 

confronting us, our Nation, and the world. 

On the global scene, the Soviet renewal 
of the tough-line policy requires: 

First, time for assessment of its real im- 
pact and significance for world affairs and 


peace. 
Second, a determination of its effect 
upon our security, defense and domestic 
economy. 


Fortunately, the majority of people 
around the globe saw through the thinly 
veiled propaganda over the U-2 flight which 
Mr. Khrushchev used for an excuse to tor- 
pedo the summit conference. 

In the light of the toughening policy line 
by Mr. Khrushchev, however, the question 
now is: 

Just how rocky will be the road ahead? 


NEEDED: NEW LOOK AT OUR DEFENSE 


In reviewing the reflections these inter- 
national developments have upon our do- 
mestic life, we need to ask: “What impact 
will the toughening policy have on our 
defenses?” 

Currently, the appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1961 are before the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. As I understand 
it, the President has also made guideline 
recommendations to the Defense Depart- 
ment for carrying on outlays at about $41 
billion for 1962. 

What does our defense provide us? 
Among other things, the following: 

Military strength of about 2.5 million men 
and women in the active forces. 

Eight hundred and seventy thousand men 
in the Army. 

Eight hundred and seventeen active ships. 

Six hundred and nineteen thousand men 
in the Navy. 

Three divisions of the Marine Corps and 
3 air wings with 170,000 men; and an 
Air Force of 91 combat wings with about 
825,000 men. 

In addition, the Nation has an ever-grow- 
ing arsenal of missiles—capable of hitting 
a target with nuclear warheads—including 
intercontinental, intermediate range and 
other types of missiles. For the future, the 
timetable of defense planning calls for 
creating ever-greater nuclear-missile fire- 
power. 

The objective: a farflung defense system 
of manpower, planes, missiles, ships, guns— 
operating from strategically located bases— 
to act as a deterrent to a would-be aggressor. 
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Overall, I am confident that our defense 
is strong, adequate, a tremendous deterrent 
to be reckoned with, especially since the 
Midas—2',4-ton missile—is in orbit. With 
it functioning, we don’t need a U-2 or open- 
skies arrangement. 

In the light of the renewal of a tough- 
line policy by the Communists, however, we 
may well need to take a new look at our 
defenses—to make any necessary adjust- 
ment for these challenging times. 


NEEDED: STRONG MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Now, let’s take a look at the global free 
world security systems. Through the years, 
the U.S. mutual security program has proved 
to be the backbone of allied defense—help- 
ing to hold the line against Communist ag- 
gression in Greece, Turkey, Iran, Laos, 
Korea, and Taiwan. 

How does it strengthen our defense? By 
the following means: 

Binding together our people and resources 
in a chain of defense against Communist 
aggression. 

Supplements U.S. forces by millions of men 
and greater firepower in guns, missiles, jet 
planes, ships, and other armaments. 

Providing strategically located bases on 
the periphery of the Communist camp. 

The U.S. contribution to the program— 
largely spent in this country for goods and 
equipment—also creates over one-half mil- 
lion jobs for our workers. 

In addition, the economic, technical assist- 
ance, and other programs—as well as avail- 
ability of loans—enable the less developed 
countries to lift standards of living; wipe out 
poverty, starvation, disease; and generally 
promote economic progress. Eliminating the 
reasons for ferment and unrest is ultimately 
essential if peace and stability are to be 
established in the world. In addition, these 
areas serve as targets for Communist activ- 
ity. Recently, the Congress passed a bill to 
authorize an additional $1.3 billion, raising 
the ceiling for the program to over $4 billion. 
However, the actual appropriations—that is, 
“opening the purse strings’—have not yet 
been approved by Congress. 

Overall, the mutual security program—a 
good investment in peace, defense, and sta- 
bility—fulfils a national self-interest of 
greater security as well as strengthens our 
role as a world leader. 


PROGRESS FOR DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 


Now let’s take a look at the home front. 

We recognize, of course, that it is abso- 
lutely essential that Congress enact the nec- 
essary legislation to enable Uncle Sam to 
carry out his proper role in supporting pro- 
grams for domestic progress. 

In view of the load of past obligations—as 
well as high costs of defense—these are dif- 
ficult budgetary problems. 

Let me, now, give you an example of the 
kind of question which your Senators and 
Representatives in Congress will be faced 
with in the days ahead. These include, for 
example: 

Do we want a Federal aid-to-education 
bill? If so, should it be restricted to school 
construction, or should it be allocated for 
teachers’ salaries and other educational 
needs? 

If you do not want additional Federal aid, 
are our citizens—and this means you and 
me—willing to assure, by community effort, 
adequate schools, facilities, and teaching 
staffs to meet the ever-increasing enroll- 
ments of students. 

Overall, this is the type of question that 
will need to be faced in such significant fields 
as: Public works, including river and harbor 
development; agriculture; housing; hospital- 
ization benefits and care for senior citizens; 
conservation; and many other areas of do- 
mestic progress. 
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According to Budget Director Maurice 
Stans, for example, the country in the past— 
by adopting programs with future obliga- 
tions—is now saddled with a long-range debt 
of $730 billion. 

Currently, a “hopper full” of bills in Con- 
gress would, if enacted, cost an additional 
$325 billion in the next 5 years. The total 
would be over a trillion dollars. 

With this realistic long-range picture, 
Congress has a great responsibility to the 
taxpayer to keep spending down to essentials. 

We recognize, of course, that this is an 
election year. As always, this encourages 
the proposal of supposed vote-getting legis- 
lation. 

However, the American taxpayer, today, 
is already saddled with a heavy burden. 
Consequently, a major battle on the “home 
front” may well involve countereffort to 
“hold the line” on excessive spending to 
prevent further burdening our taxpaying 
citizens. 

Overall, our major task is to establish a 
priority system for support of necessary pro- 
grams both on the domestic and interna- 
tional fronts. The output of our Nation has 
reached a peak of over $500 billion annually. 
If we act wisely and prudently—and not lose 
our heads—I am confident that we can pro- 
vide the financing—from private sources as 
well as local, State, and Federal govern- 
ments—to meet the challenges ahead. 


CONCLUSION 


These, then are a few of the major deci- 
sions which we in Congress will be required 
to make prior to adjournment. A big ques- 
tion is: What do you, the people of America, 
want? This is your Government. The Con- 
gress is responsive to your will. If you speak 
en masse, you will be heard. Now, I want to 
express my deep appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss these issues with you. 





Birmingham Observes 80th Birthday of 
Helen Keller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the 27th of June, one of the greatest 
ladies of America and one of the most 
admirable persons of our times will cele- 
brate her 80th birthday. She is Helen 
Keller, beloved daughter of the State of 
Alabama and inspiring friend of all 
those who have suffered unfortunate 
physical handicaps. 

Because the story of the life of Helen 
Keller is so well known throughout the 
world and, certainly, here in the Con- 
gress, I need not recount at length bio- 
graphical details about her. Suffice it 
to mention that when, as a tiny child in 
Tuscumbia, Ala., she suffered an attack 
of scarlet fever so serious that she lost 
her sight, hearing, and power of speech, 
it was feared that a full life had been lost 
to the world. But from that point where 
there was such little hope, there has 
emerged the figure of a woman so re- 
markable as to have earned the endear- 
ment and respect of the peoples every- 
where. 
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Faith and perseverance, it seems to 
me, are the greatest forces behind Helen 
Keller’s astounding accomplishments. 
These characteristics were no doubt in- 
spired in Miss Keller as a little girl by 
that faith of her father who searched 
unceasingly for some medical indication 
that his child could be helped and fi- 
nally received such encouragement from 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and from 
that perseverance of her first teacher, 
Anne M. Sullivan Macy, who devoted 
much of her life to a task which, almost 
unbelievably, was rewarded with rich 
success. Surely, it was faith and per- 
severance that made it possible, for ex- 
ample, for Helen Keller to graduate from 
Radcliffe College in the usual 4 years’ 
time. 

I have taken special note of these two 
character traits which Helen Keller 
possesses to an admirable degree, be- 
cause I believe that in them lies the most 
meaningful message of this marvelous 
life for all of us, whether our handicaps 
be serious or only small, permanent 
throughout our lives or only fleeting an- 
noyances. America, and our age, are 
grateful for this indication of the way 
toward greatness. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is natural that 
we Alabamians are especially proud of 
Helen Keller. That we are indeed proud 
of her and love her is being demon- 
strated at the present time in my dis- 
trict of Birmingham where a celebra- 
tion in her honor is being held from 
June 5 through June 26. Chairman of 
this birthday observance program is 
Mrs. Gordon Hardenbergh, who is also, 
incidentally, president of the Alabama 
Federation of the Blind, and cochairman 
is Dr. John E. Bryan, executive director 
of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I am delighted that citizens and offi- 
cials of our community are helping to 
again remind the world by this celebra- 
tion of the meaning of the Helen Keller 
story. I join with them, and with all 
Americans, in extending to Miss Keller, 
this month, an expression of warm ap- 
preciation for her inspiring deeds and 
example in living and in wishing her 
many happy birthdays to come. 





Memorial Day Services, Altoona, Pa., 
May 30, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
the auspices of the War Veterans Coun- 
cil the annual Memorial Day observance 
was held at Altoona, Pa., Monday, May 
30. The program included a parade 
through the downtown business district 
terminating in the Fairview Cemetery 
where I was privileged to deliver the 
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following address as part of the memo. 
rial services: 


MEMoRIAL DAY ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT OF THE 20TH Districr 
OF PENNSYLVANIA AT THE FAIRVIEW CEME- 
TERY, ALTOONA, Pa. 


Memorial Day is distinctly an American 
institution. 

It is a deeply significant, sentimental cus- 
tom established by our people more than 90 
years ago. 

It is not only observed in every community 
across our Nation, but in many foreign lands 
and upon the high seas. 

This special day is the brief moment we 
set aside from our busy lives to pause before 
the resting places of our departed loved 
ones—to remember them and to eulogize the 
honored dead. 

When we have concluded our short cere- 
monies here and turn back to our daily tasks 
we shall leave with the dead our tributes, 
expressed in words and with flowers. 

But of even greater importance is the 
fact that we will have gained new spiritual 
and mental enlightenment through this 
experience. 

Memorial Day is not a day for sadness. 

In fact, when we consider all of its facets 
we find that Memorial Day has great beauty 
and that it has truly inspiring depths. 

There are the colors of our flag and flowers 
for the eye to admire. 

There are the carefully chosen words of 
prose, poetry, song, and prayer for the ear to 
hear. 

All of these, together, touch our hearts and 
minds and our conscience. 

They reawaken in us a new realization that 
we are influenced, in large measure, by those 
who have gone before us, and by their con- 
tributions to our lives. 

It does not matter who we are, nor the dif- 
ferences between our religious thinking or 
racial stock. 

The principles presented by this Memorial 
Day are the same to each of us—because we 
are all Americans. 

Following the same line of thought when 
we honor the dead we do not weigh the sta- 
tions they held in life. 

It does not matter whether they were rich 
or poor, young or old, or whether they were 
intellectuals, craftsmen, students, or laborers. 

As the poet John Ingalls expressed it—“In 
the democracy of the dead, all men at last 
are equal”—there is neither rank nor station 
nor prerogative in the republic of the grave. 

Now it may be a little difficult for us who 
are gathered here to realize that we are part 
of a vast, worldwide commemorative service 
on this special day. 

We are but a small portion of the living— 
who are honoring the dead. 

And those souls to whom we are directing 
our immediate attention are but a very few 
of the total number of American honored 
dead around the world. 

What we are doing here is actually sym- 
bolic. 

Our contribution to the overall Memorial 
Day observance is being duplicated by mil- 
lions of other people throughout our land 
and in several foreign countries. 

To make that point clear let us consider 
the following facts: 

There are more than 1 million names on 
the honor rolls of the American war dead. 

Those are the men who have fought and 
died for our country since this Nation was 
founded some 185 years ago. 

What we say here today expresses our 
tribute to all of those honored ones. 

The praise we give the other departed war 
veterans of our personal acquaintance is— 
in reality—praise for all who have served in 
the Armed Forces of our Nation. 
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We cannot return the dead—therefore the 
only remaining course is to extend tribute 
to them through sincerity and the beauty of 
our memorial services. 

That is what Americans are doing today 
at home and abroad. 

Therefore, on this Memorial Day 1960 let 
us for a moment visualize the memorial 
tributes being accorded our honored dead. 

Throughout the United States and in some 
25 American military cemeteries beyond our 
shores the mortal remains of some 400,000 
Americans who gave their lives in World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict are buried, or they are recorded as miss- 
ing in action. 

On this Memorial Day special ceremonies 
are being held at 8 American military ceme- 
teries or special memorials in France, Eng- 
land, and Belgium where nearly 31,000 
World War I dead are buried. 

Similar services are being held for 76,000 
World War II dead at 14 other American 
cemeteries in England, France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Holland, Italy, and Tunisia. 

Also, special services are being held for 
more than 90,000 other World War II and 
Korean dead, buried or recorded as missing 
at American cemeteries in Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines. 

In addition special services are being held 
for the war dead at the Tomb of the Un- 
knowns—and some 99,000 other war dead 
buried at Arlington National Cemetery— 
across the Potomac River from Washington, 
D.C. 

Most of those final resting places are a 
long way from us—but in reality they are 
very close to our hearts. 

In the American military cemeteries over- 
seas there are graves and chapels, pools and 
gardens, statues and—most impressive— 
the walls of the missing. 

All of those material tributes to the hon- 
ored dead are creations of our best talent in 
architecture and landscaping, and in poetry 
and prayer. 

The oversea cemeteries and memorials are 
in charge of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission and the Department of the 
Army. 

In order to see everything more clearly 
let us—with our eyes closed and in deep 
silence—form these mental pictures. 

We see acres and acres of white marble 
headstones. 

Alined in rows they are of two designs— 
the Star of David for those of the Jewish 
faith and the Latin Cross for all others. 

Those markers identify the remains of 
the known American war dead. 

The number of these markers is startling. 

There are more than 60,000 in France and 
13,600 in Belgium. 

Another 17,000 are in the Philippines with 
13,500 in Hawaii. 

There are some 12,000 in Italy, more than 
8,000 in Holland, 5,000 in Luxembourg, 4,000 
in England, and 2,000 in Tunisia of north 
Africa, and so on around the globe. 

These oversea cemeteries are the resting 
places of only some of our known American 
war dead. 

Yes, there are others to be counted. 

Close to rows of marked graves stand the 
walls of the missing. 

These are tremendously imposing struc- 
tures, 

One of them, on the south coast of Eng- 
land, is 472 feet long. 

And upon those walls of the missing are 
inscribed the names—the ranks—the com- 
bat organizations—and the home States of 
American servicemen presumed to be dead 
but whose remains have not been recovered 
or identified. 

On those walls of the missing there are 
nearly 56,000 names of our honored dead. 
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The inscriptions upon the walls of the 
missing tell us that “here are recorded the 
names of Americans who gave their lives in 
the service of their country and who sleep 
in unknown graves—grant unto them, O 
Lord, eternal rest.” 

On the 472-foot wall in south England— 
there are 5,175 names of men from every 
State in the Union and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

At Manila in the Philippine Islands more 
than 36,000 missing men are recorded. 

Along with the graves and walls there are 
memorial buildings and chapels. 

Inside these structures are recorded the 
histories of the conflicts in which the 
known—the unknown—and the missing— 
fought and died. 

Sculptured figures and poems and prayers 
are inscribed in stone. 

Typical of the tributes paid the men is 
the inscription in the Normandy American 
cemetery. 

This cemetery is high on a cliff overlook- 
ing the English Channel—i70 miles west of 
Paris—and just above Omaha Beach—where 
many died in the Allied D-day invasion of 
France in June 1944. 

There are 9,386 marked graves in the Nor- 
mandy cemetery—and on the wall of the 
missing there are 1,557 additional names. 

Inscribed upon the Normandy cemetery 
memorial buildings are these words: 

“This embattled shore, portal of libera- 
tion, is forever hallowed by the ideals, the 
valor and the sacrifices of our fellow men.” 

Some strange circumstances are illus- 
trated at this cemetery—as in other Ameri- 
can cemeteries—because here we will find 
the final resting places of a father and 
son—lying side by side. 

In addition—in 30 instances two broth- 
ers are buried—side by side. 

A part of every American military ceme- 
tery is the stone-engraved prayers. 

The poetic expressions—deep from the 
heart—represent every religious faith. 

Typical of these prayers are the following 
quotes: 

“Take unto thyself, O Lord, the souls of 
the valorous that they may dwell in their 
glory.” 

Also the Biblical quotation—St. John— 
10th chapter, 28th verse: 

“I give unto them eternal life and they 
shall never perish.”’ 

Then there is this Jewish inscription be- 
side the Star of David and Tablets of Moses: 

“Think not only upon their passing. Re- 
member the glory of their spirit.” 

Upon each of the oversea cemetery me- 
morial buildings there is a simple dedica- 
tion by the Government of the United 
States. 

That inscription reads: 

“In proud remembrance of the achieve- 
ments of her sons—and in humble tribute to 
their sacrifices—this memorial has been 
erected by the United States of America.” 

Here in the United States—some 170,000 
World War II dead have been returned for 
burial in home cemeteries. ° 

Impressive memorial services are being held 
for them on this day—as we are doing here. 

And in the cities of New York and San 
Francisco memorials are being erected to 
commemorate many thousands of Americans 
who gave their lives while on war duty off the 
coastal shores of North and South America. 

And there are other memorials—created by 
fellow citizens—for the war dead lost at sea. 

Thus the picture is revealed of worldwide 
tributes to the known American war dead and 
to those recorded as missing in action. 

It is a significant fact that the sun never 
sets upon all of them. 

And finally, above these hallowed grounds 
flies the Stars and Stripes—the flag of our 
country. 
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It is the flag which says: ‘‘These were my 
defenders.”’ 

They were your defenders. 

Their patriotism and their 
proved on the flelds of battle. 

Let their achievements and their sacrifices 
be your inspiration forever. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the message 
for each of us on this Memorial Day of 1960— 
as we pay honor to the departed ones of all 
wars. 

May they rest in eternal peace. 

Today it is our fervent prayer that our 
thoughts, our words, and our deeds shall 
always fulfill the high ideals for which the 
brave have made the supreme sacrifice. 

At this time let each of us recognize the 
obligation we have to make certain that the 
honored dead shall not have died in vain. 

In seeking to fulfill this obligation let us 
fervently pray: 

Lord—God of hosts—be with us yet. 
we forget! Lest we forget! 


valor were 


Lest 





Radio Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, 
of Wisconsin, Over Station WGN, 
Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
aftermath of the Paris meeting, the 
world is now trying to find ways and 
means to promote real peace—ways, per- 
haps, that cannot be torpedoed by the 
antipeace tactics of a single participant, 
for example, in a conference. 

As we recognize, the furor over the 
U-2 flight by Mr. Khrushchev was de- 
liberately overplayed and utilized by Mr. 
Khrushchev as an excuse for blowing up 
the conference. 

Although this propaganda balloon has 
just about become deflated, the free 
world must be careful not to allow this 
“side show scene” by Mr. Khrushchev to 
serve aS a coverup, diversionary tactic 
for troublemaking elsewhere in the 
world. 

Today, there are a great many danger 
points—including Western Europe, the 
Middle East, Korea, Indonesia, Taiwan— 
threatened one way or another by com- 
munism. 

While the world spotlight has been 
focused on Paris, and now on the United 
Nations, we can be sure that the Com- 
munists are not asleep elsewhere. In- 
stead, they are continuing to carry on 
their subversive propaganda, espionage, 
sabotage, and other activities, according 
to their master plan of world domination. 

Recently, I was privileged to comment 
over radio station WGN, Chicago, on 
“fronts” elsewhere in the world where we 
need to be alert, as well as to strengthen 
our policies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the 
REcORD. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


WILEY WarNs AGAINST COMMUNIST DIVER- 
SIONARY TACTICS OvER U-2 FLIGHT To START 
TROUBLE ELSEWHERE IN THE WORLD 


(Excerpts of address prepared for delivery 
by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, senior Republican, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, over radio 
station WGN, Chicago) 

The world today is experiencing cross- 
winds of differing national policy, cultural, 
economic, and ideological systems. 

In a complex age, we, the people of the 
United States, must attempt not only to find 
our way, but also to act as a leader in 
promoting peace and stability on the globe. 

As we are well aware, the new Communist 
“hard line’—demonstrated by Khrushchev at 
Paris, and Gromyko at the United Nations— 
has increased tensions and fears of war in 
the world. 

As President Eisenhower stated upon his 
homecoming, “We can be watchful for more 
irritations, possibly other incidents that can 
be more than annoying—sometimes creating 
real problems.” 

However, the “hot air” is just about gone 
from the propaganda balloon floated over the 
U-2 flight by the Soviet Union. 

The hullabaloo at Paris and at the U.N., 
of course, is just part and parcel of the over- 
all Communist master plan for global 
troublemaking and carrying out its aims of 
world domination. 

+ However, the Communists—you can bet 

your boots—are not focusing entirely on the 

U-2 incident. From past experience, we can 

expect that they are busy as beehives in 

other countries around the world with 
espionage, subversion, spying, and other ne- 
farious activities. 

Particularly, Communist aggression by 
propaganda continues to violate—in spirit, as 
well as in letter—a climate of peace in 
which nations deserve the right to live to- 
gether on the globe and seek self-determined 
destinies. 

Consequently, we must not be diverted 
by Mr. Khrushchev’s attempt to make a 
mountain out of a molehill on the U-2 flight, 
and thus divert, to a large degree, the at- 
tention of the world. Instead, we must be 
alert to the fact that communism is “‘on the 
go” elsewhere around the globe. 


REVIEW OF GLOBAL CHALLENGE 


Briefly, now, let’s take a quick look at the 
upcoming challenges and review all pos- 
sible free world efforts to cope with them. 
The topics will include: “The Status of 
NATO”; “Coping With Special Economic 
Problems Among European Countries, In- 
cluding the So-Called Inner Six and Outer 
Seven”; “Further Improving Inter-American 
Relations”; “Outlook for Reduction of Arma- 
ments”; “U.S. Attitude Toward the Newly 
Emerging Nations”; and “Other Aspects of 
the International Scene.” 


COMMUNIST “TOUGH LINE” STRENGTHENS NATO 


First of all, let’s take a look at NATO. 

Fortunately, the revival of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s “tough line” at Paris—although a 
threat to peace—had the positive effect of 
strengthening the compact of NATO nations. 

The task now is to assure that this “closing 
ranks” in the face of danger—is accom- 
plished not just in word, but in reality. 

What needs to be done? 

Among the tasks to be accomplished are 
the following: 

1. More strongly welding together the 
NATO nations in the face of danger through 
improved channels for multilateral consulta- 
tions on challenges confronting NATO; 
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2. Equipping this “free world shield” with 
the most modern weapons system necessary 
as a deterrent to aggression; 

3. Promoting greater “identity of inter- 
ests” in cultural and social—as well as eco- 
nomic, military, and political fields; and 

4. Finally, keeping the respective govern- 
ments and their peoples alert to the reality 
that the struggle against communism will be 
a long-range—not a short-range battle. 


SPECIAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF INNER SIX AND 
OUTER SEVEN 


Within NATO, there are, of course, special 
economic problems. These relate to the 
trade, tariff, and other problems arising out 
of the development of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (the so-called Inner Six) 
and the signatory countries of the European 
Free Trade Area Convention (the Outer 
Seven). 

At this time, the governments of these na- 
tions are assembling detailed, factual infor- 
mation relating to problems, as well as their 
possible solution. 

Generally, the United States has supported 
the development of the European Commu- 
nity of nations, both for political and eco- 
nomic reasons. 

However, we have also encouraged them to 
adopt liberal, low-tariff policies toward the 
United States and other nonmember nations. 
We do not, in effect, want discrimination 
against U.S. goods. 

Overall, however, the creating of strong 
Western, free economic and political blocs, 
we feel, will help to counterbalance the mon- 
olithic Communist bloc—directed by, and 
controlled from, Moscow—aimed at solidify- 
ing economic, political, military, social, and 
cultural interests of Eastern European na- 
tions. 


OUTLOOK FOR REDUCTION OF WORLD ARMAMENTS 


Now, turning to another international 
problem: What is the outlook for realistic, 
safeguarded agreements for reducing arma- 
ments? 

As I understand it, the Communists are 
still willing to proceed with the 10-nation 
meeting at Geneva, Switzerland. 

In the light of Mr. Khrushchev’s belliger- 
ence at Paris, however, there is serious doubt 
as to whether good faith agreements—safe- 
guarded, of course—can be obtained at all. 

In practice, we find that the Communists 
give lip service to the cause, yet ceaselessly 
attempt to blockade every effort to reach any 
realistic agreements. 

The purpose of reduction of armaments, 
of course, would be: 

1. To lessen the possibility of a nuclear- 
missile war that would destroy vast portions 
of the earth; 

2. To reduce nuclear testing which 
threatens to further contaminate the air 
with a dangerous degree of radioactivity; 
and 

3. The world suffers from the need for 
turning these vast manpower, brainpower, 
and national resources now going into arma- 
ments, to production of the good things of 
life to provide better standards of living, 
eliminate poverty, starvation, illiteracy, and 
other humanitarian purposes. 

Significantly, however, Mr. Khrushchev, in 
a speech delivered shortly after his visit to 
the United States, said: 

“We must fight resolutely and consistently 
for our ideas, for our way of life, for our 
socialist system. * * * We consider that 
this struggle should be economic, political, 
and ideological, but not a military one.” 

Consequently, the Soviets continue to at- 
tempt to pursue their goals through diplo- 
macy, trade, economic aid, and international 
subversion. 

As yet, however, it is not possible to assess 
what the new hard line displayed by Mr. 
Ehrushchev at Paris will mean in terms of 
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efforts at “missile-power politics” or black- 
mail threats. In essence, however, the pri- 
mary objective still remains—for the Com- 
munists, at least—as formulated by Lenin 
many years ago: “Who will vanquish whom?” 

In coping with the Communist challenge, 
a major task—and that of our allies—is to 
maintain sufficient military strength to deter 
the Communist bloc from moving the Com- 
munist-freedom struggle into the military 
arena; or even successfully employing threats 
of military force. 

Second only to this, however, we must 
preserve and strengthen our economic and, 
in cooperation with our allies, our interna- 
tional economic position. A strong economy 
is the keystone to our own strength and our 
ability to play our necessary role in world 
affairs. 

Recognizing that peace must be estab- 
lished around the conference table—not on 
the battlefield—we must of course continue 
diligently, relentlessly, and in a dedicated 
way, to find a reasonable solution to East- 
West differences. 

If we had our way, we would like to beat 
our swords into plowshares, to channel great 
resources, skill, and human ingenuity of our 
country and the world into farm machinery, 
hospitals, homes, schools, roads, food for the 
hungry, books and teachers for the millions 
in the world who cannot read or write; more 
electric and atomic power for factories, 
homes, and farms, and other goods of peace. 


IMPROVING UNITED STATES-LATIN AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


In further reviewing our relations with 
other countries of the world, we cannot— 
and must not—ignore the need for continued 
efforts to improve contacts with the friendly 
countries of Latin America. 

Currently, the Communists are attempting 
to make inroads into the Western Hemi- 
sphere through trade routes; cultural ex- 
changes; planting Communist troublemakers 
to capitalize upon economic difficulties con- 
fronting these nations; and other devious 
tactics. 

Now, what steps can be taken to further 
improve inter-American relations? 

These include, I believe, the following: 

A greater effort to provide technical and 
administrative assistance to needy areas now 
striving for greater development and prog- 
ress; 

Encouraging stability to attract more US. 
private investments in these countries— 
where there is an ever-growing need for de- 
velopment and improvements. 

Encouraging private business engaged in 
commerce, trade, manufacturing, mining, or 
other fields, to carry on more enlightened 
public relations programs among private 
citizens of Latin America; 

And finally, continue to explore, better 
utilize, and, as appropriate, increase support 
for, international lending institutions, re- 
gional proposals for common markets, and 
other measures designed to help solve the 
economic problems throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 


ROLE OF NEWLY EMERGING NATIONS IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 


Now, turning to a new aspect of interna- 
tional relations: Let’s take a hard look at 
US. policy relating to the newly emerging 
nations of the world. 

Today, the globe is in ferment—politically, 
economically, socially, and spiritually. 

In Africa and Asia particularly, nations 
and peoples are striving for independence 
and for a right to seek, under self-deter- 
mined forms of government, their destinies. 

Why are these newly emerging nations 
significant? For this reason: Representing 
hundreds of millions of people and vast land 
and natural resources, these nations—if war 
can be averted—may contribute to deter- 
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mining the “balance of power” in the world 
for the years ahead. 

As a leader, the United States, I believe, 
must play a significant role in assisting and, 
as possible, guiding these nations to their 
appropriate role in world affairs. The ob- 
jectives of such efforts include: 

1. Recognizing the inherent rights of 

ple and nations to attain a self-deter- 
mined destiny; 

2. Eliminating breeding places of unrest 
and instability which nations—“under the 
thumb” of other countries—will continue 
to be; as well, such dominated countries— 
literally seething for independence, are 
major targets also for Communist activity; 
and 
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3. The millions of people and their re- 
sources, if developed fully, can make a con- 
tribution toward world betterment. 

Consequently, an enlightened policy 
toward these newly emerging nations ac- 
tually is not only humanitarian, but in our 
own self-interest, as well as essential for the 
peace and security of the world for the 
future. 

CONCLUSION 

This, then, is a brief look at the world 
scene. 

In times past, the needs for you and me— 
as citizens in the hinterlands of America— 
to be concerned with these global chal- 
lenges—would have been seriously ques- 
tioned. 
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Today, however, what happens in Paris, 
at the United Nations—yes, at such far-off 
places as Indonesia, India, China and else- 
where—affects our security, taxes, the econ- 
omy of our country, the outlook for our 
future. 

As citizens of a leading nation in the 
world, therefore, you and I have a special 
responsibility, not only for being informed 
on, but also for attempting to construc- 
tively deal with, challenges in our local com- 
munities, of a national scope, and on the 
world scene. 

Now, I want to express my appreciation to 
you for giving me this opportunity to dis- 
cuss these national and international prob- 
lems and challenges with you. 





SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, God, we thank Thee for 
the inward voice which ever and again 
calls us away from the clamor and dusty 
strife of confusing days to the quiet clois- 
ters of the eternal, where we may gaze 
through windows of faith and be 

- strengthened by the far look. 

Enable Thy servants here, upon whose 
judgments rest solemn responsibilities 
of public welfare, to bear the fret of care, 
the sting of criticism, the drudgery of un- 
applauded toil, and to follow the truth 
as they see it, wherever it may lead. 

May the highest truth illumine the 
nearest duty, and may our highest aspi- 
rations transfigure the humblest task. 

While time remains, help us to strike 
our blow for freedom in the global bat- 
tle now raging, and to keep to the end 
of our brief day the unbroken vigil of 
the inner light, so as to leave the world 
better for our sojourn in it. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 31, 1960, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on May 29, 1960, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 2779) 
relating to the election under section 
1372 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 by the Augusta Furniture Co., Inc., 
of Staunton, Va. 

CVI——724 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Donable Prop- 
erty, of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. .DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the acting ma- 
jority leader what the schedule is for to- 
day and—if he knows—what it might be 
for the remainder of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
question of the minority leader, let me 
say it is anticipated that the legislation 
which will follow the unfinished business, 
which is House bill 10087, to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
taxpayers to elect an overall limitation 
on foreign tax credit, will be Calendar 
No. 1417, House bill 7681, to enact provi- 
sions of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1959 with certain amendments; Calendar 
No. 1438, Senate bill 2583, to authorize 
the head of any executive agency to re- 
imburse owners and tenants of lands ac- 
quired for projects or activities under his 
jurisdiction for their moving expenses, 


and for other purposes; Calendar No. 
1453, Senate bill 3018, to authorize the 
Maritime Administration to make ad- 
vances on Government insured ship 
mortgages; Calendar No. 1469, Senate 
bill 2998, to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
such act from 20 to 25 years; and Calen- 
dar No. 1477, Senate bill 2584, to amend 
title V of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
in order to remove certain limitations on 
the construction differential subsidy 
under such title. 

It is my understanding that there may 
be one or two yea-and-nay votes on the 
unfinished business; and I suggest that 
the Senate be on notice in regard to that 
possibility. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. That is for today? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Yes, for today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to in- 
quire further of the acting majority 
leader whether any action is proposed 
on the House bill, now on the desk, deal- 
ing with school construction. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can only state 
that it is my belief that unofficial meet- 
ings have been going on, in an effort to 
see about the possibility of a conference, 
and that nothing will be done, in my 
opinion, until the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Hriu] returns to the floor and 
makes known his views. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a further in- 
quiry: Can the acting majority leader 
indicate when there is likely to be action 
on the wheat bill, reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and presently on the calendar? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not think I 
could give any assurance whatever at 
this time; but it would be my belief that 
it is unlikely that that bill would be 
brought up this week. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Isee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But I cannot say 
so. 
Mr.DIRKSEN. Very well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in addition to the other 
measures I have listed for possible con- 
sideration, I wish to state to the minori- 
ty leader that the Senate will also give 
consideration to Calendar No. 1163, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 170, to authorize 
the participation in an international 
convention of representative citizens 
from the North Atlantic Treaty nations. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BUDGET, 1961, 
FoR LEGISLATIVE BRANCH, JUDICIARY, AND 
Various DEPARTMENTS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BraNncu (8. Doc. No. 106) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting amendments 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1961, in- 
volving net increases in the amount of 
$17,629,300 for the legislative branch, the 
judiciary, and various departments and 
agencies of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT ON COMPETITIVE EFFECTS OF DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT PROGRAMS ON MOLYBDENUM 
INDUSTRY 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on a study 

of the competitive effects of Defense Pro- 
duction Act programs on the molybdenum 


industry, as of May 9, 1960 (with an accom-. 


panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


TRANSFER TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND AGENCY TITLE TO CERTAIN 
REAL PROPERTY 
A letter from the President, Board of 

Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia on behalf of the United States 
to transfer from the United States to the 

District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 

Agency title to certain real property in said 

District (with an accompanying paper); to 

the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF ECONOMIC AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR 
BRAZIL 
A letter from the Comptroller General 

of the United States, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on the examination 
of economic and technical assistance pro- 
gram for Brazil, International Cooperation 

Administration, Department of State, fiscal 

years 1955-59 (with an accompanying re- 


port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
SPECIAL DEFENSE FINANCING PROGRAM FOR 


FRANCE 


A letter from the Director, International 
Cooperation Administration, Washington, 
D.C., relating to the report of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States on ex- 
amination of special defense financing pro- 
gram for France, transmitted to the Congress 
on February 10, 1958, and reporting that the 
United States and French representatives 
had reached a final settlement on the pro- 
gram (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON FoRT SUMNER IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
Fort SUMNER PROJECT, NEW MEXICO 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, relating 
to partial deferment of the February 1, 1961, 
construction payment due the United States 
from the Fort Sumner Irrigation District, 
Fort Sumner project, New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FISHERY LOAN FUND 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to facilitate administration 
of the fishery loan fund established by 
section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID By Post 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on tort claims paid by that Department, 
during the fiscal year 1959 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1960 


A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide greater flexibility in the organization 
of the Service, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Archivist of the United States 
on a list of papers and documents on the 
files of several departments and agencies of 
the Government which are not needed in 
the conduct of business and have no per- 
manent value or historical interest, and re- 
questing action looking to their disposition 
(with accompanying papers); to a Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON Of South Carolina and Mr. 
CARLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 14 


“Whereas it is the understanding of this 
legislature that the present practice in deter- 
mining need of old-age-assistance clients in 
Louisiana and other States is to include in 
the budgeted income of each old-age-assist- 
ance recipient all benefits available to the 
client from the program of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, even if the client chooses 
not to claim these benefits; and 

“Whereas the effect of this practice is to 
reduce the amount of the grant which the 
old-age-assistance recipient can receive from 
the welfare program; and 

“Whereas the monthly financial needs of 
the welfare clients for food, shelter, clothing, 
medical care and other requirements are 
often greater under the current cost of living 
than the actual amount of the grant received 
by the client from the old-age assistance 
program; and 

“Whereas any benefits which the client is 
eligible to receive from old-age and survivors 
insurance would greatly aid in meeting the 
total needs of aged persons who have earned 
benefits under this program: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Louisiana (the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives thereof concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby re- 
spectfully urged and requested to take such 
steps as are necessary to enact legislation to 
provide that persons who are eligible for 
benefits form both old-age assistance and 
old-age and survivors insurance shall receive 
full payment from each program, that any 
payments received from one shall not de- 
crease the full amount to be received from 
the other, and especially that payments re- 
ceived from the old-age and survivors insur- 
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ance program shall not reduce any payments 
from the program of old-age assistance, and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution shall be transmitted without delay 
to the Presiding Officers of each House of the 
Congress of the United States and to each 
of the members of the Louisiana delegation 
in the U.S. Congress. 
“O. THOS. JEWELL, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“At CYEVCH, 
“Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management, New York, 
N.Y., relating to Government economy; to 
the Comittee on Appropriations. 

Petition signed by Alexander KamCalin, 
and sundry other citizens of Russian descent, 
of San Francisco, Calif., recommending cer- 
tain amendments to Public Law 86-90, re- 
lating to the Week of Subjugated Nations; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





EMPLOYMENT OF WORKERS OVER 
40 YEARS OF AGE—RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
waged a campaign for many years, in- 
cluding the introduction of proposed leg- 
islation, to eliminate job discrimination 
against those who are over 45, and I am 
very pleased to note that this matter has 
now had the attention of the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the USA. 
which, meeting at Seattle, Wash., on 
June 3, 1959, adopted an eloquent resolu- 
tion against this practice which is a very 
serious danger to the usefulness of our 
citizens and the productive effort of the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON EMPLOYMENT OF WORKERS 
Over 40 ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL BOARD, 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A., SEATTLE, WASH., 
JUNE 3, 1959 
Whereas there is apparent a growing tend- 

ency in business, commerce, industry and the 

professions (including the ministry) to dis- 
criminate against the employment of persons 
over 40 and under retirement age, and 

Whereas the advance of technology, in 
displacing workers, has made this problem 
more acute, and 

Whereas the National Council of Churches 
has heretofore stated its conviction, both (1) 
“that every able-bodied adult has an obliga- 
tion and the right to an opportunity to serve 
the community through work,” and (2) “‘it is 
a clear Christian responsibility to work 
against those special forms of economic in- 
justice that are expressed through racial and 
other group discrimination” (Christian Prin- 
ciples and Assumptions for Economic Life, 
Sept. 15, 1954) : Be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of 
Churches views with grave concern the trend 
toward the underutilization of the growing 
segment of our manpower resources between 
the age of 40 and retirement; and earnestly 
urges the churches, our business leaders, and 
other employers, including National, State, 
and local governments, to reexamine their 
employment practices in this regard; 

That information be obtained by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. and made available to such employers 
regarding the results of research and experi- 
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ence, in the light of Christian principles, in 
regard to: (1) the fuller and more productive 
use of the increasing segment of our man- 
wer resources represented by older work- 
ers, and (2) practices which have developed, 
icularly in relation to pension funds or 
social security, which operate to discourage 
employment of workers in the higher age 
prackets; and 
That the church groups and church people 
give support to responsible organizations as 
well as to legislative or other programs which 
discourage arbitrary discrimination in em- 
ployment based on age between 40 years and 
retirement, and also encourage intelligent 
use of all the capacities of our senior citizens. 





FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REecorD, a resolution adopted at the 
12th Biennial International Convention 
of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, at 
Washington, D.C., relating to the trans- 
fer of Freedmen’s Hospital. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY 12TH BIENNIAL INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF STATE, COUNTY AND MUNIC- 
IPAL EMPLOYEES 
Whereas the American Federation of 

State, County and Municipal Employees has 

always led the fight to promote the merit 

system and protect the civil service status of 
career employees; and 

Whereas Freedmen’s Hospital has been a 
Government institution serving the people 
of Washington, D.C., for decades; and 

Whereas the employees have, during this 
period, rendered faithful service—many of 
them for 20 years or more—under the civil 
service system; and 

Whereas the bill introduced by the Super- 
intendent of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to transfer Freedmen’s Hospital from the 
Department of HEW to Howard University 
is at present subject to passage by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

Whereas under the terms of the proposed 
transfer, the employees will lose most of the 
essential job rights and security they now 
enjoy (the proposed transfer would per- 
mit the wholesale elimination of existing 
jobs); and 

Whereas the transfer of the hospital under 
the proposed conditions will create chaotic 
conditions which may jeopardize health 
services in the community; and 

Whereas the decision to transfer the hos- 
pital was based upon an incomplete and now 
outdated commission report; and 

Whereas the finding of a more recent and 
comprehensive analysis of health facilities 
in Washington, D.C., raises in our opinion, 
serious doubt as to the wisdom of the pro- 
posed transfer; and 

Whereas Local No. 1, AFSCME, AFL-CIO 
has proposed constructive alternatives to 
the proposed transfer; and 

Whereas the international office of 
AFSCME and its local affiliates have effec- 
tively supported local 1 in its successful 
fight on behalf of the civil service rights of 
tog Freedmen’s employees: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, (1) That the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees and its affiliates exert every effort to 
defeat the bill S. 36261 proposing the trans- 
fer of Freedmen’s Hospital, these efforts to 
include representation to the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government; 
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(2) That we again propose that imme- 
diate steps be taken by an objective public 
commission to study the hospital-facilities 
problems in the light of current conditions, 
and with a view to protecting the career in- 
terests of the employees and the needs of 
the community; 

(3) That copies of this resolution be sent 
to all interested parties and to the press. 

BILL MIRENGOFF. 





RESOLUTION OF MEDICAL SOCIETY 
OF ALLEGANY COUNTY, N.Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Medical Society of Allegany County, 
N.Y., in opposition to the Forand bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Forand bill is discriminatory 
in that it is for the benefit of a single seg- 
ment of the population and the burden of 
expense is levied on all the people; and 

Whereas the Forand bill is discriminatory 
in that it has ferreted out only a single 
profession; namely, the medical profession, 
to shackle with the bonds of socialization; 
and 

Whereas it is discriminatory within the 
profession in that it affords for surgical fees 
and not medical fees and the medical pro- 
fession is aware that most of the prolonged 
hospitalization among the aged is for med- 
ical diseases; and 

Whereas it is contrary to our basic free- 
doms and economic system of free enter- 
prise; and 

Whereas such legislation has a political 
fragrance and is not in the best interest of 
our patients: 

Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
County of Allegany goes on record as being 
grossly opposed to the Forand bill. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3383. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act (Rept. No. 1495). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with amendments: 

H.R. 4595. An act to clarify and make uni- 
form certain provisions of law relating to 
special postage rates for educational, cul- 
tural, and library materials, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1496). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H.R. 10840. An act to amend Public Law 
85-626 relating to dual rate contract agree- 
ments (Rept. No. 1497). 





EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 

Loren Keith Olson, of Maryland, to be 
@ member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3613. A bill for the relief of T. R. Mackie; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3614. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to treat as charitable 
contributions certain amounts paid by tax- 
payers in maintaining elementary or high 
school students, including but not limited 
to foreign and Indian students, in their 
homes as members of their households under 
programs sponsored by charitable, etc., or- 
ganizations; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3615. A bill to amend the Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug Act for the District of Columbia; 
be the Committee on the District of Colum- 

ia. 
By Mr. FREAR (by request) : 

8.3616. A bill to deny to the District of 
Columbia, in suits on claims arising out of 
the negligent operation of vehicles owned or 
controlled by it and operated by its employees 
in the performance of their official duties, 
the defense of governmental immunity, to 
relieve such employees of liability in such 
cases to third persons, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 3617. A bill to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain lands to Purvis C. 
Vickers, Robert I. Vickers, Jos. M. Vickers, 
a copartnership doing business as Vickers 
Bros.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) : 

S.J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to establish 
the fourth Friday in September of every 
year as American Indian Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 329); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, during the Eighty-sixth Congress, 
$10,000, in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purposes specified in section 134(a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. 





AMERICAN INDIAN DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GoLpwaTER], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the President to de- 
clare the fourth Friday in September in 
each year to be American Indian Day, 
entitling the public to observe the day 
with appropriate ceremonies. Although 
a few States recognize an Indian Day, 
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usually late in September when Indian 
harvest festivals are traditionally held, 
the suggestion that it be proclaimed na- 
tionally originated with a T7-year-old 
schoolgirl living in Jackson Heights, 
N.Y. 

I wish to emphasize that we have a 
rather large number of Indian tribes 
in New York, in the northern and west- 
ern parts of the State, as well as on 
Long Island. 

Lynn Michaelson, of Jackson Heights, 
Queens, who is 7 years old, wrote to me 
earlier this year. I believe her action 
should be an inspiration to all children 
to communicate with their legislators. 
She said: 

We should have Indian Day because we 
shouldn’t forget the poor Indian who used 
to live on this land. We have Columbus 
Day and Washington’s Birthday and even 
Mother’s Day. Why don’t we honor the 
Indians because we took their land away. 


I sent Lynn’s letter to the White 
House, and in acknowledging it the 
President’s administrative assistant 
pointed out that all 50 State legislatures 
would have to act before Indian Day 
could become a national holiday, as Lynn 
suggests. Therefore, to give such action 
form, and provide a single day upon 
which to concentrate, I am introducing 
this joint resolution calling for a Presi- 
dential proclamation of American Indian 
Day annually so that States may take 
appropriate action at some time. 

I am delighted that public school chil- 
dren at a very early age are learning 
the history of this country and realizing 
that an integral part of our national 
heritage stems from the original Amer- 
ican—the American Indian. An Indian 
tribe gave its name to the island site 
of the greatest city in the world, New 
York, when the Manhattan Indians in 
the classic real estate deal of all time 
traded their land to Peter Minuit and 
his Dutch settlers for 60 guilders worth 
of trading goods—or about $24 worth— 
in 1626. There is probably no area in 
New York State without one or more 
communities bearing Indian names since 
to this day we are the home of 30,000 
Indians. The Iroquois Confederation’s 
strength is centered upstate where eight 
reservations belong to the six nations 
including the Seneca, Onondaga, Mo- 
hawk, Cayuga, Oneida, and Tuscarora. 
Hundreds of Shinnecocks belonging to 
the mighty Algonquin group are living 
on Long Island. 

The steady retreat westward of the 
great Indian tribes during the last cen- 
tury and the climatic battles ending in 
the inevitable defeat were the prelude 
to a period of misery and misfortune for 
the American Indian which was unde- 
served. With the aid of the Federal 
Government, and aid from the States 
along with the efforts of the Indians 
themselves, this unhappy chapter is 
coming to a close. In 1924 Indians were 
finally declared citizens of the United 
States, but not until 1956 did the last 
State abolish its law restricting their 
right to vote although it had not been 
enforced in recent years. However, the 
American Indian shares with many Ne- 
gro citizens problems of discrimination 
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which unfairly limit him in his oppor- 
tunity for educational advancement and 
employment. 

Thus, the fight for civil rights in our 
country is of the greatest importance and 
urgency to our Indian citizens. It is 
my hope that the annual national cele- 
bration of American Indian Day will 
help focus the public’s attention on the 
cultural, social and educational growth 
of the American Indian as a respected 
member of modern society. The solici- 
tude toward this country’s earliest in- 
habitants felt by the little New York 
schoolgirl who suggested a national In- 
dian Day should be shared by more of 
us. 

In selecting a date appropriate for 
American Indian Day various Indian or- 
ganizations were consulted including the 
National Congress of American Indians 
and consideration was given to when In- 
dian Day is presently observed by several 
States. In her letter, Lynn Michaelson 
had asked that it fall during the school 
week and suggested a date in April. 
However, late September is the time 
when many tribes hold festivals thank- 
ing the Great Spirit for the provisions 
he has sent them at harvest, and there- 
fore the fourth Friday in September is 
earmarked in my resolution for the na- 
tional observance of American Indian 
Day. I hope that all the public schools, 
including Lynn’s school, will play a very 
active part in celebrating American In- 
dian Day and I think we can safely an- 
ticipate that the ceremonies staged by 
the students will be in sharp contrast to 
the normal routine of classwork. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution may remain at the desk until 
the conclusion of business on Monday 
next for additional cosponsors; that it 
be appropriately referred; and that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
REcorD, and lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from New York. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 199) to 
establish the fourth Friday in September 
of every year as American Indian Day, 
introduced by Mr. Javits (for himself 
and Mr. GOLDWATER), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the American Indian is the orig- 
inal American and has resided on this con- 
tinent since time immemorial; and 

Whereas he has made an indelible imprint 
on our national character and culture, and 
history is replete with names and deeds of 
many outstanding American Indians who 
have contributed immeasurably to our way 
of life, our moral standards, and our love 
of nature; and 

Whereas Indian woods and water lore, arts 
and handicraft are basic in the manuals of 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
and the many other American patriotism- 
building youth groups, while outdoor en- 
thusiasts, young and old, all over the world, 
rely on Indian folkways for guidance and 
inspiration; and 

Whereas the American Indian has made 
made such other outstanding contributions 
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to our American economy and the cultiya- 
tion of corn, cotton, tobacco, beans, squash, 
tomatoes, peanuts, and melons, which have 
today become basic American industries: 
and 

Whereas a number of States celebrate “In- 
dian Days” in September when traditional 
Indian festivals are held in recognition of 
the contributions the American Indian has 
made to our national life; and 

Whereas the special responsibility of the 
Federal Government for the American In- 
dian makes national recognition particularly 
fitting: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the fourth Fri- 
day in September of every year is designated 
as American Indian Day, and the President 
of the United States is authorized and di- 
rected to issue annually a proclamation set- 
ting aside that day as a public occasion and 
inviting the people of the United States to 
observe that day with appropriate cere- 
monies. 





THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION BILL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that agreement has been reached 
by the conferees on House bill 10777, the 
military construction authorization bill. 
This legislation is very important in pro- 
viding facilities for the maintenance and 
operation of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the National Guard units. 

The bill contains authorization in the 
amount of $4,504,000 for new construc- 
tion in Utah. It includes $266,000 for a 
U.S. Property and Fiscal Office and 
Warehouse to be constructed for the 
Army National Guard in Salt Lake City, 
Utah; $56,000 for a Naval Reserve Elec- 
tronics Facility at Provo, Utah; $87,000 
for community facilities to be con- 
structed at the Dugway Proving 
Grounds; and $4,095,000 for a new air 
freight terminal and maintenance facil- 
ities to service the Minuteman missile at 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah. 

The most important item in the mili- 
tary construction bill, insofar as Utah is 
concerned, is the authorization of $2,- 
900,000 for construction of maintenance 
facilities at Hill Air Force Base, to repair, 
overhaul, and periodically inspect the 
Minuteman, our Nation’s top interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. Originally, the 
House did not include these facilities 
when it considered the military construc- 
tion bill. Fortunately, the Senate added 
the $2.9 million requested by the Air 
Force for these buildings, which are vital 
to this phase of our missile program. 
The Senate conferees prevailed in the 
conference committee; so authorization 
of these facilities will now be provided 
with the enactment of this bill. 

In my opinion, it is wise planning to 
proceed with the construction of these 
Minuteman maintenance facilities dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1961, rather than to 
delay the program for another year, as 
has been suggested by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

It would certainly be better to have 
these facilities ready and available on 
time, rather than to have to resort to a 
crash program to complete their con- 
struction later. If these maintenance 
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puildings are not ready when needed, it 
will mean that some Minuteman mis- 
siles may have to be taken from the 
firing line and deadlined for modifica- 
tion and repair at a time when they are 
most needed. Defense Department ex- 
perience with other missiles and various 
types of aircraft has clearly indicated 
that a regular and systematic program 
of inspection and modification must be 
carried out in order to keep abreast of 
technological advances. These changes, 
improvements, and repairs cannot be 
made if maintenance facilities and skilled 
personnel are not ready and available 
when the need arises. 

I wish to express my thanks to the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
chairman of the Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Military Construction, and 
to the other members of the conference 
committee for their diligence in connec- 
tion with this bill. 

It is my hope that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee will use equal fore- 
sight in providing the necessary funds so 
that construction of these important 
missile-maintenance facilities in Utah 
may be initiated during the next fiscal 
year. 





ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 
AT THE SEATO COUNCIL OF MIN- 
ISTERS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the welcoming address de- 
livered by Vice President Nrxon at the 
6th SEATO Council of Ministers, at its 
meeting on yesterday, May 31, here in 
Washington. 

It would be difficult to select any par- 
ticular passage of the address as more 
significant than other passages; but in 
view of the widespread interest in the 
summit conference which was scheduled 
to be held in Paris, I call attention to 
two paragraphs of Vice President N1Ixon’s 
address, as follows: 

But even more important, we must recog- 
nize that espionage is only a symptom of a 
disease; it is an effect, not a cause of world 
tension. The cause is the threat to the 
peace of the world presented by the aggres- 
sive policies and power of the Communist 
nations. It was this cause that the summit 
conference was designed to deal with. Mr. 
Khrushchev must assume sole responsibility 
for blocking discussions which might have 
produced progress in resolving some of the 
basic issues which threaten the peace of 
the world. 


And, Mr. President, I call attention 
to another paragraph which I think ex- 
presses the continuing purposes of the 
President and of the Government of the 
United States. The Vice President said: 


As the President pointed out in his re- 
port to the Nation, diplomatic firmness 
must be combined with military strength 
adequate to deter any potential aggressor. 
And despite our disappointment at the re- 
sults of the summit meeting, we must and 
shall continue to explore every possible ave- 
nue for negotiating the outstanding differ- 
ences we have with the Communist nations. 
The outcome at Paris changes our attitude 
in this area in only one respect. While we 
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do not rule out any meeting which might 
contribute to the cause of peace, certainly the 
world will now have greater confidence in 
the traditional methods of diplomacy and in 
discussions in the United Nations than in 
the summitry on which Mr. Khrushchev has 
in the past insisted. 


Iam sure that not only Members of the 
Senate, but thousands of people through- 
out the country, will read with great in- 
terest the very concise and very solid and 
eloquent speech of the Vice President to 
our allies. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WELCOMING ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE RICH- 
ARD M. NIXON, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AT THE SIxTH SEATO Coun- 
CIL OF MINISTERS MEETING May 31, 1960 


I am honored to extend on behalf of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a warm welcome to the dis- 
tinguished delegations attending this sixth 
conference of the Council of Ministers of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. I know 
that I speak for all the American people in 
expressing the hope that your stay here will 
be a pleasant one and that your delibera- 
tions will further the peaceful purposes to 
which this organization is dedicated. 

Nothing could have more vividly pointed 
up the need for collective security organiza- 
tions like SEATO than Mr. Khrushchev’s 
conduct at the Paris summit meeting. Con- 
sequently, I believe, it would be appropriate 
as this Conference opens to consider how 
the developments in Paris have changed the 
international climate and what policies the 
free world in general and SEATO in particu- 
lar should adopt to meet the new situation. 

No constructive purpose would be served 
by attempting to review in detail the events 
which led up to Mr. Khrushchev’s breaking 
up of the conference. Mr. Khrushchev him- 
self must now be beginning to realize that 
he has made a major propaganda blunder— 
not only in shattering the world’s hopes for 
progress toward peace by scuttling the con- 
ference, but in claiming that the reason for 
his conduct was his shock at discovering that 
the United States was engaged in intelligence 
activities to protect itself from surprise at- 
tack. By this patent subterfuge he has 
only called attention again to the most in- 
sidious web of espionage and subversion the 
world has ever known—the apparatus main- 
tained by the Communist organization which 
he heads. 

But while it is proper to note that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s hands are not clean it would 
be a tragedy to allow the debate over the 
summit to degenerate into a sordid squabble 
over who spied on whom with each side de- 
fending itself by saying “you’re another.” 

In the first place, for us in the free world, 
the distasteful business of gathering intel- 
ligence in peacetime is not a matter of 
choice. It is a matter of necessity for pro- 
tecting ourselves against surprise attack. 
For the Communist nations the use of es- 
pionage and subversion in peacetime has 
been and is a standard instrument of con- 
quest directed against every non-Commu- 
nist nation in the world. 

But even more important we must recog- 
nize that espionage is only a symptom of a 
disease; it is an effect, not a cause of world 
tension. The cause is the threat to the 
peace of the world presented by the aggres- 
sive policies and power of the Communist 
nations. It was this cause that the sum- 
mit conference was designed to deal with. 

Mr. Khrushchev must assume sole re- 
sponsibility for blocking discussions which 
might have produced progress in resolving 
some of the basic issues which threaten the 
peace of the world. 
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Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct since the sum- 
mit has been somewhat ambiguous. His 
words have been bellicose, intemperate, and 
illmannered. But his deeds have been re- 
strained. 

I think we all will agree that the conduct 
of President de Gaulle, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan and President Eisenhower both at 
and since the conference has been exem- 
plary in the face of great provocation. To 
respond in kind to Mr. Khrushchev’s insult- 
ing remarks would serve no useful purpose. 
Trading of insults would only result in a war 
of words which might raise the temperature 
of world conflict to the igniting point which 
would set off nuclear destruction. 


» 
This does not, of course, mean that re- 


treat or appeasement should be our course. 
If one fact has become clear in international 
relations it is that peace cannot be pur- 
chased by weakness and concessions on the 
part of free nations. It does mean that we 
should be guided by one all-important prin- 
ciple in these critical years ahead if we are 
to keep our differences from resulting in 
war—firmness without belligerency. 

As the President pointed out in his report 
to the Nation, diplomatic firmness must be 
combined with military strength adequate to 
deter any potential aggressor. And despite 
our disappointment at the results of the 
summit meeting, we must and shall continue 
to explore every possible avenue for nego- 
tiating the outstanding differences we have 
with the Communist nations. The out- 
come at Paris changes our attitude in this 
area in only one respect. While we do not 
rule out any meeting which might con- 
tribute to the cause of peace, certainly the 
world will now have greater confidence in 
the traditional methods of diplomacy and in 
discussions in the United Nations than in the 
summitry on which Mr. Khrushchev has in 
the past insisted. 

As a result of developments of these past 
few weeks the necessity of maintaining 
SEATO and other collective security organi- 
zations is of even greater importance than 
it was before. For its part, the United 
States in acting as host for the Council of 
Ministers solemnly renews its pledge of fi- 
delity to SEATO and its determination fully 
to carry out its SEATO commitment. 

SEATO was formed when Communist ag- 
gression was directly challenging Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, and other countries of 
Southeast Asia and when the unity of the 
non-Communist countries was by no means 
so clear as it is today. In the 6 years of its 
existence, overt Communist aggression has 
been deterred. But probing actions, indi- 
rect aggression and subversion have con- 
tinued. We need recall only these events of 
the past year—the incidents along the In- 
dian-Chinese frontiers, the rebellion in Laos 
stimulated across the North Vietnamese bor- 
der, the continuing Communist-instigated 
violence in South Vietnam. 

But while communism has not changed 
materially in these 6 years, the free countries 
of the area have gained greatly in strength at 
home and in their posture of preparedness 
and solidarity. 

As we look to the future of Southeast Asia 
it is interesting to note the reaction of the 
Chinese Communist government to the de- 
velopments at Paris. Peiping, almost unique 
among the capitals of the world, has received 
the news of Mr. Khrushchev’s sabotage at 
Paris with undisguised satisfaction. The 
Chinese Communists have long been openly 
disgruntled with even the appearance of 
peaceful intent by the Soviet leaders. Since 
Chairman Mao’s 100 flowers flourished with 
the alarming vitality of liberty, the Chinese 
Communists have made no secret of their 
unswerving adherence to the Stalinist line. 
As recently as 3 months before the sum- 
mit conference, Chairman Mao caused to be 
published throughout the country his thinly 
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veiled suggestions that rather than fearing 
an atomic war, a third world war might as- 
sure his ultimate goal of a Communist world. 

The Chinese Communists have seized upon 
the failure of the conference as an oppor- 
tunity for renewed emphasis on the orthodox 
Communist philosophy of the need for force 
as an essential ingredient in world Com- 
munist tactics. In the world in which we 
live today, this emphasis is as dangerous as 
it is anachronistic. Fortunately, there are 
good indications even since the Paris con- 
ference that this view is not shared by Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

The record of SEATO as a defensive mili- 
‘tary alliance is an impressive one. SEATO 
also has been designed to cope with more 
subtle threats than overt aggression, par- 
ticularly with Communist subversion. Much 
progress has been made in the field of ex- 
changing experience and information and in 
strengthening our societies against internal 
dangers. Under article III of the SEATO 
treaty the United States has been able to 
participate actively through its several in- 
strumentalities for economic cooperation in 
common efforts to strengthen free institu- 
tions and to cooperate in economic measures 
of technical assistance designed to promote 
economic progress and social well-being. 

We must recognize, however, that no mat- 
ter how strong and effective SEATO and our 
other organizations of collective security may 
be, they by themselves are not an adequate 
answer to the challenge of communism in 
this last half of the 20th century. We are 
always careful to emphasize that SEATO, 
NATO, and CENTO are defensive alliances. 
This is certainly correct in fact, and from a 
military standpoint it is the only just and 
proper function of an alliance. 

But economically and ideologically, defense 
is not enough to meet the offensive on which 
the Communists are embarked throughout 
the world. 

Let us examine the nature of the Com- 
munist challenge. The Communists believe 
that time is on their side. They believe they 
are on the wave of the future because they 
have a clear purpose—the Communist 
domination of the world. Whatever we may 
think of the Communist idea, it is positive 
it is on the march, and it offers change to 
millions of people who want change. 

Our answer to this challenge cannot be to 
adopt the antithesis of the Communist pur- 
pose. No one of the free nations desires to 
dominate the world. The very essence of our 
belief is that each nation should have the 
right to choose the kind of government and 
economic system it wants. 

And it is a wholly inadequate answer to 
the challenge of communism to adopt as our 
sole purpose the defense of the non-Com- 
munist world against the change the Com- 
munists would impose. This is admittedly a 
worthwhile goal in itself for those of us who 
know the deadly tyranny of Communist rule 
and the mirage of Communist promises. But 
it is not enough for those who are deter- 
mined to change their desperate plight. 

We are living in what has been called a 
revolution of expectations. I have no doubt 
but that the great majority of the leaders 
and people of the newly developing nations 
would prefer to realize their expectations of 
progress toward a better life without losing 
their freedom and independence. But if the 
choice with which they are confronted is 
progress Communist style at the cost of free- 
dom or no progress, they will take com- 
munism. 

Our answer, therefore, must be progress 
with freedom, not only for ourselves but for 
other people throughout the world. Let us 
recognize that if we are to win this battle 
our sole and primary aim must not be the 
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negative objective of fighting communism. 
The proud peoples of Asia, Africa, and the 
Near East understandably resent being 
treated as pawns in a struggle between great 
powers for world domination. 

If there were no communism there would 
still be poverty, misery, disease, and tyranny 
in the world. And we who live in more 
fortunate circumstances would consider it 
our obligation as members of the world com- 
munity to cooperate with other peoples in 
achieving the economic progress to which 
they are entitled. In other words, we must 
wage a war on poverty, misery, and disease 
wherever they exist because they are evils 
in themselves. As we succeed in this grand 
endeavor, the evil seeds of communism will 
find no soil in which to grow. 

This I submit is a purpose worthy of the 
proud heritage of the peoples so splendidly 
represented at this conference today. 





MacLEISH PLEADS FOR A GROWING 
DEVELOPING NATIONAL PURPOSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
third great contribution to the Life-New 
York Times national purpose debate has 
been written by that rarest of combina- 
tions, a poet-statesman, Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Mr. MacLeish points out that we 
have a national purpose, as he says, “the 
most precisely articulated national pur- 
pose in recorded history.” As MacLeish 
says it was a new and revolutionary na- 
tional purpose: 

Prior to July 4, 1776 the national pur- 
pose of nations had been to dominate; to 
dominate at least their neighbors and rivals 
and, wherever possible, to dominate the 
world. The American national purpose was 
the opposite: to liberate from domination; 
to set men free. All men, to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, were created equal. All men were 
endowed by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights. Among these rights are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
We not only have a national purpose, we have 
a national purpose of such aspiration, such 
potentiality, such power of hope that we 
refer to it—or used to—as the American 
dream. 


MacLeish emphasizes the expanding 
and growing and developing and, above 
all, the changing aspect of freedom—a 
freedom that can never be finally 
achieved because it is continuously evolv- 
ing. He says: 

It is infinite in its possibilities—as in- 
finite as the human soul it enfranchises. 
The nation that seeks it and persists in its 
search will move through history as a ship 
moves on a@ compass course toward a con- 
stantly opening horizon. 


In the MacLeish view, America did 
move steadily on compass until it lost 
headway in this generation. Not because 
of softness, or material glut, or a “slug- 
gish, sun-oiled sleep beneath a beach 
umbrella dreaming of more and more,” 
but because we thought of freedom as an 
accomplished fact—‘“something that 
could be protected by building walls 
around it.” According to MacLeish, we 
have forgotten the essence of what Jef- 
ferson wrote into the Declaration of In- 
dependence, that we do not attain hap- 
piness, we pursue it; that we do not 
achieve truth, we toil and strive for a 
lifetime to discover it. Freedom moves, 
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with it. What is the problem? Not to 
discover our national purpose, but to ex. 
ercise it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of the MacLeish article 
on the national purpose be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL PURPOSE: MACLEISH DrEAM—AN 
ASSAY OF THE FOUNDING IDEALS AND How 
THEY FARE TODAY 


(By Archibald MacLeish) 


That something has gone wrong in Amer- 
ica most of us know. We are richer than any 
nation before us. 

We have more things in our garages and 
kitchens and cellars than Louis Quatorze 
had in the whole of Versailles. We have 
come nearer to the suppression of grinding 
poverty than even the 19th century utopians 
thought seriously possible. We have wiped 
out many of the pests and scourges that af- 
flicted humanity. We have lengthened 
men’s lives and protected their infancy. We 
have advanced science to the edges of the 
inexplicable and hoisted our technology to 
the sun itself. We are in a state of growth 
and flux and change in which cities flow out 
into countryside and countryside moves into 
cities and new industries are born and old 
industries vanish and the customs of genera- 
tions alter and fathers speak different lan- 
guages from their sons. 

In brief, we are prosperous, lively, success- 
ful, inventive, diligent—but, nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, something is wrong 
and we know it. 


ADOLESCENCE OUTGROWN 


The trouble seems to be that we don’t feel 
right with ourselves or with the country. 
It isn’t only the Russians. We have out- 
grown the adolescent time when everything 
that was wrong with America was the fault 
of the Russians and all we needed to do to be 
saved was to close the State Department and 
keep the Communists out of motion pictures. 
It isn’t just the Russians now; it’s ourselves. 
It’s the way we feel about ourselves as Amer- 
icans. We feel that we've lost our way in the 
woods, that we don’t know where we are 
going—if anywhere. 

I agree, but I still feel that the diagnosis 
is curious, for the fact is, of course, that we 
have a national purpose—the most precisely 
articulated national purpose in recorded his- 
tory—and that we all know it. It is the pur- 
pose put into words by the most lucid mind 
of that most lucid century, the 18th, and 
adopted on the Fourth of July in 1776 asa 
declaration of the existence and national 
intent of a new Nation. Not only is it a 
famous statement of purpose; it is also an 
admirable statement of purpose. 

OPPOSITION OF DOMINATION 

Prior to July 4, 1776, the national purpose 
of nations had been to dominate: to domi- 
nate at least their neighbors and rivals and, 
wherever possible, to dominate the world. 
The American national purpose was the op- 
posite: to liberate from domination; to set 
men free. All men, to Thomas Jefferson, 
were created equal. All men were endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights. Among these rights are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

It was the existence of these rights that 
justified American independence from King 
George and justified also the Revolution that 
would have to be fought for that independ- 
ence. It was the existence of these rights 
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that would provide a foundation for the 
government to be established when inde- 
pendence was secure. 

We not only have a national purpose; we 
nave a national purpose of such aspiration, 
such potentiality, such power of hope that 
we refer to it—or used to—as the American 
dream. We were dedicated from our begin- 
nings to the proposition that we existed not 
merely to exist but also to be free, and the 
dedication was real in spite of the fact that 
it took us three generations and a bloody 
war to practice our preachment within our 
own frontiers. It was real in spite of the 
fact that its practice is still a delusion in 
numerous pockets of hypocrisy across the 
Nation. 

WEAKNESS OF PROGRAMS 
To be free is not, perhaps, a political pro- 
in the modern sense, but from the 
point of view of a new nation it may be 
something better. The weakness of political 
5-year plans and the like—is that 
they can be achieved. But human freedom 
can never be achieved because human free- 
dom is a continuously evolving condition. 
It is infinite in its possibilities—as infinite 
as the human soul it enfranchises. The 
nation that seeks it and persists in its search 
will move through history as a ship moves 
on a compass course toward a constantly 

opening horizon. 

And America did move steadily on before 
it lost headway in the generation in which 
we live. The extraordinary feel of liveness 
that the Americans communicated, whether 
agreeably or not, to their early European 
visitors came from that sense of national ex- 
pectation. We were never a very philosophi- 
cal people politically after Jefferson and his 
contemporaries left us. We were practical 
men who took instruction from the things we 
saw and heard and did. But the purpose 
defined in our Declaration was a reality to 
us notwithstanding. It gave us aim as the 
continent gave us scope, and the old Ameri- 
can character with its almost anarchic pas- 
sion for idiosyncrasy and difference was the 
child of both. 

Those Missouri militiamen Parkman de- 
scribes in “The Oregon Trail,” slogging their 
way West to the War with Mexico, each in his 
own rig and each in his own way, could 
have constituted an army nowhere else. 
When, at Sacramento, a drunken officer com- 
manded his company to halt and a private 
yelled “Charge” the company charged, 
knocking five times their number of Mexi- 
cans out of prepared entrenchments. 

The anarchy didn’t matter because they 
were all headed in the same direction and 
the name of that direction was West—or 
freedom. They had a future in common and 
they had a purpose in common and the pur- 
pose was the enfranchisement of men—of 
all men—to think for themselves, speak for 
themselves, govern themselves, pursue hap- 
piness for themselves and so become them- 
selves. 

Why then do we need to rediscover what 
our national purpose is? Because the words 
of the Declaration in its superb housing in 
the National Archives have become archival 
words, words out of history? Because the 
Bill of Rights of the American Constitution 
belongs, like the Magna Carta, in an airtight 
case? No one who reads the newspapers 
could think so. There has never been a time 
when courts and Congress devoted more of 
their attention to the constitutional guar- 
antees of individual freedom than they do 
today, and as for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, its language is more alive in the 
middle of the 20th century than it was in 
the middle of the 19th or even when it was 
written. 
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NEW NATIONS ARISING 


It is not communism, however commu- 
nism may attempt to exploit them, that has 
begotten the new nations of Asia and 
Africa or the new nationalistic stirrings in 
South America and the Caribbean and even 
in Europe. The Marxist dream is a dream 
of economic machinery, not of living men, 
of a universal order and system, not a prolif- 
eration of nationalities. 

No, the dream that has set the jungle and 
the cane on fire is different and older. It is 
Thomas Jefferson’s dream—the dream he 
and his contemporaries believed would 
change the world. It is changing the 
world—and not later than one might expect. 
Two hundred years is a short time in the 
history of institutions. 

If the American dream is out of date to- 
day it is out of date only in America—only 
in America and in the Communist countries 
in which the political police have extin- 
guished it. But is it really out of date 
in America? Is its power to direct and draw 
us really so faint that we are lost in the 
blaze of our own prosperity and must enlist 
the aid of learned men to tell us where the 
future lies? That, I think, is a question for 
debate in these discussions. 


SERIES OF QUESTIONS 


Have we lost our sense of purpose or have 
we merely lost touch with it? Have we re- 
jected the arduous labor to which our be- 
ginnings committed us? Or are we merely 
confused and bewildered by the volcanic 
upheavals that have changed the landscapes 
of our lives? Or is it neither rejection nor 
confusion? Is it nothing more than the 
flatulence and fat of an overfed people whose 
children prepare at the milk-shake counter 
for coronary occlusions in middle age? Are 
we simply too thick through the middle to 
dream? 

I doubt for myself that we have rejected 
the American dream or have even thought 
of rejecting it. There are minorities, of 
course, who have little enthusiasm for the 
actualities of the American commitment to 
freedom, but this is largely because they do 
not understand what the struggle as culmi- 
nated was all about. Certain areas on the 
fringes of Europe were preserved by their 
geographical location from the necessity of 
living through the crisis of the Western 
mind that we call the Reformation, and 
American stock from these areas tends to 
find the master-mistress idea of the Ameri- 
can Revolution—The idea that raised it from 
a minor war for independence to a world 
event—incomprehensible if not actually mis- 
guided. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL FOCUS 

It is not a question of religion. Catholics 
from the heart of the European continent 
understand Jefferson as well as any Protes- 
tant. It is a question of geography. Men 
and women whose ancestors were not obliged 
to fight the battle for or against freedom of 
conscience cannot for the life of them un- 
derstand why censorship should be con- 
sidered evil or why authority is not prefer- 
able to freedom. 

But all this does not add up to a rejection 
of the American dedication to liberty—the 
American dedication to the enfranchise- 
ment of the human spirit. The Irish 
Catholics, who are among the most per- 
sistent and politically powerful advocates 
of censorship in the United States and who 
are brought up to submit to clerical au- 
thority in matters that the American tradi- 
tion reserves to the individual conscience, 
are neverthless among the most fervent of 
American patriots. And if their enthusiasm 
for freedom of the mind is restrained, their 
passion for freedom of the man is glorious. 
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Only if a separate system of education 
should be used to perpetuate the historical 
ignorance and moral obtuseness on which 
fear of freedom of the mind is based would 
the danger of the rejection of the American 
dream from this quarter become serious. 
As for the rest, the only wholehearted rejec- 
tion comes from the Marxists with their 
curiously childish notion that it is more 
realistic and more intelligent to talk about 
economic machinery than about men. But 
the Marxists, both Mr. Hoovers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, have no perceptible 
influence of American opinion. 

I cannot believe that we have rejected the 
purpose on which our Republic was founded. 
Neither can I believe that our present pur- 
poselessness results from our economic fat 
and our spiritual indolence. 


AN AFFLUENT SOCIETY 


It is not because we are too comfortable 
that the dream has left us. It is true, I 
suppose, that we eat better—at least more— 
than any nation ever has. It is true, too, 
that there are streaks of American fat, some 
of it very ugly fat, and that it shows most 
unbecomingly at certain points in New York 
and Miami and along the California coast. 

But the whole country is not lost in a slug- 
gish sun-oiled sleep beneath a beach um- 
brella, dreaming of more and more. We 
have our share, and more than our share, 
of mink coats and prestige cars and expense- 
account restaurants and oil millionaires, but 
America is not made of such as these. We 
are an affluent society but not affluent to 
the point of spiritual sloth. 

Most American young women, almost 
regardless of income, work harder in their 
homes and with their children than their 
mothers or their grandmothers had to. For 
one thing, domestic servants have all but 
disappeared and no machine can cook a 
meal or mind a baby. For another, there 
are more babies than there have been for 
generations. For still another, the rising 
generation is better educated than its par- 
ents were and more concerned with the seri- 
ous business of life—the life of the mind. 

To watch your daughter-in-law taking 
care of her own house, bringing up four 
children, running the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, singing in the church choir, and 
finding time nevertheless to read the books 
she wants to read and hear the music she 
wants to hear and see the plays she can 
afford to, is a salutary thing. She may 
think more about machines and gadgets than 
you ever did, but that is largely because 
there are more machines and gadgets to 
think about. 


INTELLIGENT GENERATION 


No one who has taught, as I have been 
doing for the last 10 years, can very seriously 
doubt that the generation on the way up is 
more intelligent than the generation now 
falling back. And as for the materialism 
about which we talk so much, it is worth re- 
membering that the popular whipping boy of 
the moment among the intelligent young is 
precisely “Madison Avenue,” that mythical 
advertising copywriter who is supposed to 
persuade us to wallow in cosmetics and tail- 
fin cars. We may be drowning in things, 
but the best of our sons and daughters like 
it even less than we do. 

What then has gone wrong? The answer, 
I submit, is fairly obvious and will be found 
where one would expect to find it; in the two 
great wars that have changed so much. The 
First World War altered not only our position 
in the world but also our attitude toward 
ourselves and toward our business as a peo- 
ple. Having won a war to “Make the world 
safe for democracy,” we began to act as if 
democracy itself had been won—as if there 
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was nothing left for us to do but enjoy our- 
selves; make money in the stock market, gin 
in the bathtub, and whoopee in the streets. 


AMERICAN GOAL REACHED 


The American journey had been completed. 

The American goal was reached. We had 
emerged from the long trek westward to find 
ourselves on the plateau of permanent pros- 
perity. We were there. It took the disaster 
of 1929 and the long depression that followed 
to knock the fantasy out of our heads but 
the damage had been done. We had lost 
touch with the driving force of our own his- 
tory. 
‘The effect of the Second World War was 
different—and the same. The second war 
estranged us from our genius as a people. 
We fought it because we realized that our 
dream of human liberty could not survive in 
the slave state Hitler was imposing on the 
world. We won it with no such illusion as 
had piagued us 25 years before; there was 
another, more voracious slave state behind 
Hitler’s. 

But though we did not repeat the folly of 
the twenties, we repeated the delusion of the 
twenties. We acted again as if freedom were 
an accomplished fact. We no longer thought 
of it as safe, but we made a comparable mis- 
take; we thought of it as something that 
could be protected by building walls around 
it, by containing its enemy. 

PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 

The truth is, of course, that freedom is 
never an accomplished fact. It is always a 
process. Which is why the drafters of the 
Declaration spoke of the pursuit of happi- 
ness; they knew their Thucydides and 
therefore knew that “the secret of happiness 
is freedom and the secret of freedom, cour- 
age.” The only way freedom can be de- 
fended is not by fencing it in but by enlarg- 
ing it, exercising it. 

Though we did defend freedom by exercis- 
ing it through the Marshall plan in Europe, 
we did not, for understandable reasons in- 
volving the colonial holdings of our allies, 
defend freedom by exercising it in Asia and 
Africa, where the future is about to be de- 
cided. 

The results have been hurtful to the world 
and to ourselves. How hurtful they have 
been to the world we can see in Cuba, where 
a@ needed and necessary and hopeful revolu- 
tion against an insufferable dictatorship ap- 
pears to have chosen the Russian solution 
of its economic difficulties rather than ours. 
We have tried to explain that ominous fact 
to ourselves in the schoolgirl vocabulary of 
the McCarthy years, saying that Castro and 
his friends are Communists. But whether 
they are or not—and the charge is at least 
unproved—there is no question whatever of 
the enormous popular support for their re- 
gime and for as much of their program as is 
now known. 


EAGER FOR NEW ORDER 


Not even those who see Communist con- 
spiracies underneath everyone else’s bed have 
contended that the Cuban people were 
tricked or policed_into their enthusiasm for 
their revolution. On the contrary, the peo- 
ple appear to outrun the government in their 
eagerness for the new order. What this 
nreans is obvious. What this means is that 
the wave of the future, to the great majority 
of Cubans, is the Russian wave, not the 
American. 

That fact, and its implications for the rest 
of Latin America, to say nothing of Africa 
and Asia, is the fact we should be looking 
at, hard and long. If the Russian purpose 
seems more vigorous and more promising to 
the newly liberated peoples of the world than 
the American purpose, then we have indeed 
lost the battle for men’s minds of which we 
talk so much. 
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As for ourselves, the hurt has been pre- 
cisely the loss of a sense of national purpose. 
To engage, as we have over the last 15 years, 
in programs having as their end and aim not 
actions to further a purpose of our own but 
counteraction to frustrate a purpose of the 
Russians is to invite just such a state of 
mind. A nation cannot be sure even of its 
own identity when it finds itself associated 
in country after country—as we have most 
recently in South Korea and Turkey—with 
regimes whose political practices are inimical 
to its own. 


THE ISSUE IN THE DEBATE 


What, then, is the issue in this debate? 
What is the problem? Not to discover our 
national purpose but to exercise it. Which 
means, ultimately, to exercise it for its own 
sake, not for the defeat of those who have a 
different purpose. There is all the difference 
in the world between strengthening the ene- 
mies of our enemies because they are against 
what we are against, and supporting the 
hopes of mankind because we too believe in 
them, because they are our hopes also. 

The fields of action in the two cases may be 
the same: Africa and Asia and Latin America. 
The tools of action—military assistance and 
above all economic and industrial and scien- 
tific ald—may look alike. But the action will 
be wholly different. s 

The first course of action surrenders initia- 
tive to the Russians and accepts the Russian 
hypothesis that communism is the new force 
moving in the world. The second asserts 
what is palpably true, that the new force 
moving in the world is the force we set in 
motion, the force that gave us, almost two 
centuries ago, our liberating mission. 

The first is costly, as we know. The second 
will be more costly still. But the second, be- 
cause it recaptures for the cause of freedom 
the initiative that belongs to it and restores 
to the country the confidence it has lost, is 
capable of succeeding. The first, because it 
can never be anything but a policy of resis- 
tance, can only continue to resist and to 
accomplish nothing more. 

There are those, I know, who will reply that 
the liberation of humanity, the freedom of 
man and mind, is nothing but adream. They 
are right. It is. It is the American dream. 





WALL STREET JOURNAL CARRIES 
PLEA FOR CONTROVERSY AND 
REVOLT FROM CONFORMITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. MY. President, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal carries an 
article by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, plead- 
ing for controversy and protest. 

Mr. President, I think it is a notable 
day in the life of this country when the 
Nation’s leading financial daily, the voice 
of Wall Street, recognizes that con- 
formity has become so deadening in this 
land of Paine and Jefferson that the 
voice of Wall Street runs a vigorous ar- 
ticle in protest. To be sure, the Wall 
Street Journal editorial accompanying 
the Wriston piece praised the generalized 
denunciation of hypersecurity con- 
sciousness of the Wriston article, but it 
generously praised the entire article; and 
the article itself is fundamentally a call 
to arms against orthodoxy. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that the 
day of radicalism seems to be gone. As 
I survey this body of 100 U.S. Senators, 
and as I recall 3 years of debate and dis- 
cussion, I would venture that one could 
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put all the radicalism in the Senate into 
a@ gnat’s navel. 

I say this as a matter of self-criticism, 
Mr. President. Certainly I do not pre- 
tend to be radical. My views are gen- 
erally orthodox. My voting record is 
somewhere in the middle of this Demo- 
cratic majority party. 

But I still have a small instinct, a de- 
sire, for the kind of new, imaginative 
proposals that are born out of vigorous 
protest. I am encouraged to find the 
Wall Street Journal and the eminent 
Mr. Wriston share that yen; but appalled 
that it has become so infinitely rare in 
the land of the Bill of Rights and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

How very welcome in this sea of gray- 
flannel conformity is the conclusion of 
the Wriston article from the Wall Street 
Journal: 


I am asserting that those who misrepre- 
sent the normal experience of life, who de- 
cry being controversial, who shun risk, are 
enemies of the American way of life, what- 
ever the piety of their vocal professions and 
the patriotic flavor of their platitudes. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LEADERSHIP: INDIVIDUALISTS VERSUS SECURITY 
(By Henry M. Wriston) 


There has been a spate of books, articles, 
and speeches bewailing America’s lost lead- 
ership. Politician after politician cries out 
for “bold and imaginative” action—seldom 
defined at all and never with any precision. 
Religious leaders bewail moral decay, as 
preachers have since exhortation began. 
Publishers dominant in the field of mass 
media assert that we have lost our sense of 
mission. 

The wailing wall is crowded, and ulula- 
tions fill the air. When one asks where new 
leadership is to come from, who is to de- 
fine the national purpose, and who will 
summon us from moral lassitude, the an- 
swer is an embarrassed silence. 

Recently there was a symposium on the 
national purpose. A number of people gave 
their view of what it had been, when it was 
lost, and what should be done to recover 
it. I found it intriguing that not one of 
the great minds ever mentioned the in- 
dividual and his responsibility, Every crit- 
icism was cast in collective terms, in terms 
of society. 

There was a time when the individual 
was at the core of our political, religious, 
and economic thought. Indeed, the key 
to our history is the concept of freedom. 
One man may chase the dollar and con- 
sider it almighty. Thoreau could go to 
Walden Pond in search of his own goals; 
Emerson could exalt the thinker; Walt 
Whitman could extol the pioneers and 
assert that “the crowning growth of the 
United States is to be spiritual and heroic.” 
Franklin, Jefferson, Edison, Theodore Roose- 
velt—and millions more—could follow their 
insatiable curiosity. Initiative is decen- 
tralized; responsibility is personalized; the 
individual is the ultimate value. His free- 


dom is the key. Judge Learned Hand put 
the philosophy in a few words: “It is enough 
that we set out to mould the motley stuff 
of life into some form of our own choos- 
ing; when we do, the performance is itself 
‘The play’s the thing.’” 


the wage. 
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FAR-OFF HEROES 


In far-off days we were not ashamed to 
speak even about rugged individualism. We 
respect men like Elijah Lovejoy, who lost 
his property and ultimately his life at the 
hands of a mob, because he stood for prin- 
ciples. But such heroes of the past do not 
seem very real to us. 

Somewhere in the 1930's, or thereabouts, 
rugged individualism became associated with 
industrial piracy, with defiance of moral 
checks, with exploitation of one’s fellow men. 
If I may borrow an expression familiar in 
Britain, when we denounced rugged individ- 
ualism, we ‘threw the baby out with the bath 
water.” We went too far, for nothing is more 
obvious than that leadership is a word which 
describes a quality of individuals, not of a 
society. 

Surely the century which has known Wood- 
row Wilson, Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, 
Franklin Roosevelt, Charles de Gaulle, and 
Gandhi should not find it difficult to realize 
that leadership requires not only individuals 
but rugged individuals. 

Temptation to shed responsibility is not 
unique to our day or to this generation. In 
a brilliant passage in his famous book “Re- 
volt of the Masses,” the great Spanish phi- 
losopher-historian Ortega y Gasset summed 
up the tendency and explained in a few words 
how the dictator rises to power not by his 
own strengths so much as by the weakness of 
others. “Many men * * * homesick for the 
herd * * * devote themselves passionately 
to whatever is left in them of the sheep. 
They want to march through life together, 
along the collective path, shoulder to 
shoulder, wool rubbing wool, and the head 
down.” It was this impulse to escape the 
harsh task of thought, to avoid responsibil- 
ity, that made “he will decide” one of the 
great slogans of the Mussolini era in Italy. 

This passion for security and anonymity 
has not passed America by; as a great jurist 
said, “They are the defenses against the in- 
tolerable agony of facing ourselves. * * * We 
are in deadly fear of life, as much of our own 
American scene betrays.” To some extent 
because of eagerness to have others make the 
hard choices of life, there is loud complaint 
that Washington does not give us leader- 
ship. But Washington is inhabited by indi- 
viduals like the rest of the Nation. If the 
goal of living is to hide in a social group, 
if we do not want to be rugged individuals, if 
we consistently decry individualism, why 
should we expect leadership? Whenever you 
sell individualism short, you lay the ax at 
the roots of democratic leadership, though 
you open the way for demagogs. 

This recent denigration of the individual 
Tuns very deep and appears in unexpected 
and seeming innocuous ways. For ex- 
ample, we demand guidance counselors in 
school. But what kind of guidance have 
they been giving? All kinds of course; but 
it is writ large upon the record that coun- 
seling since the great depression has been 
predominantly defensive. This defensive 
character of counsel is one more evidence, 
among many that though we have recovered 
from the economic and financial disasters of 
the thirties, the psychological damage has 
not yet been repaired. 

For this reason, counseling has not been a 
Summons to students to be themselves or to 
take the risks that go with rugged individual- 
ism. The slogan implicit in too much advice 
has been “safety first”; security is put before 
all else. Students are told to aim for certain 
jobs because there are plenty of vacancies 
and therefore not much danger of unemploy- 
ment. They are advised to train for certain 
vocations because the pay is good, rather 
than because such employment of one’s tal- 
ent and energies brings intellectual, spiritual, 
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and emotional satisfactions. This kind of 
defensive counsel will never help to produce 
leadership. 

The Soviets are candid about their central 
doctrine. Whatever else they keep secret, 
this is no secret at all. Economic determin- 
ism is the proféssed key to their philosophy 
and to their policy. They say explicitly that 
“the material life of society * * *is primary, 
and its spiritual life secondary, derivative; 
one must look for the source of social ideas, 
social theories, political views, and political 
institutions * * * in the conditions of the 
material life of society.” Communists are 
relentless in their logical defense of that 
concept, unswerving in their devotion to that 
idea. Such a doctrine is the complete denial 
of the historic American dream. It is the 
precise opposite of the great ideals which 
shaped American history, proclaimed with 
such eloquence by Thomas Jefferson in the 
Declaration of Independence. 


NOISY CHATTER 


Few Americans, therefore, would explic- 
itly avow such a philosophical foundation for 
their way of life. Yet many, implicitly and 
in action, exemplify this grossly materialistic 
premise. Much of the recent advice to young 
men and women has been cast in the tone, 
the mood, and the framework of economic 
determinism. Amidst all the noisy chatter 
about resistance to communism, there has 
been a silent surrender to one of its central 
ideas; namely, the assumption that economic 
interest is primary, while other phases of life 
are secondary, derivative. 

Ironically, some of those who have shouted 
loudest about un-Americanism and Commu- 
nist infiltration have swallowed this doctrine 
and never felt it in the gullet as they gulped 
down this most un-American of all political 
and economic dogmas. They clasp Stalin’s 
doctrine to their bosoms while with their 
voices they denounce him and all his works. 

If we have been blind to this fact, others 
have not. It accounts for the feeling often 
expressed in the new nations of Asia and 
Africa that there is little to choose between 
the avowed materialism of the Soviets and 
the unconscious materialism that they ob- 
serve in the United States. 

A guidance counselor who has made a 
fetish of security, or who has unwittingly 
surrendered his thinking to economic deter- 
minism, may steer a youth away from his 
dream of becoming a poet, an artist, a musi- 
cian, or any other of thousands of things, be- 
cause it offers no security, it does not pay 
well, there are no vacancies, it has no future. 

Among all the tragic consequences of de- 
pression and war, this suppression of per- 
sonal self-expression through one’s life work 
is among the most poignant. 

If you wish to speak in social terms, rather 
than in terms of individual self-expression, 
that suppression, when effective, is fatal to 
the concept of leadership. For leadership re- 
quires courage, boldness, and the willingness 
to accept risks. To use the most dreadful 
word permitted to be uttered in public, lead- 
ership inevitably, inescapably, involves in- 
security. 

The retreat from the effort to stimulate 
leadership arises in part, also, from a pro- 
found misinterpretation of democracy. No 
political thinker of any stature in all history 
ever interpreted democracy as equality in all 
things. What you will find set forth as an 
ideal is that every individual, however broken 
his body or limited his mind, shall have 
equality before the law and equality of 
opportunity to fulfill his own highest poten- 
tial. That is the American ideal. 

In the reaction against rugged individual- 
ism, however, this historical and rational 
concept of democracy gave way to a senti- 
mental and superficial idea that people 
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should somehow be made equal. We can ob- 
serve this effort all too clearly in education. 
During the last generation there has been a 
strong tendency to level requirements down, 
in order that the slowest, in the words of the 
sentimentalists, should not have their tender 
personalities damaged by failure—as though 
failure were not a normal experience of every 
human being. 

With some validity it could be said that 
“security has become the opiate of the peo- 
ple” in America. You do not get boldness, 
or dedication to public service, or even re- 
sponsible citizenship from those who choose 
as much idleness as possible as a way of 
life. They cease to be masters of the state, 
as the democratic thesis demands; they be- 
come its wards. When the citizen accepts the 
government as his guardian, democracy is 
in decay. 


POVERTY AND DEMOCRACY 


In the American tradition poverty is re- 
garded as an unmitigated evil. It is partly 
because this concept is so deeply embedded 
in our thought that we have made a fetish 
of security. Thus it has been said times 
without number that the poor cannot be in- 
terested in freedom, that democracy can 
flourish only among the relatively well-to- 
do. 

All the evidence, when fairly examined, is 
against that shallow view. Our forefathers, 
who set our democratic pattern, were not 
leaders of a wealthy nation; far from it. 
And if wealth meant happiness, we, incom- 
parably the wealthiest people in the world, 
should be correspondingly the happiest. But 
the weight of the evidence is to the con- 
trary; if we are to believe our thought 
leaders—the columnists—we are not happy. 

If wealth and comfort and security are 
really the preconditions of the democratic 
process, we might as well write off Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa as ineligible to 
participate in democracy, and we shall soon 
be an island in the midst of a hostile sea of 
antidemocratic ideologies. 

There is nothing in the Bill of Rights that 
promises that the freedom there guaranteed 
can be enjoyed in comfort or in a secure 
atmosphere. In the long history of freedom, 
discomfort has always accompanied speaking 
on controversial matters. There never has 
been a time when there were not social sanc- 
tions against candor. But if freedom is to 
amount to anything, one must be ready to 
pay the price. When a man speaks out, he 
must be ready to receive, if not absorb, 
criticism. Dostoievski lived in a land of 
tyranny; he knew its corrosive effect. With 
the wisdom that comes from lack of liberty, 
he asserted that “tragic freedom” is better 
than “compulsory happiness.” It is a lesson 
we need to ponder. 

I am asserting that those who misrepre- 
sent the normal experiences of life, who de- 
cry being controversial, who shun risk, are 
enemies of the American way of life, what- 
ever the piety of their vocal professions and 
the patriotic flavor of their platitudes. 





MISERY OF RETIRED ELDERLY WHO 
ARE ILL AND WITHOUT HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
companion of age is failing health. The 
elderly retired is caught in the jaws of 
low fixed income and soaring medical 
costs. Perhaps the greatest tragedy is 
his growing feeling that no one really 
cares what happens to him. 

I have a letter from an 80-year-old 
Wisconsin resident who is sick and broke. 
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I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I was hospitalized on several occasions, 
but I had to pay my own bills. Now I am 
broke, Only the $73 per month income from 
social security. I am 80 years old. Stricken 
with heart disease, hardening of the arteries, 
have diebetics. The price of insulin is high. 
I have been three times in the hospital: 
April, June, and August. 

There is a lot more to tell, but why listen 
to someone elses woes. 





IMMIGRATION LAW REVISIONS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point my article dis- 
cussing immigration law revisions which 
appeared in the Honolulu Advertiser on 
Sunday, May 22, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FonGc URGES IM MIGRATION 


REVISION OF 
POLICIES 


(By Senator Hiram L, Fone) 


WASHINGTON.—During my recent tour of 
the Far East and the southeastern Asian 
countries, I was asked many questions about 
our country’s immigration policy. Often I 
was requested to explain why we allot such 
a small quota to inhabitants of those coun- 
tries. Those people feel greatly concerned 
by the discrimination against them and be- 
lieve that something should be done to re- 
vise our present policy. 

I have found many officials of our State 
Department who also believe that a revision 
of our immigration policy is desirable. 

Under the present immigration act, ap- 
proximately 154,000 quota immigrants are 
authorized to enter the United States each 
year. The Asiatic-Pacific triangle, which 
embraces all the Far East and southeastern 
Asiatic countries from India-Indonesia to 
Korea-Japan and all Pacific islands north of 
Australia and New Zealand (almost all of 
Polynesia), is allowed a total of only 2,000 
such quota immigrants. 

This is 14% percent of the total allowable 
immigration to the United States. 

Each country within the Asiatic-Pacific 
triangle has a quota of not more than 100 
people per year, except Japan, whose limit 
is 185. But, should there be more than 20 
quota areas in this region, arising from new 
political divisions, none would have even 
100 quotas allotted because the total Asiatic- 
Pacific triangle limit of 2,000 quota persons 
would have to be divided among them. 

More than one-half of the world’s total 
population resides in the Asiatic-Pacific tri- 
angle. Yet this region is allotted only 2,000 
of the 154,000 immigrants to the United 
States annually. 

Existing law provides that a quota immi- 
grant is chargeable to the quota of the area 
of his birth, but that any person with one- 
half of the blood of any person native to 
the Asiatic-Pacific triangle must be charged 
to the triangle quota regardless of place of 
birth. This is another discriminatory fea- 
ture of the law. 

Two and a half months ago President 
Eisenhower again asked Congress to liberalize 
and modernize our outmoded and inequita- 
ble immigration laws. He requested action 
in two areas: One, doubling the 154,000 
quota of immigrants we are presently ad- 
mitting and, two, making special provision 
to absorb thousands of refugees from op- 
pression. 
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In connection with doubling the total 
quota allowed, the administration submitted 
a bill (S. 3225) which: 

Computes quotas on the basis of total U.S. 
population according to the 1960 census (in- 
stead of the 1920 census); accepting one- 
sixth of 1 percent of our total population 
yearly; and reaching an estimated annual 
quota total of 300,000. 

Increases the quota of each minimum 
quota area from 100 to 200. 

Abandons the concept of race and ethnic 
classifications within our population for the 
new quota increases by distributing them on 
the basis of the number of immigrants ac- 
tually accepted from each area since 1924. 

Allows all unused quotas to be distributed 
among countries whose quotas are oversub- 
scribed, in proportion to the original quota 
allotment of those oversubscribed countries. 

Provides for quotas for new political en- 
tities based on allowances previously ap- 
plicable to the geographic areas involved. 

I am happy that the administration advo- 
cates doubling the minimum quotas and 
removing the Asiatic-Pacific triangle quota 
maximum, 

However, the proposed formula, based on 
total number of persons emigrated from a 
given country during any period, would be 


compounding the inequity which now 
exists as a result of previous discriminatory 
practices. 


Any discussion to revise the immigrant 
quota of the Asiatic-Pacific triangle imme- 
diately raises two questions which we as 
Americans must answer: (1) Will it dislo- 
cate the lives of the Americans already in 
the United States? (2) Is it good for our 
international relationships? 

To answer the first question, let us look 
at the population figures for the United 
States. We are a nation of approximately 
180 million people. About 10 percent, or 
18 million, of these are Negro or part-Negro 
ancestry. 

According to the 1950 census, when our 
total population was about 151 million, peo- 
ple in the United States whose ancestry is 
traceable to the Asiatic-Pacific triangle to- 
taled 667,419, or less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent, divided as follows: Japanese, 325,976; 
Chinese, 149,516; Filipinos, 122,707; and all 
others, which included Koreans, Asian In- 
dians, Polynesians, Indonesians, and other 
nonwhites (but not Negroes or American 
Indians), 69,220. 

These numbers have not materially 
changed since 1950. Incidentally, more than 
one-half of these people live in Hawaii. 

Now, even if we did grant to the Asiatic- 
Pacific triangle 15 percent of the proposed 
300,000 annual quota immigrants, the total 
number of people from that area, or whose 
antecedents are from that area, still would 
constitute less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the total U.S. population. 

In my opinion, such a reasonable increase 
in the quota of the Asiatic-Pacific triangle 
will not dislocate the lives of the American 
people nor upset our historical-cultural 
population pattern. 

A revision of our immigration quota up- 
ward for the Asiatic-Pacific triangle area 
will promote good international relation- 
ships. By increasing the Asiatic-Pacific tri- 
angle share of the total immigration quota 
we will aline these areas more equitably with 
other areas and thereby mitigate what has 
been a constant irritant to Asiatic and Pacific 
peoples. 

These people—Polynesians, Koreans, Indo- 
nesians, Burmese, Nepalese, Vietnamese, Ma- 
layans, Lao, Cambodians, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Filipinos, and all the other fine peo- 
ple—could help tremendously in bridging the 
gap of misunderstanding between America 
and Pacific and Asiatic countries. 

The time is long overdue for modernizing 
and liberalizing our immigration polictes. 





June 1 


Discrimination against ethnic groups is as 
out of place in America as slavery and vote- 
less womanhood. 





NEW JUDGESHIPS URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
failure of Congress to enact urgently 
needed legislation to add new judges to 
our seriously backlogged courts is causing 
constantly mounting concern. 

Every reasonable effort has been made 
to break the long deadlock on this issue, 
According to an editorial in today’s New 
York Times, the administration has 
pledged to fill the judgeships on a bi- 
partisan basis, to consult with the con- 
gressional leadership before making any 
nominations, and to withhold all nomi- 
nations until next January. This last 
condition could be written into the law 
by a specific proviso if that were consid- 
ered necessary. 

It is apparent that the administration 
is determined to remove any political im- 
plications from this subject. Only the 
public will suffer if Congress continues 
its massive inaction. The conditions in 
many of our Federal courts are intoler- 
able. Thousands of Americans each year 
are personally discovering the truth of 
the adage ‘‘justice delayed is justice de- 
nied.” The refusal of Congress to pass 
the necessary legislation results in many 
personal hardships to these litigants, as 
well as a general lack of confidence in 
the ability of the courts to administer 
justice. 

Originally, the judicial conference 
recommended the creation of 45 new 
Federal judgeships. Recently, the con- 
ference increased this number to 54 in 
view of the increase in the work of the 
courts involved in the years since its 
original proposals were advanced. The 
case for every one of these judgeships is 
overwhelming, and is well documented by 
the Division of Procedural Studies and 
Statistics of the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts. 

Mr. President, I believe it would be 
very helpful to an understanding of the 
problems confronting our courts to print 
in the Recorp the justification of the 
Administrative Office for each of the new 
judges recommended for the Federal 
courts in New York. I believe that any- 
one who studied these reports would 
have to agree that further delay in act- 
ing on this subject is inexcusable. I 
ask unanimous consent that the perti- 
nent reports of the Administrative Of- 
fice and the New York Times editorial, 
to which I referred, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the reports 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REecorp, as follows: 

THE JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF THE COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CrRCUIT, MARCH 
31, 1960 
The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 

Circuit 1 has much the heaviest caseload per 

judgeship of any of the 11 courts of ap- 





1The second circuit includes the States of 
New York, Connecticut, and Vermont. 
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s. Since 1938 it has had six Judgeships 
and the Judicial Conference of the United 
States for several years has been recom- 
mending two additional positions. 

For the past 5 years the number of cases 
filed per judgeship in this circuit compared 
to the national average has been as fol- 


lows: 





Cases filed per judgeship 
Fiscal years 2d circuit | National 
average 
1955.-..--.-------------------- 97 5 
1986. ...----------------------- 77 53 
eee 89 54 
1959. ..-----~------------------ 37 55 





It will thus be observed that the number 
of cases filed per judge has been well over 
50 percent more than the national average. 
In spite of this fact the court by extraordi- 
nary efforts has managed to keep from get- 
ting too far behind, although the pending 
caseload has increased from 154 at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 1955 to 347 at the 
end of fiscal year 1959, In other words it 
has more than doubled during that period. 

The court disposes of its business rather 
expeditiously but in late years, due to the 
heavy caseload, there has been some slowing 
up as disclosed by the median time interval 
from docketing to final disposition. In 1955 
that median time was 5.1 months compared 
with the national median of 7.3 months. In 
1959, however, the median in the second cir- 
cuit had grown to 8.1 months compared with 
the national median of 6.7 months. 

In the fiscal year 1959, 520 cases were filed, 
511 were terminated, and the pending case- 
load at the end of the year was 347. 

During the first half of the fiscal year 
1960, i.e., from July 1 to December 31, 1959, 
the number of cases filed in this court was 
larger than in any other court of appeals 
except the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. Two hundred and _ seventy-five 
cases were filed, 225 were terminated, and 
the pending cases rose to 397 compared with 
369 a year earlier. For the first time in many 
years the pending caseload in the second 
circuit is greater than in any other court 

' of appeals. 

Some help is available from retired judges 
in this circuit and some use is also made of 
district judges. The fact is, however, that 
this is not sufficient to cope with the rising 
tide of business particularly in view of the 
fact that the District Courts in the Southern 
District of New York, the Eastern District of 
New York, and the District of Connecticut 
all need help. The assignment of judges 
from these courts to the court of appeals 
only serves to increase the arrearages in the 
district courts of the circuit. 

The upward trend in filings in this circuit 
appears from table 1 attached. It should 
also be noted that the number of cases filed 
in the last half year ending December 31— 
275—was about 10 percent greater than the 
number filed in the same period of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

The source of the appeals in this district is 
shown by the following table: 


Source of appeals and original proceedings 
commenced during fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
1957, 1958, and 1959 





rd] 
105511956 1957}1958| 1959 


NOS Scccsc els Seoneses 581 /462 |533 |506 | 520 


On 2 71 32 
New tee 33 | 21 | 19 20 
RNR, cctccmonnauncaaccead 31] 15} 28/15] 25 
PN esc scrt cunadeamceoe 76 | 65 | 58 | 69] 8&8 
8 eo 270 {251 [327 |255 | 246 
. =e 28} 15} 11 | 33} 28 
Re 8/| 6] 8] 6 7 


States 69! 51] 40 ' 31! 30 
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Source of appeals and original proceedings 
commenced during fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
1957, 1958, and 1959—Continued 


See 
1955|1956| 1957| 1958/1959 














National Labor Relations Board_| 36 | 20 | 24 | 52 | 50 
All other boards and commis- 

si 8 24 
Original proceedings. .........--} 14] 8 | 16] 10 7 





Following a review of the volume of busi- 
ness in the second circuit, the judicial con- 
ference committees on judicial statistics and 
court administration on February 21 and 22, 
1960, voted to recommend three additional 
judgeships for this circuit. This recom- 
mendation plus recommendations for 
further additional judgeships in the fourth, 
fifth, and seventh circuits were approved 
by the judicial conference at its meeting on 
March 10, 1960. If all these recommended 
judgeships were created and the number of 
judgeships applied to the cases begun in 
each circuit in the fiscal year 1959, the result 
would have been as follows: 


Cases commenced per judgeship in the U:S. 
courts of appeals, fiscal year 1959 


Cases filed 

per judge- 

Number of | ship on the 

Circuit judgeships ! basis of 

existing and 
recommended 

judgeships 
All circuits.......... 76 49 
District of Columbia_----- 9 60 
eee eae 3 47 
a .tddh endian ek bemnontee 9 58 
etic cedecnnadoowbeptnd 7 42 
Mapes aac cab erin pine 5 45 
We ccwtninnwcabetmeciiee 9 62 
Re es 6 45 
Oa acess serie soem neanai monies 7 43 
ca esa ncjaneotiginineat messi 7 33 
Si tinceneninnanccacanae 9 50 
ee ees 5 46 


1 Includes 8 judgeships not yet created, but recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference: 3 judgeships for the 
2d circuit, 2 for the 4th circuit, 2 for the 5th circuit and 1 
for the 7th circuit. 
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It will thus be seen that with 3 more 
judgeships in the second circuit, the average 
number of cases filed per judgeship would 
have been 58 as compared with the national 
18 percent above the national average. It 
average of 49 for all circuits, which is still 
should also be noted that in the first half of 
the fiscal year 1960, the increase in filings in 
the second circuit amounted to 10 percent 
whereas the total number of cases filed in 
the other circuits has remained about the 
same as the comparable period last year. 
The comparison with the first half of last 
year is as follows: 


Flow of cases in the Court of Appeals for the 




















2d Circuit 
Filed Termi- | Pending 
nated 
1st half, fiscal year 1959_ 252 221 369 
Ist half, fiseal year 1960- 275 225 397 
TABLE 1.—2d circuit 
Ter- 
Ter- | mina- 


Fiscal Filed | Termi-| Pend- | tions per 
Year nated | ing! after | judge- 
hear- ship 
ing after 
hear- 
ing 
a 318 355 87 292 49 
icc cy 361 319 129 268 45 
Sent 350 349 130 286 48 
Peieeenenas 352 359 113 296 49 
Ae. 366 325 154 264 44 
Wi Simchin ss 581 453 282 349 58 
BOR eaves 462 480 264 369 62 
Peawcrasion 533 459 338 351 59 
Weieeo soonest 506 508 338 349 58 
WEE nieccas 520 611 347 330 55 





1 The cases pending at the end of the fiscal years 1950 
to 1952 include cases decided, but in which the time for 
filing a petition for rehearing had not expired. The 
pending figures for 1953 and subsequent years do not in- 
clude any decided cases. 


TABLE 2.—Cases commenced per judgeship in the U.S. courts of appeals during the fiscal 
years 1950 through 1959, by circuit 


| 





| Circuit 
Fiscal year | All cir- 
cuits 
D.c. | ist | 2a | 34 | ath | 5th | 6th | 7th | 8th | oth | 10th 
To iccociecas 44 48 22 53 34 65 68 40 46 2% 45 32 
acini 46 Ay 27 60 39 58 70 38 39 32 58 39 
a ieiecct 47 48 27 58 40 58 75 38 34 34 63 38 
ntaeas 50 47 28 59 42 56 80 51 43 33 64 38 
WR tet wnus 51 52 35 61 36 70 73 51 50 33 57 42 
ES 54 49 51 97 44 7 75 53 48 37 43 48 
candies 53 60 42 7 39 70 73 52 49 34 43 48 
Sl aaeeasien 54 55 38 89 39 7 85 61 4s 29 47 44 
We siewiea A 53 37 85 47 75 76 53 48 29 51 50 
Bitidscnces 55 60 47 87 42 74 7 45 50 33 50 46 


TaBLE 3.—Median time interval in months 
from docketing to final disposition of cases 
heard or submitted, fiscal years 1950-59 











Fiscal year 2d cir- All cir- 

cuit cuits 
IE rele oe oo ge 3.3 | 7.1 
a ee a ae a8 6.7 
| EET 3.9 7.3 
kT 4.3 7.0 
an 2 ee 4.6 7.1 
NEE oe ee eee ae! 5.1 7.3 
OS RE EE 6.6 | 7.4 
en ree a 6.8 | 7.1 
ooo Cuca Ans niet ocdsatoonen 7.8 | 7.0 
| TEA EET 8.1 5.7 








THE JupIcIAL BUSINESS OF THE U.S. CouRT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT, MARCH 
24, 1958 
As originally enacted the Judicial Code of 

1911 provided for four circuit Judgeships for 





the second circuit (36 Stat. 1131). The num- 
ber was raised to five by the act of February 
28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1346), and to six by the 
act of May 31, 1938 (52 Stat. 584). The num- 
ber of judgeships has remained the same 
since that time. The jurisdictional area of 
the circuit covers the States of Connecticut, 
New York, and Vermont which according to 
the 1950 census had a combined population 
of 17,215,219. Court is held in New York 
City. 

From 1941 to 1950 there was a declining 
trend in the cases filed in this court. For 
the next 4 years the number stabilized in the 
vicinity of 350 cases a year, with 366 cases 
filed dur:ng 1954, the last year of this 4-year 
period. A substantial increase occurred 
during 1955 when 581 cases were commenced 
for an increase of about 60 percent. During 
1956 462 cases were commenced, and in 1957 
the figure was 533. The greatly increased 
number of cases filed during the past 3 years 
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has had its effect on the number of cases 
remaining undisposed of at the end of each 
year, as shown by the following table: 





Cases 
Cases pending 
pending per judge- 
ship 
SE a cscctnan iim ergata’ 154 26 
_aaae.........2..... 282 | 47 
i | eee 264 44 
June 30, 1957. ..---..----------| 338 | 56 
TE oc hbnnebesa 383 | 64 
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The figures for the past 17 years are given 
in table 1, attached. 

Over 60 percent of the cases commenced in 
the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
during the fiscal year 1957 were appeals from 
the US. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. The number of appeals 
from this district filed annually averaged 
about 170 cases from 1950 to 1954, increased 
to 270 in the fiscal year 1955, was 251 in 1956 
and $327 in 1957. Appeals from the other dis- 
trict courts have also increased. The follow- 
ing table shows the source of appeals for the 
last 8 years: 


Source of appeals and original proceedings commenced in the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 


2d Circuit during the fiscal years 1950-57 


Source of appeal 


| 
| 


| 1950 | 

| 

cee enritien ---| 318 | 
Connecticut -._--.-.--- ; . | 16 
New York: | * 
DIGEGNON....2----.-------- nies ool j 
ee 7 34 

sie 186 | 
MN issn = ai 1 15 
0 Re ; 4 
The Tax Court of the United States ‘ 32 
National Labor Relations Board E iS 
All other boards and commissions 5 
Original proceedings | 1 


' 


From 1950 to 1957 total appeals have in- 
creased by 68 percent and appeals from the 
courts by 71 percent. 

For the last 6 years the number of appeals 
commenced per judgeship in the second cir- 
cuit has averaged 74 compared to the na- 
tional average per judgeship in the same 
period of 52. 

The caseload per judgeship for each circuit 
since 1941 is shown in table 2, attached. The 
number of cases filed per judgeship in 1955, 
1956, 1957, and the first half of 1958 was as 
follows: 


Cases commenced per judgeship 


Piseal year 
195 1 1957 | Ist-half 
O58 

All circuits M4 53 4 27 
District of Columbia iv 60 55 27 
ist. é Al 42 38 19 
2d pa 97 77 89 42 
3d ie deeeie 44 39 39 26 
eae 67 70 73 39 
PO a isennsthadlaid 75 73 85 37 
cited: 53 52 61 25 
7th alias cans $s 49 44 24 
on... z 37 34 29 16 
9th ; - 43 13 47 25 
10th pacta is 48 14 25 


In the fiscal year 1955 the second circuit 
stood first with an average caseload per judge 
of 97, almost 80 percent above the national 
average of 54. Again in 1956, the second 
circuit was first with 77 cases filed per judge 
compared with the national average of 53. 
It was again first with 89 cases in 1957, which 
average was 65 percent above the national 
average of 54. In the first half of the fiscal 
year 1958, it had the largest number of cases 
filed per Judge, with a caseload 56 percent 
above the national average. 

The median from docketing to disposition 
for this circuit compared with the median 
for all circuits since 1942 is shown in table 3, 
attached. 

In spite of the heavy load including many 
cases Of great importance the circuit has 
kept up its excellent record of prompt dis- 
position of appeals. 

The following table shows the caseload 
per Judge in other circuits in the fiscal year 
preceding that in which Congress created 


Fiseal year 


! | 

1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1997 
eames “| SUE iS eee 
361| 350; 352) 366) 581 462 | 533 
11 | 15 ai -s| 2) Mm] 19 
5 10 12 | 10 31 15 | 28 
49 | 33 43 | 39 76 65 | 58 
177} 165 167; 159| 270 251 327 
i 7 | 19 | 19 | 28 | 15 | J 
2 2 | 3] 3 8 | 6 | A 
54 57 43 52 69 | 51 | 40 
35 29 45 36 20 24 

2 12 12 7 16 10 

9 14 7 10 | 14 8 Ws 


additional judgeships. In all but one in- 
stance this followed a recommendation by 
the Judicial Conference of the United States: 


Additional circuit judgeships created by 
Congress since 1939 with the caseload per 
judge of the circuit in which the judgeship 
was recommended during the year preced- 
ing the action by Congress 


Number | Caseload per 

of addi- | judge of cases 

( u tional Date of act | filed during 
judge- preceding 


ships | fiscal year 


6th 1 | May 24,1940 | 60 
Sth 2 SO ican 63 
Sth 1 | Dee. 14, 1942 77 
3d 1! Dee. 7, 1944 55 
District of Co- 

lumbia 3| Aug. 3, 1949 77 
3d ! _do__. 42 
7th. 1 | ._.do > 55 
10th | . ee if 
5th 1 | Feb. 10, 1954 sO) 
9th__ — * 4 


The 1955 and 1957 caseloads of 97 and 89 
cases, respectively, commenced per judge in 
the second circuit are larger than that of any 
other circuit where the creation of judgeships 
was recommended, and the 1956 caseload of 
77 cases per judge is equal to that of the 
Fifth and District of Columbia Circuits when 
additional judgeships were created for those 
circuits. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States on March 24, 1955, in response to a 
request from the judicial council of the sec- 
ond circuit, recommended the creation of 
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one additional circuit judgeship for this 
court. 

At a meeting in January 1957 the circuit 
council of the circuit voted to recommend 
two additional circuit Judges for this court 
instead of one. The reason for this is the 
current increase in the business of the court 
which seems to be in line with the long-term 
trend, the greatly augmented strain under 
which the court has been working during the 
last 2 years, and the growing number Of trials 
and thus potential appeals in the district 
courts of the circuit. The Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States at its March 1957 
session recommended two additional judge- 
ships for the second circuit, for a total of 
eight. 

The following table compares the cases per 
judge filed in the second circuit in 1957 with 
the average for all circuits, and on the basis 
of eight Judges for the second circuit with 
the average for all circuits including the 
four judgeships recommended by the Judi- 
cial Conference (two for the second circuit, 
and one each for the fourth and fifth cir- 
cuits). 


t 2d circuit All circuits 














| Judge- Cain Judge- |Cases 
| ships | ships 
j | 
a oe 
1957 oa 6} 77 | 68} 83 
1957, on the basis of the 
judgeships recom- | | 
mended by the Judi- | 
cial Conference _ - - - 8 67 72 | bl 


| 


It will be observed that with eight judges, 
based on the 1957 cases filed, the second 
circuit caseload per judge would be well 
above the national average and as will be 
seen from table 2 would be above the case- 
load in eight of the other circuits. 


TABLE 1.—2d circuit 


| | | 








| 
| | Termi- 
| | Termi- | nations 

Fiseal year | Filed | Termi-| Pend- | nations] _ per 

| nated | ing after | judge- 

} | hear- ship 

| ing after 
| | | hearing 

—— a — — ———= _ 
1941 ___- | 533 548 142 408 68 
ae 501 471 172 363 61 
PL doa weed | 499 504 167 338 56 
BE cickcimneniasilh | 595 547 215 349 58 
a | 466 520 161 380 63 
1946 --| 425 450 136 296 49 
1947 . 378 386 128 269 45 
1948__- -+=} 381 378 131 287 4s 
1949__ on 344 351 124 270 5 
1950 ae 318 355 87 292 49 
1951.._-.---| 361 319 129 268 45 
1952 | 350 349 130 286 | 48 
RB scene: 352! 359 113 296 | 49 
ih tae 366 325 154 264 44 
gers 581 453 282 349 58 
ee ee 462 480 264 369 62 
ee ee ESS 533 459 338 351 59 

Three quar- 

ters of ne 396 360 374 Jroneoe=s econ 


Note.—There were 6 judgeships in this court from 
1941 to 1957. 








PasLe 2.--Cases commenced per judgeship in the U.S. courts of appeals during the fiscal 
years 1941 through 1957, by circuit 

| es Ty 

Circuit 
Fiseal All i ee ee eee Pa 

vear circuits 
C. | Ist | 2d | 3d | 4th | 5th | 6th | 7th | 8th | 9th 10th 

eR es 56 45 29 89 57 | 53 81 54 68 7 42 47 
OR 57 58 33 84 58 46 | 77 47 65 40 48 62 
re 53 45 40 | 83 71 52 | 58 46 57 44 42 7 
OR asia 5 47 35 99 55 49 59 | 41 56 36 49 48 
RN 2s ce) 46 47 28 78 50 4] 5 34 48 30 38 55 
eee ss! 45 49 25 71 33 36 50 39 52 39 41 45 
ence 44 44 $3 63 | 44 43 | 54 35 56 23 45 40 
SNR ns 47 58 | 26 64 | 48 | 49 | 66 38 46 27 41 49 
BD cckcnite 51 77 25 7 42 | 5 76 36 | 55 29 46 54 
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TaBLE 2.—Cases commenced per judgeship in the U.S. courts of appeals during the fiscal 
years 1941 through 1957, by circuit—Continued 






































Cireuit 
Fiscal year | All cir- — oy ell eee + Es yore 9h 
cuits 
Cc Ist 2d 3d | 4th 5th | 6th | 7tn n | 8th | 9th om | om | sm | om | ron 10th 
1950...----- 44 48 22 53 34 65 68 40 46 26 45 32 
eee 46 44 27 60 39 58 70 38 39 32 58 39 
ss asia 47 48 27 58 40 58 75 38 34 34 63 38 
—... 50 47 28 59 2 56 80 51 43 33 64 38 
ae 51 52 35 61 36 70 73 51 50 33 57 42 
- 54 49 51 97 44 67 75 | 53 48 37 43 | 48 
St... cue- 53 60 42 7 39 70 73 52 49 34 43 | 48 
1957.--- 54 55 38 89 39 73 85 | 61 44 29 | 47 | 44 


TaBLE 3.—Median time interval in months 
from docketing to final disposition of cases 
heard or submitted, fiscal years 1942-57 





| 2d circuit | All circuits 











en 
bine 3.9 7.7 
3.3 6.5 
4.5 6.5 
4.3 7.0 
3.7 6.8 
3.8 6.9 
| 3.5 6.3 
I 3.6 74 
3.3 2s 
3.3 6.7 
3.9 7.3 
4.3 7.0 
4.6 7.1 
es in 5.1 7.3 
PR ivanss- : .| 6.6 7.4 
ee cement 6.8 | 7 








TABLE San thines ‘filed and  perminenes  gpeer 
hearing or submission per judgeship in 
the U.S. courts of appeals, fiscal year 1957, 
and cases pending per judgeship on June 
30, 1957 





| | 
| Cases | 





! 
| ; termi- | 
| | Cases | nated | 
| filed | after | Cases 
Num- per | hearing) pending 
ber of | judge- | or sub-| | per 
Circuit | judge- | ship | mission) judge- 
ships | during} per | ship, 
| | fiscal | judge- |June 30, 
| year | ship, | 1957 
| 1957 fiscal | 
year | 
| 1957 | 
ie alae ee a ae Se 
| | | 
2 54 | 40 | 30 
Betta olumbia ie. 9 | 55 38 35 
_. re A 3 | 38 29 14 
ot Benen --| 6 89 | 59 | 56 
aa v7 39 | 29 | 18 
eS cies | 3 73 | 60 | 26 
aS rnc= 7 | 85 | 59 38 
6th__ 6 61 | 39 35 
ec... 6 | 44 | 37 | 19 
8th_- 73 29 | 22 | 19 
We ice nina 9 47 | 40 | 34 


mh... : 5 | 44 | 35 23 





THE Risin, BUSINESS OF THE U.S. DIs- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
OF NEw York, Fesruary 18, 1957 


The U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York is the largest trial court 
in the Federal judicial system in number of 
judges and of big cases and it is located in 
the greatest commercial and industrial cen- 
ter in the world. Its 18 judges handle a very 
great percentage of all antitrust litigation 
and a large share of the patent, copyright, 
and trademark cases as well as time-consum- 
ing criminal prosecutions of national and 
international importance. New York is the 
largest port in the Nation, and in the last 
few years about 40 percent of the admiralty 
and maritime litigation in the Federal courts 
has been filed in the southern district. The 
business of the court has multiplied in the 
last half century, and from time to time ad- 
ditional Judgeships have been added. The 
four Judges provided for the district by the 
Judicial Code of 1911 were raised to 6 in 1922, 


to 9 in 1929, to 11 in 1936, to 12 in 1938, to 16 
in 1949, and finally to 18 in 1954. Court is 
held only in New York City. 

The history of this court from the end of 
World War II to 1955 can be described only 
in terms of excessive caseloads, large num- 
bers of protracted cases, a continual accu- 
mulation of arrearages, and mounting delay. 
The judicial assistance provided to meet the 
situation has been neither timely nor ade- 
quate to meet the ever increasing business 
and until recently the trial dockets have been 
very congested. In 1941 and through the war 
years when there were 13 judgeships for the 
district (including one temporary position 
which expired in 1943), the pending civil 
cases fluctuated between 3,500 and 4,500, but 
by the end of 1945 increased to 5,800. Two 
years later the pending civil cases surged 
upward by 70 percent to 10,100, which 
prompted the Judicial Conference of the 
United States in 1947 to recommend two ad- 
ditional judgeships and to ask that the ex- 
pired temporary position be reestablished. 
When the pending caseload increased another 
800 cases in the ensuing 12 months, the Judi- 
cial Conference requested four additional 
judgeships for the district and these posi- 
tions were provided in the omnibus judge- 
ship bill passed in 1949. 

Still the civil backlog piled up and delay 
increased. On June 30, 1950 the pending civil 
caseload reached 11,134 and it became clear 
that the extra judgepower provided was in- 
adequate to overcome the enormous arrear- 
ages. The pending civil cases in this district 
alone were more than one-fifth of the num- 
ber in all districts courts. In September of 
that year the Judicial Conference of the 
United States recommended five more judge- 
ships for the district including two on a tem- 
porary basis. By the end of the fiscal year 
1953 the arrearages had reached 11,768 civil 
cases including 9,385 private civil cases and in 
addition delays in criminal cases were being 
felt and the pending criminal caseload 
topped 1,000 for the first time in almost 10 
years. 

In 1954 two of the five judgeships recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference were 
created. The Conference immediately re- 
newed its request for the other three judges 
and supplemented this in 1956 by a recom- 
mendation for a fourth new judgeship. The 
purpose of these Conference recommenda- 
tions is to provide sufficient judicial man- 
power to enable the courts to eliminate ar- 
rearages and reach a point where the aver- 
age civil case can be reached for trial within 
6 months of the date of filing. 

Although there has been some improve- 
ment in the docket conditions in the South- 
ern District of New York recently, additional 
help is needed if the goal of the Conference 
is to be achieved within a reasonable time. 
The backlog of 8,205 civil cases on June 30, 
1956, was more than twice the 4,087 civil 
cases pending on June 30, 1941. But 2 years 
ago the delays in the district were so bad 
that many cases being disposed of by trial 
had been pending on the dockets more than 
4 years and had been awaiting trial more 
than 3 years. The median interval from fil- 
ing to disposition of cases terminated after 
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trial in 1955 was 45.9 months and the median 
from issue to trial was 34.8 months. And 
even with such delays the judges were often 
without cases to try due to recurring calen- 
dar breakdowns. At that time the court 
appointed a committee of judges to investi- 
gate what steps may be taken to improve the 
condition of the calendars. Drastic changes 
in the calendaring practices were devised 
and the court embarked upon a program de- 
signed to provide firmness and stability to 
these calendars. The calendars for the first 
time were put in the charge of the judges. 
A year ago last fall a call of the entire civil 
calendar consisting of 5,700 cases was com- 
pleted with startling results. By the end of 
the court year the calendared cases were 
reduced to 1,800 and the number of cases 
pending on the dockets decreased from 10,334 
to 8,205, a gain of more than 2,000 cases. A 
continuation of the same practices in the 
current court year has reduced the size of 
the calendar to 767 cases as of December 
31, 1956, although the total number of civil 
cases on the dockets on the same date re- 
mained at a level of 8,500. 

Principal efforts of the court until re- 
cently have been to dispose of cases on the 
calendars and this has greatly reduced the 
number of cases ready for trial. Now older 
cases on the dockets which have not yet 
been calendared have been called and coun- 
sel have been asked to report the status of 
these cases. This will bring some cases to 
the trial dockets and will also result in 
settlements and dismissals. The cases which 
are not calendared all constitute potential 
trials and if the litigants are to receive 
prompt attention, the court must exercise 
some measure of control over them, which is 
now being done. 

The details of the new calendaring system 
are set forth in an article by Judge Irving 
Kaufman which appeared in the December 
1956 issue of the Journal of the American 
Judicature Society. A copy of that article 
is attached to this statement. 

The achievements of the court are en- 
couraging. They have been made possible 
in part through the able assistance of three 
retired judges of the court and the services 
of visiting Judges from other districts. This 
has proven to be a very desirable expedient, 
but it cannot be relied upon as a substitute 
for permanent judgeships. Retired judges 
cannot: maintain an unslackened pace and 
visiting judges are often difficult to secure. 
The four judgeships recommended by the 
conference are needed and Judge Kaufman 
views the necessity for them as follows: 

“I will not detail the need for additional 
judicial manpower. Suffice to say, part I 
has demonstrated that there are a sufficient 
number of hard-core triable cases well in 
excess of the number our present quota of 
judges can handle, and if our calendars are 
to be maintained in their present current 
status, the implementation of the Judicial 
Conference’s recommendations for new 
judgeships is a necessary first step.” 

Notwithstanding the improved calendar 
situation the accumulated backlog of civil 
cases is enormous. As of June 30, 1956, the 
8,205 pending civil cases amounted to 456 
per judgeship or almost twice the national 
average of 236 civil cases pending per judge- 
ship. With 8 percent of the judges in all 
the 86 districts having solely Federal juris- 
diction, the backlog of private litigation in 
the district was 18 percent of the national 
total. As of June 30, 1956, 44 percent of all 
pending private admiralty cases, more than 
one-half of all Jones Act suits involving 
injury to seamen, one-third of all copyright 
cases, one-fourth of all Government civil 
antitrust suits, and about one-fifth of all 
private antitrust suits were on the dockets 
in the district. The Government civil anti- 
trust suits were 15 in number and these 
actions together with the 4 criminal anti- 
trust prosecutions pending on July 15, 1956, 
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are listed in appendix A. The number of 
time-consuming private antitrust suits 
pending in the district at that time num- 
bered 100. Further details concerning the 
age and composition of the pending civil 
cases are given in table 7. 

The court in the southern district of New 
York serves New York City exclusive of 
Staten and Long Islands, and to a certain 
extent serves also the entire New York- 
northeastern New Jersey area which in 1950 
had a population of almost 13 million. New 
York is the financial capital of the world 
and the Nation’s largest port. Complicated 
commercial litigation and important crimi- 
nal cases tend to gravitate to this region and 
in the last 3 years the southern district has 
had 22 trials which have required 20 or more 
actual trial days not including the time 
spent in the preparation of the case and 
the writing of opinions. 

Long trials in this district which have at- 
tracted much public attention in recent 
years have included the important Smith Act 
case, U.S. v. Dennis et al., tried by Judge 
Medina which took 168 trial days; the In- 
vestment Bankers antitrust case, U.S. v. 
Morgan, which required 309 trial days, also 
tried by Judge Medina (he was occupied with 
the case for 3 years); U.S. v. Flynn, also a 
Communist case, tried by Judge Dimock for 
154 trial days; Ferguson v. Ford, a multi- 
million dollar suit against the Ford Motor 
Co. tried by Judge Noonan for 120 trial days, 
and finally settled; and U.S. v. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, tried by Judge Ryan for 
56 days. 

The trial time in these cases is only a 
small part of the time they require of the 
judge and this is particularly true of the 
antitrust cases. The number of exhibits, 
depositions, and documents in this type of 
proceeding is almost unbelievable. For ex- 
ample in the Alcoa case, there were 15,000 
pages of record, in the National Lead case, 
1,400 exhibits, and 5,000 pages of record, 
in Imperial Chemical Industries, 3,700 ex- 
hibits, and in the Investment Bankers case, 
10,600 exhibits. Ferguson v. Ford contained 
27,000 exhibits, and 10,000 pages of record, 
and the trial was never concluded. When the 
case was settled the plaintiff had not yet 
completed his direct case. 

The judicial conference committee on pro- 
cedure in antitrust and other protracted 
cases has recommended in its report adopted 
by the conference in 1951 that cases of this 
type should be assigned to a judge from their 
inception and that the judge to whom such a 
case is assigned should be relieved of all 
other duties from the commencement of the 
trial until his judgment is pronounced. 
This has frequently been impossible in this 
court. There were 5 cases tried in 1956 which 
required 20 days or more: 


CIVIL CASES 


Universe Tankships Inc. v. Bethlehem 
Steel: 43 trial days, contract action. 
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Banking & Trading Corp. v. R.F.C.: 20 

trial days, contract action. 
CRIMINAL CASES 

U.S. v. Klein; 77 trial days, tax fraud. 

U.S. v. Kiame: 38 trial days, tax fraud. 

U.S. v. Allied Stevedoring Corp.; 31 trial 
days, tax fraud. 

Another long Smith Act case, U.S. v. 
Trachtenberg, tried by Judge Bicks, was 
commenced during the fiscal year and com- 
pleted shortly after the close of the year, 
requiring 59 trial days. 

The large backlog of potentially long and 
complicated cases as well as the number 
being filed is an important factor in the 
Judicial Conference recommendation for four 
additional judgeships. But help is needed 
also to handle the large caseloads of more 
or less routine litigation. Four judgeships 
would increase the judicial staff by 22 per- 
cent, but would not reduce the average case- 
load per judgeship in the district to a point 
below the national average. On the basis of 
the 5,033 civil cases filed in the court during 
the fiscal year 1956 the effect would have 
been to reduce the average incoming case- 
load in the district from 280 cases per judge 
to 229, which is 4 cases more than the aver- 
age per judgeship nationally of 225 in 1956 
and considerably in excess of the caseload 
of 196 civil cases per judge, if all the judge- 
ships recommended by the Conference had 
existed. Again on the basis of the 1956 fil- 
ings the 4 extra judges would have reduced 
the caseload of incoming private civil cases 
from 226 to 185 per judge, which is 50 cases 
more than the average that year of 135 
private civil cases commenced per judgeship 
nationally and 68 cases more than the na- 
tional average per judgeship on the basis 
of the 262 judgeships including 34 recom- 
mended by the Conference in the 86 districts 
having purely Federal jurisdiction. 

In the first half of the fiscal year 1957 
there has been a decided upsurge in civil fil- 
ings to 2,775, or 500 civil cases more than 
the number filed during a like period of 
the preceding fiscal year. All of this in- 
crease has occurred in the time-consuming 
private civil cases. A comparison of the 
civil cases, private civil cases, and criminal 
cases commenced and terminated in the dis- 
trict in the first half of the fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 (July 1-December 31) appears in 
the following table: 


Cases commenced and terminated 
TOTAL CIVIL CASES 


Pending 
Fiscal year Com- Termi- at end of 
menced nated half year 
period 
¥% of 1956_....---- 2, 284 3, 379 9, 239 
G00 TOURS vcetneon 2, 775 2, 475 8, 505 


SouTHERN District or New York 
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Cases commenced and terminated—Con, 
PRIVATE CIVIL CASES 

















14 of 1956__....-.-| 1,791 2, 725 

46 of 1957..---.--- | 2, 292 2, 001 1058 
CRIMINAL CASES 

4 of 1956. .......- 434 | Al0 | 

16 of 1957..--.-.. 26 | 511 | 4 








The criminal caseload in the district is not 
heavy numerically and the dockets are reag- 
sonably current because of the priority to 
which they are entitled and receive. How- 
ever, criminal cases are a factor to be con- 
sidered in the workload of the district be- 
cause of the many protracted trials, which in 
past years have included celebrated Smith 
Act and sedition trials, tax-evasion cases, and 
criminal antitrust suits. 

Complete statistical tables showing the ju- 
dicial business of the district in the last 16 
fiscal years are attached. 





EXHIBIT A 

UNITED STATES CIVIL AND CRIMINAL ANTITRUST 

CASES PENDING IN THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

OF NEW YoRK ON JULY 15, 1956 

NAME OF DEFENDANT AND DATE OF FILING 

Civil cases 

Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) et al., April 21, 
1953. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., October 
9, 1953. 

Fish Smokers Trade Council, September 28, 
1955. 

International Boxing Club, March 17, 1952. 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., May 27, 1952. 

National Screen Service, April 28, 1952. 

Federation Suisse Assoc. De Fabricants 
D’Horlorgerie, December 2, 1955. 

Linen Supply Institute of New York, April 
6, 1955. 

Pan American World Airways, January 11, 
1954. 

Cigarette Merchandisers Association, April 
28, 1954. 

Guerlain, Inc., May 28, 1954. 

Parfums Corday, May 28, 1954. 

Lanvin Parfums, May 28, 1954. 

Watchmakers of Switzerland Information 
Center, October 19, 1954. 

Radio Corp. of America, November 19, 1954. 


Criminal cases 


Standard Ultramarine & Color Co., June 29, 
1955. 

Fish Smokers Trade Council, September 28, 
1955. 

Linen Supply Institute of New York, April 
6, 1955. 

Cigarette Merchandisers Association, April 
28, 1954. 


TaBLE 1.—Civil cases commenced and terminated, by fiscal year, and pending at the end of each year beginning with 1941 


TOTAL CIVIL CASES 





Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 

I salad daalcetasiiges 3, 597 3, 423 4,087 
i tinasitnranaha 2,778 3, 371 3, 494 
DORR... want wc 2, 949 2, 950 3, 493 
a 4, 552 3, 568 4,477 
i iniitiinngenase 6, 698 5, 317 5, 858 
Se attdnncemanne 6, 492 4, 916 7, 434 





Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
June 30 
7,373 10, 099 
5, 896 10, 848 
5, 380 11,098 
5, 210 11,134 
4, 946 11,148 
5, 453 11, 428 











Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 

nated June 30 
Re Ts 5, 871 5, 531 11, 768 
TS, Ae er oe 4, 803 5, 582 10, 989 
ecibhadittennahor: 4, 522 5,177 10, 334 
I. cnchcincsnin mines 5, 033 7, 162 8, 205 
a 5, 790 5, 426 8, 569 
1958 (3 quarters)... 4, 891 3, 478 9, 982 
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TABLE 1.—Civil cases commenced and terminated, by fiscal year, and pending at the end of each year beginning with 1941—Continued 
PRIVATE CIVIL CASES 


SSS tes eeesesesiseeesoeasososhnpsotsomnpenenennnstionenasneiniin ounce a 














Fiscal year Commenced prion —s Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- Pending 
une 30 nated June 30 nated | June 30 
2, 395 2, 276 2,949 || 1947 3, 645 1, 759 4,706 || 1953 a e , = aan 
‘ 2, 949 |) 1947._--..----.--.-. be » 706 |} 1953.......- eseteen 4, 400 3, 975 9, 3 

2, po > — 2, 4 aan lia debpeawinmuajeunenes * oe 2, 270 hy FAR I onbn saline coed | 3, 697 4, 199 i 383 

; : ae eee... : ’ - Tees | a ye 3, 543 3, 96% 8, 46 
1,888 | 1, 805 2, 467 || 1960. —-- =a. 8,836 3,211 8268 || 1980222202022 2020 aoei | 5702 6. 762 

; ; POR IOME. sae , 697 : STORIE ha roe occa | 4, 850 4, 351 7, 26 
1, 665 1, 366 Fp OUTTA, cnn cnnnnnn 4,050 3, 766 8, 960 1958 (3 quarters) ____! 4,190 2, 741 x ne 








9. ro ° oe ace ° ° . ° : 
TasLE 2.— U.S. civil cases and criminal cases commenced and ao by fiscal year, and pending at the end of each year beginning 
with 1941 . 


U.S. CIVIL CASES (UNITED STATES A PARTY) 


{Price and rent control cases are in parentheses '] 
































; ett ee 
Fiscal year Commenced } Termi- Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | -Pending Fiseal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 nated June 30 nated June 30 
| | I | | A ne ee f =e —}— | — -_— — SS , 
1, 202 1, 147 1, 138 |} 1948____- i ceeeb te 1,594 (172)| 2,877 4,110 ¢ 
761 : 1, 052 847 || 1949._.__.----------| 1,463 (254)} 2.113 3, 460 oa vane ha 
972 (66) 800 1,019 || 1950._....----__----| 1,374 (245) 1, 963 2, 871 940 1, 075 1, 308 
2, 664 (1,160)| 1,673 % O80} 198822200. 35-8. 1, 249 (3)} 1,648 2, 472 701 ” 137 1, 272 
5,011 (2,782)| 3, 684 3,337 || 1952._......-.____-- 1,403 (75) 1, 407 2, 468 : 
4,827 (1,866)| 3, 550 4,614 || 1953... __- 1,471 (103) 1, 556 2, 383 
3,728 (1,000)} 2, 949 Kae 200628 1, 106 1, 383 2, 106 
| 





——$——$_ ————— 


CRIMINAL CASES 


{Cases transferred are not included in ‘““Commenced” and ‘“Terminated”’ columns} 




















Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- Pending 
nated June 30 nated June 30 nated June 30 
| — ia. — I ea oe 
Ee 1,095 1,091 Lie tp 1008.5. .-...<2-522.5- 933 1,148 | i... eee eee 999 1, 266 697 
SR a chains os cite nsineses 1,150 1,123 1,068 eee ees 869 933 OE Wh sti dcttine 910 1,122 508 
Stash Ah won ccowe 1,189 1,211 Se FF Wine annnnconnecce 987 826 de rr a 934 899 76 
I tediver aS neces 1, 471 1, 512 1,005 |j 1951._---- tivabanae 940 903 798 || 1958 (3 quarters) _-_- 700 755 569 
Te  asiine 1, 506 1, 565 wt eee 970 882 GD © eens cecicecccielen  oobsnenddslioesatabeel «alta 
CN i rs cies 1, 266 1, 481 731 1,033 908 Ro 8 eer I iets edae elias capella Abbie ss dal sda aaa 
aa 17317] 1,357 730 || 1954....-...-....... 924| 1,109 921 | 








| Price and rent control cases are separately listed from 1943 to 1953. In many of these years they constituted a large proportion of all civil cases commenced although they 
required on the average a relatively small proportion of court time per case for disposition. They are included in the figure which they follow. 


TABLE 3.—Cases commenced per judgeship 
































Total civil cases Private civil cases | Criminal cases (less Total civil cases Private civil cases | Criminal cases (less 
Number immigration) ? Number immigration) ? 
Fiscal | of judge- 35 ees _ ail Fiscal of judge- |__ 
year ships year ships 
New National New National New National New National New National New National 
York j average ! York | average! York average ! York |faverage'} York |average'| York | average! 
southern southern southern southern southern southern 
13 2 164 184 82 84 153 || 1950. ___--- 16 326 222 240 113 61 116 
13 214 168 155 77 88 161 annie 16 309 204 231 lll 56 106 
13 227 158 152 58 90 174 }} 1062....... 16 341 236 253 126 60 112 
12 379 169 157 56 121 184 |} 1953._-.--- 16 367 261 275 146 63 114 
12 558 295 141 57 124 176 |i 1954....... 18 267 210 205 127 49 103 
12 541 321 139 7 105 142 || 1955. .....- 18 251 212 197 126 52 104 
12 614 271 304 109 108 134 |} 1966_.._.-.- 18 280 225 226 135 43 102 
12 491 205 359 117 77 123 |} 1957....-.- 18 322 236 269 151 48 105 
12 448 238 326 121 71 123 





Bc nce eee ene ta Reece nated ii 
‘Immigration cases have been eliminated from this table because they occur in 2 This column includes 86 districts for 1949 and thereafter; 84 districts before 1949. 
volume in only 5 districts on the Mexican border and because the average judicial 


time per case for their disposition is small, 


TABLE 4.—Southern District of New York— Time elapsing in civil cases tried ! 
ic a gg: pn er i gp ma an et gare ai 
Median interval | Median interval Median interval | Median interval | Median interval | Median interval 
in months from in months from 














in months from | in months from in months from | in months from r ; r 
filing to dis- issue to trial filing to dis- issue to trial filing to dis- issue to trial 
Num- position Num- position Num- position 
Fiscal | ber of Fiscal ber of be Fiscal ber of 
year cases year cases year cases “ ¥ : 
tried New Na- New Na- tried New Na- New Na- tried New Na- New Na- 
York tional York tional York tional York tional York tional York tional 
south- |median| south- | median south- |median| south- | median south- |median| south- | median 
ern ern ern ern ern ern 
Sets bak = ance fe reeds tn, noes tan 
1945..... 340 15. 2 9.0 8.2 5.3 1950_.... 249 32. 4 11.2 21.1 6.7 1954..... 298 45.0 13. 5 35.9 8.1 
1946____. 325 16.0 8.9 10. 1 5.0 Bee <0 380 * 35. 4 12.2 28. 5 7.3 1955_-..- 391 45.9 14.6 34.8 9.1 
mac 77 17.9 9.0 11.4 5.1 DOtEes« 258 41.2 12.1 33.1 7.0 1956... 441 39.3 15.4 30.3 10.3 
i 311 22.5 9.9 15.1 5.8 || 1953..... 291 47.3 12.4 37.2 7.4 1957_.... 407 28. 8 14.2 17.4 9.0 
1949... ___ 313 25.7 10.4 18.8 5.9 


ere terminated during the year, excluding land condemnation, habeas 
n 25 cases were terminated after trial. For the year 1953 and 


1 The median time intervai in months is computed for the civil cases in which a trial was held, which w 
) on the basis of the number of cases terminated after trial for 


corpus, and forfeiture proceedings. No median interval is shown for the years 1945 through 1952 where less tha: 
subsequent years, where there were less than 25 cases terminated after trial, a median is listed with an asterisk (* 
the last 2 years, provided there were 25 such cases for the 2 years. 
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TABLE 5.—Cases commenced per judgeship in this district and in 86 districts, by nature of suit, fiscal year 1956 















































86 dis- New | 86 dis. 
tricts York, | tricts 
southern 
i : Civil cases—Continued Civil cases—Continued 
Oi otal cases U.S. cases—Continued Private cases—Continued 
——— eT U.S. defendant...........__- 18 Federal question—Continued 
U.S. cases —-— 2 
Oe aA RT Enjoin Federal agencies. 3 GN ioe oa caccensks 3 
Fe TE ee genen— nas Ha = aueas 3 Other Federal question - ll 7 
J : Tort Claims Act........ 4 ———S> _ >= 
, 8S plaintiff... Sakai os chon onacne 5 Diversity of citizenship - - -_- 61 90 
a 4 Other U.S. defendant -__. 3 since 
Land condemnation. --- =——=—== PIRES onc mnccesee 3 15 
Fair Labor Standards Private cases: Other contracts.-.......- 20 16 
Se | Federal question__._......-- 33 TON CEE rien cectoscetanncen 3 
Other enforcement suits- —_—— Personal injury (motor 
Food and Drug Act-...- Cope... ook. scncens 1 WR nica ccknseones 9 33 
I etn Employers’ Liability Personal injury (other) -- 25 17 
Other forfeitures and Siictiknicnieaanaennced 6 Other diversity......... 5 5 
es Fair Labor Standards = =—— 
Negotiable instruments - Mott ese bed leben] sncnseowse 1 ROR ont edierccnnwees 55 ll 
Other contracts. .......- Habeas corpus..........]........-- 3 nena , ; | 
Other U.S. plaintiff_.__- PN BG scennctcisicc sitions 10 || Criminal cases (less immigration) -.. 44 102 
TABLE 6.—Civil and criminal trials commenced 
BY FISCAL YEAR PER JUDGESHIP 
Total Civil Criminal Total trials Civil Criminal 
Fiscal trials eee Dem ae ia Number 
year com- Fiscal of judge- . 
menced Total | Nonjury Jury Total | Nonjury; Jury year ships New National| New | National New | National 
iccieieaiaiell inceimmcipaaiicie ail ial as eee ia silliness “a York |average'} York j|average!} York | average! 
southern southern southern 
442 372 242 130 70 8 a a ee ca 
372 283 169 114 89 24 65 
332 251 150 101 81 17 64 1951....... 16 28 39 23 28 4 ll 
408 318 224 94 90 12 — 16 23 40 18 27 6 13 
559 412 264 148 147 29 de 16 21 44 16 29 5 15 
605 463 257 206 142 38 i. ee 18 23 40 18 25 5 15 
565 410 202 208 155 58 ao 18 31 41 23 26 8 15 
en i ctraes 18 34 43 26 29 8 14 
Se aseckw 18 31 40 23 27 9 13 


1This column includes 86 districts. 


TaBie 7.—Civil cases pending on June 30, 1956 
PER JUDGESHIP 


Cases pending Cases pending 


Cases pending 




















per judgeship per judgeship per judgeship 
Nature of suit Nature of suit Nature of suit 
New Na- New Na- New Na- 
York tional York tional York tional 
southern | aver- southern | aver- southern | aver- 
age age age 
Total civil cases..............- 456 236 || United States defendant___....-___- 50 28 || Diversity of citizenship._..._...... 98 | 98 
a I sos wniach ieee 80 74 ‘Tort Clatens Act... oo5 5. onsen 7 7 III hice akc cienculite paeaap 5 ll 
Private civil cases................... 376 162 MINS oc onlin ancien ecane 10 8 Other contracts. .........<c.<e. 27 20 
: [Ss Other United States defendant. 33 13 a OE a 1 3 
United States plaintiff._.........__- 30 4 5 y > | | Personal injury (motor vehicle). 15 34 
Federal question _........__- . 165 44 Personal injury (other). ........ 40 21 
Land condemnation -_.__....... 1 14 —— —_—-— Other diversity................. 10 9 
pics nimeniivinanenee ieanieibagir D Kstcadicn PN ices eee Remon: 6 2 Be eee 
Other enforcement suits_....._.- 13 5 a 6 Ry ND Sd et ce eet 114 20 
Forfeitures and penalties......__ | 2 4 Federal Employers’ Liability : 
Negotiable instruments-__-___.-- 1 8 icdtndeidintind emacinecenntindegiind 14 8 
Other contracts................- 6 9 NUNES asc. ccdobeaukccauener 112 16 
Other United States plaintiff--__- 6 7 RR ee a 12 5 
= | SSE Other Federal question._____._- 15 ll 


AGE OF CIVIL CASES 
cess Sse seep rissa fener esosdboinsccsacssesesessoeunemaplnsy po pei ese scene peeteasesesisasaismsasiaialis 
Age of civil cases pending 







































Total a 
Jurisdiction pending en fa 
Less than | 6 months lto2 2to3 3 to 4 4to5 5 years 
6 months | tol year years years years years and over 
I i a a li ae TS 8, 205 2, 303 1, 431 460 
A a 4,443 | 276 192, 983 
Be 543 74 | 54 63 
RN nS ig St cis citnpe a stailiplobioaisdaniieesaoininizccevtpcdiens! 900 202 138 1» 
Ce ee ds cecbuenaee 6,762] «20271 «1,239 a 
Federal question................... 2, 962 950 618 649 i 
SOP AE QUOSTION . .. .-~ oon nanan anew nn annen ann an-n nnn ennn------------ 7. e 308 100 
i a a a ala is insie caeeeeemmensdelivpgpnsoemminioainecas 1, 757 55 35 
Ad A ees shh RN i ADRS Da : 7 ras 314 355 209 87 
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THE JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF THE U.S. District 
CourT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
York, FEBRUARY 12, 1957 


There are six judgeships provided for the 
US. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York, which has headquarters 
at Brooklyn. The jurisdiction of the court 
embraces Staten Island and Long Island 
and concurrent with the southern district the 
waters within Bronx and New York Coun- 
ties. The Judicial Code of 1911 provided two 
judgeships for the district, a third judgeship 
was authorized as temporary in 1922, two 
more judgeships were provided in 1929, and 
in 1935 the temporary judgeship created in 
1922 was made permanent and a sixth judge- 
ship was added. There has been no increase 
in judgepower for the district in more than 
20 years. 

The civil business of the court has not 
increased materially since the prewar period 
as shown in table 1, attached, and in the 
postwar period the number of filings has been 
remarkably steady. A slight decrease in 
business during the war years was followed 
by a sharp rise in civil filings in 1945, 1946, 
and 1947, as the result of a large volume of 
price- and rent-control litigation. Since then 
the 1,383 civil cases filed in 1948 and the 
1,384 filed in 1955 have been the years with 
the peak loads. In the fiscal year 1956 there 
were 1,185 civil cases commenced, compared 
with 1,272 in 1941, the last year before 
World War II. 

During the war years one and often two 
judges from this district sat regularly in 
the Southern District of New York, but the 
docket conditions in Brooklyn have prevent- 
ed this in recent years. Since 1945 the pend- 
ing civil cases in the eastern district have 
increased rapidly. In 1947 the figure was 
2,200 where it remained for about 3 years 
and in 1951 increased to 2,400. At the end 
of the fiscal year 1956 there were 2,588 civil 
cases pending in the district including 1,801 
private civil cases. The condition of the 
dockets appears from the following table in 
showing the number of cases pending on the 
trial calendars of the court in the last 10 
years: 


Cases pending on the civil and admiralty 
trial calendars, eastern district of New 
York 
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A reduction in civil cases pending on the 
calendars in the first 7 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year is the result of a successful 
calendar call which has cleared away some 
deadwood and has resulted in the settle- 
ment of other suits. However, a great deal 
remains to be done, if the arrearages are to 
be cleared away within a reasonable period. 

For many years the median time intervals 
for the disposition of civil cases terminated 
after trial in the southern district were the 
longest in the country, but in 1956 the 
southern district was replaced by the Eastern 
District as the court with the longest delays. 
Many factors including the practices of the 
bar enter into the delay of litigation, but 
the median time figures take into account 
these factors in all districts. The median 
interval of 41 months from filing to dispo- 
sition of the 160 cases terminated after trial 
in the Eastern District of New York in 1956 
was two and two-thirds times as long as the 
national median of 15.4 months and the 
median time interval of 38.6 months between 
issue and trial for these same cases in 1956 
was three and three-fourths times as long 
as the national median of 10.3 months. 
Eleven years ago the majority of cases were 
being reached for trial in the eastern dis- 
trict in a little more than 6 months from the 
joinder of issue and were being disposed of 
within 15 months of the date of filing. 
Complete information on the time intervals 
for the intervening years from 1945 to 1956 
is given in table 4, attached. 

The accumulation of civil cases in this 
court at a time when the volume of litiga- 
tion has not been increasing is unusual 
and has been caused in part by a significant 
change in the character of the litigation 
handled. In the first half of the 1940-1950 
decade the private civil caseload consisted 
mostly of Admiralty litigation, which on the 
average is not time-consuming, although the 
cases tend to remain on the dockets for a 
long time due to the unavailability of wit- 
nesses who are at sea. But around 1946 a 
decline in Admiralty litigation set in, while 
other types of time-consuming private liti- 
gation began to increase. 
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handled is revealing. For example in 1945 
there were 45 Employers’ Liability Act cases 
filed in Brooklyn compared with 76 in 1956. 
Inasmuch as the Tort Claims Act did not 
exist in 1945, there were no such cases in 
that year, but there were 63 in 1956. Patent 
litigation has been and remains very heavy 
in the district. In 1956 there were 8 such 
cases commenced per judgeship compared 
with the national average of 3. The diver- 
sity caseload is below average, but the negli- 
gent personal injury suits under this juris- 
‘diction in 1956 numbered 59 per judgeship 
compared with the national average of 50 
per judge. These large caseloads contrast 
with the decline in private admiralty litiga- 
tion from 312 cases filed in 1945 to 78 in 
1956. 

The effect on the work of the district of 
the increasing volume of these time- 
consuming types of cases is evident from 
the number now pending on the dockets. 
On June 30, 1956, there were 36 Federal Tort 
Claims Act cases pending per judge in the 
eastern district compared with the national 
average of 8; there were 16 patent suits 
pending per judge compared with the 
national average of 5; and finally there were 
95 diversity negligent personal injury suits, 
other than those arising out of motor 
vehicle accidents, pending per judge com- 
pared with a national average of 21. Other 
details concerning the types and the age of 
the pending cases may be found in table 7, 
attached. 

The criminal caseload for the district has 
doubled in the last 5 years (see table 2), but 
is still somewhat below the average per 
judge nationally. Criminal cases receive 
priority and the dockets of the district are 
reasonably current, although the number of 
cases pending at the end of the year has 
also been increasing for the last 5 fiscal 
years. 

The recommendations of the judicial con- 
ference of the United States for additional 
judgeships are designed to provide sufficient 
judicial manpower to enable the courts to 
reach a condition where civil cases may be 
reached for trial within 6 months of filing. 
In order that this goal may be achieved in 

















Civil In 1947 the Federal Tort Claims Act began 
Admi- to oduce litigation against the Govern- the eastern district of New York the con- 
Total | ralty <4 . S ference has recommended that two addi- 
Non-|Jury ment which is significant in any considera- ones oa ted for this district 
jury tion of the workload of this court because ‘onal — “ ae se toa a 
ae piercer ntti “ — of the many Government installations on A Prasess-vg? dr ae : a ae be ara Zz 
December 1946___...----- 303 240 6 57 Long Island including the Brooklyn Navy deadwood from the civ a a y 
quam ue Bite te coneaeca 419 244] 114 61 yard. The amount of money in controversy settle some of the cases which have been 
Ns ce iicnnsecwans 712 309 | 152 251 : 
a 908 432 | 135 341 in some of these cases is often not large, but pending for some time had brought oo . 
Beeeene. <5. 1,053 503 | 254 296 where the Government contests the claims, reduction of 129 cases in the calendar be- 
Pe Sicakascontacc 1,149 518 | 241 390 tween June 30, 1956, and January 31, 1957. 
TE Seinen nani 1,200] 485 | 274] 540 considerable work is required on the part of | ver there were still a very large num- 
ee 1, 299 454] 319] 526 the court. . — 
imi... .......... 1, 491 405 | 417 669 ber of cases on the dockets. Complete sta- 
— fo [aes 1, 607 366 | 453 738 A comparison of the number of certain tistical tables showing the judicial business 
January 1957_....-......- ae 254 ca po types of cases filed immediately after the of the district for the last 16 fiscal years are 
war with the number presently being attached. 
EastERN Districr or New Yor«K 
TaBLE 1.—Civil cases commenced and terminated, by fiscal year, and pending at the end of each year beginning with 1941 
TOTAL CIVIL CASES 
Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year | Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 | nated June 30 nated June 30 
dic nnenwnetan 1, 272 1, 109 1, S0R it £967... -... a8 1,721 | 1,412 | ON ee 1, 251 1,073 2, 485 
DR GSn cscs canken 1, 062 1, 176 1, 109 |} 1948_______- mendes 1, 383 1, 435 | eek see St 1, 180 1, 174 2, 491 
Re siccinencaa.c 987| 1,099 997 || 1949............-... 1346} 1381] 2,156 || 1955.......-...-.-.. 1,384] Lill 2, 764 
Db keen seni 1, 007 897 | 1507 Th SO... nae 1, 198 1, 237 | gt) Gig.” aaa 1, 185 1, 361 2, 588 
RNR Se ne coe vee 2, 263 1, 955 Sy: ES 1, 266 | 971 po Ap RTE a 1, 307 1, 385 2, 510 
HR 2, 054 1, 835 | er Wee 1, 167 1, 272 2, 307 |] 1958 (3 quarters) - _-- 959 713 2, 756 
CVI——-725 


ee 







AI 


hy ein ae, 


Raters ELT 
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TABLE 1.—Civil cases commenced and terminated, by fiscal year, and pending at the end of each year beginning with 1941—Con. 
PRIVATE CIVIL CASES 











Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 

nated June 30 nated June 30 nated | June 30 
I del aliclateaicninsiiiig 7 627 I an iainat eel 735 554 JF EEE eee 741 644 1, 657 
ied aii icaarecaviearned 647 704 See BE cob cubiecdescs 862 530 Oe Fh Be cacecanstcnsnces 684 588 1, 653 
Budo ydihecudcaved 559 671 ee GD. 5 SS ni cteciabnanncte 733 613 SE MED cn ascatccagnakne 729 617 1, 765 
EEE 490 474 ta Sera 658 O44 ASE Gh EER cc aecceccuwastes 691 655 1,801 
ia § 479 IE once cos ack aading cee 808 557 od 788 897 1, 692 
EES 545 467 77 Gee has deduce 677 789 1, 560 || 1958 (3 quarters) -_-.-- 581 368 1,905 





TaBe 2.— U.S, civil cases and criminal cases commenced and terminated, by fiscal year, and pending at the end of each year 
beginning with 1941 


UNITED STATES CIVIL CASES (UNITED STATES A PARTY) 


{Price and rent control cases are in parentheses !} 














Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 nated June 30 nated June 30 
1941 ___- pbb nie 548 482 433 1947 __ ; 986 (615) 858 1, 288 1953... - 510 (41) 429 828 
1942 __- — 415 472 376 1948 _ 521 (173) 905 904 Bn care i 496 486 838 
1943. _- ; 428 (12) 428 376 1949 613 (289) 768 749 Drie sans d dosieit 655 494 999 
aes 517 (166) 423 470 = ‘ 540 7 593 696 || 1956_...--- ‘ 494 706 787 
1945____- ; --|1,725 (1, 228) 1, 476 719 1951 _- 458 ( 414 740 1957 - .-. ‘ 519 488 818 
1946 __ ‘ 1,509 (1, 111) 1, 068 1, 160 1952. 490 (s) 483 | 747 1958 (3 quarte rs)---- 378 345 851 





1 Price and rent control cases are separately Iy lated from 1968 to 1058. Inn from 1943 to 1953. In many of these years they constituted a large proportion of all civil cases commenced, although they 
required on the average a relatively small proportion of court time per case for disposition. They are included in the figure which they follow. 
CRIMINAL CASES 
(Cases transferred are not included in “Commenced” and ‘‘Terminated”’ columns} 
















































































} | | 
Fiscal year ei Commenced | Termi- Pending | Fiscal year | Commenced | Termi- Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
bo | nated June 30 | nated June 30 nated June 30 
+ + 
1941___- 259 288 a} 134 || 1947__- 5 366 422 151 1953 - -_- betiennas 237 241 101 
i dekbislein 344 260 | 218 1948 __ 338 393 107 Do as ctaietsn coe 358 289 180 
1943__ 556 515 | 259 1949__ 333 341 106 Di iinotseaminets a 408 404 189 
1944__ “| 722 724 257 || 1950. _- 266 298 ue sects onset es 488 483 209 
eee cece ideas 526 554 209 1951_ 251 265 76 ini 475 515 178 
1946__ ‘ 543 570 202 I 1952. : 230 231 93 |} 1958 (3 quarters) .. 2 204 183 
TABLE 3.—Cases commenced per judgeship 
| Total civil cases Private civil cases | Criminal cases (less Total civil cases Private civil cases | Criminal cases (less 
Number immigration) ! Number immigration) ! 
Fiscal eee be eS Ll a Pct ces te Fiscal of judge- | a i ee, sl 
year ships | year ships 
NewYork,| National |NewYork,| National |NewYork,} National NewYork,| National |NewYork,} National |NewYork,| National 
eastern | average ?| eastern | average?| eastern | average ? eastern | average ?} eastern | average ?| eastern | average? 
| | . 
Ain 6 | 212 164 121 2 43 153 _ _ Sa aare 6 200 222 110 113 44 116 
cates 6 177 168 108 77 57 Rt a 6 211 204 135 lll 41 106 
1043_.....- 6 165 158 93 58 RS 174 ee 6 195 236 113 126 38 112 
I teahiahnge 6 168 169 82 56 115 184 eccaca 6 209 261 124 7 39 114 
a 6 377 295 90 57 86 | 176 = 6 197 210 114 127 57 103 
1946... __- 6 342 321 91 79 89 | 142 i accune 6 231 212 22 126 66 104 
ita se 6 287 271 123 109 60 | 134 la 6 198 225 115 135 77 102 
1948__._. 6 231 | 205 144 117 56 | 123 1957 - ok 6 218 236 131 151 76 105 
1049. _... ] 6 224 | 238 122 121 55 | 123 am ORNS 3 ik ee ee 
1 Immigration cases have been eliminated from this table because they occur in ? This column includes 86 districts for 1949 and thereafter; 84 districts before 1949. 
volume in only 5 districts on the Mexican border and because the average judicial 
time per case for their disposition is small. 
TABLE 4.— Time elapsing in civil cases tried ! 
dl as | i l 
Median interval | Median interval | Median interval | Median interval Median interval | Median interval 
in months from in months from in months from in months from in months from in months from 
Num- filing to dis- issue to trial Num- filing to dis- issue to trial Num- filing to dis- issue to trial 
Fiscal ber of position Fiscal ber of position Fiscal ber of position 
year cases | = Pon gael year I a a Ok el year NN sa 
tried | | | tried tried 
New | Na- | New Na- | New Na- New Na- New Na- New Na- 
York, | tional am ork, tional | York, tional York, tional York, tional York, tional 
| Eastern | median Eastern | median ‘| Eastern |median| Eastern | median Eastern |median| Eastern | median 
1945___.. 116 | 14.8 9.0 | 6.3 5.3 |] 1950.....| 178 21.4] 11.2 17.9 6.7 || 1955... 86 45.1] 14.6 39.4 9.1 
1946__. YS | 18. 0 8.9 | 8.6 5.0 1951_..../ 130 15.7 12.2 20.0 7.3 1956... _- 160 41.0 15.4 38. 6 10.3 
1947__..- 98 17.3 9.0 7.9 5.1 1952__- 126 25.4 12.1 a. 7.0 1957... 74 46.7 14,2 37.2 9.0 
1948... _. 133 17.3 9.9 9.4 5.8 1953... 98 32. 6 12.4 28. 5 7.4 
1949___ 170 21.8 10. 4 | 13.5 5.9 1954___. 108 39. 5 13. 5 34. 2 8.1 
! | 














! The median time interval in months is computed for the civil cases in which a trial was held, which were terminated during the year, excluding land condemnation, habeas 
corpus, and forfeiture proceedings. No median interval is shown for the years 1945 through 1952 where less than 25 cases were terminated after trial. For the year 1953 and 
subsequent years, where there were less than 25 cases terminated after trial, a median is listed with an asterisk (*) on the basis of the number of cases terminated after trial for 
the last 2 years, provided there were 25 such cases for the 2 years. 
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TaBiE 5.—Cases commenced per judgeship in this district and in 86 districts, by nature of suit, fiscal year 1956 






































































































































































New 86 dis- New 86 dis- 
York, tricts York, tricts 
eastern eastern 
eee tee. ee 
Civil cases: Civil cases—Continued Civil cases—Continued 
ORs. As: chnennudenes omits 198 225 U.S. eases—Continued Private cases—Continued 
— U.S. defendant. ............ 23 18 Diversity of citizenship... 
NG noc nwacmensadnsae 82 90 
Private cases...............- 115 135 Enjoin Federal agencies_ 7 3 Insurance........ 
Habeas corpus--_.......- 2 3 Other contracts 
U.S. cases: . Tort claims Act 1l 4 Real property —...<. |. ee 
a, een nc oson ee 54 73 Tax suits___.._. 4 5 Personal injury (motor 
— Other U.S. defendant... 5 3 WORMED - carecinentin -e 
Land condemnation - - -- 1 4 Personal injury (other) ~ 
Fair Labor Standards Private cases: Other diversity. -........ 
WS St te Soa 6 2 Federal question............ 33 
Other enforcement suits. 2 2 A Gunianiiee <p at eo 
ae 7 Drug Act-..-- 6 ‘ A “einen 1 
Me ee ca ocackadl ~mployers’ t Criminal cases (less immigration) -_. 
Other forfeitures and SRisiniownitcewm A J 6 a , 
DOANE. .ncnsediccne 3 5 Fair Labor Standards 
Negotiable instruments_ 10 25 a 1 
Other contracts... ...... 17 21 Teeee wees. 2. c.. 5-925... 3 
Other U.S. plaintiff_.... 9 8 Pea 82 33523.) 10 
Miller Act......—......- 2 
i | RE 3 
Other Federal question - 7 
TABLE 6.—Civil and criminal trails commenced 
BY FISCAL YEAR PER JUDGESHIP 
Total Civil Criminal 
Fiscal trials Number 
year com- Fiscal of judge- 
menced Jury Total | Nonjury| Jury year ships 
Eh ens-~ 141 123 61 18 2 16 
a 139 117 68 22 8 14 
A 114 103 57 ll 5 @ Mii. 6 39 28 il 
1954....... 165 123 51 42 10 =! eee 6 40 27 13 
Bcces< 145 107 32 38 5 | a eS 6 4h 29 15 
Pe iietrtteoeen 197 160 84 37 5 , a. ere 6 40) 25 15 
Bi atienns 144 103 39 41 12 @ Mein 6 41 26 15 
ss cide 6 8 29 14 
WOES diceweest 6 40 27 13 
iThis column includes 86 districts. 
TABLE 7.—Civil cases pending on June 30, 1956 
PER JUDGESHIP 
Cases ding Cases pending Cases pending 
per judgeship per judgeship per judgeship 
Nature of suit Nature of suit Nature of suit 
New Na- New Na- 
York, tional York, tional 
eastern aver- eastern aver- 
age age 
. 4 4 i ae TOE th Ri G MelemGanh., «onccnca~siemakoues 73 27 | Diversity of citizenship 
a RO ONNNS 5... .cbcecictices 74 Tort Claims Act-_. 36 7 Insuranee._........... 
Private civil cases. ........-...- 162 Tewewite.. 31. 9 8 Other contracts... 
—— Other U.S. defendan 29 13 Real property 
UPI coon cnescncccanioced 46 a Personal injury (motor vehi 
—_——— Federal question 89 44 Personal injury (other) 
Land condemnation. .......---- 14 Other diversity. .....<......---- 
at Nea ai, te at Den canine baceabidiials Antitrust__.. 1 2 
Other enforcement suits........- 5 OI i chines ccsnnirn atin 3 1 | Adabveliy sc... 565 chin ies 
Forfeitures and penalties 4 Federal Employees Liability 
Negotiable instruments. .....-.-. & Act 32 8 
Other contracts. ................ 9 18 16 
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[From the New York Times, June 1, 1960] 
More JupGEes NEEDED 


There is one bill in Congress designed to 
fill an urgent need about which there is no 
dispute—nor any controversy about the way 
the measure would meet the need. Nor can 
there be any other bill on which Congress 
has a less valid reason to delay action, already 
delayed inexcusably long. We refer to the 
“ominibus bill” (H.R. 6159) providing for 45 
new judgeships in the Federal circuit and 
district courts. 

For many years the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, highest authority in the 
country on court administration, has been 
calling for new judgeships to reduce the 
backlog of cases—a backlog that so delays 
action at some places as “to threaten an ac- 
tual breakdown in the administration of jus- 
tice itself,” as Supreme Court Justice Bren- 
nan has said. The Conference now urges 54 
new places on the Federal bench. But Con- 
gress has yet to act at all. H.R. 6159 is still 
immobilized in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Attorney General Rogers has now gone 
further than he has before to facilitate the 
passage of the bill. Last fall he promised 
that if the bill was passed an equal number 
of Democrats and Republicans would be 
named to fill the new places on the bench. 
Now he pledges that no nominations of 
Democrats would be made without approval 
of their party’s leadership. Mr. Rogers has 
even said he would not object to a provision 
in the bill—if the measure could be passed 
now—that it would not take effect until 
next year. The President elected next fall 
could then appoint all the new judges. 

Much better from the public point of view 
would be for Congress to pass the bill as it 
is, and fast, and for President Eisenhower to 
make as many appointments as he can, on 
the 50-50 basis, before his term runs out. 
Better yet would be an amendment to in- 
crease the new judgeships to 54, as the Judi- 
cial Conference urges. 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SPEAKS 
ON US. POLICY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there was 
published in last night’s edition of the 
Washington Evening Star a column 
written by David Lawrence, which shows 
the President’s forbearance and firm- 
ness in his speech on U.S. policy. I ask 
unanimous consent that the column be 
printed in the ReEcorp, and that there 
also be printed in the REcorpD a second 
column written by David Lawrence in re- 
lation to “Stevenson’s Presummit In- 
terview; Views on Postelection Shift 
in United States Seen Linked to Khru- 
shchev Blowup,” and a column entitled 
“The Great Divide Not Paying Off,” 
written by Gould Lincoln. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT STATES Our CASE—EISEN- 
HOWER’S FORBEARANCE AND FIRMNESS IN 
SPEECH ON U.S. PoLicy HELD LAUDABLE 

(By David Lawrence) 

What a contrast there is between the ill- 
mannered and abusive outbursts of a per- 
sonal nature emitted by Nikita Khrushchev 
in the last 10 days and the calm and re- 
strained address which President Eisenhower 
delivered last night to the American people. 

Forbearance in the face of an adversary’s 
insults is a Christian virtue that is not 
always easy to maintain. But the President 
showed he was above the sort of controversy 
indulged in by the Soviet Premier in his 
unprecedented attack on the Chief Executive 
of another state. 
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Never in the annals of diplomacy, so far 
as this writer can recall, has any interna- 
tional conference yielded such intemperate 
language and such utter disregard of the 
amenities of states in their relations with 
each other. 

But Mr. Eisenhower, while not condoning 
this, plainly decided not to allow any sen- 
sitiveness because of an affront against him 
personally to be influential in setting a 
course that might lead to an estrangement 
as between the people of the United States 
and the Soviet people. 

The President frankly told the full details 
of the U-2 incident and explained why, in 
the interest of possibly saving the life of 
the pilot, it was necessary for a few hours to 
cover up some of the facts. Certainly this 
should brush aside many of the criticisms 
and focus attention on the main issue, which 
Mr. Eisenhower described when he said: 

“Our safety, and that of the free world, de- 
mand, of course, effective systems for gather- 
ing information about the military capabili- 
ties of other powerful nations, especially 
those that make a fetish of secrecy. This in- 
volves many techniques and methods. In 
these times of vast military machines and 
nuclear-tipped missiles, the ferreting out of 
this information is indispensable to free 
world security. This has long been one of 
my most serious preoccupations. It is part 
of my grave responsibiilty, in the overall 
problem of protecting the American people, 
to guard ourselves and our allies against 
suprise attack.” 

The President stressed the fact that Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev knew about the U-2 
flights when he visited the United States last 
September but raised no question then. As 
for discontinuance of the flights after Fran- 
cis Powers was downed, Mr. Eisenhower made 
it clear that this particular type of operation 
now is no longer necessary. Obviously the 
new satellites currently in the latest stages 
of development can take care of the same 
needs of aerial inspection. Evidently the 
Soviets have never objected to space satel- 
lites because they themselves use them. 

The President, moreover, answered effec- 
tively the question of why the flights were 
made just before a summit meeting. He 
said: 

“The plain truth is this: When a nation 
needs intelligence activity, there is no time 
when vigilance can be relaxed. Incidentally 
from Pearl Harbor we learned that even nego- 
tiation itself can be used to conceal prepar- 
ations for a surprise attack.” 

The tragedy of Pearl Harbor is still fresh 
in the minds of the American people, so many 
of whose sons were lost in the war which we 
were compelled to enter in December 1941. 
Proper collection and use of intelligence in- 
formation might have frustrated the conspir- 
acy of the Japanese militarists. 

But Mr. Eisenhower said something even 
more to the point as he declared it was ob- 
vious that Mr. Khrushchev was bent on tor- 
pedoing the summit conference and upon 
canceling the invitation for the President’s 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

But, notwithstanding all the boorish di- 
plomacy of Mr. Khrushchev, the President 
still wants to “continue businesslike dealings 
with the Soviet leaders on outstanding is- 
sues, and improve the contacts between our 
own and the Soviet peoples, making clear 
that the path of reason and commonsense 
is still open if the Soviets will but use it.” 

Thus, the President announces that ne- 
gotiations for a ban on nuclear tests and for 
some disarmament agreement will be con- 
tinued at Geneva. Also, the President ap- 
peals to the American people and Congress 
when he says “the zigs and zags of the 
Kremlin cannot be allowed to disturb our 
worldwide programs and purposes.” He fa- 


vors a continuation of the military and for- 
eign aid programs, particularly economic as- 
sistance to smaller countries which can be- 
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come victims of Communist infiltration if 
they are not able to meet their economic 
crises. For the Communists exploit eco- 
nomic distress and foment discontent for 
their own political purposes. 

The speech was a model of restraint under 
conditions that might otherwise have in- 
creased rather than decreased world tensions, 
especially if there had been a reply in kind 
to the provocative outbursts of Mr. Khru- 
shchev in Paris. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s address will please our 
allies because he has remained firm, polite, 
and yet forceful in expressing our overall 
purposes and in describing so earnestly the 
goals of peace which the Western World seeks 
to attain. 

STEVENSON’S PRESUMMIT INTERVIEW—VIEWS 

ON POSTELECTION SHIFT IN UNITED STATES 

SEEN LINKED TO KHRUSHCHEV BLOWUP 


(By David Lawrence) 


To what extent has Nikita Khrushchey 
been encouraged by prominent Democrats in 
this country to believe that it is no longer 
worth while to negotiate with President 
Eisenhower because a Democratic adminis- 
tration is coming into power next January, 
when presumably things would be easier for 
the Soviets? 

This question may become as important 
as the one the Democrats have raised in 
blaming the President for the collapse of 
the summit conference. In fact, Adlai Ste- 
venson was quoted in an interview published 
in Paris on the eve of the conference as 
promising that major changes in foreign 
policy would come after the November elec- 
tions in this country. 

Mr. Stevenson at first denied that he gave 
the interview to the Paris newspaperman, 
Robert Boulay, but the next day he admitted 
it and said the French visitor at his home 
wasn’t very good with his English and doubt- 
less misinterpreted what was said. The Sen- 
ate recently had a spirited debate over what 
was supposed to have been said by Mr. Ste- 
venson in the same interview. 

This correspondent published the Steven- 
son denials, but now is in receipt of a letter 
from Howard N. Fowler, managing editor of 
the Mansfield (Mass.) News, which throws 
new light on the controversy. He writes: 

“Robert Boulay was in the United States 
on a tour arranged by Mr. William Hadley, 
Jr., of the Governmental Affairs Institute, 
Washington. As a former Mansfieldian, Had- 
ley is an acquaintance of mine. He asked if 
I would host Boulay for a few days to enable 
the visitor to get a little of the flavor of small- 
town American grassroots. I accepted. 

“Be assured, Boulay does speak fluent Eng- 
lish, although this was his first visit to the 
United States. He lived in my home 4 days, 
was introduced to many of my friends, and 
was found to be a most interesting and ar- 
ticulate fellow at a small dinner which I 
hosted. 

“Almost instantly upon his arrival at Bos- 
ton’s Logan Airfield, Boulay expressed grave 
concern over an interview he had with Adlai 
Stevenson. He repeated to me many times 
this concern. 

“First, he was concerned because, in effect, 
Stevenson had said to Boulay, ‘This is off 
the record,’ and in the same interview com- 
mented, ‘I’m not telling you anything I 
haven't said a thousand times before.’ 

“The inclosed copy of our News has a brief 
reference to Boulay’s concern. Boulay told 
several of us here that he asked Stevenson if 
he could foresee change in American foreign 
policy. Boulay reported that Stevenson said 
without hesitation, ‘drastic change.’ 

“Boulay said he pressed Stevenson for 
amplification. Stevenson said he would 
gradually withdraw American troops from 
Germany. 

“Stevenson told Boulay, or plainly inferred, 
that he is not averse to compromise with 
Russia and concessions in the nuclear field. 
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In the short time Boulay was in Mansfield, 
during which he dined one evening with me, 
a ranking lawyer, a New England business 
executive, a greenhouse operator, a radio sta- 
tion president and others, he left the im- 
on of being a very serious-minded chap, 
well educated, very well read, unusually con- 
versant with world affairs, and very much 
disturbed by what Stevenson said. As he 
left my home for the ride to Boston for his 
departure, he continued to ask, ‘What can I 
do?’ and he continued: ‘If I print what 
Stevenson said to me, I could stir great con- 
cern in France; it would be bad, perhaps.’ 

“If I am a fair judge of newsmen, after 
40 years’ service myself, Boulay is a dedi- 
cated reporter who very likely heard what 
Adlai had to say with complete under- 
standing.” 

The April 21 issue of the Mansfield News 
quoted Mr. Boulay as saying he had impor- 
tant information which he was forced to 
“sit on” because of his off-the-record pledge 
with Mr. Stevenson. When Mr. Boulay got to 
Paris, he evidently made up his mind that, 
just as American Senators and Representa- 
tives often “leak’’ to the press information 
from confidential off-the-record sessions and 
justify this as being in the public interest, 
he would do the same. 

So the Paris-Presse published the interview 
in detail, and Nikita Khrushchev read it be- 
fore the Paris conference began. In fact, he 
paraphrased one of the quotations in a 
speech he delivered a few days later. 

The Kremlin has for many months been 
given to understand by leading Democrats in 
this country, through their published utter- 
ances, that if a Democratic administration 
comes into power, things will be better for 
the Moscow regime. What the Kremlin 
doesn’t understand, however, is that all this 
is largely just partisan politics and that, if 
the Democrats do win the Presidency, their 
foreign policy probably will not differ much 
from that of the preceding administration. 
It does illustrate perhaps the lack of co- 
ordination among the Democratic leaders 
just now and their faulty sense of timing 
as they continue to harp on their own Gov- 
ernment’s alleged mistakes in the U-2 
incident. 

THe Great DivipE Not PAyING OFF 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


The Soviet hard line, voiced by Russian 
Premier Khrushchev and Russian Defense 
Minister Malinovsky, has two purposes. 
First, to divide the United States and its 
allies. Second, to divide the American peo- 
ple. So far, the evidence is that their saber- 
rattling and threats of using their rockets 
have failed to divide the United States, Brit- 
ain, France, and the rest of the allies. But 
Mr. Khrushchev’s tirades, his wrecking of the 
Paris summit conference, his attacks on 
President Eisenhower because of the U-2 
flights over Russia, his declared unwilling- 
ness to confer and to deal with the Presi- 
dent, his rejection of Vice President Nixon 
as an Eisenhower successor with whom he 
would deal have certainly divided American 
aspirants for the Presidency. 

Vice President Nixon, the almost certain 
Republican candidate for President, has hit 
back strongly at Mr. Khrushchev and the 
Soviet for their attacks on President Eisen- 
hower—and the United States. Three of the 
four leading possibilities for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, however, have at- 
tacked President Eisenhower and his han- 
dling of the U-2 intelligence flights almost 
as viciously as the Russian has done. The 
three are Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, who 
sounded off first; Senator Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts and Senator Symington of Mis- 
souri. Senator JoHNSON of Texas, majority 
leader, on the contrary stands for a united 
America against the Russian attacks on 
President Eisenhower and this country. He 
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says emphatically and bluntly he is not go- 
ing to play Khrushchev’s game for him. 

No charge is made against the Democratic 
leaders by responsible Republicans that they 
are traitors to the country. Indeed, U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., has warned the Russians, 
including Foreign Minister Gromyko, they 
will find that a Democrat, if elected Presi- 
dent next November, will budge no more to 
Soviet attacks and threats than does Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The Republicans do 
charge that these Democratic leaders (Ste- 
venson, Kennedy, and Symington) are 
stupidly playing Mr. Khrushchev’s game— 
which Senator JOHNSON has said he will not 
do. And by so doing, they are dividing the 
American people, and creating an unfortu- 
nate impression abroad, at a time when na- 
tional unity is of paramount importance. 


VOTE-SEEKING MANEUVER 


The attacks by the three Democratic 
aspirants for the Presidency are aimed at Mr. 
Eisenhower and the Republican administra- 
tion to gain votes. These gentlemen be- 
lieve they have found an issue (which they 
very much needed) to carry one of them 
to victory at the polls next November. They 
have the backing of Democratic National 
Committee Chairman Paul M. Butler and 
the Democratic Advisory Council. It is 
questionable, however, that a majority of 
the American people will see it their way. 
The American people are not likely to relish 
a suggestion, raised by Senator KENNEDY, 
that President Eisenhower might have 
voiced his regrets to Premier Khrushchev 
over the U-2 flights—to Khrushchev, who 
demanded an apology from the President 
and the punishment of those involved in 
sending the planes over Russia. Nor will 
the charge by Senator SyMINGTON that the 
President has subjected the United States 
to humiliation sit well. They do not believe 
the national honor has been downgraded by 
the President’s efforts to see that no “Pearl 
Harbor” sneak attack is ever made by the 
Communists on ‘this country. Mr. Steven- 
son’s attacks on the President and his han- 
dling of the U-2 incident ran almost on all 


fours with those of the Russian Premier. 


SEEKS TO SCARE AMERICANS 


Mr. Khrushchev has undertaken to scare 
the American people into electing a Presi- 
dent who will be satisfactory to him—and 
flatly said that it will not be Mr. Nixon. 
The American people have not relished 
attempts by foreign dignitaries to mingle 
in their domestic politics—especially in the 
election of a President. It is noticeable 
that in one of his recent addresses Mr. 
Khrushchev has stolen a page from 
the Democratic notebook—the Democratic 
charge so often repeated that President 
Eisenhower puts golf ahead of his conduct 
of the business of the country. 

When the whole picture comes into full 
view, what will be the political effect on the 
coming nominations and the election in 
November? It is possible that LyNpoNn 
JOHNSON has sensed the sentiment of the 
American people far better than his oppo- 
nents for the Democratic nomination. Cer- 
tainly, his sound view of the aims of Mr. 
Khrushchev is finding support in many 
quarters. And like Senator JoHNSON, Amer- 
icans do not like to see their President 
kicked around and insulted by any foreign 
ruler. A Democrat who seems to be playing 
Mr. Khrushchev's game, by taking much the 
same position as the Russian, who seems to 
be willing to be his kind of American Presi- 
dent, runs the risk of being labeled “Khru- 
shchev’s boy” in the coming campaign. 

The politics of the situation, with Mr. 
Khrushchev shooting at him, should not 
harm Mr. Nrxon, who has been anathema to 
the Communists and to their fellow travelers 
for a long time—since the days when he in- 
sisted on producing the facts on which Alger 
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Hiss was convicted. Further, he stood up 
to Mr. Khrushchev during his visit to Russia 
last year in a manner which gained the 
Russian no glory. It merely infuriated Mr. 
Khrushchev. Nor should the politics of the 
situation harm Senator JOHNSON’s aspira- 
tions for the Democratic nomination. On 
the contrary, he already is widely applauded 
for his attitude. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, David 
Lawrence in his column relating to 
“Stevenson’s Presummit Interview,” 
says, in part: 

It does illustrate perhaps the lack of co- 
ordination among the Democratic leaders 
just now and their faulty sense of timing as 
they continue to harp on their own Govern- 
ment’s alleged mistakes in the U-2 incident. 


Mr. President, it is my privilege to be 
a member of the subcommittee which 
has been investigating the U-2 incident, 
and so forth, and I personally feel that 
the President’s speech and the testimony 
of the witnesses who have appeared thus 
far clearly show what are the real issues. 
The real issues do not concern mistakes 
which might have been made, or those 
things which were called mistakes in the 
beginning, in relation to what took place 
when we did not know what took place. 
The real mistakes are attributable to Mr. 
Khrushchev, who, before he went to 
Paris, had made up his mind he was go- 
ing to blow the conference sky high. 
There is not any question about that. 

In my humble opinion, it is a very 
serious matter to attribute mistakes to 
Officers in this Government. For in- 
stance, it has been said by the chairman 
of the committee that, in his opinion, 
the President made a mistake when he 
assumed responsibility. That informa- 
tion went all over the country. I wish to 
say for the Recorp that in my opinion 
the President did not make any mistake. 
When the President of the United States 
tells the truth, it is no mistake, and it 
might be the beginning of a new day 
in our foreign policy in dealing with 
other nations. 

My own experience so far also demon- 
strates the truth of what I have said. 
Last night I was visiting with a group 
of people from other countries. They 
made very plain that one of the reasons 
Khrushchev did not dare to let the Presi- 
dent come to Russia was that Khru- 
shchev knew the President’s salesman- 
ship. He did not want his people to 
come in contact with that salesmanship. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak on 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The Senator 
from Wisconsin has the floor. 





THE SUMMIT FAILURE AND TEN- 
SIONS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the pro- 
vocative conduct of Mr. Khrushchev at 
the summit meeting, as well as his re- 
cent bombastic denunciations of the 
United States, are attributed by him to 
the U-2 incident. Yet many experi- 
enced political observers know that this 
is only too simple an explanation. 

If Mr. Khrushchev would have been 
seriously interested in a disarmament 
conference—no U-2 incident, or any 
other incident, would have deterred him. 
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Parenthetically, Khrushchev’ ad- 
mitted in his remarks that he knew 
about the U-2. He knew the work had 
been going on for some 3 or 4 years. 

If Mr. Khrushchev would have felt 
safe in having President Eisenhower 
visit the Soviet Union, travel freely 
throughout it and talk to its people—he 
would have disregarded this incident as 
he has previously disregarded evidence 
of similar flights. 

What is apparently bothering Mr. 
Khrushchev is not only the external 
pressure from the West but internal 
restlessness in the Soviet Union itself. 
It is due to this restlessness that it be- 
comes necessary for him to whip up 
hatred of a foreign enemy as a means of 
diverting attention from troubles at 
home. 

It is in light of these internal tensions 
that the invitation to President Eisen- 
hower suddenly appeared to Mr. Khru- 
shchev as an unwise step. A well pub- 
licized tour of Russia by President 
Eisenhower may very well have tended 
to provide cohesion to the many un- 
satisfied elements within the Soviet 
Union. This, Mr. Khrushchev did not 
want; this he could not afford. 

It is with these considerations in mind 
that we must evaluate the developments 
at the summit conference and after. A 
very convincing analysis of this question 
appeared in a New York Times editorial 
on Monday, May 30, 1960. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point of my remarks in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TENSIONS IN RUSSIA 

It is an old trick of dictators to whip up 
hatred of some foreign enemy in order to 
divert attention from troubles at home. 
Premier Khrushchev’s latest speeches, espe- 
cially that of last Saturday, clearly suggest 
this as one key to his current behavior. He 
is obviously furious over Western discussions 
of tensions within the Soviet Union. His 
fury is understandable. He would like the 
West to have a naive stereotype of Soviet 
Russia as a country inhabited by 212 million 
people, all imbued with Communist ardor 
and all unquestioningly supporting their 
leaders. 

Yet the verbose Soviet ruler has himself 
revealed a more complex and more realistic 
picture. If the Soviet people were really 
so united and robotlike as he claims, why 
has he failed to publish his speech denounc- 
ing Stalin? That speech was delivered in 
1956 and the free world has long since read 
it. Yet the Soviet people are still denied it. 

It is also Mr. Khrushchev himself who has 
exposed the poverty of his people. In his 
Supreme Soviet speech early this month he 
revealed that the great majority of Soviet 
workers earn under 1,000 rubles ($100 at 
the realistic tourist exchange rate) a month. 
In Vladivostok last fall he admitted how 
little there is normally in the stores and how 
he was met by open demands for lower prices 
on consumer goods. 

Much more such evidence could be pre- 
sented to prove that the tremendous growth 
in Soviet strength has not been matched by 
anything like a proportionate rise in eco- 
nomic well-being and spiritual freedom of 
the Soviet people. But the demands of the 
Soviet people are being asserted ever more 
openly, sometimes even by strikes, as at 
Temir-Tau last fall. It is this relentless 
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pressure from the masses demanding a better 
living that creates the basic Soviet tensions, 
and Premier Khrushchev has a long way to 
go before he can satisfy their demands, not 
to speak of catching up with America. No 
amount of bombastic denunciation of the 
West will obliterate that fact. 





WHAT THE ARMED FORCES TAUGHT 
US ABOUT INTEGRATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, desegre- 
gation of the Armed Forces of our coun- 
try constitutes one of the major siiccesses 
in the long struggle for civil rights, and 
we should keep it in mind in dealing 
with other areas where difficulties are 
faced in desegregation. It not only sets 
an example on the domestic scene by 
showing once again that racial differ- 
ences are no impediment to harmony 
and cooperation, but also in international 
affairs where we carry a heavy responsi- 
bility as leaders of the free world. Since 
the Communist challenge has focused on 
winning the support of the people of 
Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and Latin 
America away from the free world, every 
situation in the United States that tends 
to aggravate racial tensions has a decided 
bearing upon it. On the other hand, 
this demonstration of successful deseg- 
regation in the Armed Forces is power- 
ful evidence to the world of our determi- 
nation to obtain equality under the law 
for all Americans without regard to race, 
creed, color, and national origin. Peace 
requires populations which are educated 
to believe in the priceless heritage of 
freedom, and racial segregation or dis- 
crimination is inconsistent with freedom. 

In this connection, I wish to include 
in my remarks the article appearing in 
the June issue of Coronet magazine by 
Morton Puner entitled “What the Armed 
Forces Taught Us About Integration.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHat THE ARMED ForRcES TAUGHT US ABOUT 
INTEGRATION 
(By Morton Puner) 

One morning last fall, a dozen children 
got off a school bus and trooped into class 
for a new term. The teacher started the 
day with a classroom joke; the children got 
to work. 

An ordinary day, an ordinary event. Ex- 
cept for the fact that the children were both 
white and Negro. And the place where 
school started, without fuss or mobs: Little 
Rock, Ark. But the pupils, children of Air 
Force personnel, were not in a Little Rock 
Public school. They were attending the 
Little Rock Air Force Base school. All 
schools on Defense Department bases have 
been integrated since 1954. But last year, 
off-base schools were integrated in Arkan- 
sas, Florida, and Tennessee, among other 
places—without a single newspaper head- 
line. 

This is part of the lesson of integration 
in the Armed Forces. It started in 1948 
with President Truman’s Executive Order 
9981 which set a policy of equal treatment 
and opportunity for “all persons in the 
Armed Forces without regard to race, color, 
religion, or national origin.” It took 7 years, 
under Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, 
to implement that order. Today, at home 
and throughout the free world, can be found 
answers to these basic questions: 

How does integration of Americans— 
white and Negro—really work out? How 
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does it affect our national strength and such 
things as a man’s choice, and his children’s 
choice, of friends? What happens when 
whites and Negroes live, work, and play to- 
gether on equal terms? 

To find the answers, I recently made 2 
month-long tours of Army, Air Force, and 
Navy installations and their surrounding 
communities in 10 countries. These in- 
cluded France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Morocco, Spain, and 
Turkey as well as the United States. ky- 
cept for Iceland, where Negroes are barred 
from living because of an Icelandic theory 
of racial purity, I found the extent of sery- 
ice integration and its lessons to be about 
the same. 

One event quickly settled all doubts about 
the military value of integration—the Ko- 
rean war. Perhaps the feelings of many 
Korean veterans are summed up in the words 
of S. Sgt. Edwin Palmer, a Texan: “I guess 
I'm alive today because of the quality of the 
Negroes fighting in my outfit.” 

Equally meaningful were the actions of 
Lt. Comdr. Thomas J. Hudner, Jr., the 
first Navy man to receive the Medal of Honor 
in Korea. Hudner, who is white, was cited 
for his “desperate but unavailing battle 
against time, cold and flames” behind enemy 
lines in “selfless devotion to a shipmate.” 
The shipmate, Ens. Jesse LeRoy Brown, 
the Navy’s first Negro flyer, who was shot 
down by Communist antiaircraft and died 
in the wreckage of his plane near the Chosen 
Reservoir in 1950. 

It took longer for integration to work out 
on social and educational levels. Today, 
Negroes who make up about 10 percent of 
our uniformed population, eat, sleep, and 
train with white servicemen. Throughout 
the world, they and their families make 
equal use of all Defense Department facili- 
ties, which include nurseries, schools, and 
supermarkets as well as barracks and rocket- 
launching sites. 

More than 5 million of these Americans— 
servicemen, civilians, and dependents—are 
subject to integration in their daily lives. 
The results, in the words of historian Rich- 
ard Bardolph, professor at the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, add 
up to “one of the most profound changes in 
American racial patterns since the Emanci- 
pation.” 

But it is not the kind of change that some 
feared. One specter raised before integra- 
tion was the notion that it would lead to 
interracial sex and marriage. In fact, inter- 
racial marriage was more common before in- 
tegration. A Pentagon officer said that such 
marriages are rare today. 

Both white and Negro servicemen gain 
through integration. Fears are put in their 
place. The Negro takes pride in himself and 
the white finds he can accept individual 
Negroes as friends. When the rhetorical, 
“How would you like your sister to marry a 
Negro?” arises, he is apt to answer, “She can 
say no, can’t she?” 

A Negro officer at Maxwell Field, Ala., ex- 
pressed his attitude by quoting the words of 
Negro leader Martin Luther King: “We would 
rather be the white man’s brother than his 
brother-in-law.” 

At a battalion dance in Germany recently, 
Negro officers were uncertain whether to 
dance with the commanding officer’s wife— 
an old Army custom. The C.O., Col. William 
A. Quirey, let it be known that he had no 
objections and the Negro officers had their 
cue. To the few white officers who felt this 
obliged them to follow the colonel’s example, 
Quirey explained that each man and his wife 
were free to do as they pleased, without 
compulsion. 

In 1960, the sight of Negroes in officers’ 
uniforms is commonplace. They do not have 
the problems faced by Charles Young, the 
third Negro graduate of West Point in 1889. 
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when white troops refused to salute him, he 
had to strip off his coat and command them 
to salute its buttons. 

In 1958, a white officer refused to shake the 
nand of a Negro during a military ceremony. 
He was given an Official reprimand and fined 

. The case was so rare that it gained 
national newspaper attention. Today, the 
idea is accepted that when a Negro has 
reached a position of command, he has 
earned it and is entitled to all its authority 
and privileges. 

There are now eight Negroes at West Point, 
three at the Air Force Academy and seven at 
Annapolis. The highest ranking Negro 
officer in the three services is Maj. Gen. 
Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., deputy chief of staff 
for operations at USAFE headquarters in 
Germany. (Davis, the first Negro Air Force 
general, is the son of Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. 
Davis, Sr., who became the Army’s first Negro 
general in 1940.) 

The Army and Air Force have more than 
100 Negro colonels and lieutenant colonels. 
There are about 200 Negro officers on active 
duty in the Regular Navy and among the 
Reserves. Lt. Comdr. Dennis D. Nelson, one 
of the first group of 13 given wartime com- 
missions, has seniority and highest rank 
among Negro Navy regulars. There are sev- 
eral full commanders—doctors and den- 
tists—on extended active duty. Lt. Comdr. 
Wesley A. Brown, in 1949, became the first 
Negro to graduate from Annapolis. Lt. 
Comdr. Samuel Gravely, Jr., in February 
1960, became executive officer of a destroy- 
er—a tough, demanding job for which the 
Navy chooses its best men. 

Of course, prejudiced attitudes, if not be- 
havior, still exist. Many Negroes, with a 
lifetime of experience on the subject, can 
sense when a white disapproves of their 
color. 

Capt. Simon H. Scott is Protestant chap- 
lain at the Air Force Base at Evreux, north- 
west of Paris. Most of his congregation is 
white. “I know that some of the people I 
lead in prayer have prejudice against me,” he 
said. “But I speak with them as though I 
were unaware of their prejudice, hoping that 
they will get to know me and see beyond the 
color of my skin.”’ 

Integration off-duty is directly related to 
the cultural and social level of a service- 
man and his family, and what they’re look- 
ing for in the way of after-hours fun. The 
greatest amount comes on higher social and 
cultural levels. Together, white and Negro 
servicemen go to the theater in New York 
or the opera in Milan. But they rarely 
integrate when they go to the honky-tonks 
of Montmartre or the Gasthiuser of Ger- 
many. 

Integration doesn’t mean forced and in- 
discriminate mixing, the wife of the only 
Negro officer at Southern European Task 
Force headquarters in Verona, Italy, pointed 
out. Mrs. Louise Outlaw said she finds no 
barriers in her social contacts, though she 
makes sure her children’s friends meet cer- 
tain standards of honesty and goodness— 
without regard for color or religion. As an 
example of how integration has changed 
social attitudes, Verona’s American parent- 
teachers association—predominantly white— 
elected Louise Outlaw their president last 
spring. 

This happened in Europe where Americans 
are freer to act as conscience, not just cus- 
tom, dictates. Of all countries, it is in the 
United States that the success of Armed 
Forces integration is most striking and offers 
the greatest contrast. Here, for the Negro 
serviceman, the short bus ride from base to 
town—any town—often represents a trip to 
the past. Uniformed or not, he may again 
be forced to conform to patterns of segrega- 
tion—to go to back doors, to look for facili- 
ties marked “Colored.” 

The differences show in many ways. Re- 
cently, the commander of the air base out- 
side Grand Forks, N. Dak., met with the local 
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chamber of commerce.. Some of the town’s 
restaurants had refused to serve Negro air- 
men. The commander made clear that all 
airmen are entitled to equal treatment, that 
places that discriminated against any would 
be declared off limits. Chamber members 
carried his words back to the community; 
complaints of discrimination stopped. 

In fact, the situation today is a dramatic 
reversal of the way things were before inte- 
gration became policy. During much of 
World War II, Negroes were allowed to serve 
only in the steward’s branch in the Navy, 
and as truckdrivers or heavy manual 
laborers in the Army. Sometimes they were 
pitched into battle ill prepared, with disas- 
trous results. Such incidents nourished 
the myth: “Negroes can’t fight.” 

This was simply not true. At the height 
of the war in Europe, 50 Army researchers 
interviewed thousands of soldiers about 
their attitudes toward Negro platoons fight- 
ing experimentally within their white divi- 
sions. The findings: Negroes, fighting 
within an integrated framework, could do 
just as well as whites. These findings were 
never made public during the war; Wash- 
ington officials feared that disclosure would 
force the Army into hasty, ill-timed reor- 
ganization on an integrated basis. Segre- 
gation generally remained the rule. 

Of all three services, the Navy had the 
poorest record in race relations, complicated 
by the fact that its caste system was gen- 
erally the most rigid. From 1940 to 1943, 
Navy policy was summed up in the words 
of a directive that “the enlistment of Negroes 
(other than as mess attendants) leads to 
disruptive and undermining conditions * * * 
(not conducive to) general ship efficiency.” 

In 1943, Negroes were finally given a few 
general assignments outside the steward’s 
branch. There was also a segregated train- 
ing school at Great Lakes for technical jobs. 
The first Negro officers in Navy history, 13 
men, were commissioned in March 1944. 
Their graduation ceremony was graceless and 
almost furtive, as though Navy traditions 
were being sullied by the introduction of 
Negro officers. 

The wartime experience was tragic. In Oc- 
tober 1943, many Negro members of a Sea- 
Bee battalion were dishonorably discharged, 
mainly because they had protested that they 
were victims of discrimination. In Guam, 
Christmas Day 1944, Negro sailors were at- 
tacked by white marines. In Camp Rous- 
seau, California, in 1945, 1,000 Negro seamen 
went on a hunger strike in demonstration 
against Jim Crow practices and lack of pro- 
motions. 

After V-J Day, almost all Negro officers, 
convinced the Navy offered them no future, 
applied for demobilization. By 1948, only 
four Negro officers were still on active duty. 

But by this time, Armed Forces integra- 
tion had become inevitable for many reasons. 
Among them were concern for world opinion, 
the need for better use of manpower— plus 
the protests of Americans, Northern and 
Southern, who felt that such segregation was 
grotesquely wrong. Once Executive Order 
9981 was issued, the process began quickly. 
By 1950, the President’s Committee on Equal- 
ity of Treatment and Opportunity in the 
Armed Services, headed by Judge Charles 
Fahy of Georgia, was able to report that 
most of its recommendations had been ac- 
cepted by the services. Today there are no 
segregated units anywhere. 

Only one aspect of the Armed Forces inte- 
gration picture is still debated. Some Negro 
leaders deplore the fact that, to this day, 
more than 90 percent of the men of the 
Navy’s steward’s branch (food handlers and 
servers) are Negroes and Filipinos. But 
here, too, strides have been great. Fewer 
than 50 percent of all Negro sailors are in 
the steward’s branch today, compared to 78 
percent 10 years ago and 100 percent at the 
beginning of World War II. 
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Adm. H. P. Smith, chief of naval person- 
nel until February 1960, explains the situ- 
ation this way: So long as Negroes are lim- 
ited in their employment and educational 
opportunities in civilian life, they are bound 
to be assigned Navy jobs requiring lesser 
degrees of skill. 

For Negroes themselves, life in the inte- 
grated services is filled with challenges and 
opportunity denied them as civilians. The 
record shows they are making the most of it. 
The percentage of Negroes taking courses 
with the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute is 14 percent; for the rest of men in 
uniform, the figure is 9 percent of all non- 
commissioned officers. 

James C. Evans, who is civilian assistant, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, is the man 
most responsible for carrying out integra- 
tion in the Armed Forces. Evans, a Negro, 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and an electronics as well as 
manpower specialist. He makes the point: 
“If there is a lag in a magnetic circuit, we 
change it, improve it, and it never snaps 
back. We’ve done the same thing for a cul- 
tural lag in our society; through integration 
we have changed it, improved it. It can 
never snap back.” 

Through integration, our mighty defense 
machinery, with all its potential for destruc- 
tion, is sowing seeds of brotherly love and 
understanding among Americans. Some of 
the yield is already in. 

According to Maj. Gen. Harvey Fischer, a 
West Pointer and Korean veteran: “Heart is 
heart, blood is blood, muscle is muscle * * * 
what difference does color make?” 

And according to Negro Navy Lt. (jg.) 
L. E. Jenkins: “After awhile you start think- 
ing of whites as people.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the order be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





OVERALL LIMITATION ON FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCartuy in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 

Without objection the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10087) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers to elect 
an overall limitation on the foreign tax 
credit. 





WIELD MEAT AX ON CIVIL DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION; END 
THIS BOONDOGGLE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Legislature of the State of New York, 
despite the vaunted leadership of Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, refused to go along 
with his urgent request for a program 
of compulsory bomb shelters. The legis- 
lature adjourned without taking any 
affirmative action in support of the 
highly publicized “Rockefeller hide- 
aways.” 
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Americans generally do not like com- 
pulsion and coercion. They experienced 
that during the lawless prohibition era 
which most people like to forget. Upon 
the demand of millions of citizens, the 
prohibition amendment to our Consti- 
tution was repealed nearly 30 years ago 
and there has never been any serious 
thought of going back to laws such as 
the Volstead law, or restrictions such 
as the prohibition amendment. 

Mr. President, it is certain that Amer- 
icans today would repudiate with even 
greater vigor any attempt to compel 
homeowners to erect bomb shelters in 
basements and backyards. Noone really 
knows whether these shelters would have 
any utility in a nuclear attack. 

The only sensible view is that were 
civil defense shelters to be of any use 
this year, they would be obsolescent and 
useless a few years from now, and per- 
haps fraught with danger for those 
builders and homeowners who con- 
structed these shelters in their base- 
ments and backyards. 

The more the nature of these new 
weapons is studied, the more we realize 
that digging holes in the ground is no 
answer. We are fooling ourselves and 
the American people if we continue to 
think that civil defense measures that 
were adequate in 1940 are feasible today. 

If at any time in the future the dicta- 
tors of the Soviet Union or Red China 
suddenly and without warning send mis- 
siles and rockets toward targets in this 
country, there might be 15 minutes, 
warning, possible not even that much. 

Were intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and rockets with nuclear warheads to 
strike targets in this country—hitting 
close to airfields, missile bases, and with- 
in miles of some of our urban areas— 
the radioactive elements and total de- 
struction would be such that under- 
ground shelters in basements and back 
yards would give really no shelter what- 
ever. Hundreds of square miles in vari- 
ous areas would surely be covered with 
deadly contamination, and the lethal ef- 
fects would last not for a few hours, not 
for 2 weeks, but probably for months, 
and in some cases even years. 

Mr. President, let us suppose that laws 
providing for the compulsory erection of 
bomb shelters were passed and that peo- 
ple complied with the law and built these 
shelters. Let us further suppose that 
our cities become targets for bombs and 
missiles with atomic warheads. Then 
let us suppose that a few Americans were 
able to survive the holocaust and emerge 
from these shelters. 

What sort of world would they come 
up to? What would have happened to 
the buildings and to the atmosphere? 
What would they use for air? What 
would they use for food once their 
2-week-bomb-shelter supply was ex- 
hausted? What would they use for 
hospitals? Finally, what would they use 
for people? 

Mr. President, this is not a pretty pic- 
ture to paint, but it is the truth—the 
cold, hard facts of survival in a nuclear 
war. The American people are entitled 
to the truth. For too long they have 
been lulled into a sense of false security 
and lullabied with foolhardy schemes by 
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a worse than useless, completely unreal- 
istic civil defense agency. 

We can be sure that these ineffective 
holes in the ground will be no deterrent 
to an enemy bent on destroying us. Of 
course, the converse isalsotrue. I might 
add that there is no huge shelter build- 
ing program—in fact, there is virtually 
no shelter program—in, for example, the 
Soviet Union or in Red China. 

I assert that a shelter program 
adopted in any State or in the Nation by 
an act of Congress would be a useless ex- 
penditure of taxpayers’ money. In 
event of a nuclear war, these shelters 
would be worse than useless. 

In my home State of Ohio, we have 
many, many high-minded salaried civil 
defense officers who like to march 
around in their armbands and uniforms. 
Yet, not one salaried civil defense officer 
in Ohio has to my knowledge erected a 
shelter in his basement or backyard. 

If the Governor of a State wants to 
suggest that citizens build shelters, that 
is his own business, though we may 
quarrel with the reasoning behind such 
a foolish suggestion. 

However, for Government, either State 
or Federal, to assume the power to com- 
pel people to build shelters, is a sizable 
intrusion on individual rights. It seems 
elementary that the individual should be 
free to choose to meet or escape his 
fate—if it should ever come to that—on 
the basis of the facts which it is his 
government’s duty to give him. 

Incidentally, in Washington a civil 
defense enthusiast was at first denied 
permission to construct a civil defense 
shelter in his home as being in violation 
of the building code because it lacked a 
window. Truthfully, building codes in 
most cities would necessarily be disre- 
garded or amended, were citizens to con- 
struct civil defense shelters. 

The idea of self-help is nothing new to 
Americans. Our forefathers used their 
log cabins as defense against hostile In- 
dians. At least they knew what weap- 
ons those Indians had. Today we have 
no conclusive knowledge of the power 
and magnitude of the devices that may 
be used against us. 

It is folly for the Governor of a State, 
or Officials at any level of the Federal 
Government, to attempt to compel a 
certain type of civil defense shelter to be 
built by homeowners in their basements 
or backyards. 

In event of a devastating atomic at- 
tack, the individual citizen would have 
more hope in falling on his knees in 
prayer than in running into an under- 
ground shelter deathtrap. 

What Americans really need is a shel- 
ter to protect them from a big new fall- 
out of State regimentation such as that 
suggested in Governor Rockefeller’s plan 
for the compulsory construction of civil 
defense shelters. 

It is my hope that Governor Rocke- 
feller’s announced program for compul- 
sory air raid shelters is now a thing of 
the past. The legislative leaders of his 


State brought about the adjournment of 
the general assembly without going 
along with his proposal which would 
have involved tremendous and utterly 
futile and useless expense. 
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The defense of the civilians of our 
country is an extremely important fac- 
tor in our national defense. It is too 
important to be entrusted to civilians 
wearing armbands. The defense of 
civilians, in event this Nation should be 
the victim of aggressive war, will be an 
important duty of our Armed Forces— 
whether bureaucrats in the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization like it or 
not. A state of emergency would be in- 
stantly declared. The Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces would imme- 
diately take full authority, just as Abra- 
ham Lincoln did in the War Between the 
States when he suspended civil liberties, 
including the writ of habeas corpus. 
After all, we Americans may have confi- 
dence in our ability to defend the Nation 
with the best defense of all, which is our 
power of instant retaliation. 

Civil defense shelter building repre- 
sents a psychology of fear. We should 
give no consideration whatever to any 
program providing for construction of 
civil-defense shelters. 

We ought to be talking about building 
homes for our people rather than hood- 
winking ourselves with foolish prattle 
about underground civil defense shelters. 

We should be considering ways to feed 
the two-thirds of humanity who go to 
sleep hungry every night rather than 
telling Americans to store away a 2-week 
supply of food in useless holes in the 
ground. 

Of course, I realize that the purchas- 
ing of food and the storage of it ina 
basement or a civil defense dugout would 
be helpful to the corner grocer. It would 
aid in putting some money in circula- 
tion. Anyone who wishes to contribute 
to his grocer may do just that. 

Instead of wasting untold billions on 
a national network of bomb shelters, we 
should put just a fraction of those dol- 
lars into forging links of peace with other 
peoples. The friendship we shall earn 
will contribute far more to our safety 
than a string of holes in the ground we 
can jump into after it is already too 
late. 

Mr. President, the people of the great 
State of New York, through their elected 
legislators, have given their answer to 
this ridiculous proposal in rejecting Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s proposal to compel 
construction of civil defense shelters— 
Rockefeller’s hideaways. His proposal 
was, as a matter of course, pleasing to 
high-paid officials of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. They have 
long since run out of excuses or any real 
justification to be feeding at the public 
trough. 

In my own State of Ohio, as in other 
States, and in the Federal Government, 
some ex-Governors, ex-councilmen, ex- 
legislators, and “has-been” politicians 
have become paid civil defense officials 
and have taken pleasure in ordering 
around the fine men and women who are 
voluntary workers and who are, in fact, 
the only ones who are making any sacri- 
fice at any time in the cause of civil 
defense. 

These officials jump at any proposal. 
They sound sirens on some occasions and 
advocate mass evacuation of cities, and 
then on other occasions urge the build- 
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ing of shelters. Do they propose that 
our citizens run or hide, or both? 

Luckily for the citizens of New York 
State, and for all Americans because of 
the precedent it may have set, the 
Rockefeller hideaway project is now in 
a status of innocuous desuetude. 

It appears to me it is our duty, Mr. 
President, to put an end to the super- 
annuated, boondoggling national civil 
defense agency. 

The entire character of warfare has 
been drastically changed since the end 
of World War II—since 1945. We are 
now living in the jet-missile-space age, 
a new age of challenge. Civil defense as 
it is now conducted in this country is as 
outmoded as tallow dips, mustache cups, 
and the flintlock musket and the cannon- 
pall of the Civil War period. 

It is a fact that since the end of World 
War II, civil defense in this country has 
cost the taxpayers of the United States 
over $1 billion; and yet today our civil 
defense program is a myth. This bil- 
lion dollar waste of taxpayers’ money 
should be stopped. 

Mr. President, the only sensible course 
of action is to abolish the entire present 
setup. In its place we should depend 
upon leaders of our Armed Forces to 
defend our civilians in any war waged 
against us. Finally, Mr. President, we 
should initiate a vigorous and continu- 
ing campaign of first-aid education on 
self-protection in the event of any at- 
tack upon this Nation, using all media 
of communication at our command— 
television, radio, newspapers, magazines, 
and our schools. 

Hundreds of thousands of patriotic 
Americans have volunteered their time 
and efforts, often at great risk to them- 
selves, in times of floods, fires, and other 
natural disasters. I pay tribute to these 
people, who performed valuable service 
while paid Civil Defense officials di- 
rected them from behind safe desks. 
These fine men and women can, and 
will, render equally fine services as aux- 
iliary firemen, policemen, and special 
deputy sheriffs. In time of disaster by 
fire or flood, our citizens have always 
come to the aid of their neighbors. 
That is our American way. 

Mr. President, a proposed appropria- 
tion for the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization will be before us shortly. 
I urge that every Senator scrutinizing 
such request with utmost care. Here is 
a place where we can really save tax- 
payers’ money by forcibly wielding a 
meat ax. 

The Administrator of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, ex-Gov- 
ernor Hoegh, of Iowa, served one term 
at a $12,000-a-year salary. We do not 
need to feel sorry because he was de- 
feated at the end of his first term, when 
the people of his State evidently were 
not satisfied with his administration. 
Following his defeat, the President im- 
mediately appointed him Administrator 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, at a salary of $22,500. He is 
how serving as the head of an utterly 
useless organization with many thou- 
Sands of men and women feeding at the 
Public trough, but rendering no useful 
service. 
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Finally, Mr. President, I urge that 
each of my colleagues individually scru- 
tinize the request of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization for additional 
appropriations of millions of dollars. 
This organization alvays seeks increased 
appropriations. Here is one place where 
we can really save the taxpayers’ money, 
without doing any harm whatever to the 
public and without doing any harm 
whatever to the safety and welfare of 
our country. Now is the time to put an 
end to this waste of money for an in- 
ept, utterly worthless, outmoded boon- 
doggle. 

All of us know that in a time of grave 
national emergency, the Armed Forces 
of our country will defend the citizens 
of the United States as they always 
have. Surely the defense of our citi- 
zens is too important to be left to any- 
one other than the trained and expe- 
rienced, men of the armed services—the 
men of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force of this Nation. 





THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE INQUIRY INTO THE SUMMIT 
MEETING 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the other day I expressed some mis- 
givings about the inquiry by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations into the 
summit meeting. Of course, I meant 
no aspersions on the competence of that 
committee. But I felt, and feel, that 
most of the hidden facts of the U-2 epi- 
sode are of a military or an intelligence 
character, and therefore ought to remain 
hidden. More important, I felt—and 
feel—that great mischief will be done 
by any investigation which proceeds un- 
der the assumption that there was an 
American “failure” at Paris, and that 
those ‘‘responsible” must be brought to 
book. Now that the inquiry has begun, 
I think all of us are obliged to try to put 
into proper perspective the events of re- 
cent weeks, so to keep the mischief to a 
minimum. 

The decision to investigate flowed di- 
rectly out of the contention that the 
American Government bears a large part 
of the blame for the collapse of the 
Paris talks. This contention was based, 
in turn, on the theory that two American 
acts—the President’s assumption of re- 
sponsibility for the U-2 flights, and the 
statements by him and Mr. Herter, im- 
plying that the flights would continue— 
left Khrushchev no choice but to break 
up the summit. This theory, in its es- 
sentials, has been adopted by several 
authorities: by Khrushchev himself, of 
course; by Governor Stevenson; and by 
a number of lesser American person- 
ages. The copyright, however—at least 
in virtue of first usage—belongs to Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, who spelled it out in 
his column 5 days before the summit 
blew up. By that token, if Mr. Lipp- 
mann is not the architect of a policy 
criticism, he is at least its American 
prophet and continuing counselor. 

It is not my habit to take public issue 
with newspaper columnists; but this is 
not an ordinary occasion, and Mr. Lipp- 
mann is not an ordinary columnist. He 
is, in addition to being a columnist, a 
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political force. I have never quite un- 
derstood why this should be so, but I 
have been around long enough to know 
that it is. Some people seem to be im- 
pressed by the solemnity of his writing, 
and heaven knows it has that. Others 
say that he is “wise.” Whatever the 
reason, he is quoted all over the place 
with a deference one ordinarily reserves 
for one’s superiors. His words carry 
undoubted weight in strategic quarters, 
including strategic corners of this Cham- 
ber. I do not say these things in criti- 
cism of Mr. Lippmann, or to suggest 
that there is anything sinister about his 
activities or influence; but I say them by 
way of explaining why I am discussing 
his theory. 

Mr. Lippmann’s campaign to picture 
the United States as the offending party 
in presummit diplomacy began on May 
12. That was the day after the weekly 
Presidential news conference at which 
the President confirmed his own respon- 
sibility for the flights, and implied that 
they would continue. The President’s 
policy, Lippmann advised, “is quite un- 
workable.” He continued—and this is 
the key passage, the kernel of the Lipp- 
mann theory: 

To avow that we intend to violate Soviet 
sovereignty is to put everybody on the spot. 
It makes it impossible for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to play down this particular inci- 
dent because now it is challenged openly in 
the face of the whole world. It is compelled 
to react because no nation can remain pas- 
sive when it is the avowed policy of another 
nation to intrude upon its territory. 


Mr. Lippmann has repeated this argu- 
ment, in one form or another, each time 
he has written since that day. Last 
Thursday, for example, he again be- 
labored the President for not having 
taken what he called “the conventional 
way out which Mr. K. offered.” The 
“conventional” response, Mr. Lippmann 
explained, would have been to disclaim 
responsibility for the U-2 flight, and to 
accompany the disclaimer ‘‘as Senator 
KENNEDY has quite properly suggested, 
by a formal and perfunctory expression 
of regret.” The President’s failure so 
to lie and so to apologize was, Mr. Lipp- 
mann concluded, “a fatal error—an ir- 
reparable mistake.” 

Note closely these assertions, for if 
they are correct—and if the Stevensons 
and Kennedys were correct in endorsing 
them—then Khrushchev was fully jus- 
tified in blowing up the summit. If it 
is true, that is to say, that it was “im- 
possible” for K. to play down the inci- 
dent, and that the Kremlin was “com- 
pelled” to react violently in order to 
preserve its self-respect, then it is also 
true that we, not the Soviet Union, bear 
the responsibility for the collapse of the 
Paris talks. 

Note, too, that Khrushchev himself 
fully appreciates the value of this argu- 
ment. It has been his central propa- 
ganda theme for 2 weeks. He used it in 
Moscow before he left for the summit 
meeting. He used it in his opening state- 
ment at the Elysee Palace. He used it 
again in the course of his vile tirade 
against the President during the Paris 
press conference. As late as last Satur- 
day, the argument was the cornerstone 
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of Khrushchev’s official report to the 
Soviet Union. Here are Khrushchev’s 
words: 

We * * * resolved [after the Soviet dis- 
closure of the U-2 flights] to do nothing that 
would prevent the United States President 
from getting out of this embarrassing pre- 
dicament. We even declared that the United 
tates President hardly knew or approved of 
such actions and that evidently the hotheads 
from the Pentagon and Allen Dulles, this 
professional spy, they are to blame. But 
Eisenhower did not take advantage of the 
opportunity granted him. He declared that 
the spy flights had been approved by him 
and made with his knowledge. * * * That 
is when it became obvious that the purpose 
of the aggressive actions by the United States 
was to torpedo the summit meeting. 


Now, it does not follow that because 
the Lippmann line corresponds with the 
official propaganda line of the Soviet 
Union, it is the wrong line. All of the 
presumptions, however, run strongly in 
that direction. Especially is this so 
when, as we shall see, the line is incom- 
patible with some of the major facts of 
the case. 

The first fact on which the Lippmann 
theory runs aground is that it was not 
the United States, but the Soviet Union 
that made an international incident out 
of the U-2 episode. The subsequent 
breakdown of the Paris talks will never 
be understood unless this initial event is 
kept clearly in mind: that Khrushchev 
deliberately chose, in a flamboyant 
speech before the Supreme Soviet on 
May 5, to publicize the American spy 
flights, and the fact that one of our 
planes had been shot down. Now let us 
be sure that we understand the magni- 
tude of this decision to draw public at- 
tention to the flights; that we appreciate 
the great risks Khrushchev was running 
and therefore the high stakes for which 
he was playing. 

For many months Soviet propaganda 
had traded heavily on the claim of So- 
viet military invincibility. The claim 
that the U.S.S.R. was as strong, or 
stronger, than the United States, was a 
key propaganda tool in Soviet attempts 
to intimidate the uncommitted nations, 
our allies, and ourselves. The Kremlin 
knew, of course, that the claim was false. 
Soviet leaders knew, among other things, 
that for 4 years American intelligence 
aircraft had roamed at will through 
Communist airspace—over China as well 
as over Russia. The Kremlin knew that 
it had neither the rockets nor the air- 
craft to prevent this activity. During 
these 4 years, however, Khrushchev did 
not make a public issue of the flights— 
for the obvious reason that to do so 
would be to expose and acknowledge the 
astonishing weakness of the Soviet air 
defenses. 

On May 5 the Kremlin decided to 
abandon this policy. When one of our 
planes crashed—and I am convinced it 
was definitely not shot down from cruis- 
ing altitude, as Khrushchev claimed— 
Khrushchev chose to blow up the matter 
into a full-scale international incident, 
thereby admitting to the world that So- 
viet air frontiers were indefensible. 

Let us postpone the question of what 
Khrushchev hoped to accomplish by 
creating this incident, and note, simply, 
that it was he not we, who created it. 
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It was “impossible,” Mr. Lippmann wrote, 
“for the Soviet Government to play down 
this particular incident.’ How absurd. 
Having created the incident, Khrushchev 
quite obviously had no desire to “play it 
down” until he had achieved the purpose 
for which he had originally played it up. 
Khrushchev, above all, is not a frivolous 
man. We may be sure he did not create 
an international crisis that involved 
great damage to his country’s prestige 
and the possible loss of his own power, 
only to let it die—as Lippmann suggests 
he would have—by accepting President 
Eisenhower's disclaimer of responsibility 
and regrets. Khrushchev had other fish 
to fry, as his conduct in Paris was soon 
to make clear. 

The second fact that makes trouble for 
Lippmann’s theory is that Khrushchev 
refused to go ahead with the summit— 
even after President Eisenhower an- 
nounced the U-2 flights would be dis- 
continued and would not be resumed. 
Before the Paris meeting Lippmann had 
written that his only criticism was that 
the President had made spying our 
“avowed” policy. The further recom- 
mendation—that the President should 
have apologized—did not find its way 
into the Lippmann doctrine until after 
Khrushchev had demanded an apology 
in Paris. It was the avowal that had 
made it “impossible” for Khrushchev to 
play down the incident. Well, the Presi- 
dent disavowed the policy: I cannot 
imagine a plainer disavowal than a 
promise to discontinue a past policy. 
And still Khrushchev blew up the sum- 
mit. My personal judgment is that it 
was unwise to have disavowed the policy 
once it had been avowed. The point, 
however, is that once it was disavowed, 
there as no further excuse, under the 
Lippmann theory, for Khrushchev to re- 
fuse to hold the summit talks. 

Let us now approach the problem 
along a somewhat different route. Sup- 
pose the President had done exactly what 
his leftist critics wanted him to do—that 
he had carried out the Lippmann theory 
to a “‘T.” Suppose he had taken “the 
conventional way out which Mr. Khru- 
shchev offered,” and had made some such 
statement as this: 

The U-2 flight was conducted without my 
knowledge or permission, and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment regrets that it took place. 


And I emphasize that this is only a 
hypothetical statement. 

Does anyone seriously think—in the 
light of what had already happened and 
of what was to follow—that Khrushchev 
would have let the matter drop at that? 
Having persuaded the President to eat 
that much crow, he would surely have 
tried to force him to eat the whole bird. 
It is not difficult to imagine Khrushchev’s 
rejoinder to such a statement by Eisen- 
hower, if he had made such a state- 
ment—which he did not; and this is a 
hypothetical rejoinder that I ascribe to 
Khrushchev: 

We are delighted to learn that President 
Eisenhower had no part in the infamous 
spy mission, and that he has not known any- 
thing about these aggressions against Soviet 
territory that have been carried on for 4 
years by his subordinates. Moreover, we are 
pleased that he regrets he has been unable 
to prevent these flights. It is therefore with 
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great sorrow that the Soviet Government 
finds itself unable to accept the US. state- 
ment. How is it possible for a self-respecting 
power to do so? If the President is not 
master of his own house, what assurance 
have we that these flights will stop? Sure- 
ly it is intolerable that these international 
bandits should remain at large. The So- 
viet Government cannot be satisfied with 
anything less than public exposure, trial, and 
punishment of those who perpetrated these 
outrageous crimes. We know in the inter- 
est of peace the U.S. President will take steps 
to assert his constitutional authority, and 
so forth. 


Would not Khrushchev have replied in 
this vein had Eisenhower followed Lipp- 
mann’s advice? The logic of the sit- 
uation demanded it. Having deliberate- 
ly created the incident, Khrushchev was 
bound to squeeze out the last drop of rid- 
icule and scorn. Thank goodness our 
President and his advisers had the good 
sense to stand where they did instead of 
allowing the situation to deteriorate 
further. 

I repeat: Once it was clear that 
Khrushchev was determined to exploit 
the plane incident as far as he could, 
and once it was clear that he was in 
possession of physical proof that the spy 
flight took place, nothing could have been 
more foolhardy than for the President 
to have tried to deny it, or to have pre- 
tended he did not know what was going 
on, or to have apologized for it. 

This brings us to a point which has 
disturbed many people—many who re- 
ject the appeasement aspects of the 
Lippmann thesis. Would it not have 
been better, it is asked, for the United 
States simply to have remained silent 
during Khrushchev’s tirades in Moscow? 
Could we not, by that course, have 
avoided compromising the CIA opera- 
tion, and also have avoided the embar- 
rassing public acknowledgment that we 
were violating international law? Was 
there not something unprecedented and 
unusual in our behavior when we decided 
to talk openly about our spy policy? 

I believe the answer to these questions 
is to be found—once again—in Khru- 
shchev’s original decision to blow up the 
U-2 incident. Mr. Lippmann writes 
grandly about the ‘conventional’ way 
of handling such incidents and indicts 
the U.S. Government for being un- 
conventional. But was it really the 
United States which broke the conven- 
tions? Mr. Lippmann writes knowingly 
of the “double life’ nations lead—the 
hidden life of spy operations, and the 
open life of normal diplomacy—and he 
accuses the U.S. Government of ripping 
off the veil from the hidden life. But was 
it really the United States which tore 
off the veil? 

Look at it this way. Can anyone re- 
member a previous instance in modern 
history in which the chief of state of a 
major power has gone before his coun- 
try’s parliament to make a public expo- 
sure of another great power’s spy activi- 
ties, and has coupled that exposure 
with a demand for public satisfac- 
tion? Spy incidents, to be sure, have 
been publicized before. When a Colonel 
Abel—or any one of scores of Soviet 
spies—is apprehended, our Justice De- 
partment announces it to the press; 
speeches commenting on the arrest may 
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be made in Congress; he is tried by the 
courts, and he may be convicted. But 
does the President of the United States, 
in such an instance, go before Congress 
and wave documents in the air purport- 
ing to prove Abel’s guilt, and demand 
pefore the world that Khrushchev ex- 
plain whether he was personally involved 
in sending Abel here? Such a perform- 
ance would, indeed, break the conven- 
tions. For chiefs of state do not pub- 
licly address one another about spy op- 
erations—not unless one of them deliber- 
ately intends to kick over the traces. 
But this is precisely what Khrushchev 
did. It was he who broke the conven- 
tions by insisting that the American 
Government make a public accounting 
for a spy operation, the proof of which 


was already in Soviet hands. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator have any doubt in his mind that 
it is a violation of international law to 
overfly another country’s territory and 
to systematically photograph for intel- 
ligence purposes? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have no ques- 
tion in the world as to that fact. In 
fact, I have not expressed myself on that 
point. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I assume 
it is the Senator’s answer that he would 
agree it is a violation of international 
law to conduct spy flights over another 
nation’s territory. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I must assume 
it is. I do not recall having seen that 
written down. That is not the point to 
which I am addressing myself. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
am getting at follows in a second ques- 
tion. Does the Senator know of any in- 
stance in history where any major 
power has conceded and admitted it was 
engaging in espionage activities either 
in or over another country’s airspace? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot recall, 
from my limited knowledge of history— 
and particularly with respect to modern 
history, where aircraft have been used— 
that a similar instance has ever oc- 
curred before. Anticipating the Sen- 
ator’s next question, I believe that had 
such an incident occurred, and had the 
Situation been as I have been describ- 
ing it, we would probably have found the 
Same type of incidents occurring. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator believe that any agent for espi- 
onage purposes can be successful if he 
Proceeds to admit things and tell the 
truth when he is asked any particular 
given question under all circumstances? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would say we 
would not expect them to have any suc- 
cess. If another fellow knows someone 
is spying on him, he is going to take 
Steps to see that the person does not 
Spy the way it is reported he is spying 
at the time. I would suggest that the 
Senator is correct in his assumption that 
this would lead to a disruption of that 
particular spy technique. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
had in mind is that in espionage activi- 
ties the agent who is operating can 
never afford to admit he is a spy. The 
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moment he does so, if he is in another 
country’s territory, he will be appre- 
hended, and his usefulness will be ended. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Regrettably, 
spying is against international law, and 
spying also is an activity which requires 
that the agent must lie, certainly so 
long as he is operating where he can be 
apprehended in some foreign country. 

Most major powers do conduct such 
procedures, but so far as I know, when 
agents are caught they never admit and 
never confess what they have been do- 
ing. At times an agent might be tor- 
tured into confessing, but any confes- 
sion as a result of torturing, according 
to our system of law, is not a valid con- 
fession. The Senator knows that, does 
he not? : 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the re- 
cent incident was a little bit different 
from the usual Mata Hari type of spy 
who might be picked up in a saloon or 
a hotel as a result of suspicion. 

In my State we say that when some- 
thing has feathers like a duck, flies like 
a duck, and makes a noise like a duck, 
it is a duck. 

If a U-2 plane came down because of 
engine trouble and landed on Russian 
soil, any aerodynamic expert who looked 
at it would pretty well know the purpose 
for which it was built. If the cameras 
were intact—and we must assume they 
were—I would assume the Russians 
would have brains enough to say, “This 
is an espionage plane. It is certainly 
not a plane engaged in pleasure flying 
over Russia. It is in the air to spy on 
us ” 


Having the evidence on hand, which is 
very unusual, as the Senator must ad- 
mit, I think Khrushchev took advantage 
of this, as I have related, and as I shall 
further relate, to accomplish a certain 
purpose, which I am afraid he has al- 
most accomplished and will accomplish 
if we allow ourselves to be carried away 
much further. 

Mr. LONG of § Louisiana. The 
thought which occurs to me is that we 
did an unprecedented thing. In fact, so 
far as I know, no major power which 
was sovereign at the time, without 
enemy troops on its territory to compel 
a confession, has ever confessed or ad- 
mitted it has engaged in espionage 
activities. Perhaps Khrushchev thought 
his case was so strong that we could 
not get out from under, but the im- 
pression I have gained is that we would 
have been a lot better off if we had con- 
tinued to insist this was a flight not au- 
thorized by anyone, not even by the 
man’s immediate superior, and if we had 
taken the attitude that, if the Soviets 
wanted to investigate spying activities, 
we have knowledge of some events of 
that sort on their part we want to pre- 
sent, to be investigated also, so that we 
could both go to trial together. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the Sen- 
ator may have heard my earlier remarks 
in which I took a similar stand. 

The incident has happened. Because 
it has happened, I am afraid the Ameri- 
can people are being ‘“‘wishy-washed” in- 
to a position of operating from fear 
rather than pride in what has been ac- 
complished. As I have said, this is a 
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most unusual case of espionage being 
found out. Usually the spy disposes of 
himself. For some reason, that was not 
done in this instance, and the aircraft 
was not destroyed. 

We know for certainty that the radar 
capabilities of Russia are such that for 
4 years the Russians must have been 
tracking these planes across the skies. I 
imagine the Russian air forces and air 
defenses were about ready to tear out 
what hair they had, when they realized 
they did not have defensive capabilities 
of getting these planes down. 

They must have known from observa- 
tion that it was not a B—52 or a B—47, the 
only aircraft that we have capable of 
approaching a height slightly exceeding 
50,000 feet. The Russians knew it was 
not either of those two aircraft because 
those planes do not have the necessary 
speed. I believe they knew all along 
what we were up to. 

I have never believed in the efficacy of 
summit conferences, but the incident 
came at an unfortunate time for those 
who believe in them. The U-2 plane 
came down. The Russians knew pre- 
cisely what our country was doing. We 
admitted it. There is a question as to 
what the Senator from Louisiana would 
have done had he been in the place of 
the President, but, as I have recited, this 
is the first time in history that I recall 
in which the Chief of State considered 
such a question. How improper it would 
have seemed to the world for any of our 
Presidents at the time of the detection 
of any of the numerous Russian spies 
whom we have detected, to come to a 
joint session of the Congress, waving 
papers around and demanding a full in- 
vestigation by the other country. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I suspect, 
and I believe I could support my suspi- 
cion if need be, that there have been 
other occasions on which agents of this 
country have been apprehended, and 
this country denied any knowledge of 
them. That is the manner in which 
every major power operates. We do not 
like to operate in that way, but we are 
compelled by circumstances to do so, I 
assume. When the executive of our 
Nation says, “Yes, this was spying; I 
knew about it; I authorized it,” it seems 
to me that he leaves us in no position to 
be self-righteous when we plead guilty. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not at- 
tempting to be self-righteous. I have 
had enough experience in the military to 
realize that a nation cannot carry on 
day-to-day peaceful military operations 
without as full a knowledge of the enemy 
as we can possibly get. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the Russians have 
as good information on our military 
capabilities as we have, if not better. 
This action was merely an effort during 
the 4 years in which the activities were 
carried on to give us an even break. 

I am proud of this incident. My opin- 
ion of the CIA went skyrocketing when 
I heard about it. My great respect for 
American ingenuity skyrocketed even 
higher when I realized that we were able 
to produce an airplane to accomplish this 
objective. 

As one who knows a little about 
aerodynamics, I say that if anybody had 
told me the U-2 airplane was doing what 
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we now know it accomplished, I would 
have said, “I doubt it. I do not think it 
is possible.” Now we know it is pos- 
sible. 

I am addressing my remarks today to 
those who wish to make out of this 
incident either a political issue—and I 
am sure the Senator is not one of those— 
or an issue that can bring weakness to 
the American people instead of the pride 
that should be in their hearts. I speak 
not necessarily of the pride of spying, 
because all of us dislike the word. But 
the fact that we have been able to keep 
up with the military capabilities of the 
Soviet and keep ahead of them mili- 
tarily is a great source of reassurance to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So far as I 
am concerned, I regret we do not have 
more information with respect to what is 
going on behind the Iron Curtain. I 
wish we had more. But I feel that when 
the decision was made in advance that if 
and when one of the U-2 planes came 
down over enemy territory it would not 
be admitted to be a spy mission, having 
made that decision, it would have been 
better to have stayed with it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Once’ Khru- 
shchev had decided on this extraordinary 
course, the United States had no choice 
but to react in kind. Once Khrushchev 
decided to make spy operations a factor 
in international diplomacy, the United 
States had to assume that his real pur- 
pose in creating the incident was diplo- 
matic in nature; that the decision to 
publicize the U-—2 flight and the summit 
meeting were, in other words, inextrica- 
bly intertwined. 

What, then, was Khrushchev’s pur- 
pose? What were the high stakes for 
which he was willing to sacrifice the 
myth of Soviet air invulnerability? 
Paradoxically, the fact this question 
must still be asked is evidence that 
Khrushchev has partially achieved his 
purpose. What is the mystery here? 
Why do we fumble for an answer that 
fairly leaps out at us? We are witness, 
surely, to a classic case of a failure to 
see the forest for the trees. 

Khrushchev wanted Berlin. 

Khrushchev told the world that if Ber- 
lin were not given to him, he would take 
it. 

Khrushchev became convinced, as the 
summit meeting drew near, that Berlin 
was not going to be given to him—that 
the United States had decided to call 
his bluff. 

Khrushchev thereupon decided— 
should the United States remain ada- 
mant—to torpedo the conference under 
circumstances that would conceal the 
fact his bluff had been called. 

The U-2 mishap was seized upon as 
a weapon with which to blackmail the 
United States into making last-minute 
concessions on Berlin or, if that failed, 
to be used as an excuse for blowing up 
the conference. 

In other words, because of the West's 
firmness on Berlin the Soviet Union was 
on the threshold of a major diplomatic 
defeat. It was Khrushchev’s last-min- 
ute strategy to prevent that defeat, or, if 
it could not be prevented, to throw sand 
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in the world’s eyes so that the defeat 
would not be recognized or appreciated. 
Thanks to the steady nerves of our Gov- 
ernment at the critical moment, Khru- 
shchev failed in his efforts to pry loose 
concessions on Berlin. 

But Khrushchev’s alternate objec- 
tive—that of diverting attention from 
the fact his bluff was called—is today 
close to realization. For far from cele- 
brating our victory, we are cringing be- 
fore the criticism and are haunted by 
the doubts of those spiritless creatures in 
our midst who ask, plaintively, whether 
we should have dared to win. Instead 
of taking to heart the lesson of the past 
few weeks, and proclaiming it to the 
world, we are—ourselves—trembling be- 
fore it. We cannot quite accept, even 
now, the moral of the recent ordeal— 
that firmness pays off. 

Is it not time to say that the summit 
has come and gone, and that there is no 
shooting, nor any danger of it, and that 
Berlin remains free? 

I do not mean to suggest that victories 
will always come so easily for the West— 
that we can always avoid shooting. But 
when the happy event occurs, and we are 
vouchsafed such a triumph, let us, for 
heaven’s sake, recognize what has hap- 
pened. Let us not fall under the spell 
of our American Hamlets. Let us not 
collapse of shock for having made a right 
decision. 

I have steadily opposed summit meet- 
ings on the grounds that the only prog- 
ress they can produce is progress toward 
Communist domination of the world. 
Either summit meetings must fail for 
having achieved nothing, or they must 
fail for having yielded to communism 
something of value to the West. The 
only summit meeting that can succeed 
is one that does not take place. Let us 
not forget that either. 

Mr. Lippmann has hinted broadly that 
the Nation is obliged next November to 
turn out of office its present leadership, 
and to replace it with men more talented 
in the art of accommodation. He implies 
that the major issue between the two 
parties may be precisely this: Whether 
the administration was correct in hav- 
ing refused to appease Khrushchev. I 
feel sure he is wrong. I feel sure that 
both parties will nominate candidates 
who will support the minimum require- 
ments of firmness that were demon- 
strated in recent weeks by the Eisen- 
hower administration. But if I am 
proved wrong, then to the extent I can 
make it so, I promise the coming political 
campaign will be immersed in foreign 
policy right up to its ears. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks, I ask that there be printed at 
this point in the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Thanks, Mr. Khru- 
shchev,”’ written by Mr. David Lawrence 
and published in the U.S. News & World 
Report of June 6, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THANKS, MR. KHRUSHCHEV 
(By David Lawrence) 

Sometimes from unexpected quarters we 
are handed a benefit. Hence we often say 
that “it is an ill wind that blows no good.” 
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Nikita Khrushchev may be surprised to 
learn the true consequences of his reckless 
action in Paris recently as he torpedoed the 
summit conference and publicly insulted the 
President of the United States. 

We are, indeed, indebted to the Soviet Pre- 
mier for the following consequences: 

1. The credulous, naive attitudes adopted 
by various groups among us in their advocacy 
of summit conferences were revealed as hope- 
lessly impractical. No longer will we listen 
to the argument that these meetings can 
override the historic ways of diplomacy, 
supersede the United Nations, and leave it to 
four men to settle the disputes which threat- 
en the world with nuclear war. 

2. The appeasers, who have thought that 
the way to get peace is by making concession 
after concession to the enemy, now have been 
proved illogical, misguided, and without per- 
suasive influence. 

3. The leaders of thought who have urged 
that America maintain its strong defenses 
and place its reliance on the maintenance of 
deterrent strength have been vindicated and 
will now have an increasing influence with 
American public opinion, 

4. The tactics of the Soviet Government, 
as it has sought to divide the Western allies, 
weaken NATO, and cause a crumbling of 
morale in the West, have been successfully 
thwarted. The Western alliance today has 
a redoubled strength—it has faith in the 
rightness of its cause and in its military 
power to deter war. 

5. The world has at least been told many 
unpublished facts in the story of Soviet 
espionage. The opportunity to do this might 
never have been forthcoming if a counter- 
measure, undertaken by the United States, 
had not been detected and exploited by Mr. 
Khrushchev when the U-2 was forced to land. 

6. The knowledge of what really is going 
on in the cold war may have come as a shock 
at first to the peoples of the West, but slowly 
they are beginning to understand the real- 
istic truth. They now will read and be in- 
fluenced by the facts revealed about Com- 
munist infiltration as well as aggression. 

7. Publication by the United States of 
the lst of Soviet spies arrested within our 
own territory as they sought military infor- 
mation has exposed the hypocrisy of the 
Soviet protestations concerning the plane 
piloted by Francis Powers. For Powers was 
merely taking pictures. His plane was un- 
armed and clearly marked with the initials 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, well known as a _ civilian 
agency of our Goverment. Is flying 12 
miles or more above any country really 4 
violation of international law? If so, then 
why have the Soviets launched space ve- 
hicles which can take photographs of U.S. 
territory? 

8. Attention has been dramatically focused 
on picturetaking from the skies. In 1955 
President Eisenhower made his open skies 
proposal to the Soviet Union as a means of 
providing “against the possibility of great 
surprise attack.” He proposed that the two 
countries give each other a complete blue- 
print of their military establishments “from 
one end of our countries to the other,” and 
then provide ample facilities for aerial re- 
connaissance and picturetaking of each 
other’s territory. This plan was rejected 
out of hand by the Soviet Government and 
generally attracted little interest. Now, 
however, the world has been made aware of 
the importance of the plan and of the satel- 
lites already in orbit which can take pic- 
tures at great heights. 

9. Emphasis has been placed on the “sur- 
prise attack” issue. It has been difficult for 
the Western governments to arouse world 
opinion on this contingency even though 
everyone knows the West would not strike 
the first blow. The world now has had 
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prought forcibly to its attention the vital 


necessity of preventing or intercepting 
“surprise attack.” The House of Represent- 
atives, through one of its appropriation 
committees, has given formal sanction to 
such a policy. 

10. The outcry of the Soviet Government 
about “aggression” and “spying” must in- 
evitably cause the world to ask when the 
Soviets will withdraw their agents from 
Cuba and other Latin-American countries, 
as well as from Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
really cease their “aggression.” 

11. Last but not least, the Soviet chief- 
tain has asserted a right to tell the Ameri- 
can people the kind of administration he 
wants to see elected in this country in No- 
vember. Let’s grant him that privilege on 
the condition that free elections be held in 
the Soviet Union and that our radio mes- 
sages no longer be jammed as we exercise a 
similar right to tell the Soviet people whom 
they shall choose as their ruler. 

Yes, we can say, “Thanks, Mr. Khru- 
shchev” for having opened not only our eyes 
but the eyes of free peoples everywhere to 
the simple fact that there can be no safety 
for any country as long as an arbitrary, au- 
tocratic regime, with the power to make 
sudden war, rules in Moscow. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Unfortunately I was 
absent from the Senate during the early 
part of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
and heard only a part of what he said. 
Certainly, as he pointed out, the only way 
to deal with the men in the Kremlin is by 
a policy of firmness and strength. In 
this regard, I find myself in complete 
accord with the views expressed by the 
Senator from Arizona. One does not 
deal with tyrants and dictators in the 
same manner that he deals with normal 
human beings. To deal successfully with 
tyrants and dictators, it is often neces- 
sary that we deny to them what they 
want and instead give them what they 
do not. That is the only language they 
understand. 

President Eisenhower recognizes this 
fact. I share the view expressed by the 
Senator from Arizona that President 
Eisenhower’s successor, be he Republi- 
can or Democrat, must also recognize 
this fact, and I am quite certain that he 
will. Woe betide us if he does not. 

Certainly the issue of who best can deal 
with this problem and who best can deal 
with the men in the Kremlin—Khru- 
shchev or his successor—is bound to be 
uppermost in the minds of the American 
people as they approach the forthcoming 
election. 

The Senator from Arizona has made a 
great contribution to our thinking on this 
Subject by his address. He and I some- 
times find ourselves in disagreement on 
this, that, or the other issue; but insofar 
as the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona takes the position that our Govern- 
ment must continue its policy, and must, 
if anything, in the light of recent events, 
be still firmer and still stronger in this 
respect, I fully share his views. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
listened to the speech of the able Sena- 
tor from New York yesterday on this 
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same subject. While he and I are occa- 
sionally—but only rarely, I might say— 
in disagreement, there is no issue on 
which we are more in agreement than 
the matter of the defense of the United 
States. 

My remarks today were addressed not 
only to the necessity of American lead- 
ers recognizing this fact, which I be- 
lieve they do—and I agree with the Sen- 
ator from New York when he says that 
regardless of who the next President may 
be, he will lead from strength—I am 
concerned in these remarks today about 
the efforts being made by some people 
in this country—not purposely—to mis- 
lead the American people into thinking 
that we can deal with these tyrants— 
we would call them hoodlums in this 
country—by being nice to them, in the 
belief that they will treat us as they 
would want us to treat them. At the 
recent summit meeting—even though I 
do not agree with the idea of summit 
meetings—the heads of the American 
Government and all the agencies con- 
nected with that incident displayed ad- 
mirable courage, and their performance 
made me a little prouder of being an 
American. 





SECRETARY SEATON APPROVES 
PADRE ISLAND SEASHORE AREA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although Interior Secretary Fred Seaton 
and the administration have urged the 
Congress to pass an omnibus bill pro- 
viding for establishment of three national 
seashore parks, I am advised by letter 
that Secretary Seaton has no objection 
to immediate legislative action to create 
Padre Island National Seashore Park. 

While I favor and stand ready to sup- 
port the two other national seashore 
parks now proposed—Cape Cod and the 
Oregon Dunes—many Texans and other 
Americans interested in the Padre Island 
project believe we should press for legis- 
lation this session. It is my thought 
that it will be prudent and economical 
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to go ahead with Padre Island legislation 
before adjournment. 

This is based upon the fact that on 
this island of over 100 miles of wild, un- 
developed land, without a single struc- 
ture on it for more than a hundred miles, 
it would be cheaper to buy the land now 
than later, when it has been developed. 

Recently the distinguished and able 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, called 
for a departmental report on my bill, 
S. 4, which provides for establishing 
Padre Island National Seashore Area. 

Secretary Seaton reported that his de- 
partment has no objection to enactment 
of my S. 4, provided that it is amended to 
conform with that portion of the In- 
terior Department’s omnibus proposal 
pertaining to Padre Island. As I previ- 
ously informed the Senate and the In- 
terior Committee I am glad to so amend 
S. 4 and will shortly submit the amended 
bill and request its early consideration by 
the committee and the Congress. 

In his report, Secretary Seaton points 
out that— 

The estimated cost of acquiring the land 
for Padre Island National Park is $4 million. 


The Secretary estimates that the ex- 
penditures for land acquisition, develop- 
ment and management of Padre Island 
Park will amount to: first year, $1,316,- 
000; second year, $2,140,000; third year, 
$2,260,000; fourth year $1,600,000; and 
fifth year, $850,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp the man-years and cost data 
statement of the Department of the In- 
terior on the establishment of Padre Is- 
land National Park under the provisions 
of S. 4, as amended, as forwarded to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], by Secretary of 
the Interior Seaton on May 23, 1960. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Tex. 





Estimated additional man-years of civilian employment 





Ist year | 94 year | 3d year 4th year | 5th year 
Executive direction: | } 
Acquisition project manager. .._--- 0.5 1.0) 1.0 1.0} 1.0 
Assistant acquisition project manager .5 1.0 | 1.0 | LO | 10 
Administrative assistant _ -.............--- | 1.0 1.5} 20 3.0) 1.0 
Stenographie and clerical __ Bade eeate | 1.0 | 1.5} 20 3.0 | 2.0 
Superintendent. Be hi eaten eae hove 1.0} 0} 1.0 | 1.0 
Assistant supe rintendent - ane ene ote i ~-----| 1.0) 1.0 
Total. 3.0 6.0 | 7.0 | 10.0 7.0 
\dministrative services: | 
3 ee eee | ee Le 1.0 2.0 2.0 
Administrative aid ees 1.0 | 1.0 1.0} .0 
_—— _ — ona energetic eeeeenretastsl cts 
Total. 1.0 | 20) 3.0} 3.0 
Substantive: 
Chief ranger 1 oie 1.0 | 1.0) 1.0 | 1.0 
Ranger. i Ra aa ein lace ik la } 1.0 1.0 2.5} 4.0 | 5.0 
Life guards . te ae ty 2.0 2.0 3.0} 4.5] 5.0 
Laborers and craftsmen.........-.-------------- 1.0 1.0 1.0} 2.0 | 5.0 
ee ee 3 1.0 | 1.0 1.0} 1.0 
Architect __ 5 1.0 | 1.0 1.0 | 1.0 
Landscape architect... .._.......------------- 5 1.0) 1.0} 1.0 | 1.0 
Appraisets............- 1.0 1.5} 2.0 | 3.6 hicensienan 
IN Bins at eine gee biee 5 1.0 1.0} h. Ob censeuenatia 
BU os sags nites 7.0 10.5 | 13.5 | 17.5 | 19.0 
Total, estimated additional man-years of ci- | 
villian employment. . 10. 6 22.5 
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Estimated additional man-years of civilian employment 


























Ist year 2d year 3d year 4th year 5th year 
Estimated additional expenditures: 
vr... canssseereesennnaatnesenes= $54, 000 $94, 500 $121, 500 $164, 700 $156, 600 
IR see es bobs naetnwmnbonies 715, 800 | 1,067,300 | 2, 000, , 632, 1, 400, 000 
Total estimated additional expenditures. --.-.- 769, 800 1,161,800 | 2,122,300 | 1, 797, 600 1, 556, 600 
Estimated obligations: Sine nn 
Land and property acquisition. ........------- 700, 000 | 1,000,000 | 1, 300, 000 700, 000 300, 000 
TIGRE od diva sac ackacaccocc<ss Etat ede 4 500, 000 | 1, 000, 000 800, 000 700, 000 300, 000 
Operations (management otection, an 
iehet +... eae 116, 000 140, 000 160,000 | 200, 000 250, 000 
Total estimated obligations... ......-.-.-.-.- 1, 600, 000 850, 000 


1, 316,000 | 2, 140, 000 | 2, 260, 000 





Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Texas upon his foresightedness 
in this area, and particularly for his 
support of the former three-park sea- 
shore bill which was introduced by the 
senior Senator from Colorado. 

I am very happy to hear of the report 
on Padre Island, and to learn that the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs contemplates hold- 
ing hearings upon it. There is no ques- 
tion that if we are to provide adequate 
recreational facilities for the explosive 
population of this country, not only will 
it be necessary to have mountain parks, 
but also it will be necessary to utilize the 
large seashore areas to enable the people 
to continue to obtain recreation, as they 
have long had it, ever since the beginning 
of this country. 

I am very happy to have the Senator’s 
remarks on this subject. Particularly am 
I happy to hear the announcement con- 
cerning the joining of the Padre Island 
project with the other seashore parks 
which have been previously included in 
the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
for his interest in the seashore recrea- 
tional areas, because the Senator’s State 
contains great mountain national park 
areas. I congratulate him on his intro- 
duction of the bill. 

We had introduced the Padre Island 
bill in the 85th Congress and again in the 
86th Congress. That bill is S.4. In in- 
troducing that bill, we were not attempt- 
ing selfishly to push the Padre Island 
Park ahead of the other seashore areas. 
However, Padre Island Park is ready for 
legislative action and I am advised that 
some details remain to be worked out 
concerning establishment of the other 
two seashore parks. 

I believe the Secretary of the Interior 
is foresighted in another recommenda- 
tion which he has made. He had rec- 
ommended using $15 million for the 
acquisition of the park areas and their 
development. He has now raised that 
recommendation to $25 million, simply 
because every year the project is de- 
layed, the cost to the taxpayer becomes 
greater, and the available shoreline 
shrinks. 

Of the 3,700 miles of shoreline from 
Brownsville, Tex., at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, to the easternmost part of 


the shore of Maine, only 265 miles of 
shoreline are in national parks, national 
seashore areas, or in State or county 
parks. 7 

When we consider some places where 
the land is enclosed in stone fences which 
run right into the ocean, we can under- 
stand why fewer and fewer places are 
available throughout the country where 
the people can get down to the ocean 
and not be fenced out. The creation of 
national seashore areas will make it pos- 
sible for the people to enjoy the sun, the 
seashore, and the water in the natural 
state, just as it was when the first Eu- 
ropeans sailed their ships along the 
shores of America. 





CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION AT MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10777) to author- 
ize certain construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report, 
and in connection therewith, I desire to 
make a brief statement on the major 
points involved. 

The report was signed by all the con- 
ferees on the part of the House and on 
the part of the Senate, and has been 
agreed to by the House. With respect 
to the net money figures in the bill, the 
new total as agreed to in conference is 
$1,185,320,000, which is only $345,000 less 
than the bill as passed by the Senate. 

There were two rather important 
changes in money items that should be 
mentioned briefly. It will be recalled 
that $3,628,000 was included in the Sen- 
ate-passed bill for facilities to be built 
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at the Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Center at Natick, Mass. 
This would have permitted the transfer 
of the Food and Container Institute from 
Chicago to the Massachusetts location, 
This item had been stricken from the 
House bill pending a study by a special 
subcommittee of the House committee. 
The subcommittee did render a favor- 
able report and recommended that the 
item remain in the bill. Nevertheless, 
the House conferees presented a strong 
position against inclusion of the item in 
the current bill. The Senate receded 
on the assurance of the House conferees 
that they had confidence in the recom- 
mendations of their subcommittee that 
the move would result in greater effi- 
ciency and economy, and that this item 
wlil be again considered next year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one of the 
conferees, I agreed to the report. I did 
so with reluctance because of the elim- 
ination of the item concerning the Natick 
Research Laboratory, which I felt, from 
an objective point of view, would be to 
the advantage of the Military Establish- 
ment. But I agreed to the report upon 
the assurance that the item relating to 
the Natick Research Engineering Center 
would be considered again next year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD that portion of the statement of 
the House managers which concerns the 
Natick Research and Engineering Cen- 
ter which appears on page 33 of the con- 
ference report, together with the text of 
the report of the House special subcom- 
mittee which looked into this matter. 
That subcommittee, as the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi has said, be- 
lieved that the Research and Engineer- 
ing Center should go to Natick, because 
it would provide greater efficiency in 
Army research. The report was sent to 
me by the chairman of the House com- 
mittee, Representative Vinson, so I am 
not breaching any confidence in asking 
that it be printed. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART 
OF THE HOUSE 
TITLE I. ARMY 

Perhaps the item of most general interest 
which was in disagreement was that relating 
to facilities proposed to be built at the 
Quartermaster Research and Engineering 
Center at Natick, Mass., in the amount of 
$3,628,000. This item had appeared in the 
House bill but was stricken pending a study 
by a special subcommittee of the House 
committee. 

The subcommittee, after studying the 
matter, recommended that the item remain 
in the bill. 

The Senate receded on this item on the 
assurances of the House conferees that they 
had confidence in the recommendations of 
the subcommittee that the move would re- 
sult in greater efficiency and economy. It 
is the further understanding of the con- 
ferees that the Department of Defense will 
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be expected to submit the item for consider- 
ation in the military construction bill of 
next year. 

. . * + * 

Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Va.: Sub- 
sequent to the consideration of the bill by 
the House, the Army requested the with- 
drawal of a communications center build- 
ing in the amount of $131,000. This build- 
ing is to be built under another authority. 
The House recedes. 

Sharpe General Depot, Calif.: An aircraft 

int shop was deleted at this installation 
but, after discussion by the conferees, it was 
agreed that economy would probably be ef- 
fected by its remaining in the bill, and the 
Senate recedes. 

Dugway Proving Grounds, Utah: The 
Senate had deleted an addition to a non- 
commissioned officers’ club at this installa- 
tion. The conferees agreed that in view of 
the unusual isolation of the area, and the 
greater need therefor for facilities of a rec- 
reational nature, the item should remain in 
the bill. The Senate recedes. 

Fort Monmouth, N.J.: Here, subsequent to 
House action, the Army advised that due to 
price refinements the costs set out in the 
House bill could be lowered. The House 
recedes. 

Fort Eustis, Va.: Again in this instance, 
subsequent to House action, the Army re- 
quested the withdrawal of a trainfire range. 
This reduced the total for Fort Eustis by 
$262,000. The House recedes. 

Fort Knox, Ky.: The Senate deleted $223,- 
000 for an armament shop. After discussion 
of the item, it was agreed that the arma- 
ment shop could be deferred and the House 
recedes. 

Fort Meade, Md.: The Senate struck a 
hangar with shops during its consideration 
of the bill on the basis that present facili- 
ties were adequate for the time being. The 
House conferees agreed that construction of 
this item could be deferred, and the House 
recedes. 

Fort Rucker, Ala.: The Senate deleted 
$189,000 for two flight maintenance hangars. 
The House conferees agreed that this item 
could await construction authority next 
year, and the House recedes. 

Fort Bliss, Tex.: The Senate had deleted a 
motor repair shop in the amount of $146,000. 
The conferees agreed that this item repre- 
sented possible economies and it was re- 
instated. The Senate recedes. 

Fort Riley, Kans.: The Senate had in- 
cluded an item which did not appear in the 
House bill for the replacement of a bridge 
at Fort Riley costing $1,332,000. This bridge 
is on the main highway and is a part of the 
station master plan. The House recedes. 

Fort Ord, Calif.: The Senate had deleted 
$832,000 for the replacement of a hangar 
with shops on the basis that present facili- 
ties should suffice for the time being. The 
House conferees agreed. The House recedes. 

Clarksville Base, Tenn.: The Senate deleted 
& natural-gas transmission line at this in- 
stallation, feeling that its construction could 
be deferred for a year. The House conferees 
agreed. The House recedes. 

Various locations (overseas): Since House 
action, Army requested deletion of $2,476,000 
for Signal Overseas Station and troop hous- 
ing. The House recedes. 

Various locations in section 102 repre- 
sented internal changes brought about in 
part by revised operational concepts. In 
both instances, the conferees agreed that the 
reductions made by the Senate were proper. 
The House recedes. 

Fort Eustis, Va.: The House had included 
275 units of Capehart housing at this in- 
Stallation which the Senate deleted. After a 
discussion of the housing facilities at Fort 
Eustis it was agreed that these units could 
be deleted, at least for the time being. The 
House recedes. 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
House ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE CON- 
CERNING THE MATTER OF THE MOVEMENT OF 
THE QUARTERMASTER FOOD AND CONTAINER 
INSTITUTE From Cmicaco, ILL., To NaTICK, 
Mass. 

Mr. Chairman, in the military construc- 
tion bill (H.R. 10777) as it was submitted to 
the Congress there was included an item of 
$3,628,000 to authorize construction of fa- 
cilities at the Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Center, Natick, Mass., to house 
the Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute which was proposed for movement 
from the Chicago Administration Center to 
Natick. During the consideration of this 
item representations were made for and 
against the retention of this item in the 
bill. 

Because of the difference of opinion the 
item was deleted and you appointed a spe- 
cial subcommittee comprised of myself as 
chairman and the Honorable James VAN 
ZANDT, member. You appointed Mr. Philip 
W. Kelleher, committee counsel, to work with 
us on this matter. 

The subcommittee would like at this point 
to describe the physical facilities of the pres- 
ent location of the Food and Container In- 
stitute at the Chicago Administration Cen- 
ter, Illinois, and the physical facilities at the 
Quartermaster Research and Engineering 
Center at Natick, Mass. 


CHICAGO ADMINISTRATION CENTER 


The Chicago Administration Center fa- 
cilities were constructed over 40 years ago 
at a cost of approximately $6 million. The 
installation, designed as a warehouse, con- 
sists of three six-story reenforced, concrete 
and brick buildings with a total of 1,868,280 
square feet. In addition to the Food and 
Container Institute, the installation pro- 
vides space for 12 other Quartermaster ac- 
tivities, 13 Fifth Army activities, 4 other 
Department of Defense activities, and 6 ac- 
tivities of other departments, primarily the 
Post Office. The annual facility operating 
costs are approximately $2 million. The cur- 
rent appraised value of the property is $4,- 
800,000. It is pointed out that the recovery 
which the Government might make by reason 
of the sale of this building has not been 
considered as an economic element at any 
time in this report. 

There are approximately 1,600 employees 
working in the facility. Of these, approxi- 
mately 1,000 are civilian employees of the 
Department of Defense, 400 military em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense, and 
200 non-Department of Defense civilian 
employees. 

The personnel of the Food and Container 
Institute, military and civilian, represents 
about 300 people. This is included in the 
above 1,600 gross. 

The subcommittee wishes to stress the fact 
that of the 1,000 Army civilian personnel, 303 
are allocable to overhead activities alone. 


QUARTER MASTER RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 
CENTER, NATICK, MASS. 

The Quartermaster Research and Engineer- 
ing Center at Natick was constructed between 
1952 and 1954. It has a capital investment 
at this time of $11.8 million. It consists of 
seven major buildings and associated im- 
provements, all specifically designed for 
scientific research development and engineer- 
ing. The major scientific structures are a 
development building, a research building, 
and an engineering building. Supporting fa- 
cilities include the climatic chambers and the 
solar furnace. In Maynard, Mass., at a dis- 
tance of about 12 miles, there is a former 
Ordnance facility now under the jurisdiction 
of the Quartermaster Corps comprising some 
3,000 acres. This area has been and will con- 
tinue to be used for certain research and test 
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activities which require a large protective 
area. 

Your subcommittee might have wished 
that it had been assigned a problem clearer 
in its essential elements and easier of resolu- 
tion. Shortly after the inception of our 
study it was agreed that Solomon himself 
should sit as chairman. Later, the perplexity 
of our problem was evidenced by the fact 
that the study made relative to the proposed 
move of the Food and Container Institute 
by the Comptroller General (B-—141592, B-— 
133309, April 27, 1960) was cited by both the 
proponents and opponents as establishing 
each respective side. 

Notwithstanding the attendant difficuities, 
your subcommittee proceeded to inform it- 
self with respect to all of the elements in- 
volved, and in the process traveled to Chi- 
cago to visit the Chicago Administration Cen- 
ter and to Massachusetts to visit the Quar- 
termaster Research and Engineering Center. 

At this point, and for an understanding of 
the broad underlying considerations which 
are involved, the subcommittee wishes to set 
out the missions of both the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute (now in Chicago) and the 
missions of its parent organization, the Quar- 
termaster Research and Engineering Center 
at Natick, Mass. 


FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE 


This is an element of the Quartermaster 
Research and Engineering Command which: 

1. Executes a research and development 
program for all elements of the Department 
of Defense covering 

(a) basic research in food nutrition, sta- 
bility and acceptance; 

(b) design, improvement and evaluation 
of military rations and food products; 

(c) design, development, and evaluation of 
containers; 

(d) research and development of food ir- 
radiation processes. 


QUARTERMASTER RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 
CENTER, NATICK, MASS. 


The laboratories of the QM. R. & E. C. per- 
forms basic research on the operational ca- 
pability of the soldier under varying degrees 
of natural and military environmental 
stresses; basic research in the fields of biol- 
ogy, chemistry, and physics related to the 
development of items providing protection 
and effectiveness to the soldier; applied re- 
search and development of elastomeric, plas- 
tic, metallic, paper, chemical or combinations 
though relating to health protection and 
military effectiveness of military personnel 
and equipment; applied research for the con- 
trol and prevention of deterioration and 
damage in the area of corrosion, weather, 
fungus, insects, and rodents; applied re- 
search, design, development, improvement 
and evaluation of footwear, handwear, leath- 
er, clothing, tentage, and aerial delivery of 
equipment. Also, performs similar activity 
in materials handling, food service, heating, 
and oversnow equipment. 

CURRENT CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

Food and Container Institute at Chicago, 
* * * 252 (to be reduced by 32 to 220 by 
move). 

QM. R. & E. C., Natick, Mass., 1,149. Cur- 
rent investment in lands, buildings, and im- 
provements at Natick is $11.8 million. 

Along with the obvious difficulties attend- 
ant upon this study was the understandable 
partisanship and also the honest difference of 
opinion as to whether the facility should or 
should not be moved. Your subcommittee 
doesn’t need to establish or even refer to 
the complete objectivity with which it has 
approached this matter. Our responsibili- 
ties as Members of Congress, and of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House, and 
our concerns as taxpayers have been our only 
guides throughout our study. 
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The following sources of information were 
used in the subcommittee study: 

1. Hearings before the full Armed Services 
Committee by both the Army and the op- 
ponents of the move; 

2. Testimony before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee; 

8. Testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee; 

4. The large amount of material inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, including the 
debate on the floor of the Senate during the 
consideration of the military construction 
bill; 

5. The study made by the Comptroller 
General; and 

6. House Armed Services Committee sub- 
committee visits to Chicago and Natick. 

On the basis of its study, the subcommit- 
tee recommends that the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute be moved from its present 
location in the Chicago Administration Cen- 
ter to the Quartermaster Research and Engi- 
neering Center, Natick, Mass. 

This conclusion is based on two funda- 
mental beliefs. The first of these is that 
there will be economies by reason of the 
move and, second, that even were there no 
actual savings to be realized by the move, it 
should still be made for the reason that an 
important element of our military activity 
would thereby be improved. 

The subcommittee wishes to beg the in- 
dulgence of the full House Armed Services 
Committee in not citing in this report any 
detailed statistical analysis of the financial 
considerations involved. There have been 
submitted for consideration in this matter 
probably more financial statements, statis- 
tics, and economic studies, each with its own 
extrapolation into the future, than in any 
other instance within the knowledge of your 
subcommittee. 

The subcommittee begs this indulgence 
with the realization that the lack of a precise 
money approach would appear to weaken the 
validity of the conclusions reached. May the 
subcommittee say that its real purpose in so 
dealing with this phase of the problem is in 
an attempt to bring to a halt what could 
become an interminable list of figures and 
counterfigures, each of which when read 
separately, seem to establish with reasonable 
certainty the particular position being main- 
tained by such figures. 

The General Accounting Office attempted 
such a presentation, as did the opponents of 
the move, and the Department of the Army. 
The subcommittee is not convinced that any 
one set of figures presented is wholly accu- 
rate but is convinced that a wholly objective 
analysis of all of the figures presented car- 
ries a burden of persuasion on the side of 
the move from Chicago to Natick. 

Suffice it to say that it appears that there 
will be an annual savings by reason of the 
move of son.ething in the order of $900,000 
each year which is a figure over 25 percent 
below that claimed by the Army. In arriving 
at this figure, the subcommittee has delib- 
erately minimized the savings claimed to 
what it considers to be a realistic level. 

It is pointed out that the savings are pri- 
marily attributable to the elimination of the 
overhead required to support the various ac- 
tivities at the Chicago Administration Cen- 
ter. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the overhead activity occupies 
approximately 25 percent of the gross space 
in the Chicago Administration Center and 
50 percent of that allocated to Army ac- 
_ tivities. 

In this general connection, the subcom- 
mittee feels that some weight, which is by 
no means necessarily persuasive, should be 
given to the fact that the inclusion of this 
item in the construction program was ap- 
proved throughout the various echelons of 
the Army, the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
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It is stated above that the move would be 
recommended even were the costs in Chicago 
and in Natick identical. In arriving at this 
conclusion, the subcommittee has placed 
considerable emphasis on a fiscal imponder- 
able; that is, the advantages of a scientific 
atmosphere which, while existent to some 
extent in the present location of the Food 
and Container Institute, is truly pervasive 
at the facility in Natick. 

The subcommittee feels that in addition 
to the mere convenience of contact with 
scientific personnel in closely allied or com- 
plementary fields, there is the definite ad- 
vantage of mutual stimulus which is nat- 
urally engendered by direct communication 
with scientific personnel housed under the 
same roof. The subcommittee feels that 
moving the Food and Container Institute 
from Chicago to Natick is in a real sense 
a uniting of child with parent. 

The subcommittee would like to make par- 
ticular note of special problems studied and 
resolved to its satisfaction. 

1. Construction of facilities at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 

2. Construction of facilities at other areas 
within or in the vicinity of Chicago. 

3. Continued liaison with the food and 
container industry and research activities in 
the Chicago area and throughout the United 
States. 

4. Personnel relocation and rehiring prob- 
lem inherent in such a move. 

5. Modification and improvement of the 
Chicago Administration Center to adapt it 
for use by Government activities now in 
leased space within the Chicago area. 


RECOMMENDATION 


In view of the foregoing, it is the subcom- 
mittee’s recommendation that the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute be 
moved from its present quarters in the Chi- 
cago Administration Center to the Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering Center at 


Natick, Mass. 
CLYDE Doyte, Chairman. 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts for his 
statement. 

The other change of interest involved 
the authorization for a drydock to ac- 
commodate Polaris submarines at the 
Charleston, S.C., Naval Shipyard. This 
item was not included in the original bill, 
but $15 million for this purpose was pro- 
vided by the House. The Senate reduced 
this amount to $10 million believing this 
would be sufficient for this purpose. 
Subsequently, however, the Navy fur- 
nished substantial justification for a 
larger amount, resulting in the conferees 
agreeing to allocate $12.5 million for the 
drydock at this time. 

Now I should like to mention the dele- 
tion of several sections in the “General 
provisions,” title V, of the bill. First, is 
section 508. As passed by the Senate, 
this section provided for some 3,100 units 
of family housing to be built under the 
provisions of section 810 of the National 
Housing Act of 1959. Some of these units 
were inserted by the Senate committee 
to permit the Department of Defense to 
explore the feasibility of the 810 pro- 
gram. Others were added on the floor of 
the Senate. The fact that these units 
were included in the Senate-passed bill 
did not mean that they would be built, 
but would simply permit the Department 
of Defense to explore the possibility at 
any given location. There was consider- 
able doubt on the part of the conferees as 
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to the feasibility and desirability of this 
program, and in light of the fact that 
the requirements at many of the loca- 
tions indicated had not been thoroughly 
examined by the Defense Department, 
this provision was dropped from the bill. 

Finally, I wish to refer to two amend- 
ments offered by Senator Byrp of Vir- 
ginia and adopted on the floor of the 
Senate, which became sections 515 and 
516 of the general provisions. Of course, 
these sections were not contained in the 
House bill and the Senate conferees re- 
ceded with great reluctance, since, as is 
always true, any legislation offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
has merit on the face of it. The con- 
ferees agreed that had hearings been 
held, they would undoubtedly have dis- 
closed the importance and need for legis- 
lation of this kind. They felt, however, 
that since these amendments have no 
relationship to this bill, they should not 
be included therein, but rather made the 
subject of separate legislation. 

It will be recalled that section 515 re- 
lates to abuse in the use of commercial 
air freight in shipment overseas of 
household effects of uniformed personnel 
in the armed services. Section 516 re- 
lates to cost-plus-fee contracts by mili- 
tary departments and is similarly based 
on an official audit report by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. In 
rejecting these two amendments the 
conferees wish to make it entirely clear 
that the elimination of the two sections 
in no way is indicative of acquiescence 
in the practices which now, or in the 
recent past, have obtained with respect 
to the matters dealt with in each of the 
sections. The conferees wish to take 
this opportunity to place the Department 
of Defense on notice that corrective 
action should be taken immediately in 
these areas. In the meantime, it is the 
intention of the House Armed Services 
Committee to study the matters ques- 
tioned by these two sections most care- 
fully and will during this period of study 
expect the Defense Department to exer- 
cise the strictest surveillance over these 
important matters. 

There was no criticism whatsoever of 
these amendments on their merits, 
although some of the language might, 
upon the completion of hearings, be 
modified to some extent. The amend- 
ments were not rejected by either group 
as being without merit, but were con- 
sidered to be of great merit. In the 
meantime, the House committee plans to 
hold hearings on this subject and related 
matters. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota, who 
was one of the conferees. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator from Mississippi give a little fur- 
ther explanation with respect to the item 
of section 810 housing? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota refers to the item relat- 
ing to section 810 housing, which is the 
program authorized in the law last year 
for the Federal Housing Administration, 
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in which a type of housing was author- 
ized which would be somewhat between 
nousing provided by appropriated funds 
and the so-called Capehart housing. 
That program has never been tried. A 
pill came over from the House this year 
which added a provision that section 810 
housing could not be used unless it were 
authorized specifically by the Committee 
on Armed Services, the authorization to 
be by specific locations of the houses and 
the number to be constructed. 

We agreed to that inclusion in the law; 
and then we set forth certain specific 
items, including seven or eight locations 
in the United States. At the same time, 
when we came to the conference, there 
was very strong objection to the entire 
program—although not to any specific 
location. The program had never been 
tried out, and only one of the services 
had requested such housing. The gen- 
tleman who was the author of the orig- 
inal provision in the Housing Act, last 
year, was a member of the conferees on 
this bill. He had changed his conclusion 
about the merits of the matter, and the 
House was very firm indeed in its posi- 
tion that it would not yield as to any line 
item at this time. So, under those con- 
ditions, the Senate conferees receded 
from all the line items. The authoriza- 
tion still is in the law, with the provision, 
now, that there has to be a specific line 
item authorization. 

SoIcan say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that that leaves the law as it is, 
but takes out all line authorizations for 
this year; and I think the Department of 
Defense, the services, and our committee 
will have to make a further study, by 
next year, of the probable merits of this 
program. If it is to be adopted at all, 
I think the item for one of the bases in 
the Senator’s State would certainly be 
included in any favorable action taken, 
because it has merit if there is merit 
anywhere. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the statement of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

I thought it desirable to have the 
statement with respect to the conference 
made at this time. Section 810 seems to 
infer a possible effort to provide some 
housing, and to have some advantage 
over situations under Capehart housing 
or over situations under military hous- 
ing. The services might well give con- 
sideration to it the next time when they 
come to make specific recommendations 
for housing at specific places. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I move that the report 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9322) to 
make permanent the existing suspension 
of duties on certain coarse wool; asked 
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a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Mitts, Mr. Foranp, Mr. 
Kine of California, Mr. Mason, and Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9881) to 
extend for 2 years the existing provisions 
of law relating to the free importation of 
personal and household effects brought 
into the United States under Govern- 
ment orders; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Mitts, Mr. ForanD, Mr. Kinc of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10569) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes, and 
that the House insisted upon its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 6 to the bill. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10777) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 





PERMANENCY OF EXISTING SUS- 
PENSION OF DUTIES ON CERTAIN 
COARSE WOOL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair) laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 9322) to make perma- 
nent the existing suspension of duties 
on certain coarse wool, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Byrp of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Frear, Mr. CARL- 
son, and Mr. Bennett conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 





EXTENSION OF EXISTING PRO- 
VISIONS OF LAW RELATING TO 
FREE IMPORTATION OF PER- 
SONAL AND HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 

fore the Senate a message from the 

House of Representatives announcing its 

disagreement to the amendments of the 
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Senate to the bill (H.R. 9881) to extend 
for 2 years the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of per- 
sonal and household effects brought into 
the United States under Government 
orders, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Office appointed Mr. Byrrp of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Frear, Mr. 
Cartson, and Mr. Bennetr conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 





EXCISE TAX EXTENSION REPORTED 
FOR HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, before 
discussing the unfinished business and 
making some remarks in regard to pri- 
vate enterprise and our foreign eco- 
nomic policies, I wish to say a few words 
about a matter which just now has come 
to my attention—namely, the bill ex- 
tending the Federal excise taxes on 
transportation and telephone services, ~ 
which was reported yesterday by the 
House Ways and Means Committee un- 
der a closed rule. It is my understand- 
ing that, under the rule, this bil! will not 
be subject to any amendments in the 
House. It apparently will be left to the 
Senate to decide on the specific matter 
of extending the local telephone tax, 
having in mind the recent public con- 
troversy over the proposal by Governor 
Rockefeller, of New York, that this tax 
be relinquished to the States. 

I am very much concerned about the 
tax on local telephone service. As I have 
just indicated, Governor Rockefeller last 
year recommended that this particular 
part of the telephone tax be discontinued 
at the Federal level, and that, instead, 
it be levied by the States, for educational 
purposes. 

This situation is complicated by the 
fact that last year Congress voted to 
repeal the telephone tax altogether, as 
of July 1, of this year. More recently, 
President Eisenhower made clear the po- 
sition of the administration that this 
tax should be continued for the time 
being, in order to achieve certain desired 
objectives relative to our Federal fiscal 
budgetary policies. 

Mr. President, I believe it appropriate 
here to recall some of the facts relevant 
to the background of the issues high- 
lighted by the action taken yesterday by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

The Commission on Federal-State Re- 
lations, the so-called Kestnbaum Com- 
mission, was one of the originators of 
the proposal that the Federal telephone 
excise tax should revert to the States. 
The Kestnbaum Commission tied in this 
recommendation with a broad analysis 
of the functions and scope of our Fed- 
eral system of government. 

In December of 1957, the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee, appointed 
by the President, and composed of ad- 
ministration officials and some 10 State 
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Governors, made a strikingly similar 
proposal. I ask unanimous consent that 
an excerpt from the report of this Com- 
mittee be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LOCAL TELEPHONE SERVICE TAX 

The Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
believes that the local telephone service tax 
is a logical revenue source for State and 
local governments. It recommends, there- 
fore, that the Federal tax on local telephone 
service be changed so as to provide a 40- 
percent tax credit to those States enacting 
a 4-percent local telephone tax, not count- 
ing taxes already levied prior to the adoption 
of the credit device. This would mean that 
the Federal liability under the local tele- 
phone service tax would be discharged to the 
extent of 40 percent for any taxpayer paying 
this amount of tax to his State government. 
At the end of 5 years, the Federal levy should 
be reduced 4 percentage points automati- 
cally. 

The Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
recommends that— 

1. The President request Congress to take 
necessary action to provide up to a 40-per- 
cent Federal tax credit against the Federal 
local telephone service tax for States enact- 
ing or increasing such taxes, the credit ar- 
rangement to last for 5 years at which time 
the Federal tax will automatically be re- 
duced by 4 percentage points. 

2. The Governors and the legislatures of 
the several States take necessary steps to 
avail themselves of this additional revenue 
source. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a 
number of very large and fundamental 
questions arise here, and are crucial to 
the scope and functions of the govern- 
ments of our 50 States and of the Fed- 
eral Government. I shall not take time 
to recount them now. However, I am 
very much concerned that complete and 
careful study be given to all of these 
issues by the Congress and, of course— 
in light of the closed-rule action in the 
House—particularly by the Senate and 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, 
before action is taken on the legislation 
extending the Federal telephone excise 
on local service. I intend to bring to 
the attention of the Senate Finance 
Committee all of the material I have 
collected on this issue, including a num- 
ber of statements having to do with 
Governor Rockefeller’s proposal that 
this particular tax be relinquished to the 
States, for purposes of education. 

Mr. President, I wish today to call at- 
tention to the enabling legislation passed 
by the State of New York in anticipation 
of the July 1 expiration of the telephone 
excise tax. This legislation would per- 
mit New York school districts, where 
qualified, to levy a local telephone excise 
tax for educational purposes. Included 
here is the statement by Governor 
Rockefeller in approving this legislation. 
In it, he outlines the background of his 
proposal and the major reasons which 
he feels justify its adoption. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statements just referred to 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATE OF NEW YORE, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, April 8, 1960. 
MEMORANDUM ON THE LocaL Tax FOR SCHOOL 

PURPOSES ON GENERAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 
(Memorandum No. 1 filed with assembly bill, 

introductory No. 4678, print No. 5538, en- 
titled “an act to amend the tax law, the 
education law, the highway law, the State 
finance law, the penal law, the correction 
law, and the mental hygiene law, in rela- 
tion to a local tax, for school purposes, on 
payments for general telephone service, in- 
creasing State aid to cities having a popu- 
lation of 1 million or more inhabitants, 
altering certain formulas for State as- 
sistance to localities, making appropria- 
tions therefor and requiring the commis- 
sioner of education to assemble certain 
data.’’) 

This bill seeks to provide a substantial new 
source of revenue to local school districts 
throughout the State to help meet the 
mounting cost of elementary and secondary 
education. This new source of revenue can 
be of great significance in retaining at the 
local level the primary responsibility for the 
quality of educational services and facilities 
made available to our youth. 

In 1959, by explicit action of Congress and 
the President, an expiration date of June 30, 
1960, was fixed for the Federal tax on local 
telephone service. It would now require af- 
firmative congressional action and approval 
by the President to reimpose this expiring 
Federal tax. The authorization to local 
school districts contained in this bill as- 
sumes that no such Federal action will be 
taken and makes such tax available for 
local imposition. 

We are faced with the stark fact that if 
local school districts are not given additional 
taxing powers, the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments will have to absorb an ever-greater 
proportion of the increasing costs of public 
education. Should this occur, the funda- 
mental concept of local control of education 
will indeed be threatened. The larger the 
share of school funds coming from central 
government, be it Albany or Washington, 
the greater the centralization of control of 
educational policies. Experience teaches 
that control comes largely from the same 
place as the source of funds. 

In addition, the larger the percentage of 
funds for local expenditure coming from 
Central Government, the less responsibility, 
economy, and efficiency in local administra- 
tion are encouraged. In many areas of our 
State real estate taxes are approaching the 
point of saturation as a means of financing 
the costs of education and local government. 
The need is urgent for returning revenue 
sources as well as responsibility to the lo- 
calities where the funds are spent. 

Under this bill the collection of the local 
telephone tax by school districts requires 
affirmative action by school authorities rep- 
senting a majority of the public school chil- 
dren in a county. Although requests for 
the imposition of the tax will originate with 
the individual school districts, the tax must 
be imposed countywide, or citywide in the 
city of New York, or not at all. Revenues 
will be distributed, within the county (or 
city of New York) in which collected, to the 
constituent school district or districts on 
the basis of the weighted average daily at- 
tendance of resident public school children. 
By prompt action of individual local school 
districts, this significant source of revenue, 
amounting to more than $70 million an- 
nually, from the State as a whole, can be 
made available to our public schools for 
the 1960-61 school year, provided Congress 
takes no new action to reimpose the tax. 
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The steps which local school authorities 
should now follow to assure the valid im. 
position and collection of this local tele. 
phone tax, assuming it will become ayajij- 
able, are outlined in the following section of 
this memorandum. 


PROCEDURE FOR ESTABLISHING LOCAL TELEPHONE 
TAX 


(A) Hearing required prior to action by 
school authorities: 

1, If the annual meeting is to be held on 
the first Tuesday of May (May 3, 1960) the 
hearing must be held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting. 

2. If the annual meeting is not held on the 
first Tuesday in May (May 3, 1960), a hearing 
must be held at an independent meeting 
called upon due notice as provided in the 
bill. 

3. At any such hearing or annual meeting 
a reasonable opportunity for the expression 
of views on the proposed tax is to be afforded 
residents of the school district. 

(B) Action by school authorities: Schoo} 
authorities of a school district desiring reve- 
nues from the tax must adopt a resolution 
requesting the imposition of the tax. Such 
resolution must— 

1. Be adopted by a majority vote of the 
school authorities of a school district (eg., 
board of education, trustees of common 
school district); and 

2. Be adopted in time to permit the filing 
of the resolution with the State commis- 
sioner of education by June 30, 1960. 

In the city of New York the establish- 
ment of the tax must be requested by the 
city board of education, which request must 
be concurred in by the local legislative body 
of the city. Special hearing requirements 
are provided with respect to establishing the 
tax in New York City. 

(C) Action by the commissioner of edu- 
cation: When sufficient requests have been 
filed with the commissioner to require the 
collection of the tax, the commissioner must 
certify that fact to the telephone com- 
panies. Such certification must be accom- 
plished within 15 days of the filing with him 
of the last request necessary to constitute 
representation of the majority of public 
schoolchildren residing in a county in which 
the tax is sought to be collected. 

(D) Tax-rate, returns and distribution of 
revenues: 

The 10-percent tax on payments for local 
telephone service is the same tax which is 
now imposed by the Federal Government 
and is due to expire on June 30, 1960. Gov- 
ernmental, charitable and educational in- 
stitutions are to be exempt from the tax. 

Returns must be filed by the telephone 
companies twice a year—by December 31 and 
June 30 of each year for the periods ending 
October 31 and April 30—such returns to be 
filed with the State tax commission. 

Revenues are payable directly by the 
telephone companies to the _ individual 
school districts, on the basis of the total 
average daily attendance of resident pupils 
in the district compared with the total aver- 
age daily attendance of all public school 
pupils resident in the county. Copies of the 
tax return filed with the State tax com- 
mission must be filed with each school dis- 
trict. 

CONCLUSION 

Combining needed relief from additional 
real property taxation and the retention of 
responsibility for educational policy and fi- 
nance at the level of government most re- 
sponsive to the will of the people, this meas- 
ure represents a desirable step forward in 
our continuing effort to provide the best pos- 
sible educational opportunities for our 
youth. 

The bill is approved. 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 
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OVERALL LIMITATION ON FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10087) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 

ers to elect an overall limitation 
on the foreign tax credit. 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND OUR FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, House 
pill 10087 raises broad and critical ques- 
tions as to the ways in which our Gov- 
ernment should encourage Americans to 
invest in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. To what extent do tax incentives 
promote foreign investment? To what 
extent do these incentives merely give a 
tax advantage to American firms which 
are big enough to expand their opera- 
tions into developed countries in order to 
take advantage of the foreign tax credit? 

What is the best way to structure and 
administer the foreign tax credit—as- 
suming, that is, that it should exist at 
all? 

Mr. President, these are important and 
far-reaching questions. I would not at- 
tempt to provide definitive answers to 
them, but certainly hope that this debate 
will shed sufficient light on these matters 
for us to decide on the merits of H.R. 
10087, which deals with one specific as- 
pect of the foreign tax credit; namely, 
whether we should have a country-by- 
country or overall limitation on this 
credit. 

Mr. President, in light of the fact that 
the legislation before us today relates to 
America’s major foreign economic poli- 
cies and goals, I want to take a few 
moments to briefly discuss some of my 
own observations and conclusions in this 
general field. I think it would be most 
appropriate to begin by giving attention 
to our Nation’s balance of payments 
position. 

In 1958 our balance of payments deficit 
was $3.5 billion; in 1959 it is estimated to 
have been $3.7 billion, this even with an 
export surplus of $1.1 billion. Although 
this year’s export surplus may reach $2 
billion, that will still not be enough to 
cover our overall deficit, caused by ex- 
penditures on invisible items such as de- 
fense and military aid. To rectify this 
situation, it is mandatory that the Gov- 
ernment and private business more 
Closely coordinate their objectives and 
practices in this crucial area. 

If our fundamental trade problem is 
this balance of payments deficit, the 
most direct and expeditious solution is, of 
course, to increase exports. Unlike other 
countries, the United States has never 
resorted to quantitative import controls 
as a fundamental element in our com- 
mercial policy. In some cases, we have 
made exceptions in instituting controls, 
particularly in the interests of national 
security and to further our domestic 
farm program. In fact, it has been bi- 
Partisan policy, ever since 1934, to en- 
courage all countries to lower their trade 
barriers in order to promote the expan- 
sion of world trade. 

Mr. President, to prevent the need for 
a deviation from so basic a principle of 
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our foreign policy, the Government must 
now offer more active support to business 
in promoting exports. At the same time, 
business itself must take positive steps 
to garner a larger share of world mar- 
kets. It is as much to the benefit of 
American business as it is to our foreign 
policy to help the developing nations of 
the world and ensure the safety and 
growth of the free enterprise spirit. 

Our share in world trade is diminish- 
ing partly because we are in competition 
with many controlled economies, which, 
by manipulating the play of free market 
conditions, can undersell us and can 
deny us access to their markets. We 
cannot forever continue to meet com- 
petition founded on substandard living 
conditions. We urge the raising of living 
standards not simply to create a market 
for U.S. goods, but because we believe all 
people should share in the benefits of 
mass production and mass consumption 
which go hand in hand with higher 
wages and better living standards. 

It is essentially for this reason that I 
introduced a bill in January designed to 
set up a procedure, similar to the escape 
clause and within the existing structure 
of our Trade Agreements Act, whereby 
American firms injured as a direct conse- 
quence of increased amounts of low- 
wage produced goods coming into the 
United States can obtain some measure 
of real relief. I have always supported 
our reciprocal trade programs and pol- 
icies. I intend to continue to do so. 

What my bill (S. 2882) does is to pre- 
vent a limited number of American firms, 
and the workers involved in those firms, 
from bearing the full burden c* increased 
foreign competition, especially in those 
cases in which low wages make it difficult, 
if not impossible, for domestic firms to 
compete with imports. 

This bill is a bipartisan measure. It 
was cosponsored in the Senate by eight 
Members, six Republicans and two Dem- 
ocrats. Furthermore, it has been intro- 
duced by 15 Members in the House, 10 of 
whom are Democrats. 

Building up a large export surplus by 
keeping wages subminimal does not ben- 
fit a country, because its people can- 
not themselves buy anything. A pro- 
ducer is also a consumer, and underpay- 
ing the consumer in favor of the pro- 
ducer cannot but harm a country. 
Ironically, our foreign aid program is 
somewhat to blame, because we have 
greatly neglected stressing the develop- 
ment of private enterprise and its par- 
ticipation in the application of our tech- 
nical and financial assistance. Under- 
standably, governments are best able to 
undertake projects necessary to con- 
struct the.shell within which private en- 
terprise can operate, but we must begin 
to give more attention to actual private 
development. 

The encouragement of free enterprise 
is one of the prime objectives of our for- 
eign policy, as stated in section 516 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Recorp at this 


point. 
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There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress that this Act shall be adminis- 
tered im such a way as (1) to eliminate the 
barriers to, and provide the incentives for, 
a@ steadily increased participation of free pri- 
vate enterprise in developing the resources 
of foreign countries consistent with the poli- 
cies of this Act, (2) to the extent that it is 
feasible and does not interfere with the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in this 
Act, to discourage the cartel and monopo- 
listic business practices prevailing in certain 
countries receiving aid under this Act which 
result in restricting production and increas- 
ing prices, and to encourage where suitable 
competition and productivity, and (3) to en- 
courage where suitable the development and 
strengthening of the free labor-union move- 
ments as the collective bargaining agencies 
of labor within such countries. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, before 
I suggest some possibilities to be con- 
sidered by Government and industry to- 
gether, I should like to stress again the 
need for increased cooperation between 
the two, specifically with respect to the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, by 
examining the distribution of our private 
capital investments overseas. 

U.S. private investment abroad now 
stands at a record high of almost $41 
billion, of which $7.8 billion, or 19 per- 
cent, is invested in Western Europe, and 
another $1.1 billion in Western European 
dependencies. The Latin American 
Republics account for another $11.1 
billion—27 percent—and Canada alone 
receives $14.3 billion—35 percent. This 
leaves only $4.8 billion, or 12 percent, for 
other countries of the world, and of this 
the largest part is invested in more in- 
dustrialized countries, such as Australia. 

The underdeveloped countries are 
mainly in southeast Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and parts of Latin America. 
Excluding Latin America, they are 
usually newly independent nations, many 
of which have a strong distrust of private 
capital because it has long been asso- 
ciated with Western “imperialism.” As 
if to confirm that sentiment, 86 percent 
of the $2.1 billion privately invested by 
the United States in these countries is 
in extractive and trading industries 
which, because they normally take some- 
thing out of a country, are regarded as 
“exploitative.” A relatively small pro- 
portion of the total amount invested in 
manufacturing goes to the underde- 
veloped ccuntries: Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Western Europe account for 91 
percent of the total $8.5 billion invested 
in manufacturing, and of the remaining 
$741 million, 76 percent is in more in- 
dustrialized countries. Only about $146 
million, or less than 2 percent of the 
total, is invested in the underdeveloped 
nations of southeast Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East. 

Mr. President, the figures cited indi- 
cate that although the amount of U.S. 
private investment abroad is high, it is 
not going to those areas where it is most 
needed, both economically and to fend 
off the pressures of the Communist of- 
fensive. Those countries are the buyers 
and sellers of the future, on whom we — 
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shall be greatly dependent. To meet the 
threat of communism, the United States 
must continue to provide various forms 
of economic and technical assistance to 
these areas, and private American in- 
vestment has a key role in fostering the 
growth there of the economic and polit- 
ical philosophies of the West. The Gov- 
ernment must stimulate private invest- 
ment to enter such areas where it has 
so far shown little inclination to go. 

Of course, there is something to be 
said in defense of the large amount 
of capital invested in the more indus- 
trialized nations of the world. These 
nations attract private capital because 
of the stability of their economic and 
political institutions, a situation which 
in many instances we wholeheartedly 
helped to create. 

Canada receives a large portion be- 
cause its attitudes and laws are recep- 
tive to our thinking; they have skilled 
technicians through an excellent educa- 
tional system which insures the presence 
of people who can utilize additional cap- 
ital, and they understand our economic 
philosophy. It has been the overwhelm- 
ing experience of the United States that 
in the interests of economy, efficiency, 
and political liberty, the production and 
distribution of goods and services in a 
country should be left primarily to pri- 
vate business. Perhaps through neces- 
sity we have departed from this principle 
in administering aid to the underde- 
veloped nations, and it is time we re- 
assessed our foreign policy in terms of 
increased participation by private enter- 
prise, both here and abroad. Our for- 
eign policy should become partly inner- 
directed, so to speak; that is, it should 
aim at stimulating American business to 
foreign activity. 

Our most immediate concern now is to 
increase exports. Although the volume 
of our exports is growing, Mr. President, 
it is not growing as rapidly as the volume 
is growing in other countries, and a 
major reason has been our absence of ex- 
port credit guarantees. The consensus 
of a recent survey of exporting manu- 
facturers and exporters was that such a 
program would have increased U.S. ex- 
ports by from $1.5 to $1.9 billion in 
1959. The need for adequate export 
credit guarantees has become imperative, 
because the question of financing terms 
is almost as important to the foreign 
buyer as the technical excellence of the 
product involved. Because other coun- 
tries already offer export credit guaran- 
tees, their exporters offer better terms 
than can American exporters who have 
had to bear the risks themselves. 

The decision of the Export-Import 
Bank to guarantee U.S. exporters against 
political risks on short-term credits and 
to broaden its political risk guarantees on 
medium-term credit to match the new 
short-term coverage, is thus to be warm- 
ly welcomed. The choice of the Exim- 
bank is an excellent one, because of its 
record of some $10 billion in credits to 
promote U.S. business abroad in past 
years, and because of its already utilized 
authority to guarantee other kinds of 
evidences of indebtedness. 

Exports are so vital to our economy, 
however, that we must not be content to 
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stop at this, and for that reason, Mr. 
President, the senior Senator from New 
York, my colleague [Mr. Javits] and I in- 
troduced Senate Resolution 293 on 
March 17, which urged active support by 
Congress of the Eximbank’s program and 
strongly recommended semiannual eval- 
uations of the program’s effectiveness. 

Private business, however, is the direct 
beneficiary of an export credit guarantee 
system, and should, therefore, make ef- 
forts to set up a privately organized in- 
stitution to guarantee exports. In this 
regard, support should be given to the 
National Coordinating Committee for 
Export Credit Guarantees, and its chair- 
man pro tempore, Mr. Francis X. Sca- 
furo, whose efforts, as described to the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on April 29 of this 
year, are aimed at establishing an Amer- 
ican Export Credit Guarantee Corpora- 
tion. One possibility for the proposed 
corporation is that it should offer com- 
mercial as well as political risk guar- 
antees, of the type offered for domestic 
transactions. Commercial risks are a 
normal part of business, and although 
they are not the responsibility of the 
government they should certainly be in- 
cluded in an effective export credit guar- 
antee system. Such an institution could 
be financed to a large degree by firms 
with medium-and-long-term funds to 
invest such as insurance companies, 
mutual funds, and pension funds. Addi- 
tionally, to insure further security to 
the exporter, perhaps a Government 
agency could be set up on a basis simi- 
lar to the FHA. That is, every time a 
transaction was guaranteed by the cor- 
poration, for an extra fee from the ex- 
porter this agency would add its guar- 
antee, at no cost to the taxpayer. 

In all the years the FHA has been 
operative, it has never lost money. The 
principle behind this suggestion is simply 
the insurance principle, and as the coun- 
try for which guarantees are extended 
expands economically and achieves sta- 
bility, risks will be reduced, and conse- 
quently the fee would be reduced, al- 
though the initial charges would un- 
doubtedly be high. We certainly have 
numerous precedents other than the 
FHA for such an agency, notably the 
FDIC. 

A second reason for the insufficiency 
of our exports is a lack of know-how on 
the part of the American businessman 
with regard to the peculiarities of for- 
eign markets as well as the facilities 
available to assist him in the United 
States. Small firms particularly are un- 
aware of the means by which they can 
enter the export market. The larger 
firms already engaged in exporting 
should try to make such knowledge 
available to the smaller firms, which will 
not lessen competition in the United 
States. All American business, when it 
enters the world market, is faced with 
intense competition, often by cartels or- 
ganized in other countries. Perhaps a 
foreign trade advisory service, operat- 
ing on a seminar basis, could be estab- 
lished in the different industries to fa- 
miliarize firms with the problems and 
techniques of selling abroad, and to be 
financed by the participants. 
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In this area the Government is inya]- 
uable. Although it cannot make any 
sales, it can help by giving information 
not otherwise available and by attempt- 
ing to make the governmental part of 
the exporting business as efficient and 
helpful as possible. The organization 
of the Interagency Export Task Force 
some months ago, to examine and co- 
ordinate the activities of various Govern- 
ment departments with respect to the 
export field as well as the activities of 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, are qa 
sure indication of the Government’s 
willingness to help out. 

The services of the Department of 
Commerce, particularly the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, should be expanded 
and more widely publicized. I am sure 
many businessmen are unaware of its 
varied activities, such as searching out 
trade leads, promoting commercial op- 
portunities, as well as developing an 
awareness of our culture and the goods 
and services available from the United 
States at trade fairs. It prepares de- 
tailed studies of the techniques involved 
in exporting to specific countries. The 
Department plans to increase its activi- 
ties by issuing detailed commodity- 
industry market surveys of countries and 
publishing more specialized country re- 
ports, as well as giving advice on the 
technical aspects of selling abroad and 
working more closely with American 
businessmen going to and coming from 
foreign countries. The latter is particu- 
larly important, because the Department 
may not always be aware of the type of 
information which a businessman needs 
to know. One of the criticisms of the 
Department of Commerce has been that 
its staff is not sufficiently aware of actual 
business operations and of new products 
and methods developed by business, and 
that for this reason it can offer little 
encouragement to a prospective foreign 
buyer. To correct this situation, busi- 
nessmen should ask questions and make 
suggestions, and the Department’s staff 
abroad should be brought home more 
frequently to secure a better knowledge 
of American industry. 

The antitrust laws which unneces- 
sarily inhibit the efforts of American 
business to establish subsidiaries abroad 
should be reexamined and revised. It 
is understandable that a U.S. corpora- 
tion with subsidiaries abroad should wish 
to regulate their policies, but recent de- 
cisions on the application of the Sher- 
man Act, specifically in the case concern- 
ing the Timken Roller Bearing Co., have 
implied that when more than one corpo- 
rate entity is involved, the Sherman Act 
applies even though there is common 
ownership. The doctrine now applied 
by the courts is that foreign subsidiaries 
organized by an American corporation 
are separate persons, and any arrange- 
ment between them and the parent com- 
pany alone is an unlawful conspiracy, 
unless it is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
which is forbidden in almost all coun- 
tries. This, in effect, would force a com- 
pany to compete with itself. 

We must realize that we can no longer 
regard other countries as poor rela- 
tions—not only are they no longer poor, 
but they are powerful competitors. As 
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much effort must be expended to sell for- 


eign markets as to sell at home. We 
must become salesmen abroad, not 
simply order takers. Businesses should 
not become dependent on large agencies 
to sell their goods abroad, if these firms 
represent so many different products 
that they cannot give their full atten- 
tion to any one part of their line. Busi- 
nesses should consider using smaller 
agencies and perhaps establish direct 
sales offices abroad. Servicing should 
be perfected and the supplying of spare 
parts and replacements should be made 
as rapidly as possible. Additionally, 
when a firm’s main product cannot com- 
pete in price, the firm should search its 
line for products that will be unique in 
a certain country or should try to devise 
simpler versions of their products, which 
will be competitive. Imagination and 
drive are needed to boost our exports, or 
no amount of administrative aids will 
help. 

It would be presumptuous of me to 
try to be in any way dogmatic or dic- 
tatorial about what business should do. 
What I am trying to point out is that 
business has opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in this field as does the Govern- 
ment. 

Capital and goods, however, are not 
the only assets the United States has to 
export, as I have stressed repeatedly in 
this statement. Our really vital ex- 
ports to underdeveloped countries con- 
sist of a unique knowledge and expe- 
rience in particular fields, management 
processes, refined equipment and special 
techniques. We have the free enter- 
prise way of life to export. 

Mr. President, the benefits to a local 
economy resulting from the establish- 
ment of manufacturing subsidiaries of 
well-established American companies 
aremany. They bring relief to the bal- 
ance of trade by lessening the need for 
imports and they often provide a new 
source of exports. Further, they stim- 
ulate the local economy; and perhaps 
most important, they provide a practical 
example of American business practice 
in those countries where a major eco- 
nomic problem is the lack of a skilled 
managerial class. Private industry will 
be more receptive to this approach when 
it realizes the enormity of its responsi- 
bility. A U.S. firm operating in an un- 
derdeveloped nation is not just setting 
up a branch, but it is helping set up an 
economy. One criticism of our aid 
projects is that we build huge plants to 
produce goods for which there is no 
demand in a country, and which had to 
be built because those plants have come 
to be recognized as status symbols by 
the underdeveloped nations, and are 
thus exploited by the local politicos. It 
is possible that we have been going about 
things backwards, that consumer goods 
Plants should be built first to create a 
demand that will warrant the building 
of capital goods plants. For example, it 
is obvious that somewhere in the line of 
development, every country needs a steel 
mill, but instead of first building the 
steel mill when there is no use for steel, 
Start with something like a canning 
Plant to package agricultural produce. 
Then, when the people start using cans 
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and other consumer goods employing 
steel, build the steel mill. Aid programs 
are so closely connected with politics, 
however, that it is often impossible to 
build what is needed most first. 

The Government must stimulate the 
flow of private investment to the under- 
developed areas by assuring an adequate 
political and legal foundation for eco- 
nomic activity. A firm must be assured 
of protection and diplomatic support 
when moving into the uncertain political 
atmosphere of an underdeveloped coun- 
try. Tax concessions should be used to 
an extent sufficient to induce private 
investment. Perhaps this could be done 
by establishing the principle that in- 
come from a foreign business should be 
taxed only in the country where it is 
earned, when that country is in need of 
economic development and until the 
funds are remitted to the United States. 
The loss in tax receipts would be com- 
pensated by the reduced need for gov- 
ernmental aid. 

This is the principle embodied in H.R. 
5, which recently passed the House. In 
fact, the bill before us today was orig- 
inally a part of this bill, but for a num- 
ber of reasons was later made a separate 
bill. 

One point which bears emphasis here 
and which is included in H.R. 5 is that 
tax incentives and other measures to 
spur private investment overseas must 
not be designed so that goods are simply 
produced overseas and then shipped 
back to this country. This is especially 
true of industries in which wages con- 
stitute a high proportion of total produc- 
tion cost. It is these industries which, 
as I mentioned earlier, are being hardest 
hit by increased imports. 

H.R. 5 flatly states that if more than 
10 percent of the production of an Amer- 
ican-owned plant overseas is shipped 
back to the United States, then the pro- 
visions of the act do not apply and the 
plant or plants in question are not eli- 
gible for the various tax advantages 
which would be made available. 

Mr. President, I am not prepared today 
to comment on H.R. 5 in the form in 
which it passed the House. There are 
many large questions which must be an- 
swered with reference to this very im- 
portant and far-reaching piece of legis- 
tion. The entire question as to the 
impact of tax incentives in spurring 
American private investment overseas 
has never really been answered satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr. President, I have today discussed 
a number of ways in which foreign in- 
vestment can be encouraged on the part 
of Americans, thus expanding, and in a 
way exporting our cherished and vigor- 
ous free enterprise system to the nations 
of the world. Among others, I have dis- 
cussed credit export guarantees, govern- 
mental informational services, the rela- 
tionship of foreign investment to our 
mutual security programs, possible anti- 
trust revisions, and, of course, the estab- 
lishment of foreign tax incentives to spur 
investment throughout the world. 

There is considerable controversy as to 
the way in which these several ap- 
proaches work and as to their actual im- 
pact on the less developed countries 
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involved. Whatever the outcome of our 
efforts and studies in this field, one fact 
is certain, namely, that we must con- 
tinue to devote our full attention to all 
possible approaches in order to affirm 
America’s great and awesome responsi- 
bility to join in forwarding and strength- 
ening the economy of the free world. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we are 
now faced with the most urgent need 
ever for the U.S. Government and US. 
business to coordinate their activities 
and their objectives if our country is to 
prosper and grow, and if we are to be 
secure against the threats of ideologically 
and economically incompatible systems. 
Here at home, we are faced with the 
problem of a deteriorating balance of 
payments and the possibility of real 
danger to our beliefs and way of life. To 
correct this, private investment must be 
given and must accept, actively, an in- 
creasingly larger role in our foreign pol- 
icy. There has never before been so 
great a need for international invest- 
ment. The economic progress of any 
nation—whether it is the United States 
or an underdeveloped country—depends 
upon increasea productivity. The pro- 
ductivity of a nation in today’s world can 
increase only through intensified inter- 
national cooperation. We must encour- 
age a greater international exchange on 
the part of private enterprise, to foster 
and harmonize with governmental efforts 
to increase world political harmony. To 
achieve this, however, it is not enough 
simply to think positively; we must re- 
examine and be willing to revise where 
necessary our existing laws and practices, 
and must search our minds for new ways 
to foster the growth of democracy and 
the free enterprise spirit throughout the 
world. 





INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 690) to 
provide for the increased use of agricul- 
tural products for industrial purposes, 
which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

DECLARATIONS AND FINDINGS 


SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States hereby makes the following 
declarations and findings concerning the de- 
velopment of expanded markets for Ameri- 
can farm products: 

(a) It is in the national interest of the 
United States to increase the level of farm 
income in order that farmers may share 
equitably in the general prosperity of the 
Nation. 

(b) It is in the national interest that the 
United States have efficient, low-cost agri- 
cultural production and distribution, not 
only to increase farm income through re- 
duced costs and expanded markets, but also 
to benefit consumers through such efficient 
operations. 

(c) Research can make major contribu- 
tions toward expanding markets, increasing 
farm income, benefiting consumers, and re- 
ducing surpluses through greater utiliza- 
tion, by its influence in cutting the costs 
and improving the methods of producing, 
marketing, processing, and distributing 
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farm products, and by its influence on qual- 
ity and also on new and improved processes 
and products. 

(a) Development of expanded industrial 
and other uses for farm , and of new 
products from agricultural commodities, will 
enlarge income opportunities for farmers. 
It will also reduce the need for Government 
acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposi- 
tion of commodities now in surplus. 

(e) The expansion of markets for agri- 
cultural products requires that they be com- 
petitive as to quality of the raw product 
and as to quality at every subsequent stage 
of processing and distribution, and as to new 
and improved products. 

(f) Because in many instances the rela- 
tionship of price and quality exert a power- 
ful influence on consumer acceptance and 
market volume, research should be directed 
toward reducing the costs of producing, 
marketing, processing, and distributing and 
to improve methods to pave the way to 
higher per-family farm income. 

(g) A dynamic agricultural research pro- 
gram requires a balance of effort between 
production, marketing, and utilization re- 
search—including, but not restricted to, 
nutritional research, industrial research, and 
product development—and between basic 
and applied studies, that most effectively 
meets the problems and needs of agricul- 
ture and of individual commodities and 
farm situations at all times. 

(h) Public and private research agen- 
cles, including the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the land-grant colleges, other univer- 
sities and research institutions, as well as 
private firms, can and should be utilized for 
an all-out research effort on agriculture's 
problems and opportunities. All phases of 
agricultural research, experimentation and 
testing, marketing and market development, 
pilot plant, product development, and trial 
commercialization with corollary economic 
and related studies should be included in 
this research effort. Facilities should be 
established as needed to permit adequate 
experimentation and testing, and production 
and market development, or promising new 
and improved products, and the evaluation 
of new and improved processes. 


PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. The purposes of this Act are to pro- 
mote the increased effectiveness of agricul- 
tural research, including forestry, and 
thereby to expand the markets for and in- 
crease the utilization of farm and forest 
products, increase farm income opportuni- 
ties, benefit consumers, and strengthen the 
national economy. 


COMMISSION CREATED 


Sec. 3. There is hereby created an inde- 
pendent agency in the executive branch 
of the Government to be known as the Agri- 
cultural Research and Development Com- 
mission (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”), which shall be composed of 
seven members appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, who shall serve at the pleasure of 
the President, and one of whom he shall 
designate as Chairman. The first members 
of the Commission shall be appointed for 
terms of one, two, and three years, re- 
spectively, from the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the term of each to be desig- 
nated by the President. Their successors 
shall be appointed for terms of three years, 
except that any person chosen to fill a va- 
cancy shall be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of the member whom he shall 
succeed: Provided, That upon the expiration 
of his term of office a member shall con- 
tinue to serve until his successor shall have 
been appointed and shall have qualified. A 
vacancy in the Commission shall not im- 
pair the right and duty of the remaining 
members to exercise all the powers of the 
Commission. 
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POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sgc. 4. (a) The Commission shall have the 
duty of appraising agriculture’s research 
needs, opportunities, and accomplishments 
and developing authoritative recommenda- 
tions and reports thereon. This appraisal 
shall include the effectiveness of current 
research programs, to meet existing prob- 
lems and to achieve the fullest potentialities 
of agriculture. The Commission shall rec- 
ommend areas of research which should be 
initiated, expanded, terminated, or re- 
directed. 

(b) In the discharge of these duties the 
Commission is empowered to: 

(1) Consult with the officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, land-grant 
colleges, other universities, and research in- 
stitutions, trade associations and private 
firms, and others performing or sponsoring 
research on agricultural commodities or 
problems. 

(2) When it deems necessary, meet with 
the Commodity Research Advisory Commit- 
tees of the Department of Agriculture. 

(8) Seek advice from general farm organi- 
zations, commodity organizations, industry 
associations and organizations, scientific so- 
cieties, specialists and experts, and others 
who can contribute to developing dynamic 
and efficient programs of agricultural re- 
search. 

(c) The Commission shall emphasize in its 
studies and reports, ways and means for in- 
creased industrial utilization of agricultural 
products. The Commission shall also em- 
phasize in its studies and reports major prob- 
lem areas for agricultural research, oppor- 
tunities to reduce cost and improve quality, 
and problems of marketing and merchandis- 
ing agricultural commodities. The Com- 
mission shall recommend the nature and 
extent of agricultural research which may 
be effectively conducted in foreign countries 
with foreign currencies available to the 
United States. 

(d) The Commission shall include in its 
reports recommendations on the proper bal- 
ance in research effort on both agricultural 
and commodity problems, including the em- 
phasis needed in production, marketing, 
utilization, and home economics research, 
and the balance between applied and basic 
studies, from time to time, and such other 
recommendations as it deems appropriate or 
necessary. 

(e) The Commission shall review the 
organizational structure of the Department 
of Agriculture charged with the administra- 
tion of research in the Department and make 
recommendations to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for changes therein which will facil- 
itate administration and strengthen the re- 
search program of the Department. 

(f) The Commission may obtain the serv- 
ices of experts and consultants in accordance 
with the provisions of section 15 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), 
and such experts and consultants shall re- 
ceive the same compensation and reimburse- 
ment for expenses as that provided in section 
6(c) of the Act of July 10, 1953, c. 184. 

SALARIES, EMPLOYEES, ETC. 

Sec. 5. (a) Members of the Commission 
shall receive the same compensation and 
reimbursement for expenses as that provided 
in section 6(c) of the Act of July 10, 1953, 
c. 184. 

(b) There shall be an Executive Director 
of the Commission who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture from among 
persons nominated by the Commission, and 
who shall serve at the pleasure of the Com- 
mission. The Executive Director shall be 
appointed without regard to the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and shall receive an annual salary 
not to exceed $19,000. 
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({c) The Commission shall have power to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re. 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws but in conformity with the standards 
set forth in the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, except that not more than five 
professional positions may be established at 
a level of compensation equivalent to the 
position of GS-18 in the classified service, 

(d) The employees of the Commission, 
including the executive director of the Com- 
mission, while traveling on official business 
and away from their designated post of duty 
shall be allowed in lieu of their actual ex. 
penses for subsistence and all fees or tips 
to porters and stewards, a per diem allowance 
and transportation expense equivalent to 
that prescribed for civilian officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture, 
Said employees shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of and entitled to the benefits under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 22, 
1920, as amended. 

(e) The Commission may make such ex. 
penditures (including expenditures for per- 
sonal services and rent at the seat of govern- 
ment and elsewhere, for such books of 
reference, periodicals, and for printing and 
binding) as may be necessary to carry out its 
functions under this Act. 


MEETINGS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. The Commission shall meet at least 
four times each year and at such other times 
as it deems necessary. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. The Commission shall make an 
annual report (and such other reports as is 
deemed necessary) to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Congress not later than June 90 
of each year. The annual report shall include 
an analysis of the research program necessary 
to meet the needs of agriculture and an 
appraisal of the benefits to be obtained in 
relation to the cost of such program, with 
special emphasis on the industrial utilization 
of agricultural products. 


LIMITATION UPON POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 8. The Commission shall not conduct 
or administer research. 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 9. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and empowered: 

(a) To make contracts with and grants to, 
for periods not to exceed five years’ dura- 
tion, State agricultural experiment stations, 
colleges, universities, and other research in- 
stitutions and organizations, and to private 
firms, associations, and individuals for re- 
search intended to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, including experimental commer- 
cialization of new crops, new or improved 
processes and products, and new uses for 
agricultural products. 

(b) To grant exclusive licenses with or 
without payment of royalty for a fixed period 
of not to exceed five years for the use of 
patents under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


AMENDMENT TO RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 
OF 1946 

Sec. 10. Title III of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide for further research into basic 
laws and principles relating to agriculture 
and to improve and facilitate the marketing 
and distribution of agricultural products”; 
approved August 14, 1946, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) By striking out section 301, and 

(2) By deleting in section 302 the words 
“in addition to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee” and the commas immediately pre- 
ceding and following said words. 


DEFINITION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Sec. 11, The terms “agricultural products”, 
“farm products”, and “agricultural” or “farm 
commodities” as used in this Act shall have 
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the same meaning as the term “agricultural 
ucts” in section 207 of the Act of August 
14, 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1626). 
SAVINGS PROVISION 
Sec. 12. The authorities under this Act are 
in addition to and not in substitution for 
authorities otherwise available under exist- 


ing law. 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House and request a 
conference with the House thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEen- 
per, Mr. JoHNsTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. HoLianp, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Youne of North Dakota, and Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 





OVERALL LIMITATION ON FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10087) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
taxpayers to elect an overall limitation 
on the foreign tax credit. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, H.R. 10087, is a bill that 
allows U.S. corporations to take credit 
for foreign income taxes on an option 
basis; they can apply a _ per-country 
limitation, as they do now, or as a new 
option, an overall limitation. 

It seems to me that the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is abso- 
lutely correct. This foreign tax credit 
is a loophole, and the bill would widen 
that loophole. In its report the com- 
mittee states that it would cost the Gov- 
ernment $20 million, and if the bill goes 
to conference with the House amend- 
ment, it would cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $40 million. Therefore, I enthu- 
Siastically support the position of the 
Senator from Tennessee, first to substi- 
tute in place of the pending bill the re- 
pealer of the loophole of the foreign tax 
credit outright; and, if that fails, sec- 
ondly, to recommit the bill. 

It is my understanding that no hear- 
ings were held in the Senate on this 
bill. There were no hearings held on 
it in the House, because the text of the 
present bill was originally a part of the 
Boggs bill. There were hearings on the 
whole Boggs bill, including this section 
that is now before us. 

I understand that the companies ap- 
pearing in favor of this section were the 
Coca-Cola Co., Yale-Towne, and Sears, 
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Roebuck; also, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers appeared in 
favor of the bill in toto. 

It is my understanding that there was 
no appearance on the part of the op- 
ponents of this particular section of the 
bill in the House, and there has been no 
opportunity for those of us who oppose 
the bill to have our position documented 
in detail in the hearings before the bill 
came before the Senate. 

I am not one of those—and I am sure 
the Senator from Tennessee is not 
either—who oppose private investment 
abroad. I have voted in favor of for- 
eign aid. I believe that private foreign 
investment is an improvement over for- 
eign aid. It should be encouraged in 
every sensible and proper way it is pos- 
sible to do so. It is a fine thing when 
the free world is buoyed up by invest- 
ment abroad of American dollars. 

After all, that is what we did in con- 
nection with the Marshall plan, and 
that is what we do with the Mutual 
Security Act. Now we are beginning to 
achieve results in a big way with private 
investment. It is a fine thing to do 
that. 

However, I believe that even in this 
area we should apply some simple stand- 
ards. The fact is that the bill before 
the Senate applies a double standard. 
For example, if a corporation invests in 
a foreign country, it enjoys a great ad- 
vantage over investing its money in my 
own State of Wisconsin. In my State 
of Wisconsin it must pay a State cor- 
poration income tax. The executives of 
the corporation must pay a State per- 
sonal income tax. Both are fairly sub- 
stantial. There is no way in which they 
can be offset as a credit against the 
Federal corporation or personal income 
tax. 

As it should be, the tax in Wisconsin 
is considered an expense, and is de- 
ducted in computing the Federal income 
tax. This is exactly the standard that 
should be applied in connection with 
foreign taxes; otherwise it is obviously 
more advantageous for a firm to build 
a plant in West Germany, or in England, 
or Italy, or in some other foreign coun- 
try, rather than in Milwaukee. 

This is not just a theory, Mr. Presi- 
dent; this is a fact, because this is ex- 
actly what has happened. 

I will cite specific instances of what 
has happened in Milwaukee. It has 
happened for a number of reasons, not 
only the reason inherent in the pending 
bill. In each case, however, we have in 
effect, exported jobs. 

No hearings were held on the bill. 
However, last year I submitted a resolu- 
tion providing for a study to be made 
by the Senate of private foreign invest- 
ments, and the consequences of such in- 
vestments on American workers and 
upon the American economy. Hearings 
were held on the resolution on July 
13, 14, and 15 by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and I should like to refer to those hear- 
ings at the present time. 

Mr. President, the hearings were based 
in part on some articles which appeared 
in publications throughout the country. 
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One appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on March 19 headlined “Machine 
Tool Tactics—More Makers Buy Into 

Foreign Firms as High Prices Slow Their 

Sales.” 

In the course of the article it was 
brought out that a Milwaukee firm’s 
volume of business in the late 1930’s was 
around 40 percent, as compared with 
2 or 3 percent last year. The article 
went on to state that it was getting ab- 
solutely impossible for the firm to sell its 
products in foreign markets, without a 
foreign plant. 

I refer to the Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
of Milwaukee. What did Kearney & 
Trecker do? Last July Kearney & 
Trecker acquired a controlling interest 
in a big English firm, C. V. A. Jigs, 
Moulds & Tools, Inc. 

The English firm presently employs 
2,300 while Kearney & Trecker in Mil- 
waukee, ironically, is down to 1,300 
workers, from 3,000 about 2 years ago. 
Milwaukee lost 1,700 jobs. That many 
family breadwinners were thrown out of 
work. 

It seems to me that Kearney & Trecker 
obviously did what they had to do to 
survive. Seventeen hundred Kearney & 
Trecker jobs have been exported to Eng- 
land. That is fine for the English econ- 
omy. I have no objection to firms mov- 
ing abroad. I have no objection to 
healthy competition from abroad. But 
that ought to be on the basis of a tax 
structure which is fair to all concerned, 
not a tax structure which provides an 
incentive to export jobs from the United 
States. 

I think it would be improper to have 
a tax structure which would provide an 
incentive for manufacturers to move 
from England to Wisconsin. I think the 
preferable system is to have a tax struc- 
ture which would provide that people 
within the free world, at least, should, 
as nearly as possible, pay the same 
amount of tax. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article published in the 
Wall Street Journal be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 19, 

1959] 

MACHINE Toot TacTics—Morre MAKERS Buy 
INTO FOREIGN FIRMS AS HIGH Prices SLOW 
THER SaLES—OTHER U.S. PRODUCERS 
AGREE To Import EUROPEAN TOOoLs; ComM- 
MON MarkKeET Is a SpuR—AvTO, AtR FoRCE 
Buyrine Lacs 

(By Harlan Byrne) 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill., soon will announce purchase of a 
controlling interest in a French tool com- 
pany. The French firm will be expanded to 
turn out Sundstrand tools fos *he European 
market. 

Later this month, a freighter bearing 50 
English-made engine lathes, a basic machine 
tool, will dock in New York City. Oddly 
enough, the shipment, worth about $300,000, 
will be addressed to an American firm that 
also makes lathes. The firm—Clearing Ma- 
chine Corp., of Chicago, a division of U.S. 
Industries, Inc.—will sell the English lathes 
in this country and expects to import many 
more. 
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The divergent moves have one thing in 
common, They're both symptomatic of the 
growing inability of U.S. machine tools— 
and many other manufactured goods, for 
that matter—to compete pricewise with for- 
eign-made products. A major reason is 
fairly well known: Labor costs in the United 
States are higher—they're two to four times 
those of Europe, the area providing tool- 
makers’ heaviest competition. 

Several industries, such as textiles and 
electrical equipment, have been complaining 
of growing competition from imports for 
years. But imports’ impact more recently 
has been spreading to automobiles, steel, and 
a number of other industries. Ernest R. 
Breech, chairman of Ford Motor Co., re- 
cently declared that swift industrial develop- 
ment and cost advantages in foreign coun- 
tries are threatening both the oveasea and 
domestic markets of American industry. 


COMMON MARKETS IMPACT 


Machine tool builders are losing ground 
steadily in foreign markets—so far a mere 
foretaste of a drastic setback they foresee in 
a few years. The European Common Market, 
for instance, is a major worry. The mar- 
ket nations—France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands, and Luxembourg— 
plan progressively to eliminate tariff bar- 
riers among themselves, but to maintain a 
common tariff front against other nations, 
This will make it easier for West Germany 
to sell machine tools in France, for in- 
stance, but relatively more difficult for a 
U.S. firm to do so. 

Growing numbers of American firms are 
trying to regain lost business, and to head 
off future losses, by producing machine tools 
abroad, either by purchasing foreign com- 
panies or by setting up new plants overseas. 

“There are so many Americans running 
around over there, the sale prices on Euro- 
pean firms are going sky high,” grumbles 
one Ohio machine toolmaker. So far, he 
bas resisted the urge to go deeply into over- 
sea manufacturing. Reportedly, one US. 
company recently backed away from an ac- 
quisition in Europe because of the high ask- 
ing price. : 

Meantime, imported tools flowing into the 
United States account for a growing share of 
domestic sales. Often, they undersell US. 
machines by 25 to 40 percent. For example, 
one type of small American lathe, without 
electrical apparatus, carries a list price of 
$5,145. It faces competition from a com- 
parable English lathe that sells in this coun- 
try for about $3,600. 


EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARS VERSUS ELEVEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Francis J. Trecker, president of Kearney 
& Trecker Corp. of Milwaukee, says a small- 
size West German milling machine is com- 
ing into the United States for $8,000, com- 
pared with $11,000-or-so for its American 
counterpart. The competition is equally as 
severe for American tools selling in foreign 
markets. 

Some toolmen loudly complain the rising 
tide of imports ultimately will cripple 
American machine tool building capacity. 
The National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation even now is gathering data for a 
possible drive in Washington for higher 
tariffs, a stronger Buy America Act, or 
both. 

Present tariffs have little effect on imports; 
the 25-percent to 40-percent price advantage 
enjoyed by foreign tools takes into account 
current tariffs, which average about 15 per- 
cent. The Buy American Act as it now 
stands provides that the Government, in 
buying for its own needs, must purchase 
U.S.-produced goods if the price of the do- 
mestic product is no more than 6 percent 
above the price of a comparable import. 
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This act obviously is of little help to US. 
machine tool builders now. 

U.S. machine tool builders, however, are 
not of one mind on tariffs. Some of the 
bigger companies, as they push into foreign 
operations themselves, are tending more and 
more toward freer trade. But most of the 
US. firms are relatively small and have 
neither the inclination nor the funds to get 
into oversea production; this group tends to 
be highly protectionist. 

Especially alarming to this group is talk— 
to date that’s all it is—that American pro- 
ducers setting up shop abroad before long 
may begin selling in this country the tools 
they make overseas. 

“We would do that only as a last resort,” 
claims an executive of one Cincinnati tool- 
builder which recently completed a new plant 
in England. Executives of other tool firms 
involved in foreign manufacturing say they 
have no such plans, but infer it could happen 
later. Another Ohioan, whose firm manu- 
factures tools abroad, but has no intention 
of shipping any back to the United States, 
says privately. “It will be a sad day for the 
machine tool industry when American firms 
start selling their own foreign-made tools 
in the United States.” But such sentiments 
aren't stopping toolmakers from importing 
products of foreign firms. 

The U.S. toolmakers’ price problem has 
been growing in the past decade, the average 
price of American made tools has doubled. 

“It looks as if we’re pricing ourselves out 
of world markets,” says Donald H. Mclver, 
vice president of Detroit’s Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
It’s a comment being heard over and over 
nowadays. 

True, the trade woes of machine tool men 
are not unique, as executives in such major 
fields as steel, electrical equipment, and tex- 
tiles will testify. But in few basic industries 
is the trouble more acute. It’s especially 
painful now because tool demand in this 
country, overall, is less than half what it was 
at peacetime high 3 years ago. And domestic 
prospects are far from bright at the moment. 

While most industries have begun to climb 
out of the recession, machine tool demand 
has risen only slightly in recent months, fol- 
lowing a 2-year-long tumble. The industry 
is shipping tools now at only about 30 per- 
cent of capacity. 

To be sure, the industry is relatively small 
in comparison with autos or steel, having a 
capacity to turn out about $1.2 billion of 
tools annually. But it’s a key industry, for 
machine tools are the muscles of manufac- 
turing. Just about every product involves 
the use of a machine tool in its manufacture 
or delivery. 

For instance, they make the working parts 
of household conveniences such as the tele- 
phone, television, radio, washing machine. 
refrigerator, and vacuum cleaner. Autos, 
locomotives, airplanes, and missiles require 
machine tools. On factory production lines, 
these power driven tools, in a variety of types, 
perform basic metal cutting and shaping 
tasks—boring, grinding, turning, milling, 
planing, shearing, or stamping away at raw 
metal. 

A few statistics show the impact of foreign 
competition. Prior to World War II, im- 
ports were insignificant. Five years ago, 
they were less than 8 percent of domestic 
shipments, after deducting exports. In 1958, 
they rose to nearly 7 percent and the ratio is 
expected to rise henceforth. 


DOLLAR VOLUME DECLINES 


Actually, dollar volume of imports last 
year declined to an estimated $30 million, 
from around $37 million in 1957, but the 
drop was less than 20 percent, compared 
with a slump of more than 50 percent in 
domestic shipments, from $972 million to 
$447 million. 
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The record year for imports was 1952, when 
pellmell Korean war buying brought on 
shortages, attracting a $49-million flood of 
foreign tools. “Tool buyers took anything 
they could get their hands on in those days,” 
recalls Ludlow King, executive vice president 
of the National Machine Tool Builders As. 
sociation in Cleveland. But by 1955, tm- 
ports had slipped back to $16 million. They 
jumped 50 percent both in 1956 and 1957. 

Before World War II and in the early 
postwar years, U.S. toolmen on the ay 
rang up about 25 percent of their total 
sales in the export market. In recent years, 
exports have dwindled to about 10 percent 
of the total, and further erosion is expected. 
For some companies, exports have nearly 
evaporated. 

Mr. Trecker says that in the late 1930's 
around 40 percent of Kearney & Trecker's 
volume was exports, compared with around 
2 percent or 3 percent now. “It’s getting to 
be absolutely impossible to sell in foreign 
markets unless you have a foreign plant,” he 
says. 

“As recently as 10 years ago, about one- 
fourth of our volume was exports,” relates 
K. M. Allen, executive vice president of Rock- 
ford Machine Tool Co. “Now it’s down to 
5 percent or less.” Mr. Allen is one of the 
Yanks who recently has been touring Europe, 
not merely to see the sights. “We're not big 
enough to build our own plant, but we would 
like to buy a controlling interest in a small 
firm,” he says. 


TOP PAY: 70 CENTS AN HOUR 


In England, Mr. Allen was “amazed” to 
find the top pay for machinists in a new 
American-owned plant was 70 cents an hour, 
compared with an average of about $2.60 or 
more in the United States. “You can buy 
iron in England for 84 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 20 cents here,” he adds. 

Manufacture of American tools abroad is 
not new, of course. For years, a number of 
U.S. companies have had some of their tool 
lines made in Europe, through licensees. 
And a handful of firms, such as Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co. and the La Pointe Ma- 
chine Tool Co. of Hudson, Mass., have had 
their own oversea plants. But by U.S. stand- 
ards the plants were small. Within the last 
3 years, American tool men have stepped up 
oversea manufacturing. They've either ex- 
panded or built their own plants, or bought 
into existing firms, 

Item: Last July, Kearney & Trecker ac- 
quired a controlling interest in a big English 
firm, C.V.A. Jigs, Moulds & Tools, Ltd. The 
English firm presently employs 2,300, while 
Kearney & Trecker, ironically, is down to 
1,300 workers, from 3,000 about 2 years ago. 

Item: Ex-Cell-O recently broke ground 
near Eislingen, West Germany, for a new 
machine tool plant. The new plant will 
house expanded operations of a firm ac- 
quired last September. The company 
was Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik Geoppingen 
G. m. b. H., a maker of lathes and planers. 
The name has been changed to Ex-Cell-O 
G.m. b. H. “Higher costs forced us over- 
seas,” is the laconic explanation of Mr. Mc- 
Iver, the Ex-Cell-O vice president. 

Item: Landis Tool Co., of Waynesboro, Pa., 
last fall bought out John Lund Co., Ltd., of 
Keighley, England. 

Item: Last year, 126-year-old Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R.L, 
put in operation a new plant in Plymouth, 
England. “During many years before the 
war, exports were as much as 30 percent of 
our business,” recalls Henry S. Sharpe, Jr. 
president. ‘Now they’re below 10 percent. 
You have to make many of your tools abroad 
nowadays if you’re going to be represented 
in foreign markets.” 

Item: Cincinnati Milling 2 years ago ex- 
panded its English plant and now ponders 
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of its 4-year-old plant in Holland. 


And other U.S. toolmakers reportedly will be 
announcing foreign ventures this year. 


JOINING FORCES 


In addition, more and more firms are look- 
ing for tieups to sell and manufacture for- 
eign tools in this country. Most imported 
fools are sold through established U.S. dis- 
tributors, who usually handle a number of 
American lines, too. But, more and more 
the toolmakers themselves are joining forces 
with foreigners. 

The import agreement made by Clearing 
Machine Corp. appears to be precedent set- 
ting in size and portent. 

Clearing Machine signed the sales pact 
with T. S. Harrison & Sons, Ltd., Heck- 
mondwike, England. The Harrison lathes 
will be sold in the United States and Mexico 
by Clearing’s sales staff, for a percentage of 
the selling price. The lathes are smaller 
than the ones made by Clearing. In short, 
the Chicago firm decided the easiest way to 
expand its line was to sell the Harrison 
lathes. 

“We think this deal will shake some of our 
buddies in the machine tool business down 
to their heels,” comments a spokesman. 
“actually, it should start a trend. We think 
a lot of people have been waiting around for 
an American toolbuilder to break the ice.” 
The spokesman plainly leaves the impression 
the firm expects to push the imported tools 


ly. 

For the future, significantly, Clearing and 
Harrison are planning to team up on new 
designs for machine tools. The newer tools 
would be built in England and shipped into 
the United States. 

Another midwestern tool executive con- 
cedes his firm may be forced into a similar 
transaction. ‘“‘Unless our business improves 
a lot, we may have to line up with a foreign 
firm on an import deal,” he says. H. Ezra 
Eberhardt, chairman of Gould & Eberhardt, 
Inc., Irvington, N.J., says his firm soon will 
announce an agreement involving a foreign 
tool linkup, although he declines to specify 
whether it will be an import or export ar- 
rangement. 

Regarding the Clearing-Harrison alliance, 
still another midwestern comments: “It’s 
wrong, as far as I’m concerned, for a domes- 
tie builder to import the products of a for- 
eign builder.” 

In various types of recent agreements, sev- 
eral small U.S. firms have arranged to make 
or sell foreign tools in this country. In most 
cases, however, the number of tools involved 
so far is small. The companies include Fel- 
lows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., and 
— Automatic Machine Co., Inc., Windsor, 

t. 

Fortunately for the big majority of U.S. 
tool companies, imports so far have been 
concentrated heavily in a few lines of tools. 
Chiefly, imports have been small sizes of 
engine lathes, radial drills, shapers, and mill- 
ing and grinding machines. In 1957, for ex- 
ample, lathes accounted for more than 20 
percent of total imports. 


THE LARGER LINES 


In the larger, more complicated tool lines, 
American machines still are preferred be- 
cause of higher and more accurate produc- 
tion capability, it’s generally acknowledged. 
This includes the types of high speed tools 
that are used in mass production of major 
automotive components, such as engine 
blocks and transmission housings. But the 
Europeans have been narrowing the tech- 
nical gap on larger tools in recent years, 
American producers concede. And more 
competition is implied for the future. 

World War II, of course, destroyed much 
of the prewar European machine tool ca- 
pacity, particularly in Germany. After the 
war, European tool men were pressed to 
meet demand in their own countries. U.S. 
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firms stepped in to fill many of these needs, 
just as they had done extensively before the 
war. But as Europeans have recovered from 
the war and expanded, they’ve gained a 
clearcut advantage, largely because of the 
cost-price upswing in this country. 

There’s no question the foreign trade 
pinch would be less painful if domestic de- 
mand were more robust. At the moment, 
the majority of U.S. tool executives can see 
little more than a modest recovery for the 
remainder of this year. 

To see what’s happened, take a close look 
at statistics of the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association, covering the metal cut- 
ting segment of the industry. The other 
segment is metal forming. But statistics 
on the forming end of the business have 
been compiled for only 2 years. 

Beginning in the last half of 1955 and ex- 
tending through the early part of 1957, in- 
coming orders for metalcutting tools rolled 
in at a record peacetime rate. Orders 
totaled $927 million for the year 1955, fol- 
lowed by $924 million in 1956. The follow- 
ing year they fell to $520 million. Last year 
they plunged to around $281 million, the 
lowest since 1949. Many companies report 
their incoming orders in 1958 were the low- 
est since before World War II. 


COMING FROM LOW LEVEL 


For 1959, the majority of toolmen see little 
m_-re than a 25-percent gain in new orders. 
And while 25 percent sounds like a big gain, 
it’s coming from a low level. 

“If you’re operating at only 25 percent of 
capacity and have a 50-percent step-up; for 
example, you still would be operating only 
at 371% percent of capacity,” comments an 
officer of Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Why the slow recovery? There are a num- 
ber of reasons. For example, in late 1955 
and early 1956, the auto companies went on 
a tool-buying spree. Reportedly they placed 
close to $500 milliom im new orders in a 6- 
month period. 

The auto companies now are buying new 
tools in comparatively small volume. “De- 
troit is dead compared with 3 years ago,” ob- 
serves one Illinois toolbuilder. One reason: 
The auto companies in the past year have re- 
sorted increasingly to rebuilding of older 
tools to meet some of their requirements for 
new production facilities. 

Toolmen say that the big majority of re- 
tooling done by General Motors Corp., Ford 
Motor Co., and Chrysler Corp. for the new 
small cars has consisted of rebuilding older 
machines. The auto companies either do 
the work themselves or, more often, give the 
business to a machine-tool company at half 
or less the price of a comparable new tool. 

AIR FORCE CUTS BUYING 

Also, during the tool-buying spree of 1955 
and 1956, the Air Force was a big buyer of 
large machines for turning out aircraft com- 
ponents. In early 1955 and 1956, the Air 
Force placed something like $150 million of 
orders, it is estimated. But now the Air 
Force is buying few tools. Missiles are re- 
placing aircraft. Production still is rela- 
tively low and requires more metal fabrica- 
tion than it does metal cutting and forming, 
for example. 

Other metalworking manufacturers gener- 
ally were buying tools for expansion at 4 
fast pace in 1955 and 1956. Now they have 
excess capacity. There’s no evidence yet 
that manufacturers generally will embark on 
another major round of expansion—and thus 
tool buying—before 1960. 

“Recovery in the machine-tool business 
has a long way to go,” sums up Frederick V. 
Geier, Cincinnati Milling Machine chairman. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 


shortly after that, on April 20, 1959, the 
Wall Street Journal published another 
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article, in which it explored the impact 
of foreign investments on the tractor in- 
dustry. The heading of the article is 
“Traveling Tractors—Producers Spur 
Imports From Their Foreign Plants, Cite 
Savings—Harvester Gets First Units— 
Oliver Seeks Foreign Tie—Case Expands 
in France—the UAW Starts To Worry.” 

= the course of the article, it is pointed 
out: 


Of the Nation’s eight major producers, ac- 
counting for 60 percent of domestic sales of 
machinery to farmers, only Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, and Deere & 
Co., in Moline, IIl., insist they aren’t giving 
any consideration to farm equip- 
ment. But Deere, with which Harvester sits 
atop the heap in USS. sales, is expanding a 
2-year-old German operation. It denies in- 
tentions of aiming shipments this way but 
one outside company supplier insists, “I'll 
give you odds that’s part of their purpose.” 

Even small implement makers are in- 
terested. The head of one Missouri concern 
reports he’s already buying 40 percent of his 
heavy chain needs, used in the tractor 
hitches on implements, in West Germany. 
And he confides, “I’m working on a deal to 
make a license arrangement with a foreign 
firm to sell my equipment overseas.” He 
could, if competition forced it, turn to im- 
porting his own products from this foreign 
concern, he says. 


Mr. President, Newsweek, on March 30, 
1959, published an article entitled, “Pric- 
ing Ourselves Out of the Market.” I ask 
unanimous consent that both the preced- 
ing article from the Wall Street Journal, 
and the Newsweek article, be printed at 
this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[Prom the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 20, 1959] 


TRAVELING TRACTORS—Propucers Spur Im- 
PORTS FROM THEIR FOREIGN PLANTS, CITE 
SAVINGS—HARvESTER GETS First UniTs— 
OLIVER SEEKS FOREIGN TIE—CasE EXPANDS 
IN FRANCE—THE UAW Srarrs To Worry 

(By John F. Lawrence) 

At a pier in Jacksonville, a crew of husky 
Negro stevedores was busy a few days ago 
unloading a shipment of bright red farm 
tractors from the hold of the British 
freighter, Manchester Merchant. 

This work scene in the warm Florida sun- 
shine went practically unnoticed. The ship- 
ment was small—only 12 tractors. And the 
big farm equipment factories in the North 
were busy with their own affairs turning out 
a heavy flow of equipment for farm needs 
this summer. 

These 12 tractors, however, have a special 
significance. They are the first farm ma- 
chines that International Harvester Co., the 
world’s largest maker of such equipment, has 
imported from abroad. The company will 
bring in 300 more between now and sum- 
mer—all made in Harvester’s factories over- 
seas. And that’s just the start, company 
officials predict. 

A GROWING CROWD 

Harvester is not alone in this endeavor. 
Ford Motor Co.’s tractor division and Massey- 
Ferguson, Ltd., of Toronto already are active 
importers. And now three other major farm 
equipment companies are considering simi- 
lar steps. J. L Case Co., the big Racine, 
Wis., producer, probably will be next to take 
the plunge. Both Oliver Corp., of Chicago, 
and Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minneapolis, 
have executives abroad scouting the pros- 
pects. 
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It’s a quiet trend, so far; total imports last 
year were only $23 million, compared to total 
U.S. production of farm equipment of $1.5 
billion. But it holds dramatic possibilities, 
particularly for American farmers who might 
expect to gain some of the purchasing econ- 
omies from low-cost European tractor pro- 
duction that buyers of small foreign cars 
now enjoy. 

Already, a few farmers are beginning to 
gloat over the bargains they've gotten. “I 
figure { saved about $1,000 over U.S.-made 
models” says Paul H. Betts of Kewanee, I1l., 
who bought a $3,100 imported Fordson trac- 
tor a while back. 


SOME WILL LOSE 


The import possibilities aren’t nearly as 
pleasant for the 100,000 workers in America’s 
farm equipment factories. Imports last 
year were up 77 percent from 1957 and were 
nearly six times as large as in 1952. It is 
estimated that 1,500 more men would have 
been needed in factories here if the machin- 
ery imported in 1958 had been produced in 
the United States. 

“It's the company’s (International Har- 
vester) obligation to keep all the employ- 
ment in this country it can,” snaps Tony 
D’Allesandro, president of United Auto 
Workers’ Local 1307 at Harvester’s big West 


Pullman tractor parts plant in Chicago. His 
chief, UAW Vice President Duane “Pat” 
Greathouse, talks of the need of a “com- 


prehensive study of the import problem” and 
mentions tariffs as a possibility. (Farm 
equipment now comes in duty free.) 

Much lower labor costs abroad, of course, 
provide the main impetus for the import 
surge. Hourly wage rates in European farm 
machinery factories are as much as 74 per- 
cent below those here. Harvester, for 
example, pays 82 cents in hour in Great 
Britain, 67 cents in Germany, and 64 cents 
in France. It pays $2.59 in the United 
States. In addition, Harvester’s British em- 
ployees work a 44-hour week compared with 
the standard American 40-hour’ week. 
Harvester says fringe benefits also are lower 
at its foreign plants. 


EFFECTS ON SUPPLIERS 


For American companies with factories 
abroad, any increase in imported farm ma- 
chinery will probably consist of shifting 
orders and production from one plant to 
another. But the impact on companies 
without extensive foreign operations may be 
much more severe. Also, there is the possi- 
bility of less business for U.S. producers of 
steel, castings, paint, and the dozens of other 
components which go into farm tool assem- 
blies. 

The tractors being brought in this year by 
American companies are not directly com- 
petitive with U.S. models, being either 
smaller or larger than their American coun- 
terparts, much as General Motors Vauxhalls 
and Opels have little similarity to Pontiacs 
and Buicks. But if the expected economies 
of foreign production prove out, there is 
nothing to prevent the European factories 
of U.S. companies from switching to tractor 
models identical with those now being made 
in the United States. At the present stage, 
in fact, tractor imports bear a marked simi- 
larity to the foreign-car situation of 5 years 
ago, when import volume was only about 
30,000 cars a year. Since then car imports 
have gained substantially every year and are 
expected to reach nearly 500,000—hardly a 
reassuring comparison for America firsters in 
the tractor business. 

International Harvester’s plan of operation 
is to concentrate on selling its imported 
tractors in the Southeast at first and then 
broaden the program to other parts of the 
country. Tractors probably won't be the 
only machines involved. “I think you'll see 
other items coming in,”’ says Mark V. Keeler, 
farm-equipment vice president. Already 
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plans are being considered for hay balers 
from the company’s French plant and grain 
planters from its Swedish factory. 

J. I. Case’s energetic president, Marc B. 
Rojtman, says: “There’s a strong possibility 
we'll import a small diesel tractor; we'll cer- 
tainly make the decision by year end.” Case 
is boosting the annual capacity of its French 
plant to 12,000 units from 5,000, partly to 
take care of this possible export volume to 
the United States. This will double the 
French factory’s current 1,100 employment. 
Case’s payroll in the United States at the 
moment is about 14,000, in comparison. 

Ford started importing tractors in 1953 
with a large diesel model manufactured in 
the firm’s English factory. Late last year 
Ford began bringing in a second diesel 
model, smaller than the original. It expects 
its imports, as a result, to climb from the 
2,860 units brought in last year. 

Oliver Corp. is studying the possibilities 
of a joint venture with a foreign firm to 
produce Oliver equipment for import into 
the United States. Minneapolis-Moline, on 
the other hand, is involved in a search for 
low-priced foreign component parts. ‘We've 
studied world purchasing for 4 years, but 
we're just now getting serious,” says M-M’s 
president, J. Russel Duncan. 

Canadian-based Massey-Ferguson and its 
major U.S. subsidiary, Massey-Ferguson, Inc., 
in Racine, probably are furthest along in 
international procurement practices. ‘We're 
working toward a worldwide network of inte- 
grated manufacturing facilities that will en- 
able us to produce whatever we need 
wherever we can do it most economically,” 
explains Albert A. Thornbrough, president, 
from his Toronto office. 

Example: The company buys a transmis- 
sion from its plant in France and a rear 
axle from one in England for a tractor it 
turns out in Detroit. 


TWO ABSTAINERS 


Of the Nation's eight major producers, 
accounting for 60 percent of domestic sales 
of machinery to farmers, only Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, and 
Deere & Co., in Moline, IIl., insist they aren’t 
giving any consideration to importing farm 
equipment. But Deere, with which Har- 
vester sits atop the heap in U.S. sales, is 
expanding a 2-year-old German operation. 
It denies intentions of aiming shipments 
this way but one outside company supplier 
insists, “I’ll give you odds that’s part of their 
purpose.” 

Even small implement makers are inter- 
ested. The head of one Missouri concern 
reports he’s already buying 40 percent of his 
heavy chain needs, used in the tractor 
hitches on implements, in West Germany. 
And he confides, “I'm working on a deal 
to make a license arrangement with a for- 
eign firm to sell my equipment overseas.” 
He could, if competition forced it, turn to 
importing his own products from this for- 
eign concern, he says. 

There's evidence, too, of increased compe- 
tition from machinery bearing truly foreign 
trademarks. David Brown, Ltd., of London 
has sold about 200 tractors through a west 
coast distributor in the last 5 years. Now it 
plans to step up sales efforts. The distrib- 
utor, Tap Equipment Co., of Los Angeles, 
plans to increase total dealerships in four 
Far Western States to 50 from a current 15 
by yearend. 

What sort of savings are possible with for- 
eign production? Harvester figures its im- 
ported diesel tractor, priced at $2,802, would 
cost U.S. farmers as much as $3,350 if it were 
made here, assuming the tooling were avail- 
able. 

“We pay more for tires overseas,” says Jack 
L. Camp, Harvester vice president of foreign 
operations, “and there’s little overall savings 
in other materials. The difference is all in 
wages.”” There is less automatic machinery 
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in the company’s English plant, so 14 percent 
more man-hours of labor are needed for each 
tractor, but, even at that, total labor cost per 
unit is about 60 percent less than in the 
United States. It costs roughly $150 each to 
ship the tractors across the Atlantic. 


EVEN LARGER SAVINGS 


Cost advantages of the French hay baler 
which the company may introduce here look 
even more promising; $600 versus $1,800 
(after tooling up expenses in the United 
States). 

Because of high gasoline costs in Europe, 
diesel-powered equipment is about all that 
is sold farmers there. This produces high 
volume—and low costs—on diesel engine 
parts in which U.S. manufacturers are in- 
creasingly interested. Minneapolis-Moline, 
looking for fuel-pumping mechanisms for its 
domestic diesel tractors, thinks it can achieve 
savings of 30 percent under U\S. prices by 
buying abroad. 

But price alone isn’t the reason for the 
American companies’ increasing stake in 
European production. Since the devastation 
of World War II, the market for farm ma- 
chines abroad has increased year by year. 
U.S. companies have supplied this growing 
market both by exporting from American 
factories and setting up new factories abroad. 
Recently, export volume has been slipping: 
From $516 million in 1956, to $510 million in 
1957 and $435 million last year. But sales 
from U.S. plants overseas have more than 
made up for this loss. 


AN UNBROKEN RECORD 


“We haven't missed once in the last decade 
in recording a 5-percent annual gain in 
overall foreign operations, despite the drop 
in the export portion,’’ enthuses Harvester’s 
Mr. Camp. The company last year produced 
80 percent as many tractors overseas as it 
did in the United States. The total was un- 
der 10 percent in 1949, “and you could have 
put our 1939 production in your right eye,” 
he says. 

Actually, as its name indicates, Interna- 
tional Harvester has produced some farm 
machinery abroad since the present firm was 
organized in 1902. But up to World War II, 
much of the equipment made abroad was 
not produced here. “It was geared to the 
needs of particular countries—-a mower suit- 
ed to the speed of a camel,”’ a Harvester of- 
ficial explains. Harvester served foreign 
markets for tractors by exporting machines 
produced here. 

But at the end of World War II there was 
a severe dollar shortage abroad and foreign 
nations were also trying to get on a self- 
sustaining basis. So they set up import re- 
strictions. “It was a case of produce abroad 
or walk away from the business entirely,” the 
Harvester official explains. The competitive 
advantage of producing abroad and shipping 
to the United States only now is becoming 
apparent, he adds. 

Meanwhile the domestic industry has 
actually shrunk in size since the postwar 
tractor buying spree that saw more than 
600,000 units move to farmers in 1951. Even 
an improved year in 1958 left tractor produc- 
tion at just 234,000 units. Trade officials 
figure industry tractor capacity is under 
500,000 units a year now. 

To get an idea how important foreign 
plants of U.S. concerns are in the world mar- 
ket, the top three Western Hemisphere firms 
in foreign tractor production, namely 
Massey-Ferguson, Ford, and Harvester, turn- 
ed out about 182,400 tractors last year in 
England, France, and Germany. That’s 53 
percent of the 342,000 tractors produced by 
all companies, foreign and United States 
combined, in those key nations. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


Figures on world farm tractor production 
are scarce. But Harvester, which is form- 
ing a worldwide statistics-gathering group 
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within the company to serve its expanding 

tional interests, makes these pro- 
duction estimates by major country (tractors 
provide the biggest single chunk of farm 
equipment sales) : 


1958 
production, 
Country: in units 

eee Minter... ie 234, 000 
 MRRNM nce anion x emameum 140, 600 
RE CAGRIO ING ts csi ns ienins 118, 900 
OE ee ae er a 83, 000 
Italy..-------------.------~------ 15, 000 
i cs een ae a tk nga sn we 8, 000 
Austria__...-.----- --------.---- . oa 

Argentina. _..-.----------------- ; 
nr cehnnea sabe ae eee 4, 200 
i saith ecensss spn citegninaninigiagen aan 2, 000 
Yugoslavia.--.--..-------------- 2, 000 
BS Conese kia cones cana 617, 200 


(Production in the Soviet Union is un- 
known.) 

One thing that has slowed development of 
foreign farm machinery concerns is that 
European farms, by and large, have re- 
mained small. The horse-drawn plow, an 
unusual sight on the Iowa countryside, is 
commonplace abroad. “The Continent 
hasn’t produced bigger units needed for 
the bigger farms in volume,” explains Har- 
vester’s Mr. Keeler. He figures they'll soon 
begin to, now that expert markets are open- 
ing in Africa and South America. 

With nearly half its capacity abroad, it’s 
natural Harvester and others in the trade 
would find at least a few of their foreign 
products suitable for U.S. consumption. 

Take the case of Ford. Until recently it 
had no domestic diesel tractor to offer. But 
farmers were clamoring for the huskier diesel 
engines, using cheaper diesel oil instead of 
gasoline, to pull bigger plows around their 
expanded acreages. The easy answer: Bring 
in an already successful oversea model. 


A SMALLER RUNT 


Or consider Harvester’s plans. The runt 
of its domestic diesel line is a 53-horsepower, 
$4,400 unit. But some farmers seek a smaller 
one. So the company turned abroad. “It 
would cost us $35 million in tooling alone 
to start fresh and equip a production line 
for the unit here,” says Vice President 
Keeler. It’s costing nothing in tooling to 
import the item from England, he adds. 

“Instead of picking the best city in the 
country in which to make a product, it’s a 
case now of picking the best city in the 
world,” sums up this official. 

Planning production operations on a world- 
wide basis “avoids duplication and triplica- 
tion of effort,” observes Massey-Ferguson 
President Thornbrough. “I think you'll see 
more companies thinking in these terms,” 
he adds. 

The technique won't be limited to just the 
farm equipment industry, says Mr. Rojtman, 
of J. I, Case, currently traveling abroad for 
the second time in 2 months. “The trend 
will cover 35 percent of all U.S. industry,” 
he predicts. 

Rising imports present some problems to 
the farm machinery trade. For one thing it 
appears certain to cut into sales of U.S. made 
equipment, at least temporarily. Until 2 
years ago Massey-Ferguson imported a tractor 
but then quit and turned to components in- 
stead. “The tractor was competing with 
existing Detroit capacity,” explains Mr. 
Thornbrough. “That’s the problem some of 
these others are going to run into,” he 
warns. 

NEW PRODUCTS 


Some U.S. producers are by no means con- 
vinced the trend to importing from their 
foreign plants will be self-destructive in the 
longrun. “We'd hardly let any U.S. facilities 
stand idle,” declares tall, distinguished 
Brooks McCormick, Harvester executive vice 
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president. “We’d use the plant to develop a 
new product,” he explains. 

“We may lose volume in some items where 
the biggest volumes are overseas,” adds this 
Official. But he reasons buying more from 
the oversea plant should spur trade in both 
directions, especially stimulating sales of 
items in which the United States continues 
to have the volume and the technological 
edge. “There'll be a lot of whooping and 
hollering down in Washington about the 
trend in the short run,” he concludes, “but 
in the long run it’s the salvation of our 
country.” 

U.S. automation still generally outpaces 
that of oversea plants in the industry. Con- 
sider, for example, that a Harvester tractor 
made in England takes 224 hours of labor. 
The same tractor made here takes only 197 
hours. Partly this is because cheaper labor 
puts less pressure on the British plant op- 
erators to add more automatic equipment. 
The result is some items made in big quan- 
tity here still can be made more economi- 
cally than the same item made at a low 
volume and, hence, high per-unit abroad. 





[From Newsweek, Mar. 30, 1959] 
PRICING OURSELVES OUT OF THE MARKET? 


In the greatest industrial Nation on earth 
last week growing numbers of American busi- 
nessmen were facing up to a new problem. 
All too often they were being beaten at their 
own mass-production game. Foreign busi- 
nessmen, using the same tools, techniques, 
and tough enterprise for which the United 
States is famous, were grabbing more and 
more markets. There was a spreading con- 
cern that the United States might be pricing 
itself out of world markets—indeed, even out 
of markets at home. 

How sound are the worries? What lies 
behind them? What can be done? 

The concern is real, and it reaches into 
high places. After a world tour last winter, 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman William 
McC. Martin reported that “40-odd central 
bankers and finance ministers that I’ve 
known for a long time” were convinced that 
American-made goods, “not necessarily at 
the moment, but in a fairly short time, and 
more markedly in the extending future, were 
going to find themselves priced out of the 
market.”” Martin wasn’t ready to accept that 
theory yet, but he could see “lots of illustra- 
tions of the trend.” 

Indeed, anyone who cared to look could 
see examples. 

Detroit exported fewer than 122,000 cars 
last year, down 42 percent from 1955. And 
431,000 foreign automobiles moved into the 
United States, a 55-percent jump from last 
year. 

West German barbed wire was selling in 
Cleveland last week for $40 a ton less than 
wire turned out by United States Steel— 
right in Cleveland. 

U.S. cotton exports last year fed only 30 
percent of the oversea market—against 60 
percent during the 1920's. 

International Harvester plans to bring in 
tractors made by its British subsidiary “to 
compete in Southeastern States against a 
tractor being imported by a competitor.” The 
competitor: Ford, with tractors from its own 
British subsidiary. 

Nor was that the end of it. World wheat 
prices regularly run 60 to 70 cents a bushel 
under U.S. levels, and American wheat ex- 
ports, some 430 million bushels last year, 
might shrivel without subsidies. Japanese 
textiles coming into the United States in 
recent years have raised a cry among Ameri- 
can producers for higher and higher protec- 
tive quotas. Steel plate from Japan sells on 
the west coast at $20 to $30 a ton below U.S. 
tags. A Japanese mill has even snared an 
order from the U.S. Navy. 

Foreign businessmen now are challenging 
one of the proudest achievements of Ameri- 
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can industry—the manufacture of machines 
for mass production. U.S. machine-tool ex- 
ports skidded 33 percent last year (to $60 
million). And H. C. Bixby, president of Ex- 
Cell-O Corp., the Detroit toolmaker, see “por- 
tents that the years 1959, 1960, perhaps 
even 1970, will show similar declines.” 
Francis J. Treacher, president of Milwaukee’s 
Kearney & Treacher, cites one reason why: 
small West German milling machines sell in 
the United States for $8,000 versus $11,000 
for American counterparts. The fact is, 
says Walter K. Bailey, president of Cleve- 
land’s Warner & Swasey, that “American 
machine tools are priced out of a large part 
of the world market.” 

For all this, American export markets, 
which paid for $16.3 billion worth of US.- 
made goods last year and provided a Iiveli- 
hood for more than 4.5 million Americans, 
are not about to dry up overnight. Even the 
$3.2 billion drop in oversea trade last year 
was not as bad as it looked. Some 75 per- 
cent of the decline was in six commodities—- 
oil, cotton, wheat, metals, coal, and autos. 
And some of these items had enjoyed un- 
usual increases in 1956 and 1957 because of 
abnormal conditions. Examples: Oil ship- 
ments were accelerated by the Suez crisis, 
wheat shipments by a disastrous harvest 
failure in Europe. 


NEAR THE DANGER POINT 


Such a breakdown convinces experts like 
Economist William F. Butler, vice president 
of New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank, that 
there is no evidence yet that we're pricing 
ourselves out of world markets in the overall 
sense. But even the most optimistic busi- 
nessman would agree with Butler’s genuine 
concern that if inflation isn’t checked, then 
we'll reach that point before too long. 

What has brought US. industry so close to 
this peril point? 

One basic cause is the fantastic recovery 
and modernization of the industrial ma- 
chines of Europe and Asia during the 15 
years since V-J Day. When United States 
Steel opened its $400 million Fairless Works 
on the Delaware River in 1952, Chairman 
Roger M. Blough recalls, “it was the last word 
in steelmaking efficiency.” Today, he adds, 
“its counterpart can be found in Wales.” A 
Simca auto plant outside Paris, notes L. L. 
(Tex) Colbert, president of Chrysler Corp. 
(which now owns part of this French com- 
pany), is easily the most highly automated 
car-body line in the world. 


COMPARISONS 


One logical conclusion is that the success— 
or failure—of U.S. business in its struggie 
with foreign competitors will depend heavily 
on what happens to labor costs. “We have 
figured and figured,” Chrysler’s Colbert says, 
“and our experts tell us that 80 percent of 
the cost of a car is in labor” (including direct 
labor and the cost of the labor that produces 
the materials and parts that go into the 
auto). And the wages run high for the 
workers—from steel] mills to assembly lines— 
who have a hand in turning out those cars. 
A Detroit assembly-line worker, for instance, 
averages nearly $3 an hour versus 65 to 75 
cents an hour for a hand in Volkswagen's 
Wolfsburg plant. Steel-mill workers make 
some $3.65 an hour versus less than $1 for 
their European counterparts. 

The steel industry has been dwelling on 
this theme as it heads toward its labor 
negotiations. One American Iron and Steel 
Institute advertisement, for instance, fea- 
tures Soviet Steelworker “Vladimir Petrov’ 
and asks: “Will he take away an American 
steelworker’s job?” 

Steel Union President David McDonald 
damns the suggestion as a smokescreen and 
throws up a smoke barrage of his own. If 
all the steel imported last year (1.7 million 
tons) had been made here, McDonald says, 
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“better than 90 percent of the United Steel- 
workers unemployed would still be unem- 
ployed.” The steel union has also taken to 
advertising in an attempt to convince the 
public of the importance of a pay boost. 
Sample ad, directed to auto companies: “Here 
is our 1959 model (contract) , $1 billion in new 
money for your dealers and you.” 


WORDS AND DEEDS 


Foreign competition is sparking more than 
mere arguments. It has also spurred U.S. 
businessmen into creating new ways of com- 
bating it. Most popular and successful: 
Setting up shop in the enemy camp. Gener- 
al Motors and Ford have long ranked among 
the top European auto producers and Chrys- 
ler has joined them with its Simca operation. 
(A good portion of the foreign cars now clut- 
tering up the suburban commuter stations, in 
fact, are GM’s own Opels and Vauxhalls, 
Ford’s oversea models, and Simcas.) 

U.S. automen are not alone overseas. Na- 
tional Cash Register last year spent $6.9 mil- 
lion overseas for “property additions,”’ most 
of it to expand production facilities; the year 
before, it spent $8.9 million. Burroughs 
Corp. completed a 337,000-square-foot man- 
ufacturing plant in Cumbernauld, Scotland, 
in 1958. Atlanta’s Scripto, Inc. (pens), has 
six oversea plants. Others hope to join 
the trek abroad, particularly now that Eu- 
rope’s Common Market is becoming reality. 
Elgin National Watch Co., convinced it can’t 
sell U.S.-made watches overseas because of 
foreign tariffs, has asked Switzerland for per- 
mission to set up an assembly plant there. 
In all, American business had $25.3 billion 
invested abroad in 1957 versus $11.8 billion 
in 1950. 

Another string to the competitive bow 
is an old American story—the better mouse- 
trap. Now that foreign manufacturers have 
about caught up with U.S. manufacturing 
techniques, says Robert A. Brown, sales vice 
president of Chicago’s Borg-Warner Inter- 
national, “our future lies in new technolog- 
ical advances—in design and merchandis- 
ing.” 

Diesel locomotives offer one example of 
what an efficient, well-engineered product 
can do. Alco Products, for instance, sold 
$74 million worth of diesels last year, 90 
percent of them abroad. Right now, the 
firm claims 45 percent of the world’s main- 
line engines outside of Europe and the 
United States. It expects to hold its own 
as the 80,000 steam engines still puffing 
around the world are replaced by diesels. 
In the past 10 years, says a spokesman for 
General Motors’ Electromotive Division, No. 
1 U.S. producer, no one has outbid the four 
U.S, enginemakers (GM, General Electric, 
Alco, and Fairbanks, Morse) . 

Most of these firms insist that they can 
handle the job without help from Washing- 
ton in the form of higher tariffs (though 
many would like some kind of insurance or 
tax relief). Big Steel’s Blough, despite his 
barbed-wire headaches, maintains that “in- 
creased tariff protection, in my opinion, is 
not the basic answer to this problem.” 





BARRIERS DOWN 


Harvard economist Sumner Slichter, who 
thinks he may have the basic answer, goes 
Blough one better. Last week, he jolted a 
congressional committee with the sweeping 
suggestion that the United States abandon 
tariffs and all protection. This, he said, 
would help control inflation by making it 
tougher to pass on wage increases in higher 
prices, and hence would stiffen business- 
men’s resistance to wage demands. It 
would also put America in a better com- 
petitive position internationally. 

Whatever the final upshot of increasingly 
strong foreign competition, some good is 
bound to come of it. “It will make us aware 


that our prices are too high,” says an offi- 
cial of Chicago’s First National Bank. 
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competition, he argues, is thus “a healthy 
one—if we believe what we are taught about 
competition. We'll have to change our 
methods to meet it.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, For- 
eign Commerce Weekly of April 6, 1959, 
published an article which set forth how 
greatly foreign investment is expanding. 
I quote from the second paragraph: 

The average annual number of US. firms 
establishing new branches in the Netherlands 
was seven in the 1955-57 period. However, 
23 new U.S. firms established themselves in 
that country in 1958 after the Common 
Market had come into existence. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 6, 
1959} 


U.S. Inpustry SHOWS INTEREST 


U.S. industry is also showing considerable 
interest in Common Market developments. 
Firms engaging in exports to the area, as well 
as those with subsidiaries in the Common 
Market are assessing their competitive posi- 
tion. Some firms are planning to shift from 
exporting to the area to production within 
it; others are modifying or consolidating 
their facilities already located there. Apart 
from firms with wide European experience, 
many U.S. companies to whom Western Eu- 
rope has previously been only of marginal 
interest are now thinking in terms of sub- 
sidiaries within the area or of licensing ar- 
rangements with existing Common Market 
firms. 

Some Netherland statistics show the trend 
of recent U.S. investments in the Nether- 
lands. The average annual number of US. 
firms establishing new branches in the Neth- 
erlands was seven in the 1955-57 period. 
However, 23 new U'S. firms established them- 
selves in that country in 1958 after the Com- 
mon Market had come into existence. Ac- 
cording to a large Netherlands bank, 47 for- 
eign firms established in the Netherlands in 
that year, compared with a maximum annual 
figure of 20 for the preceding 4 years. Similar 
figures are not yet available for any of the 
other Common Market countries. Although 
Holland, for many years, has made particular 
efforts to attract U.S. investment, it may be 
assumed that a similar situation prevails in 
most other Common Market countries and 
that the influx of U.S. investment there also 
has been considerable. 

Following are a few examples of publicized 
actions by U.S. industry indicating the type 
of planning to participate in the Common 
Market which is being undertaken on a wide 
scale: Agreements were concluded between 
several French companies and Westinghouse 
International in the fleld of nuclear energy. 
Underwood Corp. established the firm of Un- 
derwood Italiana for producing office ma- 
chines. Ex-Cell-O Corp. acquired the Ger- 
man firm Goppingen to manufacture ma- 
chine tools. Other recent actions taken by 
U.S. firms include the acquisition of a calcu- 
lating machine company in Germany by 
Smith-Corona Marchant, a licensing agree- 
ment between General Motors and a Belgian 
firm for the production of diesel engines, the 
establishment of a plant for production of 
orlon fiber by Du Pont in the Netherlands 
and another plant for the production of 
paints in Belgium, the acquisition of an in- 
terest in the Simca works in France by the 
Chrysler Corp., the acquisition by Containers 
Corp. of America of a majority interest in a 
German paper manufacturing company, and 
the establishment of a cardboard firm by the 
same U.S. company in another German 
location. 
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In all, recent developments indicate in. 
vestment in the Common Market is acceler- 
ating and that U.S. companies account for a 
considerable share of this new investment, 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
April 6, 1960, the Washington Post ang 
Times Herald published an article en- 
titled “Export of Venture Capital wil 
Grow.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXPORT OF VENTURE CAPITAL WILL Grow 

(By Harold B. Dorsey) 


An article in the latest issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly (Department of Com- 
merce) reports that American businesses are 
setting themselves up inside the six-nation 
European Common Market in growing num- 
bers. Some of these companies which have 
been making goods in this country and ex- 
porting them to Europe are planning to shift 
their production to Europe. Many other 
companies with little previous interest in 
Europe are now thinking in terms of sub- 
sidiaries within the area or licensing ar- 
rangements with existing firms there. 

A dispatch from Frankfurt, Germany, last 
week reports that U.S. brokers have recently 
been buying a large number of shares of 
German companies in the West German stock 
market, causing some rather sharp gains in 
the prices of those stocks. 

A group of about 70 Wall Street investment 
analysts went to Europe last week for a tour 
of about 3 weeks to explore the clues which 
suggest that the growth prospects of some 
of the foreign companies may be more at- 
tractive than their American counterparts. 

The United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe released a report last week which 
recommended a more vigorous expansion of 
business activity in the area. The report said 
that there were many favorable factors in 
Europe’s present economic situation to en- 
courage governments to adopt policies more 
propitious to business expansion. The im- 
provement in the international financial 
liquidity position of most Western European 
countries was noted. 

The Commission of the European Economic 
Community (EEC), the executive adminis- 
trative body for the European Common Mar- 
ket, reported last week that the initial low- 
ering of tariffs and enlargement of import 
quotas put into effect at the start of this 
year may increase French trade with other 
Community members by 15 percent and that 
of Germany, Italy, and the Benelux coun- 
tries (Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg) from 3 percent to 5 percent. The 
ultimate objective of the European Common 
Market is the elimination of trade barriers 
between the subject countries so that there 
will finally develop a mass market con- 
sisting of the total population of these six 
countries, about 160 million people. 

The U.N.’s Economic Commission in a re- 
view of developments in Russia and Eastern 
Europe last year pointed out that total out- 
put of goods and services in that area ap- 
peared to have increased by about 6 percent 
to 9 percent. Industry continued to expand 
at about the same rate as during 1957. The 
report attributed the continued rapid growth 
of Communist industrial production to 4 
more intensive use of capital and to a rise in 
labor productivity. 

Other foreign comment suggests that some 
of America’s traditional allies are complain- 
ing about a return of U.S. attitudes toward 
protectionism, while still extolling the virtues 
of free trade. Switzerland interprets our 
attitude toward Swiss watch imports as 
verging on the unfriendly; Canada is justi- 
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fiably upset by our arbitrary restrictions 

inst imports of her lead, zine, and oil; 
Britain thinks it unfair that we should reject 
her bids to supply this country with electric 
power generating equipment at prices very 
substantially below those of the lowest U.S. 
producer; Venezuela is certainly not very 
happy about our restrictions on the import of 
Venezuelan oil; nor can Japan completely 
understand the restrictions which we have 
placed On our imports of Japanese textiles. 

The foregoing recent observations have 
one thing in common; they all suggest that 
very considerable success has attended the 

war efforts of the United States to re- 
store the economies of war-riddled Europe 
and to build up the economies of some of the 
underdeveloped nations. From the humane 
viewpoint and from the international po- 
litical viewpoint, our Government and our 
entire body of taxpayers are entitled to a 
feeling of gratification for the achievement. 
This does not necessarily mean that further 
economic aid should be suspended. That 
question involves matters that are not ger- 
mane to this particular discussion. 

But the facts of the current economic con- 
dition do present problems for the business 
analyst in his diagnosis of the American 
economy. Highly skilled investment man- 
agers, as noted above, are beginning to give 
tangible financial support to the prospect 
that industrial growth trends in Western 
Europe in the next 5 years are likely to be 
superior to our own. That does not neces- 
sarily mean that our own trends will be nega- 
tive; it primarily reflects the fact that the 
European countries will be progressing from 
a lower base than ours and therefore they 
can more easily record a better year-to-year 
growth on a percentage basis. The latter is 
the factor that is of keen interest to the 
astute investment manager in his constant 
search for the best possible growth in the 
earnings of his investments. 

It seems likely that there will be a larger 
export of American venture capital—the 
kind of capital that has been most respon- 
sible for this country’s superior progress in 
the standard of living throughout most of 
our history. It must be admitted that our 
national policies in the past decade or so 
have discouraged the profitable functioning 
of venture capital, so the foreign fields may 
appear to be relatively greener. 

It would seem that the international con- 
dition indicated by some of the foregoing 
observations should be taken into serious 
consideration by those who may influence 
domestic business conditions, primarily the 
leadership of business, labor, and Govern- 
ment. Certainly, it is a fact that the status 
of our import and export relationships is far 
less favorable to our employment and busi- 
ness activity today than it has been through- 
out the entire postwar period. It is reason- 
able to presume that this significant change 
should call for some alteration in the de- 
termination of our business, labor, and Gov- 
ernment policies. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
finally, on July 6, 1959, the U.S. News 
& World Report published an article in 
the form of a special report entitled 
“Story of a Million Jobs ‘Exported’ From 
United States.” The article goes into 
detail on the subject of the manufac- 
ture of typewriters, office equipment, 
watches, sewing machines, and various 
other products abroad. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. From what publication is 
the Senator from Wisconsin reading? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The US. News & 
World Report. 
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Mr. GORE. Was the so-called ex- 
porting of jobs, which is the subject of 
the article, alleged to be the result of 
tax favors or tax subsidies provided by 
foreign tax credits? Or what were the 
reasons? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This was an anal- 
ysis of what is happening, rather than 
an attempt to evaluate the reasons for 
it. It was a straightforward objective 
analysis of just how much American pri- 
vate investment there was overseas and 
how that investment was affecting jobs, 
without coming to any firm and final 
conclusions on the effect of the tax ad- 
vantage, wage advantage, and so forth. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator realizes, I 
feel certain, that the bill now before the 
Senate increases the size of the loophole. 
Does not the Senator believe that if Con- 
gress is to legislate on this subject at 
this session, or next year, it should reduce 
the size of the loophole, instead of 
increasing it? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I enthusiastically 
agree with the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. It should preferably 
eliminate the loopholes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It should prefer- 
ably eliminate them so that all firms 
would be on an equal basis. I think the 
Senator from Tennessee has made a 
wonderful fight for his position against 
the passage of the bill, and in favor, 
indeed, of elimination of the foreign tax 
credit, which is discriminatory. There 
is no question about it. This is not a 
matter of our trying to erect a tariff a 
mile high against the importation of for- 
eign goods; it is simply to put Ameri- 
can firms which have investments within 
this country and those having invest- 
ments outside this country on the same 
basis for the payment of taxes. That 
is what I understand the Senator from 
Tennessee is asking. 

I should like to make a correction. 
The article lists a few of the motives for 
investment abroad. For example, it 


states: 
Lower wages are one factor. Markets 
that often are expanding more rapidly 


abroad than in the United States are an 
attraction. Desire to overcome tariff and 
quota barriers and to get inside the new 
Common Market in Europe has its effect in 
convincing companies to move overseas. 


This article was based on interviews 
with executives. I doubt that the exec- 
utives would concede that they were 
moving overseas to take advantage of 
a tax loophole, but I think it is common 
sense that they would do so. I have 
some documentation, which I shall place 
in the Recorp in a minute, which will, I 
believe, prove my point. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 
Mr. GORE. I am not at all certain 


that some companies would be reluctant 
to acknowledge that they had established 
foreign corporations or foreign subsid- 
iaries for the purpose of reducing their 
tax liability to the United States. On 
the contrary, certain corporate officials 
have rather freely stated to me that the 
advantages are obvious, for instance, in 
having a corporation domiciled in Pan- 
ama to own ships there. The advan- 
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tages are so apparent that we find a 
great many vessels sailing the seas under 
the flag of that great and powerful na- 
tion, so great and powerful that it is 
presumed that it can provide the inter- 
national protection and defense of the 
rights of its constituents, it being the 
home of mary ships which fly the 
Panamanian flag. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What the Senator 
from Tennessee has said is undoubtedly 
correct. I simply do not have available 
at the moment, in the particular article 
published in the U.S. News & World 
of manufacturers had given the matter 
of tax advantage as one of the prime 
reasons for investment abroad. How- 
ever, I believe the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is undoubtedly correct. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
U.S. News & World Report be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From U.S. News & World Report, July 6, 
1959] 

SPECIAL REPoRT—STORY OF A MILLION Joss 
EXPORTED FROM UNITED STATES—MORE AND 
More U.S. Firms ARE OPENING PLANTS 
ABROAD—ARE AMERICAN JOBS, IN EFFECT, 
BEING “EXPORTED” ?—A Spot SURVEY or KEY 
INDUSTRIES SHOWS THE TREND UNDER WAY 


In the years since World War II, American 
business has invested more than $27 bil- 
lion in factories, oil wells, mines, and other 
enterprises in foreign lands. 

These American billions are estimated to 
have created more than 1 million jobs over- 
seas. They are part of a flow of dollars 
abroad that has turned a dollar shortage 
throughout the world into an abundance 
of dollars that is causing concern in the 
United States. 

More than 3,000 American companies have 
operations outside the United States. Busi- 
ness done by these branches or subsidiaries 
in countries abroad last year amounted to 
about $30 billion—almost twice as much as 
the value of goods exported commercially by 
U.S. companies in the same period. 

What accounts for the growing interest of 
American business in establishing or expand- 
ing operations in countries outside the 
United States? 

To get a broad view of what is happen- 
ing, “U.S. News & World Report” surveyed an 
important segment of U.S. industry. This 
survey disclosed the many reasons that mo- 
tivate American companies in decisions to 
establish or expand foreign operations. 

Lower wages are one factor. Markets that 
often are expanding more rapidly abroad 
than in the United States are an attraction. 
Desire to overcome tariff and quota barriers 
and to get inside the new Common Market 
in Europe has its effect in convincing com- 
panies to move overseas. 

The following examples 
trend in business today: 

TYPEWRITERS 

It soon will be possible to choose among a 
number of typewriters made overseas but 
bearing the names of American manufac- 
turers. Each will be priced considerably 
lower than American-made machines bear- 
ing the same names. 

Royal McBee Corp., of Port Chester, N.Y., 
now has three manufacturing plants in Hol- 
land, is building a fourth. Total employ- 
ment in the 4 factories will be 1,600. An- 
other plant, in Italy, makes accounting 
equipment. 

Royal plans to import a lightweight, port- 
able typewriter from Holland to compete 


illustrate the 
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in this country with rising sales of portables 
made by Italian, Swiss, German, and Japa- 
nese firms. 

The Royal McBee import will cost about 
$75, as compared with the selling price of 
$145 for its American-made counterpart, 
which is slightly larger. 

From Britain will come a similar portable 
made by Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., with 
home offices in Syracuse, N.Y. This company 
recently purchased the firm of British Type- 
writers, Ltd., in order to compete with for- 
eign portables sold in this country. Its 
labor costs in the British plant are estimated 
at about 70 cents an hour. 

Remington Rand International is another 
American firm that is expanding its exten- 
sive foreign operations, in which it has in- 
vested nearly $36 million. It has 23,000 
workers in 29 oversea plants around the 
globe. Latest venture of this firm is an 
agreement with a Japanese company to make 
business machines for the Far Eastern 
market. 

Remington portable typewriters made in 
Holland are flowing into the United States 
at the rate of a few hundred a month. Some 
standard typewriters produced in Scotland 
also are imported. 

Another American firm that makes type- 
writers abroad, the Underwood Corp., re- 
ports that its plant in Britain is “bursting 
its seams, and expansion of our facilities 
there is under consideration.” The output 
of this factory is sold in the European 
market. 

Underwood earlier this year opened a new 
factory in Italy that turns out adding 
machines and may produce a standard type- 
writer for the U.S. market. It also bought 
a factory in Germany that makes addressing 
machines. 

All four typewriter firms are banking on 
their overseas operations to keep them com- 
petitive—both in the foreign market and at 
home. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Many American firms that make office 
equipment are busily expanding their oper- 
ations in Europe. 

The National Cash Register Co. has plants 
in Britain, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Brazil, and Japan which employ a 
total of about 7,300. 

In Holland, Friden, Inc., of San Leandro, 
Calif., makes calculators and billing ma- 
chines, is about to add a full line of prod- 
ucts. Some office-equipment parts made in 
Holland are to be exported to the United 
States for use in assembling Friden’s do- 
mestic products. The company estimates 
that its labor costs abroad are about one- 
third of U.S. costs. 

The Burroughs Corp., of Detroit, has just 
bought a plant in France, where it will em- 
ploy 600 people in the manufacture of add- 
ing machines. These will be sold only in 
the European common market area, accord- 
ing to present plans. 

Burroughs officials say that expansion of 
the company’s foreign operations has en- 
abled it to increase some types of exports. 
If France, for example, can buy Burroughs- 
made adding machines for francs instead of 
dollars, it is able to order for dollar pur- 
chase more complex machines, such as large 
computers, made in the United States. 

A veteran of foreign operations, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, has 25,850 em- 
ployees in 22 plants in 18 countries. Addi- 
tions to plants in Germany, France, and 
Italy now are going up. A large new fac- 
tory is under construction in Holland, and 
— are being built in Japan and Argen- 
tina. 

IBM's overseas branches make punchcard 
equipment, computers, and electric typewrit- 
ers. At this time, none of the products or 
components comes into the American market 


as an import. 
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In a few months, the Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co., of St. Paul, will begin 
making recording tapes and other office sup- 
plies in a new plant in South Africa. Com- 
pany Officials also are looking for suitable 

y in Italy, to build a factory with an 
initial investment of $750,000. 

Throughout the entire industry, large and 
small companies or maneuvering to get 
established overseas and to share in the suc- 
cess of these pioneers. 


WATCHES 


In Japan, the average wage for workers in 
the precision industries—making watches, 
radios, cameras, and optical instruments— 
is $46 a month, 

The Hamilton Watch Co., of Lancaster, 
Pa., recently signed an agreement with a 
Japanese firm. This company, borrowing 
Hamilton's know-how, will make quality 
watches for sale throughout the world. 
In return, Hamilton gets sole distribution 
rights within the United States. 

The Japanese manufacturer hopes to reach 
an output of 20,000 watches a month, 40 per- 
cent of which will be shipped to Hamilton 
for sale in this country. This comes to 
96,000 watches a year. The remainder will 
be sold in Japan, southeast Asia, and other 
foreign markets. 

Hamilton also has just purchased a fac- 
tory in Switzerland, where movements will 
be made for Hamilton watches. The Swiss 
subsidiary in addition will make a full line 
of watches to be marketed under another 
name. It employs about 250. 

Another American firm, the Elgin National 
Watch Co., leases a small factory in Switzer- 
land for the manufacture and assembly of 
watch movements. This venture will permit 
Elgin to import some components of its 
watches at lower prices than previously. 

The U.S. Time Corp., another big manu- 
facturer, has taken over two German firms 
that, between them, make 1.2 million 
watch movements a year. U.S. Time plants 
in Germany, England, and France now em- 
ploy a total of 3,700. All movements for the 
company’s low-priced watches sold in the 
United States, however, are made in the 
United States. 

All major watchmakers in the United 
States, whether or not they have manufac- 
turing facilities abroad, depend heavily on 
movements purchased in Switzerland, where 
average wage rates of 60 cents an hour are 
about one-fourth the U.S. rate. 

SEWING MACHINES 

In 1958, Americans purchased from Britain 
$3 million worth of sewing machines—most 
of them made by a subsidiary of the Singer 
Manufacturing Co. Singer is the only large 
producer of sewing machines left in the 
United States. 

A low-priced machine, called the Spartan, 
is being made by Singer in Scotland to sell 
for $69.50 in the United States. It was in- 
troduced about a year ago to compete with 
foreign-made machines, mostly Japanese, 
which sell for as low as $49.50. The British 
machine is made by labor that is paid about 
$1 an hour. 

Singer has had plants in Britain, Germany, 
Italy and France for many years. The com- 
pany is now constructing a plant in Turkey, 
and is starting manufacturing in Australia 
and Mexico. It also has a part interest in 
a company in Japan, but the machines made 
there are not sent to this country for sale. 

Singer has “quite definitely cut back man- 
ufacturing activities in the United States,” 
mostly of its cheaper models, a company 
spokesman said. No plants have been closed, 
but employment is down—a trend the com- 
pany attributes to increased automation, 
reduction in the number of models, and 
greater use of common parts. 
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Since 1949, employment at Singer's largest 
American plant, at Elizabethport, N.J., has 
dropped from 9,000 to less than 5,000. 


AUTOS 


Alongside a highway that links Melbourne 
and Sydney, in Australia, a $25 million auto- 
motive plant is rising. The name on the 
building is Ford. When construction is com- 
pleted, this Australian subsidiary of the 
Ford Motor Co. will employ 2,750 workers, 
will turn out 200 vehicles a day. 

This is but one example of how American 
automakers—hit by falling exports—are in- 
creasing production abroad to keep sales and 
profits up. 

Ford also plans to make trucks in Argen- 
tina. Cost of a new plant to be built soon 
in Buenos Aires is estimated at $15 million, 
It will employ 1,200 workers. 

Sao José, in Brazil, a new General Motors 
truck plant is nearing completion. The ayer- 
age number of persons employed by GM's 
oversea division increased from 97,000 in 
1957 to 107,000 in 1958. The company’s net 
investment outside the United States and 
Canada at the end of last year was $30.5 
million, 

Chrysler Corp. last year bought a 25-per- 
cent interest in Simca, a French auto man- 
ufacturer, and plans to increase its hold- 
ings. Recently, Chrysler announced that it 
is studying a plan for making auto parts 
in Mexico. Later, it hopes to produce 12,000 
Simca and Chrysler-line cars a year there. 

At the same time, Detroit’s Big Three have 
raised their sights on the share of the Amer- 
ican market set aside for the cars they make 
overseas. 

General Motors, with two entries, plans to 
import 40,000 of its German-made Opels and 
24,000 British-made Vauxhalls this year. 
In 1958, combined sales of the two cars in 
this country totaled just under 33,000. 

Ford’s goal is 44,000 sales of its English 
Fords and German-made Taunus cars in 
the United States this year—an increase of 
about 2,000 over 1958. 

Chrysler, a late starter in the import busi- 
ness, shipped about 12,800 Simcas to this 
country from September through December 
last year. It is aiming for 50,000 sales this 
year. 

A glance at comparative wages of auto 
workers here and abroad shows the competi- 
tive advantage of manufacturing in Europe. 
In Britain, the average hourly pay in the 
auto industry is $1.26. In Germany, it is 69 
cents; in France, a little higher. The average 
American auto worker is paid $2.66 an hour— 
plus fringe benefits. 


TIRES 


The boom in foreign-car sales is a major 
factor in the expansion plans of American 
rubber companies with oversea operations. 
Many of these cars are equipped with small- 
diameter tires made by U.S. firms abroad, 
and tire imports are growing as the need for 
replacements arises in this country. 

One of the companies that exports tires 
to the United States is the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., which has plants in 18 foreign 
countries, including Canada. Its principal 
products are tires and tubes, plus some 
plastics and tiles. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. has new plants 
under construction or planned in Brazil, 
Australia, and Iran. A synthetic-rubber fac- 
tory in Holland is scheduled to get into pro- 
duction this summer. 

More than $18 million is being poured into 
a building and expansion program overseas 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Major 
areas for this expansion are Argentina, 
Brazil, Venezuela, India, Portugal, and Ger- 
many. All told, Firestone has 15,000 factory 
employees in 17 countries abroad. 

The U.S. Rubber Co. recently acquired a 
majority interest in one of the largest rubber 
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companies in Germany. It also has manu- 
facturing facilities in Belgium and France to 
feed Europe’s growing demand for tires. 

One of the biggest new plants in France— 
costing $7 million—is to be built for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. This firm al- 
ready is making tires and tubes in 29 for- 

countries. 

In all, these investments by American rub- 
ber companies are helping to strengthen the 
economies of many lands. 


FOOD 


The largest single manufacturing plant 
ever built in Britain at one time was opened 
this spring by an American firm—the H. J. 
Heinz Co. It is one of several Heinz facili- 
ties in Britain that employ more than 7,500 
workers to turn out a full line of the com- 
pany’s famous 57 varieties of food. 

The largest food-processing plant in Aus- 
tralia also is a Heinz plant. It was opened 
in 1955. 

In Holland, Heinz purchased a Dutch com- 
pany a year ago and recently started ship- 
ping food from there under the Heinz label. 
It is investigating the possibilities of open- 
ing other plants in Europe and South Amer- 
ica. 

The president of the Borden Co. is plan- 
ning a trip to Europe this summer to look 
for areas in which to expand. Borden al- 
ready is producing dried milk in Holland and 
Denmark. 

Borden has cut down the volume of U.S. 
production for export. It closed two plants 
in this country because dried milk couldn’t 
be produced at a price low enough to export 
at a profit. 

These are but two of a number of Amer- 
ican firms that are expanding their food- 
processing operations throughout the world. 


DRUGS 


In at least one field, that of pharmaceu- 
tical products, expansion of oversea opera- 
tions has been a boon to related areas of 
US. industry. The demand for basic ma- 
terials produced in this country and shipped 
to foreign plants for processing has resulted 
in increased production at home. 

Typical of the growth of American phar- 
maceutical firms abroad is the experience 
of Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit. This com- 
pany is rapidly expanding its manufactur- 
ing and distributing facilities in foreign 
countries because of the high cost of ex- 
ports, its president, Harry J. Loynd, said 
recently. 

“We can't compete in foreign trade as 
long as our hourly wages continue to grow,” 
he said. Mr. Loynd cited wages in Germany, 
for example, as being only one-fourth of 
those in the United States. 

Parke, Davis has built or has under con- 
struction new plants in Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, South Africa, Australia, Puerto Rico, 
Brazil, Colombia, Argentina, and Chile. Its 
British plant has been in operation since be- 
fore 1900, and now employs more than 1,500 
people. 

All told, the firm has close to 5,000 foreign 
employees, exclusive of Canada. 

Johnson & Johnson, of New Brunswick, 
N.J., in making its baby products and health 
and hospitalization specialties in 20 coun- 
tries, employs about 6,500 in its oversea 
operations. The company has no plan to 
manufacture abroad especially for the U.S. 
market, although this is being done to a 
minor degree with specialized products. 

The largest chemical and pharmaceutical 
manufacturing plant under private owner- 
ship in India is owned by Merck, Sharp & 
Dohme, of Rahway, N.J. Other units in Hol- 
land, Britain, and Australia are being ex- 
panded. The company reports no drop in 
employment at its home factories—just in- 
creased consumption abroad. Its plan is to 
export from the United States only basic 
chemicals for processing. 
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Bristol-Myers has just bought a German 
firm, and plans to build a new plant that will 
employ 250 people in the manufacture of 
toothpaste, hair tonics, shaving cream, and 
other products. It has other operations in 
Britain, Latin America, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. 

In the Philippines, at one of the three over- 
sea plants owned and operated by the Vick 
Chemical Co., the wage scale—based on the 
Official rate of exchange—is around $3.62 
a day. 

Labor costs in that range provide one of 
the big attractions to U.S. firms that are 
looking abroad as part of their expansion 
plans. 

FARM EQUIPMENT 

From the hold of a ship docked at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., a few weeks ago, workers unloaded 
a shipment of tractors. They looked just like 
tractors you might see coming off an Ameri- 
can assembly line—but there was this differ- 
ence: All were made in a British plant of the 
International Harvester Co., and were im- 
ported for sale in the Southeastern States 
at “bargain”’ prices. 

International Harvester plans to import at 
least 300 of these diesel-powered tractors this 
years as an experiment. If they prove pop- 
ular, volume will be increased. They sell 
for about $2,800. Company officials estimate 
that they would cost $550 more if made here. 

International Harvester, world’s largest 
manufacturer of farm equipment, is not 
alone in entering the U.S. market with its 
foreign-made products. 

The Ford Motor Co.'s tractor division is 
importing two models of diesel tractors made 
in its British factories. In the last few 
years, $28 million worth of one of these 
models was sold in this country. 

J.I. Case Co., a big manufacturer in Racine, 
Wis., has purchased a controlling interest in 
a French company that makes tractors and 
other farm equipment. Case has not an- 
nounced plans to import any of the French 
production, but its president, Marc B. Rojt- 
man, said recently: ‘“‘There’s a strong possi- 
bility we’ll import a small diesel tractor.” 

The company plans to turn over some of 
its designs to the French firm and ultimately 
to bring out a full line of Case products over- 
seas. 

Deere & Co., of Moline, Ill., has an 85-per- 
cent interest in a plant in Germany that 
turns out tractors, combines, and other farm 
equipment. Deere has built a plant in 
Mexico, and is putting up another in Argen- 
tina. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, has a plant in Britain and recently 
purchased others in Australia and Mexico. 

A look at wage rates here and abroad, how- 
ever, shows why many businessmen think 
imports of farm equipment made in oversea 
plants of U.S.-owned firms may increase. 

International Harvester pays about 80 
cents an hour in Britain and a little more 
than 70 cents an hour in Germany and 
France. The average wage for its hourly em- 
ployees in the United States is $2.59. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Here is what an official of the Ex-Cell-O 
Corp., of Detroit, a machine toolmaker, says 
about the export-import situation: 

“We feel we are being priced out of the 
world market, and the only way to stay in 
business is to make your product overseas. 
Formerly, 25 percent of American-made ma- 
chine tools went into the export market. 
Now the flow is the other way. We are faced 
with the competition of imports.” 

As a result, Ex-Cell-O has bought plants 
in Britain and Germany and is planning ex- 
pansion to other countries—perhaps to 
India. 

German labor costs are only about 25 per- 
cent of those in Detroit. In England, the 
company finds skilled labor available at less 
than $1 an hour. Products made in the 
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oversea plants are grinders, geariaaking ma- 
chines, and a broad range of other tools, 
including lathes, which Ex-Cell-O doesn’t 
make in its American plants. 

Ex-Cell-O’s domestic employment is down 
from 10,000 a couple of years ago to 6,750 
now. The firm is not bringing its foreign- 
made products back to the United States, 
but a company spokesman says: “We have 
no qualms about doing so, and it may come 
in the future.” 


HEAVY MACHINERY 


The Goss Printing Press Co., of Chicago, 
employs 800 people in a new plant it opened 
2 years ago in Britain, where it first started 
operations in 1934. A smaller plant now is 
under construction in Germany. 

Goss has not tried to sell any of its British- 
made printing presses in the United States 
because of a backlog of demand for its prod- 
ucts in Europe. 

Comparative labor costs are 80 cents an 
hour in Britain, as against $2.72 an hour in 
Chicago. 

The British subsidiary “could undersell us 
by 25 percent any day in the U.S. market,” 
says Robert C. Corlett, the firm’s president. 

Within the last 5 years the Hyster Co., of 
Portland, Oreg., has opened new plants in 
Britain, Holland, and Brazil. The company 
makes forklift trucks, yard cranes, and lum- 
ber carriers, as well as construction equip- 
ment. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

In just about every field of manufacturing, 
company Officials are signing new agree- 
ments, arranging for construction or pur- 
chase of oversea facilities. Some examples: 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
has wrapped up a 50-50 ownership deal with 
a Japanese firm which employs close to 13,000 
workers. It will make industrial instru- 
ments, valves, and heating controls. 

About a year ago, Outboard Marine Inter- 
national bought a newly built plant in Bel- 
gium, where it assembles Evinrude and 
Johnson outboard motors of the small sizes 
popular in Europe. The present invest- 
ment of $2.6 million will be increased by a 
million-dollar program of expansion this 
year. 

The Otis Elevator Co., with a number of 
ovesea plants, has a policy of importing 
some of the more complicated components 
of elevators which, in its U.S. plants, result 
in high labor costs. Despite import duties, 
these parts are less expensive than if made 
here. 

In Europe, Otis figures its manufacturing 
costs are two-thirds raw material and one- 
third labor; in the United States, it’s the 
reverse. 

Yale & Towne has metal-products plants 
in Britain and Germany and two licensees 
in France that manufacture its locks, hard- 
ware, and materials-handling equipment. It 
plans to open another plant in Brazil. 

Eversharp, Inc., recently announced plans 
to import razor blades from a newly pur- 
chased plant in Sweden. 

The Johns-Manville Corp. has working 
agreements with 13 companies in 10 Euro- 
pean countries to manufacture 6 of its ma- 
jor products. In addition, it is opening two 
new plants in Italy to make floor tiles and 
heat-resistant materials. Johns-Manville 
also is currently investing several million 
dollars in existing plant facilities in Latin 
America, and has acquired a majority in- 
terest in a Mexican factory that will turn 
out packing materials. 

Du Pont has under construction in Eu- 
rope 3 new plants that will employ about 
1,000. The factories—in Holland, Belgium, 
and Northern Ireland—will produce fibers, 
paints, and synthetic rubber for the Euro- 
pean market. 

An example of the growing importance of 
foreign production is provided by the Wor- 
thington Corp., of Harrison, N.J., which 
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makes pumps, compressors, and other in- 
dustrial equipment in 11 countries. Wor- 
thington is about to open a new plant in 
Italy, and is contemplating expansion in 
South America. 

Although Worthington’s sales abroad rep- 
resent about one-fourth of its total business, 
60 percent of those sales are based on pro- 
duction overseas. Only 40 percent repre- 
sents exports from this country. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to an ex- 
tremely significant and interesting arti- 
cle published in the Wall Street Journal 
of May 11, 1960. This article sets forth 
the advantages of U.S. firms in investing 
abroad. The article is headed ‘Export- 
ing Capital—Yankee Firms Channel Ris- 
ing Share of Funds Into Factories 
Abroad—They’re Lured by Increasing 
Demand, Less Competition, High Invest- 
ment Return—Fewer New Jobs in the 
United States.” 

I shall discuss the article in a moment. 
I now yield to the Senator from Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to read to 
the Senator from Wisconsin from an 
article entitled “Swiss Tax Advantages 
Help Attract 100 US. Firms in 18 
Months,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal of May 27, 1960. It quotes Mr. 
David H. Conklin, chairman of Du Pont 
de Nemours International, who gives 
reasons why this company has estab- 
lished operations in Switzerland. After 
quoting Mr. Conklin, the writer of the 
article continues: 

There is an even better reason, says David 
L. Martineau, a retired admiral who is AMF 
overseas’ administrative vice president: 

“For a dynamic, expanding company like 
ours there is a definite tax advantage in 
having our headquarters in Switzerland.” 

U.S. tax laws, he explains, permit the de- 
ferral of taxes on income of foreign subsidi- 
aries until the money is finally remitted to 
the States. Thus oversea profits can be re- 
invested in foreign operations without pay- 
ing the 52 percent corporate profit tax. 


In other words, without paying any tax 
at all. Of course, the deferral of the tax 
on earnings until such time as they may 
be reported to the United States is not 
the same as the proposal set forth in 
the pending bill. But this article cer- 
tainly states the case rather explicitly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It does, indeed; and 
it is another example of the great tax 
advantage which these investments 
abroad already have. 

Mr. GORE. I hand the article to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, for his use. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize how 
rapidly such foreign investments are in- 
creasing and developing. The reason I 
introduced my joint resolution last year 
was that although I think this develop- 
ment is a very healthy and splendid one, 
yet certainly we should be alert to the 
damage it can do unless it is handled in a 
fair and just manner. 

I read now from the article published 
in the Wall Street Journal: 

A look at a few Commerce Department 
statistics discloses just how sharply U.S. 
private investments in physical facilities 
abroad have risen. As shown by this chart, 
Americans at the end of 1959 owned $29 
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billion in such assets, up from less than $12 
billion a decade ago, according to the Govern- 
ment. 


Think of that, Mr. President. An in- 
crease of approximately 150 percent in 
such investments in less than 10 years. 

I read further from the article in the 
Wall Street Journal: 


In 1958, U.S. producers spent 17 percent 
of their total capital outlays overseas. 


Mr. President, the real eye opener as 
to who will benefit from this bill, and 
from the foreign tax credit is provided a 
little later in the article, when it is 
stated: 


Perhaps the most startling statistics are to 
be found in the future plans of key U.S. cor- 
porations as disclosed in a Wall Street Jour- 
nal survey. 

OVERSEA OUTLAYS 

Of the $79 million currently committed for 
expansion and modernization by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., nearly half will be spent 
outside the United States. General Motors 
will spend $200 million to expand oversea 
subsidaries in future months. No program 
has been announced for this country, but 
G.M.'s total capital outlay in 1959 came to 
$320 million, and there is nothing to indicate 
the giant automaker has any plans for a 
major domestic expansion. 


In short, that means that most of the 
General Motors expansion will be over- 
seas. 

I read further from the article: 


A Gillette Co. spokesman says that his 
company will spend about half of its $6 mil- 
lion to $8 million 1960 capital budget over- 
seas. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.— 


And, incidentally, 3 years ago its in- 
vestments overseas were negligible— 


expects 25 to 30 percent of the $120 million 
it plans to spend in the next 14 months to 
go into foreign plants and equipment. Three 
years ago, Firestone’s foreign expenditures 
were “negligible,” according to Raymond C. 
Firestone, president. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. will 
spend $20 million outside of the United 
States this year. Its total 1960 capital budg- 
et is only $25 million. Kaiser Aluminum 
entered the foreign field just 18 months ago 
but now has ventures in India, England, 
Argentina, Spain, and France. Of the $60 
million that drug maker Parke, Davis & Co. 
plans to spend in the next 5 years, more 
than half will go outside this country, ac- 
cording to Harry J. Loynd, president. B. F. 
Goodrich has marked 25 to 30 percent of its 
$50 million 1960 capital budget for facilities 
outside the United States. Less than 10 per- 
cent of the $190 million Goodrich spent in 
the last 5 years went overseas. 


And so the story goes in regard to the 
investments overseas by the large cor- 
porations. 

This article shows why the advantage 
of this particular bill—as the Senator 
from Tennessee {[Mr. Gore] said so well 
yesterday; and he produced documenta- 
tion in support of his statement—vwill 
go to a very few large companies. 

I read further from the article: 

Surprisingly, quite a few big domestic 
companies now get half or even more of their 
earnings from overseas operations. 

Gillette Co.’s combined U.S. and Canadian 
profits were exceeded in 2 of the last 3 
years by earnings from other nations. Crane 
Co., the Chicago plumbing equipment man- 
ufacturer, has received “most of its earnings” 
in recent years from overseas operations, 
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according to Thomas Mellon Evans, its chair. 
man. Drugmakers Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc, 
and Schering Corp. both received more than 
40 percent of their earnings last year from 
foreign operations. 

Consider Colgate-Palmolive Co., a maker 
of soap, detergents, and toiletries. In 1959, 
its foreign sales totaled $296 million, up 
$33.7 million from 1958. Domestic sales 
were $286 million, up only $14.2 million 
from 1958. Colgate’s 1959 foreign earnings 
amounted to $16 million, and domestic earn- 
ings to $9 million. Furthermore, the com- 
pany’s higher foreign sales and earnings 
were achieved on a vastly lower investment. 


Obviously, its rate of return from its 
operations overseas was much greater 
than its rate of return from its opera- 
tions in the United States. 

Then the article states: 


Domestic net assets at the end of 1959 
stood at $148 million, foreign net assets at 
$76 million. Colgate’s 1959 results represent 
a sharp change from 1950, when the company 
had domestic sales of $212 million and earn- 
ings of $14 million, compared with foreign 
sales of $100 million and earnings of $7 mil- 
lion. Note that U.S. profits actually declined 
between 1950 and 1959. 


EARNINGS PLOWED BACK 


Incidentally, of Colgate’s $16 million earn- 
ings from foreign operations last year, $9.5 
million was received in dividends by the 
parent company and $6.5 million was plowed 
back into overseas expansion programs. 

McKinsey & Co., a New York management 
consultant firm, says it found in a survey of 
40 U.S. companies with international opera- 
tions that 95 percent of them had percentage 
returns on their foreign investment equal to 
or higher than those on their domestic in- 
vestments. Moreover, in one-third of the 
cases, it was discovered that foreign opera- 
tions had a percentage return more than 
double that on investments within the 
United States. 


Mr. President, is not the course of 
equity very simple and clear? The for- 
eign investments which are yielding far 
larger returns, have a clear tax advan- 
tage, as compared with the taxes which 
would have to be paid on such earnings 
if they were made in the United States. 
And the pending measure proposes to in- 
crease that advantage. 

I read further from the article in the 
Wall Street Journal: 


Manufacturers are quick to point out that 
risks are usually higher in foreign countries, 
too; there is always the possibility, they say, 
the facilities will be expropriated by a gov- 
ernment suddenly turned unfriendly to the 
United States or by a revolutionary govern- 
ment, as in Cuba. 

There are, however, safeguards against 
such losses. For new American investments 
in friendly foreign lands the U.S. Govern- 
ment offers guarantees covering the following 
risks: Loss through expropriation or confis- 
cation; loss from damage to physical assets 
caused by war; and loss through inability to 
convert foreign currency receipt into dollars. 
Cost of those guarantees generally is one- 
half of 1 percent per annum of the amount 
of the guaranty coverage for each of the 
three types of guarantees. Guarantee con- 
tracts may be written for a maximum of 20 
years. 


Mr. President, on the basis of the 
article, it seems to me it is clear that, 
first, these firms are making tremen- 
dously large profits. The incentive ob- 
viously exists; and their foreign invest- 
ments are growing very rapidly. Such 
investments are being made by the large, 
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ul, well-entrenched corporations. 
There is no question in my mind that 
any change made now in the tax law 
should be one of equity, not one to ex- 
pand an existing tax loophole. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Wall 
Street Journal be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, May 11, 1960] 
ExporRTING CAPITAL—YANKEE FIRMS CHANNEL 

RisiInc SHARE OF FuNDS INTO FACTORIES 

AproaD—THEY’RE LURED BY INCREASING DE- 

MAND, LESS COMPETITION, HIGH INVESTMENT 

RETURN—FEWER NEW JOBS IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

(By George Melloan) 

On a dusty plain near Sao Jose dos 
Campos, Brazil, a huge new truck plant, 
completed last year, is providing some 1,300 
new industrial jobs. In the rolling desert 
near Tehran, a tire plant, now under con- 
struction, is expected to give Iranians a sim- 
ilar economic lift. Outside Londonderry, a 
town in northern Ireland, a synthetic rubber 
plant now going up also promises increased 
employment opportunities. 

All these far-flung enterprises are expan- 

sion project of American companies; Gen- 
eral Motors in Brazil, B. F. Goodrich in Iran 
and Du Pont in Ireland. Private Yankee dol- 
lars are aiding the economies of many other 
countries as well, as more U.S. corporations 
allot increasing shares of their capital out- 
lays to foreign instead of domestic opera- 
tions. 
The trend toward larger U.S. business out- 
lays overseas is bound to continue and per- 
haps accelerate, most authorities agree. An 
official at Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York asserts that his bank receives five in- 
quiries about foreign operations today for 
every one it got 5 years ago. Already, the 
trend is having some far-reaching effects. 

For one thing, the rise in business spend- 
ing abroad and an accompanying decline in 
earnings brought back to this country from 
foreign investments are blamed in part for 
this Nation’s 1958 and 1959 balance of pay- 
ments deficits—the excess of money flowing 
out of the country over money coming in. 
Most economists declare large deficits cannot 
continue for long without weakening the 
US, dollar by further cutting our gold re- 
serves. Furthermore, as U.S. industry directs 
& rising proportion of its capital spending 
to sites overseas, it is probable that job op- 
portunities in this country will not rise as 
sharply as in other periods of high capital 
spending. Finally, U.S. producers of manu- 
facturing equipment, such as machine tools, 
are for the most part enjoying no boom at a 
time when capital spending is supposed to 
be heading for a record high. It is likely 
that the increasing proportion of expendi- 
ture overseas is a significant factor. 


FAVORABLE ASPECTS 


On the other hand, there are some favor- 
able aspects to the trend. Whereas the pro- 
ductive capacities of many industries in the 
United States are more than adequate to 
meet current domestic demand, fast-develop- 
ing foreign markets offer new avenues for ex- 
pansion and hoped-for higher earnings for 
American business. Economists note that 
although American business’ return on its 
foreign investments was down slightly in the 
last 2 years, it still was almost twice as much 
as new foreign outlays. 

Moreover, these authorities say, foreign 
earnings brought back to this country are 
off at this time only because more profits are 
being used, in countries where they are 
earned, for expansion programs there. 
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Eventually earnings from these new invest- 
ments will show up, perhaps leading to a 
more favorable balance of payments, this 
reasoning goes. Politically, first-hand ob- 
servers say, U.S. businessmen are winning 
friends for this Nation’s brand of democracy 
through their efforts—and capital—overseas. 

A look at a few Commerce Department 
statistics discloses just how sharply U‘S. pri- 
vate investments in physical facilities 
abroad have risen. As shown by this chart, 
Americans at the end of 1959 owned $29 
billion in such assets, up from less than $12 
billion a decade ago, according to the Gov- 
ernment. In 1958, U.S. producers spent 17 
percent of their total capital outlays over- 
seas, compared with 15 percent in 1957, a 
record year for dollar outlays by American 
firms both here and overseas. It is prob- 
able that this proportion continued to in- 
crease in 1959, but a figure is not yet avail- 
able. ; 

New U.S. private investments overseas 
totaled $1.2 billion in 1959, up from $1.1 
billion in 1958. To calculate the total 1959 
American private outlay overseas, the 
amounts earned by U.S. business abroad and 
reinvested there must be added. The 
amount reinvested came to $755 million in 
1958; a final figure for 1959 has not been 
announced but a Government spokesman 
says it “probably rose” from the 1958 level. 

Perhaps the most startling statistics are to 
be found in the future plans of key U.S. cor- 
porations as disclosed in a Wall Street 
Journal survey. 


OVERSEAS OUTLAYS 


Of the $79 million currently committed 
for expansion and modernization by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., nearly half will be 
spent outside the United States. General 
Motors will spend $200 million to expand 
overseas subsidiaries in future months. No 
program has been announced for this coun- 
try, but General Motor’s total capital out- 
lay in 1959 came to $320 million and there 
is nothing to indicate the giant automaker 
has any plans for a major domestic expan- 
sion. A Gillette Co. spokesman says his 
company will spend about half of its $6 
million to $8 million 1960 capital budget 
overseas. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ex- 
pects 25 to 30 percent of the $120 million it 
plans to spend in the next 14 months to go 
into foreign plants and equipment. Three 
years ago, Firestone’s foreign expenditures 
were “negligible” according to Raymond C. 
Firestone, president. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. will 
spend $20 million outside of the United 
States this year. Its total 1960 capital budget 
is only $25 million. Kaiser Aluminum en- 
tered the foreign field just 18 months ago 
but now has ventures in India, England, Ar- 
gentina, Spain, and France. Of the $60 mil- 
lion that drugmaker Parke, Davis & Co. 
plans to spend in the next 5 years, more 
than half will go outside this country, ac- 
cording to Harry J. Loynd, president. B. F. 
Goodrich has marked 25 to 30 percent of 
its $50 million 1960 capital budget for fa- 
cilities outside the United States. Less than 
10 percent of the $190 million Goodrich spent 
in the last 5 years went overseas. National 
Biscuit Co. says the bulk of the $11 million 
it will spend this year will go into additions 
to its plants in Canada and England. And 
American Brake Shoe Co., which had no 
overseas outlays as recently as 1957, says 
it will spend 20 percent of its 1960 capital 
budget of $12 million overseas. 

Why the surge of interest in overseas mar- 
kets? One reason is that these markets are 
suddenly coming to life. Tire companies, 
for instance find that less developed lands 
such as Iran now are in need of tires for 
increasing numbers of vehicles. P. E. H. 
Leroy, vice chairman of Goodyear, notes that 
per capita consumption of rubber outside 
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the United States is only 14% pounds on aver- 
age, compared with 20 pounds in the United 
States. “The U.S. market may or may not 
slow down,” he adds, “but the rest of the 
world has 18 to 19 pounds per capita to go 
just to catch up and that is the best indica- 
tion of where the future expansion must lie.” 
LIVING STANDARDS RISE 

William B. Murphy, president of Campbell 
Soup Co. says the entire non-Communist 
world “is going middle class,” and demand- 
ing “convenience” foods (easy to prepare) 
of the type that have caught on in the United 
States. As a result, Campbell will quadruple 
the capacity of its plant in England and 
double the capacity of its pliant in Italy. 
American manufacturers of household ap- 
pliances report they also are benefiting from 
the rising standard of living abroad. 

Many US. corporations are finding that 
less severe competition, rising demand for 
their products and lower labor costs are all 
contributing to higher yields on their for- 
eign investments than they have been able 
to obtain recently in the United States. Sur- 
prisingly, quite a few big domestic com- 
panies now get half or even more of their 
earnings from overseas operations. 

Gillette Co.’s combined United States and 
Canadian profits were exceeded in 2 of the 
last 3 years by earnings from other nations. 
Crane Co., the Chicago plumbing equipment 
manufacturer, has received “most of its 
earnings” in recent years from overseas op- 
erations, according to Thomas Mellon Evans, 
its chairman. Drugmakers Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., and Schering Corp. both received 
more than 40 percent of their earnings last 
year from foreign operations. 

Consider Colgate-Palmolive Co., a maker 
of soap, detergents, and toiletries. In 1959, 
its foreign sales totaled $296 million, up $33.7 
million from 1958. Domestic sales were $286 
million, up only $14.2 million from 1958. 
Colgate’s 1959 foreign earnings amounted to 
$16 million, and domestic earnings to $9 
million. Furthermore, the company’s higher 
foreign sales and earnings were achieved on 
@ vastly lower investment. Domestic net 
assets at the end of 1959 stood at $148 mil- 
lion, foreign net assets at $76 million. Col- 
gate’s 1959 results represent a sharp change 
from 1950, when the company had domestic 
sales of $212 million and earnings of $14 
million, compared with foreign sales of $100 
million and earnings of $7 million. Note 
that U.S. profits actually declined between 
1950 and 1959. 


EARNINGS PLOWED BACK 


Incidentally, of Colgate’s $16 million earn- 
ings from foreign operations last year, $9.5 
million was received in dividends by the par- 
ent company and $6.5 million was plowed 
back into oversea expansion programs. 

McKinsey & Co., a New York management 
consultant firm, says it found in a survey of 
40 U.S. companies with international opera- 
tions that 95 percent of them had percentage 
returns on their foreign investments equal to 
or higher than those on their domestic in- 
vestments. Moreover, in one-third of the 
cases, it was discovered that foreign opera- 
tions had a percentage return more than 
double that on investments within the 
United States. 

Manufacturers are quick to point out that 
risks are usually higher in foreign countries, 
too; there is always the possibility, they say, 
the facilities will be expropriated by a gov- 
ernment suddenly turned unfriendly to the 
United States, or by a revolutionary govern- 
ment, as in Cuba. 

There are, however, safeguards against 
such losses. For new American investments 
in friendly foreign lands the US. Govern- 
ment offers guarantees covering the follow- 
ing risks: Loss through expropriation or con- 
fiscation; loss from damage to physical assets 
caused by war; and loss through inability to 
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convert foreign currency receipts into dollars. 
Cost of these guarantees generally is one-half 
of 1 percent per annum of the amount of the 
guarantee coverage for each of the three types 
of guarantees. Guarantee contracts may be 
written for a maximum of 20 years. 


TRADE BARRIERS 


Another stimulant to U.S. expansion over- 
seas is the fear that foreign nations will 
erect trade barriers against American-made 
products which would bar U.S. manufac- 
turers from some foreign markets entirely. 
Such a possibility arose when France, West 
Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy banded together to put into 
effect the European Common Market at the 
beginning of last year. This move caused a 
sharp increase in private U.S. capital spend- 
ing in these nations. As shown in the chart 
below, this spending (excluding foreign earn- 
ings reinvested in foreign facilities) totaled 
$439 million for all Western European na- 
tions last year, a higher total than for any 
other area. 

Despite this increase in European outlays, 
the total value of all American investments 
probably is still greater in both Canada and 
Latin America than in Western Europe. In 
1958, the last year for which a breakdown is 
available, the value of private U.S. invest- 
ments stood at $8.9 billion for Canada, $8.7 
billion for Latin America, $4.4 billion for 
Western Europe, $1.7 billion for the Far East, 
$1.3 billion for the Mideast, and $789 million 
for Africa. The United Kingdom accounted 
for $2.1 billion, or nearly half of the Western 
Europe total, with West Germany and 
France ranking next in the size of U.S. in- 
vestments. 

Between 1950 and 1958, American com- 
panies increased their stake in the Far East 
at a faster percentage pace than anywhere 
else, Commerce Department statistics show. 
In that period our Far Eastern investments 
shot up by about 200 percent, compared 
with 155 percent for Western Europe. 

Grant Thrall, executive vice president of 
Ballagh & Thrall, Inc., Philadelphia export 
managers, recently returned to this coun- 
try after a 2-month tour of India as a mem- 
ber of a US. trade mission. He reports 
that “in the past year, the rate of US. 
capital inflow into India exceeded that of 
the British for the first time—and that’s 
an important milestone, believe me.” 

Another factor behind the flow of US. 
capital overseas is that many American con- 
cerns want to get into a better position to 
meet foreign competition, says a spokesman 
at McKinsey & Co. A McKinsey report 
states: “Many companies that lack produc- 
tion sources abroad are encountering fliercer 
competition—not only in their export mar- 
kets, but in the U.S. market—both from 
foreign corporations and from American 
competitors that have established produc- 
tive sources abroad.” 

To illustrate the extent of foreign pene- 
tration of U.S. markets a McKinsey execu- 
tive cites these Commerce Department fig- 
ures: Imports are now accounting for 25 
percent of the U.S. market for bicycles, 
typewriters, steel flatware and nails, and 50 
percent of the U.S. market for barbed wire, 
watches, and hardwood plywood. 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


Most industrialists assert these penetra- 
tions have been possible because of lower 
prices on the foreign goods, reflecting lower 
production costs. To counteract this cost 
advantage, some American’ corporations 
have used other methods besides simply 
making their products overseas. 

Some concerns have been manufacturing 
components overseas and assembling them 
in this country. An executive of a large 
US. bank with international operations 
declares, “We get people coming in and 
thinking about manufacturing a component 
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part in Japan and bringing it back here for 
final assembly. They want to avoid high la- 
bor costs in the U.S.” 

Industry’s search for cheaper labor irks 
U.S. union leaders. Nat Weinberg, economist 
for the United Auto Workers Union, suggests 
that corporations are using cheaper foreign 
labor as a weapon here against U.S. labor in 
trying to hold down wages. He believes this 
“inevitably tends to generate protectionists 
sentiment among American workers, creating 
the danger that the economy of the Western 
world will be compartmentalized and frag- 
mented by rising tariff barriers.” 

One economist asserts that every $12,000 
spent on capital facilities somewhere else 
creates a job that might have been created 
in this country. Other authorities argue 
that business is expanding domestically 
where there is the demand for it, and that 
the greater interest in overseas operations is 
merely because demand for many products 
there is rising at a faster rate than in the 
United States at this time. 


OUTLAYS FOR MODERNIZATION 


Further contributing to labor’s worries is 
the fact that capital outlays in the United 
States increasingly are going for automation 
rather than expansion. A survey by Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co. of industrial 
expansion plans in northeast Ohio discloses 
that of the $236 million which 92 concerns 
plan to spend in the area through 1962, two- 
thirds will go for modernization and only 
one-third for expansion. In the 3-year pe- 
riod since 1957, the reverse was true, with 
about 70 percent spent for expansion and 
30 percent for modernization and replace- 
ment. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) reports that of 
its 1960 capital budget of $300 million, half 
will go for modernization and the remainder 
for developing domestic and foreign produc- 
tion. In 1959, about two-thirds of total cap- 
ital outlays of $270 million went for expan- 
sion, only one-third for modernization. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
article referred to by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. It is entitled 
“Swiss Tax Advantages Help Attract 100 
U.S. Firms in 18 Months.” The article 
was published in the Wall Street Journal 
of May 27, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Swiss Tax ADVANTAGES HELP ATTRACT 100 U.S. 
FIRMS IN 18 MONTHS—CHRYSLER, Du PONT, 
AMF UNITs SETTLE IN GENEVA; CENTRAL 
LocATION Is A Key ASSET 

(By Ray Vicker) 

GENEvA, Switzerland.—This tiny Alpine 
nation, immune to foreign invasion through 
centuries of European warfare, is at last 
being overrun—by American businessmen. 

In the past 18 months, more than 100 
U.S. corporations have established oversea 
headquarters or subsidiaries in Switzerland, 
lifting the total to about 300. The upsurge 
in part reflects the swift rise in U.S. private 
investment in foreign factories and facili- 
ties; this investment at the end of 1959 
totaled $29 billion, double the figure for 7 
years earlier. But Switzerland has special 
attractions, notably low taxes and a central 
location in the big and growing European 
market. 

About 120 of the American firms have set- 
tled here in this picturesque city at the tip 
of Lake Geneva. Among the newcomers: 

Chrysler International, which administers 
all of Chrysler Corp.’s operations outside 
North America from offices here. 

Du Pont de Nemours International (Du 
Pont Co.), whose sales headquarters for 
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Europe; Africa, the Mideast, and southeast 
Asia occupies 3 floors of a 13-story office 
building and is now spilling over into an 
adjacent warehouse. 

AMF Overseas Corp. (American Machine & 
Foundry Co.), already adding on to a head. 
quarters building so new that the construc- 
tion debris has not been cleared away from 
the front entrance. 

In a single downtown building here are 
Westinghouse Electric International, Union 
Carbide Europa, Pittsburgh Plate Glass In- 
ternational, and Automatic Electric Inter- 
national (General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp.). 

THE BUSINESS HEADQUARTERS 

Says Loet A. Velmans, manager of the 
European coordinating office here of Hill & 
Knowlton International, a unit of the New 
York public relations firm: “Switzerland is 
obviously becoming the business headquar- 
ters for American companies in Europe.” 

“We're here for a whole bunch of reasons,” 
says David H. Conklin, chairman of Du Pont 
de Nemours International. “Switzerland has 
a central location. It is handy for traveling 
to other countries in Europe. It has an in- 
ternational community. It has first-class 
English-language schools. Banking facilities 
are excellent, and the Swiss people make 
good employees.” 

There is an even better reason. Says Da- 
vid L. Martineau, a retired admiral who is 
AMF overseas’ administrative vice presi- 
dent: “For a dynamic, expanding company 
like ours there is a definite tax advantage 
in having our headquarters in Switzerland.” 

U.S. tax laws, he explains, permit the de- 
ferral of taxes on income of foreign sub- 
sidiaries until the money is finally remitted 
to the States. Thus oversea profits can be 
reinvested in foreign operations without 
paying the 52-percent corporate profit tax. 

In Switzerland itself, taxes are low. J. 
Russell Longon, executive director of Chrys- 
ler International, estimates Swiss taxes on 
the company’s profits at under 10 percent. 
When the company remits profits to the 
United States, it is entitled to reduce its U.S. 
taxes by the amount of the taxes paid to 
Switzerland. 


NO TAX ON INCOME FROM OUTSIDE 


If a U.S.-owned holding company meets 
certain restrictions, Switzerland imposes no 
tax at all on income earned outside its bor- 
ders. So a Swiss headquarters can oversee 
the operations of a French or British manu- 
facturing unit, without worrying about 
Swiss taxes on the profits of the unit. The 
French or British unit, of course, pays taxes 
in the country in which it is located. 

An American firm in Switzerland can buy 
goods from a unit in France and sell them 
elsewhere, paying taxes on its profits only 
at the low Swiss rate. A Swiss-based U.S. 
firm may hold patents, trademarks, and trade 
names and license these to firms in other 
countries. 

Many of the U.S. firms in Switzerland are 
engaged only in sales or service activities. A 
sales firm can buy goods not only from af- 
filiates in other foreign countries but from 
anyone else—even the parent company in 
the United States—and sell these goods 
throughout the world, paying taxes on its 
profits only at the low Swiss rate. 

Finally, many companies are lured to 
Switzerland by living conditions that make 
it easy to keep executives and workers happy. 
The order, stability, and relaxed air of the 
country has proved irresistible to many of- 
ficials. One Chrysler executive, ordered back 
to the United States for reassignment, 
chucked his longtime job with the auto com- 
pany and signed on with Du Pont in order to 
remain in Geneva. 

Since the Swiss stampede began, many 
companies have built up large headquarters 
staffs here almost overnight. Sitting at an 
outside table at the lakeside Perle au Lac 
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Restaurant, Du Pont’s Mr. Conklin recalls, 
“when we started operations here last year 
I had a two-by-four office almost too small 
to receive visitors. A table at this restaurant 
was the best place I could find to meet any- 


Today, he says, the company is prepared 
to handle all billing, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, warehousing, and technical service 
for a business that totaled $186 million in 
sales last year. Wholly owned manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries include a rubber-making 
firm in England, weed-killer producer in 
France, fiber maker in Holland, paint manu- 
facturer in Belgium, and a chemical com- 
pany in Germany. 

PART OF THE NEW YORK OFFICE 


Of its newly consolidated operation in Ge- 
neva, Automatic Electric observes: “This is 
just as if a part of the New York office were 
broken off and placed here. This office has 
full responsibility for General Telephone’s 
operations abroad.” 

AMF overseas directs manufacturing in 
plants in Sweden and Italy, as well as sales 
and installation of bowling equipment in 
Sweden, England, Belgium, Austria, France, 
and Switzerland. Currently building bowl- 
ing alleys in Vienna, Dusseldorf, Paris, and 
Geneva, and considering a new manufactur- 
ing plant in England, the company expects 
oversea sales and rentals to rise to nearly $30 
million this year from last year’s $20 million. 
Goal for 1964: $50 million. 

Development of the European Common 
Market is responsible for much of the recent 
invasion, but by no means all. Chrysler In- 
ternational is a good example of the world- 
wide nature of some companies based here. 
Included in the facilities whose activities are 
directed from here are an assembly plant in 
Rotterdam, a truck plant in Antwerp, an- 
other assembly plant near London, a parts 
depot and plant near Capetown, South 
Africa, factories in Australia and Venezuela, 
and a substantial interest in Simca, a major 
French automaker. 

Swiss citizens generally seem pleased with 
the influx of U.S. companies. “It shows 
there are indeed advantages in Switzerland,” 
says Dr. Fernand Pasche, director of the 
Office of Development of Commerce and In- 
dustry for Vaud Canton, the Swiss state in 
which Geneva is located. 


SOME GENEVANS ARE DUBIOUS 


But a few Genevans are not so sure where 
the advantage lies. The Union of Patriotic 
Societies (roughly comparable to the Amer- 
ican Legion), in an open letter, complains: 

“As a result of an exaggerated policy of 
welcome, the housing crisis has lasted too 
long. * * * In the midst of a critical situ- 
ation, officials are encouraging the entry of 
new companies and people. We are thus 
harassed and have to build in haphazard 
fashion new districts, supply new services, 
streets, sewage systems, schools, hospitals, 
administration, and so forth.” 

Most U.S. firms are beginning to soft-pedal 
talk of their Swiss operations for fear of 
stirring up more local opposition. Com- 
plaints already have attracted the attention 
of U.S. diplomats. Ambassador Henry J. 
Taylor, in fact, ordered a survey by the U.S. 
Information Service to determine the facts 
of the impact American settlers have had. 
In Geneva, the study showed, the 120 com- 
panies employed about 300 Americans. 
Adding dependents, the USIS said, some 
1,200 U.S. citizens are in Geneva as a result 
of the business influx. 

“That isn’t a large enough number to upset 
the economy of a city of 200,000,” contends 
Ambassador Taylor. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
conclude by saying that I earnestly hope 
the motion of the Senator from Tennes- 
seé—namely, to substitute a measure 
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which would repeal the foreign tax 
credit, and would put those who invest 
in foreign countries in precisely the same 
position as that of those who invest in 
concerns in Tennessee, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
or any other of the United States—will 
be agreed to, for certainly the motion is 
a most sensible one. The motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, if agreed to, 
would substantially increase the Federal 
revenue—far more than the $20 million 
or $40 million which the pending bill 
would cost. The motion is in the inter- 
est of equity, and I enthusiastically sup- 
port it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk, and I ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, beginning with line 3, page 1, to 
strike out all through line 14, page 9, and 
insert the following: 

SECTION 1. REPEAL OF FOREIGN Tax CREDIT 

(a) Sections 901-905, inclusive, of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 are hereby 
repealed. 

(b) Section 642(a) (2) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 703(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is changed to read as follows: 

“(b) ELECTIONS OF THE PARTNERSHIP.—Any 
election affecting the computation of tax- 
able income derived from a partnership shall 
be made by the partnership.” 

(d) Section 164(b) (6) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is hereby repealed. Sec- 
tion 164(b) (7) is redesignated 164(b) (6). 

(e) Appropriate changes are made to the 
table of contents and to the table of sub- 
parts of part III of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered would 
repeal the provisions of law which pro- 
vide a credit for taxes paid to foreign 
governments against the taxes which 
U.S. corporations and individual] taxpay- 
ers would otherwise owe to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

I offer this amendment, which is in 
the nature of a substitute, as a substitute 
for the pending bill, which, instead of 
tightening, reducing, or eliminating this 
foreign tax credit tax loophole, in- 
creases it. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have offered involves large amounts. 
The Treasury Department has advised 
me today that the claim for foreign tax 
credits amounts to more than $1 billion 
a year. The Senate might find it of in- 
terest to note that of this more than $1 
billion a year in foreign tax credits, 
which is a forgiveness of taxes which 
would otherwise be owed to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, 40 percent would go to only 10 
corporations, and 71 percent to only 62 
corporations, according to a study which 
was made in 1955. 

From the statistics given by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PRoxMIRE] 
the 1960 claim for foreign tax credits 
would probably greatly exceed $1 billion. 
I hesitate to give an estimate, but will 
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content myself by estimating that the 
foreign tax credit claims in 1960 will 
vastly exceed the $1 billion claimed in 
recent years. 

The pending bill does not deal with 
sums of this magnitude. But even the 
pending bill deals with sums quite large 
when one considers the fact that the 
benefit conferred goes only to a very few. 

The pending bill would give a tax re- 
duction. Well, that is hardly the cor- 
rect word. The pending bill would in- 
crease the foreign tax credit allowable, 
which operates as a reduction of taxes 
owed to the US. Government, by 
about $20 million. Now, why? Why 
is this bill here? Is it because one of 
these corporations has demonstrated to 
the Senate Finance Committee a hard- 
ship, an inequity, an unfairness? No, 
Mr. President; there is no such showing. 

We generally consider adjustment of 
our tax structure in bills like this, as 
justified if an inequity is eliminated. 
Where is the inequity which it is pro- 
posed to correct by the pending bill? 
There is no showing of one. Instead of 
making this loopheie larger, and nib- 
bling away at the periphery of the hole, 
we should eliminate the foreign tax 
credit, because it is basically unsound 
and operates with discrimination. 

Therefore, Mr. President, to join the 
issue squarely, I have offered, as a sub- 
stitute for a bill which increases the op- 
portunity for tax avoidance, an amend- 
ment which would eliminate the tax 
loophole altogether. 

I said I thought the theory of the bill 
was unsound in principle. Allowing an 
item of expense or expenditure as a 
credit against taxes, rather than treating 
it as a cost of doing business, violates all 
sound principles of taxation. All such 
items, when it is proper to consider them 
at all, should be treated as an expense, 
as a cost of doing business, in the same 
way the taxes paid to the State of Loui- 
siana, to the State of Virginia, to the 
State of Tennessee, to the State of Wis- 
consin, or to the State of Ohio, are 
treated under the law. Those are ex- 
penditures in the course of business op- 
erations and, treated as such, they oper- 
ate as a reduction of net income subject 
to taxation rather than, as the foreign 
tax credit operates, as a subtraction from 
tax liability which otherwise would be 
owed to the U.S. Government. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. At this particular 
point I want to try to emphasize and 
to underline what the Senator from 
Tennessee is saying. 

I was talking to one of the men on 
the staff of a Senate committee a few 
hours ago, who completely tmisunder- 
stood what would happen if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
should be agreed to. This man asked, 
“Would this not mean that some firm 
would have to pay more than 100 per- 
cent of its profits in taxes?” I said, 
“Oh, no. What the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is trying to provide is that the 
taxes paid to foreign countries shall 
be an expense, like every other expense. 
It would be subtracted in full from net 
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income in computing the tax. The tax 
would be paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment only on the net income remain- 
ing.” 

Mr. GORE. That is true. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This must be per- 
ceived, because I think there will be a 
tendency upon the part of people who 
have not studied the matter very much 
to feel that this procedure would result 
in a terrific burden and penalty and un- 
fairness to firms investing abroad when, 
as a matter of fact, it would simply put 
them exactly on the same basis with a 
firm investing in any State in the United 
States which has a corporate income 
tax; is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. Let us suppose that the 
principle of the foreign tax credit should 
be applied to our 50 States. Ere long— 
I would say in a matter of months— 
most of the corporations would owe no 
Federal income taxes at all. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And we would have 
a special session of our Wisconsin Legis- 
lature in about 10 minutes to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Mr. GORE. I say a matter of months. 
Some States have constitutional pro- 
visions which would have to be changed. 
What I am trying to say is that if we 
extended this principle to the State of 
Louisiana, which, as I understand it, has 
a State income tax, then the State of 
Louisiana could raise its State income 
tax on corporations doing business in 
Louisiana to 52 percent. Then the cor- 
porations would pay the 52 percent tax 
rate to the State of Louisiana and sub- 
tract the amount of the tax from the 
liability which would be owed to the 
U.S. Government. Since the amounts 
would be exactly the same, the tax liabil- 
ity to the Federal Government would 
be zero. 

Mr. President, that is exactly what has 
happened in country after country. 
Even in Saudi Arabia somehow the roy- 
alties, the subsidies, the payments of 
whatever character which go to the 
sheiks and to King Saud have been in- 
terpreted as being taxes. 

In addition, the tax rate has been 
raised, until no taxes are owed to the 
U.S. Government. We have U.S. cor- 
porations which do business in Saudi 
Arabia, which pay exactly nothing in 
taxes to the U.S. Government. 

If we extended that principle to the 
50 States under the shibboleth of avoid- 
ing double taxation, then the Senator 
can see what disastrous consequences 
there would be for the Treasury of the 
United States. 

I submit, this is unsound. It would 
be unsound in principle if applied to the 
respective States of the Union. It is un- 
sound when applied to payments to for- 
eign governments. 

If my amendment should be written 
into law, the corporations doing busi- 
ness abroad could deduct the foreign 
taxes from their net profits, and they 
would pay taxes to the U.S. Government 
only upon the net profits remaining 
after all expenditures, including the 
payment of foreign taxes. 

Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. That answers my 
question. 

Mr. GORE. This whole question of 
multijurisdictional taxes has long been 
a vexatious one. This is not the first at- 
tempt which has been made to repeal 
foreign tax credits. 

In 1933, the House Ways and Means 
Committee established a subcommittee 
under the late Representative Hill. It 
was called a subcommittee “To Investi- 
gate Methods of Preventing the Evasion 
and Avoidance of the Internal Revenue 
Laws, to Consider Means of Improving 
and Simplifying Such Laws, and to 
Study Possible New Sources of Revenue.” 

After a careful and exhaustive study, 
this subcommittee made a recommenda- 
tion which is identical to the amendment 
I have submitted today. The recom- 
mendation was that the foreign tax 
credit be repealed. 

When the foreign tax credit is re- 
pealed, as I have said, the foreign tax 
payments will be treated as a cost of 
doing business, exactly as is the case 
with respect to the payment of taxes to 
the State of Wisconsin today. 

The credit approach to the handling 
of foreign income taxes has, neverthe- 
less, remained the law. It has remained 
the law for too long. I have serious 
doubts that it was ever justified. How- 
ever, if justification existed when it was 
written into the law many years ago, 
such justification has vanished because 
of changing international and economic 
conditions. The world has changed. So 
has the US. relationship to the world 
in these ensuing years. 

In colloquy with the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmtre] I re- 
ferred to foreign subsidiaries of U.S. 
corporations. Under present law the 
Treasury has no authority to require 
information on the operations of foreign 
subsidiaries of domestic corporations. 
I offered two amendments yesterday 
which would, if adopted, partially cor- 
rect this situation. I am glad the Senate 
adopted them. 

If the Senate should not accept the 
amendment which is now before it, then 
I shall make a motion to recommit the 
bill to the committee. If such motion 
does not prevail, I shall proceed with 
additional amendments which I think 
are needed in the public interest. Pref- 
erably, however, this unsound foreign 
tax credit provision, inequitable in ap- 
plication, unsound in principle, and dis- 
criminatory in practice, should be re- 
moved from the law. As I have said, it 
serves as an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to foreign governments to approxi- 
mate the U.S. tax rate on the ground 
that “if we do not get it, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will.” 

Let us reverse that process. Where 
would the U.S. Government then be? It 
would be holding the bag, an empty bag. 

Another feature to which the Senator 
from Wisconsin has referred, and to 
which I also referred yesterday, is the 
question of competitive advantage. 
That argument was advanced in the 
early days after the enactment of the 
provision of law concerned, on the 
theory that U.S. corporations doing 
business abroad suffered discrimination. 
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I am not prepared to accept that argu- 
ment as being valid even as to the time 
when it was made. However, that is 
beside the point. I am speaking of 
1960. In 1960 the foreign tax credit 
encourages the establishment of manu- 
facturing concerns in foreign countries 
as subsidiaries of U.S. corporations, not 
only to serve the customers which have 
previously been served by manufacturing 
establishments in the United States, but 
also it now encourages and subsidizes 
the manufacture or production of goods 
abroad for the purpose of taking mar- 
kets which had previously belonged to 
U.S. producers away from them. Now 
the products of these foreign subsidiaries 
return to the United States to compete 
in the U.S. market itself. 

Someone may say, “Oh, you are be- 
coming an economic isolationist,” I say, 
“Nay, nay.” No Senator has spoken or 
fought more vigorously for the recipro- 
cal trade program, and very few have 
supported it longer than I have. I be- 
lieve in a progressive, expanding and 
liberalized foreign trade policy for the 
United States. 

Someone may say, “You oppose the 
use of U.S. aid or capital for the de- 
velopment of the underdeveloped areas.” 
I say again, “Nay, nay,” and I cite the 
record with respect to that point. 

The item we are considering is large. 
U.S. investments abroad amount to $29 
billion, which is double the amount of 
our foreign investments only 7 years 
ago. Does anyone think the increase in 
foreign investments in the past 7 years 
has gone principally to the underde- 
veloped countries? Oh,no. I cite these 
figures to refute the argument that this 
foreign tax credit provision serves the 
economic and foreign policy objectives 
of the United States. It may accidently 
serve our foreign policy. If it serves our 
policy, it is a coincidence, and not be- 
cause this tax favor is a proper means 
for the U.S. Government to use in ac- 
complishing its objectives. 

Where has this investment gone? 
From 1950 to 1959 the U.S. investment in 
Western Europe increased 135 percent. 
This was 135 percent of a vast amount. 
On the other hand, the investment of 
private U.S. capital by U.S. corporations 
and citizens in the underdeveloped areas 
has been very small indeed by com- 
parison. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
most of the investment in the underde- 
veloped countries has been in a particu- 
lar resource, specifically oil or mining, 
or something of that kind, and in a re- 
source about which no one can very 
well argue that it has been the tax in- 
centives which have been the principal 
cause of the investment, and that there- 
fore it cannot be argued that we must 
give tax incentive to get more invest- 
ment in the Near East, more investment 
in South America, and more investment 
in places where there is an abundance 
of oil or mineral resources? 

What I am getting at is that the re- 
sources are in the country, and their 
presence will encourage investment, re- 
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gardless of what tax incentive the 


Government provides. No incentive is 
needed. 

The latest figures I have disclose that 
35 percent of American private invest- 
ments abroad are in oil; another 10 or 15 
percent are in other mining operations; 
and most of the rest of the investment is 
in manufacturing of a sophisticated 
kind that is done in the underdeveloped 
countries. All other investment totals 
around 20 percent, and obviously, there- 
fore, most of the investment we make in 
foreign countries cannot be said to be 
influenced by a tax incentive, although 
there is a great tax advantage to the 
people who do take advantage of the sit- 
uation which exists. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has cited some very pertinent facts. 
The foreign tax credit, with respect to 
oil operations, is a subsidy for foreign oil 
production and importation into the 
United States. Iam not a student of the 
problem of oil taxation in its various 
forms. However, I do believe that the 
statement I have just made is a correct 
statement. There should be careful con- 
sideration given to this problem from 
the standpoint of the economic interests 
of the United States. That is what Iam 
trying to suggest. I suggest that if in- 
vestments abroad could be channeled 
into underdeveloped areas, I am pre- 
pared to support appropriate means to 
bring this about. However, tax incen- 
tives applied across the board do not 
operate, and have not operated, to chan- 
nel investments into areas in accordance 
with our economic interests or our for- 
eign policy objectives. If they have, as 
I have said, it has been by coincidence. 
This provision, as I have pointed out, 
merely increases the flow in already 
established channels—into Western Eu- 
rope, for instance. 

I supported the Marshall plan, which 
was needed at the time for the economic 
rehabilitation of the countries of West- 
ern Europe. Who can say now that 
West Germany needs more economic as- 
sistance from the United States? I say 
that if such help is needed we should 
provide it by appropriate means. I do 
not consider tax favors as appropriate 
means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the result 
which has just been achieved by the 
Senate was fully anticipated. The re- 
peal of the foreign tax credit could be 
achieved, very probably, only after a 
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public hearing had been accorded and 
careful consideration given to the pro- 
posal by the Committee on Finance and 
by the Senate as a whole. 

Such a study is needed. I offered the 
amendment to point up the issue, and to 
make it sharp. There is pending now a 
bill before the Committee on Finance, 
already passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which the pending bill was 
only a section when introduced in the 
House of Representatives. The Senate 
committee has not given consideration 
to that bill. I have requested the chair- 
man of the committee that the bill not 
be reported until a public hearing has 
been accorded. I question the advisa- 
bility of reporting such a bill as the 
pending bill without a public hearing. 
I think it should be recommitted to the 
committee. 

I am advised by the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] that another 
committee of the Senate has under way 
now a study of this entire question. It 
would seem the better part of wisdom to 
defer action on the bill until the whole 
question can be studied. The one ques- 
tion involved in the pending bill should 
not be considered in isolation. It should 
be properly considered as a part of a 
whole program of foreign taxation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
the bill be recommitted to the commit- 
tee. I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, before 
the Senator makes that motion, would 
he yield for a question? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. What other commit- 
tee is making a study of the question of 
foreign taxes? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the senior Senator from Ohio, who can 
provide the answer to the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
request of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1961, there is 
included a request for approximately 
$111,000 to make a study of the increas- 
ingly distressing position which is de- 
veloping in our trade balance related to 
imports and exports. The Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, because 
of various matters which have come be- 
fore it, has concluded that in the last 7 
years the flight of American dollars into 
business in foreign countries of a devel- 
oped nature, as distinguished from un- 
developed countries, has changed the 
general picture with regard to our bal- 
ance of trade. 

On that basis, the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce con- 
cluded that a special study should be 
made of this problem, involving Ameri- 
can corporations forming partnerships 
with foreign corporations in developed 
countries, and of American corporations 
sending their money into Western Eu- 
rope, especially, knowing that they can 
manufacture there, ship to the United 
States, pay a reasonable tariff, sell in 
the United States, and make a greater 
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profit than if they manufactured in the 
United States. 

On that basis, and because of the ad- 
verse development in the balance of 
trade, the committee decided to make 
this study. Senators may be interested 
to know that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] created a citizens’ com- 
mittee comprised of representatives of 
various producers throughout the coun- 
try connected with different types of 
business—the nut and screw manufac- 
tories; the textile manufactories; the bi- 
cycle manufactories. That committee is 
in existence. An expert has been em- 
ployed to direct the study. That study 
is now in process. 

I wish to voice my view that in face 
of these adverse developments and in 
face of the study which is being made, 
we ought not to proceed with the pass- 
age of the bill which is pending before 
the Senate today. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr.GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The question which 
I asked has not been answered. I under- 
stand there is being made a general 
study of foreign trade, particularly with 
respect to the matter of foreign invest- 
ment. However, does the Senator’s com- 
mittee assume jurisdiction to include in 
the agenda of that study a study of our 
domestic program as it is related to 
the foreign tax program? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think it is inescap- 
able that, in trying to determine why 
U.S. capital is moving into foreign coun- 
tries, we must study all the factors which 
contribute to that movement. It is un- 
believable that if the tax privileges which 
are accorded make it more profitable to 
establish a subsidiary in France or Ger- 
many than in Ohio our committee will 
not probe into that matter. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think this is the 
appropriate time to observe that, if it is 
the definite purpose of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
become involved in a study of the domes- 
tic tax program as it may impinge upon 
this problem, the Committee on Finance 
should be given official notice of that 
intention, and should be given an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether or not it wishes 
to participate in that part of the study 
which affects the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the observation of the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah, I suggest to 
him that committees of the U.S. Senate 
cannot operate in isolation. This is a 
national problem, a problem which con- 
cerns the Committee on Finance, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and perhaps the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I 
think many committees may be con- 
cerned with this matter. 

I cite the fact that the first witness 
called before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means on the Boggs bill was 
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not the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
was the Honorable Henry Kearns, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Interna- 
tional Affairs. I might suggest to the 
Senator that the next witness was from 
the Department of the Treasury, and the 
Treasury opposed this provision, section 
5, of the Boggs bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I point out to the 
Senator from Utah that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency held hearings 
last year on this matter—inconclusive 
hearings or incomplete hearings, as I 
understand. We may pursue the sub- 
ject further. I would be the first to say 
that that committee has no jurisdiction 
whatsoever in tax matters, and certain- 
ly none on the tax bill now before the 
Senate. At the same time, it seems to 
me that hearings held by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency can be extremely useful to us in 
arriving at a conclusion in this situation. 

I further call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that no hearings 
were held on this bill by the Committee 
on Finance—none. 

So the Senate has the views of only 
those who appeared before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on the 
entire Boggs bill, and who happened to 
mention the particular part of the Boggs 
bill which is incorporated in the bill 
now before the Senate. I say that there 
is no way in which Senators can reach 
an informal conclusion on the merits of 
the proposed legislation, because we 
have not had an opportunity to hear the 
authorities who oppose the proposal 
when it is specifically introduced as a 
bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to close by observing that yesterday 
I asked what showing had been made or 
could be made that the present pro- 
visions of the law operate as a hardship, 
which hardship is proposed to be relieved 
by the pending bill. This bill bestows a 
tax favor, to which no Member of the 
Senate, so far as I am advised, has as- 
serted that a taxpayer was entitled. 

Mr. President I shall suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would 
have no objection to agreeing to the yeas 
and nays if Senators want them. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.GORE. I yield. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope the 


Senator from Tennessee will accord some 
of us who believe the proposed legisla- 
tion is meritorious an opportunity to 
answer his question before we vote on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. GORE. I have no disposition to 
press for a vote now; i was simply ask- 
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ing for a yea and nay vote. I shall re- 
linguish the floor to anyone who can 
answer the question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have not had an opportunity to 
hear all the remarks of the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, but I believe I have 
read enough of them in the Recorp to 
enable me to discuss the matter, and to 
know that I disagree with him when he 
says that taxes paid to foreign govern- 
ments should be treated in the same way 
that taxes levied by a State government 
are treated. 

The State of Louisiana imposes an in- 
come tax on corporations. It amounts to 
about 4 percent. That is the amount of 
the deduction. The corporation then 
pays taxes on the other 96 percent of 
the income which it has earned over and 
above expenses. 

However, in a foreign country the 
company does not pay a 4-percent tax; 
it pays a tax of 40, 50, 70, perhaps even 
80 percent. If it is proposed that the 
United States levy a 52-percent tax on 
top of the 80-percent tax which has al- 
ready been paid in the foreign country, 
there is very little chance that a com- 
pany can exist. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I believe the Senator 
from Louisiana has just eloquently illus- 
trated a valuable point. If the same 
treatment were extended to taxes im- 
posed by the State of Louisiana, I predict 
that the 4-percent tax would become a 
52-percent tax as quickly as the legisla- 
ture could meet; and then the corpora- 
tions would owe no Federal taxes at all. 
That is what the foreign governments 
have done, and have done, in large part, 
because of this provision of the law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not 
saying that there should not be some 
modification of the foreign tax credit; 
but the modification should not be for 
the purpose of increasing the tax lia- 
bility of American companies doing 
business overseas. It might be well to 
devise some formula whereby out of in- 
come which the companies make in for- 
eign countries there would be some tax 
sharing arrangement. But to levy a 
52-percent tax on top of the 70- or 80- 
percent tax which has already been paid 
raises the prospect that there is no rea- 
sonable likelihood of the company earn- 
ing a return to justify the risk of invest- 
ing in a foreign country. 

I assume that the reason why the 
United States limits the corporation tax 
to a maximum of 52 percent is that we 
believe the imposition of a tax beyond 
that amount is unfair, inequitable, and 
unjust. Corporations are not taxed 
much more than that because the State 
income taxes go, perhaps, only to 2 or 
4 percent—not much more than that— 
and there is great competition among the 
States to have business locate in them. 

Furthermore, we like to see American 
companies overseas, in position to com- 
pete with the foreign companies, the 
local companies, themselves, without be- 
ing completely taxed out of business. 

In the U.S. Government programs, 
through the Export-Import Bank, the 
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Development Loan Fund, and other 
American programs, we are se 
American tax dollars into foreign coun- 
tries to enable the estabiishment of bus- 
iness enterprises, some of which will be 
in competition with American businesses 
operating in the country. 

When American firms proceed to es- 
tablish operations overseas and to buy 
all the equipment they need to use there, 
in order to compete with operations in 
the United States, if they proceed to pay 
abroad the same local taxes which they 
would pay if they were operating in this 
country, some might say that there 
would be no difference in our taxation 
as between the two. However, the dif- 
ference is that concerns operating in the 
United States would, in addition to pay- 
ing those local taxes, also be required to 
pay taxes to our Government, as well. 
Under these circumstances, how do we 
propose to protect the Government of 
the United States and to obtain the rey- 
enue our country requires? 

First of all, income taxes are obtained 
from the citizens of the United States. 
Once an American corporation which 
conducts operations overseas declares 
dividends, and sends those dividends to 
the United States, every nickel of that 
money is taxable when received as divi- 
dends by American citizens. 

In the second instance, our Govern- 
ment has tariff laws which relate to 
shipments into the U.S. market. 

Earlier this year I advocated that we 
do something about the imports of for- 
eign oil. I proposed that we either raise 
the tariff, or place a quota on such im- 
ports, or take some other action to pro- 
tect the American oil industry. 

But merely to reduce the foreign tax 
credit, and thus make it more difficult 
for American companies which engage 
in operations overseas to compete with 
foreign oil companies, would not solve 
the problem. Instead, it would only re- 
duce the revenue of our own Govern- 
ment, and would not stop the imports of 
foreign oil, which. are creating difficul- 
ties for the independent oil companies 
in the United States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is the _ Senator 
from Louisiana addressing himself to 
the motion previously made by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], which 
was rejected by a voice vote; or is the 
Senator discussing the motion now be- 
fore the Senate? 

It is not true that at the present time 
we are simply considering the motion to 
recommit the bill to the Finance Com- 
mittee, for further hearings; and we are 
not considering the previous motion 
which would have abolished the foreign 
tax credit, inasmuch as that motion has 
already been rejected? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is 
true. But let me say that if the bill 
were recommitted, I know that the Fi- 
nance Committee could hold hearings 
from now to the end of the session, but 
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that would not change the mind of any 
Senator as to whether an additional tax 
should be levied on the earnings of 
American firms which are conducting 
operations overseas. Perhaps after the 
holding of long hearings, -someone 
could arrive at a formula which would 
assure more revenue to our Government. 
But we shall never succeed in doing that 
in this Congress. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But is it not true 
that the pending motion, if agreed to, 
would result in all the advantages for 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
been arguing, but would not widen the 
existing loophole to which some of us 
object? The existing tax loophole, if 
widened as proposed, would amount to 
a giveaway of from $20 million to $40 
million to U.S. firms which are conduct- 
ing operations overseas. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Wisconsin can 
call it a giveaway if he wishes to do so. 
On yesterday the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] referred to the great tax 
bonanza for American concerns which 
conduct operations in Cuba; but Cuba 
is getting ready to confiscate the invest- 
ments those companies have made in 
Cuba. The risk those companies are 
running is one which is not taken by 
American concerns which make invest- 
ments in this country. 

As a practical matter, a foreign coun- 
try which wishes to have the concerns 
operated by its citizens be in a position 
to compete with U.S. concerns which are 
conducting operations in a foreign coun- 
try, does not charge any corporation tax 
to its companies which do business in our 
country or in other foreign lands. The 
British Government does not do so, and 
I believe that most other countries do not 
do it. They take the position that the 
earnings of such a company are subject 
to the taxes levied by the country in 
which that firm is conducting operations, 
and that, therefore, it would not be de- 
sirable to have the home country’s cor- 
porate taxes imposed, in addition to 
those. However, I assume that such 
countries levy personal income taxes on 
the income which its citizens obtain 
from such oversea operations. 

The point to the pending bill is simply 
that if a domestic company is operating 
in four, five, or six foreign countries and 
if it has to pay an average corporate tax 
of more than 52 percent on its earnings 
in those countries—for instance, per- 
haps 75 percent tax in one country, 60 
percent in another country, and 40 per- 
cent or 30 percent in another country, 
but if the average of all those taxes is 
no more than 52 percent—that company 
is entitled to show that fact, and then it 
will be entitled to receive a tax credit 
of up to 52 percent on its overall income 
in this country for taxes paid in the for- 
eign countries. Such an arrangement 
seems fair to me. 

If this measure is not passed, then, 
under existing law, provision is made to 
carry forward and carry back, in the 
case of the earnings of an individual 
company; and present law permits the 
taxes paid over a period of 5 years to be 
averaged, for the purpose of obtaining 
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a tax credit insofar as an individual tax- 
payer is concerned. e 

Incidentally, the same is allowed to 
corporations which carry forward and 
carry back in connection with their in- 
come and deductions. They are allowed 
to carry them forward 5 years or carry 
them back 5 years, in connection with 
their corporate tax returns in this coun- 
try. 

So in this case all we would be doing 
would be to give such companies credit 
for the taxes they have paid in foreign 
countries, so long as the average taxes 
they paid in other countries amounted to 
as much as 52 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
for one-half of 1 percent, a company 
can obtain absolute insurance from the 
Federal Government against confisca- 
tion? Is is not also true that for an ad- 
ditional one-half of 1 percent, a com- 
pany can obtain absolute insurance from 
loss in the event of war within that 
country? That insurance protection is 
available to foreign investors, and it vir- 
tually eliminates those kinds of extraor- 
dinary risk, which foreign investments 
ordinarily would run. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin stating that an 
American firm which today invests in 
Cuba can, for one-half of 1 percent, ob- 
tain such insurance? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am saying that 
if an investor in Cuba or in any other 
country is taking advantage of the in- 
surance which is available to him, he will 
be insured in the way I have stated, and 
the risk will be taken by the Federal 
Government which provides the insur- 
ance. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not 
familiar with that arrangement, and I 
would be curious to look into it. I do 
not know that it is true there is such 
an arrangement. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin can establish that it is true, I 
shall be very much interested in learning 
about it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I rely on an article 
published in the Wall Street Journal, 
which I placed in the REcorp about an 
hour ago. The article may or may not 
be accurate; but I have found that news- 
paper to be generally highly accurate 
and very responsible. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But I do 
not always agree with the articles which 
are published in the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not, either; 
but I think it has some of the finest 
and most competent reporters in the 
business. 

Is it not true that this bill would pro- 
vide some incentive for such countries 
to provide confiscatory rates of more 
than 52 percent? In other words, under 
the provisions of this bill, if one country 
levied a 60-percent corporate tax, it 
might be counterbalanced by a 40-per- 
cent corporate tax levied by another 
country; and in that event, would not 
it be reasonable to allow the company 
to average the taxes it paid to foreign 
countries, as this bill would permit? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But the 
trouble is that if we do not make some 
provision of this sort, such companies 
may have to pay prohibitively large taxes 
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to foreign countries, but will not be al- 
lowed sufficient credit in terms of the 
taxes they must pay to the United 
States. Is not that the case? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say the an- 
swer to that question is what has hap- 
pened. There has been an increase in 
foreign investments of from $12 billion 
10 years ago to $29 billion today, which 
is a tremendous increase. This is one of 
the most rapidly expanding economic 
phenomena of the day. I am referring 
to American investments abroad. There 
is no more incentive needed than exists 
at the present time—in the developed 
countries, certainly. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This coun- 
try, by deliberate design, has been trying 
to encourage investment abroad. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Fine. I do not ob- 
ject to it. All I say is we should not 
provide an extraordinary incentive that 
gives a particular advantage to a person 
who invests in Germany instead of Mil- 
waukee, or in England instead of Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The House 
of Representatives, just a few day ago, 
passed another piece of proposed legis- 
lation with all sorts of incentives. I am 
not familiar with all the details of it, but 
it was introduced by Representative 
Boscs, of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. That bill provided 
additional incentives which urged Amer- 
icans to invest their money in foreign 
countries. 

We should have no objection whatever 
to those companies making all the profits 
they can in those foreign countries, with 
the understanding that we should have 
the courage, when necessary, to recog- 
nize that we have in some cases gone too 
far in reducing our tariff protections 
and, if we want to preserve certain 
industries, to go ahead and do it. 

Some persons think it is fine to vote 
for a high figure on foreign aid and to 
help people in foreign countries, but 
think they must, under no conditions, 
vote to protect our domestic industries 
against competition from industries that 
were established abroad by American aid 
or otherwise. I am not one who feels 
that way. If American industry is im- 
periled, if American investments abroad 
result in the production of a flood of 
products which are shipped back to this 
country in competition with domestically 
produced goods, I am one of those who 
would be willing to protect American 
industry. I have so voted. 

The situation was different a few 
years ago, when the tariff walls were 
so high that foreign competitors could 
not possibly bring their goods into this 
country, and when this country had al- 
most all the world’s gold buried at Fort 
Knox. Today, foreign countries have 
enough dollars owing to them that they 
could empty the gold vaults at Fort 
Knox if they wanted us to pay off in 
gold for all the dollars we owe them. 
We should do something about the un- 
favorable balance of payments caused 
by foreign aid and other ways in which 
we spend money abroad. The Senator 
has cast some very good votes on these 
questions. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. One way to cut 
down our adverse balance of payments 
and the unfavorable balance of trade 
is by not providing a superincentive to 
make investments abroad, because when 
we provide such incentives for invest- 
ments abroad we provide even greater 
impetus for an unfavorable balance of 
payments, exactly as it results from for- 
eign aid, from the stationing of our own 
troops abroad, and from other spending 
in foreign countries. 

One of the big factors in the unfav- 
orable balance of trade is that we are 
investing so much more abroad than 
would ordinarily be the case. I agree 
with the Senator from Louisiana 100 per- 
cent that it is far better to have private 
investments than Government foreign 
investments. There is a discipline when 
that is done. There is a discipline in 
striving for profits which is much better 
than having Government investments, 
in which there are all kinds of graft and 
corruption. It is good to have Ameri- 
cans making investments abroad. It is 
good and healthy, and it should be en- 
couraged; but it should not be encour- 
aged with such special incentives that 
give great tax advantages to big cor- 
porations as are now provided to any- 
one who wants to invest in Western 
Europe, where competitive goods are pro- 
duced at lower cost because of lower 
wage rates and other advantages. 

I think there should be a tax system 
which is fair, equitable, and just, be- 
tween the States on the one hand, and 
the foreign countries on the other. That 
issue has been lost. I supported the 
Senator from Tennessee. His motion 
did not succeed; it failed. Now the issue 
before the Senate is whether we should, 
somewhat moderately, expand the pres- 
ent foreign tax credit provision by pro- 
viding an even wider, greater, and 
broader tax advantage for those who 
invest abroad. I am not in favor of 
doing so, because I think we are giving 
them too much already. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
know how much money is invested 
abroad on behalf of American citizens, 
but let us keep this in mind: When the 
Senator talks about big corporations, I 
point out that those corporations are 
owned by rank and file Americans, in 
large measure. I admit that 1 percent 
of the population own about 70 percent 
of all corporate stocks. I have quoted 
those figures on occasion, and I believe 
them to be correct, but there are many 
millions of Americans who own stocks 
in corporations which have investments 
abroad. I would guess that the amount 
of money invested all over the world is 
in excess of $30 billion. 

So far as protecting American indus- 
try from foreign competition is con- 
cerned, the tariff laws apply equally, 
whether those goods are produced in 
foreign-owned companies or produced in 
foreign companies owned by American 
companies. The Senator knows that. 
The tariff laws apply to either. 

So far as protecting the American in- 
vestment is concerned, we should have 
tariffs and quotas applied, to the degree 
necessary, to protect American industry 
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that we believe desirable and vital to 
our Nation. I expect to support such 
@ policy as that. As a matter of fact, 
many of our industries do not have ade- 
quate protection today. That is one 
problem. 

But so far as American business is 
concerned, there is provision for per- 
sonal income taxes to be paid, if the 
corporations do not pay corporate in- 
come taxes to this country, which af- 
fect the $30 billion or $40 billion in- 
vested in foreign countries. I would 
like to see those corporations have just 
as good a chance to compete and make 
a profit from investments as any other 
investor of any other foreign country. 
I do not know how we could try to deal 
fairly with them other than to allow 
them to operate on that basis. 

That is why I think we should pre- 
serve, to the best degree we can, equality 
of opportunity to compete for American 
funds invested abroad. I think it would 
be unjust to those who know there is 
a foreign tax credit provision, and who 
know what the tax law is, to have im- 
posed on them a 52 percent tax on in- 
come which has already been taxed by 
as much as 52 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Suppose the Sena- 
tor had an opportunity of investing— 
all other things being equal, which they 
never are—in Wisconsin, where we have 
a 7-percent corporation income tax, and 
investing in a foreign country. Is it not 
true that under the present tax laws 
there would be a tax advantage in in- 
vesting, not in Wisconsin, but in Ger- 
many, or in England? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What would 
the Senator propose to produce? 
Cheese? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say there is a tax 
advantage regardless of what it was pro- 
posed to produce. There may be other 
advantages, but there is a tax advantage. 
The only way to compare the tax factor 
by itself is to keep all other factors 
equal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor assuming that in this one country 
there would be no local taxes paid to 
the local government? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In Wisconsin we 
have local taxes on corporations in addi- 
tion to the corporation income taxes. 
We have personal property taxes. We 
have real property taxes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor assuming that the corporation doing 
business in a foreign country would have 
to pay taxes only to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but not to the local govern- 
ment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am making the 
assumption which I made earlier. In 
Wisconsin there is a corporation income 
tax which can be subtracted only as an 
expense of doing business, whereas un- 
der the tax credit system, as applied to 
corporations doing business in foreign 
countries, the taxes paid to those coun- 
tries can be deducted from the Federal 
corporation income tax, which, it seems 
to me, gives a clear, distinct, and obvious 
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competitive advantage to a foreign 
country over my State. 

What I am saying is that if we 
pass the particular bill under consider- 
ation we shall give an even greater tax 
advantage to the foreign country over 
the State of Wisconsin and over any 
other American State which has a cor- 
poration income tax. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is not 
the main advantage. Of course, what 
is protecting the industry of Wisconsin 
from foreign competition is something 
else. The problem the Senator relates 
has nothing to do with the American tax 
credit. The main problem about which 
the Senator contends has to do with the 
fact that people can produce more 
cheaply in foreign lands, due to a great 
number of things. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of which the for- 
eign tax credit is one. 

We have a corporation called Kearney 
& Trecker Corp., of Milwaukee. This 
corporation employed some 3,000 people 
in Milwaukee only a few years ago in 
the production of machine tools. Since 
that time the corporation has opened a 
factory in England, and is employing 
2,500 people there. The employment in 
Milwaukee is down to about 1,300, so 
this has resulted in the exporting of some 
1,700 jobs out of my State. 

One of the reasons for this—perhaps 
it is relatively minor—is the tax ad- 
vantage which is obtained by investing 
abroad instead of in the United States. 
Admittedly, wage rates and some other 
things are more important. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sen- 
ator will permit me, I will say that, given 
the same set of facts, if we repeal the 
foreign tax credit the net earning for 
Americans would be one-half as much 
as for nationals of other countries in- 
vesting in the same country abroad, with 
the result that the Americans, I assume, 
would find it wise to sell out their invest- 
ments for dollars to foreigners, who 
would then have the same tax advantages 
which we are trying to preserve for Amer- 
icans, or even greater tax advantages. 
Those foreigners would then proceed to 
manufacture the same commodities and 
to sell every one of them in Wisconsin 
in the same way as before. 

The only practical thing which will 
really protect Wisconsin in such a case 
is a tariff or a quota. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Once again the 
Senator from Louisiana is stating his 
case very strongly. What I am talking 
about is the extension of the present ad- 
vantage. I do not want to extend it 
any more at all. I am not talking about 
repeal of the law, because that fight has 
been lost. I am asking the Senator to 
justify extending the tax advantage 
which an investor in Germany already 
has over an investor in the State of Wis- 
consin. Why should the tax advantage 
be even greater than it is now? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor’s argument is conceivably correct. 
I do not concede this for a moment, but 
conceivably, on the tax problem alone, 
there could be a tax advantage by hav- 
ing a company in some foreign country, 
provided that country did not tax the 
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company more than 52 percent. Of 
course, if we are talking about England, 
England would tax the company more 
than 52 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is a very im- 
portant concession, and I appreciate 


it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Provided 
the country did not tax the company 
more than 52 percent, there could con- 
ceivably be a tax advantage in locating 
the plant in a foreign country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Under the bill, 
even if the foreign country imposes a 
tax which is higher than 52 percent, 
there would be a tax advantage, because 
if there is another plant in another for- 
eign country in which the tax is less 
than 52 percent, those taxes can be bal- 
anced out. The Senator seeks to extend 
this tax advantage even to the very 
heavy taxing countries. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What the 
Senator says is that the tax advantage 
is simply for the Americans, when in 
reality it is for everyone. There is a 
tax advantage for an Englishman, for a 
Dutchman, for a German, for a Japa- 
nese, for a Frenchman, and for a man 
of any nationality. The tax advantage 
exists for all of them already. 

Therefore, if a person is making a 
profit,let us say, in England, by produc- 
ing what had previously been a Wiscon- 
sin-produced product and shipping it to 
Wisconsin, that same profit would re- 
main available to everybody except the 
Americans, anyway. That is point No. 1. 

Point No. 2 is that if we are going to 
protect the Wisconsin industry we are 
going to have to do it in terms of a tariff 
or in terms of a quota. 

We can see the proof of this by looking 
at the Japanese industry. The Japa- 
nese are giving us tremendous competi- 
tion in the textile industry. That is not 
American capital which is involved. We 
might have loaned the Japanese some 
capital, but it is mainly Japanese man- 
agement and Japanese capital in com- 
petition with us, and at the rate the 
Japanese are going they will take over 
the whole textile market. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. On the contrary, a con- 
Siderable amount of American money 
has gone into investment in Japanese 
textiles. The Senator is really border- 
ing upon an argument that the United 
States Government should abandon the 
principle of taxation which involves the 
right of the U.S. Government, a right 
which has always been preserved, to tax 
its own citizens on income earned, no 
matter where earned. Fortunately, that 
right has never been given up. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, if the 
Senator will wait one moment, I will 
yield to the Senator further. 

Let us cover these points one at a time. 
I should like to have the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] 
hear this statement. 

If we do what the distinguished junior 

r from Tennessee has been advo- 
cating about repealing the tax credits, 
insofar as they apply to the Japanese 
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textile industry, and if we do what the 
Senator has been advocating concerning 
tariffs, there soon will not be any 
American textile industry to worry about 
taxing, because the industry will not be 
able to compete if it does not have some 
sort of protection, regardless of what 
we do about taxes. 

We might end up with the satisfaction 
of knowing that we have taxed the 
Americans out of the textile industry, 
both in America and in Japan, but that 
solution of the tax problem will not save 
the industry, simply by making it less 
attractive for Americans to invest money 
in Japan. If we are going to save the 
industry we have to do something to 
offset the other cost differentials, the 
cheap labor, the availability of supplies 
on a cheaper basis in Japan than in the 
United States. 

If we recognize the two problems, I 
submit to the Senator we can do what 
we want about the taxes, so long as we 
support the free trade program, the 
American textile industry is simply going 


to disappear. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If, after the payment of 
taxes to Saudi Arabia, Aramco has a 
net profit remaining of $500 million a 
year, does not the Senator think 
Aramco should pay any taxes to the 
US. Government? Does the Senator 
maintain that an oil company producing 
oil in Louisiana can compete on a fair 
basis in the production of oil and the sale 
of oil in New England, upon that basis? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No, I do 
not. I have done what is necessary, I 
believe, to try to preserve the industry, 
the producers in this country who are 
not producing abroad, by getting at least 
some quota limitation in regard to for- 
eign oil, to keep the foreign oil from 
driving us out of the market. _ 

Mr. GORE. Well, the Senator has 
not answered the question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor will wait a minute I will state the 
point I have in mind. If we put 
Aramco and the American investors in 
the Near East on the basis that they will 
be taxed 52 percent of what they have 
left, after they have paid 52 percent to 
Arabia, it will be a great deal more 
profitable for the Shell Co., which is a 
foreign owned company, to buy them out. 
Shell can buy them out for dollars. Shell 
can well afford to buy them out for dol- 
lars. Shell can buy them out and pro- 
ceed to make all of the profit, not having 
to pay any taxes on what is made in 
Arabia to the home government. That 
sort of thing will be the result. The 
other foreign investors will buy out the 
American investors, and we will not get 
5 cents from the money. 

The money now comes to the United 
States and is distributed to the investors 
in the company as dividends. The US. 
then proceeds to collect personal income 
taxes on all of that money, insofar as it 
comes back into this country. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is true 
except for the 4 percent, in regard to the 
dividend credit. 

Mr. GORE. Instead of answering the 
question which I propounded to the able 
junior Senator from Louisiana, instead 
of making a comparison between a com- 
pany producing oil in the State of 
Louisiana and selling oil in New England 
and Aramco, producing oil in Saudi 
Arabia and selling oil in New England, 
the Senator has leaped the fence and is 
comparing an American corporation to a 
foreign corporation, both operating in a 
foreign country. 

Fortunately, I repeat, we still reserve 
the right to tax American citizens and 
American corporations upon the profits 
which are made, wherever the profits are 
made. If the Senator wants to go into 
the question of abolishing that right, and 
the question of levying no taxes what- 
ever upon American citizens on income 
which they earn outside the United 
States, I suggest to the Senator that such 
a solution would make the situation 
much worse. It would not cure the 
problem or answer the question I have 
submitted to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I will await 
with interest the time the Senator from 
Tennessee can show me that any other 
country on earth taxes its businessmen 
any heavier than we tax our business- 
men on the profits which they make in 
foreign countries. I will await with in- 
terest the time the Senator can produce 
his first example. 

This is our situation: Americans al- 
ready are discriminated against by their 
country compared to other countries in 
what they have to pay on products made 
in foreign lands. The Senator makes 
the point that in some instances an 
American might find a better tax setup 
if he were doing business in some foreign 
countries, but any disadvantage that an 
American producer has compared to a 
foreign producer exists no matter who 
that foreign producer is, be he German, 
Japanese, Egyptian, French, English, 
Italian, or anyone else. Insofar as we 
have a competitive disadvantage on the 
part of the American producer, that 
disadvantage exists whether the foreign 
producer is a Japanese national, a na- 
tional of Hong Kong, a national of 
Korea, or a national of any European 
country. So Americans are already at a 
tax disadvantage. 

The Senator wishes to make that tax 
disadvantage worse than it is. Ameri- 
can producers are also at a cost disad- 
vantage. The Senator has offered a 
trade program that would produce a 
greater tax disadvantage by further re- 
ducing tariffs at a time when most 
American manufacturing companies are 
not now getting enough tariff protection. 
So he would secure the disadvantage 
against American producers by discrim- 
inating against the American investors. 
I point out to him that such action would 
not solve the problem. The disadvan- 
tage we have will exist regardless of who 
the foreign producer is, whether it be 
an American-owned or a foreign-owned 


company. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I agree with the last sen- 
tence the able Senator from Louisiana 
has uttered. But how would a tax sub- 
sidy help that situation? It would only 
make it worse. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I submit 
there is no tax subsidy. A person who 
invests in a foreign country pays every 
tax that is charged in that foreign coun- 
try, and most foreign nations take the 
attitude that the country that has the 
plants and the production is entitled to 
all the taxes it cares to extract at the 
point of production. It has the labor in 
its possession and it can tax it. It has 
the property in its possession and it can 
tax it. It has the income in its posses- 
sion and it can tax it. If it wishes, it can 
tax the corporation so heavily that there 
would be nothing left to take anywhere 
else. If it wishes it can confiscate the 
whole plant, and the American Govern- 
ment will hardly do more than protest 
the taking. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senate has just 
voted by voice vote on the question of 
foreign tax credits. This will not settle 
finally the question of foreign tax credits, 
because I assure the Senate the question 
will be raised again. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to permit 
the Senator from Oklahoma to ask a 
question of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr.GORE. Iryield. 

Mr. KERR. What was the question 
upon which the Senate voted? 

Mr. GORE. I offered an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute to repeal the 
provisions of law which permit and pro- 
vide for foreign tax credit. 

Mr. KERR. That is what the vote was 
on, and I thought that amendment had 
been disposed of. 

Mr. GORE. That is exactly what I 
was saying. The Senate has settled that 
question temporarily, though not finally. 
The pending motion is to recommit the 
bill now pending, which would provide 
additional benefits, and the question I 
asked yesterday and today was this: 
What taxpayer has come before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee showing that he 
is suffering a hardship and an inequity 
by reason of the present provisions re- 
lating to foreign tax credits? The pend- 
ing bill, as the Senator knows, broadens 
the loophole and gives $20 million to a 
few taxpayers, and they have made no 
showing to justify it. I ask if someone 
can identify a taxpayer who is being 
unfairly treated by the present provisions 
of law. I say they are being unduly 
treated with favor under the present pro- 
visions of law. 

The bill would make the loophole a 
little larger, the benefits a little sweeter, 
and if the bill goes to conference with 
the House, which passed a bill to provide 
tax relief of some $20 to $40 million in- 
stead of the $15 to $20 million relief pro- 
vided in the measure before the Senate, 
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we may come out with something worse 
than the pending bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the point of view of this country is 
that insofar as a person pays as much 
as 52 percent tax in a foreign country, 
he does not owe a corporation tax to this 
country. That is the law today. We 
permit a person doing business in a single 
country to carry forward or to carry 
back, so he may have the benefit of the 
same averaging process that he has in 
regard to other provisions of our tax law. 
All the present bill provides is that if a 
person is doing business in several coun- 
tries, some of which tax below 52 per- 
cent and others which tax above 52 per- 
cent, he is entitled to the same averag- 
ing process that he is entitled to by a 
carryforward or a carryback when 
doing business in a single country. 

When a person invests his money in a 
foreign country, it would seem unfair to 
me to require him to pay a 70-percent 
tax in one country that would not give 
him credit for the tax he paid there, 
compared to some other person who does 
business in a foreign country where the 
tax is less than 52 percent, and who gets 
full credit. This is just a way of saying 
that if he has paid the amount of the 
full credit to which he would be entitled, 
he would be entitled to a gain of the full 
credit. 

I believe there should be some study 
of the foreign tax credit, but I think a 
person who is doing business in a num- 
ber of countries, some of which tax high 
and some of which tax at a low rate, 
should have the benefit of the averag- 
ing process if he has paid as much as 52 
percent of his income. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I agree with the state- 
ment the Senator from Louisiana just 
made. There should be a study of the 
foreign tax credit problem. I ask the 
Senatodr why we should expand existing 
foreign tax credit favors pending such a 
study. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am person- 
ally satisfied that American investors in 
foreign countries are treated no better 
than are any other foreign country in- 
vestors who invest money in that same 
country. They pay all the taxes of the 
foreign country. Sometimes they are 
taxed more than the nationals of that 
country have to pay, and upon that 
basis, based upon our present tax struc- 
ture, the bill before us is eminently justi- 
fied. 

Mr. KERR. Mr President, I rise 
briefly to oppose the motion to recom- 
mit. I have listened with great interest 
to Senators who have talked about cer- 
tain evils and ills attendant upon Ameri- 
can industries by reason of certain con- 
ditions which have been referred to and 
described. 

It has been of great interest to the 
Senator from Oklahoma because it gives 
corroborative evidence to a position the 
Senator from Oklahoma has held for 
many years, which is that a continuation 
of the reciprocal trade agreements as 
they have been written and extended 
would create, foster, develop, promote, 
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and bring about the very conditions 
which have been referred to and de- 
scribed this afternoon as being of such 
great damage to American industries. 

I remind Senators that some days ago 
the Senator from Oklahoma, together 
with the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. THurmonpD], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], submitted Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 104, which set forth certain 
conditions that now prevail in our coun- 
try with reference to international trade 
balances, with reference to the gold out- 
fiow from our country in disastrous pro- 
portions and quantities, with reference to 
the stupendous increases in imports of 
foreign-produced products, goods, and 
manufactured items, many of which 
have been used by American corporations 
building installations in these foreign 
countries which have been so eloquently 
referred to this afternoon. The resolu- 
tion refers to the fact that this fall rep- 
resentatives of this Government will be 
attending the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade to be convened this 
fall and probably continued into next 
year, at which time representatives of 
our Government will be in the process 
of negotiating further concessions in 
favor of foreign-produced goods, not 
only to continue to increase the damage 
to American industries which have been 
so eloquently referred to here, but the 
resolution, if passed, would call upon 
the negotiators to make no further con- 
cessions. 

I say to my friends who have described 
these evils that the evils are not the 
result of the foreign tax credit to Amer- 
ican corporations. They are the result 
of concessions made under the reciprocal 
trade agreements which have _ been 
authorized by Congress. They are the 
cause of the dilemma in which we find 
ourselves and which has been referred to 
so eloquently and so pointedly by Sena- 
tors who were among those who sup- 
ported and brought about the legislation 
that made the extension possible and 
that created the conditions of which they 
are now complaining. 

Foreign tax credits have been a part 
of our laws since, I believe, 1918. The 
first foreign tax credit was brought about 
under a bill initiated by the House Ways 
and Means Committee when Claude 
Kitchin, of North Carolina, was its dis- 
tinguished chairman in 1918, through the 
years during which that other great 
statesman from North Carolina, Robert 
Doughton, was its chairman, when a 
great Tennessean, Jere Cooper, was its 
chairman, while a great Representative 
from Arkansas, Mr. Mills, was its chair- 
man, while the distinguished Republican 
from New York, Daniel Reed, was its 
chairman. And during the years when 
the distinguished Mississippian, Senator 
Harrison, was chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, while that great 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. George, 
was chairman, and during the time of 
the distinguished statesman from Colo- 
rado, Mr. Millikin, and while our great 
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and esteemed colleague from Virginia, 
Mr. Byrd, has been its chairman—dur- 
ing that time foreign tax credit laws 
have become a part of the tax structure 
of this country. 

Their position has been reinforced by 
more than a dozen treaties entered into 
by this Government with foreign coun- 
tries. ‘They are treaties which have been 
ratified by the Senate, I am sure, with 
the cooperation of some of the distin- 
guished Senators who are now seeking to 
repeal the foreign tax credits. 

I remind these Senators that these 
tax credits are not only a part of our 
law through action taken over a period 
of years—more than 40 years—but they 
are also a part of our law by reason of 
treaties which were reported to the Sen- 
ate by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, of which some of the Senators 
seeking the repeal of the foreign tax 
credits are members. 

We could not repeal the foreign tax 
credits if we wanted to, by legislation, 
without eliminating, violating, setting 
aside, and holding for naught tax trea- 
ties with many countries in the world, 
which have been prepared by our For- 
eign Relations Committee and approved 
in many instances unanimously, or al- 
most unanimously, by the Senate. 

Therefore the question of repealing 
foreign tax credits is not a simple detail 
to be taken care of by action on the 
floor of the Senate, after a few minutes 
of discussion and a few minutes of 
deliberation. It would be a violation, 
an upheaval of legislation which has 
been passed over a period of nearly a 
half century, and of provisions in tax 
treaties which have been developed 
through negotiation by our Government 
with foreign governments, which are 
agreements and treaties entered into 
and approved on the floor of the Senate 
over a period of more than a decade, 
perhaps even two decades. 

The bill before the Senate is a very 
simple bill. Under the operations of 
tax treaties, under the operations of leg- 
islation passed by Congress over the 
space of time I have described, foreign 
tax credits are now effective, but in dif- 
ferent amounts, as between citizens of 
this country, taxpayers of this country, 
in their business in various foreign na- 
tions. The corporate tax structure for 
our country has a top of 52 percent. If 
an American corporation does business 
in foreign country A, where the tax is 
52 percent, and the corporation pays it, 
that amount is recognized as a credit 
here. Therefore, since that is the top 
rate in this country, the taxpayer hav- 
ing already paid a tax on his profit 
equal to what this Government takes, 
that profit is then not subjected to addi- 
tional tax by this Government. 

In some foreign countries—let us say 
other than those covered by the Western 
Hemisphere Trading Act—an American 
taxpayer doing business in foreign coun- 
try A will pay a 40-percent tax. In For- 
eign country B he pays a tax of 64 per- 
cent. Now, let us say, that the amount 
of the profit in each of the two countries 
is the same. Therefore, he pays a tax on 
his profit in country A of 40 percent, and 
he pays a tax of 64 percent on his profit 
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in country B. Therefore, his average is 
52 percent. This bill permits him to have 
the benefit of the average amount of the 
tax he paid in the foreign countries 
where he has done business. 

Senators who are opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the foreign tax credit, should 
start in the Senate to rewrite the law 
and should start in negotiating amend- 
ments to our treaties that have been 
entered into by this Government. 

If we recognize the validity of a foreign 
tax credit, how can we deny an American 
taxpayer the privilege of being entitled 
to the credit of the average amount he 
has paid in all of the foreign countries 
in which he has done his business? 

It is that simple. I do not believe that 
the floor of the Senate, on this afternoon, 
the first day of June 1960, should be the 
locale or the time for doing violence to 
legislation which was passed over a half 
century ago and to treaties which have 
been in force for decades. If we are not 
going to invalidate legislation and trea- 
ties, by eliminating the foreign tax 
credit, the least we can do with reference 
to our taxpayers is to give them the 
benefit of the average of the tax credit 
they received on their foreign profits as 
among the nations where, under treaties 
or reciprocal trade agreements that have 
been negotiated, they are now doing 
business. 

That is the least we can do for them. 
Either we should pass the bill and rec- 
ognize the validity of nondiscrimination 
to American taxpayers, or we should 
forget the bill and then go about the 
business of repealing the laws which have 
been passed over a period of half a cen- 
tury, and renegotiate and eliminate the 
treaties entered into and ratified over 
the period of decades of years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee to recommit. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. KErR] that the Commit- 
tee on Finance would be the better place 
to make a careful and detailed study of 
this problem. That is exactly what I 
propose. 

The pending bill was a part of a bill 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Treasury Department op- 
posed this part of the bill. Yet for some 
reason it was taken out of the bill dealing 
broadly with this subject matter, which 
broad bill was later passed by the House 
and is now pending before the Committee 
on Finance, and now we have this part 
of it before the Senate. 

I have asked for the second day for a 
Member of the Senate to cite one in- 
stance in which the Committee on Fi- 
nance or the Senate has been shown that 
one U.S. corporation is suffering a hard- 
ship under the present law. As a usual 
thing, Congress affords tax relief, or 
attempts to afford tax relief, to overcome 
a hardship. For example, we might re- 
move the tax on a bus ticket or a tele- 
phone call because the tax is a hardship 
on those who travel, or is an undue 
burden on communication and transpor- 
tation. I repeat: There are many bills 
before the Senate during the course of a 
year which provide tax relief. As a 
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usual thing, the plea is made that a cer- 
tain bill is needed because a hardship 
is being suffered. 

For 2 days, I have asked, “Who is 
suffering this hardship, that we must 
rush in and give $20 million of tax relief, 
when everyone knows that only about 10 
corporations get 40 percent of the foreign 
tax credit?” ‘The distinguished senior 
Senator from Oklahoma did not cite an 
example. I did not ask him to do so. 
Most of us know who those corporations 
are. I say they are already receiving un- 
due tax favoritism. Why, on June l, 
1960, must we rush in and give another 
$20 million of tax relief without any 
showing of hardship or inequity? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Tennessee made a statement that 
the bill was opposed by the Treasury and 
by the administration. Does he know 
that the objections of the Treasury and 
the administration to the bill were re- 
moved by the Committee on Finance in 
the amendments which were adopted by 
the committee, and that in this form the 
Treasury has no objection to the bill? 

Mr. GORE. I am aware that the Sen- 
ate committee—partly, if I may be so 
immodest as to suggest it, as a result of 
my efforts, and partly as a result of the 
efforts of the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana—greatly improved 
the bill. I am not certain that the pro- 
visions we adopted were supported by 
the Treasury, but I do not believe the 
Treasury opposed them. I am not aware 
that all the provisions to which the 
Treasury objected have been removed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
Senator from Tennessee wil find that the 
only amendments which the committee 
adopted were those recommended by the 
Treasury. They were the amendments 
which caused the Treasury to feel that in 
the present form the Treasury would 
have no objection. 

Mr. GORE. I was not aware that the 
Treasury had recommended the passage 
of the pending bill. It may be that we 
have sufficiently fumigated the bill or 
reduced it until they are not vigorously 
opposing it. It may be that the Treas- 
ury is not opposing the bill at all. How- 
ever, I have not been advised that the 
Treasury has recommended the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I asked the 
Senator from Tennessee if he knew that 
the Treasury amendments were intended 
to prevent anyone who takes advantage 
of the averaging process from having the 
opportunity to carry forward a tax credit 
he had not used in the past. That is 
where the Senator’s figure of $20 million 
came from. That is why the committee 
adopted the amendments. The result is 
that the $20 million figure is now in error, 
as was the Senator’s previous statement ~ 
that the administration was opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. GORE. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. The original bill as it passed the 
House and as it came to the committee 
would have provided tax relief in the 
estimated amount, as I recall, of from $20 
million to $40 million. 
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The amendments which the Senate 
committee adopted reduced the amount 
of the tax benefit to $15 million to $20 
million. I approve of those amend- 
ments. I am proud to say that the Sen- 
ate yesterday adopted two amendments 
which I offered t) improve the bill. But 
even with the committee amendments 
and the amendments which I offered, it 
is still bad legislation. It still repre- 
sents tax relief which is unjustified by a 
showing of hardship by one single tax- 
payer. Why do we do it, I ask? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator be- 
lieves that a corporation which is paying 
a 65-percent tax as compared with the 
52-percent tax paid by other American 
corporations is not suffering a hardship. 

Mr. GORE. I shall not presume that 
a foreign country has an unjust tax pro- 
vision, whether that country be Great 
Britain, West Germany, or any other 
nation. Their means, their method of 
determining tax liability may vary 
greatly from the standards of the United 
States. I am not willing to rush to the 
conclusion that because some foreign 
country has a given rate, the tax actually 
is an unfair tax, because the deductions 
taken, the expenses allowed, the contri- 
butions, the various means of determin- 
ing net profit to which the applicable 
rate would apply, may vary, as I say, 
greatly from our own. So I would not 
want to rush hastily to conclusions in 
that respect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Certainly 
the Senator would be willing to concede 
that when a corporation is taxed at a 
much higher rate than the rate at which 
it is taxed in this country, the corpora- 
tion is subjected to a hardship when its 
corporate income is taxed again on top 
of a tax which is very much higher than 
that which the United States itself 
levies. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana has seen certain tax returns exhib- 
ited by committee officials in executive 
session, the same as I have. This is a 
question which needs debate and study. 
Yet it is proposed that we deal with it 
without having the benefit of the study; 
it is proposed that we increase the bene- 
fits, without a showing of hardship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fone 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion to recommit. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CiarK], the Senator from North 
Carolina {[Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senators from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt and Mr. SparKMAN], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
Nuson], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. McCarty], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLetian], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEpy], the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CuiarK,] the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovctas] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If present 
and voting the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[No. 204] 

YEAS—24 
Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Bartiett Gore Mansfield 
Byrd, W. Va. Gruening Monroney 
Cannon Humphrey Muskie 
Carroll Jackson Proxmire 
Church Kefauver Yarborough 
Dodd Lausche Young, N. Dak. 
Engle Long, Hawaii Young, Ohio 

NAYS—58 
Allott Ellender Martin 
Anderson Fong Morton 
Beall Frear Mundt 
Bennett Goldwater Prouty 
Bible Green Randolph 
Bridges Hartke Robertson 
Brunsdale Hayden Russell 
Bush Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Butler Holland Schoeppel 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Scott 
Capehart Javits Smathers 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Smith 
Case, N.J. Johnston, S.C. Stennis 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Talmadge 
Cooper Keating Thurmond 
Cotton Kerr Wiley 
Curtis Kuchel Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Long, La. Williams, N.J. 
Dworshak Lusk 
Eastland McGee 

NOT VOTING—18 

Chavez Hill Moss 
Clark Kennedy Murray 
Douglas McCarthy O'Mahoney 
Ervin McClellan Pastore 
Hart Magnuson Sparkman 
Hennings Morse Symington 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have two 
other amendments to offer. 

Let me say to the majority leader and 
to the minority leader, as well as to other 
Members of the Senate, that I appre- 
ciate the consideration which has been 
given to the amendments I have offered 
and to the motion I have made. I shall 
not ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
two additional amendments I shall offer. 
I shall offer the amendments and speak 
briefly, but shall not request a yea-and- 
nay vote, so insofar as the junior Sena- 
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tor from Tennessee is concerned, the 
fight is over. 

Mr. President, I offer my amendment 
designated “5-26-—60-B.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerkK. At the end of the 
bill, it is proposed to add a new section as 
follows: 

Sec. 6. Sections 921 and 922 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to Western 
Hemisphere trade corporations) are hereby 
repealed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is diffi- 
cult to find any tax expert, tax authority, 
or student of revenue measures and the 
history of equitable taxation who wil] 
seek to justify the Western Hemisphere 
Trade Act preference. 

This amendment would repeal a pro- 
vision of law which represents a gross in- 
equity and which is something of an ac- 
cident of history. Here again, these 
accidents, if they benefit some special 
interests, seem awfully hard to repeal. 

In 1942 the revenue bill for that year, 
after it had passed the House, was 
amended in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to give a tax advantage to certain 
U.S. corporations doing business in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Several witnesses came before the Fi- 
nance Committee and testified to the 
effect that the high wartime tax rates 
would put them out of business in Latin 
America. According to experts in this 
field, the main beneficiaries of this re- 
quested gift were a mining company in 
Bolivia, a telephone company in Argen- 
tina, and a railway company in Central 
America. 

These companies have continued to 
enjoy their favored tax position, along 
with other companies which have been 
able to qualify. Qualification has, in 
fact, been made easier by changes ac- 
complished in the 1954 code. 

Senators will recall that the Congress 
in 1954 enacted what was called a tax 
reform measure. The many loopholes, 
favoritisms, and inequities resulting 
from that 1954 act have come to the 
attention of Senators. 

I misspoke myself when I said “the 
many’’—many have, but there are many 
more with which the Congress has not 
yet dealt. 

I have stated earlier that the tax 
concession given to a favored few by the 
Western Hemisphere trade provision has 
not demonstrated any great ability to 
draw investment into Latin America. 
Furthermore, there are no indications 
that the types of investment needed and 
desired by the peoples of Latin America 
are being encouraged at all. 

Thus the argument that this provision 
serves either the foreign policy objectives 
or the economic interests of the United 
States is particularly void of merit. 

The only thing really accomplished by 
these various tax concessions is the erod- 
ing away of our tax base. If we can re- 
store our tax base, rates can easily be 
lowered for all and we can begin to think 
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in terms of specific inducements which 
will send the types of enterprises needed 
by underdeveloped areas into the places 
where they are needed. 

I think this provision of law is espe- 
cially unjustified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I will 
detain the Senate only very briefly. In 
answer to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, I should like to read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 88, when 
the Senate adopted this particular pro- 
vision. The following statement was 
made by the very able and distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
former Senator Walter George, at the 
time the Senate adopted the provision: 

Our American corporations trading in for- 
eign countries within the Western Hemi- 
sphere are placed at a considerable disad- 
vantage with corporations organized under 
the laws of other countries. In the case of 
corporations organized under the laws of 
other countries, there is no tax levied by 
the home country. In the case of our cor- 
porations, we subject them to the full Amer- 
ican tax, with credit for the taxes paid to 
the foreign country. 

To alleviate this situation somewhat, and 
to encourage our American corporations in 
doing business in the Western Hemisphere, 
we have provided that such corporations 
shall be relieved from the surtax if 95 per- 
cent of their income is from sources outside 
of the United States and if 90 percent of their 
income is from the active conduct of a trade 


or business. 


Mr. President, there is one eminent 
authority who thought this was a good 
provision. 

To disagree respectfully with my able 
colleague from Tennessee, I do not know 
of any authority other than my friend 
from Tennessee who has come in to com- 
plain about this provision being a par- 
ticular inequity. All of us have for 
many years talked on this floor and else- 
where about the need with respect to the 
Western Hemisphere to develop a pro- 
gram of trade, not aid. According to all 
the talk, we were going to diminish the 
amount of money we gave to the Latin 
American countries and to other under- 
developed countries. We were going to 
diminish the amounts given in the form 
of grants and technical assistance by do- 
ing more business with those countries. 

Mr. President, this Western Hemi- 
sphere Trade Corporation Act has done 
that. In 1944, when the program first 
got under way, we had fewer than 200 
American-owned corporations doing 
business in the Western Hemisphere out- 
side the United States, and today we have 
over 1,000. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to my able colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that in 1954 the House of Representa- 
tives, with the support of the Eisenhower 
administration, passed and sent to the 
Senate a proposal to make a similar ad- 
jJustment to give a similar tax considera- 
tion to American investors in every for- 
eign country all over the world? 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was the 
Senate Finance Committee which turned 
down that proposal. That was a part of 
the big program to place an emphasis 
upon trade, not aid. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. Since the Senator has re- 
ferred to the action in 1954, and the 
speech by the late distinguished Senator 
George, I should like to suggest that the 
Senate Committee on Finance at that 
time considered extending this tax favor 
to U.S. corporations doing business in 
Europe. That proposal failed by only 
one vote. The distinguished present 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], cast the de- 
ciding vote. 

The Senator has said that there are a 
thousand U.S. corporations doing busi- 
ness in the Western Hemisphere outside 
the United States. The Senator perhaps 
would be surprised to learn how many of 
those are in Panama. If the Senator 
can give some good reason why a cor- 
poration doing business in Panama or 
Bolivia should pay less taxes to the U.S. 
Government than it would if doing busi- 
ness in England, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee would be most interested to 
hear it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. During World War 
II, the supply of manganese and other 
vital materials was cut off from the Far 
East. We needed those materials to op- 
erate our war machinery, and we turned 
to Latin America in order to get them. 

Today we find the businessmen of West 
Germany, of Great Britain, and of 
France, who are now doing business in 
Latin America, do not have to pay any 
taxes whatsoever at home. If they pay 
a tax in any one of the Latin American 
countries, they are not required to pay 
a tax back home. 

Today the Latin American market is 
beginning to slip away from our country, 
and as a result the strategic materials 
which we need are moving in a channel 
toward Europe and away from us. 

I think it is important, not only to our 
national defense, but also to our business 
community in the United States that we 
continue to invest in Latin America. Not 
only will this continue the flow of stra- 
tegic materials, but at the same time it 
will help the exporters of the machinery 
which we make here for the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, refrigerators, and 
products of that nature, and which we 
sell to the countries of Latin America. 

All of these Western Hemisphere 
trading corporations are not concen- 
trated in Panama. It is true that there 
are some there, but one cannot travel to 
Bolivia, as the Senator from Iowa has 
done; one cannot travel to Argentina, to 
Chile, and all the other countries of 
South America without finding Ameri- 
can corporations doing business in those 
countries too. 

What happens when they do business 
in those countries? They purchase 
goods and machinery from the United 
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States. They do not go to Europe. They 
buy the things which they need pri- 
marily from the United States. This 
is an avenue of trade for us. 

The Senator says, “Let us cut them 
off. Let us not give them this relief and 
we will pick up $100 million for the 
Treasury.” We might do that, but we 
shall lose the 38-percent tax which we 
are now receiving. We will see capital 
exported down there. The companies 
will be formed on a local basis. We shall 
then collect no tax at all. 

West Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
and the Soviet Union are subsidizing 
their businesses in those areas, putting 
up the necessary money, extending long 
credit terms, and in general making it 
very difficult for our people. We must 
either have a provision such as the one 
under consideration or we must pull the 
shade down and mark off all the Western 
Hemisphere. We must then write it off 
and say we shall build Fortress America, 
but this time it will be economic Fortress 
America. 

Mr. President, I think we have estab- 
lished the principle that the best thing 
we can do for these areas is to trade with 
them. One of the principal reasons why 
the trade between Latin America and 
the United States has continued in 
recent years in the face of outside com- 
petition is that we had this Western 
Hemisphere trade corporation tax of 38 
percent. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida has made an elo- 
quent speech in favor of international 
trade. The question I raise is not one 
of international trade; it is a question 
of tax havens, of unjustified tax favors. 
I again ask the able Senator the ques- 
tion which he has not yet answered: 
Why should a US. corporation be per- 
mitted to do business in Panama, where 
there is not enormous economic develop- 
ment, and pay a tax of 38 percent in- 
stead of the 52 percent that all other 
corporations outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere must pay? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The reason we at- 
tempt to do so is to keep the Panama- 
nians, who are very important to us, 
somewhat on our side. We will be able to 
have some American businesses there 
which will order goods from manufac- 
turing concerns in Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, which will benefit the people of 
Tennessee and at the same time intro- 
duce into Panama American-made goods 
and American-made machinery to their 
benefit as well as to ours. 

That policy is not limited to Panama. 
It applies all over the area. I believe it 
has been one of the most effective in- 
struments we have thus far been able to 
devise to help develop better relation- 
ships and at the same time increase 
trade. 

If the Senator wishes to extend this 
philosophy to other areas of the globe, of 
course he can offer an amendment to do 
so. 

We have depreciation on machinery to 
encourage people to buy new machinery. 


be 
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We have all kinds of overall tax incen- 
tives. One might ask why should we 
have one rate for one piece of machinery 
and a different rate for another. I do 
not know. We continually argue about 
such questions. We have incentives to 
encourage our people to build plants, to 
buy machinery, and to do those things 
which keep the economic wheels of the 
Nation turning. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent——_ 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield first to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Was it not 
the attitude of some of us who thought 
it was not best to extend this provision 
to other countries that our hemisphere 
was the area in which we particularly de- 
sired to stay ahead of the Russians, the 
Germans, the British, and the other for- 
eign countries, and that in the Western 
Hemisphere we would most prefer Amer- 
ica to be strong so far as her foreign 
investments were concerned because that 
area of the world is closest to us? Is it 
not true that the West Germans, the 
English, and some other European coun- 
tries are already making various con- 
cessions taxwise to their companies to 
aid them to penetrate and to push Amer- 
ica out of this market? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct, and to a certain extent 
they are doing so. From 1958 to 1959 
our percentage of trade in Latin Amer- 
ica dropped 14.2 percent, partly because 
West Germany, Britain, Italy, France, 
and other countries, are making it pos- 
sible for their firms to extend such liberal 
credit terms that our people were having 
a very difficult time competing. If we 
wish to sink finally and absolutely the 
trade we still have and much of the 
influence we have, then, of course, we 
ae repeal this particular section of the 
aw. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to my able friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wonder if the Senator 
seriously and upon careful consideration 
wishes to advocate the notion that we 
must give tax concessions and favors to 
U.S. corporations in order to keep the 
friendship of Panama? That is about 
the thinnest argument I have heard ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is the 
one who keeps referring to Panama. He 
seems to forget that there are 19 other 
countries in Latin America. He is the 
one who keeps bringing the debate back 
to Panama in order to make his argu- 
ment sound a little better. The Senator 
has heard of Brazil, which is bigger than 
all the United States, not including 
Alaska, and that is just one country. 
Surely he has heard of Argentina. 
Surely he has been reading of Chile. 

Let us not limit the discussion to the 
country of Panama. I have not talked 
about Panama. It is a very important 
country for us. We have the Panama 
Canal there. We do not want to have 


those people turned against us. 
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Mr. President, it is much cheaper for 
the United States to have a business 
transaction with those people than to cut 
off all benefits and then have to come 
here on another day and say they are 
undeveloped and we must send them 
more money, more technicians, more 
provisions to keep them alive, to provide 
a housing program for them. This ac- 
tion is much better, much cheaper in the 
long run, and much more permanent 
than is a foreign aid program. If we 
hope to get away from a big foreign aid 
program in this area, which everyone 
agrees is essential, we had better act to 
assist, not harm, our businessmen before 
they are completely run out by the West 
Germans, the Italians, the British, and 
all the rest. 

Mr. GORE. Has the Senator run out 
of breath? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes; out of breath, 
but not out of ideas. 

Mr. GORE. It was not the junior 
Senator from Tennessee who mentioned 
the importance of this alliance with 
Panama. It was the junior Senator 
from Florida who said that we must con- 
tinue these tax favors, in order to keep 
the friendship of the Panamanians. It 
sounded to me as though this were an- 
other western NATO, or something. The 
tax favor program does not aid Panama. 
Let us not make any such mistake as 
that. This tax favor aids U.S. corpora- 
tions, not the countries involved. Let 
us remember that. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does not the Sen- 
ator think local countries collect taxes 
from American concerns doing business 
there? 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator is again 
referring to Panama, the answer is “No.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. In Argentina and 
in Chile. I am willing to forget Pana- 
ma. I was willing to forget it a moment 
ago. If the Senator wishes to base his 
argument on Panama, which is one of 
the smallest countries in the area, of 
course the Senator knows what he is 
doing. However, that argument is only 
as wide as Panama is, compared with the 
other countries in Latin America. 

Mr. GORE. I am very happy if I 
have provided a springboard for the Sen- 
ator from Florida, whether wise or un- 
wise. I must say, in any event, that he 
went off the deep end headfirst. 

Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from Tenenssee. 

Mr. GORE. As an illustration that 
tax favors for foreign investment do not 
govern the amount of the investment, I 
wish to cite the fact that whereas the 52 
percent rate applies to corporate profits 
earned in Western Europe, and the 38- 
percent rate applies to profits earned in 
the Western Hemisphere, from 1950 to 
1959 U.S. private investment in Western 
Europe increased 135 percent, whereas 
it increased only 92 percent in Latin 
America. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I believe the explanation of those 
statistics is easy. When we consider all 
the travel that takes place between the 
United States and Europe, we see a ready 
explanation of those statistics. Every- 
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one likes to go to Europe. By compari- 
son, very few persons travel to South 
America. One of the reasons why the 
corporations went to Europe was to take 
advantage of the Marshall plan and 
other big aid programs. They used our 
own aid program to set up compenies in 
Germany and in Britain and in France, 
and they did business in large amounts, 
They got a double benefit. Most of the 
large companies in the United States 
have done this. Certainly all the auto- 
mobile companies have done it. They 
do not move into underdeveloped areas 
because the markets in such areas are 
not big enough to take such enormous 
investments. The fact that there has 
been any increase in the amount of pri- 
vate investment moving from the United 
States into Latin America—and it is al- 
most 100 percent in the last 20 years—is 
testimony to the fact that this kind of 
legislation does get people to go in and 
help develop these areas, so that later we 
do not have to put them on the list for 
a foreign aid program, because they are 
backward or illiterate or underdeveloped. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has just 
met himself coming back. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If I have, I will 
shake hands with myself and enjoy it. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will do 
that, I will desist. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall say only a few words about 
the pending amendment. The Senator 
from Tennessee first offered a proposal 
which would have completely eliminated 
the foreign tax credit. This would have 
meant so large an increase in the taxes 
of American companies doing business 
in foreign countries, and that their net 
income after taxes would have been cut 
to one-half, placing them at a very seri- 
ous and almost impossible competitive 
disadvantage with investors from other 
foreign countries doing business in these 
countries. The amendment was defeated 
by the Senate. 

Having tried completely to eliminate 
the foreign tax credit, he now proceeds 
to propose to raise the tax rate on West- 
ern Hemisphere companies from 38 per- 
cent to 52 percent. 

Our experience shows what can be 
expected if we do that. In the first 
place, when we raise the American tax 
rate from 38 percent to 52 percent, the 
American company is entitled to a tax 
credit for what it pays in foreign lands. 
Our experience in the Near East shows 
that foreign countries very promptly 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
raise their tax rate up to the American 
tax rate, because the effect on the Amer- 
ican company is the same whether the 
American Government or the foreign 
country collects the tax. If we adopted 
the Senator’s amendment we could ex- 
pect that in short order, almost over- 
night, all the companies trading in the 
Western Hemisphere would have their 
taxes raised to 52 percent. 

That would mean more taxes collected 
from Americans by foreign countries, 
and not 1 cent of additional revenue for 
this country. In fact, that result would 
mean less revenue to this country, be- 
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cause whereas Americans would have 
peen bringing back 62 cents out of every 
dollar by declaring dividends and having 
dividends taxed to their personal ac- 
count by the U.S. Government, they 
would be in a position to bring back 
48 cents as against a present 62 cents to 
be taxed by the American Government. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If we follow the Senator’s 
argument to its logical conclusion, we 
should reduce the rate to nothing. There 
would be many more dividends paid. If 
this argument is sound, we ought to re- 
duce the rate to 20 percent, then to 10 
percent, and then abolish the tax. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why not to 
zero? That is what is done in most 
countries, to begin with. There is some 
merit to that suggestion. A majority of 
countries do not tax the companies at all 
on the income which the companies 
make in their dealings in a foreign 


country. 
Mr. GORE. I know that some persons 
advocate that. I resist it. An Amer- 


ican citizen is subject to the applicable 
tax rates on the income he earns, wher- 
ever it is earned. That is written into 
the American tradition and into the 
American law. The favoritism shown to 
corporations doing business in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, in my opinion, is a par- 
tial violation of that principle. But if 
the argument which the able Senator 
from Louisiana has advanced is good, it 
would be a good thing to make the rate 
zero. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has made his posi- 
tion clear; he believes every American 
company doing business in a foreign 
land is favored, even though every other 
nation on earth is more favorable to 
those companies than is the United 
States. If we are a culprit; if we are 
doing evil or wrong by giving the tax 
treatment we do to American companies 
which do business in foreign lands, then 
we are still holier than anyone else. To 
follow the logic of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, if what we are doing is wrong, 
then we are less wrong than anybody 
else. 

Mr. GORE. I was following the Sen- 
ator’s argument; now the Senator is fol- 
lowing mine. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point is 
that it is clearly within the power of the 
foreign country where an American 
company has its investment to tax the 
company 100 percent. If they want to, 
they can tax the company 105 percent. 
What will we do with the bit which is 
left? The decision was, with regard to 
Western Hemisphere corporations, to 
try to give them a tax treatment which 
would not place them too badly at a dis- 
advantage with the British, the Ger- 
mans, the Italians, and everyone else 
doing business in competition with them 
in the same area. Taxwise, Americans 
trading south of our border are not 
treated as well as anybody else. They 
are subject to a 38-percent rate. But if 
the amendment which the Senator has 
offered is correct, and all the foreign 
countries increase the tax on American 
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investments, we will still not get any- 
thing more from them. 

In Saudi Arabia, where Americans are 
subjected to a greater tax, the foreign 
country simply raises its own tax to get 
for its treasury what would have gone 
into the United States Treasury. 

The situation has happened time and 
again. This amendment would be a 
great inducement for American compa- 
nies to sever their connections with this 
country. Then instead of being domes- 
tically owned corporations, they would 
simply convert themselves into com- 
pletely foreign corporations, become 
American stockholders of foreign cor- 
porations, and not owe the tax at all. 
The only time they would pay any tax 
would be when they brought the money 
back into the United States. 

Furthermore, if we place American 
companies at any greater disadvantage, 
competitively, with foreign corporations, 
European companies operating in the 
same area will succeed in driving Amer- 
ican companies out of that area, and 
then the United States will receive no 
revenue at all. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Florida quoted the late chairman of the 
Committee on Finance to the effect that 
this special rate was voted for United 
States corporations doing business in the 
Western Hemisphere because of wartime 
conditions. Those conditions do not now 
prevail. The reason for this special 
favoritism no longer exists. But like all 
favors, when benefits become vested, it 
is difficult to remove them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did I cor- 
rectly understand the Senator to quote 
someone to the effect that this law was 
enacted as a wartime measure? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Tennessee referred to it. I did not recol- 
lect it at that time. To the best of my 
recollection, there was nothing in the 
statement by Senator George to the ef- 
fect that this provision had anything to 
do with the war. I do not recall that it 
did. However, I have sent for that 
statement, and will verify it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore!l. 

The amendment was rejected 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer my 
amendment designated ‘“5-26-60—C”’ 
and ask unanimous consent that it not 
be read, but that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Computation of foreign tax credit. 

“(a) ENTIRE AMOUNT OF FOREIGN Tax To 
Be TAKEN INTO AccouNT.—So much of par- 
agraph (1) of section 902(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to applicable 
rules for computing credit for corporate 
shareholder in foreign corporation) as pre- 
cedes the semicolon is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“*(1) The term ‘accumulated profits’’, 
when used in this section in reference to a 
foreign corporation, means the amount of 
its gains, profits, or income computed with- 
out reduction by the amount of the income, 
war profits, and excess profits taxes imposed 
on or with respect to such profits or in- 
come.’ 

“(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTs.—Subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of section 902 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 are each 
amended by striking out ‘which the amount 
of such dividends bears to the amount of 
such accumulated profits’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘which the amount of such div- 
idends (determined without regard to sub- 
section (e)) bears to the amount of such 
accumulated profits in excess of such in- 
come, war profits, and excess profits taxes.’ 

“(c) Section 902 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

““*(e) AMOUNT INCLUDIBLE In Gross IN- 
coME.—If a domestic corporation chooses to 
have the benefits of this subpart for any 
taxable year, an amount equal to the taxes 
deemed to be paid under this section shall 
be treated for purposes of this title as a 
dividend received by such corporation from 
the foreign corporation.’ 

‘"(d) Section 861(a) (2) (B) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to dividends 
from foreign corporations as income from 
sources within the United States) is 
amended by striking out ‘; but dividends 
from a foreign corporation shall, for pur- 
poses of subpart A of part III (relating to 
foreign tax credit), be treated as income 
from sources without the United States to 
the extent exceeding the amount of the de- 
duction allowable under section 245 in re- 
spect of such dividends’. 

“(e) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1960.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ferred to the fact that the foreign tax 
credit affects different corporations in 
different ways, according to the organ- 
ization of the foreign operating arm. 
One of the ways in which this variation 
occurs is in the change of effective rate 
of the U.S. tax in the case of subsidiaries. 
The rate finally applicable to the earn- 
ings of subsidiaries, if and when such 
earnings are taxable at all, may be as 
low as 40 percent. 

This favorable tax rate for the earn- 
ings of subsidiaries has come about, Iam 
sure, not by design but as a result of a 
mistake in drafting. 

Section 902(c) (1) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 states: 

The term “accumulated profits,” when used 
in this section in reference to a foreign cor- 
poration, means the amount of its gains, 
profits, or income in excess of the income, 
war profits, and excess profits taxes imposed 
on or with respect to such profits or income. 


As a result of this wording, the foreign 
tax is credited against the U.S. tax on 
the earnings of the company, less the 
amount of the foreign tax paid. This 
gives, in effect, both a deduction and a 
credit. 

Let me illustrate mathematically what 
this means. Suppose a foreign subsid- 
iary earns $100 and pays a foreign in- 
come tax on those earnings in the 
amount of $20. Let us suppose, further, 
that the entire $80 is then paid in divi- 
dends to the parent corporation. This 
parent corporation then gets a credit for 
$16 foreign tax against the U.S. tax. As- 
suming a 52-percent tax rate for this 
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company, then, it ends by paying a 
U.S. tax of $25.60 on the $80 received 
from its foreign subsidiary. 

If the income subject to tax had been 
computed properly, as it is in the case 
of a branch, rather than a subsidiary, 
the U.S. tax would have been $32—that 
is, $52 due the United States on its $100 
of income, less the $20 in foreign taxes 
for which it receives credit. 

The law was drafted in this way in 
1918; and, although no justification 
exists, all efforts to change the law have 
been resisted. In effect, the United 
States company, in the case of a foreign 
subsidiary, gets both a deduction and a 
credit for its foreign taxes. 

My amendment would eliminate this 
extra loophole, this bonus loophole. The 
substance of this amendment was to 
have been part of the Boggs bill, as I 
understand; and the Ways and Means 
Committee, in a press release dated Au- 
gust 19, 1959, so indicated. It is not a 
part of the bill now pending in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 

I see no logic in taxing a branch at 
one rate and a subsidiary at another. 

Subsidiaries already get a tremendous 
advantage in being able to use their 
U.S. tax liability as, in effect, an in- 
terest-free loan for further foreign ex- 
pansion. 

I fail to see their need for further con- 
cessions in the amount of their tax lia- 
bility at such time as they may pay 
dividends to the parent U.S. corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. President, it has been stated that 
this amendment is controversial. Of 
course, whenever one offers an amend- 
ment to remove a benefit to which some- 
one is not entitled, it is likely to be con- 
troversial—at least, from the standpoint 
of the beneficiaries. 

This benefit seems to me to be par- 
ticularly unmeritorious. I cannot 
justify the single benefit, let alone the 
double benefit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GEE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. {Putting the 
question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
garg and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill (H.R. 10087) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
recent letter to the editor of the New 
York Times presents some very sound 
ideas on financing health care for older 
people through the social security mecha- 
nism. In this letter, Nathaniel Minkoff, 
secretary-treasurer of the Dressmakers 
Joint Council of New York, advocates 
legislation along the lines of the Forand 
bill. 

As a sponsor of similar legislation in 
the Senate, I commend this letter to the 
attention of my colleagues and I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
the New York Times of May 30 be 
printed at this point in the CoNncREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


HEALTH CARE FOR AGED—VALUE OF FORAND 
BILL IN PROVIDING NECESSARY AID STRESSED 


To the EpiTor OF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

J. F. Follman, Jr., writes in your issue of 
May 19 that at two public meetings in which 
he participated on the problems of medical 
care for the aged he found that “at neither 
meeting did a single older person display 
any interest in the Federal proposals.” 

It is amazing, to say the least, that the 
citizenry of a neighboring State like Con- 
necticut should evince no interest in an 
issue which brought almost 20,000 persons 
to Madison Square Garden on the rainy 
afternoon of May 18, and at which all dem- 
onstrated an overwhelming interest in the 
subject of health protection. 

FPactually, Americans over 65 years of age 
now number over 16 million, with an in- 
crease of 1 million every 3 years. Sixty per- 
cent of these citizens have incomes of less 
than 1,000 a year, and of the remainder, 20 
percent receive between $1,000 and $2,000, 
and only about 4 percent receive incomes of 
$5,000 or over. And, what is most shocking 
to contemplate, approximately 40 percent 
have liquid assets of only $200 or less, 
according to a recent report of the USS. 
Senate Committee on Problems of the Aged. 


CAMPAIGN ISSUE 


Is it any wonder that no legislation re- 
cently proposed has no profoundly stirred 
the imagination of the public as did the 
Forand bill? Surely, the negative opposition 
of the American Medical Association and the 
private insurance companies will not suffice. 
A positive, constructive program of medical 
care of the aged represents the No. 1 issue 
in the forthcoming campaign and the lines 
are being drawn between those favoring an 
extension of the present social security sys- 
tem and those supporting a so-called volun- 
tary system of protection. 

It is clear from the above authentic statis- 
tics that only about 4 percent of the 16 mil- 
lion aged persons having incomes of $5,000 
or more can enjoy the luxury of voluntary 
premium-paying health insurance. The al- 
most 80 percent who have incomes of less 
than $2,000 a year are in no position to pay 
for such medical costs out of their meager 
income. 
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Under the provisions of the Forand bi} 

e aged beneficiaries now under socia} 
security would receive payment for 60 days 
of hospital care, up to 120 days in an ap- 
proved nursing home, and necessary surgery 
for those in need. The total costs of such 
& program, estimated at $994 million (mostly 
for hospital care) would be met through an 
increase in the payroll tax of one-fourth of 
1 percent by both employee and employer, 
expected to produce about $1 billion. Ina 
word, not a single dollar need be charged to 
the budget of the U.S. Government, the 
overall costs being met by the vast working 
population of our Nation. 

Surely a country which has reached a 
peak of production reflected in a $500 billion 
gross national product can extend protec- 
tion to those millions of aged Americans 
whose lifelong toil has made this fabulous 
wealth possible. 

NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dressmakers Joint 
Council. 
New York, May 20, 1960. 





BORIS PASTERNAK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there are a number of blustering voices 
coming out of the Soviet Union these 
days, but I sense that historians 100 
years hence will all but have forgotten 
the blustering voices and will remember 
a voice that was stilled a few days ago, 
that of Boris Pasternak. 

Boris Pasternak represented all that 
was most majestic and beautiful in the 
soul of Mother Russia. It is one of the 
tragedies of our age that the country he 
loved so deeply rejected him. And yet 
Boris Pasternak belonged to all of hu- 
manity. There is a soaring and pure 
quality to the following quote from “Doc- 
tor Zhivago”’: 

If the beast who sleeps in man could be 
held down by threats—any kind of threat, 
whether of jail or retribution after death— 
then the highest emblem of humanity 
would be the lion tamer in the circus with 
his whip, not the prophet who sacrificed 
himself. But don’t you see, that is just the 
point—what has for centuries raised man 
above the beast is not the cudgel, but an 
inward music: the irresistible power of un- 
armed truth, the powerful attraction of its 
example. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that eulogizing editorials in the 
Washington Post and New York Times 
of June 1 be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 1, 1960] 


Boris PASTERNAK 


Boris Pasternak was one of the few giants 
of 20th-century literature. Long ago the 
beauty of his poetry and of his translations 
of Shakespeare had established him as one 
of the immortals of Russian literature, 4 
worthy member of the group whose earlier 
representatives included such figures as 
Pushkin, Turgenev, Dostroievski and Tolstoy. 
But the poet’s work peculiarly resists trans- 
lation, its beauty and imagery being bound 
refractorily with the music, cadence, and 
history of a particular language. So it was 
not until “Doctor Zhivago,” a novel that 
could be translated with relative ease, that 
the full dimensions of Pasternak’s genius 
became known to all the world. 
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Future generations of Russians will learn 
with shame that the last years of this man’s 
life were spent in disgrace on the soil of the 
native land he loved so deeply. They will 
see in the confrontation between Pasternak 
and Khrushchev, when the former was 
awarded the Nobel Prize, the confrontation 
of two great forces in Russian history. 
Pasternak represented the humanistic tra- 
dition of the Russian intelligentsia who have 
always striven for the freedom of the in- 
dividual human soul. Khrushchev repre- 
sented then and represents now the tradi- 
tion of the oppressors who have sought so 
often in the cruel Russian history to keep 
that talented and great people in a state 
of physical, intellectual, and spiritual serf- 
dom. But the Khrushchevs have come and 
gone over the centuries, while the work of 
the Pasternaks has lived on, ever green and 
yital, reinspiring each new generation to 
continue the battle that must ultimately 
end in the victory of the human spirit, in 
Russia as throughout the rest of the world. 


[From the Washington Post, June 1, 1960] 
Boris PASTERNAK 


The world is now a grimmer and silenter 
place because a rare voice has been stilled. 
In 3 short years, Boris Pasternak emerged 
from darkness to become the most contro- 
versial man in the Soviet Union and one of 
the world’s best known writers. The saddest 
aspect of his death at 70 is that it came 
before a reconciliation with a country that 
he loved too much to leave—despite the 
bluntest suggestions that he do so. 

As a writer, Pasternak was in the great 
tradition of Tolstoy, Dostoievski, and Tur- 
genev; he was perhaps the last in the line. 
His poetry is inevitably robbed of luster by 
translation, but his great novel “Doctor 
Zhivago” has sufficient power, despite struc- 
tural inadequacies, to burst the mold of lan- 
guage and the confines of country. “My 
novel was not intended to be a political pam- 
phiet,” Pasternak insisted. “I wanted to 
show life as it is, in all its wealth and in- 
tensity.” His purpose was to avoid the 
tarnish of politics by dealing with the pro- 
founder universe of good and evil and life 
and death. “Doctor Zhivago” is not so much 
a critique of Soviet communism as it is a 
deeply moving religious testament. 

He succeeded so well that he earned a 
Nobel prize and the enmity of the mediocre 
hacks in Moscow who. grind out ideological 
tracts. In Stalin’s time he would have been 
vaporized for his audacity; in Khrushchev’s 
Russia he was merely ostracized. The cour- 
age and dignity with which he bore his 
ordeal made Pasternak—to use the trite 
word—a symbol. But he was a symbol of 
more than anticommunism; his life was wit- 
ness to the transcendence of conscience over 
all smelly little orthodoxies imposed by either 
left or right. 

Pasternak will endure as a patron to all 
artists who wish to impart an inner vision 
without checking first with a commissar or 
congressional committee. It is in this sense 
that Pasternak probably would wish most to 
be remembered. 





FREE TELEVISION TIME TO PRESI- 
DENTIAL NOMINEES 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Ed- 
ward P. Morgan of the American Broad- 
casting Co., recently gave an eloquent 
commentary on the pending bill to re- 
quire television networks to furnish free 
Prime time once a week for 8 weeks be- 
fore the election to the two principal 
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presidential nominees. Mr. Morgan con- 
cluded his commentary by saying: 

When the chains—and the listeners— 
realize that a meaningful discussion of dis- 
armament might possibly be as important as 
@ deodorant commercial, that will be the 
day. 


I ask unanimous consent that Edward 
P. Morgan’s commentary of May 17 be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast text was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENTARY BY EDWARD P. MorGAN 


In one way or another, the pile of frustra- 
tion that summit hopes have been reduced 
to in Paris will poke its way into the 1960 
presidential campaign. It will be only one 
of a number of issues. How well will we 
come to understand these basic questions, 
how thoroughly will we get to know the can- 
didates discussing them? The answer is: 
neither well nor thoroughly enough unless 
some major changes are made in the slick, 
gimmick, and costly methods of campaign- 
ing. 

All but drowned out by the rumbling 
crumbling of summit conference plans, a 
Senate subcommittee got off to a dignified, 
dispassionate start yesterday with hearings 
on legislation to aim more light and less 
heat on the presidential race. The first wit- 
ness was Adlai Stevenson who supported a 
bill to require all television networks to fur- 
nish free prime time once a week for 8 weeks 
before the election to the two principal 
presidential nominees. 

“I doubt,” Stevenson testified, “if ever be- 
fore in history have so many men and 
women, living over so wide an area, been 
expected to participate in choosing from 
among men they don’t know, two national 
leaders to whom they will entrust such 4 
large measure of their destiny. I doubt 
further if the issues with which these lead- 
ers will have to deal have ever been more 
complex and fateful.” 

To hear issues and see principals of by- 
gone campaigns, Stevenson recalled, “people 
rode all day by buggy or wagon; they waited 
for hours for the candidate’s train; they 
stood in the sun and rain and listened.” 
But today, at the height of the huckster 
era, the electorate is mobilized by such com- 
mercials as ““Vote for Dan, the man with the 
plan.” 

Stevenson conceded these were not very 
reflective times and it would be too much 
to expect a revival of such a great debate 
as his great-granddaddy, Jesse Fell, suggested 
to Lincoln and Douglas on slavery. But, he 
argued, people would listen if a serious try 
were made to get the presidential candidates 
to discuss the issues without a lot of ex- 
traneous political claptrap. His medium: 
television, the only way possible to reach 
virtually all the country’s 100 million voters. 
His format, 90 minutes or at least 60 min- 
utes a week to be divided equally between 
the Republican and Democratic nominees in 
a single program but it would not necessar- 
ily be a debate—each would discuss the 
issues he thought important and in his own 
way. 

Stevenson estimated that an hour of eve- 
ning time on all TV networks this fall may 
cost more than $6,000 a minute—a terrific 
burden on national committee exchequers, 
though an advantage to the party with the 
fatter kitty. Licensed as they are to use 
a@ public utility, the air, networks should 
be required to furnish this time as a pub- 
lic service. If this temporary sacrifice 
proved too sharp a loss in revenue—and 
Stevenson doubted that it would—he sug- 
gested the Federal Government should be 
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prepared to help foot the bill. He was leery 
of volunteered time because “such offers of 
cooperation are always made with the un- 
stated reservation that it be on the net- 
works’ own terms.” 

Today top network executives, plus a 
parade of Republican notables, from Her- 
bert Hoover to RicHarp Nixon, had their 
say before the subcommittee and the word 
was a unanimous and horrified “No” to any 
compulsory plan. With ABC to be heard 
from later, NBC and CBS said they were 
willing to offer at least 1 hour free air time 
weekly to the major presidential candidates 
this fall, preferably in a debate or discus- 
sion format; presumably to minimize the 
danger of boredom; admittedly some polit- 
ical speeches can be deadly dull. 

If the networks can indeed fill the elec- 
torate’s requirements on a voluntary basis 
then, obviously, compulsory legislation is 
not needed. But on the strength of past per- 
formance on their responsibility to the pub- 
lic, the burden of proof is on the networks. 
When the chains—and the listeners—realize 
that a meaningful discussion of disarma- 
ment might possibly be as important as a 
deodorant commercial, that will be the day. 





DANGERS CONFRONTING UNITED 
STATES IN THE CARIBBEAN AREA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on May 26 
a witness appeared before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee and in the course 
of his testimony gave evidence which 
suggests at least several serious dangers 
which may confront us in the Caribbean 
area. 

Portions of this testimony related to 
matters falling within the jurisdiction of 
agencies in the executive branch of our 
Government and with respect to which 
we felt these agencies should be imme- 
diately advised. We did advise them 
promptly and it is my understanding 
certain steps already have been taken to 
guard against the dangers which were 
disclosed by the witness who testified 
before us last Thursday. 

Agencies of our Government knowl- 
edgeable in these areas and having 
knowledge of the witness have told us 
that even where his testimony seems al- 
most incredible they believe it should be 
credited, and that the information he 
gave us should be taken as a warning. 

There is hope, I think, that at least in 
the case of what appears to be the most 
serious threat of which this witness ad- 
vised us, the dissemination of a warning 
may be sufficient to obviate the danger, 
or most of it. 

Gen. E. R. Quesada, Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, has asked 
me to release the transcript of the exec- 
utive testimony to his Agency so that it 
“may take appropriate safety precau- 
tions by notifying our personnel and the 
aircraft industry of the danger indicated 
by Mr. Whitehouse.” Because this would 
be virtually tantamount to publication, 
and since I feel that the matter is of 
general public interest, and as I believe 
that the air carriers of other nations 
should also be given warning of the dan- 
ger, I have decided, with the concurrence 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security, to make the testimony public 
simultaneously with its transmittal to 
General Quesada. 
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General Quesada’s letter to me reads 

as follows: 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1960. 
Hon. THomas J. Dopp, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dopp: It will be greatly ap- 
preciated if you will release to this Agency 
the transcript of testimony of Edward J. 
Whitehouse, which was given before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Thursday, May 26, 1960, in executive session. 

We need this information so that we may 
take appropriate safety precautions by noti- 
fying our personnel and the aircraft indus- 
try of the danger indicated by Mr. White- 
house. 

Sincerely, 
E. R. QUESaDA, 
Administrator. 


The transcript of this executive ses- 
sion testimony, may I say, will be re- 
leased to the press, by authority of the 
subcommittee, as speedily as copies can 
be made available for distribution; prob- 
ably some time tomorrow. Today I want 
to summarize, here on the floor of the 
Senate, for the information of my col- 
leagues and of the Nation, certain high- 
spots of this testimony. 

The witness who testified before us last 
Thursday was Edward J. Whitehouse, a 
native of Cuba, of British-American 
descent, who is the great, great-grandson 
of J. Henry Whitehouse, the founder of 
Whitehouse & Co., of New York City, for 
many years a well-known name in Wall 
Street. Mr. Whitehouse is a graduate of 
the Gulf Coast Military Academy in Mis- 
sissippi, and lived for several years in 
Miami Beach, Fla. He is a master pilot 
of aircraft. He became a copilot in 
Cubana Air Lines in Havana in 1942. He 
was promoted to captain in 1945. He 
later became master pilot and operated 
on the Havana-New York and Havana- 
Madrid runs. In 1952, he became direc- 
tor of the Cuban Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, a position comparable to 
that held in this country by Mr. Quesada, 
the head of our FAA. Mr. Whitehouse 
was responsible for modernizing air nav- 
igation and traffic control in Cuba. In 
connection with this project he arranged 
for training courses for Cuban traffic 
. controllers and other technicians in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Because of this 
activity, and other evidences which he 
had given through the years of being 
friendly to the United States, Mr. White- 
house was forced to resign his position in 
charge of Cuba’s civil aeronautics within 
about a month after Castro came into 
power in Cuba. 

So much for Mr. Whitehouse’s back- 
ground. Now, let me discuss what he 
told us. 

Perhaps the most important item in 
Mr. Whitehouse’s testimony was with re- 
spect to an alleged conspiracy to cause 
an air accident involving an American 
aircraft. Mr. Whitehouse gave us the 
names of two air traffic controllers in 
Cuba, operating at the Havana Interna- 
tional Airport, as the ringleaders of this 
alleged conspiracy. Their names will 


appear in the transcript which will be 
released tomorrow or Friday. They are 
not important to the warning I am giving 
today, 
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Mr. Whitehouse explained that it is 
possible to cause an air crash, or at least 
to bring about the serious danger of such 
a crash, by giving similar or identical 
instructions to two or more aircraft at a 
time when the weather is poor and 
planes are flying on instruments. Mr. 
Whitehouse told us the conspirators 
hoped to bring about a crash in this way. 
Their plan, he said, involved creating a 
malfunction of the tape recorder in the 
traffic control tower so that there would 
be no record of the instructions given, 
and so it would therefore be possible to 
make it appear that the American pilot, 
because of incompetence or willful dis- 
regard of instructions, had disobeyed 
the control tower. 

The conspirators hoped, Mr. White- 
house said, to involve a military airplane 
of the many which fly from Guantanamo 
Bay to Florida, and a commercial air 
carrier, so as to make it a major crash. 
This could then be used to step up the 
propaganda campaign against the Guan- 
tanamo base. The charge, of course, 
would be that the American military air- 
craft flying from the base constitute a 
hazard to commercial aircraft, both 
Cuban and foreign. 

Mr. Whitehouse told us it was hard to 
believe that this could be true but that 
so long as there was a possibility that 
the report might be true, we could not 
afford to overlook it, and should advise 
all American traffic to be extra careful. 
I agree with this thinking and it is on 
this basis that I sound the warning here 
today. 

A second warning which Mr. White- 
house gave us was with respect to the 
operation of our CONELRAD system. 
As my colleagues know, this is the system 
for warnings and communications de- 
signed to come into use in the event of 
enemy attack. 

Mr. Whitehouse told us that the com- 
plete details of instructions and proce- 
dures for CONELRAD had been in his 
possession while he was Chief of Civil 
Aeronautics in Cuba, and that all this 
material—which included highly classi- 
fied documents—had passed into the 
possession of Communist personnel who 
took over his office. 

This is of particular importance, I 
might explain, because although the out- 
ward details of the CONELRAD system 
itself are not secret, access to the full 
set of plans and instructions and operat- 
ing data would involve disclosure to a 
knowledgeable person having such access 
of technical details respecting commu- 
nications setups which would make sab- 
otage of the CONELRAD system a very 
simple matter. 

Mr. Whitehouse also told us that a 
man who had been employed for some 
time as a watchman in the headquarters 
of the Cuban Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, and whose living quarters were 
right next to the building where the elec- 
tronic equipment for air traffic commu- 
nications is kept, had now been reported 
as being a top man in the Communist 
Party in Cuba. 

There is one other portion of Mr. 
Whitehouse’s testimony which I believe 
I should mention here. Mr. Whitehouse 
told us about two Cubans delegated to 
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go to Yugoslavia to arrange for the pur- 
chase of jet aircraft for the Cuban Air 
Force. This mission, Mr. Whitehouse 
said, was reported to have been success- 
ful. The report was that 16 Mig’s were 
purchased. These were jet aircraft, as 
I have indicated and a modernized ver- 
sion of the Russian aircraft which were 
used in the war in Korea. Though pur- 
chased in Yugoslavia, these Mig’s pre- 
sumably were manufactured in Russia. 
The Mig is a very fast pursuit airplane, 
not nearly as good as our own latest jet 
pursuit planes, but much better than 
anything previously in use in the Carib- 
bean area by any government except our 
own. Mr. Whitehouse told us the crates 
and boxes containing these Mig’s had 
been seen at the San Antonio Air Base 
in Cuba. He did not know whether they 
had yet been assembled and flown, but 
the arriving crates and boxes were seen 
more than a month ago. 

Mr. Whitehouse expressed the opinion 
there are no Cuban pilots who can fly 
Mig’s; but he said Chinese pilots have 
been seen in Cuba, at the San Antonio 
Base. He also told us it had been re- 
ported that there had arrived in Cuba 
foreign technicians, Chinese or Russian, 
presumably competent to assemble these 
aircraft. 

These are the matters I wanted to 
bring to the attention of the Senate, and 
the country. There are other points in 
Mr. Whitehouse’s testimony which willbe 
of interest, but which can wait until the 
testimony is released to the press to- 
morrow or the next day. 

Clearly, these matters concerning 
which I have just spoken affect the se- 
curity of the United States. Clearly, 
they are within the jurisdiction of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 

With specific regard to the alleged plot 
to cause an air crash over Cuba, involv- 
ing an American aircraft, I fervently 
pray this may never come about. I hope 
that the warning which has been given 
may, together with the precautions 
which I am sure will be taken as a re- 
sult of this warning, make it impossible 
for such a plot to succeed. It is because 
of this hope that the warning has been 
given. 





ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, after the morning business is 
concluded, there be a call of the meas- 
ures on the calendar, for the passage of 
those to which there is no objection, be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 1483, Senate 
bill 1957, to encourage the discovery, de- 
velopment, and production of domestic 
tin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





MAJOR LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS OF 
THE 86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the REcorD a 
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ary of the major legislative actions 
of the 86th Congress, 2d session, as of 


June 1, 1960. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mayor LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS, 86TH CONGRESS, 
2p SESSION, AS OF JUNE 1, 1960 


Through May 31, the Senate has passed 
433 measures, confirmed 33,535 nominees, and 
ratified 8 conventions or treaties. This sum- 

includes only the more important 
bills—other than appropriations—upon 
which we have acted. 

In the international area we have— 

Extended the mutual security program for 
1 year and authorized $1.3 billion for eco- 
nomic assistance, technical assistance, and 
special activities ($2.7 billion for military 
assistance and Development Loan Fund for 
1961 previously authorized (Public law 86- 
472)); 

US. participation in parlia- 
mentary conferences with Mexico (Public 
Law 86-420) ; 

Extended for 2 years (June 30, 1962), au- 
thority of the President to control exports 
of strategic and critical materials (Public 
Law 86-464) ; 

Authorized land acquisition in District of 
Columbia for donation to Pan American 
Health Organization as headquarters site 
(Public Law 86-395); 

Reaffrmed sense of Congress that upon 
achievement of disarmament agreements the 
United States should join with other coun- 
tries in a program of works for peace; 

Authorized payment of $6 million to Jap- 
anese nationals, formerly on Bonin Islands, 
in settlement of all claims against the United 
States (at White House); 

Authorized the loan of one submarine to 
Canada for 5 years, and extended for an ad- 
ditional 5 years the loan of one destroyer to 
the Republic of China (at White House); 

Ratified the Florence agreement to en- 
courage the exchange of cultural, scientific, 
and educational materials; and 

Ratified the Mexican broadcasting agree- 
ment to provide AM radio frequency priori- 
ties between the United States and Mexico 
broadcasting stations. 

In the area of defense and space explora- 
tion we have— 

Authorized $211.4 million for fiscal 1961 
programs of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
including $13 million for power reactor 
plants for the Antarctic (Public Law 86-— 
467); 

Authorized construction of four modern 
naval vessels at cost of $157.9 million as part 
of 1961 shipbuilding program (Public Law 
86-471); 

Authorized $1.1 billion for military con- 
struction program; 

Authorized $970 million for space activi- 
ties in 1961; and 

Extended authority of Secret Service to 
the protection of the Vice President and to 
the next successors in line for the Presi- 
dency. 

In the welfare area we have— 

Authorized Federal courts, through ap- 
Pointed referees, to safeguard voting rights; 
fixed penalties for obstruction of court or- 
ders and for flight to avoid prosecution for 
vandalism; required preservation of Federal 
election records for 22 months; authorized 
availability of funds for education of serv- 
icemen’s children in areas where schools are 
closed by integration disputes (Public Law 
86-449) ; 

Required that bank mergers have approval 
of Federal Reserve Board, Comptroller of 
Currency, or Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
Poration as an insurance against monopoly 
(Public Law 86-463); 

Authorized $290 million for construction 
of San Luis unit of Central Valley water 
supply project (at White House); 
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Extended special milk program for chil- 
dren to June 30, 1961, and authorized max- 
imum expenditures of $85 million in fiscal 
1960 and $95 million in 1961 (Public Law 
86-446) ; 

Extended for 5 years the library extension 
service—to provide mobile facilities for rural 
areas; 

Authorized $1.8 billion for 2 years for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries; 

Adopted a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment giving residents of the District of 
Columbia the right to vote for President and 
Vice President; abolished the poll tax; and 
granted power to State Governors to fill 
vacancies in the House if more than 50 
percent of its membership were killed in 
a disaster; 

Provided former Federal employees re- 
tired prior to the effective date of the Health 
Benefits Act of 1959, with a health benefits 
program patterned after and somewhat 
comparable to the program which becomes 
available on July 1, 1960, to present employ- 
ees and future retirees; 

Extended the mandatory provisions of the 
Federal Mine Safety Act to all underground 
mines regardless of size; 

Revised Federal elections law governing 
campaign contributions and expenditures; 

Established system of licensing and con- 
trol over manufacture of narcotic drugs; 

Authorized Federal grants of $5 million a 
year for 5 years to local communities and 
nonprofit agencies to finance projects to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency and established 
@ national advisory council to review and 
make recommendations on projects proposed 
for Federal assistance under the act; and 

Authorized an air pollution study. 

In the economic area we have— 

Authorized Federal grants and loans 
totaling $251 million for the relief of chron- 
ically depressed industrial and rural areas 
(vetoed ) ; 

Permitted personal income tax deduction 
of all medical expenses incurred by any tax- 
payer for care of dependent parent over 65 
(Public Law 86-470) ; 

Authorized a 5-year program of payments 
to State and local governments in lieu of 
taxes for Federal lands; established a Board 
to administer the program and report on 
need for permanent legislation; 

Permitted application of loan provisions 
of Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act to other soil-conservation proj- 
ects (Public Law 86-468) ; 

Stabilized price supports for tobacco (Pub- 
lic Law 86-389) ; 

Established a Commission on problems 
of rural counties and small communities; 

Provided additional compensation for dis- 
abled veterans with more than three chil- 
dren; 

Reduced cabaret tax from 20 to 10 percent 
(Public Law 86-422); and 

Revised method for treatment of railroad 
corporation income resulting from discharge 
of indebtedness in receivership or under 
bankruptcy proceedings. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, these are some of the more impor- 
tant things we have done. However, the 
session is not over. There are many 
other things of major importance which 
we hope and expect to accomplish before 
adjournment. 

It is my desire that, prior to adjourn- 
ment, we enact an immigration bill; a 
bill to increase the minimum wage and to 
extend coverage; a health insurance plan 
for the aged; increases in defense appro- 
priations and in expenditures for health 
research; an education bill; farm legisla- 
tion to reverse the serious decline in net 
farm income; amendments to the high- 
way construction program; required 
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levels of appropriations to meet our ob- 
jectives in the mutual security program; 
an omnibus rivers and harbors and flood- 
control bill; improvements in social se- 
curity benefits; and, of course, the com- 
pletion of all of the regular appropria- 
tion bills for the operation of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I urge and earnestly request each 
Member of the Senate to do all that he 
possibly can to complete the essential 
committee work on those bills that are 
pending before the committees of the 
Senate. 

With the cooperation of all, I am confi- 
dent we will have a productive session, 
resulting in the enactment of many signi- 
ficant laws to protect our security by 
increasing our strength, and to improve 
our welfare by meeting urgent social 
problems. 





ENACTMENT OF PROVISIONS OF 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1417, House bill 7681. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7681) to enact the provisions of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 with certain 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate adjourn un- 
til tomorrow, at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
June 2, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 1, 1960: 
InN THE Navy 


Adm. Herbert G. Hopwood, U.S. Navy, to 
have the grade of admiral on the retired list 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5233. 

Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, U.S. Navy, and 
Vice Adm. William L. Rees, U.S. Navy, to have 
the grade of vice admiral on the retired list 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 5233. 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, Vice 
Adm. John H. Sides, U.S. Navy, for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent to be within the contemplation of said 
section, I nominate him for appointment 
to the grade of admiral while so serving. 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, the 
following named officers for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of said section, 
I nominate them for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving: 

Rear Adm. Frank O’Beirne, U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm. Laurence H. Frost, U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm. Howard A. Yeager, U.S. Navy. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Ephesians 4:3: Endeavor to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

Most merciful and gracious God, in 
this moment of prayer, may we be blessed 
with an inner experience of peace and 
strength. 

Grant that, as citizens of this God- 
fearing Nation, we may aspire to achieve 
a closer fellowship with one another in 
the life of the spirit. 

Help us to cultivate mutual under- 
standing and a respectful attitude toward 
others whose religious creed and con- 
victions, by reason of tradition, teaching 
or choice, may differ from our own. 

Grant that all who love God and their 
fellow men may join hearts and hands in 
a new covenant of love and loyalty to 
keep the light of religion aglow in these 
dark times and help stem the tides of 
crass materialism and blatant atheism. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


On May 13, 1960: 

H.R. 1217. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the import duty on certain amorphous 
graphite; 

H.R.1752. An act for the relief of Wil- 
helmina Ordonez; 

H.R. 2082. An act for the relief of James 
Demetrios Chrysanthes, also known as James 
Demetrios Chrysanthacopoulos; 

H.R. 3786. An act for the relief of Chan 
Kit Ying and James George Bainter; 

H.R. 3934. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
E. Christine Williams; 

H.R. 4562. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Grzelewski; 

H.R. 4781. An act to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act to pro- 
vide that its loan provisions shall be appli- 
cable to certain other projects, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 4825. An act for the relief of Jean K. 
Simmons; 

H.R. 5349. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to Orange County, Calif., of all 
right, title and interest of the United States 
in and to certain real property situated in 
Orange County, Calif. 

H.R. 6083. An act for the relief of Mary V. 
Jones; 

H.R. 6493. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dolton; 

H.R. 6843. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Wilging; 

H.R. 7226. An act for the relief of Hughie 
D. Martin and Ione Martin; 
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H.R. 7254. An act for the relief of Simeen 
Helena Chaghaghi; 

H.R. 7363. An act for the relief of Chester 
A. Spindler; 

H.R. 8280. An act for the relief of Clarence 
T. Tolpo; 

H.R. 8383. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Jack E. Hudson; 

H.R. 8456. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Jack Rubley; 

H.R. 8672. An act for the relief of Dr. Deh 
Chang Tao; 

H.R. 8684. An act to provide transitional 
provisions for the income tax treatment of 
dealer reserve income; 

H.R. 8868. An act for the relief of the 
Albertson Water District, Nassau County, 
N.Y.; 

H.R. 8941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alice Anderson; 

H.R. 9084. An act to repeal certain retire- 
ment promotion authority of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; 

H.R. 9216. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Cc. Turner; 

H.R. 9464. An act to remove the require- 
ment that, of the Chief and Deputy Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships, one must be specially 
qualified and experienced in naval engineer- 
ing and the other must be specially qualified 
and experienced in naval architecture; 

H.R. 9476. An act for the relief of George 
E. Williams and William L. Johnson; 

H.R. 9760. An act for the relief of Sam 
Doolittle; 

H.R. 9861. An act to continue for a tempo- 
rary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle or Tampico fiber; 

H.R. 10045. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide better facilities for 
the enforcement of the customs and immi- 
gration laws,” to increase the amounts 
authorized to be expended; 

H.R. 10164. An act to change the name of 
the locks and dam No. 41 on the Ohio River 
at Louisville, Ky.; 

H.R. 10234. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10401. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10550. An act to extend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 for 2 additional years; 

H.R. 11415. An act to provide for the des- 
ignation of a portion of the District of 
Columbia as the “Plaza of the Americas”; 

H.R. 11713. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for oth- 
er purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 598. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for filing of the final report of the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 

On May 14, 1960: 

H.R. 1607. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anne Morgan; 

H.R. 8042. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to resell any two of four 
C1-SAY-1 type vessels to the Government of 
the Republic of China for use in Chinese 
trade in Far East and Near East waters 
exclusively; 

H.R. 9449. An act to amend certain sec- 
tions of title 14, United States Code, relating 
to personnel matters in the United States 
Coast Guard, and for Other purposes; 

H.R. 9660. An act to amend = section 
6659(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the procedure for assess- 
ing certain additions to tax, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 10474. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels; 

H.R. 11510. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 
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H.J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to authorize 
preliminary study and review in connection 
with proposed additional building for the 
Library of Congress. 

On May 20, 1960: 

H.J. Res. 602. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week in May 
of 1960 in which falls the third Friday of 
that month as National Transportation 
Week. 





TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS AND TAX COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10569) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1665) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10569) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments, and the 
Tax Court of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 9, and 11. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 
“, including not to exceed $8,500,000 for tem- 
porary employment”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘“$388,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$73,300,000’; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘‘$3,117,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$548,700,000”"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$168,000,000”; and the Senate 

to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$100,000,000”; and the Senate 

to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendment numbered 6. 

J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
Orto E. PASSMAN, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
GORDON CANFIELD, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
CarRL HAYDEN, 
MIKE MONRONEY, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
RoMAN L. HRvUSKA, 
STYLeEs BRIDGEs, 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10569) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, and the Tax Court of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments; namely: 

TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Internal Revenue Service 

Amendment No 1: Restores language in- 
serted by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate which limits funds for temporary em- 
ployment and changes the amount contained 
therein from $8,000,000 to $8,500,000. 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $388,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$378,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$393,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


TITLE II—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Administration, regional operation, and 

research 

Amendment No. 3: Restores language in- 
serted by the House and stricken by the 
Senate which restricts increases in prior year 
contracts to those made as a result of 
changes in plans. 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $73,300,000 
for administration, regional operation, and 
research instead of $73,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $73,600,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The conferees are in absolute accord that 
Overlapping functions and duplication of 
effort must be prevented in the postal 
service. The Post Office Department is, 
therefore, instructed to re-examine the activ- 
ities of the Inspection Service with a view 
to confining those activities to the duties 
authorized by Public Law 84-68 and to en- 
suring maximum effectiveness of the Inspec- 
tion Service in its criminal and internal 
audit activities. 

The conferees direct that the reduction of 
$300,000 under this head be imposed in areas 
other than in the Inspection Service or the 
Division of Internal Audit of the Bureau of 
the Chief Inspector. 
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Operations 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $3,117,- 
500,000 for operations instead of $3,100,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $3,- 
125,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Transportation 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $548,- 
700,000 for transportation instead of $548,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $549,- 
400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

In the matter of the airlift of first-class 
mail, the managers on the part of the House 
reaffirm the position taken in the House re- 
port. The continued extension of the air- 
lift since this matter was last treated by 
legislation has resulted in major impacts on 
the airlines, the railroads, and the public. 
It is not proper that such a basic policy ques- 
tion should be the subject of administra- 
tive determination alone, and specific action 
in an appropriation bill may become neces- 
sary if extension is continued contrary to 
this expression of intent. 

Facilities 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $168,- 
000,000 instead of $161,200,000 as proposed 
by the House and $174,800,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Modernization and improvement of buildings 
and equipment 

Amendment No. 9: Restores language in- 
serted by the House and stricken by the 
Senate which restricts increases in prior 
year contracts to those made as a result of 
changes in plans. 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $100,- 
000,000 instead of $88,800,000 as proposed by 
the House and $114,800,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11: Eliminates language 
inserted by the Senate relative to instruc- 
tions and directions on parcels containing 
medicines. 

J. VAUGHAN GARY, 
Orto E. PassMAN, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
GORDON CANFIELD, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GARY (interrupting the reading of 
the statement). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent the further reading 
of the statement be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman is going 
to take time to explain the bill before the 
vote on the conference report, is he not? 

Mr. GARY. I shall be very happy to 
explain it immediately, if this unani- 
mous-consent request is granted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and Tax Court appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1961. I feel that the 
conference report presents a very fair 
compromise of the measure with the 
other body. The House cut the original 
request $102 million. I understand that 
the Postmaster General complained of 
that very bitterly. He said that it was 
the largest cut in history. He failed to 
mention, however, that this was the 
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largest. request in history. It was the 
largest amount ever requested for the 
operation of the Post Office Department. 

The other body restored $81,600,000 of 
the amount that we cut out. In the con- 
ference report we agreed to a restoration 
of $46,500,000 which meant that we cut 
the Senate bill $35,100,000, but it still 
leaves the bill $55,939,000 less than the 
original request. 

We conceded more in connection with 
the Internal Revenue Service than in any 
other item. The reason for that is that 
we were told by the Treasury Depart- 
ment that they need additional em- 
ployees in order to enforce the revenue 
laws. They have told us that for every 
dollar we give them for additional em- 
ployees they will produce $7 additional 
in revenue. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 110] 

Alford Durham Mitchell 
Anderson, Fiynn Montoya 

Mont. Flynt Morris, Okla. 
Ashley Forand Nelsen 
Avery Gilbert Nix 
Bailey Granahan Passman 
Barden Gubser Pelly 
Blitch Hess Pfost 
Bonner Horan Pilcher 
Brademas Jackson Powell 
Brooks, La Kasem Preston 
Brown, Mo Kilburn Randall 
Burdick King, Calif. Saund 
Cahill Kitchin Scott 
Celler Knox Sisk 
Coad Loser Spence 
Collier McDonough Taylor 
Cook McGinley Teller 
Corbett Macdonald Udall 
Devine Meader Wilson 
Diggs Metcalf Withrow 
Dorn, N.Y Miller, Clem Yates 
Doyle Minshall 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 366 
Members have answered to their names, 


a quorum. 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 





TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS AND TAX COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES APPROPRIA- 


TION BILL, 1961 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, at the time 
the point of order was raised I was at- 
tempting to explain the conference re- 
port on the Treasury, Post Office and 
Tax Court appropriation bill. The total 
request for 1961 was $4,897,853,000. The 
House cut this amount by $102,439,000. 

In conference we agreed to a restora- 
tion of $46.5 million, which is $35.1 mil- 
lion under the Senate bill and $55,939,000 
under the budget. As I stated, the Post- 
master General objected to the cut made 
by the House, which he said was the 
largest cut in the history of the Nation. 
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He failed to mention, however, that the 
requests this year were the largest in the 
history of the Nation. The bill carried 
larger appropriations than had ever been 
requested before. 

We made our greatest concession in 
the appropriation for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, which had asked for 3,000 
additional employees. They promised us 
that for every dollar we appropriated for 
additional employees they would give us 
$7 additional in revenues, because they 
claimed that they needed additional em- 
ployees to investigate and track down 
people who are not now filing proper 
returns. Of course, we all want to see 
everybody pay their share of the tax bur- 
den. We felt, however, that the re- 
quest of the Internal Revenue Service 
was excessive for the following reasons: 

In the first place, previous funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress for additional 
personnel had, in the past, been used for 
other purposes. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue admitted in testimony 
before our subcommittee that was true. 
They told us that they had discovered 
that they did not have the proper budget 
controls in the department. They as- 
sured us, however, that they had cor- 
rected the situation, and that in the 
future that would not be true. Now, we 
thought we ought to see just how the 
new system would work before granting 
the full request. 

In the second place, Mr. Speaker, we 
felt that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice to recruit 3,000 new men and get good 
men and train them properly in 1 year. 
We therefore, cut the number down to 
approximately 1,000 men, which was a 
dollar cut of $15 million. The other body 
restored the entire amount. In the con- 
ference report we agreed to $10 million 
which will allow at least 2,000 additional 
permanent employees. We are agreeing 
to that amount on the assurance of the 
Department that they will put on the 
2,000 additional men and that the $10 
million will not be used for other pur- 
poses, such as raising salaries, which it 
has been used for in the past. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I under- 
stand there are 2,000 new employees 
given the Internal Revenue Service for 
auditing and collecting. 

Mr. GARY. Yes, that is correct; addi- 
tional permanent employees. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
1,000 less, however, than the Internal 
~stnined Service had requested authority 

or. 

Mr.GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr.CUNNINGHAM. I want to ask the 
gentleman what happened during the 
conference relative to this airlift scheme 
of the Postmaster General to expand the 
carrying of the 4-cent letter mail by air. 
I was very much interested in this be- 
cause of the serious effect that it would 
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have on the railroads and other segments 
of our economy, particularly because this 
is being contemplated and done without 
legislative authority. And, I was very 
much pleased with the comment that the 
committee made in own report, and I 
am wondering what happened in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. GARY. Well, I will say to the gen- 
tleman that matter was not technically 
in conference, and our committee was 
very sorry that it was not. We did not 
feel that we should attempt to legislate 
in an appropriation bill. 

Therefore, we did not put language 
in the bill but we did state in no uncer- 
tain terms in our report that since there 
were sO many questions involved, we 
felt that the Post Office Department 
should not extend that service without 
first obtaining further direction from the 
Congress. 

The Congress originally authorized the 
program on an experimental basis. 
Now the Post Office Department is try- 
ing to expand the service. We said that 
before the service is expanded the Con- 
gress should give the matter considera- 
tion, that it should be referred to the 
appropriate committees, the facts should 
be brought out as to what effect it would 
have on the handling of the mail, how 
much additional cost there would be, be- 
cause there will be additional cost, what 
effect it would have on the railroads and 
what effect it would have on the economy 
of our Nation. 

I am sorry to say that the Postmaster 
General treated our report with disdain 
and our recommendations with absolute 
contempt. I have in my hand a general 
order which he issued on April 1, 1960, 
after the House action on the bill, and 
before the other body acted. In this 
order he directed an extension of the 
service contrary to the recommendation 
of the House. The last paragraph of 
the order contains the following: “It is 
not desired that this matter be given 
any publicity.” 

In other words, he directed that the 
service be extended surreptitiously. He 
did not want information concerning his 
actions to get back to the Congress. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I might 
say that I inserted that so-called—and I 
titled it so-called secret order, in the 
ReEcorD so that Members of the House 
could see that this scheme is being ex- 
panded in spite of the strong language 
that the gentleman’s committee inserted 
in their original report. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman. 
The other body had some language in 
its report which was not quite as strong 
as our language, but since the language 
was in the reports and not in the bill, 
technically it was not in controversy, 
and we could not insist that the Senate 
take any action on the matter. We did, 
however, place a paragraph in the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House, as follows: 

In the matter of the airlift of first-class 
mail, the managers on the part of the House 
reaffirm the position taken in the House 
report. The continued extension of the air- 
lift since this matter was last treated by 
legislation has resulted in major impacts 
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on the airlines, the railroads, and the public, 
It is not proper that such a basic Policy 
question should be the subject of adminis- 
trative determination alone, and specific 
action in an appropriation bill may become 
necessary if extension is continued contrary 
to this expression of intent. 


‘I hope very much that the Postmaster 
General will see that the House is really 
in earnest on this matter and will re- 
cant and obtain necessary legislation 
before any further extension is made. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
certainly have the same hope. I com- 
pliment the distinguished chairman and 
the members of his committee for this 
forceful language. I might say that this 
proposed expansion of the airlift—not 
only proposed, but expansion that has 
taken place—is not authorized by law. 
There will be hearings on a bill, H.R. 
9488, which I introduced on January 11, 
before the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, a subcommittee thereof on 
this bill. The bill proposes to direct the 
Postmaster General to stop the airlift- 
ing of 4-cent letter mail. The hearings 
will be held on June 6. I know many 
Members are interested, and I hope they 
will appear before the committee or at 
least submit statements. 

Mr. GARY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I think this is a very serious 
matter. I have letters that came to me 
just this morning from a Member of the 
other body, in which the Post Office 
Department admitted that they had not 
only extended this service to first-class 
mail, as was first proposed, but they had 
also extended it to newspapers, special 
delivery, and special handling parcel 


The letter was in response to an in- 
quiry from one of the Senators. They 
stated that it involved a very small 
transaction, but gradually they are get- 
ting the nose of the camel underneath 
the tent. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am astounded 
that they have gone that far. 

Mr. GARY. I was, too. I just got 
this information this morning. I 
that before any further extension is 
made they should have congressional 
direction. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I think we must 
discontinue allowing the people in the 
administrative branch to dictate these 
things. They do not have legislative 
authority. I hope on June 6, when we 
have these hearings, the Congress will 
speak up and say either “yes” or “no.” I 
hope they say “‘no.” 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I have been receiving 
numerous complaints about the so-called 
guideline system. I recall that subject 
was discussed in the full committee. I 
wonder if any conversations about that 
subject occurred in the conference. 

Mr. GARY. Some conversations oc- 
curred, but since it is an administrative 
matter the conferees did not feel they 
could take any action on it. The only 
way we could do it would be to write a 
restriction into the law, and that would 
be legislation on an appropriation bill 
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and consequently subject to a point of 


order. It is purely an administrative 


tter. d 
oer. JONAS. Can the gentleman from 


Virginia inform the Members if that 
matter is now under consideration by the 
legislative committee? 

Mr. GARY. I think it is. It is my 
understanding that they are giving it 
consideration. 

Mr. JONAS. It has been quite a con- 
troversial subject. ; 

Mr. GARY. The Postmaster General 
told us when he appeared before our 
committee that they had saved $1 mil- 
lion in 1 post office and that they were 
going to install the system in 294 post 
offices. We thought that under those 
circumstances if it would save $1 mil- 
lion in 1 post office certainly in 294 it 
ought to result in substantial savings. 
He stated that the Department had not 
taken these prospective savings into con- 
sideration in framing the budget request. 
Therefore, we based our cut in the post 
office appropriation on that fact largely. 
After we had made our cut he said that 
they could not save the amount of the 
cut, which was certainly conservative in 
view of the testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 6: On page 12, line 
8, strike out “including expenses of delivery 
to postal patrons of mail matter under con- 
gressional frank, as now authorized by law.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House insist on its disagreement to 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a short statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is proper for me, at this time, to make 
known the position of Mr. James H. 
Rademacher, Jr., president of the De- 
troit Association of Letter Carriers, rep- 
resenting 3,000 mailmen, who expressed 
himself today as follows: 

Our organization sees no objection to an 
occupant mailing list being provided for the 
Congressmen of the city delivery offices. 
The postal regulations should be such that 


all Members of Congress should enjoy the 
same privileges. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10777) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
Purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
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the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is the gentleman 
going to explain the bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; I am going to ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. | 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT No. 1673) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10777) to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“TITLE I 

“Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, for the following projects: 


“Inside the United States 
“Technical Services Facilities 
“(Ordnance Corps) 
“Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland: 


Training facilities, medical facilities, and 
utilities, $6,221,000. 
“Benicia Arsenal, California: Utilities, 


$337,000. 

“Blue Grass Ordnance Depot, Kentucky: 
Utilities and ground improvements, $353,000. 

“Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey: Research, 
development, and test facilities, $850,000. 

“Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colorado: Op- 
erational facilities, $369,000. 

“Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Community 
facilities and utilities, $1,000,000. 

“Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Oregon: Utili- 
ties and ground improvements, $319,000. 

“Watertown Arsenal, Massachusetts: Re- 
search, development, and test facilities, 
$1,849,000. 

“White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Operational facilities and utilities, $1,233,000. 
“(Quartermaster Corps) 

“Fort Lee, Virginia: Administrative facili- 
ties and utilities, $577,000. 

“Atlanta General Depot, Georgia: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $365,000. 

“New Cumberland General Depot, Penn- 
sylvania: Operational facilities, $89,000. 

“Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Virginia: 
Administrative facilities, $478,000. 

“Sharpe General Depot, California: Main- 
tenance facilities, $218,000. 

“(Chemical Corps) 

“Army Chemical Center, Maryland: Opera- 
tional facilities and community facilities, 
$843,000. 

“Fort Detrick, Maryland: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, $334,000. 
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“Dugway Proving Ground, Utah: Commu- 

nity facilities, $87,000. 
“(Signal Corps) 

“Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facility, and utilities, 
$415,000. 

“Fort Monmouth, New Jersey: Research, 
development, and test facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and community facilities, $8,803,000. 


“(Corps of Engineers) 


“Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Operational facili- 
ties, utilities, and real estate, $1,838,000. 
“(Transportation Corps) 
“Brooklyn Army Terminal, New York: 
Utilities, $607,000. 


“Fort Eustis, Virginia: Administrative fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $833,000. 


“(Medical Corps) 
“Madigan General Hospital, Washington: 
Medical facilities, $73,000. 
“Walter Reed General Hospital, District of 
Columbia: Supply facilities, $788,000. 


“Field Forces Facilities 
“(First Army area) 


“Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Troop hous- 
ing and utilities, $2,157,000. 


“(Second Army area) 

“Fort Knox, Kentucky: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, and troop housing, 
$6,649,000. 

“Fort Meade, Maryland: Operational fa- 
cilities, $314,000. 


“(Third Army area) 


“Fort Benning, Georgia: Medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $1,956,000. 

“Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $1,092,000. 

“Fort Campbell, Kentucky: Maintenance 
facilities, and community facilities, $609,000. 

“Fort McClellan, Alabama: Training fa- 
cilities and supply facilities, $463,000. 

“Fort Rucker, Alabama: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
community facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and real estate, $3,371,000. 

“(Fourth Army area) 

“Fort Bliss, Texas: Maintenance facilities, 
and troop housing, $2,026,000. 

“Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Maintenance facili- 
ties, supply facilities, troop housing and 
utilities, $4,955,000. 

“(Fifth Army area) 

“Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Operational 
facilities, troop housing, and utilities, $1,- 
370,000. 

“Fort Riley, Kansas: Utilities, $1,332,000. 

“United States Army Support Center, Mis- 
souri: Administrative facilities, $2,188,000. 

“Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri: Troop 
housing, community facilities, utilities, and 
medical facilities, $9,087,000. 

“(Sixth Army area) 

“Fort Lewis, Washington: Operational fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, and utilities, 
$539,000. 

“Fort MacArthur, California: Operational 
facilities, $151,000. 

“Fort Ord, California: Operational facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $997,000. 


“Presidio of Monterey, California: Troop 
housing, $1,633,000. 
“Presidio of San Francisco, California: 


Utilities and ground improvements, $202,000. 
“West Coast Relay Transmitter Station, 
California: Operational facilities, and util- 
ities, $1,231,000. 
“Yuma Test Station, Arizona: Research, 
development, and test facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $137,000. 
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“(Military District of Washington, District 
of Columbia) 
“Fort McNair, District of Columbia: Util- 
ities, $263,000. 


“(United States Military Academy) 
“United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Utilities, $350,000. 


“(Defense Atomic Support Agency) 

“National Naval Medical Center, Mary- 
land: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, $1,891,000. 

“Sandia Base, New Mexico: Hospital fa- 
cilities and troop housing, $140,000. 

“(Alaska Command area) 

“Fort Greely, Alaska: Family housing and 
community facilities, $2,649,000. 

“Outside the T'nited States 
“(Pacific Command area) 

“Fort Buckner, Okinawa: Operational fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, medical facilities, 
and utilities, $2,946,000. 

“Korea: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, troop hous- 
ing, community facilities and utilities, 
$4,892,000. 

“(Caribbean Command area) 

“Salinas Training Area, Puerto Rico: 
Training facilities, $208,000. 

“Fort Allen, Puerto Rico: Supply facilities, 
administrative facilities, utilities, and ground 
improvements, $295,000. 

“(European Command area) 

“Italy: Utilities, $221,000. 

“(Army Security Agency) 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, troop housing, and utilities, $2,964,000. 


“(Signal Overseas Stations) 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, and utilities, $806,000. 

“Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $45,598,000. 

“Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army missions, 
new weapons developments, new and unfore- 
seen research and development requirements, 
or improved production schedules, if the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines that deferral of 
such construction for inclusion in the next 
military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or 
install permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $9,000,000. Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Army, or his 
designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real 
estate actions pertaining thereto. This au- 
thorization will expire as of September 30, 
1961, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

“Sec. 104. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of title IV of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 646) as amended, the Sec- 
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retary of the Army is authorized to con- 
struct family housing for occupancy as pub- 
lic quarters at the following locations: 


“Inside the United States 


“Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 100 units. 
“Fort Meade, Maryland, 400 units. 
“Fort Ritchie, Maryland, 60 units. 
“Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 500 units. 
“Fort Rucker, Alabama, 498 units. 
“Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 350 units. 
“Fort Lewis, Washington, 500 units. 
“Fort Ord, California, 500 units. 


“Outside the United States 


“Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico, 100 units. 

“Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 534, Eighty-third 
Congress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading ‘CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES’, in sec- 
tion 101, as follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘FIELD FORCES 

Faciuities (Fifth Army Area)’, with respect 
to Camp Carson, Colorado, strike out ‘$3,- 
582,000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$3,839- 
000’. 
“(b) Public Law 534, Eighty-third Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (1) of section 502 the amounts 
*$131,906,000’ and ‘$238,870,000’ and inserting 
in place thereof ‘$132,163,000’ and ‘$239,127,- 
000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 106. (a) Public Law 968, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, as amended, is amended 
by striking out in section 102 ‘$203,331,000’ 
and inserting in place thereof ‘$207,385,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 968, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (1) of section 402 the amounts 
*$203,331,000’ and ‘$339,601,000’ and inserting 
in place thereof ‘$207,385,000’ and ‘$343,655,- 
000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 107. (a) Public Law 85-241 as 
amended, is amended under the heading ‘In- 
SIDE THE UNITED StTaTEs’, in section 101, as 
follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘TECHNICAL 
SERVICES FACILITIES (Transportation Corps)’, 
with respect to Fort Eustis, Virginia, strike 
out ‘$562,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$747,000’. 

“(2) Under the subheading ‘FIELD FORCES 
FACILITIES (First Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Devens, Massachusetts, strike out 
*$6,719,000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$7,- 
354,000’. 

“(3) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Fourth Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Bliss, Texas, strike out ‘$7,704,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$8,113,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 85-241, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502 the amounts ‘$118,101,000’ and 
*$295,580,000’ and inserting in place thereof 
*$119,330,000’ and ‘$296,809,000’ respectively. 

“Sec. 108. (a) Public Law 85-685, as 
amended, is amended under the heading ‘In- 
side the United States’ in section 101 as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Second Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Meade, Maryland, strike out ‘$498,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$917,000’. 

“(2) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Third Army Area)’, with respect to 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, strike out ‘$762,- 
000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$1,059,000’; 
and with respect to Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 
strike out ‘$847,000’ and insert in place there- 
of ‘$1,200,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502 the amounts ‘$109,556,000’ and 
*$309,466,000’ and inserting in place thereof 
*$110,625,000’ and ‘$310,535,000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 109. (a) Public Law 86-149 is 
amended under the heading ‘Inside the 
United States’ in section 101 as follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Second Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Meade, Maryland, strike out ‘$2,530,- 
000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$3,819,000’. 
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“(b) Public Law 86-149 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) of section 402 the 
amounts ‘$72,363,100’ and ‘$188,408,100’ and 
inserting in place thereof -: ‘$73,652,100’ ang 
*$189,692,100’, respectively. 

“TITLE IL 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, inclu 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities and 
equipment for the following projects: 


“Inside the United States 
“Shipyard Facilities 


“David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, 
Maryland: Utilities, $206,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
line: Maintenance facilities, $14,855,000. 

“Naval Facility, Fort Miles, Lewes, Dela- 
ware: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $1,293,000. 

“Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut: Operational facilities, and dental 
facilities, $738,000. 

“Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, New 
London, Connecticut: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $4,432,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Norfolk, Virginia: Utili- 
ties, $2,790,000. 

“Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Training facilities, $509,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $6,829,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, 
fornia: Utilities, $285,000. 


“Fleet Base Facilities 


“Naval Station, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Utilities, $56,000. 

“Naval Observatory, District of Columbia: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$250,000. 

“Naval Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona: 
Research, development, and test faciilties, 
$1,900,000. 

“Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Utilities, 
$1,895,000. 

“Naval Station, San Diego, California: 
Operational facilities, $1,700,000. 


“Naval Weapons Facilities 
“(Training stations) 


“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, 
Mississippi: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, ammunition supply facil- 
ities, community facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $2,695,000. 


“(Fleet support stations) 


“Naval Air Station, Alameda, California: 
Operational facilities, $384,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Barber’s Point, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, $222,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance 
facilities, $271,000. 

“Naval Degaussing Station, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Operational facilities, and 
real estate, $235,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Operation facilities, $178,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and real estate, 
$10,568,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Miramar, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $786,000. 

“Naval Air Station, North Island, San 
Diego, California: Maintenance facilities, 
$244,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: Op- 
erational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $965,000. 
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“Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 

Island: Operational facilities, $919,000. 
“(Marine Corps air stations) 

“Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Beau- 
fort, South Carolina: Operational facilities, 
$272,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Operational facilities, and 
utilities, $1,611,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia: Utilities and ground improvements, 
$558,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Operational facilities, $397,- 
000. 

“(Special purpose stations) 

“Naval Air Development Center, Johns- 
ville, Pennsylvania: Research, development 
and test facilities, $1,334,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Mary- 
land: Utilities, $2,116,000. 

“Naval Missile Center, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, and on San 
Nicholas Island, utilities, $338,000. 


“Supply Facilities 


“Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Administrative facilities, 
$85,000. 

“Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Supply facilities, $151,000. 

“Naval Supply Center, Oakland, California: 
Utilities, $358,000. 

“Marine Corps Facilities 


“Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, 
Georgia: Maintenance facilities, $65,000. 

“Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
California: Supply facilities, $82,000. 

“Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina: Troop housing, $433,000. 

“Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris 
Island, South Carolina: Troop housing, and 
community facilities, $1,455,000. 

“Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendelton, 
California: Training facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$1,973,000. 

“Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia; 
Operational and training facilities, $715,000. 

“Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
California: Training facilities, $73,000. 

“Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California: Utilities, $215,000. 


“Service School Facilities 


“Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Troop housing, $6,000,000. 

“Navy Supply Corps School, Athens, 
Georgia: Medical facilities, and real estate, 
$193,000. 

“Pleet Air Defense Training Center, Dam 
Neck, Virginia: Troop housing, $669,000. 

“Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ili- 
nois: Utilities and ground improvements, 
$125,000. 

“Fleet Sonar School, Key West, Florida: 
Training facilities, $1,002,000. 


“Communication Facilities 


“Naval Radio Station, Adak, Alaska: Op- 
erational facilities, $670,000. 

“Naval Radio Station, Annapolis, Mary- 
land: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$795,000. 

“Naval Radio Station, Cheltenham, Mary- 
land: Operational facilities, $396,000. 

“Naval Radio Station, Dixon, California: 
Operational facilities, $2,474,000. 

“Naval Radio Station, Skaggs Island, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, $1,579,000. 

“Naval Radio Station, Wahiawa, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, $357,000. 

“Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine: Operational facilities, $2,- 
279,000. 

“Outside the United States 


“Shipyard Facilities 


“Naval Facility, Bermuda: Operational 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $908,000. 
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“Naval Facility, Ramey Air Force Base, 
Puerto Rico: Operational facilities, $200,000. 


“Fleet Base Facilities 


“Joint United States Military Mission, Gol- 
cuk, Turkey; Family housing, $675,000. 


“Naval Weapons Facilities 


“Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, Mariana 
Islands: Operational facilities, $822,000. 

“Naval Station, Argentia, Newfoundland, 
Canada: Operational facilities, $462,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Atsugi, Japan: Opera- 
tional facilities, and utilities, $416,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Facility, Iwakuni, 
Japan: Operational facilities, $910,000. 

“Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands: Family housing, and troop 
housing, $5,943,000. 

“Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, $460,000. 

“Naval Station, Rota, Spain: Operational 
facilities, and family housing, $2,414,000. 

“Naval Air Facility, Sigonella, Sicily, Italy: 
Operational facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, and troop housing, $347,000. 


“Communication Facilities 
“Naval Radio Station, Barrigada, Guam, 


Mariana Islands: Operational facilities, 
$68,000. 
“Naval Radio Station, Finegayen, Guam, 
Mariana Islands: Operational facilities, 
$469,000. 


“Naval Security Group Activity, Galeta 
Island, Canal Zone: Operational facilities, 


$1,750,000. 

“Naval Security Group Activity, Kara- 
mursel, Turkey: Operational facilities, 
$84,000. 


“Naval Radio Station, Martin Pena, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, $72,000. 

“Naval Radio Facility, San Miguel, Luzon, 
Republic of the Philippines: Operational 
facilities and utilities, $383,000. 

“SEc. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $18,208,000. 

“Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop Navy installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions, 
new weapons developments, new and un- 
foreseen research and development require- 
ments, or improved production schedules, if 
the Secretary of Defense determines that 
deferral of such construction for inclusion 
in the next military construction authoriza- 
tion Act would be inconsistent with inter- 
ests of national security, and in connection 
therewith to acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisition, 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, in the total amount of $9,000,- 
000: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Navy, or his designee, shall notify the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, immediately upon 
reaching a final decision to implement, of 
the cost of construction of any public work 
undertaken under this section, including 
those real estate actions pertaining thereto. 
This authorization will expire as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1961, except for those public works 
projects concerning which the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives have been notified pur- 
suant to this section prior to that date. 

“Sec. 204. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of title IV of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is authorized to construct 
family housing for occupancy as public 
quarters at the following locations: 

“Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, 
nine hundred units. 
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“Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, 
California, four hundred units. 

“Naval Station, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, five hundred units. 

“Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois, two hundred and fifty units. 

“Naval Station, Mayport, Fiorida, five hun- 
dred units. 

“Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee, 
five hundred units. 

“Naval Post Graduate School, Monterey, 
California, two hundred and fifty units. 

“Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia, forty 
units. 

“Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
four hundred units. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia, three hundred units. 

“Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California, one hundred and fifty units. 

“SEc. 205. (a) Public Law 161, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, as amended, is amended 
under the heading ‘INsiIpe THE UNTTED 
States’ in section 201, as follows: 

““(1) Under the subheading ‘aviIaTION FACIL- 
ITres (Fleet Support Air Stations)’, with re- 
spect to the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, 
Plorida, strike out ‘$2,224,000’ and insert in 
place thereof ‘$2,724,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 161, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (2) of section 502 the amounts 
‘$308,634,600’ and ‘$578,801,300’ and inserting 
in place thereof ‘$309,134,600’, and ‘$579,301,- 
300’, respectively. 

“Sec. 206. (a) Public Law 85-685, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATEs’ in section 201, as 
follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘SERVICE SCHOOL 
FACILITIES’, with respect to the Naval Receiv- 
ing Station, District of Columbia, strike out 
the amount ‘$650,000’ and insert in place 
thereof ‘$850,000’. 

“(2) Under the subheading ‘commMuUNICA- 
TION FACILITIES’, with respect to the Naval 
Radio Station, Washington County, Maine, 
strike out the amount ‘$38,654,000’ and insert 
in place thereof ‘$45,954,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in section 202 the 
amount ‘$75,301,000’ and inserting in place 
thereof ‘$93,101,000’. 

“(c) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (2) of sec- 
tion 502 the amounts ‘$216,809,000’, ‘$75,301,- 
000’, and ‘$325,994,000’ and inserting in place 
thereof ‘$224,309,000’, ‘$93,101,000’, and ‘$351,- 
294,000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he may determine to be in the public 
interest, to convey to the States of Oregon the 
lands, including acquired and public domain 
lands, comprising the Boardman Bombing 
Range in the State of Oregon, as delineated 
on @ map designated as War Department- 
Office of the Division Engineer-North Pacific 
Division-Real Estate-Boardman Precision 
Bombing Range, approved February 17, 1947, 
drawing numbered O-31-52. The convey- 
ance of such lands to the State of Oregon 
shall be made in exchange for a conveyance, 
without restriction as to use, to the United 
States of such lands of the State of Oregon 
as the Secretary of the Navy shall find suit- 
able for use as a bombing range, and upon 
payment by the State of Oregon to the 
United States of such amount as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy determines to represent the 
total of (1) the difference, if any, between 
the fair market value of the property so 
conveyed by the Secretary of the Navy and 
the fair market value of the land accepted in 
exchange therefor, and (2) the cost to the 
Department of the Navy of providing a com- 
plete substitute facility on the State lands so 
acquired. 

“(b) The State of Oregon shall agree to be 
primarily liable and hold the United States 
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harmless from any claims for personal injury 
or property damage resulting from the condi- 
tion of the lands conveyed by the United 
States. 

“(c) Of the lands conveyed to the United 
States by the State of Oregon, 37,320.31 acres 
thereof, as agreed upon by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of the Navy, 
shall become public domain lands of the 
United States subject to all the laws and reg- 
ulations applicable thereto, but shall remain 
withdrawn from all forms of appropriation 
under the public land laws, including the 
mining and mineral leasing laws, and shall be 
reserved for us as a bombing range under the 
administration of the Department of the 
Navy until such withdrawal and reservation 
is revoked by order of the Secretary of the 
Interior with the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The remaining acreage of 
the lands conveyed to the United States shall 
become a part of the lands comprising the 
substitute bombing range and shall be ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Navy. 

“(d) The money received by the Secretary 
of the Navy in connection with the exchange 
authorized by this Act shall be disbursed as 
follows: (1) the difference in the fair market 
value between the public domain lands con- 
veyed by the United States and the lands 
designated as public domain lands under 
subsection (c) shall be distributed as a re- 
ceipt from the sale of public domain lands; 
(2) the difference in the fair market value 
between the remaining lands exchanged shall 
be covered into the Treasury as a miscella- 
neous receipt; and (3) the amount received 
to defray the cost of providing a complete 
substitute facility shall be available to the 
Department of the Navy for the construction 
and acquisition of such complete substitute 
facility. 

“(e) The Department of the Navy shall 
not be required to relinquish use of the 
Boardman Bombing Range until the com- 
plete substitute facility is available for use. 


“TITLE III 


“Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating or installing 
permanent or temporary public works in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

“Inside the United States 
“Air Defense Command 


“Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Min- 
nesota: Maintenance facilities and commu- 
nity facilities, $197,000. 

“Geiger Field, Spokane, Washington: Oper- 
ational facilities, maintenance facilities, and 
supply facilities, $456,000. 

“Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, community 
facilities, and utilities, $2,571,000. 

“Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, 
California: Maintenance facilities and troop 
housing, $419,000. 

“K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Michigan: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
administrative facilities, community facili- 
ties, and utilities, $2,874,000. 

“Kingsley Field, Klamath Falls, Oregon: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
medical facilities, and community facilities, 
$299,000. 

“Kincheloe Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and community facilities, $3,619,000. 

“McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $854,000. 
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“Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $2,882,000. 

“Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $451,000. 

“Oxnard Air Force Base, Camarillo, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, community 
facilities, and real estate, $732,000. 

“Paine Air Force Base, Everett, Washing- 
ton: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and community facilities, $1,985,000. 

“Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Operational facilities and 
maintenance facilities, $240,000. 

“Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and community facilities, 
$1,383,000. 

“Suffolk County Air Force Base, West- 
hampton Beach, New York: Maintenance fa- 
cilities and community facilities, $411,000. 

“Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Florida: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $1,272,000. 

“Air Materiel Command 

“Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala- 
bama: Operational facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and utilities, $400,000. 

“Gentile Air Force Station, Dayton, Ohio: 
Operational facilities, $422,000. 

“Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New York: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and administrative facilities, 
$1,725,000. 

“Heath Maintenance Annex, Newark, Ohio: 
Maintenance facilities, $3,907,000. 

“Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Opera- 
tional facilities and maintenance facilities, 
$4,095,000. 

“Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Operational facilities and maintenance facil- 
ities, $638,000. 

“McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational facilities and main- 
tenance facilities, $1,169,000. 

“Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
California: Ground improvements, $169,000. 

“Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, and administrative facili- 
ties, $1,478,000. 

“Stockbridge Test Annex, Rome, New 
York: Research development, and test facil- 
ities, $2,653,000. 

“Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, $1,032,000. 

“Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Training facilities, maintenance facil- 
ities, research, development, and test facili- 
ties, and utilities $1,810,000. 


“Air Research and Development Command 


“Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research; develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $10,500,000. 

“Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Califor- 
nia: Research development, and test facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $171,000. 

“Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
research, development, and test facilities, 
supply facilities, and community facilities, 
$2,312,000. 

“Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
New Mexico: Maintenance facilities, and 
utilities, $467,000. 

“Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico: Operational and training facil- 
ities, research, development, and test facili- 
ties, utilities, and real estate, $3,596,000. 

“Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Massachusetts: Research, development, and 
test facilities, supply facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and real estate, $2,011,000. 

“Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
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research, development, and test facilities 
supply facilities, and utilities, $5,065,000. 

“Sacramento Peak Upper Air Research Site 
Alamogordo, New Mexico: Research, develop. 
ment, and test facilities, $166,000. 


“Air Training Command 


“Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities and main. 
tenance facilities, $1,098,000. 

“Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Troop housing, $734,000. 

“James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $670,000. 

“Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi: Operational and training facilities, 
$2,499,000. 

“Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Training facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $5,427,000. 

“Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo- 
rado: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$1,256,000. 

“‘Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities 
and maintenance facilities, $2,709,000. 

“Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia: 
Training facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,389,000. 

“Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, utilities, and real estate, 
$4,269,000. 

“Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Utilities, $182,000. 

“Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Texas: 
Training facilities, $268,000. 

“Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and medical facili- 
ties, $928,000. 

“Stead Air Force Base, Reno, Nevada: Op- 
erational facilities and medical facilities, 
$457,000. 

“Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Training facilities, $292,000. 

“Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities and main- 
tenance facilities, $938,000. 


“Air University 


“Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Training facilities and troop housing, 
$548,000. 

‘Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, 
Alabama: Operational facilities, hospital fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $4,757,000. 


“Alaskan Air Command 


“Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $5,178,000. 

“Galena Airport, Alaska: Operational fa- 
cilities, $1,965,000. 

“King Salmon Airport, Alaska: Operational 
facilities, $973,000. 

“Various locations, Alaska: Operational fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $5,524,000. 

“Headquarters Command 

“Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance, facilities, supply facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $3,109,000. 

“Military Air Transport Service 

“Aeronautical Chart and Information Cen- 
ter, Saint Louis, Missouri: Administrative 
facilities, $3,200,000. 

“Charleston Air Force Base, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Maintenance facilities, 
$103,000. 

“Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Operational facilities, $147,000. 

“McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
New Jersey: Operational facilities, $156,000. 

“Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois: 
Operational facilities and community facill- 
ties, $999,000. 
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“Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Cali- 
fornia: Medical facilities, $41,000. 


“Pacific Air Forces 


“Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 

Operational facilities, $265,000. 
“Strategic Air Command 

“altus Air Force Base, Altus, Oklahoma: 
Maintenance facilities, $109,000. 

“Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, 
Louisiana: Operational facilities, $7,265,000. 

“Beale Air Force Base, Marysville, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $1,558,000. 

“Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Operational facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $974,000. 

“Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, Ar- 
kansas: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,720,000. 

“Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, In- 
diana: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, and utilities, $1,647,000. 

“Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Operational facilities, $170,000. 

“Castle Air Force Base, Merced, California: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, and community facilities, 
$2,760,000. 

“Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, and supply facilities, $1,- 
221,000. 

“Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, $2,921,000. 

“Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Arizona: Operational facilities, $222,000. 

“Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, hospital facili- 
ties, and real estate, $2,575,000. 

“Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, 
— Dakota: Operational facilities, $776,- 
“Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities and community 
facilities, $5,951,000. 

“Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kansas: 
Operational facilities and supply facilities, 
$635,000. 

“Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming: Operational facilities, 
$445,000. 

“Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $3,694,000. 

“Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Operational facilities, $463,000. 

“Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, 
Georgia: Maintenance facilities, $734,000. 

“Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, maintenance 
— troop housing, and utilities, $1,- 
“Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational facilities, $500,000. 

“March Air Force Base, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $'7,428,000. 

“McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Operational facilities, $786,000. 

“Mountain Home Air Force Base, Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho: Operational facilities and 
administrative facilities, $695,000. 

“Offutt Air ‘Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Administrative facilities, troop housing, 
— facilities, and utilities, $3,458,- 


“Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Operational facilities, $80,000. 

“Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
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nance facilities, supply facilities, and troop 
housing, $1,895,000. 

“Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$1,284,000. 

“Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, New 
Mexico: Operational facilities, $156,000. 

“Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts: Operational facilities, $177,- 
000. 

“Whiteman Air Force Base, Knobnoster, 
Missouri: Operational facilities, $561,000. 

“Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Michi- 
gan: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$2,400,000. 

“Tactical Air Command 

“Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New 
Mexico: Operational facilities, $1,021,000. 

“England Air Force Base, Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $1,176,000. 

“George Air Force Base, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $50,000. 

“Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and community facilities, $2,090,000. 

“Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina: Operational facili- 
ties, $222,000. 

“Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $2,223,000. 

“Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina: Maintenance facilities, $423,000. 

“Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
administrative facilities, $1,672,000. 

“Aircraft Control and Warning System 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, family housing, troop housing, 
community facilities, utilities, and real es- 
tate, $22,938,000. 


“Miscellaneous Facilities 


“Various locations: Family housing, $750,- 
000. 
“Special Facilities 
“Various locations: Operational facilities 
and administrative facilities, $684,000. 


“United States Air Force Security Service 


“Goodfellow Air Force Base, San Angelo, 

Texas: Community facilities, $432,000. 
“Outside the United States 
“Military Air Transport Service 
“Various locations: Utilities, $140,000. 
“Pacific Air Forces 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, administrative facilities, fam- 


ily housing, troop housing, community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $27,777,000. 


“Strategic Air Command 


“Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Utilities, 
$850,000. 

“Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Op- 
erational facilities, $'70,000. 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $3,797,000. 


“United States Air Forces in Europe 


“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, administrative facilities, fam- 
ily housing, troop housing, community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $33,633,000. 

“United States Air Force Security Service 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, administrative facilities, family 
housing, troop housing, community facilities, 
and utilities, $8,758,000. 
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“Special Facilities 

“Various locations. Operational facilities, 
$4,308,000. 

“Aircraft Control and Warning System. 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $25,637,000. 

“Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities for ballistic mis- 
siles by acquiring, constructing, converting, 
rehabilitating, or installing permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment in the total amount 
of $408,600,000. 

“Src. 308. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions, new weapons developments, 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or improved production 
schedules, if the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that deferral of such construction for 
inclusion in the next military construction 
authorization Act would be inconsistent with 
interests of national security, and in connec- 
tion therewith to acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisition, 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, in the total amount of $9,000,000; 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Air Force, 
or his designee, shall notify the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives immediately upon reach- 
ing a final decision to implement, of the cost 
of construction of any public work under- 
taken under this section, including those 
real estate actions pertaining thereto. This 
authorization will expire as of September 30, 
1961, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

“Sec. 304. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of Title IV of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force is authorized to con- 
struct family housing for occupancy as pub- 
lic quarters at the following locations: 

“Beale Air Force Base, California, two 
hundred and thirty units. 

“Brooks Air Force Base, Texas, one hun- 
dred and seventy units. 

“Griffiss Air Force Base, New York, one 
hundred and thirty-five units. 

“Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, one hun- 
dred units. 

“Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, five hun- 
dred units. 

“Turner Air Force Base, Georgia, four hun- 
dred and thirty units. 

“Westover Air Force Base, Massachusetts, 
one hundred and eighty units. 

“Sec. 305. (a) Public Law 85-685, as 
amended, is amended under the heading ‘IN- 
SIDE THE UNITED STATES’ in section 301, as 
follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘AIR DEFENSE 
COMMAND’, with respect to Kingsley Field, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, strike out ‘$229,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$290,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of sec- 
tion 502 the amounts ‘$544,239,000’ and 
*$954,493,000’ and inserting in place thereof 
*$544,300,000’ and ‘$954,554,000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 306. (a) Public Law 86-149, is 
amended under the heading ‘INSME THE 
UNITED STATEs’ in section 301, as follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘aLaSKAN AIR 
COMMAND’, with respect to Elmendorf Air 
Force Base, Alaska, strike out ‘$1,150,000’ and 
insert in place thereof ‘$1,409,000’. 

“(2) Under the subheading ‘sTraTEGIC AIR 
COMMAND’, with respect to March Air Force 
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Base, Riverside, California, strike out ‘$6,- 
052,000’ and insert in place thereof ‘and real 
estate, $8,271,000’. 

“(3) Under the subheading ‘TACTICAL AIR 
COMMAND’, with respect to England Air Force 
Base, Alexandria, Louisiana, strike out ‘$2,- 
468,000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$2,- 
669,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 86-149 is amended by 
striking out in section 302 the amount ‘$417,- 
541,000’ and inserting in place thereof 
*$467,541,000’. 

“(c) Public Law 86-149 is amended by 
striking out in clause (3) of section 402 the 
amounts of ‘$296,897,800’, ‘$417,541,000’, and 
‘8797,496,800’ and inserting in place thereof 
‘$299,576,800’, ‘$467,541,000’ and ‘$850,175,- 
800’, respectively. 

“TITLE Iv 


“Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties required for advanced research projects 
and in connection therewith may acquire, 
construct, convert, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities and equipment, in 
the total amount of $20,000,000. 

“Src. 402. (a) Section 401 of the Act of 
August 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 636, 659), is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘$50,000,000’ and inserting 
in place thereof ‘$73,545,000’. 

“(b) Section 502 of the Act of August 20, 
1958 (72 Stat. 636, 660) is amended, by strik- 
ing out in clause (4) ‘$50,000,000’ and in- 
serting in place thereof ‘$73,545,000’. 

“Src. 403. Section 7 of Public Law 85-325, 
dated February 12, 1958 (72 Stat. 13), as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 

“TITLE V 
“General provisions 

“Sec. 501. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to sections 3648 and 3734 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 529, 40 U.S.C. 259, 267), and sections 
4774(d) and 9774(d) of title 10, United States 
Code. The authority to place permanent or 
temporary improvements on land includes 
authority for surveys, administration, over- 
head, planning, and supervision incident to 
construction. That authority may be exer- 
cised before title to the land is approved un- 
der section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The authority 
to acquire real estate or land includes au- 
thority to make surveys and to acquire land, 
and interests in land (including temporary 
use), by gift, purchase, exchange of Govern- 
ment-owned land, or otherwise. 

“Sec, 502. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this Act, but appropria- 
tions for public works projects authorized 
by titles I, II, III, and IV shall not exceed— 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$76,631,000; outside the United States, $12,- 
332,000; section 102, $45,598,000; section 103, 
$9,000,000; or a total of $143,561,000. 

“(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$83,975,000; outside the United States, $16,- 
383,000; section 202, $18,208,000; section 203, 
$9,000,000; or a total of $127,566,000. 

“(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$204,735,000; outside the United States, $104,- 
970,000; section 302, $408,600,000; section 308, 
$9,000,000; or a total of $727,305,000. 

“(4) for title IV: $20,000,000. 

“Sec. 503. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, Ill, and IV of this Act, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary concerned, be 
increased by 5 per centum for projects inside 
the United States (other than Alaska) and 
by 10 per centum for projects outside the 
United States or in Alaska, if he determines 
in the case of any particular project that 
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such increase (1) is required for the sole 
purpose of meeting unusual variations in 
cost arising in connection with that project, 
and (2) could not have been reasonably 
anticipated at the time such project was 
submitted to the Congress. However, the 
total costs of all projects in each such title 
may not be more than the total amount 
authorized to be appropriated for projects in 
that title. 

“Sec. 504. Whenever— 

“(1) the President determines that com- 
pliance with section 2313(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made under 
this Act for the establishment or develop- 
ment of military installations and facilities 
in foreign countries would interfere with the 
carrying out of this Act; and 

“(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon alter- 
native methods of adequately auditing those 
contracts; 


the President may exempt those contracts 
from the+requirements of that section. 

“Sec. 505. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions, under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, or the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Department of the 
Navy, unless the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that because such jurisdiction and 
supervision is wholly impracticable such 
contrects should be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of another depart- 
ment or Government agency, and shall be 
awarded, insofar as practicable, on a com- 
petitive basis to the lowest responsible bid- 
der, if the national security will not be im- 
paired and the award is consistent with 
chapter 137 of title 10, United States Code. 
The Secretaries of the military departments 
shall report semiannually to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives with respect to all contracts 
awarded on other than a competitive basis 
to the lowest responsible bidder. 

“Sec. 506. As of July 1, 1961, all authoriza- 
tions for military public works to be accom- 
plished by the Secretary of a military de- 
partment in connection with the establish- 
ment or development of military installations 
and facilities, and all authorizations for ap- 
propriations therefor, that are contained in 
Acts approved before August 21, 1958, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization are repealed, except— 

“(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

“(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts or 
land acquisitions in whole or in part before 
July 1, 1961, and authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor; 

“(3) the authorization for the rental guar- 
antee for family housing in the amount of 
$100,000,000 that is contained in section 302 
of the Act of July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 606, 622) ; 

“(4) notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 406 of the Act of August 10, 1959 
(73 Stat. 302, 319), the authorization for— 

“(a) operational and training facilities in 
the amount of $1,246,000, maintenance fa- 
cilities in the amount of $1,335,000, utilities 
and ground improvements in the amount of 
$275,000, all at Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 
that is contained in title I, section 101, 
under the heading ‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ 
and subheading ‘Third Army Area’ of the Act 
of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 533); 

“(b) administrative facilities in the 
amount of $350,000 at Fort Bliss, Texas, that 
is contained in title I, section 101 under the 
heading ‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ and sub- 
heading ‘Field Forces Facilities (Fourth 
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Army Area)’ of the Act of August 3, 1956 (70 
Stat. 991, 992), as amended by title I, sec. 
tion 107(a) of the Act of August 30, 1957 
(71 Stat. 531, 536); 

“(c) maintenance facilities in the amount 
of $809,000 at Fort Ord, California, that is 
contained in title I, section 101, under the 
heading ‘INSIDE THE UNITED SraTEs’ and sub- 
heading ‘Field Forces Facilities (Sixth Army 
Area)’ of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 
531, 533); 

“(d) classified facilities in the amount of 
$3,664,000 that is contained in title I, sec- 
tion 102, of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531, 534); 

“(e) clearance easements and land acqui- 
sition in the amount of $63,300 at Atlanta 
General Depot, Georgia, that is contained in 
title I, section 101, under the heading ‘Insmr 
THE UNITED STATEs’ and subheading ‘Techni- 
cal Services Facilities (Quartermaster Corps) ’ 
of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531); 

“(f) tactical air navigation facility in the 
amount of $39,000 at the Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station, Saufley Field, Florida that is con- 
tained in title II, section 201, under the 
heading ‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ and the 
subheading ‘aVIATION FACILITIES (Naval Air 
Training Stations)’ of the Act of August 30, 
1957 (71 Stat. 531, 537); 

“(g) operational facilities in the amount 
of $8,479,000 at the Naval Air Station, Whid- 
bey Island, Washington, under the heading 
‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ and the subhead- 
ing ‘AVIATION FACILITIES (Fleet Support Air 
Stations)’ that is contained in title II, sec- 
tion 201, of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531, 538); 

“(h) operational facilities in the amount 
of $1,500,000 at the Marine Corps Base, Camp 
Lejeune, North Carolina, under the heading 
‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ and the subhead- 
ing ‘MARINE CORPS FACILITIES’ that is con- 
tained in title II, section 201 of the Act of 
August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 538); 

“(i) utilities in the amount of $120,000 at 
the Public Works Center, Norfolk, Virginia, 
under the heading ‘INSIDE THE UNITED 
STaTes’ and the subheading ‘YARDS AND DOCKS 
FACILITIES’ that is contained in title II, sec- 
tion 201, of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531, 539); 

“(j) community facilities in the amount 
of $759,000 at the Naval Station, Adak, 
Alaska, under the heading ‘OUTSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES’, and the subheading “FLEET 
BASE FACILITIES’ that is contained in title I, 
section 201, of the Act of August 30, 1957 
(71 Stat. 531, 539); 

“(k) operational facilities (guided missile 
support facilities) in the amount of $428,000 
at the Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, Mar- 
iana Islands under the heading ‘OUTSIDE THE 
UNITED States’ and the subheading ‘AvIA- 
TION FACILITIES’ that is contained in title I, 
section 201, of the Act of August 30, 1957 
(71 Stat. 531, 540); 

“(1) operational facilities in the amount of 
$5,619,000 at the Naval Air Station, Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, under the heading ‘OutT- 
SIDE THE UNITED States’ and the subhead- 
ing ‘AVIATION FACILITIES’ that is contained in 
title II, section 201, of the Act of August 
30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 540) ; 

“(m) medical facilities in the amount of 
$4,136,000 for Selfridge Air Force Base, 
Mount Clemens, Michigan, that is contained 
in title III, section 301, of the Act of July 
15, 1955 (69 Stat. 324, 344), as amended; and 

“(n) solar facilities in the amount of 
$4,401,000 for Holloman Air Force Base, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, umder the head- 
ing ‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ and the sub- 
heading ‘AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMAND’ that is contained in title ITI, sec- 
tion 301, of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531, 545), as amended. 

“Src. 507. (a) Section 803(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, is amended 
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py striking out in the last proviso the 
word ‘twenty’ and inserting in place thereof 
the word ‘twenty-five’. 

“(b) Section 406(a) of Public Law 85-241, 
as amended, is amended by inserting a com- 
ma after the word ‘activities’ and adding 
the following ‘and no certificates with re- 
spect to any family housing units shall be 
issued by the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee under section 810 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended,’. 

“(c) Paragraph (B) of section 803(b) (3) 
of such Act is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof a colon 
and the following: ‘And provided further, 
That subject to the limitations of this par- 
agraph no family unit included in any mort- 
gaged property shall be contracted for 
after the date of enactment of the Military 
Construction Act of 1960 if the cost of such 
unit exceeds $19,800.’ 

“Sec. 508. Section 407 of the Act of August 
30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 557), as amended, is 
further amended by adding the following 
subsection : 

“‘*(g) The Secretaries of Defense and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in order to 
insure as far as possible that family housing 
under their jurisdiction is adequate as pub- 
lic quarters and fully utilized. shall main- 
tain such continual surveillance and conduct 
such periodic surveys of such quarters as 
they shall deem necessary for this purpose. 
Where either Secretary or his designee de- 
termines, on the basis of such surveys, that 
it is not in the best interest of the United 
States to improve, demolish, or otherwise 
dispose of any quarters which have been de- 
termined inadequate under this section, he 
may exempt such quarters from the require- 
ments of subsection (e) of this section: Pro- 
vided, That any quarters so exempted must 
be improved, demolished, or otherwise dis- 
posed of not later than July 1, 1962.’ 

“Sec. 509. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, at least 75 per centum of 
the total cost of any family housing project 
or community facility hereafter constructed 
or acquired in any foreign country by the 
Department of Defense of any military de- 
partment shall be paid for from foreign cur- 
rencies acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation pursuant to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954; except that the following 
projects authorized pursuant to this Act shall 
not be subject to this requirement: 

“Air Force activities, Japan, one hundred 
fifty units; 

“Cigli Air Base, Turkey, community facili- 
ties; 

“Clark Air Force Base, Philippine Islands, 
one hundred units; 

“Iraklion Air Station, Crete, community 
facilities; 

“Kirknewton RAF, United Kingdom, fifty 
units; 

“Naval Air Station, Naha, Okinawa, two 
hundred; and 

“Site I-5, Italy, one hundred units and 
community facilities. 

“Src. 510. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project within the continental United 
States (other than Alaska) at a unit cost in 
excess of — 

“(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

“(2) $6 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

“(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

“(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; 


unless the Secretary of Defense determines 
that, because of special circumstances, ap- 
plication to such project of the limitations 
on unit costs contained in this section is im- 
practicable. 
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“Src. 511. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 


“(1) Section 2662 is amended to read: 


“ *§ 2662. Real property transactions: Reports 
to the Armed Services Commit- 
tees 

“*(a) The Secretary of a military depart- 
ment, or his designee, may not enter into any 
of the following listed transactions by or for 
the use of that department until after the 
expiration of 30 days from the date upon 
which a report of the facts concerning the 
proposed transaction is submitted to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

“*(1) An acquisition of fee title to any 
real property, if the estimated price is more 
than $50,000. 

““*(2) A lease of any real property to the 
United States, if the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 

“*(3) Alease of real property owned by the 
United States, if the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 

“*(4) A transfer of real property owned 
by the United States to another Federal 
agency or another military department or to 
a State, if the estimated value is more than 
$50,000. 

““(5) A report of excess real property 
owned by the United States to a disposal 
agency, if the estimated value is more than 
$50,000. 


if a transaction covered by clause (1) or (2) 
is part of a project, the report must include 
a summarization of the general plan for that 
project, including an estimate of the total 
cost of the lands to be acquired or leases 
to be made. 

“*(b) The Secretary of each military de- 
partment shall report quarterly to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives on transactions 
described in subsection (a) that involve an 
estimated value of more than $5,000 but not 
more than $50,000. 

“*(c) This section applies only to real 
property in the United States and Puerto 
Rico. It does not apply to real property for 
river and harbor projects or flood-control 
projects, or to leases of Government-owned 
real property for agricultural or grazing 
purposes. 

“*(d) A statement in an instrument of 
conveyance, including a lease, that the re- 
quirements of this section have been met, or 
that the conveyance is not subject to this 
section, is conclusive.’ 

(2) Chapter 159 is amended by deleting 
the following item in the analysis: 


‘**2662. Real property transactions: Agree- 
ment with Armed Services Com- 
mittees; reports.’ 


and inserting the following item in lieu 
thereof: 


“* 2662. Real property transactions: Reports 
to the Armed Services Committees.’ 


“Sec. 512. Section 43 of the Act of Au- 
gust 10, 1956 (70A Stat. 636, 50 U.S.C. App. 
2285), is amended to read: 

“*§ 43. Real property transactions 

“*(a) The Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, or his designee, 
may not enter into any of the following 
listed transactions by or for the use of that 
agency until after the expiration of thirty 
days from the date upon which a report of 
the facts concerning the proposed trans- 
action is submitted to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives: 

“*(1) An acquisition of fee title to any 
real property, if the estimated price is more 
than $50,000. 

“*(2) A lease of any real property to the 
United States, if the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 
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“*(3) A lease of real property owned by 
the United States, if the estimated annual 
rental is more than $50,000. 

“*(4) A transfer of real property owned 
by the United States to another Federal 
agency or another military department, or 
to a State, if the estimated value is more 
than $50,000. 

“*(5) A report of excess real property 
owned by the United States to a disposal 
agency, if the estimated value is more than 
$50,000. 


If a transaction covered by clause (1) or 
(2) is part of a project, the report must 
include a summarization of the general plan 
for that project, including an estimate of 
the total cost of the lands to be acquired 
or leases to be made. 

“*(b) The Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization shall report quar- 
terly to the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives on transactions described in sub- 
section (a) that involve an estimated value 
of more than $5,000 but not more than 
$50,000. 

“*(c) This section applies only to real 
property in the United States and Puerto 
Rico, It does not apply to real property for 
river and harbor projects or flood-control 
projects, or to leases of Government-owned 
real property for agricultural or grazing 
purposes. 

“*(d) A statement in an instrument of 
conveyance, including a lease, that the re- 
quirements of this section have been met, 
or that the conveyance is not subject to this 
section, is conclusive.’ 

“Sec. 513. Titles I, II, III, IV, and V of 
this Act may be cited as the ‘Military Con- 
struction Act of 1960.’ 

“TITLE VI 
“Reserve forces facilities 

“Sec. 601. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Defense 
may establish or develop the following fa- 
cilities for reserve forces: 

“(1) For Department of the Army: 


“Army National Guard of the United States 


“( Armory) 
“Abbeville, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$71,000. 
“Aibonito, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$63,000. 


“Alexandria, Louisiana: Training facilities, 
$311,000. 

“Anaconda, Montana: Training facilities, 
$66,000. 

“Angleton, 
$85,000. 

“Barbourville, Kentucky: Training facili- 
ties, $138,000. 

“Bastrop, Louisiana: Training facilities, 
$131,000. a 


Texas: Training facilities, 


“Beatrice, Nebraska: Training facilities, 
$165,000. 

“Bismarck, North Dakota: Training facili- 
ties, $347,000. 


“Bogalusa, Louisiana: Training facilities, 
$180,000. 

“Boston (Jamaica Plain), Massachusetts: 
Training facilities, $360,000. 

“Brockton, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $255,000. 

“Brooklyn (Eighth) New York: Training 
facilities, $75,000. 

“Brooklyn (Sumner) New York: Training 
facilities, $75,000. 

“Brownsville, Texas: Training facilities, 
$85,000. 

“Burlington, Wisconsin: Training facili- 
ties, $140,000. 

“Carmichael, California: Training facili- 
ties, $115,000. 

“Carson City, Nevada: Training facilities, 
$101,000. 

“Carthage, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$63,000. 
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“Carthage, Texas: Training 


$85,000. 

“Casa Grande, Arizona: Training facilities, 
$108,000. 

“Charieston, West Virginia: Training fa- 
cilities, $250,000. 

“Claremont, New Hampshire: Training fa- 
cilities, $139,000. 

“Clayton, New Mexico: Training facilities, 
$70,000. 

“Clear Lake, South Dakota: Training fa- 


cilities, $63,000. 
“Columbus, Texas: Training facilities, 


facilities, 


,000 
“Cortez, Colorado: Training facilities, 


$114,000. 

“Cranston, Rhode Island: Training facili- 
ties, $184,000. 

“Crete, Nebraska: Training facilities, 
$120,000. 


“Danville, Arkansas: Training facilities, 


$45,000. 

“De Kalb, Mississippi: 
$63,000. 

“Dover, New Hampshire: Training facili- 
ties, $139,000. 

“Dover, New Jersey: ic facilities, 
$190,000. 

aoe Idaho: Training facilities, $80,000. 

‘Dumas, Arkansas: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


$45,000. 

“Elkins, West Virginia: Training facilities, 
$157,000. 

“Elko, Nevada: Training facilities, $97,000. 

“Escondido, California: Training facilities, 
$105,000. 

“Eupora, Mississippi: Training facilities, 

,000. 

“Forest, Mississippi: 
$64,000. 

“Georgianna, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$71,000. 

“Gurabo, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$130,000. 

“Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 


ties, $104,000. 
Georgia: Training facilities, 


“Hartwell, 
,000. 

“Hawthorne, Nevada: Training facilities, 
$97,000. 

“Heber Springs, Arkansas: Training facili- 
ties, $45,000. 

“Hettinger, North Dakota: Training fa- 
cilities, $151,000. 

“Hinton, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $157,000. 

“Honolulu, 
$102,000. 

“Hot Springs, South Dakota: Training fa- 
cilities, $132,000. 

“Howell, Michigan: 
$250,000. 

“Islip, New York: Training facilities, $300,- 
000. 

“Jackson, Mississippi: 
$232,000. 

“Jacksonville, Florida: Training facilities, 
$243,000. 

“Jasper, 
$218,000. 

“Kings Mountain, North Carolina: Train- 
ing facilities, $104,000. 

“Laredo, Texas: Training facilities, $87,- 


Training facilities, 


Hawaii: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 
Feng facilities, 


Indiana: Training facilities, 


“Las Vegas, New Mexico: Training facili- 
ties, $70,000. 

“Lavonia, Georgia: 
$90,000. 

“Lawrence, Kansas: Training facilities, 
$102,000. 

“Lawrenceville, Georgia: Training facili- 
ties, $90,000. 

“Leighton, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 
ties, $240,000. 

“Levelland, Texas: ‘Training facilities, 
$85,000. 

“Lewiston, Montana: Training facilities, 
$66,000. 

“Lexington, Massachusetts: Training facil- 
ities, $255,000. 

“Logan, Ohio: Training facilities, $150,000. 


Training facilities, 
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“Louisville, Kentucky: Training facilities, 
$285,000. 

“Marshall, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$47,000. 

“Mendenhall, Mississippi: Training facili- 
ties, $63,000. 

“Montgomery, West Virginia: Training fa- 
cilities, $189,000. 

“Mountain Home, Arkansas: Training fa- 
cilities, $47,000. 

“Natchitoches, Louisiana: Training facili- 
ties, $161,000. 

“Newberry, South Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $136,000. 

“Newport, Oregon: 
$120,000. 

“Northfield, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$49,000. 

“Orofino, Idaho: Training facilities. $75,- 


Training facilities, 


“Oshkosh, Wisconsin: Training facilities, 
$235,000. 

“Perryville, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$45,000. 

“Philip, South Dakota: Training facilities, 
$145,000. 

“Pittsfield, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $195,000. 

“Plymouth, Pennsylvania: 
cilities, $185,000. 

“Portland, Oregon: 


Training fa- 
Training facilities, 


$393,000. 

“Redding, California: Training facilities, 
$105,000. 

“Richlands, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$161,000. 

“Richmond, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$188,000. 

“Richmond, Missouri; Training facilities, 
$135,000. 

“Riverdale, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
$171,000. 

“Rolla, Missouri: Training facilities, 
$150,000. 


“Sabana Grande, Puerto Rico: Training 
facilities, $63,000. 

“Sacramento, California: Training facili- 
ties, $72,000. 

“Safford, Arizona: 
$113,000. 

“Schenectady, New York: 
ities, $108,000. 

“Scottsburg, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$188,000. 

“Sheldon, 
$113,000. 

“Sheridan, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$45,000. 

“Siloam Springs, Arkansas: Training facil- 
ities, $47,000. 

“Spartanburg, South Carolina: Training 
facilities, $134,000. 

“Spencer, West Virginia: Training facilities, 
$157,000. 

“Springfield, Illinois: Training facilities, 
$50,000. 

“Springfield, Missouri: Training facilities, 
$240,000. 

“Statesboro, Georgia: Training facilities, 
$120,000. 

“Stoughton, Massachusetts: Training facil- 
ities, $210,000. 

“Stratford (Bridgeport), 
Training facilities, $415,000. 

“Union City, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$87,000. 

“Vergennes, Vermont: Training facilities, 
$135,000. 

“Weymouth, Massachusetts: Training facil- 
ities, $180,000. 

“Worland, Wyoming: Training facilities, 
$141,000. 

“Various locations: Training facilities 
minor conversions, $423,000. 


“Army National Guard of the United States 
**(Nonarmory) 
“Camp Murray, Washington: Supply facil- 
ities, $159,000. 


“Camp Ripley, Minnesota: Troop housing 
and utilities, $910,000. 


Training facilities, 


Training facil- 


Iowa: Training facilities, 


Connecticut: 
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“Camp Shelby, Mississippi: Troop housing, 
000 


“Fort William H. Harrison, Montana: 
housing, administrative facilities and supply 
facilities, $123,000. 

“Fort Stewart, Georgia: Troop housing, 


,000. 
“Salt Lake City, Utah: Administrative 
facilities and supply facilities, $266,000. 


“Army Reserve 


“Albany, New York: Training facilities aq- 
dition, $61,000. 

“Alexandria, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$553,000. 

“Artesia, New Mexico: Training facilities, 
$173,000. 

“Ashtabula-Geneva, Ohio: Training facil- 
ities, $182,000. 

“Bluefield, West Virginia: Training facil- 
ities, $173,000. 

“Bogalusa, Louisiana: Training facilities, 


$183,000 

Boulder, Colorado: Training facilities, 
$350,000. 

“Clarksburg, West Virginia: Training facil- 
ities, $350,000. 

“Cleveland, Ohio: Training facilities, 
$746,000. 

“Columbus, Nebraska: Training facilities, 
$173,000. 

“Creston, Iowa: Training facilities, 
$173,000. 


“Dallas (Number 3), Texas: Training facil- 
ities, $525,000. 

“Elmira (Horseheads), New York: Training 
facilities addition, $61,000. 

“Eureka, California: Training facilities, 
$182,000. 

“Fort Thomas, Kentucky: Training facil- 
ities, $476,000. 

“High Point, North Carolina: 
facilities, $156,000. 

“Houma, Louisiana: 


Training 


Training facilities, 


$164,000. 

“Kalispel, Montana: Training facilities, 
$190,000. 

“Kingsport, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$333,000. 


“Lafayette, Indiana: 
addition, $58,000. 

“Lancaster-Logan, Ohio: 
ities, $182,000. 

“Le Sueur, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$190,000. 

“Lewiston-Auburn, Maine: Training facil- 
ities, $523,000. 

“Lincoln, Nebraska: Training facilities ad- 
dition, $55,000. 

“Los Angeles (Number 2), California: 
Training facilities addition, $73,000. 

“Louisville, Kentucky: Training facilities 
addition, $55,000. 

“Lubbock, Texas: Training facilities ex- 
pansion, $111,000. 

“Madisonville, Kentucky: Training facil- 
ities, $173,000. 

“Marion, Illinois: 
$182,000. 

“Miami (North) Florida: Training facil- 
ities, $498,000. 

“Mount Pleasant, Iowa: Training facilities, 
$173,000. 

“New Castle, Pennsylvania: Training facil- 
ities, $182,000. 

“Norfolk, Nebraska: 


Training facilities 


Training facil- 


Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


$173,000. 

“Oak Ridge, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$164,000. 

“Palatka, Florida: ‘Training facilities, 
$156,000. 


“Pasadena, California: 
addition, $58,000. 

“Pasadena, Texas: Training facilities, 
$333,000. 

“Penn Yan, New York: Training facilities, 
$190,000. 

“Petersburg (Fort Lee), Virginia: Training 
facilities, $452,000. 

“Pittsburg, California: Training facilities, 
$366,000. 


Training facilities 
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“Rushville, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$182,000. 

“Shawnee, Oklahoma: Training facilities, 
$173,000. 


“state College, Pennsylvania: Training 
facilities, $366,000. : 

“Tampa (Drew Field), Florida: Training 
facilities, $428,000. 

“Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania: Training fa- 
cilities, $182,000. 

“Toledo, Ohio: Training facilities expan- 
sions, $77,000. 

“Troy, Ohio: Training facilities, $182,000. 

“Tupelo, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$167,000. 

“Ventura, California: Training facilities, 
$366,000. 

“Wailuku-Maui, Hawaii: Training facil- 
ities, $225,000. 

“Willmar, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$190,000. 

“Winston-Salem, North Carolina: Training 
facilities addition, $49,000. 


“Yoakum, Texas: Training facilities, 
$164,000. 
“Various locations: Training facilities 


minor additions, $179,000. 

“Land acquisition: Training facilities, 
$671,000. 

“(2) For Department of the Navy: 


“Naval reserve 
*( Aviation) 


“Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas: Opera- 
tional facilities, $130,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois: 
Operational facilities, $1,298,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Grosse Ile, Michigan: 
Operational facilities, $150,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, Cali- 
fornia: Supply facilities and _ utilities, 
$306,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Operational facilities, $178,000. 

“Naval Air Station, New York, New York: 
Operational facilities, $471,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kansas: Oper- 
ational facilities, $121,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Seattle, Washington: 
Operational facilities, $181,000. 

“Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts: Operational facilities, $300,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Penn- 
sylvania: Training facilities, $575,000. 


“Naval Reserve 
“(Surface) 


“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin: Training facilities, $47,- 
000. 


“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Au- 
burn, California: Training facilities, $75,000. 

“Naval Reserve Training Center, Fort Mc- 
Henry, Baltimore, Maryland: Training facil- 
ities, $300,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Boul- 
der, Colorado: Training facilities, $56,000. 

“Naval Reserve Training Center, Brooklyn, 
New York: Training facilities, $75,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon: Training facilities, $56,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Eau 
nw Wisconsin: Training facilities, $55,- 


“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Fay- 
Sele. Arkansas: Training facilities, $87,- 

“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Train- 
ing Center, Freeport, New York: Training fa- 
cilities, $35,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Helena, 
Montana: Training facilities, $56,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Med- 
ford, Oregon: Training facilities, $56,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Paris, 
Texas: Training facilities and land acquisi- 
tion, $90,000. 

“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Phoenix, Arizona: Training facilities, 
$600,000. 
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“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Provo, 
Utah: Training facilities, $56,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Red 
Bluff, California: Training facilities, $80,- 
000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Red- 
ding, California: Training facilities, $80,000. 

“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Topeka, Kansas: Training facilities, 
$383,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, We- 
natchee, Washington: Training facilities, 
$65,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Yuba 
City, California: Training facilities, $75,000. 


“Marine Corps Reserve 
“( Ground) 


“Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania: Acquisition of 
land and training facilities, $65,000. . 

“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Train- 
ing Center, Phoenix, Arizona: Training fa- 
cilities, $225,000. 

“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Train- 
ing Center, Topeka, Kansas: Training facil- 
ities, $123,000. 


“(3) For Department of the Air Force: 
“Air National Guard of the United States 


“Barnes Municipal Airport, Westfield, 
Massachusetts: Operational facilities, $675,- 
000. 

“‘Congaree Air Base, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina: Operational facilities, $432,000. 

“Fort Smith Municipal Airport, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities, $164,000. 

“Foss Field, Sioux Falls, South Dakota: 
Operational facilities, $675,000. 

“Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Operational facilities: $604,000. 

“Hutchinson Naval Air Station, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas: Operational facilities, $1,- 
389,000. 

“Jackson Municipal Airport, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $2,689,000. 

“McGee-Tyson Airport, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see: Operational facilities, $800,000. 

“Portland International Airport, Portland, 
Oregon: Operational facilities, $314,000. 

“Springfield Municipal Airport, Spring- 
field, Ohio: Operational facilities, $164,000. 

“Westchester County Municipal Airport, 
Westchester, New York: Operational facili- 
ties, $120,000. 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$5,771,000. 

“Air Force Reserve 

“Bakalar Air Force Base, Columbus, Indi- 
ana: Operational facilities, $237,000. 

“Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Connecti- 
cut: Maintenance facilities and troop hous- 
ing, $150,000. 

“Dallas Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities and supply facilities, 
$1,992,000. 

“Dobbins Air Force Base, Marietta, Georgia. 
Maintenance facilities, $1,268,000. 

“Ellington Air Force Base, Genoa, Texas. 
Operational facilities, $534,000. 

“General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Maintenance facilities and supply 
facilities, $155,000. 

“Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan. Operational facilities, $161,000. 

“(4) For all reserve components: Facilities 
made necessary by changes in the assign- 
ment of weapons or equipment to reserve 
forces units, if the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee determines that deferral of such 
facilities for inclusion in the next law au- 
thorizing appropriations for specific facilities 
for reserve forces would be inconsistent with 
the interests of national security and if the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee notifies 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
immediately upon reaching a final decision 
to implement, of the nature and estimated 
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cost of any facility to be undertaken under 
this subsection. 

“Sec. 602. (a) Public Law 85-685 is amend- 
ed under the heading ‘Army Reserve’ in 
clause (3) of section 603 with report to Gales- 
burg, Illinois, by striking out ‘$157,000’ and 
inserting in place thereof ‘$182,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 85-685 is amended under 
the heading ‘Army National Guard of the 
United States (Armory)’ in clause (3) of 
section 603 as follows: 

“(1) With respect to Dallas number 5, 
Texas, strike out ‘$154,000’ and insert in place 
thereof ‘$351,000’. 

(2) With respect to Jerome, Idaho, strike 
out ‘$52,000’ and insert in place thereof 
‘$72,000’. 

“(3) Strike out the following: 

“Boston, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $270,000.” 

““*Juncos, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$38,000.’ 

“ “Mayaguez, Puerto Rico: Training facili- 
ties, $160,000.’ 

“‘*Oak Ridge, Tennessee: Training facili- 
ties, $142,000.’ 

“Saugus, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $210,000.’ 

“South Boston, Massachusetts: Training 
facilities, $360,000.’ 

“(c) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of sec- 
tion 606 ‘$27,079,000’ and inserting in place 
thereof ‘$26,141,000.’ 

“(d) Public Law 86-149 is amended under 
the heading ‘Army Reserve’ in clause (1) of 
section 501 as follows: 

“(1) With respect to Aurora, Illinois, strike 
out ‘$302,000’ and insert in place thereof 
‘$366,000’. 

“(2) With respect to Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, strike out ‘$302,000’ and insert in place 
thereof ‘$366,000’. 

“(3) With respect to Champaign, Illinois, 
strike out ‘$302,000’ and insert in place there- 
of ‘$366,000’. 

“(4) With respect to Duluth, Minnesota, 
strike out ‘$317,000’ and insert in place there- 
of ‘$384,000’. 

“(5) With respect to Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, strike out ‘$288,000’ and insert in place 
thereof ‘$349,000’. 

“(6) With respect to Joliet, Illinois, strike 
out ‘$302,000’ and insert in place thereof 
‘$366,000’. 

“(7) With respect to Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
strike out ‘$168,000’ and insert in place there- 
of ‘$182,000’. 

“(8) With respect to Odessa, Texas, strike 
out ‘$152,000’ and insert in place thereof 
‘$175,000’. 

“(9) With respect to Savannah, Georgia, 
strike out ‘$259,000’ and insert in place there- 
of ‘$315,000’. 

(10) With respect to Vallejo, California, 
strike out ‘$302,000’ and insert in place there- 
of ‘$366,000’. 

“(e) Public Law 86-149 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) (a) of section 504 
‘$20,916,000’ and inserting in place thereof 
‘$21,457,000’. 

“Sec. 603. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and fa- 
cilities under this title without regard to 
sections 3648 and 3734 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, and sections 4774{d) and 
9774(d) of title 10, United States Code. The 
authority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on land includes authority 
for surveys, administration, overhead, plan- 
ning, and supervision incident to construc- 
tion. That authority may be exercised be- 
fore title to the land is approved under sec- 
tion 355 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and even though the land is held temporar- 
ily. The authority to acquire real estate 
or land includes authority to make surveys 
and to acquire land, and interests in land 
(including temporary use) by gift, purchase, 
exchange of Government-owned land, or 
otherwise. 
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“Sec. 604. Appropriations for facilities 
projects authorized by section 601 for the 
respective reserve components of the Armed 
Forces may not exceed— 

“(1) for Department of the Army: 

’ “(a) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $18,226,000. 

“(b) Army Reserve, $13,152,000. 

“(2) for Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $6,450,000. 

“(3) for Department of the Air Force: 

“(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $13,797,000. 

“(b) Air Force Reserve, $4,497,000. 

“Sec. 605. Any of the amounts named in 
section 601 of this Act may, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, be increased 
by 15 per centum, but the total cost for all 
projects authorized for the Army National 
Guard of the United States, the Army Re- 
serve, the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, 
the Air National Guard of the United States, 
and the Air Force Reserve, may not exceed 
the amounts named in clauses (1)(a), 
(1)(b), (2), (3)(a), and (3)(b) of section 
604, respectively. 

“Sec. 606. As of July 1, 1961, all authori- 
gations for specific facilities for reserve 
forces to be accomplished by the Secretary 
of Defense, and all authorizations for ap- 
propriations therefor, that are contained in 
the Reserve Forces Facilities Act of 1958, and 
not superseded or otherwise modified by a 
later authorization, are repealed except the 
authorizations for facilities for the reserve 
forces as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated in whole or in part before 
July 1, 1961, and authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor. 

“Src. 607. This title may be cited as the 
‘Reserve Forces Facilities Act of 1960’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

CaRL VINSON, 
Paut J. Krupay, 
CarL T. DuRHAM, 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
LEsLIE C. ARENDS, 
Lzon H. GAVIN, 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN STENNIS 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10777) to authorize 
certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

LEGISLATION IN CONFERENCE 

On March 9, 1960, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 10777, which was the 
fiscal year 1961 military construction au- 
thorization for the three military depart- 
ments, the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Reserve components. On 
May 13, 1960, the Senate considered the 
legislation and amended it by striking all 
language after the enacting clause and 
wrote a new bill. 

Title I 
Army 

In the Army title of the bill, there were 

several items in disagreement. Some of 


them, however, were changes made by the 
Senate at the request of the Army in view 
of changes in circumstances subsequent to 
the passage of the bill by the House. 
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Perhaps the item of most general interest 
which was in disagreement was that relat- 
ing to facilities proposed to be built at the 
Quartermaster Research and Engineering 
Center at Natick, Mass., in the amount of 
$3,628,000. This item had appeared in the 
House bill but was stricken pending a study 
by a special subcommittee of the House 
committee. 

The subcommittee, after studying the 
matter, recommended that the item remain 
in the bill. 

The Senate receded on this item on the 
assurances of the House conferees that they 
had confidence in the recommendations of 
the subcommittee that the move would re- 
sult in greater efficiency and economy. It 
is the further understanding of the confer- 
ees that the Department of Defense will be 
expected to submit the item for considera- 
tion in the military construction bill of 
next year. 

With respect to the other items, the con- 
ferees agreed as follows: 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.: The in- 
crease in the size and cost of the hospital 
as presented to the Senate subsequent to 
House consideration of the bill was agreed 
to with the House receding. 

Fort Lee, Va.: The Senate had deleted two 
battalion headquarters and storeroom build- 
ings in the amount of $214,000. The con- 
ferees agreed that these items should re- 
main in the bill and the Senate receded. 

Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Va.: Sub- 
sequent to the consideration of the bill by 
the House, the Army requested the withdraw- 
al of a Communications Center Building in 
the amount of $131,000. This building is to 
be built under another authority. The House 
recedes. 

Sharpe General Depot, Calif.: An aircraft 
paint shop was deleted at this installation 
but, after discussion by the conferees, it was 
agreed that economy would probably be ef- 
fected by its remaining in the bill and the 
Senate recedes. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Utah: The Sen- 
ate had deleted an addition to a noncom- 
missioned officers’ club at this installation. 
The conferees agreed that in view of the 
unusual isolation of the area, and the greater 
need therefor for facilities of a recreational 
nature, the item should remain in the bill. 
The Senate recedes. 

Fort Monmouth, N.J.: Here, subsequent to 
House action, the Army advised that due to 
price refinements the costs set out in the 
House bill could be lowered. The House 
recedes. 

Fort Eustis, Va.: Again in this instance, 
subsequent to House action, the Army re- 
quested the withdrawal of a trainfire range. 
This reduced the total for Fort Eustis by 
$262,000. The House recedes. 

Fort Knox, Ky.: The Senate deleted $223,- 
000 for an armament shop. After discussion 
of the item, it was agreed that the arma- 
ment shop could be deferred and the House 
recedes. 

Fort Meade, Md.: The Senate struck a 
hangar with shops during its consideration 
of the bill on the basis that present facilities 
were adequate for the time being. The 
House conferees agreed that construction of 
this item could be deferred and the House 
recedes. 

Fort Rucker, Ala.: The Senate deleted 
$189,000 for two flight maintenance hangars. 
The House conferees agreed that this item 
could await construction authority next year 
and the House recedes. 

Fort Bliss, Tex.: The Senate had deleted a 
motor repair shop in the amount of $146,000. 
The conferees agreed that this item repre- 
sented possible economies and it was rein- 
stated. The Senate recedes. 

Fort Riley, Kans.: The Senate had in- 
cluded an item which did not appear in the 
House bill for the replacement of a bridge 
at Fort Riley costing $1,332,000. This bridge 
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is on the main highway and is a part of the 
station master plan. The House recedes, 

Fort Ord, Calif.: The Senate had deleteq 
$832,000 for the replacement of a hangar with 
shops on the basis that present facilities 
should suffice for the time being. The House 
conferees agreed. The House recedes. 

Clarksville Base, Tenn.: The Senate de. 
leted a natural-gas transmission line at this 
installation, feeling that its construction 
could be deferred for a year. The House 
conferees agreed. The House recedes. 

Various locations (Overseas): Since House 
action, Army requested deletion of $2,476,000 
for Signal Overseas Station and troop hous- 
ing. The House recedes. 

Various locations in section 102 repre- 
sented internal changes brought about in 
part by revised operational concepts. In both 
instances, the conferees agreed that the re- 
ductions made by the Senate were proper, 
The House recedes. 

Fort Eustis, Va.: The House had included 
275 units of Capehart housing at this instal- 
lation which the Senate deleted. After a 
discussion of the housing facilities at Fort 
Eustis it was agreed that these units could 
be deleted at least for the time being. The 
House recedes. 

Title II 
Navy 

In the Navy title of the bill, there were 
very few items in disagreement and they 
were resolved as follows: 

Naval Shipyard, Charleston, S.C.: The 
House authorized $17,355,000 for this instal- 
lation, of which $15,000,000 was for a dry- 
dock capable of drydocking simultaneously 
at least two submarines of the fleet ballistic 
missile type. The Senate lowered the House 
figure for this drydock from $15,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. The conferees agreed that $14,- 
855,000 should be allocated for the Charles- 
ton Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina for maintenance facilities, $12,500,000 
of which to be authorized at this time for the 
construction of the above-mentioned dry- 
dock. The conferees agree that if additional 
authorizations are necessary after final engi- 
neering estimates are available justifying an 
increase beyond $12,500,000, further authori- 
zations will be approved after justifications 
are submitted by the Navy Department. 

Present Navy planning indicates that in 
the very near future the Navy Ballistic Mis- 
sile Fleet will be of such size as to require 
drydocking three POLARIS type submarines 
at one time in the Charleston Yard. In view 
of the other workload at Charleston in the 
surface types, requiring the use of all pres- 
ent drydocking facilities, and in order to take 
care of emergency drydocking requirements, 
a drydock not to exceed 775 feet is author- 
ized. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, 
Miss.: The Senate had reduced the cost of an 
officers’ club, and NCO club, and a commis- 
sary while permitting all three items to re- 
main in the bill. The House recedes. 

Naval Air Station, Barber’s Point, Oahu, 
Hawaii: The House had included but the 
Senate deleted a transmitter facility in the 
amount of $114,000. It was agreed by the 
conferees that the item represented a matter 
of safety to pilots using this facility. The 
Senate recedes. 

Naval Air Station, Lemoore, Calif.: 
Senate had reduced the cost of an officers 
club, an NCO club, and a commissary while 
permitting all of these items to remain in the 
bill. The House recedes. 

Naval Air Station, Miramar, Calif.: The 
Senate deleted a jet engine shop at a cost of 
$1,233,000. The conferees agreed that the 
construction of this shop could await the 
next military construction bill. The House 
recedes. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Va.: The Sen- 
ate had approved of an increase made by the 
House but deleted four aircraft-maintenance 
buildings costing $248,000. The House re- 
cedes. 
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Naval Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif.: 
The Senate deleted the supply facilities in 
the amount of $509,000 represented by this 
item. In view of the fact that it has been 

ed that this item will not be 
funded during fiscal year 1961, the House 
conferees agreed that it should be deleted. 
The House recedes. 

Section 202: Since House action, Navy ad- 
vises $49,000 may be deleted from estimated 
cost of acquiring land. The House recedes. 

Section 207: No section corresponding to 
this appeared in the House bill. This sec- 
tion authorizes an exchange of land between 
the United States, represented by the De- 

t of the Navy, and the State of Ore- 
gon. The Navy will surrender its Board- 
man Bombing Range and the State will 

de the Navy with other land which is 
usable for bombing-range purposes. 

The following points relating to this 
transfer are worthy of particular note: The 
State of Oregon will hold the United States 
harmless from any claims for personal in- 

or property damage resulting from the 
condition of the lands conveyed by the 
United States; 37,320.31 acres of the lands 
conveyed to the United States by the State 
shall become public domain lands of the 
United States. Special provisions are in- 
cluded relating to the disbursement of 
moneys received by the Navy as a result of 
this exchange as follows: 

(1) The difference in the fair market 
yalue between the public domain lands con- 
veyed by the United States and the lands 

ted as public domain lands under 
subsection (c) shall be distributed as a re- 
ceipt from the sale of public domain lands; 

(2) The difference in the fair market 
value between the remaining lands ex- 
changed shall be covered into the Treasury 
as a miscellaneous receipt; and 

(3) The amount received to defray the 
cost of providing a complete substitute fa- 
cility shall be available to the Department 
of the Navy for the construction and acqui- 
sition of such complete substitute facility. 

The Navy shall not be required to relin- 
quish use of the Boardman Bombing Range 
until the complete substitute facility is 
available for use. The House recedes. 

Title III 
Air Force 

In the Air Force title, there were a large 
number of differences between the House 
bill and the Senate bill. A very great pro- 
portion of these changes, both in number 
and amount, arose from the revised air de- 
fense plan. This plan was presented to the 


Senate subsequent to House consideration of 
the bill. 


Summary of revised air defense changes 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Added | Deleted 





CN ne ae fe et NT 
Dobbins Air Force Base, Ga., 

Support of 32d Air Defens 

Division 
5 manual combat centers._._-__--- 

, Conversion of 2 direction centers. - 

Support of 32d Air Defense Divi- 
Additional GATR facilities... ___ 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah, Min- 

uteman facilities. ...........___- 
Additional squadron Minuteman - 
2 additional Titan squadrons._____ 90, 000 


—57, 026 


Net increase in new authority 71,074 
Add: Deficiency authority 
(Public Law 86-149) for March 


Air Force Base, Calif. 


It is again pointed out that all of the 
changes referred to were requested by the 
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executive branch, agreed to by the Senate, 
and agreed to by the conferees. 

The other changes in the Air Force are 
too numerous and in many cases are, from 
the standpoint of amounts involved, too 
minor to deal with in extended detail in this 
statement. 

It can be said, however, that a number of 
officers’ and NCO clubs, post exchanges, and 
commissary facilities had been deleted by 
the Senate and the House conferees con- 
curred in these deletions. It might be said 
further that in many instances the deletions 
by the Senate represented additions to ex- 
isting facilities which were deemed to be 
adequate at least for the time being. Some 
clubs, post exchanges, and commissaries 
were permitted to remain in the bill where 
they represented a facility at an installation 
where none now exists. 

Some items deleted by the Senate repre- 
sented construction which had become no 
longer necessary because of changes in mis- 
sions subsequent to House consideration of 
the bill. Typical of these were Clinton 
County Air Force Base, Ohio, and Dobbins 
Air Force Base, Ga. In these instances the 
House recedes. 

A reference to the printed bill portion 
of this report will reveal that in most in- 
stances the relatively minor reductions made 
by the Senate were accepted by the House. 
Exceptions to the foregoing are found at the 
following Air Force bases: Kincheloe, Mich.; 
Richards-Gebaur, Mo.: Holloman, N. Mex.; 


Perrin, Tex.; Charleston, S.C.; Blytheville, 
Ark.; Glasgow, Mont.; Luke, Ariz.; Pope, 
N.C.; and Goodfellow, Tex. In all of the 


foregoing instances, the House position pre- 
vailed either in whole or in part, the Senate 
receding. 

Sections 103, 203, and 303: These three sec- 
tions provide for construction made neces- 
sary by changes in Army, Navy, and Air 
Force missions, new weapons developments, 
and other construction of an unforeseen 
nature if the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that deferral of such construction 
for inclusion in the next military construc- 
tion authorization would be inconsistent 
with the interests of national security. As 
the bill was introduced authority was re- 
quested in the amount of $17,500,000 for each 
of the military departments for these pur- 
poses. This figure was subsequently cut to 
$10,000,000 and the conferees agreed that 
the figure should again be cut to $9,000,000. 


Title V 
General Provisions 


Many of the general provisions are identi- 
cal to those which have appeared in military 
construction laws for the last several years. 
With respect to these, there was no disagree- 
ment between the Senate and the House 
versions of the bill. 

Variations in the general provisions be- 
tween the two versions of the bill are as 
follows: 

Section 503: The version of this section 
which appeared in the House bill was that 
which has appeared in military construction 
laws for many years. The section permits 
the amounts set out in the service titles to 
be increased by 5 percent for projects within 
the United States and by 10 percent for 
projects outside the United States. 

It has come to light that this latitude has 
been abused by one or more of the military 
departments in that increases have been 
made, not on the basis of increases in costs 
as has always been intended by the Congress, 
but rather to generate additional authoriza- 
tion. 

The Senate version provides that any in- 
crease must be for the sole purpose of meet- 
ing unusual variations in cost arising in 
connection with “that project,” and that 
such could not have been reasonably antici- 
pated at the time such project was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. The House recedes. 
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Section 507(a): Last year the Military 
Construction Act contained a provision ex- 
tending the Capehart Family Housing Act 
until September 30, 1960 and limited the 
number of Capehart housing units to be 
contracted for subsequent to July 1, 1959 to 
20,000 units. The Department of Defense 
this year sought to raise the limit of 20,000 
units to 30,000. The House recedes. 

The Senate committee modified the De- 
partment’s request in that it will permit 
only 25,000 units, or an increase of 5,000 
units. The conferees agreed that a limita- 
tion of this kind will have the highly bene- 
ficial effect of requiring the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Properties and Instal- 
lations to study most carefully the areas 
within which Capehart housing is to be 
built. This will help to insure that there is 
no overbuilding of Capehart units at or near 
our military installations. The House re- 
cedes. 

Section 507(c): Subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 507 provides that no family units (Cape- 
hart) included in any mortgaged property 
shall be contracted for after the date of en- 
actment of the Military Construction Act of 
1960 if the cost of such unit exceeds $19,800. 
The purpose of the Senate amendment is to 
restrict the cost of individual units of Cape- 
hart housing units. The General Accounting 
Office has advised that the Air Force (and it 
is possible that the other departments have 
acted in similar fashion) has exceeded the 
$22,000 prescribed by law for appropriated 
fund housing for generals. Indeed, it is con- 
tended that the $16,500 average limitation 
has been seriously violated, at least in prin- 
ciple, in a number of instances through the 
reduction in size of many units within the 
particular project in order to construct one 
or more individual units which are well be- 
yond the requirements of the military. It is 
felt that this limitation is a desirable one. 
The House recedes. 

Section 508: Last year the Housing Act of 
1959 (Public Law 86-372, 73 Stat. 654, ap- 
proved September 23, 1959) in section 704 
amended title VIII of the National Housing 
Act by adding a new section 810. The sec- 
tion authorized the FHA Commissioner to 
insure and to make commitments to insure 
mortgages under this section which met cer- 
tain eligibility requirements. 

The eligibility requirements took the form 
of a certification to the Commissioner by the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee that— 

(1) The housing which is covered by the 
insured mortgage is necessary in the interest 
of national defense in order to provide ade- 
quate housing for military personnel and es- 
sential civilian personnel serving or employed 
in connection with an installation of one of 
the armed services of the United States; 

(2) There is no present intention to cur- 
tail substantially the number of such per- - 
sonnel assigned or to be assigned to the in- 
stallation; 

(3) Adequate housing is not available for 
such personnel at reasonable rentals within 
reasonable commuting distances of such in- 
stallation; and 

(4) The mortgaged property will not so 
far as can be reasonably foreseen substan- 
tially curtail occupancy in any existing 
housing in the vicinity of the installation 
which is covered by mortgages insured under 
this act. Any such certificate issued by the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee shall be 
conclusive evidence to the Commissioner of 
the eligibility of the mortgage for insurance 
in accordance with the requirements of this 
subsection. 

This section of the Housing Act further 
provides that the Commissioner may accept 
any mortgage for insurance “without regard 
to any requirement in any other section of 
this Act, that the property or project be eco- 
nomically sound.” Five thousand units were 
authorized under this section. 
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In view of the serious doubts which the 
House committee held with respect to the 
feasibility and desirability of this program, it 
inserted a section in the bill requiring line- 
item identification and authorization for all 
section 810 housing. This section was ac- 
cepted by the Senate. 

During the hearings held by the House 
Armed Services Committee on the military 
construction bill for this year, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Bryant, who is charged with 
responsibilities relating to the provision of 
military family housing, was asked for his 
views with respect to section 810 housing. 
Mr. Bryant responded in part as follows: 

“This office, Mr. Chairman, opposed this 
legislation on the ground that the Depart- 
ment of Defense cannot accept as military 
assets any housing in which it has no voice 
as to location, design, and rental.” 

Mr. Bryant went on to say that— 

“The program is fundamentally, in our 
opinion, infeasible because, with few excep- 
tions, reasonably adequate privately con- 
structed housing cannot be built to rent, 
with profit, at prices which military person- 
nel can afford to pay.” 

The testimony from the Assistant Secre- 
tary also revealed that houses built under 
this program should have a rental of about 
$125 a month as against the average quarters 
allowances of $92 a month; that he believed 
that the military services would be under 
strong pressure to accept housing which 
would be somewhat less than adequate or 
which would require rents considerably in 
excess of quarters allowances; that although 
this housing would be provided for military 
and civilian personnel, occupancy by such 
personnel could not be assured because they 
could not be assigned as in the case of public 
quarters and Capehart housing; that this in- 
ability to insure occupancy was the cause of 
failure of many of the Wherry projects; that 
proper maintenance by private management 
could not be assured; and that there are 
numerous examples of this problem in the 
Wherry program “‘where the military ostensi- 
bly had more control than it would under the 
810 program.” 

All of the testimony indicated that the 
military departments might be embarking 
upon a housing program which was in its 
essence infeasible and which could well re- 
sult in considerable losses to the United 
States. 

The Senate version of the bill would have 
authorized the construction of 3,105 of these 
section 810 housing units. Some of the 
units were inserted by the Senate committee, 
some were added to the bill during the con- 
sideration of the bill in the Senate, and a 
small number of the units were requested by 
Mr. Bryant’s Office. 

The conferees after discussion of the mat- 
ter decided that all of the section 810 hous- 
ing units contained in section 508 should be 
deleted from the bill. The Senate recedes. 

In this connection, it is pointed out that 
the conferees agreed that the 400 units 
which had been included under section 508 
for the Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa., should 
be authorized for construction as Capehart 
units. 

Section 509: The law currently requires 
that all substandard family housing must be 
improved, demolished, or otherwise disposed 
of not later than July 1, 1961. The House 
in its version of the bill extended this pe- 
riod to December 31, 1961. The Senate com- 
mittee felt that there are a number of cases 
in which it would appear to be in the best 
interests of the United States to continue to 
administer some of this housing on a rental 
basis and therefore extended the ultimate 
date to July 1, 1963. The conferees agreed to 
an extension of the authority to July 1, 1962, 
and with the understanding that any doubt 
that Lanham Act housing is included within 
the term “substandard housing” as such is 
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used in section 407(e) of Public Law 85-241, 
approved August 30, 1957, and its subsequent 
amendments, is removed. 

Section 510: This section had no counter- 
part in the House bill. It would permit the 
utilization of the proceeds from the rental 
of housing which has been constructed as 
rental housing for maintenance, repairs, and 
rehabilitation of such housing. The con- 
ferees agreed that this section should be 
stricken from the bill with the understanding 
that the whole matter of Lanham Act hous- 
ing now scheduled for destruction would be 
closely studied as would the desirability of 
utilizing rental proceeds for maintenance, 
repairs, and rehabilitation. The Senate re- 
cedes. 

Section 511: This section had no counter- 
part in the House bill. The section would 
require that at least 75 percent of the total 
cost of any family housing project or com- 
munity facility hereafter constructed or ac- 
quired in any foreign country by the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall be paid for from for- 
eign currencies acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Certain specific projects 
which are set out in the section were excepted 
from this requirement. The House recedes. 

Sections 513 and 514: These sections relate 
to real property transactions of the military 
departments. 

The President’s budget message for fiscal 
year 1961 contained the following statement: 

“In the budget message for 1959, and again 
for 1960, I recommended immediate repeal of 
section 601 of the act of September 28, 1951 
(65 Stat. 365). This section prevents the 
military departments and the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization from carrying out 
certain transactions involving real property 
unless they come into agreement with the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. As I have 
stated previously, the Attorney General has 
advised me that this section violates funda- 
mental constitutional principles. Accord- 
ingly, if it is not repealed by the Congress 
at its present session, I shall have no alter- 
native thereafter but to direct the Secretary 
of Defense to disregard the section unless 
a court of competent jurisdiction determines 
otherwise.” 

In view of the strong position taken by the 
President with respect to existing law in the 
field of real estate surveillance, the commit- 
tee felt that a reexamination of this whole 
matter would be in order. The results of 
this reexamination appear as section 510 and 
section 511 of the House version of the bill. 

The conferees feel that it might be well at 
this point to briefly review the history of 
legislation placing in the Armed Services 
Committees, and one of its predecessor com- 
mittees, the right to review proposed real 
estate actions by the military departments. 

The first legislation of this kind was the 
act of March 26, 1943 (57 Stat. 52), which 
provided that “the Secretary of the Navy 
shall report to the Senate and House Navel 
Affairs Committees all * * * prospective ac- 
quisitions” of land under the authority of 
the act. 

In 1944, further legislation (58 Stat. 190) of 
this nature was enacted providing that “the 
Secretary of the Navy shall come into agree- 
ment with the Naval Affairs Committees of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives with respect to the terms of * * * 
prospective acquisitions or disposals.” 

In 1951, a bill which was the predecessor 
to existing law, was passed by the Senate and 
the House. It would have required the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
and the Administrator of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to “come into agree- 
ment” with the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Armed Services with respect to land 
acquisitions, leases involving annual rentals 
in excess of $15,000, and transfers to other 
governmental agencies of real estate (H.R. 
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3096, 82d Cong., Ist sess.). This bill was 
vetoed by the President, who emphasized the 
practical administrative difficulties rather 
than constitutional objections to it. 

The House overrode the veto (CoNncrgs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 97, pt. 4, p. 5445), but 
the Senate did not act upon it. On Septem- 
ber 28, 1951, the President approved the 
present law as a part of a Military Construc- 
tion Act. 

The essence of the objection on constitu- 
tional grounds to the existing law is the fact 
that the law places authority in a committee 
to veto an action of the Congress. Opinion 
on this subject varies considerably. How- 
ever, the House committee felt that the im- 
portance of the review of real-estate actions 
itself so far outweighed the merely technica] 
aspect as to ‘ow the surveillance of real- 
estate actions can be maintained that it 
was willing to modify existing law so as to 
remove the objections which have been made 
to it, while still retaining a function which 
it considers of very great importance. 

Sections 510 and 511 were identical in 
their language, with the prior section relat- 
ing to the Department of Defense and the 
latter to the Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. 

In the House version of the bill, these sec- 
tions list certain real estate actions fre- 
quently taken by the military departments 
(or OCDM) and state that the officials head- 
ing these agencies may not enter into these 
transactions unless a report concerning a 
proposed transaction has been submitted to 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and unless 
within the first period of 30 days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress occurring after 
the date of submission of such report a reso- 
lution has not been adopted by either House 
of the Congress stating in substance that 
the House does not favor the proposed trans- 
action. These sections indicate that conti- 
nuity of sessions is broken only by adjourn- 
ment sine die. 

If the language had gone only so far as 
described above, the military departments 
and OCDM would have been unable to enter 
into any of the transactions described in the 
two sections when Congress was not in ses- 
sion. Since the House committee realized 
that there could be important acquisitions 
of land or other real estate transactions dur- 
ing the period when Congress was not in 
session, it added a proviso whereby the listed 
transactions could be entered into if the 
Secretary of Defense (or the _ Director, 
OCDM) shall have certified to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives that the transaction con- 
templated “is critical to the national defense 
and that failure to enter into such transac- 
tion prior to the convening of Congress would 
imperil the national defense.” 

The Senate committee felt that the House 
language was unduly restrictive and there- 
fore modified it so as to require only that 
the Secretary of a military department might 
not enter into any-of the listed real estate 
transactions “until after the expiration of 
30 days from the date upon which a report 
of the facts concerning the proposed trans- 
action is submitted to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

The conferees agreed that the essence of 
the requirement for surveillance of real 
estate transactions would beamaintained by 
the Senate provision. The House recedes. 

Section 515: Section 515 relates to abuse 
in the use of commercial air freight in ship- 
ment overseas of household effects of uni- 
formed personnel in the armed services. 
The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. The section has its basis in an official 
audit report by the Comptroller General of 
the United States. The conferees agreed 
that while hearings undoubtedly would dis- 
close the importance of legislation of this 
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kind, they felt that since it bore no rela- 
to this bill, it should not be in- 
cluded therein as an amendment but should, 
rather, be the subject of separate legisla- 
. The Senate recedes. 
Section 516: This section relates to cost- 
fee contracts by military departments 
and is similarly based on an official audit 
report by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. Again, the conferees agreed 
that while hearings would probably disclose 
the need for legislation of this kind, a pro- 
yision such as is represented by section 516 
should be the subject of special legislation 
rather than as an amendment to a military 
construction bill. 

The conferees wish to make it entirely 
clear that the elimination of the foregoing 
two sections in no way is indicative of 
acquiescence in the practices which now or 
in the recent past have obtained with respect 
to the matters dealt with in each of the 
sections. The conferees wish to take this 
opportunity to place the Department of 
Defense on notice that corrective action 
should be taken immediately in these areas. 
In the meantime, it is the intention of the 
Armed Services Committees to study the 
matters covered by these two sections most 
carefully and will during this period of study 
expect the Department of Defense to exer- 
cise the strictest surveillance over the sub- 

matter of former sections 515 and 516. 
The Senate recedes. 
Title VI 
Reserve Forces Facilities 


‘Title VI of H.R. 10777 contains the au- 
thorization required to carry forward during 
fiscal year 1961 the facilities program of all 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces. 

The authorizations provided by the House 
were, except for three minor technical ex- 
ceptions, all approved by the Senate. How- 
ever, the Senate amended this title to pro- 
vide increased authorization to three of the 
Reserve components. 

Army National Guard 

The Senate amendment provided, in addi- 
tion to the House authorizations, additional 
project authorizations for 33 National Guard 
armories; minor construction authorization 
at 10 locations; and increases in the amount 
of authorization at 3 National Guard proj- 
ects. 

The additional authorization was designed 
to provide greater flexibility in the construc- 
tion program of the National Guard and to 
provide construction authority more in con- 
sonance with the matching funds already on 
hand and held by the States for this program. 
The House receded from its position and ac- 
cepted an adjusted total authorization for 
the Army National Guard of $18,226,000. 


Army Reserve 


The Department of Defense and the De- 
partment of the Army requested the Senate 
to authorize increases in the amount of 
authorization provided for the construction 
of House-approved Army Reserve projects. 
The revised cost requirements included an- 
cillary items such as outside lighting, land- 
scaping, and fencing which had not been 
included in previous cost estimates on these 
projects. The House receded from its posi- 
tion and accepted an adjusted total authori- 
zation for the Army Reserve of $13,152,000. 

Ajg National Guard 

The Senate increased the authorization 
provided by the House for the Air National 
Guard by including authorization for 14 ad- 
ditional locations. This additional authori- 
zation was made necessary by the accelerated 
modernization of the Air National Guard in- 
ventory by the assignment of F-102 Fighter 
Interceptor and C-97 Transport aircraft 
Phasing out of the active inventory. This 
additional construction authorization is 
therefore designed to accommodate this 
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change. The House receded from its posi- 
tion and therefore accepted the adjusted 
total authorization of $13,797,000 for the Air 
National Guard. 
SUMMARY OF BILL 
Differences in dollar authorizations 
As the bill passed the House, the total 

authorities granted in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Department of Defense, and Reserve 
components titles totaled $1,103,823,000. 
The corresponding authority granted in the 
Senate version of the bill totaled $1,185,665,- 
000, or $81,842,000 more than the House ver- 
sion. The total agreed to by the conferees 
for titles I, II, III, IV, and VI is $1,185,320,- 
000. This latter sum is $81,497,000 more 
than the House version and $345,000 less 
than the Senate version. 

CaRL VINSON, 

PauL J. Kiupay, 

Car. T. DurRHAM, 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 

LEON H. GAVIN, 

JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. VINSON (during the reading of 
the statement). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
further reading of the statement in view 
of the fact that it has already been 
printed in the Recorp and in view of the 
fact that I intend to analyze the. state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
bill passed the House it contained au- 
thority for the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Department of Defense, and the Reserve 
components totaling $1,103,823,000. 

The corresponding authority in the 
Senate version of the bill totaled $1,185,- 
665,000, or a difference of some $81 mil- 
lion. 

The total agreed to by the conferees 
is $1,185,320,000. This is $81,497,000 
more than the House version and 
$345,000 less than the Senate version. 

I would like to point out that the sub- 
stantial difference of some $81 million 
between the House and Senate versions 
of the bill arises out of the revised air 
defense plan which was submitted to the 
Senate after the House had completed 
its consideration of the bill. 

This revised plan deleted $26 million 
for Bomarc, $29,700,000 for Super Sage, 
and $1.3 million for certain facilities at 
Dobbins Air Force Base, Ga. These de- 
letions total $57 million. 

At the same time, this plan added $7,- 
500,000 for five manual combat centers, 
$9,600,000 for other facilities of various 
types, $21 million for an additional 
Minuteman squadron, and $90 million 
for two additional Titan squadrons. Also 
added was $2.2 million in deficiency au- 
thorization for March Air Force Base, 
Calif. This makes a total of $130,300,000 
added to the program on account of the 
revised air defense plan. 

So, $57 million was deleted and $130,- 
300,000 added, a difference of $73,300,000. 

It is clear from this that the differ- 
ences between the Senate and House 
versions of the bill are not truly great 
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extensive changes required by the re- 
vised air defense plan. 

I will deal briefly with some of the 
other important changes in the bill and 
in the law generally which have resulted 
from this year’s military construction 
bill and the action in conference. 

For example, as most of these Mem- 
bers are aware, it has been the practice 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate and the House for a number of 
years to require the submission to the 
committees of the proposed real estate 
actions by the military departments and 
civil defense. Any real estate action in- 
volving $25,000 has been reviewed by 
the two committees and approved or dis- 
approved. 

For the past 3 years the President in 
his annual budget message has recom- 
mended the immediate repeal of the law 
which requires the submission of these 
real estate proposals. The President 
stated that he had been advised by the 
Attorney General that this law violates 
fundamental constitutional principles 
and if it was not repealed by the Con- 
gress during the present session he 
would direct the Secretary of Defense 
to disregard this law unless a court of 
competent jurisdiction ruled otherwise. 

In view of the stand taken by the Presi- 
dent the House committee proceeded to 
amend the law to remove its constitu- 
tional aspects. The modification of the 
law proposed by the House was admit- 
tedly a rather stringent one and one 
which would virtually bring to a halt 
the real estate acquisitions and disposals 
during the period that Congress was not 
in session. 

The Senate modified the House version 
to provide greater latitude. The Sen- 
ate version requires that the listed real- 
estate proposals may not be entered into 
by a military department “until after 
the expiration of 30 days from the date 
upon which a report of the facts con- 
cerning the preposed transaction is sub- 
mitted to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives.” 

So the committees will still have the 
opportunity of reviewing real-estate 
actions as they have in the past. The 
only difference that has come about by 
reason of the acceptance of the Senate 
language is that if a project is disap- 
proved of it will be necessary to put a 
concurrent resolution through the two 
Houses to forbid its accomplishment. 
Practically speaking, however, I think 
we can establish a reasonable working 
agreement with the military departments 
so that no real difficulty will arise with 
respect to proposed real-estate actions. 

I would like to refer for a moment to 
the so-called “810” family housing which 
was authorized by the House act last 
year, 

The House version of the bill required 
that this 810 type of housing should be 
the subject of specific line item authori- 
zation as is now done with respect to 
Capehart houses. The House, however, 
did not include any line items for “810” 
housing in its bill. 

The Senate committee permitted the 
line item requirement to remain in the 
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bill but also added over 3,000 units of 
such housing. ‘The House conferees felt 
very strongly about this “810” housing 
and were successful in causing all of them 
to be stricken from the bill during the 
conference. 

So there are no “810” family housing 
units in the bill as it came out of con- 
ference. 

On this subject I would like to refer 
briefly to a few statements made by Mr. 
Bryant, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Properties and Installations, 
when he appeared before the House 
Armed Services Committee at the begin- 
ning of the hearings on the military con- 
struction bill. 

Let me quote Mr. Bryant briefly: 

This office, Mr. Chairman, opposed this 
legislation on the grounds that the Depart- 
ment of Defense cannot accept as military 
assets any housing in which it has no voice 
as to location, design, and rental. 


Mr. Bryant went on to say: 

The program is fundamentally, in our 
opinion, unfeasible because, with few ex- 
ceptions, reasonably adequate privately con- 
structed housing cannot be built to rent, 
with profit, at prices which military per- 
sonnel can afford to pay. 


Mr. Bryant in later testimony stated 
that the houses would have to rent for 
about $125 as against an average quar- 
ters allowance of about $92. He pointed 
out that although this housing would be 
provided for military and civilian per- 
sonnel, occupancy by such personnel 
could not be assured because these peo- 
ple could not be assigned to the houses 
as in the case of public construction and 
Capehart housing. He pointed out fur- 
ther that this inability to insure occu- 
pancy was the cause of failure of many 
of the Wherry projects, that the proper 
maintenance by private management 
could not be assured, and that there are 
numerous examples of this problem in 
the Wherry program where the military 
ostensibly had more control than it did 
under the “810” program. 

In any event, none of these “810” 
houses are in the bill now, and I person- 
ally hope it is the last we hear of them. 

One other matter is the limitation 
which now appears in the bill with re- 
spect to the construction of Capehart 
housing. This limitation will prevent 
the construction of more than 25,000 
units of Capehart housing subsequent to 
July 1, 1959. The Department had re- 
quested that this limitation be 30,000, but 
it was agreed by the conferees that a 
reasonably tight rein on this program is 
necessary in order to insure that we do 
not experience overbuilding at any of our 
military installations throughout the 
country. 

Although there are, of course, a mul- 
titude of relatively minor changes 
throughout the bill as is true every year, 
about the only other major area of gen- 
eral interest is title VI, which contains 
authority for construction for the Re- 
serve components. 

The House conferees accepted the Sen- 
ate additions made to this portion of the 
military construction bill. The signif- 
icant increases which were provided by 
the Senate additions were those made in 
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connection with construction authoriza- 
tion for National Guard armories. Sen- 
ate conferees pointed out the desirabil- 
ity of providing additional construction 
authority more in consonance with the 
matching funds already on hand and 
held by the States for this program. 

The other important addition involved 
new and increased estimates in the con- 
struction of Army Reserve projects. 
This increased authorization was re- 
quested by the Department of Defense 
and represented a more comprehensible 
and precise requirement for these Re- 
serve projects. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I would like to commend 
the gentleman from Georgia for the fine 
conference report he has submitted. I 
am particularly grateful to the gentle- 
man and his committee for including 
the item for the important Air Force 
Research Center in the district which I 
have the honor to represent. 

Is there authority to transfer our au- 
thorization for emergency use purposes? 
In other words, does the Department of 
Defense or the Air Force in particular 
have authorization to transfer funds for 
any emergency construction or emer- 
gency use? 

Mr. VINSON. There is basic perma- 
nent authority for emergency construc- 
tion, and has been for several years. 

Mr. EVINS. After we pass an author- 
ization bill, such as the one we have 
here before us for a specific purpose, 
does the Military Establishment have 
any existing authority to transfer an 
authorization granted for some emer- 
gency needs or purpose? 

Mr. VINSON. Line item authoriza- 
tion cannot be shifted back and forth. 

Mr. EVINS. I understand that the 
Secretary of Defense has the authority to 
use existing authorizations and to trans- 
fer certain authorizations in a limited 
amount for emergency purposes. 

Mr. VINSON. The line items are ear- 
marked, as I have said. And, in addi- 
tion to the basic permanent authority I 
spoke of, each military department re- 
ceived in the bill this year $9 million for 
unforeseen construction. This author- 
ity appears in sections 103, 203, and 303. 

Mr. EVINS. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Iyield. 

Mr. JONAS. The substantial part of 
the increases in the conference report 
over the bill as it left the House applies 
particularly to the Air Force. 

Mr. VINSON. That is 
practically all. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportunity 
to support the conference committee re- 
port and to commend the Honorable 
CaRL VINSON and the other members of 
the conference committee who acted as 
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managers on the part of the House on 
the military construction authorization 
for the fiscal year 1961. 

The inclusion of two armories under 
title VI for the city of Brockton and the 
town of Weymouth, Mass., is most grat- 
ifying at this time. Also an item for 
the Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, 
Mass., for operational facilities, the sum 
of $300,000. 

I know that I echo the sentiments of 
the people of these two communities 
when I say that a great service has been 
accomplished by the managers on the 
part of the House on this legislation. 

I also wish to thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILsBIn], a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, who was very cooperative and help- 
ful on this matter. His advice and 
assistance is sincerely appreciated. 

These two National Guard armories 
and the operational facilities at the naval 
air station are greatly needed, and the 
conference committee exercised excellent 
judgment in its action. I support their 
report. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on the bill H.R. 
10646, extending the life of certain 
vessels from 20 to 25 years. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 





ARMY AND AIR FORCE JOIN IN 
MERCY AIRLIFTS FOR STRICKEN 
CHILE 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, at this point in the Recorp it 
is very appropriate that we insert some- 
thing in the Recorp on the readiness of 
the Air Force and the Army to render 
help and support mercy missions. I 
refer to the recent tragedy in the coun- 
try of Chile. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and to include a table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Cgrolina. Mr. 
Speaker, again, on a moment’s notice, 
the Air Force has shown its readiness to 
support mercy missions throughout the 
entire world. On the 26th of May, only 
5 hours after the first firm requirement 
had been directed to the Military Air 
Transport Command, Operation Amigos 
had begun. As of the time that this 
insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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was submitted, the entire operation had 
peen completed. Sixty-eight planned 
missions for the Amigos airlift have 
touched down either at Santiago, Chile, 
or Puerto Monte, several hundred miles 
and 3 flying hours south of the heart of 
the earthquake area. Already, many of 
the MATS aircraft have returned to the 
United States after the 9,000-mile round 
trip. Again, America’s responsiveness to 
grief-stricken areas through the services 
have done much to improve our relations 
with our Latin American countries—far 
more than we have apparently accom- 
plished via the briefcases of our diplo- 
. mats. 

The airlift operated by the Military 
Air Transport Service has carried 723.57 
tons of all types of emergency equipment 
to help the homeless millions. With the 
equipment went some 665 passengers, 
mainly doctors, nurses, medical, and res- 
cue technicians. With them came the 
supplies appropriate for the emergency, 
consisting of two complete Army field 
hospitals, 10 helicopters, and 256,000 
pounds of B-rations and medical sup- 
plies in addition to tons of communica- 
tions gear. Each Army field hospital re- 
quired more than 16 aircraft to move it 
to the disaster area. The rations and 
medical supplies required in excess of 
eight aircraft. MATS cargo planes made 
the 4,500-mile trip down in an average of 
25 hours according to a MATS operations 
officer. ‘Two stops were necessary en 
route—in Panama, Tucumen Air Base, 
and again at Lima Tambo, Lima, Peru. 
MATS officers, experts in military airlift 
missions, have stated that considerable 


| 
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time could have been saved in effecting 
this mercy mission if modern aircraft 
had been available. They said that only 
one refueling stop would have been 
needed. Their fleet, obsolescent to say 
the least, is responsive only with the ca- 
pability of the already 10-year-old C-— 
124’s. The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee has already pointed out well the 
need for immediate modernization of our 
national airlift capabilities. This mercy 
airlift only again emphasizes the require- 
ment for modernization. 

Simultaneously, MATS maintained its 
daily capability, notwithstanding still 
another major airlift from the west coast, 
flying in support of the Tactical Air 
Command on their Far East exercise 
called Mobile Yoke, and the regular sup- 
port of the down-range missile program 
in the South Atlantic. 

Airlift “Amigos” began May 26 at 3:55 
a.m., central daylight time, when a 
C-124, loaded with a part of an Army 
field hospital, took off from Pope Air- 
base. The aircraft had arrived only 1 
hour and 50 minutes earlier. From 
Charleston 1608th Air Transport Wing, 
commanded by Brig. Gen. Franklin S. 
Henley, came 10 of the C—124’s, and from 
Donaldson, the 63d Troop Carrier Wing, 
commanded by Brig. Gen. Andrew Can- 
non, came 20 of the C-124’s. In the fol- 
lowing table is a synopsis of the effort. 
It indeed indicates the responsiveness of 
our MATS and their willingness to get on 
with the job, notwithstanding the short- 
comings of the assigned aircraft. The 
need for modernization of MATS cannot 
be overstated. 


| | | 

















| Planned cargo |Planned| Trips | Onloaded cargo |Trips en|Arrivals| Delivered cargo 
Onload bases and passengers | total joperated; and passengers route | offload | and passengers 
| | trips | to date | 
| | | | 
hey ers | ae et ¢ oe a ote see a ee 
Andrews || 172 tons plus 4 23 | 23 | 248.68 tonsand | 0} 23 248.68 tons and 
copters, and | 287 passen- | | 287 passen- 
242 passen- | gers. } gers. 
gers. | | 
Pope-- | 189 tons, 6 cop- 26 | 26 | 279.22 tons and 4 22 | 212.42 tons and 
| ters, 5 trucks, 334 passen- i | 319 passen- 
2 tanks, and gers. 1 gers. 
| 297 passen- | 
| ers. | j } 
Harrisburg | 128 tons 9 | 9 | 127.74 tons and 0; 9 | 138.26 tons and 
| 1l passengers. | | | 11 passengers. 
Columbus, Ohio. ___) 31.5 tons 2 | 2 | 32.57 tons_-_--- j 0 | 2 | 32.57 tons. 
Andrews, Cedar | 34 tons and 38 2 2| 24.64tonsand | 0} 2 | 24.64 tons and 
Rapids, and } passengers. i 26 passengers. | | 26 passengers. 
inker. | | 
Tocumen - _. | 82.4 tons 6 6 | 65.32tonsand | 2} 0 | None. 
| | 19 passengers. | | 
Total | 638.9 tons and 68 68 | 780.17 tons and 6 | 62 723.57 tons and 


577 passen- 
gers. \ 
| 


How often has this occurred? A 
quick résumé of previous incidents of 
mercy missions follows: 

First. India, 1950: An earthquake in 
New Delhi brought MATS aircraft into 
Dum Dum Airport, Calcutta, with emer- 
gency medical supplies. 

Second. Magic Carpet, 1952: Flying 
74 missions with 14 aircraft in 4 days, 
MATS airlifted almost 4,000 stranded 
Moslem Pilgrims from Beruit, Lebanon 
to their Holy City of Mecca. 

Third. Wake Island, 1952: When Ty- 
phoon Olive struck the island, MATS 
aircraft flew in fresh water, food, medi- 
cine, cots, and blankets and helped 





665 passen- 


gers. 


677 passen- 
gers. | | 


evacuate more than 450 people to Ha- 
waii and Guam. 

Fourth. Humanity, 1953: At the time 
of disastrous floods in Holland, MATS 
dropped food and other supplies for the 
stricken population, and sandbags to 
reinforce the sagging dikes. 

Fifth. Polio, 1951-52: In January 1953 
a Citation of Honor was presented to 
MATS by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis in recognition of the 
MATS cooperation during the preceding 
2 years in “transferring polio patients 
for treatment and in flying essential 
equipment into epidemic areas during 
emergencies.” 
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Sixth. Polio, 1956: In March, MATS 
airlifted a load of iron lungs and other 
medical equipment to Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, during a polio epidemic. 

Seventh. Safe Haven, 1956-57: MATS 
airlifted 14,263 Hungarian refugees from 
Germany to the United States when So- 
viets crushed an uprising in Hungary. 

Eighth. Japan, 1959: In September, 
when the city of Nagoya was ravaged by 
Typhoon Vera, MATS C-124’s flew more 
than 200 tons of food and clothing, 
blankets and medical supplies from 
Tachikawa to Komaki Air Base. 

Ninth. Morocco, 1960: MATS aircraft 
airlifted 371,000 pounds of emergency 
equipment—shelters, cots, and bedding— 
to Agadir, Morocco, after earthquakes 
had buried that city. MATS then air- 
lifted medical crews and supplies, water 
and an Army Battalion with its earth- 
pon equipment to relieve the buried 
city. 

Tenth, Brazil, 1960: When the Ceara 
and Tiauim areas of Brazil were deva- 
stated by floods in April, MATS C-—124’s 
airlifted emergency equipment, medical 
supplies and two helicopters to the scene 
of the disaster remaining to fly airlift 
support for the rescue operations that 
followed. 

Hats off to MATS and the Army for 
their timely participation in this mercy 
airlift and our sincerest condolences to 
our friends in Chile. 





REPORTS FROM THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary have until mid- 
night tonight to file reports on the bills 
S. 2052, H.R. 7726, H.R. 7727, and House 
Joint Resolution 659. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection? 





FREE IMPORTATION OF PERSONAL 
AND HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 9881) to 
extend for 2 years the existing provi- 
sions of law relating to the free impor- 
tation of personal and household effects 
brought into the United States under 
Government orders, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the amend- 
ments and ask for a conference with the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MILLs, ForaAND, KING 
of California, Mason, and Byrnes of 
Wisconsin. 





SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON 
CERTAIN COARSE WOOL 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 9322) to make perma- 
nent the existing suspension of duties on 
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certain coarse wool, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the follow- 
ing conferees: Messrs. MILLS, FORAND, 
Kinc of California, Mason, and BYRNES 
of Wisconsin. 





SEWER SYSTEM FOR DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12063) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to plan, construct, operate, and 
maintain a sanitary sewer to connect the 
Dulles International Airport with the 
District of Columbia system, and ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by myself and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BroyHILu]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12063) with 
Mr. Razavt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides that 
the District of Columbia construct, op- 
erate, and maintain a sewer line, consist- 
ing of an interceptor extending some 30 
miles up the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington, and a lead-in to the Dulles In- 
ternational Airport. The capacity of 
this interceptor shall be sufficient 
to serve not only the airport itself, but 
the anticipated population growth of the 
surrounding area as well. 

The seweage is to be conducted to the 
District of Columbia treatment plant, 
located at the southernmost point of the 
city on the Potomac River. Thus, for 
the first time, a means will be provided 
to eliminate all contamination from the 
Potomac River above the intakes for the 
District of Columbia water supply, both 
for the present and for the foreseeable 
future. 

This project is to be accomplished with 
a $3 million contribution from the Fed- 
eral Government for the initial part of 
the work, and a loan of $25 million from 
the U.S. Treasury. This loan is to be 
repaid with interest over a period of 40 
years. Such debt payments, plus all 
costs of operation and maintenance of 
the sewer, are to be paid from fees 
charged to the users of the facility, which 
will include several Federal Government 
installations. These charges are to be 
received by and disbursed from a metro- 
politan area sanitary works fund, which 
is provided for in the bill for that pur- 
Pose. 
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This plan distributes the burden of 
financing fairly and equitably among the 
localities which will benefit from the 
interceptor, and maintains at the same 
time a degree of participation by the 
Federal Government commensurate with 
its responsibility to those localities in 
connection with the project. 

The Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the House of Representa- 
tives unanimously endorsed this bifl, 
and as chairman of that committee I 
am pleased indeed to recommend it to 
the Congress. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 11 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as stated by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMILLAN] the primary purpose of this 
legislation is to prevent the contamina- 
tion of the water supply system of the 
Nation’s Capital. It would prevent fur- 
ther pollution of the Potomac River 
above our water supply intake by any 
community or any Federal installation 
which is a threat caused primarily by 
the construction of the Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport at Chantilly, Va. 

The sum of $84 million has been ap- 
propriated for the construction of that 
facility, and it is contemplated that the 
total cost will be far in excess of $100 
million. 

The net effect of the legislation is that 
it will authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to construct a 
trunk line, referred to in the bill as an 
interceptor, up the Potomac River with- 
in the area of or in the vicinity of the 
airport so that all of the airport sewage 
can be taken care of, as well as that of 
the satellite developments which will 
necessarily follow construction of such 
a huge Federal installation. 

The total cost of this sewer interceptor 
would be approximately $28 million, to 
be paid for, No. 1, by $3 million Federal 
funds, or Federal contribution, as its 
share of the cost of such facility—for, 
after all, that is the facility and the in- 
stallation that we are serving by this 
sewer line—and a $25 million loan to 
the District of Columbia, which will be 
paid back over a period of 40 years with 
interest. That money will be obtained 
by charging different agencies and dif- 
ferent communities and different de- 
partments a sewer fee for tapping in and 
utilizing the system. Now, this sewage 
would be brought down into the District 
of Columbia and treated at the Blue 
Plains treatment plant and discharged 
into the Potomac River well below any 
of our water supply intakes. 

Now, the question may arise, Mr. 
Chairman, why is this a congressional 
matter? Why do we have it before us? 
Why is this a Federal responsibility, and 
why are we using this method or sug- 
gesting this method of solution? 

Well, by way of background, the Con- 
gress authorized back in 1950 the con- 
struction of a second national airport to 
serve our Nation’s Capital. It was not 
asked for by the communities in the 
area. It was deemed necessary to prop- 
erly serve the Nation’s Capital. We had 
a lot of problems in trying to determine 
what would be an adequate location for 
such an airport, and after 7 or 8 years it 
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was decided and agreed upon that the 
most suitable location for the airport 
would be out here at Chantilly, which is 
about 27 miles from Washington. In 
the original request for appropriations, 
in the original plans, it was proposed 
that $750,000 be spent to treat the sew- 
age and discharge it into the Potomac 
River above our water supply intake. 
Now, every community, every agency was 
horrified at the thought that we would 
be discharging treated sewage or any 
sort of sewage into our Potomac River 
above the place that we derived our wa- 
ter supply from, so we went to work to 
try to determine some other solution of 
that problem, some other method of han- 
dling that sewage. We tried to get the 
different communities together, to get 
them to construct a sewer line and to 
charge the Federal Government for the 
use of the line. However, the airport 
was being constructed in virgin terri- 
tory, and it made it economically un- 
feasible to have any community con- 
struct such a massive system at this time 
until more development took place in 
order to make the system pay for itself. 
Furthermore, it was too big an under- 
taking for any one community. It would 
have exceeded their debt limit. Then 
we tried to establish an authority where 
several communities would enter into the 
picture and obtain a Federal loan to 
finance the project. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Where 
was the Department of Health when they 
were doing this? 

Mr. BROYHILL. They were included 
in the negotiations along with other 
Federal agencies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did 
they consent to this? 

Mr. BROYHILL. No, indeed. They 
did not consent to the dumping of the 
sewage into the Potomac above our water 
intake, but they do consent to this pro- 
gram we have before us today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
referring to the original agreement. 

Mr. BROYHILL. They did not agree 
to that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
anyone would be so dumb as to dump 
their sewage into their drinking water, 
I do not know. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is what we are 
trying to prevent by this legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
all right; but it is a little late, is it not? 

Mr. BROYHILL. The Authority idea 
that I was referring to a moment ago 
was impossible because there was no 
source of revenue to finance such an Au- 
thority. We could not obtain a Federal 
loan because there was no authorization 
for that and certainly it would have es- 
tablished an unfavorable precedent, 
perhaps, if such legislation were enacted. 

Last year, just before adjournment, as 
many of the Members will recall, we came 
before the Congress with a compromise 
solution to this problem; it was a very 
unsatisfactory compromise and the Con- 
gress in its wisdom turned it down. That 
compromise would have constructed a 
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limited trunkline all the way from Dulles 
rt into the Blue Plains treatment 
t which was to serve the airport it- 
self. That would not solve the problem, 
pecause the installation itself attracts 
other developments in the area and we 
would certainly be penny wise and pound 
foolish if we just took care of the sewage 
of the Federal installation itself and then 
required the surrounding communities to 
dump their sewage into the Potomac 
above our water supply intake. So when 
the Congress turned down that compro- 
mise last year we went back into confer- 
ence and negotiations in an effort to work 
out another solution. We worked for 9 
months on it. We consulted all the Fed- 
eral agencies involved and we consulted 
all the communities involved. We came 
up with the idea that maybe the Corps of 
Engineers could do this job. In fact, that 
was recommended by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency to the Bureau of the Budget. 
There, again, was an objection be- 
cause again we did not want to estab- 
lish a precedent, we did not want to put 
the Federal Government into the sewer 
business. Then we came up with this 
solution that we have before us today. 
Let one of the communities do the job. 
We designated the District of Columbia 
as the most logical of the communities, 
because they are already in the sewer 
business. They are already taking care 
of sewage disposal for many Federal in- 
stallations in many of the surrounding 
communities. They are able to do it, 
they are capable of doing it. And there, 
again, with a $25 million Federal loan we 
find that over a period of 40 years this 
system can pay for itself. 

I meant to say a moment ago that the 
reason for the Federal loan was the fact 
that the District of Columbia cannot 
issue bonds as other communities can. 
Therefore, its only means of borrowing 
is from the Federal Government. 

Now as to why this is a congressional 
matter and a Federal responsibility. 
This is our Nation’s Capital. Maintain- 
ing a clean Potomac River that flows by 
our Nation’s Capital is a Federal respon- 
sibility. The condition of that river to- 
day is a disgrace, a national disgrace and 
an international disgrace. We cannot 
pass the buck by turning up our nose, or 
even if we held our nose pass the buck, 
and say that someone else is responsible 
for it. We have got to do our part to 
help clean up this stream which is part 
of the scenic beauty of our Nation’s 
Capital. 

It is our responsibility because this is 
a Federal industry that is causing the 
problem to start with. It is our respon- 
sibility as an industry to take care of the 
treatment of our own sewage. Also it is 
our responsibility to help the communi- 
ties, because we are creating an impact 
here, to take care of this sewer. 

This does not contradict the position 
of the Congress in the National Pollution 
Act because we stated in that act that 
it is a responsibility of communities and 
industry not to infringe upon their 
neighbors, not to dump their sewage 
above the water supply intake of the 
neighboring community. We must set 
an example to other communities and 
governments and industries to follow. 
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This legislation will eliminate the 
threat of the contamination of the water 
supply system here for the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. It will do the job. In the long 
run it will cost the taxpayers of this 
country nothing, because this system, as 
I said before, will be paying for itself. It 
is a major step in the direction of clean- 
ing up this Potomac River, and that I 
know is the objective of every Member 
of this body. 

Mr. GROSS.- Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I know there is a lot of 
internationalism in Washington, but I 
did not know that the Potomac was an 
international river. Is that what the 
gentleman is saying? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I certainly do not 
refer to the Potomac River as an interna- 
tional river. I say that the condition of 
that river is a disgrace and a reflection 
on our National Government that we 
allow it to continue in such condition. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman referred 
to it as international in character. 

Mr. BROYHILL. It is an interna- 
tional disgrace, and a national disagrace, 
and a local disgrace. I will stand by that 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, at the risk of being 
overly repetitious, I should like to sum- 
marize by saying that in January 1958 
President Eisenhower approved the 
Chantilly, Va., site for the new Dulles 
International Airport, and directed the 
Federal Aviation Agency to proceed with 
its design and development with con- 
struction to be completed in early 1961. 

Early in the planning of the airport, 
it was realized that one of the large- 
scale problems involved was that of ade- 
quate sewage treatment and disposal, 
not only for the airport itself but for the 
very heavy impact of population which 
will inevitably mushroom in the sur- 
rounding area as a result of the in- 
stallation of the airport. The magni- 
tude of this problem is best illustrated 
by the Federal Aviation Agency’s esti- 
mate that the airport and surrounding 
population will require facilities to han- 
dle about 18 million gallons of sewage a 
day. 

Inasmuch as this problem is a direct 
result of a Federal Government proj- 
ect, its solution obviously is a responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. — 

In the original appropriation for the 
construction of the airport, $750,000 was 
included for the construction of a sew- 
age treatment plant on the airport. 
This plan, however, was utterly inade- 
quate for several reasons. First, such a 
plant could not have offered any solu- 
tion to the problem posed by the rapid 
development of the area around the air- 
port; and also, the treatment effluent 
from this plant would be discharged into 
the Potomac River above the intakes 
for the Washington water supply. This 
would add to a present serious problem 
which has been a source of growing con- 
cern for some years. For these rea- 
sons, this approach was strongly pro- 
tested by local planning agencies, area 
governmental bodies, and civic groups. 
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As a result, in September of 1959, the 
President issued a directive that no 
work be performed on airport sewage 
disposal facilities until the Federal 
Aviation Agency could make a complete 
reevaluation of the problem and present 
it to him. 

In its study, the Federal Aviation 
Agency considered several proposals, in- 
cluding some submitted by the the gov- 
ernment bodies of Fairfax and Loudoun 
Counties, astride of whose boundary the 
Airport is situated. All were found in- 
adequate, however, in one or more vital 
respects, except for the plan which the 
Agency finally recommended to the 
President on March 9, 1960. 

Briefly, this plan calls for an inter- 
ceptor about 30 miles long, from the 
Chain Bridge area up the Potomac River, 
and a lead-in to the Dulles International 
Airport about 6 miles in length. This 
interceptor shall be of sufficient capacity 
to provide service not only for the air- 
port, however, but also for the expected 
community growth and development in 
the adjacent areas of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

On May 4, 1960, the Bureau of the 
Budget transmitted to the Congress a 
proposal for legislation, based upon the 
recommendation of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. A portion of the letter of trans- 
mittal is as follows: 

On March 9, 1960, the Administrator sub- 
mitted a “Report on Sewage Disposal Meth- 
ods: Dulles International Airport.” The 
President shared in the Administrator’s con- 
viction that the Federal Government has a 
degree of responsibility along with the local 
jurisdictions in assuring a comprehensive 
solution of the National Capital water prob- 
lem. He considered it essential, moreover, 


that the solution of the airport problem ° 


coincide with, rather than impinge upon, 
orderly community and regional develop- 
ment. Similarly, it is his belief that as 
local communities continue to expand, they 
will wish to provide for disposal facilities in 
a manner which will assure achievement of 
the longer range objectives sought for the 
Potomac River. 

It has been concluded, therefore, that the 
appropriate solution to this problem will be 
the designation of the District of Columbia 
government as the agency to proceed with im- 
mediate construction of the necessary air- 
port sewerlines. Accordingly, it is being re- 
quested that the Congress enact into law the 
enclosed legislative proposal. 


The sewer authorized by this bill will 
accomplish several main and vital pur- 
poses. First, it will provide for disposal 
of the sanitary sewage from the Dulles 
International Airport through the Dis- 
trict of Columbia sewerage system and 
sewage treatment plant at Blue Plains, 
which is located at the southernmost 
point of the District of Columbia on the 
Potomac River. And secondly, it will 
also provide a means for the collection 
and treatment of sewage, both now and 
in the foreseeable future, from the areas 
of Maryland and Virginia which are 
tributary to the region through which 
the sewer will pass. A third highly im- 
portant fact is that this sewer will make 
it possible to eliminate virtually all of 
the present sources of contamination of 
the Potomac River in the metropolitan 
area. 
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It is important to note that although 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is designated in this 
bill as the agency for planning, con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining 
this sewer, no part of the cost of con- 
struction, operation, or maintenance will 
ever become an obligation of the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation 
of $3 million as the Federal contribution 
toward the original costs of the project. 
Then, to assure that funds will be avail- 
able when needed, the bill authorizes 
loans, from time to time, from the U.S. 
Treasury to the Commissioners, not to 
exceed a total of $25 million to carry out 
the purposes of the bill. These loans are 
to be repaid from receipts credited to a 
metropolitan area sanitary sewage 
works fund which is established for the 
purpose by this bill, with interest, in ap- 
proximately equal amounts over a pe- 
riod of 40 years. However, since it is 
recognized that in the early years of the 
project receipts from the users of the 
sewer may not be adequate to meet this 
obligation, provision is made for the ex- 
tension of this time should this prove to 
be the case. Also, all costs of operation 
and maintenance of the sewer will ulti- 
mately be paid, through receipts of the 
Metropolitan Area Sanitary Sewage 
Works Fund, by users of the sewer. 
Thus, the responsibility of the localities 
which will be served by this sewer is rec- 
ognized in the plan for financing, though 
kept in proper perspective to the funda- 
mental obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to those localities for the proj- 
ect. 

The local treatment plant at the air- 
port, for which $750,000 was appropri- 
ated, is still to be constructed to serve 
until the interceptor authorized by this 
bill is ready for use. Thereafter, it will 
be strictly a standby facility. 

Not only will the construction of this 
interceptor protect Federal interests; it 
will also discharge some Federal obliga- 
tions. The interceptor and trunk sewer 
will remove present contamination of the 
Potomac River, some of which is pres- 
ently being contributed by a Federal in- 
stallation above the District of Columbia 
water intake, and will prevent such con- 
tamination in the future. This improve- 
ment of the river as it flows past Wash- 
ington, and the resulting pure, uncon- 
taminated water supply for the District 
of Columbia as well as for a number of 
Federal establishments near the city, are 
ah accomplishment toward which the 
planners in the metropolitan area have 
been striving for years. The governing 
authorities in the counties affected by 
this project are unanimous in their en- 
dorsement of this plan, as were all the 
witnesses who testified at a hearing on 
the bill on May 19. 

This proposed legislation is the result 
of many months of planning and study 
on the part of many people, and it is 
with grateful acknowledgment of these 
efforts that I have submitted this bill, 
which I am convinced offers the fairest 
and most workable solution to this prob- 
lem which is of vital importance to sev- 
eral millions of people. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Fo.rey]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill H.R. 12063, to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to plan, construct, operate, 
and maintain a sanitary sewer to connect 
Dulles International Airport with the 
District of Columbia system. 

I have taken this very brief time to 
point out to the members of the commit- 
tee that this is just one more dramatic 
demonstration of the need for Congress 
to act to meet the pollution problem 
of the Potomac River. We have pend- 
ing before the Committee on Public 
Works an additional and supplemental 
bill to provide for additional sewage- 
disposal facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I call the attention of the 
Members to this additional bill so that 
the bill now pending before the Commit- 
tee of the Whole will not be confused 
with the bill which we hope to have 
before the House in the not too distant 
future. These two measures, the one in- 
volving the Dulles International Airport, 
now pending before the House today, and 
the one providing for the plan C system, 
pending before the Committee on Public 
Works, will take care of only the initial 
steps to insure that the water supply for 
the Nation’s Capital and the surround- 
ing communities be safeguarded for the 
future. Having adopted these two meas- 
ures as starting efforts only, there must 
be brought to the Congress in future 
years programs for still more basic, 
fundamental, and large-scale sewage fa- 
cilities needed here in the Capital. So, 
with that, I wish to associate myself with 
the comments of the gentleman from 
Virginia, and the gentleman from South 
cave. and urge the passage of this 

ill. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, which was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BroyyIL.] is 
entitled, “A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
to plan, construct, operate, and maintain 
a sanitary sewer to connect the Dulles 
International Airport with the District 
of Columbia system.” 

Iam highly gratified with the thorough 
and expeditious manner in which the 
District of Columbia Committee, chaired 
by the distinguishted gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMILLan], acted 
to bring to the floor this highly impor- 
tant piece of legislation which not only 
affects Dulles Airport and the District 
of Columbia but also a wide area of 
northern Virginia and part of Maryland. 

The Senate District Committee has 
acted just as expeditiously as the House 
committee in reporting an equivalent 
bill to the other body, which I am cer- 
tain will act just as favorably on this 
important measure. 

We are all cognizant of the ever-in- 
creasing need for Dulles International 
Airport due for the most part to the rap- 
id replacement of conventional aircraft 
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by jet-powered planes combined with the 
ever-increasing air traffic which the oth- 
er nearby airfields will soon find impos- 
sible to handle. The jets are barreg 
from the use of the nearby National Air- 
port for a variety of practical reasons, 
the main one being limited landing area, 

An important problem that came up 
in the construction plans for the Dulles 
Airport was how to get rid of sewage 
without polluting the District of Colum- 
bia water supply. This bill, H.R. 12063, 
solves this vital problem. The bill also 
allows for the usage of the sewage sys- 
tem by the ever-expanding suburban 
areas touching on the District. 

The other day, I flew over the con- 
struction site of the marvelous Dulles 
Airport in a single-motored plane. To 
me it was a beautiful picture. On the 
highways, the trip to the new airport 
from the Nation’s Capital should not 
take more than 20 to 30 minutes. The 
airport will service jets coming and go- 
ing to and from all points of the globe. 
Needless to say, at present we must travel 
the distance to Baltimore’s Friendship 
Airport for jet travel. 

I think it is wonderful that we had 
this concept of a fine airport to effec- 
tively service the Nation’s Capital and I 
commend Mr. BrOYHILL, and the other 
gentleman from Virginia and Maryland, 
on their exhaustive efforts in behalf of 
this highly beneficial project. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I support 
H.R. 12063 as a solution to the problem 
of providing sewage facilities at Dulles 
International Airport and for the an- 
ticipated development in nearby areas of 
Virginia without imposing an undue 
burden on the Federal Treasury. 

The bill provides for the repayment 
of the major portion of the cost of the 
facility by the users of the facility. This 
was my suggestion in a letter to the 
President last fall after I had resisted 
successfully efforts to place the entire 
burden on the Treasury as a gift to the 
citizens of Virginia. 

That we have reached this agreement 
and have legislation to consider today 
is due in no small measure to the dil- 
igence and persuasiveness of the gentle- 
man from the 8th District of Virginia 
[Mr. SmitTH] and the gentleman from 
the 10th District of Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL]. Mr. Chairman, it has been diffi- 
cult at times to pursue these negotia- 
tions and discussions in the face of 
unfounded and unwarranted criticism 
from elements of the press and certain 
uninformed local political leaders, but 
with patience and good faith, a satisfac- 
tory solution was achieved. 

Briefly, we may recall that the plans 
for Dulles International Airport origi- 
nally included a $750,000 local treat- 
ment plant, the highly treated effluent 
from which would have been released 
into the Potomac. Without consultation 
with Congress, the FAA then yielded to 
local pressures and suggested a $22,500,- 
000 sewerage program the entire cost 
of which would have been a charge 
against the taxpayer. 
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The present bill, formulated after ap- 
propriations were refused for the $22,- 
500,000 project, recognizes that the users 
of the system, both Government and 
local, should pay for it. 

Before we leave this subject, I think 
it should be pointed out once again, as 
all engineers will agree, that this solu- 
tion to the problem created by Federal 
installations in nearby Virginia should 
not be looked upon as a precedent for 
other communities on other rivers. 
There was no foundation for the hys- 
terical charges about the effect of intro- 
ducing highly treated effluent into the 
Potomac River. If the people of north- 
ern Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia demand special treatment for their 
river, this bill recognizes the principle 
that they must pay for it. 

Let me say, also, that I have learned 
a great deal since I first expressed my 
opposition to the change in plans about 
a year ago. 

One of the pleasant experiences of this 
long controversy has been the associa- 
tion with C. Coleman Griffith, of Falls 
Church, Va., a young engineer who came 
forward with a sound and inexpensive 
proposal to furnish sewage treatment for 
the airport and for any other develop- 
ment that might come about, as needed. 
Unfortunately, we were unable to ob- 
tain general agreement to this proposal, 
but all of us are indebted to Mr. Griffith 
for his unselfish interest in suggesting 
a means of saving the taxpayers’ money. 

Once again, our colleague, JoEL Broy- 
HILL, has demonstrated his unusual abil- 
ity to obtain special consideration and 
generous conditions of repayment for his 
constituents and I am happy to be able 
to work with him and support him on 
this measure. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to thank 
some of my colleagues on the minority, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
AUCHINCLOss], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns], the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BroyHILu], and 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
Weis] for the fine assistance they gave 
me as chairman of the District Commit- 
tee and for their fine work in getting 
the bill under consideration reported to 
the floor of the House. Mr. Chairman, 
they have been a tower of strength on 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia ever since I have been chairman 
of the District Committee, and I wanted 
to take just a few minutes to thank them 
for the fine assistance they have given 
in connection not only this bill but all 
other bills referred to my committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very important project 
both to the international airport at 
Chantilly and to the health of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It has been a trouble- 
some question and has been under con- 
sideration ever since the construction of 
the airport began because it was discov- 
ered then that there was no place to put 
the sewage without running it into the 
Potomac River. 
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This bill comes to us approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget after months of 
consideration. It was unanimously ap- 
proved by a joint subcommittee of the 
District of Columbia of the House and 
Senate. It was unanimously approved 
by the House committee. It is one of the 
things that has to be done and done 
pretty soon to purify the water supply of 
the District of Columbia. I might say 
on the Virginia side, Alexandria has con- 
structed its own sewage treatment plant 
in which the county of Fairfax is now 
participating under a lease agreement. 
The county of Arlington has constructed 
its own sewage treatment plant which is 
now in operation and will doubtless have 
to be enlarged. This project, if carried 
out, will provide for the sewage from 
Dulles Airport to be transferred across 
the river to the Blue Plains sewage treat- 
ment plant. It also will provide for those 
areas along the Potomac up to the intake 
of the District of Columbia water supply 
system. It is a very essential thing, and 
I hope it will be the pleasure of the House 
to pass the bill. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time and 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
(or their designated agents), hereinafter 
called the Commissioners, are hereby au- 
thorized to develop a plan for a sanitary in- 
terceptor and trunk sewer line to extend 
from Dulles International Airport to the 
District of Columbia system, hereinafter 
called the Potomac Interceptor, which shall 
be of sufficient capacity to provide service for 
such airport and for the expected community 
growth and development in the adjacent 
areas in the States of Maryland and Virginia. 
Such plan shall be developed in consultation 
with the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion and the National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council. 

Srec. 2. (a) Upon completion of the plan 
authorized by section 1 of this Act, the Com- 
missioners are authorized to provide for ac- 
quisition of rights-of-way, development of 
the detailed plans and specifications, and 
construction of the Potomac Interceptor. 
When such Interceptor is completed, it shall 
be operated and maintained by the Commis- 
sioners as a part of a regional sanitary sewer 
system in cooperation with the proper au- 
thorities of the State and local jurisdic- 
tions concerned, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Commissioners. 

(b) The Commissioners are authorized to 
establish, by agreements with the appro- 
priate agencies of the United States and 
with the proper authorities of the States 
and local jurisdictions concerned, charges 
for the use of the Potomac interceptor, which 
shall be based upon the costs of operation, 
maintenance, and amortization of the cost of 
all planning and construction (including 
acquisition of rights-of-way) of such inter- 
ceptor, but which shall exclude such amount 
as may be appropriated pursuant to section 
38 of this Act. The Commissioners shall 
credit all receipts from such charges for the 
use of the Potomac interceptor to a special 
fund which is hereby established and which 
shall be known as the Metropolitan Area 
Sanitary Sewage Works Fund of the District 
of Columbia. Such special fund shall be 
available in such amounts as may be appro- 
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priated from time to time for expenses neces- 
sary to plan, construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate the Potomac interceptor. 

(c) The Commissioners shall also charge 
all users of the Potomac interceptor, includ- 
ing any agency of the United States for 
carrying, treating, and disposing of sewage 
in the sewerage system of and within the 
District of Columbia consistently with the 
provisions of section 1 of the Act of August 
21, 1958 (72 Stat. 702; D.C. Code, title 1, 
817e) and section 9 of the Act of September 
1, 1916 (39 Stat. 717; D.C. Code, title 1, 817), 
and the receipts derived from said charges 
shall be deposited to the credit of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Sanitary Sewage Works 
Fund (created by section 202 of the District 
of Columbia Public Works Act of 1954; 68 
Stat. 104). 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated, without fiscal year 
limitation, to the Metropolitan Area Sani- 
tary Sewage Works Fund the sum of $3,- 
000,000, as the Federal contribution toward 
the cost of planning, acquiring rights-of- 
way for, and constructing the Potomac in- 
terceptor. 

Src. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to advance to the 
Commissioners, from time to time, and the 
Commissioners are authorized to accept as 
loans, such additional funds, not exceeding 
a total of $25,000,000, as may be appropriated 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. Any 
loan advanced under this section shall be 
credited to the Metropolitan Area Sanitary 
Sewage Works Fund, and shall be repaid to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, from the re- 
ceipts credited to said fund, in substantiallly 
equal annual payments including principal 
and interest, within a period of forty years 
beginning on July 1 of the second fiscal year 
following the date on which each such ad- 
vance is credited to this fund: Provided, 
That interest and principal payments shall 
be deferred whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury finds that the income received from 
charges for sewerage services is inadequate 
to cover these and other expenses properly 
chargeable to these receipts, and such de- 
ferred interest and principal shall be added 
to the sums payable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in later years. The interest rates 
on such loans shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 218 
of the District of Columbia Public Works 
Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 109). 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioners are au- 
thorized to acquire by purchase, condemna- 
tion, donation, or otherwise, any land or any 
interest in land located in Maryland or Vir- 
ginia needed for construction and operation 
of the Potomac interceptor. Title to any 
such land or interest in land shall be taken 
in the name of the United States but shall 
be under the jurisdiction and control of the 
Commissioners. For the purpose of acquir- 
ing any such land or any interest in land, 
the Commissioners shall be deemed to be 
officers of the Government within the mean- 
ing and for the purposes of the Act ap- 
proved August 1, 1888 (25 Stat. 257), as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 257). The provisions of 
the Act approved February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1421; 40 U.S.C., secs. 257a-e) and the Act ap- 
proved October 21, 1942 (56 Stat. 797; 40 
U.S.C, 258f), shall be applicable to any con- 
demnation proceedings instituted pursuant 
to authority of this Act. 

(b) When any land under the jurisdic- 
tion of any department or agency of the 
United States may be needed for the con- 
struction or operation of the Potomac in- 
terceptor, the appropriate officer of such de- 
partment or agency is authorized, upon re- 
quest of the Commissioners, to transfer to 
the Commissioners jurisdiction over so 
much of such land, or of such interests 
therein, as the Commissioners shall request. 





———————— 
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Mr. McMILLAN (during the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, and that 
the bill be printed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 1, line 
8, strike “Interceptor” and insert in lieu 
thereof “interceptor”’. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
8, strike “rights of way” and insert in lieu 
thereof “rights-of-way”’. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
10, strike the word “Interceptor” wherever 
it appears and insert in lieu thereof “inter- 
ceptor”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, all 
of these amendments are clerical amend- 
ments. I ask that they be considered 
en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the remaining committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 13, strike ‘title 1, 817c’ 
and insert in lieu thereof “sec. 1-817c’’. 

On page 3, line 15, strike “title 1, 817” 
and insert in lieu thereof “sec. 1-817”. 

On page 3, lines 16 and 17, strike “District 
of Columbia” and insert in lieu thereof 
i". 

On page 5, line 9, strike “40 U.S.C. 257” 
and insert in lieu thereof “40 US.C., sec. 
257”. 

On page 5, line 12, strike “40 U.S.C. 258f” 
and insert in lieu thereof “40 U.S.C., sec. 
258f”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand this 
bill, it provides for a loan from the 
Federal Government of $25 million; and 
a grant of $3 million, or a total of $28 
million. 

The question I would like to ask is 
where is the money coming from to pay 
off the $25 million? Where is the reve- 
nue coming from to pay for this obliga- 
tion? 

Mr. McMILLAN. As I understand it, 
the cost will be charged to different in- 
dustries and facilities for the use of this 
sewer system. The cost with interest 
will be repaid by private enterprise. 

Mr. GROSS. What private enter- 
prise is the gentleman talking about? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Hotel facilities, and 
all the different business establishments. 
It will be necessary to have different 
facilities in connection with this air 
base. 


amendment was 


was 


was 
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Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
that the airlines are going to pay fees 
for the use of the airport sufficient to 
make a substantial contribution to the 
retirement of this obligation? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do not know that. 
But I understand there will be a charge 
for the sewage. 

Mr. GROSS. But who is going to pay 
off the debt to the Federal Government? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The people who use 
the sewer system. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I am try- 
ing to get at. 

Mr.McMILLAN. The people who rent 
this property in connection with the air- 
port. They will be required to pay 
monthly service charges for use of the 
sewer system. 

Mr. GROSS. The airport is going to 
be required to pay a monthly fee; is 
that right? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, and all other 
users. 

Mr. GROSS. We have here $3 mil- 
lion that is to be given as a grant to the 
airport to take care of that; and from 
some other source, of which we have no 
information, they are going to pay off 
the $25 million? 

Mr. McMILLAN. They are supposed 
to pay off the $25 million with interest. 

Mr. GROSS. But who is going to pay 
it? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. The $3 million rep- 
resents Federal payment. Fees will be 
charged against the use of this sewage 
system. This is not an unusual pro- 
gram. Any industry that patronizes the 
trunkline will pay a normal fee for the 
use of these facilities. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
what community is going to tie into the 
system? Where and what are the 
sources of revenue? 

Mr. BROYHILL. The counties of Fair- 
fax and Loudon in Virginia, as well as 
various developments and subdivisions 
therein. Also installations in Mont- 
gomery County in the State of Mary- 
land. Fairfax County is already con- 
necting with the Blue Plains treatment 
plant for serving the new CIA buwiding 
in Langley, Va. 

Mr. GROSS. What other sources? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I am trying to ex- 
plain. The various subdevelopments; in- 
dustries that have to discharge sewage, 
that normally discharges into the Po- 
tomac River, will now discharge into this 
interceptor. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man a simple question. Are there in- 
dustries there now to meet the pay- 
ments? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Not at Chantilly; 
no. 
Mr. GROSS. No. Is there any pros- 


pective industry? 
Mr. BROYHILL. Why, certainly. 
This is a huge development. By the 


nature of the development it will attract 
large developments in the surrounding 
area and many industries will be located 
there. 
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am trying to get at. You have no in- 
dustry there now, and you have no sub- 
divisions. So this is all cast into the 
future. I am predicting that if this bil) 
is passed you will be back here in a few 
years asking the Federal Government to 
take over this $25 million obligation, or a 
substantial part of it. 

You have no industry there today and 
you have no community sufficient to 
make a reasonable payment on this 
money that you are allegedly borrowing 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Of course, the com- 
munity is growing by leaps and bounds 
and there are several industries contem- 
plating locating out there, now that work 
on the airport has been undertaken. 

Mr. GROSS. I think we ought to know 
what the prospects are for payment. 
More than that, I notice a liberal pro- 
vision in the bill in case of default on the 
$25 million. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman will per- 
haps recall that I am the one who ob- 
jected originally. 

Mr. GROSS. I recall that very well. 

Mr. BOW. I objected to the spending 
of some $22,500,000 for the sewage dis- 
posal at Chantilly Airport. My objec- 
tion to it was that this sewer that was 
being built would take care of certain 
areas in Maryland and certain areas in 
Virginia and some areas around Chan- 
tilly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. BOW. I felt that what was hap- 
pening was that we were building a sew- 
age system for certain parts of Maryland 
and Virginia and I did not think the tax- 
payers of Iowa or Ohio should be called 
upon to do that. 

There is a great deal of development 
throughout that area that will of neces- 
sity have to tap into this sewerline and 
there will be payments from the various 
subdivisions that are beginning to be 
built there and who will put effluent into 
the Potomac River if this new trunkline 
sewer is not built. I am convinced, I will 
say to the gentleman, and I believe it, 
that Chantilly and in the area between 
Chantilly and Washington there will be 
a sufficient number of users attached to 
this line to pay the cost of installation 
and that this $22,500,000 will be paid 
back with interest over a period of time 
because of the expansion of the area that 
is bound to take place. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
have any information on the rate of in- 
terest to be paid on the $25 million? 

Mr. BOW. My understanding is that 
it will pay the same rate of interest being 
paid by the Government on its borrow- 
ings. 

Mr. GROSS. I sincerely hope the 
gentleman is right; that over a period 
of years the taxpayers of all the country 
will be reimbursed. 
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Mr. BOW. I believe it sincerely. I 
would not favor it if I did not believe it. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I will not be at all surprised if 
within 5 or 10 years we are presented 
with a bill for more money from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am just as tight as 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
when it comes to where spending tax 
money is an issue. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know about 


t. 

— HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do, 
even down to a nickel, and I cannot get 
as much for even a nickel now as I did 
in other days. I can understand and go 
along with the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Bow]. My folks in Michigan do 
not want to pay for the airport sewer, 
but when you get down to the root of the 
matter, the airport has been authorized 
and they are building it. The sewage 
must be taken care of. I want to stay 
in Washington, and I have a group of 
fine constituents here today. I do not 
want people dumping that raw sewage 
into my drinking water; into the water 
they drink while here. I would rather 
pay for it if I had to myself—if I had the 
money. Ican understand this situation. 
I ask the gentleman from Virginia if this 
is not a Federal project? 

Mr. BROYHILL. It is entirely a Fed- 
eral installation. We have already ap- 
propriated $84 million for it and it will 
cost another $50 million before we get it 
finished. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is there 
any difference between the drinking 
water we should provide for the people in 
this area and that we provide other coun- 
tries through foreign aid bills? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Of course not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
say to the gentleman from Iowa that if 
we are going to pay for clean drinking 
water for all the rest of the world I do 
not see why we should not do it for our 
own folk. And then, take the Rappa- 
hannock down there where the Judge’s 
district is; Judge Smrru of Virginia, that 
ls &@ muddy, dirty stream, but I under- 
stand there is no sewage in it. But let 
me ask the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Broruitt] if there is not some way of 
charging the cost to the people who use 
the airport? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Of course; in fact, 
that is being done now by the users of 
the National Airport. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has a 
Proposal pending before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
Set up a separate Federal corporation 
which would require the airline users to 
pay for the use of the airport. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
are certain facilities down there at the 
National Airport; for instance, you have 
to stick in some money to use them or 
make purchases. Is there not some 
way of fixing it so that the passengers 
and all of these people who use the air- 
Port will pay for the construction of 
the sewers? 
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Mr. BROYHILL. They will be paying 
for that through the services rendered. 
The airport will have to pay for use of 
the sewerage system just like any other 
installation that will tap on to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
done much to cut down these expenses. 
But maybe we are stuck here. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from 
Iowa should quit and go home where 
we can get good drinking water. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But we 
are on the Federal payroll too, you know. 
I think we are stuck for the cost of the 
sewer. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I think we are 
stuck, but I am unable to say that I 
like it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let us 
accept it with good grace and go along. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommen- 
dation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rasaut, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12063) to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain a 
sanitary sewer to connect the Dulles In- 
ternational Airport with the District of 
Columbia system, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





AMENDING HOUSE RESOLUTION 27 
OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 530 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That House Resolution 27, 
Eighty-sixth Congress, is amended by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of clause (7) 
on page 2 and inserting “; and” and by in- 
serting after clause (7) on page 2 the fol- 
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lowing clause: “(8) involving the activities 
and operations of interstate compacts;”. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio, and at this time I yield my- 
self such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, under the usual rules of 
the House at the beginning of each Con- 
gress it is customary for the Rules Com- 
mittee to report resolutions affecting the 
various and sundry legislation commit- 
tees, authorizing them to make investi- 
gations concerning matters that fall 
within their jurisdiction under the rules 
of the House. 

Last year when the resolution affect- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary was 
passed—that was House Resolution 27— 
inadvertently the resolution failed to 
include one section of authority of the 
committee which was the section pro- 
viding that it might have jurisdiction 
involving the activities and operations of 
interstate compacts. 

Now, the Committee on the Judiciary 
finds it desirable to look into some of 
those matters at this time, and therefore 
asked the Committee on Rules for an 
amendment. House Resolution 530 is 
merely an amendment to House Resolu- 
tion 27, which was the original resolution 
authorizing investigations, inserting the 
following clause taken from the rules of 
the House, “involving the activities and 
operations of interstate compacts.” 
That is all. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield gladly 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that it will cost any appreciable 
amount of money to give them the au- 
thority requested? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. This is 
general power authorization. It may 
cost something, just like any other in- 
vestigations they make, but it is not 
anticipated that it will be an expensive 
investigation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution, over which the Commit- 
tee on Rules had original jurisdiction, 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. As the gentleman from 
Virginia has so ably explained, it would 
simply amend the present rules so as to 
extend the authority of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary so that it may 
investigate certain interstate compacts. 

I have been assured by both the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on our side and by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
that the committee does not expect to use 
or abuse this power through a great 
many investigations but, instead, to look 
into one particular State’s compact 
where, under present laws and under the 
compact, there is no control or knowl- 
edge of just how a great many public 
funds are being expended. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules 
has had explained to it the need for this 
investigation and the good that can come 
from it. 

I have no further requests for time, 
Mr. Speaker, and I certainly join in 
urging that this resolution be adopted. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitTH] would yield for the purpose of 
asking him a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield glad- 
ly to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. In order to be sure that 
the record is clear, as I understand, 
House Resolution 530 is an amendment 
to the original resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 27, which was reported by the gen- 
tleman’s committee and adopted by the 
House last year. I observe that the 
amendment provided for by House Reso- 
lution 530 would add a new item, item 
(8) “involving the activities and opera- 
tions of interstate compacts.” That is 
the language of the new item that would 
go into the original resolution. Is it not 
true that the original resolution, House 
Resolution 27, provides for a full and 
complete investigation and study relat- 
ing to the following matters coming 
within the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee—and it proceeds to name them? 
Therefore, this resolution, containing 
this amendment “involving the activities 
and operations of interstate compacts” 
would mean interstate compacts coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary; is that not true? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. And they are 
given blanket authority to investigate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to remind 
the gentleman that under the rules of 
the House our Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has jurisdiction 
over certain compacts, and I think the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has jurisdiction over certain 
compacts, but the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary has jurisdiction over compacts 
generally. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I think it might 
clarify the situation if I state to the 
gentleman from Arkansas that having 
formerly been a member of that very 
wonderful committee—— 

Mr. HARRIS. And a very able one, I 
might say. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I took this par- 
ticular matter up, and we were assured 
that none of the State compacts com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of your com- 
mittee would in any way be affected as 
the result of this resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
very much, and I wanted to make that 
abundantly clear. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
may I state for the information of the 
gentleman that in the original resolution 
the committee was given power to inves- 
tigate and make studies relating to “the 
following matters” coming within the 
jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is what I wanted 
to make clear. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I am wondering if 
this would cover matters now within the 
scope of the Committee on Government 
Operations. I have been assured that it 
covers none of them. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
rect. 

Mr. DAWSON. I thank the gentle- 


That is cor- 


man. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





NORMAN PROJECT, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 541 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1892) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Norman project, Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes. After general debate which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, at 
the conclusion of which I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 541 
provides for the consideration of S. 1892 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Norman project, Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes. The resolution provides 
for an open rule, with 2 hours of general 
debate. 

S. 1892 would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the multiple purpose 
Norman project in Oklahoma, to fur- 
nish municipal and industrial water to 
cities in the area, to provide additional 
flood control in the basin, and to provide 
fish and wildlife benefits and recrea- 
tional opportunities. The legislation 
also recognizes and corrects an incon- 
sistency in the Colorado River Storage 
Project Act with respect to the interest 
rate to be applicable to the units of 
that project hereafter initiated. 

The principal need for the Norman 
project is to provide the cities of Nor- 
man, Midwest City, Del City, and Tinker 
Air Force Base with a firm supply of 
municipal and industrial water to meet 
their evergrowing water needs. These 
cities now derive their water supply by 
groundwater pumping from an aquifer 
composed of alternate layers of fine 
sandstone and shale about 400 feet 
thick. This structure produces a good 
grade of water but the quantity is 
limited and the amount being pumped 
is exceeding the recharge. A drop in 
the water table was noted as early as 
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1930 and the possibility of obtaining q 
surface supply was discussed as far back 
as 1936. 

During the early 1950’s there was a 
move to bring the cities together for 
the purpose of jointly resolving their 
water problems, and, as a result, the 
Central Oklahoma Water Users Associ- 
ation was formed in November 1953. 
This organization comprised of repre- 
sentatives of the cities in the area, had 
as its purpose the development of water 
supplies for meeting the cities’ future 
needs. The Tinker Air Force Base in- 
dicated a need for additional water and 
representatives of the base participated 
and cooperated with the cities in the 
procurement of data necessary for proj- 
ect formulation. 

In addition to the need for municipal 
and industrial water, there is also a 
pressing need for reducing the flood 
damage that occurs periodically in the 
basin. Operation of the Norman proj- 
ect facilities would afford essentially full 
control of the flows of Little River at the 
damsite, thereby permitting a reduction 
in the frequency and severity of flooding 
in all downstream reaches of the river. 

Recreational opportunities of the kind 
which this project would make available 
are extremely limited at present in the 
area, even though almost one-fourth of 
the population of Oklahoma lives with- 
in 50 miles of the reservoir site. The 
Norman project would thus provide rec- 
reational opportunities for a concen- 
trated population which is currently 
without adequate facilities. The exist- 
ing stream fishery of limited value would, 
moreover, be replaced by good reservoir 
fishing. 

The estimated cost of constructing the 
Norman project as an all-Federal proj- 
ect, based on October 1958 prices, is 
$19,042,000. Should the Central Okla- 
homa Master Conservancy District con- 
struct the aqueduct system, the Federal 
cost would amount to about $12,920,000, 
consisting of $11,511,000 for the Norman 
Dam and Reservoir, $315,000 for mini- 
mum basic recreational facilities, and 
$1,094,000 for that portion of the cost of 
the aqueduct system which would be 
allocable to furnishing water to Tinker 
Air Force Base. The remaining cost of 
the aqueduct system, to be borne by the 
conservancy district under the plan for 
joint development, would amount to 
$6,122,000. In either case, the conserv- 
ancy district would build and pay for 
the necessary water treatment works at 
an estimated cost of $3,227,000. 

The project economic studies and 
analyses indicate that the Norman proj- 
ect is an excellent development from an 
economic standpoint. The benefits 
from the development on an annual 
basis are estimated to exceed the costs 
by over 2 to 1. 

Under the terms of the legislation, the 
municipalities, through the master con- 
servancy district, would be required to 
enter into contracts, prior to the start 
of construction, for repayment with 
interest of that part of the project cost 
allocated to municipal water supply. 
Costs allocated to flood control, recrea- 
tion, conservation and development of 
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fish and wildlife, and to water supply 
for Tinker Air Force Base, would be 
nonreimbursable and nonreturnable. 
The cities’ repayment obligation under 
the joint development plan would be 

851,000 and, under the all-Federal 
plan, $11,115,000, which would be repaid 
with interest within 50 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 541. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague on the 
Committee on Rules, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, has explained this resolution 
which would make in order the consider- 
ation of the bill S. 1892. 

This bill, when it was before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, was given considerable 
study. I think I owe it to the member- 
ship of this House to discuss some pro- 
visions in this bill. In order there may 
be no misunderstanding of my position, 
or the position of some of us who are 
concerned over this particular measure, 
let me say at the very beginning, Mr. 
Speaker, that I certainly have no ob- 
jection whatsoever to the city of Nor- 
man, Okla., or the other cities that 
would benefit from this measure, re- 
ceiving from the reclamation dam pro- 
posed herein the water that they most 
seriously need, according to the testi- 
mony given before the legislative com- 
mittee and according to the statements 
made by the members of that committee 
before the Committee on Rules itself. 

However, there are two or three sec- 
tions of this bill dealing with the Nor- 
man and the other projects in Oklahoma 
that I shall not object to too strenuously 
but which I think should be called to the 
attention of the House. One of those 
provisions is one that is the same old 
story of charging everything possible, in 
connection with a project such as this, 
to wildlife and to recreation so such 
funds will not be reimbursable, and all 
the costs thereof will be borne by the 
taxpaying public of the entire country. 

It is true of course that Oklahoma is a 
reclamation State and is entitled to cer- 
tain benefits and to certain treatment 
because of that fact. However, there is 
some question in my mind whether there 
is not more money allotted to wildlife 
and recreation purposes than is actually 
justified, so as to reduce the cost of this 
project, as to the reimbursement fea- 
tures of this project as much as possible 
at the expense of the Federal Treasury. 
The Bureau of the Budget called atten- 
tion to that fact in its report, and I be- 
lieve as has also the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

_ Then this bill provides another gratu- 
ity, as it were, to these particular cities 
that has not been the usual custom, let 
me say, but I believe there has been some 
precedent established in the past, and 
that is that the Federal Government is 
to build, as a part of this project, the 
pipelines running to Norman and these 
various cities. In other words, “You just 
sit quietly by and we will bring the water 
to you. All you have to do is put in your 
own filtration plant in your city and dis- 
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tribute the water.” That is one feature 
of this bill. 

We were informed by some of the 
members of the legislative committee 
that this has been done in the past on 
one or two other projects; that is, the 
Federal Government’s building the pipe- 
line from the dams to the cities, but on 
investigation the only particular case I 
can find is one in California where it was 
a@ part of an irrigation project, as well 
as a water-supply project, and both the 
water and the pipe were necessary any- 
how, and were put in really as a part 
of the irrigation project. But I have no 
real quarrel with the desire of the peo- 
ple of Oklahoma to get the water they 
need because I realize this would be of 
great benefit to these cities and that part 
of the Nation. So I am not going to 
object too strenuously to those two pro- 
visions of the bill. 

However, I do believe it is my respon- 
sibility as a member of the Committee 
on Rules to call the attention of the 
House to it so that each of you may de- 
termine for yourselves just what position 
you may want to take on any amend- 
ments that may be offered to change 
those provisions. 

There is another provision that I 
simply cannot, in the parlance of the 
day, swallow. That is section 9 of this 
measure, which, I will say very frankly, 
the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs tried to rewrite to make it a 
little more palatable, a little more ac- 
ceptable, if possible. This section 9 deals 
entirely with a different project from the 
Norman project or the Oklahoma proj- 
ect. Section 9 goes 1,000 or 1,500 miles 
away, and they go into a different field. 

Section 9 goes into the matter of in- 
terest rates on the money that the Fed- 
eral Government loans—your Govern- 
ment and mine—for the construction on 
the Upper Colorado River various dams 
and projects thereon in that great basin 
system. Some of them are 1,000 and 
some are 1,500 miles away from Okla- 
homa. This particular section of the 
bill, section 9, was put on the measure 
in the other body as a rider without any 
committee hearings whatsoever being 
held on the rider or on the measure at 
all, as I am informed, and was approved, 
and slipped right through that body, as 
we notice legislation often does. So it 
came over, and I do think the House 
committee tried to soften the blow a bit, 
but here is the effect of it. When the 
Colorado River Basin project was before 
the House—and there was bitter contro- 
versy and a great legislative battle over 
it, and we had the legislation before the 
House for quite a while—the sponsors 
of the legislation tried to make as good 
a@ case as they could. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
@ quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Without objection, a call of the House 
will be ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 111] 

Alford Flynt Moss 
Anderson, Fogarty Nelsen 

Mont. Forand Nix 
Ashley Gilbert O’Brien, N.Y 
Avery Granahan O’Hara, Mich, 
Ayres Gray O'Neill 
Barden Green, Pa. Passman 
Barry Gubser Pelly 
Bennett, Mich. Hébert Pfost 
Blatnik Holifield Philbin 
Bonner Inouye Pilcher 
Bowles Irwin Powell 
Brademas Jackson Randali 
Brown, Mo. Jones, Mo. Saund 
Burdick Kasem Scott 
Cahill Kilburn Shelley 
Carnahan King, Calif. Sheppard 
Coad Kitchin Sisk 
Collier Knox Spence 
Cook Loser Springer 
Cooley McDonough Taylor 
Corbett McGinley Teller 
Diggs Macdonald Thomas 
Donohue Magnuson Thompson, La, 
Dorn, N.Y. Miller, Clem Udall 
Doyle Minshall Wilson 
Durham Mitchell Withrow 
Fascell Montoya Yates 
Feighan Morris, Okla. 
Flynn Morrison 


The SPEAKER. On this rollicall 343 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
when the point of no quorum was 
raised—and I assure my colleagues I did 
not request the point of order be made 
for the purpose of gaining a greater 
audience—I was discussing the rule that 
makes in order the consideration of S. 
1892 as reported here, and called up for 
consideration by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE]. 

I am fearful, in order that I may 
bring my colleagues who were not pres- 
ent when I started to speak on this rule 
up to the point where I was interrupted, 
that I may have to repeat some of the 
things I have already said. 

This measure; as the title reads, is to 
“authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Norman project, Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes.” 

Now, the Norman project comes up 
under the reclamation laws to not only . 
build a reclamation dam but to provide 
water for the municipal use of the city of 
Norman and several other cities in Okla- 
homa. Of course, I realize fully and 
appreciate the need of the people of 
Oklahoma for this water supply. 

But I must point out again that this 
bill contains three different provisions 
which, in my opinion, should be called 
to the attention of all the Members of 
the House so you may determine in your 
own judgment just what should be done 
about them. One of these provisions 
repeats the age-old story we have heard 
so often here on the floor of the House, 
a section or a provision that would 
charge off to wildlife purposes and to 
recreational purposes as much of the 
cost of this project as possible, which, of 
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‘course, would not be reimbursable but 
‘would have to be met and paid for by all 
the taxpayers of the Nation. Such costs 
will not be charged to or be reimbursed 
by the people who get this water. 

The second provision of this bill I 
think you should look at carefully is 
one which provides the Federal Govern- 
ment shall furnish the funds to build 
the pipelines from this dam to the 
various cities—Norman and other cities 
in Oklahoma—that would benefit by get- 
ting their municipal water from this 
artificial reclamation lake. That is 
something which has not been done very 
often in the past. I understand there is 
a precedent or two, pointed out by the 
legislative committee; I think one in 
southern California. But as I under- 
stand that particular situation there, it 
was a combination irrigation and water- 
usage project. The water was taken 
down to that part of the State through 
an irrigation pipe or ditch, where part 
of the water was also used for municipal 
purposes. 

However, the third section of the bill 
is the truly important one and deals en- 
tirely with a different proposition. It 
has nothing to do with Oklahoma or 
any of the cities in Oklahoma, or the 
reclamation dam that is proposed for 
that section of the country; but instead 
deals directly with the interest rates 
which must be paid on the money ad- 
vanced by the Federal Government for 
the construction of various dams and 
other projects in the Upper Colorado 
River Basin. I was to discuss this mat- 
ter rather fully with you for just a few 
moments. 

In order that I may make clear the sit- 
uation which confronts us, I would like 
to tell you that this latter proposal, this 
amendment, or section 9, which deals 
only with the upper Colorado River 
project, which was such a controversial 
measure when it came before the Con- 
gress a few years ago—in fact it was 
rattling around here for some time—this 
section 9 was added to the Norman, 
Okla., bill over in the other body as a 
rider, without any consideration by any 
legislative committee of that body, as I 
understand it. It has been rewritten 
by the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs headed by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. AsprnaLL]. I think 
he did a pretty good job of attempting 
to rewrite it. However, there is some 
question in my mind whether or not the 
amendment was germane; and perhaps 
there is still some question whether it is 
germane under the rule under which we 
bring it here, because the rule does not 
waive points of order. 

But first, let me go back to the Norman 
project and quote from some of the 
record. The Bureau of the Budget is 
opposed to the provisions I have men- 
tioned relative to the Norman water 
supply project. 

Iam not opposed to Norman and other 
cities in Oklahoma getting water, but 
the way in which this is figured out 
causes me to have some criticism of this 
bill. The Bureau of the Budget said in 
a letter of August 11, 1959, to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: “‘The Bureau 
of the Budget would recommend against 
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enactment of S. 1892 unless” several sig- 
nificant amendments were made. The 
bill in addition to authorizing the con- 
struction of a dam costing $12 million, 
would authorize the construction of a 
pipeline and pumping system to take 
municipal water from that dam and its 
reservoir to Norman and other Okla- 
homa cities. This is an unusual step 
for the Federal Government to take: 
The Bureau of the Budget says: 


This provision raises a basic question of 
public policy with respect to the appropriate 
division of responsibilities between the Fed- 
eral Government and the concerned local 
communities for municipal and industrial 
water supply. The Bureau of the Budget 
considers that Federal participation by the 
Department of the Interior should be limited 
to construction of the dam and reservoir, and 
that the benefiting local communities should 
be responsible for the pipelines and related 
facilities required to transport the water to 
consuming areas. State and local govern- 
ments throughout the Nation have tradi- 
tionally undertaken the construction of 
distribution facilities for local water supply 
without the kind of Federal assistance which 
would be authorized under S. 1892. The 
Bureau of the Budget considers that de- 
parture from this established practice in 
the case of the Norman project is not 
justified. 

As a consequence the Bureau recom- 
mended that the bill be amended to limit 
Federal participation on the project to the 
construction of the dam and reservoir. 

The Bureau also objects to the fact that 
over $2,640,000 of the cost of the project 
would be allocated to fish and wildlife 
functions and to recreation which are non- 
reimbursable. 


In other words, it would be at the ex- 
pense of the entire taxpaying public of 
the country. 

Such an allocation of course reduces sig- 
nificantly the proportion of the cost to be 
recovered from the water users. Only $6,970,- 
000 of the cost of the dam itself is allocated 
to municipal and industrial water supply, 
but not all of this would be recovered from 
the water users. If the fish and wildlife 
allocation is reduced, the proportion of the 
cost to be recovered from the water users 
will increase significantly. 

The Bureau objects to the inclusion of 
these items because any benefits therefrom 
would be realized incidental to operation 
of the reservoir for its dominant purposes— 


That is, water supply. 

The Bureau of the Budget also recom- 
mends that “any action on the bill be de- 
ferred until the Congress has had an op- 
portunity to consider and act upon S. 2060, 
the fiood-control-cost-sharing legislation re- 
ferred to above.” Congress has not yet acted 
on that bill proposed by the administration 
for sharing the costs of flood control under- 
takings. Over $3 million of the cost of this 
project would be allocated to this purpose, 
which is nonreimbursable at present. 


Those statements apply to the Nor- 
man project, and reflect the position of 
the administration and the Bureau of 
the Budget on it. But, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, some of these things have 
been done in the past and may be done 
in the future. 

However, I want to turn now, if I 
may, to section 9 of the bill, and I hope 
you will all read it carefully. It deals 
entirely with the Upper Colorado River 
Basin project and does not have any 
relationship whatever to the water-sup- 
ply problem for these Oklahoma cities. 
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Under this proposal, and I want to be 
corrected if I am wrong, section 9 would 
do simply this, based on the following 
situation. When the Upper Colorado 
River Basin project was before the Con- 
gress of course it was the desire of the 
sponsors to make it appear as feasible 
as possible, so they figured the interest 
rates on the Government money that 
would be loaned to them, and which 
they would have to repay, as low as 
possible, in order to make a good case. 
However, because of the opposition to 
the whole project, the agreement was 
made that when these dams were put in, 
and the money was obtained from the 
Federal Treasury, the basin project 
would pay whatever interest rate the 
Federal Government might have to pay 
for the money it borrowed to make funds 
available for the various dams along the 
Colorado. 

This proposal is just to reduce that 
interest, change the rules of the game, 
as it were, and to cut back far below 
what the Government has to pay as 
interest on the money it borrows, the 
interest rate which shall be charged 
against the Upper Colorado River Basin 
project. 

This is what the Treasury has to 
say about it, and I should like to read 
its statement, if I may, because this is 
very important. Nobody could tell us, 
before the Rules Committee, just what 
this latter section, section 9, would mean 
if it were enacted, and what the cost to 
the taxpayers of the Nation would be, 
not to the beneficiaries of the Colorado 
River project and the various dams, but 
the cost to the general taxpaying public. 
They all agreed it would be many, many 
millions of dollars and it might run into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars over 
a long period of time. So the Treasury 
has become very alarmed Cver this par- 
ticular section of the bill, which, as I 
said, was added as a rider in the other 
body without any consideration being 
given to it by any legislative committee 
of that body. But here is what the 
Treasury said: 

The Treasury Department in a letter writ- 
ten by Under Secretary Baird, dated February 
15, 1960, expressed to Representative HosMER 
its opposition to section 9 of the bill which 
would change the rate of interest applicable 
to units or projects of the Upper Colorado 
Basin program. Under the present law the 
rate of interest on each project or unit in 
that program shall be equal to the computed 
average yield during June, of the year before 
the first funds are made available, on all 
interest-bearing marketable public obliga- 
tions of the United States with a maturity 
of 15 years or more from the first day of 
said month of June. The new provision 
would make the interest on projects and 
units in this program equal to the average 
computed rate on all interest-bearing mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States with 
a maturity of 15 years or more from the date 
of issue. Although on its face this bill would 
became effective only on June 1, 1960, never- 
theless it states that it would apply to any 
unpaid balances existing at that time. And 
since there have been no payments made on 
behalf of any of the projects in the program 
(because none of them have been com- 
pleted), this would apply to the total unre- 
paid balance even for the projects that have 
already been commenced and for which the 
interest rate has been computed. 
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According to the Department of the Treas- 
this provision of this bill would signifi- 
cantly change the rate of interest on the 
Flaming Gorge and the Glen Canyon projects 
from the present rate of 2% percent to 2% 
mt. It would change the rate on the 
Vernal project from 3% percent to 214 per- 
cent, and for the Curecamti project which 
has not yet been commenced but which will 
be started in 1961, the rate would be changed 
from 4% percent to 2% percent. This differ- 
ence in interest rates would be very signifi- 
cant for a program that would cost over a 
billion dollars and for which the portions re- 
imbursable with interest are in excess of 
$690 million. The Treasury expressed its op- 
tion as follows: “The Treasury opposes 
the enactment of the amendment to section 
5(f) of Public Law 485, which is contained in 
S, 1892, 86th Congress. The Treasury has 
consistently supported an interest rate policy 
for the determination of interest rates for 
Federal programs which takes into account 
the cost to the Treasury to borrow the money 
in the markets as reflected by prevailing mar- 
ket yields on Government obligations with 
maturities comparable to those of the par- 
ticular program.” 

With this strong opposition expressed by 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to the major provisions 
of this bill, it is undesirable that the House 
of Representatives consider it at the present 
time. 


So it seems to me, with the strong op- 
position to this measure, as it is pres- 
ently written, by both the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Treasury Department, 
the measure certainly needs some rather 
stringent amendments. I understand 
that members of the legislative commit- 
tee, having control over this legislation, 
will at the proper time offer such amend- 
ments. After all, it seems to me when 
you and I; as Members of the Congress, 
loan the credit of the United States to 
any project, it is only fair that the spon- 
sors thereof keep their contracts with 
the Federal Government, and that they 
pay the interest rate they promised to 
pay when they got the Congress to ap- 
prove the legislation and the project 
they wanted. To change the rules of the 
game now, in my opinion, would be not 
only disastrous to the taxpayers, but un- 
fair to other projects as well. 

So I hope that when the proper time 
comes there will be real consideration 
given to the amendments to be offered; 
because, as I said in the beginning, I 
have sympathy with the needs of the 
cities of Oklahoma for water. But I 
want them to get it on a fair and equi- 
table basis. I have no sympathy for this 
Upper Colorado River Basin project, or 
its sponsors who now want to skip out 
on the commitments made when they 
got the legislation passed. and are now 
asking the general taxpaying public to 
Pick up the interest bills they them- 
selves promised to pay originally. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
gentleman objects to the provisions of 
section 9? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I certainly do. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Is not 
the method provided in section 9 for 
computing interest the same as that ap- 
Plicable to other water projects? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is not the 
Same as was agreed upon when the up- 
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per Colorado River project was ap- 
proved by this Congress. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. But it 
is the same as for all other water re- 
sources projects? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. But you do 
not have a project like any of the other 
water projects. You have the most 
massive and most costly project ever 
brought before the U.S. Congress, and 
the Congress in its wisdom enacted your 
bill, over my opposition I might add, 
after you agreed upon certain provisions. 
And now, at this late date, you want to 
change it so as to get the benefit and 
let the Nation’s taxpayers pick up the 
tab. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Since 
that time the Congress passed the Water 
Supply Act of 1958—— 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I understand 
your argument, but that does not cancel 
out your commitments. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
gentleman feels that a project of this 
area should be subject to a different 
method of computing interest? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio feels that men of re- 
sponsibility should keep their commit- 
ments and their contracts, and with this 
particular project the sponsors who 
made the agreement and the contract 
with the U.S. Government and with the 
Congress should stick with that contract. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: Now 
about the projects already started. 
There is nothing in this legislation that 
would change the rate of interest on 
these projects. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
they are doing here, they are welching 
on their agreement in order to get the 
bill through; are they not? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not know 
why it was made in the first place, but 
I know that the contract and commit- 
ments were made, and now this bill 
would reduce the amount that would be 
repaid to the Treasury as interest. You 
and I, and every other taxpayer in the 
United States of America, will have to 
pay the freight. I do not think that is 
fair. 

Mr. HOSMER. MY. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. THomson] asked a 
question which illustrates the point that 
is really in issue, because he had to go 
back and ask you about some provision 
of the reclamation law. Do not forget 
that nowhere in the record can you go 
back and find the answer to his question, 
because section 9 is only a rider that 
received no consideration whatever, and 
was dragged up on the floor in an ex- 
ceedingly disorderly type of procedure. 
If for no other reason I object to the rule 
on this bill. There is no reasonable 
need for dragging in an extraneous un- 
related provision like this. If this were 
a House bill it would be subject to a 
point of order. But we all know that the 
committee decided, well knowing that, to 
bring in a Senate bill. There was some 
ruling made last year that a point of 
order would not lie because they do not 
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have a rule of germaneness in the other 
body. In the light of the obvious cloud- 
ing of the issues here, it seems to me that 
this bill could well be sent back to the 
committee and let it bring up a House 
bill that covers one project and one point 
and does not drag in all the reclamation 
projects on the entire west side of the 
Continental Divide. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman very much, because I wish to 
say in conclusion that it is my honest 
conviction, if we are going to have 
orderly procedure in handling legislation 
in this House, that each of these two 
general proposals contained in this bill 
should be brought up under separate leg- 
islation and stand on its own feet. We 
should not tie these two projects together 
so that in order to help one section of the 
country we have to accept something 
unpalatable, as it deals with another 
section of the country. As the gentle- 
man from California has well pointed 
out, there is no question that if this was 
done in a House action originally, sec- 
tion 9 would not be germane, and could 
be stricken on a point of order. But 
there is no point of order system on the 
other side, and no consideration was 
given to that section. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. In order to clarify 
what the situation will be, this section 
9 which the gentleman from Ohio has 
mentioned was subject in the committee 
to an amendment; so the issue will come 
when the committee amendment is of- 
fered on section 9. If the committee 
amendment fails to carry, then a mo- 
tion to strike section 9 as written by the 
Senate would be the proper way to elim- 
inate this whole question. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hosmer) there 
were—ayes 50, noes 15. 

So the resolution was agreed to. x 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itseif into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1892) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Norman proj- 
ect, Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1892, with Mr. 
THORNBERRY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Aspi- 
NALL] will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] for 1 hour. 

The gentleman from Colorado is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. 
yield myself 10 minutes. 


Chairman, I 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to my col- 
league from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, at 
what time should a point of order be 
made as to the germaneness of any sec- 
tion, now or at the time the section is 
read? 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order 
against any section of the bill should be 
raised when that section is read. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that the controversial provisions of 
this legislation have been referred to 
fairly well by those who spoke on the 
rule. 

Their provisions will be gone into fur- 
ther as we proceed with the debate. At 
this time I wish to speak concerning 
the Norman project itself, and also will 
refer, of course, to controversial section 
9. May I say before I begin my remarks 
that section 9 comes over to us from the 
other body as a part of the whole bill. 
Section 9 was considered in our commit- 
tee and our record does have material 
showing that the full committee con- 
sidered this provision. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
the consideration of this project. We 
Committee at this time a relatively small 
reclamation project which meets the 
standards required for authorization and 
is in line with established principles and 
policies applicable to such projects. 

May I say that there were those in 
the committee who had first failed to 
completely understand the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior in 
the consideration of this project. We 
immediately got in touch with the De- 
partment downtown and we have in our 
files a holding from the Solicitor General 
of the Department that the project 
properly comes before the Congress. 

The legislation would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct 
the multiple-purpose Norman reclama- 
tion project in Oklahoma to meet the 
rapidly expanding municipal water 
needs of cities in the project area, to 
provide additional flood protection in 
the basin, and to provide fish and wild- 
life benefits and recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

It is true that we do have a bill in 
the House which we could have con- 
sidered, rather than the Senate bill 
which had already been passed by that 
body, but it is a regular procedure in 
the committee I have the honor to 
chairman that we do not duplicate our 
efforts, that we go ahead and consider 
Senate legislation when it comes to us 
rather than take up and consider House 
legislation. 

The need for the services made avail- 
able by construction of the Norman 
project has long been recognized, par- 
ticularly the need for firming up the 
source of municipal water supply to the 
cities of Norman, Midwest City, and Del 
City. These cities presently depend on 
ground water pumping for their munic- 
ipal water supply. As their needs have 
increased and more water has been 
pumped from the underground source, 
the water table has started to drop, in- 
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dicating that the amount being pumped 
is exceeding the recharge. It was rec- 
ognized as far back as 1936 that even- 
tually these cities would have to bring 
water from an outside source to meet 
their expanding needs. In 1953, the mu- 
nicipalities joined together in a common 
effort to solve their water problem. 

There has been some talk here as to 
whether or not there are precedents for 
the Federal construction of all of the 
facilities which are involved in this leg- 
islation. May I suggest to you that there 
is not only one but several, among 
which, of course, we have the Ventura 
project in southern California, we have 
the Cachuma project, and at one time 
the gentleman now speaking with some 
help from, his colleagues got the Collbran 
project authorized with the initial au- 
thorization providing for water mains 
furnishing water to Grand Junction, 
Colo., which facilities, however, are not 
a part of the present project. 

In cooperation with these municipali- 
ties the Bureau of Reclamation has de- 
veloped a plan for furnishing the cities 
a surface supply from Little River, a 
tributary of the Canadian River. The 
plan, which this legislation would au- 
thorize, involves construction of a 364,- 
000 acre-feet reservoir on Little River 
and an aqueduct system to carry the 
water to the cities. 

In addition to providing water for 
the cities, the operation of the reservoir 
would provide significant flood control 
benefits in the basin as well as recrea- 
tional and fishing opportunities for a 
concentrated population comprising 
one-fourth the population of the entire 
State. 

Last year the Central Oklahoma Mas- 
ter Conservancy District was created. 
This district, organized under State law, 
would represent the cities in contracting 
with the Federal Government with re- 
spect to project repayment and opera- 
tion. 

The Tinker Air Force Base has indi- 
cated a need for additional water and 
representatives of the base have co- 
operated with the municipalities in the 
procurement of data necessary for proj- 
ect formulation. It is expected that the 
Tinker Air Force Base will receive water 
from the project. However, if the base 
is not served by the project, the proj- 
ect cities have stated in writing to the 
Bureau of Reclamation their need for 
all the water from the project and their 
willingness to assume the full cost allo- 
cated to municipal water. 

The estimated Federal cost involved 
in the Norman project as an all-Fed- 
eral project is $19,042,000. The legisla- 
tion provides for construction of the 
aqueduct system by the municipalities 
if they so desire and are financially able 
to undertake this part of the project. 
If the municipalities in the area con- 
struct the aqueduct system the Federal 
cost would be reduced to about $12,920,- 
000. In either case the municipalities 
would have to build and pay for the 
necessary water treatment works at an 
estimated cost of $3,227,000. 

The costs allocated to flood control, 
fish and wildlife, and recreation amount- 
ing to $5,950,000 would be nonreimburs- 
able. The remainder of the cost, under 
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either the all-Federal plan or joint de- 
velopment, is allocated to municipal 
water supply and, except for such por- 
tion as may be assigned to furnishing 
water to Tinker Air Force Base, the fu]] 
amount of such allocation would be re- 
paid within a 50-year period with in- 
terest. The Norman project is an ex- 
cellent development from an economic 
standpoint, having a benefit-cost ratio of 
better than 2 to 1. 

There have been some statements 
made about the amount of allocation 
to fish and wildlife facilities, and I can 
advise my colleagues that in each in- 
stance our committee goes into these 
proposals as fully as time will permit 
and as diligently as we can possibly take 
care of. This is the formula that is used 
by the Department of the Interior. It 
has been worked out by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and we have had a great 
deal of discussion with representatives 
of the Fish and Widlife Service on this 
very thing. This project is figured in 
accordance with the formula which they 
are using not only on reclamation proj- 
ects but on other water resource projects. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs concluded that 
the Norman project under either the 
joint development plan or the all-Federal 
plan would be engineeringly feasible, 
economically justified, and financially 
feasible. The committee also concluded 
that the project is urgently needed in the 
area and is strongly supported by proj- 
ect interests which have organized the 
conservancy district to contract with the 
United States to repay project costs and 
to take over the operation of the project. 
While the most urgent need is the munic- 
ipal water supply there is also need for 
the additional flood control and the fish- 
ing and recreation opportunities which 
would be provided. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just briefly, be- 
cause we will go into this further when 
the amendment by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer] is offered to 
section 9, to discuss section 9 in this bill. 
The purpose of this section, which 
amends the Colorado River Storage 
Project Act, is to change the interest 
formula for storage project units not 
yet started to that set out in the Water 
Supply Act of 1958, and thereby make 
the interest rate consistent with the 
latest expression of the Congress on this 
matter. 

May I say that the water users of the 
upper Colorado River project, the peo- 
ple of that area, are not asking for any 
special treatment whatsoever. This is 
not a handout that they are requesting. 
But four times since the upper Colorado 
River project was authorized we have 
had the Congress and the departments 
speak on this question of interest rates. 
Each of those four times they have 
stated that a lower interest rate would 
be acceptable; not only acceptable but 
perhaps would be much more equitable. 
The latest expression is in the Water 
Supply Act of the Omnibus Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1958 where we had the 
decision made that the rate which would 
be charged for the use of these Federal 
moneys would be considered over a 15- 
year period preceding the start of con- 
struction. 
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The section in the bill presently being 
considered places the authorized but not 
yet started units of the storage project 
on equal footing and generally in the 
same position with respect to interest 

ent as other individual reclamation 
projects, including the Norman project, 
all projects constructed by the Army 
rs involving allocations under 
the Water Supply Act of 1958, and all 
projects of the Department of Agricul- 
ture under the terms of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Control Act. 

May I state further that the Bureau 
of the Budget, as you can learn by look- 
ing over the report, recommended that 
in the Norman project we use the same 
formula that was recommended and was 
finally authorized in the Water Supply 
Act of 1958. 

The committee adopted the interest 
formula set out in the amendment to 
section 9 in the interest of consistency 
and of treating all projects fairly and 
alike, of treating all projects for water 
resources development in the same man- 
ner. 

The committee has been concerned 
about this problem not only since this 
legislation came before us, but long be- 
fore that time. We have been in con- 
stant communication with the depart- 
ments downtown, including the Presi- 
dent’s own Bureau of the Budget. The 
Bureau of the Budget has suggested a 
new formula for the upper Colorado 
River project. They know that that 
formula that was used in the original 
authorization is not an equitable for- 
mula. They understand it is not fair to 
that great project. By the way, it is not 
one of the largest water resource proj- 
ects that has been authorized by any 
means. Not only that—and this is by 
way of kidding my good friend from Ohio, 
Mr. Brown—the project is not 1,500 miles 
away from the Norman project; it is 
about 700 miles. It is in two different 
watersheds. 

All that I am saying is this; that every 
water resource development project in 
our country, whether it is carried out by 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 
partment of the Interior, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or by the Army En- 
gineers providing for reimbursable in- 
terest-bearing allocations, should pay a 
uniform interest rate. And since Con- 
gress has spoken four times since March 
1958 and spoken within 20 months after 
March 1958, when the Colorado River 
storage project was authorized, recom- 
mending with the approval of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget working 
with staff members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works on this matter, 
then I am of the opinion that the people 
of the upper Colorado River project in 
order best to serve the interests of the 
Nation should be entitled to the same 
benefits. 

Mr.BOLAND, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. I am sorry I was not 
here when the gentleman started his 
statement, but during the colloquy on the 
rule there was some discussion with re- 
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spect to the cost of the pipeline from 
the Norman Reservoir. Who pays the 
cost of the pipeline? 

Mr, ASPINALL. The cost of the pipe- 
line, together with the interest on the 
money, will be paid by the users provid- 
ing it is built by the Federal Government. 
If it is not built by the Federal Govern- 
ment, then it will be built by the users 
and paid for by them as a separate part 
of the same project. 

Mr. BOLAND. What particular pipe- 
line here is going to be paid for by all of 
the taxpayers, by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Does the gentleman 
mean what contribution would be made 
by the taxpayers of the Nation? 

Mr. BOLAND. That is exactly right. 

Mr. ASPINALL. There is no grant 
whatsoever. 

Mr. BOLAND. No grant for the con- 
struction of the pipeline? 

Mr. ASPINALL. There is no grant 
whatsoever. The Federal Government 
would have the responsibility of con- 
struction. The costs will be returned 
with interest according to the formula 
suggested by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. BOLAND. The pipeline from the 
damsite to the Tinker Air Force Base 
would be paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.ASPINALL. Its pro rata allocation. 

Mr. BOLAND. About $800,000, as I 
understand, would be paid for it. That 
would be the Federal Government’s 
share of this pipeline. 

What are some of the communities 
that are in the area of the line from 
the Norman damsite to the Tinker Air 
Force Base? What if they want to use 
the water supply from the Norman dam- 
site? Would they pay their part of the 
cost of the pipeline that extends from 
Norman to Tinker Air Force Base? 

Mr. ASPINALL. If there is sufficient 
water for other users under the program 
envisioned, and it is expected that there 
would not be, but if there is and other 
users come in and use it by contract 
agreement they will have to pay their 
proportionate share. 

Mr. BOLAND. There is no intention 
on the part of the committee to have the 
Federal Government pay the cost of the 
pipelines to local communities? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Does the gentleman 
mean by grant? 

Mr. BOLAND. By not charging them. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is right. 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there a highway to 
be relocated in connection with this 
project? 

Mr. ASPINALL. There may be about 
9 miles of highway to be relocated. 

Mr. GROSS. The construction of the 
dam would not require the relocation of 
any highway? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Not any major relo- 
cation is my understanding. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 112] 

Alford Gubser Passman 
Anderson, Holifield Pelly 

Mont. Irwin Pfost 
Ashmore Jackson Philbin 
Auchincloss Jensen Pilcher 
Barden Jones, Mo. Powell 
Bennett, Mich. Kasem Preston 
Blatnik Kilburn Rains 
Bonner Kilday Randall 
Burdick King, Calif. Saund 
Cahill Kitchin Scott 
Carnahan Kluczynski Shelley 
Coad Knox Sheppard 
Collier Loser Sikes 
Cook McDonough 
Corbett McGinley Smith, Kans 
Dawson Macdonald Spence 
Diggs Magnuson Stratton 
Dorn, N.Y. Meader Stubblefield 
Doyle Metcalf Taylor 
Durham Miller, Clem Teague, Tex. 
Evins Mitchell Teller 
FPiynn Montoya Thompson, N.J 
Flynt Morris, Okla. Udall 
Fogarty Moulder Wampler 
Forand Nelsen Wilson 
Gilbert Nix Withrow 
Granahan O’Brien, N.Y. Yates 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THORNBERRY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill S. 1892, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 348 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, in 
the presentation that I made previously 
I was asked by the gentleman from Iowa 
as to the possibility of road relocation. 
I had forgotten about the statement in 
the report sent to us by the Department 
of the Interior. It is not a part of the 
hearings. In the report I find the fol- 
lowing language: 

Construction of the project would require 
relocation of a portion of Oklahoma State 
Highway No. 9. The limits of responsibility 
of the project were established by confer- 
ence between the Central Oklahoma Water 
Users’ Association and the State highway 
commission. It was their decision that the 
project would be responsible for replacement 
in kind of 9.62 miles of road. Cost estimates 
presented in this report include an amount 
of $852,000 for this work. However, the 
actual cost would be determined at the time 
of construction. 


I wish the record to be certain in this 
matter, and I wish to advise my friend 
from Iowa that the larger part of this 
amount, of course, will be repayable as 
@ part of the construction cost allocated 
to municipal water purposes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
project has had a great deal more study 
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than the usual reclamation project, the 
reason being that for the first time in 
reclamation history a project has been 
presented by the Reclamation Bureau to 
the Congress that has absolutely no 
reclamation in it. There was a serious 
question on the part of the members of 
the committee as to whether or not the 
Bureau of Reclamation had authority to 
construct a project such as this. We 
were furnished with an opinion by the 
Solicitor of the Interior Department who 
is now the Under Secretary of the In- 
terior reviewing all of the acts of Con- 
gress from 1902 down until the present 
time. Because of this opinion, which in 
my opinion is a masterful legislative 
document which will allow the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to greatly expand their juris- 
diction. For that reason I hope that all 
members of the committee who come 
from nonreclamation States will pay 
particular attention to this bill because 
basically this is a bill for municipal 
water supply and may provide the Con- 
gress with the means of extending the 
jurisdiction of the Department of In- 
terior and the Bureau of Reclamation 
to all 50 States. This project has in it 
the elements of flood control, fish and 
wildlife, and recreation. The fiood con- 
trol allocations have been made on the 
same basis on which the Army Engineers 
allocate flood control to any project 
which they build. 

There has been some serious discus- 
sion upon this floor on other occasions 
as to the formula the Department of the 
Interior and the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice use to arrive at the basis for their 
charge-offs. So Mr. McBroom, repre- 
senting the Department of the Interior, 
appeared arid was carefully interrogated 
by our committee. He presented to us 
the estimates of the number of people 
who will use this reservoir and the 
average amount of money which is ex- 
pected to be spent by each one of those 
people who would use it in a year’s time. 
Those items were capitalized to form 
the basis for the charge-off for Fish and 
Wildlife. The amount charged off for 
recreation will be the amount that will 
be actually necessary to build at the 
reservoir site facilities for the public to 
enjoy this reservoir. If it is built as an 
all-Federal project the Federal Govern- 
ment will build not only the reservoir 
but the distribution system. If you will 
notice the map that is here, you will see 
in the upper right-hand corner Tinker 
Air Force Base which is the largest mili- 
tary installation in Oklahoma. Since it 
is necessary to maintain this base as a 
matter of our national defense, it is also 
necessary to see to it that the base has 
an adequate water supply. While this 
base is presently being furnished that 
water from underground wells the Bu- 
reau in making up its formula antici- 
pated that it would be necessary for 
some water to be made available for the 
Tinker Air Force Base and if water is 
used at the Tinker Air Force Base the 
Government will be charged a portion 
of the cost of constructing the distribu- 
tion system to pay for that part of the 
facility that will be used by Tinker Air 
Force Base. 
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There has been some question raised 
with regard to section 9 in the bill. Ican 
say to my colleagues in all sincerity that 
I fought the upper Colorado River proj- 
ect as hard as any Member of Congress 
and when I was overruled by the major- 
ity of the Members of this House and 
that bill was passed and became law, I 
was determined to make that project 
just as good as it is humanly possible 
to make it. In other words, if we are 
going to build a project, let us build a 
good one. 

Following the passage of the Upper 
Colorado River Act this House on four 
separate occasions passed legislation 
dealing with the interest rate. In each 
one of those cases they arrived at a 
formula which was considerably lower 
than that which was included in the 
upper Colorado River project. What 
section 9 does is to say that those proj- 
ects which are now being constructed 
shall continue to pay the rate of interest 
in the original bill but that from here on 
out any further construction of projects 
which bear interest in the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin will be on the same 
basis as in the Water Supply Act of 
1958. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That means that as 
far as the foreseeable future is concerned 
there are only three projects that might 
receive any benefit from this change. 
One would be the Curecanti project, for 
which construction moneys have already 
been authorized by this House. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct and 
this project is in this year’s budget. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is right. An- 
other would be a part of the Central 
Valley of Utah project, the initial phase 
of which has already been authorized 
and for which there is some power allo- 
cation. Another would be a project 
which is not yet authorized but it is a 
necessary project so that New Mexico 
can use its contemplated San Juan- 
Chama project diversion, having the 
Navajo Indian project as a part of it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct; these 
are the only three projects that will 
benefit by this section 9. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The last-named proj- 
ect is the one that would provide facili- 
ties to furnish municipal water to 
Albuquerque. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

I would have liked very much to see 
this section 9 come up as a separate bill. 
I would have supported it as a separate 
bill. But since this bill came over from 
the Senate with section 9 in it, I urge 
the House to support this bill with sec- 
tion 9. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Is it not a fact that 
there was a House bill providing for the 
Norman project that did not have sec- 
tion 9 in it? 

Mr. SAYLOR. There was a House bill 
that did not have section 9 in it. Our 
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committee in its wisdom by a majority 
vote took up the Senate bill. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentile. 
man from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. Is it not a fact that the 
States concerned in these projects to be 
commenced have contributed heavily to 
the reclamation fund, and that approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the money anyway 
comes from the reclamation fund for all 
of the projects? | 

Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Of course, that is the basis for 
interest-free money in reclamation proj- 
ects, because a large proportion of the 
reclamation fund comes from the 19 
Western States. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN], the sponsor of 
this legislation. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is of tremendous importance to Okla- 
homa and to the congressional district 
that I represent. Speaking for many 
Oklahomans who have labored for the 
passage of this bill, let me now publicly 
thank Chairman ASPINALL, Congressman 
Rocers, Congressman Saytor, and all of 
the members of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee for their 
friendly interest and for their careful 
study of the Norman project. The thor- 
oughness with which that project has 
been considered in committee is in keep- 
ing with the highest standards of the 
legislative process. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like also to ex- 
press thanks and pay deserved tribute 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee and to the members of 
his great committee. Moving as we are 
into the final days of the 86th Congress, 
we of the Oklahoma delegation are most 
appreciative of Judge Smith’s coopera- 
tion in giving the Norman project the 
earliest possible hearing. And we are 
grateful for the Rules Committee’s deci- 
sion to grant us a rule that makes pos- 
sible the consideration of the bill on the 
floor of the House today. 

I know my colleagues in the House will 
bear with me while I express thanks and 
appreciation to my colleagues in the 
Oklahoma delegation, and to a number 
of Oklahoma civic, business, and govern- 
mental leaders who have played such an 
active part in the development and pre- 
sentation of this project. I speak for all 
of them when I say that we could not 
have asked for more capable cooperation 
than we have received from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and other branches 
of our Federal and State Governments. 

Mr. Chairman, the important provi- 
sions of S. 1892 have been ably presented 
by Chairman AsPINALL and are succintly 
discussed in the committee report. To 
conserve the time of the Committee, my 
comments on the merits of the Norman 
project will be brief. May I remind you 
that S. 1892 will authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, 
maintain the multiple purpose Norman 
project in Oklahoma to furnish munici- 
pal and industrial water to cities in the 
area, to provide additional flood control 
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in the basin, and to provide fish and wild- 
life benefits and recreational opportuni- 
ties. ‘The principal need for the Norman 
project is to provide the cities of Norman, 
Midwest City, Del City, and Tinker Air 
Base with a firm supply of munici- 
and industrial water to meet their 
evergrowing water needs. The need is 
t because wells are the only source of 
water supply for the entire area and 
there is ample proof that these wells are 
peing depleted. 

Extensive study and consideration 
have been given this project by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Oklahoma 
Planning and Resources Board, as well 
as many private organizations and indi- 
viduals. It is felt that the most logical 
solution to the problem is the multiple- 
purpose project provided for in S. 1892. 
Let me remind the House that this proj- 
ect will be reimbursable to a large extent 
through the sale of municipal and in- 
dustrial water. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 9 of the com- 
mittee report is set out a March 28, 1958, 
memorandum from Elmer F. Bennett, 
solicitor, to the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation. This memorandum details the 
legal conclusion of the solicitor that a 
reclamation project, which is not of it- 
self an irrigation project, but is a project 
carrying the same authorization as the 
Norman project, is legal under the recla- 
mation laws and policies that have been 
adopted since 1902. 

The provision of municipal water 
supply has become a major accomplish- 
ment of the reclamation program. The 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 opened 
the door for greater attention to mu- 
nicipal water needs and since then the 
municipal water supply aspect of recla- 
mation projects has become more and 
more important. The Water Supply 
Act of 1958 expressed the intent of the 
Congress in giving further recognition 
to the importance of municipal supply, 
along with even broader authority for 
including the function in Bureau of 
Reclamation and Corps of Engineers 
projects. 

The tremendous increase in demand 
for municipal water is translated into a 
corresponding demand for development 
of surface water by holdover storage res- 
ervoirs. The remaining number of 
good reservoir sites is as limited as our 
remaining water supplies. It is vital, 
therefore, that such reservoirs be built 
to the optimum capacity and that good 
sites not be wasted on single-purpose 
developments. 

At a site such as the Norman site, the 
important functions of flood control and 
fish and wildlife can be accommodated 
concurrently with municipal water sup- 
ply. A municipality normally cannot 
nor should it be expected to bear the 
costs of these associated functions, as 
most of the beneficiaries from such 
functions come from outside the area as 
differentiated from those who assume 
the repayment obligations. Thus, local 
participation in a Federal project 
through repayment with interest of all 
municipal water supply costs, such as 
Proposed for the Norman project, pro- 
vides the answer to efficient, economic 
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development of the Nation’s remaining 
water supplies. 

Federal participation in the Norman 
project is also justified on the basis of 
the influence of Federal installations on 
population growth of the project cities. 
A major portion of the residents of Mid- 
west City and Del City are employed at 
the nearby Tinker Air Force Base and 
many employees of this base also reside 
in Norman. Norman, the site of the 
University of Oklahoma, itself is host to 
many Federal activities. 

Mr. Chairman, it should also be borne 
in mind that the State of Oklahoma is 
a substantial contributor to the recla- 
mation fund. Pure and simple irriga- 
tion projects are very much limited in 
Oklahoma. It follows that if the people 
of Oklahoma are to receive some bene- 
fits from their contribution to the 
reclamation fund, this type project is 
more desirable than any other that can 
be envisioned. 

Mr. Chairman, experts who have 
studied the Norman project consider it 
to be engineeringly feasible, economi- 
cally justified and financially feasible. 
We in Oklahoma are in serious need of 
this project and today I ask for your 
favorable consideration of and your vote 


for S. 1892. 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
commend the gentleman from the Fifth 
District of Oklahoma for the spendid 
statement and for the wonderful work 
which he has done in securing favor- 
able committee action and Rules Com- 
mittee action on this project. His serv- 
ice to the district he represents has in- 
deed been outstanding on this measure. 
I think the gentleman in his modesty has 
neglected to mention the importance to 
our entire defense effort of Tinker Air 
Force Base. No other Air Force *base 
is more vital in maintaining our air alert 
and in keeping Air Force planes in read- 
iness for any situation than is the Tinker 
Air Force Base. Its worth cannot be 
questioned, and its water supply for the 
future is of national importance. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I will take this time for only one 
comment, and it is a correction on my 
part for not having thanked my col- 
league who has just spoken and the mem. 
bers of the Oklahoma delegation on both 
sides of the aisle for their real and con- 
stant and earnest assistance in every 
way in the presentation of this much 
needed project. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I want to join in com- 
mending my colleague for his splendid 
statement and for the tremendous effort 
he has put into this project so important 
to his district. I can state categorically, 
and all members of the House know this 
is true, that had it not been for the work 
he has put into this bill it would not be 
here for passage today. The gentleman 
is to be commended, and the people of 
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his district are to be congratulated upon 
the great service he has rendered in mak- 
ing this project possible, a project, I re- 
peat, which is so important to his dis- 
trict and to central Oklahoma. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. How far is Tinker Air 
Force from the dam site? 

Mr. JARMAN. I can point to it here 
on the map. The distance is about 16 
miles. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I want 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
from Oklahoma and express the hope 
that this project will be adopted unani- 
mously by the House. I think it isa won- 
derful project. I commend the gentle- 
man for his fine statement. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I understand 
there is no possibility of this water be- 
ing used for crop irrigation. 

Mr. JARMAN. I can assure the gen- 
tleman that this is absolutely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HosMErR]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I hate 
to break up the friendly spirit that has 
been developed here in the last few min- 
utes, but it is absolutely necessary to 
face the facts. Let me say this, the first 
eight sections of this bill will cost the 
taxpayers about. $22 million. There is 
one more section of the bill, section 9, 
which will cost the taxpayers of the 
United States between $200 million and 
$2 billion. 

I state that figure at the beginning of 
my time in order to leave approximately 
914 minutes to any member of the com- 
mittee or anyone in the Chamber to 
show that Iam wrong, and I shall gladly 
yield time to anyone to read dollar figures 
from the hearings of this bill which 
would show that Iam wrong in my esti- 
mate of the cost of section 9. That is my 


challenge. There are 9% minutes to 
meet it. 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I will yield if the gen- 
tleman will read that figure out of the 
hearings; I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the gentleman 
will forgive me, I do not think the com- 
mittee quite caught the challenge the 
gentleman issued. 

Mr. HOSMER. This, I challenge any- 
body to controvert me, that section 9 of 
this bill will cost the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica from $200 million to $2 billion. I will 
yield to anybody to pull out a dollar 
figure from the hearings that will con- 
trovert it. 
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This controversial section 9 is some- 
thing like section 7 of the San Luis bill 
which we had up about a week ago. There 
were controversial conditions in section 7 
of that bill. In the controversy over 
them I think it was overlooked that there 
was over $200 million involved in the bill, 
so it seemed to get through the House 
pretty well. 

I do not want to mess up this project 
of Mr. JARMAN’s on that basis. His ap- 
proach is strictly a municipal water need 
approach. They figure that some year 
they can irrigate 700 acres if they get a 
good flood, but essentially it is a $22- 
million project for some more water for 
this city. 

I only want you to remember in con- 
sidering your vote on this project that 
behind this one city asking for $20 mil- 
lion for municipal water, are one State or 
one $20-million project for Norman City, 
and about 50,000 more cities who will 
come up for their $20 million, too. That 
will aggregate a considerable figure. 

This is a great new open field for the 
Bureau of Reclamation. They have gone 
all over the Western States, covered all 
the projects they can think of, but now 
they come up with a new proposition that 
will continue their operations for many 
generations and get their hands into the 
city halls of the country through this 
device of helping them with the water 
supply. 

Section 9 has nothing to do with the 
Norman, Okla., project, but under it the 
Interior Committee goes 700 miles away, 
all the way to the Continental Divide, 
over the Divide, gets into a reduction of 
interest rates on the Colorado River 
project, and upsets a policy we adopted 
some few years ago by a very tight vote. 

There are Many pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD filled up with acco- 
lades for the Colorado from the pro- 
reclamationists, and they told us what a 
fine project it was, what an economical 
project it was, how the country was 
going to be benefited by all this, and 
everything was just going to be wonder- 
ful. Now, 2 or 3 years later, they come 
in and tell us their projects are going to 
cost them too much out there and want 
us to subsidize one-thirty-seventh of 
their interest. Involved are 4 major 
dams and 11 participating projects. In 
addition there were 25 more participat- 
ing projects listed in the act for future 
authorization, and perhaps there are 
1,000 contingent projects down in the 
Bureau of Reclamation that they have 
not brought out yet, but they will be in 
here with them asking authorization. 
They once told us those 11 participating 
projects would pay back more than the 
Government put into them. The cost- 
benefit ratio on which they calculated 
the interest was over 1 tol. But it turns 
out now that they are telling us, in ef- 
fect, that the cost-benefit ratio is below 
even. 

Now, in fact, with current higher in- 
terest rate, the cost benefit ratios are 
away down. Instead of coming in here 
and saying: Let us not build the project 
until it costs less, they say let us change 
the bookkeeping so that the people out 
in the four Western States that are par- 
ticipants in the Colorado River project 
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will only pay 234 percent interest, and 
let the Government put up the rest of 
the interest. That will make the proj- 
ects feasible. How much is the rest of 
the interest, the amount of subsidy 
they want? One and three-eighths per- 
cent. That is the subsidy that this sec- 
tion 9 which is tacked on to this bill 
provides. It has no business being in 
it. It is an entirely unrelated and sep- 
arate matter that has come in. You 
will clip off this amount of U.S. taxpay- 
ers money in a short portion of the 
afternoon, then go home and for the 
rest of your career try to explain it to 
your taxpayer constituents. This kind 
of a situation is something that as a 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs I am ashamed has 
happened. 

You should not be called upon to 
make a decision on the basis of prac- 
tically no record at all. The House bill 
which did not contain this section 
should have been brought in here for 
consideration so that the Norman proj- 
ect could have been considered on its 
merits, and not in connection with 
something 700 miles away and 10 to 100 
times more costly. This interest rate 
feature was tacked on as a rider over 
on the floor of the other body. It has 
no bearing on the Norman project. It 
should not be in the bill in light of the 
cost figures, which nobody has chal- 
lenged me on yet. May I say further 
that the separate views I wrote contain 
this statement: 

In a communication to the chairman of 
the committee dated April 8, 1960, the Bud- 
get Bureau characterized section 9 of S. 
1892 as passed by the Senate as a “serious 
backward step” and urged it not be en- 
acted by the House. 


Those are my sentiments exactly. 

If these upper Colorado people feel 
that they have been dealt with unjustly 
by financial circumstances or changes 
in interest rates, why do they not bring 
in a bill by itself for separate consid- 
eration on that subject and not tack 
it on to the project of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] and mix 
it up with that? 

There is no reason why the committee 
could not have held hearings and gotten 
facts, figures, and information on which 
to pass a reasonable judgment. There 
is no reason why you should not insist, 
as a matter of fact, that this foolish- 
ness go out of the bill and the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs pro- 
ceed and present to you an issue in an 
orderly manner on which you can make 
a rational decision. 

I want to make it definite about what 
is going to happen here. The committee 
is going to attempt to change the lan- 
guage of section 9. It has a committee 
amendment. I may make a point of or- 
der against it, but the point of order 
will be overruled. If the committee 
amendment fails, that leaves the Senate 
language in. You all know about the 
other body, the so-called “upper” body. 
The Senate language is a little bit worse, 
it will cost the people even more than 
the House language does. But if you de- 
feat the committee amendment that 
leaves section 9 in. If that happens, I 
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shall offer a motion to strike Senate see. 


tion 9 from the bill. Assuming that 
passes we will then have a Norman proj- 
ect clean and pure and simple upon 
which you can make your decision. 

If that does not go out in the com- 
mittee here, my only recourse then, since 
it will have been voted on in the nature 
of an amendment, is seek to defeat the 
committee amendment on a separate 
vote, and if that succeeds, offer a motion 
to recommit the bill deleting section 9. 

I hope, however, that reason will pre- 
vail, that this bill will be cleaned up as 
it should be, and this extraneous issue 
removed therefrom. 

As I yield the floor, I simply call at- 
tention to the fact that nobody has 
risen to dispute my $200 million to $2 
billion cost figure for section 9. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, I think the 
members of the committee will under- 
stand why no one could accept the chal- 
lenge that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. HosMer] made to us. There is 
no way of figuring just what this amount 
will be, because what is really involved 
here is the use of the term “yield” rather 
than the use of the term “rate.” That is 
the only answer that we can give, be- 
cause no one can give the exact answer. 
If we hit another low interest rate period 
then, of course, this formula will not 
make any material difference. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, the stat- 
istics quoted by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer] remind me of 
the lady who did not like to wash dishes. 
She figured that she would have to wash 
dishes 3 times a day and that would be 
over 90 times a month, and that would 
be 1,080 times a year, and how many 
times she would have to wash dishes if 
she lived to be 80 years of age, and she 
committed suicide. That is just about as 
logical as the cost estimates that have 
been brought out here by the gentle- 
man from California. 

I would like to state, first, that I have 
quite definite information from the Sen- 
ate side that the Bureau of the Budget 
was consulted in regard to the Water 
Supply Act of 1958, which bases the in- 
terest rate on the average for 15 years, 
and that is a fair figure. It is within 
the nature of our country to be just. So, 
the Bureau of the Budget was in on the 
Water Supply Act that set this rate. 

One of the great goals which animates 
the actions of the U.S. Congress is to give 
equal justice. I rise today to urge the 
House to pass S. 1892 which in addition 
to authorizing the Norman reclamation 
project in Oklahoma, will give equal 
justice to the future participating units 
of the Colorado storage project by giving 
them the same interest rate with other 
reclamation projects. 

The interest rate in the Colorado stor- 
age project authorization bill which was 
enacted April 11, 1956, was based upon a 
formula unique among major congres- 
sionally authorized reclamation projects. 
The interest rate was based upon the cost 
of long-term borrowing to the Treasury 
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during the month of June following the 
of construction of any of the 
dams or units within the overall project. 

Since then Congress has clearly ex- 
pressed its will as to how interest rates 
should be determined on reclamation 
projects. This was done in the Water 
Supply Act of 1958. The rate as de- 
termined by the Water Supply Act of 
1958 is based upon the average of all 
long-term Government borrowings— 
with maturities of at least 15 years— 
which are outstanding. 

In equity the Norman bill, which would 
change the interest rate on any future 
Colorado storage participating projects 
to that of the Water Supply Act of 1958 
formula, should be passed for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

First. An average interest rate repre- 
sents the true cost of interest to the 
Government over an extended period of 
time. 

Second. To saddle a project for which 
money will be borrowed over an extended 
period of time with the interest rate 
at the time of its commencement leaves 
the project too much up to chance. It 
burdens the project too heavily if it hap- 
pens to be started in high interest period 
and it lets the project off too easily if it 
should happen to be started in a low- 
interest period. 

Third. Approximately 40 percent of 
the total appropriations for reclamation 
are financed from the reclamation fund. 
This money is not borrowed at all and 
costs the Government no _ interest. 
Therefore, it is exorbitant to charge a 
high interest based on a temporary cost 
of new Government borrowing when al- 
most 40 percent of reclamation money is 
not borrowed but comes from the revenue 
of the reclamation fund. 

Fourth. The height of injustice is to 
take the Colorado storage project and 
penalize it, making it pay through the 
neck when other major projects continue 
to be treated differently. 

In addition to the Water Supply Act 
of 1958 the Congress has taken action on 
other reclamation projects since the 
Colorado storage project there has based 
their interest on an average rate. 

(A) The Norman project which we are 
today considering passed the Senate Sep- 
tember 11, 1959, with an average inter- 
est rate. The House Interior Committee 
changed the wording slightly to pass it 
precisely upon the water supply formula. 

(B) The Cheney project in Kansas was 
Passed by the Senate April 12, 1960, with 
an interest rate based on average. 

(C) Other projects now being con- 
sidered by the House and Senate Inte- 
rior Committees are also based on an av- 
erage interest rate. 

(D) The San Angelo project which was 
enacted August 16, 1957, employed an av- 
erage interest formula. 

(E) The omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill of 1958 and the current omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill which passed the 
House July 16 last year and has just re- 
cently been reported out to the Senate 
where it will be taken up shortly are all 
based upon the water supply average in- 
terest rate formula. 

In summary and conclusion the change 
in the Colorado storage project interest 
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formula to the average interest formula 
of the Water Supply Act is not retroac- 
tive. It does not affect the major units 
which have already been initiated, in- 
cluding the giant Glen Canyon Dam in 
northern Arizona, the Flaming Gorge 
Dam in northern Utah and the transmis- 
sion lines, but it would place any par- 
ticipating units constructed in the future 
on the same basis Congress has provided 
for other reclamation projects 

I hope every House Member will vote 
for the enactment of this change. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. STEEpD]. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, for the 
last 12 years I have been here on nu- 
merous occasions helping my friends on 
both sides of the aisle who had projects 
of a similar nature to the one we have 
here today which they thought were 
meritorious and would be advantageous 
to the growth and development of the 
areas they represent. Today we have a 
project, the first one in these 12 years, 
that I may say will make important con- 
tributions to the growth and the devel- 
opment of the district I represent. I join 
with my colleagues from Oklahoma in 
commending the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Jarman] for the wonderful 
job he has done in bringing this project 
before the House. I agree with every 
word he said about the benefits that the 
water supply will have for the central 
part of Oklahoma. I merely asked for 
this time to call attention of the House 
to one other factor that I think is im- 
portant in connection with this project. 
I represent the area that lies to the east 
of this project and almost every acre of 
the land that will be reclaimed in the 
flood control facility of this project is 
situated in my congressional district. I 
have lived in this area all my life and I 
know it very well. I can assure the 
Members that the flood control benefits 
will be at least as much if not a great 
deal more than is claimed for in this 
project. I think that the flood control 
benefit claims in this project are really 
badly understated. 

I hope today that those of us who have 
helped so many Members in these same 
type situations, including those in Cali- 
fornia, will find that they will be able to 
give us some help here in passing this 
project which to us is of the greatest 
and most vital importance. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to my colleague 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to commend the gentleman 
from the Fourth District for the splen- 
did work he has done in support of this 
project. I think his statement outlining 
the flood control benefits which would 
accrue to his district, made before the 
Committee on Interior, is one of the fin- 
est that has been made before the com- 
mittee. Certainly it was highly persua- 
sive with all the Members who heard it 
on that day, and the Congressman from 
the Fourth District has played a major 
part in advancing this bill. 

Mr. STEED. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. THomson]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation and particularly of section 9. It 
was brought out in the discussion on 
the rule that this is not something that 
will operate to give a preference to these 
projects within the upper Colorado 
River area. As I pointed out at that 
time, the effect of this section is to pro- 
vide the same method of computing the 
interest rate on future projects in the 
Upper Colorado River Basin, that is 
provided for computing the interest rate 
on all other Federal water resources 
projects in all other States and areas as 
provided in the Water Supply Act of 
1958. 

At the time the rule was under dis- 
cussion it was suggested that the effect 
of section 9 of this act would be to 
change the situation as it pertained to 
the projects already under construction. 
That is not the fact. I respectfully call 
your attention to page 8 of the bill where 
it states that the Colorado River Storage 
Project Act is amended “effective June 
1, 1960.” This would simply mean that 
it would be applicable to projects com- 
menced in 1960 or thereafter. 

What is the provision in the Water 
Supply Act of 1958? It simply provides 
that the interest rate shall be based 
upon the average interest rate payable by 
the Treasury upon its outstanding mar- 
ketable public obligations which are 
neither due nor callable for redemption 
for 15 years from the date of issue. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
that is the same language contained in 
section 9 of the pending bill. There is 
no good reason that can be advanced, 
and certainly there is none that has 
been advanced, for saying that one par- 
ticular group of projects in one particu- 
lar area of the county or as the chair- 
man of the committee pointed out, in 
fact only three projects, will be treated 
differently than every other project in 
the United States. They are entitled to 
the same and equal treatment and that 
is all that this legislation provides. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yie:d 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the gentle- 
man’s argument is that we should com- 
pound the error as well as the interest. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
gentleman is very adroit in making 
statements. The fact is that California 
enjoys the same provisions that are be- 
ing asked for in this bill on those proj- 
ects that are constructed there, or even 
better. I see no reason why you should 
ask for one set of rules to apply only to 
another small area of the country. That 
is all we are asking—equal treatment. 

Mr. HOSMER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the Water Supply Act is 
an act that has to do with municipal 
water supply in the main, while the 
Colorado River project is something else, 
which has to do with irrigation and rec- 
lamation. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. In an- 
swer, I would like to quote from the act 
which the gentleman mentioned, which 
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provides in section 301 that the Federal 
Government should participate and co- 
operate with the States and local inter- 
ests in development of such water 
supplies in connection with the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of Fed- 
eral navigation, flood control, irrigation, 
and multipurpose projects. 

Such water supplies refer to water 
for municipal, industrial, and other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not a fact that 
in 1956 when the upper Colorado River 
program was authorized the use of the 
word “yield” and the word “rate” was 
synonymous. As far as the effect was 
concerned it was the same thing. But 
since that time a different interpreta- 
tion and result has been placed on the 
word “yield.” Is not that correct? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. That 
is correct. In 1956 when we took this 
action it was plowing a new area, so to 
speak. Since that time Congress has 
adopted a new general policy as set 
forth in the 1958 Water Supply Act. 
But I would point out that the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Interior Depart- 
ment in reporting on this Norman proj- 
ect recommended that the project 
should be amended to provide for the 
computation of interest rates in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Water Supply Act of 1958. If it is good 
for one project it is good for others. 
These projects in the upper Colorado 
River area should not be discriminated 
against and penalized. They are en- 
titled to fair and equal treatment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am happy to rise in support of this bill. 
I commend the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. AsPInaLL], and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior] on the splen- 
did statements they have made. I am 
sure I cannot add anything to what they 
have said. They have made the purposes 
of this legislation very clear. 

I rise in support of the Norman proj- 
ect in Oklahoma, as authorized in this 
bill. I also strongly support section 9 of 
this bill, about which so much has been 
said. I hope the House will approve this 
legislation and pass the bill as it has 
been reported by the committee, with 
section 9 retained in the bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Is it not a fact that 
the gentleman has an interest in the 
Frying Pan-Arkansas project in his 
district? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. I have been 
sponsoring that project since its in- 
ception. 

Mr. HOSMER. Will the gentleman 
tell the House how much that project 
is estimated to cost? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Does the gentle- 
man mean the interest? 
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Mr. HOSMER. No; on the overall 
project. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. We have the same 
interest rate in the Frying Pan-Arkansas 
project, on which hearings are going to 
be held next week, as adopted for this 
project, and as contained in section 9 of 
this bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. That is the point I 
would like to establish. The gentleman 
would like to have this established as a 
precedent for his project. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Would the gen- 
tleman agree to support the Frying Pan- 
Arkansas project if we changed the in- 
terest rate? 

Mr. HOSMER. I doubt if I would 
support the Frying Pan-Arkansas proj- 
ect on any basis except if you took the 
tunnel out and kept all the water on the 
west side I would support it. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I deeply appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s solicitude for the 
Frying Pan project and hope he will 
support the same when it is considered 
by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to again refer 
to section 9, which provides for a new 
interest-rate formula for projects in the 
Colorado River storage project on which 
construction has not yet started. I feel 
that a uniform interest rate should be 
applied to all projects and that there is 
every justification for including section 
9 in this bill. 

When the Colorado River Storage Act 
was passed there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction over the interest rate to be 
charged. Since the passage of that act 
a new interest rate was adopted in the 
Water Supply Act of 1958. This new 
rate has been used in other projects, and 
it is entirely reasonable to now adopt 
this rate for those projects in the Upper 
Colorado River project which await con- 
struction. 

This new interest rate is computed on 
the basis of the average interest rate 
payable by the Treasury upon its out- 
standing marketable bonds, which are 
neither due nor callable for 15 years 
from date of issue. This formula has 
met with general approval and I hope 
it will be adopted for all projects author- 
ized by Congress in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I again urge that sec- 
tion 9 be kept in this bill. I hope you 
will vote for the bill as reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to express my earnest support of the 
action of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs urging the passage of S. 
1892, and particularly section 9 thereof. 

The other body has followed the 
course of both justice and reason in ap- 
plying to the power and municipal water 
allocations in the Upper Colorado River 
storage project, the interest formula 
which has been uniformly applied to all 
similar projects by the Water Supply 
Act of 1958. 

In that act, passed as title 3 of the 
1958 Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Act, 
the Congress clearly spelled out the 
formula which it meant to be used in 
determining the interest rates on allo- 
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cations of this kind. This form 
which uses as the rate of interest on any 
given allocation, the average yield on 
bonds for the 15 years prior to year in 
which the allocation is made, is both 
fair and reasonable. 

This same formula was applied earlier, 
and continues to be applied, to the small- 
reservoir and other municipal water al- 
locations administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its watershed and 
flood control program. The 15-year 
average as the rate of interest on the 
interest-bearing allocations was applied 
to these projects by the Watershed and 
Flood Control Act of 1956. 

This formula now applies, as the com- 
mittee has shown, to all interest-bearing 
allocations for power and municipal wa- 
ter supply projects across the land, ex- 
cept the power and municipal water 
features of the upper Colorado River 
storage project. 

S. 1892 rightly serves, in part, to sub- 
stitute this fair and reasonable formula 
on the upper Colorado allocations for 
the practice of using the current yield 
as the interest rate on these allocations. 

The Congress discriminates against 
the upper Colorado program when it 
saddles its power and municipal water 
features with the long-term obligation 
of repaying the allocations at an inter- 
est rate fixed entirely by the cost of 
money to the Government which is cur- 
rent at the time the allocations are 
made. Such a rate cannot fairly reflect 
the cost of money over the long haul. 
Experience has shown that the cost of 
money fluctuates many times over a 
period of 40 years. The formula of 
applying the 15-year average tends to 
achieve a medium between the peaks and 
valleys in money costs, and more nearly 
reflects the true cost over the long-term 
obligation. This is the very reason this 
formula applies to every other project 
of this kind. 

Its application to the interest-bearing 
allocations in the upper Colorado River 
storage project could easily spell the dif- 
ference between the complete achieve- 
ment or only the partial achievement of 
many important features of the project. 
The Congress enacted the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project 4 years ago 
with the full expectation that it would 
become a success in every authorized 
aspect; at that time, the current cost of 
money in no way diminished that expec- 
tation. It should not be permitted to 
diminish that expectation today; and it 
will not be, if the House this day will 
adopt S. 1892. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not refrain from expressing my feelings 
of appreciation to the committee, and 
especially to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL]. When I read the words 
of Daniel Webster inscribed in this 
hall: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
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see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered. 


I cannot think of anyone in my ex- 
perience here in the Congress who has 
done more to develop the resources of 
our land and call forth its powers than 
the chairman of our committee [Mr. 
AsPInaLL]. Furthermore, I am sure my 
colleague will join me in expressing ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SayLor] who was so rough 
on us in getting the Colorado bill passed. 
For our colleague, Mr. SayLor, to come 
around and to say that he wants to 
strengthen it and see that it will be the 
fine project that it should be, I think 
is an act of real statesmanship and I 
cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out expressing my appreciation to you, 
Mr. Saytor, and thanking you for the 
position you have taken. 

Mr. KING of Utah. I thank the 
gentleman, and, Mr. Chairman, I associ- 
ate myself enthusiastically with his re- 
marks both in reference to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SaYLor]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to state that in the event I 
do not mention the Norman project too 
much, it is not by design. I am for the 
project. I congratulate my good friend, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, for in- 
troducing the project and the committee 
for bringing it out. It is a project that 
deserves to pass the House. I will say 
very little about it because I hope to 
address myself mainly to section 9 of 
the act, which, as the committee knows, 
refers primarily to the interest rate to 
be figured on those parts of the Upper 
Colorado storage project, which will be 
built in the future. 

The bill, as it is before the committee, 
would provide that instead of penalizing 
a project or helping a project because of 
the fortuitous circumstances of its be- 
ginning, the interest rate would be fig- 
ured over a long period of time. In 
other words, where the law now is such 
that if a project is started at the right 
time, it pays a lower interest rate, 
whereas, if it started at the wrong time, 
it pays a high interest rate. This has 
always seemed a little bit silly to me be- 
cause, after all, a project is a project 
and they all should stand on the same 
ground economically. The people who 
live in the area which the project will 
aid should stand on equal footing as far 
as the repayment and feasibility fea- 
tures of the project are concerned. 
Section 9 would provide that. Over a 
long period of time, it would be possible 
to tell what interest rate would apply to 
&@ project and its component parts. To 
me, this makes a lot of sense. It makes 
sense not only because of the justice in- 
volved, but also because it will en- 
able the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers and other instru- 
mentalities of Government engaged in 
the water business to look ahead to tell 
the feasibility of projects. Feasibility 
can be affected very greatly by the fact 
that a project might be started at a 
time when the interest rate is high or 
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when it is low. I might also say, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is a matter that 
will cut two ways. In other words, we 
cannot assume the interest rate of Fed- 
eral obligations will continue to go up. 
We hope that some day it will go down. 
Naturally, as this average makes itself 
felt through the years, there will be 
some projects authorized which will pay 
more interest than the Government is 
paying at the time the particular proj- 
ect is begun because of the working of 
the average formula which is set forth 
in section 9. To me, that is manifestly 
fair. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but make 
a@ remark concerning my good friend 
from California, the gentleman from 
Long Beach, my esteemed sparring part- 
ner over a perioa of years on reclamation 
matters. His $200 million or $2 billion 
figure estimated as the cost of this par- 
ticular section reminds me somewhat of 
the slogan which was coined by the gen- 
tleman from California at the time this 
project was up for authorization. I 
think the gentleman from Colorado and 
certainly the gentleman from Texas and 
all of the gentlemen on the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs will re- 
member the slogan, “Grow Bananas on 
Pikes Peak.” Certainly I think this 
charge that the change in the interest 
formula would result in a $2 billion in- 
crease in cost is comparable to the 
validity of the slogan “growing bananas 
on Pikes Peak.” 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. From the contents of 
his excellent exposition today I would 
assume that he, too, will be in with some 
large projects with low interest rates for 
the other 49 States to help pay for. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I cannot 
help asking how much interest is paid 
on the beach erosion projects. I remem- 
ber that we appropriated several million 
dollars for beach erosion in California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I cannot give you the 
exact figure, but I will say this, that the 
question you asked is as germane to the 
project as is section 9 of this bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Of course 
the gentleman knows that neither inter- 
est nor principal is paid back for money 
spent for his beach erosion projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am sure 
the gentleman is acquainted with the 
Hoover Dam which supplies water and 
electricity to the territory represented by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HosMER]. I am sure if the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOSMER] has exam- 
ined the amendment to the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act he will find that 
California in 1935, after it was finished, 
when they were obligated to pay that 5 
percent on $220 million for the construc- 
tion of the Hoover Dam, came in and 
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the Congress reduced their interest rate 
from 5 to a little less than 2 percent. We 
have not heard anything about that 
today. That benefits from $6 to $7 
million every year. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man is absolutely right. But if the gen- 
tleman from California adopts the same 
test of germaneness which he adopted 
in his colloquy with me, he would say 
that the gentleman’s remarks are not 
germane. I feel that they are. I feel that 
the millions spent for beach erosion in 
Long Beach, Calif., are germane to the 
remarks of anybody who represents that 
district and tries to cripple a project in 
which almost 100 percent repayment of 
the Federal investment is involved. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. This colloquy almost 
leads me to say that those of us who 
come from nonreclamation States had 
better begin to be interested in these 
projects. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I might 
say to the gentleman that I think he 
comes from a State which is involved in 
flood control projects. 

Mr. JONAS. That does not apply. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Because 
flood control money is not paid back. 
This money is. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not have any flood 
control projects in my district in North 
Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Since the beach 
erosion in California has been brought 
up, I want to make it clear that there is 
no question as to the value of saving 
property in California. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I certainly 
would agree with the gentleman. I am 
for beach erosion control. I certainly 
do not want any of the beaches in Cali- 
fornia eroded. I merely bring this up 
to show that, after all, if one accepts 
largesse he should not be too hard on 
others. The gentleman should not ex- 
pect to get all the benefits and give none 
to any of his brethren. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. HaLey], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, just so 
we will know what we are voting on 
here, I want to say this: The records 
of the committee and the testimony be- 
fore the committee indicate that this is 
nothing but pure and simply a city res- 
ervoir project. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma had 
the Tinker Air Force Base in this prop- 
osition. The testimony of the people 
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from that section of the country indi- 
cates that Tinker Air Force Base has a 
sufficient supply of water to meet its 
needs for the foreseeable future. I asked 
the question in committee of one of the 
witnesses as to what the population of 
this city of Norman was. He told me 
there were approximately 40,000 people 
living there. I asked him what the 
bonded indebtedness of the city was. As 
of January 30 last year the bonded in- 
debtedness of the city of Norman, Okla., 
was $2,245,000. 

I want to reiterate the Tinker Air 
Force Base should never have been 
brought into this project at all. There 
is no indication or testimony before the 
committee that Tinker Air Force Base 
will ever need one drop of this water. 
The chances are they will not. I just 
think the record ought to show these 
facts, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with what the gentleman from 
Florida has just said with reference to 
Tinker Field, I think it should be added 
that Tinker Field has been a participant 
since the beginning in the planning and 
consideration of the project. In the last 
year or so we have looked upon this proj- 
ect as a source of supplemental water 
supply for this great military installa- 
tion, and it was made clear in the hear- 
ings by Mr. Cooksey, president of the 
Central Oklahoma Water Users Associa- 
tion that this was the case. I should 
like to read his words: 

The cities to benefit from this project are 
willing to assume the added responsibility 
of increased obligation should the Tinker 
Air Force Base not request inclusion as a 
legal participant. 


And Mr. Cooksey added that the con- 
servancy district had so advised the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Should it not also 
be added that a large number of the per- 
sonnel at Tinker Air Force Base live in 
Del City, Midwest City, and Norman, and 
vitally need the water supply in the 
places where they live and have their 
homes? In addition there is need for 
supplemental water for the Tinker Air 
Force Base. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further requests for time on this 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Nor- 
man Federal reclamation project, Oklahoma, 
in accordance with the Federal reclamation 
laws (Act of June 17, 1902, and Acts amend- 
atory thereof or supplemental thereto), ex- 
cept so far as those laws are inconsistent 
with this Act, for the principal purposes of 
storing, regulating, and furnishing water for 
municipal, domestic, and industrial use, and 
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for controlling floods, and, as incidents to 
the foregoing for the additional purposes 
of regulating the flow of the Little River, 
providing for the conservation and devel- 
opment of fish and wildlife, and of enhanc- 
ing recreational opportunities. The Nor- 
man project shall consist of the following 
principal work: A reservoir on Little River 
near Norman, Oklahoma, pumping plants, 
pipelines, and other conduits for furnishing 
water for municipal, domestic, and indus- 
trial use. 

The Secretary may enter into suitable con- 
tracts with municipal organizations, or other 
organizations as defined in section 2, Rec- 
lamation Project Act of 1939 (38 Stat. 
1187), to undertake with non-Federal 
financing the construction of pumping 
plants, pipelines, and other conduits, or of 
any of such works, for furnishing water for 
municipal, domestic, and industrial use, and 
to advance to such organizations during the 
construction period funds to cover an ap- 
propriate share of the costs thereof attribut- 
able to furnishing water to Tinker Air Force 
Base. 

Sec. 2. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the Norman project, the Secre- 
tary shall allocate proper costs thereof in 
accordance with the following conditions: 

(a) Allocations to flood control, recreation, 
and the conservation and development of 
fish and wildlife and water supply for Tinker 
Air Force Base shall be nonreturnable. 

(b) Allocations to municipal water sup- 
ply, including domestic, manufacturing, and 
industrial uses, with the exception of that 
for Tinker Air Force Base, shall be repayable 
to the United States by the water users 
through contracts with municipal corpora- 
tions, or other organizations as defined by 
section 2, Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187), and title III of the Flood 
Control Act of 1958 under the provisions of 
the Federal reclamation laws, and, to the ex- 
tent appropriate, under the Water Supply 
Act of 1958. Such contracts shall be prece- 
dent to the commencement of construction 
of any project unit affecting the individual 
municipalities, and shall provide for re- 
payment of construction costs allocated to 
municipal water supply in not to exceed 
fifty years from the date water is first de- 
livered for that purpose, and, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions in the Water Supply Act 
of 1958 relating to the rate of interest, pay- 
ments of said construction costs shall in- 
clude interest on unamortized balances of 
that allocation at a rate equal to the aver- 
age rate (which rate shall be certified by 
the Secretary of the Treasury) paid by the 
United States on its marketable long term 
securities outstanding on the date of this 
Act and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 
1 per centum: Provided, That the water 
users’ organization be responsible for the 
disposal and sale of all water surplus to its 
requirements, and that the revenues there- 
from shall be used by the organization for 
the retirement of project debt payment, pay- 
ment of interest, and payment of operation 
and maintenance cost. 

(c) Upon the completion of the payment 
of the water users’ construction cost obliga- 
tion, together with the interest thereon, the 
water users shall have a permanent right to 
the use of the portion of the project allocable 
to municipal water supply purposes. 

Sec. 3. Contracts may be entered into 
with the water users’ organization pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act without regard 
to the last sentence of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 9 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to 
transfer to the project water users the care, 
operation, and maintenance of the works 
herein authorized, and, if such transfer is 
made, to deduct from the obligation of the 
water users the reasonable capitalized equiv- 
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alent of that portion of the estimated Opera- 
tion and maintenance cost of the under. 
taking which, if the United States continues 
to operate the project, would be allocateg 
to flood control and fish and wildlife pur. 
poses. Prior to taking over the care, Op- 
eration, and maintenance of said works, 
the water users’ organization shall obligate 
itself to operate them in accordance with 
criteria specified by the Secretary of the 
Army with respect to flood control and the 
Secretary of the Interior with respect to fish 
and wildlife: Provided, That operation and 
maintenance and replacement cost of 
furnishing water supply to Tinker Air Force 
Base, as contemplated in the plan of de- 
velopment, shall be provided by an appro- 
priate agreement between the Secretary of 
Defense and the water users’ organization. 

Sec. 5. Construction of the Norman proj- 
ect herein authorized may be undertaken in 
such units or stages as in the opinion of the 
Secretary best serves the project require- 
ments and the relative needs for water of the 
several municipal users. Repayment con- 
tracts negotiated in connection with each 
unit or stage of construction shall be sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions of section 2 
of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary may, upon conclu- 
sion of a suitable agreement with any quali- 
fied agency of the State of Oklahoma or a 
political subdivision thereof for assumption 
of the administration, operation, and main- 
tenance thereof at the earliest practicable 
date, construct or permit the construction of 
public park and recreational facilities on 
lands owned by the United States adjacent 
to the reservoirs of the Norman project, 
when such use is determined by the Secre- 
tary not to be contrary to the public inter- 
est, all under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary may prescribe. No recreational 
use of any area to which this section applies 
shall be permitted which is inconsistent with 
the laws of the State of Oklahoma for the 
protection of fish and game and the pro- 
tection of the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare. The Federal costs of constructing the 
facilities authorized by this section shall be 
limited to the nonreimbursable costs of the 
Norman project for minimum basic recre- 
ational facilities as determined by the Secre- 
tary. 

Sec. 7. Expenditures for the Norman Res- 
ervoir may be made without regard to the 
soil survey and land classification require- 
ments of the Interior Department Appropri- 
ation Act, 1954 (43 U.S.C. 390a) . 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be required 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Src. 9. The second sentence of section 5(f) 
of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the Colorado River stor- 
age project and participating projects, and 
for other purposes”, approved April 11, 1956 
(70 Stat. 109) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Such interest rate shall not exceed 
the average rate of interest, computed as of 
the end of the calendar month next preced- 
ing the date on which such advance is made, 
borne by all outstanding interest-bearing 
marketable public debt obligations of the 
United States which mature 15 or more 
years from the date of their issuance, and 
by adjusting such average rate of interest 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum.” 


Mr. ASPINALL (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and be 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 

the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 6, 
after the comma strike out “and title III of 
the Flood Control Act of 1958”’. 

The committee amendment 


agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, strike out 
all of lines 14 through 21, inclusive, and the 
word “centum:” on line 22, and insert in 
lieu thereto of the words “for that purpose: ’’. 


was 


The committee amendment was 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 4, line 2, 
after the word “cost.” insert the following: 

“The interest rate used for purposes of 
computing interest during construction and 
interest on the unpaid balance shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as of the beginning of the fiscal year in 
which construction is initiated, on the basis 
of the computed average interest rate pay- 
able by the Treasury upon its outstanding 
marketable public obligations, which are 
neither due nor callable for redemption for 
fifteen years from date of issue.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 4, line 15, 
strike out the word “purposes:” and insert 
“purposes, subject, if the project is then 
operated by the United States, to payment of 
a reasonable annual charge by the Secretary 
of the Interior sufficient to pay all operation 
and maintenance charges and a fair share of 
the administrative costs applicable to the 
project.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 6, line 22, 
strike out all of section 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
authorized by this Act not to exceed $19,- 
042,000, plus or minus such amounts, if any, 
as May be justified by reason of ordinary 
fluctuations in construction costs as indicat- 
ed by engineering cost indices applicable to 
the type of construction involved herein: 
Provided, That such basic amount shall not 
exceed $12,920,000 in the event the aqueduct 
system is not constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There are also authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be required 
for a operation and maintenance of said 
works.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 7, line 
11, strike out all of section 9 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

f “Src. 9. Section 5(f) of the Act entitled 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects, and for other pur- 
poses’, approved April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 
109) is amended effective June 1, 1960, to 
read as follows: ‘The interest rate applicable 
to each unit of the storage project and each 
Participating project for purposes of com- 
puting interest during construction and 
interest on the unpaid balance shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as of the beginning of the fiscal year in 
which construction is initiated, on the basis 
of the computed average interest rate pay- 
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able by the Treasury upon its outstanding 
marketable public obligations, which are 
neither due nor callable for redemption for 
fifteen years from the date of issue.’” 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the committee 
amendment on the ground it is not ger- 
mane to the bill or to the Senate 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say 
to the gentleman that his point of order 
comes too late. He should have made 
his point of order at the time the reading 
of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOSMER. Very well, Mr. Chair- 
man. It would have been overruled 
anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I risein 
opposition to the committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, now we are back to the 
same unrelated subject that has nothing 
to do with the Norman project and which 
I estimate will cost the taxpayers between 
$200 million and $2 billion. It is entirely 
unrelated to the Norman project. It has 
to do with changing of the interest rates 
on the upper Colorado River storage 
project. 

In my reading of the amendment it 
not only prospectively changes the in- 
terest rates but goes back and changes 
interest rates on portions of the various 
projects already started. So it applies 
to the whole ball of wax. It would ap- 
ply prospectively to not only the 11 proj- 
ects now authorized to participate in 
the upper Colorado, not only to some 
25 additional projects specified for fu- 
ture authorization in the upper Colo- 
rado project legislation, but also all of 
the projects that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and other people have in mind 
to ask the Congress to authorize when 
it comes time to do so. 

The reason I object to this section 9 
is, first, on that basis, the tremendous 
cost to Federal taxpayers, and second, 
on the basis it has no place as an un- 
related subject in this bill. This is a 
big matter. It involves a lot of money, 
it involves a lot of taxes, it involves a 
lot of debt and lots of interest, it in- 
volves 13g-percent differential which 
the Federal Government would sub- 
sidize for the next century on these 
projects out in Colorado, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, and New Mexico. It is something, 
as I mentioned before, that should not 
be sloughed off in an afternoon. It is 
the matter that the Bureau of the 
Budget specifically referred to in a letter 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
the Interior and Insular Affairs as ob- 
jectionable in this bill now before the 
House with the expression of the hope 
that it would be eliminated by action 
either in the committee or here on the 
floor today. 

What happens if this change in the 
upper Colorado River project interest 
rate is not acted upon today? Nothing 
really serious, because then, and only 
then and under that condition, would 
this House ever have a chance to come 
up and consider the subject on a record 
after testimony before the committee, 
after facts and figures have been pre- 
pared which would either support or 
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controvert my calculation of a cost of 
$200 million to $2 billion resulting from 
section 9 in a bill in which the first 
eight sections call for an expenditure of 
something around $22 million. 

Now, it is simply an impositicn upon 
the membership of the House to be 
called upon to swallow section 9, $200 
million to $2 billion, in order to provide 
Norman, Okla., with some municipal 
water. To my mind it is an outrageous 
situation, a situation that this House 
should, by striking out this section, 
notify the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to proceed in an orderly 
fashion and present these projects with- 
out trying to pull something else along. 

Now, I have not, mind you, accused 
the committee of attempting to sneak in 
this change in the upper Colorado River 
storage basin interest rates. They 
have not done so. They have brazenly 
and boldly dragged it out in front of 
you, and I think it is time to tell them 
to take it back to the committee and 
come to you with it in a proper, orderly, 
sound manner that will permit you to 
exercise your judgment. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I would 
like to ask how many of my colleagues 
wish to speak on this amendment so 
that I can make a unanimous consent . 
request to stop debate at an appropriate 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have an amend- 
ment to another part of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
a little while ago the right to make a 
point of order slipped away in some, not 
mysterious way, but a very nice, efficient 
way. I am going to object to trying to 
hurry things along. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say to my 
friend from Michigan that the request 
that the bill be considered as read and 
open to amendment came to me in an 
offer of cooperation from the gentleman 
from Long Beach, Calif. There was no 
conniving on my. part. When the 
gentleman came over and asked me, I 
said I thought that would be a good idea. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, in order to clarify 
that, I came over and brought up that 
subject because I thought it would be a 
courtesy to you, and indicated to you 
that I did not want to force the com- 
mittee to listen to this bill section by 
section. It was not a matter of request 
but a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Maybe I misstated 
it, but my friend has always been in 
the position of giving his chairman warn- 
ing of a matter that was coming up, and 
I understood it was a matter of coopera- 
tion between us. 

Mr. HOSMER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not suggesting lack of ethics; I admire 
the gentleman very much. But, on these 
points of order that we cannot raise, you 
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know, as I understood the request, it was 
that the bill be considered as read and 
open to amendment, but I did not under- 
stand—it is my own fault—that that 
waived the right to raise a point of order. 
That is all. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Iamsorry. I did not 
understand it, either. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
sorry no more. I am trying to rectify 
that lack of knowledge hereafter and see 
that nothing else comes along that way. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I might point out here 
that over the long run the average rate 
provision will return to the Federal Gov- 
ernment these interest-bearing project 
costs without subsidy and from the prac- 
tical standpoint is preferable because it 
removes the peaks and the valleys inher- 
ent in the formula that changes the rate 
from year to year based upon yield from 
public debt obligations during one specific 
month of each year. 

That is the difficulty we face in the 
upper Colorado River formula. It takes 
place and fixes the rate of interest as of 
one particular time. And as my friend 
from Arizona stated, it is not anywhere 
near as equitable, and not in the interest 
of the Federal Government itself as one 
which takes into consideration longer 


range of years. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Just to make sure that 
the legislative history of this bill will be 
correct, it is not the intention of the 
chairman or the members of the commit- 
tee to have this provision apply to any 
project except three which have been 
specified by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, the chairman of our committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. The gentleman undoubtedly has 
made as great a study of the upper Colo- 
rado River program in his opposition to 
the program as has any Member of Con- 
gress and I would say as any member of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. There are 
no other projects that are contemplated 
even taking into consideration the proj- 
ects named for planning in the Colorado 
project. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, 
surely Congress would not want to treat 
the several remaining units of the Colo- 
rado River storage project different from 
other reclamation projects and different 
from the water resources projects of the 
Department of the Army and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Incidentally, 
language identical to section 9 also ap- 
pears in section 2 of this bill for use in 
connection with the Norman project and 
I cannot believe that this committee 
would apply one standard to a project 
in Oklahoma and a different standard to 
units of the Colorado storage project. 

Now, it has been said that this amend- 
ment would change the interest provi- 
sions applicable to the $1 billion Colo- 
rado River storage project. This is not 
true. The amendment would apply only 
to the relatively minor remaining units 
that have not been started. The major 
interest-bearing investments are in the 
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Glen Canyon and Flaming Gorge units 
and the related electric transmission 
facilities. These units are under way 
and the interest rate is already fixed. 
The Curecanti unit, requiring an in- 
terest-bearing investment of around $75 
million, is the one major unit remaining. 

It has also been said that the sponsors 
of the original Colorado River Storage 
Act accepted the interest provision of 
that act as a condition to authorization 
and now, with the project authorized, 
are reversing their original position. 
This, of course, is not true. The remain- 
ing units of the storage project are 
penalized under the original provision 
because the interest requirement is based 
upon yield rather than average rate. 
At the time of enactment of the Storage 
Project Act, yield and average rate were, 
for all practical purposes, the same and 
there was no problem and no considera- 
tion given to the later effect of adopting 
a formula based on yield. 

I might point out, at this point, that 
over the long run, the average rate pro- 
vision will return to the Federal Govern- 
ment these interest-bearing project costs 
without subsidy and, from a practical 
standpoint, is preferable because it re- 
moves the peaks and valleys inherent in 
a formula that changes the rate from 
year to year, based upon yield from pub- 
lic debt obligations during 1 month of 
each year. It certainly is preferable 
from the standpoint of treating all proj- 
ects alike. 

It has been said that the committee 
gave no consideration to this section in 
the Norman bill. The record of execu- 
tive consideration of this bill will show 
that the committee gave a great deal of 
studied consideration to this matter, in- 
cluding modification of the language 
that came over from the other body to 
make it consistent with the language in 
the Water Supply Act of 1958. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee has studied for several years the 
matter of providing equitable interest 
payments in connection with water re- 
sources development programs. As a 
matter of fact, the first specific provi- 
sions relating project interest payments 
to Government interest costs came out of 
the Interior Committee. Officials of the 
Department of the Interior and other 
agencies have been questioned from time 
to time in this connection. Just recently 
the committee went into this matter with 
Officials of the Department of the In- 
terior in connection with hearings on the 
Burns Creek legislation. The committee 
has taken up this specific matter for- 
mally with the Bureau of the Budget as 
indicated by an exchange of correspond- 
ence between Budget Director Stans and 
myself in April. Also, as chairman and 
with committee staff, I have discussed 
this matter informally with the Deputy 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Bureau of the Budget recognizes the 
unfairness of the present formula in the 
Colorado Storage Project Act and sug- 
gested modification by letter to the com- 
mittee dated April 8. The Bureau of the 
Budget proposed that the interest rate be 
based on average yield for 3 years. I do 
not believe this would be equitable be- 
cause the period is too short. I have 
asked Budget to further consider this 
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matter and report to the committee 
Since I have not received a reply to my 
April 11 request of Budget, I do not be- 
lieve it can be said that the Bureau of 
the Budget is against this. As a matter 
of fact, in its original report on the Nor- 
man bill, the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended the Water Supply Act interest 
formula which we finally got around to 
adopting. 

The following is quoted from Budget’s 
report to the Senate on S. 1892: 

The provisions of section 2(b) of S. 1899 
with respect to the computation of interest 
vary slightly from the provisions of the 
Water Supply Act of 1958. We believe in- 
terest rates for water supply repayments for 
all projects should be determined on the 
basis of a uniform and consistent standard. 
Accordingly, we recommend that the bill be 
amended to conform to the interest rate pro- 
visions of the Water Supply Act of 1958. 


I can think of no single item that has 
received more consideration from the 
committee. It is the intention of the 
committee to continue its study of this 
matter and, during the next Congress, go 
into this whole matter to try to arrive 
at some uniform policy which may be 
applied to all programs and followed by 
all agencies. 

I hope this proposed amendment to 
strike section 9 will be defeated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, let it be understood 
that nothing that may be here said is 
intended as criticism of the committee 
which considered this bill. Those of us 
who have read the morning publication, 
that publication which, to me at least, 
always seems to have the interest of 
everyone except the loyal, patriotic citi- 
zens of America at heart, saw certain 
items in that paper. We will have criti- 
cism today before the day is over of a 
committee of the House because of what 
it has done or has not done. But we will 
have to decide sometime whether we are 
going to try to do business without com- 
mittees. Repudiate our committee by 
signing the pending petition and another 
will be on the Clerk’s desk the next day, 
the floodgates will be open, and the 
House flooded by proposed legislation. 

I have been here long enough to know 
that Congressmen are much like other 
people. We have our faults and our 
shortcomings. We should have the re- 
spect of those who elect us—the people 
back home. But—and I say it with 
apologies—if we do not mend our ways, 
some reporters, without naming any par- 
ticular ones, have a tendency and a fac- 
ulty of finding the soft spots among us. 
Perhaps Members noticed something in 
the morning paper and in the issue of 
Life which just went on sale about that, 
and the dollars that have been spent by 
some Members. 

It seems to me that the rules of the 
House should govern proceedings in the 
House. I know this point has been raised 
before. The gentleman from California 
tried to raise it on section 9. And the 
point has been decided. Over in the 
other body they have their rules—and 
that is all right. But what has their 
rules to do with what we do in the 
House? Are we governed by our rules or 
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py those of the other body? Everyone 
knows that there is no germaneness 
whatsoever between section 9 and the 
other sections of this bill. I will not sug- 
gest that there has been some trading 
done. But for some reason or other, 
section 9 is hooked onto this bill at a 
cost to the taxpayer of at least $200 
million. 

I listened with amazement to the gen- 
tleman from California when he said 
that this section would cost the people 
of the United States somewhere between 
$200 million and $1 billion—or was it 
$2 billion? 

Mr. GROSS. Two billion dollars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No one 
disputed that claim except the chair- 
man of the committee and he only by 
inference when he said there was no 
definite figure. Well, there was not, that 
is true. But if you take the lowest fig- 
ure, $200 million, that is too much for 
me, anyhow, to give to the Colorado 
project. 

Mr. GROSS. The figures mentioned 
were $200 million and $2 billion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I come 
from the sticks and a dollar is a dollar 
out there. Certainly when you earn it 
yourself. Thanks. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. If the 
gentleman will recall, when we chal- 
lenged that he said he would yield to no 
one unless he could quote a different 
figure from the hearings. When we 
asked him to yield he refused to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I said 
that nobody came up and gave us a 
figure as to what it would cost. Am I 
wrong? Did anybody say any different 
figure as to what the Colorado project 
cost would be? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
chairman said it would cost $22 million. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
still too much. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think we ought to 
clear up this $22 million figure right now. 
The chairman read from my separate 
views the figure $22 million, which I 
said the overall Norman project would 
cost. He misread it as a statement from 
me as to what this section 9 would cost. 
It certainly was not intended. The $22 
million applied to the Norman project, 
with extra costs figured in. From $200 
million to $2 billion still stands uncon- 
troverted by anybody in the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My 
point is that we should have orderly 
Procedure. There is no question but that 
section 9 was subject to a point of order. 
The rules in the other body have nothing 
to do with our action here. We are in 
the House not in the Senate. The Sen- 

ate cannot control our procedure. 
They can do as they please over there. 
We should not help them to change the 
rules governing the procedure we have 
here. I have every respect for the mem- 
bers of the committee, but why can we 
not have orderly procedure? Why bring 
in two bills in one? That is what I can- 
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not understand. I cannot commend but 
I can congratulate the gentleman from 
Oklahoma in whose district the project 
is in so eloquently and persuasively get- 
ting this bill through the committee and 
the House. But at a cost of at least 
$200 million to the rest of us, did some- 
one trade something? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
; The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross. On page 
7, line 8, after the period, strike out the re- 
mainder of line 8 and all of lines 9 and 10. 


The CHAIRMAN. Permit the’ Chair 
to point out to the gentleman from Iowa 
that he seeks to amend a committee 
amendment which has already been 
agreed to and now cannot be amended. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 
I regret that my amendment is not in 
order. The language on page 7 which 
I sought to strike out states: 

There are also authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be required for 
the operation and maintenance of said 
works. 


If you vote for this bill you are also 
approving an unspecified amount of 
money. I know of no reason why, after 
giving Oklahoma approximately $13 
million, we should then undertake to 
give this oil-rich State an unspecified 
amount of money for the operation and 
maintenance of the project. 

The gentleman from Utah spoke a 
little while ago about the dishes in the 
sink—the unwashed dishes in the sink. 
I hope they are washed by this time so 
that the sink is available because there 
is everything in this bill but the kitchen 
sink. I was surprised to hear the gen- 
tleman from Utah, which claims so 
many self-reliant people, including Ezra 
Benson, the great protagonist of free 
enterprise, self-reliance, and free mar- 
kets for the farmers—I am surprised to 
see the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Drxon], today calling upon the Con- 
gress to abrogate the contract made 2 
or 3 years ago and give them a windfall 
by way of lower interest rates, as con- 
tained in section 9 of this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas if he can shed any light 
on this subject. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am going 
to address myself to the language which 
the gentleman planned to strike out. 
That is the provision authorizing the 
appropriation for funds for operation 
and maintenance of said works. The 
fact of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, 
that the language makes it possible for 
the Congress to keep a close tab on op- 
eration and maintenance funds. There 
have been times through the years when 
the money is taken out of these projects 
and the collection of revenues from the 
project and used without coming 
through the Congress. This language 
is here so that the money cannot be 
spent. unless it is appropriated by the 
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Congress. Frankly, I think it is a very 
important provision in the measure. 

Mr. GROSS. It also authorizes an 
appropriation for that purpose; does it 
not? So far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, we would not have to worry 
about the money for operation and main- 
ee if we did not provide it; would 
we? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The fact of 
the matter is that somebody has to pay 
for the operation and maintenance. It 
comes out of the revenues of the project. 
If you permit whoever is operating and 
maintaining the project to simply spend 
the money that they want to without 
coming through the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House, it could get 
into a very bad situation. You see the 
moneys that are appropriated for this 
purpose take the place of moneys that 
are revenues from the project itself. So 
it is really a protective provision. 

Mr. GROSS. And there are also au- 
thorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be required. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is for 
operation and maintenance. 

Mr. GROSS. If we do not appropri- 
ate we cannot be too concerned. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If you did not 
appropriate the moneys, there would not 
be any money to operate and maintain 
the project. The point is simply this. 
So you would go back to the proposition 
that whoever was operating and main- 
taining the project would use the rev- 
enue out of the project without account- 
ing for it to the Congress. That is the 
point. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. GROSS. 
man from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa for referring to our State as 
standing on its own feet and asking for 
so little money for welfare and for all 
of these things. I am proud of that 
record of our State. The gentleman 
probably misunderstood my motive. 
You know one time Abraham Lincoln 
picked up a beetle that was on its back 
and put the beetle back on its feet. The 
Secretary of State chided him for tak- 
ing the time to do that, and he said, 
“Why did you do it?” The great Lincoln 
said, “I wanted to give that beetle the 
same opportunity as all other beetles.” 
That is my point. I want to give the 
people of the Mountain States the same 
interest rates as all other people are 
getting and that is no more than fair. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman 
does not think, in view of his position 
here this afternoon in favor of section 
9 of this bill which may provide a few 
States with a windfall of $200 million to 
$2 billion—I hope he does not think that 
I think the people of Utah are half as 
self-reliant as he may think I think they 
are. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill in its present form. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THORNBERRY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 


I yield to the gentle- 
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of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (S. 1892) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Norman project, 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 541, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the committee 
amendment section 9. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 7, line 11, 
strike all of lines 11 to 23 inclusive, and 
insert: 

“Sec. 9. Section 5(f) of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Colorado River storage project and par- 
ticipating projects, and for other purposes’, 
approved April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 109) is 
amended effective June 1, 1960, to read as 
follows: ‘The interest rate applicable to 
each unit of the storage project and each 
participating project for purposes of com- 
puting interest during construction and in- 
terest on the unpaid balance shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
of the beginning of the fiscal year in which 
construction is initiated, on the basis of the 
computed average interest rate payable by 
the Treasury upon its outstanding market- 
able public obligations, which are neither 
due nor callable for redemption for fifteen 
years from the date of issue.’” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hosmer), there 
were ayes 86, noes 44. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The ef- 
fect of the amendment being defeated 
would be to restore the bill with section 
9 as passed by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no 
knowledge of what passed the other 
body. This is a committee amendment 
reported in the bill to the House. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 228, nays 124, not voting 80, 
as follows: 


Mr. 


[Roll No. 113] 


YEAS—228 
Abernethy Ashley Barr 
Addonizio Aspinall Barrett 
Albert Avery Bass, Tenn. 
Andrews Bailey Beckworth 
Anfuso Baring Bennett, Fla. 


Berry 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bowles 
Boykin 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brock 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Mo. 
Budge 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cannon 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dorn, S.C 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Edmondson 
Elliott, Ala. 
Everett 
Falion 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gavin 
George 
Giaimo 
Glenn 
Grant 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Hagen 
Halpern 
Hardy 
Hargis 
Harmon 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hays 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Alexander 
Alger 
Allen 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bass, N.H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Betts 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Bow 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burleson 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Cederberg 


Healey 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hull 
Ikard 
Inouye 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilgore 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kowalski 
Lane 
Lankford 
Lesinski 
Levering 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGinley 
McGovern 
McMillan 
McSween 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Matthews 
May 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Miller, 
George P. 
Millis 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 


NAYS—124 


Chamberlain 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Conte 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dwyer 
Elliott, Pa. 
Fenton 

Ford 
Forrester 
Frelinghuysen 
Gathings 
Goodell 
Griffin 

Gross 

Haley 
Halleck 
Henderson 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Il. 
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O'Neill 
Oliver 
Patman 
Perkins 
Porter 

Price 

Prokop 
Pucinski 
Quigley 
Rabaut 
Rains 

Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riley 

Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Saylor 
Selden 
Shipley 
Sikes 

Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thomson, Wyo. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Ullman 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Walter 
Wampler 
Watts 
Weaver 
Westland 
Whitener 
Wier 
Williams 
Willis 
Winstead 
Wolf 
Wright 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Hoffman, Mich. 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Kearns 
Kyl 

Lafore 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McIntire 
Matlliard 
Martin 
Mason 
Michel 
Miller, N.Y. 
Miliiken 
Minshall 
Mumma 
Murray 
Norblad 
O’Konski 
Ostertag 
Pillion 





June 1 


Pirnie Schneebeli Tuck 
Poage Schwengel Utt 
Poff Short Van Pelt 
Preston Siler Wainwright 
Quie Simpson Wallhauser 
Ray Smith, Calif. Weis 
Riehlman Smith, Kans. Wharton 
Robison Smith, Va. Whitten 
St. George Stratton Widnall 
Schenck Taber Younger 
Scherer Teague, Calif. 
NOT VOTING—80 

Alford Flynt Nelsen 
Anderson, Fogarty Nix 

Mont. Forand O'Brien, N.Y, 
Ashmore Gilbert Osmers 
Baker Granahan Passman 
Barden Green, Pa. Pelly 
Bennett, Mich. Gubser Pfost 
Bentley Hébert Philbin 
Bonner Jackson Pilcher 
Brewster Jones, Mo. Powell 
Brooks, La. Judd Randall 
Buckley Kasem Santangelo 
Burdick Kilburn Saund 
Cahill Kilday Scott 
Carnahan King, Calif. Shelley 
Coad Kitchin Sheppard 
Collier Knox Sisk 
Cook Loser Taylor 
Corbett McDonough Teller 
Davis, Tenn Macdonald Thompson, La. 
Diggs Magnuson Udall 
Donohue Meader Vinson 
Dorn, N.Y. Metcalf Wilson 
Doyle Miller, Clem Withrow 
Durham Montoya Yates 
Evins Moore 
Feighan Morris, Okla. 
Flynn Morrrison 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Brewster for, with Mr. Judd against. 

Mr. King of California for, with Mr. Moore 
against. 

Mr. Montoya for, with Mr. Cahill against. 

Mr. Burdick for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Collier against. 


Mrs. Granahan for, with Mr. Osmers 
against. 
Mr. Carnahan for, with Mr. Withrow 
against. 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Jackson against. 
Mr. Sisk for, with Mr. Knox against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Dorn of New York. 
Mr. Doyle with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Pelly. 

. Teller with Mr. Gubser. 

- Coad with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Nelsen. 
. Cook with Mr. Bentley. 

. Clem Miller with Mr. McDonough. 


Mr. McMILLAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. LAIRD, Mr. MICHEL, and Mr. 
COOLEY changed their vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the REcorp con- 
cerning the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10777) entitled “An act to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 9322) entitled “An act to 
make permanent the existing suspension 
of duties on certain coarse wool,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Byrp of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Frear, Mr. CARLSON, 
and Mr. BENNETT to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 9881) entitled “An act to 
extend for 2 years the existing provisions 
of law relating to the free importation of 
personal and household effects brought 
into the United States under Govern- 
ment orders,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. FRear, 
Mr. Cartson, and Mr. BENNETT to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 690) entitled “An 
act to provide for the increased use of 
agricultural products for industrial pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, and 
Mr. HIcKENLOoPER to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 





PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that the 
following resolutions from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration will be con- 
sidered tomorrow: 

House Resolution 466, to provide ad- 
ditional funds for the expenses of the in- 
vestigations and studies authorized by 
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House Resolution 78 of the 86th Con- 
gress. 

House Resolution 544, to provide for 
four additional temporary mail clerks 
for the Post Office of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

House Resolution 480, to authorize re- 
printing of 5,000 additional copies of 
House Report 1251—86th Congress—en- 
titled “Committee’s Annual Report for 
1959.” 

House Resolution 499, to authorize re- 
print of 25,000 additional copies of com- 
mittee hearings entitled “Review of the 
American Educational System.” 

House Resolution 524, to print as a 
House document the biography of Taras 
Shevchenko. 

House Resolution 534, to authorize 
printing as a House document the pray- 
ers of House Chaplain Braskamp offered 
during the 85th and 86th Congresses, and 
providing for an additional 2,000 copies 
for his personal distribution to the 
House of Representatives. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 87, to 
authorize reprint for the use of the 
Joint Economic Committee 1,000 addi- 
tional copies of its “Report on Employ- 
ment, Growth, and Price Levels,” 86th 
Congress. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 89, to 
authorize reprint for the use of the Joint 
Economic Committee 1,000 additional 
copies of its study entitled “‘Compari- 
sons of the United States-Soviet Econ- 
omies,”’ 86th Congress. 

House Concurrent Resolution 691, 
authorizing disposal by Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing of certain surplus pub- 
lications now stored in the House Fold- 
ing Room and the Senate Warehouse, 
respectively. 





ADVANTAGES OF A NATIONAL 
LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we per- 
sist in refusing to capitalize on the nat- 
ural gambling spirit of the American 
people and while we stubbornly continue 
to ignore the tremendous revenue pro- 
ducing features of a national lottery, 
more and more of our American dollars 
leave our shores every day in support 
of foreign operated lotteries and other 
gambling activities. 

Mr. Speaker, today is a very important 
day in the lives of thousands of Amer- 
icans across the United States—impor- 
tant, because the results of the 99th Irish 
sweepstakes will be announced. In some 
cases the results will mean the happy 
fulfillment of a dream. Today is also 
important to Ireland because worldwide 
sale of tickets for today’s sweeps brought 
in the neat sum of $14,729,554. I ven- 
ture to say that at least $12 million came 
from the pockets of our own citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for most of 
our American taxpayers to understand 
the double role played by our Govern- 
ment. While we assume a sanctimonious 
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attitude about gambling, we do tax all 
sweepstake and gambling winnings, we 
impose taxes on admissions to racetracks, 
we insist that all gamblers purchase $50 
tax stamps and pay 10-percent tax on 
gross receipts. Are we not really en- 
gaged in a game of hypocrisy? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the time has 
come to be realistic and sensible in han- 
dling our gambling problem. We can no 
longer keep the blinders on and refuse 
to recognize the indisputable fact that 
the urge to gamble is deeply ingrained in 
most human beings. We should start to 
control and regulate this universal 
human trait for our own benefit—right 
here and now. 

A national lottery in the United States, 
Mr. Speaker, would not only satisfy the 
people’s appetite to gamble but would 
pump into the coffers of our Government 
$10 billion a year in additional income. 
Can we think of a more sensible, profit- 
able and satisfactory solution to our 
problem of gambling and the Govern- 
ment’s need for additional revenue? 





MEMORIAL SERVICES AT HYDE 
PARK 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include an ad- 
dress by Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Memorial Day, May 30, 1960, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
RicHarD BoLuiine, delivered an address 
at the memorial services in the rose 
garden in Hyde Park, at the burial site 
of my father, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

In this address, Congressman BOLLING 
has simply, clearly, and brilliantly stated 
some basic truths which I am sure many 
of my colleagues would want to study 
and review. I include them, therefore, 
in the Recorp with my own thanks and 
tribute to my friend and colleague for 
a real contribution to and understand- 
ing of the vital issues which face us all. 

The address follows: 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
(Memorial Day address by RICHARD BOLLING, 

Member of Congress, Fifth District, Mis- 

souri, Hyde Park, N.Y.) 

Mrs. Roosevelt, ladies and gentlemen, we 
meet here today to remember a great leader 
of free peoples. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
died a few weeks more than 15 years ago. 
There are those who say that the problems 
of the world today are very different from 
those of 1945. Despite the vast changes 
science has made in our physical world, I 
do not agree. I submit that today the prob- 
lems of mankind are in essence the same the 
world faced in 1945. Differences in detail are 
many but the core problem remains still 
how best to preserve and extend the freedom 
of individual human beings. This is, in 
fact, the ageless problem of civilized man. 

Because of that conviction I do not intend 
today to recount the great deeds of a great 
President. Rather I will attempt to evoke 
his example as a challenge to all those who 
must assume an active role in shaping free- 
dom’s future. 

The role of the politician in a democracy, 
the role of the person who assigns himself 
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the task of contributing to the preservation, 
extension, and improvement of freedom is 
a complicated and subtle one. It involves, 
first, the foresight to recognize the real 
nature of the problems ahead; second, the 
wisdom to develop timely solutions to those 
problems; third, the genius to synthesize 
those solutions into a statement of action 
which is presented so well that the minds 
and hearts of free men are inspired, and 
finally, the power and the will to obtain 
action on those programs. Any leader is 
properly judged by what he accomplishes but 
here, in all fairness, one must say that there 
is an element of fate in the matter. Great 
men have sought and failed to achieve great 
positions of leadership—great men who 
achieved high positions have failed in ac- 
complishment because of accidents of time 
and circumstance. Thus, it can be said 
that although the proper measure of great- 
ness in a leader of freedom is what he does— 
no leader has done much unless the time and 
the place combined to allow his vision of a 
better future to inspire those he led to do 
better than they believed they could. 

Our country is a country of revolutions— 
from the beginning our revolutions have ex- 
tended, improved, preserved freedom. Our 
first revolution was led by an amazing group 
of brilliant individuals who were held to- 
gether by the will and character of George 
Washington. Out of their efforts there came 
into being a nation where freedom could 
grow and strengthen. After a period of geo- 
graphic expansion and physical growth made 
possible both by great migrations of those 
from the Old World who sought greater op- 
portunity and more freedom and by large 
capital investment from abroad, the divisive 
forces in the United States overpowered the 
available leadership and the country ex- 
ploded in the Civil War. 

At this point occurred the second Amer- 
ican revolution. While Abraham Lincoln 
did not cause the Civil War he made of it a 
revolution to extend freedom. First he saved 
@ powerful base for freedom by preserving 
the Union and second he excised the self- 
induced cancer in our freedom by abolishing 
human slavery. 

By this time, although our country was 
still weak, its existence in large part guar- 
anteed by the preoccupation of the then 
great powers with their own balance of 
power contests, the influence of events in 
the United States was having a pervasive 
and, some thought, subversive influence 
among the peoples of the world. 

Again, there was a period of growth, im- 
migration, foreign investment, as a continua- 
tion of the consolidation of the previous 
revolutions took place. There were inter- 
ruptions and setbacks—a bloody war—but 
the underlying movement was a vast change 
from an agrarian society largely rural to a 
highly concentrated and complex social 
organism now described as the urban, in- 
dustrial society. 

Political leadership did not succeed in 
keeping pace with this vast change—old 
ideas were not adequate to new problems, 
old methods of organization failed and the 
economic collapse of the early thirties threw 
the United States and the world into physical 
and psychological chaos. 

On our Nation’s scene came then the man 
who was to lead freedom in America— 
through not one but two revolutions. The 
first, of course, was the New Deal with its 
reforms which gave to the common man a 
new measure of economic security and de- 
cency. The New Deal demonstrated to the 
people of the world that our mixed economy 
and industrial society could mobilize physi- 
cal and social forces within freedom in such 
a way as to demonstrate that decency for all 
human kind was more than a dream. The 
second revolution occurred when Franklin 
Roosevelt led the people of the United States 
out of their isolation into full participation 
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in the world. The latter event speeded up 
understanding of the meaning of the New 
Deal as people everywhere—regardless of 
color, location, condition of servitude— 
grasped the idea, the hope, that there could 
be food and clothing for the poorest among 
them—that disease could be attacked—that 
exploitation and fear need not be the daily 
agony of untold millions. 

Our entry into full participation in the 
world’s affairs was the last purely American 
revolution. That is not to say that our 
society is perfect. Rather it is that, as an 
integral part of the world, we are now in the 
midst of the first world revolution. Our 
ideas and example have playea a major role 
in causing it and our power makes it inevi- 
table that we play a major role in shaping 
its final results. 

Out of the cataclysm of World War II 
which saw the destruction of three major 
threats to the continued advance of indi- 
vidual freedom in the defeat of nazism, 
fascism, and Japanese imperialism, emerged 
still another great counter-revolutionary 
power which today seeks to organize the 
world according to its concept of aggrandiz- 
ing state power at the expense of individual 
liberty. 

Since the end of World War II there has 
been no peace. Rather there has been a 
titanic struggle between two kinds of social 
organization. On the one hand our al- 
liance of independent nations emphasizing— 
even if imperfectly—government by the 
people as the basic approach to freedom and 
security. On the other hand, a more closely 
knit collection of authoritarian states em- 
phasizing government by the few in order 
to increase the power of world communism. 

And the principal battlegrounds have been 
those newly independent nations struggling 
to organize societies where the slave can be 
free, the hungry fed, the poor housed, the 
sick made well—in other words, the areas 
where the ideas the New Deal symbolized 
have caused the present worldwide revolu- 
tion of aspirations. 

Although I, for one, am far from satisfied 
with our record in recent years in the es- 
sential but purely negative task of contain- 
ing communism, it can be argued that, at 
worst, the physical power position today is 
one of stalemate. It is clear to me, at 
least, that if present trends continue soon 
re and our allies will fall disastrously be- 

nd. 

Where we have clearly failed, however, is 
in the area where by tradition and experience 
we should have had the greatest success. 
We have failed dismally in presenting to the 
world the vision of freedom. We have failed 
because we have forgotten whence we came 
and whither we must go. We have betrayed 
all the American revolutions. We have be- 
trayed the great men who led us to make and 
enlarge our freedom. We even have be- 
trayed the best of ourselves. 

What we have done, too often we have 
done for the wrong reasons, in the wrong 
way, and, even then, sometimes grudgingly. 

We have said that we aided the people of 
the poor nations because it was in our in- 
terest in combating communism to do so. 
Do we combat communism merely to pre- 
serve what we have? Do we have so much 
that we are unable to see the world over our 
mountains of material things? 

Should the answer to those questions be 
“Yes,” the end is inevitable. Communism 
will triumph and when once again years in 
the future free men reconstruct the past, it 
will be said of us that we failed freedom. 

Our only hope of survival lies in recog- 
nizing the worldwide revolution of aspira- 
tions and moving gladly forward to lead it 
and thus to help all the peoples of the world 
achieve freedom. Why should we do it? 
Not out of self-interest, but because we love 
freedom. Not just because we want to com- 
bat communism but because we want all 
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men to be free. Not because we want to im- 
pose our economic system on all the world’s 
people, but because we want all the peoples 
of the world to work out their economic sys. 
tem which serves their freedom best. 

Until recently there was no widespread 
popular sign that we in this country were 
still capable of yearning for and fighting for 
the advancement of individual freedom at 
home and everywhere in the world. Until 
recently, it seemed that while the idea of 
freedom still existed in this country it moved 
so few among us that with all our opportu- 
nity, with all our power, we were going to let 
the future judge our generation as a weak 
champion of freedom. 

It took some Negro students to revive us— 
to bring a vital response from their fellow 
students everywhere in our country—to fi- 
nally bring what sounds to me still like no 
more than a long sigh of awakening from the 
American people. This revolution in the 
world is ours, too. We are a part of it—itisa 
part of us. We have not perfected our free- 
dom with all we have. The limits of human 
freedom have not been approached, much 
less reached. 

The task is uniquely ours—we were born 
and grew in revolution. We can and must 
lead this greatest of all revolutions—this 
first truly worldwide revolution. The failure 
to do so would deal freedom in our time a 
crippling wound, if not a mortal blow. 


TODAY IS MAY 30, 1960 


The following words were spoken in 1941 
and show the foresight, the wisdom, the 
genius of the man who spoke them: 

“In the future days, which we seek to 
make secure, we look forward to a world 
founded upon four essential human free- 
doms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person 
to worship God in his own way everywhere 
in the world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which 
translated into world terms means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its in- 
habitants—everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which 
translated into world terms means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act of 
physical aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world. 

“That is no vision of a distant millennium. 
It is a definite basis for a kind of world 
attainable in our own time and generation. 
That kind of world is the very antithesis of 
the so-called new order of tyranny which the 
dictators seek to create with the crash of 4 
bomb.” 

These words, spoken nearly 20 years ago, 
are as strong and fresh today as they were 
in 1941. 

But to achieve those goals for freedom, to 
convince the struggling peoples of the world 
that this high goal is really ours we must 
also have the power and the will to say and 
to mean, “We, too, born to freedom, are 
willing to fight to maintain freedom. We, 
and all others who believe as deeply as we do, 
would rather die on our feet than live on 
our knees.”’ 

Of course, those are the words of President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, spoken in Janu- 
ary and June of 1941. His great example 
must inspire our vision if our Nation and 
freedom are to flourish. 





THE HOUSING BAROMETER 
WARNS US 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
dition of the lumber industry in Oregon, 

jially in my district, is an accurate 
parometer as to the condition of housing 
throughout the Nation. This barometer 
now warns us that stormy weather is 
ahead for housing unless corrective ac- 
tion is taken at once. 

It is estimated that more than 5,000 
workers, mostly in Oregon, have been 
laid off recently as the result of the shut- 
down of plywood plants. Mill inven- 
tories of fir lumber are up 31 percent 
from a year ago. Lumber prices are 
down. Production is running ahead of 
orders. 

Housing starts over the Nation were 
down 22 percent in April from April a 
year ago. 

This House passed the Emergency 
Home Ownership Act on April 28. It will 
be considered by the housing subcom- 
mittee in the other body on Monday, 
June 6. This billion dollar expansion of 
mortgage credit was and I suppose is op- 
posed by administration spokesmen as 
unnecessary. The facts show that it is 
necessary. 

The barometer readings are unmis- 
tekable. For the sake of the unem- 
ployed in my district and elsewhere and 
for the sake of families who want an 
opportunity to own their own homes, I 
hope positive action on this legislation 
will proceed on an emergency basis. 





A BANKER WANTS TO KNOW HOW 
TO BRING LONG-TERM INTEREST 
RATES DOWN AND A FORMER 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM EM- 
PLOYEE ADVANCES A PLAN FOR 
PAYMENT OF THE FEDERAL DEBT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received two letters on matters which 
will be of interest to a large number of 
Members. 

One is from a banker on the subject 
of how to bring interest rates down. 

The second is from a very knowledge- 
able person who was for some years an 
employee of one of the Federal Reserve 
banks. His letter proposes a highly orig- 
inal plan—and I might say a rather ex- 
traordinary plan—for liquidating the 
Federal debt. 

If I may, I will describe the main point 
of each of these letters then insert my 
replies in the REcorp. 

The banker who wrote me is the prin- 
cipal officer of a national bank. He has 
seen some statement of mine which in- 
dicates, I believe, that interest rates on 
long-term Government bonds should be 
brought down to 24% percent. He wants 
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to know just how I would propose ac- 
complishing this, saying: 

Being a true American and concerned 
about the momentous proportions of our 
national debt, the subject of interest rates 
on the national debt does draw my atten- 
tion. I must agree with you that a 2.5 per- 
cent limit on long debt would be fine, but 
how do you propose marketing these secu- 
rities? 


A basic obstacle to marketing a 2'2- 
percent bond, this banker points out, is 
that interest rates on short-term Gov- 
ernment securities are much higher than 
214 percent. He points out a fact, which 
we all know to be true, which is that in- 
terest rates on short-term Governments, 
such as 91-day Treasury bills, have in re- 
cent months been so high that bank de- 
positors have found an incentive to take 
their funds out of the banks and invest 
them in these securities. This particular 
banker says that in his area of the coun- 
try, banks are paying 3 percent interest 
on savings accounts, and he wants to 
know how the banks could be expected to 
purchase Government bonds at 2%2 per- 
cent under these circumstances. 

SHORT TERM RATES ARE ALWAYS HIGHER THAN 
LONG-TERM RATES IN PERIODS WHEN THE 
GENERAL LEVEL OF INTEREST RATES IS AB- 
NORMALLY HIGH 


My answer to this banker’s inquiry 
is as follows: 


DzaR Mr. 
thoughtful letter. 

My proposal to maintain a maximum in- 
terest yield on long-term Governments is 
the same that the Federal Reserve followed 
during World War II and in the postwar 
years up to the “accord” of March 1951. 

Contrary to many claims being made, the 
Federal Reserve did not have to increase 
its holdings of long-term bonds in the post- 
war years after price and other controls 
were dropped. Actually, the Fed reduced its 
holdings of Government securities by $3.5 
billion between the end of 1945 and the end 
of 1950, just 2 months before the “accord.” 
Further, the Fed reduced the money sup- 
ply in this period relative to the real gross 
national product. 

Manifestly my position that the yield on 
Government bonds should be brought down 
to 2144 percent implies that all interest 
rates should be brought down, which would 
mean that the Fed would have to change 
its policy concerning the rate at which it 
permits the money supply to increase. It 
has now reduced the money supply, rela- 
tive to the production of goods and services 
which have to be financed throughout the 
manufacturing and distribution processes 
(GNP), back to the level of the 1920’s. In 
other words, I think all would benefit if the 
banks and other lending institutions made 
their profits on a higher volume and lower 
interest rate. 

I fully appreciate your point that the high 
rate on short-term Governments has di- 
verted funds from both savings accounts 
and demand deposits. One remedy for this 
problem which has been proposed is, of 
course, that Congress repeal the 4%4-per- 
cent ceiling on bonds, so that the Treasury 
might do more of its financing in long 
terms. However, I do not believe that this 
would remedy the problem nor have a sig- 
nificant effect on the so-called distortion in 
interest rates. 

The short-term rate has always been high- 
er than the long-term rate in periods when 
the general level of interest rates is ab- 
normally high. This was no less true prior 
to 1918 when there was no ceiling and, fur- 


Thank you for your 
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thermore, when Government financing of 
any kind was insignificant. The orthodox 
explanation for this may be illustrated this 
way: If I were in the dairy business in 
your city, and the price of milk rose to, 
say, 50 cents a quart, I would hardly be 
willing to sell my milk for less. But I would 
sell it for less, say at 30 cents a quart, if 
I could obtain a long-term contract at this 
price. 
Incidentally, I do not think that if the 
41%, -percent ceiling were repealed short-term 
rates would go down. The Feds has de- 
cided upon the present level of short-term 
rates because the Fed thinks that these 
rates have a desirable effect on the volume 
of private borrowing and on business activ- 
ity generally. Consequently, we may assume 
that the Fed would continue to maintain 
whatever rates it thought appropriate to 
these purposes, notwithstanding what Con- 
gress or the Treasury might do. 
In closing let me say that I have long 
been concerned about the future of small 
independent banks, and I am soliciting sug- 
gestions as to what might be done to 
strengthen them. This is not only because 
the banking business is mostly “small busi- 
ness,” but because banking services, par- 
ticularly credit, is essential to the survival 
of other small businesses. °* 
Sincerely yours, 

WRIGHT PATMAN. 

THE CASH IS MISSING FROM THE CASH RESERVES 
OF THE MEMBER BANKS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM 


The second letter I mentioned is from 
a gentleman who is a serious student of 
monetary affairs. However, like many 
serious students of this subject, and like 
many Federal Reserve people, this gen- 
tleman shares a misunderstanding of the 
origin of bank reserves. Bank reserves 
are, of course, credits which the mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have with the Federal Reserve 
banks. These credits are good for cash, 
if a member bank should wish to have 
cash—or, alternatively, they are good for 
the privilege of creating a certain 
amount of money to be used in acquir- 
ing interest-bearing assets. Much of the 
argument for his proposal rests on this 
misunderstanding. 

I will not describe his proposal in full, 
because it is complex and lengthy. The 
nub of it is that he feels Congress should 
enact some sort of. legislation which 
would take money away from the non- 
banking corporations, to be used in pay- 
ing off the Federal debt. He would have 
these corporations subscribe funds in an 
amount equal to a certain percentage of 
their capital and surplus to be used for 
this purpose. 

This gentleman appears to have sent 
his proposal to other Members of Con- 
gress and received replies which said, 
in effect, that he was proposing confisca- 
tion. — 

In his letter to me, this gentleman 
asserts that his proposal involves the 
same principle on which the Federal 
Reserve System operates. He asserts 
that the Federal Reserve Act requires 
that the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System deposit a certain per- 
centage of their funds with the Govern- 
ment to be used by the Government in 
ways it considers appropriate. Thus he 
wants to know why it is that he has 
been told that his proposal would run 
into constitutional obstacles whereas the 
Federal Reserve Act has not. 
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The answer is that there are two basic 
errors in the notion that the banks have 
deposited cash with the Federal Reserve 
banks to obtain their reserves. 

First of all, these is no cash in these 
so-called bank reserves. 

NO CASH IN BANK RESERVES 


Last fall when I happened to be in 
New York City, I went into the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and asked 
the vice president who was in charge, in 
the president’s absence, if I might be 
escorted down to the vaults and be al- 
lowed to observe the funds of the mem- 
ber banks. This gentleman raised his 
eyebrows, then explained that he felt 
sure I already knew there are no re- 
serves in the vaults—no chest to be seen. 
The bank reserves, he explained, in case 
I did not know, are merely credits in 
the bookkeeping ledger. 

Then later last year, I had the same 
experience at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. There were no cash re- 
serves. What the public and the banks 
know as “bank reserves” are simply en- 
tries in the books of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

THE BANKS HAVE NOT DEPOSITED CASH WITH 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS TO OBTAIN BANK 
RESERVES 
The reason that there is no cash in 

the banks’ reserves with the Federal Re- 

serve banks is that there never has been 
any cash. Specifically, the reason is 
that the banks have not deposited cash 
to obtain these reserve credits, but these 
reserve credits have been created by the 

Federal Reserve System itself. Let me 

illustrate how it is done. 

When the Federal Reserve buys U.S. 
Government securities from a securities 
dealer, say $1 billion worth, it gives the 
dealer a Federal Reserve check for that 
$1 billion. The dealer then deposits this 
check with his bank—we will say the 
Chase Bank. The Chase Bank sends the 
check in to the Federal Reserve bank, 
and the Federal Reserve credits Chase’s 
reserve account with $1 billion. 

What happens, in short, is that the 
Chase Bank assumes a liability to pay 
the dealer $1 billion, credits the dealer’s 
deposit account with $1 billion. In turn, 
the Chase Bank receives a credit of $1 
billion on its reserve account. 

Now, of course, if the Chase Bank 
should prefer to have its $1 billion in 
cash, it can obtain it merely by asking 
for it. But the cash would have to be 
printed up, most probably, because no- 
body would expect the Chase Bank to 
want this credit in cash. The reason is 
that by leaving the $1 billion in its re- 
serve account, Chase Bank is now priv- 
ileged to create several] dollars of new 
money with which to acquire interest- 
bearing assets for each new dollar cred- 
ited to its reserves. 

The ratio for demand deposits alone, 
in the banking system as a whole, is now 
about 7 to 1. In other words, the $1 
billion of new reserves created by the 
Federal Reserve, in the course of its 
acquisition of $1 billion of Government 
securities, permits the member banks 
to acquire an additional $7 billion worth 
of interest-bearing assets, and to create 
the money in the process. The banks 
may, if they choose to do so, use all of 
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their new money-creating power to ac- 
quire U.S. Government securities, and 
acquire $7 billion worth. Or they may 
use their $7 billion of money-creating 
power to make interest-bearing loans to 
customers, to buy State and local govern- 
ment securities, to buy Government- 
guaranteed mortgages—or to use their 
$7 billion to acquire a mixture of these 
assets. 

BANK RESERVES ARE CREATED FIRST, AFTERWARD 

BANK DEPOSITS ARE CREATED 


So the point is that the banking system 
does not, as is frequently stated, first 
obtain its deposits and then send in to 
the Federal Reserve banks a certain per- 
centage of these deposits to be kept as 
reserves. On the contrary, the Federal 
Reserve first creates the reserves, and 
then the banks acquire more assets, ex- 
panding their deposits in the process, un- 
til their deposits are expanded to the 
point that they equal a certain multiple 
of their reserves. This multiple is, of 
course, prescribed by Federal Reserve 
Board regulation, and it may be changed 
from time to time as the Board sees fit. 

As to the illusion that the banks ob- 
tain their reserves by depositing cash 
with the Federal Reserve banks, it is 
understandable how this comes about. It 
is an illusion shared by many bankers 
themselves. The reason is that the 
banks do remit cash to the Federal Re- 
serve banks and these remittances are 
transferred through their reserve ac- 
counts. Specifically, when bank de- 
posits are transferred from one bank to 
another, the transfer is made through 
the reserve accounts of the respective 
banks—that is, the receiving bank’s re- 
serve account is credited by the amount 
of the transfer and the paying bank’s 
reserve account is debited by the amount 
of the transfer. This means, accord- 
ingly, that reserve credits are likewise 
transferred from one bank to another as 
one bank loses deposits and another bank 
gains deposits. But the cash paid in by 
one bank goes automatically to another 
bank, but these transfers do not add to 
or subtract from the total amount of 
bank reserves. Only the Federal Re- 
serve itself can create additional 
amounts of bank reserves, and only the 
Federal Reserve can extinguish bank re- 
serves. 

I would not dwell on this point that the 
reserves came first, rather than vice 
versa, if my correspondent were unusual 
in being mistaken about the matter. Ac- 
tually, this up-side-down notion about 
deposits coming first and the Federal Re- 
serve banks then taking a percentage of 
these deposits is quite common. For 
example, a lead article in last Friday’s 
Wall Street Journal repeats this fallacy 
as follows: 

The lending capacity of banks is governed 
by their reserves—the portion of deposits 


they are required to keep in cash at Federal 
Reserve banks— 


And so forth. 

HOW THE FEDERAL DEBT CAN BE REDUCED WITH- 
OUT COST AND WITHOUT INFLATING THE 
MONEY SUPPLY 

: As I have pointed out, there is no cash 

in these reserves. Furthermore, if the 

deposits were created first, and the banks 
then, as a subsequent step, sent cash in 
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to the Federal Reserve banks to form 
the new reserves, there would be no way 
for the money supply to expand, because 
the banks would have no way of obtain- 
ing the cash to put up for reserves ex. 
cept to print it themselves, and the Se. 
cret Service would, I am sure, take a dim 
view of this. 

Another reason for dwelling on this 
point is that the reserve-creating proc. 
esses and the money-creating processes 
do provide a way for paying off the Fed. 
eral debt—or at least a substantial part 
of it. What could be done is this: As 
the Federal Reserve authorities decide 
to bring about increases in the money 
supply, as they must from time to time 
to permit the economy to grow, they 
could make these additions by creating 
relatively more reserves and permitting 
the private banks to create relatively 
fewer dollars on each dollar of reserves, 
When the Federal Reserve acquires Goy- 
ernment securities, the practical effect 
is that the debt represented by these 
securities has been paid off. The Gov- 
ernment now owns them and the interest 
payments on them are returned to the 
Treasury. 

In other words, to bring about a given 
increase in the money supply, the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities can create more 
money to buy Government securities, 
and allow the private banks to create 
less money to buy Government securi- 
ties. Or they can do it the other way 
around. The amount of money and 
credit available to business, agriculture, 
and consumers is the same in either 
case. In other words, two times four 
equals eight and four times two also 
equals eight. But the difference is 
whether the Federal Reserve owns more 
Government securities and returns the 
interest payments to the Treasury, or 
whether the private banks own more 
Government securities and put the in- 
terest payments into bank profits. 

FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIALS WORK FOR 
INCREASED FEDERAL DEBT 

In recent years, Federal Reserve au- 
thorities have had a very strong prefer- 
ence, in fact, a really militant prefer- 
ence, for doing things the latter way s0 
that the private banks create more of the 
money to buy Government securities and 
the Federal Reserve creates less of the 
money to buy Government securities. 
The Federal Reserve’s last monthly Bul- 
letin, which is for April, shows that at 
the end of March the Federal Reserve 
owned $25.3 billion of U.S. Government 
securities, while the commercial banks 
owned $54.2 billion of U.S. Government 
securities. Both owners created the 
money with which to acquire the secu- 
rities. So it is just a question of which 
owner will create more or less of the 
money to acquire these securities when 
the Federal Reserve decides that more 
money shall be created. 

My letter to my correspondent who 
proposes reducing the Federal debt by 
assessing commercial corporations a cer- 
tain percentage of their capital and 
surplus is as follows: 

Thank you for your letter of May 18, en- 
closing a copy of your proposal outlined in 
your letter to Representative HERLONG, which 
I enjoyed reading very much. 
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Your proposal is most provocative and, in- 
y, contains many historical refer- 
ences which I am delighted to have. 

As to the question you raise about the 
distinction between “confiscating” funds of 
commercial corporations and “confiscating” 
funds of the private banks for reserves when 
the Federal Reserve System was created, I 
pelieve that the courts would most probably 
see a distinction on these grounds: In cre- 

money, the commercial banks are using 
a delegation of governmental powers which 
are reserved to the Congress by the Consti- 
tution. You are perhaps familiar with the 
rulings of the Supreme Court in the “legal 
tender” cases in the last century and in the 
“gold clause” cases in the New Deal period. 

In addition, there is a nice question 
whether the Federal Reserve banks have ac- 
tually taken funds from the member banks 
to form the banks’ reserves. The informa- 
tion which I have been able to obtain from 
the Federal Reserve authorities on this sub- 

may be summarized as follows: 

At the end of 1917, member bank reserves 
amounted to less than $1.5 billion. What 

of this amount represented deposits 
of cash by the banks, and what portion is 
attributable to the gold inflow from the time 
the System was established in 1914 until the 
end of 1917, has not been established. From 
the end of 1917 to the end of last July, the 
Federal Reserve had made gross additions to 
the member banks’ reserve accounts amount- 
ing to $46 billion. From this the banks had 
drawn out $28 billion in currency, leaving 
them with a net reserve balance of $18.5 bil- 
lion. The System created the $46 billion of 
reserves as follows: $26 billion by reason of 
the Federal Reserve’s purchases of Govern- 
ment securities from the open market; $17 
billion by reason of the Treasury’s acquisi- 
tion of this amount of gold inflow in settle- 
ment of internation balance of payments; 
and $3 billion by reason*of the Treasury’s 
issuance of this amount of currency, mainly 
monetized silver. In other words, in ex- 
change for their initial deposit of $1.5 billion 
in cash, assuming the member banks actually 
deposited this much, they have received in 
return $26 billion in cash and still have $18.5 
billion to their credit in the reserve accounts 
of the Federal Reserve banks. 

In addition, of course, the member banks 
have been privileged to create several dollars 
of money for each dollar in their reserve 
accounts in the process of acquiring interest- 
bearing assets (counting only the ratio for 
demand deposits, the banks are privileged to 
create at present between $6 and $7 for each 
dollar in their reserve accounts; if time de- 
posits were included, as they properly should 
be, the ratio would be much higher). Under 
these circumstances, I am not sure that the 
courts would agree that the Government has 
really confiscated any of the banks’ money. 

Should you wish to explore further the 
origins of bank reserves with the Federal Re- 
serve banks, these may be found in a letter 
from Chairman Martin to me, which is 
printed in part 10 of the hearings of the 
Joint Economic Committee pursuant to Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 13, 86th Congress, 
Ist session. 

Thank you again for yo im 
letter. s g your stimulating 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 





HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
uri [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 

60 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, at the Speaker’s desk is House 
Resolution 339, a discharge petition res- 
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olution to discharge the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee from consideration 
of H.R. 4633, to provide for the District 
of Columbia an appointed Governor and 
Secretary and an elected legislative as- 
sembly and nonvoting Delegate to the 
House of Representatives, and for other 
purposes dealing with so-called home 
rule for the District of Columbia. The 
resolution provides for 2 days of gen- 
eral debate with no amendments except 
one amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute which may be offered by the 
chairman of the Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Debate on the sub- 
stitute is limited to 4 hours. 

In the 10 years that I have been in 
the Congress I have observed that the 
procedure of the House which permits 
the constitutional majority of the House 
to discharge a committee from consid- 
eration of a bill has been initiated with- 
out care and inappropriately. 

A discharge petition should be uti- 
lized only after all other procedures for 
having the House consider a bill have 
failed. It is an extraordinary procedure 
which exists in order to minimize and 
forestall abuses of authority in our nor- 
mal procedures, and should only be re- 
sorted to for actual operation when a 
clear case of uncorrected abuse of au- 
thority exists. 

It should not be used lightly; particu- 
larly it should not be used to further 
propaganda campaigns by pressure 
groups outside of the Congress whose 
basic interests frequently is to subvert 
the procedures of the House to overrule 
what is a carefully arrived at decision 
by those in the House assigned under 
the rules of the House to make these 
decisions after careful study. 

Properly utilized, the discharge peti- 
tion procedure can strengthen the rules 
of the House through making the com- 
mittees of the House more responsible 
in studying and reporting on legislation 
referred to them. Improperly utilized 
it can weaken the rules of the House 
and eventually destroy the committee 
system. If this should occur we will 
end up with rule by men instead of by 
law, which, of course, in essence is mob 
rule which means rule by one who con- 
trols the mob. 

The discharge petition procedure I 
repeat has been greatly abused during 
my years of service in the Congress. I 
do not believe I can recall an instance 
where the promoters of a discharge peti- 
tion attempted to make a case of mis- 
feasance or nonfeasance against a 
legislative committee. The basis for 
most of the discharge petitions have 
been a disagreement with the ultimate 
decision of a legislative committee in- 
stead of a disagreement as to whether 
the legislative committee has been fair 
and not dilatory in granting hearings 
and studying the legislation and coming 
to a decision. I suppose in abstract a 
case of abuse of committee authority 
might be made against a committee 
failing to report out a bill simply be- 
cause the committee disagreed with the 
legislation but it is not likely to become 
a real situation. Many times as a mem- 
ber of a committee I have voted to re- 
port a bill which I intended to oppose 
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on the floor of the House simply be- 
cause I felt that the committee had 
done properly the work assigned to it 
by the House; that is, it had studied 
the matter; it had called before it in 
public hearings witnesses whe were 
familiar with the subject; it was in a 
position to report to the House with 
intelligence the issues and divergent 
views in the matter and what informa- 
tion and arguments bore on this sub- 
ject; it reached a decision of recom- 
mendation to the House. In other words 
there was sufficient knowledge and wis- 
dom available for the House to legislate 
intelligently on the subject. 

I have found a great tendency in re- 
cent years for the committees to forget 
that they are creatures of the House, 
created as a more efficient method of 
studying and gathering together infor- 
mation and arguments on a subject than 
the House operating as a whole. But the 
committee’s job after gathering together 
the information is to present it to the 
House along with recommendations of 
what the committee feels the House 
should do. Instead there seems to be a 
great tendency on the part of the House 
committees to feel that it is their pre- 
rogative to make the decision for the 
House. This results in committees in 
effect hiding information and arguments 
that they have had presented to them 
from the House, if they do not tend to 
bolster the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. Committees are merely advisory 
to the House and they should always 
remember that the decision on these 
issues rest with the House itself, and the 
House is entitled to every ounce of in- 
formation and argument the committee 
has been able to gather together. 

I have never signed a discharge peti- 
tion since I have been a member of the 
House. To justify signing a discharge 
petition I feel three factors must exist: 

First. A carefully documented case of 
misfeasance or nonfeasance must have 
been made against the legislative com- 
mittee having jurisdiction of the matter. 
I do not believe a discharge petition is 
the proper procedure for correcting al- 
leged misfeasance or nonfeasance of the 
Rules Committee. The correct extraor- 
dinary procedure here, I am happy to 
notice my colleagues are now finding out, 
is Calendar Wednesday. 

Second. The subject matter has been 
sufficiently studied and written hearings 
and reports are available to guide the 
House in conducting an orderly debate. 
This presents somewhat of a dilemma 
in face of the first factor. 

Third. The subject matter is of suffi- 
cient importance that the House should 
spend time debating it in light of the 
House workload. 

I am satisfied that a case of both mis- 
feasance and nonfeasance can be estab- 
lished against the House District of 
Columbia Committee in regard to the 
matter of home rule for the District of 
Columbia. It is regrettable that the 
promoters of the discharge petition have 
not seen fit to document the case on 
the floor of the House after due notice 
to the chairman and members of the 
District of Columbia Committee. Had 
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this procedure been followed it is en- 
tirely possible that the District of 
Columbia Committee might have taken 
corrective action so that the normal pro- 
cedures of the House could be followed. 
This certainly would have been in the 
interests of writing good legislation. 
However, this was not done and I am 
faced as an individual Member with the 
situation as I find it. I shall attempt 
to document this case of negligence 
against the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee and I notified the members of 
the committee last week that I would 
take the floor today to do this. I placed 
in the Recorp yesterday the legislative 
history of home rule for Washington 
from 1947-60 which I asked the Library 
of Congress to prepare for me. I also 
placed in the Recorp a previous study 
made by the Library of Congress of Sep- 
tember 29, 1954, which gives further 
information in regard to home rule for 
the District of Columbia—see pages 
11481-11485. This data, which I believe 
is accurate, documents the case of neg- 
ligence. I shall now pause to yield to 
any member of the District of Columbia 
Committee or any other Member for that 
matter to rebut this serious charge. 

I might say that I notified the chair- 
man of the committee I had put this 
in the Recorp so that he would have an 
opportunity to review the accuracy of 
this and also have the opportunity, if 
he chose, to rebut this at the present 
time. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FOLEY. I want to state Iam a 
member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and that I signed the 
discharge petition. It is my bill that is 
subject to the discharge petition. I 
rise fundamentally for the purpose of 
getting a definition of the terms “non- 
feasance” and “misfeasance.” 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Nonfea- 
sance is failure to act. Misfeasance is 
to do something which is contrary to 
what I would regard as proper action. 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman has 
made this charge against the commit- 
tee and by presumption that means 
every member of the committee whether 
they are members of his party or not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is cor- 
rect, the actions of the committee as a 
whole. Yes, that would be true. 

Mr. FOLEY. What I wanted the 
gentleman to further define, if he will, 
is this: Those of us who are strong for 
home rule have initiated the measure 
within the District of Columbia and I 
would like the gentleman to categorize 
in his judgment the manner in which 
we have failed our responsibility in this 
regard. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
sure that you have because as a minority 
member of a committee, one can do 
everything one can possibly do as a 
minority member, yet be overruled by 
a majority. The only thing I think the 





gentleman might have done is what I 
have tried to do and am trying to do 
here today, document the case where 
your committee has failed to hold hear- 
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ings, where it has failed after hearings 
then to press the matter and get a vote 
and thus report the matter to the House. 
I have been a member of a committee 
many times where I have felt that the 
action that our committee took was not 
in accordance, in some instances at 
least, with the rules of the House. I 
would regard that as misfeasance and 
as a member of the committee, of course, 
I must bear some of the responsibility 
that the committee had, but as an indi- 
vidual Member I think I could defend 
my actions and try to point out I was 
acting as a member of that committee 
to the best of my ability. I am satis- 
fied that the gentleman from Maryland, 
a member of the committee, could docu- 
ment his case as an individual Member 
in an effort to push this matter with 
due diligence. 

Mr. FOLEY. I want to state to the 
gentleman I am not rising in any way to 
defend delay. As one who is strongly in 
favor of home rule for the District of 
Columbia, and who has worked for a 
number of years before I came to the 
Congress, I just wanted to crystallize 
this very serious change the gentleman is 
making. I am not defending the com- 
mittee against the charge. I am trying 
to get a definition of the charge. I have 
not had the opportunity to read the ma- 
terial the gentleman placed in the ReEc- 
orD, but I will read it, and I thank the 
gentleman for placing it in the REcorp. 

I want to ask if the study reveals that 
this matter is still before a subcommittee 
charged with considering it? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
sure where it sits in the committee. It 
may still be in the subcommittee. 

Mr. FOLEY. As a member of the full 
committee and not as a member of the 
subcommittee that started hearings last 
year, I can inform the gentleman that to 
my personal knowledge the matter still 
rests with the subcommittee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Of course, 
in your committee procedures there are 
many methods that can be followed in 
trying to bring a matter to a vote in the 
subcommittee first or in the full commit- 
tee to proceed against the subcommit- 
tee. Now, I do not know the rules in the 
District of Columbia Committee. Inci- 
dentally, in one of the committees when 
I first began to serve on it, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, I found that we had 
no rules, and one of the first things I did 
as a member was try to bring about the 
writing of rules, which I was successful in 
doing as a minority member. I felt that 
that was one way of proceeding so that 
when matters came up that I disagreed 
with as a minority member with the ma- 
jority there was some protection, and my 
rights as a minority member were pro- 
tected. 

Now, I again say I do not know what 
the situation is in the rules of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, but 
I suspect something might be done in 
that area to make sure that you have got 
good rules of procedure in the commit- 
tee itself so that a subcommittee, that 
does not function, will function or so 
that the subcommittee membership is 
appointed with some regard for a proper 
weighting of the points of view. In 
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some of this material I put in the Rgc- 
orD, is one of the charges that has been 
made, is that the subcommittee was 
weighted toward a group that had al- 
ready expressed itself along a certain 
line. 

Mr. FOLEY. I am not going to take 
the gentleman’s time much longer, and 
I want to thank him for yielding to me. 
I would just like to maybe anticipate 
what you are going to cover in the fur- 
ther part of your remarks. But, you 
see, we introduced, along with 22 
others, the so-called administration or 
Eisenhower program, which is a terri- 
torial proposal for the District of Colum- 
bia. And, I believe it is a very fine pro- 
posal, and that is the reason I am sup- 
porting it. Let me ask the gentleman 
now, and maybe I am anticipating what 
you are going to recommend, but since 
we have approximately 200 or so sig- 
natures on the discharge petition, it 
would be my hope that you would be 
persuaded and also would be able to per- 
suade other Members from your side of 
the aisle to sign this discharge petition 
so that we could have a chance on the 
floor to consider this matter. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I undoubt- 
edly will. I took the time and have 
made the statement that if there was 
no rebuttal on the part of the District 
of Columbia Committee of these 
charges—and that is why I listed them 
in the Recorp or gave the history of this 
thing a day ahead of time, so that those 
who might want to review this would 
have an opportunity to come in—assum- 
ing that there is no rebuttal—and I will 
say honestly I do not see what the re- 
buttal might be—I do intend to sign the 
discharge petition. I do not know if I 
have any influence at all on my col- 
leagues, but to the extent that I have, I 
certainly am recommending that this is 
a situation, in my judgment, which calls 
for the discharge petition extraordinary 
procedure being followed. 

Mr. FOLEY. I want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to inquire 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri if he is not a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; I am. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, let me say that I 
have not signed the discharge petition 
on home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia, but I would like to remind the gen- 
tleman that I have five bills pending in 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
a concurrent resolution, making six in 
all, that have been there most of the en- 
tire life of the 86th Congress. I have 
not been able even to get a hearing on 
any of them, and I would suggest to the 
gentleman, before he starts reformation 
of some other committee, maybe he bet- 
ter start a little reformation of his own 
committee, the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would say 
to the gentleman I have already pointed 
that in one committee I did start refor- 
mation. I try to see that my committee 
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always acts as I think it should. For 
example, I have appeared many times be- 
fore the Committee on Rules in opposi- 
tion to closed rules from my committee. 
I am trying to point out at least what I 
think should be the guide line in using 
the discharge petition, and I expect my 
committee, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to conform to those criteria as 
well as any other committee. If a case 
could be documented against the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, with the 
work load we have, I might say to the 
gentleman from West Virginia, that we 
have been negligent in the matter and 
failed to consider some legislation be- 
cause we were sitting on our hands doing 
nothing. Yes; we should apply the 
same standards to my committee. One 
reason I am taking the floor is to see, 
when we do resort to a discharge petition, 
that we follow some criteria. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that I appreciate the fact 
knowing that you are at least sympa- 
thetic. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, I am 
sympathetic in trying to use the com- 
mittee system so that there are hearings 
and that the committee proceed as it 
should as an advisory body to the House 
to resolve these matters and to reach a 
decision, as I pointed out. 

I have many times voted to report a 
bill out of my own committee when I 
fully intended to take the floor to oppose 
the bill. I might say that that is not my 
intention in this instance. I happen to 
think, as I have read the bill from which 
the Committee on District of Columbia 
would be discharged, that it seems to be 
in essence a good bill. And I feel that 
this is an area where we should legislate. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am also 
one of the sponsors of the home rule 
bill. It was my petition No. 1 to dis- 
charge the District Committee from 
further consideration of the home rule 
bill. It is my petition No. 2 that is at 
the desk to discharge the District of 
Columbia Committee from further con- 
sideration of the home rule bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Fotey]. This is a 
bipartisan approach, because while I 
would prefer the bill that I introduced, 
and which has been sometimes referred 
to as the Democratic Party approach to 
home rule for the District, my discharge 
petition is addressed to the bill which 
has been known as the administration 
approach to home rule for the District. 

Iam happy to say that many Repub- 
licans have joined in signing that peti- 
tion. I am not so happy that some Re- 
publicans have joined with some Demo- 
crats in urging Members to take their 
names off the petition. Of course, that 
is their right. 

I suppose, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, that 
I must assume or carry some of the blame 
that the gentleman has aimed at that 
committee for failing to conduct full 
and complete hearings and report a bill 

House. I am not a member of 
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the subcommittee that has conducted 
some hearings. I think it should be 
pointed out to the House that a large 
part of those hearings were addressed 
to the inadequacy of, or the type of peti- 
tion that Petition No. 1 was; that is, 
that it provided for a closed rule which 
would not give the Members an oppor- 
tunity to be properly heard on the meas- 
ure. And also they pointed out at that 
time that the committee was going to 
conduct hearings. Petition No. 2 was 
put on the desk in a different form in 
order to give them ample opportunity to 
be heard and to present their opinions on 
the bill. Very shortly thereafter the 
hearings came to a close. 

The subcommittee has never reported 
to the full committee. And while the 
full committee has the right to discharge 
the subcommittee, by motion, from fur- 
ther consideration and then consider the 
bill, the situation is, frankly, that we do 
not have the votes—that is, those who 
are in favor of and who support home 
rule do not have the votes in the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to 
discharge the subcommittee and to re- 
port the bill to the House. 

The only way the House will be able 
to act on the bill is through the dis- 
charge petition proceeding. Calendar 
Wednesday cannot be availed of be- 
cause, as the gentleman knows, that can 
be brought into play only when the com- 
mittee has reported a bill, or acted favor- 
ably on a bill. Then the chairman of 
the committee or somebody designated 
by the committee, on Calendar Wednes- 
day may stand up and call up the bill 
when the committee is reached in order. 
We have not been able to get to that 
point in the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. If we do not use the dis- 
charge procedure, which is a part of the 
rules of orderly procedure of the House, 
then we cannot get this bill before the 
House, so the House can exercise its will. 

I do not recall that I have ever voted 
against a rule, even though I have been 
opposed to bills, because it has always 
been my opinion, and my decision, that 
the House as a whole should have the 
opportunity to voice its opinion by a 
vote on any measure of any real im- 
portance. After a committee reports a 
bill, then the Committee on Rules should 
grant it a rule, or else the House should 
take it up by a discharge petition, or on 
Calendar Wednesday. If a committee 
will not report a bill of such momentous 
importance as home rule, then the dis- 
charge petition should be availed of. 

I do hope, as a result of the remarks 
the gentleman is making today, there 
will be 19 more Members who will sign 
the discharge petition. Those are all the 
signatures we need and then we can 
bring the bill before the House. If the 
House rejects it, that is the way we 
govern our democracy, by a majority. 

But at least the Members should be 
given the opportunity to vote on this bill 
and decide whether or not home rule 
should be given to the District. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. I agree 
with him that Calendar Wednesday is 
not the kind of procedure that could be 
used here. The discharge petition is the 
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only route that can be followed. In my 
judgment the discharge petition has 
been made necessary because of the 
failure of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee to come to a vote. They have 
not even come to a vote. 

I might say that like the gentleman 
I very seldom vote against a rule. [I 
have voted against a rule, and each 
time I have taken the floor to point out 
why, because I think it is important 
when one votes against a rule to have 
a reason. The reason is this: If I think 
that after presentation on the part of 
the Rules Committee a matter has not 
been sufficiently considered by a commit- 
tee so that the House can with intelli- 
gence act upon it. Those are the only 
instances that I can recall, and there 
have been very few, that I have voted 
against a rule, because I agree with the 
gentleman that the House after all is 
the place to make these decisions. The 
committees are merely handmaidens to 
assist the House in acting with more 
intelligence, gathering together the in- 
formation that is necessary to gather in 
order to debate these matters with in- 
telligence. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It has 
not been my privilege to hear all the 
gentleman has said, but I take it that 
generally the gentleman believes that 
committees are absolutely necessary be- 
cause of the amount of legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Of course 
that is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
just when should we go to the discharge 
petition for relief? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I set out 
three criteria: No. 1. Incidentally, I 
do not believe that a discharge petition 
against the Rules Committee is a proper 
procedure. Calendar Wednesday exists 
for that. First, if the legislative com- 
mittee has failed to act through non- 
feasance or misfeasance, as I describe it, 
but essentially nonfeasance, failure to 
take the time to study an important 
measure, and that exists over a period 
of time—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In the 
gentleman’s opinion, then, the District 
Committee has failed to give this pro- 
posed legislation attention? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That cer- 
tainly is true, and I have put in the 
REcorpD a history of this matter since the 
80th Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
was in the Washington Post? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This is 
something new? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not 
take things from newspapers. I had the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress prepare this for me, 
which is a history of home-rule legisla- 
tion for Washington from 1946 to 1960. 
Then I notified all the members of the 
District of Columbia Committee that I 
was going to take the floor today. I put 
this in the Recorp yesterday and notified 
the chairman and the Clerk this morn- 
ing so that if there was any error they 
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would have an opportunity of correcting 
it. I believe the gentleman will agree 
with that procedure. There are no epi- 
thets in this study. This is simply when 
the committee met, and what it did or 
did not do. It seems to me this is just 
simply a case of failure to move in this 
area. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is there 
anything in this statement the gentle- 
man holds in his hand or anything he 
has in nis mind that gives assurance the 
members themselves have not thought 
about it or studied it? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is simply 
because they failed to do what I think 
the committee should do. Ido not mean 
as far as coming to the same conclusions 
I would come to; I am not saying that 
on the substantive matter. I am saying 
at least they should get their informa- 
tion together, hold the hearings that 
are necessary, then get it reported, if 
that is what they want to do, or even if 
they want to vote the thing down, then 
do it. 

But they had not even met today. It 
is bottled up in a subcommittee of the 
District of Columbia Committee. I think 
the gentleman would be pleased with a 
record of the 80th Congress in this 
history. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
read it with care. Does the gentleman 
believe that we should use the petition 
unless there is some question which in- 
volves, say, the welfare of all the people 
or some great emergency? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No; I do 
not think it is an emergency matter. I 
think it is a matter of getting legislation 
on a subject matter that is serious. 
Even though it might affect a substantial 
group of people anywhere, this only 
affects, really, the people in the District 
of Columbia. But there are almost 1 
million people who are involved. I also 
think the Congress is involved here, and 
I shall point out in my remarks why I 
think from our standpoint to do a better 
job, it is important to move ahead in this 
area and perfect the kind of government 
we do have in this area. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman will agree with me—will he 
not—that the members of the committee 
are able men and men of intelligence and 
that they are patriotic and have the 
interest of the country as a whole at 
heart just as much as either you or I. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Certainly, 
they are men of integrity. That is cor- 
rect, certainly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is it not 
possible, having considered the matter, 
they are so convinced it is not good legis- 
lation that they do not want it reported 
out? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If so, they 
should meet and vote on it. But they 
must remember they are acting as Rep- 
resentatives of the House. It is not their 
prerogative to make these decisions as 
decisions in lieu of the House. That is 


my point. If they want to meet, and, 
after a debate in full committee, not re- 
port the bill out, that is entirely some- 
thing else again. But that has not been 
done. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I can 
understand why; perhaps, if I was on the 
committee, I would vote one way or the 
other. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am satis- 
fied the gentleman from Michigan would 
do so, because I have served on the same 
committee with him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But the 
gentleman from Missouri must realize 
there are some Members of the Congress 
who are sensitive and do not like criti- 
cism. The gentleman from Missouri has 
certainly been here long enough, 10 years 
or so, to know—well, I will not say that 
he should know, but some of us do know 
that a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia who opposes any- 
thing that the Washington Post wants 
is subject to the most—what shall I say? 
I do not know how to express it—sub- 
ject to the dirtiest and meanest charac- 
terizations that could come toa man. I 
recall the Washington Post way back, 
20 years ago, hired men to fabricate a 
case and brought some 30 people here, 
and they were on trial for 4 years, and 
the Washington Post in the end had to 
apologize for its attitude. It used decep- 
tion and fraud to get that trial here in 
Washington. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
say to the gentleman, and I know the 
gentleman agrees with me, that we 
should legislate here in the House, not 
on the basis of what newspapers say or 
what is said outside, but on the basis 
of the debate that goes on here in the 
well of the House. I have at many times 
said right here in the well of the House, 
it is unfortunate how much public de- 
bate has become a matter of press re- 
leases instead of a matter of a Member 
who believes something having the cour- 
age to take the floor of the House and 
express himself and yield to Members 
who might disagree with him so that 
we can have a fruitful debate. If they 
believe something they should say it 
here. Really, in a sense that is what 
I am trying to do today in advocating 
this discharge petition being signed, to 
briny this matter which has been con- 
sidered very thoroughly over a period 
of years into the well of the House so 
that you and I and the rest of us have 
an opportunity of expressing ourselves 
on it and moving ahead on this serious 
matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
the greatest admiration, as the gentie- 
man knows, for his ability, his courage, 
and his partiotism, but you have to have 
the skin of a rhinoceros—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
in the Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
have to have the skin of a rhinoceros to 
be here on the floor when you know day 
after day the Washington Post will come 
out with editorialsk—and I have yet to 
read one which, in my judgment, was 
patriotic. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, I will 
not agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know. 
The gentleman from Missouri has not 
been here as long as I have. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I know, but 
it is very seldom I agree in that respect. 


Yes; to be 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just to 
cite an instance of the way the Wash- 
ington Post works. They hired a man 
Dillard Stokes. He went under an alias 
and he fabricated a case and they 
brought them down here from the far- 
thermost corners of our Nation, clear 
across the country, and they tried the 
case for 4 years. 

They hired a drunken attorney, U.S. 
district attorney, to press the charges, 
William Powers Malone, condemned by 
the U.S. Supreme Court and two mem- 
bers of the circuit court of appeals, 
arrested down here, convicted of being 
drunk, and he had all these people come 
here. It was the worst of persecution 
you can imagine. Now, you are under 
that influence. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I must 
have a tougher hide than the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; 
you have not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I certainly 
get criticized enough, but I try not to 
let it influence me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I sure 
hope the gentleman never has to live 
under a mayor, or city council, or any 
form of local government advocated and 
put into power by the Washington Post. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I frankly 
do not think the Washington Post is 
here in the House legislating. I think 
it is up to the membership to do the 
legislating. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But they 
work in a dirty, sneaking way; that is 
what they do. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. They may 
try to. I find there is a lot of unfair 
argument used on both sides of most 
issues; and I think it is important that 
some of us at any rate try particularly to 
direct attention to the issues. Some re- 
sort to ad hominem arguments, and I 
must say I think the gentleman in his 
remarks is indulging in that same kind 
of argument against his opponents. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What I 
am quoting is from the Washington 
Post. They publish an editorial apolo- 
gizing for their dirty subterfuge. All I 
hope is that the gentleman does not be- 
come contaminated by advocating some- 
thing the Washington Post wants. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I presume 
I did know the Washington Post prob- 
ably wanted this, but I do know they 
had nothing to do with my taking this 
step here. I regard this as entirely too 
serious a matter to be influenced by the 
Post or anybody else. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
no doubt of that. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; but I 
do want to finish my statement. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I congratulate the gentleman from 
Missouri on contemplating signing the 
discharge petition. My name has been 
on the petition for a long time. The 
names of all of our Democrats from 
Illinois have been on the petition, and 
we are proud to welcome the gentleman 
from Missouri. I hope we will make it 
a double job. I understand there will be 
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a discharge petition filed tomorrow on 
the postal pay raise bill, and I hope the 
gentleman from Missouri will join us 
in that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I cannot 
agree with the gentleman from Missouri 
that we have to have a case of misfea- 
sance or malfeasance—those are big 
words; I do not know exactly what they 
mean—to warrant a person signing a 
discharge petition. They mean people 
are guilty of not doing something or they 
are negligent; at least it is an all-inclu- 
sive term. 

I signed the discharge petition not 
with any implication that the members 
of the committee were negligent or that 
they were not doing their job; I signed 
the discharge petition because I believe 
in majority rule. When a majority of 
the Members believe certain legislation 
should be brought up and passed I think 
they should sign a discharge petition 
believing in majority rule; and this is no 
reflection on the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man and I agree on at least signing this 
discharge petition. As to the reasons 
behind it I find we are in complete dis- 
cord. 

The burden of my speech is to try to 
bring out the basis upon which I think 
at any rate a Member of the House 
should decide whether or not to sign a 
discharge petition. The gentleman from 
Illinois is entitled to his views. I know 
there are many Members of Congress 
who share his views. They will sign a 
discharge petition at the drop of a hat. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. May I add 
that I appreciate the courage and the 
scholarly approach of the gentleman 
from Missouri; and I cannot quarrel with 
his approach. My approach happened 
to be a different one. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
that. 

I am satisfied that the dilemma I sug- 
gested might arise in respect to the sec- 
ond factor is averted. There are suffi- 
cient hearings and Senate and House 
committee reports on the subject mat- 
ter so that the House can conduct an or- 
derly and meaningful debate on this 
subject; third, I think the subject mat- 
ter is of sufficient importance that the 
House should take time to go into it. 
The House is not now and has not been 
this entire year unduly burdened with 
floor debate. 

I want to address myself briefly to the 
merits of legislation in this area. I be- 
lieve that the arguments that political 
pressure on the Congress would be 
lessened by intelligent home rule for the 
District of Columbia are well founded. 

What we have now is a multitude of local 
political pressures directly on Congress and 
the administration because Congress and the 
administration run the District. Every in- 
terest in Washington takes its problems di- 
rectly to the Federal Government. Instead 
of a sanctuary, the District is in fact a head- 
ache. Congress must take its time to give 
serious consideration to the qualifications of 
District plumbers and to adjudicate the dis- 
agreements of local businessmen. Local 
School lunches become a national issue 
necessitating White House action. 

Obviously, a responsible local government 
is not only the proper agency to resolve such 


I appreciate 
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matters; it would also be a lightning rod to 
divert these trivial pressures from the Federal 
Government. These matters are local politics 
and should not take the time and energy of 
the Federal Government. By doing its own 
job, local government would provide a sanc- 
tuary for the Federal Government. 


I have quoted from one of the pam- 
phlets prepared by the proponents of 
District of Columbia home rule. I be- 
lieve this is an excellent and true state- 
ment. 

I believe it is completely unsound in 
America or anywhere else to attempt to 
govern any area without the participa- 
tion of the people of the area. I do be- 
lieve the District of Columbia presents a 
unique problem in local government and 
I have been disappointed over the years 
that the proponents for home rule for 
the District of Columbia have in what I 
regard as a narrow and selfish manner 
presented only their side of the case. I 
suggest that it has been this selfish ap- 
proach which has probably prevented 
them from making progress in this case. 

I am going to read a letter I wrote to 
one group of proponents of home rule 
for the District of Columbia in Novem- 
ber 1958 in which I tried to bring out 
the national concern the Congress must 
preserve in dealing with the District. I 
have written many letters since that date 
in which I included the essence of this 
early communication: 


Thank you for your letter of October 17, 
1958, in which you ask me whether I will 
support home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia the next session of Congress, if 
elected. 

I have not had an opportunity to study 
the specific bill your group is sponsoring. 
Certainly, I am in favor of some improve- 
ment over the home rule presently enjoyed 
by the citizens living in the District of 
Columbia. 

I am disturbed by the fact that the bro- 
chure sent out by your group fails to refer 
to the specific questions I posed to repre- 
sentatives of your group when they have 
visited my congressional office from time to 
time in the past. I believe I have reduced 
these questions to writing in letters to your 
group. 

In essence, I want to be certain that any 
home rule legislation has an understand- 
ing and a regard for the fact that Wash- 
ington, D.C., is not like any other city in 
the United States. It is the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The Congress has a responsibility for see- 
ing that the essential features of a nation’s 
capital are achieved. Some of these fea- 
tures are: 

1. We invite other sovereign nations to es- 
tablish Embassies here and, therefore, we 
must be certain that the international 
rights involved in exchange of Embassies be 
observed. This is a matter a local city can- 
not be responsible for or interfere with. 

2. We seek to make of our Nation’s Capi- 
tal a sanctuary for the Federal Government. 
History has demonstrated how the citizens 
of national capitals—London, Paris, Berlin— 
have sought, through pressures, to interfere 
with the orderly procedures of federal gov- 
ernment. Washington, D.C., is essentially a 
sanctuary for the Federal Government and, 
in my judgment, must be so preserved. 
The type of home rule for people who have 
come to Washington, D.C., or whose fore- 
bears came to Washington, D.C., or re- 
mained there for other reasons than the 
business of the Federal Government must 
take second place to this sanctuary idea. 

3. Our National Capital has become, and 
in a fine fashion, a national shrine. People 
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from all over our land come to Washington, 
D.C., to see the Government in operation 
and to visit the scenes of our greet past and 
to view the documents and relics of our 
history. This must be ed. 

I mention three basic features to which 
any home rule request must be subjected. 
Your brochure pays no attention whatever 
to these basic values. It merely presents 
the one-sided viewpoint of people who live 
in our National Capital for reasons other 
than carrying on the functions of the Fed- 
eral Government. I am concerned about 
the interests of this local group, although I 
am distressed at the narrow manner in 
which their interests are presented. If I 
can be satisfied that the home rule bill 
would preserve the values I have mentioned, 
I would support it. However, I doubt very 
seriously if these values have been weighed, 
because in all my dealings with the home 
rule groups I have never once heard an ex- 
pression of concern for them. Quite the 
contrary, I have noted a smug smear cam- 
paign conducted to the effect that anyone 
opposed to home rule is motivated by racial 
bigotry. That this is an important element 
in the issue of home rule is certainly true, 
but to attempt to escape a consideration 
of other criteria by passing all criticism off 
as emanating from this unfortunate point 
of view actually lends aid to these bigots. 

As I have indicated, I am interested in a 
qualified home rule for the residents of the 
District of Columbia and, consonant with 
this interest, I will be happy to discuss this 
with you and your group upon my return to 
Washington. 


I am satisfied that a great deal more 
home rule than presently exists can be 
fitted in with a proper and wholesome 
regard for these values. I believe from a 
cursory study of the bill which the dis- 
charge petition would bring on the floor 
for debate that it is well within these 
guidelines. 

There is another procedural point I 
wish to comment upon. The rule pro- 
vides for no amendments. I dislike 
closed rules. They do not result in the 
best legislation. However, the abuse of 
the open rule by the opponents of home 
rule in the 80th Congress and the atti- 
tude they have shown up to the present 
in respect to orderly procedures leads 
me to no other conclusion than that they 
would abuse the open rule permitting 
amendments including pro forma 
amendments under the 5-minute rule. 
A formidable filibuster could result. On 
the other hand, a determined majority 
in the House can defeat any attempt at 
filibustering in the long run, even one 
which is secretly being aided and abetted 
by the House leadership. It is late in the 
session of the Congress and there are 
important measures which the leader- 
ship has saved for floor action. This 
produces the atmosphere of a stampede 
which has resulted in the past in pass- 
ing or killing legislation upon which the 
House might act differently if it pro- 
ceded with calmness and deliberateness. 
Under these circumstances, there seems 
to be some practical justification for the 
closed rule. 

I shall sign the discharge petition and 
to the extent that my judgment means 
anything to my colleagues I would urge 
them to sign it. I do so with a feeling 
that my future pleas as in the past will 
be to urge my colleagues not to sign 
discharge petitions. However, if the 
pressure groups outside the Congress will 
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desist in their efforts to subvert orderly 
procedure whenever it interferes with 
their immediate desires, and only pro- 
mote a discharge petition after a proper 
case has been made for it, this will not 
be the case. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I, along with all others who par- 
ticipated in this debate, be given per- 
mission to revise and extend our re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 





DORMANT SKILLS OF OUR OLDER 
WORKERS 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HosMER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest single unused economic resource 
in the Nation may well be the dormant 
skills of our older workers. It is essen- 
tial that we learn how to put those skills 
back to work, not only because the in- 
dividual older person needs the oppor- 
tunity, but also because our economy 
needs the productivity of older persons. 

To reach a gross national product of 
$560 billion by 1965 we will need 74 mil- 
lion workers. About 10 million more 
workers than we have now. At least half 
this number must come from the 45 and 
over age groups, simply because there is 
no other source, except immigration, 
from which they can come. 

Thus, unless the Nation is to fall short 
of its necessary goals, discrimination 
against hiring older workers must cease. 

This is a task for government, labor, 
business, and voluntary community ac- 
tion. Each should make his unique con- 
tribution to the effort and all should 
work together to eliminate age barriers 
to employment. 

Simply stated, the age barriers to em- 
ployment result when employers set ar- 
bitrary limits in deciding whether in- 
dividuals are capable of filling jobs. A 
machinist, age 65, whose eyes are still 
keen, whose hands are still steady, but 
who must retire on a pension, is facing 
the age barrier. An office worker, age 36, 
who cannot get a job because she is “too 
old,” must also break the age barrier. 

Between these two groups, there is a 
growing number of workers, roughly be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 65, who are not 
yet eligible for old age pensions. Many 
of these find themselves out of the main 
streams of employment primarily be- 
cause they are considered too old. In 
many cases, these workers may have 
skills which are no longer needed, and 
they are considered too old to enter 
training programs to give them new 
skills. In others, age-old prejudices 
about the employment of older workers 
constitute the main barrier which must 
be overcome. 
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The existence of age barriers to em- 
ployment makes it necessary for govern- 
ment, labor, industry, and community 
leaders to cooperate to work out new pro- 
grams that will make it possible for our 
economy to use the skills of all its work- 
ers, young and old, to the fullest extent. 

In some States fair employment acts, 
making it unlawful to discriminate in 
employment on the basis of age, are use- 
ful in placing the legal weight of gov- 
ernment behind efforts to remove age 
barriers. However, they are difficult to 
enforce—nor can law alone help the 
older worker who is not being discrim- 
inated against, but who has outmoded 
skills and cannot qualify for training, or 
the worker who has experienced some 
decline in physical abilities. 

So, although fair employment laws are 
both necessary and useful in breaking 
through the age barrier to employment, 
they cannot begin to do the job alone. 
Much additional effort needs to be de- 
voted to removing time-old prejudices 
about older workers and in learning how 
to put the productive skills of older peo- 
ple to work. 

Breaking through the age barrier to 
employment involves these separate but 
related tasks: 

First. Persuade employers to remove 
arbitrary age barriers to employment so 
that older workers can compete with 
younger workers on merit alone. 

Second. Counsel and help older work- 
ers to understand both their skills and 
their limitations so that they can com- 
pete for jobs more effectively. 

Third. Help labor and management 
cooperate in the development of jobs that 
can be filled by older workers. 

Fourth. Develop programs for part- 
time and casual employment of older 
workers. 

The arbitrary age of 65 or 62 in the case 
of women, which is the age when old-age 
benefits begin, can also be used as a 
rough and convenient dividing line for 
defining certain aspects of these tasks. 
For instance, the primary target must 
necessarily be those persons in the age 
group 40-64 who face discrimination be- 
cause of age, but who are not yet eligible 
for social security benefits. The figure 
40 is also rough. Some employers dis- 
criminate against applicants over the 
age of 35. But we must also help work- 
ers 65 or over who wish to continue to 
contribute their productive skills in 
gainful employment. 

In order to work intelligently at the 
job of breaking down the age barriers 
to employment, we need to understand 
why older workers sometimes find it 
more difficult to get jobs. There are 
three general groups of reasons why em- 
ployers sometimes hesitate to hire older 
workers. One group of reasons is con- 
cerned with productivity and includes 
such statements as “Older workers don’t 
produce as much”; “They don’t work as 
quickly”; “They’re not strong enough”; 
“They have more accidents.” Another 
group of objections is concerned with the 
cost of hiring older workers and includes 
such statements as “Our health and acci- 
dent and group life insurance costs would 
go up”; “Our pension costs would be- 
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come prohibitively high”; “Our work. 
men’s compensation rates would be in- 
creased.” A final group of objections to 
older workers revolves around psycho- 
logical factors and includes such state- 
ments as, “Older workers are more diffi- 
cult to train”; “Older workers are too 
inflexible”; “Company policy is to pro- 
mote from within”; and “We prefer 
younger workers.” Each group of ob- 
jections to the employment of older 
workers deserves closer analysis. 
THE PRODUCTIVITY OF OLDER WORKERS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Us. 
Department of Labor, surveyed the job 
performance of older workers in the 
men’s footwear and household furniture 
industries and found that the average 
productivity of the 45 to 54 age group was 
slightly less than that of the 35 to 44 age 
group and that the average productivity 
of the 55 to 64 age was markedly less. 
However, individual workers’ output 
within each group varied much more sig- 
nificantly than did the average. In fact, 
about one-third of those in the 55 to 64 
age group outperformed the average 
worker in the 35 to 44 group. What this 
means is that an employer who arbitrar- 
ily ruled out the over-55 worker was also 
ruling out the opportunity to hire work- 
ers who could produce much better than 
the average. 

A survey of Pennsylvania industry in 
1952-53, conducted by the Temple Uni- 
versity Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Research, showed evidence that 
some companies recognized the fact that 
the experience and dependability of the 
older worker are more important than 
the mere quantity of work produced. 

ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
also surveyed the attendance records of 
older workers as compared with younger 
workers and found no relationship what- 
soever. Attendance rates were as good 
for one age group as another. The Tem- 
ple University study referred to above 
revealed that 90 percent of the companies 
who commented on absenteeism felt 
that the older workers’ records were bet- 
ter than the average for younger work- 
ers. 

Also in favor of ofder workers is the 
fact that they are more likely to be sta- 
ble in their jobs. A study of older work- 
ers in seven major metropolitan areas 
in 1956 showed that rates of job turn- 
over were lower among those over 45, 
and voluntary quits—excluding retire- 
ment—were less than half as frequent 
among the older workers as among those 
under 45. 

ACCIDENTS 

The available information on employee 
accidents and the relationship to age in- 
dicates that older workers have relative- 
ly fewer accidents than do younger 
workers, but that older workers tend te 
lose more time from the job per accident. 
From the standpoint of cost to the em- 
ployer, it has not been determined which 
is more costly, the relatively more care- 
less younger worker who recovers more 
quickly from his accidents or the rela- 
tively more cautious older worker who 
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tends to suffer more serious injuries from 
his accidents. It is probable that there 
is little difference. 

COST OF PENSIONS 


One of the most frequently mentioned 
factors affecting the hiring of older 
workers is the cost of pensions. In order 
to determine how such costs might be 
influential in decisions to hire older 
workers, the U.S. Secretary of Labor ap- 
pointed a committee of distinguished 
experts to study the problem, and they 
concluded that— 

The costs of private pension provisions 
ought no longer to be considered a real ob- 
stacle to the employment of older workers. 


Many pension plans, it is true, bar 
older workers from membership by re- 
quirements based on age and length of 
service. Such requirements may have 
been interpreted by the personnel office 
to bar older applicants not only from 
the pension plan but from consideration 
for employment at all. These interpre- 
tations may be based on the assumption 
that an employer who permitted an 
older new employee to waive pension 
rights would be criticized for turning the 
older employee out at retirement with- 
out adequate subsistence. 

But in the last few years most full- 
time older workers have earned old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits which 
will protect them from destitution if 
they can continue in covered employ- 
ment. The employer, the applicant, and 
the community are much better off 
when the older worker is given an op- 
portunity to maintain his OASI earn- 
ings and to contribute to the economic 
welfare as a worker than they are when 
the worker is forced to become a de- 
pendent simply because he cannot qual- 
ify for a pension plan. 

It is also true, according to the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s Committee on Pension 
Costs and the Older Worker, that: 

Under pension plans covering most work- 
ers today the costs of pension benefits 
actually paid to retired workers in the future 
will not be substantially increased if the 
employer hires a fair and reasonable propor- 
tion of older new applicants. The compara- 
tive current costs or charges for pensions 
as affected by the entry age of new em- 
Ployees are not necessarily fixed and defi- 
nite. They are subject to considerable fu- 
ture change, especially for the younger ages; 
and the effect of such changes will appar- 
ently be to reduce, or possibly wipe out, the 
current differential between older and 
younger entry ages over a period of time. 
Whether the amounts charged by the em- 
ployer to current operations are increased 
will depend on the terms of the particular 
plan and on the employer's policy in the 
mena financing of his future commit- 


COST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Various authorities have testified that 
workmen’s compensation rates do not in- 
crease when older workers are hired. 
For instance, John J. Corson and John 
nell of the 20th Century Fund, 


Older employees affect the insurance rate 
of a plant only if they are responsible for 
more or for more serious accidents in that 
plant or for greater loss of time there be- 
cause of accidents. Certainly there is no 
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clear evidence that the employment of older 
workers raises workmen’s compensation 
costs, 


Another authority points out that the 
costs of occupational death and disabil- 
ity benefits are determined first by refer- 
ence to a rate manual which classifies 
occupations according to the hazards in- 
volved rather than on personal charac- 
teristics of employees—such as age—and 
that the ultimate cost is determined by 
the accident experience of the firm. 
Accident frequency, it is pointed out, 
declines with age. This offsets the tend- 
ency for the period of disability to in- 
crease with age and leads to the likely 
conclusion that age has no noticeable 
influence on workmen’s compensation 
costs. ; 

COST OF SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Premiums for group coverage for em- 
ployees and their dependents against 
sickness and accident are, in general, 
independent of the ages of the em- 
ployees. As in workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the ultimate cost will depend upon 
the loss experience of the employer. In 
this case the higher rate of sickness for 
older workers is undoubtedly offset by 
the higher costs of dependent benefits for 
younger workers, who tend to have more 
dependents. Where female workers are 
involved and maternity benefits are in- 
cluded, the normally higher sickness 
rate of the older worker is bound to be 
offset. 

Premiums for group life insurance 
during employment are customarily 
based on the average age of employees 
covered, and the addition of one or two 
older workers will not appreciably affect 
the premiums. Even where the average 
age is increased, the net increase to the 
employer is usually so small as to be 
negligible. 

THE FRINGE BENEFITS PACKAGE 


The question of age differentials 
should really be considered in relation- 
ship to an entire package of so-called 
fringe benefits—pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, sickness and accident in- 
surance, and group life insurance. The 
impression that these related benefits 
cost a great deal more for older workers 
is mistaken, according to the Secretary 
of Labor’s Committee on Pension Costs 
and the Older Worker. In fact, the com- 
mittee points out that where benefits for 
dependents include maternity care, the 
package cost may even be less for the 
older man. 

The committee also points out that 
pension and insurance costs need not 
stand in the way of the traditionally 
sound policy of hiring on the basis of 
ability to do the job without regard to 
age. Moreover: 

Selective hiring of older new workers from 
the community can hardly add more than a 
small fraction of 1 percent to the current 
annual charge for the fringe benefit package. 
But it might well add significantly to the 
basic purposes of the pension-welfare pro- 
gram. 


That is, improved performance for the 


whole working force through better in- 
dustrial and community relations. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN HIRING OLDER 
WORKERS 


Psychological objections to hiring 
older workers relate largely to individual 
cases. Many young people turn out to 
be difficult to supervise, thereby empha- 
sizing the need to hire on an individual 
basis rather than on an arbitrary age 
barrier.. A recent study made by the 
Bureau of Employment Security cites the 
following favorable attributes of older 
workers as mentioned by employers who 
have had _ experience hiring older 
workers. 

First. They have the stability that 
comes with maturity. 

Second. Less time is wasted on the job 
by older workers. 

Third. They are more reliable and 
have a definite desire to work. 

Fourth. They have consistently less 
absenteeism and are more apt to stay on 
the job. 

Fifth. They have a sense of respon- 
sibility and loyalty to their job and to 
their employer. 

Sixth. They generally have steady 
work habits and have a serious attitude 
toward their job. 

Seventh. They usually require less su- 
pervision once they are oriented on the 
job. 
Eighth. They are less inclined to make 
trouble. 

Ninth. They are less distracted by out- 
side interests or influences, they gener- 
ally have fewer domestic troubles, and 
they are capable of greater concentra- 
tion. 

Tenth. Older married women are less 
apt to take time off to bear and take care 
of children. 

An interesting thought advanced by 
one employer was that he would like to 
have at least one older worker in every 
working group because of the favorable 
atmosphere and stabilizing influence his 
presence has on the group. 

THE CASE FOR HIRING OLDER WORKERS 


When we look at the facts it is clear 
that older workers deserve to receive as 
fair consideration in the hiring process 
as all others. The facts show: 

First. Many older workers are more 
productive than the average younger 
worker. Older workers make up in 
steadiness, reliability, and accuracy what 
they may lack in speed and physical 
power. 

Second. It does not cost appreciably 
more in fringe benefits to hire older 
workers; it sometimes costs less; and 
when all things are considered such costs 
should not be considered a real obstacle 
to the hiring of older workers. 

Third. On psychological grounds, it 
is good to have older workers around 
because their steady work habits and 
serious attitude have a good influence 
on the work force. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize 
again that the age barrier to employ- 
ment is not a problem which concerns 
only those who are discriminated against 
in employment on account of age. It is 
a problem which concerns the whole Na- 
tion, it concerns our States and our 
communities, it concerns business and 
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labor alike, civic groups, churches and 
synagogues, and educational institutions. 
In fact, it concerns everybody. 








FEDERATION AERONAUTIQUE 
INTERNATIONALE 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and proud to introduce today a 
joint resolution with Senator WarREN 
G. Macnuson extending an invitation to 
the Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale to hold the Sixth World Sport 
Parachuting Championship at Orange, 
Mass., in August 1962. 

Now, at first glance to many of us the 
word “parachuting” means only a way 
to get out of an airplane in a hurry, and 
not too comfortable a way at that. 

However, in recent years this act of 
jumping from a plane and depending on 
a large silken canopy for a safe landing 
has changed from a matter of unpleas- 
ant necessity to one of exciting sport 
which has now reached international 
importance. 

What was once an almost universal 
fear of the sudden shock, unknown land- 
ing, and crippling fall has now turned 
into a year-round sport enjoyed by peo- 
ple ranging from businessmen and col- 
lege students to housewives after only 
1 day’s instruction. In addition, sport 
parachuting has compiled such an out- 
standing safety record that the $15 an- 
nual dues to the Parachute Club of 
America also covers complete insurance. 

Once an unknown sport in this coun- 
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try, parachuting has grown by leaps and 
bounds during the past few years and 
over 1,000 first jumpers are expected to 
join the throng this year at the Orange 
Airport alone. In 1959, some 10,000 sport 
jumps were made in this country and 
the figure is likely to be doubled this 
year. 

Headquarters for this new and excit- 
ing sport in the United States is the 
Municipal Airport at Orange, in the 
heart of New England and within a day’s 
drive of nearly half of this country’s 
population. Therefore, it is an ideal as 
well as logical site for the world cham- 
pionships in 1961. 

For this country, participation in 
world championship competition began 
in 1954 with one entry. Two years later 
the first American team was sixth among 
10 competiting nations, and in 1958 we 
placed sixth among 14 countries. This 
summer the fifth world championships 
will be held near Sofia, Bulgaria, with 
Russia out to win after losing to the US. 
team in the Adriatic Cup competition 
last year thereby becoming a ranking 
contender for the world title. 

By 1962, the year the event is sched- 
uled for the United States, teams from 
some 25 nations are expected to take 
part involving 200 contestants. 

These “Olympics of the Air,’ as they 
have been called, are expected to attract 
a million spectators during the 3-week 
program and are slated to be the major 
U.S. international event between this 
year’s Winter Olympics and the 1964 
World’s Fair. The championships will 
climax a 3-year program of sports avia- 
tion at the Orange Airport that opened 
in April with the start of the jumping 
season and will feature the National Air 
Rally this coming August. 

The competition at Orange in 1962 
will be of importance on all levels from 
the local to the international. Already 
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an area advisory council, composed of 
local leaders, has been formed to assist 
the championships and promote interim 
aviation events. 

The Governor of Massachusetts has 
sent a special message to the genera] 
court asking for a State commission to 
administer the championships and a res- 
olution welcoming the contestants to the 
Commonwealth. 

Therefore, it is my privilege and pleas- 
ure to introduce this joint resolution 
calling upon the Government of the 
United States to join in the invitation 
to hold the Sixth World Sport Parachut- 
ing Championship in this country at 
Orange, Mass. 





AREA ASSISTANCE LEGISLATION 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
hope than an area assistance bill may be 
enacted in this session. Companion bills 
have been introduced in the House and 
Senate that are supported by the ad- 
ministration. They are H.R. 12286, the 
Widnall bill, and S. 3569, the Dirksen bill. 
In order to show the comparison between 
these bills and S. 722, the vetoed de- 
pressed areas bill, a table of comparison 
follows. Serious consideration should be 
given the new bills, if there is a real de- 
sire to aid the plight of those in the 
critically depressed areas. I have asked 
the chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee to hold hearings in 
an effort to meet the needs of these areas. 

(Comparison follows: ) 





wise, and for o 





Organization_...............- 
Secretar 
Criteria for area eligibility--- 
these conditions: 


income areas. 


A 
B. None provided. 
C. See “ 


appropriation.) 
Terms for industrial loans___ 


program. 


below. 


eligible. 


New administration bill (H.R. 12286 (Widnall) and S. 3569 (Dirksen)) 
(eligible urban areas as of May 1960: 17 major and 58 smaller) 


Area Assistance Act of 1960. 

To assist areas to develop and maintain stable and diversified econ- 
omies by a programe of financial and technical assistance and other- 

ther purposes. 

President appoints an Area Assistance Administrator who reports to 

of Commerce. 

A. Labor market areas where the nontemporary unemployment meets 


1. Rate is currently 6 percent, and 
2. Rate has averaged at least 6 percent— 
(a) For 3 out of preceding 4 years and has been 50 per- 
cent or more above national average, or 
(b) For 2 out of preceding 3 years and has been 75 per- 
cent or more above national average 
(c) For 1 out of preceding 2 years and has been 100 per- 
i cent or more above national average. 
(Eligible for loans and technical assistance grants.) 
. “One-industry” towns, small towns in rural areas, and rural low- | B. 


(Eligible for technical assistance grants.) 


. $75 million for eligible labor market areas_.............-......--.-- A. 


ousing Amendments”’ below. 
(Nore.—Area assistance fund to be financed by congressional 


A. Up to 35 percent of project cost for 25 years at rate of interest to be | A. 
determined by Treasury Department plus 4 percent; at least 
15 percent funds from State or local sources. 

B. Loans for land and buildings only. 

C. Loans must be approved by State development agency. 


D. Project must be consistent with an overall economic development | D, 
A. No grants for community facilities. 
B. Authorizes $3.5 million annually for technical assistance grants. | B. 


Of this amount, $2 million is available for ‘“‘one-industry”’ towns, 
small towns in rural areas, and low-income areas not otherwise 


Vetoed bill (S. 722) (eligible urban areas as of May 1960: 40 major 


and 103 smaller) 


Area Redevelopment Act. 


To establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and underemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas. 

Establishes the Area Redevelopment Administration as an independ- 
ent agency. 

A. Industrial redevelopment areas with unemployment of not less 


than 6 percent at time of application and— 


, or 


aw 


1, 12 percent for 12 months, or 

2. 9 percent for 15 out of 18 months, or 

3. 6 percent for 18 out of 24 months, or 

4. 15 percent for 6 months if causes are not temporary. 
(NoTe.—The term ‘redevelopment area’ may include 1 or 

more counties, or 1 or more municipalities, or a part of a county 

or municipality.) 


Rural redevelopment areas with the largest number and percentage 
of low-income families and having a condition of substantial and 
persistent unemployment or underemployment. ‘ 
counties ranking lowest in level-of-living index or in productios 
for sale. 

$75 million for industrial redevelopment areas. 

. $75 million for rural redevelopment areas. 

. $50 million for public facilities. 

(Note.—Area redevelopment fund to be financed by congres 


Includes 500 


sional appropriation.) 


aw 


Up to 65 percent of project cost for 30 years with interest at Treasury 
cost plus }% percent; minimum of 10 percent State or local and 
5 pereent private funds. 

. Loans for land, construction, and machinery. 

. Loans must be approved by the official State or local development 

agency. If none exists, the Administrator appoints a local re- 


development committee. 


b> 


See “Housing Amendments’”’ 


Project must be consistent with an overall economic development 
program. 
. Authorizes $35 million for community facilities grants. 


Authorizes $4.5 million annually for economic studies and technical 
assistance grants. 








1960 
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New administration bill (H.R. 12286 (Widnall) and 8. 3569 (Dirksen)) 
(eligible urban areas as of May 1960: 17 major and 58 smaller) 


ee ——__—_—— 
Technical assistance - -- - .---- 


Housing amendments-.------ 


available to all areas. 


employment. 


Technical advice and consultation on economic development problems 


A. Amends title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, to facili- 
tate the redevelopment and rehabilitation of blighted industrial 
and commercial areas in areas of substantial and persistent un- 

Limited to 10 percent of funds authorized for 


Vetoed bill (S. 722) (eligible urban areas as of May 1960: 40 major 


and 103 smaller) 





capital grants under the urban renewal program after June 30, 


1960. 

B. Amends sec. 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, as amended, to extend 
urban planning assistance grants to cities, other municipalities, 
and counties located within areas of substantial and persistent 


unemployment. 


C. Amends title II of the Housing Amendments of 1955 to give first 


Information, advice, and technical assistance limited to redevelopment 


areas. 
A. Amends title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, to permit 
the rehabilitation of blighted industrial and commercial areas. 
So ge pe h- 10 percent of funds authorized for capital grants after 
an. 1, ; 


B. Amends sec. 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, as amended, to extend 
urban planning assistance grants to cities, other municipalities, 
and counties of 25,000 or more located within industrial redevelop- 


ment areas. 


priority to applications for community facilities loans from areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment and increases fund 
limit to $200 million frgm $100 million. 


Vocational training - --------- 


Retraining payments. ------- None provided. 


ties. 


The Secretary of Labor and the Seeretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare assist in vocational training or retraining. Provides 
$1.5 million annually for State vocational education agencies. 


$180 million in loans and technical assistance grants, including $1.5 
million for vocational training and $100 million for public facili- 
(Other costs not specified.) 


C. See above under “Grants” (authorization for $35 million). 


The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare assist in vocational training or retraining. Provides 
$1.5 million annually for assistance to State boards for vocational 


education. 

Secretary of Labor makes retraining subsistence payments for up 
to 13 weeks for those undergoing vocational training or retraining; 
$10 million authorized. 


$251 million in loans and grants, including $10 million for retraining 
subsistence payments and $1.5 million for vocational training. 
(Other costs not specified.) 





Summary costs of the new administration 
bill (S. 3569 and H.R. 12286) and the 
vetoed Area Redevelopment Act (S. 722) 





8. 3569 and 
H.R. 12286 S. 722 
(administra - (vetoed) 
tion bill) 
oans: 
Industrial areas _----.-- $75, 000, 000 $75, 000, 000 


atc udweddc= 2 175, 000,000 | 2 200, 000, 000 
Grants: 
ET SE) fo Iapedecccapinnn = 35, 000, 000 
Technical assistance 
(annually).......... 3, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
se cop cans 3, 500, 000 39, 500, 000 
Retraining subsistence 
yments to 
aa. ee None 10, 000, 000 
Total loans and grants_...| 178, 500,000 249, 500, 000 
Vocational training (an- 
I ic iidisias ical canes 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Administration. _......... (8) (8) 
Grand total__....... 4 180, 000, 000 251, 000, 000 





1 Represents the additional $100,000,000 authorized in 
the bill for HH FA’s community facilities program. 

2 Financed by congressional appropriation. 

3 Not specified. 

{Includes $100,000,000 for HH FA community facilities 





RIGHT OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
TO EXPEND FUNDS FOR POLITI- 
CAL PURPOSES 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most devoted organizations 
in this country is the American Civil 
Liberties Union. The ACLU can be 
counted on to speak out whenever the 
principle of free speech and expression 
is threatened, regardless of the direction 
from which the threat comes or the indi- 
viduals or groups against whom the 
threat is directed. 

In keeping with this tradition is the 
recent statement by the American Civil 
Liberties Union in regard to the right of 


labor organizations to expend funds for 
political purposes. The statement, 
though issued in connection with a case 
involving a labor union, presents some 
thoughtful comments on that section of 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act which 
forbids corporations or unions from 
expending funds in connection with any 
election to Federal office. The text of 
the statement and the accompanying 
press release is as follows: 


NEw York, N.Y., May 26.—The American 
Civil Liberties Union declared today that 
the use of members’ dues by labor unions 
for political purposes is “an exercise of the 
right to free expression protected by the first 
amendment.” The civil liberties organiza- 
tion said that although some union mem- 
bers may dissent from the choice expressed 
by the union majority in political campaigns, 
as long as these members are free to partici- 
pate in the decision within the union they 
are not deprived of their civil liberties. 

At the same time, the ACLU reaffirmed its 
position taken in 1943 and 1948 that special 
union assessments for political purposes, 
separate from union dues receipts, should be 
“made only by vote of the union’s member- 
ship with the right of any member opposing 
such action to be free of assessment.” 

The ACLU policy statement, adopted by 
its board of directors, was released by ACLU 
Executive Director Patrick Murphy Malin in 
commenting on a case now before the US. 
Supreme Court which raises the political 
expenditure problem. The case (Street 
against IAM), is an appeal by the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists from a de- 
cision of the Georgia Supreme Court striking 
down as unconstitutional the National Rail- 
way Labor Act which permits employers and 
unions to enter into union shop agreements. 

The basis for the Georgia high court’s 
decision was its claim that the union shop 
interfered with the freedom of opinion of 
workers who disagree with a union’s political 
stand. In its decision the State supreme 
court held that, “One who is compelled to 
contribute the fruits of his labor to support 
or promote political or economic programs 
or support candidates for public office is 
just as much deprived of his freedom of 
speech as if he were compelled to give his 
local support to doctrines he opposes.” 

The ACLU policy statement said that 
while the opinion of the minority within a 
union should be recognized, it cannot block 
the decision of the majority to have their 
dues used for political purposes. In addi- 
tion, the ACLU asserted, dissenting union 
members are free to express their contrary 
opinion outside the union in public debate. 


UNION DUES 

The ACLU believes that expenditures from 
dues receipts by labor unions for political 
purposes, including the support of candi- 
dates and the expression of views on and 
support of legislative and social issues, is an 
exercise of the right to free expression of 
opinion protected by the firt amendment. 
Although a minority of union members may 
dissent from the opinions expressed, so long 
as such members have an effective right to 
participate in the decisionmaking process 
within the union, including the right to 
vote for union officials of their choice, they 
are not deprived of their civil liberties. The 
remedy lies not in stifling the expression of 
group opinion, but in democratic participa- 
tion in the political life of their union so 
that a majority of the union members may, 
in time, be persuaded of their wisdom. This 
view does not impair the right of dissenting 
members to express their opinions in public 
debate of public issues. 

Related to the political expenditure prob- 
lem raised in the Street case is the constitu- 
tionality of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act which prohibits unions and corporations 
from expending funds “in connection with 
any election (to Federal office) * * * or in 
connection with any primary election or po- 
litical convention or caucus held to select 
candidates for (such office).” This law’s 
constitutionality has never been passed on 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. An indictment 
under the law has been filed recently against 
Officers of a St. Louis local union of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. In a 
1948 case which sought to test the constitu- 
tionality of the law as it applied to labor 
unions (Murray against US.), the ACLU de- 
clared that the statute was unconstitutional 
on the ground, among others, that it inter- 
fered with the right of free speech by the 
majority of union members. The application 
of the law to corporations’ and trade associa- 
tions’ political expenditures is now under 
study by the ACLU Freedom of Speech and 
Association Committee. 





YOU CAN’T GET SICK IF YOU WORK 
AT GENERAL TELEPHONE. OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from California [Mr. RoOSEVELT] may 
extend his remarks at this joint in the 

Recorp, and to include extraneous 

matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to call attention of the House to an 
advertisement that appeared within the 
past week in seven daily newspapers in 
and around the Los Angeles area. It is 
headed “You Can’t Get Sick if You Work 
at General Telephone of California.” 

It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is a most unusual ad in two respects. 
In the first place it is published by a 
union, the Communications Workers of 
America, as part of its collective-bar- 
gaining program and it sets forth to the 
public in reasoned and cogent terms the 
basis for its position in negotiations now 
under way. This, it seems to me, is highly 
commendable for its constitutes recog- 
nition of the public interest in such ne- 
gotiations and a willingness to submit its 
case to the public. 

Secondly, it is an unusual ad because it 
speaks calmly and logically and it makes 
its case on the basis of facts. 

I think it is worthy of the attention 
of the Members of the House, Mr. Speak- 
er, because it shows clearly the demand 
that exists for action to meet the health 
needs of the people, because it is a 
graphic demonstration of the great de- 
sire among people of all ages for some 
measure of protection against the eco- 
nomic hazards of ill health. 

For my part, Mr. Speaker, I wish the 
employees of General Telephone of Cali- 
fornia as represented by the CWA well 
in their current fight to win this kind of 
protection. It is, indeed, a reasonable 
proposal of a responsible union. 

The ad appeared in the following 
newspapers, May 31, 1960: Los Angeles 
Times, Long Beach Independent Press 
Telegram, Pomona Progress Bulletin, 
Santa Barbara News Press, San Ber- 
nardino Sun Telegram, Covina, San Ga- 
briel Valley Tribune, and Santa Monica 
Outlook, as follows: 

You Can’t Get Sick 1F You WorkK aT GEN- 
ERAL TELEPHONE OF CALIFORNIA 
SEEKING FAIR CONTRACT 

We are members of the Communications 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO. We repre- 
sent the more than 8,000 employees of Gen- 
eral Telephone of California in their current 
efforts to get a fair contract covering wages 
and working conditions at the company. 

Because we believe telephone business is 
public business * * * we want you to know 
how these negotiations are going * * * and 
how they have been going since last Febru- 
ary 23. 

Frankly, our negotiations are not going too 
well. One reason is that the company seems 
to take the position that * * * if you work 
for General Telephone, you can’t get sick. 
The company does take the position that if 
you do get sick, it’s tough luck—but no con- 
cern of the company. 

We in CWA have asked the company for 
an insurance plan which at least would cover 
major medical costs * * * the kind of costs 
involved in cancer, heart disease, and the 
other cripplers and killers that can wipe out 
the nest egg of even the most prudent fam- 
ily, and put it into debt for years to come. 
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FOUR GOOD REASONS 


We believe our request for major medical 
insurance is fair and reasonable because— 

1. It is in keeping with the trend in in- 
dustry all over the country, and particularly 
here in California. 

2. Such a plan is in effect in at least two 
other affiliates of General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp.; General Telephone of 
Southeast, and Sylvania. It is in effect in 
Bell System companies and in more than 28 
other non-Bell companies. 

8. It would cost the company less than 2 
cents an hour per employee to cover catas- 
trophe illness expenses. (Remember, we're 
not talking about sore throats and stomach 
aches—we're talking about cancer, heart 
disease, tuberculosis, and similar disasters.) 

4. General Telephone is a billion-dollar 
corporation. It is one of the few whose 
revenue and sales in 1959 went over the 
$1 billion mark—and it’s one of the few 
companies in this exclusive group that 
doesn’t provide this kind of protection for its 
employees. 

WANT EQUAL STATUS 

General Telephone employees are as 
healthy as any other large group of em- 
ployees. We are also subject to the same 
ailments as any other group of employees. 
We believe we should have an equal status 
with those other groups in protection against 
both the bankruptcy and heartache that 
go with crippling and killing diseases. 

Our negotiations are also bogged down by 
some ridiculous demands from the company 
for changes in the contract—changes that 
would strike at the very basis of fair labor- 
management relations: grievance procedures, 
seniority, and arbitration. 

We are still negotiating in Santa Monica. 
We believe the company will do the right 
thing for its employees. We cannot believe 
it will continue to refuse our reasonable and 
proper request for major health insurance, 
or that it will continue to insist on turning 
back the clock. 

Our contract expires June 16. We want 
you to know how things are going now. 

Members of the bargaining committee: 
Betty Smith, chairman; Edmond F. Bishop, 
Andrew J. Seventy, Richard F. Trotter. 

The union that serves the entire com- 
munity. 

COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. McGInLeEy (at the request of Mr. 
Brock), for June 1, 1960, on account of 
Official business. 

Mr. Kine of California (at the request 
of Mr. McCormack), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. YaTEs (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Vanik, for 20 minutes, tomorrow, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. ScHERER, for 45 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, for 30 minutes, on 
June 8. 





June 1 


Mr. CiarK (at the request of Mr, 
STRATTON), for 30 minutes, tomorrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoONGREsSrIonaL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WAtTTs. 

Mr. ALGER in two instances. 

Mr. O’NEILL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(At the request of Mr. GLENN, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

(At the request of Mr. STRATTON, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing: ) 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. RoDINO. 





BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on May 31, 
1960, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.113. An act to prohibit the severance 
of service connection which has been in 
effect for 10 or more years, except under 
certain limited conditions; 

H.R. 276. An act to amend section 3011 of 
title 38, United States Code, to establish 
a new effective date for payment of addi- 
tional compensation for dependents; 

H.R. 641. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make uniform the marriage 
date requirements for  service-connected 
death benefits; 

H.R. 1402. An act for the relief of Lean- 
dro Pastor, Jr., and Pedro Pastor; 

H.R. 1463. An act for the relief of Johan 
Karel Christoph Schlichter; 

H.R.1519. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Edward Peter Callas, a 
minor; 

H.R. 3107. An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Nuth; 

H.R. 3253. An act for the relief of Ida Mag- 
yar; 

H.R. 3827. 
Wilczynski; 

H.R. 4763. An act for the relief of Josetta 
A. N. Stanton; 

H.R. 7036. An act for the relief of William 
J. Barbiero; 

H.R. 7502. An act to revise the determina- 
tion of basic pay of certain deceased vet- 
erans in computing dependency and indem- 
nity compensation payable by the Veterans’ 
Administration; 

H.R. 8217. An act for the relief of Orville 
J. Henke; 

H.R. 8238. An act to authorize the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service to 
make a study and report to Congress, from 
the standpoint of the public health, of the 
discharge of substances into the atmosphere 
from the exhausts of motor vehicles; 

H.R. 8798. An act for the relief of Romeo 
Gasparini; 

H.R. 8806. An act for the relief of the 
Philadelphia General Hospital; 

H.R. 9470. An act for the relief of E. W. 
Cornett, Sr., and E. W. Cornett, Jr.; 


An act for the relief of Jan P. 
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H.R. 9752. An act for the relief of K. J. 
McIver; 

H.R.9785. An act to provide for the 
equitable adjustment of the insurance 
status of certain members of the Armed 
rR. 9788. An act to amend section 3104 
of title 38, United States Code, to prohibit 
the furnishing of benefits under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 
to any child on account of the death of 
more than one parent in the same parental 


line; 

H.R.9983. An act to extend for 2 years 
the period for which payments in lieu of 
taxes may be made with respect to certain 
real property transferred by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subsidiar- 
ies to other Government departments; 

H.R. 10703. An act to grant a waiver of 
national service life insurance premiums 
to certain veterans who became totally dis- 
abled in line of duty between the date of 
application and the effective date of their 
insurance; 

H.R. 10898. An act to amend section 315 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
additional compensation for seriously dis- 
abled veterans having four or more chil- 
dren; 

H.R. 10947. An act for the relief of Aladar 
Szoboszlay; 

H.R.11190. An act for the relief of Cora 
V. March; and 

HLR. 11405. An act to provide for the 
treatment of income from discharge of in- 
debtedness of a railroad corporation in a 
receivership proceeding or in a proceeding 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act com- 
menced before January 1, 1960, and for 
other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, June 2, 1960, at 12 oclock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2209. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting (1) 
Proposed supplemental appropriations from 
Federal funds in the amount of $133,807,400 
for various departments and agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government and for 
payments to the District of Columbia; and 
(2) proposed supplemental appropriations 
from District of Columbia funds in the 
amount of $39,703,373 (H. Doc. No. 403); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

2210. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report presenting a study of 
the competitive effects of Defense Produc- 
tion Act programs on the molybdenum in- 
dustry, pursuant to section 708(e) of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2211. A letter from the President of the 

of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend section 
2(b) (5), title III of the District of Columbia 
aiunmen and ee Tax Act of 1947, as 
» an or other purposes”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2212. A letter from the Under Secretary 

of Commerce, transmitting a draft of pro- 
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Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- . 


posed legislation entitled “A bill to change 
the name of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation”; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOYKIN: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H.R. 10644. A bill to 
amend title V of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, in order to remove certain limitations 
on the construction differential subsidy 
under such title; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1715). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6529. A bill to amend 
the act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1766, 
Public Law 85-916), concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land on 
the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation taken by 
the United States; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1716). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4390. A bill for the relief of certain 
persons involved in the negotiation of forged 
or fraudulent Government checks issued at 
Parks Air Force Base, Calif.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1717). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10060. A bill for the relief of certain 
employees and former employees at the 
Naval Weapons Plant in Washington, D.C.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1718). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6456. A bill to amend 
the act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1773, 
Public Law 85-923), concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land on 
the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation taken by 
the United States; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1719). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6498. A bill to amend 
the act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1762, 
Public Law 85-915), concerning payments of 
debts out of compensation for trust land on 
the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation taken 
by the United States; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1720). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Joint Resolution 704. Joint 
resolution to remove copyright restrictions 
upon the musical composition “Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag,” and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1728). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12115. A bill to extend the minimum 
national marketing quota for extra long 
staple cotton to the 1961 crop; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1729). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 2052. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act in regard to the closing fee of 
the trustee and in regard to the fee for the 
filing of a petition; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1730). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, 
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diciary. H.R. 7726. A bill to amend section 
678 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 1078) 
relating to the transmission of petitions, 
notices, orders, and other papers to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in chapter XIII pro- 
ceedings; with amendment (Rept. No. 1731). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 7727. A bill to amend sections 
334, 367, and 369 of the Bankruptcy Act 
(11 U.S.C. 734, 767, 769) and to add a new 
section 355 so as to require claims to be filed 
and to limit the time within which claims 
may be filed in chapter XI (arrangement) 
proceedings to the time prescribed by section 
57n of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 93n); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1732). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Senate Concurrent Resolution 75. 
Concurrent resolution favoring active par- 
ticipation by Federal agencies in the Fifth 
International Congress on High-Speed Pho- 
tography to be held in Washington, D.C., 
in 1960; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1733). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12341. A bill to amend section 8e of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1983, as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for 
the extension of the restrictions on im- 
ported commodities imposed by such sec- 
tion to imported shelled walnuts, dates with 
pits, dates with pits removed, and products 
made principally of dates; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1734). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 11646. A bill to amend the act author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to col- 
lect and publish statistics of the grade and 
staple length of cotton, as amended, by 
defining certain offenses in connection with 
the sampling of cotton for classification and 
providing a penalty provision, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1737). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of California. Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 1422. A bill for the 
relief of Alessandro Maraessa; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1700). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1643. A bill for the relief of 
Francesco Carozza; without amendinent 
(Rept. No. 1701). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 7551. A bill for the relief of 
Hubert O. Beckles; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1702). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Concurrent Resolution 660. Con- 
current resolution relating to the status of 
certain aliens; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1703). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. TOLL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4835. A bill for the relief of Milton S. 
Koblitz; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1704). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. LANB: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7877. A bill for the relief of Vladislav 
Fotich; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1705). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8989. A bill for the relief of Ralph W. 
Anderson: without amendment (Rept. No. 
1706). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9432. A bill for the relief of Maj. Ed- 
mund T. Coppinger; without amendment 
(Rept. 1707). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9958. A bill for the relief of Brooklyn 
Steel Warehouse Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1708). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10431. A bill for the relief of Isami 
Nozuka (also known as Isami Notsuka); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1709). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10793. A bill for the relief of Ray C. 
Thompson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1710). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10801. A bill for the relief of Clark L. 
Simpson; with amendment (Rept. No. 1711). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11188. A bill for the relief of Edward 
S. Anderson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1712). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7854. A bill to provide tax relief to the 
annuity fund of the electrical switchboard 
and panelboard manufacturing industry of 
New York City and the contributors thereto; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1713). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9648. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Fowler: without amendment (Rept. No. 
1714). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 538. Resolution providing 
for sending the bill H.R. 4426, with accom- 
panying papers, to the Court of Claims; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1721). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3536. A bill for the relief of Guadalupe 
Villarreal, Sr. (in behalf of his minor son, 
Guadalupe Villarreal, Jr.); with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1722). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8054. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam Edgar Weaver; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1723). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LINDSAY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8882. A bill for the relief of 
John Calvin Taylor; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1724). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9913. A bill for the relief of Lt. Mat- 
thew A. Wojdak, U.S. Navy (retired); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1725). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TOLL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11165. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 
Reeves; with amendment (Rept. No. 1726). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12350. A bill for the relief of Marion 
John Nagurski; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1727). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. 
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Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3800. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maud 
A. Provoost; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1735). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11322. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Joseph A. Nichols; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1736). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 12457. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to liberalize the income limita- 
tions applicable to the payment of pension 
to veterans of World War I; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 12458. A bill to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12459. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide a 
l-year period during which certain veterans 
may be granted national service life insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL (by request) : 

H.R. 12460. A bill to protect the position of 
the Government under Government-insured 
ship mortgages and to prevent unfair com- 
petition in the carriage of cargo preference 
shipments by certain vessels having Gov- 
ernment-insured ship mortgages; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.R. 12461. A bill to extend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, for 1 year and to au- 
thorize Presidential action during the time 
Congress is not in session if such action is 
in the national interest or is necessary to 
insure an adequate supply of sugar; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 12462. A bill to expand and extend 
the saline water conversion program under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide for accelerated research, develop- 
ment, demonstration, and application of 
practical means for the economical produc- 
tion, from sea or other saline waters, of water 
suitable for agricultural, industrial, munici- 
pal, and other beneficial consumptive uses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 12463. A bill to provide for advance 
consultation with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and with State wildlife agencies be- 
fore the beginning of any Federal program 
involving the use of pesticides or other 
chemicals designed for mass biological con- 
trols; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 12464. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery at or near Fort Hood, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 12465. A bill to provide for a simpler 
method of determining assessments under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 12466. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 12467. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the northeastern 
water and related land resources compact; 
to the Committee on Public Works. : 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 12468. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, the Postal Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 12469. A bill to amend the Interna] 
Revenue Code of 1954 to deny any deduction 
for advertising which is not designed to pro- 
mote the sale of goods or services; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.J. Res. 723. Joint resolution extending 
an invitation to the Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale to hold the 1962 
world sport parachuting championships at 
Orange, Mass.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.J. Res. 724. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a National 
monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Con. Res. 697. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tariff 
reductions in the forthcoming tariff nego- 
tiations under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. Res. 545. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of “United States Defense Policies 
in 1958’’ as a House document; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills, and resolution were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 12470. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
Purvis C. Vickers, Rcovert I. Vickers, Joe. M. 
Vickers, a copartnership doing business as 
Vickers Bros.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 12471. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Lucien B. Clark, 02051623, MSC U.S. Army; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARGIS: 

H.R. 12472. A bill for the relief of John 
M. Roberson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H.R. 12473. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Maria Barrio (also known as Jose Marie 
Bario Bruzos); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 12474. A bill for the relief of Kry- 
styna Synowiecki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 12475. A bill for the relief of Claude 
L. Wimberly; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 12476. A bill for the relief of John 
H. Esterline; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 12477. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to cause the 
vessel Eugene II, owned by J. C. Strout, of 
Milbridge, Maine, to be documented as 4 
vessel of the United States with full coast- 
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wise privileges; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

HR. 12478. A bill for the relief of the 
family of Nicholas Ardine; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12479. A bill for the relief of Edward 
and Betty Daror; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKEI: 

H.R. 12480. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Selvaggi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 12481. A bill for the relief of Jordan 

Tomicic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. WEIS: 

H.R. 12482. A bill to exempt from taxation 

certain property of the American Association 
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of University Women, Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc., in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXJ, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


480. By Mr. KOWALSKI: Resolution of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Department of Connecticut protest- 
ing the reduction in force of contact division 
personnel on the grounds that service to 
veterans, their dependents, widows and 
orphans would adversely affect their welfare 
because of such reduction; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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481. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Joseph 
J. Cooley, city clerk, Buffalo, N.Y., requesting 
funds for the construction of a new post 
office building in the city of Buffalo; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

482. Also, petition of John M. Fernandez, 
convention chairman, Maui County Demo- 
cratic Party, Makawao, Maui, Hawaii, re- 
questing passage of legislation before the 
Congress that would provide medical and 
hospital care for veterans under certain con- 
ditions; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

483. Also, petition of M. E. Chapman, pres- 
ident, Restoration of our American Republic, 
Shreveport, La., relative to two resolutions 
adopted by this organization, relating to sub- 
versive activity in the United States, and 
relating to the United Nations, respectively; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


GOP Thinks in Terms of 1860—Not 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1960 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
sert an article authored by the Honor- 
able Jonn W. McCormack, which ap- 
peared in the Tribune publications in 
Massachusetts as well as numerous other 
newspapers throughout the Nation. 

Joun McCormack is one of the greatest 
of the great leaders in the Democratic 
Party. He has served the Nation, its 
people, and his party with remarkable 
ability through the years. He speaks 
with the authority gained from his vast 
experience and from his vigorous leader- 
ship under our two outstanding Demo- 
cratic Presidents, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman. I commend the fol- 
lowing to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House: 

GOP THINKS IN TERMS OF 1860—NoT 1960 
(By JoHN W. McCormack, National House 
majority leader) 

With a united Democratic Party, and with 
the issues that now exist, the situation looks 
very optimistic for the election of a Demo- 
cratic President and the continuance of a 
Democratic National House and Senate. 

Seldom, if ever, has there been such an 
abundance of issues previous to a presiden- 
tial campaign as there are now in evidence. 

As we analyze the events which will lead 
into the issues of the forthcoming presiden- 
tial campaign, we find that they have com- 
bined in the present administration that 
produced a faltering, uncertain government, 
both foreign and domestic. On the interna- 
tional level, we are threatened by loss of 
leadership in the world. 

On the homefront, numerous unmet needs 
and unsolved problems have been accumu- 
lating. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
permitted these critical problems to develop. 
They do not want to admit they even exist. 

Instead, they substitute slogans and 
Phrases for policy and action. 


The issue of foreign policy, as directed by 
the Eisenhower-Nixon administration, will 
be of paramount importance. Our foreign 
policy, influenced by the old guard element 
of the GOP, has resulted in: 

Nations friendly to us turning to a policy 
of neutralism, and this is not for our best 
interests. 

Facts will be advanced that will show that 
the present administration has conceded to 
the Soviets in the field of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles a superiority over us of 
three toone. This is a calculated risk which 
is not healthy. 

In the field of outer space, particularly in 
propulsion power satellites, we are from 4 to 
5 years behind the Soviet Union. 

The Republican policy in this field is to 
“catch up.” The Democratic policy is to “go 
ahead.” If it is going to take us 4 or 5 years 
to catch up with the Soviet Union now, 
where will they be by that time? 

At the present time, we have no defense 
at all against intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. The one partial defense we could de- 
velop—the Nike-Zeus—has been scrapped by 
the administration. 

The Democratic Congress, for the present 
fiscal year, appropriated $137 million addi- 
tional for the development of this defense of 
America, and the administration has refused 
to spend one penny—freezing the entire 
amount. 

On the domestic level, it is very apparent 
that the Republican old guard on the con- 
gressional level is completely in control of 
the Republican Party. 

They think in terms of 1860, not 1960. 

They have no appreciation of the fact that 
the space age is here with the great tech- 
nological revolution that is under way. 

Further evidence of the old guard influ- 
ence is shown by the strenuous GOP oppo- 
sition to legislation for the hospitalization of 
the aged, the housing legislation, the in- 
crease in hourly minimum wage, to extend 
the coverage of the minimum wage, to extend 
the standards of unemployment compensa- 
tion law, and their vigorous opposition to 
water pollution control, just to mention a 
few measures the Democratic Congress has 
sponsored and the old guard has opposed. 

As I view the next 4 years, they will be 
the most important era in the history of 
our Nation. The next 4 years call for not 
only leadership of great ability, but with 
vision and with courage. 

There is no hope of that leadership from 
the Republican old guard, and the Repub- 
lican candidate for President, if elected, 
would be a prisoner of the Republican old 
guard. 


Results of the Annual Questionnaire 
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HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, each 
year I send questionnaires to the voters 
of my district because the answers are 
of value to me, the Representative on 
whom these voters depend. The an- 
swers to this year’s questionnaire indi- 
cate to me that there is a greater interest 
among the people of the second district 
in national and world affairs than ever 
before. 

Although the returns have been excel- 
lent in past years, the return this year 
exceeded my expectations and this is 
gratifying to me. I mailed 92,700 ques- 
tionnaires this year and received a re- 
turn of 12 percent. 

The returned questionnaires have been 
grouped into six categories, which are 
self-explanatory. They include labor, 
white collar, farmer, professional, busi- 
ness, and miscellaneous. ‘The last cate- 
gory included unsigned questionnaires, 
housewives, retired persons, students 
and others who could not be classified 
easily in one of the other groups. 

Mr. Speaker, the substantial thought 
given to the issues and problems covered 
by the questionnaire is encouraging. 
About 40 percent of those who answered 
took the time and the trouble to com- 
ment in detail on these matters, and 
these comments help me to determine 
how I should represent my district. I 
regret that time simply did not permit 
a detailed reply to these people for I 
should like to have done so. 

I am sure the Members of Congress 
will be interested in the outcome of my 
questionnaire, so under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
detailed results. The figures I use here 
represent percentages, not the number 
of persons who answered a particular 
question. 
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1. In order of their importance to you, number the six most important issues today. 
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8. Do you favor repeal of the 22d amena- 
ment which limits the President to two 
terms? 





Profes- | Business| Miscel- 
sional 


collar laneous 
OO, ee ee ee Yes No 

EE 48 31 33 26 38 36 36 es 
a menmmeatenenninesl 17 22 17 21 17 19 ee - a cnc nace 27 73 
SEGRE re 12 20 23 14 25 20 7 FRI ico ccc 23 7 
NI aliciccianincerentnetaeieed 4 5 4 16 2 5 © I casrtenttpiinamnecceen al 2 8 
EE aE 3 7 2 11 5 4 D:, TINIE ee case a 24 6 
a alin ccisttaeiectigeanet niet 3 4 4 3 3 2 s. _. se eee ee 22 78 
EE a coc cadanmaginenaeee! 3 1 3 1 1 4 BS Piipeemareeti ie as 27 73 
I La hibictokntenninniannsnken 3 2 1 3 1 3 © Ml icccitnnaitabeneingaemisaniion 27 2 
M issile 0 a a Racer : : 1 . 1 2 1 1 . 

I nn, in cienepinnntiiinctane en 1 1 1 1 1 GE 5 
Farm i attsietenptintininntiniitiaenetl 1 1 8 1 1 2 1 9. Should the Federal Government pro- 
See Sw Seta 1 1 (1) 1 () () () vide funds for (A) school construction, (B) 
PE GN ons w cease () () 1 ) 1 @) @) teachers’ salaries? 
Space exploration 1 1 @) () 1 1 () 
ENE iitttnnepemnncsecenewreeeneennbas 1 3 : 3 2 2 ————— eee 








1 Less than 1 percent. 


2. The President has estimated a surplus 
for fiscal 1961. Should we: (A) Spend it, 
(B) reduce taxes, (C) reduce the national 
debt. 





A B Cc 
ES § 32 60 
White collar_._-.- 6 24 70 
detainee 5 20 75 
Professional. - .. -- & 19 73 
7 ee 4 27 69 
Miscellaneous. ._- 7 26 67 
Sse citnnakenens 7 26 67 





3. Liberalization of social security will re- 
quire increases in individual and employer 
contributions. Under such circumstances do 
you prefer: (A) No change in the low, (B) 
surgical and hospital care for beneficiaries, 
(C) higher ceiling on allowable earnings? 


A B Cc 
i aa 23 44 33 
White collar____-- 36 28 36 
ON soho) 35 38 27 
Professional _.__.- 35 23 42 
Business___....--- 39 26 35 
Miscellaneous. --- 22 51 27 
CS So 29 39 32 





4. Do you favor a series of summit con- 
ferences such as the one scheduled for Paris 
this spring? 


Yes No 

a atc 74 26 
I Se Sad 88 12 
ele 7 22 
I i se eceenitiaeliii 85 15 

IED iting ogi eicenpe-ecaraebeteaetaciens 7 27 
INI jae ciccmncnuamines. 81 19 
thei niednaa tiie en waiapitigiiond 79 21 


5. Do you favor continuation by the 
United States of its mutual security program 
of military and economic aid to countries 
outside the Soviet bloc? 





Yes No 
ad 68 32 
os wcbis cn seccdennkae 78 22 
RA oo. i 8 es 73 27 
| eae 87 13 
nS cea 72 28 
0 GES ee 71 29 
liar rains heise h tonivitiaeacessibs 73 27 





6. Do you favor recognition of Red China? 








Yes No 

icici Niacihetiecting tl csentishisteiivinntocinn 26 74 
a 7 73 
OE DE Wiadinnnbabcuedecdgaounte 18 2 
IE nt hin bak kecetenustec. 30 70 
| 24 76 
ce 25 75 
25 75 





7. Do you favor: (A) An increase in min- —— a 
imum wages from $1 to $1.25 an hour, (B) Farmer Pee eS 
extension of minimum wages to cover more a 
workers who are exempt now? M iscellaneous.—__---- 





10. Do you favor so-called wilderness leg- 
islation now pending before Congress? 














Yes No 

- = aaa ee ec ece weaceaered 47 53 
66 34 White collar___......-.------------ 48 52 

SE Et Benicio uci acanie iio’ 27 73 
71 29 ‘ 
68 32 ee 55 45 
80 20 SRIMION 5 open nace ckeasecnesnece= 38 62 
78 22 eet 43 57 

Se sateen cote cneceedesl ed 44 56 





11. In November 1960, whom would you like to see elected (A) President, (B) Vice President? 











A 
Labor White | Farmer | Profes- | Business| Miscel- All 
collar sional ous 
I i insistence 5 1 3 1 1 2 2 
ao enna aden ecicaiinlbieaen 12 8 3 5 7 & 8 
iced yavanna nite abana ‘2 3 1 1 (1) 1 1 
A at adarintnms ail waeithindaitinta inate 44 60 67 62 71 63 59 
pS Ee ee eet 8 11 10 10 8 7 y 
tons chascdicccnsenientina maaan 7 6 3 10 2 5 6 
ee 3 1 1 () (1) 2 1 
SIP 5B inter ccenititnecemeciscncanectina 10 3 3 4 5 6 5 
UN is Reastecliicactsicshienncninactichcnivsisiiiees 5 4 4 $ 4 3 4 
OIE tenisinnindndcmnininenibhtnndicimnadoi 4 3 5 3 2 3 4 
1 Less than 1 percent. B 
Labor White Farmer | Profes- | Business| Miscel- All 
collar sional laneous 

I 2S scans adsccgperitheiseealsuenesneditaianabidia 5 7 3 7 3 5 5 

ee Sia ny asa ena 8 9g 7 11 14 13 10 
SO SS 17 26 29 28 33 22 24 
Fe BI sci ienienis ocietibitiinsin cskaanneonninitastl 35 21 13 17 ll 23 23 
SN la a 27 30 34 29 32 30 30 
I ee a eee 8 7 14 8 7 7 8 





my district are solidly bound in their 
feelings toward what is good for the 
Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, the results show that the 
people of my district are concerned with 
national defense. The fact that peace 
ranked next in importance is an indica- 
tion they believe that a strong defense 
will prevent an atomic or conventional 
war. I find that the fact inflation 
ranked third and the budget was among 
the top six issues indicate that the people 
support the President’s efforts in this 
direction. They want a balanced budget, 
and if there is a surplus they want the 
national debt reduced. 

I am pleased to note there is no dis- 
sension between the six categories. Sub- 





Salute to Italy 
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HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1960 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on June 


2 we commemorate the 14th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Italian 


stantially the majority of each group 
expressed the same viewpoint toward all 
major issues. 


This means the people of 
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Republic. I should like to take this occa- 
sion to salute the determination and in- 
dustry of the Italian people, who, in 14 
years, have achieved democracy, eco- 
nomie progress, and _ international 
status. 

On June 2, 1946—a short 14 years 
ago—Italy faced almost insurmountable 
obstacles. World War II had wreaked 
havoc and destruction over most of the 
country. And 20 years of totalitarian 
dictatorship had left its mark upon 
Italian freedom. Widespread economic 
reconstruction was necessary, and the 
foundations of a new political system 
had to be constructed over the ruins of 
fascism. Both economic and political 
wounds had to be healed if Italy was to 
achieve economic recovery and partner- 
ship status in the free world. 

The people of Italy, under able and 
inspired leadership, attacked both prob- 
lems frontally and with vigor and de- 
termination. Rejecting attacks from 
both the right and the left, Italy estab- 
lished a democratic Republic through or- 
derly democratic processes. She stands 
today as a bulwark of democracy, and an 
integral part of the free world in the 
fight against Communist tyranny. 

Progress on the economic front has 
been no less inspiring. A broad plan of 
development, the 10-year Vanoni plan, 
which aims at a 5-percent increase in 
the gross national product by 1964, is 
currently in progress. As part of this 
program, capital investment is being in- 
creased, unemployment problems are 
being tackled, and foreign trade is being 
expanded. By efficient use of the gener- 
ous aid provided by the United States, 
some progress has even been made in 
the development of the less prosperous 
areas, particularly in southern Italy. 
With sheer force of determination and 
effort the Italian people have managed 
to repair the ravages of war and rebuild 
their country. 

Needless to say, much yet remains to 
be accomplished. Complicating Italy’s 
economic problems today is the steady 
influx of refugees who are forced to leave 
Tunisia and must seek refuge in Italy. 
Over 10,000 refugees have already been 
admitted, and they continue to arrive at 
the rate of 200 per week. Although the 
Italian Government is doing its best to 
care for them, the task of absorbing this 
large number of expellees is an over- 
whelming one for an already overbur- 
dened economy. I am hopeful that we 
can relieve this situation somewhat by 
admitting some of the refugees to this 
country. I have introduced legislation 
to accomplish this. 

Italy’s progress cannot only be meas- 
ured by her internal success, but must 
take into account also her significant 
Participation in world affairs. As one 
of the “European Six,” Italy is a part of 
the European Common Market, Eura- 
tom, and the Coal and Steel Community, 
and thereby contributes to the joint ef- 
fort to achieve common goals through 
cooperation and unity. And recognition 
of Italy as a leader in the free world is 
most clearly acknowledged in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, where 
Italy is a vital and indispensable 
Partner, 
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It is important, on this 14th anniver- 
sary of the Republic, to pause and re- 
member just how much Italy has 
achieved in the short span of years since 
World War II. Today let us salute the 
Republic of Italy—a stanch defender 
of democracy and a leader in the free 
world. 





Minority Views on Compulscry Old-Age 
Annuities Expressed in 74th Congress 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
very beginning of the program for old- 
age and survivors insurance, warnings 
have been sounded that such a program 
is of dubious constitutionality and that 
the basis upon which the program was 
planned was unsound. It may be weil 
for us to review some of these early 
warnings, the logic of which have never 
been disputed, merely ignored. Under 
permission to extend my remarks, I call 
your attention to the following statement 
by minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee to the first report on 
social security. This statement is taken 
from House Report No. 615 of the 74th 
Congress, lst session, on the social se- 
curity bill: 

CoMPULSORY OLD-AGE ANNUITIES 

The bill is separated into several titles. 
Title II provides for compulsory old-age 
annuities, and title VIII provides the method 
by which the money is to be raised to meet 
the expense thereof. 

The two titles are interdependent, and 
neither is of any consequence without the 
other. Neither of them has relation to any 
other substantive title of the bill. Neither 
is constitutional. Therein lies one of the 
reasons for our opposition to them. 

The Federal Government has no power to 
impose this system upon private industry. 

The best legal talent that the Attorney 
General’s office and the brain trust could 
marshal has for weeks applied itself to the 
task of trying to bring these titles within 
constitutional limitations. Their best effort 
is only a plain circumvention. They have 


separated the proposition into two titles. 


This separation is a separation in words 
only. There is no separation in spirit or in- 
tent. These two titles must stand or fall 
together. 

The learned brief submitted by the Attor- 
ney General’s office contains in its summa- 
tion the following, weak, apologetic lan- 
guage: 

“There may also be taken into considera- 
tion the strong presumption which exists 
in favor of the constitutionality of an act 
of the Congress, in the light of which and of 
the foregoing discussion, it is reasonably 
safe to assume that the social security bill, 
if enacted into law, will probably be upheld 
as constitutional.” 

We also oppose these two titles because 
they would not in any way contribute to the 
relief of present economic conditions, and 
might in fact retard economic recovery. 

The original bill contained a title provid- 
ing for voluntary annuities. This was an- 
other attempt to place the Government in 
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competition with private business. Under 
fire, this title has been omitted. It was 
closely akin to title II. In fact, it had one 
virtue that title II does not possess in that 
it was voluntary while title II is compulsory. 
These titles impose a crushing burden upon 
industry and upon labor. They establish a 
bureaucracy in the field of insurance in 
competition with private business. 

The minority membership of the Ways 
and Means Committee have at no time of- 
fered any political or partisan opposition to 
the progress of this measure, but on the 
contrary have labored faithfully in an effort 
to produce a measure that would be con- 
stitutional and that would inure to the 
general welfare of all the people. 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 
Isaac BACHARACH. 
FRANK CROWTHER. 
HaROLD KNUTSON. 
DANIEL A. REED. 
Roy O. Wooprvurr. 
THomas A. JENKINS. 





Tunisia’s Day of Independence 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with Tunisia’s Day of Inde- 
pendence, I wish to salute the President 
of the Republic of Tunisia, Mr. Habib 
Bourguiba, His Excellency, the Ambas- 
sador of Tunisia, Mr. Mongi Slim, and 
all of their fellow countrymen. 

This young nation, derived of an 
ancient civilization, would certainly as- 
tound the most keen observer of its 
myriad achievements, from the view- 
point of her own history and of that of 
humanity in general. Dating as far 
back as from the middle of the fifth 
century B.C., Carthage became from her 
foundation, a metropolis of civilization 
and exceptional economic expansion. 
Tunisia has given to the world, in addi- 
tion to architectural progress, a vast 
culture of Greco-Latin humanities, mu- 
nicipal organization and the develop- 
ment of literature and the arts. Her 
heritage is indeed a cradle of a brilliant 
civilization, as seen by the vestiges to 
be viewed in the museums of Carthage 
and Bardo, the ruin of the majestic tem- 
ples, amphitheaters, thermal establish- 
ments and gymnasiums, in sites which at 
one time witnessed the refined way of 
life of that period. 

Following the conquest and destruc- 
tion of Carthage, Rome ruled the coun- 
try under Emperor Caligula’s jurisdic- 
tion. Years later, the Arab, Moslem, 
and Spanish influences entered the 
country. Torn and crippled by her ever- 
changing succession of rulers, the 
French Republic then took advantage of 
Tunisia’s misfortune and of the lack of 
authority of its rulers and occupied the 
country in 1881 under the treaty of Ksar 
Said. 

Tunisia’s long and persistent struggle 
for freedom, however, was not to con- 
tinue unrewarded. A nationalist move- 
ment began 20 years later, inspired by 
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the impact of a foreign occupation, and 
Tunisia’s laborious fight for freedom 
ended when, in 1957, the Deputies of 
the Tunisian Nation and members of the 
National Constituent Assembly, “in the 
name of the people” and “for the edifi- 
cation of a democratic regime” declared 
the abolition of the monarchy and pro- 
claimed Tunisia a Republican State, 
entrusting to Mr. Habib Bourguiba, 
President of the Council, the duty of 
“President of the Tunisian Republic.” 

The few years have already seen the 
flourishing achievements since President 
Habib Bourguiba’s election. Indeed 
with him at its head, Tunisia will see the 
fulfillment of its dreams for it is in him 
whom the people see the symbol of their 
liberation from French protectorate and 
the artisan of their future. 

. Again, on this, their day of inde- 
pendence, I wish to extend my sincerest 
best wishes to all the people of this 
young and expanding nation. 





In the American Tradition—America, 


Still the Land of Opportunity 
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HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
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Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege today to commend and offer 
congratulations to one of Kentucky’s 
and, indeed, America’s outstanding citi- 
zens. I refer, Mr. Speaker, to a man 
who has become a living testimony of 
what a man can do with his life in 
America. 

This man, Mr. Speaker, is Garvice D. 
Kincaid, of Lexington. He is one of the 
eight winners of the 14th annual 
Horatio Alger Awards of the American 
Schools and Colleges Association. These 
awards are annually conferred upon out- 
standing citizens who, in the rags-to- 
riches tradition of the fictional char- 
acters of Horatio Alger, have achieved 
outstanding successes from modest be- 
ginnings. By their lives, as the award 
notation reads, these men demonstrate 
and enhance, “the American tradition of 
overcoming obstacles to achieve success 
through diligence, industry, and per- 
serverance.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp the following brief remarks about 
this great American and fellow Kentuck- 
ian. 

Mr. Kincaid has this month been 
singled out from 2,000 Americans with 
outstanding careers to take home one of 
the coveted 1960 Horatio Alger Awards 
presented to America’s leaders during 
its 14th annual ceremony in New York 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

A self-made man from humble be- 
ginnings in Tallega, Ky., this business 
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giant heads a $200 million empire of 
finance and insurance companies, 16 
banks, real estate companies, hotels, of- 
fice buildings, newspaper, and radio sta- 
tions. 

He started out by selling newspapers 
and doing odd jobs. He knew early the 
importance of an education. He at- 
tended Eastern State College in Rich- 
mond; he then put himself through law 
school at the University of Kentucky. 
How Garvice Kincaid managed to pay 
his own way foreshadowed the financial 
brilliance that soon characterized his 
life. He borrowed $1,500 to make a 
down payment on three small houses to 
be sold at auction. Then he sold them 
at a profit and thus financed his law- 
school tuition. 

Today, Mr. Kincaid controls more than 
150 corporations. The story of his fi- 
nancial successes literally reads like one 
of the Horatio Alger-type legends that 
characterize Americans in real life who 
have his kind of drive. 

In his second year at law school, Mr. 
Kincaid passed the Kentucky bar 
though he went on to complete his full 
course. Following law school, he prac- 
ticed law in Lexington and “dabbled” in 
real estate; with profits made he began 
to expand his interests, bought a small 
finance company, and later acquired 
control of a bank. 

During the past 20 years, with a midas 
touch, Mr. Kincaid has blazed a legend- 
ary financial trail. Associates say he 
seems to have an intuitional genius in 
figuring the growth potentialities of 
every business he purchases and as far 
as anyone can recall, he has never lost a 
cent on any of his transactions. 

It is not just as a financial genius that 
this father of twin daughters, attending 
Stephens College in Columbia, Mo., is 
noteworthy. Philanthrophy, though he 
has not taken credit for a lot of it, has 
been a part of his way of living. True 
to the spirit of give and take that is a 
part of the American way, Mr. Kincaid 
has been the backbone of many of the 
Big Brother organizations that give di- 
rect and needful aid to many under- 
privileged children. The Kincaid cor- 
porations contribute $50,000 each year 
to the Boys Club of Lexington. A con- 
tribution of $100,000 was signed over by 
him to the YMCA. He has donated 
$25,000 toward construction of a rehabil- 
itation home for delinquent boys. In 
addition, he annually underwrites 12 
scholarships to the University of Ken- 
tucky. When Tallega needed a new 
church they found that Mr. Kincaid had 
donated 10 acres of land to them for this 
purpose. Then he donated the lumber 
for the building. All in all, Kincaid’s 
charitable donations total about $200,000 
each year. 

When presented the Horatio Alger 
Award, Mr. Kincaid in a short speech 
said: 

I feel that all of us should be ever mindful 
to watch what is going on not only in our 
country but in the countries around us— 
that this way of life that makes opportunities 
like this possible, shall not perish from the 
earth. 
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Minority Views on the Compulsory Social 
Insurance System—81st Congress 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
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Wednesday, June 1, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Ina further study of the 
history of the social security program, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members some of the thinking con- 
tained in the minority views to H.R. 6000, 
a bill passed by the 81st Congress, in- 
creasing benefits and expanding cover- 
age. I would like to point out again that 
a conscientious minority has constantly 
warned against the unsoundness of a 
political system of providing security for 
our older citizens. The following views 
were expressed by the minority in Report 
No. 1300, 1st session, 81st Congress in the 
report on Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1949: 

THE Computsory SocraL INSURANCE System 

The provisions we oppose will increase the 
cost of this system at its maturity by approx- 
imately $3,500 million a year and this amount 
when added to the huge and pyramiding cost 
of the other features of the program may 
well mean the difference between the suc- 
cess or breakdown of the system. 

In our opinion, the purpose of compulsory 
social insurance is to provide a basic floor of 
economic protection for the individual and 
his family and in so doing to encourage and 
stimulate voluntary savings through per- 
sonal initiative and ambition. It should not 
invade the field historically belonging to the 
individual. 

We believe that such a form of compulsory 
social insurance which unnecessarily takes 
from the individual funds which he would 
invest or otherwise use for building his own 
security is incompatible with our free- 
enterprise system. Accordingly, we do not 
conceive it to be a proper function or re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
either to compensate individuals for all types 
of losses in earning capacity or to provide 
a scale of benefits which pay substantially 
higher amounts to those with higher income. 

We believe further that if this vast pro- 
gram is to fulfill its social objectives, the 
most important factor is to restrict the 
burden of its pyramiding cost within an 
amount which the economy can bear. This 
is so because in the final analysis the basis 
of all security is a productive economy and 
the burden in any one year of the mounting 
cost of this program will have, in the main, 
to be paid for out of the production of the 
goods and services which the system seeks 
to distribute. In 20 years the payroll tax 
provided for in this bill will be 6.5 percent or 
a dollar cost based on present wage levels 
of over $8 billion a year in this one program 
alone. If this burden becomes too great, the 
system may well be repudiated by future 
generations, and if benefit payments are car- 
ried to extreme, the inevitable result of the 
companion tax burden will be a stifling of 
the incentive and ambition to produce. 

Daniel A. Reed, Roy O. Woodruff, 
Thomas A. Jenkins, Richard M. Simp- 
son, Robert W. Kean, Carl T. Curtis, 
Noah M. Mason, Thomas E. Martin, 
Hal Holmes, John W. Byrnes. 
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SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, God, as we bow in rev- 
erence, we are conscious that all man- 
kind are Thy children. The necessities 
of our common life on this shrinking 
sphere which is our home are driving us 
from self-contained complacency to a 
vivid sense of partnership with Thy oth- 
er children everywhere, whose future we 
share. 

In the stern school of discipline, Thou 
art teaching us that our selfish spite 
fences shut out more than they shut in, 
and that upon the East and the West 
and the North and the South is the com- 
pulsion that the best in all lands be 
shared as good neighbors. 

Keep us, we beseech Thee, from the 
seat of the scornful, where sit those of 
whom the Holy Book declares, “They 
speak peace with their neighbors, but 
mischief is in their hearts.” 

May our own attitudes contribute to 
the warmth of the climate of friendship 
which will yet color every landscape with 
its magic charm, and at last spread its 
divine tints across all the areas of human 
life. 

In the name of our Elder Brother, we 
ask it. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
— June 1, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 1, 1960, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 2130) to 
authorize a payment to the Government 
of Japan. 





REPORT ON OPERATIONS UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL EX- 
CHANGE AND TRADE FAIR PAR- 
TICIPATION ACT OF 1956—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

Senate the following message from the 

President of the United States, which, 

with the accompanying report, was re- 

os to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
ations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 9 of Public Law 860 of the 84th 
Congress, I transmit herewith for the 
information of the Congress the seventh 
CVI——732 
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semiannual report of operations under 
the International Cultural Exchange 
and Trade Fair Participation Act of 
1958. 
DwIicHT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE Howse, June 2, 1960. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1892) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Nor- 
man project, Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 12063) to 
authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to plan, construct, 
operate, and maintain a sanitary sewer 
to connect the Dulles International Air- 
port with the District of Columbia sys- 
tem, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12063) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to plan, construct, operate, and main- 
tain a sanitary sewer to connect the 
Dulles International Airport with the 
District of Columbia system, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
committees and subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today: 

The Civil Service Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

The Committee on Finance. 

The Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports were 
submitted: 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota, from the 
Committee on Armed Services: 

William H. Junghans, Jr., and sundry 
other officers, for permanent appointment in 
the Marine Corps. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with an understanding 
and reservations: 

Executive C, 86th Congress, 2d session, an 
international convention for the prevention 
of pollution of the sea by oil, 1954, signed at 
London on May 12, 1954, in behalf of certain 
states, but not the United States (Ex. Rept. 
No. 6). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nomination on the ° 
Executive Calendar. 





ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Loren Keith Olson, of Maryland, 
to be a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring June 30, 1962. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





REPEAL OF PASSENGER TRANSPOR- 
TATION TAX—RESOLUTION — 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD a resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of 
Queens, city of New York, relating to the 
repeal of the passenger transportation 
tax. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION REQUESTING REPEAL OF PASSENGER 
TRANSPORTATION TAX 

Whereas in 1941 and 1942, as a wartime ex- 
pediency, the Congress of the United States 
levied excise taxes upon the transportation 
of persons and property; and 

Whereas the principal purpose for levying 
the tax upon the transportation of persons 
was to discourage unnecessary wartime 
travel; and 

Whereas the excise taxes upon the trans- 
portation of property and the excise tax 
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upon the transportation of persons travel- 
ing to and from foreign countries have been 
repealed; and 

Whereas today, 15 years after the cessation 
of hostilities, the 10 percent wartime tax 
upon the domestic transportation of per- 
sons is still in effect; and 

Whereas the tax upon domestic transpor- 
tation of persons continues to discourage 
travel within the United States notwith- 
standing the fact that all forms of common 
carrier transportation have excess passenger 
carrying capacity; and 

Whereas the tax is levied only upon trans- 
portation of domestic passengers, it unfairly 
encourages vacation and tourist travel to 
foreign countries rather than U.S. resort 
areas; and 

Whereas the transportation tax discrimi- 
nates against US. domestic airlines since a 
person traveling from the west coast to 
Europe or from the east coast to the Orient 
via polar nonstop routings pays no trans- 
portation tax but would be required to pay 
the tax upon the coast-to-coast segment of 
the trip if he chose to use a domestic airline 
to New York or California and then change 
to a foreign flag or U.S. international carrier; 
and 

Whereas the transportation tax unfairly 
discriminates against those persons who can- 
not afford a private automobile and must 
depend upon common carrier transportation 
for their necessary travel needs; and 

Whereas the sole justification for continu- 
ance of the transportation levy is the Federal 
Government’s supposed need of the revenues 
from tax—revenues which constitute an 
extremely small proportion of the national 
budget; and 

Whereas Members of Congress predict that 
repeal of the transportation tax would in- 
crease the Federal Government’s income tax 
receipts from private users of common carrier 
transportation by eliminating deduction of 
transportation tax paid from income, increase 
income taxes from the common carrier in- 
dustry, and increase the income and other 
excise tax receipts from other business and 
industries stimulated by increased travel to 
the point there would be little or no net loss 
in revenue to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
voted in 1958 and 1959 to repeal the tax upon 
the transportation of persons; and 

Whereas both of the Federal regulatory 
agencies established by Congress to exercise 
jurisdiction over transportation matters, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, have recommended 
that the tax upon the transportation of 
persons be repealed; and 

Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States legislation 
which would repeal the tax on transportation 
of persons: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Borough of Queens, representing ap- 
proximately 1,600 individuals, firms, and cor- 
porations engaged in the community and 
business life of the borough of Queens area, 
does hereby petition and respectfully urge 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
into law such legislation as will repeal the 
wartime excise tax upon the transportation 
of persons. 





RESOLUTIONS OF CENTRAL NEW 
YORK PATENT LAW ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp two resolutions adopted by 
the Central New York Patent Law Asso- 
ciation, relating to rights under inven- 
tions arising from research conducted 
under projects financed by the United 
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States, and modification of the act es- 
tablishing the National Aeronautics and 


Space Agency. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF CENTRAL NEw YORK PATENT 
Law ASSOCIATION 


Whereas Senator O’MaHONEY on March 10, 
1960, introduced S, 3156 defining rights un- 
der inventions arising from research con- 
ducted under projects financed by the United 
States; and 

Whereas S. 3156 in effect provides that the 
Government, rather than private contractors, 
will in most situations hold title to patents 
on inventions derived from such research; 
and 

Whereas it is believed that the passage of 
S. 3156 is against the best interests of a free 
enterprise system of business for at least 
the following briefly stated reasons: 

1. Inventions constitute the lubricant for 
our industrial machine. Nationalization of 
technology and the inventions that are re- 
sponsible for advances in technology, is a 
fast road to a nationalized industry in a 
nationalized state. 

2. Government title to patents derived 
from basic research can lead to the cur- 
tailment of healthy competition in industry 
and the stifling of inventive activity by 
industry. 

8. The provisions of S. 3156 are cumber- 
some and impractical. At best there is only 
a token promise that title to patents will 
reside in the private contractor. The oper- 
ation of this proposed resolution will effec- 
tively result in title remaining in the Gov- 
ernment if a contract is to be entered into 
without costly delays. 

4. The present practice of granting a non- 
exclusive license to the Government is 
wholly satisfactory, fully protects the Gov- 
ernment and the public: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Central New York Pat- 
ent Law Association is opposed to the pas- 
sage of S. 3156 and that its opposition be 
made known to those directly charged with 
acting upon the bill as well as other parties 
concerned therewith. 





Whereas the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics is considering modification 
of the act establishing the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency by H.R. 9675 to 
improve its effectiveness; and 

Whereas one portion of such bill liberal- 
izes the patent provisions relating to in- 
ventions made by contractors of such 
Agency; and 

Whereas the Central New York Patent Law 
Association favors the passage of such bill 
for at least the following reasons: 

1. The bill, by leaving title with the con- 
tractor who makes the invention, stimulates 
the making of inventions and the searching 
for new applications of knowledge. 

2. It encourages disclosure of new tech- 
nology by the issuance of patents and tends 
to discourage secrecy. 

3. It provides the Government all the 
rights it needs—namely, free use of the 
invention through the world for any govern- 
mental purposes, as well as granting dis- 
cretionary powers to the NASA Administra- 
tor to bestow grants of patent title to con- 
tractors. 

4. It encourages the investment of pri- 
vate capital to finance commercial applica- 
tion of the inventions: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Central New York Pat- 
ent Law Association supports the passage of 
H.R. 9675 and its support be made known 
to those directly charged with acting upon 
the bill as well as other parties concerned 
therewith. 


June 2 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 5738. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to transfer to the Wauke- 
gan Port District the commitment of the city 
of Waukegan, IIll., to maintain a public wharf 
in Waukegan Harbor on land conveyed to 
the city in 1914, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1498); 

H.R. 8024. An act to amend the act of May 
9, 1876, to permit certain streets in San 
Francisco, Calif., within the area known as 
the San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts, to be 
used for park and other purposes (Rept. No. 
1499); and 

H.R. 8713. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey certain real es- 
tate to the Oxnard Harbor District, Port 
Hueneme, Calif.. and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1500). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S.3618. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to provide 





that the transportation of bulk commodities 


by railroad shall be exempt from regulation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 3619. A bill to make permanent law the 
provisions of section 408 of the National 
Housing Act regulating savings and loan 
holding companies; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3620. A bill to permit the coverage under 
Social Security of certain policemen and 
policewomen in the city of Hammond, La.; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3621. A bill to authorize the burial of 
the remains of Matthew A. Henson in the 
Arlington National Cemetery, Va.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S.J. Res. 200. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale to hold the 1962 world sport 
parachuting championships at Orange, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S.J. Res. 201. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





EXEMPTION FROM REGULATION OF 
TRANSPORTATION OF BULK COM- 
MODITIES BY RAILROAD 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 

request, I introduce, for appropriate 

reference, a bill to araend the Interstate 

Commerce Act so as to provide that the 
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transportation by railroad of commodi- 
ties in bulk, including liquid commodi- 
ties in bulk, shall be accorded exemption 
from regulation similar to, but broader 
than, the exemption now granted water 
carriers subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

At present, under terms of the so- 
called bulk commodity exemption in 
part III of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which governs the Federal regulation of 
domestic water carriers, transportation 
is exempted from regulation “when the 
cargo space of the vessel in which such 
commodities are transported is being 
used for the carrying of not more than 
three such commodities.” For these 
purposes two or more vessels navigated 
as a single unit are considered to be a 
single vessel. Exemption, with some 
qualifications, is likewise given domestic 
water carriers transporting liquid car- 
goes in bulk. 

The bill I am introducing by request 
would provide for exemption from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tion of transportation by railroad “of 
commodities in bulk which are loaded 
and carried without wrappers or con- 
tainers and received and delivered by the 
carrier without transportation mark or 
count, or to the transportation of liquid 
commodities in bulk in tank cars.” 

It has been suggested that there are 
alternative ways to resolve the present 
differences in exemption from regula- 
tion. One is to repeal the exemption 
outright and to regulate equally move- 
ments of bulk goods by rail and water 
carriers alike. The other is to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act and ex- 
tend a similar exemption to the rail- 
roads. 

A bill—H.R. 8467—to effect repeal of 
part of the present bulk commodity ex- 
emption, namely the dry bulk exemp- 
tion, has already been introduced by 
Representative HarRIS upon recom- 
mendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I have also introduced an 
identical bill, S. 1809, by request of the 
Commission. 

With the introduction of this bill, 
upon request, the Senate has before it 
the alternative of granting an exemption 
to the railroads as well as the proposal to 
remove it from the water carriers. 
Thus, the matter may be given con- 
Sideration from both points of view. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3618) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, so as 
to provide that the transportation of 
bulk commodities by railroad shall be 
exempt from regulation, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 





PARTICIPATION IN SIXTH WORLD 
a PARACHUTING CHAMPION- 
HIP 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution inviting participation in 
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the Sixth World Sport Parachuting 
Championship in the United States in 
August 1962. 

This joint resolution is simultaneously 
being introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative SILVIO 
ConTE, of Massachusetts, since this in- 
ternational competition is scheduled for 
Orange, Mass. 

Actually, the invitation is being ex- 
tended to the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale, which biennially con- 
ducts the keen competition in this so- 
called Olympics of parachuting. 

One has only to inquire to learn the 
phenomenal growth that parachuting, 
as a sport, has gained during the last 
decade, thus the importance of holding 
the 1962 international competition with- 
in our Nation. 

It is most fitting that Congress join 
with the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in recognition of this forthcoming 
event. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 200) 
extending an invitation to the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale to hold the 
1962 World Sport Parachuting Cham- 
pionship at Orange, Mass., introduced 
by Mr. MAGNUSON, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 





PARTICIPATION BY FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT IN NEW YORK WORLD'S 
FAIR OF 1964-65 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KeEatTInc] 
and myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a joint resolution to authorize 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair of 1964-65. Parallel legis- 
lation is being introduced in the House 
today. 

The joint resolution has been endorsed 
by the New York State congressional 
steering committee for the 45 Members 
who comprise the New York delegation in 
Congress; the steering committee is com- 
posed of Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
chairman; myself; and Representatives 
JOHN TABER, WILLIAM E. MILLER, and 
JAMES J. DELANEY. 

This proposal provides for the creation 
of a Commission similar to that which 
represented the Federal Government at 
the 1939 New York World’s Fair. An- 
other precedent lies in the legislation 
previously enacted in connection with the 
1958 World’s Fair at Brussels and the 
forthcoming Century 21 Exposition to be 
held in Seattle, Wash. 

The joint resolution, if enacted, will 
make it possible to arrange for the offi- 
cial U.S. exhibit at the fair, including 
the design, construction, contents, and 
operations of the U.S. building. 

Eighty million visitors, including 10 
million tourists from outside the United 
States, are expected to visit the New 
York World’s Fair in 1964 and 1965, 
nearly doubling the number at the 1939 
fair. We want the official U.S. exhibit at 
this fair to have a visual and ideological 
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impact. This will be especially meaning- 
ful to foreign visitors, who will thus gain 
a greater insight into the cultural, edu- 
cational, and economic values predomi- 
nant in our free society. 

The Commission will be composed of 
the Secretaries of State, Agriculture, In- 
terior, Commerce, Labor, and Health 
Education, and Welfare; the Speaker of 
the House and the President of the Sen- 
ate are authorized to appoint four Rep- 
resentatives and four Senators respec- 
tively to serve as members of the Com- 
mission without additional compensa- 
tion. In addition, a U.S. Commissioner 
for the fair will be appointed along with 
such staff as may be required. The sum 
of $3 million is authorized under the 
joint resolution to carry out its purposes. 

Private enterprise and foreign govern- 
ments are expected to invest more than 
$500 million in the 1964 fair. It is es- 
timated that a successful exposition, on 
the scale now envisaged, will bring in 
nearly $100 million additional revenue 
from admissions alone, in addition to 
the enormous possibility for travel ex- 
penditures throughout the United 
States, including, I might say, the Wash- 
ington area, with which it is expected a 
very close liaison will be effected for the 
purpose of tourism and for the purpose 
of having visitors to the fair see the 
National Capital. 

The fair should attract 5 million more 
tourists from foreign countries than 
would ordinarily be expected. Vigorous 
participation by the United States 
through its own Commission could en- 
courage these guests to expand their visit 
to take in many of our other States and 
aid the development of the United States 
as the world’s stellar tourist attraction. 

Since last fall when the President’s 
Special Commission selected New York 
City as the best qualified to stage a 
world’s fair in the 1960’s, there has been 
no question of the very great importance 
which the U.S. Government attached to 
this event. The Brussels World’s Fair 
served as a prime example of the em- 
phasis every major nation in the world 
places on such international expositions 
as an invaluable showcase of its national 
image. Fifty-one nations, including the 
United States, participated and their in- 
vestments ranged from Liechtenstein’s 
$15,000 to the Soviet Union’s expenditure 
of $50 million. At the next New York 
World’s Fair, the experience and the 
know-how which the U.S. Government 
has acquired in the field as a result of our 
stepped-up participation in exhibits all 
over the world, should be demonstrated 
in an Official U.S. exhibit. Thus a Fed- 
eral Commission set up and functioning 
well in advance of the actual opening 
date, would give us maximum opportuni- 
ty to integrate our exhibit into the over- 
all theme of the fair and avoid a last 
minute rush to catch up with the careful 
advance planning of our most practiced 
competitors. 

The Soviet Union is also a skilled hand 
at fairmanship, each year increasing 
the number of foreign trade fairs in 
which it participates until it took part in 
177 in 51 countries in 1959 alone, 4 times 
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the number the United States was rep- 
resented at last year. We do not want to 
run even the remote risk of being out- 
shone at our own world’s fair and a U.S. 
Commission coordinating its efforts with 
the world’s fair staff already being 
formed is excellent insurance that ours 
will be one of the outstanding exhibits. 
This joint resolution offers an opportuni- 
ty to the U.S. Government which it can- 
not afford to miss. 

Mr. President, I should like to empha- 
size, as my colleague [Mr. KreatinGc] and 
I emphasized to the Senate when this 
matter was under discussion at the close 
of the last session, that the joint resolu- 
tion is not for the support of the fair. 
It is only for the US. exhibition. We 
made it clear at that time that New York 
is asking nothing of the Federal Govern- 
ment in respect of mounting the fair. I 
ask that the joint resolution may be re- 
ceived for appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 201) au- 
thorizing Federal participation in the 
New York World’s Fair, introduced by 
Mr. Javits (for himself and Mr. KEat- 
ING), was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. Javits], and with the New 
York Members of the House in today in- 
troducing a joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the 1964 New 
York World’s Fair. 

The joint resolution which we are in- 
troducing today is very similar to the 
joint resolution enacted in conjunction 
with the 1939 New York World’s Fair. 
It would authorize the expenditure of $3 
million on the part of the Federal Com- 
missioner for the New York World’s Fair. 
This money would be spent, among other 
purposes, for the official U.S. exhibit at 
the fair. This is but a drop in the bucket 
compared with the overall budget for the 
fair, and with the contemplated expenses 
of both foreign exhibitors and private 
participation at the fair. The provisions 
detailing the ways in which these funds 
may be expended are certainly complete. 
I call the attention of the Members to 
section 6 of this joint resolution in which 
the Commission is given the authoriza- 
tion to provide ice and drinking water for 
office purposes. 

A great deal of concerted effort on the 
part of many citizens of our State has 
been devoted to seeing to it that New 
York City was selected as the site for the 
1964 fair. These efforts have been ex- 
tremely fruitful. Both the executive 
branch of our Government and the Bu- 
reau of International Expositions in 
Paris have given New York the “green 
light.” , 

The history of New York City’s efforts 
with regard to the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Expositions is interesting and 
warrants some mention at this time. 
This Bureau, located in Paris, is com- 
posed of some 30 countries, which are 
responsible for approving and schedul- 
ing major international expositions of 
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World’s Fair stature. The United States 
does not belong to the Bureau, but has 
traditionally participated although some- 
what indirectly, in its work. 

The Bureau operates under fairly 
complicated regulations which say that 
major international expositions cannot 
be held in any one major world zone— 
as defined by the Bureau—unless a pre- 
scribed period of years has elapsed since 
the last fair in this particular zone. 

At its spring 1960 meeting, the Bureau 
approved Moscow’s application for a 1967 
fair. Since Moscow is not in the same 
B.LE. zone as the United States, this 
action left the door open for the New 
York Fair in 1964. Although the B.I.E. 
will undoubtedly not actively endorse the 
New York Fair, we are hopeful that, by 
not prohibiting member nations from 
participating, the Bureau will to this 
extent sanction New York’s 1964 fair. 

As of the present time, I am informed 
that the State Department does not an- 
ticipate any great difficulty in this area. 
In the meantime, certain high admin- 
istration officials are exploring the pos- 
sibility that the United States should 
join the Bureau in order to avoid the 
type of uncertainties which have arisen 
in connection with the Bureau’s attitude 
toward the forthcoming New York 
World’s Fair. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to join 
today with the entire New York State 
congressional delegation in introducing 
the joint resolution for the 1964 World’s 
Fair. I certainly hope that the relevant 
committees of the Congress will now act 
in all possible haste so that we will be 
able to enact this much-needed author- 
izing legislation before Congress ad- 
journs. 

The administration most conclusively 
indicated its support for the 1964 fair, 
when on January 21, the Secretary of 
State, in the name of the President of 
the United States, sent to the ambassa- 
dors of all foreign nations represented 
in this country, an invitation to partici- 
pate in the 1964 New York World’s Fair. 

The invitation keynoted the theme of 
the fair, “Peace Through Understand- 
ing.” It was based upon the report of the 
Presidential Commission on a World Fair, 
and rightly emphasizes the great and 
mounting enthusiasm in this country 
for a dynamic and far-reaching cultural, 
economic, and scientific expression of 
America’s stature in the world of 1964. 

I am confident that the 1964 fair will 
inspire a full and free sharing of the 
ideas of all of the nations of the world, 
and I am extremely proud that New York 
City, as the home of the United Nations 
and a great trade and cultural center, 
has been selected for this high honor. 

The 1964 World’s Fair is still a long 
way off. The die has now been cast with 
the sending out of invitations to the na- 
tions of the world. I am hopeful that 
Congress will now add its approval and 
furthermore that the participation of 
foreign nations in this fair will be ex- 
tensive. I am hopeful also that the 
newly independent nations of the world 
will take this opportunity to show us 
their accomplishments and tell us of 
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their plans. I am confident that our 
major free world allies will firmly as. 
sert their desire for increased interna. 
tional understanding and cooperation in 
all fields of endeavor. 

Mr. President, I commend all of the 
men and women of the great city of New 
York who have worked long and hard for 
the 1964 World’s Fair. Their job is by 
no means over. It is, in fact, just be- 
ginning. 





U.S. PRIVATE INVESTMENT IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for H.R. 5, “the Boggs’ bill” recently 
passed by the House and now pending 
before the Senate Finance Committe, to 
further expand U.S. private investment 
in the less developed areas of the world 
including those countries receiving U.S. 
economic assistance which is needed to 
bolster young but growing economies. 

A major drive should be initiated 
without delay in the Senate, to imple- 
ment and thus strengthen H.R. 5, pro- 
posed by Representative HALE Boses, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, so that every 
practicable incentive will be provided 
U.S. private investment to triple the 
current level of U.S. foreign private in- 
vestment in underdeveloped areas of the 
free world from $500 million anually to 
at least $1.5 billion yearly. If the Con- 
gress is to look forward to a time when 
there can be provided adequate economic 
aid from the Federal Government to 
these areas gradually, it must take the 
necessary first steps now to increase for- 
eign private investment. We must stim- 
ulate a tremendous expansion of US. 
private investment in these very areas to 
take up the slack which still exists and 
provide the additional capital necessary 
to help the economies of newly develop- 
ing countries grow so they can satisfy 
the demand for improved living stand- 
ards by more than 1 billion people. 

The Boggs’ bill as it was introduced 
was truly a pioneer piece of legislation. 
Now, its working base can be broadened 
to encourage much more private irivest- 
ment by adding to it certain provisions 
of S. 3251, which I introduced earlier this 
session to carry out the prime recom- 
mendations of the so-called Straus re- 
port on “Expanding Private Investment 
for Free World Economic Growth.” 
This Straus report resulted from an 
amendment I offered to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958. 

As passed by the House of Represent- 
atives, H.R. 5 supports the establishment 
of foreign business corporations— 
FBC’s—in less developed nations and 
provides for a system of tax deferrals on 
their profits so long as the income is re- 
invested in the same kind of underde- 
veloped areas in the free world. The 
Boggs proposal can be measurably 
strengthened at this point, in my 
opinion, if a “cross-investment” pro- 
vision is included whereby the payment 
of taxes on profits from all overseas in- 
vestments is deferred so long as these 
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same earnings are reinvested in less de- 
veloped areas. I estimate that this sec- 
tion—a key part of the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute offered to- 
day—could make available some $700 
million a year in new investment capital 
for Africa, South and Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, and Latin America. 

At the same time there is incorpo- 
rated in my substitute a provision not 
originally included in S. 3251, my own 
pill, which would bar tax deferrals bene- 
fits to any corporation which operates 
plants in these underdeveloped areas 
with substandard conditions for its labor 
force. By all means, the Senate should 
preserve the Boggs bill requirement that 
the U.S. Secretary of Labor may inves- 
tigate and determine whether or not 
workers employed at such plants are be- 
ing paid less than the minimum stand- 
ard required by law—or where such 
minimum standards do not legally 
exist, whether the pay is below the 
standard enjoyed by average work- 
ers in a locally owned plant in the same 
line of work, or in a closely related field. 
As the Straus report made very plain, 
expanding U.S. private investment is 
clearly one of the prime national ob- 
jectives of U.S. foreign policy, for these 
dollars represent the “seed capital’ 
which can lead to the growth of stable 
economies based on the private enter- 
prise system. Our national objective 
would be seriously impaired if we failed 
to provide adequate safeguards in this 
legislation against the possible exploita- 
tion of the local labor force in the less 
developed areas—through payment of 
low wages or by tolerance of unsafe, sub- 
standard working conditions. 

The other significant additions which 
my substitute would offer, supplementing 
the provisions of H.R. 5, include the 
following: 

First. Extending the tax deferral ben- 
efits to branches of insurance companies 
as well as banks; the House version ex- 
cluded insurance companies which have 
long been regarded as a most important 
source of noncompetitive capital invest- 
ment. 

Second. Permitting writeoffs on cap- 
ital losses of FBC’s and their subsidiaries 
in less developed nations, similar to the 
provision in the Small Business Act, and 
allowing losses in such areas to be passed 
along to stockholders and taken by them; 
both would increase the amount of in- 
vestment in admittedly high risk areas of 
the free world where internal upheavals 
are not unknown. 

Third. Allowing tax deferral for serv- 
ices and property exchanged for stock in 
an FBC. 

Fourth. Granting authority to the 
President to enter into foreign tax agree- 
ments involving reciprocal tax credits 
and tax deferrals. 

It is my hope, that the Senate Finance 
Committee, recognizing the opportunity 
of the legislation before it in H.R. 5, will 
view with favor the amendments in the 
nature of a substitute which I submit 
today. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred. 
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The amendments, in the nature of a 
substitute, intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Javits to the bill (H.R. 5) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
encourage private investment abroad and 
thereby promote American industry and 
reduce Government expenditures for for- 
eign economic assistance, were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 





DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1960—EXTENSION OF TIME 
FOR BILL TO LIE ON THE DESK 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 26, 1960, I introduced a bill, 
S. 3596, to establish a Federal Depart- 
ment of Transportation. On the date 
of introduction, I requested that the bill 
lie on the desk, in the event that other 
Senators wished to cosponsor it, until the 
close of business 1 week hence, which 
would be today, June 2, 1960. Senators 
JAVITS and KeaTiInc, of New York, have 
agreed to cosponsor S. 3596, and other 
Senators, too, have indicated an interest. 
Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill, S. 3596, now be permitted to 
lie on the desk until the close of business 
tomorrow, Friday, June 3, rather than 
today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement of Secretary of Defense Thomas 
S. Gates, before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, June 2, 1960. 

Address entitled “Citizenship in a Free 
Society,” delivered by Hon. Frederick H. 
Mueller, Secretary of Commerce, at the 50th 
anniversary commemorative dinner, Boy 
Scouts of America, Washington, D.C., June 1, 
1960. 





U.S. UNITY AND THE SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the breakup of the summit 
conference, a joint cablegram was sent 
to Premier Khrushchev by Speaker Ray- 
burn; Chairman Fulbright, of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson, the 1952 and 1956 Demo- 
cratic standardbearer; and myself. The 
cablegram expressed our feelings con- 
cerning the unity of the United States 
in a moment of crisis, and urged Premier 
Khrushchev to continue the negotia- 
tions. 

We have received an answer to that 
cablegram. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the cablegram and the 
answer be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, personally I believe that Premier 
Khrushchev’s response is an arrogant 
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denial of the facts. He—the man who 
walked out of Paris, after refusing to 
negotiate on the basic issues of war or 
peace—states baldly that the United 
States torpedoed the summit conference. 

Mr. President, the only thing that was 
torpedoed at the summit conference was 
any confidence the free world had in the 
desire of the Communists to put an end 
to the cold war. 

None of us knows just what motivated 
Premier Khrushchev’s action. Perhaps 
he had internal political problems. Per- 
haps he was under pressure from some of 
his allies, at least one of which seems to 
be on the way to greater strength than 
that of the Soviet Union itself. Perhaps 
he never at any time intended to nego- 
tiate with this country in good faith. 

But no one can seriously believe that 
the U-2 plane incident—a byproduct of 
the cold war—was a sufficient excuse for 
refusing to discuss the basic issues of the 
cold war itself. 

Mr. President, millions of people 
throughout the world had the opportu- 
nity to observe the famous press confer- 
ence in Paris. At that conference, 
Premier Khrushchev made it clear that 
his attitude was not one of conciliation 
or reconciliation. 

At this time we do not have to pass 
judgment upon whether the United 
States did or did not make mistakes at 
the summit conference. That issue we 
can determine coolly and objectively, 
after all the facts have been gathered; 
and they are now being gathered by two 
distinguished Senate committees, and 
from time to time they will be gathered 
by other committees. 

The important point is that, regard- 
less of whatever mistakes we may have 
made, we were ready, willing, and 
anxious to negotiate on the issues of life 
or death. The Soviet Union refused to 
negotiate on these issues; and an anxious 
world will never overlook that fact. 

In his cablegram, Premier Khru- 
shchev takes note of the fact that Amer- 
ican foreign policy is bipartisan. Mr. 
President, it is obvious that he does not 
understand bipartisanship. It is equally 
obvious that he does not understand that 
all Americans, of whatever political 
creed—Republican or Democratic—will 
stand united against him in his effort 
to divide this country and his effort to 
weaken the hopes of freedom. 

We also stand united in our deter- 
mination to preserve our freedoms and to 
promote peace for all the peoples in the 
world. 

ExHIsIT 1 
[Cablegram of May 17, 1960] 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
American Embassy, 
Paris, France: 

As leaders of the Democratic Party of the 
United States, we earnestly urge you to con- 
vey to Premier Khrushchev the views of the 
opposition party in your country that he re- 
consider his suggestion for postponement of 
the summit conference until after the na- 
tional elections in this country. 

We feel that total failure of the confer- 
ence and increasing mistrust on both sides 
will be serious and deeply disturbing to the 
whole world. 
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All of the American people earnestly desire 
peace, an end to the arms race and ever bet- 
ter relations between our countries. We ask 
you as the leader of this Nation to see that 
these views are conveyed to Mr. Khrushchev. 

Sam RAyBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 


Democratic Presidential Nominee, 1956. 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

{An unofficial translation of a cablegram re- 
ceived through the State Department from 
the Premier of the Soviet Union, Mr. Ni- 
kita Khrushchev] 

May 30, 1960. 

The Honorable Sam RaYBuRN, 

Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 

tives. 

The Honorable Lynvon B. JOHNSON, 

Majority Leader, U.S. Senate. 

The Honorable Antal E. STEVENSON, 

Democratic Presidential Nominee, 1956. 

The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman of the U. S. Senate Foreign Re- 

lations Committee, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Your message to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in which you 
asked the President to inform me that the 
Democratic Party of the United States of 
America was opposed to the postponement 
of the summit conference, was forwarded to 
me through the Embassy of the United 
States of America in France on May 19, 
that is after President Eisenhower, by his 
refusal to recognize the elementary requi- 
sites for normal relations between our coun- 
tries, had wrecked the conference. Never- 
theler~ T wish to express my views on the 
questions raised in your message. 

The Soviet Government regrets that the 
summit conference was not held. The peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union placed great hopes 
in the conference, regarding it as a big and 
important step on the way to solving urgent 
international problems, on the way to relax- 
ing international tension and eliminating 
the threat of a rocket-nuclear war looming 
large over the world. The Soviet Govern- 
ment on its part tried to do everything pos- 
sible to contribute to the convening and 
success of the summit conference and, in 
particular, it had prepared constructive pro- 
posals on all the major issues to be con- 
sidered at this conference. 

The course of events, however, strayed 
from the direction desired by the Soviet 
Government and the peoples of our country. 
I don’t think it is necessary for me to dwell 
in detail on the question of how and by 
whom the summit conference was torpe- 
doed—it is known to the whole world now 
that it was not the Government of the So- 
viet Union, but the Government of the 
United States that is responsible. The 
breakup of the summit conference was 
caused by a whole chain of acts by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States aimed at ag- 
gravating the international situation and 
intensificating the cold war. Among these 
acts were the speeches by the Secretary of 
State Herter, his deputy Dillon, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, overtly hostile toward the So- 
viet Union and backed by President Eisen- 
hower, which are known to you, as well as 
provocative military alarms and the Presi- 
dent’s statement on the resumption of nu- 
clear tests. 

The policy of the Government of the 
United States aimed at torpedoing the sum- 
mit conference found its most vivid ex- 
pression in the perfidious and aggressive act 
against our country: the intrusion of the 
American reconnaissance planes into the 
territory of the Soviet Union. No one can 
deny that those were actions deliberately 
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planned by the Government of the United 
States of America which were a gross vio- 
lation of the sovereignty of the Soviet Union, 
direct acts of aggression against the U.8.S.R., 
creating a threat to universal peace. And 
President Eisenhower not only refused to 
condemn those aggressive actions and punish 
those directly guilty, but also stated that 
the flights of American military aircraft 
over the Soviet territory represented the state 
policy of the United States of America. 

What would the participation of the So- 
viet Union in the summit conference have 
meant under these circumstances? It would 
have meant to endorse the aggressive policy 
of the militarist circles of the United States 
of America, to help them to pursue the poli- 
cy of war under the cover of negotiations for 
peace, as well as to acknowledge the right of 
American militarists to impudently defy the 
sovereignty of the Soviet Union. It would 
also have meant to agree to participate in 
negotiations on unequal terms which are 
humiliating for a sovereign state. 

Naturally, in the obtaining situation the 
conference could not take place, all the re- 
sponsibility for its disruption resting with 
the Government of the United States of 
America. 

What lies ahead? How will international 
situation be developing in the future? 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, 
it will henceforward, as always, carry on its 
foreign policy on the basis of principles of 
peaceful coexistence, and it will strive for 
the solution of urgent international prob- 
lems by peaceful means, by means of negotia- 
tions. And we are sure that our policy of 
peace corresponds to the interests of all man- 
kind for whom there could not be a more 
horrible catastrophe than a new world war. 

But you should understand that not every- 
thing depends on the Soviet Union; much 
will depend on the United States of America 
and its Government. The present Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, un- 
fortunately, has shown that it seeks not to 
improve the relations between our two coun- 
tries, but to destroy those positive results 
which were achieved in Soviet-American re- 
lations within the last year, and especially 
as a result of our meeting and talks with 
President Eisenhower during my visit to the 
United States last September. 

We know, however, that the doctrine of 
aggression and provocation now proclaimed 
by the Government of the United States of 
America was not created by the American 
people; that it is not in line with the great 
democratic traditions of the American Na- 
tion, traditions of Washington and Jefferson, 
Lincoln and Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is be- 
cause of this that broad sections of the 
public and many prominent political figures 
in the United States are seriously concerned 
about the foreign policy pursued by the pres- 
ent administration, which is dangerous for 
peace, and which has brought about the 
breakup of the summit conference. 

Sober-minded circles in the United States 
realize that the Soviet and the American peo- 
ples have one common enemy—danger of 
war—and that this enemy can be overcome 
only by joint efforts. The position of these 
circles is well grounded. Because if this 
matter is considered seriously there are ob- 
jectively no contradictions between the 
American and the Soviet peoples; our great 
peoples have nothing to clash about; they 
have vast territories, rich natural resources, 
and, what is most important, they realize 
what catastrophic consequences the world 
would suffer as a result of a rocket-nuclear 
war, to the preparation of which the efforts 
of those who torpedoed the summit confer- 
ence are directed. 

The Americans—and this I became con- 
vinced of during my visit to the United 
States—are as anxious for the establishment 
of peace and security as the Soviet people. 
You, Messrs. Rayburn, Johnson, Stevenson, 
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Fulbright, also point out in your message: 
“All of the American people earnestly desire 
peace, an end to the arms race, and eyer 
better relations between our countries.” y] 
single out this statement of yours with satis- 
faction and welcome it. 

We know that there are two major politica) 
parties in your country, but the foreign Policy 
of the United States of America is said to 
be bipartisan. It is difficult for us to fully 
understand it; it is your internal affair, ang 
we, as is known, do not interfere in the in. 
ternal affairs of other countries. But we, as 
well as you, know well that peoples who 
are vitally interested in maintaining and 
strengthening peace judge governments and 
parties first of all by their readiness to really 
pursue the policy of peace and peaceful 
coexistence of states with different socia]- 
economic systems. 

I can assure you, gentlemen, that all the 
steps on the part of the United States aimed 
at bettering relations between our countries 
and at insuring peace and international secu. 
rity will meet with sympathy and every kind 
of support in the Soviet Union. 

With respect, 
NIKITA KHRUSHCHEY, 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas on his 
statement. The statement he has made 
today and the statements he has made 
heretofore have served to strengthen the 
unity of our country. I believe they have 
also kept in proper perspective the 
events of the last few weeks; and, Mr. 
President, that perspective is that our 
basic purposes have been the same, con- 
tinuously, to reach just settlements with 
the Soviet Union, and to achieve a just 
peace. The remarks of the able Senator 
from Texas have also helped us to keep 
in mind the fact that the conference was 
scuttled by Mr. Khrushchev, and not by 
the U-2 incident. During these weeks 
the able senior Senator from Texas has 
performed a most valuable service to our 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am grate- 
ful to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In view of what the 
Senator from Kentucky has said, I 
merely wish to say that I have been very 
much pleased with the mail I have re- 
ceived from my State and from adjoin- 
ing areas, praising the able Senator from 
Texas for the fine things he has had to 
say about the situation and for the bi- 
partisan way in which he has ap- 
proached it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I commend our majority leader for what 
he has said on the subject of the termi- 
nation of the summit conference. He is 
always sound in principle on matters of 
this kind. 

In addition, I should like to go a step 
further: Speaking of my own feelings, 
let me say I have always felt that Khru- 
shchev intended to try to break up the 
summit conference, and had planned to 
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do so in the future if the conference 
actually did get under way. When we 
study all the ramifications, I believe that 
conclusion is the only one we can reach. 

Furthermore, if Khrushchev had 
wanted to meet in the conference, at that 
particular time he had the best atmos- 
phere for doing so that he could pos- 
sibly have had. But, even then, he failed 
to come in and discuss matters before 
the summit conference. In my opinion 
that shows that, all along, he intended 
to try to break up the conference, and 
to keep anything for the good of the 
world from happening at the conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, again 
I wish to commend the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, as I have done heretofore, 
for the statesmanlike and patriotic way 
in which he has conducted himself 
throughout the present crisis. 

As one on this side of the aisle, I must 
say that my mail, like that of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Anperson], has reflected the fact that 
the people feel that the distinguished 
majority leader understands the situa- 
tion and knows how to deal with tyrants 
and dictators; namely, by denying them 
what they want, and by giving them 
what they do not want. 

So, Mr. President, I am very happy to 
join in the tributes to our distinguished 
majority leader for the forthright man- 
ner in which he has commented on the 
answer received from Premier Khru- 
shchev. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the sentiments of my 
friend. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not intend to 
participate in this debate, but I could 
not resist, having listened to the col- 
loquy this morning, pointing out that 
when the President of the United States 
said, as I think he should have said, that 
we should continue to keep as much con- 
tact as we can with the Soviet Union, we 
have in a way failed to consider another 
aspect of the problem. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that a great deal of the 
trouble facing us comes out of Red 
China. It is further my considered opin- 
ion that one of the cold, hard, interna- 
tional facts of life is that 700 million 
people live in Red China, that any pros- 
pect for reducing the possibility of war 
to a minimum m-°t include some kind 
of contact with Red China, and that we 
are not facing up to that cold, hard, in- 
ternational fact. 

Facing up to that fact does not mean 
that we would agree with the political 
views of Red China. I suppose my dis- 
agreement with the political views of the 
people in Peiping is more violent than is 
my disagreement with the views of those 
in the Kremlin; but I do not see how we 
can ever expect to accomplish anything 
for the future peace of the world until 
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we try to make some kind of contact with 
Red China. I do not mean recognition 
of Red China, but some kind of partici- 
pation with the representatives, bad as 
they may be, of a country which has al- 
most one-fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

There will be 1 billion people in China 
in 1990. Just in the time we have been 
talking here, since the session opened 
this morning, 500 persons have been 
born in that country. Five hundred are 
born there every 15 minutes. It seems 
to me that any foreign policy we have 
must take that factor into considera- 
tion. 

It is also my considered opinion that 
25 years from now Red China will be 
running Russia, and I think we have to 
look toward that eventuality. 

The President said that, despite the 
summit failure—which I do not think 
was his particular fault—we have to keep 
trying to have contact with Red China 
in order to work out something for the 
future of the world. I think historians 
some day will write that probably one 
of the grave mistakes that was made in 
our foreign policy was that we said, in 
effect, that 700 million people, insofar 
as we are concerned, just do not exist. 

Mr. President, this is a serious matter. 
So long as the drifting continues, we are 
not going to be able to depend upon even 
what the Russians might want to do, be- 
cause they are not their own masters in 
many instances, and they are not going 
to be, as those in Peking assume the pow- 
er they are now obtaining and control 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

I think it is time we reevaluated that 
aspect of the problem. I do not suggest 
recognition of Red China at all. I do 
not suggest that anyone agree with their 
political philosophy. As I have said, my 
disagreement with the political philoso- 
phy of Red China is more violent than 
my feeling against Communist Russia, 
and surely I am in violent disagreement 
with the philosophy of Communist Rus- 
sia. But we have to face some of the 
cold, hard, international facts of life. 

I think we should consider that aspect 
of our foreign policy in a nonpartisan 
manner. I do not mean that there 
should not be constructive criticism of 
the administration when we feel criticism 
is justified. I refer to criticism for the 
sake of criticism—in which I do not 
think the Democratic side has en- 
gaged, in any case. I think the burdens 
of the President of the United States are 
great enough without making them 
worse. But some day—and I think it 
should be soon—we had better wake up 
to the fact that there are 700 million 
people living in Red China. As that 
population increases to an even greater 
number, they are going to have much 
more influence on what we like to term 
as the possibility of peace in the world. 

I do not say we can expect to change 
their vicious form of government, unless 
somewhere along the line we try to use 
our persuasiveness in the interest of jus- 
tice for everybody in the world. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 

the Senator from Montana. 


I yield to 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
join my colleagues in commending what 
the distinguished majority leader has 
said this morning and, like all my col- 
leagues, I shall be looking forward to 
reading the reply which Mr. Khrushchev 
sent to him, to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, Mr. Fulbright, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, to Adlai Stev- 
enson, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Sam Rayburn. 

It also ought to be brought out that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and the majority leader, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHNson], worked closely together 
in bringing about the inquiry being con- 
ducted by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which is now in its final hours, an 
inquiry which has been conducted on a 
high plane, on a nonpartisan, impartial 
basis, not with the idea of assessing 
blame for what has happened in the 
past, but with the idea of doing some- 
thing constructive which will help our 
country today and in the future. 

The Senate owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Senator from Arkansas for the 
statesmanship he has shown. I think 
we also ought to recognize that all the 
witnesses who have appeared before his 
committee have been candid, fully co- 
operative, and frank in the discussions 
they have had with the members of the 
committee. 

I think we ought, also, to pay atten- 
tion to what the Senator from Washing- 
ton has just said relative to the situation 
involving the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China. There are circumstances 
which would indicate a possible split be- 
tween those two great powers. There 
is the strong possibility that today Mao 
Tse-tung, rather than Premier Khru- 
shchev, not only is the senior Commu- 
nist member of the ranking hierarchy, 
but perhaps the ideological leader of 
communism throughout the world as a 
whole. 

I recall that in the press yesterday 
there was a story to the effect that Com- 
munist China had loaned $50 million to 
Outer Mongolia. I call to the attention 
of the Senate the fact that Outer Mon- 
golia lies between Communist China and 
the Soviet Union, and that both of these 
great Communist empires are striving 
for control over it. I am indeed sorry 
that, in accordance with the suggestions 
which have been made, our own Goy- 
ernment has not made an attempt to 
establish contact with Outer Mongolia to 
the end that we could open our eyes to 
what is happening in the Soviet Union 
and Communist China and thereby make 
progress toward widening that split 
which will inevitably mark the relations 
between the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China. 

Again I desire to commend the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his great 
contribution in this period of crisis ex- 
tending over the past several weeks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I would not want this 
minute to pass without adding my com- 
pliments to the ones which have been 
paid the majority leader concerning the 
international situation. 

I believe one of the things, which most 
Americans have trouble doing is rec- 
ognizing what makes the Communist 
By the same token, I am 
sure the Communists have as much 
trouble understanding that although we 
can be members of different political 
parties and different political faiths, we 
are bound together by fundamental be- 
liefs in human rights and human dig- 
nities, written laws, things which seem 
to be incomprehensible to the Commu- 
nist mind. 

In this sort of situation I think the 
majority leader on numerous instances 
in the Senate, since the collapse of the 
summit conference, and also in his re- 
marks around the country, has con- 
tributed a great deal toward conveying 
the idea to the Communists—to Khru- 
shchev in particular—that this coun- 
try is a unified country and that in re- 
spect to the broad purposes and aims 
which we embrace—our constant desire 
for enhancement of the dignity of the 
individual and the expansion of his 
rights—we stand alone. No country on 
earth is going to disunite us or have a 
divisive effect on us. 

To this purpose the Senator has con- 
a greatly, and we give him thanks 

or it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
my friend’s attitude. 


I appreciate 





CONSTRUCTION OF NORMAN PROJ- 
ECT, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Presiding Officer to lay before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 1892. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1892) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Norman project, Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes, which were, on page 3, 
line 6, strike out “and title III of the 
Flood Control Act of 1958”; on page 3, 
line 13, strike out all after “delivered” 
down through and including “centum” 
in line 22, and insert “for that purpose”’; 
on page 4, line 2, after “cost.” insert 
“The interest rate used for purposes of 
computing interest during construction 
and interest on the unpaid balance shall 
be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as of the beginning of the 
fiscal year in which construction is ini- 
tiated, on the basis of the computed av- 
erage interest rate payable by the Treas- 
ury upon its outstanding marketable 
public obligations, which are neither due 
nor callable for redemption for fifteen 
years from date of issue.”; on page 4, 
line 7, strike out “purposes.” and insert 
“purposes, subject, if the project is then 
operated by the United States, to pay- 
ment of a reasonable annual charge by 
the Secretary of the Interior sufficient to 
pay all operation and maintenance 
charges and a fair share of the adminis- 
trative costs applicable to the project.”; 
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on page 6, strike out lines 9 through 11, 
and insert: 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
authorized by this Act not to exceed $19,- 
042,000, plus or minus such amounts, if any, 
as may be justified by reason of ordinary 
fluctuation in construction costs as indi- 
cated by engineering cost indices applicable 
to the type of construction involved herein: 
Provided, That such basic amount shall not 
exceed $12,920,000 in the event the aqueduct 
system is not constructed by the Federal 
Government, There are also authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be re- 
quired for the operation and maintenance of 
said works. 


And on page 6, strike out all after 
line 11 over through and including line 
2 on page 7, and insert: 

Sec. 9. Section 5(f) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Colorado River storage project and par- 
ticipating projects, and for other puposes”, 
approved April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 109), is 
amended effective June 1, 1960, to read as 
follows: “The interest rate applicable to 
each unit of the storage project and each 
participating project for purposes of com- 
puting interest during construction and in- 
terest on the unpaid balance shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as of the beginning of the fiscal year in 
which construction is initiated, on the basis 
of the computed average interest rate pay- 
able by the Treasury upon its outstanding 
marketable public obligations, which are 
neither due nor callable for redemption for 
fifteen years from the date of issue.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
is really one amendment, and involves 
the interest rate provision which the 
Senate inserted as a rider as to the 
Norman project. The House provision 
is not different in any real degree from 
the Senate provision, except that the 
Senate bill would provide a formula 
which would produce 2.625 percent in- 
terest, whereas the House formula will 
produce about 2.69 percent interest. I 
do not believe it is worth while arguing 
the matter in conference. I have sug- 
gested, if it is agreeable to the majority 
leader and to the acting minority leader, 
that we ratify the House action and ac- 
cept the House amendments to the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I per- 
sonally am delighted to join in this re- 
quest. And I am informed the minority 
leader has cleared this matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
will say for the Recorp that the able 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] has 
been a member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs for a long 
time. He has worked very faithfully on 
these bills. I wish to commend the 
Senator for the work he has done on the 
Norman project bill and the Wichita 
bill, as to which the long experience the 
Senator has had with water matters in 
Colorado has been of benefit to our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I would not want the 
bill to be cleared without a word of 
commendation to my able friend from 
Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate very 
much the kind remarks of my friend 
from New Mexico. The great amount 
of work and devotion that the Senator 
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from New Mexico has made in this area 
are well known and appreciated by 
everyone. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 1 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to S. 1892. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 





ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER OF 
RECLAMATION FLOYD E. DOMINY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, pop- 
ulation increases in the United States 
will bring about water shortages of vary- 
ing severity in this country by 1980, ac- 
cording to preliminary studies by the 
Senate Select Committee on Nationa] 
Water Resources. 

Our water demand will double within 
20 years and multiply many times over 
by the year 2000. Except in the West, 
where water shortage always has been a 
prospect when it was not reality, such 
news may come as a surprise. But the 
fact is inescapable—water is a limited re- 
source. We must bend increasing efforts 
to use it wisely, to conserve it, to keep it 
pure, and to provide for its multiple use. 

Some techniques and practices to meet 
these goals have been in use for a long 
time. The Bureau of Reclamation since 
1903 has been at work to store water by 
which desert lands were reclaimed. 
Through irrigation and the generation of 
hydropower, much of the West has pros- 
pered. Such prosperity may have 
reached a ceiling—and it may not have, 
depending upon our determination to 
find water to keep all parts of the 
country growing. 

Finding water for the future will be a 
problem in which the entire country 
must participate. This fact is rec- 
ognized in many places, including Gov- 
ernment. 

One of the latest statements about our 
future water problem came on May 26 
here when Floyd E. Dominy, Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, addressed the 
47th annual national convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Mr. Dominy’s speech displays a fine 
grasp of the problem facing the Nation, 
the Congress, the executive branch, and 
individual States and communities. He 
explains that rising costs have added a 
new burden to water shortages—that of 
dollar shortages in terms of what can be 
done today compared with what was 
done 20 years ago. 

Mr. President, in view of the growing 
concern over our water resources and 
the ever-present interest in the West in 
reclamation, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of Mr. Dominy’s speech on 
May 26 be printed in the body of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION 
Fitorp E. Dominy, BEFORE THE 47TH AN- 
NUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NaA- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C., THurspDAy, Mar 26, 
1960 
Your president, Mr. Buckman, in his invi- 

tation suggested that I discuss reclamation’s 
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future program. That opens up a pretty 
wide subject which we can approach from 
any one of several angles. 

There are the needs of the future which 
can be pointed up by an anticipated na- 
tional population increase of 70 million 

ple in the next 20 years and an increased 
per capita use of water which has jumped 
from 1,500 gallons per day in 1955 to about 
1,600 gallons today, and is expected to go 
higher—much higher—in future years. 

Or we could discuss the future program 
from the dollars and cents viewpoint. How 
much is it going to cost us? As the de- 
mand for water grows, it is going to take 
whatever it costs to get the job done. But 
right now the Bureau of Reclamation has a 
budget before Congress for next fiscal year 
of nearly $310 million. We are doing what 
we can to keep our budget for future years 
within this range, but a great deal depends 
on the constancy of dollar values. Bear in 
mind that a $300 million program today is 
about equal to a $100 million program 20 
years ago in terms of accomplishment. 

But there is another facet of our future 
program which bears close examination. 
That is the changing pattern of water need 
and development and the steps we are tak- 
ing or must take to fit this widening con- 
cept. It is to that problem that I want to 
devote my remarks this morning. 

Actually, the situation breaks down into 
two parts. The first concerns our meeting 
present or short-term needs within the 
structure of existing laws and economic 
controls. The second involves our efforts 
to foresee the complex environment of to- 
morrow and so tailor our long-range plans 
to fit that world of the future. 

If we are wise, the experience we have 
gained in the past and that to be gained in 
the solution of the immediate problem will 
stand us in good stead in approaching the 
second, Nevertheless, we cannot be de- 
tached about the second problem for, in a 
certain sense, both the immediate and long- 
distant future must be approached simul- 
taneously. 

Let us examine briefly those things that 
have been done to facilitate handling of our 
immediate problem. The last 20 to 25 years 
of big project construction have seen much 
progress in the technical fields of water re- 
source development as well. This period has 
been an era of intensive research, and we 
are seeing some of its fruits in increased 
savings and more efficient use of water. 

To name only a few in the field of irri- 
gation alone, we can mention innovations in 
canal linings, water weed control, and the 
coming of age of sprinkler irrigation. There 
is increased efficiency in application of irri- 
gation water on the farm. Virtually all crops 
have benefited from improved varieties and 
strains, and increased use of fertilizer has 
maximized crop yields with a minimum of 
water. 

There has been legislative progress as well. 
The Reclamation Project Act of 1939 gave 
meaning to the concept of multipurpose de- 
velopment, and the several Flood Control 
Acts, particularly that of 1944, reaffirmed this 
concept on a basinwide basis. The Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1946 and 1958 clarified the 
important role of fish and wildlife in our 
water use complex. 

The Watershed Protection and Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1954 filled a great vital need as 
did the Small Reclamation Project Act of 
1956. The Water Supply Act of 1958 gave 
specific recognition to the importance of 
municipal and industrial water in our plan- 
ning for the future. Great strides have been 
made toward development and use of inter- 
state streams by compact agreements be- 
tween the States. 

Of equal, if not greater, importance is an 
increased public national awareness of some 
of our water problems and the necessity of 
solving them. In the Western States, where 
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the Bureau of Reclamation functions, there 
has always been that awareness because 
water, or the lack of it, has been a problem 
since the first white-topped Conestoga wag- 
ons rolled across the plains a century or 
more ago. 

Now, other areas are realizing that their 
problem is not confined to flood control or 
getting rid of the water, but rather the stor- 
age and management of an assured year- 
round supply. 

All of these factors have been important. 
Without them, some of our most notable 
achievements would have been impossible. 
And all of them have contributed to what 
I consider the most important single devel- 
opment of the last several decades—multiuse 
of our available water resources. 

Multipurpose development is a concept 
which has gradually evolved until it now 
occupies an uppermost place in our thinking 
about all that we seek to do. It furnishes 
a solid basis for optimism and hope that 
our great responsibilities of the future may 
be met successfully. 

Multipurpose development may be stated 
simply as the concept of the coordinated ap- 
proach of optimum development. It is an 
approach by which the resource is developed 
to the extent and for the purposes that yield 
the greatest public good. 

Now just merely saying these words does 
not create a kind of magic that settles all 
problems of water resource development. 
Actually, from the short-range point of view, 
they probably compound them. 

There are forces which contrive to defeat 
and frustrate the aims and objectives of any 
worthy cause. These are forces of inertia, 
reaction, or conflicting interest. There are 
basic philosophical differences as to the role 
of government. There are vested economic 
interests. There is sectionalism. And there 
is tradition—a fine thing in and of itself but 
not something you can eat or drink. 

Overcoming all of these adversities in 
an atmosphere of constructive, democratic 
negotiation is our challenge. Education 
and reeducation of the unenlightened and 
the misguided are prerequisites to effective 
implementation of this concept upon which 
our future progress is based. 

This process of education and enlighten- 
ment must be carried forward in all areas of 
our national life. I would be the first to 
acknowledge that we in the executive branch 
of the Government are not completely free 
from these diseases which weaken coordina- 
tion. It is only natural that Congress, 
elected by and sensitive to the will of the 
people, must contend with sectionalism in 
seeking the common good. Local entities of 
government, corporate business, and private 
citizens have a touch of the same affliction. 

Progress is noted in combating these 
forces, but it is a slow process. Much re- 
mains to be accomplished. There must be 
statutory changes to keep pace with chang- 
ing times and needs. All of us must con- 
stantly reappraise our positions. We must 
be adaptable to change as required to meet 
our national needs for water and food in suc- 
ceeding generations. 

We are going to have to accept a lessening 
of importance in some purposes and func- 
tions in the general scheme of things. This 
will occur when the consensus, as revealed 
by evaluation of overall needs, decides that 
the historic position of one particular func- 
tion or another is no longer appropriate in 
the new economic environment—or at least 
not to the degree formerly recognized. Let 
us remain flexible enough to accept such re- 
orientation. as is inevitably required to meet 
the needs of the changing times. 

Do not read into this any forecast that any 
segment of our national water conservation 
effort shall soon become obsolete. I seek 
merely to emphasize the point that our total 
needs will become so great and difficult of 
satisfaction in future decades that no exist- 
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ing interest can expect to prevail contrary to 
the best interests of the total good. 

On the other hand, I see little danger of 
total exclusion or elimination of any pur- 
pose now served by a water project because 
multipurpose development will, in most in- 
stances, provide for our total needs. But 
this can be accomplished only by maximum 
use of the available resource. 

Similarly, in this water resource develop- 
ment program of tomorrow, there are func- 
tions and responsibilities for all. Private en- 
terprise must participate as must local and 
State entities of government. I can mention, 
offhand, a 23-mile tunnel which Denver, 
Colo., has just pushed through the Con- 
tinental Divide to divert water for that city’s 
use. Or the billion dollar bond issue Cali- 
fornia is voting on this fall to finance a 
State water plan in that State. 

It is particularly pleasing to note that 
Congress has acted favorably on the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project which 
provides a pattern of joint Federal-State 
development of a single reservoir site. 
There is a need for further irrigation water 
in the great Central Valley of California and 
this is a normal Federal function as an addi- 
tion to the Central Valley project. But the 
legislation will make it possible for the 
State acting jointly with the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to finance a larger dam and reser- 
voir which can also be used in the State 
water plan. This is an outstanding example 
of Federal-State coordination and coopera- 
tion in multipurpose development. 

The Federal responsibility, of course, also 
transcends the capacity of lesser entities 
because at no other level of government can 
the necessary capabilities and coordinating 
authority be reasonably expected to exist. 
It is natural that those with limited inter- 
ests cannot be depended upon to consider 
infallibly the total requirement. This is im- 
portant today and will become increasingly 
so as the search for a usable water supply 
becomes more competitive. 

The existing Federal legislative structure 
provides a starting point for the discharge 
of this responsibility in the sense that the 
laws under which we collectively operate set 
forth broad principles that are sound and 
enduring. In other words, we have a pretty 
fair skeleton. Unfortunately, the rest of 
the legislative corpus does not measure up 
to the same standards. 

In the area of legislative or other policy 
delineation of rules for implementation of 
these principles there is still some contradic- 
tion, confusion, and overlap. For example, 
considerations of reimbursability or local 
participation run the full gamut from 
everything to nothing for an equivalent 
service, depending upon the law being em- 
ployed. Two or more agencies remain em- 
powered by law to accomplish virtually iden- 
tical programs in some areas with differing 
limitations in law and administrative prac- 
tices. 

Until passage of the Fish and Wildlife Co- 
ordination Acts of 1946 and 1958, there was 
no reliable basis for treating fish and wild- 
life benefits uniformly by all agencies in 
the water resources field. That benefit could 
be a full-fledged purpose of a reservoir con- 
structed by one agency and an incidental 
byproduct of a similar reservoir undertaken 
by another agency. We still are learning 
how to use the new concepts which were 
written into this act in 1958. 

Confusion still exists in the field of rec- 
reation development other than that directly 
involved in fish and wildlife use. One 
agency builds recreation facilities on all 
projects with nonreimbursable money. An- 
other builds only the absolute minimum 
public use facilities and then, more often 
than not, has to collect for their cost, fre- 
quently from water users and others who 
share only in a limited way in their benefits. 
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These are only a few of the many incon- 
sistencies, paradoxes, and omissions in Fed- 
eral water resource legislation that frustrate 
and confound the developer of projects in 
our era. We are progressing in today’s 
environment despite these voids and contra- 
dictions in policy direction. Possibly we can 
meet the intensified needs of a generation 
hence without definitive overhaul and codi- 
fication of our day-to-day ground rules, but 
it is not a simple task. There are hopeful 
indications of some improvement. Increas- 
ing awareness of these problems is noted 
year by year by Congress and others. Stimu- 
lation of this awareness and conscientious 
cooperation with the congressional leader- 
ship represent the highest contribution that 
we as water resource administrators can 
make. 

In summary then, to get back to our orig- 
inal thesis of the immediate job and the 
long-range effort, I believe those of us in the 
field of water conservation are keeping up 
with the first immediate job and have a 
good running start on the second one. 

In too few years, however, tomorrow’s fu- 
ture will be today’s problem. We must take 
steps—constructive and enlightened steps— 
to insure that our successors will be able to 
say then, as we do now, that we are still 
keeping up. 
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BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT PARTNER- 
SHIP SPELLS PROGRESS IN WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
progress of a growing West Virginia 
telephone company is a dramatic exam- 
ple of how private enterprise and the 
Federal Government can work together 
for the betterment of our society. 

United Utilities of West Virginia, with 
headquarters at Davis, was incorporated 
only 2 years ago. With the help of 
$1,210,000 in loans from the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, this imagi- 
native company has improved or ex- 
tended telephone service to 7,000 West 
Virginians since 1958. 

REA’s low-interest loans for extend- 
ing telephone contact to rural areas 
provided United Utilities with essential 
capital. Five citizens—with an unshak- 
able faith in West Virginia’s future— 
are providing the imaginative leader- 
ship, hard work and necessary invest- 
ment of their own private funds which 
has made progress possible and effective. 

They are Edward S. Filler, of Thomas, 
president of United Utilities, who is a 
World War II and Korean veteran and a 
major in the Army Reserve; Gerald H. 
Parks, of Davis, vice president, a past 
president of the West Virginia Telephone 
Association, as is Mr. Filler; Robert W. 
Minear of Parsons, secretary-treasurer, 
a veteran and a lieutenant commander 
in the Naval Reserve; Charles H. Coff- 
man Jr., a director, who is associated 
with the Coffman-Fisher chainstores 
with headquarters in Baltimore; and 
Dr. S. M. Lilienfeld, the fifth director 
and a practicing physician in Parsons. 

These five men, who also are directors 
of the Duncan Telephone Co. which was 
established in Tucker County in 1912, 
founded United Utilities of West Vir- 
ginia, Inc., on August 27, 1958. Their 
purpose was to utilize REA funds to 
acquire antiquated rural telephone sys- 
tems and convert them into a modern, 
nationwide dial system, thus providing 
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improved service for existing subscrib- 
ers and extending service to people who 
had never enjoyed it before. 

Those who live in the Nation’s great 
urban centers, where telephones are an 
indispensable reality, can easily forget 
that an estimated 4,800,000 farm peo- 
ple—and thousands of other rural, non- 
agricultural residents—still do not have 
telephone service. 

Congress established the REA tele- 
phone loan program in 1949 to enable 
private companies and cooperatives to 
meet this telephone gap. Since then the 
REA program has helped bring telephone 
service to 1,344,536 subscribers through 
almost $644 million worth of loans to 696 
borrowers. 

United Utilities of West Virginia, with 
its resourceful leadership, has achieved 
these impressive results in only 2 years: 

Brought modern dial telephone service 
to 4,196 West Virginians, installed direct 
distance dialing for another 2,565, and 
ultimately will provide service for the 
first time to more than 2,500 citizens. 

Provided hundreds of jobs throughout 
the State while helping build a commu- 
nication system essential to the economic 
development of West Virginia’s rural 
areas. 

United Utilities, with an investment of 
$3,185,000, now operates in nine West 
Virginia counties: Barbour, Clay, Lin- 
coln, Marion, Nicholas, Preston, Taylor, 
Roane, and Wayne. 

Its sister firm, the Duncan Telephone 
Co., operates in Tucker County, where 
it recently installed the fourth mobile 
dial service in the world and the first 
in West Virginia. Mobile dial service, 
which places telephone installations in 
automobiles and in remote areas without 
using landlines, allows customers to dial 
direct just as they would do under a 
conventional landline dial system. 

These are the impressive achievements 
being wrought in West Virginia, which 
are dramatic examples of the progress 
that can be made when the initiative of 
private business and the resources of the 
Federal Government cooperate in build- 
ing a better and stronger society. 





MEDICAL PLIGHT OF OLDER AMER- 
ICANS IS REAL EMERGENCY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
tremendous problem our senior citizens 
face in mounting medical costs is no less 
an emergency because it did not develop 
overnight—nor can it be solved with 
halfway measures. 

Many of the letters I receive from 
older residents of Wisconsin tell the story 
cf people putting off needed operations 
or treatments or, as an alternative, lit- 
erally giving up some of the necessities 
of life to meet their medical bills. 

Here is an example of such a letter. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have it printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear Sir: Will you please help us to get 
some decent help from our social security? 
Our President has a new help plan, but will 
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that help most of us? During the last 4 

years I have been in the hospital three times, 

My hospital bills were each time around 

$250. Would the President’s plan have 
helped me? I do not think so. 

Please try to get some decent help for us. 
Very respectfully yours, 








Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxMIRE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





THE POWER OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the fail- 
ure of the summit conference empha- 
sizes, among other things, the difficulty of 
understanding the motives and forces 
that lie behind the Soviet Union’s ac- 
tions. One of those forces is undoubt- 
edly the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, which is not a political party in 
our sense. Indeed, it is not comparable 
to anything on the American scene. 

The Soviet Communist Party is the 
dominating power of the Soviet Union 
despite the fact that its membership 
represents only a fraction of the nation’s 
total population. Its structure, function, 
and mode of operation should be under 
constant study, because without the 
knowledge obtained from such a study, 
no real understanding of the Soviet 
Union is possible. 

A study of the Soviet Communist Party 
and its members was published in the 
New York Times magazine, on May 29. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
by Max Frankel, entitled “The 8,708,000 
‘Elite’ of Russia,” be printed in the REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE 8,708,000 “ELITE” or RUSSIA 

They are the devoted—and disciplined— 
members of the Communist Party, a network 
of organization men for whom the motto, 
“Country above party,’’ is meaningless. 

Any speculation on what Nikita Khru- 
shchev will do next—the big international 
question—depends on an understanding of 
the fact that he is first secretary of the 
Communist Party. That extraordinary party 
dominates every sector of the Russian state, 
from the Army to production of Zim automo- 
biles. Here is a study of what the party is 
and how it works. 

(By Max Frankel) 

Moscow.—The Soviet Communist was ear- 
nest but exasperated. “Now really,” he in- 
sisted, “you cannot blame us for considering 
all this election noise a waste of time. 
What is the difference between Republicans 
and Democrats?” 

“What,” teased the American, “is the differ- 
ence between the Soviet Government and the 
Soviet Communist Party—a difference just 
as lovingingly cherished in your country?” 

“One officially governs while the other su- 
pervises, criticizes, and organizes,” the Com- 
munist began. 
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“Our difference precisely,” said the Amer- 
ican. “Only we alternate.” 

“No, no, no, no, no.” 

The discussion got nowhere. 

It is easily said that Russians cannot and 
will not understand the American party sys- 
tem. True enough. But the American is 
just as poorly prepared to make sense of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

Early this month when Frol R. Kozlov was 
moved, in a general shuffle of the Soviet hier- 
archy, from the post of First Deputy Premier 
to that of secretary of the party, people in 
Moscow considered it a stroke of good politi- 
cal fortune for him. The change was not 
comparable, say, to a transfer of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon to a full-time job on the Republi- 
can National Committee. 

The reason is that in the Soviet Union 
the party apparatus which Kozlov joined 
is superior to the Government apparatus 
which he left. Relations between the two 
are generally in delicate flux and the shifts 
that accompanied the Kozlov transfer are 
refiections thereof. But the difficult job 
of discerning how the Communist Party 
works must begin with fundamentals. 

The trouble usually begins with semantics 
because the name “Communist Party” can be 
misleading. The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union calls itself a party, it has a 
party charter, a party program, and party 
headquarters. It nominates candidates and 
works for their election. It makes propa- 
ganda, admits members and raises funds. 
Once upon a time it actually was a party; 
more exactly, it was a part of a party, the 
majority—the Bolsheviki—among the bit- 
terly divided Russian Social Democrats. 

Soon after it seized power in 1917, however, 
the Bolshevik Party became the only party 
in the Soviet Union. The party, in other 
words, became the whole, a system unto it- 
self. As such, it not only drafts programs 
but imposes them. The rules under which 
it operates are its own. 

The 8,708,000 Soviet citizens who belong to 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
today were recruited from among a popula- 
tion of 212 mililon because their apparent 
character, talent, energy, and zeal were at 
one time or another deemed appropriate to 
management of the nation. The owner of 
a red leatherette Communist Party book 
is expected to excel his countrymen in the 
knoweldge of party history, doctrine, and 
dogma; but, above all, he is expected to know 
that his party superiors know it even better. 

His superiors, his orders, the theory, or the 
line may change; the member's unquestion- 
ing loyalty, obedience, and enthusiasm may 
not. The Communist goes where he is sent, 
does what he is told, and is judged by how 
well he does it. He is the world’s first— 
and most capable—organization man. 

The essential difference between the Com- 
munist and republican systems of govern- 
ment is the CPSU’s recognized and su- 
preme authority over the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself and its long reach into the man- 
agement of every factory and farm, dance 
troupe, fire brigade, and infantry battalion. 
Through a giant network of inspectors gen- 
eral the Communist audit all books and 
supervise all activity. They control the 
press and radio. Party members respon- 
sible to the party hierarchy have offices be- 
side those of factory directors, university 
rectors, infantry colonels. 

Though the party is, constitutionally, su- 
perior to the Government, how it exerts con- 
trol at every level is not so easily defined. 
It has legal standing, forceful backing and 
ideological justification for supremacy, but it 
must earn its authority with organizational 
skills and the direct influence of its members. 

The first order of government business 
here at the moment, for instance, is the am- 
bitious 7-year economic plan for 1959-65. 
Hundreds of Government agencies in Moscow 
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and at every level of government down to 
village Soviets live by this plan, shape it, 
and execute it. But not even the mammoth 
state-planning apparatus or the Council of 
Ministers control the plan; it is the party’s 
“baby,” as are all important projects. 

The plan was proclaimed before a party 
congress, not by the Supreme Soviet, this 
country’s version of a legislature. When 
more shoes or chemicals are wanted than 
had been planned or when more scrap has 
to be saved to make the plan work, it is the 
party leaders who issue decrees to the cabi- 
net, to all government agencies, and to the 
governments of the 15 Soviet republics. 
And the party organizations in the 15 re- 
publics are expected to see that the orders 
are followed. 

In the ministries and factories the rela- 
tionship between party and government men 
at their desks (and often at one.desk) is 
more complex still. As might be imagined, 
the union of party and government in the 
persons of so many leading officials has pro- 
duced a sensitive network of loyalties that 
no outsider can properly appreciate. 

A partial glimpse comes only in dramatic 
situations. Two years ago Marshal Georgi K. 
Zhukov, war hero and Minister of Defense, 
was thrown out of the party’s leading com- 
mittees and out of the Government on the 
charge that he had resisted party control 
over the armed forces. His fellow marshals 
and generals, all high-ranking party men as 
well, joined the denunciations of the fallen 
leader. 

The Zhukov case brought into the open 
again one of the most sensitive and, to the 
party, one of the most important areas of 
party supremacy—control of the military. 
The Soviet leadership has established a po- 
litical network of officers responsible to the 
Communist Party. These officers serve 
alongside regular commanders down to bat- 
talion level. The principle of party suprem- 
acy has been vigorously reasserted since Zhu- 
kov’s ouster. There is no Soviet slogan 
comparable to the American “country ahead 
of party.” Such conflict is said to be un- 
imaginable. 

The theoretical rationale for party superi- 
ority is disarmingly simple: Marx said that 
workers were the only producers of wealth 
and thus should run society; therefore, 
added Lenin, the ideal form of government 
is a dictatorship of the proletariat—namely, 
the Communist Party, which considers itself 
the “vanguard of the proletariat.” Marx- 
ism-Leninism this “science” is called. 

To know everything best, the CPSU 
needs the best men in everything. To con- 
trol everything it needs to control the lead- 
ers of everything. The country’s problems 
are its problems. And, of course, as the 
country changes the CPSU changes. 

In 1905, 12 years before it seized power, 
the party was a band of 8,500 outlaws. The 
chief qualification of membership was skill 
at subversion. At the start of the fateful 
year of 1917 it still had only 23,000 members. 

Responsibility brought expansion. Men 
were needed to seize all property, to keep the 
factories going, and to fight the civil war. 
Until it had firm control of the nation, 
however, the party of conspirators expanded 
most carefully. It did not admit its mil- 
lionth member until 1926. 

Its rapid growth began with Stalin’s 5- 
year plans. To manage the breakneck in- 
dustrialization the party now needed not 
only politicians but planners and econo- 
mists, engineers, and city builders, gifted 
diplomats and shrewd propagandists, men to 
control the growing army and to restore 
order on the collectivized farms and zealous 
workers to set the high factory norms of 
output. 

In the next decade the party had a net 
gain of only another million members but 
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many times that number passed through its 
ranks to be tested and discarded or purged. 
Energetic, educated and, above all, dis- 
ciplined organization men were wanted, not 
romantic Socialist reformers. 

Predictably, not every factory manager 
and army colonei took kindly to the presence 
of a comanager or cocolonel next door 
with his own authority and ideas. All the 
more reason then to enroll and discipline 
the managers and colonels themselves as’ 
well. Party control came first always—pref- 
erably, however, with no loss of efficiency. 

The end of the great purge in 1938 brought 
even greater net gains in membership. And 
the party’s desire to establish a mass base in 
World War II resulted in mass inductions and 
a V-day membership of 5,760,000. Then came 
more sorting out and careful screening. 
When Stalin died in 1953, there were 6,880,000 
names on the rolls. 

The doors were flung open again as soon 
as Nikita Khrushchev felt himself in com- 
mand. To date he has admitted 2 million 
new members at a still accelerating rate, in 
an intensive search for young blood capable 
of controlling a complex industrial society, 
now a world power. 

The Premier wants imagination and effi- 
ciency—and popularity. He must work in the 
Lenin-Stalin structure but he needs sophisti- 
cation and new talent. Considerations of 
efficiency have led him to decentralize Soviet 
industry and agriculture—which means So- 
viet politics. He knows that only an alert 
party can now cement the whole and enforce 
the central will upon the farflung establish- 
ment. 

Khrushchev wants party men who will 
arouse popular support and cooperation. He 
wants Communists to be Communists, to 
quit relaxing in dachas, to live modestly and 
selflessly and earn the respect of the people 
in their charge. He was delighted last year 
to hear the protest of collective farm peas- 
ants against the promotion of their efficient 
party chairman because this showed he had 
been doing his job well and was popular. 

Obviously, more than even his predecessors, 
Khrushchev needs experts and yet he also 
wants the Communist Party to be a party of 
workers again. He wants to reverse the trend 
of decades that has left the party top heavy 
with deskbound aparatchiki (bureaucrats). 

But like Lenin and Stalin, Khrushchev 
must have discipline. His first and inescap- 
able duty is the preservation of the system— 
the CPSU. Factions are forbidden; an issue 
once decided is undebatable. Khrushchev's 
purpose also remains the same, and it re- 
mains the final test of every party member: 
results—steel and coal, corn and bricks, 
machines. 

The pressure for results runs through the 
party from top to bottom. More, higher, 
greater, better, cheaper—more, comrades, 
there must be more. The party member is 
the bearer of these exhortations and he is 
judged by his success at keeping others hap- 
pily and productively at work. The ordi- 
nary party member also has the difficult as- 
signment of listening to and promising to 
act on gripes, complaints, and criticism from 
below. 

At the base of the party pyramid are ma- 
chinists and bricklayers, tractor drivers and 
teachers, musicians and nuclear physicists. 
They spend long evenings at meetings to be 
attuned to the party line at every moment 
and to become fluent in the special rhetoric 
of the faith—the rhetoric in which a phrase, 
“cult of personality” can represent volumes 
of unpleasant history and a word, “revision- 
ism,” is shorthand for tomes of undesirable 
thought. 

The party man must exhort, explain, and 
defend. When volunteers are called, he 
must rush to volunteer—to work on Sunday 
or to move to Siberia. He must not get 
drunk. He must not be seen in church. 
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And no matter how exemplary his behavior, 
when things go wrong and hundreds are at 
fault, he gets the blame. 

Because they appreciate the difficulties of 
life in the party, nonparty Russians judge 
members as they would anyone else, without 
special envy or resentment. They know that 
Communists live well for their station in 
life but they know also that the Commu- 
nist is always at work. He is known to sa- 
crifice much of his individuality for the 
vague satisfactions of organizational tri- 
umph. There are strident bossy types in 
the party, too, of course. But they are dis- 
liked for their human qualities, not because 
they own a party book. 

Enlistment in the party is an act of in- 
dividual faith, a complex act inspired by a 
desire to serve, to know, to succeed, to lead. 
The zealous lathe operator, always surpass- 
ing the assigned quota, the influential pro- 
fessor, the outstanding milkmaid and the 
high-ranking army officer need not seek 
membership. It seeks them, and they rarely 
refuse. 

The road to membership for the ambitious 
Soviet youngster is through excellence on 
the job or in school, clean living, enthusiasm 
for party doctrine, helpfulness at election 
time or harvest time. A good record in the 
Young Communist League is especially val- 
uable. 

The big step is into candidate member- 
ship—a year’s probation to test the charac- 
ter, loyalty, and knowledge of the newcomer. 
Any three party members may propose any- 
one over 18; approval by a local party cell 
completes the admission process. To expel 
a member, formal charges must be filed by 
the local unit and extensive hearings and 
a review by the next highest party organ 
be held. 

Party members are divided into about 
500,000 cells, with a membership of from 
three to several hundred each. They op- 
erate in plants, stores, ministries, institutes, 
villages, and even submarines. : 

The born gladhander and the obvious 
leader can normally expect to reach at least 
one higher rung on the party ladder. As a 
secretary of a large cell or city or county 
committee, he becomes one of the several 
hundreds of thousands of full-time party 
workers responsible for whole districts or 
industries, for the operation of government, 
the administration of justice, and the morale 
of the population. 

The stresses—and turnover—are_ great 
down there at the bottom of the line, but 
with success—that is with results—the en- 
terprising person can expect special party 
schooling and promotion to a regional and 
eventually even a Soviet republic organiza- 
tion. The job then is to administer not 
only whole territories but the Communist 
Party units within them. 

As in an army, the routine is strict and 
party officials are expected to fit in any- 
where from the Baltic to the Pacific. 
Changes of venue keep them on their toes 
and independent of private coteries. Nat- 
urally, the leadership of key industrial or 
population centers tends to catapult a party 
man to national influence. Khrushchev was 
party leader of Moscow and of the Ukraine 
on his way up. 

At the top of the party hierarchy are a 
central committee (a forum of prominent 
regional military and special functionaries), 
the committee’s presidium (a senior brain 
trust or policy panel, at present with 15 
full members and 7 alternates) and the 
committee’s secretariat. The secretariat is 
the party’s nerve center, it devises workaday 
policies and translates them into directives 
for subordinate secretariats throughout the 
organization. 

Premier Khrushchev is first secretary and 
the five other secretaries sit with him in the 
presidium, forming a perfect blend between 
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policy and action. The secretariat is divided 
into sections—foreign affairs, agitation and 
propaganda, political administration of the 
military, education, and culture. How many 
sections there are, how they are staffed, and 
how they do their work is not known. But 
history is a witness to the power and stam- 
ina of the secretariat and the party it heads. 
For both Stalin and Khrushchev it was a 
small step from leadership of the secretariat 
to undisputed leadership of the entire 
nation. 

This month’s changes in party and Gov- 
ernment leadership raised no new faces to 
the top of the hierarchy, but they placed 
younger men—who became Communists 
after the 1917 Revolution and after Lenin’s 
death—in strategic posts. 

Kozlov, 52 years old, stands out now in the 
shrunken secretariat. Another secretary 
and Presidium member, Leonid I. Brezhnev, 
54, has replaced the 79-year-old Marshal 
Voroshilov as titular chief of state. Ele- 
vated to the Presidium were Dimitri S. Poly- 
ansky, 43, the Premier of the Russian Re- 
public, former planning chief Aleksei N. 
Kosygin, 56, and Ukrainian party leader 
Nikolai V. Podgorny, 57, the last two youth- 
ful in ideas and approach to party issues. 

From secretariat to tiniest cell, discipline 
plus agility have enabled the party to sur- 
vive the enormous stresses of wars, famines, 
purges, changes of leadership, the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture and the social upheaval 
of industrialization. 

Grate as it may on his Democratic-Re- 
publican conscience, the American must ap- 
preciate the viability of this so strange, so 
different party. And he must understand 
that this is no lifeless machine but a living 
body politic evolving with the people from 
which it sprang. 

Demonstrably, the party enjoys’ the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Soviet 
people—the inclination to accept guidance 
from on high, the desire to impress supe- 
riors and inferiors, the worship of the ma- 
chine, the deification of the plan and the 
system and the ingenuity to make them 
work, the will to survive. 

In looking over the new blood it has lately 
recruited, the party recently complained 
that too much of it was ideologically im- 
pure, that the dedication and experience of 
the new young Communists were too far re- 
moved from the steely nerve of their Bol- 
shevik grandfathers. Thus the indoctrina- 
tion goes on, but so does life. How the 
party will change depends largely on how it 
will continue to change Russia. 





FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF ITALY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today, 
June 2, marks the 14th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Republic of 
Italy. 

All peoples and nations suffered dur- 
ing the last war, but the people of Italy 
were suffering under the harsh and dic- 
tatorial Fascist regime long before the 
outbreak of that war. For nearly two 
decades these fine, spirited, and deeply 
religious people were forced to live un- 
der regimentation. With the outbreak 
of war, the Fascist regime proved its 
utter inability to act in the best inter- 
ests of the Italian nation. When the 
people realized that such was the case, 
the Fascist regime was overthrown, and 
gradually a democratic government was 
instituted. That was done in an orderly 
manner on June 2, 1946. Ina freely and 
fairly conducted election the Italian 
people chose to live under a republican 
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form of government, and thus estab. 
lished the Republic of Italy 14 years ago. 

That momentous event marks a great 
turning point in Italy’s political history. 
Under the test of time, democracy has 
been a shining success in Italy. It has 
succeeded because the democratic form 
of government has always offered to the 
people, often in the face of formidable 
difficulties, the kind of political system 
that responds best to their sense of jus- 
tice and freedom. 

Proud of its democratic institutions, 
and its strong religious traditions, and 
always ready to guard them against the 
foes of democracy, Italy has become a 
pillar of freedom-loving peoples in the 
West. There is no question today that, 
despite the presence of a certain Com- 
munist penetration, democracy is firmly 
rooted in Italy, and, under the wise and 
resourceful leadership of Italy’s states- 
men, it will be so maintained. 

Today, on the 14th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Republic of Italy, we ex- 
tend to the splendid people of Italy our 
heartfelt good wishes for their continued 
success, and a firm expression of faith 
in their loyalty and strength as a bastion 
of freedom in the epic struggle against 
the forces of tyranny. 





SIXTH ANNUAL CELEBRATION OF 
ALBERTI DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
eminently worthy of note that this date 
of June 2 commemorates the arrival in 
New York State, in 1635, of the first 
Italian settler, a Venetian, Peter Caesar 
Alberti. 

This historic date, marking the 325th 
anniversary of Mr. Alberti’s arrival in 
New York, possesses a special significance 
for all Americans of Italian ancestry, and 
will be celebrated by the 6th annual Al- 
berti Day observance, to be held today 
at Battery Park, in New York, near the 
Verrazano Monument. 

In a praiseworthy gesture of commem- 
oration, the city of Venice has donated 
a beautiful bronze tablet which. will be 
unveiled at the Battery Park ceremony. 

While Alberti Day is essentially a day 
of observance for Americans of Italian 
origin, the deeper meaning of this his- 
toric date touches the lives of all Amer- 
icans. The millions of Italian people who 
have followed Peter Caesar Alberti to our 
shores have, over the centuries of our his- 
tory, served as one of the great vitalizing 
forces of this Nation. Their zeal, their 
hard work, their wealth of intellect and 
of talent have formed a signal contri- 
bution to the growth and prosperity of 
the United States of America. 

In peace and in war, Americans of 
Italian descent have been a great bul- 
wark of strength in the defense of the 
principles of freedom upon which our 
Nation was founded. Thus, in honoring 
the memory of Peter Caesar Alberti, the 
first Italian to arrive in New York State, 
we honor as well the achievements and 
the patriotism of every American of Ital- 
ian origin, living and dead, who has 
helped to build and to protect the Amer- 
ica we love. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING TO SUPPORT THE 
DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as a 
supplement to my remarks in the Senate 
on May 18, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp, 
a further exchange of correspondence 
with Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics), 
on the subject of “Ocean Shipping to 
Support the Defense of the United 


States.” 

I should like to stress particularly the 
following paragraph from Admiral Wil- 
son’s letter of May 9: 

“You asked what must be done to 
arouse the Federal Government as to 
the deficiencies that exist. Many in- 
fluential segments of the Government 
are, in my opinion, now well aware of 
the importance of a modern American- 
owned merchant marine to our economic 
well-being and the national defense. I 
do not believe, however, that our people 
generally have the same appreciation of 
its importance. This is an area in 
which the Government and the industry 
both can do a better job than has been 


done.” 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

MarcH 24, 1960. 
Vice Adm. RALPH E. WILSON, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ADMIRAL WILSON: Thank you so much 
for your letter of March 11 and the accom- 
panying document entitled “Ocean Ship- 
ping To Support the Defense of the United 
States.” 

What must be done to arouse the Ameri- 
can people and influential segments of the 
Federal Government as to the unpromising 
deficiencies which exist in our merchant and 
naval fleets alike? Your statement that 
“the bulk of our sea transportation resources 
have undergone depreciation, and little has 
been accomplished in the way of either 
modernization or renewal, typified the apathy 
and procrastination which for too long have 
shrouded the Nation’s maritime needs. 

Coupled with the Maritime Status Report 
of May 1, 1959, prepared by the Joint MarAd- 
Planning Group, your latest appraisal of 
the American merchant marine offers little 
solace and serves only to intensify my con- 
tinuing concern. Your evaluations and con- 
clusions constitute an indictment of our 
national maritime policies, and I wonder if 
the Navy Department is prepared to argue 
for the needed policy revisions and funded 
appropriations at the highest possible levels 
within the administration. 

For example, is the Navy Department pre- 
pared to insist upon increased appropriations 
for the merchant vessel replacement pro- 
gram to meet the situation you have cited? 
Is the Navy Department prepared to take an 
unequivocal position in demanding that the 
two superliners as authorized by the Con- 
gress should be built without further delay 
to “improve the quality of our trooplift po- 
tential”? Is the Navy Department prepared 
to demand that a “purification” of the Na- 
tional Defense Reserve Fleet be scheduled 
immediately in an orderly fashion? In oth- 
er words, would the Navy Department be 
willing to give force and meaning to these 
documents to the extent of insisting that 
increased appropriations to improve the 
posture of the American merchant marine be 
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treated with the same celerity and thorough- 
ness as the defense budget? 

I realize your steadfast support of the 
“fourth arm of defense” concept as it relates 
to our merchant fleet and want, therefore, 
to assure you that there is no personal im- 
Plication in these questions. I ask them 
in all candor, and your seasoned advice and 
comments in these additional respects would 
be most helpful. 

With high esteem and warm personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 

U.S. Senator. 
APRIL 8, 1960. 

Vice Adm. RaLpH E, WILson, 

Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, 

Department of the Navy, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Dear ADMIRAL WILSON: One other thought 
occurs to me with regard to our recent cor- 
respondence on the subject of “Ocean Ship- 
ping To Support the Defense of the United 
States.” I have in mind the status of the 
National Defense Reserve Fleet. 

In your words, “it can be said that the na- 
tional defense reserve fleet is gradually de- 
teriorating both in size and in qualitative 
usefulness.” Later, you reiterate what ap- 
pears to be a conclusion of the Joint MarAd- 
Navy Planning Group in its Maritime Status 
Report of May 1, 1959, to the effect that 
there is a deficiency in dry cargo ships with 
which to meet the requirements of national 
security. Few knowledgeable persons would 
quibble with either of these statements. 

My point, therefore, is this—to correct this 
deficiency, do you believe it would be de- 
sirable to proceed promptly with the recom- 
mendation of the Joint MarAd-Navy Plan- 
ning Group calling for the reconversion of 
118 amphibious transports in the reserve 
fleet to VC-2 and C-3 freighters? If so, is 
the Navy prepared to support strongly leg- 
islation to enable such a program and a re- 
quest for sufficient appropriations? 

Any additional comments you might care 
to share with me in this regard would be 
appreciated. 

With high esteem and warm personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
U.S. Senator. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1960. 
Hon, JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR BUTLER: Thank you for 
your challenging letter of March 24, 1960. 
The problem of how to retain and strengthen 
the merchant shipping capability under our 
control is one of increasing urgency. 

You asked what must be done to arouse 
the Federal Government as to the deficien- 
cies that exist. Many influential segments 
of the Government are, in my opinion, now 
well aware of the importance of a modern 
American-owned merchant marine to our 
economic well-being and the national de- 
fense. I do not believe, however, that our 
people generally have the same appreciation 
of its importance. This is an area in which 
the Government and the industry both can 
do a better job than has been done. 

The evaluations and conclusions presented 
in my letter to you were intended to reflect 
the short fall in application of the existing 
policy as expressed in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 rather than as an indictment of 
that policy. Greater budgetary support for 
the merchant marine is a matter of national 
budgetary policy which within the limits of 
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feasible resources must provide for a balance 
in the degree of financial support to be given 
to all the important activities of the Gov- 
ernment. It would not be proper for the 
Defense Department to render direct finan- 
cial support to a private enterprise such as 
the merchant marine. The Department of 
Defense would, however, be negligent if it 
failed to emphasize the importance of the 
merchant marine to our national defense. 

I am happy to inform you that the De- 
partment of Defense, assisted by the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, is cur- 
rently undertaking to reach a clear under- 
standing with the Department of Commerce 
on the importance to the national defense of 
an adequate, active, and modern merchant 
marine. I anticipate that the result of this 
undertaking will be a strong and specific 
affirmation by the two departments of the 
present and continuing national defense 
need for high quality merchant shipping. 

In answer to your several particular ques- 
tions, neither the Department of Defense nor 
the Navy Department is in a position to in- 
sist upon increased appropriations for the 
Maritime Administration. This is properly 
a matter to be determined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in accordance with the 
national budgetary policies. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, fully supported by the 
Navy Department, will continue to give 
strong support in terms of military justifi- 
cation to requests made by the Department 
of Commerce for appropriations for mer- 
chant marine programs. 

A greater public awareness of the im- 
portance of our merchant marine, both for 
our economic well-being and for the national 
defense, is something that we all must strive 
to achieve. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E. WILSON. 





THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, another 
administration-sponsored study involv- 
ing American shipping has been con- 
cluded and reported to the President and 
the Congress. Labeled ‘Federal Trans- 
portation Policy and Program,” its an- 
nounced purpose as laid down by the 
President in his budget message charge 
to the Secretary of Commerce was “to 
identify emerging problems, redefine the 
appropriate Federal role, and recommend 
any legislation or administrative actions 
needed to assure the balanced develop- 
ment of our transportation system.” 

As a longtime advocate of a strong, 
prosperous American merchant marine, 
I was gratified—but in no way sur- 
prised—to learn that the study finding 
with regard to our oceangoing commer- 
cial fleet was that “a merchant marine 
and shipbuilding industry are essential 
to national defense and peacetime com- 
merce. To help these, the present essen- 
tial trade route concepts and methods of 
subsidy payment are sound.” 

A Commerce Department study back in 
1954 likewise had approved fully the na- 
tional maritime policy and directives laid 
down in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. This 1954 report had recom- 
mended a vessel construction program of 
60 vessels per year, to keep both the 
merchant marine and the shipbuilding 
industry adequate to the Nation’s needs 
in peace and in war. 

Unfortunately, despite commendable 
efforts by the Maritime Administration, 
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that proposed vessel construction pro- 
gram is far short of realization—practi- 
cally every maritime nation is outdis- 
tancing the United States in that re- 
spect. While Italy, France, Great Brit- 
ain, West Germany—yes, and Russia, in 
a big way—are building both cargo and 
passenger vessels merrily, we cannot even 
replace our overaged SS America in the 
North Atlantic or build the superliner 
authorized 2 years ago, to try to match 
the new vessels operating under the Brit- 
ish flag between our west coast and the 
Far East. 

Meanwhile, the American merchant 
marine is at its lowest ebb, in both num- 
ber and age of vessels, and in percentage 
of our own foreign trade carried in 
US.-flag vessels. Our once-fiourishing 
coastal and intercoastal shipping is 
almost nonexistent. Our shipyards are 
crying for new contracts. If as a nation 
we really do subscribe to the national 
maritime policy so oft proclaimed by the 
Congress, it is high time we took stock 
as to where we are, and whither we are 
heading. 

These remarks, and other thoughts 
along this line, were prompted by an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Journal of 
Commerce of March 25, by Stanley Man- 
trop, entitled “Transport Committee 
Needed.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TRANSPORT COMMITTEE NEEDED 
(By Stanley Mantrop) 

Now that the Federal Transportation Re- 
port has been carefully studied by the mari- 
time industry which finds in it many things 
it can live with, it would seem appropriate 
for Congress to put forth some effort to see 
that the repurt does not drop into one of 
the pigeonholes generally reserved for such 
studies and, thus, quietly disappear, joining 
other transportation studies. 

It is doubtful if any industry outside of 
the shipping field has been the subject of 
so many studies which have contributed so 
little. These reports, certainly, have done 
little, if anything to solve any of the overall 
problems facing the shipping industry— 
problems whose solution have eluded ship- 
owners for some time. 

And one of the main reasons for this sad 
state of affairs after the reports have been 
published has been the lack of any official 
blessing that would put their recommenda- 
tions to work. 

The newest report again recognizes the 
undisputable fact that the United States 
must have a strong merchant marine for 
service in peace and war. Since this is so, 
certainly the time is ripe for the establish- 
ment of a committee with power to act and 
thus avoid the mistakes and omissions of 
the past. It would be the duty of such a 
committee to see that the important recom- 
mendations are carried out. And it should 
review the report to see what was not said 
that needs saying. The shipping industry 
feels that measures other than those in the 
report are necessary to maintain a strong 
merchant marine. 

For example, the report would seem to be 
amiss in its snub of the coastal and inter- 
coastal shipping industry which is virtually 
being pushed from the seas while awaiting 
some kind of Federal assistance. The rec- 
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ommendation that the Government should 
not only continue the user charge system 
and should establish the practice where such 
does not exist is somewhat disappointing. 
The recommendations include the imposi- 
tion of waterway tolls in the form of fuel 
taxes, a move described as inflationary and 
one which could lead to higher transporta- 
tion costs. 

There is no doubt but that such a move, 
if approved, would hit hard at the inland 
carriers which already face problems from 
mounting railroad competition. 

These are just some of the points which a 
committee could further discuss with the 
industry as a step toward bringing closer 
liaison between Federal agencies and the 
shipping industry. This is also recom- 
mended in the report. 

To find out just how American-flag ship- 
ping has fared over the last few years the 
committee would only have to look back on 
some of the Government’s own figures on 
U.8.-flagship participation in world trading. 
There is little doubt but that the industry 
feeling that it has been “left out in the 
cold” could find plenty of support in these 
figures. 

In 1955, only 29 percent of this country’s 
imports were carried in US.-flag ships. 
During the first 8 months of 1959 this per- 
centage dropped to a miserable 14 percent 
for generai cargo imports, and 15 percent for 
exports. 

Petroleum imports in American-flag ships 
totaled 24 percent in 1955, while exports 
were only 10 percent. During 8 months in 
1959, petroleum imports by American-flag 
tankers dropped to the almost insignificant 
total of 4 percent, and rose only 1 percent 
to 11 percent for exports. When the Mer- 
chant Marine Act was passed in 1936 this 
country’s ships participated in 30 percent of 
its exports and imports. 

The report’s recommendation that greater 
use be made of US.-flag shipping in future 
is one which the Government should seri- 
ously consider. But unless some sort of 
Government-backed agency is set up to see 
that this and many other recommendations 
are carried out then the report, which could 
aid the industry, is going to become just a 
lot of wasted effort by its own good-inten- 
tioned transportation committee. 

While it is not unfair to say that the re- 
port could have been more thorough, more 
searching and thus, more in the interests of 
the Nation—it is, nonetheless, a step in the 
right direction. Its contents should—in- 
deed, must—be given serious consideration 
by the administration and, above all, steps 
should be taken to see that this report is 
used as a working tool for needed improve- 
ment. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Under the order of yesterday, the call 
of the calendar is now in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Under the 
order of yesterday, the call of the calen- 
dar, beginning with order No. 1483, 
S. 1957, is now in order. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1957) to encourage the 
discovery, development, and production 
of domestic tin was announced as first 
in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, over by 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





JOHN A. SKENANDORE 


The bill (S. 285) for the relief of John 
A. Skenandore was announced as next 
in order. 





NECESSITY FOR PUBLIC ACCOUNT- 
ING BY CONGRESSIONAL AGEN- 
CIES 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not object, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for about 4 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is an old saying that “People 
who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
stones.” 

I suggest, Mr. President, that the time 
is long overdue for the Congress, which 
spends a considerable part of its time 
investigating and calling to account 
agencies of the executive branch, to put 
its own house in order. 

I refer, of course, to recent press ac- 
counts of congressional expense ac- 
counts. They are only the latest in a 
series of “revelations” with which the 
public is periodically regaled, to the der- 
ogation of the dignity and standing of 
the Congress as a whole. 

Mr. President, there is no reason why 
the Congress should suffer this situation 
to continue. The remedy is a simple 
one. Let us adopt for ourselves the same 
principle we uphold so manfully in other 
areas of Government—that of full and 
timely disclosure of the facts to the 
public. 

Last year, the late distinguished 
Senator Neuberger, of Oregon, joined 
with me in introducing a bill (S. 1332) 
which would do this very thing. This 
bill is virtually identical to one I intro- 
guced in the previous Congress. S. 1332 
would require our committees not only 
to file, but also to publish in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, itemized expense ac- 
counts for all travel expenses and related 
expenses by committee members or 
committee staffs. This would include 
the use of counterpart funds. 

We are faced with an unhappy situa- 
tion about which we can no longer af- 
ford to be complacent. All of us know 
of the excellent and conscientious work 
done by committees, and the legitimate 
purposes which require official travel. 
The attitude of the public has, however, 
grown increasingly cynical to the point 
where any and all travel by a congres- 
sional committee, however conscientious 
its members or worthy its purpose, tends 
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automatically to be dismissed as a 


“junket.” We have contributed to that 
attitude by permitting committee ex- 
penditures to be shrouded in secrecy and 
reported in such general and incomplete 
terms as to be virtually meaningless. 
Such an atmosphere of mystery cannot 
help but breed suspicion and contempt 
on the part of the public. 

Mr. President, our bill also strikes at 
the heart of another problem which has 
peen highlighted in recent congressional 
hearings. 

In the course of such hearings, a novel, 
and to me shocking, doctrine of admin- 
istrative procedure was espoused by sev- 
eral witnesses. It is that there is noth- 
ing wrong in ex parte discussions of 
pending cases with members of regula- 
tory agencies. True, some witnesses dis- 
tinguished between private appeals to 
expedite proceedings and discussions of 
the merits of a particular case. At least 
one, however, admitted they could not 
always be separated. 

Here again, Mr. President, our bill 
provides the answer, I believe. Again 
the answer is disclosure; and our bill 
would require that all communications 
in regard to a pending case, whether by 
letter or by word of mouth, to a member 
or members of a regulatory or semi- 
judicial agency, be made part of the 
public record of the case. 

I venture to assert, Mr. President, that 
every Member of this body has at some 
time or another been importuned to in- 
tercede on behalf of a constituent in- 
terested in a case pending before some 
agency. We could haggle for days over 
the line between a proper and an im- 
proper approach to the agency. The 
short and simple answer, I believe, is to 
assure that any ex parte communication, 
whether from a Senator or from anyone 
else, shall become known immediately to 
other interested parties and shall be 
available to the public generally. 

S. 1332 contains other provisions also 
based on this principle of disclosure. 
There is not time to discuss them now. 
Rather, my plea is for action now in the 
interest of the Congress as a whole, as 
well as in the interest of the public. A 
sleuthing job by the press should not be 
required, in order to find out how a com- 
mittee of Congress spends the public 
funds allotted to it. The inevitable result 
of burying such facts in obscurity is a re- 
flection on every Member and on the 
body as a whole, and the public confi- 
dence in the whole workings of our politi- 
cal system is damaged far beyond what 
the facts actually warrant. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to compliment the Senator from New 
Jersey for his remarks. 

I am well aware of the provisions of 
his bill. He is among the number of 
Senators who have introduced code of 
ethics bills. Included among them was 
our dear, departed colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator Neuberger. Those bills 
call for equalizing the responsibility of 
Members of Congress with that of the 
members of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

IT am proud to state that I have joined 
my colleague in introducing a code of 
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ethics bill which carries out the same 
principle—not necessarily in exactly the 
same way as does the bill of the Senator 
from New Jersey, but with the same gen- 
eral purposes. 

It may be said that the recent dis- 
closures relate only to Members of the 
House of Representatives. However, it 
is well known that Senate committees 
also spend money, both in dollars and 
in counterpart funds. Furthermore, 
many of us hesitate to join in taking 
committee trips, because someone might 
object to a lack of accounting. We would 
much rather have such matters made 
public. 

Mr. President, this is a problem not 
only for the other body, but also for the 
Senate itself. However, it seems that we 
always wait for some incident to break 
over our heads—such as the hotly de- 
bated matter of publishing the names of 
our employees. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee and a number of other outstand- 
ing Senators took the lead in the fight 
to have those names published. 

So, Mr. President, I hope very much 
that the splendid initiative the Senator 
from New Jersey has taken will prompt 
our committee to report a code of ethics 
bill—whether his bill or mine or that 
introduced by my colleague the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEaTInG] or that 
introduced by any other Member of the 
Senate, or a combination of them—so 
that we in the Senate will at least do 
our duty and will take action in this 
respect. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
Senator from New York. 
his support. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish 
to join the Senator from New Jersey in 
urging full and open disclosure of the 
expenditures made by Members of Con- 
gress in connection with committee trips 
or other official business. 

As the Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] has said, we at this end of the 
Capitol cannot avoid our responsibility. 
On at least three occasions the Senate 
has adopted to various House bills 
amendments of the sort to which the 
Senator from New Jersey has referred; 
and those amendments have gone to the 
House of Representatives. But unfortu- 
nately the House has not accepted them. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I should 
like to point out that the Senator from 
Delaware is the author of those amend- 
ments, and he is to be commended highly 
for what he has done. I should also like 
to point out that in each instance I 
supported him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
correct. 

Approximately 30 days ago such an 
amendment was adopted unanimously 
by the Senate on a yea-and-nay vote 
rather than a voice vote, and that 
amendment called for full public dis- 
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closure of all such expenditures whether 
made in dollars or made in counterpart 
funds. 

In the light of recent disclosures cer- 
tainly we have no alternative but to take 
prompt action on this proposed legisla- 
tion prior to the adjournment of this 
session of Congress. 

The amendments to which I have re- 
ferred, which orginally were bills intro- 
duced by myself and by other Members 
of the Senate will certainly be brought 
up again during this session. I believe 
it matters little whose amendment is 
adopted, but it is imperative that we deal 
adequately with this subject before the 
end of the session. Such expenditures— 
whether in dollars or in foreign curren- 
cies—must be accounted for; we must 
insist that that be done. The American 
people have a right to have that in- 
formation. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
legislation proposed by the able Senator 
from New Jersey is definitely in the pub- 
lic interest. The public not only is con- 
cerned about this situation, but also has 
a right to have the information. 

It will be a privilege to aid in the pas- 
sage of such a measure. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am most 
grateful to my colleague, and I appre- 
ciate very much his words of support. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from New Jer- 
sey for bringing this matter to our at- 
tention, in his usual timely fashion, by 
means of the eloquent remarks he has 
made today about the need for the en- 
actment of legislation in this field. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Writuiams] has pointed 
out, the Senate adopted unanimously, on 
a yea-and-nay vote, an amendment to 
give effect to much of what the Senator 
from New Jersey has advocated. How- 
ever, the difficulty is—and I hope the 
Senator from Delaware will correct me 
if I am in error about this matter—that 
although we have taken such action be- 
fore, the Senate approved language has 
been stricken out in conference, and thus 
our labors have gone for naught. 

As has been pointed out, there are a 
number of conflict of interest bills pend- 
ing before the Committee on Rules and 
Administration and the Committee on 
the Judiciary of which I have the honor 
to be a member, and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. I have previ- 
ously urged that there be some hearings 
and action on these measures. In the 
light of developments which have taken 
place in the other body, I believe it is 
more obvious than ever that attention 
must be given to this subject. 


I thank 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object—and I shall not take 5 min- 
utes, but shall take only 1 minute to 
complete what I have been saying—one 
of the bills sponsored by the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] and 
myself, is the result of a long and 
thorough study by the Association of 
the Bar of the city of New York under 
a grant by the Ford Foundation. It is 
a very carefully thought out bill. It is 
not complete, and it needs amplification, 
because it leaves undealt with the prob- 
lem of ethics governing members of the 
legislative branch, who should be, in my 
judgment, subject to the same require- 
ments and regulations that apply to of- 
ficers and employees of the executive 
branch. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield at that 
point for an inquiry? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have, myself, pro- 
posed a bill dealing with both the legis- 
lative and the executive. That is what 
I was referring to. 

Mr. KEATING. We have cosponsored 
several bills on this subject. In the con- 
sideration of the problems in this field, 
however, I believe the fine job that was 
done by the association of the bar ought 
to be given full consideration. I am sure 
that is the view of the senior Senator 
from New York, because the association 
made some very constructive recom- 
mendations. 

I hope we can get some action at this 
session in this body. We are not re- 
sponsible, of course, for what happens 
in the other body. I am sure they will 
deal with the problem there in a forth- 
right manner. But we certainly have 
our own responsibility to deal with it 
here without further delay. 

Again I want to say how much we 
are indebted to the leadership of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] in 
this important field. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I wish to 
thank the Senator from New York. I 
have been well aware of his interest, as 
well as that of his colleague, in this 
matter, and of our mutual interest in 
the work the Bar Association of the 
City of New York has done in this field, 
as well as the work we have done here. 





JOHN A. SKENANDORE 


The bill (S. 285) for the relief of 
John A, Skenandore, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
John A. Skenandore, the sum of $5,000, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for perma- 
nent personal injuries which he sustained 
(loss of his hand) while he was working in 
a United States Government laundry at the 
Oneida Indian School, Oneida, Wisconsin: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1321) to authorize the At- 
torney General to consent on behalf of 
the Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board to a modification of a trust instru- 
ment executed by James B. Wilbur was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





GRACE L. PATTON 


The bill (S. 1600) for the relief of 
Grace L. Patton was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 


. America in Congress assembled, That the 


Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Grace L. Patton, the sum of $3,595.16, in full 
satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States for reimbursement (1) for expenses 
incurred as a result of wrongful removal 
from her position as a civilian employee of 
the Department of the Army, to which posi- 
tion she was subsequently restored after the 
charges against her were disproved, including 
expenses incurred in contesting such wrong- 
ful removal, and (2) for loss of increases in 
the salary of her position during the period 
of such wrongful removal for which she was 
not compensated upon restoration to such 
position. 





DEFENSE OF SUITS AGAINST FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 7577) to amend title 28, en- 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Proce- 
dure,” of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the defense of suits against Fed- 
eral employees arising out of their opera- 
tion of motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, on page 2, line 24, after 
“(da)”, to strike out “Any” and insert 
“With the consent of the plaintiff in 
any”, and in line 25, after the word 
“court”, to strike out “shall” and insert 
a comma and “such action or proceeding 
may”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time ang 





EVELYN ALBI 


The bill (H.R. 1653) for the relief of 
Evelyn Albi was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, ang 
passed. 





PLACID J. PECORARO AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6121) for the relief of Placid 
J. Pecoraro, Gabrielle Pecoraro, and their 
minor child, Joseph Pecoraro, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment on 
page 2, line 4, after the word “Act”, to in- 
sert a colon and “Provided, That the 
passage of this Act shall not be con- 
strued as an inference of liability on the 
part of the Government of the United 
States.”’. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





YOUTH APPRECIATION WEEK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 181) providing 
for the establishment of an annual 
Youth Appreciation Week. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as the 
original sponsor of this measure to desig- 
nate an annual Youth Appreciation 
Week, I am delighted the Senate is being 
given this prompt opportunity to ap- 
prove it. I believe by means of this ob- 
servance we can pay appropriate tribute 
to the great majority of our young peo- 
ple who are maturing into fine, useful 
citizens. Wecan demonstrate thai juve- 
nile delinquents, while they may com- 
mand the headlines, are very much in 
the minority among our youth. We can 
salute the many dedicated Americans 
who are working day and night to help 
our young people through their difficut 
formative years, and we can focus atten- 
tion on the various positive means by 
which our youth can be given encourage- 
ment and assistance. 

I recognize, of course, that annual ob- 
servances of Youth Appreciation Week 
will not, in and of themselves, solve the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. It is 
not any kind of a panacea. But it does 
represent a solid recognition by the Con- 
gress that there are many, many young 
people who are growing up to be out- 
standing citizens. It is a means for 
mounting a national effort to assist our 
young people in their difficult task of 
becoming adults. It can supplement the 
fundamental answers which, of course, 
must be found primarily in the churches, 
the homes, and the schools of America. 

In connection with this resolution, I 
want to pay special tribute to Optimists 
International, the fine organization 
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for a number of years has spon- 
SE crmnoes all over the country of 
Youth Appreciation Week. They strong- 
ly support Senate Joint Resolution 181, 
and their backing has been instrumental 
in promoting action on this measure. 
Mr. President, vigorous implementa- 
tion of Youth Appreciation Week by 
ts Clubs and others concerned 
about the future of our young people can 
make this annual observance an impor- 
tant part of America’s effort to strike 
pack at juvenile delinquency. During 
this week we can emphasize the good 
things our young people, and the peo- 
ple who are helping them in their activi- 
ties, are doing. Such positive recogni- 
tion is an essential part of this Nation’s 
effort to mold the good and useful citi- 
gens of tomorrow. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be 
for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 
Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the seven-day 
period beginning on the second Monday of 
November in each year is hereby designated 
as Youth Appreciation Week, and the Presi- 
dent is requested to issue annually a proc- 
lamation calling upon the people of the 


United States to observe such week with 


appropriate ceremonies and activities. 
The preamble was agreed to. 





REFERENCE OF S. 1153 TO THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


The resolution (S. Res. 327) referring 
8S. 1153 to the Court of Claims was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 1153) entitled 
“A bill to compensate the State of Oregon for 
firefighting costs’, now pending in the Sen- 
ate, together with all the accompanying pa- 
pers, is hereby referred to the Court of 
Claims; and the court shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and report to the Sen- 
ate, at the earliest practicable date, giving 
such findings of fact and conclusions thereon 
as shall be sufficient to inform the Con- 
gress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimants. 





SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
108) favoring the suspension of deporta- 
tion in the cases of certain aliens was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 244(a)(5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 214; 8 
U.S.C. 1254(c)): 

A-4337830, Balian, Hetoum. 

A-3796156, Cocchiara, Francesco. 

A-5805886, Diachuk, Anton. 

A-3217992, Donati, Dante Joseph. 

A-6957256, Friesen, Jacob T. 

A-10367234, Goethals, David. 

A-6683188, Gustafson, Elmer Knute. 

A-5398546, Hing, Lee. 
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A-3753202, Kirsch, Helen Ann Hudson. 

A-4678924, Knaisky, Alex. 

A-2916574, Krasinski, Felix Frank. 

A-1843781, Kulesza, Stanley. 

A-5062680, Lebel, Morris. 

A-4084621, Leto, Gaetano. 

A-8479810, Loeb, Harry. 

A-—2278968, Matusiak, Walter. 

A-5958294, Morten, William Richard. 

A-3399434, Padilla, Joe. 

A-5164925, Parsin, Nicholas. 

A-5761121, Reyes-Perez, Manuel. 

A-6953945, Rosen, Reuben. 

A-2833184, Ventrera, Rocco. 

A-4535016, Vlahos, Anastasio. 

A-6948450, Zarate, Lorenzo. 

A-3785377, Vitagliano, Feleciano. 

A-10949520, Cicchetti, Biaggio John. 

A-6782676, Vielkind, Joseph Rudolph. 

A-6401740, Willumeit, Otto Albert. 

A-10087628, Cheung, Pat Kwock. 

A-1853197, Ignotis, Leonas Louis. 

A-5070555, Kulakowski, James. 

A-5751283, Lara, Lupe Rincon. 

A-4454891, Nestroy, Joseph. 

A-3207150, Plevinsky John J. 

A-10845906, Woon, Huey Gim. 

A-1291890, Andrade-Marrero, Francisco. 

A-2950893, Bigras, Norman John Leonard. 

A-8874149, Hurtado, Raymond. 

A-5206377, Ketzenzis, Basilios Demos. 

A-5175516, McKay, Julia Elizabeth. 

A-3028956, Moy, Yee. 

A-8190474, Nadzam, John Andrew. 

A-2561599, De Hernandez, Angelina Diaz. 

A-3183469, Pagnozzi, Joseph Pepe. 

A-5652064, Bagliore, Frank. 

A-5731475, Folkers, Herman Richard. 

A-11166168, Guillen-Porras, Marcos. 

A-3173438, Herskovitz, Lajos. 

A-1734315, Yeargle, Roy A. 

A-5750516, Deutsch, Frank. 

A-2079872, Glasser, Charles. 

A-5480212, Hiracheta-Rodriguez, Anacelto. 

A-10198028, Losa, Primitivo. 

A-4682905, Russo, Guy Thomas. 

A-10432443, Walter, George. 

A-2323922, Phiskunoff, Peter. 

A-2753700, Lopez, Manuel. 

A-4963677, Andrews, Michael. 

A-5938328, Hollander, Per Erik Gunnar. 

A-5206147, Stern, Herman. 

A-2610759, Alvanos, Blias. 

A-—10392830, Leppa, Michael. 

A-1090977, Velasquez-Refugio, Francisco. 

A-2539330, Mikkelsen, Hans Christian 
Gunnar. 





REFERENCE TO COURT OF CLAIMS 
OF SENATE BILL 1284 


The resolution (S. Res. 98) to refer to 
the Court of Claims the bill (S, 1284) for 
the relief of William E. Stone was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 1284) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of William E. Stone”, 
now pending in the Senate, together with 
all the accompanying papers, is hereby re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims; and the 
court shall proceed with the same in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the Senate, at the earliest 
practical date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be suffi- 
cient to inform the Congress of the nature 
and character of the demand as a claim, legal 
or equitable, against the United States and 
the amount, if any, legally or equitably due 
from the United States to the claimant. 





REFERENCE TO COURT OF CLAIMS 
OF SENATE BILL 1651 


The resolution (S. Res. 107) to refer 
to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 1651) 
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for the relief of Archie L. Dickson was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 1651). entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Archie L. Dickson, 
Junior”, now pending In the Senate, together 
with all the accompanying papers, is hereby 
referred to the Court of Claims, and the 
court shall proceed with the same in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the Senate, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of 
fact and conclusions thereon as shall be suffi- 
cient to inform the Congress of the nature 
and character of the demand, as a claim, 
legal or equitable, against the United States 
and the amount, if any, legally or equitably 
due from the United States to the claimant. 





REFERENCE TO COURT OF CLAIMS 
OF SENATE BILL 2243 


The resolution (S. Res. 140) referring 
to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 2243) 
for the relief of Feffer and sons was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 2243) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Ralph Feffer and 
Sons”, now pending in the Senate, together 
with all accompanying papers, is hereby re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims; and the court 
shall proceed with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 
of title 28 of the United States Code and re- 
port to the Senate, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand as a claim, legal or 
equitable, against the United States and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 





ANTE TONIC (TUNIC) AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 1396) for the relief of Ante 
Tonic (Tunic), his wife Elizabth Tunic, 
and their two minor children was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ante Tonic (Tunic), his wife, Elizabeth 
Tunic, and their two miner childrn, Ante 
Tunic, Junior, and Joseph Tunic, shali be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
the required number from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 





HENRY K. LEE (HYUN KUD) 


The bill (S. 2089) for the relief of 
Henry K. Lee (Hyun Kui) was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, ‘That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Henry K. Lee (Hyun Kui) shall be held 
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and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 





ANTONIO ABELE TARABOCCHIA 


The bill (S. 2176) for the relief of An- 
tonio Abele Tarabocchia was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Antonio Abele Tarabocchia shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 





KARL ULLSTEIN 


The bill (S. 2571) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the relief of Karl 
Ulistein” was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act for the relief of Karl 
Ulistein”, approved July 15, 1954 (68 Stat. 
A119), is amended by striking out “1960” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1965”. 





LLOYD C. KIMM 


The bill (S. 2646) for the relief of 
Lloyd C. Kimm was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the p of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Lloyd C. Kimm shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of July 31, 1925. 





MRS. FLORIANA VARDJAN 


The bill (S. 2717) for the relief of Mrs. 
Floriana Vardjan was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Floriana Vardjan shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is avail- 
able. 
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FREDERICK T. C. YU AND HIS WIFE, 
ALICE SIAO-FEN CHEN YU 


The bill (S. 2768) for the relief of 
Frederick T. C. Yu and his wife, Alice 
Siao-Fen Chen Yu was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Fred- 
erick T. C. Yu and his wife, Alice Siao-Fen 
Chen Yu, may be naturalized upon com- 
pliance with all of the requirements of title 
III of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
except that— 

(a) no period of residence or physical 
presence within the United States or any 
State shall be required in addition to their 
residence and physical presence within the 
United States since October 31, 1947; and 

(b) their petitions for naturalization may 
be filed with any court having naturali- 
zation jurisdiction. 





JOSEPH R. PAQUETTE 


The bill (S. 2817) for the relief of 
Joseph R. Paquette was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Joseph 
R. Paquette of Homer, Alaska, is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability to repay to the United 
States the sum of $1,394.20, representing 
travel and transportation expenses incurred 
by the said Joseph R. Paquette in traveling 
with his dependents from Annette, Alaska, 
to Mexico City, Mexico, pursuant to travel 
order numbered 558-6801 issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce on June 25, 1957, 
authorizing such travel in accordance with 
the home leave provisions of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended”, approved August 31, 1954 (68 
Stat. 1008), such travel order having been 
erroneously issued by reason of an admin- 
istrative error. 

Sec 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Joseph R. Paquette, 
the sum of any amounts received or with- 
held from him on account of the admin- 
istrative error referred to the in the first 
section of this Act. 





TOSHIKO HATTA 


The bill (S. 2892) for the relief of 
Toshiko Hatta was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Toshiko Hatta shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to de- 
duct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 
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BORIS PRIESTLEY 


The bill (S. 2918) for the relief of 
Boris Priestley was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, reaq 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Boris Priestley shall be deemed 
to have been born in Great Britain. 





ZELDI BORNSTAYN 


The bill (S. 2940) for the relief of 
Zeldi Bornstayn was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Zeldi Bornstayn shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 





MRS. MING-CHEN HSU (NEE 
FAI-FU MO) 


The bill (S. 2941) for the relief of 
Mrs. Ming-Chen Hsu (nee Fai-Fu Mo) 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 6 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the entry of certain 
relatives of United States citizens and law- 
fully resident aliens’, approved September 
22, 1959 (73 Stat. 644), Mrs. Ming-Chen Hsu 
(mee Nai-Fu Mo) shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the beneficiary of a visa petition 
approved by the Attorney General pursuant 
to section 203(a)(3) and section 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act prior to 
January 1, 1959. 





JAMES (DEMETRIOS) DOURAKOS 


The bill (S. 2946) for the relief of 
James (Demetrios) Dourakos was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, James (Demetrios) Dourakos 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. 





HUAN-PIN TSO 


The bill (S. 2967) for the relief of 
Huan-pin Tso was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
of ieee 203(a) (3) and = of 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Huan- 
on Tso shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born son of Mr. and Mrs. Ting 
Hsien Wang, aliens lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence: 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
said Huan-pin Tso shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, priv- 
ilege, or status under the Immigration and 


Nationality Act. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR ERVIN, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, as 
every member of this body is well aware, 
our distinguished colleague the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bavin] is a man of many high attain- 
ments and great achievements. 

He is, all will agree, one of the ablest 
Members of this body which can justly 
lay claim to many able Members. He is 
a legal giant and a constitutional scholar 
without peer; he is an eloquent, artic- 
ulate, and effective champion of any 
cause he may espouse. 

In addition to these outstanding char- 
acteristics, the Senator from North Car- 
olina has endeared himself to us and to 
all who know him by his unfailing good 
humor, his rich wit, and his quiet mod- 
esty. 

But there is yet another attribute that 
marks the Senator from North Carolina 
asamanamong men. That is the wise, 
just, and unassailable philosophical ap- 
proach he has adopted toward life and 
toward his fellow men. 

Mr. President, a keen insight into the 
philosophy of the Senator from North 
Carolina is contained in a remarkable 
commencement address he made last 
Monday to the graduating class of Con- 
verse College in Spartanburg, S.C. 

The Senator’s remarks stand in stark 
but refreshing contrast to the cold and 
cruel cynicism that characterizes so 
much of modern-day life. They deal 
simply with those eternal virtues of life: 
Truth, faith, and courage. These are 
simple words, true, but they symbolize, 
as the Senator from North Carolina put 
it, “the everlasting things” of life. 

Mr. President, I have heard and read 
Many outstanding commencement ad- 
dresses in my life, but few of them can 
compare with the address of the Senator 
from North Carolina. I commend it to 
every Member of this body, and ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE EVERLASTING THINGS 
(Address by Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., at 
commencement exercises of Converse Col- 

lege on Monday, May 30, 1960) 

I am grateful for the privilege of sharing 
with you the precious day which marks your 
graduation from Converse College, which 
has woven much strength and beauty of 
mind and spirit into the warp and woof of 
our land. 

I 0 to make two affirmations at this 
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The first is that I join the daughters of 
Converse in assigning Miss Mary Wilson Gee 
to her rightful place among those rare and 
grand persons whom the Mississippi poet, 
William Alexander Percy, calls “the bul- 
warks, the bright spires, the strong places.” 

The second is that when the gods elect to 
bestow upon a mere man their highest fa- 
vor they permit him to wed a Converse girl. 

I base this second affirmation upon both 
my personal experience and my observation 
of the good fortunes of other lucky men. 
The gods gave me a Converse girl as wife and 
ministering angel. 

Tradition decrees that the commencement 
speaker must undertake to give the grad- 
uate wise counsel, no matter how lacking in 
wisdom he may be. But it leaves him at lib- 
erty to select the subject of his remarks. 
As a consequence, he may relate what he 
Says to either the transient issues of the 
hour or the everlasting things. 


MY SUBJECT 

I wish to talk to you about the everlasting 
things, such as truth and faith and cour- 
age. My reason for so doing is simply this: 
If I should happen by some happy chance to 
say anything of value, I want it to be equally 
valid today and in the afteryears when 
time has turned your auburn hair, your 
golden locKs, and your brown curls to grey 
and silver and white. 

I will add, by way of honest confession, 
that virtually everything I know about the 
everlasting things has been taught me by 
example rather than precept by the Converse 
girl I married. 

One of the best prescriptions for playing 
one’s part in life well is embodied in this 
simple prayer: 

“God grant me the serenity to accept the 
things I cannot change; the courage to 
change the things I can, and the wisdom to 
know the difference.” 

The essential ingredients of this prescrip- 
tion may be expressed in these short admo- 
nitions: seek truth, keep faith, have cour- 
age. 

TRUTH 

It is impossible to overmagnify the im- 
portance of seeking truth. This is so be- 
cause truth alone can make us free. 

The wise men who established constitu- 
tional government in America knew this. 
They likewise knew the verity which Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes subsequently stated 
in this way: “The best test of truth is 
the power of the thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the market.” 
They knew, moreover, that false opinions 
cannot possibly be dangerous to a country if 
truth is left free to combat error. 

For these reasons, they wrote into the 
Bill of Rights the great freedoms which se- 
cure to each American the right to think and 
speak his thoughts concerning all things 
under the sun. Their ultimate purpose in 
so doing was to create the only kind of 
society in which individual personality can 
develop and survive. 

We discover truth in fragments and must 
piece it together like a picture puzzle. Asa 
consequence, the search for truth requires 
much study and observation and meditation. 
It also requires that attitude of mind which 
makes us wish to be on the side of truth as 
well as to have truth on our side. We can 
best attain this attitude by taking and keep- 
ing the oath phrased by Thomas Jefferson 
in these challenging words: “I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” 

The path to truth is knowledge of the 
fundamental things which give us the vision 
to see life steady and whole. This being so, 
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we must acquire knowledge of these things, 
cost what it may in effort and time. 

The soothsayers of ancient India exalted 
an unending search for knowledge in this 
cryptic phrase: When thou attainest a 
hundred years, cease to learn. I entreat you 
to let nothing on this side of the grave put 
an end to your pursuit of knowledge. 

Let books be your friends, for, by so doing, 
you can summon to your fireside the choice 
spirits of all the ages. Study mankind, for, 
by so doing, you will discover anew the oft 
forgotten fact that earth is peopled with 
many gallant souls. Observe nature, and 
walk at times in solitude beneath the starry 
heavens, for, by so doing, you will absorb the 
great lesson that God is infinite and that 
your life is just a little beat within the heart 
of time. 

Cling to the ancient landmarks of truth, 
but be ever ready to test the soundness of 
new ideas. Accept whatever your mind finds 
to be true, and whatever your conscience 
determines to be right, and whatever your 
heart declares to be noble, even though your 
act in so doing may topple an old belief 
from its throne. 

I urge you to seek knowledge of funda- 
mental things with such constancy that you 
will be able to say in modesty and in truth 
at sunset each day: Iam wiser today than I 
was yesterday. 

While you may fear that knowledge will 
become proud because it learns so much, 
you may be sure that wisdom will always 
remain humble because it knows so little. 

And wisdom may bring to you out of its 
humbleness the grace which one of earth’s 
wisest sons, Judge Learned Hand, calls the 
spirit of liberty. 

I quote his words: 

“The spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
is not too sure that it is right; the spirit of 
liberty is the spirit which seeks to under- 
stand the minds of other men and women; 
the spirit of liberty is the spirit which weighs 
their interests alongside its own without 
bias; the spirit of liberty remembers that 
not even a sparrow falls to earth unheeded; 
the spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him who, 
near 2,000 years ago, taught mankind that 
lesson it has never learned, but has never 
quite forgotten, that there may be a king- 
dom where the least shall be heard and 
considered side by side with the greatest.” 


FAITH 


If we seek truth with diligence and the 
right attitude of mind, we will make a sur- 
prising discovery. It is this: There are some 
truths, which human reason cannot pry 
open or explain. 

We must not reject these truths because 
we are unable to answer all questions about 
them. ‘They are the truths which enable 
men and women to walk by faith in those 
areas of life which lie outside the bounds 
of knowledge. 

The canny Scotchman, Thomas Carlyle, 
made a profound observation when he said 
“a man lives by believing something; not 
by debating and arguing many things.” 
Faith, which is the evidence of things not 
seen, proves to men and women the reality 
of the positive beliefs by which they live 
and for which they are willing to die. 

Faith is not a storm cellar to which men 
and women can flee for refuge from the 
storms of life. It is, instead, an inner force 
which gives them the strength to face those 
storms and their consequences with serenity 
of spirit. In times of greatest stress, faith 
has the miraculous power to lift ordinary 
men and women to greatness. 

Faith is exhibited at its best in the lives 
of those men and women who trust the 
promises of God. Ata time when her phys- 
ical eyes were failing, Annie Johnson Fiint 
saw these promises with the eyes of faith, 
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and described them for us in her inspiring 
little poem entitled “What God Hath Prom- 
ised”: 
“God hath not promised 
Skies always blue, 
Flower-strewn pathways 
All our lives through; 
God hath not promised 
Sun without rain, 
Joy without sorrow, 
Peace without pain. 


“But God hath promised 

Strength for the day, 

Rest for the labor, 
Light for the way, 

Grace for the trials, 
Help from above, 

Unfailing sympathy, 
Undying love.” 


COURAGE 


Fear has been the devastating enemy of 
mankind in all generations. 

In considering this subject, we must be 
careful to distinguish between fear, which 
is foolish, and a somewhat related emotion, 
anxiety, which is wise. Anxiety causes one 
concern about future events likely to occur 
and induces him to take provident steps to 
prepare for them, whereas fear fills one with 
dread of dangers which are imaginary or 
dangers which cannot be avoided. 

People are probably more fearful today 
than they were at any time in the past. 
They are assailed on all sides by the old 
fears, such as fear of economic insecurity, 
fear of loss of status, fear of sickness, and 
fear of death. Moreover, they are haunted 
by a new terror, the fear of annihilation in 
a war fought with atomic or hydrogen weap- 
ons. As a consequence, the state of many 
people is similar to that of the singing steve- 
dore in Oscar Hammerstein’s lyric “Ol’ Man 
River.” 


“I gits weary and sick of tryin’ 
I’m tired of livin’ an’ feared of dyin’.’”’ 


If we are to overcome the fears which beset 
us, we must have courage. 

Joanna Baillie described courage aright in 
this verse: 


“The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 

For that were stupid and irrational; 

But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks 
from.” 


Courage falls into two categories. These 
are physical courage, which enables one to 
brave physical dangers, and moral courage, 
which empowers one to carry the burdens 
and take the heavy blows of life without 
losing heart. 

Let us consider briefly how we can develop 
courageous personalities that will enable us 
to scorn dangers which are imaginary and 
defy dangers which cannot be avoided. 

One way is to live a day at a time. 
Robert Louis Stevenson said: 

“Anyone can carry his burden, however 
hard, until nightfall. Anyone can do his 
work, however hard, for 1 day. Anyone can 
live sweetly, patiently, lovingly, purely, till 
the sun goes down. And this is all that life 
really means.” 

Another way is to make duty the supreme 
obligation of life. As Robert E. Lee wrote to 
his son, Custis Lee: 

“Duty then is the sublimest word in our 
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language. Do your duty in all things. You 
cannot do more. You should never wish to 
do less.”’ 


A third way to develop a courageous per- 
sonality is to realize that the alternative to 
the impending danger is more dreadful than 
the danger itself. Fimer Davis had this 
thought in mind when he said: 

“Atomic warfare is bad enough; biological 
warfare would be worse; but there is some- 
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thing that is worse than either. * * * It is 
subjection to an alien oppressor.” 

And, finally, the best way for us to develop 
courageous personalities is to have faith in 
ourselves, faith in the righteousness of our 
cause, and faith in the promises of God. 
This is true because faith is a sure antidote 
for fear. 

If you will seek truth, keep faith, and 
have courage, life will grant you release from 
little things and give you peace of mind 
and heart. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I intended to have printed 
in the Rrecorp the same address by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. The Senator delivered the ad- 
dress at the Converse College, which is 
ir. my hometown of Spartanburg, S.C. 
While I was home, immediately after 
the address, I heard many commenda- 
tions made concerning the address the 
Senator delivered at Converse College. 
I wish to join the Senator from Georgia 
in saying that the Senator from North 
Carolina is an able colleague of ours in 
every respect, and delivered a wonderful 
address. 





WALTER F. BEECROFT 


The bill (S. 3016) for the relief of 
Walter F. Beecroft was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Walter 
F. Beecroft may be naturalized upon com- 
pliance with all of the requirements of title 
III of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
except that— 

(a) no period of residence or physical pres- 
ence within the United States or any State 
shall be required in addition to his resi- 
dence and physical presence within the 
United States since July 31, 1952; and 

(b) the petition for naturalization may 
be filed with any court having naturalization 
jurisdiction. 





SAMIR ANABTAWI 


The bill (S. 3027) for the relief of 
Samir Anabtawi was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Samir Anabtawi shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of September 20, 1951. 





PASQUALE MIRA 


The bill (S. 3091) for the relief of 
Pasquale Mira was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(9) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Pasquale Mira may be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
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residence of otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that Act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 





MARIA LUISA MARTINEZ 


The bill (S. 3142) for the relief of 
Maria Luisa Martinez was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mari Luisa Martinez shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 





ANGEL ARDAIZ MARTINEZ 


The bill (S. 3143) Angel Ardaiz Mar- 
tinez was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follcws: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Angel Ardaiz Martinez shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 





CONSTANTINOS GEORGIOU 
STAVROPOULOS 


The bill (S. 3168) for the relief of Con- 
stantinos Georgiou Stavropoulos was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Con- 
stantinos Georgiou Stavropoulos shall be held 
and considered to be the minor natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Stavro- 
poulos, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of Constan- 
tinos Georgiou Stavropoulos shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 





CECILIA RUBIO 


The bill (S. 3235) for the relief of 
Cecilia Rubio was considered, ordered to 
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be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 
enacted by the Senate and House 
of mepresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
of the Immigration and Nationality 
ee Cecilia Rubio shall be deemed to have 
been born in Spain, and the provisions of 
sections 201(a), 202(a) (5), and 202(b) (2) of 
that Act shall not be applicable in this case. 





REMISSION OF INDEBTEDNESS OF 
ENLISTED MEMBERS OF THE NAVY 
UPON DISCHARGE 
The bill (H.R. 471) to amend chapter 

561 of title 10, United States Code, to 
provide that the Secretary of the Navy 
shall have the same authority to remit 
indebtedness of enlisted members upon 
discharge as the Secretaries of the Army 
and the Air Force have, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





BUCK YUEN SAH 
The bill (H.R. 2588) for the relief of 
Buck Yuen Sah was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





JACOB NAGGAR 
The bill (H.R. 4549) for the relief of 
Jacob Naggar was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





GIUSEPPE ANTONIO TURCHI 
The bill (H.R. 4834) for the relief of 
Giuseppe Antonio Turchi was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 





OUR LADY OF THE LAKE CHURCH 

The bill (H.R. 5150) for the relief of 
Our Lady of the Lake Church was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 





NELS LUND 
The bill (H.R. 5880) for the relief of 
Nels Lund was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H.R. 6712) for the relief of 
Sam J. Buzzanca, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. PROUTY. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 7895) for the relief of 
Gloria Anne Loveday, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President, by 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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GRAND LODGE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
ANCIENT FREE AND ACCEPTED 
MASONS 
The bill (H.R. 8417) for the relief of 

the Grand Lodge of North Dakota, 

Ancient Free and Accepted Masons was 

considered, ordered to a third reading, 

read the third time, and passed. 





JOHN E. SIMPSON 


The bill (H.R. 9106) for the relief of 
John E. Simpson was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





JOHN J. FINN, JR. 

The bill (H.R. 9170) for the relief of 
John J. Finn, Jr., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





MARLENE A. GRANT 
The bill (H.R. 9249) for the relief of 
Marlene A. Grant was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





CHARLES BRADFORD LA RUE 
The bill (H.R. 9442) for the relief of 
Charles Bradford La Rue was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





JOSEF ENZINGER 
The bill (H.R. 9563) for the relief of 
Josef Enzinger was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





VALIDATION OF CERTAIN PAY- 
MENTS OF ADDITIONAL PAY FOR 
SEA DUTY TO MEMBERS OF THE 
U.S. COAST GUARD—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H.R. 9921) to validate certain 
payments of additional pay for sea duty 
made to members and former members 
of the U.S. Coast Guard, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the appro- 
priate place it is proposed to insert a new 
section as follows: 

(a) Section 502, which relates to use of 
foreign currency, is amended as follows: 

“(1) Subsection (b) is amended as 
follows: 

“*(i) Insert after the word “expended” in 
the proviso the words “and the amounts of 
dollar expenditures made from appropriated 
funds in connection with travel outside the 
United States”. 
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**(ii) Amend the second sentence to read 
as follows: “Within the first sixty days that 
Congress is in session in each calendar year, 
the Chairman of each such committee shall 
prepare a consolidated report showing the 
total itemized expenditures during the pre- 
ceding calendar year of the committee and 
each subcommittee thereof, and of each 
member and employee of such committee or 
subcommittee, and shall forward such con- 
solidated report to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives (if the committee be a committee of the 
House of Representatives or a joint commit- 
tee whose funds are disbursed by the Clerk 
of the House) or to the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate (if the committee be 
a Senate committee or a joint committee 
whose funds are disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate).’ 

“On page 19 in lieu of lines 21 and 22, 
insert the following: 

“*(2) At the end of the section, add the 
following new subsection:’.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to point out that the 
amendment contains the identical lan- 
guage found in the amendment which 
was unanimously adopted about 3 weeks 
ago by the U.S. Senate on a yea-and-nay 
vote. There were 68 Senators present 
voting in the affirmative. There were no 
negative votes. Twenty-six of the Sena- 
tors who were absent later indicated in 
the Recorp they were in favor.of the 
amendment. Others took no position. 

This is an amendment to which I do 
not think there can be any objection 
in the Senate. It does not cover any- 
thing which was not voted upon on the 
previous occasion. 

All the amendment would do is to pro- 
vide for a public accounting of expendi- 
tures on the part of Members of Con- 
gress and of congressional committees . 
while on Official travel abroad. The 
amendment would require an itemized 
accounting both in respect to counter- 
part funds and dollar expenditures, 

We in the Senate have said we are in 
favor of this public accounting. Un- 
fortunately, the amendment was re- 
jected in the Conference Committee by 
the House conferees. However, I have a 
feeling in the light of recent disclosures 
that there will be more sympathy for the 
amendment when it goes to the House 
this time. I believe the House will ac- 
cept it at this time. 

Certainly, as has been indicated by 
many Members of the Senate who spoke 
earlier in the morning hour, we cannot 
sit back and overlook the disclosures of 
abuses in these expense accounts. We 
cannot tell the American taxpayers we 
will not give them an accounting and, 
if we want to give them an accounting 
the way to do it is to accept the amend- 
ment. Let us not object to the amend- 
ment on any idle excuse. 

I emphasize that this does not go be- 
yond what was approved by a unanimous 
vote of the U.S. Senate. I certainly hope 
the Senate will agree to the amendment. 
It is an amendment to a House bill, and 
I am hopeful and confident that the 
House will concur in the amendment at 
this time. 

I wish to compliment the two writers, 
Mr. Don Oberdorfer and Mr. Walter 
Pincus, of the Knight newspapers, for 
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the excellent job they have done as re- 
porters in calling this abuse to the at- 
tention of the American people and in 
emphasizing the need for corrective 
legislation. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I object 
to the amendment and ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 





EMIKO NAGAMINE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill <S. 2106) for the relief of Emiko 
Nagamine, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Emiko Nagamine shall 
be deemed to be within the purview of sec- 
tion 101(a)(27)(B) of that Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





MICO DELIC 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2237) for the relief of Mico Delic, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, in line 6, after the word “States”, 
to strike out the colon and “Provided, 
That no natural parent of Mico Delic, 
by virtue of such parentage, shall be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mico Delic shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born minor alien child of 
Mr. Eli Delich, a citizen of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





—- 


KANG SUN OK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2964) for the relief of Kang Sun 
Ok, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 5, after the 
word “provisions”, to insert “of sections 
242 and 243”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Kang Sun Ok, the fiancée of 
Sergeant Norman W. Lade, a citizen of the 
United States, shall be eligible for a visa as 
a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for a pe- 
riod of three months, if the administrative 
authorities find (1) that the said Kang Sun 
Ok is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Sergeant Norman W. Lade and (2) that 
she is otherwise admissible under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. In the event 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons does not occur within three months aft- 
er the entry of the said Kang Sun Ok, she 
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shall be required to depart from the United 
States and upon failure to do so shall be de- 
ported in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 242 and 243 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons 
shall occur within three months after the 
entry of the said Kang Sun Ok, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Kang Sun Ok as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





EDUARDO GIRON RODRIGUEZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2982) for the relief of Eduardo 
Giron Rodriguez, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Eduardo Giron Rodri- 
guez shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act upon payment of 
the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





AH SEE LEE CHIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2991) for the relief of Ah See Lee 
Chin, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Ah See Lee Chin 
shall be held and considered to be within 
the purview of the first proviso to section 
312(1) of that Act and may be naturalized 
upon compliance with all of the other re- 
quirements of title III of that Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





ENTRY OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 678) relating 
to the entry of certain aliens, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, on 
page 9, after line 2, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 36. For the purposes of sections 
101(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Ritsuko 
Mori (Susan Belinda Luther), shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Luther, citi- 
zens of the United States. 


And, at the beginning of line 8, to 
change the section number from ‘36” 
to “s7.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 
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The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 





JESUS CRUZ-FIGUEROA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 2645) for the relief of Jesus 
Cruz-Figueroa, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, warrant 
of arrest, and bonds, which may have issued 
in the case of Jesus Cruz-Figueroa. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 57a OF 
THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6816) to amend section 57a of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 93a) and 
section 152, title 18, United States Code, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“the”, where it appears the second time, 
to strike out “creditor.” and insert “cred- 
itor. A proof of claim filed in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, the General Orders of the 
Supreme Court, and the official forms, 
even though not verified under oath, 
shall constitute prima facie evidence of 
the validity and amount of the claim.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





ANGELA MARIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8888) for the relief of Angela 
Maria, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 11, after 
the word “Act”, to insert a colon and 
“And provided further, That the exemp- 
tions granted herein shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice have knowledge prior to the 
enactment of this Act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





MANUEL ALVES DeCARVALHO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 762) for the relief of Manuel 
Alves DeCarvalho, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments, in line 4, after 
the name “Alves”, to strike out “DeCar- 
valho” and insert “de Carvalho”; and in 
line 6, after the word “of’’, where it ap- 
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pears the first time, to strike out “the 
date of his last entry into the United 
States, upon payment of the required 
visa fee” and insert “March 13, 1957”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 

of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Manuel Alves de Carvalho shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of March 13, 1957. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Manuel Alves de 


Carvalho.” 





TONG MO LOUI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2639) for the relief of Tong Mo 
Loui, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, in line 3, after “sections 
101(a) (27) (A)”’, to strike out “and 205”; 
in line 4, after the word “Act”, to strike 
out ‘“‘Tong Mo Loui” and insert “Mo Tong 
Lui”; and in line 5, after the word “b’, 
where it appears the second time, to 
strike out “the alien minor child of Shew 
Kay Lui, a United States citizen” and in- 
sert “under 21 years of age: Provided, 
That a petition is filed in his behalf un- 
der section 205 of the said Act within one 
year from the date of enactment of this 
Act”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mo Tong 
Lui shall be held and considered to be under 
21 years of age: Provided, That a petition is 
filed in his behalf under section 205 of the 
said Act within one year from the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mo Tong Lui.” 





PAK JUNG HI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3038) for the relief of Pak Jung 
Hi, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, in line 5, after the word 

child”, to strike out “Pak Jung Hi” and 

insert “Jung Hi Pak”; and in line 8, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “Pak 
Jung Hi”, and insert “Jung Hi Pak”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Jung Hi Pak, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Captain and Mrs. William S. Her- 
rington, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of Jung Hi 
Pak, by virtue of such parentage, shall be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Jung Hi Pak.” 





DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 638) relating 
to the deportation of certain aliens, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 7, after the name 
“Carmi”, to strike out “Marie Halad- 
jian,”; in line 10, after the name 
“Spikilis”, to insert “Alvin Ergin (Ahmet 
Hamdi Ergin),’; and on page 2, line 4, 
after the word “‘issued’’, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That nothing in section 
1 of this Act shall be construed to waive 
the provisions of section 315 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in the 
case of Alvin Ergin (Ahmet Hamdi Er- 
gin).” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 





PARTICIPATION BY THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE WEST VIRGINIA 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 208) 
providing for participation by the United 
States in the West Virginia Centennial 
Celebration to be held in 1963 at various 
locations in the State of West Virginia, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to present for the con- 
sideration of the Senate a joint resolu- 
tion, Senate Joint Resolution 105, which 
is similar to the measure now pending 
before this body. 

West Virginia, in 1963, will have ap- 
propriate celebrations in connection with 
the centennial of our great State. I am 
delighted to have consponsored this leg- 
islation, and I hope the Senate will give 
it a unanimous stamp of approval. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to say for 
the benefit of the senior Senator from 
West Virginia that the only reason we 
reported the House joint resolution in- 
stead of the Senator’s joint resolution 
was that it was a House joint resolu- 
tion, and would not have to go back to 
the House. The Senator’s measure 
would have to go back to the House. 

I commend the able senior Senator 
from West Virginia for his alert, loyal, 
and devoted service to his people. West 
Virginia is indeed fortunate in having 
such a person represent them in the 
Senate. The Senator had an outstand- 
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ing record during his service in the 
House of Representatives and in com- 
piling a fine record in the Senate. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am grateful to 
the Senator for this explanation and his 
kind remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R.11045) to amend sec- 
tion 704 of title 38, United States Code, 
to permit the conversion or exchange of 
policies of national service life insurance 
to a new modified life plan was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to this bill, and would vote 
for it if it were taken up on motion. 
However, I do not believe it is Consent 
Calendar business, and therefore I ask 
that it be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





RESTORATION OF SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON 
FOURTH-CLASS MATTER TO OR 
FROM ALASKA AND HAWAII 


The bill (S. 2869) to restore the size 
and weight limitations on fourth-class 
matter mailed to or from Alaska and Ha- 
waii which existed prior to their admis- 
sion as States was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 
readjust the size and weight limitations on 
fourth-class (parcel post) mail”, approved 
October 24, 1951, as amended (39 US.C. 
240a), is amended by inserting after “Pacific 
Islands,” wherever such words appear, the 
words “or in the States of Alaska and Ha- 
waili,”’. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a statement explaining the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Existing law establishes size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class matter moving 
between the States and territories and pos- 
sessions which are more liberal than the 
limitations on similar matter moving be- 
tween post offices in the States. 

With certain exceptions, the basic limita- 
tions in the States is 72 inches in girth 
and length combined with a weight of more 
than 16 ounces but not to exceed 40 pounds 
in the first and second zones and 20 pounds 
in the third to eighth zones. In the terri- 
tories and possessions, the limit on girth 
and length is 100 inches and on the weight 
it is 70 pounds. As possessions, Alaska and 
Hawaii enjoyed these latter provisions. 
However, as States they are subject to the 
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comparatively restrictive provisions appli- 
cable to the third to eighth zones in the 
States. 

The bill would restore to them the exact 
provisions that prevailed before they be- 
came States. 





~ 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2893) to permit weekly 
publications to suspend publication for 
not more than two issues in any 1 calen- 
dar year without loss of 2d-class mail 
privilege was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





UNIFORMITY OF CERTAIN POSTAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


The bill (H.R. 6830) to provide for 
uniformity of application of certain 
postal requirements with respect to dis- 
closure of the average numbers of copies 
of publications sold or distributed to 
paid subscribers, and for other purposes 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a brief 
statement explaining the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Under the present law, editors, publishers, 
business managers, or owners of every news- 
paper, magazine, periodical, or other publi- 
cation are required to file sworn statements 
with the Postmaster General each year. In 
the case of newspapers, it is required that 
there be included in such statement “the 
average of the number of copies of each issue 
of such publication sold or distributed to 
paid subscribers during the preceding 12 
months.” 

As this provision is effective in the news- 
paper field, it also should be extended to all 
publications, and especially to the periodical 
field where there is a tendency toward abuses 
in the practice of free circulation. In prac- 
tice, the present law is being applied to all 
Publications issued weekly or more fre- 
quently, and this includes many magazine- 
type publications. 

This legislative proposal will accomplish 
the desired results. 





USE OF CERTIFIED MAIL BY 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The bill (H.R. 10996) to authorize the 
use of certified mail for the transmis- 
sion or service of matter required by 
certain Federal laws to be transmitted or 
served by registered mail, and for other 
Purposes was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I-ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a brief 
statement in explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

The general purpose of this measure is to 
authorize the various Government depart- 
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ments and agencies to use the certified-mail 
procedure of the Post Office Department in 
lieu of registered mail. The certified-mail 
procedure in many instances will serve the 
Government’s needs equally as well as the 
more costly registered mail. 

Certain official documents and papers are 
required, by various statutes, to be trans- 
mitted by registered mail when sent by the 
Government departments or agencies set 
forth in the statutes. 

In a survey of the departments and agen- 
cies, the Bureau of the Budget found that 
the use of certified mail, in place of reg- 
istered mail, would be both effective and 
economical. 

The bill, therefore, amends existing laws 
so as to permit each department and agency 
the option of using either registered mail or 
certified mail as deemed suitable to the 
occasion. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3545) to amend section 4 
of the act of January 21, 1929 (48 U.S.C. 
354a(c)), and for other purposes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
advised that no report has been received 
from the Department of the Interior, 
although it has been requested. I un- 
derstand that the report is in the process 
of preparation, and is on its way to the 
Senate. Therefore, for the time being, 
I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON METAL 
SCRAP 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 11748) to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1961, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 3, after “Sec. 2.”, 
to strike out “This” and insert ‘The first 
section of this”; after line 5, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph 758 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1001, par. 758) is amended 
by inserting “(a)” after the paragraph num- 
ber and adding the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(b) Coconut meat, fresh or frozen, and 
shredded or grated, or similarly prepared, 
unsweetened or sweetened with sugar not 
to exceed 10 per centum by weight, 140 
cents per pound.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply in the case of articles entered for 
consumption, or withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption, after the thirtieth day 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


After line 17, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) Paragraph 1805 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1201, par. 1805) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Par. 1805. Pickets, palings, hoops, staves 
of wood of all kinds, and tight barrelheads of 
softwood.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply in the case of articles entered 
for consumption, or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption, after the thirtieth 
day after the date of enactment of this Act. 
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And, on page 3, after line 2, to insert 
a new section as follows: 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 309(a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1309(a) ), 
is amended in the following respects: 

(1) By inserting “, or between Hawaii and 
any other part of the United States or be- 
tween Alaska and any other part of the 
United States” immediately after “posses- 
sions”, wherever it appears. 

(2) By adding the following paragraph 
thereto: 

“The provisions for free withdrawals made 
by this subsection (a) shall not apply to 
petroleum products for vessels or aircraft 
in voyages or flights exclusively between Ha- 
waii or Alaska and any airport or Pacific 
coast seaport of the United States.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to articles with- 
drawn as provided in section 309(a) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 2565) to promote ef- 
fectual planning, development, mainte- 
nance, and coordination of wildlife, fish 
and game conservation and rehabilita- 
tion on military reservations was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3102) to strengthen the 
domestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States by providing for the es- 
tablishment of an Office of International 
Travel and Tourism and a Travel Advis- 
ory Board was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. PROUTY. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 3375) to encourage and 
stimulate the production and conserva- 
tion of coal in the United States through 
research and development by authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
tract for coal research, and for other 
purposes was announced as next in or- 
der. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, although 
I favor the bill, it is not calendar busi- 
ness, and I ask that it be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr.ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the next 3 measures on the calendar be 
passed over, because no committee re- 
ports are available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be passed over. 

The bills passed over are as follows: 

S. 3383, to amend section 4 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act. 

H.R. 4595, to clarify and make uniform 
certain provisions of law relating to spe- 
cial postage rates for educational, cul- 
tural, and library materials, and for other 
purposes. 
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H.R. 10840, to amend Public Law 85-626 
relating to dual rate contract agreement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, was 
Calendar No. 1554, Senate bill 3102, 
passed over by request? 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes. The distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Keatinc[ 
requested that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. KEATING. No; it was the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. ProuTy]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Was that done by 
request, or is there some objection? 

Mr. PROUTY. The bill involves a 
$5 million authorization. I feel that it 
is not calendar business. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What is the situa- 
tion with respect to Calendar No. 1553, 
House bill 2565? 


Mr. KEATING. I asked that that bill 
be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Was that by re- 
quest? 


Mr. KEATING. That is by request of 
the New York State authorities, I may 
say to my distinguished friend. I think 
it is an appropriate matter for debate at 
greater length. I do not think it is 
appropriate calendar business. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What was done 
with respect to Calendar No. 1558, House 
bill 10840? 

Mr. ENGLE. The last three bills on 
the calendar were passed over because 
committee reports are not available. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does that apply to 
Calendar No. 1558, House bill 10840? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. Com- 
mittee reports are not available with re- 
spect to order Nos. 1556, 1557, and 1558, 
being, respectively, Senate bill 3383, 
House bill 4595, and House bill 10840. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think it should be made 
clear that those bills will be on the cal- 
endar at the beginning of the nert call 
of the calendar. They are being passed 
over because no committee reports are 
available at present. 

Mr. ENGLE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be called on the next call 
of the calendar. They are being passed 
over at this time because of the absence 
of committee reports. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think that should be made clear. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is what I intended. 
I ask that those bills be placed at the be- 
ginning of the next call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ENGLE. I suggest the absence of 
& quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 





CONSIDERATION OF U-2 FLIGHT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the U-2 
flight, on which Mr. Khrushchev took a 
propaganda “high ride” at Paris, is also 
serving political opportunists in this 
country. 
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Despite the dangers, the possible re- 
flections on our national prestige—the 
risk of dividing our country—we find 
that some individuals regrettably are still 
attempting to make political hay out of 
the situation. 

For their benefit—and, I hope, edi- 
fication—let us review the facts in the 
case. 

One would think, of course, that in our 
domestic national life, when we have 
been insulted by a guy with an interna- 
tional criminal record extending around 
the globe, it would not be necessary to 
caution against providing him further 
ammunition for his propaganda blasts. 

In view of the continued efforts to pin 
the failure of the Paris meetings, tor- 
pedoed by Khrushchev, on somebody in 
this country, however, let us take a look 
at the facts of life. 

First. For several years the United 
States has carried on data-gathering, 
nonaggressive, U-2 flights over Soviet 
territory to provide us with information 
necessary to protect ourselves, and the 
free world, from sneak attack resulting 
from clandestine military buildups 
within the Soviet Union. These flights 
have been considered essential by our 
military and intelligence experts for our 
security. Even the politically motivated 
critics admit the necessity of such in- 
formation-gathering activities. 

Second. Did Khrushchev know about 
the flithts prior to the Paris conference? 
Yes. Following up the meeting in Ber- 
lin, he admitted such knowledge. 

Third. Why, then, did the Soviet 
Premier torpedo the meeting? 

For several reasons: 

The Western Powers stood shoulder 
to shoulder against making one-sided 
concessions favoring the Communists in 
Berlin or anywhere else. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, Mr. Khru- 
shchev has his own troubles which in- 
clude economic problems and unrest 
among the intellectuals; in addition, the 
military chaperon for Khrushchev at 
Paris—Soviet Defense Minister Malinov- 
sky—in all likelihood reflects a strong 
military voice—supporting a tough, anti- 
West policy—in Soviet internal affairs. 

Mao Tse-tung, from all reports, also 
has been prodding Khrushchev for a 
tougher line against the West. 

The Soviet Premier, too, was, I believe, 
afraid of the favorable impact which 
President Eisenhower would have on the 
people of the Soviet Union if he visited 
them, as he had been invited to 
do. Consequently, Mr. Khrushchev 
“drummed up” an excuse to withdraw 
the invitation. 

And, finally, after all his bragging 
about the rocket-missile power of the 
Soviet armed services, Mr. Khrushchev 
was probably red faced—the way we, 
not the Soviets, mean it—by the freedom 
with which we have been overflying the 
country. 

Fourth. What about the alert ordered 
by Secretary Gates in Paris during the 
charades of Khrushchev. Personally, I 
was gratified to know that our defenses 
were alert and that our guardians of our 
security were “on the job”—particularly 
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in the face of the violent, almost erratic, 
conduct of the Soviet Premier, spewing 
about insults, threats, and condemna- 
tion. 

Fifth. What about the U.S. handling 
of the flight? 

Was NASA to blame for providing a 
“cover story” when it was known that 
the U-2 was off schedule—but there was 
no definite knowledge as to its where- 
abouts, or that it had come down in 
Soviet territory? No. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the providing of a cover 
story is standard procedure. 

Was CIA to blame for conducting 
such flights? Definitely not. The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, created by Con- 
gress after World War II, to provide in- 
telligence essential to our security— 
would indeed be derelict in its duty if it 
failed to provide us with the necessary 
information for our security. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ADOPTS COURAGEOUS 
POLICY 

Was President Eisenhower to blame, 

first, either for authorizing the flights 


originally; or, second, for publicly as- . 


suming responsibility for the decision to 
permit such overfiying. 

In acknowledging his responsibility, 
President Eisenhower—in my humble 
opinion—took a courageous step, estab- 
lishing a new candidness, on a previously 
hush-hush topic in international affairs. 

Only history, of course, will portray 
the real significance of the decision. 

Personally, however, I believe it is high 
time the nations of the world quit play- 
ing nuclear missile hide and seek. Why? 
The stakes are too high. The fate of 
nearly 3 billion people around the globe 
hangs in the balance. 

As a world seeking to avoid a devastat- 
ing nuclear missile war, we can no longer 
afford to fake about, or sweep under the 
rug, the necessity of protecting non- 
aggressive nations against surprise at- 
tack, as long as war-oriented, domina- 
tion-bent countries, like the Communist- 
dominated ones, exist on earth. 

Obsolete, also, are the so-called rules 
of the game for carrying on such infor- 
mation-gathering activities; these re- 
quire that a nation, if detected in in- 
formation-gathering activities, deny 
them at high levels or shunt responsibil- 
ity to lower echelons. 

Historically, almost all nations—in 
the spirit of self-preservation, particu- 
larly in the face of threats—have found 
it necessary to collect data essential to 
their security. 

At the United Nations, Ambassador 
Lodge reviewed only a few of the many 
ways in which the Communists are en- 
gaged in sabotage, espionage, subversion, 
and other activities. 

Overall, however, I believe it is high 
time to stop playing this dangerous game 
that could spell disaster in the world. 

In a forthright effort to make the 
Soviet Union face up to these facts of 
life, the President “laid it on the line,” 
to the Soviet Union, to the United Na- 
tions, and to the world. Again, he 
stressed the need for open skies sur- 
veillance. 
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Now, the U.N. has a great responsi- 
bility for attempting to get approval of 
the open skies plan or alternative pro- 
posals to create a world in which no 
country need fear surprise attack. The 
purpose would be to enable nations to 
sleep nights peacefully—rather than 
expect a rain of nuclear-capped missiles 
to drop down on them out of space. 

If the U.N. fails to act—if the Soviet 
Union fails to comply with an almost 
universal opposition to toying with or 
threatening the lives of millions of peo- 
ple—then history may well hold them 
accountable for gross negligence and 
perhaps wholesale massacre. 

HEARINGS BY THE FOREIGN 

COMMITTEE 


During the past days, the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has been conducting 
hearings under the auspices of review- 
ing U.S. policy relating to the U-2 flight 
and the unfortunate outcome of the 
Paris conference. 

At the outset, I supported the idea of 
hearings on the topic. As a principal, 
I felt the Members of Congress—partic- 
ularly of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—and the American people—have a 
right to know the facts behind the case. 
Moreover I felt certain the executive 
branch would cooperate fully—as they 
have—in providing the necessary in- 
formation. Unfortunately, the com- 
plexion of the hearings—instead of at- 
tempting to get at the facts—sometimes 
has taken on the features of a search for 
political needles in a globally explosive 
haystack. We recognize, of course, that 
1960 is a campaign year. However, the 
eyes and ears of the Communist world— 
overtly and covertly—are attuned to the 
hearings, as well as to the public dis- 
cussions, particularly by political can- 
didates—on our role in the U-2 incident; 
too, they are ready and willing to cap- 
italize on such information for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

Consequently, the challenges of our 
time demand of all of us—particularly 
in public life—a heroic, self-disciplined 
effort to serve national, ahead of per- 
sonal, objectives. 

Recently the Washington Star pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Tass on the 
Job.” Reflecting the way the official So- 
viet news agency is attuned to our con- 
duct here in this country, particularly on 
the subject of the U-2 flight, I request 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tass ON THE JOB 

The Washington Bureau of Tass, the offi- 
cial Soviet news agency, is not letting any 
grass grow under his feet. Certainly the 
man in charge—Mikhail R. Sagatelyan—has 
shown splendid initiative in connection with 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
its inquiry into the whys and wherefores of 
the downing of our U-2 spy plane deep in- 
side Russia. 

At any rate, having heard of the commit- 
tee’s decision to publish censored copies of 
the testimony before it, Mr. Sagatelyan has 
lost not a minute in ordering the official 
transcripts. These promise to be highly in- 
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formative, and they should cost the Kremlin 
only a few dollars, relatively speaking. The 
whole thing, obviously, will be a tremen- 
dous bargain in that sense—so much so that 
Mr. Sagatelyan, if he has the heart of a 
sport, or is under instructions from the 
blow-hot-blow-cold Kremlin to ease tensions 
temporarily in Washington, ought to order 
drinks on the house for everybody he hap- 
pens to find in the Press Club bar. 

Anyhow, an American correspondent would 
do the same in Moscow if the Kremlin served 
up little tidbits of information about a simi- 
lar investigation into Nikita Khrushchev’s 
conduct of affairs before, during, and after 
the abortive summit conference in Paris. 
Why can’t we have this sort of reciprocity? 
We pause for reply from Moscow, and also 
from Mr. Sagatelyan right here in our own 
hometown. 





BORINQUEN HOME CORP. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1452, S. 2770. I under- 
stand that the objection to its considera- 
tion, raised on the call of the calendar, 
has been withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2770) for the relief of Borinquen Home 
Corp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 1, line 6, after “$19,204.14”, to 
strike out the comma and “together with 
interest on such sum at the rate of 6 
per centum per annum from August 7, 
1948, to the date of the enactment of this 
Act’’, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Borinquen Home Corporation of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, the sum of $19,204.14. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full satisfaction 
of all claims of such Corporation against the 
United States for compensation or work per- 
formed by such Corporation pursuant to an 
agreement entered into between the Corpo- 
ration and the Tenth Naval District, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, for the construction of 
two storm sewers for the use of the San 
Patricio Naval Project: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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MODIFICATION OF TRUST INSTRU- 
MENT EXECUTED BY JAMES B. 
WILBUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1485, S. 1321. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1321) to authorize the Attorney Genera] 
to consent on behalf of the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board to a modifi- 
cation of a trust instrument executed by 
James B. Wilbur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Attorney General of the United States is 
authorized and directed to take such action, 
on behalf of and in the name of the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board, as he may 
determine to be necessary to give the con- 
sent of that Board to the entry of an appro- 
priate decree for such modification of the 
terms of a supplemental indenture executed 
on March 5, 1928, by James B. Wilbur, cre- 
ating a trust fund known as the University 
of Vermont Trust Fund, as may be required 
to remove therefrom a limitation contained 
therein providing for the payment of the 
corpus of that fund to the Library of Con- 
gress Trust Fund Board if the enrollment of 
the University of Vermont should exceed a 
number determined in conformity with the 
provisions of that instrument. 

(b) The authority so conferred upon the 
Attorney General includes authority to (1) 
accept service of process, (2) enter an ap- 
pearance, and (3) participate in any pro- 
ceeding instituted in any court of the State 
of Vermont for the purpose of removing from 
the instrument described in subsection (a) 
the limitation referred to in that subsection. 
Such authority may be exercised through 
any legal officer of the United States desig- 
nated by the Attorney General. 

(c) This Act shall not be construed to 
authorize the Attorney General to give con- 
sent to any modification of the supplemental 
indenture described in subsection (a) other 
than the removal of the limitation to which 
reference is made in that subsection. 


The preamble was agreed to. 





CONVERSION OR EXCHANGE OF 
POLICIES OF NATIONAL SERVICE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inquire if it would 
be possible to call up Calendar No. 1546, 
H.R. 11045. This is the matter which I 
discussed with the Senator from Texas. 
As he knows, the part of the bill which 
has not been agreed to by the House was 
passed by the Senate unanimously. I 
had hoped that this bill could be 
called up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am about 
to make that request. The Senator from 
Louisiana is not only the author of good 
legislation at all times, but he is cer- 
tainly one of the most cooperative Sen- 
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ators, along with other Senators, in 
connection with the consideration of leg- 
islation. I am always glad to accommo- 
date him, if it is at all possible to do so. 
If I cannot do so, I always find that the 
Senator from Louisiana will accommo- 
date himself to the plans of other Sen- 
ators. I appreciate his cooperative 


t. 
— PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 


of the Senate. 

The LecisuaTivE CierK. A bill (H.R. 
11045) to amend section 704 of title 38, 
United States Code, to permit the con- 
version or exchange of policies of na- 
tional service life insurance to a new 


modified life plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 

ed to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments on page 4, 
after line 6, to insert a new section, as 


follows: 

Sec. 2. That subchapter I of chapter 19 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“§ 725. Limited period for acquiring insur- 
ance 

“(a)(1) Any person heretofore eligible to 
apply for participating national service life 
insurance between October 8, 1940, and April 
24, 1951, both dates inclusive, shall, upon 
application made in writing within one year 
after January 1, 1961, submission of evi- 
dence satisfactory to the Administrator 
showing such person to be in good health at 
the time of such application, and payment of 
the required premiums, be granted insur- 
ance under the same terms and conditions 
as are contained in standard participating 
policies of national service life insurance. 

“(2) All premiums paid and other income 
received on account of National Service Life 
Insurance granted under the authority con- 
tained in this subsection and on any total 
disability income provision which may be 
attached thereto shall be segregated in the 
National Service Life Insurance Fund and, 
together with interest earned thereon, shall 
be available for the payment of liabilities 
under such life and disability insurance. 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 782 of this title the Administrator 
shall determine annually the administrative 
costs which in his judgment are properly 
allocable to such life and disability insur- 
ance and shall thereupon transfer the 
amount of such costs from any surplus 
otherwise available for dividends on such 
life and disability insurance from the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Fund to the 
general fund receipts in the Treasury. The 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs is directed 
to submit to the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance and the House Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, at the end of each fiscal year, a de- 
tailed report on additional costs occasioned 
by issuance of new policies under section 2 
of this bill. 

“(b) Any person heretofore eligible to ap- 
ply for insurance under section 620 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended, or subsection (a) of section 722 
of this title, shall, notwithstanding any time 
limitation for filing application for insurance 
contained in such sections, upon application 
made in writing within one year after Jan- 
Uary 1, 1961, be granted insurance under 
Subsection (a) of section 722 of this title, 
Subject to the other limitations and condi- 
tions applicable to such insurance. 
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“(c) Any person heretofore eligible to ap- 
ply for insurance under section 621 of the 


National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940,. 


as amended, shall, upon application in writ- 
ing made within one year after January 1, 
1961, and submission of evidence satisfactory 
to the Administrator showing such person 
to be in good health at the time of such ap- 
plication and payment of the required 
premiums, be granted insurance under sub- 
section (b) of section 723 of this title sub- 
ject to the limitations and ccuditions ap- 
plicable to such insurance, except that (1) 
until January 1, 1962, limited convertible 
term insurance may be issued but not re- 
newed after the applicant’s fiftieth birthday, 
and (2) the premiums charged for such 
insurance and for any total disability in- 
come provision which may be attached there- 
to shall include an additional amount for 
administrative costs as determined and fixed 
by the Administrator at the time of issue. 
The Administrator is authorized to transfer 
annually an amount representing such ad- 
ministrative costs from the revolving fund 
to the general fund receipts in the Treasury. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 782 of this title, a medical examina- 
tion when required of an applicant for is- 
suance of insurance under subsection (a) 
or (c) of this section shall be at his own 
expense by a duly licensed physician. 

“(e) No insurance shall be granted under 
this section to any person referred to in 
section 107 of this title.” 


And, on page 7, after line 2, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The analysis of subchapter I of 
chapter 19 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“725. Limited period for acquiring insur- 
ance.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that we 
are not to exceed 1 hour of debate on 
any amendment and on the bill, to be 
equally divided, under the usual terms of 
@ unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment to the bill, not be- 
cause of any Known objection to it, but 
because this is a matter which has been 
passed several times by the Senate, and 
we have not been accorded a yea and 
nay vote in the House. It is my hope 
that if the House votes on the committee 
amendment, which is very much desired 
by the veterans, the House will agree to 
the committee amendment. 

The bill as sent to the Senate by the 
House was a measure to make it possible 
for veterans who have National Service 
Life Insurance, particularly on term 
plans at a certain age to take only half 
as much insurance as they had, because 
as their age advances, the rate also ad- 
vances, and in some cases the rate be- 
comes almost prohibitive for those in ad- 
vanced years. 

The Senate committee amendment 
would permit such veterans to continue 
their insurance at the existing amount, 
if they cared to do so. But unless they 
wanted to do it, they would have their 
insurance reduced by half the policy 
amount. That part is recommended by 
veterans organizations, and that is what 
I favor. 
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The committee amendment involves a 
simple proposition to permit veterans of 
World War II and veterans of the 
Korean war to have a second oppor- 
tunity to take out National Service Life 
Insurance. A great number of those 
young men, when they separated from 
the service, had no substantial family ob- 
ligations. Many of them could not af- 
ford to continue their insurance at that 
time because they needed their money 
for employment, to assist them in getting 
jobs, to help them readjust themselves, 
and for matters of that kind. Many of 
them did not realize the importance of 
maintaining their insurance at that time. 
Thus many of them permitted their Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance to lapse, 
or else they failed to take the insurance. 

After World War I, the privilege of 
taking National Service Life Insurance 
was permitted for a period of 33 years 
following the termination of hostilities. 

After World War II, without many 
veterans knowing about it at all, this 
privilege was terminated following a 
period of several years. 

The committee amendment is simply 
a proposal to grant those who may not 
have taken out life insurance an oppor- 
tunity to do so. If they take it out, they 
will be required to pay for the physical 
examination and any other costs which 
can be attributed to the taking out of 
national service life insurance. 

There is a very substantial saving to 
veterans who take out national service 
life insurance as compared with the cost 
of taking out insurance with private 
companies. 

Private companies have objected to 
the bill. But let me say that I know of 
no committee in the Senate which is 
more sympathetic to private business, 
be it big business or small business, than 
the Committee on Finance. 

Notwithstanding the objections of 
the insurance companies, those com- 
panies have yet to muster a single vote 
against the bill within the Committee 
on Finance. The committee has been 
very sympathetic to insurance com- 
panies in the writing of tax laws affect- 
ing the insurance industry, and in writ- 
ing laws affecting almost any other kind 
of business. 

Furthermore, in the Senate as a whole, 
when this matter has come up on three 
separate occasions, there has not heen, 
so far as I know, a dissenting vote. Still, 
notwithstanding that fact that an op- 
portunity to present the argument and 
then to vote has not been accorded on 
the House side. 

The last time the House rejected our 
proposal, Representative TEacure, the 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, assured me that if the Senate 
would go along with the House action on 
a bill that we had amended, he would 
agree to let the House have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the measure. So far 
as I was concerned, that was a fair prop- 
osition, and I agreed to it at that time. 

So we are assured that such an oppor- 
tunity will be accorded the House, rather 
than to have the bill stymied by the 
House rule under which a single Member 
can prevent a measure from coming to 
a vote by his objection. 


Pee eet 
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Mr. President, I was impressed by an 
article entitled “Fight To Bar NSLI Re- 
opening Looms As Toughest One Yet,” 
published in the National Underwriter 
for May 28, 1960. This periodical is a 
national weekly newspaper of the life 
insurance industry. I believe one or 
two quotations from the article would 
be in order. 

No hope is seen by life insurance people 
for blocking the measures in the Senate, 
where the Finance Committee approved it 
in executive session after refusing requests 
for public hearings. 


Mr. President, those people did not 
ask for hearings. The bill had passed 
three times. They asked for no hear- 
ings on it, knowing very well that the 
proposal would be reported, and know- 
ing that when a similar proposal had 
earlier been reported unanimously, it had 
been passed by the Senate unanimously. 

The article then goes on to say: 

Senator Lone has 53 cosponsors with him 
on the bill, so its passage is assured—in fact, 
it may have been passed by the time this 
issue of the National Underwriter reaches 
readers. 

Following the Finance Committee’s action, 
State and local associations received this 
week from NALU general counsel Carlyle 
Dunaway a special bulletin alerting all the 
grassroots workers to the urgent necessity of 
stopping the NSLI reopening measure, es- 
pecially in the House, since it has apparently 
been impossible to make a dent in the solid 
Senate front. 


Mr. President, I think that statement 
is a tribute to the Senate—the sugges- 
tion that it is useless for private insur- 
ance companies to exert pressure on 
Senators in the attempt to prevent vet- 
erans from having an opportunity to ob- 
tain insurance which they would have 
an opportunity to take out. Thus far, 
according to their own admission, the 
private companies have not been able to 
make a dent on the U.S. Senate—not on 
a single Member. I continue to read: 

What makes the proposal more dangerous 
this time than in its previous three times 
at bat is that Senator LONG says he has been 
assured by Chairman TEAGUE of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee that if the pro- 
posal comes back to the House he will see 
that the House gets a chance to vote on it. 
Apparently this means that instead of re- 
jecting the Long amendment more or less 
routinely on the adverse recommendation 
of Representative Teacue and his commit- 
tee, the House will be given a chance to dis- 
cuss and vote on the Long proposal on its 
merits. 


Mr. President, is not that terrible? 
That makes it dangerous—that the 
House will be given an opportunity to 
debate and vote on the measure. The 
article goes on to say that insurance 
companies are being urged to stand firm 
to protect their businesses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in full the article to 
which I have referred, taken from the 
National Underwriter of May 28, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FicHt To Bar NSLI REOPENING LOOMS AS 
TOUGHEST ONE YET—PROSPECT OF DISCUS- 
SION IN HovusE ADDS a HazARD NoT PRESENT 
IN EARLIER TRIES 
WASHINGTON.—Senator LONG’s proposal to 

reopen the sale of national service life in- 
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surance is coming up for its fourth try and 
it looks as if NALU will need to do more 
grassroots work than ever before to keep 
the measure from getting through Congress. 

No hope is seen by life insurance people 
for blocking the measures in the Senate, 
where the Finance Committee approved it in 
executive session after refusing requests for 
public hearings. Senator Lone has 53 co- 
sponsors with him on the bill, so its pas- 
sage is assured—in fact it may have been 
passed by the time this issue of the National 
Underwriter reaches readers. 


GOT BULLETIN FROM DUNAWAY 


Following the Finance Committee’s action, 
State and local associations, received this 
week from NALU General Counsel Carlyle 
Dunaway a special bulletin alerting all the 
grassroots workers to the urgent necessity 
of stopping the NSLI reopening measure, 
especially in the House, since it has ap- 
parently been impossible to make a dent in 
the solid Senate front. 

What makes the proposal more dangerous 
this time than in its previous three times 
at bat is that Senator Lone says he has been 
assured by Chairman TrEaGcuE of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee that if the pro- 
posal comes back to the House he will see 
that the House gets a chance to vote on it. 
Apparently this means that instead of re- 
jecting the Long amendment more or less 
routinely on the adverse recommendation of 
Representative TeacueE and his committee, 
the House will be given a chance to discuss 
and vote on the Long proposal on its merits. 


TEAGUE STILL AGAINST IT 


There is no indication that Representative 
TEAGUE has changed his mind about the 
Long proposal or that he will vote for it, but 
if the House is going to be asked to make up 
its mind about the plan instead of merely 
taking the Veterans’ Affairs Committee’s 
word that it is a bad thing there is obviously 
much greater danger of Senator LONG’s pro- 
posal getting through the House. 

The Long proposal would open the door to 
NSLI sales to an estimated 14 million vet- 
erans who served in the Armed Forces at any 
time between October 8, 1940, and January 
1, 1957. The vast majority have no service- 
connected disabilities that would keep them 
from getting regular life insurance from the 
companies. The Long plan would enable 
any who are eligible to buy up to $10,000 of 
NSLI if they have none now, or to bring up 
their present NSLI coverage to $10,000 if it is 
shy of that. 


NALU NOT AGAINST H.R. 11045 


In effect, Senator Lone has added his pro- 
posal as an amendment to H.R. 11045, a bill 
giving NSLI policyholders conversion op- 
tions to a so-called modified form of contract 
combining term and permanent insurance. 
NALU is not objecting to H.R. 11045 as such. 

What happened when the House-passed 
H.R. 11045 went to the Senate was that the 
Finance Committee reported out the Long 
bill, S. 2675, which is identical with H.R. 
11045 except for the addition of the amend- 
ment reopening the sale of NSLI for 1 year. 

While the amendment provides for only a 
1-year reopening of the sale of NSLI, the 
fear among life insurance people is that there 
would be irresistible pressure to keep it open 
an additional year, and perhaps indefinitely. 

Some local associations have moved quickly 
to meet the Long amendment threat. For 
example, the Syracuse association Monday 
bulletined its members urging them to write 
their Senators and write their Representa- 
tives, pointing out that there is no neces- 
sity or justification for Government competi- 
tion with taxpaying private insurance in- 
dustry through subsidized life insurance for 
veterans whose insurability has not been im- 
paired by service-connected disabilities. 

“Fellows, let us pull out the stops and get 
going with this,” the Syracuse bulletin urges. 
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“Spend a couple of dollars to protect your 
business. There is no sound reason why 
the Government should now compete with 
private life insurance with subsidized rates 
for 14 million people.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no subsidy involved in the 
bill. The bill carries its entire cost. It 
is called subsidized insurance, but it is 
not. The insurance industry is not an 
industry which is being discriminated 
against or hurt. By most business 
standards, insurance companies are re- 
garded as paying taxes of 12 percent 
compared with the 52 percent for most 
companies. 

Recently Congress passed legislation to 
permit life insurance to be used as a 
measure to avoid the payment of inheri- 
tance taxes. That law was passed as 
H.R. 8300 in 1954. Furthermore, private 
insurance companies are making more 
money now than they ever made before. 
This is partly due to the fact that risks 
or liabilities are based on outdated mor- 
tality tables, and the rate of adjustments 
for insurance policies has not caught up 
to the current high level of interest rates. 

So there is no real indication that this 
measure might injure insurance com- 
panies. On the contrary, it might be 
helpful. Many persons in the insurance 
business tell me that a man who has 
insurance is a better prospect to buy 
more insurance than a man who has no 
insurance at all. Upon that basis, it is 
very possible that this little measure, if it 
results in having more veterans take out 
policies of insurance, might also result 
in having them take out with private in- 
surance companies additional insurance 
for their families, rather than less. 

Mr. President, in order that the 
House may know how the Senate feels 
about this measure, and in the hope that 
the House will, if there is objection, per- 
mit the matter to come to a yea-and-nay 
vote, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
committee amendment when we vote. 
So far as I am concerned, I am pre- 
pared to vote, but I shall reserve the re- 
mainder of my time in case any Senator 
wishes to oppose the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana make that 
request? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to make the request, but I do not see the 
majority leader in the Chamber at the 
moment. On occasion, he has objected 
to having the yeas and nays ordered by 
unanimous consent. If there is objection 
to having the yeas and nays ordered by 
unanimous consent, I shall be compelled 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Louisiana suggests 
the absence of a quorum, will he yield to 
me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, who is 
one of the sponsors of the amendment. 
I have been joined in offering the amend- 
ment and in proposing it as legislation by 
55 other Senators, a majority of the Sen- 
ate. One of those is the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], who has been helping to sup- 
port the proposed legislation. I yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Louisiana on 
the fight he is making for this proposal. 
He has made a very compelling, concise, 
and convincing case for it. 

With his permission, I should like to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp what I be- 
lieve is as brief and convincing a case 
as I have seen on this kind of bill. I 
think it has been distributed and is on 
the desks of all Senators. It states the 
question briefly and concisely. I ask 

ous consent that it be placed at 
this point in the REecorpD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VETERANS VERSUS INSURANCE SALESMEN 

The question: Should veterans of World 
War II and Korea be given a second chance 
to take out their national service life 


insurance? 

Precedent: Veterans of World War I were 
accorded this privilege for 33 years after 
hostilities. 

Advantages to veterans: Rates are much 
lower. 

Cost to Government: Nothing. 

Argument against: Private companies want 


1. Private companies are making profits at 
an all-time high. 

(a) Private companies estimate their risks 
and fix rates on admittedly outdated mor- 
tality tables. 

(b) Rate adjustments have not caught up 
to high current interest rates. 

(c) Tax rate on insurance companies work 
out to approximately 12 percent compared to 
§2 percent on most companies. For the most 
part, this industry has been permitted to 
write its own tax bill. 

(d) Since H.R. 8300 in 1954 it has been 
easy to escape gift and inheritance taxation 
by way of insurance. 

2. This small exception, estimated at 1 
million new policies, would possibly even 
stimulate more sales for private companies 
because a man who has insurance is a better 
prospect for more than a man who has none. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I enthusiastically 
commend the Senator from Louisiana 
on the strong fight he has made. I 
know he will win the contest. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 





ENACTMENT OF PROVISIONS OF 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7681) to enact the 
provisions of Reorganization Plan num- 
bered 1 of 1959, with certain amend- 
ments. 





CONVERSION OR EXCHANGE OF 
POLICIES OF NATIONAL SERVICE 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

pending business be temporarily laid 
aside, so that the Senate may complete 

the consideration of H.R. 11045. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 11045) to amend 
section 704 of title 38, United States 
Code, to permit the conversion or ex- 
change of policies of national service life 
insurance to a new modified life plan. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—although I shall 
not object—I shall ask my good friend, 
the able Senator from Louisiana, not to 
request a yea-and-nay vote by unani- 
mous consent. If he did, I would be 
compelled to object. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
do so. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I want a yea-and-nay 
vote taken, and I shall assist the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana in having one 
taken, when there is a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators on the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If a suffi- 
cient number of Senators were on the 
floor at this time, I would ask that the 
yeas and nays be ordered on this ques- 
tion. But I do not believe the number 
of Senators now present is sufficient. 

If the Senator from California will 
help me to get a yea-and-nay vote, I 
shall appreciate it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall doso. 

I have been glad to put my name 
alongside that of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana in connection with every one, I 
think, of the conferences which have 
taken place in past years, in which I 
have been privileged to serve; and I 
hope this measure will be passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
list of the names of the Senators who 
joined in cosponsoring this proposed leg- 
islation when it was introduced. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana, for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Bus, 
Mr. BuTLer, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. CHuRcH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. CooPER, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. Dovucuas, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. ER- 
VIN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GREEN, Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JacK- 
son, Mr. Javits, Mr. JoHNSTON of South 
Carolina, Mr. Jorpan, Mr. KEaTING, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KucHEL, Mr. LAN- 
GER, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Mar- 
TIN, Mr. McCLeLLan, Mr. McGEE, Mr. Mc- 
NamarRa, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. MunNprT, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Muskie, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. O’MaAHONEY, Mr. PAsTORE, Mr. Prouty, 
Mr. PRoOxMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mrs. SMITH, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. Wi.tutams of New Jersey, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, and Mr. Younc of North 
Dakota. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana explain to me what the 
amendment will do? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hand to 
the Senator from Ohio a brief fact sheet 
in regard to the amendment. This fact 


I shall not 
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sheet has been placed on the desk’ of 
each Senator. 

The amendment will offer to veterans 
of World War II and to veterans of the 
Korean war an opportunity for 1 year to 
take out national service life insurance 
at their attained age. 

All of the cost, including the cost of 
the physical examination, will be borne 
by the veterans. They would have to 
give evidence of insurability; the only 
exceptions would be veterans who were 
disabled in the war. Those exceptions 
are to be made because existing law pro- 
vides that a disabled veteran cannot be 
excluded from the opportunity to be in- 
sured, if such opportunity is accorded 
others. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the veterans of World War 
I were given a period of 33 years in 
which to purchase the insurance? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. Their right was terminated in 
1951, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When did the right 
of veterans of World War II, which the 
Senator from Louisiana is trying to re- 
store, come to an end? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It came to 
an end on April 25, 1951, thus giving 
veterans of World War II less than 6 
years to purchase this insurance which 
was available to World War I veterans 
for 33 years, their right having termi- 
nated on the same date—April 25, 1951. 
For the Korean veterans, whose time 
also expired on April 25, the period of 
enrollment was even shorter. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment will 
give the veterans of World War II sub- 
stantially the same right as that which 
was given to veterans of World War I— 
namely, the right to purchase the in- 
surance upon a showing of insurability; 
is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, and at 
their attained age. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I see. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The amend- 
ment will allow a period of 1 year during 
which these veterans will have this op- 
portunity—from January 1 of the com- 
ing year to the following January 1. 

There are many reasons why this 
should be done. One is that a great 
many veterans permitted their policies 
to lapse, perhaps because they could not 
afford the insurance, or perhaps because 
they did not have the same family re- 
sponsibilities that they have today, or 
because many of them did not know their 
insurance was terminating. f 

I have received virtually thousands of 
letters from veterans who are very much 
interested in having this provision made 
for their benefit. I have not received 
any letters in opposition to this provi- 
sion. Furthermore, this measure is sup- 
ported by every major veterans’ organ- 
ization. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. During World War II 
the Congress deemed it advisable to make 
it possible for the members of the 
Armed Forces to purchase insurance, did 
it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. It was 
insurance which the insurance com- 
panies did not care to sell. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And after 
the war Congress saw fit to give the vet- 
erans a chance to take out some good 
insurance at cost; that is what it 
amounted to. The Government was sell- 
ing the insurance to veterans at the Gov- 
ernment’s cost and permitting war risk 
insurance to be converted into peace- 
time life insurance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Basically, Congress 
felt that right should be given to World 
War II veterans, just as it had been given 
to the veterans of World War I; is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Some veterans per- 
mitted their insurance to lapse, because 
of the passage of time, did they not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. This 
measure simply gives the veterans a 
chance to purchase the same insurance 
which the Government has provided in 
wartime at cost to members of the armed 
services. This right was terminated 
some time ago. 

This measure would extend the oppor- 
tunity for 1 year. If a 1-year extension 
is made, I believe that will be all that the 
veterans would expect in order to apply 
to have such insurance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This is not a new 
concept of service to veterans; but this 
measure merely will reproduce what was 
done in the past; is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. This 
follows the precedent which was estab- 
lished by the action Congress took in 
favor of the veterans of World War I. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp a table published by the 
American Legion’s “National Legislative 
Bulletin” based on figures furnished by 
the Veterans’ Administration showing 
the rates of comparable term insurance 
issued by private insurance companies in 
comparison to rates under the NSLI 
program. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Commercial rates of comparable insur- 
ance are much higher. Here is a table show- 
ing net rates of NSLI (dividends consid- 
ered), compared to the four giants of the 
insurance industry, one of which has the 
reputation of being the largest low-cost 
commercial insurance organization in the 


That is cor- 











Nation. The figures cover $10,000—5-year 
term policies. 
| Age 25 | Age 35 | Age 45 
Insurance company A._...__- $51. 11 | $67.90 | $117. 70 
Insurance company B._..._-- 51.90 | 66.90} 110.40 
Insurance company C._......| 40.20 | 57.60] 101.50 
Insurance company D !_______ 63.10 | 73.20] 117.60 
National service life insur- 
Sissi nchectitinireieostionaaienie: 10. 90 12. 00 50. 00 





1 Nonparticipating—no dividends paid. 

2 Cost of administration ($5 per policy, VA estimates, 
to be added under Long proposal). 

These figures were compiled by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and are as reported in 
the latest National Legislative Bulletin issued 
by the American Legion. 
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Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. If the proposed legisla- 
tion becomes law, will it in any way im- 
pair the reserve of the national service 
life insurance fund? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
any way. 

Mr. FREAR. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the premium that will be 
charged to the veterans who will take 
advantage of this measure, when it is 
enacted, will be sufficient to pay for their 
proportionate share of its cost? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr.FREAR. I understood the Senator 
from Louisiana to say that they will 
make their payments on the basis of their 
attained age. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Do I also correctly un- 
derstand that the premium that will be 
charged to the veterans will be sufficient 
to cover any assessment which might be 
levied because of the lapse between the 
extended period of time during which the 
veterans could have taken out the insur- 
ance and the period of time when they 
do take it out? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

The veterans will be required to carry 
all additional costs of administration and 
of handling the policy applications and 
of physical examinations, and so forth. 

Mr. FREAR. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As a matter 
of fact, the bill, as drafted, would have 
done just that, in the beginning. But 
the Finance Committee received from the 
Veterans’ Administration a report which 
was so confusing that the committee 
amended the bill in such a way as to 
doubly insure that this measure will pay 
its own way. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Delaware for his questions. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to vote on 
the pending question; and I should like 
to have the yeas and nays ordered. 

In the absence of a quorum, I believe 
I am compelled to suggest the absence of 
a quorum at this time. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time required for a 
quorum call at this time shall not be 
charted to the time available to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then, Mr. 
President, I now suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


No, not in 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presj- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
committee amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BaRTLETT], the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CuHaAvez], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CuurcH], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CiarK], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HarTKE], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Lusk], the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENn- 
NIS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHONEy], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BarRTLETT], the Senators from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. CHAVEZ], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CuurcH], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senators from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN and Mr. Pastore], the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HarTKeE], the 
Senators from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY and Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEnneDy], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lusk], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MaGnv- 
son], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MuskIeE], 
the Senator from Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], the Senators from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS and Mr. SYMING- 
TON], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES] and the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BripGEs] and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr, GOoLD- 
WATER] would each vote “yea.” 


I do, Mr, 
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The result was announced—yeas 175, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—75 
Aiken Fong Mansfield 
Allott Frear Martin 
Beall Fulbright Monroney 
Bennett Gore Morse 
Bible Hart Morton 
Brunsdale Hayden Mundt 
Bush Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler Hill Prouty- 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Proxmire 
Cannon ruska Randolph 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Javits Russell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N.J. Johnston, 8.C. Schoeppel 
Case,S.Dak. Jordan Scott 
Cooper Keating Smathers 
Cotton Kefauver Smith 
Curtis Kerr Talmadge 
Dirksen Kuchel Thurmond 
Douglas Lausche Wiley 
Dworshak Long, Hawaii Williams, Del. 
Eastland Long, La. Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McClellan Yarborough 
Engle McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin McNamara Young, Ohio 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—25 
Anderson Green Moss 
Bartlett Gruening Muskie 
Bridges Hartke O’Mahoney 
Byrd, Va. Hennings Pastore 
Chavez Humphrey Sparkman 
Church Kennedy Stennis 
Clark Lusk Symington 
Dodd McCarthy 
Goldwater Magnuson 
So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH - subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I rise to congratu- 
late the junior Senator from Louisiana 
on his distinguished service to the vet- 
erans of the United States in again se- 
curing Senate passage of a bill estab- 
lishing a l-year period in which World 
War II and Korean veterans may ac- 
quire national service life insurance. 
This is the reopening of a right which 
these veterans once had, but were un- 
able to take advantage of, and does not 
give them new or extended veterans’ 
benefits. 

Many of these veterans missed their 
opportunities to secure national service 
life insurance after the war because of 
unemployment and other financial dif- 
ficulties during this readjustment pe- 
riod. Others did not acquire it or let 
it lapse because of too many family re- 
sponsibilities, or conversely, because 
they had not yet acquired family re- 
sponsibilities. Whatever the reason, 
millions of these veterans were inequita- 
bly deprived of the privilege of acquir- 
ing this insurance. It has long been 
recognized that the Government should 
give these men another chance at ex- 
ercising their choice. This or similar 
legislation has been passed by the Sen- 
ate three times in the past, and I share 
the hope of my colleagues that it will 
become law this year. The veterans 
will owe this opportunity, if granted, to 
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the perseverance of the junior Senator 
from Louisiana. This is sound legisla- 
tion, of small cost to the Government, 
but of great benefit to the veterans who 
served their country in World War ILI. 





THE RETIRED PERSONS MEDICAL 
INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging has completed another 
series of hearings—the first of its activi- 
ties of the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress—as authorized by Senate Resolu- 
tion 266. 

These hearings dealt with a topic 
which the majority of the subcommittee 
stated, in a report on the first year of 
its investigation, to be the No. 1 priority 
item for action by the Congress in the 
field of aging. 

I refer to the topic of adequate health 
services for the aged, and the problems 
they and their families face, in finding 
an effective means of financing such 
health services. 

Detailed analysis and statistical docu- 
mentation of the need for action in this 
area of social legislation are set forth 
in the report of the subcommittee and 
in the 6 days of hearings in April. 

THE SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 


From a narrow point of view, it might 
be said that there are no unique health 
problems of the aged, that many chil- 
dren have had diseases that many old 
persons have had, and vice versa. 

But this is really quibbling. The aged 
do have special health problems. 

For example: 

First. In 1957, nearly 8 out of 10 non- 
institutionalized aged persons, over 11 
million, that is, had one or more 
chronic ailments. 

A large part of such ailments consisted 
of heart trouble, arthritis, diabetes, and 
kidney disease. 

Putting chronic ailments in terms of 
all ages, only 4 out of 10 are so afflicted. 
Compare this with the 8 out of 10 among 
the aged. 

Second. Of the 10 million cases of 
heart disease—including high blood 
pressure—4 million, or 40 percent, are 
among people 65 years of age and older. 

In other words, the aged make up less 
than 9 percent of the total population 
but 40 percent of all cases with heart 
trouble. 

More than one-fourth of all the aged 
have such conditions. 

Third. More than half of the aged 
with chronic conditions are limited in 
their activity. 

Fourth. While only 3 percent of the 
total population have limitations in mo- 
bility, 19 percent of the aged—six times 
greater than the general population— 
find it difficult to get around. And Iam 
referring only to the noninstitutionalized 
aged. 

Fifth. The aged suffer mostly from 
long-term chronic conditions, not from 
short-term acute ones, a point frequently 
neglected in most health insurance pro- 
grams today. 
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As a result, they stay in hospitals two 
to three times longer than the younger 
age groups. 

Sixth. Ironically, many of the aged 
have handicaps which could have been 
prevented—if the disease or injury had 
been treated properly from the begin- 
ning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at the end of my re- 
marks tables which indicate, in detail, 
the extent to which the aged do have 
special health problems of their own. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

THE FINANCIAL PLIGHT OF THE AGED 


Mr. McNAMARA. I believe that or- 
ganized medicine is doing a disservice by 
manipulating the data on the financial 
status of the aged, in such a way as to 
give the impression that our retired 
Americans are financially able to meet 
their medical bills, and pay for insurance 
premiums without any legislation along 
the lines I am about to propose today. 

According to some publications of med- 
ical organizations, one would almost hbe- 
lieve that our aged fellow citizens are 
really the wealthiest people in America. 
But let me set the record straight. If 
we look at our senior citizens as indi- 
viduals, a method developed by that most 
reliable agency, the Census Bureau, we 
find that in 1958, among men 65 and 
over the median income was $1,488. 

Taking men and women together, 
about 80 percent of them have less than 
$2,000 annual income, and about 60 per- 
cent have less than $1,000 income. 

Keeping in mind that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
indicated that, on the basis of a very 
low-cost food budget, an income of less 
than $2,560 for an elderly couple is “un- 
comfortably low,” we find the following: 

In 1958 about 3 million families headed 
by individuals over 65 received less than 
$2,500 in income. This makes at least 
6 million men and women with such in- 
come or less. 

Then we have to add at least 2 mil- 
lion unrelated aged individuals who re- 
ceived less than $1,500, a figure which is 
considered quite low in terms of ade- 
quacy. 

In other words, at least 8 million aged 
citizens living in what, at today’s prices, 
can only be poverty. 

Opponents of health insurance legis- 
lation try in desperation to cloud the 
issue by claiming that income is not the 
best, or only way, to measure the finan- 
cial ability of the aged; that even though 
their income is low they have plenty of 
assets. 

It is claimed that in the past several 
years their asset status has been better 
than that of all other age groups. Again, 
let us get the record straight. The econ- 
omists for the AMA might be getting a 
pat on the back from their employers, 
but I can assure Senators that their pro- 
fessional reputation among fellow econ- 
omists has not been improved. 
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To begin with, people with low in- 
comes happen also to have low liquid 
assets, by and large. 

For example, in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Consumer Finance Survey for 
early 1959, among spending units with 
aged heads who had incomes of less than 
$3,000, 56 percent had liquid assets of 
less than $500. But among those units 
with incomes of $3,000 to $5,000, only 
30 percent had liquid assets of less than 
$500. 

Second. In the 10 years since 1949, 
there has been no important progress in 
the proportions of aged heads of spend- 
ing units with no liquid assets at all. 

In 1949, the percentage was 32 percent. 
In 1959, the percentage was 29 percent. 

In absolute figures, of course, there 
was actually a retrogression. In 1949, 
at least 3.9 million spending units with 
aged heads had no liquid assets. But 
by 1959, 10 years later, there were at 
least 4.6 million of such spending units 
with no liquid assets at all. An addi- 
tional 3 million had liquid assets of less 
than $500. 

In other words, at least 7.6 million 
elderly persons had liquid assets of less 
than $500. 

I have used the term “at least” be- 
cause, in reality, the Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances does not get to those 
aged with the definitely lowest financial 
status. The survey therefore excludes 
the less favorably situated older Amer- 
icans in its tables. 

In other words, there are more than 
7.6 million aged spending units with 
liquid assets between zero and $500. 

Furthermore, the statistics of the Sur- 
vey of Consumer Finances do not take 
into account the changes in the pur- 
chasing power of these assets—nor the 
increase in medical costs for the aged— 
since 1949. 

Now, what about income from assets? 
The best material we have on this is 
from the 1957 social security beneficiary 
survey, which reported that 41 percent 
of the married couples had no income 
from assets, and that the median for 
those married couples with some asset 
income was the grand sum of $180 for 
the entire year of 1957. 

Among single retired workers, 55 per- 
cent had no asset incomes, while the 
median for those with some income from 
assets was $102 for 1957. 

For widows receiving OASI benefits, 48 
percent had no asset incomes, and those 
sia any asset income had a median of 

49. 

For that same year only one out of 
every six couples had asset incomes of 
$600 or more. One out of every 8 aged 
widows and 1 out of every 14 single re- 
tired workers received the same amount 
or more. 

Let me repeat the point made earlier, 
that people with low incomes generally 
have low liquid assets. We cannot ig- 
nore this fact. This fact tends to be 
neglected by those who say that even 
if the aged have low incomes they have 
other means of financing their medical 
care, that they have savings, that they 
have equities in their homes, that they 
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have cash values in their life insurance 
policies. 

But even the Health Information 
Foundation, sponsored by the drug com- 
panies of the country has reported re- 
cently that among the aged interviewed 
by their pollsters, no more than slightly 
over one-half had more than one source 
of asset income to help meet an ex- 
pensive medical bill. The remainder, 
about 47 percent, had only one such 
source, or none at all. 

The research director of the Health 
Information Foundation, Dr. Odin An- 
derson, in speaking 5 years ago about 
the use of assets to pay for medical bills 
of all ages had this to say: 

A very crucial assumption—and also self- 
evident—is that adequate services for the 
care of long-term illness cannot be wholly 
financed from savings such as liquid assets, 
personal property, and other personal effects 
and assets which are regarded as the normal 
birthright of a hardworking and provident 
American. (From paper presented at 1955 
meeting of American Public Health Associa- 
tion.) 


If it is self-evident for the general 
population, how much more obvious and 
self-evident it is that the care of long- 
term illness for the aged cannot be fi- 
nanced from such sources. 

If we do not agree with this proposi- 
tion, then the logical alternative is to 
require that senior citizens sell or bor- 
row on their homes. 

We would also have to require the 
aged to use up their savings, sell their 
modest amount of bonds, and cash in 
their life insurance. 

The AMA has publicized a survey 
which asked older persons how they 
would pay a $500 medical bill, and then 
explained the answers to mean that only 
9.6 percent could not pay such a Dill. 

However, the research director of the 
survey, Dr. Ethel Shanas, has stated: 

Almost half of all people could not man- 
age a medical bill as large as $500 (in Public 
Welfare, April 1960). 


The real meaning of the AMA’s own 
interpretation is that they apparently 
would expect the other 90-plus percent 
of older Americans to finance such bills 
through using up their assets. 

This amounts to about 12 million men 
and women over the age of 65 who would 
be expected to finance all or part of 
their medical bills by using up such 
assets. 

Mr. President, am I wrong in stating 
this great and wealthy Nation had de- 
clared, by passing the Social Security 
Act a quarter of a century ago, that 
the means test was a degrading and rep- 
rehensible concept in providing for the 
general welfare? 

If we follow the implied advice of the 
AMA, are we not going back, not a 
quarter of a century, but rather three 
whole centuries, to the poor laws of 
medieval England? 

That is what we would be doing if 
we follow such backward counsel: after 
the aged dry up their assets for one 
illness, they would then have to apply 
for charity medical care, if they are not 
too proud to subject themselves to such 
a humiliating process. 
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If all our aged fellow Americans were 
willing to do this, then and only then 
could it truly be said, as the AMA does 
say, that no aged person needs to go 
without medical attention—regardless 
of financial ability. 

Must I elaborate on the glaring de- 
fects in such a philosophy of medical 
care in the 20th century? On the qual- 
ity of charity medical care? On its 
omission of any preventive approach? 
On the greater burden that would be 
placed on the physicians now already 
giving free and reduced-fee services? 
On the hospitals, the local communities, 
and the States, all of which can hardly 
be expected to meet the health needs of 
an ever-increasing population of aged 
men and women? 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to refer to some of the findings of 
the University of Michigan’s study of 
hospital and medical economics bearing 
on income, assets, insurance coverage, 
medical expenses, and so forth, of differ- 
ent age groups and families of varying 
sizes. 

There is good reason to believe— 


Quoting from the testimony— 
that the relationships shown between age, 
income, need for medical services, and re- 
sources available to meet these needs are 
probably applicable to the balance of the 
country without significant deviation. 


Here are some of the basic findings in 
this highly refined analysis of the prob- 
lem: 

First. Income is the overwhelming de- 
terminant of the ability to get needed 
medical care. 

Second. Income is inversely correlated 


with age. The older the person, the less 
his income. 
Third. This. significant correlation 


holds true even when an allowance is 
made for the smaller family size of aged 
households. 

Nearly three-fifths of the low-income 
aged individuals in Michigan have no 
health insurance, as compared with less 
than one-third of the low-income 
younger individuals. 

Even among the higher income aged 
individuals, more than two-fifths have 
no insurance, which is double the figure 
for all individuals, regardless of age. 

Let me give another type of contrast. 
Keeping in mind that a higher propor- 
tion of the younger age groups than of 
the 65-and-over population is better off 
when it comes to income, even when 
allowing for larger family size, the fol- 
lowing is highly pertinent: 

First. For high income individuals 
aged 45-64, only 16 percent would have 
zero to one-half of their hospital medical 
bills paid for by insurance. 

Second. In sharp contrast, 66 percent 
of the low-income aged individuals would 
have no more than one-half of their hos- 
pital medical bills paid for by insurance. 

The two figures to compare are the 16 
percent and the 66 percent—dquite a gap. 
And these statistics do not even take into 
account that the average per capita hos- 
pital bill for the low income aged in 
Michigan was two to three times the bill 
for the 45 to 64 year olds. 
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In other words, their hospital bills are 
higher, but they have less protection 
against such bills through hospital in- 


surance. 

Taking into account the smaller size 
of the families with aged heads, two- 
fifths of such families in Michigan had 
incomes under $1,050, but less than one- 
fifth of younger families had such low 
incomes. , 

For low-income aged individuals, less 
than one-third have available any home 
care in case of sickness, whereas for low- 
income younger individuals, one-half to 
three-fifths would be able to have home 
care, that is, another able member of the 
family not regularly working outside the 
home. 


THE ROLE OF VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 


The University of Michigan study 
leads me naturally to another basic point 
involved in the controversy over the 
financing of medical care for the aged; 
namely, the role of voluntary health in- 
surance in meeting the problem. 

Here, perhaps, we come to the heart of 
the matter. And in discussing this as- 
pect of the controversy, I want to con- 
centrate on four crucial questions: 

First. The estimates of how many 
aged persons now have protection 
through hospital insurance. 

Second. The adequacy of such cover- 
age. 
Third. The projections of how many 
aged will be covered in the future. 

Fourth. The potential effect of Fed- 
eral legislation on the private health in- 
surance companies. 

1. CURRENT COVERAGE 


First of all, let me emphasize that 
despite all efforts on the part of the sub- 
committee staff we have not been pro- 
vided with reliable information from the 
insurance companies on how many aged 
persons they now have on their rolls. 

Even under direct questioning during 
our hearings, the insurance companies 
who testified declined to give the sub- 
committee any precise data. 

In the questionnaires mailed to the 
companies scanty information was pro- 
vided, even though the subcommittee 
promised to keep the names of the com- 
panies confidential. 

The significance of such lack of figures 
is that there is no basis, therefore, for 
the widely advertised claims of the com- 
panies that they are meeting the prob- 
lem today, or that they will have almost 
completely solved the problem at some 
date in the distant future. 

Nevertheless, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has provided us 
with some estimates as to how many are 
covered as of 1960. 

I emphasize the word “estimates.” 
They are based on the assumption that 
the increases in older persons covered by 

ce have continued at the same 
rate as prevailed between 1951 and 1957. 

Let me repeat: the current estimates 
are based on an assumption. It is just 
as plausible to reason that a plateau may 

have been reached by 1957 and that the 
number with such insurance is decreas- 
ing because of the increasing cost of 
the premiums. 
CVI——734 
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But even accepting the assumption of 
the Secretary of HEW, there are now 
perhaps 614 million elderly Americans 
who have some type of health insurance 
coverage. 

Mr. Flemming testified during our 
hearings to this effect. This means that 
about 9% to 10 million persons over 65 
still do not have any insurance. 

This figure includes about 24% million 
persons on old-age assistance, some of 
whom are eligible for varying amounts 
and qualities of medical care. 


2. ADEQUACY OF CURRENT COVERAGE 


This brings me to the next point, for 
the estimated 6% million persons now 
covered, just how good is the protection 
they have? There are several ways of 
measuring the adequacy of coverage. 

For example, the social security survey 
of beneficiaries in 1957 reported that 
among hospitalized insured couples, 73 
percent had zero to one-half of their 
medical costs met by insurance. 

Only 27 percent had more than one- 
half of costs met by insurance. 

In the same survey, only 14 percent of 
all beneficiary couples had some of their 
medical costs covered by insurance. 

In other words, as of 1957 insurance 
policies met very little of the medical 
costs of the social security beneficiaries, 
and these beneficiaries are better situ- 
ated, financially, than other retired 
Americans. 

A second way of measuring adequacy 
is to examine the premium costs relative 
to the benefits provided by such 
premiums. 

For example, an individual would have 
to pay 80 percent more in premiums, 
often 100 or even 300 percent more, when 
converting a group policy after retire- 
ment for a policy with the same benefits 
as before retirement. 

In other words, the retiree would be re- 
quired to pay more in dollars for the 
same benefits. 

Other examples involve not only slight- 
ly higher premiums, but a sharp decrease 
in benefits. 

This is a crucial point to the retiree, 
because he suffers a sharp decrease in 
income when he leaves employment, only 
to find himself faced with an increase in 
the cost of his hospital insurance—and 
his risks of illness are increased as he 
gets older. 

A third way of measuring adequacy 
is to inquire into what kinds of benefits 
he would get, for example, through a 
typical $6.50 per month policy. 

To cite an example, one important 
company in this field provides for $6.50 
for an individual per month the follow- 
ing benefits: Up to $10 per day for 31 
days; up to $200 for surgery in or out 
of the hospital; up to $100 for miscel- 
laneous hospital expenses. 

There is, we should note, a 6-month 
waiting period for protection against any 
illness or accident previously experienced 
by the policyholder. 

The company guarantees against can- 
cellation of the policy, or raising the 
premium, unless it does the same for all 
policies in the individual’s State as a 
group. 
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One of the basic weaknesses, if not 
the basic weakness of such policies, is 
that they are not based on a philosophy 
of preventive medicine. 

A truly balanced approach to the 
health problems of the aged must in- 
clude provisions for diagnosis, followup, 
and restorative medicine. 

Furthermore, these policies are not 
geared enough to the chronic illness 
problem of the aged. 

More specifically, we should note that 
“up to $10 a day” is far short of the typi- 
cal $25-to-$30-a-day charge by hospitals 
around the country. 

Also the 6-month waiting period for 
protection against preexisting medical 
conditions is a great obstacle to mean- 
ingful protection. 

Furthermore, the guarantee against 
cancellation is not universal for all pol- 
icies, and “‘cancellation” is not the same 
as nonrenewal. Actual cancellation can 
occur at the end of the period for which 
the policy covers the insured person, ex- 
cept the word “cancellation” is not used 
in such cases. They call it, instead, 
“nonrenewal.” 

In this connection let me cite the tes- 
timony of Frank van Dyke, a professor 
of administrative medicine of Columbia 
University, based on his study for the 
New York State Department of Insur- 
ance: 

An infinitesimal fraction of nongroup 
policies were lifetime, noncancelable— 
guaranteed renewable—and a small fraction 
were noncancelable—guaranteed renew- 
able—up to a specified age limit. 

In the course of 1 year several thousand 
policies were canceled, restricted by rider, 
rescinded, or compromised by cash settle- 
ments upon agreement of the policyholder 
to terminate the policy. 


The other findings of this study of 
New York insurance practices were that 
most group policies ended with the in- 
dividual’s retirement from a job, and 
that most of those group policies which 
did not end with retirement provided 
only reduced benefits to the policy- 
holder. 

Less than one-fourth of group policy- 
holders had the right, in 1958, to convert 
their policies. And of this small per- 
centage, four out of five had to take re- 
duced benefits. 

That is, less than 5 percent of all 
group policyholders could convert with 
no reduced benefits. 

Six dollars and fifty cents a month, 
or $156 a year for an aged couple, is, fur- 
thermore, quite a burden for millions of 
aged Americans. 

There is a contrast between the na- 
ture of the medical needs of the aged, 
such as diagnoses and long-term illness 
and the emphasis in current insurance 
programs on short-term illness and 
acute emergencies. 

Mr. President, in this analysis of the 
private insurance approach to the prob- 
lem, it is not my intention to criticize 
the motives of the insurance industry, 
nor their willingness to solve the 
problem. 

My fundamental point is that I have 
very strong doubts about their ability 
to solve the problem. 
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Why is that the case? It comes down 
to the undeniable fact cited by Business 
Week magazine in its recent article on 
the subject: 

The problem basically is that the aged 
are high-cost, high-risk, low-income cus- 
tomers. Their health needs can be met 
only by themselves when they are young or 
by other younger people who are still work- 
ing. The only way to handle their health 
problem, therefore, is to spread the risks 
and costs widely. And that can best be 
done through the social security system to 
which employers and employees contribute 
regularly. 

In other words, the essential weakness 
of the private insurance approach is 
that it must necessarily be based on ex- 
perience rating. 

That is, it discriminates against high- 
risk groups of men and women, even in 
the case of converted group policies. 

One footnote should be added to this 
analysis of private insurance: 

While the insurance companies have 
advertised and testified as to the great 
progress they are making, and to the 
wide variety of benefits they are just 
beginning to make available, it is also 
true that many of these companies do 
not operate in certain States; that many 
of the policies are available for only a 
specified, limited time of application, in 
only certain States. 


3. PROJECTIONS OF COVERAGE IN THE FUTURE 


Let us assume for the moment that 
the weaknesses I have outlined do not 
prevail, that existing and proposed ben- 
efits continue in the field of private, or 
so-called “voluntary” health insurance, 
that such insurance is adequate for 
those who have it. 

Under these conditions, just how 
many aged Americans can we expect to 
have health insurance in the future? 

Secretary Flemming’s excellent staff of 
technicians have projected a figure of 
56 percent—that 56 percent of our aged 
citizens might have coverage by 1965. 

Even if this estimated 56 percent had 
adequate coverage, which is stretching 
it a bit, we would still have, as of 1965, 
8 million senior Americans without any 
type of insurance. 

This is far too many human beings 
who would be left out in the cold, dismal 
area of basic human needs. 

Let us remember, the 56 percent figure 
is only a projection based on many op- 
timistic assumptions such as those I 
mentioned earlier. 

Mr. President, the Constitution 
charges Congress with providing for the 
general welfare. 

The traditional and authorized pur- 
pose of government is, to quote Lincoln, 
“to do for a community of people what- 
ever they need to have done but cannot 
do at all, or cannot do so well for them- 
selves, in their separate and individual 
capacities.” 

The aged of America cannot do at all, 
or cannot do very well, for themselves, 
when compelled to meet the increasing 
costs of medical care—in their separate 
and individual capacities. 

The so-called “compulsory” feature 
of our proposal is no more onerous than 
social security deductions, Federal de- 
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posit insurance, or taxes to pay firemen 
and policemen. 

The Federal Government, by collect- 
ing a modest amount from each mem- 
ber of the younger working population 
and his employer against the costs of 
hospitalization and other medical serv- 
ices in retirement, will be meeting its 
legitimate purpose and duty. 

No democratic government— 


Writes Business Week— 

can refuse to grapple with a problem of such 
demonstrated urgency and importance. The 
issue cannot be evaded and, before it be- 
comes a political football, the politicians of 
both parties should accept responsibility for 
finding the best possible answer in the 
shortest possible time. 


In the same article the editors of 
Business Week conclude, after studying 
last year’s report of the Secretary of 
HEW, that the social security approach 
is the best way of facing up to this 
urgent problem. 

What the early advocates of the social 
security approach have been saying for 
the past several months has now been 
accepted by this leading publication in 
the business world. 

And why not? This is not a matter 
of ideology. It is a case of just plain 
common sense—and dollars and cents. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Business Week editorial, and a 
similar one from Life magazine, be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
given the need, given the income status of 
the aged, given the limited potential of 
private health and hospital insurance, 
given the proven practicality of the 
tried-and-true social security mecha- 
nism for providing basic retirement in- 
come and disability benefits, there is 
simply no other alternative but the one 
we are espousing here. 

In just a short 2 to 5 years after this 
program is in operation, I am sure we 
will be listening to speeches from our 
friends in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, and even the Indiana Funeral Di- 
rectors Association, proclaiming how 
life is so much better in America as a 
result of this and similar legislation. 
Until then, however, we will hear the 
usual arguments against social progress. 

Many of the insurance companies, 
along with the AMA, have been using 
the argument that this legislative pro- 
posal would constitute a permanent 
solution to a temporary problem. 

Just how long is temporary, anyway? 
Are they aware of the fact, for example, 
that a 65 year old American today can 
expect, on the average, to live another 
14 or more years? 

Are they, therefore, suggesting that 
we wait 1% decades before considering 
such legislation? 

Call it political motivation if you will, 
but I see it as responding to a need 
for a practical solution to this human 
problem now. 

Now, and not in 1975, or even 1961. 
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4. THE EFFECT OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The charge has been made that this 
legislation would adversely affect the 
financial standing of insurance com- 
panies and nonprofit plans offering 
policies for old-age health protection. 

I doubt very much that the insurance 
industry would wither on the vine, no 
more than it has withered as a result 
of our old-age benefit program under 
social security. 

In fact, private pension insurance has 
grown tremendously in the last 25 years, 

I think the charge should be turned 
around and put in the form of a more 
important question: What will be the 
effect on current health insurance pro- 
grams if there is no Federal legisla- 
tion? 

Certainly, in the case of the non- 
profit insurance plans, the ones that 
currently insure the majority of the 
aged who are covered, such as Blue 
Cross, such legislation would be their 
salvation. 

Let me cite one example. The Ar- 
kansas Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan, as 
of the end of 1959 had only a little 
more than 5,000 persons 65 and over 
covered by its policies. 

But even with this small number of 
aged subscribers, the Arkansas plan was 
forced to absorb a loss of over $83,000 
in 1959 to pay for their hospital and 
surgical expenditures. 

This amounts to slightly more than 
$16 loss beyond income from premiums 
for each of its aged policyholders. 

Is anyone suggesting that the Arkan- 
sas Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan add to 
its rolls all of the 187,000 elderly citi- 
zens of Arkansas? 

At the rate of loss the plan is now 
enjoying, that would put the Arkansas 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield only $3 million 
in the red. 

Is it really so horrible that Federal 
legislation would prevent such results? 

I could cite other examples in detail. 
Let me, however, merely call attention 
the fact that in 1959 the Texas Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plan in Dallas, with 
nearly 44,000 aged enrollees, experienced 
a $1,600,000 loss as a result of insuring 
the elderly. 

In 1958, the New Jersey Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, with over 72,000 aged sub- 
scribers, had a loss of $1.9 million as a 
result of insuring the elderly. 

As a result, in 1959, New Jersey Blue 
Cross was forced to raise drastically the 
premiums on their policies. 

The examples I have cited of Blue 
Cross experience are not exceptions, I 
assure the Senate. These experiences 
should immediately raise the question: 
If the private nonprofit insurance plans, 
which are the cheapest and the best 
and which cover the largest portion of 
insured aged, like Blue Cross, if they 
continue to suffer such deficits, how can 
the commercial companies provide ade- 
quate coverage at a decent cost for the 
aged and still make a profit? 

The answer is that they cannot. If 
they are going to stay in business and 
still insure the aged, they must raise the 
premium and reduce the benefits. 
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Therefore, if we continue the Blue 
Cross approach we will encourage 

and greater deficits. 

If we continue the commercial policy 
approach we will have to tolerate fewer 

ts at a higher cost. 

The result of either approach is chaos, 
along with a limit to the number of aged 
covered by voluntary insurance. 

I do not think, either, that a Fed- 
eral-State subsidization of the voluntary 
insurance plans is the answer. This 

on does not meet the test of 
practicality, to cite Business Week. 

We would not get all of the States 
to participate adequately, and even if 
we could it would take too long for all 
of the States to finally get around to 
legislating such participation. 

Furthermore, there is no guarantee of 
adequate benefits under one of the most 
recent proposals along these lines. 

Prof. J. Douglas Brown, an economist 
and dean of the faculty at Princeton 
University, has put the criticism more 
bluntly : 

At best a clumsy, hybrid arrangement, in- 
volving overwhelming administrative difficul- 
ties and excessive costs. For the Government 
and the beneficiary, the economies and con- 
yenience of a large and uniform system of 
protection would be lost. 

The Government would pay more, the ben- 
eficiaries would get less, and the private car- 
riers would trade freedom for little profit and 
thankless regulation. 


Under the program which would pro- 
vide Federal-State subsidization of pri- 
vate insurance carriers—there would also 
be a means test—although the advocates 
of the proposal insist on calling it an 
income test. Despite the name, it is still 
di 


egrading. 

Finally, I do not see why the Federal 
and State governments should have to 
subsidize premiums of which a large part 
is lost for the consumer of medical serv- 
ices because of the relatively low loss 
ratios experienced by private carriers. 
Under the social security approach, the 
provision of health services could be ob- 
tained for no more than 5 percent of the 
total amounts received by the system; in 
other words, a 95-percent loss ratio. 

But today, under individual policies 
sold by the commercial carriers, the loss 
ratios are no more than 50 percent; 
under group policies, about 80 to 85 
percent. 

We need and want, instead, a program 
in which the people would get the maxi- 
mum amount of their contributions re- 
turned in the form of actual health 
benefits, 

Only under social security is this pos- 
sible; only under social security. 

I want to stress another point that has 
been lost in the shuffle: An adequate 
Federal old-age health insurance plan 
actually can be a stimulus for a positive 
contribution by voluntary health insur- 
ance plans. 

I say this in the face of arguments by 
the insurance companies, to the con- 
trary. I say this because, for one thing, 
such legislation would make possible a 
reduction in private group insurance 
Premiums for those labor-management 
Policies which now include retired 
workers, 
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In addition, for many nongroup pol- 
icyholders below 65, premium reductions 
or benefit increases would thus be pos- 
sible. 

Finally, even for our aged covered by 
the legislation, many of them would 
then be able to purchase, through volun- 
tary insurance, additional benefits. To 
cite one example provided the subcom- 
mittee by Professor van Dyke of Colum- 
bia University, the Rochester, N.Y. 
Blue Cross plan would be able, under a 
60-day Federal benefit program, to re- 
duce the nongroup premium to no more 
than 10 percent higher than the group 
premium for the under-65 population. 

Such legislation would also allow Blue 
Cross to provide supplementary benefits 
to the over-65 population for about $1 
per month. 

Thus, as a result of the type of legis- 

lation being proposed here, commercial 
health insurance could offer reduced- 
premium plans to those groups now pay- 
ing for high-risk older men and women, 
and also supplementary benefits plans 
for those already retired but protected 
basically through OASI health insur- 
ance. 
Nonprofit plans like Blue Cross would 
thus be saved from the deficit-creating 
burden of insuring the high-risk, high- 
cost aged and also, like the commercial 
plans, they could offer better and sup- 
plementary programs for employees and 
retired persons. 

These comments concerning the im- 
pact upon insurance companies, espe- 
cially Blue Cross plans, apply with even 
greater weight to the effects on hospitals. 

The deficits in the budgets of hospitals 
around the country are too well known 
for me to document here. 

But I wonder how many of my col- 
leagues are aware of the fact that the 
operating deficits of the hospitals are, in 
large part, due to the financial inability 
of their aged patients to pay their bills? 

In Boston, for example, the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital reports that 
in just a 6-month period in 1958 one- 
third of all the ward admissions were 65 
and over and that they were responsible 
for about $500,000 of that hospital’s 
operating deficit, actually more than 
one-third of the total deficit. 

Let me present the breakdown on the 
total payments of the nearly 2,000 elderly 
patients involved in this particular hos- 
pital’s experience: 

First. The total hospital bill was more 
than $800,000. 

Second. The hospital provided free 
service amounting to $150,000, or over 
18 percent of the total amount. 

Third. Public assistance paid for 
nearly $240,000, or nearly 30 percent 
of the total amount. 

Fourth. There was an unpaid balance 
of $135,000, or nearly 17 percent of the 
total amount. 

Fifth. Insurance plans paid for nearly 
$108,000, or only 13 percent of the total 
amount. 

Sixth. And the elderly patients them- 
selves paid directly $173,000, only 21.5 
percent of the total amount. 

The lessons to be drawn from this 
example should be clear first, that 
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through insurance and direct payments 
the aged were able to pay the hospital 
only 35 percent of the total hospital bill 
they incurred altogether; second, for 
nearly three-fourths of the remaining 
hospital bill public assistance and the 
hospital itself footed the expenses. 

Of course, there is a strong possibility 
that the unpaid balance—or a large part 
of it—might remain unpaid with the 
hospital having to absorb the debt. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital 
story is not unusual. It is, furthermore, 
a reflection of the inability not only of 
the aged and their families to pay for 
such medical costs but also of the local 
communities and the States to meet this 
growing problem. 

One of our distinguished witnesses, Dr. 
James P. Dixon, formerly commissioner 
of the Philadelphia Public Health De- 
partment, and now president of Antioch 
College, has put the problem in a nut- 
shell: 

The experience of the hospital field in deal- 
ing with local and State governments to ob- 
tain sufficient funds to underwrite the care 
of economically disadvantaged groups has 
not been an entirely happy one even for the 
care of clearly indigent persons. 

It seems necessary to turn to the Federal 
Government in order to find a broad enough 
base of tax support, and a sufficiently gen- 
eralized definition of eligibility, to be suc- 
cessful in meeting the needs of our highly 
mobile older population. 

There is a growing feeling among hospital 
people that neither Blue Cross nor commer- 
cial insurance now meets, or can meet, the 
financial needs of older people with respect 
to hospital care. There is an increasing con- 
viction that Federal participation will be 
necessary. 

There is lack of agreement as to the form 
that Federal participation should take—al- 
though there is a tendency at this time to 
favor an OASI mechanism (from “Medical 
Care for the Aged: The Hospital’s Viewpoint,” 
American Journal of Public Health, Feb- 
ruary 1959). 


To repeat, the legislation we are con- 
sidering now will go a long way toward 
improving the financial status of insur- 
ance plans in the business of protecting 
the employed population of our country 
and toward helping. the Nation’s hos- 
pitals to reduce the back-breaking defi- 
cits they are now forced to assume. 
PROVISIONS OF AN ADEQUATE HEALTH INSURANCE 

PROGRAM FOR RETIRED AMERICANS 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the time 
has long passed beyond the point of 
establishing the need for Federal action 
on the problem of financing the basic 
health care of our aged through the So- 
cial Security System. 

The real issue is to make sure that in 
deciding these benefits we alert ourselves 
to the wisest counsel of authorities in the 
fields of medicine, hospital care, public 
health, and medical economics. 

The real issue is to assure the Nation 
that the philosophy of modern medicine 
will be applied in meeting the health 
needs of our senior Americans. 

In the bill I am presenting there are 
included the following provisions: 

First of all, the group of citizens cov- 
ered by the bill consists of retired aged 
persons, 65 and over for men, 62 and over 
for women. 
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These are retired persons only. It is 
this group among all the aged who have 
an undeniable need for such protection. 

The numbers involved amount to about 
14.8 million people: 11.3 million men and 
women now receiving OASI benefits, 1.7 
million now receiving old-age assistance 
and nothing from OASI, and 1.8 million 
other retired persons. The bill provides 
- for a definition of “retirement.” 

I consider this feature of the proposed 
legislation one of the most important. It 
puts to rest the criticism of such bills as 
the Forand bill that it excludes too many 
of our aged citizens now eligible for ben- 
efits under social security. 

Here is the opportunity for the oppo- 
nents of such legislation, including the 
Vice President, to show exactly how sin- 
cere they really are in objecting to the 
omission of such persons as the 2 mil- 
lion old-age assistance recipients. The 
Retired Persons Medical Insurance Act 
would include these and other non-OASI 
retired men and women. 

If the charge by the opponents of the 
Forand bill has been leveled in a truly 
sincere effort and in the spirit of con- 
structive criticism, they should be pleased 
to learn that we have accepted their 
criticism at face value and thus have 
proposed the inclusion of the aged men 
and women for whom all of us, even the 
opposition, have a deep concern. 

The primary source of financing is 
through the Social Security System in- 
creasing the present tax one-fourth of 
1 percent from employees and one-fourth 
of 1 percent from employers. 

For those retired aged not now eligible 
for OASI benefits, a contribution from 
the general revenue will be necessary. 

Not all of such a contribution would 
be new costs, however, since the Federal 
Government is already paying large sums 
in the form of grants to the States, pay- 
ments to the Veterans’ Administration, 
and so forth, for the aged’s medical care. 

While the proposed legislation would 
provide up to 90 days a year of hospital 
care, I am firmly convinced that hospi- 
talization also needs to be accompanied 
by alternative possibilities and followup 
facilities such as skilled nursing home 
care and supervised home medical care. 

The bill therefore provides for direct 
admission into skilled nursing homes and 
direct use of home medical services with- 
out having to first enter into a hoSpital. 

The number of days of such services 
would depend on the number of unused 
hospital days, but the maximum number 
of skilled nursing home days would be 
180, and for home visits 240 in a year. 

Modern medicine basically aims at 
keeping people out of hospitals; and, 
therefore, the bill includes the very im- 
portant provision of outpatient diagnos- 
tic services such as laboratory tests and 
X-rays. 

These basic provisions—hospitaliza- 
tion, skilled nursing home service, home 
health services backed up by diagnostic 
services—constitute, in the expert opin- 
ion of authorities in the health field, the 
basic package of any truly adequate 
health services program for the aged. 

Hospitalization by itself is not the 
answer. For one thing, after basic treat- 
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ment in a hospital the aged patient often 
needs only skilled nursing care in a 
qualified nursing home. 

Or once recovered from a stroke, he 
remains in need of physical therapy 
which can be applied in his home. 

Without these alternatives and follow- 
through possibilities, hospitalization by 
itself can lead to over-usage of beds and, 
more important, to disappointments 
among the aged who stand in need of 
restorative medicine. 

Such alternatives also can amount to 
a 10- to 15-percent reduction in hospital 
care. 

Hospitalization by itself is only a link 
in the chain of medical attention which 
can restore many aged men and women 
to a more active life. 

It requires other links such as diag- 
nostic services and home care. 

Another section of this bill is an at- 
tempt to provide another necessary link 
in an adequate foundation for the health 
care of our retired aged Americans. 

The data of the Health Information 
Foundation, sponsored by the drug firms 
of our country, show that the aged have 
had a greater increase than the general 
population in expenditures for drugs and 
medicines. 

They spend a higher portion of their 
medical dollar on drugs and medicines 
than the general population, and the 
amount they spend is more than twice 
the amount spent by people of all ages. 

Old age brings with it a greater, and a 
constant rather than an intermittent, use 
of drugs and medicines. 

Time after time the subcommittee 
heard of cases of older persons putting 
off going to a doctor, not so much because 
of the cost of physicians’ services, but, 
rather, because of their fear of the cost 
of that prescription which automatically 
goes with a doctor’s diagnosis. 

The bill, therefore, provides for pay- 
ment of a portion of very expensive drugs 
prescribed by a doctor using generic 
names, with the amounts and kinds of 
drugs to be determined by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, after 
a year’s study. 

The opponents of such legislation nat- 
urally will raise the cry of “how much 
will it cost?” First, let me make the 
general reply that the costs are geared to 
the human needs for an adequate health 
program for the retired aged citizens of 
the United States, a nation which boasts 
of its wealth and its great genius in 
solving social problems. 

In a society like ours the issue is not: 
can we pay for progress in health? The 
issue is: Do we want to pay for such 
progress? The decision we have to make, 
therefore, is a moral one. 

The public opinion polls indicate that 
most Americans are willing to accept 
such an approach. 

Once having made the moral decision, 
the problem is then to decide on the most 
practical, reasonable manner in which to 
carry out the decision. 

This, too, has been pretty well deter- 
mined through the machinery of the 
social security system, basically. 

Given these particular conclusions, of 
course, there is the question of how much 
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do we want to spend on a program of 
basic medical care for the retired ageq. 

There is widespread agreement that 
any program now will have to be confineg 
to the income gained through a one- 
fourth of 1 percent tax by the employer 
and by the employee on the first $4,800 
of wages. 

And an increase, three-eighths of a 
percent for the self-employed. 

On an individual basis, this comes to a 
maximum of $1 a month or about 24 cents 
a week from the employer and from the 
employee. 

The benefits I have outlined do not all 
become available all at once. 

In the bill I am introducing, hospita}- 
ization diagnostic services become avail. 
able as of July 1, 1961, or not later than 
January 1, 1962, if the Secretary of 
HEW deems it necessary. 

Nursing home care and expensive drug 
costs would be phased in over a period 
of 1 to 1% years. 

Nursing homes, for example, need to be 
brought up to standards before we start 
paying for their services. 

Therefore, payments for nursing home 
care would start on January 1, 1963, and 
not later than July 1 of the same year. 

Home health services would start on 
January 1, 1962, or not later than July 1 
in the same year. 

Partial payments for very expensive 
drugs would start on July 1, 1962, and not 
later than July 1 of the following year. 

The Secretary of HEW would be au- 
thorized to designate the dates within 
these periods, when these benefits would 
be available. 

Thus, keeping in mind the practical 
aspects of introducing what is considered 
to be an adequate health program for the 
retired aged, we have thus allowed for 
a gradual introduction of such a pro- 
gram. This also, again being realistic, 
means a lower cost at the outset. 

The two first provisions—hospitaliza- 
tion an diagnostic services—would cost 
$1.1 billion. 

By the end of the entire waiting peri- 
od, with all the services made available, 
including nursing homes, home medical 
care, and expensive drugs, the total cost 
would be $1.5 billion a year. About $1.1 
billion would come from the social se- 
curity payroll deduction, the remainder 
from general revenue. I repeat the 
point made earlier, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already contributing the bulk 
of such a remainder. 

I must, at this point, make clear again 
that very little of these amounts can be 
said truthfully to constitute costs to the 
Government. 

Remembering that the basic financing 
comes through the payroll tax of the 
employed population, this can hardly be 
called “Government costs.” 

Furthermore, as I said before, a large 
part of the expenditures on the non- 
OASDI retired aged under this bill is al- 
ready being met through the Treasury. 

The Federal share of vendor payments 
for medical care under old-age assist- 
ance, for example, is about $153 million, 
not to mention large amounts already be- 
ing expended on hospitalization and re- 
lated services for other groups, about $85 
million. 
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These, then, are the major provisions 


of the legislation. Its passage will be 
an accomplishment of which the entire 
Nation would be proud. 

A few other aspects of the bill should 
be briefly mentioned: 

While the benefits included do not pro- 
vide payment for surgical care by physi- 
cians, they do include payments for all 
other hospitalization expenses associated 
with surgery, such as the use of the op- 
erating room, anesthetics and so forth. 

The Secretary of HEW may use the ac- 
crediting service of the American Hospi- 
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izations skilled in dealing with hospital- 
ization of patients in the whole or any 
part of the United States. 

Although the provisions do not apply 
to retirees under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, or to retirees of the Federal 
Government, they could come under the 
program by their funds “‘buying into” the 
act’s medical insurance trust fund at a 
later date. 

Finally, as a way of deliberating, seek- 
ing to improve the health status of our 
aged citizens, the act calls for research 
and demonstration programs by the De- 
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financing adequate health care of the 
aged. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senator McCartuy, Senator ENGteE, Sen- 
ator GREEN, Senator BarTLETT and Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD be added as cosponsors of 
S. 3503. 

For the record I should like to say that 
Senator McCartHy was an original co- 
sponsor but his name was left off the bill 
through inadvertence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Americans directly involved, and upon 
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indirectly affected by the problem of 
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1 From testimony of Deputy Surgeon Gen- 
eral Porterfield. 


Number of patients discharged, number per 1,000 persons per year, and percent distribution; number of hospital days, number per 1,000 
persons per year, and percent distribution, and average length of stay of patients discharged, excluding deliveries, by sex and age: Short- 
stay hospitals, United States, July 1957-—June 1958 
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Number of patients discharged, number per 1,000 persons per year, and average length of stay by sez, age, and race: Short-stay hospitals, 
United States, July 1957-June 1958 
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Percent distribution of patients discharged: by length-of-stay intervals according to sex and age: Short-stay hospitals, United States, July 
1957-—J une 1958 
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Percent distribution of hospital days by length-of-stay intervals according to sex and age: Patients discharged from Short-stay hospitals, 
United States, July 1957—June 1958 
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Percent distribution of persons by limitation of activity due to chronic conditions according to sex and age: United States, August 1957 
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Percent distribution of persons by limitation of mobility due to chronic conditions according to sex and age: United States, August 1957—-Con. 
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Number of days and number of days per person per year of restricted activity and bed disability by sex and age: United States, 
July 1957-June 1958 
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EXHIBIT 2 
[From Business Week, Apr. 16, 1960] 
A CHALLENGE THAT CAN’t Be DUCKED 


Health insurance for the aged is fast be- 
coming the No. 1 issue facing Congress this 
year. And there’s political dynamite in it: 
Any candidate suspected by the millions of 
old people (and those concerned about their 
health problems) of taking a cold or know- 
nothing attitude toward the issue is likely 
to be in serious trouble this election year. 

One thing about the issue is clear: Al- 
though plenty of politicians may see it as a 
vote-catching device, there is nothing syn- 
thetic or phony about the problem. Every- 
one who has seriously studied the situation 
has concluded that the provision of better 
health care for the aged is a serious—and 
growing—problem. ‘Thanks to medical prog- 
ress, the number of aged is increasing rap- 
idly. In 1930, there were 6 million people 
over 65 in the United States; today there are 
16 million. 

For far too many of these, long life has 
meant shrunken incomes, increased sickness, 
loneliness, and the shame of being a candi- 
date for a handout from society. Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary Flemming, 
in his thorough report to the House Ways 
and Means Committee last year, concluded 
that three out of every four aged persons 
would be able to “prove need in relation to 
hospital costs.” That is to say, they would 
be able to prove that they simply could not 
afford to pay for the care they needed when 
taken seriously ill. 

The issue, then, is not whether there is a 
problem but rather how to meet the problem. 


TWO APPROACHES 


Representative Aime Foranp, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, has proposed to deal with it 
through a system of compulsory Federal in- 
surance within the framework of the Social 
Security Act. The Forand bill would pro- 
vide insurance covering 60 days of hospital 
care, or 120 days of combined hospital and 
nursing home care, together with surgical 
services, to all those eligible for old-age 
insurance benefits. It would be financed, 


initially, by boosting social security payroll 
taxes one-half of 1 percent, divided equally 
between employees and employers. 

The Forand bill has been attacked for a 
number of reasons by various groups, espe- 
cially the American Medical Association, 
which sees it as the camel’s nose of social- 
ized medicine coming under the tent. 

But the main weakness of the Forand bill, 
as specialists in the health field see it, is 
not that it does too much but too little. 
They condemn it as too narrow and as an 
encouragement to “hospitalitis’—the tend- 
ency, inherent in many of our present vol- 
untary insurance programs, to put the sick 
into hospitals because there are no pro- 
visions for covering treatment at home or in 
doctors’ offices. 

The bill sponsored by Senator Javits, Re- 
publican, of New York, strikes at this weak- 
ness. As Javirs points out, though hospi- 
talization costs comprise a large part of an 
aged person’s annual medical bill, the aver- 
age older couple spends $140 a year on health 
costs unrelated to hospitalization. “One out 
of every 6 persons 65 years and older,” says 
JAVITS, pays over $500 in medical bills an- 
nually.” Yet 60 percent of the old people 
have annual incomes under $1,000 and can’t 
afford home or office care that might cut 
down the length of hospitalization or elim- 
inate it altogether. 

Javits would deal with the problem by a 
voluntary program that would combine Fed- 
eral and State subsidies, contributions scaled 
to income by the aged themselves, and both 
commercial and nonprofit insurance com- 
panies such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
The program would not become operative 
in any State until the State put up the 
money, arranged with the insurance car- 
riers, and agreed to certain standards for 
the program. 

Although the Javits bill makes a hard 
effort to provide a voluntary (and heavily 
subsidized) program, it does not appear to 
meet the test of practicality. The program 
would take a very long time to negotiate 
with 50 individual State governments and 
with the insurance carriers—assuming that 
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it would be possible at all to get them 
involved in a program whose costs are 
unpredictable. 

Indeed, after studying Flemming’s able 
report, and the arguments on all sides of 
this issue, we are forced to conclude that 
the voluntary approach simply will not do 
the job. 

The problem basically is that the aged 
are high-cost, high-risk, low-income cus- 
tomers. Their health needs can be met only 
by themselves when they are young or by 
other younger people who are still working. 
The only way to handle their health prob- 
lem, therefore, is to spread the risks and 
costs widely. And that can best be done 
through the social security system to which 
employers and employees contribute regu- 
larly. By comparison with the heavily sub- 
sidized schemes, this approach has the 
advantage of keeping old people from feeling 
that they are beggars living off society’s 
handouts. 

We do not pretend to know all the answers 
to the problem of enlarging the social 
security system to include a health insur- 
ance program for the aged. Even a modest 
study of the problem immediately convinces 
anyone of its difficulty and complexity. At 
this point, we don’t think that the complete 
answer to it has emerged. 

Nevertheless, no democratic government 
can refuse to grapple with a problem of such 
demonstrated urgency and importance. The 
issue cannot be evaded and, before it be- 
comes a political football, the politicians of 
both parties should accept responsibility for 
finding the best possible answer in the short- 
est possible time. 


[From Life magazine, Apr. 25, 1960] 
AGE, HEALTH AND POLITICS 

The hottest political potato so far in this 
election year is this question: Are Americans 
over 65 entitled to Federal help to meet their 
hospital and doctor bills? 

The Forand bill, which would raise $1 bil- 
lion for such care by a one-half-percent boost 
in the social security tax, has produced floods 
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of favorable mail and given the Democrats 
an unexpected issue. Republicans, while 
granting the need for aid, are trying to find 
@ more private, voluntary alternative. Since 
the issue is important, let’s try to separate 
its social realities from its politics and facts 
from principles. 

Unquestionably, many older Americans 
(15.8 million are over 65) are in real need. 
The average $72 a month they draw from 
social security scarcely provides food and 
shelter, much less for the medical expenses 
which increase with age. Few are in a po- 
sition to meet the cost of chronic illness 
from which many suffer. Yet even to get 
charity care—itself inadequate in quan- 
tity and often inferior in quality—they must 
suffer the indignity of a pauper’s oath. 

Can their need for medical aid be pro- 
vided by private, voluntary Blue Cross-type 
plans? These are expanding, but can never 
meet the whole need. Premiums for the 
aged as a separate group are prohibitively 
high. The least burdensome method of in- 
surance is for the whole society to spread 
the costs over the whole working life cycle. 
The cheapest and most logical way of doing 
this, whether by the Forand bill or a better 
one, is by extending the existing system of 
social security. 

To provide this aid need not be socialized 
medicine, as opponents claim, since pay- 
ments could be made through private chan- 
nels and patients select their own doctors 
and hospitals as before. 

The first question of principle is whether 
this form of aid will undermine the private 
duty of providing for one’s own old age 
through old-fashioned virtues like foresight 
and thrift. Being a floor, not a ceiling, it 
need not do so. Individuals will still have 
plenty of incentive to save for the future, 
though less fear of it. 

Another question of principle is whether 
it is the proper function of a free govern- 
ment to offer special help to its older citi- 
zens. That principle was accepted when 
social security itself became effective in 1937. 
The presumption against any extension of 
Federal activity and expenditure, though Jef- 
fersonian in origin, is now championed, 
though weakly, by the Republicans, who 
don’t want to be tagged as enemies of the 
aged. But an extension of an established 
system like social security is not a violation 
of principle. But there is also an issue of 
cost. 

Not even the Democrats can extend the 
welfare state without reference to the price 
tag. Enough spending bills were introduced 
in Congress last year to add $50 to $60 bil- 
lion to our existing $78.4 billion budget if 
passed. Priorities, therefore, have to be de- 
termined. Health aid to the aged can be 
provided, but it may mean fewer schools, 
highways, or other needs which may also 
be urgent. A related question is whether aid 
to the aged can be done without renewed 
inflation. The aged, on small and fixed in- 
comes have been the chief sufferers from in- 
fiation, and this is a good reason for giving 
social security a high priority. By the same 
token, any aid program that feeds inflation 
would defeat its own purposes and fool its 
beneficiaries. So the costs of any plan 
adopted must be carefully limited and con- 
trolled. 

Doubtless the Forand bill can be improved. 
Some $200 million could be saved simply by 
raising the eligible age from 65 to 68. More- 
over, many oldsters able and eager to work 
could better provide for their own security 
if the $1,200 limitation were raised on the 
income they may earn without forfeiting 
social security pensions. 

But in principle, such aid is proper public 
business. The issue is therefore inevitably 
and properly a political one. It should be 
decided according to the Nation’s sense of 
justice, urgency, and choice of priorities in 
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the use of scarce resources—as interpreted 
by the Nation’s elected Representatives in 
Congress. 





THE ATLANTIC CONFERENCE OF 
YOUNG POLITICAL LEADERS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, during 
the past few days Washington has been 
host to a most interesting conference, 
namely, the Atlantic Conference of 
Young Political Leaders. 

Men and women who themselves will 
be among the future leaders of the free 
world met last Thursday for a week-long 
discussion of future developments of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations on the 
political, economic, and social fronts. 

The conference was organized by the 
Atlantic Treaty Association to promote 
mutual understanding, friendship, and 
cooperation among those who aspire to 
play an active part in forming and car- 
rying out their countries’ foreign policies 
in the future. The first conference was 
held in Paris in 1958. 

At the 1958 meeting there were 88 
qualified representatives of 41 political 
parties, which came from all the 15 
NATO countries for a week of serious 
discussion. 

This year there were 140 delegates 
from the 15 NATO nations attending the 
second annual Conference of Young Po- 
litical Leaders and none of them over 
40 years of age. Many of them were 
Members of the United States Congress, 
Canadian and European Parliaments. 

The United States was represented at 
this conference by 50 delegates—25 Re- 
publicans and 25 Democrats. The con- 
ference was important because of the 
fact that these young men and women 
from the 15 NATO nations will furnish 
the mature leadership for these countries 
in the very near future and their gath- 
ering together on an occasion such as 
this gave them an opportunity to study 
the varying viewpoints—social, economic, 
and political—of the countries they will 
be working with in future years. 

It was my privilege to meet personally 
many of these fine young men and 
women and speak before two of their 
study groups, This gave me an oppor- 
tunity to observe the dedication and the 
interest which they displayed in topics 
that will be prominent in world affairs 
in future years. 

Plans are already being made for a 
future meeting of the Atlantic Confer- 
ence of Young Political Leaders and, in 
view of the present unrest in the world 
today, I commend them for their efforts. 





A COAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 
NEEDED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I would like to quote from a 
recent editorial which appeared in the 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser: 


The potential value of an extensive Federal 
program of coal research has been again dem- 
onstrated by plans for construction of a plant 
at Powhatan Point, Ohio, for producing 
aluminum sulfate from coal mine wastes. 

The North American Coal Corp. will spend 
more than $1 million for the operation. 

Part of the output will be used for com- 
mercial scale studies on the production of 
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aluminum oxide suitable for making alumi- 
num metal, abrasive, and ceramics, 

Successful development of the process 
could create a tremendous new market for 
coal mine wastes, and industries for the pro. 
duction could provide a substantial economic 
lift to depressed coal mining sections, 

This is only one illustration of the numer- 
ous products that might be developed from 
coal under an extensive research effort. 


Mr. President, coal research legislation 
is sorely needed. Such legislation would 
be of great value to the Nation. The 
American coal industry is in need of a 
coal research program. Because of lost 
markets and strong competition from 
other natural fuels, it is imperative that 
the coal industry develop new markets. 

A coal research program would pro- 
duce general economic rewards to asso- 
ciated industries and the people who 
work in them. The coal industry is the 
largest producer of revenue for the rail- 
roads. It is the principal source of fuel 
for the Nation’s electric power, and it is 
essential to the making of steel. 

Deterioration of the country’s coal in- 
dustry is a serious threat to this Nation’s 
defense. In the event of immediate hos- 
tile action against the United States by a 
foreign country the enormous demand 
that would be made on the coal industry 
would have to go partially unanswered. 
The coal work force is continuously 
whittled down, and coal mines are being 
forced to seal their portals. This has 
produced an adverse effect upon the rail- 
roads, with resultant unemployment 
among railway workers. 

Coal reserves in the United States 
make up more than 90 percent of our 
total energy resources. Our known coal 
reserves could sustain this Nation for 
some 1,900 years. This figure could be 
conceivably higher were there techno- 
logical advances making it possible to 
utilize coal not now considered recover- 
able. 

It has been estimated that there are 
more than 200,000 chemical byproducts 
of bituminous coal. Among these by- 
products are aspirin, vanilla flavoring, 
perfume, weed killers, synthetic fabrics, 
carbon electrodes, antiseptics, food 
products, and many others. A coal re- 
search program would develop new uses. 

The coal magazine, Coal Utilization, 
dated March 1960, says: 

Studies of the basic properties of coal— 
for example, the effect of atomic radiation 
on coal; the strength and physical properties 
of coal in place; and the effect of a variety 
of chemical agents on coal—all should lead 
to improved methods of utilization. Other 
important utilization research problems that 
would assist coal in the competitive energy 
field are development of methods of reducing 
or removing sulfur in coal, intensified ef- 
forts to improve methods for producing high 
B.t.u. gas or liquid fuels at lower costs, t0 
upgrade and utilize low-temperature tar, and 
to develop and extend the uses for fly ash 
and refuse. 


Mr. President, these suggestions come 
from the men who know the potential 
of coal. 

In the past, there has been consid- 
erable research in the scientific develop- 
ment of allied products of coal, but 
research in the basic products must 
continue, also. The coal industry is far 
behind other industries in research and 
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development. I refer to a report of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives. 
This report was committed August 27, 
1957: 

A total of approximately $17,382,400 was 
spent on bituminous coal research in 1955 
and probably not more than $1 million was 
spent on anthracite research during the 
same year. By way of comparison, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has estimated 
that in 1953 research expenditures by the 

Jeum industry were $145.9 million; 
chemical industry, $361.1 million; rubber 

ucts, $53.6 million; and textile indus- 
tries, $28 million. 


Mr. President, our knowledge of this 
natural resource is still not as adequate 
as it should be. More should be known, 
for instance, about the origin of coal; 
its chemical behavior; its composition ; 
and its properties. These are funda- 
mental factors. 

If this country takes adequate steps 
to determine some of the remote facts 
regarding this natural resource, the 
benefits which will redound to the Amer- 
ican citizen will be many. Many asso- 
ciated industries would be effectively 
aided. Coal is a versatile raw material, 
and it is wastefully used when used just 
as a fuel. 

In 1947 approximately 50 percent of 
this country’s total energy supply was 
produced by coal. This, by no means, 
is true today. That percentage figure 
has dropped from 20 to 25 points. Dur- 
ing that same year, 1947, it took about 
150 million tons of coal to supply the 
railroads with their needed energy sup- 
ply. The railroads have now largely 
switched to diesel engines. That market 
for coal is gone. About 70 percent of 
this loss has been absorbed by metal- 
lurgical requirements. The electric util- 
ity industry is expected to consume 190 
million tons in 1960. The steel industry 
is scheduled to use about 103 million tons 
this year in its mills. Other industrial 
and commercial operations, it is re- 
ported by the National Coal Association, 
are expected to burn about 88 million 
tons of coal in 1960: oversea shipments 
have been forecast at 20 million tons this 
year; exports to Canada have been set 
at 12 million tons and retail sales at 23 
million tons for 1960. Yet, with all these 
encouraging reports, a coal research pro- 
gram in this country is needed—and 
needed badly. 

It has been estimated that remaining 
US. coal reserves, of all types, amount 
to about 2 trillion tons. It is pertinent 
to know this figure when one realizes 
that only 950 billion tons of the known 
reserve are now recoverable. 

We should not allow mother nature’s 
gift to go undeveloped and unutilized. 
We know it is now technically feasible 
to bypass the coking process in the gasi- 
fication of coal. If with more research, 
& more economical way could be found 
to convert coal to gas, this would be an- 
other giant step in this country’s need 
a natural fuels in the event of hostil- 


The conversion of coal to gas would be 
an important industrial and economic 
development. I quote from a Charles- 
ton, W. Va., newspaper editorial. This 
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appeared in the January 16, 1960, issue 
of the Charleston Daily Mail: 

It is now cheaper to pipe gas all the way 
from Texas at an ever-mounting price than 
it is to extract its exact chemical content 
from the coal in West Virginia’s front, back 
and side yards. That is to say that Texas 
does nothing which West Virginia couldn’t 
do better—if there were an economical proc- 
ess for converting coal to gas. 


A coal research program would de- 
velop an economical process for convert- 
ing coal to gas. New markets for coal 
would result, and such new markets 
would relieve locally depressed mining 
areas. 

The developing of new markets for 
coal would come with a well-coordinated 
program. Once again, quoting Coal Uti- 
lization magazine: 

If, as a Nation, we are willing to spend bil- 
lions of dollars for research and hardware 
to place a man on the moon, mainly for na- 
tional prestige purposes, we should be will- 
ing to support the much more modest effort 
suggested for the much more important 
reasons already cited. 


The magazine had outlined a sug- 
gestion of placing a limited number of 
coal-to-oil or coal-to-gas plants around 
the country. If the need should arise for 
a greatly increased production of liquid 
or gasous fuels because of a national 
emergency, such a plan would help to 
provide for the demand. 

On February 1 of this year, I listed on 
the floor of the Senate the numerous 
totals of foreign aid give-aways for the 
purpose of mining research in other 
countries. In a period of five fiscal 
years, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration spent just less than $15 mil- 
lion in foreign countries for mining re- 
search. These were the years 1955 
through 1959. I believe this country can 
allow itself an adequate coal research 
program here at home. 

House bill 3375 is a bill which would 
help alleviate some of the problems con- 
fronting the coal industry. It would not 
solve all the problems, but that is not 
the purpose of the bill. Practical appli- 
cations of successful research projects 
will increase the usefulness of coal. 

For the country’s sake, a coal research 
bill is essential. Such legislation would 
offer both a boost to the economy and 
another strong arm for defense. 





AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 2611) to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes, which were: on page 1, 
line 4, strike out “1959” and insert 
“1960”; and on page 2, strike out lines 
12 through 19, and insert: 

Src. 6. Section 304 of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“PROVISIONS OF EQUITY CAPITAL FOR SMALL- 
BUSINESS CONCERNS 

“Sxc. 304. (a) It shall be a function of each 
small business investment company to pro- 
vide a source of equity capital for incorpo- 
rated small-business concerns, in such 
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manner and under such terms as the small ; 
business investment company may fix in 
accordance with the regulations of the 
Administration. 

“(b) Before any capital is provided to a 
small-business concern under this section— 

“(1) the company may require such con- 
cern to refinance any or all of its outstanding 
indebtedness so that the company is the 
only holder of any evidence of indebtedness 
of such concern; and 

“(2) except as provided in regulations is- 
sued by the Administration, such concern 
shall agree that it will not thereafter incur 
any indebtedness without first securing the 
approval of the company and giving the 
company the first opportunity to finance 
such indebtedness. 

“(c) Whenever a company provides capital 
to a small-business concern under this sec- 
tion, such concern shall have the right, 
exercisable in whole or in such part as such 
concern may elect, to become a stockholder- 
proprietor by investing in the capital stock 
of the company 5 per centum of the amount 
of the capital so provided, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate the Senator from 
Wisconsin for the fine work he has done 
in connection with the proposed legisla- 
tion. In helping small investment com- 
panies, he is helping small business. I 
am delighted to support the legislation. 
I salute the Senator from Wisconsin on 
his leadership in getting the legislation 
through Congress. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, who won such an emphatic 
victory only a few minutes ago on his 
very meritorious measure. 

Mr. President, on September 10, 1959, 
the Senate passed 8S. 2611, a bill to 
amend the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958. The Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 established a pro- 
gram to facilitate the formation of an 
entirely new type of company, licensed 
and regulated by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The SBA is authorized to 
license privately owned small business 
investment companies—called SBIC’s— 
for the purpose of providing equity capi- 
tal and long-term loans to small business 
concerns. 

Each SBIC must have a minimum ini- 
tial paid-in capital and surplus of 
$300,000. The SBA is authorized, how- 
ever, to purchase from the SBIC up to 
$150,000 of subordinated debentures, 
which amount can be considered as part 
of the required initial capital. Also SBA 
is authorized to make loans to SBIC’s 
to a maximum of 50 percent of the paid- 
in capital and surplus which may in- 
clude the capital investment of SBA in 
the form of subordinated debentures. 

The SBIC’s, under the present law, 
may supply, in turn, funds to small busi- 
nesses in two ways: First, by the pur- 
chase of debenture bonds, convertible 
into stock of the borrowers, with conver- 
sion rates set at the time of issuance; 
and, second, by direct term loans for 
periods up to 20 years, with possible ex- 
tensions of time. The act also author- 
ized SBA to make loans to any State de- 
velopment company in a total amount 
not to exceed the amount borrowed by 
the company from all other sources. It 
also provided for secured loans to both 
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State and local development companies 
for site acquisitions and plant construc- 
tion, where the proceeds of the loan will 
assist an identifiable small business con- 
cern. This latter authority terminates 
under the act on June 30, 1961. 

This bill, S. 2611, embodies many of 
the changes in the act which were rec- 
ommended by the administration and 
others. It was unanimously reported 
by the Banking and Currency Committee 
to the Senate and it unanimously passed 
the Senate last September 10. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the bill are purely 
technical. 

Section 3 would define the word 
“State” to permit possessions such as 
Guam to come under the provisions of 
the act. 

Section 4 would delete subsection 
301(d) (9) of the act which gives the 
SBIC’s power to act as depositories and 
fiscal agents of the United States. 

Section 5 would amend subsection 
302(b) of the act by freeing the bank 
purchases of an SBIC’s securities au- 
thorized in this section from the pro- 
visions of subsection 6(a)(1) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 

This amendment would enable a bank 
which is a subsidiary of a bank holding 
company to be treated in the same man- 
ner as any other bank, that is, to invest 
the full 1 percent of its capital and 
surplus in an SBIC without regard to 
whether or not such SBIC is, or would 
become, a subsidiary of the parent 
company. 

Section 6 would rewrite section 304 
of the act to eliminate the restriction 
in the act that equity capital can be 
furnished a small business concern by 
an SBIC only through the medium of 
convertible debentures. 

Mr. President, here is the heart of the 
bill. Here is the reason why we believe 
the bill will greatly increase the number 
of SBIC’s, a program which has gone 
much too slowly to provide the impetus 
of long-term capital for small business, 
capital which is so urgently needed. 
Therefore, I shall reread the last sen- 
tence: 

Section 6 would rewrite section 304 of the 
act to eliminate the restriction in the act 
that equity capital can be furnished a small 
business concern by an SBIC only through 
the medium of convertible debentures. 


Section 6 of S. 2611 would also elimi- 
nate the following statutory restrictions: 

First. The statement that it is the 
“primary” purpose of an SBIC to furnish 
equity capital to small business. This 
places long-term loans and equity lend- 
ing on an equal footing. 

Second. The callable provision where- 
by the borrower could recall any de- 
bentures issued by it upon 3 months 
notice. 

Third. The provision that an SBIC 
may require a small business concern to 
refinance any or all of its outstanding 
indebtedness so that the SBIC would be 
the only holder of any evidence of in- 
debtedness of the company. 

Fourth. The requirement that the 
small business concern shall agree that 
it will not incur any additional indebted- 
ness without first securing the approval 
of the lending SBIC. 
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Fifth. The requirement that when 
equity capital is furnished to a small 
business concern such concern will pur- 
chase from 2 to 5 percent of such amount 
of stock in the SBIC. 

Section 7 of S. 2611 would amend title 
26, chapter 6, section 26-610 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, 1951 edition. 
This act imposes licensing requirements 
and other restrictions on persons en- 
gaged in lending money in the District 
of Columbia. Section 7 would include 
SBIC’s in an exemptive provision, along 
with national banks, savings and loan 
associations, trust companies, and other 
regulated financial institutions. 

The House version of S. 2611 would 
change only section 6. The whole pur- 
pose of bringing up the bill now is to 
avoid a conference and pass the bill in 
the form in which it was adopted by the 
Senate. The amendments proposed by 
the Senate should be, I believe, adopted. 
I have checked with other members of 
the committee, and they agree. 

Section 6 of the Senate version pro- 
vides that it shall be a function of a 
small business investment company to 
provide a source of equity capital to in- 
corporated small business concerns in 
such manner and under such terms as 
the SBIC may fix with the approval, by 
regulation or otherwise, of the SBA. 
The House version eliminates the words 
“or otherwise.” This change is not ob- 
jectionable. 

Section 6 of the Senate version of S. 
2611 would eliminate the language con- 
tained in section 304(c), which provides 
that before any capital is provided to a 
small business concern, first, the SBIC 
may require such concern to refinance 
any or all of its outstanding indebtedness 
so that the SBIC is the holder of any 
evidence of indebtedness of the small 
business concern; and, second, except as 
provided in SBA regulations the small 
business concern shall agree that it will 
not thereafter incur any indebtedness 
without first securing the approval of the 
SBIC and giving the SBIC the first op- 
portunity to finance such indebtedness. 

The House version of S. 2611 provides 
for the retention of the language of sec- 
tion 304(c) in the act. 

This is not objectionable since these 
provisions have not to my knowledge 
caused any hardship to either the SBIC’s 
or small business concerns. They are 
the type provisions that would normally 
be included in any financing arrange- 
ment whether they are expressly set out 
in the act or not. SBA regulations pro- 
vide that the SBIC shall allow appropri- 
ate exceptions to this section for open 
account or other short-term credit. 

Section 6 of the Senate version of S. 
2611 would strike the language con- 
tained in section 304(d) of the act, 
which provides that whenever an SBIC 
provides equity capital to a small busi- 
ness concern such concern shall be re- 
quired to invest in the capital stock of 
the SBIC in an amount equal to not less 
than 2 percent nor more than 5 percent 
of the amount of the capital provided 
in accordance with SBA regulations. 
The Senate struck out that provision. 

The House version amends section 
304(d) of the act to provide that when 
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an SBIC provides capital to a small 
business concern such concern shall 
have the right, exercisable in whole or 
in such part as such concern may elect 
to invest in the capital stock of the SBIC 
5 percent of the amount of the capital 
so provided. 

The Small Business Administration 
has indicated by letter to the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee that they do not have any objection 
to this House amendment. They indi- 
cate that while they would have pre- 
ferred to have the language omitted en- 
tirely, the House version, since it does 
eliminate the mandatory provisions of 
the present law, is acceptable. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee pointed out in its report that the new 
language which S. 2611 provides for 
section 304 of the act would permit an 
SBIC to get collateral when it advances 
equity capital to a small business con- 
cern under this section. 

The House, in its amendment to the 
Senate bill, also has deleted from sec- 
tion 304 the language which was held 
to preclude the SBIC from getting col- 
lateral for convertible debentures. The 
House version, too, would permit SBA 
to issue regulations under which an 
SBIC can get collateral from a small 
business in which it is _ investing, 
whether the investment is in the form 
of convertible debentures or otherwise. 

Mr. President, this legislation will 
meet many of the recommendations 
which have been made to improve the 
small business investment company 
program. 

This program has been slow in getting 
started—much, much, much too slow. 
It has not moved along as well as many 
of us had hoped it would. Fervent 
hopes have been expressed by small busi- 
nessmen and their representatives 
throughout the country that Congress 
would pass legislation which would make 
capital more readily available. 

As a matter of fact, I understand that 
one very well-known financial news- 
letter, in a message to its subscribers, 
offered them information on the bill. 
The publisher of the letter received many 
thousands of requests—many more than 
had ever been received in response to 
any other such offer. 

The first hearings on the bill were 
held in a very large room in New York. 
So many persons attended that there 
was standing room only, and many per- 
sons had to be turned away. There has 
been an amazing amount of national in- 
terest in this kind of legislation. The 
trouble is that we were cautious about 
the legislation which was passed last 
year—perhaps too cautious. It was so 
restrictive as to make it very difficult 
for SBIC’s to get along, and it made it 
difficult for small business to secure cap- 
ital from the SBIC’s in the way in which 
I think they needed it. To date, only 
95 SBIC’s have been licensed by the 
Small Business Administration. At one 
of our hearings held in 1959, the then 
administrator of the SBIC, Wendell 
Barnes, was asked by me how many 
SBIC’s he thought there would be. As 
I recall, he said there would be, in his 
judgment, a couple of thousand; that 
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the program would be comparable to the 
commercial banks, in its commence- 
ment, so far as availability to small 
business was concerned. He said that 
within the first year there would be 
about 300. Then he modified the figure 
and said about 200 of these institutions 
would be established. Now we are al- 
most 2 years along the way, and there 
are only about 95. Obviously, we are 
not moving ahead in the way we ought 
to be moving. The goal of 200 of these 
companies to be licensed in the first 
year has not been reached after almost 
2 years. 

This legislation should provide a 
needed impetus to the small business in- 
yestment program. It would be too 
much to hope that this legislation will 
meet all the needs of the program; but it 
is a very good beginning. As this new 
program is tested, there no doubt will be 
other needs for legislation. 

I have consulted with members of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency who would be conferees if the bill 
were to be sent to conference; and all of 
us are agreed that the Senate should 
agree to the House amendments. 

Mr. President, before I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amend- 
ments, I should like to say that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader is really the 
father of this legislation. He promoted 
it and urged its passage; and I am sure 
it would not have been passed if it had 
not been for his authorship of it, some 
years ago. In addition, he has urged 
me and others to do all we could to 
liberalize the existing legislation, so it 
would really be effective, and so that 
small business could take advantage of 
it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gee in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1414, Senate bill 3074. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3074) to provide for the participation 
of the United States in the International 
Developing Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ata under the call be dispensed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
rise to explain to the Senate the main 
provisions of S. 3074, the International 
Development Association bill, which I 
introduced by request on February 19, 
1960. The bill authorizes the President 
to accept membership for the United 
States in the proposed association. This 
acceptance would be effected through 
signature of the Agreement containing 
the articles establishing the Association. 
The Agreement was approved and sub- 
mitted last January by the Executive 
Directors of the International Bank to 
the 68 members of the Bank. 

Before I say anything further about 
the bill and the proposed Association, I 
know Members will wish to join me in 
acknowledging and applauding the far- 
sighted initiative of the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney!, whose 
efforts did so much to stimulate creation 
of the Association. It should be em- 
phasized that the proposed organization 
directly responds to the objectives listed 
in the Monroney resolution which was 
adopted by this body in July 1958. I 
would add that this outcome was due in 
large measure to Senator MoNnRONEY’S 
perseverance in the face of an initial 
administration position which, not un- 
typically, seemed to shy away from cre- 
ative thinking. However, I hasten to 
state that Secretary of the Treasury 
Anderson and Under Secretary of State 
Dillon soon became, and continue to be, 
convinced and ardent advocates of the 
Association idea. Their energetic work 
translated the idea into reality. As 
Senator Monroney himself has said, the 
credit must be shared. I nevertheless 
believe that we in this body have good 
reason to congratulate our colleague 
from Oklahoma, and perhaps to indulge 
in a little patting of our own backs for 
following his lead in this notable in- 
stance of congressional initiative. 

There is much that could be said 
about S. 3074 and the proposed Associa- 
tion. But I am a great believer in the 
written word as contrasted with the 
wearisome oration. Members have be- 
fore them a House document which con- 
tains the President’s message urging 
favorable action, a special report of the 
National Advisory Council recommend- 
ing U.S. membership in the Association, 
the report of the Executive Directors of 
the International Bank on the articles 
of agreement and, finally, the articles 
themselves. Much of this information 
is summarized in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on the bill. 
My colleagues also have at hand a print 
of the committee hearings on S. 3074. 
I shall, therefore, try to point out only 
the salient features of the Association. 

Let me say first that the Association 
is designed to perform, on a multilateral 
basis, roughly the same functions that 
our Development Loan Fund fulfills on 
a wholly national basis. This means 
that the Association will provide long- 
term loans with flexible repayment pro- 
visions to the underdeveloped countries 
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and territories of the free world which 
are to be included in its membership. 
This also means that the Association 
will be able to finance projects of high 
developmental priority, whether or not 
a project is revenue-producing or di- 
rectly productive. In other words, 
loans can be made for those basic facili- 
ties which in turn lead to remunerative 
projects that attract private and public 
capital on more standard banking terms. 

Since many of my colleagues are con- 
cerned about the seeming proliferation 
of international economic agencies, I 
know they are pleased that the Associa- 
tion will be so very closely affiliated with 
the International Bank. The Bank’s of- 
ficers and staff will also serve the Associa- 
tion, which at least initially will not em- 
ploy any personnel of its own. Insofar 
as Bank member countries join the As- 
sociation, they will be represented by the 
same governors, alternate governors, and 
executive directors as is the Bank. In- 
deed, it is as if the Bank were opening a 


new window, or perhaps a new branch © 


office. However—and this is most im- 
portant—the Association is to be a dis- 
tinct entity, and its funds will be kept 
strictly separated from those of the Bank. 

Initial resources totaling $1 billion will 
be subscribed to the Association if all 68 
Bank members join. These subscriptions 
are generally determined on the basis of 
proportional shares of countries in the 
Bank’s capital stocks, and are to be paid 
in over a 5-year period. All 68 countries 
would pay 10 percent of their subscrip- 
tions in freely convertible currencies or 
gold: one-half of that sum in the first 
year of operations, and one-quarter of 
the remaining half in each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding years. As for the remaining 90 
percent of the subscriptions, the 17 
wealthier members would each pay the 
full amount in gold or convertible cur- 
rency in 5 equal annual installments. 
On the other hand, the 51 less developed 
countries would pay the 90-percent por- 
tion in installments of their national 
currencies, which could only be used for 
restricted local purposes without the 
members’ consent. . 

While S. 3074 authorizes the full US. 
payment of $320,290,000, this sum would 
be divided in accordance with the above 
schedule, and would require an appro- 
priation in each of the 5 years of the As- 
sociation’s initial subsciption period. 
For fiscal year 1961 the appropriation 
would be $73,666,700; for each of the next 
years, it would be $61,655,825. Roughly 
on the basis of this contribution’s size, 
the United States would have about 28 
percent of the voting power in the As- 
sociation. 

Because of the long-term nature of 
the Association’s projected lending op- 
erations, provision is made for a review 
of the adequacy of resources prior to the 
end of the initial 5-year period. More- 
over, during that period countries may 
make voluntary increases in their sub- 
scriptions on an individual or general 
basis if authorized to do so by the Asso- 
ciation. But in no case would the United 
States be able to increase its subscrip- 
tion without the approval of Congress. 

On the other hand, in keeping with one 
of the Monroney resolution’s prime ob- 
jectives, supplementary resources may be 
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contributed by one Association member 
in the currency of another member pro- 
vided the latter agrees and negotiates 
terms with the Association and the con- 
tributor. It is contemplated that the 
United States might devote to this pur- 
pose a portion of the local currencies 
accumulating in the future under title I 
of Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954. Such transfers of local curren- 
cies would not affect the Nation’s voting 
power in the Association. Each transfer 
would be recorded in a special certificate 
which would contain the terms worked 
out for the contribution. 

Now I should like to turn to some of 
the larger policy considerations involved 
in Senate action on S. 3074. 

I do not believe that I need to review 
the reasons why the underdeveloped 
countries need assistance or why the 
wealthier free-world nations should pro- 
vide such assistance in their own inter- 
ests. Not only President Eisenhower, 
President de Gaulle, and Prime Minister 
Macmillan, but also, and very signifi- 
cantly, Mr. Khrushchev, have agreed 
that this issue takes a high place among 
the most important and urgent ones fac- 
ing today’s world. However, if a well- 
reasoned summary of the issue is re- 
quired, I can do no better service to my 
colleagues than to refer them to Paul 
Hoffman’s recent publication, ‘““One Hun- 
dred Countries—One and One-Quarter 
Billion People.” One introductory para- 
graph of his study—dealing with the so- 
called revolution of rising expectations— 
struck me as particularly worthy of 
quoting, as follows: 

There are powerful moral and political 
reasons why we should be concerned with 
this revolution. But there are business rea- 
sons as well. If the less developed coun- 
tries receive additional foreign capital and 
increase local savings sufficient to lift their 
per capita incomes by only 1 percent more 
a@ year over the coming decade, they might 
well offer to the United States alone a mar- 
ket for an estimated $14 billion of its ex- 
ports in 1970. This would represent an in- 
crease of more than 100 percent over total 
U.S. exports to the same areas in 1958. And 
over the 10-year period, the total exports of 
all the developed countries to those areas, 
given this increased rate of economic ac- 
tivity, might be as much as $320 billion. In 
the long view, these 100 underdeveloped 
countries are for the United States and for 
the developed nations generally a great new 
economic frontier. 


Mr. President, during the session we 
in this Chamber have heard a great many 
words on the subject of international 
balance-of-payments deficits. My own 
opinion is that a good deal of heat but 
very little light have been generated in 
this discussion of an extraordinarily 
complex issue. However, at least two 
points have emerged clearly from the 
running debate. One, that our Euro- 
pean allies have achieved a degree of 
economic strength which permits re- 
moval of protective measures created at 
a time when U.S. commercial dominance 
was overwhelming. Two, that these 
other wealthier nations could and 
should accept a greater responsibility in 
our mutual effort to aid the develop- 
ment of the less fortunate countries of 
the free world. 
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On the first count, there is ample— 
if insufficiently applauded—evidence that 
the other industrialized nations have 
been responding to the economic reali- 
ties and to our sentiments with praise- 
worthy energy. As Under Secretary Dil- 
lon said on May 12: 

Our estimates indicate that Western Eu- 
ropean actions to remove discriminations 
last year increased our potential markets by 
roughly half a billion dollars a year. The 
momentum is being maintained and gives 
hope that by the end of this year, postwar 
discriminations against our exports will be 
virtually a thing of the past. 


On the second count, the proposed 
Association is designed to provide exact- 
ly the instrument which would permit 
the industrialized nations to participate 
more fully in the common task of free 
world development. These nations to- 
gether are scheduled to contribute ap- 
proximately $443 million in freely us- 
able resources; this is about $123 million 
more than the proposed U.S. subscrip- 
tion. 

Now, I would not wish to leave any im- 
pression that certain of our allies are 
not already making very sizable 
amounts of capital available to the less- 
developed countries. On the contrary, 
France extended almost as much assist- 
ance as did the United States on a per 
capita basis during the 5 years from 1954 
to 1959, and the United Kingdom con- 
tributed over $1 billion in that period. 
British Commonwealth countries, such 
as Australia and Canada, and the Low 
Countries and Japan have also not been 
backward in this respect. 

However, the efforts of our allies 
either have generally been directed to- 
ward their dependent and associated 
territories, or have taken the form of 
credits and hard loans. None of these 
countries has created a national organ- 
ization, similar to our DLF, which 
would provide the long-term loans with 
flexible financing arrangements required 
so urgently by the underdeveloped areas. 
Nor has there been an international en- 
tity which could channel a flow of capi- 
tal toward the fulfillment of such re- 
quirements. It is, therefore, of enor- 
mous importance that the developed 
free-world countries have accepted the 
idea that the Association should be set 
up to fill this gap and to encourage fu- 
ture contributions from them. 

Mr. President, I believe the bill before 
us should be accepted as one responding 
to the clearly expressed sentiments of 
a majority of Senators. I would be con- 
tent to stop here in my remarks. Un- 
fortunately, it seems necessary to add a 
few more words in order to anticipate 
some possible queries or objections. 

It may be argued in some quarters 
that, while helping establish the Inter- 
national Development Association, the 
United States simultaneously should be 
taking steps to reduce the level of as- 
sistance it unilaterally provides through 
the Development Loan Fund. I fear 
this argument assumes that we are try- 
ing to use the Association for the pur- 
pose of shifting a burden to others. On 
the contrary, we are urging wealthier 
nations to accept in concert with us 
more responsibility for free-world de- 
velopment; we shall not achieve this goal 
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by atttempting to evade our own re. 
sponsibility, which is also one of leader- 
ship. Certainly no one familiar with 
the problem would fail to point out that 
even the proposed Association will not 
satisfy the free world’s capital require. 
ments. 

It may be argued that our voting 
power in the proposed Association wil] 
not correspond exactly with the size of 
our contribution—especially when only 
freely usable currencies are taken into 
consideration. The fact is that this ar. 
rangement, which equally applies to the 
other more developed members, is de- 
signed to encourage participation by the 
underdeveloped countries, to give them 
a greater stake in efficient management, 
and to impart a sense of worth, which 
is so important to proud new nations. 
Comparable arrangements were made 
for the International Bank in 1945, and 
they have worked extremely well. 

Finally, it may be argued that there 
are risks: that we may not receive back 
every dollar loaned over the years ahead, 
that so-called soft currencies may not 
all soon become freely usable, and that 
some loan projects may not work out. 
Of course there are risks. But I would 
remind my colleagues that this country 
of ours was built up and it thrived on 
risk capital, largely provided by the 
London market; our astonishingly rapid 
expansion in the 19th century depended 
heavily on development financing from 
overseas. We must gladly accept a simi- 
lar entrepreneurial role if our free en- 
terprise system is to compete success- 
fully with Communist methods, and if 
international markets are to be avail- 
able to our exports in decades hence. 
The alternative of a completely self- 
sufficient America, uninterested in world 
developments, quite simply does not 
exist. 

In closing, let me emphasize that all 
too often our foreign policy must be ex- 
pressed in defensive terms. This is 
especially and properly true of our meas- 
ures for military preparedness. It is in 
regard to the problems of the underde- 
veloped countries of the world that we 
and our allies can take the offensive and 
give a shining example of the worth of 
our system of freedom, one that we pray 
will prove contagious through the years 
ahead. Let us not shirk this opportu- 
nity and this duty. I urge approval of 
the bill before us as a vital contribution 
to this offensive. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
urge the Senate to pass this bill which 
would permit the President to accept 
membership for the United States in the 
International Development Association. 
I deeply believe that it represents a con- 
structive step toward world peace. 

My colleagues in the Senate have 
been most generous in their statements 
about this new instrument and about 
my part in proposing it. I would be 
less than human if I did not feel great 
personal pride and satisfaction that the 
International Development Association 
may soon become a reality, but I would 
be less than honest to accept sole or 
even primary credit for the articles of 
agreement before you today for ap- 
proval. 
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Those of us who have devoted many 
ears of our lives to service in the Con- 
gress know that projects of this impor- 
tance and magnitude are never the work 
of a single man and that they can come 
into being only through the cooperation, 
help, and encouragement of a great 
many people in the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, the executive 
branch, and of many private citizens 
and organizations. This has certainly 
peen the case with IDA. My original 
proposal would have remained just a 
proposal, except for the interest and 
understanding of the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. The 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee which has reported this bill to the 
Senate was chairman of its Committee 
on Banking and Currency in February 
of 1958 when I introduced Senate Res- 
olution 264 calling for a study of the 
feasibility of such an organization. 
The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] not only approved and sup- 
ported hearings on the resolution before 
the Subcommittee on International 
Finance, of which I was then chairman, 
but his understanding and interest when 
the matter was being considered by the 
full committee were far more influential 
in that committee’s decision than any- 
thing which I could have done. The 
same can be said for the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. No 
more effective endorsement of the pro- 
posed study could have been given than 
that of this Senator with wide personal 
experience in international financial 
problems. Many of the pitfalls in the 
development of the final committee rec- 
ommendation could not have been 
avoided without the informal guidance 
and advice of the Honorable Eugene 
Black, the distinguished President of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The careful 
statement of the objectives sought in the 
resolution and the means recommended 
for the study are the result of the skill 
of Under Secretary of State Douglas 
Dillon, and his willingness to give seri- 
ous consideration to this proposal 
without any thought of partisanship. 
Finally, these articles of agreement 
could never have been negotiated except 
for the tireless and widespread persist- 
ence and enthusiasm of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Robert Anderson, 
and the skill of those on the working 
level who devoted endless hours to dis- 
cussion and negotiation with the other 
Member nations of the World Bank. 

First. These articles of agreement es- 
tablish the International Development 
Association as an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Second. They have provided that each 
member of the International Bank shall 
contribute to IDA in the same propor- 
tion as their contributions to the Bank 
and shall have the same voting rights 
as they have in the Bank. 

Third. They provide for additional 
subscriptions, with the approval of the 
Association, from an individual mem- 
ber, either in its own currency or cur- 
hola of another member which it may 
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Fourth. The articles provide that the 
Association shall make loans for the eco- 
nomic development of its members to 
provide financing which is not available 
from private sources or the World Bank 
on terms which the recipient could meet. 

Fifth. The articles permit the Associa- 
tion to provide loans on terms that seem 
appropriate in view of the economic 
position and prospects of the area con- 
cerned, and permit it to accept repay- 
ment in the currency of the borrower. 

Sixth. The Association is made a 
separate entity, distinct from the Bank, 
but the articles provide that the presi- 
dent of the Bank shall be ex officio presi- 
dent of the Association. 

The International Development As- 
sociation would provide a new interna- 
tional source of loans for the economic 
development of underdeveloped areas. 
It is designed to provide loans on easier 
terms than those now available, to sup- 
plement the lending activities of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, commonly called the 
World Bank. It would satisfy a pressing 
need for development capital which 
cannot be provided by the International 
Bank. 

There are two lending institutions of 
the United States which provide capital 
for economic development of underde- 
veloped countries. The Export-Import 
Bank makes loans primarily to finance 
exports of U.S. products. Its principal 
purpose is the encouragement of U.S. 
trade rather than the economic devel- 
opment of underdeveloped areas. It 
lends dollars and must receive dollars 
in repayment. It is therefore limited to 
loans for projects which will produce 
immediate earnings of hard currencies 
sufficient to insure repayment of the 
dollar loan. 

Some time ago the executive branch 
of our Government and the Congress 
recognized the need for an institution 
through which the United States could 
make capital available to underdeveloped 
areas for projects which did not have the 
potential for immediate dollar earnings 
or which did not involve immediate U.S. 
exports and so which were not eligible 
for loans from the Export-Import Bank. 
This need led to the establishment of 
the Development Loan Fund, whose 
loans are repayable largely in the bor- 
rower’s currency and thus place a much 
lighter burden on the balance of pay- 
ments of the borrower than would loans 
from the Export-Import Bank or from 
private sources. 

The present chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. FuLsBrRIGHT] 
rendered great service in writing those 
provisions into the law and creating the 
Development Loan Fund. 

The Development Loan Fund has pro- 
vided loans which could be used to sup- 
plement those of the Export-Import 
Bank and has made it possible for use to 
assist our friends in developing their re- 
sources and their economic potential to a 
much greater extent. Lately, however, 
there has been a growing recognition of 
the fact that the economic development 
of a good part of the world should not 
be the sole responsibility of the United 
States and is beyond the economic capac- 
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ity of the United States acting alone. I 
do not mean to suggest that other nations 
have not given assistance to underde- 
veloped areas, because they have. But 
most of this activity has been confined 
to members of their own commonwealths 
or former colonies. The International 
Development Association represents an 
effort to meet the needs of underdevel- 
oped countries through an institution in 
which all nations will contribute to the 
capital in proportion to their ability to 
do so. 

There is also a growing feeling in the 
Congress that our purposes are accom- 
plished more effectively through an in- 
ternational institution. On today’s eco- 
nomic frontiers the economic significance 
of the United States aid dollar has been 
obscured by its political symbolism. 
New independence is independence of the 
most hypersensitive variety. Acceptance 
of unilateral foreign aid has been repre- 
sented by extremist political groups with- 
in the underdeveloped countries as im- 
plying a political commitment to support 
every position taken by the United 
States in its cold war with the Soviet 
Union. Such representations are false, 
but in the midst of misleading propa- 
ganda, these commitments are often 
taken as a betrayal of the aspirations for 
independence of action common to these 
newly independent states. Thus that 
which is an economic necessity has be- 
come a political liability. 

The other side of the same coin has 
been equally difficult. Unfriendly coun- 
tries charge that our aid imposes an un- 
acceptable obligation on the recipient, 
but on the other hand, the recipients of 
our aid sometimes tend to assume that 
the obligation is on the giver—that po- 
litical support in the cold war entitles 
them as a matter of vested right to share 
in the bounty of our foreign aid program. 
The whole relationship militates against 
the easy friends of sovereign states. 

The next development was, of course, 
inevitable—a competitive Soviet aid pro- 
gram, with the more cynical uncom- 
mitted countries happily encouraging the 
bidding. In other words, they have pit- 
ted the West against the East in bar- 
gaining for aid at special prices, on spe- 
cial terms, or for special commitments. 
The danger here is that a competitive 
situation will develop, in which aid will 
become merely a football in the power 
struggle between the East and the West. 

The practical alternative is an inter- 
national effort at economic development, 
but here our present institutions are not 
adequate. Just as the Export-Import 
Bank is not the complete answer to U.S. 
efforts in this field, so the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the so-called World Bank, is not a 
complete answer in the international 
field. The World Bank has made tre- 
mendous contributions to the economic 
development of its members, but it, too, 
is limited to loans for projects which 
will produce immediate foreign ex- 
change earnings. The World Bank now 
finances its operations almost entirely 
by the private sale of its bonds in the 
capital markets of the world. Accord- 
ingly, because it must sell its bonds to 
the public, its loans must carry rates of 
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interest and terms of repayment which 
insure that the Bank’s own interest and 
administrative costs will be met. Many 
worthwhile projects which can only be 
carried out if foreign capital is made 
available, will not produce sufficient 
earnings in foreign currency soon 
enough to permit the World Bank to 
provide all the capital needed. The 
International Development Association 
would provide a source of supplementary 
loans to take up the slack between the 
funds needed and the amount of the 
loan which could be made by the World 
Bank. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that there is no source of such supple- 
mentary financing today on any large 
scale except unilateral U.S. loans from 
the Development Loan Fund. 

Another important aspect of the 
International Development Association 
is that it could make more efficient use 
of nonconvertible local currencies in 
economic development. We have had 
enough experience now to know that 
often the goods and services which are 
needed by an underdeveloped country 
can be obtained other than from the 
United States or England or West Ger- 
many. To the extent that they can, 
they can be paid for in currencies other 
than dollars, pounds or marks. Cer- 
tainly an international institution 
staffed by experts from every country of 
the free world would be more likely to 
find alternative sources of goods and 
services which could be purchased with 
currencies that are not generally con- 
vertible. 

It is for this reason that the articles 
of the International Development Asso- 
ciation provide that the currency of one 
member may be made available to the 
Association for lending to another mem- 
ber. The United States has sold agri- 
cultural commodities through Public 
Law 480 in the amount of $4,159 million. 
Of this amount, only $3,305 million has 
been allocated by the Bureau of the 
Budget for uses specified in the statute. 
More than half of this represents loans 
back to the foreign government to which 
the commodities were sold. The fact 
that we have failed to find a use for a 
billion dollars of this currency indicates 
how difficult it is for the United States 
to usefully dispose of the tremendous 
quantity of such currency which we are 
earning through sales of agricultural 
products. Surplus currencies from this 
and other sources could be made avail- 
able to the International Development 
Association for lending under arrange- 
ments by which we would receive a por- 
tion of the income from the loans. 

Because I originally proposed IDA, I 
can perhaps appreciate better than any 
other Member of the Senate the im- 
pressive accomplishment which is repre- 
sented by the articles of agreement 
which the President now seeks authority 
to accept. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. The accomplishment 
which we are today considering is in 
large part attributable to the initiative, 
the energy, the statesmanship of the 


I am happy to 
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junior Senator from Oklahoma. It rep- 
resents an exercise of legislative leader- 
ship which we see all too seldom. 

As the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has mushroomed in a myriad 
of changes, and the Presidency has be- 
come institutionalized, the Congress 
continues to operate with Jefferson’s 
Manual. 

Because of these reasons and others, 
the legislative branch has not kept pace 
with the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. For these reasons, legislative 
leadership, legislative origin of great 
programs and noble ideas have become 
increasingly difficult. The junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, however, with un- 
usual prescience, with unusual sensitiv- 
ity to the problems of our times, and 
with his unusual knowledge of economic 
conditions, both at home and worldwide, 
has stridden over this disparity and has 
initiated a program of great vision, 
which promises great good both to the 
people of the United States and to the 
world community. 

I congratulate him. I realize a vi- 
carious enjoyment from his accomplish- 
ment. I have watched his career since 
we stood together, in January 1939, to 
take the oath of office in the other body. 
His career has been one of great public 
service. I congratulate him. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his praise, which 
I feel I certainly do not deserve. It was 
at a meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union in 1956, in Thailand, where the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma first had a chance to observe 
the preference for international financ- 
ing, rather than unilateral financing or 
gifts through foreign aid programs, on 
the part of the underdeveloped areas in 
southeast Asia. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee is too modest to mention the 
long hours we spent with officials of 
southeast Asian countries, who pointed 
with such great pride to the fact that 
they were able, because of their own 
credit, to secure a loan from the World 
Bank for an irrigation project, which 
increased substantially the rate of pro- 
duction of rice in that country. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
will remember their pride in the fact 
that their credit and engineering and 
determination resulted in the project 
being built. Their attitude suggested 
that an international financing opera- 
tion was preferable in many ways to fi- 
nancing by unilateral gifts such as our 
foreign aid program. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee will remember the members of 
the Thai Government telling us how 
greatly they appreciated this small in- 
ternationally financed irrigation project, 
and their less enthusiastic feeling about 
the project for the building of a military 
road—a very necessary road, I may say— 
from Bangkok up to the border of Laos, 
which would help join those two coun- 
tries. Since the road project was com- 
pletely donated under our defense sup- 
port agreement, they were almost 
ashamed of it, and they could not even 
get the emperor of their country to go 
up there to dedicate the road. 
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That is what we saw with our own 
eyes as members of the American dele. 
gation to the Interparliamentary Union 
visiting southeast Asia. These 
wished not to be mendicants, not to 
be given gratuities, but wished to 
be given an opportunity to finance, on 
their own credit, an economically de. 
sirable project which would help them to 
help themselves in their development. 

I appreciate more deeply than I can 
say the cooperation which has been 
given to me by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, and by all Members 
of the Senate, and I also appreciate the 
fact that the Senate itself has shown a 
desire to reume its rightful role in creat- 
ing legislation rather than being content 
to rubberstamp ideas which originate in 
the executive department. What is pro- 
posed now certainly is a project of the 
U.S. Senate and the result of careful 
consideration by leaders on both sides 
of the aisle. 

I am convinced that this institution 
will meet the objectives set out by the 
Senate in the 85th Congress in Resolu- 
tion 264. In the long months of nego- 
tiation and compromise, during which 
it was necessary to accommodate the 
views of other free nations, the U.S. ne- 
gotiators have sacrificed none of the basic 
objectives which I sought and which I 
believe the Senate sought in recommend- 
ing the original study of such an in- 
stitution. 

The last recommendation of Senate 
Resolution 264 was that the Association 
serve the objective of insuring that funds 
for international economic development 
be made available by a process which 
would encourage multilateral contribu- 
tions for this purpose. The fact that the 
articles of agreement accomplish this 
objective in a substantial way is the most 
important aspect of this Association. In 
authorizing the United States to join the 
International Development Association, 
the Congress will be encouraging other 
free nations, many of whom we have 
helped in times of financial need, to make 
their contribution now to the needs of 
others, a contribution made possible by 
their own recovery and economic devel- 
opment. 

The International Development Asso- 
ciation as proposed in the articles of 
agreement would have resources of $1 
billion, of which $787 million would be 
in gold or convertible currencies and the 
remaining $213 million in other cur- 
rencies, use of which might be restricted. 
This amount would not be available im- 
mediately, but would be paid in over @ 
period of 5 years so that the initial-re- 
sources of the Association would be even 
more limited. There is no question that 
the size of the fund proposed is com- 
pletely inadequate in terms of the needs 
of the underdeveloped countries for addi- 
tional capital from abroad to supplement 
their own meager resources. I had hoped 
that agreement could be reached for a 
greater amount of capital and for its 
payment into the Association much more 
quickly. However, those who have han- 
dled the long and difficult negotiations 
tell me that this was simply impossible 
to achieve because of the limited re- 
sources of many of the nations whose 
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cipation was far more important 
for the principle it established than be- 
cause of the amount of their contribu- 


tion. 

While IDA will thus start on a modest 
pasis, I believe that it is terribly impor- 
tant that the start be made. The articles 
provide for a periodic review of the re- 
sources of the Association and also for 
the contribution of additional resources 
from individual members in their own 
currency or in the currency of another 
member. This should certainly insure 
that if IDA works well and makes the 
contribution which I believe it can make 
to economic development, the funds 
available to it can be substantially in- 
creased in the future. There is also con- 
siderable good sense in beginning on a 
more limited basis to gain the necessary 
experience as to the proper relation 
between the resources needed for loans 
py the Bank and the resources needed 
for supplementary loans by IDA. 

It was decided, I believe wisely, that 
the subscriptions to the International 
Development Association should be in 
the same proportion as those to the 
World Bank, with each nation having 
the same voting rights in determining 
the policies of the Association which it 
now has with respect to the Bank. This 
decision avoided the prolonged and diffi- 
cult renegotiation of the share of the 
burden to be borne by each member. 
However, one of the most significant de- 
velopments during the negotiations was 
the recommendation by a number of 
members that provisions be made for 
additional subscriptions at the request 
of anymember. What more encouraging 
evidence could there be of the widespread 
need and support for this multilateral 
effort to help underdeveloped areas than 
this expression of the willingness of these 
nations to contribute more than the 
minimum required? 

As we consider whether to authorize 
the President to accept membership for 
the United States in the International 
Development Association, we bear a very 
heavy burden of responsibility. In every 
corner of the world we see evidence of 
what Adlai Stevenson has called the 
“revolution of rising expectations.” Peo- 
ple who have known only hunger are de- 
manding food, who have known only dis- 
ease are demanding medical care, who 
have known only degradation are de- 
manding dignity. America is the chief 
fountainhead of these aspirations. We 
have set the pace. We built a world of 
Plenty in a free society. We have no 
greater obligation now than to take the 
lead in fashioning and supporting the 
means through which the hopes of suf- 
fering people may be realized. 

The purpose of the International De- 
velopment Association in all of this is 
quite simple. It is to lay another eco- 
nomic foundation of mutual help, shared 
responsibility, common purpose, on 
which can be built an edifice of economic 
abundance for all mankind. The Arti- 

cles of Agreement of the International 
Development Association are more than 
the dry charter for a complex financial 
institution. These articles are a decla- 
ration that free people everywhere share 
® common obligation to help their less 
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fortunate brothers achieve dignity and 
a decent way of life. There is nothing 
new in this to Americans. In mutual 
help and self-respect we cleared our 
wilderness, tilled our fields, raised our 
barns, built our cities; and nothing is 
more fitting than that this new proposal 
that freemen unite to help their neigh- 
bors should be American in origin. 

In closing I would say to the Senate 
as I did to its Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

The International Development Associa- 
tion was proposed in the conviction that the 
economic growth of less-developed nations is 
not the sole responsibility of the United 
States, but the mutual responsibility of all 
free nations to the extent of their capability 
to contribute to that development; that such 
mutuality of effort, such sharing of a com- 
mon burden, can only be achieved through 
an international financial institution; that 
existing institutions are not sufficiently flexi- 
ble to meet the world’s pressing needs. It 
was conceived in a spirit of optimism and 
responsible generosity. 

Joined in this conviction, administered in 
this spirit, I sincerely believe that it will 
contribute to a world in which man is at 
peace with his neighbor and his conscience. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York, who has been so greatly interested 
from the start in helping to organize 
and perfect the institution which we are 
considering today. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I should like to 
identify myself with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and 
other Senators, regardless of party, who 
have supported the International Devel- 
opment Association, an organization 
which will prove to be a real milestone 
in our efforts to give the less developed 
areas of the free world an acceptable 
opportunity for economic progress, as 
well as to keep them enrolled with us in 
the world of the free. 

I believe the Senator probably will 
agree that what we are doing is still not 
adequate to the occasion, but it will cer- 
tainly help, and will enable many of 
these nations to realize the aspirations 
they had in connection with what we 
could not go along with in the United 
Nations, that which was called 
SUNFED—the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development. 

We promised at the time that we would 
do something constructive, and I think 
the present proposal certainly shows 
that the United States is keeping its 
word. Consistent with this policy, in the 
NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, 
with which I have the honor to be close- 
ly identified, and in which we are work- 
ing with the Department of State, espe- 
cially with Under Secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon, we will continue, of course, to en- 
deavor to get the maximum effort from 
the other free world industrial nations 
in order to buttress the aid program. 

In aid of the movement the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY] and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT] have been leading, a question 
arose as to whether there might be an 
effort to include some provision in the 
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pending measure, a provision similar to 
the one we recently added to the Mutual 
Security Act; I refer to the provision 
about the hampering of the shipment of 
free world ships and cargoes through the 
Suez Canal. 

I am very glad to state to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma that as matters 
now appear, we have every reason to de- 
pend upon the fact that that subject 
is happily removed from our considera- 
tion, it having been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by agreement between Repre- 
sentative MULTER, of New York, who was 
carrying the ball in the House, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Indeed, I 
understand the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in the other body today re- 
ported the bill without amendment. Of 
course, it will be up to Representative 
MULTER and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to develop whatever details need to 
be developed on this subject. However, 
I am now satisfied, and so wish to inform 
Senators, that the subject will not figure 
in the bill and in the ratifying resolu- 
tion which is before the Senate, and also 
to state that I myself am indebted to 
my colleague from New York [Mr. Keat- 
ING] and to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scort], who 
interested themselves very much in 
bringing about this result. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am well aware of 
the Senator’s excellent and successful 
efforts to cooperate in proposing a bill 
which would not require renegotiation, as 
opposed to a bill which might not result 
in passage at this session, or perhaps 
ever. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], 
and several other Senators have worked 
in an effort to resolve the questions which 
arose in their minds concerning the bill 
before the Senate today. The over- 
whelming endorsement of the bill by the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, only this morning, bears proof of 
the effectiveness of their work. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would not for a mo- 
ment wish to take away from the real 
achievement of Representative MULTER. 
I hope he will get full credit for what he 
has done. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Indeed, he de- 
serves credit, as does Chairman SPENCE. 

Mr. JAVITS. He has been the archi- 
tect of this achievement in his negotia- 
tions with the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Certainly we now have every right to 
expect the present policy of law, under 
our declaration of the sense of the Sen- 
ate in connection with the mutual secu- 
rity program, to be applied to every ac- 
tion of the U.S. Government in these 
fields. 

I should like to close by stating that 
this must be a very happy day for my 
colleague the Senator from Oklahoma, 
inasmuch as he really pioneered this idea 
quite a long time ago, and now he is 
seeing it come to fruition. In addition, 


he pioneered the idea of employing the, 


technique of putting this agency under 
the World Bank, for administration. 
That is a most interesting technique; 
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and, indeed, it may be greatly extended, 
so as to include our country-aid pro- 
grams, because administration by the 
World Bank has been extremely suc- 


cessful. 
Mr. MONRONEY. It has, indeed. 
Mr.ZAVITS. In speaking of the great 


contributions made by Representative 
Mutter, of New York, my colleague the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KearTinec] 
has called to my attention the fact that 
Representative Hatpern, of New York, 
and Representative Mutter are jointly 
entitled to the primary credit, it seems to 
us, for working out this matter in a way 
that is satisfactory to all of us, and in a 
way which leaves unimpaired the bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Oklahoma. 
I am indebted to my colleague for calling 
to my attention the joint contributions 
made by Representative MULTER and 
Representative HALPERN. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
am deeply appreciative of the remarks 
the Senator from New York has made, 
and particularly for his giving credit to 
Representative MULTER and Represent- 
ative Hatpern for their work in this con- 
nection, because without their coopera- 
tion we would not have the chance for 
success that we have today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair). The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am going to suggest that on 
page 3, line 4, the words “or other 
financing”’, and on page 3, lines 6 and 7, 
the words “or provide other financing” 
be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator offer that suggestion as an 
amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Delaware repeat the 
amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
submit an amendment later to strike 
out, on page 3, line 4, the words “or 
other financing’’, and on page 3, lines 6 
and 7, the words “or provide other 
financing.” 

That part of the bill would then read: 
“except that loans may be provided to 
the Association by a United States 
agency created pursuant to an Act of 
Congress which is authorized by law to 
make loans to international organiza- 
tions.” 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to lines 2 and 3 on page 3, which 
read: “or ¢c) make a loan or provide 
other financing to the Association.” 


I shall 
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Does not the Senator mean also to ex- 
clude the language “or provide other 
financing”, or does he wish to leave that 
language in? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 
That language should also be stricken. 
I thank the Senator for calling it to my 
attention. I would also strike out on 
page 3, line 3, the words “or provide other 
financing.” 

Mr. President, the adoption of this 
amendment—which will be submitted 
later—would merely leave the bill so it 
would carry out in its entirety the rec- 
ommendations of the President to the 
Congress as they were originally sent to 
Congress. It would also carry out the 
full provisions of the international agree- 
ment which was the basis of the re- 
quest for this legislation when submitted 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The agreement which was submitted 
to the committee and for which we are 
now seeking to enact enabling legislation 
provides for participation of the U.S. 
Government in this international lend- 
ing agency on the basis that we shall be 
contributing approximately 32 percent, 
or $320 million in hard currencies out of 
a total of $1 billion capital. The rest will 
be put into the fund, in proportion, by 
the respective countries. About 76 per- 
cent of the money will be hard curren- 
cies, while the remainder of the coun- 
tries will put into the fund soft cur- 
rencies. 

In return for the capital which is to 
be provided by each of the contributing 
countries they will get a stated number of 
votes. For instance, each country will 
get a block of 500 votes to start with plus 
one additional vote for each $5,000 cap- 
ital being paid in. Mathematically, that 
would mean that if those countries sub- 
scribed their proportion of the capital in 
its entirety the United States would be 
putting in $320 million, or 32 percent, 
and we would have approximately 27 
percent of the voting power of the corpo- 
ration. 

However, in addition to this paid-in 
capital for which we will receive this 
voting stock, it is proposed under this 
bill that we confer on an agency of the 
Government the right to turn over to 
this international lending agency all or 
any part of the foreign currencies which 
are now or which may at some future 
date be in their possession. Today, we 
have between $114 to $2 billion in these 
international currencies. That is a wide 
range in an estimate, but that is the 
kind of estimate we get when we ask the 
different agencies how much we have 
in foreign currencies. It only shows 
how little attention is paid to the im- 
portance of maintaining an accurate ac- 
counting or inventory as to what we 
have in these soft currencies. 

In participating in an international 
lending agency under an international 
agreement to which all the participating 
countries have agreed and under which 
agreement we are supposed to put up 32 
percent, or $320 million, there is no rea- 
son why we should put up an additional 
billion or billion and a half dollars in 
return for which we get no extra voting 
power. Furthermore, that amount can 
be transferred as an outright gift to this 
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agency. The bill before us, as reported 
by the committee, carries that au ; 

I do not think any executive agency 
should ask for that much power. Such 
wide authority was not included in the 
request of the President to the Congress. 

In defense of this bill here 
Senators have spoken of the fact that 
they want the right to use some of these 
international currencies by lending them 
to this agency. I have no objection to 
this agency having full authority to bor- 
row these soft currencies which we now 
own. There is nothing in the amend- 
ment which I am proposing which would 
restrict the right of this agency to bor- 
row these foreign currencies. There is 
nothing that lays down a rule as to how 
much interest it should pay. But if we 
are going to put up additional money 
over and above our proportionate part of 
the capital, we who are supposed to take 
care of the American taxpayers have 
the responsibility to see to it that they 
have a note or additional stock to show 
for it. I think the very least we can re- 
quire is that this agency should turn 
over to the Treasury a note showing the 
amount of money that has been bor- 
rowed. 

There may be some who will claim that 
the language “other financing” is not 
meant to be an outright gift. However, 
I emphasize again that in the testimony 
before our committee it was admitted 
that this language would be interpreted 
as authorizing a gift if the administra- 
tors so decided. 

The fact is that we are asked to con- 
fer the right to an agency without any 
further approval of Congress to give 
away $1% billion or $2 billion of the 
American taxpayers’ money. I think 
that is going just a little bit too far. I 
shall at the appropriate time offer the 
amendment to prohibit this extraordi- 
nary authority. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from Connecticut wishes to speak. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, very sel- 
dom do I find myself at odds with the 
able Senator from Delaware on almost 
any question. I have the greatest re- 
spect for the Senator’s attention to de- 
tail and for his knowledge of subject 
matters such as those with which we are 
now dealing. The Senator is an able 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Therefore, with some hesi- 
tancy I feel I must differ with the Sen- 
ator about this particular matter. 

I will say, first, that I think the pend- 
ing bill is a sound measure. The bill 
represents the implementation of Sen- 
ate Resolution 264, which was reported 
July 12, 1958, and agreed to July 23, 
1958. In that resolution, which was 
agreed to, it was stated: 

In order to achieve greater international 
trade, development, and economic well-being, 
such study— 


Which was proposed in the resolution— 
should include consideration of the following 
objectives: 


I shall not read the first, but shall 
state the second, because it has a bearing 
on this point. 

2. Facilitating, in connection with such 
loans, the use of local and other foreign 
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currencies, including those available to the 
United States through the sale of agricul- 
tural surpluses and through other programs. 


The purpose was to find some use for 
the funds, for which it has been difficult 
to find any use. These funds, as the 

tor estimates, amount to $1%% bil- 
lion to $2 billion, in varying estimates. 
I do not know how much there really is, 
but the amount is so large that we have 
found very great difficulty in putting the 


funds to work in any way. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
senator yield? 


Mr. BUSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it implicit in the 
Senator’s statement that these moneys 
can be given to the bank, rather than 
loaned? 

Mr. BUSH. No. It is not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator an- 
swer another question? 

Mr. BUSH. I will cover that point, 
if the Senator will bear with me. I 
will cover that point in my discussion. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. What is the 
meaning of the words “or provide other 
financing”? 

Mr. BUSH. I will cover that sub- 
ject, also. 

The pending bill represents the imple- 
mentation of the previous resolution, 
which was agreed to. Since the resolu- 
tion was agreed to, a lot of work has been 
done on this matter, and agreements 
have been obtained among the 68 coun- 
tries which are going to participate in 
the organization, which is to be a sub- 
sidiary of the World Bank and under the 
management of the World Bank. It is 
to be under the management of the Gov- 
ernor, the Vice Governor, and the Di- 
rectors of the World Bank. It is going 
to be assured of good management, be- 
cause the World Bank has proved over 
a@ period of years—over all of its life, in 
fact—that it has enjoyed good man- 
agement. I believe it does today pro- 
vide management which is the very best 
it could possibly have. 

The purpose of the pending bill is to 
provide a use for idle funds which be- 
long to the United States, which are 
locked up in foreign currencies in vari- 
ous countries in the world, most of which 
funds are generated by the exercise of 
Public Law 480. I will say parentheti- 
cally that I voted against the extension 
of Public Law 480, because I think the 
extension of that law will result in pil- 
ing up more idle currencies abroad. 
That is a little aside from the point. 
We do have these idle currencies, and 
we have to deal with them. 

One of the two main purposes of the 
pending bill is to put to use these idle 
funds in these various countries which 
are locked up in currencies which are 
not convertible into hard currencies, such 
a8 dollars, pounds sterling, or other hard 
currencies. We must find a use for these 
funds. The bill seeks to find a use for 
those currencies, a use which is in line 
with the foreign policy of the United 
States. I shall address myself to that 

t in a moment. 

The second advantage of the bill is that 
it will save dollars. We will eventually 
put some $320 million—hard currency 
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dollars—into the International Develop- 
ment Agency, when we become fully paid 
up. If we can use soft currencies for any 
legitimate purpose, rather than hard 
currencies, we should do so. If we can 
substitute soft currencies for hard cur- 
rencies, it is to the advantage to the 
people of the United States that we do 
so. To the extent that we can use the 
soft currencies we save the hard cur- 
rencies. Otherwise we might be tempt- 
ed to—or we might need to—convert 
hard currencies into soft currencies. It 
is very easy to convert the currencies in 
that way, but it is very difficult to con- 
vert the soft currencies back into hard 
currencies. That is the reason we have 
$1%% billion to $2 billion of soft curren- 
cies, because we cannot convert the cur- 
rencies back. 

This process would enable the Inter- 
national Development Association to 
conserve its hard currencies, to the ex- 
tent that it can draw upon the soft cur- 
rencies which we have on deposit in vari- 
ous countries. ‘These soft currencies, 
of course, can only be used with the con- 
sent of the parent country of the cur- 
rency, so to speak, with the consent of the 
United States, and with the consent of 
the IDA itself. ‘Therefore, the second 
main purpose of the bill is to conserve 
dollars. That is very much in our in- 
terest. 

As pointed out, the United States will 
provide less than half of the hard cur- 
rencies to be invested in the Interna- 
tional Development Association. It will 
be less than half. This will be good, 
because finally we will be persuading 
other countries whose objectives are 
similar to ours in the free world to join 
us in the implementation of our foreign 
policy, by making loans for the develop- 
ment of less privileged countries. We 
are persuading these countries to come 
into a multilateral deal which will use 
their hard currencies, in many cases, to 
help implement a policy which we have 
been working on ever since World War II. 

This is of a very great advantage to 
the United States, because it will help to 
implement our foreign policy. 

There is also a fourth advantage of 
spreading the burden and the responsi- 
bility of helping these other countries 
to get on their feet, to develop their re- 
sources and to develop their economies, 
all of which promotes the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

I wish next to come to grips with the 
Senator’s amendment. The Senator 
wishes to confine the use of these soft 
currencies to loans, and wishes to elimi- 
nate from the bill the language “or pro- 
vide other financing.” 

The question arises as to what “other 
financing” means. I have discussed this 
matter with the Treasury, and have 
thought over the language somewhat my- 
self. I am satisfied what it means is 
that the United States may place these 
soft currencies on a certificate of deposit, 
so to speak. That is the nearest simile I 
can think of. The United States may 
take these currencies and put them on 
deposit with the International Develop- 
ment Association, under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed to. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Iwill yield to the Senator 
in a moment. 

This may be a term of 5 years, 10 years, 
20 years, or an indefinite period subject 
to, let us say, withdrawal on notice. 
There is no restriction as to what kind 
of deposit arrangement can be made. 
There is a great deal of flexibility in- 
volved, which I think is a very important 
matter in connection with this. 

In regard to the deposits, we shall not 
lose ownership of the money. The money 
belongs to the United States, and will 
remain in the possession of the United 
States, but we will simply put it to work 
in connection with the certificate of de- 
posit, if we may call it that, purely for 
convenience. 

I now yield to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Connecticut speaks of a 
certificate of deposit by which the trans- 
action would be handled. Is it his under- 
standing that under such certificate of 
deposit the United States could call for 
the repayment of the money loaned at 
any time it wished? 

Mr. BUSH. Isaid in my remarks that 
I believe arrangements could be made 
under the bill for the money to be put on 
deposit under any agreement which the 
United States was willing to make with 
the bank, with the International Devel- 
opment Association, and the country 
whose currency was involved. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the money be put 
on deposit on about the same basis on 
which the Cooley amendment money is 
now on deposit? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator will have to 
enlighten me as to the Cooley amend- 
ment money. 

Mr. AIKEN. I mean by that a situa- 
tion in which the bank has put on de- 
posit with the branch of an American 
bank in a foreign country an amount of 
money which draws no interest to the 
United States, but can be lent for what- 
ever rate of interest they can get for it 
until the money is required, and that 
rate of interest may run to 20 or 25 
percent. It represents a tremendous 
windfall. 

Mr. BUSH. The language of the bill 
does not restrict the United States in the 
matter of agreement concerning these 
deposits, but if the money were put out 
at no interest, I claim it would still be to 
our advantage to have it used, because 
it is useless elsewhere, and it would be 
replacing a currency convertible from 
hard currency. It would be conserving 
the hard currency for the International 
Development Association. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator mean 
that the United States would deposit 
money without interest in a foreign coun- 
try, and the branch bank in which it was 
deposited would lend it for an interest 
rate of 20 percent, and the United States 
would get absolutely nothing? Does not 
the Senator know that the United States 
has tried several times to get some inter- 
est on money which it has on deposit in 
foreign banks? I have a list of banks 
which are in that category, and I will 
probably insert it in the Recorp. 
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Mr. BUSH. Are they paying interest? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; they cannot get any 
interest on the money. In some coun- 
tries, as the Senator from Connecticut 
knows, they can lend that money for 20, 
22, and 25 percent, and yet pay the 
United States nothing for the use of it. 

Mr. BUSH. I am sorry to say that 
the Senator from Connecticut knows 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then I shall have to 
convince him with the figures. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator from Ver- 
mont wishes to put the list to which he 
refers into the Recorp, that is his priv- 
ilege. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator still 
favor the bill if I could show him that 
money of the United States deposited in 
banks in foreign countries and drawing 
no interest to the United States, can be 
loaned by the bank to others for 12, 15, 
and 20 percent? Would the Senator 
then still favor the bill? 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator kindly 
tell me what that question has to do with 
the bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. A great deal, because this 
bill would do with a billion dollars what 
the Cooley amendment does with $50 mil- 
lion. It would be 20 times as much. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is talking 
about an entirely different matter, which 
is the deposit of U.S.-blocked funds in 
a bank in Greece or in some other coun- 
tries, is he not? This would be on de- 
posit with the International Develop- 
ment Association. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
be in the possession of the International 
Development Association, but actually it 
would be on deposit in the banks. 

Mr. BUSH. It would be made avail- 
able by the United States to the Inter- 
national Development Association. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The de- 
posit would be in the banks. 

I should like to ask the Senator an- 
other question in reference to the sub- 
ject which we discussed previously. Get- 
ting back to the original question, is it 
not possible under the language in which 
the bill is presently drafted that they 
could make gifts if they so desired? 

Mr. BUSH. I would not think so. 
I consider that the language “loans or 
other financing” would not include gifts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Would 
the Senator agree to amend the bill so 
as to provide that under no circum- 


stances gifts could be permitted? 
Would he go along with a restriction 
on gifts under the bill? 


Mr. BUSH. I will put it this way to 
the Senator: I do not wish to see the 
bill amended, but I would like to see it 
made clear on the floor of the Senate 
in this debate that the intention is not 
to make gifts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I respect 
the intentions expressed by the Senator 
from Connecticut, but before the com- 
mittee it was definitely pointed out that 
under the provisions of the bill, as 
drafted, gifts could be made if it were 
so desired. The only way such gifts 
could be stopped would be to change 
the language. I think if the Senator 
is opposed to gifts he will agree that 
the bill should be amended to include 
such provision. 
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I wish to point out one further mat- 
ter. One of the reasons we have an ac- 
cumulation of currencies for which we 
have no use, as the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. ArkeNn] has pointed out, is 
that we have been charging prohibitive 
rates of interest through present U.S. 
agencies in lending this money to our 
so-called allies, which I think is an in- 
defensible situation. We cannot defend 
the practice of U.S. lending agencies 
charging such prohibitive interest rates, 
particularly on soft currencies. For in- 
stance, why have we been charging the 
Government of Mexico and the people 
of Mexico 10 percent? Why have we 
been charging in other countries rates 
as high as 12 percent? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has asked 
me why we are charging those rates. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. What is the going rate in 
Mexico? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Ido not 
know, but if we wish to help a country 
or its industries, we cannot do so by 
charging prohibitive rates of interest. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not know how we 
would help a country if the going rate 
is 12 percent and if the United States 
competes with private lenders by charg- 
ing 5 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
have loans in Mexico which carry rates 
of interest from 4 percent to 12 per- 
cent during the same years. Are we 
to be a Shylock who goes to the coun- 
tries which are having hard luck and 
charges prohibitive rates of interest? 
We pass bills which give them money to 
help them through their difficulties, and 
then when we loan them money we 
charge them 10 or 12 percent. That 
process cannot be justified. 

Are we operating in those countries 
to protect the moneylenders, or are we 
concerned with helping their people? 
If their banks are charging such pro- 
hibitive rates then they need some com- 
petition. 

Mr. BUSH. It would surprise me if 
the agencies of our Government were 
charging improper interest rates or con- 
ducting themselves in any way that was 
not in tune or in sympathy with the gov- 
ernment of the particular country to 
which the loan was made. I do not be- 
lieve the Senator has made a point in 
that connection at all. It seems to me 
if we charge 10 percent in Mexico, the 
only explanation is that that is the going 
rate for money in Mexico when we make 
the loan. Does the Senator agree that 
is probably the case? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, I 
do not, because I do not think we can 
ever justify an interest rate of 10 or 12 
percent. I am advised that in some 
South American countries our interest 
charges have been as high as 20 percent. 
Why? Assuming that we proceed to 
create this international agency shall 
we turn over to the agency as gifts for- 
eign currencies which we now own and 
hope they will lend them on more lenient 
terms than we have been doing? Are 
we to turn them over under certificates 
without any claim to interest or repay- 
ment but in effect make them just plain 
grants? 
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Even under loans we could turn them 
over to the international agency in re. 
turn for which it may not have to pay 
us any interest. Does the Senator state 
that he would expect this internationa] 
agency to go into Mexico, for instance, 
with the soft currency which we are 
turning over to it, relinquishing all claim 
and charging no interest, and then per- 
mit them to charge 10 percent for loans 
solely because it can get away with it? 
Would the Senator support that prin- 
ciple? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall reply by asking 
the Senator from Delaware to suppose 
that the language in the bill should 
read: “except that loans or other financ- 
ing, not including gifts, may be provided 
to the association”? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What 
other type of financing is there besides 
loans? Gifts are what they want the 
Authority to make. 

Mr. BUSH. Loans, certificates of de- 
posit, and that type of financing. When 
one deposits money in a building and 
loan association what does he get? He 
gets a certificate of deposit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But 
under their charter can they accept cer- 
tificates of deposit? I fail to see—— 

Mr. BUSH. I ask the Senator if the 
suggestion I made would meet his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator could show me the proposed lan- 
guage I think it would meet the objec- 
tion I have. But I do not think he can 
show me how it can be done except by 
an amendment to the bill. We were told 
that the agency which we would create 
would be a lending agency and would 
not operate as a bank. It would not be 
accepting deposits. There is no pro- 
cedure provided to accept deposits. In 
fact, the method provided is that the 
agency would in turn deposit its own 
money in the National City Bank or some 
other bank. 

Mr. BUSH. They would take the cur- 
rencies we would deposit on a certificate 
of deposit and redeposit them for safe 
keeping perhaps in some bank in the 
country where the currency was going 
to be used. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I 
pointed out, in Nationalist China we have 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
in helping the Nationalist Government 
in Formosa. Then on October 1, 1959, 
through the Export-Import Bank, the 
Nationalist Government negotiated a 
loan at 12 percent. Why such exorbi- 
tant rates? 

Mr. BUSH. With what country? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Nation- 
alist China. 

Mr. BUSH. What is the going rate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
going rate is 12 percent, why should we 
not attempt to help bring it down? Am 
I to understand that the United States 
is going around loaning money in these 
countries and charging the last penny 
the traffic will bear? If that is the atti- 
tude of the Government then why are 
we giving away money? 

Mr. BUSH. No, the attitude of the 
United States would be to cooperate with 
the local government and not to disrupt 
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the economy or disrupt local enterprise, 
and not necessarily to compete with the 

in that country, but rather to co- 
operate with them. 

Mr.BUTLER. Does the Senator think 
we should supply them with the capital 
with which they could compete with local 
panks? What is the difference? The 
Senator says we are not going to com- 

with them because that would upset 
the economy. But under the bill we take 
our money and give it to a U.S. branch 
pank which competes. 

Mr. BUSH. My understanding is, if 
I may say in reply to the Senator, that 
we do not make loans in these countries 
where we have blocked currencies with- 
out the cooperation and agreement of 
the country involved. 

Mr. BUTLER. I refer to page 2, line 
22 of the bill, which reads, as the head- 
ing for section 5, “Certain Acts Not To 
Be Taken Without Authorization.” 

Then I read from section 5: “Unless 
Congress by law authorizes such action,” 
such action shall not occur as listed 
under (a) and (b), and so forth in that 


paragraph. 

Does the bill, thereby, provide author- 
ization for the agency holding these 
funds to lend up to a billion and a half 
dollars or $2 billion of these blocked cur- 
rencies to this bank, or will the agency 
in question have to come back to Con- 
gress for specific authority. 

Mr. BUSH. The section applies, ex- 
cept that lending financing may be pro- 
vided to the Association or agency 
created pursuant to an act of Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. In other words, the 
Senator says it cannot be done, and 
then he says it can be done without 
Congress having anything to do with it. 
Why do we do that? Why do we fool 
ourselves? 

Mr. BUSH. The whole purpose is to 
use these currencies. 

Mr. BUTLER. We can use them. 

Mr. BUSH. No; we cannot do that. 
We have not been able to do that. The 
Senator from Delaware has just said 
that we have a billion and a half to $2 
billion, to use his figures, that we have 
not been able as yet to use. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
have had at least $10 billion in the last 
12 years, and we used all but about a 
billion and a half. I am not sure that 
anyone knows how we used it, but we 
got rid of it. I would certainly be inter- 
ested to know just how it was all spent. 
Perhaps the Senator from Connecticut 
can tell us. 

Mr. BUSH. The fact that we have a 
billion and a half to two billion dollars— 
I am using the Senator’s own figures— 
in foreign currencies shows that we 
have not used that money. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
call this point to the attention of the 
Senator from Connecticut, the Senator 
from Delaware, and the Senator from 

d. This seems to be the conclu- 
sive answer, and seems to support what 
the Senator from Connecticut has said. 

I read from the articles of agreement 
of the International Development Asso- 
ciation, contained in the special report 
of the National Advisory Council on the 

International Development 
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Association. I read from section 2 of 
article III: 

The Association may enter into arrange- 
ments, on such terms and conditions con- 
sistent with the provisions of this Agreement 
as may be agreed upon, to receive from any 
member, in addition to the amounts payable 
by such member on account of its initial 
or any additional subscription, supplemen- 
tary resources in the currency of another 
member, provided that the Association shall 
not enter into any such arrangement unless 
the Association is satisfied that the member 
whose currency is involved agrees to the use 
of such currency as supplementary resources 
and to the terms and conditions governing 
such use. 


That supplements what the Senator 
from Connecticut has said. I shall have 
something more to say about it, but 
do not. wish to say it on the Senator’s 
time. When the United States has some 
soft currency and enters into an agree- 
ment with Greece, for example, which 
uses drachmas, we can enter into such 
arrangement as we care to make and on 
such conditions as we care to make. 
If a modification is desirable to the 
effect that we do not want to make it 
as a gift, then that provision goes into 
that arrangement. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes; it means that we 
must have the cooperation of the coun- 
try involved, where that currency is 
needed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator says that the cooperation of 
the country involved, and the interna- 
tional bank is needed. What that 
means in plain language is that when 
we are ready to give away some money 
we cannot give it away unless the coun- 
try that is to receive it is agreeable and 
if the bank which will handle the gift 
agrees. Certainly they are going to 
agree. If the Senator does not believe 
that, he can offer some of his own 
money, and he will find that he can very 
soon get rid of it. We do not have to 
worry very much about getting that 
agreement, when the country involved 
is the recipient of a gift. 

Mr. BUSH. I must reject the lan- 
guage “gift.” I do not consider the 
words “or other financing” contem- 
plates the giving away of money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Would 
the Senator be willing to provide for 
only loans or certificates of indebted- 
ness, which is the same thing? By that 
I mean specifically to exclude gifts. 

Mr. BUSH. I asked the Senator a 
question a short time ago. I do not be- 
live he answered it. I asked him if he 
would accept an amendment to provide 
“except that loans or other financing, 
not including gifts, may be provided to 
the association.” Would he accept it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
would. 

Mr. BUSH. Then let us try to offer 
that amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Pro- 
vided we have a clear understanding 
that these certificates of deposit would 
be just the same deposits in any other 
bank and would be paid as an obligation 
prior to payments to the stockholders, 
but I believe the Senator will find—— 
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Mr. BUSH. I will not try to write a 
certificate of deposit on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
be satisfied with that amendment but I 
believe the Senator will find that the 
departments which are advocating this 
proposal will not go along with it in 
language other than what is being pro- 
posed in the bill as reported by the 
committee. They have insisted that 
they want language which will give 
them the right to make a gift or grant 
should they wish. They clearly stated 
that it was the intention to have lan- 
guage in the act under which they 
could make gifts, under agreements 
with the country involved, in an unre- 
stricted manner—except at the liquida- 
tion of the corporation it may be agreed 
that we would have a claim. 

Mr. BUSH. Then it is not a gift. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. When 
is it planned to liquidate the corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. BUSH. I am not planning to 
liquidate it. I want tostartit. A great 
deal of money has been put into invest- 
ments on that basis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Too 
much money has been put on that basis, 
but that does not make it right. 

Mr. BUSH. I would not want to put 
this money on deposit subject to a prior 
claim. I want it to be used as a sub- 
stitute for hard currency, so as to avoid 
converting hard currency into soft cur- 
rency. That is the big advantage here. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
call to the attention of the Senator from 
Delaware the language in section 2, 
which I have read. The section further 
provides for paying back the money. 
We can get it back. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to make 
this observation. I believe that things 
have come to a sorry pass when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has an 
asset of between a billion and a half and 
two billion dollars, and we admit on the 
floor of the Senate that the only way 
we can get rid of it is by giving it away 
or burning it up, as we did our little 
pigs some years ago. There must be 
some way of using that money other 
than in this manner. 

Mr. BUSH. I would say to my good 
friend from Maryland that there is no 
intention of giving this money away. I 
do not know where the suggestion of a 
gift has come into this argument. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there any limitation 
in the bill as to the amount of these 
blocked currencies which can be utilized 
under the terms of the bill? 


Mr. BUSH. I do not see any in the 


bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator be- 
lieve it prudent to turn over a billion 
or two billion dollars without having the 
agency come back to Congress. 

Mr. BUSH. There are one or two 
Senators on the floor who are members 
of the committee, and they can probably 
go into great detail on it, certainly much 
better than I. I do not see any limita- 
tion in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator 
believe there should be a limitation? 
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Mr. BUSH. I would personally believe 
that we can find a use for all of the bil- 
lion and a half ur two billion dollars, if 
it will serve the purposes of this bill and 
do the work and, second, avoid the con- 
version of hard currencies into soft 
currencies. 

Mr. BUTLER. I may be a little bit 
old-fashioned, but when I have an asset, 
I hang on to it, in the hope that it will 
grow and that someday I will get my 
money out of it. 

Mr. BUSH. Suppose the Senator has 
an asset, and he does not know what 
to do with it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I would put it 
into a safe deposit box and hope that it 
would grow. In this case the United 
States should use it for the benefit of 
our people. 

Mr. BUSH. That is exactly what we 
are doing here. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I was called away 
from the floor momentarily, so I did not 
have the opportunity to hear all that 
has been said. However, I believe the 
Senator from Connecticut may have cov- 
ered this point in the suggestion he has 
made. I am interested in his interpreta- 
tion of the words “provide other financ- 
ing.” I want to make a suggestion, 
which I suppose the Senator may have 
already made; namely, to add, after the 
word “financing,” “excluding gifts or 
grants.” This, I assume, is exactly what 
the Senator from Connecticut was sug- 
gesting. 

Mr. BUSH. Exactly. I thank the 
Senator from New York for bringing out 
that point. I made that proposal to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs] 
and asked him if he would accept it. 
My understanding is that he said he 
would. So I think it would be appro- 
priate for us to insert the very words 
which the Senator has uttered—“exclud- 
ing gifts.” 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, it is 
not the understanding of the Senator 
from Connecticut that the language con- 
templates grants or gifts of the soft cur- 
rencies which we have in our possession. 
It is only loans or some other financial 
transaction, and it is contemplated that 
our Government at some time, under 
some circumstances, will get back what 
it has parted with. 

Mr. BUSH. But we do not ever part 
a ownership, under the terms of the 

ill. 

Mr. KEATING. We simply allow the 
use of the funds. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct; under 
such terms and conditions as can be 
agreed to. 

The Senator from Vermont is smiling 
at me. I am delighted that he is. 

Mr. KEATING. He often smiles, but 
one never knows why he is smiling. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am merely smiling at 
the ingenuity of some of our investors 
in promoting legislation like the bill now 
before the Senate. Iam wondering what 
they will do when the United States be- 
comes a country of all investors and no 
producers. 
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This matter might be handled in the 
same manner as the Cooley amendment, 
which provides loans to countries, under 
which the money is received in the cur- 
rency of the borrowing country and de- 
posited in branch banks of American 
companies in those countries. 

Mr. BUSH. Is that with reference to 
Public Law 480 funds? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; a percentage of 
them. The funds remain on deposit on 
the average of 12 to 18 months, during 
which time the United States draws no 
interest. The bank pays no interest on 
the money. In the meantime, the branch 
bank has it on deposit and can make use 
of it. In the meantime, in some cases, 
the bank can get as high as 22 or 24 per- 
cent interest. The same procedure could 
be followed with respect to the other 
funds, because the local currency could 
be deposited in the branch bank in the 
foreign country until drawn on by the 
World Bank. 

Not the whole $31 million is used that 
way; $2 million or $3 million is held by 
disbursing offices of the U.S. Treasury. 
We might have $500 million or $1 billion 
lying idle in foreign banks, on which the 
United States draws no interest, but on 
which the banks could be making loans 
until the money was called for. That 
would be good banking business, I sup- 
pose. However, I am not opposed to the 
International Development Association. 

Mr. BUSH. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am opposed to the as- 
sumption on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government that they can 
do as they please with a billion dollars 
a year of foreign currencies without any 
further authorization by Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. They ought to come to 
Congress for an authorization to give 
away this money. 

Mr. BUSH. I would observe that 
Congress cannot control the lending pol- 
icy or the loans made by the Export- 
Import Bank or the Development Loan 
Fund. We delegate that authority. 

Mr. AIKEN. Congress can withdraw 
that authority at any time. 

Mr. BUSH. Of course, I presume we 
can withdraw from this organization if 
we want to make a world-shaking move. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no objection to 
IDA. I realize that it will save people 
from sustaining losses on loans in for- 
eign countries. It will permit the World 
Bank to grant second mortgages or to 
bail themselves out. Perhaps they ought 
to be able to do that. 

I merely say that the executive branch 
of the Government ought not to assume 
that they have the authority to do that 
without further authorization by Con- 
gress. I for one was active in having 
Public Law 480 passed. I feel certain 
that it never was the intent of Congress 
to give the executive branch any such 
broad powers as what some may suggest 
they have. 

One thing more. It has been asked 
if there was any limitation on the 
amount which could be contributed to 
the International Development Associa- 
tion under the bill. There is no limita- 
tion. I will say, however, that the wit- 
nesses from the Government testified 
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that they did not contemplate using 
any of the money which is now on hand, 
That has all been allocated for one pur- 
pose or another, although I suppose it 
could be deallocated. In the future, 
they expected to use 10 percent of the 
funds from the sale of agricultural com- 
modities overseas as a contribution to 
the International Development Associa- 
tion, but there is no restriction in the bil] 
which provides for 10 percent. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. BUSH. I desire to yield the floor, 
because the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] wishes to_ speak, 
However, I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it is a danger- 
ous practice for Congress to let an 
agency under the exception in the bill 
give money to IDA. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not believe that the 
establishment of this organization and 
our participation in it will place us in 
any different position respecting author- 
ity than when we give to the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund the authority to lend 
money which this organization makes 
available to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. In this case, we say 
that Congress shall absolutely not do 
what the Senator says it can do in the 
exception on page 3 of the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. My understanding of the 
purpose of the language is that it specif- 
ically permits the use of the bloc cur- 
rencies, the nonconvertible currencies, 
the soft currencies, which we own. 

Mr. BUTLER. The next bill may be 
for the purpose of using, specifically, the 
money in the hands of some other 
agency, and it will not be necessary for 
the agency to come to Congress for ap- 
propriations. There is no limitation on 
what can be given to the bank. I think 
it is a bad practice. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Mary- 
land is certainly entitled to that view. 
However, I would say that if a construc- 
tive use could be found for the employ- 
ment of the foreign currencies—for the 
enormous aggregation of foreign cur- 
rencies we have secured as a result of 
Public Law 480—particularly that law, 
I believe—then we should find that use. 
The purpose of the bill is to find con- 
structive uses for that currency, in line 
with Government policy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator answer one question? 

Mr. BUSH. I will try to. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is a good question. 
I know the Senator from Connecticut 
is much more familiar with banking 
practices than I am, and is much better 
acquainted with Government officials 
than Iam. Can he tell me why there is 
so much insistance on the right to give 
away this money, when we who are 
critical of that policy are perfectly will- 
ing to grant the right to lend the money 
at a rate they can fix, which could be as 
little as one-half of 1 percent? 

Mr. BUSH. I am not aware of the 
fact that it is desired to give the money 
away. That is an assumption with 
which I do not agree. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I understand the Treas- 
ury is now insisting on retaining the 
right to give the money away. I also 

d that if that provision is 
eliminated, there will be no trouble in 
the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not know where the 
senator from Vermont obtains that 
understanding. I do not have it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I got it from the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 


. PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TaL- 
mance in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr.BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. We are here to leg- 
islate. Regardless of whatever may be 
the views of the executive branch, if we 
believe it best to limit these financial 
transactions to loans or other financing, 
exclusive of gifts or grants, certainly we 
should not be hogtied by the preference 
of the executive branch. 

It seems to me that is a constructive 
middle ground which should satisfy the 
Senator from Connecticut, the Senator 
from Delaware, and other Senators who 
feel as they do. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me? 

Mr.BUSH. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I subscribe to the 
general idea of creating an internaticnal 
organization in which membership will 
be held by many nations, in order to 
perform, through the Development Loan 
Fund, the financing function which now 
is performed by the United States itself. 

The provisions which have been pro- 
posed here, as regards new subscriptions 
of hard currency, require approval by the 
Congress. In that connection, I believe 
it is recognized that subscriptions of new 
capital, in the form of hard currency, 
should not be made under a general 
grant of authority in this initial bill, 
but that congressional approval should 
be obtained in each instance when a new 
subscription is to be made. 

The proposal of the bill and the pro- 
posal of the articles of agreement is that 
supplementary subscriptions of soft cur- 
rency will not need any new authoriza- 
tions, but will be permitted under the 
provisions of the bill as it is now written. 

I favor the general purpose of this In- 
ternational Development Association. 
However, in the committee, I found my- 
self in difficulty when I tried to resolve 
this inconsistency: If it is proper to re- 
quire additional congressional authority 
for new dollar subscriptions, why is it not 

logical and sound to require that 
supplementary subscriptions in the form 
of soft currency must receive new au- 
thorization from the Congress? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall answer the ques- 
tion as best I can; and I think there is 
an excellent answer to it, because it is a 
key question in connection with the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

Under this measure, the United States 
will subscribe $320 million to constitute 
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what I shall call the capital stock or cap- 
ital fund of this bank—even though the 
phrase “capital stock” is not used in the 
bill. The bill provides, in section 5, 
that— 

Unless Congress by law authorizes such ac- 
tion, neither the President nor any person 
or agency shall, on behalf of the United 
States, (a) subscribe to additional funds un- 
der article III, section 1, of the articles— 


Article III is the one which deals with 
the capital fund— 

(b) accept any amendment under article 
IX of the articles; or (c) make a loan or pro- 
vide other financing to the Association, ex- 
cept that loans or other financing may be 
provided to the Association by a United 
States agency created pursuant to an Act of 
Congress which is authorized by law to make 
loans or provide other financing to interna- 
tional organizations. 


To me, that provision simply means 
that, on the one hand, the United States 
will subscribe to the capital of this 
organization will be a going concern, and 
bylaws, and that they cannot be changed 
without an act of Congress. But the 
organization will be a going concern, and 
it will be able to use more funds. It 
is to our advantage to have it use more 
funds, particularly idle funds for which 
no other profitable use can be found; 
and if the use of those funds implements 
the foreign policy of our country, then 
I believe it perfectly appropriate that a 
U.S. lending agency be authorized to 
place those funds on deposit with this 
bank—and, of course, I am still referring 
to it as a bank, although in the bill, it is 
called an association. 

So the fact that our country subscribes 
to the stock will not foreclose our coun- 
try from becoming a depositor, as well, 
if it seems to the interest of the United 
States to have our country become a de- 
positor. 

Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Well, the Senator 
from Connecticut has made an effort to 
answer it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUSH. I have done the best I 
can to answer it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The United States 
will not become a depository when it 
makes a supplementary subscription in 
soft currency, will it? 

Mr. BUSH. No subscription will be 
made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A certificate of de- 
posit will be obtained. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Our country will ob- 
tain a certificate that it has deposited 
or placed with this institution a certain 
amount of soft currency, will it? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is a limitation 
on the authority to subscribe hard dol- 
lars to the initial capital; but there is no 
limitation on the authority of the vari- 
ous agencies of our Government to make 
such deposits of soft currency into the 
fund, and then to have them used by 
the fund in such manner as is prescribed 
at the time when the deposits are made. 

My thought is that we should impose 
some limitation on the power to deposit 
such soft currency; there should not 
be an open-end authorization. But I do 
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not believe that every time a sub- 
scription or a deposit of soft currency is 
made, a new request should be made of 
the Congress. However, there should be 
some limitation on the amount which 
could be deposited. 

Mr. BUSH. I would say the limitation 
will be self-imposed—if the Senator 
from Ohio will permit me to state the 
matter in that way—as regards the lend- 
ing agencies, which will be presumed to 
use in the best interests of our country 
the authority here provided. Certainly 
they would not make deposits with the 
International Development Association 
unless they believed it clearly in the in- 
terests of our Nation to have the money 
used in that way. We trust the officials 
of these agencies to handle properly bil- 
lions of dollars in connection with loans 
of funds. The Congress does not ap- 
prove every loan that is made by either 
the Development Loan Fund or the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Congress depends 
on the good judgment of the officials of 
those organizations. Congress examines 
their annual reports; and if it finds that 
something wrong or something question- 
able has been done, an explanation is re- 
quired, and so forth. But Congress re- 
poses that trust in the officials of these 
lending agencies of the executive branch 
of the Government. So I do not think 
that by means of this measure we would 
do any more than we have done for years 
in connection with these lending organi- 
zations; and I am willing to place my 
trust in those who run them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the course of the 
hearings, I pursued a long line of ques- 
tions in an effort to determine whether 
an expanded use might be made of 
these soft currencies, through deposit- 
ing them with the International De- 
velopment Association, as distinguished 
from their direct use by our established 
agencies. The answers given showed 
clearly that such use would be prac- 
tically identical. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the use would be 
practically identical, why should not 
we ourselves use them, by means of our 
direct authorizations? 

I realize that the International De- 
velopment Association may be able to 
make some further use; so long as it has 
hard currency, it will be able to lend 
both hard currency and soft currency, in 
order to work out a project. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has very ably answered 
his own question, I believe; and I agree. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
constantly amazed by the great knowl- 
edge the Senator from Connecticut has 
acquired in regard to this bill, even 
though he is not a member of the com- 
mittee; and in making that statement, 
I mean no refiection—— 

Mr. BUSH. Well, Mr. President, I 
would remind the Senator from Ohio, if 
I need to do so, that when he was a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I was one of the sponsors of 
the original resolution which preceded 
this measure. That resolution was re- 
ported on July 12, 1958. So this is not 
the first time I have heard of this meas- 
ure. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Connecticut for 
the able presentation he is making. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio very much for his contributions to 
the debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator has said he does not think the 
phrase “other financing,” which we wish 
to have stricken from the bill, could un- 
der any circumstances embrace gifts. 
He suggested he would be willing to go 
along with an amendment which would 
specifically spell out that gifts could not 
be advanced. I might remind the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut that that is all I 
am trying to accomplish. I just left the 
floor to confer with one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury Department. 
He stated they were unalterably opposed 
to such a proposal and would insist upon 
retaining the language in the bill where- 
by, under their interpretation, they 
could make gifts or grants if they wished 
to do so. I state their position for the 
ReEcorp even though I disagree with them. 

The Senator from Connecticut and I 
are in complete agreement that gifts 
should not be made. Therefore, will the 
Senator from Connecticut go along with 
me and support an amendment spelling 
out the language as the Senator has sug- 
gested; namely, that the authority 
should not include any right to make 
gifts or grants? 

Mr. BUSH. The words “excluding 
gifts” could be inserted. The Senator 
from New York suggested that language. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
thought it was only fair to point out 
their position even though I think gifts 
and grants should be excluded. The 
‘Treasury Department and the State De- 
partment are opposed to the modifica- 
tion which I have suggested to restrict 
their right to make these gifts. 

Mr. BUSH. Did he say why? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Be- 
cause it would stop them from making 
gifts if they wished to do so. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator wishes to 
offer such an amendment, I will support 
it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
may I inquire who has the floor? 

Mr. BUSH. I have the floor. Does 
the Senator want me to yield the floor? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have an ob- 
servation or two to make. 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
probably wants the floor in his own 
right. Will the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think there 
is considerable validity in the argument 
which the Senator from Delaware has 
been making over the question of out- 
right gifts, over which we would have 
no control once we turned these cur- 
rencies over to the Development Fund. 
However, I wish to call attention—per- 
haps it was brought out some time dur- 
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ing the debate—to the statement of Mr. 
Upton as it appears at page 74 of the 
hearings, in which he said: 

It is the present view of the administra- 
tion that, if it transfers Public Law 480 cur- 
rencies to the International Development 
Association under this provision— 


This is the important part— 
it would not require the International De- 
velopment Association to return these cur- 
rencies to the United States, except in the 
event of the liquidation of the International 
Development Association or the withdrawal 
of the United States from membership. 


So I think it is fair to say, un- 
der that statement, that such grants 
would not be gifts in the full sense of 
the word. 

Mr. BUSH. That is what I have 
contended. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There would 
be transfers of local currencies, which, 
so long as we stayed in the International 
Development Association, or unless the 
International Development Association 
were liquidated, would be usable for its 
purposes. That provision is not con- 
tained in the proposed law. It is a state- 
ment of policy made by Mr. Upton. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, if the 
Senator from Connecticut will yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to observe 
that I would be surprised if that state- 
ment would commit the United States to 
make deposits with the International 
Development Association only on those 
terms. It would seem to me the lan- 
guage of the bill is much broader than 
that, namely, that loans and also other 
financing can be made, and it does not 
specify what forms the other financing 
shall take. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The terms of 
the bill are clear, and I do not think the 
RecorD should be cloudy on this point. 
We discussed this question in the For- 
eign Relations Committee. There was 
considerable discussion of it. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware was very much in- 
terested in it. The bill provides that 
“loans or other financing may be pro- 
vided to the Association by a U.S. agency 
created pursuant to an Act of Congress 
which is authorized by law to make loans 
or provide other financing to interna- 
tional organizations.” 

I think, clearly, that language provides 
that the agencies may make gifts. Leav- 
ing the language as it stands in the bill, 
I was under that impression; and I voted 
in committee to have the bill come to 
the floor. That was my understanding. 
However, there is a policy statement by 
Mr. Upton contained in the hearings 
which sets out the policy. 

I take it as inherent in the bill that 
any agency referred to in the bill, or the 
administration which was handling 
these funds, would have full authority 
to impose terms and conditions upon the 
use of the money, which would include 
the return of the money, or a lien on the 
money, or a right to recover or recoup 
it in event of withdrawal by the United 
States from the organization, or in the 
event it was liquidated. However, that 
would be an administrative action at 
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that time, and could be changed by fu- 
ture administrative policy. 

I do not think we ought to dodge the 
issue on that point. While one admin- 
istrator or one executive at a particular 
time might impose those terms and con- 
ditions with respect to $50 million of 
currencies that went into the fund, a 
succeeding executive or administrator 
might elect to make a gift of the $50 
million of currencies. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator eer 

Mr. BUSH. I yield, if the Senator 
from Iowa is through. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
what the Senator from Iowa has just 
said, and I would add one further sug- 
gestion. He has said that Mr. Upton’s 
statement dealt with the liquidation of 
IDA or the withdrawal of the United 
States as a member. I should say we 
had not gone quite far enough if we are 
to follow article III of section 2 of the 
IDA agreement, because it provides that 
the Association may enter into arrange- 
ments, on such terms and conditions 
consistent with the provisions of this 
agreement, as may be agreed upon to 
obtain the soft currency. That would 
mean that the United States might, if 
it wanted to, enter upon a third way of 
getting the soft currency back, namely, 
by an agreement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That under- 
standing was inherent in what I said 
previously, to the effect that an admin- 
istrator could impose terms and condi- 
tions upon an agreement which would 
include return upon liquidation or re- 
turn to the United States upon our 
withdrawal from the Association. It 
could also impose terms and conditions 
with respect to repayment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Exactly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Whether one 
calls it a promissory note, or whatever 
else one wants to call it, the terms and 
conditions would be within the author- 
ity of the administrator. 

The point I wish to make clear, how- 
ever, is that while I myself am willing to 
support this measure, and did support 
it in committee, and I think it is all 
right, for a number of years I have 
favored a system of what one might call 
soft loans, rather than donations, as a 
basic principle. However, I wished to 
make clear that the point at issue is that 
outright gifts can be made under the 
proposed law; it is an administrative 
problem, and it is not inhibited in any 
way by the terms of the proposed 
statute. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator answer 
a question on the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from New York; namely, 
that the words “excluding gifts” be in- 
serted after the words “or other financ- 
ing,” in order to make clear it is not the 
intention of Congress that this money 
shall be given away; in other words, to 
exclude gifts from the possibilities of 
“other financing.” 

Does the Senator care to answer that? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I would want 
to think about the question a minute. 
Normally, I should like to get away from 
gifts. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
answer the Senator? 
CKENLOOPER. If it is satis- 


Mr. HI 
factory with the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TaLMADGE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut yield to the Sen- 


ator from Ohio? 
Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. That would seem to 
‘pe a solution, if we defined “gifts” in its 
ordinary, accepted meaning. The cir- 
cumstances in one instance may not 
represent a gift, but the ultimate use of 
the money may be equivalent to a gift. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will say, if 
the Senator from Connecticut will yield 
to me further, that so far as I am con- 
cerned I am perfectly willing to accept 
the provisions as set out in the statement 
of policy by Mr. Upton in the bill before 
us, which would mean that we still would 
have a lien on these currencies, although 
they might remain in the fund in- 
definitely. Upon withdrawal of the 
United States from membership, or in 
the event of liquidation of the Interna- 
tional Development Association, those 
currencies would be the property of the 
United States and returnable to the 
United States. That would be highly 
satisfactory to me. 

As to the question of a prohibition, 
cutting off any gifts of these currencies, 
as Isay, I want to think about that ques- 
tion a bit. I think perhaps I would 
rather not do that. 

Mr. BUSH. I will say to the Senator, 
while he is thinking about it, that I have 
been perfectly content to go along with 
this language the way the committee re- 
ported the bill. Iam content. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILL1aMs] and 
other Senators are disturbed about the 
question of gifts. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing to accept the pro- 
posed language, though I do not think 
it is necessary. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Delaware wants some protection 
written into the proposed statute. I 
understand the Senator’s feelings. Other 
Senators want protection in a statute. 
I do not quite take that position. I 
think the operations over the past sev- 
eral years indicate that we will not be 
unduly profligate with the money. After 
all, we can always pull up short on the 
bridle, if we think things are going too 
fast or if this organization is doing 
things it should not. 

I am willing to acept the language 
with the policy statement. 

I will say, so far as writing the lan- 
guage into the proposed statute is con- 
cerned, in this instance, without some 
further thinking on it, that I can see no 
particular harm in putting the policy 
statement into a statute, as the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Iowa for his contribu- 
tion, because I think it is important that 


I yield to the Senator 
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we should clear up the point at issue, 
even though there can be a difference of 
opinion. 

This all gets back to what I said at 
the beginning. Under the bill, gifts and 
grants could be made. As the Senator 
from Iowa pointed out, these currencies 
may return to us in the event of ultimate 
liquidation of the organization, but I 
wish to point out what Mr. Upton said. 
It is the present view of the administra- 
tion that the administration would fol- 
low such a course; but that does not 
mean the procedure could not change 
tomorrow, or that another administra- 
tion, as the Senator from Iowa pointed 
out, could not change it. 

That is contained in the statement of 
Mr. Upton, as shown on page 75 of the 
hearings. He said: 

If the United States, because of a change 
in the situation at some future time, wished 
to change the conditions on which it pro- 
vided local currencies for lending by the In- 
ternational Development Association, it could 
propose different terms applicable to later 
transfers, subject to agreement with the In- 
ternational Development Association and the 
countries concerned. 


In other words, even though an agree- 
ment is entered into now whereby the 
currencies will come back upon liquida- 
tion, at some subsequent time an agree- 
ment could be entered into to provide 
differently. 

The point I make is that if we do not 
intend that the agencies should have the 
right to make outright grants or gifts of 
all or of any part of the $1% billion or 
$2 billion we should so specify in the law. 

The only way to do that is to adopt 
an amendment to the bill specifically 
prohibiting such gifts. 

As a result of the colloquy and the in- 
terrogation by committee members dur- 
ing the hearings I think it was clearly 
understood that if the Congress enacts 
this bill as it is presently before us the 
Department will interpret it as being the 
intention of Congress that the Depart- 
ment has authority to make gifts or 
grants if at some future date it decides 
to do so. They were not evasive on that 
point. It was clear. 

I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
from Connecticut is willing to go along 
with us in supporting this amendment. 
If this agency can be organized on a 
businesslike basis I will support the bill. 
I am not arguing against the principle 
of international cooperation with other 
countries in forming a lending agency. 
I agree with that principle. But if we 
are going to do it, let us do it upon a 
businesslike basis and in accordance 
with the terms of the international 
agreement wherein each country will pay 
into the fund its proportionate share. 
Our share would be about 32 percent, but 
let us not leave this question open, or 
we may end up spending an extra $114 
billion or $2 billion without anything to 
show for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts desire to speak? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
did the Senator offer his amendment? 
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Mr. KEATING. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. We have before us 
only the language suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware? 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
amendment has been offered. 

Mr. KEATING. In order to bring the 
question before us formally, I wish to 
offer a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. KEATING. I offer a substitute 
for the Senator’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
amendment is pending. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
has not offered an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that no amendment is 
pending. 

Mr. KEATING. There is no amend- 
ment pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no amendment at the desk. The bill 


is open to amendment. If there is no: 


amendment to be offered, the third read- 
ing of the bill is in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if no Senator desires to speak, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum fol- 
lowing which I will formally submit the 
amendment which we have been discuss- 


ing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask tnanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 3, after “financing”, it is proposed 
to insert “(except gifts) ’’; in line 4, after 
“financing”’, to insert “(except gifts)”; 
and in line 7, after “financing’’, to insert 
“(except gifts)”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] wishes 
to speak—I hope in support of the 
amendment. Before he proceeds, I wish 
to point out that the adoption of the 
amendment would spell out in specific 
terms the fact that gifts or grants would 
not be provided under authority of this 
law, and if any gifts were contemplated 
later to the international agency, the ad- 
ministration would have to come first to 
the Congress and get our approval. The 
approval of this amendment would not 
prohibit our participation in the inter- 
national agency on the basis suggested 
in the international agreements, but it 
should be clear the adoption of this 
amendment would prohibit any gifts or 
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grants being given to this international 
agency now or at any future date. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
oppose the amendment because, as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for a good many years, I have seen 
the difficulty involved in profitably mak- 
ing use of so-called soft money. I be- 
lieve the bill provides a proper and help- 
ful use for it. 

I wish to make two points: First, the 
bill would save hard currency in cases 
in which it might be practicable to do 
so; second, three approvals are nec- 
essary in order to carry forward the 
proposed arrangement concerning soft 
currencies. First, it must have the ap- 
proval of the United States; second, it 
must have the approval of the country 
whose currency is involved; third, it must 
have the approval of the authority it- 
self. When those three approvals are 
obtained, and when the United States 
has made an agreement that it believes 
is in the best interests of our country and 
in the best interests of the country to 
which the loan is to be made, then we 
shall have something which will be 
helpful and something for which we have 
been working for years, instead of mak- 
ing grants or providing for the form in 
which the money shall come back to us 
when, as, and if we can get it back. 

I believe the International Develop- 
ment Association’s terms of agreement 
specifically cover this case, because they 
make possible for us to make such an 
arrangement as we believe is practical 
and helpful. 

I hope the pending amendment will 
be rejected. We must have some confi- 
dence in the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Treasury Department. I be- 
lieve they intend to go into the program 
very slowly and carefully. If we find 
that the administration is abusing its 
discretion, we can enact legislation to 
restrict improper practices. 

Furthermore, the same language pro- 
vided in the bill is contained in the agree- 
ment and the legislation concerning the 
international American bank. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
the pending amendment I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am opposed to the amendment. It is 
wholly unnecessary. Secretary of the 
Treasury Anderson or his successor will 
not carelessly use the funds concerned. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me relative to section 5(c) 
of S. 3074. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

First, a word of explanation about the 
clause in section 5(c) which this amend- 
ment proposes to delete. The “except” 
clause does not in itself expand the Presi- 
dent’s authority to utilize foreign curren- 
cies. Instead, it leaves the door open for 
him to employ, with respect to the proposed 
Association, the powers granted him by other 
legislative provisions governing international 
financing activities, specifically, Public Law 
480, 83d Congress. 
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In other words, this is a permissive clause. 
It is left to the President to determine 
whether a more effective use may be made of 
an underdeveloped country’s local currency 
repayments through the Association than 
through bilateral means. The administra- 
tion’s views on this subject are given in de- 
tail on pages 74 and 75 of the committee 
print of the hearings. 

I believe it should be made clear that this 
amendment, if accepted, would greatly 
hamper and perhaps even preclude the con- 
tribution of local currencies by the United 
States to the Association. Each such con- 
tribution would involve a negotiated agree- 
ment between the United States, the country 
whose currency would be used, and the As- 
sociation. Anyone familiar with our foreign 
policy operations does not need to be told 
about the difficulties of negotiating with 
foreign governments on the basis of having 
to seek subsequent congressional approval 
for even relatively minor transactions in 
local currencies. Indeed, the problems of 
timing, as well as the uncertainties of our 
legislative process, make such governments 
highly reluctant to enter into a contingent 
agreement unless they see their own inter- 
ests directly and deeply engaged. Yet the 
benefits of the supplemental use of their 
currencies in the Association probably would 
only be fully shown over a considerable pe- 
riod of time. Due to internal political and 
social pressures, most underdeveloped coun- 
tries find it difficult to justify to their im- 
patient peoples the long-range view of eco- 
nomic progress. 

I would like to point out that, in approv- 
ing the Monroney resolution, the Senate has 
already accepted the objective of using our 
local currency accumulations in the Asso- 
ciation. 

In sum, I submit that a vote for this 
amendment is a vote against giving the 
President discretion to contribute local cur- 
rencies to the Association. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the material submit- 
ted by Mr. Upton for the committee 
which appears on page 74 of the hear- 
ings be inserted at this point in the Rrec- 
ord. I think it expresses the situation 
with sufficient clarity to make a proper 
legislative record as to the use the Treas- 
ury expects to make of the authority 
contained in the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 264 (85th Cong., 2d 
sess.) suggested as one of the objectives of 
the International Development Association 
“facilitating, in connection with such loans, 
the use of local and other foreign curren- 
cies, including those available to the United 
States through the sale of agricultural sur- 
pluses and through other programs.” This 
objective was kept in mind in the negotia- 
tion of the articles of agreement of the As- 
sociation in the Executive Board of the 
International Bank, and, accordingly, article 
III, section 2(a) of the proposed articles 
provides for arrangements whereby one 
member may make available to the Interna- 
tional Development Association supplemen- 
tary resources in the currency of another 
member. The terms and conditions on 
which such resources may be made available 
are subject to agreement between the Inter- 
national Development Association and the 
United States, as the country providing the 
resources, and the transfer to the Interna- 
tional Development Association is subject to 
the consent of the country whose currency 
is transferred. 

It is the present view of the administra- 
tion that, if it transfers Public Law 480 cur- 
rencies to the International Development 
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Association under this provision, it would 
not require the International Development 
Association to return these currencies to the 
United States, except in the event of the 
liquidation of the International Develop- 
ment Association or the withdrawal of the 
United States from membership. The cur- 
rencies thus initially provided by the United 
States to the International Development 
Association could be used for loans prin- 
cipally to the country whose currency is in- 
volved in a given case. Repayments of 
principal would accrue to the Internationa] 
Development Association, and be available 
for further loans. In this way the Interna- 
tional Development Association would have 
a revolving fund of local currencies which 
it could use in its operations separately or 
in conjunction with loans of foreign ex- 
change. Accordingly it will be possible to 
program such uses in advance, and it will 
eliminate renegotiation on the reuse of 
these local currency funds with the coun- 
tries concerned. Continued availability of 
these local currency resources should make 
for more effective use of them in promoting 
economic development. 

At the present time somewhat more than 
half the proceeds from the sale of goods 
under title I of Public Law 480 is returned 
in the form of loans or grants, principally 
loans, to the foreign country which pur- 
chased the agricultural surplus. It is from 
this portion of the future sales proceeds 
that it is expected that a moderate propor- 
tion may be agreed upon in future sales 
agreements for transfer to the International 
Development Association. These loans are 
now being made in local currencies and are 
being repaid in local currencies. Under 
existing arrangements the amounts of local 
currencies expected to accrue to the United 
States in some countries will be in excess 
of the amounts which can be used for US. 
Government purposes. The main use which 
can be made of interest and amortization 
payments received in these local currencies, 
when in excess, will be to make further 
loans of these currencies back to the coun- 
try. Unless these currencies at some future 
time could be transferred into other cur- 
rencies or used to meet U.S. requirements 
for these currencies, the United States 
would not, in any event, receive a dollar in- 
come from these refliows. 

Generally speaking, it is our present view 
that similar considerations would apply to 
the payment of interest by the Interna- 
tional Development Association as apply to 
the repayment of principal of local curren- 
cies supplied to it under these arrange- 
ments. The United States in transferring 
local currencies could agree with the Inter- 
national Development Association, however, 
on the disposition of net earnings on loans 
made with the currencies so supplied, in 
accordance with the articles of agreement. 

It should be noted that each initial trans- 
fer of currency to the International Devel- 
opment Association will have to be nego- 
tiated. If the United States, because of 4 
change in the situation at some future time 
wished to change the conditions on which it 
provided local currencies for lending by the 
International Development Association, it 
could propose different terms applicable to 
later transfers, subject to agreement with 
the International Development Association 
and the countries concerned. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish to delay action on 
the amendment. I will take only a 
moment. I shall vote against the 
amendment for several reasons: 

First, we have a precedent for the 
actual making of gifts from Public Law 
480 funds under the law already in 
existence; second, we have a policy 
statement by Mr. Upton stating the gen- 
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eral policy that the United States will 
retain eventual reversionary interest, at 
least in these funds; and third, I do not 
pelieve there will be an extravagant use 
of these funds by way of gifts into the 
Development Loan Fund. 

I wish to make perfectly clear that in 
my view and in the view of the commit- 
tee there will be constant surveillance of 
the use of these funds with respect to 
the Development Loan Fund, and that 
at any time it appears that unwarranted 
amounts of these currencies may be 
transferred to the Development Loan 
Fund, the committees of Congress can 
immediately call a halt to it. It has 
authority to stop the practices. But I 
do think the Development Loan Fund 
ought to be given a chance to operate. 
As I said a moment ago, it is a theory I 
have long supported. 

The House has passed the bill, and I 
think we should get this operation going. 
I believe that to put these funds on a 
loan basis rather than a gift basis would 
fill a need which has been in existence 
in the international field for a long time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs] is a very 
sound amendment and ought to be 
adopted by the Senate. We who are 
critical of the claim of the executive 
branch that they have the right to use 
this foreign currency, which amounts to 
something over a billion dollars a year, 
in any way they see fit, have no objec- 
tion at all to that money being loaned 
to the International Development Asso- 
ciation. We simply ask that they be 
stopped from giving away funds amount- 
ing to a billion dollars a year to this 
international organization. We are al- 
ready contributing $320 million to this 
organization. I have no objection to the 
International Development Association 
as such. I do have objection to giving 
the executive branch of the Government 
authority to give away up to $1 billion a 
year which will never return to this 
country. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will Congress 
have any control over the use of these 
local currencies? 

Mr. AIKEN. After they are given 
away they will not. 

In reply to the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] that 
Congress also has the right to revoke 
whatever action is taken, I say that 
Congress will be able to revoke it only 
by a two-thirds vote, and that is not 
likely to happen. Once we decide to 
give the President, or whomever he 
designates, authority to give away $1 
billion a year in foreign currency, we 
shall not be able to revoke that action. 
Iam sure of that. I believe in building 
up the developing countries, but there is 
always an escape clause in every one of 
these bills which permits the money to 
g0 to a country that is very well devel- 
oped and has become one of our prin- 
I should like to 


enact legislation that will assure that 
the money is going to build up develop- 
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ing countries in Asia and Africa and 
Latin America. 

Last year Congress authorized, in 
gold, in dollars, and in guarantees and 
expenditures, approximately $14 billion, 
to be spent in other countries. Included 
in that sum, of course, was $3,400 mil- 
lion as the cost of maintaining our 
Armed Forces abroad. We guarantee 
the loans that are made to the World 
Bank. Only a few months ago they is- 
sued about $500 million in bonds. Al- 
most every dollar of that was picked up 
by investors in Western Europe at 5 per- 
cent. We guarantee that the bonds will 
be repaid when they become due. 

We cannot go on indefinitely encour- 
aging the exporting of industry and cap- 
ital out of the United States. We are 
getting into a dangerous position. We 
have reached the point where some 
American industrialists have told me 
that they are in competition with them- 
selves. They are going to Western Eu- 
rope, day after day. I read only re- 
cently in the Wall Street Journal that 
about 150 American concerns had, with- 
in the last 2 or 3 months, established 
main offices in Switzerland, where they 
receive very good tax benefits. Western 
European countries today are offering 
special inducements to American indus- 
tries to move over there. They get 
much better tax inducements over there 
than they get in this country. 

They can export their products to 
other parts of the world at nowhere 
near the cost of exporting those indus- 
trial products from the United States 
to other parts of the world. We are los- 
ing our industry. We are losing capital. 
There are proposals before Congress now 
which put an incentive on never bring- 
ing that capital back to the United 
States, or the money earned by it. We 
cannot be too careful in this respect. I 
wish we would use our heads. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I am in complete 
agreement with the Senator from Ver- 
mont. However, I wonder if we cannot 
be somewhat tolerant in considering 
possible support for this proposal. The 
Senator from Vermont knows that since 
the end of World War II we have chan- 
neled abroad about $90 billion. We have 
completely disbursed our gold reserves. 
Perhaps all we have left now are these 
soft currencies. If we get rid of those, 
we will have nothing left. 

Mr. AIKEN. If Senators will look at 
the news ticker just outside the door of 
the Chamber, they will find an item on 
the news ticker stating how much the 
sterling countries have increased their 
gold reserves during the last few months. 
I think it was by $30 million or $40 mil- 
lion. I do not believe our gold reserves 
have been increased. Instead, I believe 
they have gone down by several hundred 
million dollars in the last few years. 

I am in favor of helping developing 
countries get developed, but I am not in 
favor of tearing down American indus- 
try. I am not in favor of exporting 
capital to other countries, even if they 
can get a 30-percent income return on 
the investments. 
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I have been in foreign countries where 
there is a great deal of American money 
and where borrowers in those countries 
pay 22-percent interest, and up. The 
proposed legislation, if I am not mis- 
taken, would permit the United States 
to commit this fund, which may run up 
to a billion dollars a year, to IDA, and 
deposit those funds in banks in foreign 
countries, for the most part branches 
of American banks, where it will lie, with 
no interest being paid to this country, 
and then be loaned by these branch 
banks at very high rates of interest. 

This is not even a subsidy. It is a 
handout. This is what this bill is with- 
out the pending amendment. I support 
the bill. I believe it will enable loans 
owned by banks or by the World Bank 
to be transferred, so that they will show 
no losses. I am not particularly against 
that. What I am against in the bill is 
the assumption of the executive branch 
of the Government that they have the 
right to do as they please with $1 bil- 
lion or $114 billion of income from thé 
sale of American farm commodities 
without getting further permission from 
Congress. 

I believe I have spoken long enough. 
I have in my hand a list of the banks 
in various countries where these deposits 
are made. I assume the same banks 
would get these deposits. I will not put 
the list in the Recorp, as I told the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut I might do, un- 
less there is a demand for it, because I 
think that almost any bank that had an 
opportunity to do so would make the 
most of it, and there is no reason why 
we should pick out certain ones to be 
favored in that respect. 

I hope that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Delaware will be 
approved. I am not going to make my 
support of the whole proposal contin- 
gent upon it, but if we want to protect 
the U.S. taxpayers, particularly U.S. 
producers, to a reasonable extent, we 
must have some safeguards in the legis- 
lation. This is a very small safeguard. 
It merely provides that we shall not give 
away this money, but that we can lend it. 
We can lend the money at perhaps 114 
percent interest, but we cannot give the 
money away. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to propound two parliamentary in- 
quiries to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gere in the chair). The Senator will 
state them. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, does the measure 
which is now before the Senate require 
a two-thirds vote for passage, as does 
a treaty? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A ma- 
jority vote is required on the passage. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would any subsequent 
legislation relating to a part of the bill 
which is now sought to be amended re- 
quire a two-thirds vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any leg- 
islation would require only a majority. 
vote for passage. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was referring to a 
two-thirds vote necessary to enact legis- 
lation over a Presidential veto. I would 
rather not have any President given this 
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power in legislation of this type. It 
would take a two-thirds vote of Congress 
to override a Presidential veto. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from New York may yield to me, 
with the understanding that he will not 
lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to inquire whether Senators are 
prepared to vote this evening, or whether 
they have additional statements to make. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall speak for not 
more than 5 or 6 minutes. 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1960 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me, with 
the understanding that he will not lose 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
table H.R. 10128, to strike out everything 
after the enacting clause, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the text of Senate bill 8; 
further, that the Senate ask for a con- 
ference on the bill with the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I know 
from the Senator from Alabama what 
his ideas are with respect to conferees? 

Mr, HILL. My ideas are that the 
Senate will follow the usual procedure, 
by appointing, in this case, Senators who 
are members of the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and that the Sena- 
tor from New York would be one of the 
conferees. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10128) to authorize Federal financial 
assistance to the States to be used for 
constructing school facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HILL. My further request is that 
the bill be amended by striking out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting 
in lieu thereof the text of Senate bill 8, 
which is the bill the Senate has already 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, is as follows: 

SEcTION 1. That this Act may be cited as 
the “School Assistance Act of 1960”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
authorize a two-year program of Federal 
grants to the States to provide assistance in 
the construction of urgently needed public 
elementary and secondary school facilities in 
local communities and for teachers’ salaries. 
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ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN 
SCHOOLS 


Sec. 3. In the administration of this Act, no 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the policy 
determination, personnel, curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, or the administration or 
operation of any school or school system. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, and for the next fiscal year, an 
amount equal to $20 times a number equal 
to the school-age population of the United 
States, as defined in section 5(b) (4), for the 
purpose of making payments to State educa- 
tional agencies to provide assistance in the 
construction of urgently needed public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities in 
local communities and for teachers’ salaries 
under this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The sums appropriated pursuant 
to section 4 shall be allotted among the States 
on the basis of the income per child of school 
age, the school-age population, and effort for 
school purposes of the respective States. 
Subject to the provisions of section 6, such 
allotments shall be made as follows: The 
Commissioner shall allot to each State for 
each fiscal year an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the sums appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 4 for such year as the product 
of— 

(1) the school-age population of the State, 
and 

(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as deter- 
mined under subsection (b)). 


bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

(b) For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The “allotment ratio’’ for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
income per child of school age for the State 
by the income per child of school age for all 
the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands), except that (A) the 
allotment ratio shall in no case be less than 
.25 or more than .75, and (B) the allotment 
ratio for Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands shall be .75. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner as soon as pos- 
sible after the enactment of this Act on the 
basis of the average of the incomes per child 
of school age for the States and for all the 
States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands) for the three most recent 
consecutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. Such promulgation shall be conclu- 
sive for purposes of this Act. 

(3) The term ‘child of school age” means 
a member of the population between the ages 
of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(4) The term “school-age population” 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, and such school-age population 
for the several States shall be determined by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the popu- 
lation between such ages for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce. 

(5) The term “income per child of school 
age” for any State or for all the States means 
the total personal income for the State and 
for all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands), respectively, 
divided by the number of children of school 
age (in the State and in all such States, 
respectively). 

(c) As soon as possible after amounts 
appropriated under section 4 become avail- 
able for payment, the Commissioner shall 
pay to each State, which has complied with 
the provisions of section 7 for the year with 
respect to which such payment is to be made, 
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the amount allotted to it pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, as adjusted by 
the application of the provisions of section 6. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR 
SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 6. (a) The allotment of any State 
under section 5 shall be reduced by the per- 
centage (if any) by which its State schoo] 
effort index for such year is less than the 
national school effort index for such year, 
with the exception that during the first year 
that allotments are made under this Act this 
provision shall not be applicable. The total 
of such reductions shall be reallotted among 
the remaining States by proportionately in- 
creasing their allotments under section 5 for 
such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) The “State school effort index” for any 
State for a fiscal year is the quotient obtained 
by dividing (A) the State’s school expendi- 
tures per public school child by (B) the 
income per child of school age for the State; 
except that the State school effort index shall 
be deemed to be equal to the national school 
effort index in the case of (i) Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and the District of 
Columbia, and (ii) any State for which the 
school expenditures per public school child 
are not less than the school expenditures per 
public school child for all the States; 

(2) The “national school effort index” for 
any fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (A) the school expenditures per 
public school child for all the States (exclu- 
sive of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and the District of Columbia) by (B) the 
income per child of school age for all such 
States. 

(c)(1) The school expenditures per public 
school child for any State for purposes of 
determining its State school effort index for 
any fiscal year means the quotient obtained 
by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the 
State and subdivisions thereof for elementary 
and secondary education made from funds 
derived from State and local sources in the 
State, as determined by the Commissioner on 
the basis of data for the most recent school 
year for which satisfactory data for the 
several States are available to him, by (B) 
the number of children in average daily at- 
tendance in public elementary and secondary 
schools in such State, as determined by the 
Commissioner for such most recent school 
year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public 
school child for all the States for purposes of 
determining the national school effort index 
for any fiscal year means the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the total expenditures 
by all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia) and subdivisions thereof for 
elementary and secondary education made 
from funds derived from State and local 
sources, as determined by the Commissioner 
for the same school year as is used under 
paragraph (1), by (B) the number of chil- 
dren in average daily attendance for such 
year in public elementary and secondary 
schools in all such States, determined as 
provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for 
any State and for all the States shall, for 
purposes of subsection (b), be determined by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the in- 
comes per child of school age for the most 
recent year for which satisfactory data are 
available form the Department of Commerce. 

STATE APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 7. The State education agency of each 
State which desires to receive an allotment 
and payment under this Act shall submit an 
application to the Commissioner which— 

(a) provides assurance that the State edu- 
cation agency shall be the sole agency for 
administering the funds received under this 
Act; 
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(b) sets forth procedures to insure that 
funds will be allocated among school facili- 
ties construction projects within the State 
so that priority is given to local education 

jes which, in the judgment of the State 
education mcy, have the greatest need for 
Spational “school facilities and which are 
Jeast able to finance the cost of needed school 
facilities; 

(c) provides assurance that every appli- 
cant, whose application for funds received 
under this Act for a construction project is 
denied, will be given an opportunity for a 
hearing before the State education agency; 

(d) sets forth procedures for such fiscal 
control as may be necessary to assure proper 
disbursement of funds paid to the State 
under this Act; 

(e) specifies the proportion of its State 
allotment that will be expended for (1) the 
construction of school facilities and (2) for 
teachers’ salaries; and 

(f) certifies that funds the State education 
agency specifies for teachers’ salaries will be 
distributed among the local education agen- 
cies of the State to be expended solely for 
teachers’ salaries in accordance with this Act. 


In the case of any State in which a State 
agency has exclusive responsibility for the 
financing of the construction of school facili- 
ties, the Commissioner may modify or make 
inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions 
of this section with respect to the funds 
specified for school construction to the ex- 
tent he deems such action appropriate in the 
light of the special governmental or school 
organization of such State. 


MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Sec. 8 (a) After the first year that allot- 
ments are made under this Act, a State in 
order to receive its allotment for the follow- 

year must have matched the Federal 
funds the State received under the Act in the 
previous year by having increased its ex- 

tures for elementary and secondary 
education by an amount that is not less than 
the product of (A) the State’s share and (B) 
the expenditures for elementary and second- 
ary education from State and local sources 
in the base school year 1959-60: Provided, 
That the State allotment shall be reduced 
by an amount equal to the sum by which the 
State fails to match the prescribed amount 
set forth in this section. The total of such 
reduction shall be reallotted among the re- 
maining States by proportionately increasing 
their allotments under section 5. 

(b) The “State’s share” for a State shall 
be 5 per centum of the remainder of 1.00 less 
the State’s allotment ratio as computed 
under section 5 except that in no case shall 
the State’s allotment ratio be less than 0.3314 
or more than 0.6624. 

(c) For the purposes of this section ex- 
penditures for elementary and secondary 
education for any year means the total ex- 
Penditures for public elementary and second- 
ary schools by the State and subdivisions 
thereof made from funds derived from State 
and local sources in the State, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of data 
supplied to him by the State education 
agencies. 

(ad) A State shall be considered to have 
matched its Federal funds in any year in 
which its school-age population is less than 
its school-age population in the base school 
year 1959-1960. 

(e) If for any reason a State should fail to 
receive funds under this Act in any given 
year, for the purposes of the matching pro- 
visions contained in subsection (a), the State 
will be considered to have received Federal 
funds under this Act in that year. 

PERIOD FOR USE OF FUNDS AND CERTIFICATION 
BY STATES 

Sec. 9. (a) Upon receipt by the State, funds 

Paid under this Act for any fiscal year shall 
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thereafter be deemed to be State funds to be 
distributed and expended in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act not later than the 
end of the fiscal year following such fiscal 
year for which such funds were distributed. 

(b) The State education agency of each 
State receiving funds under this Act shall, 
prior to the termination of such following 
fiscal year, (1) certify the amount of such 
funds received by such State which have 
been so distributed and expended, and (2) 
pay to the Commissioner any amount of 
such funds which have not been so expended. 

(c) Any funds paid to the Commissioner 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
reallotted and paid to the States under the 
provisions of this Act during the fiscal year 
following that in which such funds were so 
paid to the Commissioner. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 10. (a) The State education agency of 
each State which receives funds under this 
Act shall give adequate assurance to the 
Commissioner that all laborers and mechan- 
ics employed by contractors or subcontractors 
in the performance of work on school con- 
struction financed in whole or in part under 
this Act will be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construction 
in the locality as determined by the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 US.C. 276a— 
276a-5). 

(b) With respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section the 
Secretary of Labor shall act in accordance 
with Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 
1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and section 
2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276c). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the 
(United States) Commissioner of Education. 

(b) The term “State” includes Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) The term “State education agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or, if different, the officer 
or agency primarily responsible for State 
construction or supervision of construction 
of such schools, whichever may be desig- 
nated by the Governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “local education agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of free 
public education in a city, county, township, 
school district, or political,subdivision in a 
State; except that, in any State in which a 
State agency has exclusive responsibility for 
the financing of the construction of school 
facilities, it means such State agency. If a 
separate public authority has responsibility 
for the provision or maintenance of school 
facilities for any local educational agency or 
the financing of the construction thereof, 
such term includes such other authority. 

(e) The term “school facilities’ means 
classrooms and related facilities (including 
furniture, instructional materials other than 
textbooks, equipment, machinery, and utili- 
ties necessary or appropriate for school pur- 
poses) for education which is provided by a 
school district for elementary or secondary 
education, in the applicable State, at public 
expense and under public supervision and 
direction; and interests in land (including 
site, grading, and improvement) on which 
such facilities are constructed. Such term 
does not include athletic stadiums, or struc- 
tures, or facilities intended primarily for 
events, such as athletic exhibitions, contests, 
or games, for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 

(f) The terms “construct”, “constructing”, 
and “construction” include the preparation 
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of drawings and specifications for school 
facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, alter- 
ing, remodeling, improving, or extending 
school facilities; and the inspection and 
supervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

(g) The term “teacher” means any member 
of the instructional staff of a public ele- 
mentary or secondary school as defined by 
the State education agency of each State. 

(h) The term “teachers’ salaries” means 
the monetary compensation paid to teachers 
for services rendered in connection with their 
employment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
on and third reading of the 

The amendment was ordered to be 
=o and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate insist on 
its amendments, request a conference 
with the House of Representatives 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
Chair appoints Mr. Hitt, Mr. Morray, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. Javits, and Mr. 
CasE of New Jersey conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“School Construction Assistance Act of 
1960.” 

Mr. HILL subsequently said: Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] may be added 
as conferees on H.R. 10128. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3074) to provide for the 
participation of the United States in the 
International Development Association. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, ad- 
dressing myself—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on the Williams 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there some indi- 
cation of how long the debate will con- 
tinue? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall speak for about 
5 or 6 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to speak for 
about 2 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then may it be as- 
sumed that by 6 o’clock the Senate can 
vote on the Williams amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ex- 
pect to speak for about 5 or 10 minutes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be a limitation of debate of 10 min- 
utes on each side on the Williams 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
although I am willing to cooperate on 
reaching a vote rapidly I would not want 
to enter into any agreement to limit de- 
bate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
support the opposition to the amend- 
ment. I shall vote against the amend- 
ment for this reason. I think that what 
has been argued here is very under- 
standable. It is easy to accept the idea 
that we shall not make gifts of curren- 
cies. As a matter of fact, there is power 
now to make gifts of currencies under 
Public Law 480, and gifts of foreign cur- 
rencies have been made in very large 
amount. The question really is, Shall 
we require the agency to return to Con- 
gress for new authority in an appropria- 
tion bill in order to do what is sought to 
be done? ‘That is the real question be- 
fore us. I believe it was the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] who 
argued that Congress retains control in 
the sense that we can pass a law by a 
majority vote. The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. ArkEN], whom no one loves 
more dearly and respects more than I, 
says the President could veto such a bill. 
Of course he could. He could veto any 
piece of proposed legislation. But I 
think we have to appreciate that this isa 
bill, not a treaty. 

Why should so agreeable a contribu- 
tion as is offered by the Senator from 
Delaware be rejected? I think it should 
be rejected for this reason: We must 
remember the fundamental purpose of 
the proposed legislation is to supply the 
tremendous demand by the less devel- 
oped areas of the free world, which have 
caused us much trouble in international 
conferences and international negotia- 
tions. The United States was very much 
in the doghouse for a very long time in 
respect to negotiations in the United 
Nations concerning SUNFED—the Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund For Economic 
Development—because we were the “bad 
fellows”; we would not go along with 
that proposition, because we thought it 
was improvidently organized financially. 
The International Development Associa- 
tion is supposed to be a substitute for 
SUNFED. 

We all know that the amount which is 
here provided—a billion dollars—is far 
from adequate. We have the most co- 
gent and most pronounced testimony on 
that score. It is far from being ade- 
quate to do the work which needs to be 
done, because these will be lesser loans 
than the World Bank is willing to make. 

If we expect to do something under 
the terms of the bill, let us do it in the 
way in which it will do us the most good. 
Let us not do it and, at the same time, 
give to it a coloration which will spoil 
the very effect of what we are doing. 

Let us begin to do what is desired, and 
do it with the best of motives, the best of 
intentions, in the most appealing way. 
What is sought to be done is to put a 
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restraint on what we wish to have con- 
sidered as an act of statesmanship on 
the part of the United States, especially 
in view of the fact that ground rules 
have been laid down by the Secretary of 
the Treasury himself, through Mr. Up- 
ton, whose evidence is in the record be- 
fore us, as to how the money will be 
used. 

I have heard with the greatest of in- 
terest—and this is a point I should like 
to leave with Senators—the argument 
that we are creating competition for our- 
selves in other countries, and that the 
burden of competition is bearing in on 
the United States. No one knows that 
better than I. I come from an industrial 
State, where the problem of imports is 
becoming a real and burning issue. I 
have predicted to many Senators, and I 
predict again, that foreign economic 
policy will be one of the big issues of 
the 1960 campaign in the United States, 
and will be one of the big issues for 4 
years, whoever is elected President fol- 
lowing 1960. 

We had better stake out our ground 
now in a very substantial, statesman- 
like way, for this reason: We can not 
close up the world if we expect to keep 
it free. If we expect to have the United 
States participate in big protectionist 
programs, we shall thwart the very ef- 
fort which we are making by the spend- 
ing of billions of dollars militarily and 
economically for peace, if we act in a way 
which will have the effect of damaging 
the national security of the United 
States. 

That does not mean letting down all 
the gates, repealing all the tariffs, and 
saying “Let us have free trade, and take 
our chances.” It does not mean any- 
thing like that at all. It means that 
while we have reasonable hope concern- 
ing the kind of protection we will give 
American industry, while we give it the 
opportunity to secure major increases 
in world trade, including increases in ex- 
ports, we must also do everything we hu- 
manly can to raise the labor standards 
and standards of consumption in other 
countries, especially in the underde- 
veloped areas of the free world. At the 
same time, we ‘Must also do everything 
possible to assure ourselves of a stable, 
continuous supply of basic commodities, 
without which our industrial machine 
would grind to a halt. It should be 
realized that right now the overwhelm- 
ing majority of commodities which we 
are receiving come from the underde- 
veloped countries of the free world. 

Finally, let us remember that we have 
an extremely active competitor. We are 
not alone in dealing with other coun- 
tries of the world. We are dealing with 
the Communist bloc, which is standing 
poised to take advantage of every mis- 
take we make in foreign economic policy. 
Therefore, at one and the same time 
that we try to phase out the problems of 
protective tariffs, quotas, and agricul- 
tural surpluses which lean heavily upon 
foreign trade in the United States, we 
must have a movement underway which 
is materially expanding America’s 
standard of living to other countries, 
and which is providing for their greater 
development. 
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The IDA bill, although it is inade- 
quate, provides an incentive for a move- 
ment forward of a very material kind, 
of a kind which we have needed for a 
long time, in respect to the develop- 
ment of the less developed areas. For 
the first time, we can use soft cur- 
rencies to great advantage. 

Therefore, I think we thwart our own 
objective when we impair the mobility 
with which we can use the soft cur- 
rencies, and also thwart our objectives 
when we include provisions which dis- 
color the character of the statesman- 
like act which we are performing by 
joining IDA. 

It is much harder to vote “nay” on 
the amendment than “yea’’; it is much 
harder to explain. But I repeat what I 
have said many times: That is why we 
were sent here. We were not sent here 
to decide only the easy questions. We 
were not sent here to vote only on the 
easy questions. 

I have the greatest respect for Sena- 
tors who take a point of view opposite to 
my own. However, in view of the urgent 
action which can be performed by this 
kind of fund, and the fact that it will 
stabilize one of the big issues which has 
been made very clamorous upon us, and 
has resulted in very unfavorable rela- 
tions with us among the less developed 
countries, we should not put a string on 
a real statesmanlike act so as to discolor 
and, in a sense, disqualify what we are 
trying to accomplish. 

The second very basic proposition is 
that we will not help ourselves in this 
enormous new issue of foreign economic 
policy, especially as it relates to imports 
into the United States, unless at one and 
the same time we adopt the protective 
mechanisms which may be needed to 
carry our economy through a period of 
adjustment, and when we are stretching 
ourselves to raise the labor standards, 
the standards of living, and the levels of 
investment in the less developed areas of 
the free world. 

For those reasons, I believe we must 
make, not the easy decision or the ap- 
parent decision, but the harder decision; 
and I believe we should leave unimpaired 
the bill as it has been reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from New York 
has pointed out that if the present 
measure is enacted into law and if we de- 
cide later on that these funds are not 
being handled wisely the Congress can, 
by majority vote, change the arrange- 
ment. I believe the Senator from New 
York was slightly in error on that point, 
because under this measure once the 
Government is authorized to enter into 
these agreements and once the money 
has been given to this international 
agency we cannot retract our action. 
I point out that this will not be a do- 
mestic agency; it will be an interna- 
tional agency and will operate under an 
agreement which will have been ratified 
by 50 or 60 countries. Once we shall 
have given this new international agency 
the money—once that is done—I do not 
believe the Congress by majority vote will 
be able to change that agreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gee in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from 
Delaware is always fair and is always 
accurate. In response to the statement 
he has made, let me say that certainly 
we shall commit the funds, once this 
p is undertaken; and once such 
funds have been committed, their use 
cannot be changed by means of a subse- 
quent act of Congress. Furthermore, I 
understand that if we adopt this amend- 
ment whatever funds we have at the 
time when the agreement is made will 
be made available only pursuant to the 
provisions of the amendment. 

I was directing my remarks to the 
statement made by the distinguished 
and beloved Senator from Vermont— 
namely, that we would have committed 
ourselves to the tune of $1 billion or 
$1,500 million of soft currencies, every 
year. 

I do not believe that by means of a 
subsequent act of Congress—albeit sub- 
ject to a Presidential veto—the Congress 
would be able to stop such use of those 
currencies; and when I vote for this pro- 
vision, I shall realize that I am com- 
mitting myself to such use of the soft 
currencies by these agencies, up to the 
time when such further act of Congress 
may be passed and enacted into law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
on that point; however, without the ap- 
proval of this amendment we shall be 
authorizing this agency to use all or any 
part of the foreign currencies which 
have accumulated thus far or until this 
authority would be stopped by means of 
a future act of Congress—all future ac- 
cumulated foreign currencies could be 
given to this new international organi- 
zation. O the funds are given to the 
agency we shall not be able to recall 
them. 

I agree in principle with the proposal 
to create such an international agency 
instead of having our Government pro- 
ceed to operate alone in this field, but 
let us establish it on a sound business 
basis, each country paying into the or- 
ganization its proportionate part. ‘The 
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making of gifts is not a part of the in- 
ternational agreement into which we 
entered. Why give to the agency more 
than our proportionate and agreed part? 
Why be so anxious to get rid of this 
money without getting something to 
show for it. The other countries will 
not respect us for such action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, a schedule of the initial sub- 
scriptions to the proposed International 
Development Association as agreed upon 
by the respective countries. The sched- 
ule shows that it is proposed that the 
United States provide $320,290,000 as its 
part. 

There being no objection, the sched- 
ule was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Schedule A—Initial subscriptions 
(Millions of U.S. dollars)’ 











Part I: 

SN i a aren deag as en aes ates 20.18 
i aN sas iu cmc hoimpiasicbe 5. 04 
PE xin man wetnacomwcwmpekes 22. 70 
NS i i sas areata rasa widescreen 37. 83 
iat te sands cn anccstacinsasiian cit 8. 74 
UN A ich i ccs th het 3. 83 
UNE dy ca cn kw te cm snc inn nc 52. 96 
I iti Sa eka cms 52. 96 
Ti Sal esc i en tian sn cates eeipcetneetisig 18. 16 
i aincra mins aia cwtineniade maine 33. 59 
EOE noon oo omen demas 1.01 
CI abated mites cies dosti wo Skint 27. 74 
EI sai inh sap cin an cats Sng ts gh 6. 72 
tai antag carchdee milena etchant 10. 09 
Union of South Africa........__ 10. 09 
Uniten. Binge. 131.14 
WIGee WWNUEoos5 sees 320. 29 

aia om Satis nn Does 763.07 

Part II: 

I i beta rain tice accident 1.01 
PE ic ponte emee 18. 83 
NUR cs ssa at maces oo cis on bs sas co's ot 1. 06 
I ih is ini Se end eee 18. 83 
Mth ic iecaan epee ee 2.02 
Reet 2 SSeS wees Se eease 3.03 
NN ai aes ies ca pacts aseiain ean Sessa 3. 53 
sor ee eect ance ese 30. 26 
I oe 3.53 
RRO ENON ne a - 20 
OS ide jt Sidecar ste tag dee ania 4.71 
Dominican Republic_..........--- - 40 


1In terms of U.S. dollars of the weight and 
fineness in effect on Jan. 1, 1960. 


RCI isiick ccc prttn i Bin ants . 65 
IE si irccissicsieesegntiuiiintnaiacens an .30 
Si iitinepcccpincn svat ccteipedbniaane . 50 
GRAND is cn cesaenwesizbue debe 2.36 
ie be dis ctsin enna snes eaceomscdaenipaentaa 2. 52 
Cosas ts ee .40 
et ais SS cic erigtinnicnccen eines . 76 
BRNO oa so 5 eer cs ack -30 
SO saad heii cg sin ns acini sine -10 
DU iach ehis ive seer schon taal 40.35 
Fp as Sh EE 11.10 
Besant pte thin ces oom cine ce 4. 54 
Es in sen ahi pail sai ons ew etnias sip hack 76 
TrORO, iu cay aki ow hath Stas Sangses 3.03 
I os cee ats See ees 1. 68 
JG Se eee 30 
TRGRO Rs 5.6 oicwice ac pleenidiiteiad 1, 26 
LGM ks ie Dithininian Stebel 45 
EdDfOn 2 att A Seratwccrceleiies 1.01 
i aiticitanie sguieerects atest ete cremmabenan 2. 52 
ins: ccncntinsittnuan-acnadiaianadeieminn ie 8. 74 
SE a eee ee 3.53 
NIMSPRGUR. ope eo ree .30 
Pane eee 10. 09 
PORRUIR iio icisicimienninitncannes - 02 
Se ee ee ee . 30 
PO ota So eee 1.77 
FN oooh scenes nes sae aaa 5. 04 
Saudi Ares cc ccscidcccionenele 3.70 
Gyein- i... nsccc nineteen 10. 09 
Soa... eee 1.01 
Theatiewtls. xc s30 5s ssaccuen 3.03 
"TUNA Sis Ss costes os 1.51 
TW Sse ede 5. 80 
United Arab Republic.__.__------- 6.03 
UNURU see caicticted cicadkomine 1.06 
VeRO orice 7.06 
FN oe as ens ssi cheats ee eel 1.51 
WUGMEIIVEES 26d). wcccndateeiteoe 4. 04 

IE id sctpigs taitnialetsntniecs tar aceeaee 236. 93 

Totes. SL EOS 1, 000. 00 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD a tabulation of U.S. Government 
securities held by foreign countries and 
by investors in those countries as well 
as the amounts held by international 
institutions, as of November 30, 1959. 

This report was obtained from the 
Treasury Department, and based upon 
their survey the average maturity of 
these bonds is about 6 months and the 
average rate of interest, about 4%4 per- 
cent. The report is broken down by 
country holdings. 

There being no objection, the tabu- 
lation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. Government securities held by foreign investors and international institutions Nov. 30, 1959 


Bills and certifi- 
cates of indebt- 
edness 


Held by 
foreign 


and 
banks | Held by | bonds? 


and all other 
official |foreigners 
institu- 





tions ! 
Foreign countries: 
eae) $1, 218 $6 
y, ederal Re- 

ee 1, 200 5 
REET 89 
United Kingdom.._-...-__- 219 112 

J ee en sistent = 3 
Switzerland..__..__.....__. 174 9 22 
etherlands_............... 237 13 

ae 117 (3) 
| TSS 158 1 
“Peper 9 2 
et ee 82 | 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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[Dollars in millions] 


Memo- | 
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Percent- 


age of 
All U.S. | bills and 
certifi- 
ment se- | cates held 
curities | by foreign 


banks 
and 
official 
institu- 
tions 
Foreign contries—continued 
® $1, 224 99.5 thine raccae! 
Jy er 
$16 1, 221 99.6 I fas os baitisonnes 
444 1,022 84.6 Pi ns acavigsucinsinidoiais 
324 655 66.2 WF 2a consecrate 
35 606 99.3 I a cea cteas ints cmaeiiitie 
2 527 99.9 SI at cnneeressi cb creinnnt 
89 286 88.7 TE. nnd cancchacdas 
278 94.8 Czechoslovakia__....... 
101 218 99.9 TE si nvexinaea i oeeencacitm 
(3) | 159 99.4 Pica sks ccu sees 
141 | 152 84.9 i! ER rican cicitincecuambocipaniad 
64 | 147 98. 4 || SOE 


Memo- 











Bills and certifi- 
cates of indebt- randum: 
edness Percent- 
Bais al age of 
All U.S. | bills and 
Held by Notes | Govern-| certifi- 
foreign and ment se- {cates held 
banks | Held by | bonds? | curities {by foreign 
and all other banks 
official |foreigners and 
institu- official 
tions ! institu- 
tions 
se Ses $7 $96 100.0 
‘ate 95 (% 1 96 99.9 
aout 9 $1 82 92 87.7 
ane 69 @) (3) 69 99.9 
wade i ne 1 66 100.0 
aoe OA te. x cndbsdeacth 1 65 100.0 
Sa TE Eiccncecdeornee 1 55 100.0 
oe 12 1 7 20 94.4 
a che cea meres Sotiris ® ® Sscccaowed 
anal phiahs clad @) 1 2 idiniioay 
smjpdban nutes ® ae 
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U.S. Government securities held by foreign investors and international institutions Nov. 30, 1959—Continued 





































[Dollars in millions] 
Bills and certifi- Memo- Bills and certifi- Memo- 
cates of indebt- randum: cates of indebt- randum: 
edness Percent- edness Percent- 
ripnigntlieenitigtataibipiiccie age of age of 
All U.S. | bills and All U.S. | bills and 
Held by Notes | Govern-| certifi- Notes | Govern-| certifi- 
foreign and ment se- | cates held and ment se- |cates held 
banks | Held by | bonds? | curities | by foreign Held by | bonds? | curities [by foreign 
and all other banks and all other banks 
official |foreigners and official |fereigners. and 
institu- official institu- official 
tions ! institu- institu- 
tions tions 
Foreign countries—continued 
a liteniticsiaenttie $1 100.0 
ac nan oesieen 40 100.0 
UT in ntdnahsdbeiiaiaa-aiek-all wigthdie-heueslieiiameinningie 31 100.0 
NS oS So cenee 23 99.3 
IS Sn hd cietcpseen edie htenncereees () 9.8 
SN ctibe Rinelteinscintienade ditions @) 2 $1 3.1 2 100.0 
toc hl onctiets tn Rtoadsignel (3) 8 Oa) Ek cneeieies pt 1 100.0 
i rene Pinta () (3) 3) (3) 89.8 Union of South Africa ...... 13 100.0 
Dominican Republic. --.--.-|.-..------ @) (3) a eed Other Europe ¢_-...-.--.--- 456 98.9 
GOIN R s ben scwcmmnccna $4 @) @) 4 95.0 Other Latin A ae ee 22 98.0 
NE il 12 3 26 46.8 a 188 99.9 
NN fee Rien accuses anee @) 5 3 8 4 DONE * cccaakbeccens. 14 95.4 
oc a ee 8 Saab aasenabiod ioeipeatoniodpig ms 1 1 ae _ __— 
ee eee DS Piieahcsenn @) 1 100.0 Total, foreign countries... 6, 140 7, 903 95.5 
a ec @) 4 @) 4 .1 || International institutions-_--_-.-.- 5 3,016 () S, 008 45 es 
I sai incetatetealioal () 2 2 4 2.5 |__| ——— 
ne 1 Rims Grand total.......-------- 9, 155 291 | 2, 118 | AE Roe: 
1 Includes central banks and commercial banks (both private and Government 5 Includes $2,055,250,000 of special notes issued to the International Monetary Fund 
owned). which are nonnegotiable, bear no interest and are payable on demand. 
2 7 
3 ned can enn er Norte.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
eas = Tn tga to the Treasury. “Other Europe” includes Bank for International Source: Treasury Department. 
emen 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 654,647.57 as having been loaned to these when borrowing back this same money, 
President, I next ask unanimous consent countries at 24% percent interest rates I place this information in the Recorp 
to have printed at this point in the Rec- and upon which we have collected a total in order that we may get a clearer pic- 
orp a tabulation of the status of 2% per- of $50,441,225.99 on the principal. This ture of our lending activities. 
cent loans to the various countries still leaves about $114 billion which they There being no objection, the tabula- 
through mutual security agencies from owe us and upon which we are collecting tion was ordered to be printed in the 
the time of their inception to June 30, 2% percent. We are paying many of Recorp,as follows: 

1959. The tabulation sets forth $1,495,- these same countries 414 percent interest 


Mutual security agencies—Status of country loans from inception to June 30, 1959 
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i} Country Public | Date of loan | Initial amorti- Loan No. Repayable | Interest | Loan disburse- | Interest collec- | Repayment 
i Law— agreement zation due date in— ments tions of principal 
i er ee en ees ee ee ee ee 
| Percent 
i SS 329 | Jan. 8,1953 | Jan. 15,1959 | TCA No. 2.....-.....-. dollars____- 2% $1, 433,933.19 | 1 $161, 172.7 (1) 
a aie eg ee a hs. cteoak 1, 433, 933. 19 |_..------------- $0 
IN i a ctecnithieneal 472 | Nov. 2,1948 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 32-1__-.-_..... dollars... 214 “47, 900, 000.00] 8, 269, 669. 18. 2, 795, 000. 00 
472 | Nov. 7, 1948 |....- rere yh SS ee et a 214 3, 000, 000. 00 517, 849. 68 177, 125.00 
472 | June 29,1950 | Dec. 31,1952 | ECAX 32-3_......._--]_-. Me 214 1, 606, 607. 50 217, 895. 04 777, 875.00 
Neen ee nnn ea Ione naltccfosceenesee 52, 506,607.50 |...........-.--- 8, 750, 000. 00 
RE oi, etnias censilike 72 | Oct. 27,1948 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 36-1 and 2____- dollars_.... 214} 31,000,000.00| 5, 388, 264. 36 | 930, 000.00 
165 | June 10,1952 | June 30,1960 | MSAX 36-3_._.._.-___]__- en... 214 2, 300, 000. 00 172, 342. 47 |.--.-.-------- 
a I ia nk bak ma Datei as rote coe cabo hese isco on esbleh ei tani banning i 33, 300, 000. 00 SL 2 beens 980, 000. 00 
IU csicratiniciek amtecamucnnanamaes 472 | Oct. 27,1948 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 38-1 and 2____- dollars... 214 172, 000, 000.00 | 29, 837, 602. 74 7, 000, 000. 00 
73:1 Nov; 7;2000 1.....4e.....-..4 BOAZ 30-8..........1..2 Dicanaas 214 10, 400, 000. 00 1, 804, 144. 91 422, 968. 00 
165 | Apr. 18,1953 | June 30,1960 | ECAX 38-4_.._._-.__- see: 214 43, 200, 000. 00 3, 237, 041. 09 |-...---------- 
a i sinensis na destinnsaledapesaiietwas poe okie __ 225, 600, 000. I end 7, 422, 968. 00 
itis beeen 165 | May 7,1952 | June 30,1960 | MSAX 09-1..........- | dollars... | 21g! 16,900, 000.00 | 1, 266, 342. 46 |-...---------- 
Naa a ST ies OM _ 16 900,000.00 |---| 0 
BR ai iciesccedie te clinhts nalecaingasietiae 472 | Nov. 14,1950 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 43-1 and 2____. dollars _ _ - 214 2, 300, 000. 00 391, 739. 96 287, 497. 00 
472 | July 14,1950 |_....do__.....] ECAX 43-3_____._._._]__- OD Sccnc 24 2, 000, 000. 00 340, 568. 50 252, 000. 00 
165 | June 24,1952 |.....do__-_.-- MSAX 43-4._.........]..- GB Sve 216 1, 000, 000. 00 74,001. G1 1. .nccccee 
ee Se ae ic ak in eae RES Bt 300, 000. 00 sie date nl 539, 497. 00 
Ae dec 48 | June 15,1951 | June 30,1957 | ECAX 86-1___....__-- dollars... 214 189, 656, 420.78 | § 28, 321, 270.05 | § 3, 417, 363. B 
eg ae NS j 
At ahaa ee ic ia reer ee ees eee en as A ood 189, 656, 420.78 |___. _.-.-.| 8,417,363. 28 i 
a ea ee meebo 472 | Nov. 22,1949 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 87-1 and 2..__. dollars... 24, 17,2 200, 000.00 | 2, 885, 523.97 | 3, 325,000. 00 
Ti ccssinahhaeeciieneichantetvieiiiins Aicissnbiaine a meee aN la BR Ce ee 0 17, 200, 000. 00 00 | i cae pea! 8, 325, 000. 00 
a eat he 472 | Nov. 2,1949 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 44-1 and 2.____ dollars.__- 214 86, 300, 000.00 | 15, 044,625.18 | 1,826,979. 12 
72 | June 30, 1950 |__--- © ended OR ws WO onsen do... 214 41, 900, 000. 00 7, 304, 398. 98 889, 000. 00 
a nk a a a ee A a eB Ok 128, 200, 000. TD Eicncnnencsminenceenl 2, 715, 979. 12 


=——— |] I ——— } 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Mutual security agencies—Status of country loans from inception to June 30, 1959—-Continued 
Country Public | Date of loan | Initial amorti- Loan No. Repayable | Interest | Loan disburse- | Interest collec- | Repayment 
Law— agreement jzation due date in— ments tions of principal 
Percent 
Ci ethamccvtd 472 | Mar. 7,1949 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 45-1 and 2.___. dollars... 214] — $67,000, 000. 00 | $11, 567, 561.65 | $4, 200, 000. 00 
= 472 | Sept. 13,1950 |_____ eS BOAX 64........_|... mn: 2141 ~ 6,000,000.00 | 1,035,942. 86 | | 375, 004. 00 
165 | June 27,1952 | June 30,1960 | MSAX 45-4.........--|--- do......- 244). 22,600,000.00 | 1,693, 452.05 |._----. 
NTE ne er ee ig ee Eee 95, 600, 000.00 |.-.-..---------- 4, 575, 004. 00 
TRAD i sin casennse~<0140~< 472 | Feb. 1,1949 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 47-1 and 2...__| dollars. - 214] 129, 500,000.00 | 22, 488, 619. 19 | 5,800, 000. 00 
, 472 | Feb. 16,1950 | June 30,1960 | ECAX 47-3.....-.._-|-.- yee 2141 4,000, 000. 00 694, 646.58 | 178, 570. 00 
165 | Apr. 10,1952 |-___- ae... MBAX 47-4...........|..-do....._- 2141 16, 000, 000. 1, 198, 904. 11 |.---- ze. 
wie... ae oe <encioecanonsus oemelsadpedeastiseatiliensqsnaneseigttbine » sll imsponicie«-osmmdl ~xqttiicey danas Minnie iain 
TR id wl tice wen ans anle 472 | Oct. 29,1948 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 48-1__._.______ dollars. __- 2141 35, 000,000.00}  5,961,001.71 | 4,375, 000. 00 
165 | May 23,1952 | June 30,1960 | MSAX 48-2._.__.__.-.|_..do....--- 2151 2, 400, 000. 00 170, 908; C8 Beit. 
165 | June 25,1952 | June 30,1955 | MSAX 48-3.___- ee a 2151 1, 800, 000. 00 251, 815.06 | 810, 000. 00 
en cennee lial cet steele tcc Lanse se ay | 39, 200, 000, 00 | .....-.---.----- 5, 185, 000. 00 
Rei ALN, oct ok 329 | Sept. 11, 1952 | Sept. 15,1967 | TCA No. 1 dollars. __- “i ~~ 15,000, 000.00 |  1,687,500.00} © 
Sel SIS la ane Se oe aa --| | 15, 000, 000. 00 |... ...4---- 
Rs nti bene cd 472 | May 15,1950 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 50-1 dollars_.._| 215} 27, 500,000.00 | 4,720, 751.13 | 2, 485, $73. 54 
472 | Dec. 28,1951 |... .do.....-..| ECAX 50-3 schnaetlilaees | 2',| 8, 551,000.00 | 1,364, 327.62 | "772, 971. 05 
eT ate Breda 2 Teta eba MEE Ln talc Mita liss... te) a. cts | 36, 051, 000.00 |... 3, 258, 844. 59 
Ce og is 472 | Dec. 29,1949 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 53-1 dollars 214 ~ 20, 400, 000.00 | 3, 474, 225.00 | 2, 555, 000, 00 
| er ee ae - 
di cenaed aud : seated. his ity iliieneithed | 20, 400, 000. 00 |......-.-.--.--- 2, 555, 000. 00 
alter ...cs---------- 472 | Nov. 1,1948 | June 30,1966 | ECAX 77-1....___._.- dollars. 214| 30, 000, 000. 00 |) oe ea ae 
. 472 | Mar. 23,1949 |____- icsdsztas ECAX 77-2_....-....-|-..d0....- 215} 8, 000, 000. 00 |f ’ 3+ 326, 301. 37 
472 | Oct. 22, 1050.1.. ...do........| ECAX 77-8._._.--_---|_--do.._ 213] 35, 806, 686.10 | 7 3, 134, 134. 57 (?) 
165 | May 19,1952 |____do.. M6AX 77-4..._.___...|...do.- 2141 11, 200, 000. 00 (*) ) 
Total. .....--- | sa eetacie ted 85, 006, 686.10 |...........-.... 0 
United Kingdom...............--- 472 | Mar. 29,1950 | June 30,1956 | ECAX 87-1and 2.___.| dollars... 244) 322, 700,000.00 | 56, 301,176.13 | 6, 454, 000. 00 
472 | Sept. 20,1950 |... _.do._..___- Al OO... 2.2 ahennas do... 234} 14, 200,000.00 | 2, 477, 461. 13 * 000. 00 
165 | Mar. 29,1952 | June 30,1960 | ECAX 57-4._..______- ieee 214} 47, 900,000.00 | 3,589, 219.18 |... 
| ra 
i Jrnanananne|ennenne-n-nnees en |. dsaatepipl | 384, 800, 000. 00 |.....----------- 6, 738, 000. 00 
Grand total, 2%4-percent | i oh. Laat mS 
aetna — Ss alla wavaefesenne nes | wsnki2p-daee tata emeameel |---------- 1, 495, 654, 647. 57 | 230, 382, 257. 81 | 50, 441, 225. 99 








1 Deferment of principal and interest payments in process of negotiation as of 


June 30, 1959. 


§ Principal installments and interest payments from Dec. 31, 1958, through June 30. 
1967, have been deferred and follow the original terminal instaliment due date. 


7 Principal installments and interest payments from June 30, 1956, through 


Dee. 31, 1966, have been deferred and follow the original terminal installment due date, 


6 Principal installments and interest payments from Sept. 15, 1958, through Mar. 15. 
1967, have been deferred and follow the original terminal installment due date. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I repeat, if the amendment I 
have submitted here today is approved 
it will not in any way restrict the au- 
thority of the United States to provide 
its initial subscription to the new or- 
ganization. All that the adoption of 
this amendment would do is to make 
sure that the $114 billion in foreign cur- 
rencies which we now own cannot be 
given away to some international agency. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a, the Senator from Delaware yield to 
me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Delaware has said several times 
that these funds will be disposed of by 
gift. However, I desire to point out that 
they will not necessarily be disposed of 
by gift. The funds will be used by 
means of arrangements made between 
the United States and the countries 
whose currencies are involved and the 
International Development Association. 
Under those circumstances, and follow- 
ing all the debate we have had in regard 
to this matter, this afternoon, I imagine 
that very few grants or gifts, as such, 
will be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Con- 
ceivably there would be no gifts, but on 
the other hand conceivably the entire 
fund would be disposed of by means of 
gifts. If this amendment is rejected no 
Provision of the bill would prevent all 


or any part of the funds from being dis- 
posed of by gift. It would be decided 
solely at the discretion of some executive 
downtown as to whether or not to make 
gifts. 

On the other hand, if the Congress 
does not wish this $1 billion or $14 bil- 
lion to be given away, Congress should 
enact this amendment here today. If we 
do not wish these funds to be given away 
we should spell out in this measure that 
these funds cannot be given away. That 
is the only way it can be stopped. 

It is necessary that we adopt this 
amendment. During the committee 
hearing the testimony submitted showed 
very clearly in my opinion—and, I be- 
lieve, in the opinion of other Members 
of the Senate—that the officials do in- 
tend to give away some of these funds. 
Otherwise, why do they seek the au- 
thority? 

We have many agencies which can 
make loans of these funds under existing 
law. The Export-Import Bank is lending 
some of the soft currencies which are 
being accumulated under the operations 
of Public Law 480. However, we are 
charging exorbitant rates of interest— 
for instance, 10 percent to Mexico, 12 
percent to China, and 15 or 20 percent to 
Brazil—as the Senator from Vermont 
has pointed out. Certainly such rates of 
interest are exorbitant. Why should our 
American lending agencies charge our 


Footnotes 2, 3, and 4 appear on later chart listing other loans. 


friends, these countries which are our 
best allies, 10 or 12 percent or sometimes 
15 or 20 percent interest? Such interest 
charges are entirely exorbitant. They do 
not generate friendly relations with 
those countries. 

Then these agencies say to Congress 
that they cannot get rid of all these for- 
eign currencies at such exorbitant rates 
of interest and therefore they now wish 
to have congressional authority to give 
the funds to a new international agency, 
which then will be able to lend the money 
to these countries at more reasonabie 
interest rates. But such a procedure 
would only show up our Government as 
a shylock. Why do we not reduce our 
interest rates to a reasonable basis? 

I say we should impose a limitation on 
the interest rates which may be charged 
by our lending agencies to these foreign 
countries. I believe it is indefensible for 
the Export-Import Bank to charge Mex- 
ico 10 percent for loans of soft currency 
and to charge other countries even 
higher rates. 

We say we wish to help those coun- 
tries which are our friends, and the Con- 
gress repeatedly votes for the enactment 
of foreign aid bills under which dollars 
are given outright to these countries. 
However, through these exorbitant in- 
terest rates we are losing all the friend- 
ship which we possibly could generate 
under our gifts. 
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If we instruct our lending agencies, 
which now are operating in this field, 
to make the loans at reasonable rates 
of interest, I think we shall be able to 
use efficiently these foreign currencies, 
and at the same time we shall create a 
great deal of good will for the United 
States. Under no circumstances should 
the rate of interest our agencies charge 
these countries exceed 6 percent. While 
we engage in such a program why should 
we not generate some good will for our 
country? 

If a bank charges an exorbitant rate 
of interest in connection with a loan it 
makes, the man to whom the loan is 
made may feel that he has no alterna- 
tive but to pay the exorbitant rate of 
interest, but certainly he never will have 
any respect for the bank or any friend- 
ship for the lender. 

Furthermore, we claim to be a great 
country which believes in the free-en- 
terprise system, but we are lending 
money at 4 percent to the government 
of one of the countries of South Amer- 
ica while at the same time we are charg- 
ing private enterprise in that country 12 
percent. In short, by such means it 
would seem that we are trying very hard 
to destroy the private-enterprise system. 
We know that private enterprise cannot 
pay 12 percent interest on the loans it 
obtains and still be able to compete with 
a Government agency which is able to 
obtain its funds at 4 percent. Yet our 
Government is now engaged in making 
such loans, both at the 4-percent rate 
as charged to those governments, and at 
the 12-percent rate, which our agencies 
charge to private enterprise in those 
countries. 

Certainly it is time for us to overhaul 
some of the operations of these agencies 
of ours. 

I have inserted in the Recorp here to- 
day reports showing that in foreign 
countries we have about $1,500 million 
of dollar loans upon which we are col- 
lecting 2% percent rate of interest. We 
have been paid back on those loans ap- 
proximately $50 million of the principal, 
but those countries still have approxi- 
mately $1,500 million of our hard dol- 
lars at a 24% percent rate of interest. 

At the same time, foreign coun- 
tries—in many instances the same coun- 
tries—hold approximately $8 billion of 
U.S. Government obligations, on which 
our Government is paying 4% percent 
interest. In short, our Government is 
borrowing back in many instances from 
the same countries these funds on which 
they are paying 24 percent interest, and 
our Government is paying 4% percent 
interest. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not wish to engage 
the Senator any further in debate on 
this question. We have both given our 
views, as have other Senators. I could 
not agree more with the Senator about 
getting other countries to pitch into 
foreign aid activities. My own activi- 


ties in the NATO Parliamentarians and 
Mr. Douglas Dillon’s activities in respect 
to European countries are evidence of 
that interest; and the new organization 
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now contemplated will result in a 
monumental effort toward that end. 
However, nothing we are doing here 
blinds me, or the Senator from Dela- 
ware, or anyone else, to the need for it. 

Although the Senator from Delaware 
differs with me on the merits of this 
proposal, I think he will agree with me 
that the sum total of what we are plan- 
ning to do in IDA is to get more help 
from the industrialized European na- 
tions which have made a remarkable 
recovery. Even with all these efforts, I 
am sure it will be recognized that we 
shall have a narrow squeak in trying to 
meet the problems of the world in re- 
spect to the less developed ccuntries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator. I think he was here 
when I said we are not in disagreement 
on the proposal. If we can adopt this 
amendment which would strike from the 
bill the authority to make gifts I will 
vote for it. 

I believe in the principle of an inter- 
national lending agency. But, as one 
example, we have accumulated as a re- 
sult of our foreign aid program a sub- 
stantial block of Israeli pounds. Those 
pounds can be used only for lending in 
Israel. Through the Export-Import 
Bank, we are charging 7% percent for 
loans there, We are told now, in effect, 
we cannot get rid of all this money by 
lending it through our domestic Ameri- 
can agencies at 742 percent, but they 
want us to give to an international lend- 
ing agency the rest of the Israeli pounds 
so they can be loaned at 1, 2, 3, or 4 
percent. 

In Mexico it is worse. Money is loaned 
there at 10 percent. In Nationalist 
China, for whom we express great sym- 
pathy, we are charging 12 percent. A 
loan was negotiated on October 1, 1959, 
for which 12-percent interest is charged 
Nationalist China. Is that being a 
friend of Nationalist China? Is the 
Senator a friend of mine if he charges 
me 12 percent solely because I badly 
need a loan? Certainly not. We have 
an overabundance of Nationalist Chinese 
dollars, and we would lose nothing if we 
granted loans of those dollars at 1 per- 
cent. Why do we not generate some 
goodwill for America by doing that in- 
stead of taking all our assets and giving 
them to an international agency. It 
would be much more sensible to gener- 
ate good will this way than to keep try- 
ing to buy it with cash. 

I think this amendment should be 
adopted. Not a single Senator who has 
spoken in support of the committee bill 
has said he recommends gifts of this 
money. If Senators are not for giving 
away this money, they should be in fa- 
vor of adopting the amendment, which 
provides that the money cannot be 
transferred as gifts. Let there be no 
misunderstanding—it was made very 
clear when the agencies solicited the 
authorization that if Congress gives 
them the authority they are going to use 
these foreign currencies to make gifts 
to this agency. In the interest of good 
sound business practice the amendment 
should be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
questjon is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Delaware. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAveEz], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHurcH], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HarTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypeEn], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lusk], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Smaruers], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MuskIE], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SyMincTon] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] is absent because of illness, 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrey], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHuy], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.tpH], the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. SmaTuHers], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sym1nc- 
TON] would each vote “‘nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], and the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BrincEs], and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOoLpD- 
WATER] would each vote ‘“‘yea.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Aiken Eastland Mundt 
Beall Ellender Prouty 
Bible Ervin Proxmire 
Brunsdale Fong Robertson 
Bush Frear Russell 
Butler Gruening Schoeppel 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Smith 
Cannon Johnston, S.C. Stennis 
Capehart Jordan Talmadge 
Case,S.Dak. Keating Thurmond 
Cotton Lausche Williams, Del. 
Curtis McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Dworshak Morse Young, Ohio 








NAYS—33 
Gore Long, La. 
ee Hart McGee 
Carlson Hickenlooper McNamara 
Carroll Hill Mansfield 
Case, N.J Holland Martin 
Clark Jackson Monréney 
Javits ws mines 
n Johnson, Tex. altonstall 
aaa Kefauver Scott 
Engle Kuchel Williams, N.J 
Fulbright Long, Hawaii Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—28 
erson Hayden Muskie 
es Hennings O’Mahoney 
Bridges Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy Randolph 
Chavez Kerr Smathers 
Church Lusk Sparkman 
Dodd McCarthy Symington 
Goldwater Magnuson Wiley 
Green Moss 
Hartke Murray 
So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware was agreed to. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Vermont to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 


Delaware to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? [Putting the 
question. ] 

The bill (S. 3074) was passed. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate re- 
consider the vote by which the bill (S. 
3074) was passed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1960—ORDER 
VITIATING UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, earlier today the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] asked to be 
notified some time in advance before the 
School bill—H.R. 10128—was sent to con- 
ference, if that were the action which 
was anticipated. Later in the day there 
were conferences with the minority lead- 
er and with the distinguished chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Hitt] and we 
reached an agreement as to the course of 
action to be followed. I was requested 
by the Senator from Georgia to notify 

before any action was taken in the 

te. Also request was made of one 
of the staff aids to that effect. He was 
hot notified, and the measure went to 
conference without his knowledge. 
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I am entirely to blame in the matter 
and assume full responsibility for it. I 
ask unanimous consent that the unani- 
mous-consent request that was pre- 
viously approved be vitiated, and that 
the school construction assistance bill be 
restored to the status that prevailed be- 
fore the request was made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there is a bit of confusion on the 
part of some of us as to the status of 
the so-called aid-to-education bill. As I 
understood, the distinguished majority 
leader asked to vitiate the action which 
was taken with reference to the bill to 
authorize Federal financial assistance to 
the States to be used for constructing 
school facilities. 

I further understood that two actions 
had been taken with respect to the 
House bill: one, to strike out the text of 
the House bill and to substitute the text 
of the bill which was previously passed 
by the Senate; second, to send the bill 
to conference. Did the request by the 
distinguished majority leader merely re- 
call the bill from conference, or did it 
vacate the action whereby the original 
text of the House bill was stricken and 
the language of the Senate bill substi- 
tuted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I intended 
that the Senate vitiate all the action that 
was taken by my previous unanimous- 
consent request, which was to substitute 
the Senate bill, send the bill to confer- 
ence, and appoint conferees, for the rea- 
son that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] had made abundantly clear to 
me that he wanted to be present and that 
he wanted advance notice of proposed 
action. 

I later conferred with the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Hitt] and the 
minority leader, and in the course of 
those conferences the request of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia slipped my mind until 
after the action was taken, and just be- 
fore the Senator from Georgia entered 
the Senate I conferred with the chair- 
man of the committee. After the Sena- 
tor from Georgia came into the Senate 
I explained to him what happened and 
said that if he still desired that notice 
I would see that his request was honored, 
because obviously consent would not 
have been given had I complied with his 
request, as I had intended to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, what is the status of the House 
bill now? Is it at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House bill is now lying on the desk. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is not 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
not been referred. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would 
be eligible for such referral? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When 
the bill is before the Senate, such motion 
will be in order. 


It has 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Texas tell us whether he will give notice 
as to when he intends to have this mat- 
ter called up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
definite plans. I will confer with the 
leadership and others and make an an- 
nouncement to that effect. 

Mr. HOLLAND subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I understand that the request 
made by the senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RussELL] relative to the education 
bill still stands and will be recognized be- 
fore the bill is called up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. The 
bill was returned to its original status. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understood that that 
was the case, but I did not know whether 
the request was still lodged with the 
leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 690) to provide for the in- 
creased use of agricultural products for 
industrial purposes, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
CooLrey, Mr. Poace, Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. 
Hoeven, and Mr. Drxon were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 





ALLEGED BLOCKING OF MINIMUM 
WAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
regrettable that an election year will fre- 
quently lead to the appearance of irre- 
sponsible stories which have no founda- 
tion in fact. Partisan fervor has the un- 
fortunate aspect of seeking to tear down 
confidence in our institutions. 

I want to refer specifically to a story 
that was printed today in the Washing- 
ton Daily News under the byline of Mr. 
John Herling, an able reporter. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Recorp so it can speak for 
itself. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Is LYNDON SITTING ON LABOR BILL? 
(By John Herling) 

Key labor leaders are firmly convinced that 
Majority Leader Lynpon JoHNsoON is sitting 
on the $1.25 minimum wage bill and they 
want him to get off it. 

For weeks now, the Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee, headed by JoHN F. KENNEDY, has 
been ready to present the Senate with a bill 
to raise the minimum rate from $1 an hour 
and enlarge coverage to bring in millions of 
workers. Through a series of maneuvers, this 
has been blocked. Senator JoHNsSoN, the 
man in charge, denies he is responsible for 
the slowdown. 

Nevertheless, suspicions have arisen in la- 
bor circles that Senator JoHNSON does not 
have his heart or head in such legislation be- 
cause much of his southern constituency 
opposes a more liberal minimum wage law. 
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Second, some charge that Senator JOHN- 
son—now stalking Senator KENNEDy for the 
Democratic presidential nomination—does 
not fancy having a politically useful mini- 
mum wage bill emerge from this Congress 
with the Kennepy rather than the LBJ 
brand on it. 

Last January, Senator JOHNSON made it 
plain that a minimum wage bill should 
come—and predicted it would come—from 
the House rather than the Senate. Labor 
people regarded this as an adroit means of 
bringing out an unsatisfactory bill. Union 
Officials believe the House Labor Committee, 
headed by conservative GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Democrat of North Carolina, and the House 
Rules Committee could boobytrap a Dill 
and reduce its terms. 

Whether the JoHNSON strategy operating 
on this bill is powered by personal and po- 
litical or parliamentary motives, the fact re- 
mains that the Senate has been prevented 
from consideration of the Kennedy mini- 
mum wage bill. 

For several weeks now, the full Senate 
Labor Committee has been prepared to ap- 
prove the bill and send it on to the Senate. 
But, its intentions have been frustrated in 
this way: 

On Tuesday, May 24, at 10 a.m., the Senate 
Labor Committee, headed by LisTeR HILu, 
Democrat of Alabama, was all set to act on 
the bill presented by its subcommittee chair- 
man, Senator KENNEDY. Since the Senate 
usually meets at noon, the committee could 
have met without conflicting witn a Senate 
session. Instead of a noon session, however, 
the Senate leadership ordered the Senate in 
session at 10 a.m. This meant that the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee and the Senate would 
have met concurrently—which is not per- 
missible for a committee unless the Senate 
gives unanimous consent. Objections came 
from Minority Leader EvERETT DIRKSEN, Re- 
publican of Illinois. 

The JOHNSON spokesmen insist that the 
Tuesday morning session of the Senate was 
called at Senator KENNEDY’s request in order 
to permit him to be present to vote to over- 
ride President Eisenhower’s veto of the de- 
pressed areas bill. Senator KENNEDY had to 
leave town that afternoon. 

For a while this explanation was accepted 
as plausible by several union spokesmen and 
skeptical Senators. But on Thursday, May 
26, the majority leadership again called a 
10 a.m. session of the Senate—and by coinci- 
dence this was also the time set for the 
Senate Labor Committee to take up the 
Kennedy minimum wage bill. Promptly 
Senator GoLDwaTEeR and other Republicans 
announced they would object to a Senate 
Labor Committee meeting concurrently with 
the Senate. That killed the Labor Com- 
mittee meeting. 

Why did the majority leadership call such 
an early session? Senator JOHNSON told me 
it was not he, but Senator Mike MANSFIELD, 
assistant Democratic majority leader, who 
called the early session on Thursday. There- 
fore, Senator JOHNSON was this time not in 
charge. 

Senator JOHNSON’s spokesmen have as- 
sured me that any implication that he was 
holding off the minimum wage bill for politi- 
cal reasons was all wrong. In fact, they said 
Senator JOHNSON was ready to adjourn the 
Senate at any time to permit the Senate 
Labor Committee to meet. This gesture was 
in itself frustrated by the fact that Senator 
JOHNSON, Senator KENNEDY, and Senator 
HILL were all going to be out of Washington 
for several days. 

In the meantime, over on the House side, 
a minimum wage bill was being processed. 
By the time the Senate meets to consider 
the Kennedy bill, presumably, the House will 
be ready with its own offering. Just as Sen- 
ator JoHNsON had predicted. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. At the present 
time, it is accurate to characterize the 
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article by saying that it implies that the 
Senate Democratic leader deliberately 
blocked efforts of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee to report to the floor a minimum 
wage bill. As evidence to support this 
inference, two events are cited—the fact 
that the Senate met early a week ago 
Tuesday and a week ago Thursday. 
These meetings, the article implies, were 
deliberately arranged so that Senator 
KENNEDY would not be able to report out 
a bill carrying his name. 

I do not wish to make a great point of 
this unfounded inference. But since I 
personally arranged for the early ses- 
sions of the Senate, I think the record 
should be made perfectly clear. 

Last Tuesday, while I was acting as 
majority leader, I arranged for the Sen- 
ate to meet at 10 a.m. This arrange- 
ment was made at the request of Sena- 
tor KEnNEpy. He had to leave early in 
the afternoon for some reason and 
wanted to be present during the voting 
on the depressed areas bill. 

Under the circumstances, this was a 
legitimate request and I was happy to 
comply. It now comes to me as some- 
thing of a surprise to discover that the 
leadership is being blamed because we 
complied with Senator KENNEDY’s re- 
quest. 

The Thursday session was called early 
because there were Members on the other 
side of the aisle on the preceding night 
who had made it clear that there would 
be extended discussion of a bill concern- 
ing oleomargarine. The only way to 
avert such a discussion was to adjourn 
the Senate early and to meet early the 
following morning. 

The point that I want to stress is that 
there was absolutely no request made to 
the leadership by any member of the 
Senate Labor Committee for permission 
to meet and the responsibility for call- 
ing these two meetings was entirely mine 
and was cleared with the minority 
leader, Mr. DirKsEN, who, I am sure, will 
corroborate that fact. 

Mr. President, I would like to make 
this point clear here and now. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Herling, the Senate Labor 
Committee has been ready “for several 
weeks” to approve a minimum wage bill 
and send it to the floor. This comes as 
news to the leadership. 

But if the Senate Labor Committee 
desires any special consideration so it 
can work on a bill, it will have the full 
cooperation of the leadership. And I 
think that cooperation can be obtained 
much more simply by making a request 
through regular channels rather than 
through Mr. Herling. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
what the schedule will be for tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is 
planned to consider Calendar No. 1417, 
H.R. 7681, to enact the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959, with 
certain amendments; Calendar No. 1438, 
S. 2583, to authorize the head of any 
executive agency to reimburse owners 
and tenants of lands acquired for proj- 
ects or activities under his jurisdiction 
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for their moving expenses, and for other 
purposes; Calendar No. 1470, S. 3044, to 
authorize and direct that the nationaj 
forests be managed under principles of 
multiple use and to produce a sustained 
yield of* products and services, and for 
other purposes; and any other bills that 
may have been cleared by the respective 
policy groups which are not highly con- 
troversial. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I assume, of course, 
there is no further business planned and 
no other yea and nay votes contemplated 
for tonight. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
correct. 


That is 





ENACTMENT OF PROVISIONS OF 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1417, H.R. 7681. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (HR. 
7681) to enact the provisions of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1959, with cer- 
tain amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, June 
3, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate June 2, 1960: 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Loren Keith Olson, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1962. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, JUNE 2, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Venerable Allen R. Day, arch- 
deacon of the diocese of Harrisburg and 
rector of Mount Calvary Episcopal 
Church, Camp Hill, Pa., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty and Eternal God, the Cre- 
ator of mankind, make us mindful of our 
high calling and the duties entrusted to 
our care, of the enormity of our tasks 
and the shortness of life in achieving 
them. Bless our land with good man- 
ners, high ideals, and sound learning. 
Help us to guard the liberty and freedom 
entrusted to our care, remembering well 
the cost in blood that was sacrificed to 
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create and sustain this Nation. Bless 
those who guide our Government through 
these troubled times, so that there may 
pe justice and peace at home and praise 
of us among the nations of the world. In 
our prosperity fill our hearts with thank- 
fulness and in our adversity let not our 
trust fail in Thee. All this we ask in 
the name of God in whom we trust and 
His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on June 1, 1960, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 


titles: 

H.R. 4029. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the pro- 
ration of the occupational tax on persons 
dealing in machineguns and certain other 
firearms, to reduce occupational and transfer 
taxes on certain weapons, to make the trans- 
feror and transferee jointly liable for the 
transfer tax on firearms, and to make certain 
changes in the definition of a firearm; 

HR. 9308. An act to extend until June 30, 
1963, the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory; 

H.R. 9465. An act to authorize the loan of 
one submarine to Canada and the extension 
of a loan of a naval vessel to the Government 
of the Republic of China; 

H.R. 9818. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Florida; 

H.R. 10809. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and expenses, re- 
search and development, construction and 
equipment, and for other purposes; 

HJ. Res. 502. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune; 

HJ. Res. 546. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to present to 
the Senators and Representative in the Con- 
gress from the State of Hawaii the official 
flag of the United States bearing 50 stars 
which is first flown over the west front of 
the U.S. Capitol; and 

HJ. Res. 640. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial 
of the birth of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

E.R. 10087. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to elect an overall limitation on the foreign 
tax credit. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 114] 

Alien Gray Pelly 
Anderson, Gubser Pfost 

Mont. Inouye Philbin 
Ashmore Jackson Pilcher 
Barden Jones, Mo. Pillion 
Blitch Kasem Powell 
Carnahan Kilburn Randall 
Celler Kitchin Saund 
Coad Loser Scott 
Cook McDonough Sisk 
Corbett Macdonald Steed 
Dawson Meader Taylor. 
Diggs Metcalf Teague, Tex. 
Donohue Miller, Clem Teller 
Doyle Mitchell Udall 
Durham Montoya Williams 
Feighan Morris, Okla. Wilson 
Flynn Nelsen 
Flynt O’Brien, N.Y. 
Forand Passman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 375 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL 
FORESTS FOR MULTIPLE USE AND 
SUSTAINED YIELD 


Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 527 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 10572) to authorize and direct that 
national forests be managed under princi- 
ples of multiple use and to produce a sus- 
tained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Bunce]; and at this time yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 527 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
10572 to authorize and direct that na- 
tional forests be managed under prin- 
ciples of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes. The resolution 
provides for an open rule, with 2 hours 
of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 10572 is to provide 
a direction to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to administer the national forests 
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for multiple use and sustained yield of 

their several producis and services. It 

would name in a single statute the re- 

newable surface resources for which the 

national forests are established and shall 
administered 


be ‘ 

In the effectuation of the act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be author- 
ized to “cooperate with State and local 
agencies and others,” which expression 
of authority should be construed as en- 
couragement to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to stimulate State and local 
agencies and others to cooperate in the 
development and management of the na- 
tional forests, particularly where bene- 
fits to the local community and local use 
are great. 

It is made clear that nothing in the bill 
would affect the authority which the 
Secretary of the Interior has with re- 
spect to the mineral resources in the na- 
tional forest lands. Thus, the bill would 
not impair mining operations and activi- 
ties under the authorities which the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has with respect to 
such mineral resources. 

Although the bill lists wildlife and fish 
among the purposes for which the na- 
tional forests are established and ad- 
ministered, it should be understood that 
the enactment of the bill would not in 
any way affect the jurisdiction or re- 
sponsibilities of the several States and 
their wildlife and fish agencies with re- 
spect to wildlife and fish in the national 
forests. 

The act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 35), 
refers both to watersheds and timber as 
purposes for which the national forests 
are established. Through the years by 
a number of congressional enactments, 
including appropriations for carrying 
out specific activities and functions, 
through court decisions, and through 
policy directives and statements, the 
management of the national forests un- 
der the principle of multiple use has 
been thoroughly recognized and ac- 
cepted. The application of the principle 
of sustained-yield management has also 
been thoroughly established. It is thus 
desirable that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have a directive to administer the 
national forests under the dual princi- 
ples of multiple use and sustained yield. 

“Multiple use,” as followed by the For- 
est Service, means the management of all 
the various renewable surface resources 
of the national forests so that they are 
utilized in the combination that will best 
meet the needs of the American people. 
It means making the most judicious use 
of the land for some or all of these re- 
sources or related services over areas 
large enough to provide sufficient latitude 
for periodic adjustments in use to con- 
form it te changing needs and condi- 
tions. It does not mean using every 
acre of land for all of the various uses, 
nor does it preclude managing some 
areas for less than all uses when neces- 
sary. Nor does it necessarily mean the 
combination of uses that will give opti- 
mum dollar returns or optimum unit 
output. Rather, it means harmonious 
and coordinated management of the 
various resources each with the other 
without impairment of the productivity 
of the land. 
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Sustained yield of the several products 
and services of the national forests 
means the achievement and maintenance 
in perpetuity of a high-level annual or 
regular periodic output of the various 
renewable resources without impairment 
of the productivity of the land. 

The national forests yield to the Nation 
invaluable benefits from all of the re- 
sources enumerated in the bill. One of 
the basic concepts of multiple use is that 
all of these resources in general are en- 
titled to equal consideration, but in par- 
ticular or localized areas relative values 
of the various resources will be recog- 
nized. 


The bill, however, would neither up- 
grade nor downgrade any resource, and 
the enumeration of the resources in the 
bill is by broad categories. 

Enactment of the bill would entail no 
additional costs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 527. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is very 
healthy legislation. It is a short and 
concise statement of the policies of the 
Forest Service of the Department of Ag- 
riculture extending over a great many 
years. 

I think the Committee on Agriculture 
is to be commended for the statement 
which it has now placed in concrete form 
so that all may know what are to be the 
Policies of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Forest Service in the manage- 
ment of our national forests in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, since com- 
ing to the Congress and for many years 
previous, I have been intensely inter- 
ested in all matters affecting the na- 
tional forests and more particularly the 
Allegheny National Forest in my dis- 
trict. 

This interest stems from many sources. 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, the 
first Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, 
was untiring in his efforts to develop a 
national forest system that would serve 
the American people. There is a great 
national forest in the State of Washing- 
ton named in his honor. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the American 
people can be proud of the bureau of 
Government which he helped to estab- 
lish and which today operates under the 
same basic principles of service. ‘The 
men of the Forest Service are dedicated 
to the task and are worthy of the confi- 
dence, respect, and support that has been 
given them by Congress throughout the 
years. 

H.R. 10572, the bill we are considering 
today, is another forward step by Con- 
gress to assure the Forest Service and 
the citizens of this Nation that we stand 
squarely behind them in the wise and 
efficient management of these great pub- 
lic properties. The introduction of over 
50 identical bills by my colleagues in the 
House and the fine support by many of 
our Members at the House Agriculture 
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Committee hearings is further proof that 
interest runs high in matters affecting 
the future of our 151 national forests. 

There is no need for me to point out 
to you Members the increasing demands 
for timber, pulpwood, water, forage, rec- 
reation, and wildlife by an economy that 
is growing by leaps and bounds. With 
a new citizen being born every 11 sec- 
onds a new demand is made on the nat- 
ural resources of our forests. An exam- 
ple of the greater use of a forest resource 
is in the per capita consumption of paper 
and paper products. In 1900 each per- 
son used less than 50 pounds of paper 
a year. Now every man, woman, and 
child in America uses over 400 pounds 
each year. Paper comes principally from 
woodpulp and woodpulp comes from the 
millions of trees that must be grown and 
cut each year to produce it. There are 
over 6,000 other uses for wood. 

Water, meat, wool, and game are other 
valuable products of the national for- 
ests. 

Last year some 1% million people 
visited the Allegheny National Forest in 
Pennsylvania. They came from sur- 
rounding areas and sister States to camp, 
picnic, hunt, fish, and enjoy the scenic 
beauty of the forest. The products and 
services of this forest were a source of 
income, satisfaction, and pleasure to our 
people and to thousands of people out- 
side our State. 

The impact of recreation use of the 
Allegheny National Forest is so great 
that the Forest Service is now studying 
this phase of multiple use at a recently 
established Forest Recreation Research 
Station at Warren, Pa. What is learned 
there will be helpful in handling this use 
of the Nation’s forests throughout the 
East. 

The substantial progress in the de- 
velopment and use of our national forests 
over the past 50 years was no accident. 
The Congress, leaders in industry, con- 
servation organizations, and millions of 
Americans have made helpful contribu- 
tions. The principles of managing these 
forests for the many products they pro- 
vide have been widely accepted. Like- 
wise, the policy of managing the re- 
sources for a sustained yield of prod- 
ucts without destroying the productivity 
of the land on which they occur is 
logical and generally accepted. 

It is timely that Congress again recog- 
nize the past accomplishments of our 
Forest Service in the administration of 
our national forests. It is imperative 
that this recognition be in the form of a 
single statute that recognizes that multi- 
ple use and sustained yield are principles 
of good management to which we whole- 
heartedly subscribe. It is important, too, 
that Congress name in a single statute 
the natural resources that are being 
managed—something that has not been 
done in past legislation. 

Passage of H.R. 10572 will give this 
recognition. It will provide the policy 
statement and directive that we want the 
national forests to continue to be forests 
that serve our people on a multiple-pur- 
pose basis. This legislation is a new 
charter by the Congress, an unmistak- 
able assurance that through multiple use 
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and sustained yield principles of man- 
agement, our great national forests can 
continue to service our people well and 
can continue to provide the resources, 
goods, and services that will be so much 
in demand in the years ahead. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no opposition to the rule. I have no 
further requests for time. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. MatTHEws]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to rise in support of this rule 
and of H.R. 10572, the bill to authorize 
and direct that the national forests be 
managed under principles of multiple use 
and to produce a sustained yield of prod- 
ucts and services, and for other purposes. 
This bill is similar to my bill, H.R. 10858. 
As a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture Subcommittee on Forestry, 
I want to congratulate the chairman of 
our subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Grant], for bringing this 
matter to the floor for consideration. 

The purpose of this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
is to provide direction to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to administer the national 
forests for multiple use and sustained 
yield of their several products and serv- 
ices. The bill states specifically that it 
is a policy of Congress that the national 
forests are established and shall be ad- 
ministered for outdoor recreation, range, 
timber, watershed, and wildlife and fish 
purposes. It should be emphasized that 
this bill if enacted into law will not in 
any way mean a departure from the 
management policies of the Department 
of Agriculture that have been in effect in 
the national forests during the past few 
years. Rather, it would seem to me that 
the purpose of the bill is to name in 4 
single statute the renewable surface re- 
sources for which the national forests 
are established and how they shall be 
administered. I am sure that it is the 
intention of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as a result of our hearings, to keep 
in mind the various problems of the lo- 
calities in which the forests are located 
as they carry out the administration of 
the national forests. For example, in 
my district, the Eighth Congressional 
District of Florida, we have the Osceola 
National Forest. One of the purposes of 
the forest is to make possible a variety 
of uses for the timber that is produced. 
One of the uses is naval store production, 
and this has meant much to the people 
in my district. This industry is vitally 
important to a large segment of the peo- 
ple in the southeastern United States. 
During the hearings on this measure, of- 
ficials of the Department of Agriculture 
assured me that there would be no 
change in the policy of the administra- 
tion of the Osceola National Forest. Our 
people will still be able to lease timber in 
the forest for naval stores production. 
They will be able to get timber for saw- 
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mills, for telephone poles, for pulp and 
paper production, and for a variety of 
other uses. 

The Osceola National Forest has 
meant much to the people of Baker and 
Columbia Counties in my _ district. 
Revenues from the forests that have 
been returned to the counties in lieu 
of taxes have amounted to many 
thousands of dollars. In Baker County 
at the present time, some of these moneys 
are being held for the development of a 
vitally needed recreational program in 
the county. 

I am pleased that this bill points out 
that the national forests shall be ad- 
ministered for outdoor recreation, range, 
timber, watershed, and wildlife and fish 

. Again, to be specific insofar 
as the Osceola National Forest in my 
district is concerned, I think we can and 
will have greater opportunities in this 
beautiful forest for recreation, for wild- 
life and fish purposes, and for the other 
facets of the multiple use program. 

The national forests of the United 
States are great national assets and are 
found in 41 States and in Puerto Rico. 
There are 181 million acres of national 
forest land grouped into 151 national 
forests. The timber, forage, and land 
alone are appraised at well over $7 bil- 
lion. More than half of the commercial 
forest land in the West occurs on the 
national forests. One-third of the Na- 
tion’s big game is found within their 
boundaries. One-fifth of the Nation’s 
sheep and one-eighth of the Nation’s 
cattle graze national forest ranges. Na- 
tional forests are major sources of wa- 
ter for 1,800 towns and cities, including 
major western metropolitan areas. 
Many millions of people seek the na- 
tional forests each year for rest, relaxa- 
tion, and spiritual uplift. 

In the Eighth Congressional District we 
have the Southeastern Forestry Experi- 
ment Station and the Naval Stores Re- 
search Station, located in Baker and 
Columbia Counties. The experienced and 
able scientists at these installations have 
done a magnificent job in promoting the 
best of forest practices and in finding 
new uses for naval stores products. I 
want to salute them, the Forest Service 
and the Department of Agriculture, for 
doing what I consider to be a very fine 
job in the administration of and the 
promotion of our national forests. I be- 
lieve that this bill that we are now con- 
sidering will not give the Forest Service 
any new authority, but will be a simple 
declaration of the authority that has 
existed, and will uphold their hands in 
the most objective and efficient admin- 
istration of our national forests, not for 
the sole use of any one specific group, 
but for the good of the whole community 
and the whole Nation. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REc- 
ORD Certain correspondence at the con- 
clusion of my statement on the bill to 
follow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





CONSOLIDATED FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 528 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11761) to simplify, consolidate, and improve 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
with respect to loans to farmers and ranch- 
ers, and for other purposes, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, following which I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Bunce]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 528 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
11761 to simplify, consolidate, and im- 
prove the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture with respect to loans to 
farmers and ranchers, and for other 
purposes. The resolution provides for 
an open rule, waiving points of order, 
with 2 hours of general debate. 

H.R. 11761 was introduced in lieu of 
H.R. 7628 after hearings on the earlier 
bill and consideration of recommended 
changes therein. An examination was 
made of the maze of existing laws un- 
der which the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to make and insure loans 
to farmers who are unable to secure 
necessary agricultural credit from pri- 
vate or cooperative sources. These 
existing provisions and the provisions 
of the bill were considered in the light 
of present-day agricultural problems 
creating the need for such credit. Fol- 
lowing the open hearings, the full com- 
mittee devoted 6 days of executive ses- 
sions to consideration of the bill and 
then ordered the introduction of H.R. 
11761 embodying numerous amend- 
ments. 

The last prior overall consideration 
and revision of such authorities led to 
the enactment of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act in 1946, which included 
a revision and reenactment of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 
1937. Since then the Congress enacted 
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several complex and piecemeal amend- 
ments to the basic law, providing among 
other things substantial new authority 
for loans for farm dwellings and other 
farm buildings—in the Housing Act of 
1949—and several different types of 
emergency credit. The result has been 
an unnecessarily complicated legislative 
base for this type of credit. 

The bill provides for credit services to 
be made available primarily for family- 
type farms. While there is some need 
for credit for the acquisition of land 
which would not by itself constitute a 
family-size farm, as authorized by exist- 
ing law, it is not the intention of this 
legislation to foster a general program to 
finance the acquisition of units too small 
for successful farming operation. How- 
ever, there are instances where the ac- 
quisition of a small tract will permit the 
owner to conduct bona fide farming op- 
erations with the use of other land re- 
sources and some nonfarm employment. 
A good example is the acquisition of 
headquarters units in grazing areas 
where grazing leases or permits are used 
to complete an economic unit. The re- 
quirement that applicants for purchase 
loans must derive their principal income 
from farming and that the applicant 
must have farm background and recent 
farm experience will limit this assistance 
to bona fide farmers. 

The provisions of the bill authorizing 
operating loans establish the same eligi- 
bility requirements as for real estate 
loans to individuals with the exception 
that operating loans may be made to 
persons who will operate their farms as 
tenants, as well as to farmowners. The 
bill contains no changes in loan pur- 
poses or loan terms, except that the 
maximum total indebtedness for operat- 
ing loans to any one borrower cannot 
exceed $30,000, instead of the ceiling of 
$20,000 under existing law; and that 25 
percent, instead of the present 10 per- 
cent, of the money available annually for 
operating loans may be used for loans 
which cause the individual borrower's 
indebtedness for such loans to exceed 
$10,000. 

The basic concept of the emergency 
loan provisions of the bill is to authorize 
the Secretary to make such loans avail- 
able promptly to meet the general need 
for agricultural credit which has become 
restricted in an area by reason of the oc- 
currence of a natural disaster or severe 
production losses. 

Disaster loans would be made for the 
same purposes as real estate type loans 
and the same as loans for operating pur- 
poses. The terms of the loans would also 
be comparable, except that under sec- 
tion 304 emergency-loan interest rates 
are not to exceed 3 percent. This is the 
existing statutory rate except for the 5 
percent special livestock loans. It is the 
same as small business disaster loans. 

Section 303 places a new $50,000 limit 
of unpaid principal emergency loan in- 
debtedness, except for supplemental 
loans to borrowers presently indebted 
for emergency-type loans when neces- 
sary to accomplish orderly repayment or 
liquidation of their obligations. On 
supplemental loans neither the $50,000 
limitation nor the time limitation will 
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apply. The $50,000 limit, the Committee 
on Agriculture believes, will not seriously 
handicap the availability of emergency 
credit. With this emergency assistance, 
other creditors should be willing to con- 
tinue a portion of the borrower’s line of 
credit until he can recover financially 
from the effects of the disaster. It must 
be recognized, of course, that emergency 
loans are made only to established farm- 
ers and ranchers, including corporations 
and partnerships, and that most opera- 
tions which require a line of credit in 
excess of $50,000 of Federal money would 
normally expect to retrench and convert 
some of their assets temporarily into 
operating capital. 

Administrative provisions and provi- 
sions applicable to all types of loans 
which are described in title IV compare 
substantially with the provisions of title 
IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. 

H.R. 11761 constitutes a comprehen- 
sive and adequate basis for the credit 
programs now available through the 
Farmers Home Administration, which 
will be continued substantially in the 
present area of serving those farmers 
who cannot secure credit to meet their 
needs from private and cooperative 
sources on reasonable terms and condi- 
tions, and who will graduate or return 
to such other sources of credit as soon 
as their obligations have been reduced 
or their net worth is raised to the point 
where they are eligible for conventional 
credit. 

There is a need to simplify the opera- 
tions of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion which have become unduly compli- 
cated by the many statutory authorities 
under which it operates. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 528. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
requests for time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

: . motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 





WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
TRANSIT REGULATION COMPACT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 543 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 402) granting the consent 
and approval of Congress for the States of 
Virginia and Maryland and the District of 
Columbia to enter into a compact related to 
the regulation of mass transit in the Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, metropolitan 
area, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said resolution are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the resolution and continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on the Ju- 


; diciary, the resolution shall be read for 
- amendment 


under the five-minute rule. At 
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the conclusion of the consideration of the 
resolution for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the resolution 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution makes in order the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 
402, which is reported from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The purpose of the 
joint resolution is to give the consent of 
the Congress to a compact between the 
States of Maryland and Virginia and the 
District of Columbia to set up a regula- 
tory body for the control of transit 
among the three jurisdictions, which is 
now subject to varying organizations 
from both States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. They are now under four dif- 
ferent types of regulation. The opera- 
tion is to put them all under one type 
of regulation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. BuncE]. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
requests for time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL 
FORESTS FOR MULTIPLE USE AND 
SUSTAINED YIELD 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10572) to authorize and 
direct that the national forests be man- 
aged under principles of multiple use 
and to produce a sustained yield of prod- 
ucts and services, and for other pur- 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill H.R. 10572, 
with Mr. Bo.tuine in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under con- 
sideration was transmitted by Executive 
communication to the Speaker of the 
House on February 5, 1960. Since that 
time more than 50 Members of the House 
have introduced identical or similar bills. 
The bill is very simple and, yet, it is 
very important. It is supported not only 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of Agriculture but it is 
supported generally throughout the 
Nation. I do not recall that any one 
person appeared in opposition to this 
measure. However, there were some 
discussions with the chairman of an- 
other committee, after which I agreed 
to accept an amendment. I submitted 
the amendment to our committee this 
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morning, and the committee unani- 
mously authorized me to submit it as q 
committee amendment. An 

was worked out with our colleague, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Asp. 
ALL] with regard to mining and pros. 
pecting in the national forests. An- 
other amendment has to do with the 
wilderness areas in the national forests, 
We were prompted to accept that 
amendment by action taken in the other 
body. Then the other body adopted 
another amendment, writing into the 
bill definitions of sustained yield and 
multiple use. We had a reference to 
sustained yield and multiple use in our 
report, but we did not actually have it 
in the legislation. So at the proper 
time, I will offer these amendments as 
committee amendments. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Would the gentleman 
be kind enough to read the amendment 
dealing with the wilderness areas so that 
we might be informed as to the wording 
of that amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will be glad to do s0. 
The amendment will be at page 2, line 9, 
as follows: 

At the end of section 2 add the following 
new sentence: “The establishment and 
maintenance of areas of wilderness are con- 
sistent with the purposes and provisions of 
this Act.” 


Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to point out to our colleagues that the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Staccers] has been intensely interested 
in the subject we are now dealing with. 
Many months ago, he introduced a bill 
which is vital to his area, as it is to other 
areas of the country. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Grant] is chairman 
of our subcommittee that considered and 
reported this measure to the full com- 
mittee. Our colleague, Mr. Grant, like- 
wise has been greatly interested in the 
subject matter covered by the bill. So, 
Mr. Chairman, I now yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Grant] 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to give a brief explanation of the bill 
H.R. 10572, “to authorize and direct that 
the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and serv- 
ices and for other purposes.” 

The national forest lands are invalu- 
able national assets consisting of forest 
and rangelands and high mountain 
watersheds occurring in 41 States and 
Puerto Rico. There are 181 million 
acres of national forest land adminis- 
tered in 151 national forests. They con- 
sist largely of land reserved from the 
public domain by the Presidential proc- 
lamation under the act of March 3, 1891. 
They were first called forest reserves and 
in 1905 were placed under the adminis- 
tration of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
at which time the Forest Service was 
established. On the same day, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture directed that ques- 
tions of policy in their management 
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should be decided from the standpoint 
of “the greatest good of the greatest 
number in the long run.” In 1907, it was 
provided that they would thereafter be 
known as national forests. 

Those reserved from the public domain 
lie almost entirely in the West. A 
smaller part of the national forests is in 
the East and consists mainly of lands 
acquired under the Weeks law of 1911. 

The national forests yield to the Na- 
tion many benefits from their renewable 
surface resources. In fiscal year 1959, 
8.3 billion board feet of timber was cut. 
This year it is expected that 9.6 billion 
poard feet will be cut, an increase of 87 
percent over the 5.2 billion board feet cut 
7 years ago. ; 

Six million domestic livestock are de- 
pendent upon the national forests for a 
substantial portion of their forage. 

In fiscal year 1959 national forest re- 
ceipts from timber, range, and land uses 
exceeded $122 million. The value of the 
use of other resources cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars. 

In the 11 Western States the national 
forests received one-third of the precipi- 
tation and furnish over half the stream- 
flow. The national forests are major 
sources of water for municipal, indus- 
trial, and agricultural uses, and supply 
water for over 600 hydroelectrical de- 
velopments. No realistic dollar value 
can be placed on the water that the 
national forests supply. 

In 1959 there were 8144 million rec- 
reation visits to the national forests, a 
threefold increase from the 27.4 million 
visits in 1950. These included over 20 
million visits for hunting and fishing. 

In March of last year there was pre- 
sented to the Congress the program for 
the national forests. This is a program 
to provide for the development of all of 
the renewable natural resources of the 
national forests. It contained long- 
range objectives and a short-term con- 
servation program so that the national 
forests can contribute their fair share 
to the needs of the greatly expanding 
national economy. It is a truly mul- 
tiple-use program and has been widely 
commended. Hearings were held by the 
committee on that program, at which 
many people expressed widespread sup- 
port for it. The committee unanimously 
approved the program by a resolution 
adopted on August 4, 1959. 

The national forests have long been 
administered under the dual policies of 
multiple use and sustained yield. There 
is no suggestion of a lack of authority 
to so administer them. There are four 
basic reasons for the enactment of this 
bill as set out in the committee’s report: 
First, there should be a statutory direc- 
tive to administer the national forests 
under sustained yield; second, there 
should be a similar directive to admin- 
ister the national forests for multiple 
use; third, all the renewable surface re- 
sources for which the national forests 
are established and shall be admin- 
istered should be named in a single 
statute; and fourth, enactment would 
help to implement the program for the 
national forests sent to the Congress in 
March of 1959. 
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I would like to explain some of the 
things which this bill would do and some 
of the things which the bill would not do. 
This bill would, first, establish the policy 
of the Congress that the national forests 
are established and shall be adminis- 
tered for five named purposes: outdoor 
recreation, range, timber, watershed, 
and wildlife and fish; second, direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to develop and 
administer the renewable surface re- 
sources of the national forests for mul- 
tiple use and sustained yield; and third, 
authorize cooperation with others in the 
development and management of the 
national forests. 

The act of June 4, 1897, provided 
that: 

No public forest reservation shall be es- 
tablished, except to improve and protect the 
forest within the reservation, or for the 
purpose of securing favorable conditions of 
waterflows, and to furnish a continuous 
supply of timber for the use and necessities 
of the citizens of the United States. 


Through the years, the management 
of the national forests under the prin- 
ciple of multiple use has been thorough- 
ly recognized and accepted. The appli- 
cation of the principle of sustained yield 
in their management has also been thor- 
oughly established. The bill as amend- 
ed by the committee would supplement 
but not be in derogation of the purposes 
for which national forests were estab- 
lished as set forth in the 1897 act. Any 
establishment of a national forest would 
have to be based on one or more of the 
purposes set out in that act but could 
also be based upon one or more of the 
additional purposes set out in the bill. 

In directing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to develop and administer the re- 
newable surface resources for multiple 
use and sustained yield, I wish to call at- 
tention to the definitions of those terms 
included in the committee’s report. 
Those definitions are the guidelines to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his ap- 
plication of these principles to the na- 
tional forests. 

This bill will direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to administer the national 
forests for all of their renewable surface 
resources, and none of these resources is 
given a statutory priority over the oth- 
ers. All of these resources provide great 
benefits to the Nation, and all of these 
resources in general should be given 
equal consideration in managing the na- 
tional forests under the principle of mul- 
tiple use. The dominance of resource 
uses will vary from one locality to an- 
other. Decisions as to the particular 
combination of uses in different areas 
will be arrived at after consideration in 
the broadest public sense of the relative 
values of the resources in such areas. 
This does not mean that tangible values 
alone are to be considered but contem- 
plates that both the tangible and intan- 
gible values will be considered. As made 
clear in the definition of multiple use, 
the combination of uses that will best 
meet the needs of the Nation will not 
necessarily result in the greatest dollar 
return or the greatest unit output. 

The enactment of this bill would give 
to the Secretary of Agriculture a direc- 
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tive to administer the renewable surface 
resources of the national forests for 
multiple use and for a sustained yield of 
their several products and services. At 
the present time, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the authority to apply these 
principles to his management of the na- 
t’onal forests but he has no congressional 
mandate to back up his efforts to resist 
economic or other pressures for over- 
utilization of particular areas or par- 
ticular resources. The growth of the 
Nation with an estimated population of 
226 million by 1975 and over 330 million 
by the year 2000 and with an expected 
rise in the gross national product from 
$512 billion to $1,830 billion in the year 
2000 serve to emphasize the need to de- 
velop and manage the national forests 
on a high level of sustained yield with- 
out impairment to the productivity of 
the land. Enactment of this bill will con- 
tribute significantly to the achievement 
of the long-range national forest pro- 
gram objectives. 

Inclusion in the bill of provisions for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooper- 
ate with interested State and local gov- 
ernmental agencies and others in the 
development and management of the na- 
tional forests is intended to encourage 
the Secretary to stimulate additional co- 
operation particularly where local bene- 
fits and local use are great. 

Now I would like to mention some of 
the things which the bill would not do. 

The bill enumerates the resources by 
broad categories. Various uses of these 
resources would be recognized. There 
are some uses of the national forests out- 
side these categories which the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to permit. 
Such uses may be illustrated by reference 
to the authority to grant easements for 
telephone and power lines. This bill 
would in no way affect or repeal the au- 
thorities under which such uses are per- 
mitted. Such uses would be continued 
under the existing authorities. 

This bill would not in any way affect 
the mining laws or the mineral leasing 
laws as they apply to the national forests. 
The operations of prospectors and min- 
ers on the national forests would not be 
affected by the enactment of this bill. 
This is made clear by the provisions in 
section 1 and is further explained in the 
committee’s report. 

The general mining laws and mineral 
leasing acts are administered by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. It is true that as 
administrator of the national forests, 
the Secretary of Agriculture makes cer- 
tain investigations and recommendations 
as to the occupancy of national forest 
lands for prospecting and mining pur- 
poses. This bill, however, would not in 
any way modify, supersede, or repeal the 
laws which govern those activities. This 
bill would not change the procedures un- 
der which prospecting or mining, includ- 
ing the discovery and production of oil 
and gas and the other leasable minerals, 
are carried out on the national forests. 
This bill would in no way enlarge the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
with respect to mining on the national 
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forests nor would it in any way diminish 
the authority of the Secretary of the In- 
terior with reference thereto. 

In this regard it is to be noted that 
the provisions of this bill are directed 
at the functions performed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the protection, de- 
velopment, and administration of the 
national forests. It does not modify au- 
thorities which other departments and 
agencies have with respect to Federal 
lands that are in the national forests, 
such as the authorities of the Secretary 
of the Interior through the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the Federal Power 
Commission. ‘Those authorities would 
remain intact and the enactment of this 
bill would not affect the procedures fol- 
lowed under those acts. 

Open hearings were held by the For- 
ests Subcommittee of the committee. 
The bill was widely endorsed by conser- 
vation groups. There was widespread 
support for and no expressed opposition 
to the principle that the national forests 
should be administered for multiple use 
and sustained yield. 

I urge the adoption of this bill. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANT. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. I understand from the 
gentleman’s statement that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of 
Agriculture, the fish and game and 
wildlife associations, and all those agen- 
cies, have come in and testified in the 
hearings that they are unequivocally for 
this measure. 

Mr. GRANT. That is correct. 

Mr. DIXON. I would like to state 
further that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Grant] has taken his assign- 
ment as chairman of the subcommittee 
very seriously. He has visited all our 
forests and understands their problems. 
He is among the leadership in the devel- 
opment of a very fine bill which certainly 
deserves our wholehearted support. 

Mr. GRANT. I thank my colleague 
from Utah very much. He has devoted 
much time and effort toward this 
legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased that H.R. 10572, the multiple- 
use bill, has reached the floor. I am 
hopeful for its speedy enactment as an 
indication of the support by the Con- 
gress of the great national-forest sys- 
tem of our Nation. 

This bill merits the support of our 
members from the 41 States where the 
national forests are located as well as 
the support of our members from States 
with national forests nearby. 

Iam extremely proud of the Chatta- 
hoochee National Forest in my district in 
north Georgia. It is one of the oldest of 
the forests in the east purchased under 
provisions of the Weeks law of 1911. 
All of my life has been lived near this 
forest. From boyhood I have hiked its 
trails, fished in its streams, enjoyed the 
scenic beauty spots and watched the 
sawlogs and pulpwood being cut to be 
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made into wood products in our mills 
and factories. 

My constituents throughout the 18 
counties in the Ninth District are famil- 
iar with the Chattahoochee National 
Forest and the program of diversified re- 
source development that has character- 
ized its development. Because of the 
monetary returns to the counties in the 
forest from the sale of forest products, 
the value of recreational and wildlife 
uses, and the fresh water that serves 
wide areas, this national forest has 
achieved a position of tremendous eco- 
nomic importance in north Georgia and 
surrounding areas. 

This national forest like some 150 
others throughout the United States and 
Puerto Rico has been managed for many 
years under the principles of multiple 
use for the sustained yield of timber, 
fish and game, water, and outdoor rec- 
reation. Timber is managed as a crop 
throughout most of the forest to sustain 
our sawmills and provide jobs for our 
people. Multiple-use management also 
recognizes the importance and value of 
recreation, water yields, and hunting 
and fishing over the same areas where 
timber is produced. Cooperation with 
the Georgia State Fish and Game Com- 
mission is another segment of this 
multiple-use principle of management 
that has resulted in our wildlife now be- 
coming a valuable sustained resource of 
the forest, 

While every acre of the Chattahoochee 
is not used for all of these purposes I 
have mentioned—there is a coordinated 
management of the various resources in 
the combination best suited to the needs 
of our people. At the same time, the 
Forest Service has as its management 
objective the sustained yield of the sev- 
eral products and services which the 
forest provides. And this objective must 
be achieved without destroying or dimin- 
ishing the productivity of the land. 

The value of these national forest re- 
sources, not only in Georgia, but 
throughout America, is greater today 
than at any time in our history. The 
pressures for a single use of a specific 
resource by favored groups is increasing. 

As our population grows—the pres- 
sures on our national forests will grow 
for all of the products they can provide. 

H.R. 10572 is a bill that will establish 
by statute the multiple use and sustained 
yield program that has been carried on 
for some 50 years by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Forest Service. The five 
major natural renewable resources are 
named in the bill. This has not been 
done in any previous legislation. The 
bill assumes that each resource on the 
national forest will be given the atten- 
tion it deserves on the localized or more 
general area where the resource occurs. 

Under the basic principles of forest 
management stated in this bill the pres- 
sures for a single use, such as recreation, 
in an area predominantly of value for 
timber yields cannot supersede the logi- 
cal use of the area to provide sawlogs or 
pulpwood for the mills on a sustained- 
yield basis. Recreational use and devel- 
opment coordinated with timber cutting 
operations and in combination to best 
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meet the needs of the users of the forest 
would be possible, however, under the 
principle of multiple-use administration, 

This is desirable legislation as demon. 
strated by over 50 companion bills intro. 
duced by Members here today. The com- 
mittee report and excellent testimony at 
the subcommittee’s hearing are further 
evidence that there is general agreement 
and widespread support for this legis. 
lation. 

As we near the close of the 86th Con- 
gress, I hope that we will be able to take 
credit for the enactment of this bill 
which will be another milestone in the 
activities of Congress in providing for 
the administration of our national for- 
ests in a way to meet the growing needs 
and pressures in the years ahead. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JoHNsSon]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, we have before us a piece of 
legislation which has been needed for 
some time. I feel that the administra- 
tive practices which have been developed 
by the U.S. Forest Service are sound and 
to the benefit of all persons concerned 
with the operation and use of the na- 
tional forests. 

Therefore, I feel that this Congress 
should give legal status to the principles 
of multiple use and sustained yield 
which are stated so well in the bill as 
reported out by the Committee on Agri- 
culture, chairmaned by our able col- 
league, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLey]. 

The House report which accompanies 
this legislation sets forth quite clearly 
the need for this legislation and I quote 
the four basic reasons for the enactment 
of this bill: 

First. There should be a statutory di- 
rective to administer the national forests 
under sustained yield. 

Second. There should be a similar di- 
rective to administer the national forests 
for multiple use. 

Third. All the renewable surface re- 
sources for which the national forests 
are established and shall be administered 
should be named in a single statute. 

Fourth. Enactment would help to 
implement the program for the national 
forests sent to the Congress in March 
of 1959, and unanimously approved by 
this committee by a resolution adopted 
August 4, 1959. 

As the Representative of a district 
which contains some 124% million acres 
of national forest land, may I express 
my sincere appreciation to Chairman 
Cootey and members of his staff for 
their fine work on this bill. 

The Second District of California 
ranks third in the Nation in acreage of 
national forests so I have a real interest 
in the multiple-use and sustained yield 
concept and cosponsor this legislation. 

The 15 national forests in California’s 
Second Congressional District are con- 
crete examples of the results obtained 
when all elements of the natural resource 
picture are coordinated and rec 
under the multiple-use principles of na- 
tional forest management for a Ssus- 
tained yield of the resources present. 
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The attributes of our California na- 
tional forests are many and varied. They 
are available to the timbermen, the 
sportsmen, and recreationists including 
the wilderness people. Ranchers graze 
their herds on areas designated as best 
for forage production. And of vital im- 

rtance is the water for wells, streams, 
and hydroelectric development. Water 
for irrigation is an essential use in our 
country. 7 

All of these multiple natural resources 
are available to our people. Regulation 
py acts of Congress and rules and regula- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Forest Service are held to the 
minimum needed for the best interests of 
all our people and sufficient to sustain 
the yield of these resources for future 
generations. 

Under such a concept, and policy of 
managing the renewable resources of wa- 
ter, timber, wildlife, recreation, wilder- 
ness, and forage the true values of multi- 
ple-use stewardship emerge. 

Statutory recognition of multiple use 
as contained in the bills under considera- 
tion is needed for full recognition of the 
many resources now in demand by forest 
users and to protect entire forests for a 
single use. 

We need the timber products from our 
California national forests. Last year 
there were over 23 million man-days of 
recreational use. This is double the 
man-day use on the national forests in 
any other region. We have national 
forest wilderness-type areas that must 
be maintained. Hunting and fishing in 
designated use areas is in demand and is 
a recognized multiple-purpose use. 

Ranchers need to graze their herds in 
areas suitable for this phase of multiple 
use. And water yields from the national 
forests are now more important than all 
other uses in many areas. 

I want to make special note of one use 
not mentioned in the bill, mining im- 
portant to all our communities. 

The committee report makes it clear 
that nothing in this bill would affect the 
authority which the Secretary of Interior 
has with respect to the mineral resources 
in the national forest lands. Thus the 
bill would not impair mining operations 
and activities under the authorities 
which the Secretary of the Interior has 
with respect to such mineral resources. 

So the orderly development of the na- 
tional forests may continue with the full 
sanction of the Congress in accordance 
with our fine program for national 
forests. I respectfully urge this Congress 
to support this legislation before us. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. JoHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the pend- 
ing legislation. I think it is a very de- 

ble measure and with the amend- 
Ments that will be offered it will be a 
very acceptable bill and will be helpful 
in the administration of our national 
forests. This multiple use and sus- 
tained yield policy should long ago have 
been written into law. This bill would 
accomplish that desirable event. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, 
proper management of our forest re- 
sources merits the attention of every 
citizen, but we in Minnesota have a spe- 
cial interest. By intelligent manage- 
ment, we are witnessing a restoration of 
what were once great virgin forests and 
we have a real stake in wise utilization. 

In the past half century we saw first 
a serious decline in forest resources and 
we are now seeing the benefits of refor- 
estation. 

A report of the Lake Forest Experi- 
ment Station maintained at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota by the U.S.° Forest 
Service puts it well when it says: 

The picture is encouraging since it sug- 
gests that Minnesota forests have touched 
bottom and are now on the upgrade. It 
shows that they respond rather promptly to 
improved treatment. It suggests that even 
now there are opportunities for expansion 
of industries using selected materials and 
that these opportunities seem likely to grow. 


Minnesota is estimated to once have 
had about 31.5 million acres of forest out 
of a total land area of 51.2 million acres. 
The timber industry boomed at the turn 
of the century and by 1926 the accessible 
virgin timber had been largely harvested. 

Significant reforestation activities 
started during the thirties and we now 
have 19.3 million acres of forest land, of 
which 18 million are regarded as com- 
mercial forest area for raising timber 
crops. 

We have surpluses in several kinds of 
trees and our forests unquestionably are 
able to support more forest industries. 
While we have a hardwood surplus, the 
heavy cut of softwoods during World 
War IT has reduced the commercial soft- 
wood area to 4.4 million acres. Because 
of the continuing great demand for soft- 
woods, an accelerated planting program 
is under way to balance out forestry 
potentials. 

Fifty-six percent of Minnesota forest 
lands are owned by the county, State, 
and Federal Government. Farmers own 
another 27 percent while the remaining 
17 percent is held by private owners. 

This complicates the forest manage- 
ment problem since the public-owned 
lands have most of the surplus wood 
while many of the private lands have 
been or are being overcut. 

Part of the surplus in the Chippewa 
and Superior National Forests may be 
attributed to inadequate road and high- 
way systems in some areas. As a result, 
the managers have been unable to mar- 
ket the full allowable cut. 

Attention is being given to the pos- 
sibilities of additional industries closer 
to the forest. The steady progress be- 
ing made in development of access roads 
would enhance these opportunities. 

Nature is at work healing the wounds 
of our past mistakes in conserving this 
valuable resource. It is important that 
we direct our attention to wise manage- 
ment that will properly utilize this 
growth and provide the industries for 
future growth. 
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The very existence of a surplus in an 
area like the Chippewa National Forest 
is a credit to the managers who have 
labored so long and hard to rebuild and 
conserve this forest area. This work 
must now be put to use for the benefit 
of the people who have supported it and 
this should be done by pursuing a sound 
policy of judicious multiple use and 
sustained yield. 

This means we can properly use this 
valuable crop while enjoying the addi- 
tional benefits of watershed protection, 
preservation of the soil, recreation and 
maintenance of forage for game. 

We have learned valuable lessons in 
the management of our forests and it is 
proper that we should now carry them 
forward in intelligent use of these re- 
sources. Careful use is in itself an 
essential of conservation. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us will 
accomplish this worthwhile purpose 
while preserving the important gains we 
have made in forest development. It 
clearly and effectively states a sound 
public policy for the best uses of our 
forests in the public interest. I urge 
its passage. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- . 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this measure and in sup- 
port of the amendments which the Agri- 
culture Committee is recommending. 
My colleagues in this body know of my 
consistent support of the principle of 
multiple use of our great resource herit- 
age. This philosophy is not only eco- 
nomically sound, but is, I believe, in full 
accord with the maxim of the greatest 
good for the greatest number. My par- 
ticular interest in this specific measure is 
increased by the fact that there are more 
than 9 million acres of national forests 
in my district. 

I recognize and fully endorse the de- 
sire of the Forest Service to have more 
clearly established in law the policy of 
multiple use and sustained yield man- 
agement of our national forest resources. 
This policy is important to the econo- 
mies of the areas in which these forests 
are located. It also answers the Na- | 
tion’s concern in protecting our renew- 
able resources and in securing the maxi- 
mum benefits for the people. Finally, it 
is important to the many users of the 
national forests, whose numbers are 
steadily increasing. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of a number 
of members who questioned whether the 
original language of this proposal was 
sufficiently clear. Testimony of the bill’s 
supporters and particularly of witnesses 
from the Department of Agriculture as 
well as the committee’s report on the 
measure were intended to clarify some 
of these matters. In a bill designed to 
establish policy guidelines, however, Mr. 
Chairman, I think that we must be very 
careful that the language is concise. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make clear 
that I am confident that we all were 
and are aiming at the same goal with 
regard to this matter. With respect to 
minerals, for example, we desire neither 
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to add to nor detract from the existing 
situation relative to minerals develop- 
ment. We do not wish to create in this 
bill, without full consideration by the 
appropriate committee, new rights or 
practices in mineral prospecting and de- 
veloping on national forests lands. By 
the same token, we do not want to re- 
strict these activities in any such man- 
ner. I think the amendment which has 
been worked out with my committee’s 
chairman, my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. AspPInaLu], fully 
meets those desires and I am pleased 
that the Agriculture Committee is in 
support of this charge. I urge that it be 
adopted, along with these other changes 
which, to my mind, serve to clear the air 
of questions as to congressional intent 
and insure that the measure does just 
what it is meant to do—establish more 
firmly in law the existing policies of 
multiple-use and sustained yield man- 
agement of our forest resources. 

Finally, let me say that I think the 
amendments being recommended by the 
committee make it more fully clear that 
this bill does not and is not intended to 
either downgrade or upgrade any single 
resource. Such an approach is funda- 
mental to the concept of multiple-use 
management. While I share, Mr. Chair- 
man, the feeling of the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL] that this bill 
represents to some extent a piecemeal 
approach to a matter of broad public 
policy, and that the multiple-use con- 
cept is certainly not limited to the oper- 
ations of the Department of Agriculture, 
I am in support of this bill with the 
changes which are being proposed. I 
merely raise this point to further clarify 
the record and emphasize that we are 
here dealing with only one segment of a 
general policy matter. It is important 
also in that amendments being proposed, 
such as the one dealing with minerals 
development, are intended to insure that 
in dealing with this one segment, we do 
not disturb or bring questions of intent 
into the picture relative to the other 
segments. As I have tried to make clear, 
this is the basic reason for my convic- 
tion that these clarifying amendments 
are not only desirable, but essential. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Staccers]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, 
first I would like to say that I am in 
favor of the pending legislation and I 
rise at this time only to give a little his- 
tory in reference to it. I have been in 
favor of such legislation for some time. 

In 1958 I introduced a bill in the House 
for this very purpose, which I have be- 
fore me. In 1959 I introduced this same 
bill. I make this statement for the pur- 
pose of the record only. 

In 1959 the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture sent my bill down to 
the Department of Agriculture for a re- 
port. In February 1960, the Department 
came back stating that it favored the 
legislation and asked to offer their draft 
of the bill. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLtey], chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, said that I 
should probably offer the new bill that 
the administration wanted, that I had 
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been working on this legislation for some 
2 or 3 years. 

I might just say how this first started. 
There are within my district in West 
Virginia 9 of 15 counties included in the 
national forests. 

In consultation with some of the men 
who man the national forests, and with 
one of the regional directors of the na- 
tional forests, I called on the National 
Forest Service here in Washington to 
help draft a bill which would carry out 
the intentions of multiple use and sus- 
tained yield. They all helped draft the 
first bill and they helped draft the sec- 
ond bill which is now being considered 
by the committee. So, of course, I am 
for the bill and I hope it passes. 

Mr. Chairman, some very extensive 
work has been done on it. It is not a 
new thing. I have seen motion pictures 
of this very multiple use of the forests 
in my area that has been practiced now 
in small areas for some time, and I can 
assure the committee that it is worth- 
while. It has developed those areas 
fully, and I am sure that it will be of 
further great help to the country. We 
all know we have no more frontiers to 
roll back to acquire new lands and to 
expand. We know what we have now. 
We know what we are going to have in 
the future in America, so we must make 
use of what we have. 

In Proverbs 29, chapter 18, there is a 
verse which says: 

Where the people lack vision, they shall 
perish. 


Certainly we are forewarned of what 
may happen in the future, and we must 
make use of it, and I believe this bill 
does try to take care of the basic natural 
resources of the country, because, as the 
chairman of the committee mentioned 
when he spoke, 10 percent of the land 
area in America is controlled by the na- 
tional forests, and they supply a lot of 
our basic natural resources. 

Mr. Chairman, all we have to do is to 
go back and read some of the history of 
7,000 years ago relating to the abuse of 
our land, and you can see the story of 
the rise and fall of civilization in those 
thousands of years in the misuse of the 
land. I think the history of any nation 
or any people is written in the basic 
natural resources that the good Lord 
gives to that part of the world. Today 
we are changing civilization in that most 
of our people are moving from the cities 
into the suburbs. Ten to fifteen years 
ago the records will show that in a lot 
of our large cities 12 families were lo- 
cated on 1 acre of land. Today, in our 
urban developments, three families or 
less occupy 1 acre. We know full well 
the extent of our expanding population, 
and it is up to the Congress to look ahead 
and provide for it. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill does not require 
any further appropriations, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget have said they had 
no objection to its passage. As you will 
note, the bill has been amended in com- 
mittee and may be amended on the floor 
later. I want the committee to know 
that I am firmly in accord with its pas- 
sage. I believe it will do a great deal 
for not only our present generation but 
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for the future citizens of this Nation by 
looking out for their welfare and the 
basic fundamental things that haye 
made America great. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do recommend the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a directive 
from the Congress that our 181 million 
acres of national forests will be admin- 
istered in the manner best suited to 
meet the needs of our expanding pop- 
ulation for the resources and services 
these valuable public properties provide, 

This legislation has been introduced 
by 53 Members of Congress and has been 
unanimously approved by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

In meeting the needs of the Ameri- 
can people in the decades ahead, the 
various surface resources of the national 
forests must be maintained and uti- 
lized without impairing the sustained 
productivity of the land to provide tim- 
ber, range, outdoor recreation, wildlife, 
and water. 

The bill lists these renewable re- 
sources. There is no intent that any 
one resource has priority over another. 
The testimony of the Department of 
Agriculture representatives and _ the 
Agriculture Committee report on H.R. 
10572 is clear on this point. 

As stated in the report: 

In practice, the priority of resource use 
will vary locality by locality and case by 
case. In one locality timber use might 
dominate; in another locality use of the 
range by domestic livestock; in another out- 
door recreation or wildlife might dominate. 


The bill does not upgrade or down- 
grade any of the five resources enu- 
merated. The aim of the bill, therefore, 
is to achieve coordinated and harmo- 
nious management of the resources on 
the national forests and at the same 
time to provide sufficient latitude for 
periodic adjustments in the use of the 
resources to meet the changing condi- 
tion and needs of our people. 

This is desirable legislation. It rec- 
ognizes the excellent management 
achievements of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Forest Service over the 
past 50 years on public property ap- 
praised at over $7 billion. It will as- 
sure continued good management of 
valuable forest, range, watershed, recre- 
ation, and wildlife lands in 41 of our 50 
States. At a time when use pressures 
on the national forests from millions of 
recreationists, water users, timbermen, 
hunters and fishermen, and ranchers 
are increasing rapidly, this legislation 
will insure the best use of all the re- 
sources of our national forests by the 
people who use them. 

No appreciations or additional costs 
are involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield as much 
time as he may require to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, almost one-third of the 2% 
million acres of national forest land in 
Michigan is in my congressional district 
in the Upper Peninsula. While Mich- 
igan, as a State, is famous for the man- 
ufacture of automobiles and heavy equip- 
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ment, the Upper Peninsula is best known 
for its natural resources and scenic 
peauty. Our millions of acres of forest 
Jand are a prime factor in the economic 
well-being of our industries, and our 


people. 

Our forests, which have been cut over 
in the past, are now in various stages 
of regeneration whereby new crops of 
second growth trees are available for our 
mills and products plants. The other 
resources of these forests are filling the 
daily needs of our people for recreation, 
hunting, fishing, and a variety of out- 
door activities. 

The multiple-purpose concept of man- 
agement is responsible for the tremen- 
dous contributions these forests are now 
making. Coupled with the management 
and utilization of these properties for a 
sustained yield of all the products avail- 
able, the outlook is good for future gen- 
erations in the Upper Peninsula. 

Our forest watersheds yield an abund- 
ance of clean, pure water so essential to 
the future development and use of any 
area. Some of the finest outdoor recrea- 
tion in America is available on the 
streams and lakes in our forests. In fact, 
Michigan has been nicknamed the 
“water Wonderland” because of the 
abundance of this resource of our for- 
ests. 

In Michigan, therefore, our forests are 
put to many uses. Not all uses are pos- 
sible on every acre of land. The mul- 
tiple-use principle of management, how- 
ever, recognizes all the uses available and 
then seeks to coordinate these uses for 
the benefit of the greatest number of our 
people. 

I support H.R. 10572, and introduced 
HR. 10708 as a companion bill, because 
this system of forest resource manage- 
ment has been successful on the national 
forests in Michigan. Enactment of this 
legislation will make all the users of 
our national forests more secure in 
whatever activity they are engaged 
whether it be timber cutting, hunting, 
fishing, camping, or other outdoor 
recreation pursuits. This bill is a good 
bill because it protects the interests of 
the rancher who grazes his stock on the 
national forest ranges in the West, the 
outdoorsmen who hike the trails on the 
national forest roadless areas in Minne- 
sota, or the millions of other users who 
depend on the national forests for 
timber, water, and wildlife. It is de- 
sirable legislation not only for the na- 
tional forests in Michigan but also the 
national forests in some 40 other States. 
Is it therefore of significant interest to 
every Member in the Congress. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
this legislation. I am the author of 1 
of the 53 bills introduced on this subject. 
I want to commend the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Grant], the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. McINTIRE], and the 
committee for bringing this bill to the 
floor. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
— from Washington [Mr. WEstT- 

Dd]. 
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Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
Tise in support of H.R. 10572, which 
would authorize and direct that the na- 
tional forests be managed under prin- 
ciples of multiple use and would provide 
for sustained yield of products and serv- 
ices. In fact, I have introduced a com- 
panion bill, H.R. 10778. 

The population explosion concerns 
many persons, including myself, and it 
affects the Nation as a whole as well as 
my native State of Washington. Na- 
tionally, forecasts indicate our popula- 
tion will increase to about 310 million 
persons by the year 2000, approximately 
70 percent above the present population. 
The current census supports this esti- 
mate. y 

In Washington State we have about 
9.7 million acres in six national forests. 
Three of these are in my own district. I 
must say the forest supervisors and their 
staffs in the national forests are doing 
an excellent job in carrying out a pro- 
gram of multiple use. But tomorrow the 
people will need more timber for their 
economy, more recreational opportuni- 
ties for their leisure time, more wildlife 
and fish to insure the hunter and fisher- 
man some degree of success and more 
water for irrigation, industry, and do- 
mestic purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Forest Service 
recognizes these needs and has prepared 
a long-range program to meet them. 
This program, which was presented to 
the Congress on March 24, 1959, is based 
on the concept of multiple use. This 
concept or principle is not new to the 
Forest Service. For 50 years the Service 
has believed that the application of mul- 
tiple use in the management of national 
forests is a sound principle. It is based 
on the recognition of the many elements 
of the forest and their interdependence. 
Its application has given the people of 
the United States a greater sum total 
value than could have been obtained by 
single-purpose treatment of individual 
resources. 

Multiple use is a principle rather than 
a system of management. It does not 
have a precise or universal meaning for 
each acre, nor can it be applied to small 
areas. It must be applied in the plan- 
ning of large areas such as our national 
forests. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I want to 
point out that this legislation and the 
concept of multiple use which it em- 
braces has the support of many people in 
my district and Washington State. 
These supporters include the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources of the State 
of Washington, the Washington State 
Grange, and the timber industry. Ihave 
received many telegrams and letters 
from private individuals and organiza- 
tions in support on H.R. 10572 and H.R. 
10778. 

This legislation would set the record 
straight and would give the Forest Serv- 
ice the statutory authority to carry out 
principles which it has accepted for half 
a century, and it would prevent single- 
interests groups of all kinds at some 
future date from pressuring the Service 
into single-purpose development of parts 
of our forests. 
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Our expanding population and grow- 
ing economy demand the best economic 
use of our forest soil. The Congress by 
expressing belief in the multiple-use 
principle can assure for future genera- 
tions the benefits that flow from good 
forest management and proper timber 
harvest. These benefits include the in- 
creased production of clear and usable 
water for irrigation and municipal pur- 
poses; silt-free streams for good fish- 
ing; a better habitat for game, and the 
development of more accessible and bet- 
ter appearing forest for recreational 
enjoyment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [{Mr. Van 
ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
arise in support of H.R. 10572 which is 
similar to H.R. 10826, a bill I introduced 
and which in turn is similar to some 60 
other bills all of which would “authorize 
and direct that the national forests be 
managed under principles of multiple 
use and to produce a sustained yield of 
products and for other purposes.” 

As will be recalled, last year Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson trans- 
mitted to Congress a “Program for the 
National Forests,” including all the re- 
newable resources of the national forest 
system. 

In addition to outlining an interim 
program for the next 10 or 15 years, 
long-range objectives for the next 40 
years were also included. 

While it was revealed in submitting 
the proposed program that legislative 
authorities for the recommended “Pro- 
gram for the National Forests” are gen- 
erally adequate, it was stated that the 
need would arise for supplemental legis- 
lation. 

It is to fulfill such a need that H.R. 
10572, now under consideration by the 
House, and the many similar bills were 
introduced. 

It is pertinent to state that enactment 
of the legislation would not increase costs 
of managing or developing the national 
forests. 

At the same time, enactment of the 
legislation will assist in the attainment of 
the long-range national forest objectives 
advocated by Secretary Benson in the 
proposed “Program for the National 
Forests.” 

Briefly, the pending legislation, if ap- 
proved, will accomplish the following re- 
sults: 

First. Direct that the national forests 
be administered for sustained yield of 
their several products and services. 

Second. Direct that the national for- 
ests be developed under multiple-use 
principles, and declare a congressional 
policy that they are established and 
shall be administered for watershed, tim- 
ber, range, outdoor recreation, and fish 
and wildlife values. 

Third. Authorize cooperation with 
State and local governmental agencies 
and others in development of the na- 
tional forests. 

It is recognized that for many years 
the national forests have been adminis- 
tered under the policies of multiple use 
and sustained yield. 
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The act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 35), 
specified that one of the purposes for 
which national forests are established is 
“to furnish a continuous supply of tim- 
ber.” The act also authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to “regulate their 
occupancy and use, and preserve the 
forests thereon from destruction.” 

As a result of such authority, the regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture direct that “management 
plans for national forest timber resources 
shall be based on the principle of sus- 
tained yield.” In carrying out this di- 
rective the Forest Service Manual defines 
the principle of sustained yield, adding 
that— 

The policy is to manage each national for- 
est working circle so that it will produce 
the maximum sustained yield of the product 
it is best suited to grow. 


Mr. Chairman, I am informed that 
other than the directive mentioned and 
the Sustained-Yield Unit Act of 1944 (58 
Stat. 32), which is of limited and local 
application, no specific statutory recog- 
nition or directive exists that would 
authorize administering national for- 
est resources on a sustained-yield basis. 

In addition, the references cited relate 
only to timber yet all of the renewable 
resources of the national forests are be- 
ing administered under sustained-yield 
principles. 

In the absence of specific statutory au- 
thority, it is deemed proper for Con- 
gress to direct the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to administer the national forests 
for sustained yield of their several prod- 
ucts and services. 

Such action it is pointed out would 
first give specific statutory recognition to 
sustained yield as a desirable principle 
of management; second, it would apply 
the concept of sustained yield not only 
to timber but also to other renewable 
national forest resources; and third, the 
enactment of such legislation would pro- 
tect the national forest resources from 
possible overutilization in the future in 
the event of economic pressures or by 
the activities of single-interest groups. 

While it is true that water and timber 
as a national forest resources are named 
in the act of June 4, 1897, and that other 
public laws authorize the utilization of 
grazing resources and the authority to 
administer recreation and wildlife re- 
sources, there is a definite need to have 
the five major renewable resources spec- 
ified in the same statute. 

That is the prime purpose of the bill 
before the House and which embraces 
a number of bills on the subject, includ- 
ing my bill, H.R. 10826. 

The principle of “the greatest good of 
the greatest number” has been adhered 
to in operating the national forests for 
over 60 years. 

This has been found to be good policy 
and an effective means of guarding 
againt the increasing effort being made 
to limit some national forest areas to a 
single use. 

Finally, the provision contained in 
H.R. 10572 authorizing cooperation with 
State and local governmental agencies 
and others in development of the na- 
tional forests would simply mean that 
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greater cooperation would be given since 
the spirit of cooperation has been in ef- 
fect for many years as a matter of pru- 
dent policy. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding my 
statement, I am keenly interested in the 
development and use of the 181 mil- 
lion acres of national forest land rep- 
resented by 151 national forests which 
yield water, timber, forage, recreation, 
game, and other wildlife. 

Therefore, I hope that H.R. 10572 will 
be approved and sent to the Senate since 
it is designed to provide the “greatest 
good of the greatest number” by provid- 
ing that the national forests be managed 
under principles of multiple use and to 
produce a sustained yield of products 
and services. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have introduced a bill which is 
similar to H.R. 10572. I am in favor of 
this bill and I hope it passes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. McIntTIRE], the ranking member of 
the Subcommittee on Forests. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 10572 as introduced 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama and as amended and unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture. There has been widespread 
support for this legislation from many 
sources as evidenced by the introduction 
of over 50 similar bills by Members of the 
House and by the great interest shown 
at the hearings held by the Subcommit- 
tee on Forests. 

Over the past 50 years our 151 na- 
tional forests have become an invaluable 
source of natural resources and services 
to the American people. They are major 
sources of water for some 1,800 cities and 
towns in the West. They are important 
water producing areas in the East, often 
protecting the huge investments in dams 
and reservoirs. Fresh water for industry, 
agriculture, and hydroelectrical develop- 
ments is produced on these public lands. 
In the West more than one-half of the 
commercial forest land occurs on these 
nation forests. Within their boundaries 
we find one-third of the Nation’s big 
game animals. There are priceless fish- 
ing streams and lakes. One-eighth of the 
Nation’s cattle and one-fifth of the Na- 
tion’s sheep find grazing on the more 
than 60 million acres of rangelands with- 
in their boundaries. In 1959 over 80 
million people went to the national for- 
ests for camping, relaxation, and outdoor 
pleasures. They provide a source of low- 
cost vacations for more people each year. 
Sawmills, pulpmills, and forest communi- 
ties depend on the national forest tim- 
ber stands as a source of raw materials, 
jobs, and steady incomes. There are 
some 14 million acres of wilderness and 
primitive areas where the hardy type 
of outdoorsman can go to enjoy nature 
in its entirety and obtain spiritual uplift. 

The demands for all of these resources 
and services of our Nation’s forests will 
not diminish in the present decade or the 
next half century. All indications are 
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that the skyrocketing population wiy 
make heavier demands on these public 
forests in the years ahead. 

Enactment of this legislation is neces. 
sary if we are to assure the continued 
best use of all the resources, goods, and 
services which our national forests are 
capable of supplying. A sustained yield 
of the resources named in the bill is 
possible because they are renewable re- 
sources if managed wisely and well. The 
purpose of H.R. 10572 is to direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to follow such 
management practices. 

The national forests have been admin- 
istered for a long time under the princi- 
ples of multiple use and sustained yield 
based on authority from numerous stat- 
utes, regulations, and directives in ap- 
propriation acts. H.R. 10572 will pro- 
vide in a single statute a directive from 
the Congress that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture continue the administration of 
the national forests for multiple use and 
sustained yield of the valuable products 
and services from these public lands. 

This bill is popularly referred to as the 
multiple use bill. While “multiple use” 
is a rather self-explanatory term I want 
to quote from the committee report to 
indicate the exact meaning of the term 
as used in this pending legislation and as 
applied to the management of the na- 
tional forests. I quote: 

“Multiple use,” as followed by the Forest 
Service, means the management of all the 
various renewable surface resources of the 
national forests so that they are utilized in 
the combination that will best meet the needs 
of the American people. It means making 
the most judicious use of the land for some 
or all of these resources or related services 
over areas large enough to provide sufficient 
latitude for periodic adjustments in use to 
conform it to changing needs and conditions. 
It does not mean using every acre of land 
for all of the various uses; nor does it pre- 
clude managing some areas for less than all 
uses when necessary. Nor does it necessarily 
mean the combination of uses that will give 
optimum dollar returns or optimum unit 
output. Rather, it means harmonious and 
coordinated management of the various re- 
sources each with the other without impair- 
ment of the productivity of the land. 


“Sustained yield” is the other signifi- 
cant term used in the bill. The report 
defines “sustained yield” as, and I quote, 
“Sustained yield of the several products 
and services of the national forests 
means the achievement and mainte- 
nance in perpetuity of a high-level an- 
nual or regular periodic output of the 
various renewable resources without im- 
pairment of the productivity of the 
land.” 

These are dual principles of manage- 
ment under which our national forests 
have been managed for many years 
under numerous statutes. They are 
statements of policy and principles of 
great importance to the future good 
management of these valuable Federal 
properties. They provide the basis for 
this directive by the Congress which 
names the five renewable surface re- 
sources so valuable to the future well- 
being of our Nation. 

The bill gives congressional recogni- 
tion to multiple use and sustained yield 
as desirable principles of management 
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for our 151 national forests. It will pro- 
tect the national forest resources named: 
outdoor recreation, range, timber, water- 
shed, and wildlife and fish from the 
ibility of overuse in the decades 
ahead. It is the means whereby extreme 
economic pressures, and pressures from 
single-interest groups can be effectively 
kept in balance with the resource needs 
from the national forests of all our peo- 
ple. H.R. 10572 establishes a policy of 
“the greatest good for the greatest num- 
per.” It merits widespread support by 
the House. , - 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. CHENO- 
WETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I rise in support 
of H.R. 10572. I am happy to give this 
pill my full support. 

This bill authorizes and directs that 
the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use in order to 
produce a sustained yield of products 
and services. There is widespread inter- 
est in this legislation, and I feel that 
this measure has general support in 
Colorado. 

I have several national forests in my 
congressional district and this bill is of 
great importance to my area. I have 
received a number of letters in support 
of this legislation. This is a good bill 
and deserves the support of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, it is highly essential 
that we continue to operate our national 
forests under the multiple-use principle. 
Our people recognize the importance of 
our national forests to the economy of 
our Nation. We must do everything 
possible to obtain the maximum use of 
our forests, as this bill provides. 

I have a letter from Mr. Charles K. 
McHarg, president of the Bessemer Soil 
Conservation District in Pueblo County, 
Colo. He calls attention to the fact that 
several hundred landowners within the 
district depend on our national forests 
to supply their water. I wish to quote 
from his letter, as follows: 

Most important, our irrigation water, upon 
which we have been completely dependent 
for successful diversified agriculture during 
the past 65 years, is in large part produced 
from the stored winter snows of the Arkan- 
sas River watershed of this national forest 
land. It is essential to our continued wel- 
fare that the Secretary of Agriculture be 
authorized by the Congress to develop and 
administer all the renewable surface re- 
sources for multiple use and sustained yield 
and to cooperate with interested agencies, 
Specifically and permanently. 


In Colorado and other Western States 
water is of tremendous importance and 
has been called the lifeblood of our econ- 
omy. We are doing everything possible 
to conserve our water resources and to 
put them to the best possible use. In 
order to accomplish this objective, it is 
important that wise use be made of our 
national forests. For this reason, every- 
one interested in irrigation is supporting 
this bill. 

The multiple-use principles in han- 

our national forests have always 
been recognized. I personally feel that 
our national forests should be used to 
benefit the largest number of persons 
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possible. I think it is significant that 
various groups are appearing in support 
of this legislation who are interested in 
using our forests for widely different 
purposes. Stockmen who are interested 
in grazing in our national forests are in 
support of this bill. Those who are in- 
terested in fish and wildlife are also 
supporting this bill. Those who are 
concerned over conserving our water re- 
sources favor this legislation. Those 
who wish to use our national forests for 
recreation purposes feel that this legis- 
lation is in their best interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
H.R. 10572, as I believe this bill is in 
the best interests of our country. The 
continued multiple-use operation of our 
national forests will produce large divi- 
dends in the years ahead. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, near the 
beginning of this discussion, I called the 
attention of the House to the splendid 
work of our subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Grant]. 
At this time I desire also to draw your 
attention to the devoted work of the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. McINTIRE], the 
minority leader of the Subcommittee on 
Forests. He likewise has traversed our 
forests and learned of the problems of 
the forest lands. He has helped to de- 
velop this fine legislation—H.R. 10572— 
which I wholeheartedly support. In 
fact, I introduced a bill similar to H.R. 
10572. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask the privi- 
lege of asking our chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture a question. In 
line 3, page 2, of the bill, section 2, I 
read: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized and directed to develop and adminis- 
ter the renewable surface resources of the 
national forests for multiple use. 


Mr. Chairman, some of the State fish 
and game Officials have a bit of appre- 
hension concerning this clause for fear 
that it might transfer to the Secretary 
of Agriculture the administration of the 
fish and game laws of the forests. 
Would you please state for the Rrecorp 
the official position of our committee in 
that respect? 

Mr. COOLEY. As you well know, the 
laws of the several States with respect to 
fish and game apply generally to the na- 
tional forests. Thus, the State regula- 
tions with reference to season, bag, and 
other limits apply to hunting and fish- 
ing generally on the national forests. 
This bill would not change the situation 
in any way. The States and their fish 
and game agencies would continue to 
have the san.2 jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility that they now have over fish and 
game in the national forests. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the gentleman 
for making that clear. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield so 
that I may ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. CooLEy] a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DIXON. Iyield. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Where 
do you find what you just read—in the 
report? 

Mr. COOLEY. It is in the report on 
page 2. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How do 
you figure the report is binding on the 
Secretary of Agriculture when he comes 
to administer the bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. He has to look at the 
legislative history and the intent and 
purpose of the Congress in the passing 
of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 

been reading the Supreme Court cases. 
They are great on this legislative his- 
tory. 
Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman cer- 
tainly would not say that. They are 
as great as the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What? 

Mr. COOLEY. The court is not as 
great as the Committee on Agriculture, 
I am quite sure the gentleman would not 
make that assertion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It 
seems I have heard a great deal from 
your side that you cannot understand 
what the Secretary of Agriculture, that 
is the present Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Benson, is trying to get at. 

Mr. COOLEY. We are trying to find 
out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do you 
have any assurance that the next Secre- 
tary will be any better? 

Mr. COOLEY. The law does not give 
the Secretary of Agriculture any new 
authority. You want the explanation 
of this bill and it is in the report. This 
is compatible with the traditions of this 
great House of Representatives; we have 
written in the report something that 
would indicate the purpose and intent 
of the Congress. I will be glad to read 
what the report says. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; you 
do not need to read it. I can read it 
without Federal aid to education. I 
learned that before there was Federal 
aid to education. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then I will not read 
it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to join with the gentleman from Utah. 
The gentleman is a great fly fisherman— 
he is a purist. He never fishes with a 
worm except when the fish will not bite 
a fly. Suppose the Secretary wants to 
raise something on this land and grows 
some crop? What would you do? 

Mr. DIXON. There is no one I would 
rather go fishing with than the gentle- 
man from Michigan. But we do want 
this clear. I believe the committee has 
the privilege of defining the terms here, 
and this term “surface resources’ or 
habitat can be defined as not including 
the fish, game, and wildlife and the com- 
mittee so defines it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But the 
Secretary will have us clear on the out- 
side of the park. 

Mr. DIXON. The Secretary and the 
Department have approved this bill as 
written, and we have their testimony that 
they agree, that he does not have or want 
jurisdiction over fish and game laws as 
administered by the States. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
it comes under the 5-minute rule I will 
get some more time to ask some more 
questions about that. 

Mr. DIXON. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon] has 
expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
begin by assuring the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], 
as one who shares his great love for fish- 
ing, as one who represents the great 
State of Washington, which has such 
wonderful fishing opportunities, I would 
not have been as great a supporter of 
this bill if I had not checked these ques- 
tions he poses very carefully. Being sat- 
isfied, I give this legislation my 100- 
percent support. It is a good bill for 
all of us, including the fishermen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
what you think, but you will not be the 
first woman that was deceived. 

Mrs. MAY. The gentleman offers me a 
statement I cannot deny. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Forestry Subcommittee of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee, I am pleased that so 
many of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle have sponsored and subse- 
quently supported H.R. 10572, the bill to 
authorize and direct the management of 
our national forests under the principles 
of multiple use and sustained yield. 

This is important legislation of major 
significance to the future of our national 
forests. It is an appropriate adjunct to 
the “Program for the National Forests” 
which was sent to the Congress by the 
Department of Agriculture in March 
1959. All Members of Congress received 
@ copy of this program—popularly 
known as “Operation Multiple Use.” 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Forestry of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, the House Committee on Public 
Works, and Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations revealed scores of support- 
ers for this “Program for the National 
Forests.” 

H.R. 10572 is a logical corollary to this 
“Program for the National Forests” in 
a decade when these public properties, 
worth over $7 billion, are of increasing 
importance in the economy of the Nation 
and in the 41 States and Puerto Rico 
where they are located. Demands for 
timber, water, recreation, forage, and 
wildlife are increasing under impact of 
the skyrocketing rise in population. 
The cut of national forest timber has 
more than doubled in the past 7 years. 
A cut of nearly 10 billion board feet is 
expected in 1960. This will have a total 
consumer value of over $314 billion. A 
cut of 21 billion board feet is predicted 
to meet the needs of our people by the 
year 2000, just 40 years from now. 

Increasing leisure time resulted in an 
alltime high in 1959 of 81% million 
recreation visits to the national forests. 

In Washington and Oregon there were 
over 10 million man-days of recreation 
use on our national forests. By 1969 
recreation use on the 151 national forests 
is expected to reach 130 million visits 
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and this estimate may be low. The 
people making these visits will spend 
nearly a billion dollars for sporting 
equipment, gas, oil, lodging, and other 
recreation expenses. 

The value of wool, meat, hides and 
other livestock products from the mil- 
lions of cattle and sheep grazing on the 
60 million acres of national forest range- 
lands is important in our economy. 

Water from the national forests for 
irrigation, hydroelectric developments, 
and home use is invaluable to our rural 
and metropolitan areas. 

Hunting and fishing on national forest 
lands, in cooperation with the State fish 
and game commissions, is a heavy use 
which grows heavier each year. Sports- 
men spend several billion dollars annu- 
ally on gear, guns, ammunition, trans- 
portation, and other supplies. This is a 
source of steady revenue to many com- 
munities in or near the national forests. 

These are the many uses of the re- 
newable resources of our national forests 
which must be recognized and provided 
for in our modern-day economy. Weare 
entering the so-called space age. Not- 
withstanding the American people are 
in competition for land and its resources 
right here on our planet—in America to 
be exact. 

The national forests must be managed 
for a sustained yield of the products and 
services that I have just mentioned. 
The various renewable natural resources 
that produce these goods and services so 
essential to modern existence must be 
administered so that they are utilized in 
a combination to best meet the needs of 
our people. 

The various surface resources of water, 
timber, forage, outdoor recreation, and 
fish and wildlife must be managed in a 
harmonious and coordinated manner— 
without impairment of the sustained 
productivity of the land. 

No single use of one or two resources 
must be allowed to dominate the other 
essential uses over large areas if man- 
agement of the national forests are to 
continue to meet the test of the greatest 
good of the greatest number in the long 
run. Under the multiple-use policy of 
management we can have timber har- 
vesting to provide forest products, local 
jobs, and community stability while at 
the same time the watershed is providing 
usable water, recreationists are enjoy- 
ing camping facilities, sportsmen are 
pursuing game or fishing in the forest 
streams, and ranchers are grazing their 
livestock on the forest ranges. 

Multiple use does not mean that all 
of these many activities will be progress- 
ing on every acre of land in the national 
forest. Neither does it mean the com- 
bination of uses that will bring in the 
most dollars. It does mean that all of 
the uses I have mentioned are coordi- 
nated to make the best possible use of 
the resources available to best meet the 
needs of our people. 

There are now some 14 million acres 
devoted to wilderness type use on our na- 
tional forests. In my State of Washing- 
ton there are three such areas of over 
925,000 acres. These areas are set aside 
for the hardy-type outdoorsman who 
takes his pack on his back and visits the 
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scenic grandeur of these areas alone 
or with a small group. These wild or 
primitive type areas have been set aside 
as the best use for the land and its in. 
herent scenic values. Hence multiple 
use does not preclude the management 
of some areas for less than all the uses 
when necessary and desirable. 

H.R. 10572 merits the support of Con- 
gress because it provides in a single 
statute the directive that our national] 
forests will be administered for sus- 
tained yield and under the principle of 
multiple use. 

The act of June 4, 1897, outlined a 
broad policy which made it possible to 
open up the newly created forest re- 
serves to use by our people. This act 
with later amendments, subsequent 
statutes, Department regulations and 
language in numerous appropriation 
acts for the past 30 years have devel- 
oped the framework for the principles 
of sustained yield and multiple use 
which the Forest Service has been fol- 
lowing in the administration of the na- 
tional forests. 

It is now timely and highly desirable 
that we have in a single statute the rec- 
ognition of the multiple-use objectives 
of national forest management for sus- 
tained yield of the products and serv- 
ices they provide. The bill recognizes 
the five major renewable resources of 
these forests—something which has not 
been done in any previous legislation. 

Most of the national forest acreage is 
in our Western States. There are, how- 
ever, numerous national forests of great 
importance in the East. In Washing- 
ton, the 9,700,000 acres of national for- 
est land must be managed under the 
principles provided in this bill if they 
are to meet the accelerated need for all 
the products available. This is the 
basis for the widespread support for this 
legislation in the West. 

Over the past 50 years, the Congress 
has watched and guarded the Nation’s 
national forests with a nonpartisan at- 
titude and interest that is commendable 
beyond words. We are again faced with 
legislation that will be another mile- 
stone in the wise, orderly, and thought- 
ful management of these public prop- 
erties. We have the backing and sup- 
port of conservation groups, women’s 
organizations, the stockmen, lumber- 
men, recreationists, the American For- 
estry Association, and others for the 
passage of this legislation. There are 
no appropriations involved, there is no 
interference with pending legislation on 
wilderness or other conservation activi- 
ties. This is a policy statement and 
directive by the Congress for the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Forest Serv- 
ice to move ahead under time-tested 
principles in the management and use 
of the resources on our national for- 
ests. This is legislation in which every 
Member of the Congress can take pride 
in having had a part in its enactment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKgs]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Grant] and the Committee on Agri- 
culture for introducing and reporting 
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this bill. It is a bill which is needed. I 
sincerely hope it will have the unanimous 
support of the committee and of the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, the forest resources of 
our Nation are invaluable to our se- 
curity, economic well-being and daily 
existence. Wood and the other products 
of our forests are everywhere. We have 
only to look around this Chamber to real- 
ize the utility, beauty and adaptability 
sf wood. Water which we use so lavishly 
in our abundant living is taken for 
granted by most people. It has been said 
many times that water is the lifeblood of 
our modern industrial and agricultural 

omy. 
feat for our tables, wild game, and 
fish for the sportsman, and a place for 
healthful outdoor recreation are other 
yaluable resources and services that come 
from our forests. 

To be useful an area or resource must 
be utilized. Utilized, that is, in a wise 
and sustained manner that will best sat- 
isfy the needs of our people. The man- 
agement policies applied to the national 
forests of America are excellent exam- 
ples of wise, effective, and sustained use 
of a variety of natural resources and the 
products and services they provide. 

Some 50 of my colleagues have intro- 
duced identical bills to H.R. 10572, the 
bill we are now considering. These 
sponsors and those who appeared in sup- 
port of the bill at the hearings all recog- 
nize the need for this legislation at a 
time when use pressures on our national 
forests are mounting. 

The national needs for the renewable 
surface resources of these forests are in- 
creasing annually. More people, more 
leisure time, more income, more mobility 
and a desire for a better life all combine 
to intensify the use of our available forest 
lands and their resources. 

I will not go into great detail as to the 
importance of the 151 national forests 
located in 39 of our States and Puerto 
Rico. There are a few facts, however, 
of significant interest. 

The 180.8 million acres of national 
forests represent about 8 percent of the 
land area of the United States. About 
17 percent of all the commercial forest 
lands in the United States is on these 
forests. There are 64.3 million acres of 
rangelands. 

H.R. 10572, the multiple use bill, recog- 
nizes the best possible multipurpose man- 
agement of this public property. Fifty 
percent of the national forest area in the 
United States is used for five different 
purposes: Outdoor recreation, range, 
timber, watershed, and wildlife in com- 
binations that vary according to location, 
need, and availability of the resource; 28 
percent is used for four multipurposes; 
21 percent for three uses; and only 1 per- 
cent is used for a single purpose such as 
corrals, pastures, summer homesites, and 
80 forth. 

This is concrete proof that the na- 
tional forests in my State of Florida and 
elsewhere throughout America are man- 
aged to serve the greatest number of our 
People in the best way possible and for a 
sustained yield of the resources and serv- 
ices that these forests provide. 
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This bill should be enacted because 
the Congress must never lose interest in 
the continuation of national forest 
management under the principles of 
multiple use and sustained yield; prin- 
ciples which have proven effective over 
the past 50 years. Too, the bill is de- 
signed and tailored to the job of na- 
tional forest management at a period in 
our history when abundant natural re- 
sources are necessary to a successful 
race into space. We cannot tolerate a 
ruthless exploitation of the renewable 
surface resources of our forests to meet 
the mounting needs for raw materials, 
neither can we tolerate the withdrawal 
or locking up for a single purpose use 
any area where multiple use has been 
the accepted way of managing the land 
for a sustained yield of the things we 
need. 

The directive in H.R. 10572 for multi- 
ple use and sustained yield manage- 
ment of the national forests is clear. 
It will assure the best possible handling 
of all the resources, raw materials, and 
services that these forests provide for 
the crucial periods ahead. 

I have been involved in conservation 
and forestry activities for many years. 
I have studied this proposed legislation. 
I have introduced an identical bill. I 
can assure the Congress that the bill 
is aimed at the national forests; there 
are no appropriations involved, it inter- 
feres with no other pending legislation 
or the management of national parks or 
State or private lands; and it establishes 
by statute what the Forest Service has 
been practicing for many years in the 
fulfillment of the basic duties of stew- 
ardship on our great national forests. 
It is a bill worthy of the support of every 
Member of the Congress. I hope it will 
receive your support. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Bartey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to express my appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the committee 
in bringing this type of legislation to the 
floor. I am convinced that many of the 
practices which this legislation would 
authorize have been put into use in re- 
cent years. It is wholesome and impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I, too, rise 
in support of the bill H.R. 10572 as 
author of a companion bill, and also to 
congratulate the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Grant], and the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. McINTIRE] for working so 
zealously on this legislation over a long 
period of time. Also I wish to congratu- 
late the Committee on Agriculture for 
their painstaking work on this worth- 
while legislation. I am satisfied that this 
is one of the most important pieces of 
legislation to be brought before the 
House this year, and I am more than 
pleased that it is an unanimous report 
from the committee. As far as the na- 
tional forests are concerned, there is no 
doubt it constitutes major legislation. 
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This bill directs that the national for- 
ests be administered for sustained yield 
of their several products and services. 

It further directs that they be devel- 
oped under multiple use principles and 
declare a congressional policy that they 
are established and shall be administered 
for watershed, timber, range, outdoor 
recreation, and fish and wildlife values. 
It will under its provisions encourage and 
of course authorize cooperation with 
other groups in national forest develop- 
ment. We in the Congress that repre- 
sent industrial areas are well aware that 
many of our people seek national forests 
each year for vacations, rest, recreation, 
relaxation, and to enjoy nature in the 
great outdoors. Our forests are increas- 
ing year after year in importance due to 
the easy availability of transportation 
to these places of interest, and since our 
people have so much more leisure to 
spend enjoying themselves in these in- 
teresting surroundings. Our forests are 
ideal camping grounds and places of 
amusement for our young families in 
view of the fact that the cost is so low 
to the visitors. 

I am glad to join with so many of 
my colleagues in urging support of this 
bill with the added hope that it will pass 
unanimously. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have supported this legislation 
from its inception and introduced a like 
bill to denote my cosponsorship. My 
interest stems from life as a youth in 
the wide-open spaces and forests of 
Alaska. The forests of Alaska, including 
the Tongass and Chugach national for- 
ests, exceed 20 million acres and con- 
stitute a great storehouse of wealth for 
Alaska and the Nation as a whole. The 
concept of multiple use which has been 
tested in actual practice within our 
country for over 60 years has proved suc- 
cessful and should now be recognized as 
national policy for the future in the 
field of forest management. This con- 
cept of multiple use combined with sus- 
tained yield conservation practices will, 
if adopted as our policy for the future, 
constitute a positive measure for the 
benefit of our children and our. children’s 
children on the basis of the greatest good 
for the greatest number. In so saying 
I assure you that I reflect the great 
preponderance of opinion of the people 
of Alaska as well as the official policy of 
my great State expressed in section 4 of 
article VITI in Alaska’s State constitu- 
tion on the subject of natural resources 
as follows: 

Fish, forests, wildlife, grasslands, and all 
other replenishable resources belonging to 
the State shall be utilized, developed, and 
maintained on the sustained yield principle, 
subject to preferences among beneficial 
uses. 


In the light of Alaska’s position just 
stated you can well understand my 
interest in the bill before us. It 
enunciates the same principles for future 
Federal policy as are already set forth 
in Alaska’s constitution for management 
of State lands, including forests. The 
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point becomes more meaningful when 
you consider that the greatest of 
Alaska’s forests are national forests 
which will remain under Federal juris- 
diction and management. Passage of 
the legislation before us will insure the 
application of the same basic principles 
throughout the great area of Alaska 
regardless of whether particular acreage 
be State or Federal. 

The national forest areas in Alaska 
are rich not only in timber for pulp 
mills and lumber mills, but endowed with 
a great water supply for hydroelectric 
production, salmon runs of great re- 
nown and great recreational value for 
the people of America in terms of boat- 
ing, hiking, sports fishing, and hunting 
for bear, moose, deer, mountain goats 
and sheep and other forms of wildlife 
which are abundant in this scenic 
wonderland. 

I join with the sponsors and co- 
sponsors in urging passage of H.R. 
10572. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina for yielding to me. I would very 
much appreciate clarification of one 
point that has been concerning me. I 
would like to ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman whether or not this bill will in 
any way affect mineral leasing laws 
within the national forests, or water 
rights within the national forests, State 
and Federal laws existing at this time 
on water rights within the national for- 
ests, mineral leases, grazing leases, and 
other use permits within the national 
forests. I am particularly concerned 
that the bill might in some way change 
Federal property rights and Federal pre- 
rogatives on national forest lands. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think I can assure 
the gentlemen that there is nothing in 
this legislation that will interfere in any 
way with any of the matters the gentle- 
man has mentioned. 

As I said earlier, when the bill is read 
for amendment, I will introduce an 
amendment providing that nothing 
herein shall be construed as to affect the 
administration of mineral leases, pros- 
pecting and other use of Federal land 
within the national forests. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. I am very glad to hear that the 
bill is not intended to change existing 
law. I had been much concerned over 
this point and am grateful for the help 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee in clarifying this 
point of legislative history. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Prenie]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture and as sponsor of a com- 
panion bill, H.R. 10720, I welcome this 
opportunity to indicate my support of 
this legislation. 

The only federally owned lands ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Forest Service 
in my State of New York are some 13,750 
acres, devoted to the land utilization 
program. There are no national forests. 
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Notwithstanding, the citizens of New 
York are interested in the management 
and utilization of the national forests 
from Maine to Alaska and to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Our people travel; they visit 
these forests for recreation, hunting and 
fishing. They eat meat raised on the 
national forest grazing lands in the 
West. Douglas fir timber and plywood 
from west coast forests are used in our 
buildings. Our people realize that hy- 
droelectric developments using water 
produced on the national forests are im- 
portant to our national strength and 
security. And they know that a Nation 
with well-managed forests faces the 
future better able to meet the challeng- 
ing demands of our times. 

I particularly want to mention sec- 
tion 3 of the bill we are considering. It 
has been the policy of the Congress 
since forestry activities were established 
in the Department of Agriculture in 1891 
to cooperate with the States in the de- 
velopment of private and State-owned 
natural resources. Cooperative author- 
ity for tree planting, forest fire control, 
forest management advice, insect and 
disease control and forest research exists 
and will not be superseded by the legisla- 
tion under consideration. The proposed 
legislation will be a policy statement by 
the Congress of the merits of the activi- 
ties and the need to encourage the full 
development of State and privately 
owned natural resources. 

In New York, there are over 11 million 
acres of farm, industrial, and other non- 
farm owned woodlands. There are some 
3.2 million acres of State forest preserves, 
forests, parks, game management, coun- 
ty, and municipal forests. Salaries and 
wages of persons employed full time in 
our New York forests amount to $14 bil- 
lion a year. The value of the products 
of our State’s wood-using industries is 
some $2 billion annually. These are sig- 
nificant contributions to our economy. 
New York’s Representative Clarke was 
cosponsor of the Clarke-McNary Act of 
1924, which stimulated the development 
of the national forests in the East and 
provided cooperation with the Forest 
Service in fire control, extension forestry 
work, and tree planting. New York 
started forest tree planting with the first 
State-owned tree nursery established 
early in this century. Our State has 
been of constructive assistance to other 
States as they embarked on programs for 
the development and management of 
natural resources. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I have a 
deep and continuing interest in any pro- 
posed legislation that will strengthen re- 
source management activities regardless 
of who owns the land or where it is lo- 
cated. Multiple-use and sustained-yield 
management practices are good for any 
forests whether State, Federal, or pri- 
vately owned. I believe H.R. 10572 is a 
good bill and merits favorable action. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. THompson]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, having introduced a similar 
bill to H.R. 10572, I rise at this time in 
support of the pending measure. It is 
very important legislation, particularly 
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for the 11 Western States, which haye 
large areas of national forest lands 
within their boundaries. 

At the outset of my remarks I would 
like to clarify a question that has arisen 
primarily since the legislation was con. 
sidered in committee. The bill provides 
that “the national forests are established 
and shall be administered for outdoor 
recreation, range, timber, watershed, and 
wildlife and fish purposes.” The ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether or not 
“grazing of domestic livestock” should be 
specifically added by amendment. It is 
my understanding that the committee in 
the consideration of this bill has limited 
itself to the listing of resources from the 
forests without listing the uses to which 
the resources are to be put. 

It is my further understanding that 
by including “range” as a specific listed 
resource, it is contemplated and intended 
that this includes as a use of that re. 
source the grazing of domestic livestock, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if that is the reasoning and 
intent of the committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. The word “range” 
is in line 5 of the bill. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. And the 
use to which it would be put, though, 
would refer to the grazing of domestic 
livestock as each Member has pointed 
out in his remarks. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I 
yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. The _ gentleman 
from Wyoming is vitally interested in 
forestry matters and we value his coun- 
sel on all matters including forestry. 
The gentleman has expressed the pur- 
pose of this language and the listing of 
renewable resources express this broader 
term, then you divide these resources in 
the several uses, a range into grazing, 
and so forth. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I 
thank the gentleman from Maine. I 
understand the problems that are in- 
volved. If we attempt to list all of the 
uses that come in these various cate- 
gories, it would become almost a 10- or 
20-page bill instead of the type of pre- 
cise legislation we have today. For ex- 
ample, under “watershed” we would 
have the listing of water for irrigation, 
for domestic use, for municipal use, for 
industrial use, and so on down the line. 

Mr. McINTIRE. The gentleman has 
expressed the problem which was before 
the committee, and so rather than get 
into the separate divisive definitions, we 
have supported the concept which we 
have outlined in our colloquy. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I again 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, how the national 
forests are administered is of great im- 
portance to the Nation, in the present 
and in the future. The area of the for- 
ests alone is indicative of their impor- 
tance. Within the continental limits of 
the United States there are over 181,- 
100,000 acres of national forest lands. 
Within the public land States of the 
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west, the concentration is, of course, 
greater. As an example, within the 
State of Wyoming which it is my priv- 
ilege to represent, over 8,568,000 acres are 
national forest lands, which amounts to 
almost 14 percent of the total area of 
the State. : , 

This is a semiarid area, in which water 
is most important to the future growth 
and the development of all of our abun- 
dant natural resources. 

Situated as they are, the forests are a 
key to water development, storage and 
utilization. 

The livestock industry, both cattle 
and sheep, is one of Wyoming’s largest 
pusinesses. Forage on the national 
forests is not only important in itself, 
put has become a major factor in the 
economic utilization of a large portion of 
the nonforest lands. Anything that 
would disturb the balance of this would 
create serious economic problems. 

Third of importance in Wyoming’s in- 
dustries is the tourist industry. Wyo- 
ming is second to none in scenic splendors 
and tourist attractions. Hunting, fish- 
ing, and camping within the national 
forests of Wyoming attract thousands of 
sportsmen and tourists each year. 

Lumber and other timber products 
produced from the forests are becoming 
of increasing importance. Several com- 
munities depend upon this for their eco- 
nomic well-being. 

As the Department of Agriculture has 
administered the national forests, a 
policy of administration has been de- 
veloped so as to recognize all of these 
and other uses, and has been commonly 
referred to as administration for mul- 
tiple use and sustained yield. The pur- 
pose of this legislation is simply to 
codify that policy and to express it as 
the policy of the Congress. It is most 
important that this should be done. 
From first hand observation, I believe 
wholeheartedly in the multiple-use prin- 
ciple and, although there are times when 
relative values must prevail, in almost all 
instances the forests can be administered 
to give to the public the benefit of the 
various resources simultaneously. 

I think we should pay particular at- 
tention to the things that this legisla- 
tion does not do. In the first place, it 
will not in any way affect or restrict 
the future development of the mineral 
resources within the national forests. It 
would not in any way interfere with 
mining operations or the production of 
oil and gas. This is most important and 
has been specifically provided in the leg- 
islation. 

In the Department communication re- 
questing this legislation, in the hear- 
ings, in the committee report, and in 
the debate, it has been clearly indicated 
that it is not the intention to in any 
way extend to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or any other agency of the Federal 
Government authority to manage the 

fish and wildlife on the national forests. 
This is now and should remain the sole 
jurisdiction and responsibility of the 
States. To make doubly sure of this, I 
will support an amendment to specifi- 
cally write this into the law. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 
this legislation gives no authority to the 
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Secretary which he already does not 
have. The effect of the legislation is 
merely to write into the law the princi- 
ples of multiple use and sustained yield 
for the managing of the national forests. 
It is most important that we should do 
so, and I urge favorable consideration of 
this legislation. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, byield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. SHort]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know that I should take this time. Iam 
too close however to some of the prob- 
lems which have existed in the past, too 
close to the present use of various lands 
out in the West under supervision of the 
Forest Service not to be prompted to 
make a few remarks when a bill, so in- 
clusive as this one, dealing with the fu- 
ture use and the future production of our 
forest lands is under consideration. I 
think the very universal acceptance that 
has been expressed here this afternoon 
of this bill precludes the necessity of my 
making any further remarks in defense 
of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I should point 
this out, that a part of the reasons for 
this universal acceptance of this bill 
stems from the fact that we have had in 
recent years some very enlightened, very 
constructive, very sound, very realistic 
management of the forest lands. I well 
remember as a rancher the day when the 
rancher in the West sometimes looked 
upon the representative of the Forest 
Service as almost in the same category as 
@ predatory animal, you might say. I 
am very glad to say that that day has 
long passed. The rancher and other 
people, it has been gratifying to me to 
learn, the wildlife people, the wilderness 
people, the watershed people, and the 
timber people now accept grazing as one 
of the proper uses of forest lands if it is 
properly administered. The ranchers 
and the Forest Service have resolved 
their differences through the years and 
now this conflict of interest that used to 
exist no longer exists. The rancher now 
is just as concerned about the long-time 
protection of the renewable resources on 
these forest lands as anyone. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this bill de- 
serves the support of everyone in the 
House and I urge its passage. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

I wish to commend members of the 
Committee on Agriculture for submit- 
ting amendments to H.R. 10572 to clear 
up certain confusions and reservations 
which I have shared with a number of 
my colleagues. 

Specifically, I support the addition of 
language to section 2 of the bill to 
stipulate that wilderness areas can be 
set up and maintained in full consist- 
ency with the purposes of the act—that 
is, that “wilderness” is a multiple use 
equal in status to commercial uses. At 
the same time, I understand that this 
new language does not in any way pre- 
clude later action on a separate wilder- 
ness bill for it remains for the Congress 
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to act on the problems of how and when 
wilderness areas are to be established 
and how public control is to be exercised. 

Furthermore, I appreciate the com- 
mittee’s amendment to include in this 
legislation definitions of the key con- 
cepts “multiple use” and “sustained 
yield.” 

With these amendments I support the 
measure with the understanding that 
the record today clearly expresses the 
intent of the House of Representatives 
that this bill shall in no way be taken as 
a restriction or prohibition of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior’s authority to 
continue to conduct studies of various 
Federal lands, including national forest 
lands, to assess their park and recrea- 
tional potential. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Sartor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to direct a question to the 
chairman of the committee. I should 
like to ask whether there is anything in 
this bill which will change the basic 
principles laid down in 1905 by Gifford 
Pinchot when he outlined the uses for 
which our national forests were to be 
maintained. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not have Gov- 
ernor Pinchot’s words before me and I 
do not know what he said at that time. 
But I know that this bill does not make 
any change in the program that we have 
had through the years. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The reason I ask that 
question is this. From 1905 until today 
the statement of Governor Pinchot has 
been followed as the bible in the For- 
estry Service. I wanted to know whether 
or not there is any intention in this bill 
to change any of the principles which he 
laid down. 

Mr. COOLEY. This bill simply tries 
to clarify the administrative responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is to provide the greatest good for the 
greatest number of the people. Ido not 
SN, SSE: we SS cee ae 

Mr. SAYLOR. I have been informed 
by the chairman of the committee that 
he expects to offer an amendment on 
Page 2, line 9, which will state that the 
establishment and maintenance of wil- 
derness areas is consistent with this act. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If that is the case, 
would the chairman object to ineluding 
the preservation and use of wilderness 
areas as one of the purposes of the bill 
in section 1? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think that is already 
covered by the term “outdoor recrea- 
tion.” I do have a wilderness amend- 
ment which I have read to the House; I 
should be glad to read it again. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I have read that. I 
just wondered if the gentleman would 
object to an amendment which would 
add the preservation of wilderness areas 
to section 1. 

Mr. COOLEY. I cannot see any rea-. 
son to have any amendment to section 1. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Knox]. 
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Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I join my 
colleagues in commending the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture for bringing this leg- 
islation to the floor of the House. I 
believe the purpose of the proposed leg- 
islation as a multipurpose bill should en- 
courage and enable marked accomplish- 
ments in the improvement of our na- 
tional forests. However, I have concern 
about one thing and at this time I should 
like to direct the chairman’s attention 
to page 7 of the committee report, the 
last paragraph, which states: 

Enactment of this legislation would not 
increase costs of managing or developing the 
national forests. It would help to assure 
attainment of the long-range national forest 
objectives described in the program for the 
national forests referred to above. 


Mr. Chairman, I am quite concerned, 
based on my personal observation, about 
the lack of policing in the management 
of our national forest parks. I was in 
my congressional district over this past 
weekend. In addition to tending to 
other business I went on an inspection 
tour of the national parks in my area 
and also visited the site of one which 
is contemplated. I was amazed and ap- 
palled at the vandalism to which these 
beautiful facilities had been subjected, 
where there is no or inadequate policing 
of our national forest parks. It would 
seem to me that if we are launching on 
such a wide program with the meritori- 
ous objectives that this program has, we 
should certainly recognize that it is go- 
ing to cost some additional money to 
have the right kind of supervision in the 
form of policing these parks so they will 
be kept clean and so vandalism will be 
eliminated. 

There have been evidences of people 
deliberately taking logs or axes or some 
other implement to smash windows and 
screens of bathhouses. They have left 
liquor bottles, wine bottles, beer cans 
and other trash strewn all over the 
park. As long as a group of park users 
misuse park facilities, there is only one 
way the other citizens of our Nation, 
and I might add the vast majority of our 
citizens, can have a good park service, 
and that is to have adequate and effec- 
tive policing. The question I raise is 
that the committee report states that 
the enactment of this legislation will 
not entail additional cost. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is in error. Is the gentleman aware of 
the fact that he is quoting from the 
Acting Secretary’s letter? 

Mr. KNOX. The committee put it in 
as part of the report. They must have 
believed it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Not always have we 
agreed with the Secretary, nor do we 
always agree with his report. Acting 
Secretary Peterson said just what the 
gentleman quoted, that the enactment of 
this legislation would not increase costs 
of managing or developing the national 
forests. 

Mr. KNOX. May I also state that 
members of the committee have also said 
on the floor there would not be any addi- 
tional cost. I am interested in assuring 
that sufficient money is available to do 
a complete job. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
take issue with Mr. Peterson, who made 
the statement? 

Mr. KNOX. I take issue with the re- 
port, because I believe it is going to cost 
additional money. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman takes 
issue with Mr. Peterson, I suggest he 
take ghat up with him. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Peterson did notge- 
port the legislation to the House. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The directives of the 
Forest Service are very clear as to main- 
taining and policing these parks. If 
there is not enough money made avail- 
able, that is within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. KNOX. That is correct, subject, of 
course, to the limits of the authorization. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I think the gentle- 
man frem Michigan understands, also, 
that the total receipts from the national 
forests are in excess of the amounts of 
money which are made available for the 
Forest Service in their work. There are 
a number of us, and I personally, who 
have visited the national forests on the 
problem of recreation within the na- 
tional forests and have strongly encour- 
aged some additional legislation in this 
field, which has not yet reached the floor, 
but who have also been aware of the 
fact that there is a problem in this 
area. The Forest Service management 
recognizes and within the extent to 
which funds are provided which can be 
used for these purposes is attempting 
to discharge its responsibility. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have been interested 
in listening to the colloquy that has 
taken place on this issue. I happen to 
be the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Appropriations for Na- 
tional Parks. It comes under the Public 
Works Committee. Never to my knowl- 
edge has there been brought to the com- 
mittee’s attention that. there was not 
sufficient protection and provision of 
funds. 

I may say this. That the personnel 
in the Forest Service is quite large, as the 
gentleman knows. 

Mr. KNOX. That is correct and I be- 
lieve that to the extent of their num- 
bers in terms of the magnitude of their 
responsibility, they are to be commended 
for the work they do. 

Mr. JENSEN. And I believe that per- 
sonnel could be moved from other places 
into the park, which the gentleman has 
just explained, in his State, and take 
proper care of that. So, it is possible 
that money will be needed. I want the 
gentleman to know that I will look into 
this matter from the standpoint of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I want 
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to thank the gentleman for bringing jt 
to the attention of the House. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa, and I support the legislation, 
I do hope the necessary appropriation 
will be made available so that proper 
policing can be done in the Nationa] 
Park Service. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yielg 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise jn 
support of this bill. It so happens I haye 
had a long acquaintance with the ng- 
tional forests in the Far West even 
though I am a New York Member. I own 
some property completely surrounded by 
a national forest and I have worked over 
the years in conjunction with the Us, 
Forestry Department. I commend the 
Department of Forestry for the aware- 
ness they have shown in recent years in 
protecting and utilizing our natural re- 
sources to the utmost. This is one of the 
most important pieces of legislation that 
has come before this House since I have 
been a Member. The national forests 
are one of the precious assets this Nation 
has. These assets must be utilized care- 
fully. 

There should be no waste. This bill is 
a step in that direction. Multiple-pur- 
pose use of our national forests will re- 
dound to the best interest of every cit- 
izen in America and contribute to the 
long-term strength of our Nation not 
only in providing recreation but also in 
providing timber as well as metal ores 
which play such an important role in all 
that has made America strong. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for the opportunity to speak in behalf 
of this bill at this time. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to go on record as supporting this 
proposed legislation. I am a member of 
the Forestry Subcommittee and as vice 
chairman of that committee I had the 
opportunity to hear all the testimony be- 
fore our committee on this proposed bill. 
We made a desperate effort to meet the 
objections of the opposition and to com- 
ply with the wishes of every segment of 
the lumber industry and all other people 
who had an interest in the forests of 
this country. I think we have a good bill 
and I hope it will pass unanimously. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am delighted that H.R. 10572 is to be 
enacted. I believe it will provide for 
an economical and productive use of our 
forest products and the incidental 
potentials such as wildlife preservation, 
grazing, soil conservation, water conser- 
vation, and preservation of natural re- 
sources. 

Our natural forests are always a bul- 
wark against erosion, a place for experi- 
mentation, and management of forestry 
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can be safely and expeditiously prac- 
ticed, and a paving of refuge for those 
who want the peace of mind nature 
provides. 

I an the committee on its 
excellent work. I am delighted that the 
States are considered and I urge the 
passage of this legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. 


HECHLER J. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, as the 
sponsor of a bill identical to H.R. 10572, 
I urge the House to enact this vital 


i The State of West Virginia today is in 
the midst of a reappraisal of its re- 
sources, in the hope of finding new 
means of employment and increasing 
our gross product—and thus to alleviate 
the depressed economic condition of the 


In every discussion of these resources 
and possibilities, the vast potential of 
the State’s timberland is mentioned as 
one of the most promising prospects. 

This is easy to understand. Sixty-four 
percent of our State is covered by tim- 
ber, and within our borders lie two great 
national forests—Monongahela and 
George Washington. 

Timber last year was a $100 million 
industry in the State of West Virginia, 
and the tourist trade—which is largely 
centered in our heavily forested areas— 
accounted for another $270 million. 

This is but a glimpse of what lies 
ahead. Dr. Warden M. Lane, director 
of the West Virginia Conservation Com- 
mission, said only this past Tuesday 
that the tourist trade could readily reach 
an annual volume of a billion dollars, 
if proper promotion and management 
can be attained. He pointed out that 
the tourist business, which depends 
largely on the handsome vacation 
grounds located in the main in our na- 
tional forest land or other timbered 
areas, can be an even more lasting re- 
source than the vast deposits of coal 
underlying our gorgeous mountains. Dr. 
Lane said: 

It little matters to me whether we get 
$8 for a ton of coal or $8 from a tourist. But 
when a ton of coal is taken out, it is gone— 
and a satisfied tourist will come back again. 


He pointed out that a protective cover 
of trees is an ideal way to preserve the 
topsoil of many acres of West Virginia 
which is arable but not needed now for 
agricultural use. This, of course, is a 
means of creating a ready-made and 
foolproof soil bank. 

Dr. Lane also pointed out in a corol- 
lary to the recent meeting of Appalach- 
ian State Governors to discuss the eco- 
nomic problems of that area that for- 
estry already provides 1 job in 10 for 
West Virginians, and that this figure 
can become much higher if we can at- 
tract lumber processors, such as furni- 
ture manufacturers and plywood firms. 

Th short, there appears to be a bright 
future for West Virginia through the 
Use of its forest resources—provided 
that one catalyst enters the picture. 
That one catalyst is wise, intelligent, 

‘Tange management of this price- 


less resource. 
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Without this, potential fortunes can 
be lost, jobs will fail to materialize, 
tourists will not be attracted—and a 
golden opportunity will be lost to West 
Virginia forever. 

To achieve these twin aims of increas- 
ing the production of timber and wood 
products, and at the same time expand- 
ing our attractions for the tourist and 
vacationer, a basic conflict in the aims 
of the timber producer and vacation 
promoter seems inevitable. 

It is not easy to pull together the di- 
vergent views of the timber cutter, the 
vacationer, the hunter and fisher, and 
the conservationist, but it is an urgent 
and pressing need. 

The passage of H.R. 10752 is a means 
of achieving this, at least in regard to 
the national forests lying within the 
State. While it is true that the multi- 
ple use, sustained yield principle has 
long been an established policy and phi- 
losophy of the Forest Service and the 
Department of Agriculture, I believe it is 
important that this principle be estab- 
lished in law. 

I might point out that there is vir- 
tually no opposition to this measure— 
for conservationists, lumber companies, 
and the various Government depart- 
ments all seem to recognize that the 
passage of such legislation will be per- 
manent insurance against the stripping 
or abuse of our national forests by any 
single-interest group. 

Passage of H.R. 10752 would be good 
for the various interests most closely in- 
terested in the national forests, it would 
be good for West Virginia, and it would 
be good for the Nation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the general policy of multi- 
ple use and sustained yields in our na- 
tional forests. I shall support the pend- 
ing legislation with the amendments 
being proposed under the sponsorship of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

The national forests, as is commonly 
known, originated through reservations 
created from the public domain. They 
then were expanded to include lands 
acquired by various means. Commit- 
tee jurisdiction in the Congress is di- 
vided along this historical line—forest 
reserves created from the public domain, 
totaling 160 million acres, come under 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Acquired national forest lands, 
totaling 26 million acres, come under the 
Committee on Agriculture. The two 
committees cooperate closely with each 
other in their consideration of national 
forest affairs. This spirit of cooperation 
is further exhibited in discussions that 
I have had with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee concerning this legisla- 
tion. 

Let me say at the outset that I was 
critical of the framework in which this 
legislation was sent to the Congress by 
the administration. We all know that 
multiple use and sustained yield, as gen- 
eral policies of natural resource manage- 
ment, are not confined in their applica- 
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tion to the national forests. They are 
beneficial policies of wise land use hav- 
ing general application. Multiple use 
is and should be the general rule in the 
management of all rural lands in Fed- 
eral ownership. There are but few, if 
any, defensible instances in which a pol- 
icy of single use is applicable. Yet the 
Executive communication, from which 
was originated the bill before us, reflects 
only a fragmentary or piecemeal ap- 
proach. 

May I say that there is no monopoly 
in the Department of Agriculture so far 
as multiple use is concerned. The De- 
partment of the Interior has just pub- 
lished a very fine booklet, Conservation 
Bulletin 42, on “Forest Conservation.” 
The booklet makes it very clear that the 
administration of forest lands by that 
Department has goals of multiple use and 
sustained yield. I believe that my col- 
leagues are familiar with the so-called 
Oo. & C. lands in Oregon, admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The O. & C. Act, enacted in 
1937, represented the first time in the 
history of forestry in America that a plan 
of sustained-yield management was au- 
thorized by law for a specific Federal for- 
est property. 

It should be remembered that the 
modern idea of forest conservation 
originated in the 1870’s in the Depari- 
ment of the Interior. Undoubtedly the 
existence of a staff of professional for- 
esters in the Department of Agriculture 
was an important reason for the transfer 
of the forest reservations to that De- 
partment in 1905. The minerals admin- 
istration was retained in the Department 
of the Interior because of expert knowl- 
edge in that field. 

Now that multiple uses have been ex- 
tended, the nontimber uses have greatly 
expanded. The Secretary of Agriculture 
stated that recreational use of national 
forests will increase ninefold by the 
year 2000. The prospect is that the non- 
timber functions of the Forest Service 
may become predominant. 

As the Forest Service emerges more 
and more as a general land management 
agency, the original distinction which 
caused it to be placed in the Department 
of Agriculture loses its significance. 
This is confirmed by no less an author- 
ity than the assistant secretary in charge 
of the Forest Service, who, in a speech in 
1959 stated: 

The Forest Service is now not only a for- 
estry agency—it is a land management 
agency with wide ranging areas of responsi- 
bility for the multiple-use sustained-yield 
management of the national-forest system, 
and for the continuous improvement of that 
system so that the values obtainable from it 
may be fully realized as the need for them 
develops, 


The assistant secretary went on to 
criticize what he called proposals to 
dedicate areas of the national-forest 
lands to public parks and to transfer 
them to what he called “single use.” 
He cited as an example of those pro- 
posals the movement, reflected in legis- 
lation pending before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, to establish 
a national park in the North Cascades 
area in the State of Washington. He 
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referred to this proposal under the cate- 
gory of a “single use,” and stated that 
such proposals would tend to dismember 
the national forest system and would 
be contrary to the public interest. 

I shall have more to say later about 
the effect of H.R. 10572 on the full and 
fair consideration of pending and future 
legislation of the type referred to by the 
Secretary. 

The principles of multiple use do and 
should apply to Federal lands generally, 
and the Congress, as the custodian of 
public lands has a duty to see that these 
principles are carried out. 

At this point I wish to commend the 
Conference of Western Governors for a 
resolution adopted by them in Septem- 
ber of last year, in a meeting at Sun 
Valley, Idaho, urging, among other 
things, that a study be made to deter- 
mine whether the principles of multiple 
use of Federal lands are, in fact, being 
carried out by the Government. Hear- 
ings held by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs in the past few years 
have revealed serious shortcomings in 
this regard in certain areas administered 
by our military departments. The Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
is endeavoring to build into legislation 
that comes before it a sound program 
of multiple use. The most recent ex- 
ample of this is my bill—H.R. 6597— 
to readjust the boundaries of Dinosaur 
National Monument, providing for con- 
tinued grazing use for an extended 
period. 

It is not, of course, a fatal defect that 
this pending legislation deals with only 
one element of the general problem. We 
should, however, assure ourselves that in 
dealing with one segment we do not cause 
disturbance to other elements. 

I shall now turn to the constructive 
results of an exchange of letters that I 
have had with my good friend the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I shall include the letters in the 
Recorp following my statement. 

I wrote first on April 4 expressing my 
belief in the basic policies, but raising 
questions as to specific language. I asked 
in effect nine questions. Let me sum- 
marize the answers obtained from the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in the form of a letter of May 5 from 
the Department of Agriculture, as fol- 
lows: 

First. The policies of multiple use and 
sustained yield already fully apply to na- 
tional forest lands under existing laws. 
The present legislation merely provides 
a directive that these policies be con- 
tinued. 

Second. Under this guiding directive, 
and the definition of “multiple use” con- 
tained in the committee’s report, the 
pressures for overutilization of national 
forest lands can be avoided. 

Third. The bill is directed only at 
those functions performed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the admin- 
istration of the national forests. Laws 
administered by other departments, such 
as those applicable to prospecting and 
mining, would not be affected by this 
legislation. 
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Fourth. Multiple use does not rule out 
single or other restricted use in limited 
areas. 

Fifth. Both tangible and intangible 
resource values are to be considered by 
the forest administrator in arriving at 
the combination of uses that will best 
meet the needs of the people. 

Sixth. Applicants who desire to use 
national forest lands for single uses in 
limited areas will have an opportunity to 
have their applications considered by the 
Forest Service and they will not be dealt 
with arbitrarily. 

Seventh. Enactment of H.R. 10572 
could not in any way prevent the full and 
fair consideration by the Congress of any 
pending or future legislation. This, of 
course, includes various proposals to 
transfer national forest lands to the na- 
tional park system. 

Eighth. Enactment will not modify the 
authority of the President to restore pub- 
lic lands in national forests to ordinary 
public domain status; and 

Ninth. Enactment will not directly 
affect the placement of the Forest Serv- 
ice as an agency in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

These answers are fully set out in the 
text which I shall include in the REcorp. 
I think that they go a long way toward 
resolving doubts that many of us have 
had about the legislation. There remain 
two exceptions. One exception concerns 
prospecting and mining. The other con- 
cerns certain inferences that may be 
drawn from the legislative history re- 
garding land use policies for other classes 
of Federal lands. 

First. Regarding mining, I join with 
those who have believed that a serious 
problem remained, under the legislation 
as reported, concerning the treatment to 
be given to mineral resources in the na- 
tional forests. For example, the Baker, 
Oreg., Chamber of Commerce has con- 
cluded, on advice of counsel, that the bill 
as reported would cause uncertainty and 
confusion in the matter of access rights 
and other rights connected with mining 
claims situated on national forest lands. 

Second. I think that the Congress, 
through this bill, should not infer in 
any way that a policy of multiple use 
is not generally applicable to the na- 
tional park system, or to any other class 
of Federal lands of rural character. I 
am especially concerned as to the refer- 
ences made by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, to 
which I have referred, which imply that 
all lands in the national park system are 
administered under a policy of single 
use. Lands in the national park sys- 
tem, as my colleagues know, are admin- 
istered generally under a multiple use 
policy, providing for watershed protec- 
tion, outdoor recreation, habitat for fish 
and game, forestry—in the sense of for- 
est protection—and in some cases graz- 
ing and mining, or other purposes, in 
accordance with authorizations and lim- 
itations provided in the authorizing 
legislation. 

In view of these two considerations, 
I have proposed certain language which 
I am glad to say was accepted by the 
Committee on Agriculture and has been 
included in the committee’s amendment. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFaIRs, 
U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVEs, 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1960, 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, Dc. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This refers to the 
bill pending in your committee, H.R. 10579, 
by Representative Grant, authorizing ang 
directing that national forests be managed 
under principles of multiple use and to 
produce a sustained yield of renewable prod- 
ucts and services. Sustained yield and 
multiple use are well established as princj- 
ples of resource management, and further 
congressional recognition of them as pro- 
posed in the measure is to be desired so 
that all legitimate uses and values may be 
protected. There may, however, be some 
problem with respect to specific language, 
and your consideration of the following 
comments and suggestions will be appreci- 
ated. 

As I understand the executive communi- 
cation from the Department of Agriculture, 
the purpose of the bill is to give statutory 
recognition to certain policies and practices 
already in effect. These policies and prac- 
tices are identified as follows: (1) Adminis- 
tration of national forests for a sustained 
yield of products and services; (2) adminis- 
tration of the national forests for multiple 
uses; and (3) cooperation with State and 
local agencies and other groups in develop- 
ing the forests. There is some implication 
in the executive communication that the 
existing policies of the Department with 
respect to national forests differ from the 
policies of Congress, but I think that this 
is a matter of form rather than of substance. 
I would object if I felt that the purpose is 
to realine statutory authorizations so as to 
reflect changes in policies placed into effect 
without authority from Congress. 

The executive communication indicates 
that the legislation would not expand or 
extend the Department’s programs and ac- 
tivities and that the costs of managing 
and developing the forests would not be in- 
creased. The expressed need is to retain or 
protect lands and resources in the national 
forests from overuse or disposition. The 
communication states that the legislation 
“would protect national-forest resources 
from possible over-utilization in the future 
as a result of economic pressures or those 
of single-interest groups.” 

It is not apparent to me from the bill itself 
or from the executive communication how 
these pressures would be avoided. If it is 
intended that only the five uses named in 
the bill will be permitted on national forest 
land, I would have to object since there are 
other traditional and legitimate land uses 
that are not included within the five-named 
uses. Among these are prospecting, mining, 
water storage, rights-of-way, and industrial 
or occupancy uses in limited areas. 

I recognize that in many instances persons 
have established private nonmining uses of 
national forest lands under the guise of 
mining. Such practices should be prevented, 
but such prevention should not interfere 
with beneficial exploration and development 
of mineral resources. 

As you know, the multiple-use principle 
does not rule out the single use or restricted 
use of limited areas for beneficial purposes. 
Perhaps a more liberal expression of the 
multiple-use principle would be appropriate 
in the bill, such as to say that the national 
forests shall be administered for conservation 
and multiple use, including, but not limited 
to, forestry, grazing, habitat for fish and 
game, outdoor recreation, prospecting and 
mining, watershed protection, and water 
supply purposes. 

I trust that the word “values” in the sec- 
ond sentence of section 2 of the bill does not 
refer to monetary values alone, to the exclu- 
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sion of nonmonetary measures of relative im- 
portance, and that the language of the 
sentence in which that word appears does not 
contemplate the values of resources other 
than the five named in section 1 of the bill 
will be disregarded. 

The bill gives little guidance as to how 
the relative values of the resources or the 
relative merits of competing uses will be 
established, or what disposition will be made 
in case of dispute. I trust that there is no 
intention to deal arbitrarily with applicants 
for single uses, even though appearing in the 
form of pressure groups, and I assume that 
there is no intention that the legislation will 
prevent the full and fair consideration of 

or future legislation to dispose of 
tracts of national forest land or transfer 
national forest areas to other agencies for 
administration, such as for water-storage or 
national park purposes. I also assume that 
nothing in the bill is intended to prevent 
the return of national forest areas to vacant 
public land status in appropriate cases as 
provided in 16 U.S.C., sec. 473. 

I assume that nothing in the bill is intend- 
ed to affect the placement of the Forest Serv- 
ice within the organization of the executive 
branch. I suspect, however, that there will 
be those who will view the bill as an oppor- 
tunity to raise the perennial organizational 
question. I think it is clear, at any rate, 
that the Forest Service has evolved from an 
agency primarily concerned with watershed 
protection and raising timber as a crop to a 
general land management agency concerned 
to a major extent with mineral recreational 
(park), fish and wildlife, mineral, and graz- 
ing matters, in addition to forestry matters, 
in the administration of public lands. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, 


HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1960. 

Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHainMaN: Thank you for your 
letter of April 4, 1960, commenting on H.R. 
10572, relating to the administration of the 
national forests. 

I believe that most of the assumptions 
you have made in your letter are correct and 
that you have nothing to fear from the 
provisions of this bill in respect to any of 
the matters you have mentioned. 

The terms of the bill are quite broad and, 
I believe, need some additional clarification 
before action is taken on it. I am, therefore, 
sending a copy of your letter to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and asking for com- 
ments on the points you have raised. I am 
sure that their reply will be helpful to both 
of us in clarifying the intent of this legis- 
lation. 

With cordial good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Haroitp D. Coorey, 
Chairman. 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1960. 

Hon, Wayne N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHairMAN: In further response 
to your letter of April 4, 1960, commenting 
on H.R. 10572, as indicated in my reply of 
April 7, 1960, I transmitted a copy of your 
letter to the Department of Agriculture with 
the request for its comments thereon. I am 
enclosing herewith a copy of the reply I have 
received from Assistant Secretary Peterson. 
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I am also enclosing a copy of the commit- 
tee report on the bill which has been favor- 
ably reported after the inclusion of amend- 
ments which have been carefully worked 
out with some of the groups having a par- 
ticular interest in the national forests. 

In the light of our committee report and 
of the comments on your letter received from 
the Department of Agriculture, I believe you 
will agree with me that the enactment of this 
measure can have nothing but beneficiai 
effects in making the national forests serve 
to an even greater degree the needs and 
welfare of all of the people of the United 
States. 

With cordial good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Haroip D. Cooley, 
Chairman. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1960. 
Hon. Haroip D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN CooLEry: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of April 7, 1960, re- 
questing our comments on questions raised 
by Congressman ASPINALL, chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with respect to H.R. 10572. 

H.R, 10572, a bill “to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes,” is the same as the draft 
bill transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives with our letter of Febru- 
ary 5, 1960. 

We are pleased to note Congressman As- 
PINALL’s statement that “sustained yield and 
multiple use are well established as princi- 
ples of resource management, and further 
congressional recognition of them as pro- 
posed in the measure is to be desired so that 
all legitimate uses and values may be pro- 
tected.” We will comment on his questions 
in the order in which they are presented: 

1. Whether existing policies of the Depart- 
ment with respect to the national forests 
differ from the policies of Congress: It was 
not the intent of our letter of February 5 
to the Speaker to indicate that this bill 
would bring about any realinement of statu- 
tory authorizations so as to reflect changes 
in policies placed in effect without congres- 
sional authorization. We believe that the 
policy of administering the national forests 
under principles of multiple use and sus- 
tained yield, which have long been in effect, 
are within congressional authorizations. As 
stated in our letter of February 5, “The De- 
partment does not believe there is any ques- 
tion as to its authority to so manage the 
national forests, and the recommendation 
that this draft bill be enacted should not 
be so construed.” Enactment of the bill 
would provide a statutory directive that 
these policies continue. They have been 
applied in the past within the framework 
of existing authority but without any specific 
directive to do so. 

2. How would over-utilization as a result 
of economic pressures or those of single- 
interest groups be avoided? Although the 
principle of sustained yield may be applied 
in the management of the national forests 
at the present time, there is no directive 
that such principle must be applied. Thus, 
the various pressures for heavy use of par- 
ticular resources must be resisted at the 
present time by the application of discre- 
tionary decisions without the supporting 
directive from the Congress that the prin- 
ciple of “sustained yield of the several prod- 
ucts and services” be applied. The report 
of your committee includes a definition of 
this term as follows: “Sustained yield of the 
several products and services of the national 
forests means the achievement and main- 
tenance in perpetuity of a high-level annual 
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or regular periodic output of the various re- 
newable resources without impairment of 
the productivity of the land.” With this 
guiding definition and directive from Con- 
gress for its application, the pressures for 
overutilization can be avoided. 

3. Whether “it is intended that only the 
five uses named in the bill will be permitted 
on national forest land”: Emuneration of 
the five resources in the bill is by broad 
categories. Various uses of these resources 
would be recognized. Neither this enumera- 
tion nor any other provision in the bill 
should be construed in any way as indicat- 
ing that uses of the national forests here- 
tofore, or which may hereafter be, recog- 
nized or authorized are to be prohibited or 
should not continue. The bill is directed, 
of course, at those functions performed by 
this Department in the administration of 
the national forests. It would not in any 
way affect the authorities of other depart- 
ments or agencies, including those of the 
Department of the Interior and the Federal 
Power Commission. Neither would it affect 
activities carried out under laws administered 
by other Departments, such as the mining 
laws and the mineral leasing acts. The laws 
applicable to such activities as prospecting 
and mining would continue, unaffected by 
the enactment of this bill. 

4. Meaning of multiple use: It is correct 
that the principle of multiple use does not 
rule out single or other restricted use in 
limited areas. This is made clear in the 
definition of the term “multiple use” con- 
tained in your committee’s report on the bill. 
That definition includes the statement “It 
does not mean using every acre of land for 
all of the various uses; nor does it preclude 
managing some areas for less than all uses 
when necessary.” 

5. Whether the word “values” in the sec- 
ond sentence of section 2 is limited to mone- 
tary values: This word definitely is not to 
be limited to only tangible values which 
can be expressed in monetary terms. The 
values of certain of the renewable natural 
resources of the national forests, such as 
timber which is harvested and forage that is 
consumed by domestic livestock, can be ex- 
pressed in monetary terms. The value of. 
the water which comes from the national 
forests cannot realistically be measured in 
dollars; nor can the value of the outdoor 
recreation and wildlife and fish resources of 
the national forests be expressed in dollars. 
The definition of multiple use used by the 
committee makes it clear that the result of 
multiple use does not necessarily mean op- 
timum dollar returns, nor for that matter, 
optimum unit output. Both tangible and 
intangible values are to be considered in 
arriving at the combination that will best 
meet the needs of the American people. 

6. Would applicants for single uses be 
dealt with arbitrarily? No. Most users are 
single users. Furthermore, as explained 
above, single uses in limited areas would 
be recognized and both tangible and in- 
tangible values would be considered in try- 
ing to attain the best combination of uses 
so that the national forests will be managed 
for the greatest good of the greatest number 
in the long run. 

7. Effect upon future legislation: It is 
fully recognized that the enactment of this 
bill could not in any way prevent the full 
and fair consideration by the Congress of 
any pending or future legislation. In mat- 
ters of this kind, there is no thought that 
the enactments of one Congress would pre- 
vent subsequent Congresses from considering 
any legislative matter. 

8. Effect upon section 473, title 16, United 
States Code: Enactment of this bill would 
in no way modify or affect the authority of 
the President under this section to revoke, 
modify, or suspend Executive orders and 
proclamations establishing national forests. 
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9. Placement of the Forest Service within 
the organization of the executive branch: 
Enactment of this bill would in no way affect 
the placement of the Forest Service as an 
agency in this Department for administer- 
ing the national forests, the land utilization 
projects, and other related lands; to carry 
out its program of forest and related re- 
search; and to carry out its program of co- 
operation with State and private owners of 
non-Federal lands in forestry matters. It is 
true that with respect to the administration 
of the national forests, the Forest Service 
fully recognizes its responsibilities to protect, 
develop, and administer all of their renewable 
natural resources. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
US. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1960. 
Hon. Harowp D. Coo.Ley, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate your 
letter of May 10 concerning a multiple-use 
policy for the national forests. I believe 
that most of the questions raised in my 
letter of April 4 on H.R. 10572 have been 
satisfactorily answered in the letter from 
the Department of Agriculture which you 
have supplied to me. I consider the De- 
partment’s letter to be very informative, and 
I plan to include it in my remarks when 
H.R. 10572 is considered on the House floor. 

There remain, however, several questions 
concerning this legislation that I consider 
not completely resolved, and I take this 
means of bringing them to your attention. 

There are some who believe that a serious 
problem remains as to the treatment to be 
given to prospecting and mining under the 
legislation. For example, the Baker (Ore- 
gon) Chamber of Commerce writes, on ad- 
vice of counsel, that the bill in its present 
form would cause uncertainty and confu- 
sion concerning access and other rights con- 
nected with mining claims on national forest 
lands. The Chamber suggests that, at the 
end of section 1, a comma be substituted 
for the period, and there be added the words 
“nor to affect any access or other rights, in- 
cluding the rights to prospect for, locate, 
develop, and acquire minerals and mineral 
lands within the national forest as provided 
by existing law.” There may be several 
alternative methods of accomplishing the 
same objective, such as by limiting the 
multiple-use policy to surface resources, as 
in the bill introduced by Representative 
CLEM MILLER (H.R. 11944), only expanding 
the named multiple uses to include the 
prospecting and mining of mineral resources 
and the provision of access thereto. I be- 
lieve that some type of amendment is needed 
to overcome this problem. 

I realize that the report of your committee 
on the legislation and the Department of 
Agriculture’s letter both offer as justification 
for omitting recognition of mineral resources 
the fact that the multiple-use policy within 
the legislation was intended to be directed 
only to functions performed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on national forest lands. 
It is stated that the bill would not in any 
way affect the authority of other depart- 
ments or agencies, such as the Department 
of the Interior or the Federal Power Com- 
mission, with respect to national forest lands. 
I do not find, however, that the first sentence 
of the bill or its title makes this distinction, 
and in any event I feel that the distinction 
is artificial and may be impractical in its 
application to the natural resources involved. 
Also, the distinction fails to recognize the 
fact that the Department of Agriculture, 
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under Public Law 167, 84th Congress, and 
other laws, has been delegated certain im- 
portant functions with respect to mineral 
resources of national forest lands. 

In view of these considerations, I believe 
that I would prefer an amendment providing 
a@ more comprehensive statement of multiple- 
use policy applicable to functions of all de- 
partments and agencies so far as they are 
concerned with national forest lands. 

A question has also arisen whether the 
Congress, through this bill in its present 
form, by stating a multiple use and sus- 
tained yield policy limited to only one depart- 
ment in performing its functions with re- 
spect to only one class of Federal lands, may 
be inferring that these same beneficial pol- 
icies are not applicable to the same depart- 
ment or to other departments or agencies 
with respect to other classes of Federal lands 
of similar character. It has been suggested 
that an undesirable or destructive result 
might occur if by implication it should be 
established that Federal lands not in na- 
tional forests may or should be managed 
under a policy of “single use.” I am espe- 
cially concerned over the committee amend- 
ment making the policy of multiple use in- 
applicable to lands within the national park 
system. Lands in that system are admin- 
istered generally under a multiple-use policy, 
providing watershed protection, outdoor rec- 
reation, and habitat for fish and game, and 
in some cases grazing and mining, as we all 
know. 

With cordial good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
WaYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Jonnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, with the growing value of 
national forest resources and their in- 
creased use and accessibility, the pres- 
sures for single use of large areas of 
national forest land have also grown 
tremendously. That is why it is so im- 
portant for Congress to reaffirm and 
clearly state the long-standing principles 
of multiple-use management and sus- 
tained yield for our national forests. 

H.R. 10572, which has been introduced 
by my colleague from Alabama, Con- 
gressman GEORGE GRANT, would accom- 
plish this purpose. It would state as the 
policy of Congress that the national 
forests have been established and shall 
be administered for five purposes—out- 
door recreation, timber, watershed, 
range, and wildlife and fish. The bill 
also directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to develop and administer the re- 
newable surface resources of the national 
forests for multiple use and sustained 
yield. It also authorizes cooperation 
with others in the development and man- 
agement of the national forests. 

While the national forests have been 
administered for many years under the 
dual conservation policies of multiple 
use and sustained yield, and there is no 
question of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s authority to so manage the for- 
ests, it would be both timely and desir- 
able to recognize in a single statute these 
multiple-use objectives now found in a 
variety of statutes and regulations. It 
would also be advisable to name each of 
the five major renewable natural re- 
sources as purposes for which the na- 
tional forests are established and 
shall be administered. Such recogni- 
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tion would serve as protection against 
excessive advocacy of single use. 

Mr. Chairman, Wisconsin’s ua- 
megan and Nicolet National Forests are 
of great importance to the State ang 
the entire Midwest. They furnish 
for pulp and lumber, water that is g9 
vital in manufacturing and agriculture 
some of the best hunting and fishing in 
the region, plus many wonderful areas 
for both summer and winter recreation, 
Much of this wilderness affords a unique 
kind of outdoor recreation for people 
from all over the United States who like 
to get into the wild country and rough it. 

Of course, all of these uses cannot be 
applied to every acre of national forest 
land. However, the best use or combi- 
nation of uses is determined for each 
area, and then it is so managed to meet 
the needs of our growing population, 

I have joined 50 of my colleagues in 
introducing legislation similar or identi- 
cal to Congressman Grant's bill. |] 
strongly urge that this measure be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Porter]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
this legislation. It is right that recrea- 
tion should be explicitly stated as a use 
of our great national forests. Certainly 
millions of our citizens have enjoyed, are 
right now enjoying, and will long enjoy 
the uniquely refreshing and inspira- 
tional benefits of these areas where a 
person can renew himself in mind, body, 
and soul. 

No one has better described, praised, 
and promoted the national forests than 
my late friend, Senator Dick Neuberger. 
He had, as I do, high respect and great 
affection for the officials of the Forest 
Service. He knew them as I know them, 
as able and dedicated public servants. 

This legislation does not change exist- 
ing law or practice. It simply makes 
clear that the national forests are to be 
administered for multiple use and sus- 
tained yield of their products and serv- 
ices. No additional costs are involved. 
The bill should pass—and, as I am sure 
will happen, millions of Americans 
should continue to enjoy and appreciate 
the many benefits of our national forests 
as administered by the Forest Service. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my views on this 
legislation—the Forest Service multiple- 
use bill. I support the amended bill as 
submitted today by the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Cootry] but with 
reservation. 

This legislation to define the mission 
of the Forest Service is the first compre- 
hensive effort to do so in the 60 years of 
existence of that agency of Government. 
It is of utmost importance to those Mem- 
bers with national forests in their dis- 
tricts and also to those Members whose 
constituents supply the vast numbers of 
visitors to the national forests. 

It is imperative that the language in 
a bill of this sort be precise and meaning- 
ful. It is regrettable that the adminis- 
tration’s draft bill was deficient in these 
respects. It was particularly unfortu- 
nate that in a bill which purports to de- 
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fine, the definitions of the key terms— 
“multiple use” and “sustained yield”— 
were missing. Forest Service officials 
have complained that the fundamental 
principles under which they manage the 
forests have been misconstrued, misun- 
derstood, and misconstructed. What 
finer opportunity than the administra- 
tion’s draft bill to define these terms in 
language incapable of misinterpretation? 
What more meaningless than to have a 
pill of definition which fails to include 
the key definitions? While the proposed 
amendment is somewhat verbose and 
recondite, it does, in the end, do the job 
of defining the two key definitions. 

It is also regrettable that section 1 
does not spell out in clear and precise 
terms exactly what are our national for- 
est resources. Similarly, the principal 
uses in the national forests should be 
identified. Third, it would be valuable 
if the resources and the uses are clearly 
separate and distinct from one another. 
Some of the resources serve more than 
one use or purpose. For example, tim- 
ber is an integral part of watershed man- 
agement and recreation enjoyment as 
well as logging. 

In addition to mixing uses with re- 
sources, section 1 fails to include several 
fundamental resources and uses. Soil is 
not named. Water is not mentioned. 
Mining is not named as a use, nor is 
occupancy use. I am pleased to see a 
more positive statement on minerals in 
the amended bill. 

Section 2, by combining the phrases 
“multiple-use” and “sustained yield,” 
renders the meaning of the section 
cloudy and uncertain. This is made 
even more unclear by doubts as to the 
antecedents of the phrase, “‘several prod- 
ucts and services obtained therefrom.” 

The second sentence of section 2 is 
worthy of note—‘‘in the administration 
of the national forests due consideration 
shall be given to the relative values of 
the various resources in particular areas.” 
The use of vague adjectives renders the 
meaning of the sentence unclear at the 
precise moment when the utmost clarity 
was necessary. What the bill means to 
say at this point is that multiple use 
Shall not apply to every acre in a na- 
tional forest. Certainly, a better way to 
say it could have been found. 

The committee made two amendments 
which, in my opinion, confuse the situa- 
tion. The bill now states, first, “that 
the national forests are established and 
shall be administered for” several pur- 
poses. The committee has amended the 
bill to say: 

The purposes of this act are declared to be 
supplemental to, but not in derogation of, 
the purposes for which the national forests 
were established as set forth in the act of 
June 4, 1896 (16 U.S.C. 475). 


The committee report points out that 
means national forests can be es- 
tablished for only two purposes, timber 
and water, but may then be administered 
for the several purposes listed. If this 
were desired, I see no reason for stating 
erroneously in the first sentence of the 
bill that “the national forests are estab- 
lished for” the several purposes. 
I believe the sentence concerning wil- 
derness areas which has been added to 
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section 2 is a significant contribution. 
I understand it as a statement of policy 
that wilderness is a multiple use with 
stature equal to the commercial uses. 
I do not believe that action on this bill 
should or will preclude action on other 
legislation—the so-called wilderness bill. 
The problems of how and when wilder- 
ness areas are to be established and how 
to achieve better public control will re- 
main to be solved. The proposed wilder- 
ness bill legislation sets forth in pre- 
cise terms how these problems and con- 
flicts are to be handled for wilderness 
areas. 

I am wondering at this point whether 
the Forest Service should not make bet- 
ter provision for public scrutiny. of pro- 
posed management plans for other areas 
before the plans go into effect. I am 
thinking of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act, for example. I am also 
wondering how the Forest Service is to 
process appeals from those various 
groups whose use desires in a particular 
area may differ and be virtually irrecon- 
cilable. I hope these problems will be 
considered in subsequent legislation. 

Through the efforts of the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs the language of the last sen- 
tence in section 1 has reverted to much 
the same form in which it was intro- 
duced. This has been done by removal 
of the amendment which said the bill is 
not applicable to national parks. The 
fact that this bill deals solely with na- 
tional forests seemed so obvious that 
there was no need for mention of the 
national parks. The committee report 
confused me further when it said that 
the policies of multiple use and sustained 
yield are not “to be regarded by virtue 
of the legislation as in any way applica- 
ble to the national park system.” 

The national parks are, in fact, multi- 
ple-use lands. At least three of the pur- 
poses in this national forests bill are 
clearly and fully applicable to the na- 
tional parks. National parks provide for 
outdoor recreation, watershed, and wild- 
life and fish purposes. These purposes 
are emphasized in the parks, above tim- 
ber and range. 

Unfortunately, the bill—even as great- 
ly improved by today’s amendment of- 
fered by the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture—represents a fragmen- 
tary approach to problems affecting 
management of Federal lands generally. 
It seems that the Executive Office of the 
President, or the Bureau of the Budget, 
or whoever in the administration screens 
legislative proposals of the various de- 
partments, failed when they cleared this 
bill for presentation to the Congress. 
This bill states basic Federal public lands 
management policy. But it deals with 
only one class of lands managed by one 
agency of one department of the Gov- 
ernment. The Bureau of the Budget, 
which is supposed to exert a coordi- 
nating influence, has failed completely 
to present a comprehensive program for 
Federal land management. 

It may be that after the dust has 
settled, and with the passage of time, we 
will achieve a greater measure of his- 
torical perspective and the haste with 
which we have considered this far- 
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reaching legislation may be regretted by 
all. 
But this bill should not be confused 
as being the whole substance of mul- 
tiple-use legislation. Balanced use and 
development of the resources of the 
national forest system can only be ac- 
complished by timely and proper invest- 
ments in conservation. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
submitted a program for the national 
forests calling for a 12-year investment 
which will total $1.7 billion. This large 
investment is needed because there have 
been delays over the last 7 years, and for 
longer, in meeting the needs that are 
known to exist. 

The administration has opposed in- 
creased funds for reforestation and 
roads. It has sold out its modest 1957 
Operation Outdoors recreation invest- 
ment program. It failed by 50 percent 
to ask for the funds needed to implement 
this new program for the national for- 
ests for its first year—fiscal year 1961. 

I say to my colleagues that this bill 
will solve nothing standing by itself. 
The increased demands to use the for- 
ests for their many uses cannot be met 
simply by pronouncing a policy of mul- 
tiple use. 

Let us look at the imbalance in the 
program for the national forests. The 
budget submitted by the administration 
was at 100 percent of needed funds for 
only one minor activity—land acquisi- 
tion. For three vitally important pro- 
grams the record shows less than 20 
percent of needed funds. Only 844 per- 
cent of the needed amount was request- 
ed for reforestation and stand improve- 
ment, only 15.2 percent of soil and water 
management fund needs, and but 18.1 
percent of wildlife requirements. These 
three programs are inextricably tied in 
with the concept of multiple use. What 
sort of harmony in use will be achieved 
if the water, the soil, and the wildlife are 
not protected and the denuded lands not 
reforested? For the vast bulk of the na- 
tional forest activities the budget request 
ranged between 34% and 49.8 percent. 
It is ludicrous to note that insect and 
pest control funds are but 44.7 percent 
of the needed amount. Timber sales 
funds are 75.3 percent of the amount 
needed but reforestation is only 8% per- 
cent. Roads and trails are at 52% per- 
cent of needs and soil and water at only 
15.2 percent. Research is at 27.9 per- 
cent of need and fire protection at only 
49.8 percent. 

With this illogical and program- 
damaging imbalance is it any wonder 
that there is conflict in the demands for 
forest use? If the Secretary of Agri-: 
culture and the one-eyed bookkeeper in 
the Bureau of the Budget are going to 
continue to operate the program for the 
national forests at but 42.7 percent of 
needs, the result will be continual con- 
flicts among users of the forests. 

There is a rush to get this multiple- 
use bill enacted into law and the Depart- 
ment has exerted itself greatly on this 
semantical exercise. 

But when it comes to budgeting funds 
to operate the national forests—to put 
“multiple use” into action—the admin- 
istration closes not only one eye, but both 
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eyes to the only method by which mul- 
tiple use will ever be achieved. 

Everyone who has familiarity with 
Forest Service employees knows of their 
dedicated efforts in the cause of con- 
servation. I shall continue to support 
efforts to provide adequate funds so that 
they may accomplish the most important 
job they have, toward the end that the 
Nation’s future needs for the resources 
and uses of our national forests can be 
met. 

Only in this way will these forest lands 
fulfill the role foreseen by Gifford Pin- 
chot and provide for “the greatest good 
of the greatest number in the long run.” 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
lation to the consideration of H.R. 10572, 
may I express my appreciation of the 
great pleasure I have had working with 
the gentleman from Alabama I[Mr. 
Grant], chairman of the subcommittee 
of the House Committee of Agriculture 
which deals with forest matters. In- 
cluded among those who have been most 
helpful in developing sound legislation I 
would express sincere thanks to Dr. Rich- 
ard McCardle, Chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service; Mr. Edward Craffs, Assistant 
Chief; Mr. Florence; and many others. 
It has been a real pleasure to assist in 
this very constructive step in forestry 
legislation. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to speak in behalf of a number 
of small ranch operators in my district 
who reside on national forest land in the 
Black Hills area. Because of the lim- 
ited allotments, most of these people 
have a most difficult time in being able 
to make a living. To add to their prob- 
lem, many of them are allotted grazing 
areas a number of miles from their 
homesite while others, located in the ap- 
proximate vicinity of the spot where the 
first operator receives his unit, are 
granted a unit near the unit of the sec- 
ond operator. 

In other words, the problem has be- 
come one of attempting to not only work 
out the best use of the grazing in the 
forest area but, more particularly, to 
work the most equitable grazing use. 

On May 6 of this year I received from 
the State master of the South Dakota 
Grange a resolution passed by that 
organization as a result of the problems 
faced by their many members in living 
in the national forest area. After set- 
ting out these many problems in their 
resolution, they asked for five separate 
actions, as follows: 

First. The U.S. Forest Service declare, 
define, and make public its long-range 
policy for the Black Hills and similar 
forest areas. 

Second. Grazing permits be granted on 
a basis giving first preference to resi- 
dents within the boundaries of the forest 
area, 

Third. Resident ranchers and farmers 
be not limited in numbers of livestock 
to the amount of feed that can be grown 
on the farm or ranch. 

Fourth. Funds available for water de- 
velopment and range improvement 
should be expanded by the Forest Serv- 
ice to assure equitable distribution on 
the basis of need, practicability, and 
feasibility. 
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Fifth. No individual, corporation, 
group, or combination thereof be granted 
permits in excess of 300 cattle or 1,000 
sheep. 

While I do not offer these problems 
as an amendment to the bill before us, 
I do wish to bring these matters before 
the Congress at this time. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor the passage of this bill. It is in 
the interest of the proper administration 
of the previous laws enacted by this body 
providing for the establishment of our 
national forests that the principles of 
this bill be enacted into law. Our na- 
tional forests are one of our truly great 
natural resources and it is certainly our 
duty to provide for as far as is possible 
that these resources be utilized for the 
greatest good of the greatest number and 
that they be preserved so that they may 
be passed on to those who come after us. 
Also, it is simply good business practice 
to insure that these resources are man- 
aged in such a manner as to provide 
for their multiple use and to encourage 
a sustained and continued yield of their 
services and products. 

There are, Mr. Chairman, two large 
national forests of almost 1 million acres 
in my home district in Missouri. These 
forested lands abound in rich natural 
resources of timber and water. Also 
within these forests may be found many 
fine areas where our people go for hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating, camping, picnick- 
ing, general sightseeing, and historical 
study. Last year alone over $200,000 was 
realized from the sale of timber, water- 
power, and special use values including 
homesites and the like. 

Three things of significance would be 
accomplished by the enactment of this 
bill into law: 

First. It would direct that our na- 
tional forests be administered for sus- 
tained yield of their several products and 
services. This is sound business pro- 
cedure. 

Second. Direct that the national for- 
ests be developed under multiple-use 
principles and declare it to be a policy 
of the Congress that these forests are 
established for watershed, timber, range, 
outdoor recreation, and fish and wildlife 
values. 

Third. Authorize and encourage co- 
operation with State and private groups 
interested in national forest develop- 
ment, conservation, and multiple use. 

Mr. Chairman, to those of us who live 
in areas where we are blessed by the pres- 
ence of these great national forests, this 
bill is significant legislation. It makes it 
clear that Congress wishes to preserve, 
develop, and utilize to the maximum ex- 
tent possible and on a continuing basis 
these resources. This bill provides a firm 
foundation for future management of the 
many renewable resources within these 
forest preserves. ‘The directive of this 
bill is clear and concise. The task of 
carrying out the program for the na- 
tional forests will be made easier through 
enactment of this legislation. I urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
interested in the passage of H.R. 10572 
because of an early and intimate asso- 
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ciation with timber cutting and logging 
in the Lake States. During college ya. 
cations, I swamped out roads and trails 
ahead of the timber cutters. This was 
backbreaking work but through it 7 
learned of the many resources and sery. 
ices that our forests provide. While 
timber for the sawmills was of prime 
importance then—these same forests 
with new crops of trees under good man- 
agement now supply game, fish, water. 
recreation, and other valuable resources, 

Only by careful and considered han- 
dling of these multiple resources of our 
forests can we sustain a steady flow of 
the products needed in a modern econ- 
omy. This same coordinated resource 
management provides recreation for 
hundreds of thousands of people from 
Chicago and the surrounding urban 
areas. This use of our forests, that were 
once only valuable for timber, has grown 
each year until now over 80 million per- 
sons go to the national forests each year 
to camp, hunt, fish, and enjoy the out 
of doors. 

Our forests are prime factors in the 
future welfare and security of America. 
Science and chemistry are discovering 
new uses for wood and its derivatives 
each year. More people are discovering 
the forests. And with each new discoy- 
ery there are greater demands on the 
acreage of forests now existing. While 
the acreage remains generally the same, 
the uses by our people constantly grow. 
It is therefore timely that the Congress 
consider this bill favorably so that fu- 
ture generations will have the wood, 
water, wildlife, and recreational areas 
they need to maintain a desirable stand- 
ard of living. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
the policy of the Congress that the national 
forests are established and shall be adminis- 
tered for outdoor recreation, range, timber, 
watershed, and wildlife and fish purposes. 
Nothing herein shall be construed to affect 
the authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
provided by law with respect to mineral 
resources. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, insert “The purposes of this 
Act are declared to be supplemental to, but 
not in derogation of, the purposes for which 
the national forests were established as set 
forth in the Act of June 4, 1897 (16 USC. 
475).” 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan to the committee amendment: On 
page 1, after the period in line 9, insert the 
following: 

“Nothing herein shall be construed as af- 
fecting the jurisdiction or responsibilities of 
the several States with respect to wildlife 
and fish on the national forests.” 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now, I 
ask the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cootzy], what is objectionable about 
that amendment? It is the one pro- 

by the Department. I took it out 
of the papers sent us. It is the recom- 

tion they sent up to the Senate; 
that is, to let the States retain the au- 
thority they now have, the one the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon] was 
talking about. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Do I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment comes after the 
period in line 9 and before the word 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 

ht. 

Oar. COOLEY. And the effect is to 
add a new sentence. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment may be again 
reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan to the committee amendment: 

On page 1, after the period in line 9, insert 
the following: 

“Nothing herein shall be construed as 
affecting the jurisdiction or responsibilities 
of the several States with respect to wildlife 
and fish on the national forests.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think it adds to or detracts from 
anything, so I do not object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
that is just what the staff told you. If 
it does not do any harm what is the ob- 
jection to putting it in? ‘You advocate 
States rights. 

Mr. COOLEY. Although we believe in 
them, we do not like the Ten Command- 
ments or the Lord’s Prayer in every bill 
we pass. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentlemans’ position is that no one but 
the committee or the committee staff 
can write an amendment. You do not 
want it because you did not write it? 

Mr, COOLEY. Take a vote on it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
know; you have the votes, all right; but 
there is no reason why we should not 
make the bill clear. 

Mr. COOLEY. I was going to vote for 
the gentleman’s amendment, but if he 
keeps on talking I will vote against it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
Tight. You say you will vote for it if I 
quit. That is a trade. Now let me see 
you do it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Sit down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That I 
will do and thank the gentleman for his 
support and especially for his courtesy. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
tise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 

you are. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
sincerely appreciate that the gentleman 
from Michigan has every right to offer 
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an amendment, and I appreciate that 
the language of the amendment is not 
objectionable, perhaps; however, I sin- 
cerely present the proposition that there 
is a very well-working and understood 
relationship between the Forest Service 
and the several States. 

I point out to the gentleman from 
Michigan that in the report this very 
fact is covered, and I think this amend- 
ment adds nothing to the bill. Per- 
haps it takes nothing away from the 
bill, but I think it is extraneous and, 
there, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrmMan of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, yesterday we just violated all 
the precedents of the House in the en- 
acting of legislation: We had two bills 
in one, which was silly; contrary to 
sound practices. I say that with regret, 
because we passed the bill—two bills as 
one—though the projects are one thou- 
sand miles apart. But now here is an 
amendment that all of us who do not 
want to interfere with States rights 
should support. The bill tries to say that 
but does not. 

Everyone who read the recent Supreme 
Court decisions remembers that the 
Court said on several occasions that we 
did not know what we were talking 
about and did not mean what we said. 
They took away jurisdiction from the 
States and gave it to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a number of cases. 

What I am trying to do here is to 
make certain that the States will re- 
tain their jurisdiction in this matter. 
I do not know very much about this bill, 
perhaps, but I know something about 
this wildlife business. In Michigan we 
have over 5 million acres in national 
forests. There is one I am personally 
interested in, and I want to see wildlife 
protected. No one is more earnest or 
desirous of protection of the national 
forests than am I. 

In another part of the State, in south- 
ern Michigan, we have another forest, 
which is in my own county, for example, 
thousands of acres now controlled by the 
State. It formerly was controlled by 
the Federal Government. But now you 
have the Government coming in on this 
migratory wildlife law. 

You have these fellows down here in 
Chesapeake Bay, and I know what I am 
talking about because I fish down there. 
I go down there also during the hunting 
season. You will recall not so long aro 
in the newspapers was a long list of 
State officials charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law who were baiting the 
hunting grounds. They have been doing 
it right along. They had a few Con- 
gressmen mixed up with that, too, and 
that includes Senators. I know the 
Federal Government should have some 
control, in some cases but why not leave 
most of it to the States? 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the trout fisherman from Utah [Mr. 
Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. I can fully appreciate 
the concern of the gentleman from 
Michigan. Izaak Walton said that per- 
haps God could have created a better 
pastime than fishing but undoubtedly 
God did not. The gentleman from 
Michigan will agree with me on that, will 
he not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
a boy is fishing he is not in mischief. 
The gentleman is a professor with years 
of school experience, and I do not want 
that to be considered as in any way ad- 
verse to Federal aid to education either 
but to me his support of outdoor activi- 
ties for youth is of equal value. 

Mr. DIXON. The document that the 
gentleman submitted to the Clerk had a 
paragraph before this amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is 
the one the Department sent to the Sen- 
ate, and they did not take it. 

Mr. DIXON. The paragraph from the 
Department, which went to the other 
committee over there, said that such an 
amendment is not necessary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
said it is desirable. 

Mr. DIXON. It says that if the com- 
mittee deems it necessary it might 
amend the bill as follows, and the gentle- 
man repeated that wording. So his 
amendment is all right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
purpose is all right? 

Mr. DIXON. Absolutely. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And the 
language is clear? 

Mr. DIXON. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is relying on what he thinks 
future Secretaries will do. He has faith 
oa whoever is going to administer this 
aw. 

Mr. DIXON. I think we have enough 
evidence of that from the Department. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But if 
you have some idea, or the people have, 
as to how the public parks should be 
administered, you are out. 

Mr, DIXON. I will vote with you on 
the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Thank 
you. It cannot harm. It may do good. 
As far as preservation of the national 
forests for the people is concerned, that 
amendment will strengthen that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. DIXON. It will. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
will vote for it? 

Mr. DIXON. I will vote for it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why do 
not the Republicans on the committee 
accept it, then? Because they did not 
write it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HorrMan]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 1, 
after the word “resources” insert “or the 
national park system.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CooLEey as a 
substitute for the committee amendment on 
page 2, lines 1 and 2: On page 1, beginning 
on line 9, strike out the sentence “Nothing 
herein shall be construed to affect the 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
provided by law with respect to mineral 
resources.” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the use or administra- 
tion of the mineral resources of national 
forest lands or to affect the use or adminis- 
tration of Federal lands not within national 
forests.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been stated several times during the de- 
bate on this bill, the basic purpose of this 
legislation and its only legal function, so 
far as I am aware, is to provide a policy 
directive to the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a guide to him in carrying out his ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the national forests. The bill 
is not directed to any other executive 
agency of the Government nor to any 
lands other than national forest lands 
under the administration of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, nor is it directed to 
nor concerned with any administrative 
responsibilities which any other agency 
of the Government may have with re- 
spect to national forest lands. 

This bill has probably been the sub- 
ject of more consultation between Gov- 
ernment and private citizens, and 
groups representing private citizens, 
than any bill which has come before the 
House in some time. 

Even before the bill was introduced, 
its language was developed as the result 
of many conferences between the Forest 
Service and groups having a special in- 
terest in the administration of the na- 
tional forests such as timber users, rec- 
reation and wildlife organizations, those 
interested in livestock grazing, and many 
others. Before the bill was submitted to 
Congress by Executive communication, 
the comments and advice of other gov- 
ernmental agencies having any interest 
in the subject matter also were obtained. 

This process has continued since the 
hearings on the bill which were held by 
the Forestry Subcommittee earlier this 
year and have resulted in the several 
amendments which are being offered to 
the bill. In each case these amend- 
ments have been most carefully worked 
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out in collaboration with several or all 
of the groups most interested in the na- 
tional forests and in each instance the 
amendment is designed to make the bill 
a more perfect statement of the policy 
in which we all believe—that of using 
the national forests in such a way that 
they will be of greatest benefit to all the 
American people. 

The amendment I have just offered is 
an example of this type of collaboration 
and cooperation. It has been worked out 
at the suggestion of, and with the assist- 
ance of, the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The committee amendment for which 
this is a substitute had also been de- 
veloped in this same manner and for 
the same purpose with other persons very 
much interested in this bill. It made it 
clear that no provisions of this bill should 
extend to the Secretary of the Interior 
in carrying out his administrative re- 
sponsibilities on national forests in con- 
nection with minerals and mineral rights, 
and that nothing was intended to affect 
the great national park system in any 
way. 

With the able assistance of the gentle- 
man from Colorado, the substitute lan- 
guage now makes it even clearer, I think, 
that nothing in this bill shall be con- 
strued to affect the use or administration 
of the mineral resources of the national 
forest lands—whatever Government 
agency or administrator may be charged 
with responsibility therefor—nor to 
affect the use or administration of any 
Federal lands within the national 
forests—whatever their character or 
whoever is charged with administrative 
responsibility for them. 

I think that the amendment is an im- 
provement to the bill and I am happy 
to offer it and ask that it be adopted. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
my remarks to the chairman of the 
committee. This amendment then 
strikes out the committee amendment 
“or the national park system,” is that 
correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. It strikes out 
the amendment which was just made to 
the section, and is in lieu of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Would the chairman 
tell us why, in view of the fact that the 
committee adopted the amendment “or 
the national park system,” because it 
was stated here on the floor that one of 
the purposes of this bill was to see to 
it that nothing in this act interfered 
with the rounding out of the national 
park system. Why would the gentle- 
man now offer an amendment to strike 
that language? 

Mr. COOLEY. Did the gentleman 
hear the amendment read? I will read 
it to you again: 

Nothing herein shall be construed to as 
to affect the use or administration of the 
mineral resources of national forest lands 
or to affect the use or administration of 
Federal lands not within national forests. 


So, it includes the national parks. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. That is right, but yoy 
have taken out the words “or the ng- 
tional park system.” 

Mr. COOLEY. Those words are un- 
necessary now because the national park 
system is included in “Federal lands not 
within national forests.” 

Mr. SAYLOR. Is there any intention 
by this amendment to limit the present 
act which authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior and the National Park Sery- 
ice to make surveys within national for- 
ests and, when proper, to add land to 
the national park system from the na- 
tional forests? 


Mr. COOLEY. It makes no such 
change at all. 
Mr. SAYLOR. In other words, if this 


amendment is adopted, the Secretary 
and the Park Service will still have all 
the rights that they now have under 
the law? 

Mr. COOLEY. Whatever legal au- 
thority they have now they would con- 
tinue to have after the passage of this 
act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Coo.ey]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to develop and ad- 
minister the renewable surface resources of 
the national forest for multiple use and 
sustained yield of the several products and 
services obtained therefrom. In the admin- 
istration of the national forests due con- 
sideration shall be given to the relative 
values of the various resources in particular 
areas. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “forest” and in- 
sert ‘“‘forests’’. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CooLEy: On 
page 2, line 8, at the end of section 2, add 
the following new sentence: “The establish- 
ment and maintenance of areas of wilderness 
are consistent with the purposes and pro- 
visions of this Act.” 
EFFECT OF H.R. 10572 AS TO WILDERNESS AREAS 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
10572 makes no specific mention of 
wilderness areas within the national 
forests. The committee’s report recog- 
nizes that outdoor recreational use may 
include the establishment and protection 
of wilderness areas. The amendment 
proposed simply spells out what is al- 
ready the intent of the bill. 

In the administration of the national 
forests, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
for many years made provision for the 
establishment and protection of wilder- 
ness-type areas. The first area of such 
type was administratively established in 
1924. Other such areas were subse- 
quently established under regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1929. These areas were called “primitive 
areas.” The designation “wilderness 
area” came into use when the Secretary 
of Agriculture issued regulations in 1939 


amendment was 
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to for the establishment of 
wilderness and wild areas within the 
national forests. Since that time, 12 

within the national forests naa 

designated as wilderness areas an 
eae wild areas. Many of these had 
previously been designated as primitive 
areas, with some changes being made in 
boundaries. 

In reality, the designation of an area 
under the Secretary’s regulation as a 

or wild area governs the man- 
ner in which the area is managed by the 
Forest Service and the uses which are 

by the Forest Service under 
such management. The legal status of 
the lands remains unchanged and the 
laws applicable thereto, including those 
under which rights may be initiated, 
continue to apply as before. 

Enactment of this bill would not 
change the situation as to wilderness 
areas. ‘The Secretary of Agriculture 
would continue the practice of 35 years’ 
standing of managing areas designated 
for wilderness-type uses. The status of 
such areas would remain the same as be- 
fore. This bill would leave unchanged 
the procedures with respect to the desig- 
nation and administration of such areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. In the effectuation of this Act the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
cooperate with interested State and local 
governmental agencies and others in the de- 
velopment and management of the national 
forests. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cooter: On 
page 2, following line 13, add the following 
new section: 


“Src. 4. As used in this Act, the following 
terms shall have the following meanings: 

“(a) ‘Multiple use’ means: The manage- 
ment of all the various renewable surface re- 
sources of the national forests so that they 
are utilized in the combination that will best 
meet the needs of the American people; mak- 
ing the most judicious use of the land for 
some or all of these resources or related 
services over areas large enough to provide 
sufficient latitude for periodic adjustments 
in use to conform to changing needs and 
conditions; that some land will be used for 
less than all of the resources; and harmoni- 
ous and coordinated management of the 
various resources, each with the other, with- 
out impairment of the productivity of the 
land, with consideration being given to the 
relative values of the various resources, and 
not necessarily the combination of uses that 
will give the greatest dollar return or the 
greatest unit output. 

“(b) ‘Sustained yield of the several prod- 
ucts and services’ means the achievement 
and maintenance in perpetuity of a high- 
level annual or regular periodic output of the 
various renewable resources of the national 
forests without impairment of the productiv- 
ity of the land.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina desire recog- 
nition on his amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the amendment speaks for itself. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, some time ago I re- 
ceived a communication from the South 
Dakota State Grange making certain 
recommendations with regard to the use 
of forest lands as that use relates to 
grazing. I had considered the possibility 
of offering an amendment to the legisla- 
tion before us, but I think this subject is 
one that is entitled to a separate hear- 
ing and investigation in its own right. I 
should like, however, to relate to the 
Committee the major points suggested 
by the grange with regard to improving 
the grazing policies of our Forest Serv- 
ice. It is suggested that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall develop and formu- 
late a long-range policy to govern the 
grazing of national forest lands. A de- 
scription of such policy shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. The pol- 
icy so formulated shall provide that— 

First, first preference in the granting 
of grazing permits will be given to resi- 
dents of the national forest area, 

Second, the number of livestock which 
may be grazed by one person will not be 
limited by the amount of feed that can 
be produced on land owned or controlled 
by him, 

Third, funds for water development 
and range improvement will be so ex- 
pended as to insure equitable distribu- 
tion on the basis of need, practicality, 
and feasibility; and 

Fourth, no person may be granted per- 
mits for the grazing of livestock in na- 
tional forests which, when added to per- 
mits granted any other person con- 
trolling, controlled by, or under common 
control with such person, would allow 
the grazing of more than 300 cattle and 
1,000 sheep. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman said there, as I understood 
him, that no consideration should be 
given to the amount of feed that a per- 
son could grow on his own land. 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
not that favor the fellow that has a lot 
of pasture or grazing land or feed for 
the cattle or sheep on his own land, but 
still wants to get some consideration 
from the Federal Government over and 
above the poor fellow who does not have 
any ability to grow feed? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think it has just 
the opposite effect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
does the gentleman figure that out, if 
you do not give ability to grow feed any 
consideration? I can grow a hundred 
tons and you cannot grow any. How am 
I going to stand on an equality with you 
in making my application? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I misunderstood the 
gentleman. I thought he had a negative 
in there. I think this is the intent of the 
provision here, that the amount of feed 
@ man can produce on his own land 
should not have any relationship to graz- 
ing rights in the national forest. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now the 
gentleman is getting to the position 
where if I can grow a hundred tons on 
my own and you cannot grow any we are 
on an equal basis, but I can keep mine or 
sell it and you do not have any, yet we get 
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equal consideration of our application. 
The gentleman does not favor that? Re- 
member, this is an election year. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The intention of 
these four points standing together is to 
do what I think the gentleman is after. 
That is to limit the amount of land 
within the forest area that is available 
for grazing to any one person to what 
will take care of a maximum of 300 cat- 
tle or 1,000 sheep. That has the effect of 
limiting the use of the national forest 
primarily to what we call the family-size 
operator. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But it 
does not reach the point where you dis- 
criminate against the fellow who can 
grow a great deal of feed on his own land 
as against the fellow who cannot grow 
any? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Taking these four 
points together, it has the same impact. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support H.R. 10572, the multiple 
use bill, because of the beneficial effects 
it will have on the national forests not 
only in Florida but also throughout 
America. 

Our three national forests in Florida 
are valuable public lands which have 
been yielding multiple products for many 
years. Pulpwood, poles, piling, sawlogs, 
naval stores, grass, and fenceposts are 
some of the resources that bring employ- 
ment and economic stability to many of 
our local communities. These resources 
must be grown and harvested on a sus- 
tained basis if they are to yield con- 
tinuous supplies of the resources our 
people need. Thesame is true for any of 
the other 148 national forests whether 
located in the States cf Washington, 
Maine, or Alaska. 

We are experiencing in Florida a tre- 
mendous population increase—one of the 
largest in America. Our citizens have 
more leisure time and more money for 
recreational pursuits. Florida is a haven 
for retired folk who have spare time to 
enjoy the beauties of our forests and to 
hunt and fish. Multiple-use manage- 
ment considers the recreational needs of 
our people on national forests every- 
where. Outdoor recreation is one of the 
five resources named in H.R. 10572 along 
with range, timber, watershed, and wild- 
life and fish. Thus consideration is 
given to this important forest asset in 
the wise and coordinated national forest 
management provided for in this bill. 

This is sound legislation; it asks the 
Congress for no appropriations or au- 
thorizations of money; it is a statement 
of policy in support of time-tested prac- 
tices in national forest administration 
and use; and, it is a bill that enjoys the 
support of the prominent industrial, 
civic, and conservation organizations 
throughout America. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I should 
like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina one or two questions. This bill 
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H.R. 10572, which we are discussing, has 
in italic some very minor changes which 
one would understand by reading it, but 
now, with the number of amendments 
that have been offered by the chairman 
of the committee, can the gentleman tell 
me how we can possibly put together 
these various amendments, incorporate 
them in this bill, and then vote on it? 
It is almost impossible to try to put them 
together in this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think it is 
unusual. We had conferences with the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
Members of Congress and cther commit- 
tees, and we agreed that this language 
was desirable and accepted it as a com- 
mittee amendment. We had a meeting 
in our committee room this morning and 
discussed the amendments. I think 
everybody on the floor of the House un- 
derstands the purpose of the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. BECKER. I will be very frank to 
say that understanding each amend- 
ment is one thing, but then trying to put 
them together in relation to the entire 
bill is a very hard proposition. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman can 
read it in the REcorp tomorrow morning. 

Mr. BECKER. But that is after we 
have voted on it. That is why I object. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. May I ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina if 
the implication I gathered from his 
statement as to the definition of ‘‘multi- 
ple use” as proposed in section 4 is cor- 
rect? Has the Secretary of Agriiulture 
approved that definition? 

Mr. COOLEY. These are the defini- 
tions that the Department or officials 
have been using through the years. We 
did not include them in the bill because 
we did not think it necessary. We in- 
cluded them only in the report. Other 
Members did think it necessary, how- 
ever, so the amendment which was just 
adopted reads into the law the definition 
of multiple use and sustained yield ap- 
pearing in the committee report. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Will the 
chairman inform the House why it is 
necessary to amend the bill so exten- 
sively here on the floor? Why can it 
not be done in conference between the 
two Houses? 

Mr. COOLEY. I did not think these 
amendments were necessary but the 
other Members of the House do think 
they are necessary. I think the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MILLER] came 
before our committee and urged that 
these definitions be written into the law. 
The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] wanted certain assurances 
put into the bill seeking to make this bill 
as perfect as possible. We took them up 
this morning in the committee and the 
committee agreed to them, and I pre- 
sent it here as a committee amendment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, ap- 
parently there is no opposition to the 
amendment the gentleman has just 
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offered. The Department of Agriculture 
is fully aware of the proposed amend- 
ment. I want to point out further that 
the proposed amendment was in the 
Senate bill so I cannot see anything 
wrong about it. It is a definition that 
has been fully approved. 

Mr. BECKER. I would just comment 
in closing that this is not a question, 
I would say to both gentlemen, the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
Member, of opposing each one of these 
amendments, but I find great difficulty 
in trying to place these amendments in- 
to the bill in relation to one another as 
it affects the entire matter that is before 
the House. I think this is not proper 
procedure. We should better have a bill 
more complete and act upon it intelli- 
gently and vote on it because we are all 
in favor of this type of legislation for 
the preservation of our national parks 
and forests. 

Mr. COOLEY. What does the gen- 
tleman suggest then, that we do not dis- 
cuss amendments on any bill that has 
been reported out by a committee? 

Mr. BECKER. No, but I think the 
committee could have very well pre- 
pared a bill with the amendments in it. 

Mr. COOLEY. We cannot always 
bring a clean bill before the House, but 
these amendments are so simple and so 
clear, it seems to me the gentleman 
should be able to understand them. 

Mr. BECKER. I might understand 
each amendment but not one in relation 
to the other without having them before 
me, and I think that would be the proper 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Coo.ey]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 10752) to authorize and 
direct that the national forests be man- 
aged under principles of multiple use and 
to produce a sustained yield of products 
and services, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 527, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
a engrossment and third reading of the 

1. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days within which to extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. , 

There was no objection. 





SEVENTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF 
OPERATIONS UNDER THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
AND TRADE FAIR PARTICIPATION 
ACT OF 1956—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the’ House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 9 of Public Law 860 of the 84th 
Congress, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the seventh 
semiannual report of operations under 
the International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956. 
DwIGcuHT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE Howse, June 2, 1960. 





CONSOLIDATED FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 1960 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11761) to simplify, con- 
solidate, and improve the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture with respect 
to loans to farmers and ranchers, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11761, with 
Mr. Rocers of Colorado in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEey] will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HOEVEN |] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PoaGce], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that handled the bill now being 
considered. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
presently before us is rather long, rather 
technical, and possibly to some of us 
complicated. But the objectives and 
purposes of the bill are clear. They are 
to simplify and coordinate the legisla- 
tion relating to the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

I think the bill does this in a rather 
simple manner. The bill had the unani- 
mous favorable report of the Committee 
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on Agriculture. The bill was originally 
recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture as a means of simplifying 
their operations and reducing the cost 
of administering a rather extensive 
program. 

I would not want the House to assume 
that there are no changes in substantive 
law, because there are some changes, but 
pasically this bill continues the original 
objective of Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion has grown up over a period of the 
last 25 years. One piece of legislation 
to meet a particular emergency, another 
piece of legislation to meet some other 
emergency, and a third piece of legisla- 
tion pulled from the air to meet some 
other contingency. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. In fact, I think the law 
has been amended as many as 30 times 
in the last 20 years. 

Mr. POAGE. I feel sure that is a very 
conservative estimate. On several oc- 
casions it has been completely rewrit- 
ten. The chairman of our committee, 
long before he was chairman of that com- 
mittee, probably rose to fame in this 
House by restoring life to this agency 
when it was in bad shape. He got it 
back on the track, and it has rendered 
worthwhile service for a great many 
years. It is rendering worthwhile serv- 
ice today. I think it deserves to continue 
to render worthwhile service for many 
years to come. 

We believe that under this bill which 
we are bringing you, it can do exactly 
that. I recognize there is one phase of 
this bill which doubtless needs attention, 
and we have given assurance that we 
would offer an amendment to protect the 
part of Farmers Home activities which 
was not originated by our committee— 
that portion which was originated by 
another great committee. We are going 
to offer an amendment to give protec- 
tion to the housing portion of Farmers 
Home, which was not originally handled 
by our committee. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I notice on page 3 that 
in discussing real estate loans one of 
the provisions is that the loan shall not 
exceed 90 percent of the normal value 
of the farm. Is that an increase over 
existing law? 

Mr. POAGE. It is a change from ex- 
isting law; whether it is an increase or 
not depends upon the administration. 
Let me explain it this way: The present 
law allows loans of 100 percent of the 
appaised value, but that appraised value 
is based upon the so-called agricultural 
earning capacity of the land. 

amendment authorized a loan of 
90 percent of the appraised value, taking 
into consideration the market value of 
the land. 

The Department tells us that it will 
Probably result in about the same range 
of loans that they are making today, but 
it does create what we think is a much 
better situation, that of not allowing 
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100-percent loans. Frankly, our com- 
mittee did not feel that a real estate loan 
should be for 100 percent of the value 
of the security. That is one of the things 
that was corrected. Whether it relaxes 
or tightens up is a question which can 
be debated endlessly, but it does change 
the law in that respect. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Looking at the index of 
the hearings I cannot find any testimony 
from Federal land bank officials. Can 
the gentleman tell us whether or not the 
committee took testimony from the Fed- 
eral land bank people or whether they 
have taken a position in respect, to this? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to my chairman, 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that no land bank official ap- 
peared in opposition. 

Mr. POAGE. No land bank official 
appeared; I agree, they did not appear 
in opposition. I have never heard that 
they expressed themselves one way or 
the other. 

Mr. JONAS. I did notice some mem- 
bers of the banking fraternity filed state- 
ments supporting the legislation, and I 
was just curious because I did not see 
any reference to any testimony by the 
Federal joint stock land bank officials. 

Mr.POAGE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that the Federal land bank, or, 
more accurately, the Federal Farm 
Credit System, has legislation of its 
own which it has wanted considered, 
and, frankly, they do not want to be 
involved in anybody else’s legislation. I 
know the gentleman can understand 
that situation. 

Now, to get back to the bill, I want to 
call attention to the fact that the bill 
does make a few changes which I think 
the House will understand. I believe 
that there is possibly some feeling that 
we have completely destroyed a great 
system of Federal credit. I do not think 
we have. 

There has been some feeling that we 
have tampered with the interest rates 
and that this bill proposes to apply a 
much harsher interest formula than 
presently exists. Let me give to the 
House the actual figures as to the in- 
terest rates, because I think these are 
the things in which the House is pri- 
marily interested. 

In the past we have had six types of 
loans. We have only three under the 
new bill. This is a considerable sim- 
plification. 

Under the so-called emergency loans, 
the old rate was 3 percent; the new rate 
is 3 percent. 

Livestock emergency loans and live- 
stock assistance loans: The old rate was 
5 percent; the new rate, 3 percent. 
These loans are combined with the 
other emergency loans and are, cor- 
rectly, we think, defined as emergency 
loans; and all emergency loans, all of 
these disaster loans, carry a low rate of 
interest, because we figure when a man 
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is entitled to one of these loans he needs 
a low rate of interest, and the interest 
rate was fixed at 3 percent. 

Operating loans: In the past the op- 
erating loans have carried an interest 
rate of not more than 5 percent. They 
are fixed in this bill at not more than 
5 percent, the same as it was. 

Real estate purchase loans: With re- 
spect to real-estate purchase loans and 
water facility loans, they are combined 
in this bill and considered real estate 
loans. In both of those instances we 
have had in the past what was known 
as direct and insured loans. We con- 
tinue the direct and insured loans. The 
interest rate in the past on the real 
estate purchase loans was not more than 
5 percent. On both the direct loans it* 
was not more than 5 percent, and on the 
insured loans not more than 5 percent. 

Mr. POAGE. The new interest rate 
on real estate loans: The direct loans, 
is still not more than 5 percent for both 
the land purchase and for the water 
facilities loans. But in each instance 
where there are insured loans the inter- 
est rate is allowed to be not to exceed 6 
percent, which is the legal rate in many 
States. 

The reason we have allowed this 1-per- 
cent increase is to try to get some insured 
loans. You do not get insured loans 
unless you can make loans for what 
they are being made in the community. 
We have in the past received, I think 
the figures are, about $30 million in 
these insured loans. We think it is well 
worth while to try to get the local people 
to invest their money in loans on these 
farms and on these water facilities and 
then let the Government insure them. It 
costs 1 percent to insure them, which 
means you have to allow a 6-percent rate 
in order for the lender to realize 5 per- 
cent. So these are still in effect a 5- 
percent loan, but you have to pay the 
insurance or you cannot get it, and un- 
less lenders can get at least 5 percent 
you cannot get anybody to make these 
insured loans. You cannot get anyone 
to put up his money, with the result 
that we have a program of insured loans 
but no loans. We felt it was better to 
let the people make their loans as they 
see fit and to insure the kind of loans 
actually made than it was to try to tell 
the folks they have to make an unreal- 
istic loan in order to get it guaranteed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is one 
of the purposes of this bill to make it 
easier to get a loan? 

Mr. POAGE. As I explained to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, every- 
one can place their own interpretation 
on it. We do make it possible to get a 
90 percent real estate loan. The old law 
said 100 percent loans. Wesay 90. On 
its face that looks like it is making it 
harder, but the old law said that valua- 
tion was based upon the agricultural 
earning capacity of the land. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 
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Mr. POAGE. I yield to the genile- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I heard 
all that. The gentleman said that a 
few minutes ago. I place a very, very 
great value upon the gentieman’s knowl- 
edge, his patriotism and his regard for 
the welfare of our people. My question 
is simple: In your opinion, does it make 
it easier or harder to get a loan? 

Mr. POAGE. In my opinion, it prob- 
ably does not change it at all. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What is 
the use of doing it if it does not change 
the situation? 

Mr. POAGE. The reason for doing it 
is to try to simplify the administration 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
The Department said it was expending a 
lot of money needlessly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We 
knew that. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; and we think we 
are stopping some of this waste. At 
least we are giving the Department the 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I wish 
the gentleman success. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 
We hope so, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, the House Agriculture 
Committee has carefully studied and ap- 
proved H.R. 11761 called the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1960. I believe that it will make 
a substantial contribution toward gear- 
ing the agency’s agricultural credit pro- 
gram to the existing problems of our 
farmers. The essential purpose of this 
bill is to simplify the statutory author- 
ities under which the Farmers Home 
Administration operates and therefore 
greatly improve the services which this 
agency renders to farmers. 

For years now, the Farmers Home 
Administration has been providing a 
specialized credit service to thousands 
of deserving farm families, assisting 
them to improve their efficiency and be- 
come the successful operators demanded 
by present day agriculture. Farmers 
Home Administration is unique in the 
credit field in that it not only extends 
credit on a short, intermediate, and 
long-term basis but it also accompanies 
this credit with technical farm manage- 
ment assistance and guidance. The 
agency in line with the policy set up by 
Congress only supplements the credit 
provided by banks, production credit 
associations, land banks, insurance com- 
panies and other commercial lenders and 
does not compete with these lenders in 
any way. This major policy is con- 
tinued in this bill. 

Besides extending supervised credit to 
farmers who qualify for loans, the 
Farmers Home Administration, also, 
through its guidance and counseling pro- 
gram, assists many other farmers to sig- 
nificantly improve their farming and fi- 
nancial plans so they can qualify direct- 
ly for credit from regular private and co- 
operative sources. As a result of Farm- 


ers Home Administration assistance, 
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farm families across the Nation are able 
to improve their farms and farming 
methods, make better use of land and la- 
bor resources, and attain satisfactory liv- 
ing standards. Certainly we can con- 
gratulate this fine agency for the credit 
and guidance assistance it has provided 
farm families in helping them adjust to 
the complex problems they are facing to- 
day. The bill we have before us today, 
H.R. 11761, will enable Farmers Home 
Administration to continue to efficiently 
fill the gap in the agriculture credit field 
and carry out the responsibilities as- 
signed to it by Congress. 

The field of agricultural credit has 
been subjected to much of the same in- 
credible revolutionary change as has 
taken place in other segments of our 
agriculture economy. And to meet this 
changing need for new and specific types 
of credit, we in Congress have been pass- 
ing additional laws so that now the 
Farmers Home Administration is admin- 
istering several different acts with their 
many amendments. H.R. 11761 will sub- 
stitute a streamlined authority for the 
present patchwork of laws, and will au- 
thorize the agency to make two broad 
types of loans which will essentially fur- 
nish the same credit services to farmers 
as that contained in all of the previous 
legislation. 

In presently administering the com- 
plex list of laws with their many sub- 
sequent amendments, Farmers Home 
Administration field personnel must fol- 
low hundreds of pages of regulations— 
regulations as they are held fiscally liable 
for each loan that they make. Conse- 
quently then, it takes years for the 
Agency to train capable people to be- 
come familiar with the complex detail in 
the many statutes, some of which over- 
lap, and with the innumerable regula- 
tions accompanied by their many subse- 
quent revisions. It is easy to see there- 
fore that even some of Farmers Home 
Administration’s most experienced peo- 
ple find difficulty at times in administer- 
ing this credit program. 

Because this bill completely overhauls 
and simplifies the credit program ad- 
ministered by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, it will reduce the training 
and paper work and enable the field 
personnel to devote more time to mak- 
ing and servicing loans. Also applicants 
for loans should get speedier service and 
be able to understand the lending pro- 
grams better since the bill reduces the 
various types of loans by at least 50 per- 
cent and set up similar eligibility re- 
quirements for all of its credit services. 

In addition to vastly simplifying the 
Farmers Home Administration’s lending 
program, the bill authorizes a revolving 
fund so that collections on loans are 
offset against the much more accurate 
picture of the cost of the Farmers Home 
Administration program and will reflect 
a clearer picture of the net costs for 
the farm program, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. McINTIRE], 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, | 
will not take that much time but I sim. 
ply want to add my support and recom- 
mendation of this bill to the House, | 
want to join with other Members of the 
committee in expressing My apprecia- 
tion to the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of which I have the privilege to 
serve as the ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], 
for his diligence, for the assistance that 
we have had from other Members of 
the Congress interested in agricultural] 
credit and for the assistance which the 
subcommittee and the committee have 
had from the officials of the Department 
of Agriculture and particularly the 
Farmers Home Administration. It has 
been my privilege over a number of 
years to observe the operations of the 
Farmers Home Administration, and I 
wish to commend them for their very 
diligent attention to the importance of 
lending, the job they are doing in the 
area of supervision, their recommenda- 
tions in the field of farm management, 
and particularly the very complimen- 
tary job which has been done in rela- 
tion to the collection of loans made, 

Mr. Chairman, in relation to this bill, 
which offers a great improvement over 
the existing rather numerous statutes 
covering the field administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration, there 
are Many improvements in the proce- 
dures and some substantive improve- 
ments in the legislation itself. I urge 
the adoption of this bill. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the gentleman tell 
me what kind of associations and cor- 
porations are referred to in section 104, 
page 3, of the bill “The Secretary is also 
authorized to make or insure loans to 
associations, including corporations not 
operated for profit” and so forth? 

Mr. McINTIRE. This provision re- 
fers to the authority which the Farm- 
ers Home Administration already has in 
relation to loans to watershed districts. 

Mr. JONAS. And soil conservation 
districts? 

Mr. McINTIRE. They are essentially 
water conservancy districts which might 
be within a Soil Conservation District 
but they are separate from Soil Conser- 
vation Districts as such. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The refer- 
ence which the gentleman from North 
Carolina makes is contained in the 
Water Facilities Act, as I understand it. 

Mr. McINTIRE. That is right. 

This legislation has received long and 
earnest attention from the Committee 
on Agriculture which has unanimously 
reported it to the House. It is an im- 
portant piece of legislation, both for 
farmers and for taxpayers. It estab- 
lishes a permanent, understandable and 
efficient lending program designed to 
serve the needs of the farmer and to 
save the pocketbook of the taxpayer. 
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GENERAL OPERATIONS OF FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 

The Farmers Home Administration is 
the credit agency within the Department 
of Agriculture. This agency administers 
a number of programs that deal with 
almost all phases of agricultural credit. 
These programs include: 

First. The farm ownership program 
which deals with the purchase of farms, 
the enlargement of farms or the develop- 
‘ment of farms of family-size or less. 
This program is handled through two 
funds, through direct funds borrowed 
from Treasury, and through an insured 
program in which money is furnished by 
private lenders. FHA loans the money, 
supervises the loans, and collects the 
loans. This is true for direct loans as 
well as insured loans. These loans are 
presently based on the earning capacity 
of the farm, and they can extend as 
long as 40 years, and in the case of the 
loans made through direct funds, can 
go up to 100 percent of the appraised 
value of the farm. Insured loans can 
go up to 90 percent of the appraised 
value of the farm. 

Second. FHA conducts an operating 
loan program under which it extends 
credit for practically all phases of opera- 
tion, such as equipment necessary to put 
in the crops, feed, fertilizer, livestock, 
and anything that goes into the opera- 
tional unit. 

Third. FHA also has an emergency 
program in areas that are designated as 
disaster areas for one reason or another 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Fourth. Farm housing loans under the 
Housing Act of 1949 are also adminis- 
tered by FHA. 

Fifth. Soil and water conservation 
loans along with small watershed loans 
administered by this agency also pro- 
vide an important source of credit in 
rural areas. 

In 1959, as shown by the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Farmers Home Administration made 
some outstanding contributions to the 
Nation. These activities included: 

First. Insuring of the second largest 
amount of loan funds advanced by pri- 
vate lenders in 1 year for farm owner- 
ship loans. 

Second. A continued rise in the aver- 
age size of operating loans. This re- 
flected borrowers’ needs to expand fam- 
ily-type operations and adopt more effi- 
cient and capital-requiring farm man- 
agement practices. 

- Farm housing loans nearly 
double those of 1958. 

Fourth. Fewer countries designated 
for emergency loans than in any year 
since the program began 10 years ago. 

Fifth. The first loans under the new 
watershed loan program. 

Sixth. Farmers Home Administration 
made and insured loans totaling $361,- 
629,000 in fiscal 1959, compared with 
$330,162,000 the previous year and an 
average of $329,347,000 per year for the 
past 5 years. 

Seventh. Principal and interest col- 
lections totaled $347,700,000, as against 
$316,700,000 in fiscal 1958 and a 5-year 
average of $299,800,000. 
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Eighth. Loans outstanding on June 
30, 1959, totaled $1,117,397,000 com- 
pared with $1,068 million on June 30, 
1958, and the 5-year average of $1,007,- 
533,000. 

Ninth. Farm ownership loans totaling 
$64,733,000 were made to 4,452 farmers 
to improve and buy family-type farms, 
enlarge undersized farms to family-type 
size, and to refinance debts. Private 
lenders advanced $35,733,000 of this total 
through the insured loan program, coun- 
try banks being the primary source of 
insured loan funds. 

Tenth. Loans to construct and repair 
farmhouses and other essential farm 
buildings were made to 8,186 farm- 
owners and totaled $60,674,000. 

Eleventh. Operating loans to 174,405 
farmers totaled $188,500,000, helping 
them buy machinery, livestock, ferti- 
lizer, insecticides, fuel, and other farm 
and home operating items necessary for 
using land and labor to maximum ad- 
vantage. The average initial operating 
loan was $5,481, compared with $4,913 
in 1958 and $3,295 in 1954. 

Twelfth. Emergency loans amounting 
to $39,851,000 helped 11,405 farmers hard 
hit by conditions disastrous to crops and 
property, resume normal operations. 
Most of these emergency loans were 
made to farmers who had suffered losses 
from droughts and floods the previous 
year and were not yet in a position to 
obtain all their credit needs through 
regular channels. 

Thirteenth. Soil and water conserva- 
tion loans totaling $7,468,000 were made 
to 854 farmers and 53 associations. Of 
this sum, $2,492,000 was insured. ‘These 
loans helped farmers develop irrigation 
and farmstead water supply systems 
and carry out recommended soil conser- 
vation practices. 

Fourteenth. The first three watershed 
loans were made during the year. They 
totaled $402,500. This new program 
enables certain organizations to get 
credit to help pay for planning and 
carrying out measures to protect and 
develop small watershed land and water 
resources. 

Fifteenth. There were 99,358 loans of 
all types made in fiscal 1959, but ap- 
proximately 196,000 farmers, including 
those still employing credit received in 
previous years, made use of FHA credit 
services. During the year, more than 
39,000 borrowers repaid their loans in 
full. 

Sixteenth. Many other applicants for 
loans, after discussing their credit needs 
and farming plans with county super- 
visors and working out financial state- 
ments, found themselves able to obtain 
their financing from private or coopera- 
tive sources. The Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration extends credit only when it 
is not available elsewhere. 

PURPOSE OF H.R. 11761 


The basic purpose of H.R. 11761 is to 
provide a more simple and efficient 
method of administering the various 
legal authorities under which the Farm- 
ers Home Administration operates, but 
the bill does effectuate several substan- 
tive changes in existing law. For ex- 
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ample, the bill sets interest rates for 
direct real estate loans at no more than 
5 percent per annum the same as pres- 
ent law. But for insured loans the 
amendment to H.R. 11761 adopted by 
the Committee this morning sets the in- 
terest rate at a level as established by 
the Secretary taking into consideration 
the prevailing local rates, but not more 
than 6 percent. This is a change from 
present law which states that insured 
loans cannot exceed 5 percent per 
annum. 

This bill provides for a more flexible 
interest rate on insured loans. It would 
help permit the return that lenders re- 
ceive when they invest in these loans 
to vary with the rate of return avail- 
able from similar investments. This in 
turn would keep this source of credit 
open to farmers. At the present time 
very few insured loans are being made, 
for the return is too low to be attractive 
to most investors. As I said before, un- 
der the bill the interest rate on in- 
sured loans would not be allowed to rise 
above 6 percent. 

Another example of important sub- 
stantive change is in the method of es- 
tablishing a value for making loans. 
Under present law direct real estate: 
loans can be made for up to 100 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the farm, 
and insured loans can go up to 90 per- 
cent of this appraised value. H.R. 11761 
would allow both direct and insured real 
estate loans to be made for up to 90 
percent of the normal value of the farm. 

The program would still be for family- 
type farms; the loans would be accom- 
panied by farm management and money 
management advice to the extent nec- 
essary. The purposes for which funds 
could be loaned would remain the same. 
Under the bill interest rates would re- 
main at 5 percent for operating loans, 
3 percent for emergency loans, and 5 
percent for real estate loans except, as 
I have stated previously, those made on 
an insured basis, which would be 6 per- 
cent. Operating loans would have a 
maximum term for 7 years, and real 
estate loans would have a maximum 
term of 40 years. Applications from 
veterans would receive preference. 
County committeemen would continue 
to determine the eligibility of all loan 
applicants. No loan would be made if 
the applicant was able to obtain suffi- 
cient credit elsewhere. 

H.R. 11761 would also authorize a re- 
volving fund for the operating and real 
estate loan programs. By using this 
fund the collections would be utilized 
over and over again to make loans, and 
the amount of new funds that had to be 
appropriated for this purpose each year 
would be negligible. At the present time 
the total amount loaned is appropriated 
each year and these appropriations fre- 
quently appear as a part of the cost of 
the farm program. By using the re- 
volving fund this misleading impres- 
sion would be corrected. The Congress, 
under H.R. 11761, would continue to 
control the amount that could be loaned 
each year. 
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In addition there are other substan- 
tive changes which will no doubt be dis- 
cussed during this debate, but I feel that 
the bill can be boiled down to this: 

Under the bill, H.R. 11761, there would 
be basically two loan programs, real 
estate and operating. In addition in 
areas hit by natural disasters these two 
programs would be adapted to meet 
emergency needs. These two basic pro- 
grams and the emergency program es- 
tablished by the bill would take the place 
of three real estate programs, two emer- 
gency programs, and an operating loan 
program now functioning under present 
law. 

Because of this simplification there 
would be a considerable gain in the case 
of administration and in the public un- 
derstanding of the scope of the services 
available. 

The bill provides a similar set of eli- 
gibility requirements for both of the 
basic loan programs. ‘This compares to 
the present situation when the eligibility 
requirements vary with almost every loan 
the agency offers. The current differ- 
ences are minor but they are enough to 
cause confusion and misunderstanding. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that H.R. 11761 represents a sound, 
workable, and constructive step toward 
increasing the efficiency of the Farmers 
Home Administration, toward cutting 
“redtape” for farmers who utilize the 
services of this fine agency and toward 
saving substantial sums of money for the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 11761 is to simplify and 
strengthen the loan program of the 
Farmers Home Administration. The bill 
would combine about six loan programs 
into two, would strengthen the insured 
loan program and would make several 
improvements in the loan services avail- 
able to family-type farmers. 

Under the bill all of the standard ear- 
marks of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion program would remain the same as 
they are now. The loans would not be 
competitive with those of other lending 
institutions. A farmer would only be 
eligible if he were unable to obtain ade- 
quate credit elsewhere. Borrowers 
would be graduated to other lenders as 
rapidly as they acquired sufficient equity. 
County committeemen would determine 
the eligibility of all applicants. Assist- 
ance in the development of sound farm- 
ing systems and the adoption of efficient 
farm and money management methods 
would accompany each loan to the de- 
gree necessary. 

Iam a strong supporter of this measure 
because I am aware of the valuable serv- 
ice performed by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration in my own district. And 
any steps that can be taken to further 
improve the service rendered by this 
Agency will receive my full support. 

There are hundreds of farmers in my 
district who need financial assistance in 
developing their farms. They need funds 
for land leveling, for the construction of 
farm houses and other farm buildings, 
for the purchase of land to enlarge their 
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existing holdings, for the purchase of 
farm equipment and the replacement and 
repair of existing equipment, for the 
purchase of dairy cows and other live- 
stock and for fertilizer, feed, seed, and 
other annual operating expenses. 

It takes a good bit of capital to de- 
velop and run a modern farm. Our 
farms these days are mechanized and 
we are using far larger amounts of fer- 
tilizers and insecticides than we once did. 
The investment per farmworker these 
days averages about $20,000. Only 10 
years ago this figure stood at $10,000. 

In my district the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration is one of the principal 
sources of farm credit. This is espe- 
cially true so far as some of the younger 
farm families are concerned. The ones 
who have some of the livestock and 
equipment they need, but lack enough 
equity to be eligible, for the moment, for 
credit from conventional credit sources. 

I believe the value of this organiza- 
tion is well represented by an article that 
appeared in a recent issue of the 
Wenatchee Daily World. This article 
tells about the progress made by the Ted 
Martin family, a farm family near 
Quincy in the Columbia Basin. In tell- 
ing about this farm family the news- 
paper points out that the Martin family 
personifies the basin settlers that have 
been helped by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

In 7 years the Martin family has de- 
veloped an 84-acre irrigated farm, a 
modern three-bedroom house, and a high 
producing dairy herd. The Farmers 
Home Administration not only helped 
the father of the family acquire his basic 
herd of 20 cows back in 1953 but has 
also made financing possible for the boys, 
Ted, Jr., and David Martin, in their FFA 
dairy projects. 

Farm families like the Martins that 
work hard and that bring the farms of 
our country to their present high stage 
of efficiency, are the heart of our agri- 
cultural economy. And they form a bul- 
wark of strength for the Nation as a 
whole. Any program, such as that of 
the Farmers Home Administration, that 
assists these families in their endeavor, 
is a program that is worth our careful 
attention and support. 

I am especially interested in the phase 
of the bill that combines three real es- 
tate programs into one. At the present 
time the agency offers farmers assistance 
in developing farm land and farm build- 
ings under three programs, farm owner- 
ship, farm housing, and soil and water 
conservation. 

Under H.R. 11761 these three pro- 
grams would be combined under one real 
estate loan program and the confusion 
that exists at the present time as to 
which authority should be used to meet 
which need, would be eliminated. With 
this simplification of the statutes would 
go a corresponding simplification in the 
regulations of the agency under which 
the statutes are administered. The net 
result would be an improvement in the 
service rendered to farm families and a 
clearer understanding by all concerned 
of the credit services available. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yielq 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time to make some inquiry of 
the Committee relative to some of the 
items in this bill, particularly as they 
have to do with appropriations. First 
I should like to ask whoever may be able 
to answer the question for me, with ref- 
erence to page 4, section 105, the pro- 
vision which reads: 

The Secretary shall from time to time es- 
tablish the interest rate or rates at which 
loans for various purposes will be made or 
insured, taking into consideration the pre- 
vailing private and cooperative interest rates 
for loans for similar terms and purposes, 


My inquiry is, are these cooperatives 
such as REA, who are borrowing funds 
at 2% percent? Does this mean that 
the Secretary can make loans at 2% 
percent? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. It is my understand- 
ing, I may say to the gentleman from 
Ohio, that we are directing our atten- 
tion to that portion of the bill dealing 
with insured loans. In this particular 
area of activity there has been the prob- 
lem of an interest rate which would be 
adequate to attract sources of money to 
supply the needs. This bill has proposed 
to make some revision from the existing 
5 percent rate. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman mean 
by that that the purpose is to make 
lower rates? 

Mr. McINTIRE. No. 

Mr. BOW. When the gentleman re- 
fers to cooperative interests, would those 
be cooperatives such as the REA so that 
the Secretary would be permitted to 
make loans at 24% percent? 

Mr. McINTIRE. It very definitely 
does not mean what the gentleman has 
expressed. 

Mr. BOW. Does it mean that the loan 
would be made at the going rates in 
communities and areas? 

Mr. McINTIRE. That is the intent. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 
Now I have one or two other questions. 
On page 6, section (c) it says: 

The Secretary is authorized to make and 
issue notes to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the purpose of obtaining funds— 


And so forth. And then at the top of 
page 7 it says: 

For that purpose, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities. 


Am I to understand that this bill is 
another back-door approach to the 
Treasury and that here again we will 
use a public debt transaction rather 
than appropriations? 

Mr. McINTIRE. It is certainly not my 
understanding, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, that this language pro- 
vides for back-door spending. This pro- 
vision is a restatement of existing law 
which has been in effect since 1946. The 
moneys referred to here are related to 
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the fund from which the Farmers Home 
Administration pays defaults on insured 
, accumulates blocks of mort- 
es for sale, and conducts secondary 
market operations. This is simply a 
reference as to how the Secretary of the 
Treasury may provide for the money 
into this particular fund. I would 
call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that further in this legislation in re- 
lation to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion revolving fund, as set forth in the 
report, and I believe covered in the leg- 
islation, it is the intention of the com- 
mittee that the Committee on Appropri- 
ations shall have full control over the 
annual activities of the Farmers Home 
Administration in their several func- 
tions; and that the lending of the 
Farmers Home Administration shall be 
approved each year in the area of their 
functions by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. BOW. May I make this inquiry 
so we may get the legislative history and 
know exactly what we are doing. Am I 
to understand from the gentleman that 
with respect to the moneys borrowed 
under a public debt transaction, under 
paragraph (c) on page 6 and the lan- 
guage on page 7, the funds which are 
borrowed and received by the Secretary 
of Agriculture will be subject to distri- 
bution with the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or by appro- 
priations? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Itis certainly my un- 
derstanding that the Appropriations 
Committee will have full observation 
and supervision over these funds. 

Mr BOW. I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the further language on pages 
26 and 27 on the question of the revolv- 
ing fund. Here we have what I believe 
is perhaps subject to a point of order, 
the transfer of existing appropriations 
into a revolving fund. Is it the gentle- 
man’s idea, and can he tell us now, what 
existing appropriations are being trans- 
ferred into the revolving fund and what 
control will be had of the revolving 
fund? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I appreciate the 
point the gentleman from Ohio has 
raised relative to the point of order, al- 
though the rule waives points of order; 
but that point is neither here nor there. 
However, in reference to the question the 
gentleman has raised, it is certainly my 
understanding of the procedure in es- 
tablishing this revolving fund that on 
the effective date of this legislation or 
within such time as it can be appro- 
priately done administratively the ex- 
isting outstanding notes and mortgages 
which are, you might say, the assets of 
the Farmers Home Administration, are 
to be transferred into the fund, the sums 
which are appropriated and available as 
& matter of record as of that particular 
time also are transferred into the fund, 
and the subsequent collections on notes 
and mortgages now outstanding will be- 
come an item going into the fund. 

Mr. BOW. What we actually have 
here is a situation where with a spend- 
ing budget of, let us say, $80 billion a 
year this will not reflect actually the 
expenditures or the spending by the Gov- 
ernment, because you will have moneys 
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coming in and being reloaned. If you 
have, say, $500 million and you took in 
$400 million one year, you would show 
actually $100 million in your budget 
rather than the full amount. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I think the gentle- 
man is correct on that point. May I 
make this additional observation, that 
in contrast to many revolving funds 
within our Government structure this 
bill provides that the Appropriations 
Committee shall have annual control 
over the size of the annual commitments 
out of the revolving funds set up under 
this bill. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman has ex- 
plained, and I believe it has been very 
useful to get this legislative history made 
on these provisions. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. POAGE Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, earlier today I made an ef- 
fort to learn from the majority Member, 
I assume he is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE], whether this bill in his opinion, 
and he has championed the farmers for 
many, many years, that is, the farmers 
in Texas, would make it easier or harder, 
more difficult, to obtain a farm loan. 
I did not get the answer. Am I right, 
may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. POAGE. In my opinion it will 
not be easier or harder. I think it will 
be about the same as it is today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
what I understood. The gentleman says 
he does not know whether it will make it 
easier or harder? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But the 
gentleman did say, if I understood him 
correctly, that it would do away with 
some paperwork, making the handling 
of the applications more efficient. That 
is right? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not know that it 
might make the handling of applica- 
tions more efficient, but we now have 
about 10 or 12 different programs han- 
dled by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion and this would reduce it to 3. We 
believe the administration can handle it 
much more simply when they are han- 
dling three programs when all of their 
loans fall into one or the other of these 
categories than when they have about 
a dozen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I 
listened very, very carefully to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven], who 
is the ranking minority Member, as I 
understand, and knowing vf his great 
service to the farmers not only in your 
own State of Iowa but in the Nation, I 
listened very carefully, but I did not hear 
you say anything about the question I 
was interested in—as to whether it 
would make the obtaining of a loan eas- 
ier or harder; am I right? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is the gentleman ask- 
ing for my opinion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I think it will make it 
easier to give a loan. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It will 
make it easier. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Because there has been 
so much duplication and paperwork in- 
volved. The loan agency can give more 
time to discussing the problems with the 
lender so that the lender will fully un- 
derstand what his rights and preroga- 
tives are. I think it would be easier in 
that respect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
being so, Mr. Chairman, I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to this most re- 
markable situation. Here we are with 
a Department of the Government on its 
own initiative, and I call the attention of 
the chairman of the full committee, the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
CooLEey] to this fact—here we have an 
executive department under control of 
the Republicans and headed by Mr. Ben- 
son who is trying to give more efficiency 
at less cost. Is that not startling to you 
with your fixed convictions? It must be. 
It is a good thing if that is all there is to 
it. But there is one thing I cannot 
quite understand. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
briefly, because I have one more idea. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I did not mean to in- 
fer that it would be easier to get money. 
What I meant was that it would be eas- 
ier to consummate the loan. I do not 
think it is going to make much differ- 
ence otherwise, but I think it would 
make it easier to consummate the loan 
so far as the procedure and the mechan- 
ics of making the loan are concerned. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then, 
as the minister said here the other day, 
before a committee, that destroys—— 

Mr. HOEVEN. Yes, that destroys 
your argument. But only on part of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But, as 
the minister said here the other day, 
“You just knocked my speech all to 
pieces.” I have the idea that the buyers 
and purchasers in this country, both 
domestically and internationally, were 
overbuying. I had a letter from a mer- 
chant who has two or three large stores 
in the Fourth District, and he complains 
that the people who bought were not 
paying their debts, their bills to him, and 
he said to me inasmuch as he supported 
me over the years that I should get some 
legislation that will make these debtors 
pay him what they owe him. We wrote 
two or three letters back and forth, and 
finally I suggested to him that, perhaps, 
he had better go back to his salesmen 
because maybe they were too efficient 
and maybe they were persuading too 
many people to buy for a dollar down 
and the balance when they felt it was 
convenient. Just like they had here in 
Washington, you recall, when we had to 
get after the used car dealers. On the 
television you would see a nice car with 
the sales talk to drive it out and pay a 
dollar down and the rest when you got 
ready. You recall one of the stories 
that comes to my mind, about Mr. 
Tutt and I am sure the gentleman 
from Georgia remembers, about the 
jewelers and the customer paying when 
she got ready but she never got ready. 
I cannot see the advisability now with 
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our national debt and our other debt, 
our private debt, being what it is, mak- 
ing it easier for people to borrow money 
to buy more things and to buy things 
that they do not need. The banker, I 
know, from Alabama, understands my 
argument. As a nation and as indi- 
viduals we are going ever deeper into 
debt—leaving to descendants the legacy 
of meeting the debts for the things we 
buy. You answer as to whether that is 
selfish and unsound. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDERSEN] 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question, either 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.ey] or the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Poace]. I notice on page 7 of the 
report you have this language: 

But, in contrast to a true revolving fund, 
the plan does not in the least reduce congres- 
sional control over the use of the fund. 
Funds could be used for the various loan pro- 
grams and for administration only in 
amounts stipulated in appropriation act. 


Now would you identify the section of 
the bill which makes such mandatory re- 
quirements and explain just how it will 
work. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. McINTIRE] explained 
that in connection with his discussion 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow]. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. But I 
would like you to refer to the particular 
language in the bill. Is the gentleman 
referring to page 30, section 2? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think so. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. May I 
ask with regard to that, the Farmers 
Home Administration comes before the 
Subcommittee for Agriculture asking for 
appropriations for fiscal year 1962, for a 
certain amount. Do they have to spell 
out that particular request as to the three 
segments contained under this bill or do 
they just ask for a blanket amount to 
reimburse them, like the Commodity 
Credit Corporation does? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
will find that section 408, beginning on 
page 26, down to the bottom of page 30, 
covers the items you have in mind. In 
my opinion the Department officials 
would have to make separate requests for 
the different functions performed by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 
is the point I wanted to make. They 
would have to make separate requests? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think so. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
Congress through its Committee on Ap- 
propriations would not lose any of its 
jurisdiction over the activity of the 
Farmers Home Administration? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. May 
I say I feel there is much good in this 
particular bill, and that it will simplify 
many things in relation to these various 
loan provisions that we have on the 
books today. I believe we have some- 
thing like $65 million available in the 
emergency loan funds. I presume under 
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the language of the bill that would be 
transferred into this revolving fund? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. How- 
ever, the bill does not say anything about 
the present rate on disaster loans, 3 per- 
cent. It maintains that particular 
figure? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. It maintains that 
particular figure. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. With 
reference to interest on emergency loans, 
the legislation provides a continuation 
of the existing rate? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Three percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. And 5 
percent on special livestock loans? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I believe so, and may 
I say with reference to the question 
asked of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, it is our understanding that 
the answer which the gentleman gave you 
in relation to the appropriation items— 
we understand that each item under this 
new legislation would be requested sepa- 
rately but not as a lump sum to the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. If that 
were not a fact I would have to work 
against this bill. I am glad to be re- 
assured on that point. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. AsI understand the gen- 
tleman from Maine, he said the livestock 
loans remain at 5 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I asked 
that question on the assumption that 
they did. 

Mr. POAGE. It is not my understand- 
ing that they do. All emergency loans 
go at 3 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. In the 
opinion of the gentleman from Texas, 
would he say that this bill would make 
it easier for small disaster communities 
to get action through the Farmers Home 
Administration on emergency loans? 

Mr. POAGE. Just as Mr. HogEVEN 
stated, it will probably reduce a lot of 
redtape. 

By so doing it will give relief to people 
the gentleman is talking about. I do not 
believe it changes the basic eligibility at 
all, but if you can get relief in 10 days 
instead of 3 months it makes a whole lot 
of difference to people who are flooded 
out or dried out. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. May I 
say to the gentleman in quoting from his 
report on page 5, the statement is carried 
under title III: 

The basic concept of the emergency loan 
provisions of title III of the bill is to author- 
ize the Secretary to make such loans avail- 
able promptly to meet the general need for 
agricultural credit which has become re- 
stricted in an area by reason of the occur- 
rence of a natural disaster or severe pro- 
duction losses. 
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Now, just how big is that area? 

Mr. POAGE. That area is only one 
county, but it can be, by Presidentig} 
finding, a part of a county. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
statement is also made in the report: 

The conditions warranting such a deter. 
mination may be somewhat less severe than 
those which would warrant a determination 
of major disaster under Public Law 875, 


I think that is a very necessary pro- 
vision, because to an average farmer the 
disaster is just as acute whether he lives 
in a small area or a large area. 

Mr. POAGE, Either way he is just as 
bad off. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 
is right. I think we should be concerned 
when conditions warrant the President 
to proclaim such an area a disaster area, 

Mr. POAGE. That is true now. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I have 
much respect for the gentleman from 
Texas. Can you tell me whether the 
provisions of this bill will make assistance 
in emergency and disaster cases more 
immediately available, in cases such as 
I have outlined? 

Mr. POAGE. I definitely do; I think 
it simplifies procedures. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
compliment the committee for bringing 
out a bill like this, and so long as I am 
assured that the Congress will not be 
bypassed in the matter of appropriations 
I am back of it, with the definite reser- 
vation that I do not like to see interest 
rates raised on loans made to our farmers 
who are already in economic straits. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Pirn1e]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the chairman of the sub- 
committee for his very fair leadership. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 115] 

Alger Griffin O'Neill 
Anderson, Gubser Passman 

Mont. Hébert Pelly 
Anfuso Hess Pfost 
Ashmore Holifield Philbin 
Barden Jackson Pilcher 
Barrett Kasem Powell 
Baumhart Kearns Randall 
Boland Kelly Rivers, S.C. 
Buckley Kilburn Saund 
Burdick Kitchin Shelley 
Carnahan Kluczynski Sheppard 
Celler Loser Sikes 
Coad McDonough Smith, Miss. 
Cook Macdonald Spence 
Corbett Magnuson Springer 
Derwinski Meader Steed 
Donohue Metcalf . Taylor 
Doyle Miller, Clem Teiler 
Durham Miller, Thompson, Tex. 
Farbstein George P. Udall 
Feighan Montoya Widnall 
Fino Morris, N. Mex. Wilson 
Forand Morris, Okla. Withrow 
Garmatz Moulder Yates 
Giaimo Nelsen Zelenko 
Gilbert O’Brien, N.Y. 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rocers of Colorado, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill H.R. 11761, and find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he had di- 
rected the roll to be called, when 354 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread up- 
on the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 

(Mr. PrrnIe]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, at the 
time of the quorum call I was addressing 
some remarks to the chairman of our 
subcommittee. I might say, of course, 
the purpose of the call was not to gain 
attendance to hear my remarks. I sus- 
pect that this quorum call was the re- 
sult of a missed signal as between the 
famous battery comprising the Inde- 
pendent Party, the gentleman from Iowa 
and the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, all I wish to say at this 
time is that in the consideration of this 
bill, we had extended hearings under 
the leadership of our able chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], and 
the leadership of our ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. McIntTImRE]. Our whole purpose has 
been to provide a more effective legis- 
lative background for the administra- 
tion of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. We believe we have accomplished 
just that. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
my remarks today to a bill, H.R. 11761, 
which has as its purpose the simplifica- 
tion and improvement of the services 
rendered American farmers by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

This agency, in its role as a supple- 
mental credit system for farmers, has 
demonstrated its usefulness on many oc- 
casions. There is a growing need for 
capital today and the Farmers Home 
Administration by providing credit over 
and above that which is available from 
conventional sources has assisted large 
numbers of our farm families through 
rather critical periods. I am thinking 
of the fairly young farm families who 
need additional equipment and livestock 
and land to set themselves up on a sound 

I am thinking of the farm fam- 
ilies who have to enlarge their farms and 
their farming operations in order to keep 
up with the fast-changing requirements 
of today’s farm economy. Iam thinking 
of the farm families who need a new 
house or milking parlor. Or the fami- 
lies whose crops and buildings have been 
severely damaged by floods and wind- 
storms. 

Thousands of these families turn to 
the Farmers Home Administration for 
assistance that cannot be obtained else- 
where. Their needs are temporary, but 
they are real. 

For several years now various pro- 
grams have been assigned to this agency 
in a manner that has made them become 
progressively more difficult to adminis- 
ter. Farmers and the public in general 
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are easily confused as to just what serv- 
ices are authorized and just which 
groups are eligible to receive the assist- 
ance provided. 

H.R. 11761 seeks to simplify the legis- 
lation authorizing the services provided 
by this worthwhile agency. 

For example, the bill would authorize 
two basic types of credit, operating and 
real estate, in place of a series that from 
time to time has included a wide and 
complicated assortment of credit aids. 
An emergency program would also be 
provided, but it would in general simply 
adapt the two regular programs to meet 
emergency conditions. 

The bill would also greatly simplify the 
eligibility requirements. Basically, the 
same farmers that would be eligible for 
both types of credit provided under the 
bill—there would be some differences be- 
cause of the difference in the nature of 
the two lines of credit—but essentially 
the requirements would be the same. 
This is in contrast to the existing pro- 
grams where there are rather wide dif- 
ferences between those who are eligible 
to obtain one type of credit and those 
who are eligible to obtain another. 

H.R. 11761 will also make it possible 
for the agency, through a revolving fund, 
to use its collections as a source of funds 
for additional loans. At the present time 
the loan authorizations usually look like 
a net expenditure in the overall cost of 
the program. By using a revolving fund 
the collections would be balanced against 
the loans and the net difference would 
be a true reflection of what is being ex- 
pended for this worthy credit service. 
This would help correct the false impres- 
sions that exist as to the cost of the 
farm programs. 

This revolving fund would in no way 
lessen the congressional authority over 
the amount to be advanced for the vari- 
ous loan programs each fiscal year. For 
the Congress, in the appropriation bill, 
would determine how much of the collec- 
tions in the revolving fund could be used 
for lending purposes. 

The bill also provides a flexible inter- 
est rate on insured loans. This would 
enable the return to investors in this 
program to vary with the returns on 
similar investments and thus keep a 
steady flow of funds available for vital 
real estate programs. At the present 
time farmers are practically shut off 
from this source of credit because the 
rates are not in line with other 
investments. 

Generally speaking, however, the serv- 
ices of the agency would remain the 
same as they are today. The agency 
would be directed toward serving the 
credit needs of family-type farmers. 
The important role that local county 
committees play in determining who is 
eligible for these services would be re- 
tained. Supervision in farm and money 
management matters would be provided 
to the extent necessary. 

Altogether the only significant differ- 
ence would be found in the increased 
efficiency of the agency’s operations and 
in the increased understanding on the 
part of farmers as to exactly what credit 
services are available from the Farmers 
Home Administration. 
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Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, 
H.R, 11761 is a long overdue bill and I 
congratulate the distinguished  chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee for 
bringing this bill to the floor. After 
previous studies on a similar bill and in 
consideration of changes recommended 
in the earlier bill, the gentleman from 
North Carolina introduced the bill be- 
fore us today. Extensive hearings had 
been held on prior bills. I am confident 
that this bill up for consideration to- 
day represents the very best thinking 
and clearest judgment which members 
of this committee can give us. 

Hearings on the previously considered 
bill, H.R. 7628, reveal a careful exami- 
nation of the maze of existing laws un- 
der which the Secretary of Agriculture 
is now operating and which permits him 
to make and insure loans to farmers 
who are unable to secure necessary ag- 
riculture credit from private or cooper- 
ative sources. These hearings clearly 
show the need for this legislation—to re- 
vise and consolidate in one act the nec- 
essary provisions to enable present-day 
agriculture to operate in those areas 
where credit of this type is needed. 

It has been around 14 years since any 
overall consideration and revision of this 
field of legislation was made. In 1946 
the Farmers Home Administration Act 
was enacted. This included a revision 
and reenactment of the 1937 Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. Since that 
time and in the intervening 14 years 
Congress has enacted legislation in this 
field but it has been complex and piece- 
meal. This subsequent legislation dealt 
with such matters as authority for loans 
for farm dwellings and other farm 
buildings—in the Housing Act of 1949— 
and also dealt with several types of 
emergency credit. The result, in the 
committee’s opinion has been an un- 
necessarily complicated statute. Com- 
mittee hearings dealing with the com- 
plexities and conflicts in existing law 
show just how complex the task of ad- 
ministering the law has become. This 
complexity has resulted in confusion to 
applicants as to the availability of the 
agency’s credit services for their par- 
ticular needs. 

H.R. 11761 seeks to eliminate this 
complexity and confusion and thus 
make the statute easier to administer 
and its services more readily available 
to farm folk needing and deserving such 
credit facilities. 

It is to be stressed, Mr. Chairman, 
that the enactment of this bill will clar- 
ify the general objectives of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. This 
proposed bill will make it possible for 
farm tenants and other bona fide farm- 
ers to become farm owners under credit 
arrangements and management assist- 
ance which give reasonable assurance of 
success of family-type operations, and 
will assist present farm owners in en- 
larging and developing the land base of 
their operations. This bill will author- 
ize loans for farm dwellings and other 
buildings and will make available credit 
to assist in solving such community 
problems as drainage and water supply 
in rural areas. Another provision of 
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this bill is to provide farmers with a 
necessary source of short-term credit for 
their operations. 

Present national farm credit laws are 
outmoded. The machinery is so cum- 
bersome that it drags its own weight 
around with it. It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that implicit in this bill are 
several things essential to a good agri- 
cultural program: 

First. This is a permanent program 
brought together into one consolidated 
act. This bill removes the ever-present 
specter of lack of credit made necessary 
by crop failure, drought, or difficult eco- 
nomic conditions. It should dispel fear 
from the farmer in this area of his 
operation. 

Second. The bill is plain and simple. 
Local authorities can interpret this bill 
without some of the confusion that has 
existed in the past, when under a maze 
of legislation, and at times conflicting, 
it has become difficult to decide exactly 
where the authority resided. This bill 
eliminates that confusion. 

Third. Implicit in this bill is the word 
“promptness.” There are times when 
credit approval can move at a seemingly 
terrifyingly slow pace. This bill allows 
for a more rapid determination of credit 
approval eligibility. 

Fourth. This bill is designed to serve 
the actual needs of family farmers living 
in the present decade of the sixties. 

Basically, three types of loans are 
made available to family farmers under 
this bill: (A) Real-estate loans for the 
acquisition of land primarily for family- 
type farms; (B) operating loans includ- 
ing a provision for loans to be used for 
the consolidation, refinancing or reduc- 
tion of debts; and (C) emergency loans. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the en- 
actment of this bill will be a very con- 
structive piece of legislative action and 
will reduce the redtape involved in ob- 
taining necessary farm credit. It will 
gear farm credit to the needs of farmers 
living in the present day. It has long 
been needed and I am glad it is before us. 
I urge its adoption. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
this Act may be cited as the “Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1960”. 

(b) The Congress finds that the statutory 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
hereinafter referred to in this Act as the 
“Secretary,” for making and insuring loans 
to farmers and ranchers should be revised 
and consolidated to avoid multiplicity of 
loan types and to provide for more effective 
credit services primarily for family-type 
farms. 

TITLE I—-REAL ESTATE LOANS 

Sec. 101. The Secretary is authorized to 
make and insure loans to farmers and 
ranchers in the United States and in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands who (1) are 
citizens of the United States of America, (2) 
have a farm background and recent farm- 
ing experience which the Secretary deter- 
mines is sufficient to assure reasonable pros- 
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pects of success in the proposed farming 
operations, (3) are or will become owner- 
operators of not larger than family-type 
farms for each family and, in the case of 
farm purchase loans, will derive their prin- 
cipal income from farming, and (4) are un- 
able to obtain sufficient credit elsewhere to 
finance their actual needs at rates and terms 
prevailing in or near their community. 

Sec. 102. Loans may be made or insured 
under this title for acquiring, enlarging, or 
improving farms, including farm buildings, 
land and water development, use, and con- 
servation, refinancing existing indebtedness, 
and for loan closing costs. In making or 
insuring loans for farm purchase, the Secre- 
tary shall give preference to persons who 
are married or have dependent families and, 
wherever practicable, to persons who are 
able to make initial downpayments, or who 
are owners of livestock and farm implements 
necessary successfully to carry on farming 
operations. 

Sec. 103. The Secretary shall make or in- 
sure no loan under this title (1) for the 
purpose of acquiring or enlarging any farm 
which has a value as acquired, enlarged, 
and improved in excess of the average value 
of efficient family-type farm-management 
units in the county, as determined by the 
Secretary from time to time, or (2) to any 
individual which would cause (a) the un- 
paid indebtedness against the farm at the 
time the loan is made to exceed 90 per 
centum of the normal value of the farm, or 
(b) the loan to exceed the amount certified 
by the county committee, whichever is less. 
In determining the normal value of the 
farm, the Secretary shall consider appraisals 
made by competent appraisers under rules 
established by the Secretary. Such ap- 
praisals shall take into consideration both 
the normal agricultural value and the nor- 
mal market value of the farm. 

Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary is also au- 
thorized to make or insure loans to associa- 
tions, including corporations not operated 
for profit and public or quasi-public agen- 
cies, for the purpose of providing facilities 
for soil and water conservation, develop- 
ment, use, and drainage primarily for serv- 
ing farmers, ranchers, farm laborers, and 
rural residents. No such loan shall be made 
which would cause the association’s unpaid 
principal indebtedness to the Secretary un- 
der this title and under the Act of August 
28, 1937, as amended, to exceed $500,000 at 
any one time: Provided, however, That no 
initial loan under this section shall exceed 
$350,000. 

(b) The service provided or made avail- 
able through any such association shall not 
be curtailed or limited by inclusion of the 
area served by such association within the 
boundaries of any municipal corporation or 
other public body, or by the granting of any 
private franchise for similar service, within 
such area during the term of such loan; nor 
shall the happening of any such event be 
the basis of requiring such association to 
secure any franchise, license, or permit as a 
condition to continuing to serve the area 
served by the association at the time of the 
occurrence of such event. 

Sec. 105. The period for repayment of 
loans under this title shall not exceed forty 
years. The Secretary shall from time to time 
establish the interest rate or rates at which 
loans for various purposes will be made or 
insured, taking into consideration the pre- 
vailing private and cooperative interest rates 
for loans for similar terms and purposes but 
for insured loans not in excess of the rate 
of interest allowed by the laws of the State 
where the farm is located and for direct 
loans under this title not in excess of 5 per 
centum per annum. The borrower shall pay 
such fees and other charges as the Secretary 
may require. 

Sec. 106. Loans under this title may be 
insured by the Secretary, aggregating not 
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more than $150,000,000 in any one year 
whenever funds are advanced or a loan js 
purchased by a lender other than the Unite 
States. In connection with insurance of 
loans, the Secretary— 

(a) is authorized to make agreements 
with respect to the servicing of loans in. 
sured hereunder and to purchase such loans 
on such terms and conditions as he may pre. 
scribe except that no agreement shall pro- 
vide for purchase by the Secretary at a date 
sooner than five years from the date of the 
note; and 

(b) shall retain out of payments by the 
borrower a charge at a rate determined by 
the Secretary equivalent to not less than 1 
per centum per annum on the principal 
balance of the loan unpaid from time to 
time. 

Any contract of insurance executed by 
the Secretary under this title shall be an 
obligation supported by the full faith and 
credit of the United States and incontestable 
except for fraud or misrepresentation of 
which the holder has actual knowledge, 

Sec. 107. (a) The fund established pur- 
suant to section 11(a) of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, shall 
hereafter be called the Agricultural Credit 
Insurance Fund and is hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the “fund.” The fund 
shall remain available as a revolving fund 
for the discharge of the obligations of the 
Secretary under agreements insuring loans 
under this title and loans and mortgages 
insured under prior authority. 

(b) Moneys in the fund not needed for 
current operations shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the fund or invested in direct obligations 
of the United States or obligations guaran- 
teed by the United States. The Secretary 
may purchase with money in the fund any 
notes issued by the Secretary to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the purpose of ob- 
taining money for the fund. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to make 
and issue notes to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the purpose of obtaining funds 
necessary for discharging obligations under 
this section and for authorized expenditures 
out of the fund. Such notes shall be in 
such form and denominations and have 
such maturities and be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Such notes shall bear 
interest at a rate fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
current average market yields of outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States having maturities comparable to the 
notes issued by the Secretary under this Act. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any notes of the 
Secretary issued hereunder, and for that 
purpose, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to use as a public debt trans- 
action the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which such securities may be issued under 
such Act, as amended, are extended to in- 
clude the purchase of notes issued by the 
Secretary. All redemptions, purchases, and 
sales by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
such notes shall be treated as public debt 
transactions of the United States. 

(d) Notes and security acquired by the 
Secretary in connection with loans insured 
under this title shall become a part of the 
fund. Notes may be held in the fund and 
collected in accordance with their terms oF 
may be sold by the Secretary with or with- 
out agreements for insurance thereof at the 
balance due thereon, or on such other basis 
as the Secretary may determine from time 
to time. All net proceeds from such collec- 
tions, including sales of notes or property, 
shall be deposited in and become a part of 
the fund. 
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(e) The Secretary shall deposit in the 
fund such portion of the charge collected 
in connection with the insurance of loans 
at least equal to a rate of one-half of 1 

centum per annum on the outstanding 

cipal obligations as he determines to be 
an appropriate insurance charge and the re- 
mainder of such charge shall be available 
for compensating lenders and others for loan 
servicing or for administrative expenses of 
the Farmers Home Administration to be 
transferred annually and become merged 
with any appropriation for administrative 


expenses. 

(f) The Secretary may utilize the fund— 

(1) to make loans which could be insured 
under this title whenever the Secretary has 
reasonable assurances that they can be sold 
without undue delay, and may sell and in- 
sure such loans. The aggregate of the prin- 
cipal of such loans made and not disposed 
of shall not exceed $10,000,000 at any one 
time; 

(2) to pay the interest to which the 
holder of the note is entitled on loans here- 
tofore or hereafter insured accruing between 
the date of any prepayments made by the 
borrower and the date of transmittal of any 
such prepayments to the lender. In the 
discretion of the Secretary, prepayments 
other than final payments need not be re- 
mitted to the holder until the due date of 
the annual installment; 

(3) to pay to the holder of the notes any 
defaulted installment or, upon assignment 
of the note to the Secretary at the Secre- 
tary’s request, the entire balance due on the 
loan; 

(4) to purchase notes in accordance with 
agreements previously entered into; and 

(5) to pay taxes, insurance, prior liens, 
expenses necessary to make fiscal adjust- 
ments in connection with the application 
and transmittal of collections and other ex- 
penses and advances authorized in section 
405(a) in connection with insured loans. 

Sec. 108. The Secretary shall take as 
security for the obligations entered into in 
connection with loans first or second mort- 
gages on farms with respect to which such 
loans are made and such other security as 
the Secretary may require, and for obliga- 
tions in connection with loans to associa- 
tions under section 104, shall take liens on 
the facility or such other security as he may 
determine to be necessary. Such security 
instruments shall constitute liens running 
to the United States notwithstanding the 
fact that the notes may be held by lenders 
other than the United States. 


TITLE II—OPERATING LOANS 


Sec. 201. The Secretary is authorized to 
make or participate in loans to farmers and 
ranchers in the United States and in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands who (1) are 
citizens of the United States of America, (2) 
who have a farm background and recent 
farming experience which the Secretary de- 
termines is sufficient to assure reasonable 
Prospects of success in the proposed farming 
Operation, (3) are or will become operators 
of not larger than family-type farms, and 
(4) are unable to obtain sufficient credit 
elsewhere to finance their actual needs at 
rates and terms prevailing in or near their 
community. 

Sec. 202. Loans may be made under this 
title for (1) paying costs incident to re- 
Organizing the farming system for more 
Profitable operation, (2) purchasing live- 
Stock, poultry and farm equipment, (3) 
purchasing feed, seed, fertilizer, insecticides, 
farm supplies and to meet other essential 
farm operating expenses including cash 
rent, (4) financing land and water develop- 
ment, use, and conservation, (5) refinancing 
existing indebtedness, (6) other farm needs 
including but not limited to family sub- 
sistence, and (7) for loan closing costs. 
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Sec, 203. The Secretary shall make no loan 
under this title to any individual (1) which 
would cause the total principal indebtedness 
outstanding at any one time for loans made 
under this title and under section 21 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, to exceed $30,000: Provided, how- 
ever, That not more than 25 per centum of 
the sums made available for loans under 
this title may be used for loans which would 
cause such indebtedness of any borrower 
under said Acts to exceed $10,000, (2) for 
the purchasing or leasing of land other than 
for cash rent, or for carrying on any land 
leasing or land purchasing program, or (3) 
in excess of an amount certified by the 
county committee. 

Sec. 204. The Secretary shall make all 
loans under this title at an interest rate 
not to exceed 5 per centum per annum, upon 
the full personal liability of the borrower 
and upon such security as the Secretary may 
prescribe. Such loans shall be payable in 
not more than 7 years and no such loans 
shall be made to any person who has been 
continuously indebted for loans under this 
title or under section 21 of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, or both, 
for the immediately preceding 10 years. 


TITLE III—EMERGENCY LOANS 


Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary may designate 
any area in the United States and in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands as an emer- 
gency area if he finds (1) that there exists 
in such area a general need for agricultural 
credit which cannot be met for temporary 
periods of time by private, cooperative, or 
other responsible sources (including loans 
the Secretary is authorized to make under 
title II or to make or insure under title I 
of this Act or any other Act of Congress), 
at reasonable rates and on terms and condi- 
tions which farmers and ranchers could be 
expected to meet under the circumstances; 
and (2) that the need for such credit in 
such area is the result of a natural disaster 
or severe production losses. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
or participate in loans in any such area to 
established farmers or ranchers who are 
citizens of the United States of America and 
to private corporations or partnerships en- 
gaged primarily in farming or ranching 
provided they (1) have experience and re- 
sources necessary to assure a reasonable 
prospect for successful operation with the 
assistance of such loan, and (2) are unable 
to obtain sufficient credit elsewhere to fi- 
nance their actual needs at rates and terms 
prevailing in or near their community. 

Sec. 302. Loans may be made under this 
title for any of the purposes authorized for 
loans under titles I or II of this Act. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary shall make no loan 
under this title to any individual, corpora- 
tion, or partnership (1) which would cause 
the borrower’s unpaid principal indebted- 
ness for loans made under this title to ex- 
ceed $50,000, or (2) in excess of an amount 
certified by the county committee, which- 
ever is less. 

Sec. 304. The Secretary shall make all 
loans under this title at a rate of interest 
not in excess of 3 per centum per annum, for 
similar purposes as loans under titles I and 
II of this Act, repayable at such times as 
the Secretary may determine, taking into ac- 
count the purpose of the loan and the na- 
ture and effect of the emergency, but not 
later than provided for loans for similar 
purposes under titles I and II of this Act, 
and upon the full personal liability and 
available security of the farmer or rancher, 
or, in the case of corporations or partner- 
ships, upon the full liability and available 
security of the corporation or partnership 
and of each person holding as much as 10 
per centum of the stock or other interest in 
the corporation or partnership. 
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Sec. 305. The Secretary may make addi- 
tional loans without regard to the designa- 
tion of emergency areas under section 301(a) 
or the $50,000 limit in section 303, to persons 
or corporations who are indebted to the 
Secretary for loans under the Act of April 
6, 1949, as amended, or the Act of August 31, 
1954, as amended, to the extent necessary to 
permit the orderly repayment or liquidation 
of said prior indebtedness. 

Sec. 306. The Secretary is authorized to 
utilize the revolving fund created by section 
84 of the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1148a) (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the “Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund”), for carrying out 
the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 307. (a) All sums received by the 
Secretary from the liquidation of loans made 
under the provisions of this title or under 
the Act of April 6, 1949, as amended, or the 
Act of August 31, 1954, and from the liquida- 
tion of any other assets acquired with money 
from the Emergency Credit Revolving Fund 
shall be added to and hecome a part of the 
fund. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Emergency Credit Revolving 
Fund such additional sums as the Congress 
shall from time to time determine to be 
necessary. 


TITLE IV—-ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. For the purposes of this Act and 
for the administration of assets under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
pursuant to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, the 
Act of August 28, 1937, as amended, title V 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, the 
Act of April 6, 1949, as amended, the Act 
of August 31, 1954, as amended, and the 
powers and duties of the Secretary under 
any other Act authorizing agricultural credit, 
the Secretary may assign and transfer such 
powers, duties, and assets to the Farmers 
Home Administration, to be headed by an 
Administrator, appointed by the President, 
by and with the consent of the Senate, 
without regard to the civil service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
who shall receive basic compensation as 
provided by law for that office. 

The Secretary may— 

(a) administer his powers and duties 
through such national, area, State, or local 
Offices and employees in the United States 
and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands as 
he determines to be- necessary and may 
authorize an office to serve the area com- 
posed of two or more States if he determines 
that the volume of business in the area is 
not sufficient to justify separate State offices; 

(b) accept and utilize voluntary and un- 
compensated services, and with the consent 
of the agency concerned, utilize the officers, 
employees, equipment, and information of 
any agency of the Federal Government, or of 
any State, territory, or political subdivision; 

(c) within the limits of appropriations 
made therefor, make necessary expenditures 
for rent at the seat of government and else- 
where, purchase and exchange of supplies 
and equipment, purchase or hire of passenger 
vehicles, printing and binding without re- 
gard to the Act of January 12, 1895, as 
amended (44 U.S.C. 111), and such other 
facilities and services as he may from time* 
to time find necessary for the proper admin- 
istration of this Act; 

(ad) acquire land and interest therein 
without regard to section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended; 

(e) compromise, adjust, or reduce claims 
and adjust and modify the terms of mort- 
gages, leases, contracts, and agreements en- 
tered into or administered by the Farmers 
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Home Administration under any of its pro- 
grams, as circumstances may require: Pro- 
vided, however, That— 

(1) compromise, adjustment, or reduction 
of claims of $15,000 or more must be effected 
by reference to the Secretary of the Treasury 
or to the Attorney General pursuant to the 
provisions of section 3469 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 1094); 

(2) compromise, adjustment, or reduction 
of claims shall be based on the value of the 
security and a determination by the Secre- 
tary of the debtor’s reasonable ability to pay 
considering his other assets and income at 
the time of the action and with or without 
the payment of any consideration at the 
time of such adjustment or reduction; 

(3) releases from personal liability may 
also be made with or without payment of any 
consideration at the time of adjustment of 
claims 

(A) borrowers who have transferred the 
security property to approved applicants 
under agreements assuming the outstanding 
secured indebtedness; 

(B) borrowers who have transferred the 
security property to approved applicants 
under agreements assuming that portion of 
the secured indebtedness equal to the cur- 
rent market value of the security property 
or transferred the security property to the 
Secretary; 

(C) borrowers who have transferred the 
security property to other than approved 
applicants under agreements assuming the 
full amount of or that portion of the secured 
indebtedness equal to the current market 
value of the security property on terms not 
to exceed five annual installments with in- 
terest on the unpaid balance at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary; and 

(D) borrowers who transfer security prop- 
erty under items (B) and (C) above for 
amounts less than the indebtedness secured 
thereby may be released from personal lia- 
bility only on a determination by the Secre- 

that each such borrower has no reason- 
able debt-paying ability considering his 
assets and income at the time of the transfer 
and the county committee certifies that the 
borrower has cooperated in good faith, used 
due diligence to maintain the security prop- 
erty against loss, and has otherwise fulfilled 
the covenants incident to his loan to the 
best of his ability. 

(4) no compromise, adjustment, or reduc- 
tion of claims shall be made upon terms 
more favorable than recommended by the 
appropriate county committee utilized pur- 
suant to section 402 of this Act; and 

(5) any claim which has been due and 
payable for five years or more, and where 
the debtor has no assets or no apparent fu- 
ture debt-paying ability from which the 
claim could be collected, or is deceased and 
has left no estate, or has been absent from 
his last known address for a period of at 
least five years, has no known assets, and 
his whereabouts cannot be ascertained with- 
out undue expense, may be charged off or 
released by the Secretary upon a report and 
favorable recommendation of the county 
committee and of the employee of the Ad- 
ministration having charge of the claim, and 
any claim involving a principal balance of 
$150 or less may be charged off or released 
whenever it appears to the Secretary that 
further collection efforts would be ineffectual 
or likely to prove uneconomical; and 

(6) partial releases and subordination of 
mortgages may be granted either where the 
secured indebtedness remaining after the 
transaction will be adequately secured or 
the security interest of the Government will 
not be adversely affected, and the transac- 
tion and use of proceeds will further the 
purposes for which the loan was made, im- 
prove the borrower’s debt-paying ability, 
permit payments on indebtedness owed to 
or insured by the Secretary, or permit pay- 
ment of reasonable costs and expenses inci- 
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dent to the transaction, including taxes inci- 
dent to or resulting from the transaction 
which the borrower is unable to pay from 
other sources. 

(f) collect all claims and obligations aris- 
ing or administered under this Act, or under 
any mortgage, lease, contract, or agreement 
entered into or administered pursuant to this 
Act and, if in his judgment necessary and 
advisable, pursue the same to final collection 
in any court having jurisdiction. All legal 
work arising out of such claims and obliga- 
tions, including, but not limited to, the 
prosecution and defense of all litigation, is 
authorized to be performed, as determined 
by the General Counsel of the Department 
of Agriculture, through the mt of 
Justice, by attorneys of the Office of General 
Counsel of the Department of Agriculture, 
or by local counsel. 

Sec. 402. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to appoint in each county or 
area in which activities are carried on under 
this Act, a county committee composed of 
three individuals residing in the county or 
area, at least two of whom at the time of 
appointment shall be farmers deriving the 
principal part of their income from farming. 
Committee appointments shall be for a term 
of three years, except that the first appoint- 
ments for any new committee shall be for 
one-, two-, and three-year periods, respec- 
tively, so as to provide continuity for com- 
mittee membership. The Secretary may ap- 
point alternate committeemen. The mem- 
bers of the committee and their alternates 
shall be removable for cause by the Secretary. 

(b) The rates of compensation, the num- 
ber of days per month each member may 
be paid, and the amount to be allowed for 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses, 
shall be determined and paid by the Sec- 
retary. 

(c) The committee shall meet on the call 
of the chairman elected by the committee 
or on the call of such other person as the 
Secretary may designate. Two members of 
the committee shall constitute a quorum. 
The Secretary shall prescribe rules govern- 
ing the procedure of the committees and 
their duties, furnish forms and equipment 
necessary, and authorize and provide for the 
compensation of such clerical assistance as 
he finds may be required by any committee. 

Sec. 403. In connection with loans made 
or insured under this Act, the Secretary shall 
require— 

(a) the applicant to certify in writing 
that the applicant is unable to obtain suf- 
ficient credit elsewhere to finance his actual 
needs at rates and terms prevailing in or 
near his community. 

(b) except for loans under section 104, the 
county committee to certify in writing that 
the applicant meets the eligibility require- 
ments for the loan and has the character, 
industry, and ability to carry out the pro- 
posed farming operations, and will, in the 
opinion of the committee, honestly endeavor 
to carry out his undertakings and obliga- 
tions; and for loans under section 104, the 
Secretary shall require the recommendation 
of the county committee as to the making 
or insuring of the loan. 

(c) an agreement by the borrower that 
if at any time it shall appear to the Secre- 
tary that the borrower may be able to obtain 
@ loan from a production credit association, 
a Federal land bank, or other responsible 
cooperative or private credit source, at rea- 
sonable rates and terms for loans for simi- 
lar purposes and periods of time prevailing 
in the area, the borrower will, upon request 
by the Secretary, apply for and accept such 
loan in sufficient amount to repay the Sec- 
retary or the insured lender, or both, and to 
pay for any stock necessary to be purchased 
in a cooperative lending agency in connection 
with such loan; 

(ad) such provision for supervision of the 
borrower’s operations as the Secretary shall 
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deem necessary to achieve the objectives of 
the loan and protect the interests of the 
United States; and 

(e) the applications of veterans for loang 
under title I or II of this Act to be given 
preference over similar applications of non. 
veterans on file in any county or area office 
at the same time. Veterans as used herein 
shall mean persons who served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during any war 
between the United States and any other 
nation or during the Korean conflict ang 
who were discharged or released therefrom 
under conditions other than dishonorable, 

Sec. 404. Al’ property subject to a lien 
held by the United States or the title to 
which is acquired or held by the Secretary 
under this Act other than property used for 
administrative purposes, shall be subject to 
taxation by State, territory, district, and 
local political subdivisions in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as other p 
is taxed: Provided, however, That no tax 
shall be imposed or collected on or with 
respect to any instrument if the tax is 
based on— 

(1) the value of any notes or mortgages or 
other lien instruments held by or transferred 
to the Secretary; 

(2) any notes or lien instruments admin- 
istered under this Act which are made, as- 
signed, or held by a person otherwise liable 
for such tax; or 

(3) the value of any property conveyed or 
transferred to the Secretary, 
whether as a tax on the instrument, the 
privilege of conveying or transferring or the 
recordation thereof; nor shall the failure to 
pay or collect any such tax be a ground for 
refusal to record or file such instruments, or 
for failure to impart notice, or prevent the 
enforcement of its provisions in any State 
or Federal court. 

Sec. 405. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and empowered to make advances, without 
regard to any loan or total indebtedness lim- 
itation, to preserve and protect the security 
for or the lien or priority of the lien securing 
any loan or other indebtedness owing to, 
insured by, or acquired by the Secretary un- 
der this Act or under any other programs ad- 
ministered by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration; to bid for and purchase at any 
execution, foreclosure, or other sale or other- 
wise to acquire property upon which the 
United States has a lien by reason of a 
judgment or execution arising from, or which 
is pledged, mortgaged, conveyed, attached, or 
levied upon to secure the payment of, any 
such indebtedness whether or not such prop- 
erty is subject to other liens; to accept title 
to any property so purchased or acquired; 
and to sell, manage, or otherwise dispose of 
such property as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Real property administered under the 
provisions of this Act may be operated or 
leased by the Secretary for such period or 
periods as the Secretary may deem necessary 
to protect the Government’s investment 
therein. 

(c) The Secretary may determine whether 
real property administered under this Act is 
suitable for disposition for purposes con- 
sistent with section 102 of this Act to persons 
eligible for assistance under title I of this 
Act. Any property which the Secretary de- 
termines to be suitable for such purposes 
shall, whenever practicable, be sold by the 
Secretary as expeditiously as possible to such 
eligible persons in a manner consistent with 
the provisions of title I hereof. Real prop- 
erty which is not determined suitable for 
sale to such eligible persons or which has 
not been purchased by such persons within 
a period of three years from the date of 
acquisition, shall be sold by the Secretary 
after public notice at public sale and, if no 
acceptable bid is received then by negotiated 
sale, at the best price obtainable for cash 
or on secured credit without regard to the 
laws governing the disposition of excess or 
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roperty of the United States. The 
Ot ah bis shall require an initial 
downpayment of at least 20 per centum and 
the remainder of the sales price payable in 
not more than five annual installments with 
interest on unpaid balance at the rate de- 
termined by the Secretary. Any conveyances 
under this Act shall include all of the inter- 
est of the United States including mineral 
rights. 

(d) With respect to any real property ad- 
ministered under this Act, the Secretary is 
authorized to grant or sell easements or 
rights-of-way for roads, utilities, and other 
appurtenances not inconsistent with the 
public interest. With respect to any rights- 
of-way over land on which the United States 
has a lien administered under this Act, the 
Secretary may release said lien upon pay- 
ment to the United States of adequate con- 
sideration, and the interest of the United 
States arising under any such lien may be 
acquired for highway purposes by any State 
or political subdivision thereof in condem- 
nation proceedings under State law by serv- 
ice by certified mail upon the United States 
‘attorney for the district, the State director 
of the Farmers Home Administration for the 
State in which the farm is located, and the 
Attorney General of the United States: Pro- 
vided, however, That the United States shall 
not be required to appear, answer, or respond 
to any notice or writ sooner than ninety days 
from the time such notice or writ is return- 
able or purports to be effective, and the tak- 
ing or vesting of title to the interest of the 
United States shall not become final under 
any proceeding, order, or decree until ade- 
quate compensation and damages have been 
finally determined and paid to the United 
States or into the registry of the court. 

Src. 406. No officer, attorney, or other em- 
ployee of the Secretary shall, directly or in- 
directly, be the beneficiary of or receive any 
fee, commission, gift, or other consideration 
for or in connection with any transaction or 
business under this Act other than such sal- 
ary, fee, or other compensation as he may 
receive as such officer, attorney, or employee. 
No member of a county committee shall 
knowingly make or join in making any 
certification with respect to a loan to pur- 
chase any land in which he or any person 
related to him within the second degree of 
consanguinity or affinity has or may acquire 
any interest or with respect to any applicant 
related to him within the second degree of 
consanguinity or affinity. Any persons vio- 
lating any provision of this section shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not more than $2,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or both. 

Sec. 407. The Secretary may provide vol- 
untary debt adjustment assistance between 
farmers and their creditors and may cooper- 
ate with State, territorial, and local agencies 
and committees engaged in such debt ad- 
justment, and may give credit counseling. 

Sec. 408. (a) There is authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary such sums as 
the Congress may from time to time deter- 
mine to be necessary to enable the Secretary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act and for 
the administration of assets transferred to 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

(b) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury of the United States a revolving 
fund known as the “Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Revolving Fund” (hereinafter in 
this section called the “revolving fund”). 
The provisions of this subsection shall not 
apply to the Agricultural Credit Insurance 
Fund, or the Emergency Credit Revolving 
Fund, the assets and liabilities thereof or 
the Secretary's authority with respect 
thereto. 

There are hereby transferred to the re- 
volving fund the unexpended balances of any 
appropriation, the sums heretofore borrowed, 
and the claims, notes, mortgages, property 
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and receipts acquired and now held by the 
Secretary, including any claims, notes, mort- 
gages, or property held by the Secretary on 
behalf of the Secretary of the Treasury 
which were made, arose, collected or are be- 
ing administered under this Act or under 
the following Acts or parts thereof (herein- 
after in this section referred to as “said 
Acts”): (1) titles I, II, and IV of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, 
including any amounts transferred from col- 
lections for loan insurance charges or other 
charges for administrative expenses; (2) the 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1946, 
as amended, excluding the assets of the State 
rural rehabilitation corporations but includ- 
ing any sums received from the accounts of 
said corporations for administrative expenes; 
(3) the Act of August 28, 1937, as amended, 
including any amounts transferred from col- 
lections for loan insurance charges or other 
charges for administrative expenses; (4) title 
V of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended; 
(5) the item “Loans to farmers—1948 flood 
damage” in the Act of June 25, 1948 (62 
Stat. 1038); (6) the item ‘“‘Loans to farmers— 
property damages” in the Act of May 24, 
1949 (63 Stat. 82); (7) the sales and develop- 
ment accounts in the water conservation and 
utilization projects (53 Stat. 685, 719, as 
amended and supplemented by 16 U.S.C. 
590y, z1-10); (8) the Act of September 6, 
1950; and (9) the Act of July 11, 1956. 

There shall be deposited in the revolving 
fund all appropriations hereafter made, any 
sums borrowed under existing or future au- 
thorizations for the purposes of said Acts or 
this Act, all notes, mortgages, claims, and 
property hereafter acquired and held by the 
Secretary, the proceeds from the use and 
sale of any such property, all collections of 
principal and interest, and any other receipts 
under said Acts or under this Act. 

The Secretary may sell and assign any 
notes and mortgages in the revolving fund 
with the consent of the borrower or with- 
out such consent when the borrower has 
failed to comply with his agreement to re- 
finance the indebtedness at the request of 
the Secretary. Such loans may be sold at the 
balance due thereon or on such other basis 
as the Secretary may determine from time to 
time. 

The notes of the Secretary issued to the 
Secretary of the Treasury under said Acts or 
this Act and all other liabilities against the 
appropriations or assets transferred to or de- 
posited in the revolving fund shall be liabili- 
ties of the revolving fund and all other obli- 
gations against such appropriations or assets 
shall be obligations of the revolving fund. 

The unexpended balances of any appro- 
priation or authorizations transferred to and 
all sums deposited in the revolving fund 
shall remain available to the Secretary until 
expended (1) for loans under title I of this 
Act not to exceed the total unobligated bal- 
ances of the sums appropriated or made 
available for loans under title I of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, the Act of Au- 
gust 28, 1937, and not to exceed the amount 
apportioned by the Budget Bureau for loans 
under title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, for the fiscal years 1960 and 1961, 
for loans under title II of this Act not to ex- 
ceed the unobligated balances of sums ap- 
propriated or made available for loans un- 
der title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, and for administrative expenses 
under this Act not to exceed the appropria- 
tion for administrative expense, for the fiscal 
year current when this Act becomes effective; 
(2) for the purposes of this Act in such fur- 
ther annual amounts as Congress in Appro- 
priation Acts may from time to time deter- 
mine; and (3) for interest on and repay- 
ments on notes issued by the Secretary to 
the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, 
however, That collections on sales and de- 
velopment accounts in water conservation 
and utilization projects shall be transferred 
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to and deposited in miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury. Subject to the foregoing 
limitations, coilections deposited in the 
fund may be utilized in lieu of, or partially 
in lieu of, issuing additional notes to the 
Secretary of the Treasury under said Acts or 
under this Act. 

(c) At least 25 per centum of the sums 
authorized in any fiscal year for direct loans 
to be made by the Secretary under title I of 
this Act shall be allocated equitably among 
the several States and territories on the basis 
of farm population and the prevalence of 
tenancy, as determined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 409. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such rules and regulations, prescribe 
the terms and conditions for making or in- 
suring loans, security instruments and 
agreements, except as otherwise specified 
herein, and make such delegations of au- 
thority as he deems necessary to carry out 
this Act. 

Sec, 410. (a) References to any provisions 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949 or the Act 
of August 28, 1937, superseded by any pro- 
vision of this Act shall be construed as 
referring to the appropriate provision of this 
Act. Titles I, I, and IV of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the 
Act of August 28, 1937, as amended, title V 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
except the authorization contained in sec- 
tion 511 thereof, the Act of April 6, 1949, as 
amended, and the Act of August 31, 1954, as 
amended, are hereby repealed effective 120 
days after enactment, or such earlier date 
as the provisions of this Act are made effec- 
tive by the Secretary’s regulations. The 
foregoing provisions shall not have the effect 
of repealing the amendments to section 24, 
chapter 6 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, section 5200 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, section 35 of chapter III of the Act 
approved June 19, 1934 (D.C. Code, title 35, 
section 535) enacted by section 15 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, and by section 10(f) of the Act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended. , 

(b) The repeal of any provision of law by 
this Act shall not— 

(1) affect the validity of any action taken 
or obligation entered into pursuant to the 
authority of any of said Acts, or 

(2) prejudice the application of any per- 
son with respect to receiving assistance under 
the provisions of this Act, solely because such 
person is obligated to the Secretary under 
authorization contained in any such repealed 
provision. . 

(c) If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Sec. 411. Title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, is further 
amended by the following new section 35: 

“Sec. 35. The provisions of this title shall 
extend to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
In case of Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, the term ‘county’ as used in this 
title shall be deemed synonymous with the 
territory thereof, or any subdivision thereof 
as may be determined by the Secretary, and 
payments under section 33 of this title shall 
be made to the Governor or to the fiscal 
agent of such subdivision.” 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is-there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 2, line 17, 
insert a comma following the word “use’’. 

Page 9, line 19, strike out “who”. 

Page 10, line 7, insert after the comma the 
word “and”. 

Page 14, line 16, between the words “the” 
and “consent”, insert “advice and’’. 

Page 20, line 4, strike out “for” and insert 
“ort*, 

Page 27, line 10, following “Agricultural 
Credit Insurance Fund” insert “established 
by section 107 of this Act”. 

Page 27, line 10, following “Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund’’ insert “established 
by section 306 of this Act”. 

Page 28, line 1, insert a closing parenthesis 
before the semicolon at the end of the line. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CooLtry: On 
page 2, line 19, after the period insert the 
following new sentence: “For the purpose 
of loans only to construct, improve, alter, 
repair, or replace farm dwellings and other 
farm buildings in order to provide decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing and adequate farm 
buildings, the term “farm” shall include a 
parcel or parcels of land which is used for 
agricultural production and operated as a 
single unit which produces or is capable of 
producing agricultural commodities for sale 
or for home use of a gross annual value of 
not less than $400 in 1944, as determined by 
the Secretary.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I need only say that the language in this 
amendment was taken from title V of 
the Housing Act, which by this act is 
repealed and rewritten. The definition 
is identical with that which is in the 
present law. 

I might also say that the Rural Hous- 
ing Act is administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration. This amendment 
was considered in our committee this 
morning and was unanimously agreed to. 
I was instructed to present it as a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CooLry: On 
page 4, lines 17 and 18, strike out “the rate 
of interest allowed by the laws of the State 
where the farm is located” and insert in lieu 
thereof “6 per centum per annum”. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this amendment is self-explanatory, and 
it is very simple. It was considered by 
the committee this morning and unani- 
mously approved by the committee, and 
I was instructed to present the amend- 
ment as a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time 
for the purpose of trying to find out from 
the leadership just when we may expect 
basic agricultural legislation to be 
brought to the floor of the House. Could 
the gentleman from North Carolina in- 
form me as to the prospects of the 
Poage bill coming to the floor of the 
House in the near future, subject to 
amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I regret that I cannot 
give any accurate information regarding 
the gentleman’s question, other than to 
say that we reported the Poage bill in a 
modified form. Personally, I think it is 
a very good bill. It deals preliminarily 
with wheat, corn, and feed grain. It is 
pending before the Rules Committee. I 
have requested a hearing before the 
Rules Committee, and I have been 
assured by the chairman of that com- 
mittee that we would be given a hearing 
early next week. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman well recognizes that it is now 
June 2 and this Congress has not given 
agriculture its day in court. From all 
appearances, we may adjourn on July 9, 
at the earliest. 

Are we going to wait until the last week 
before we bring before the Congress this 
basic problem as to what we can do here 
to raise the price level on these farm 
commodities? Out in the Midwest, as 
the gentleman well knows, we are in se- 
rious economic condition. I know the 
great Committee on Agriculture cer- 
tainly must have some influence with the 
Rules Committee and with the leader- 
ship to get that bill out of committee 
and to the floor of the House in 2 or 3 
days’ time so we can at least discuss 
our agricultural concepts and see what 
can be done. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield. I might say that the gentleman 
from North Carolina is one of the best 
friends agriculture has. I am just try- 
ing to boost him along in his endeavor 
to get this bill out of the Rules Com- 
mittee and bring it to the floor of the 
House so the rest of us can express our 
thoughts as to what should be done. 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is one of the stanchest 
friends the farmers have, whether in 
his district, the State, or the Nation. I 
only hope that the members of the 
Rules Committee are here to listen to 
the gentleman or will read his speech 
tomorrow and do exactly what he pro- 
poses. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman will agree with me that a 
rule ought to be granted. 

Mr. COOLEY. I certainly will agree 
with the gentleman. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. And 
the gentleman will agree with me that 
the farmers in the Midwest cannot liye 
on 95-cent-a-bushel corn. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
cannot we, the Congress of the United 
States, do something worth while before 
it gets too late? I recall back in 1948 
when we adjourned here on a Sunday 
morning, that then, as always seems to 
be the case, agriculture was left to the 
last, until it is too late. I do not want 
to see agricultural legislation this year 
become a political football. I do hope 
that those in control of this Congress— 
and I am very serious when I say this— 
I say that if the leadership in control of 
this Congress does not see to it that we 
have our day in court on agriculture, 
I say then that they are not living up 
to their responsibilities and they cannot 
come to me the last of the session, the 
first week in July, and say: “Well, I 
am sorry, but we do not have time, do 
not have time for H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
BEN JENSEN, CHARLIE HOEVEN, AL Quiz, 
ANCHER NELSEN, GEORGE MCGOVERN, JOHN 
Kyt, Opin LANGEN, and others vitally 
concerned to get up and for 10, 15, or 
maybe 20 minutes, present their case; 1 
am sorry, but we are going to adjourn 
tomorrow.” 

Iam serving notice now, ahead of time, 
that we want our day in court, and we 
say that the Rules Committee controlled 
by the Democratic majority in the Con- 
gress must live up to its responsibility. 
Let us see them live up to it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to my good friend, and might I say that 
the praise he gave to me certainly fits 
him just as well. 

Mr, COOLEY. I would just like to say 
I hope the distinguished minority leader 
on the Agricultural Committee also hears 
the speech which is now being so elo- 
quently delivered and that he will use his 
influence with the Rules Committee next 
Tuesday morning and urge the granting 
of a rule so that we can bring it up. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN] be al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Minnesota does not want to 
be misunderstood. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Not in 
the slightest. 

Mr, HOEVEN. He is not for the Poage 
bill, is he? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I am 
not for the Poage bill in its present form, 
but any bill can be improved by proper 
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amendment. In my opinion, that sec- 
tion having to do with corn and feed 
is a legislative monstrosity. It is 
an abdication on the part of Congress. 
It says that we will give to a committee 
of nine, nationwide, the authority to say 
what shall be done with corn and feed 
grains representing $8 billion-plus in 
income. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
get that bill out on the floor so we can 
try to make a good bill out of it. I cer- 
tainly am not in favor of that particular 
pill, but we urgently need some bill be- 
fore us to work on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. WALTER] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. RoceErs 
of Colorado, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11761) to simplify, consolidate, and 
improve the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture with respect to loans to 
farmers and ranchers, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 528, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





TRANSIT REGULATION COMPACT 
FOR WASHINGTON METROPOLI- 
TAN AREA 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 402 granting 
the consent and approval of Congress 
for the States of Virginia and Maryland 
and the District of Columbia to enter 
into a compact related to the regulation 
of mass transit in the Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, metropolitan area, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 402. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has very slight 
opposition. Only one bus company, as 
far as I know, is against it. 
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The purpose of this joint resolution is 
to grant congressional consent pursuant 
to the authority of the Federal Consti- 
tution to an interstate compact between 
the States of Virginia and Maryland and 
the District of Columbia to regulate mass 
transportation in the Metropolitan 
Washington area. The new geographi- 
cal limits generally of the proposed Re- 
gional Transit Commission will include 
the present limits of the District of 
Columbia plus the counties of Arlington 
and Fairfax in Virginia, and Prince 
Georges and Montgomery Counties in 
Maryland. 

Generally, the new commission will 
establish rates for buses, taxicabs, and 
so forth, and grant franchises and pre- 
scribe routes over which common car- 
riers for the carriage of passengers will 
operate. This legislation has already 
been approved by the States of Virginia 
and Maryland; in other words, the legis- 
latures of these two States have already 
adopted similar and identical legislation 
on behalf of the two States. 

In addition, it has the approval of the 
Representatives in Congress from the 
States of Virginia and Maryland. The 
committee has, we hope, met the reser- 
vations of and has the approval of the 
pertinent Government agencies, namely, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, the 
National Capital Regional Planning 
Council, the National Capital Planning 
Commission, the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, and the De- 
partment of the Interior. Furthermore, 
it has the approval of the unions involved 
with one major exception, the bus lines. 
The only objection, as far as this com- 
mittee can learn, is in the D.C. Transit 
Co., of which Mr. Chalk is president. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the manifest 
and urgent need for mass transit im- 
provement in Metropolitan Washington, 
the full committee without dissent has 
recommended prompt enactment of this 
bill. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I think I heard you say 
that this new commission will have 
jurisdiction over all buses and taxicabs. 
Now, does that mean that they will 
set the rates for zones or whatever regu- 
latory measures are needed for the op- 
eration of taxicabs and buses? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the general 
idea. 

Mr. WIER. I asked the question be- 
cause I served on Congressman TEAGUE’S 
committee and I know what the prob- 
lems are. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, that is 
all I care to say at this time unless there 
are questions. As I say, this proposal 
was unanimously brought out of the 
Committee on the Judiciary as modi- 
fied in many ways over the last 2 years 
to try to accommodate the views of the 
areas of both Virginia and Maryland 
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and the District of Columbia. It has the 
approval of all Government agencies 
that could possibly have any interest in 
the matter, and therefore I do not pro- 
pose to dwell more at length on it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this make perma- 
nent the Commission? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Who pays for the com- 
mission? 

Mr. WILLIS. The individual States 
involved and, of course, the District of 
Columbia bears its share. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, the commission 
is not to be financed out of the Federal 
Treasury? 

Mr. WILLIS. No. And, it is perma- 
nent legislation. Under the Constitu- 
tion, no two States can enter into a com- 
pact without the consent of the Con- 
gress, and we speak for the District of 
Columbia. Now, the three areas in- 
volved, the two States of Virginia and 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
adopted parallel, word for word, legis- 
lative authority, and they have come to 
us asking consent to the compact, and 
that is all this bill does. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
{[Mr. WILLIs] just explained, this legis- 
lation comes from the Committee on the 
Judiciary without any objection on 
either side. As has already been ex- 
plained, also, it has the full and complete 
approval of the legislatures of the States 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

This resolution, in addition to grant- 
ing congressional approval to the com- 
pact, would also authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
enter into and execute the compact. 

It will be recalled that the 84th Con- 
gress appropriated funds to enable the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
and the National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council jointly to conduct a survey 
of the present and future mass transpor- 
tation needs of the National Capital re- 
gion and to report their findings and 
recommendations to the President. 
That survey was conducted and a report 
was made in due course. 

The compact was enacted by Virginia, 
chapter 627, 1958 Acts of the Assembly, 
and by the State of Maryland, chapter 
613, Acts of the General Assembly of 
1959. 

Without descending into great detail 
the agreement embodied in House Joint 
Resolution 402 between the District and 
the two adjoining States, Maryland and 
Virginia, is essential to effectuate a uni- 
fied transportation system within the 
greater Washington metropolitan area. 

Very thorough and comprehensive 
hearings have been held on this matter. 
In addition the staff of the Committee 
on the Judiciary has worked with the 
interested parties in order to perfect the 
language of the resolution and to work 
out the amendments which became nec- 
essary after studying the printed records 
of the hearings. As a result all of the 
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Government agencies and political sub- 
divisions, including the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Department of Jus- 
tice, the District of Columbia and the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, are in 
complete accord with the provisions of 
the proposed resolution. 

Briefly, the compact contemplates a 
three-stage transit development of the 
Washington metropolitan area. The 
first stage will create a regulatory com- 
mission to regulate transportation within 
the metropolitan area. The next stage 
contemplates a planning corporation to 
plan the development of transit facilities 
and the utilization of such facilities as 
the proposed belt highways for bus trans- 
portation. The third stage contemplates 
a proprietary corporation to operate the 
railroads and certain other transit 
facilities. 

The cooperation between the two 
neighboring States, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia in 
solving a mutual problem transcending 
State boundaries is in the best tradition 
of interstate compacts. Therefore, I 
urge that the Congress grants its ap- 
proval to the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Lrnpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee which 
considered this bill I have asked for 
time to speak in support of the bill. 
First of all I should like to commend 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Witu1s] for his leadership 
and his usual lawyerlike qualities 
which he brought to bear on this impor- 
tant subject. 

One of the most important problems 
facing the District of Columbia and its 
metropolitan area is the development of 
an adequate transportation system. 
House Joint Resolution 402 deals with 
an important aspect of that problem, 
namely, the centralization in a single 
agency of government of the regulatory 
jurisdiction over the several privately 
owned and operated transit companies 
presently serving the metropolitan area, 
which is now diffused among four sepa- 
rate State and Federal commissions. 

The metropolitan area of Washington 
is in fact a single, cohesive community 
of which the District of Columbia is the 
core. By the fortuitous circumstance 
of political geography, this community, 
however, is located in the two States of 
Maryland and Virginia and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a Federal territory. 
Each of these jurisdictions regulates the 
transit service performed within its bor- 
ders and the service within the commu- 
nity crossing jurisdictional lines is 
subject to regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Such a frag- 
mentalization of regulatory jurisdiction 
cannot effectively provide a pattern of 
service oriented to the entire metro- 
politan area, which is required by the 
increase in population, area, and inter- 
dependence of the community. 

House Joint Resolution 402 deals with 
this problem and is designed to provide 
for the regulation of privately owned 
transit companies on an areawide basis. 
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The States of Maryland and Virginia 
and the District of Columbia, after sev- 
eral years of study, have negotiated a 
compact known as the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Regulation 
Compact. This compact, which has al- 
ready been enacted by Maryland and 
Virginia, creates the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit District, which em- 
braces the District of Columbia, the 
cities of Alexandria and Falls Church, 
the counties of Arlington and Fairfax in 
the State of Virginia, and the counties 
of Montgomery and Prince Georges in 
the State of Maryland. 

Jurisdiction over transit service per- 
formed within the metropolitan district, 
except for service performed solely 
within the State of Virginia which rep- 
resents less than 5 percent of the total 
transit service in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, is conferred upon the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission. 
The Commission is a three-man board 
consisting of a representative from the 
public utility commissions of each of the 
signatories. The basic regulation for the 
metropolitan district, thus, will be cen- 
tralized in a single agency in substitu- 
tion for the present regulation by 
multiple agencies. 

House Joint Resolution 402 reflects 
the dual status of Congress as both the 
National Legislature and the local legis- 
lature for the District of Columbia. With 
respect to this latter capacity, the joint 
resolution authorizes and directs the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to enter into and execute 
the compact. In its capacity as the Na- 
tional Legislature, Congress grants its 
consent and approval to the compact, 
pursuant to requirements of the Federal 
Constitution, removes Federal jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter of the com- 
pact, and confers appellate and enforce- 
ment jurisdiction under the compact 
upon the Federal judiciary. 

As the National Legislature, the pri- 
mary concern of Congress is with the 
public policy aspects of the compact. 
The regulation of transit in any com- 
munity is a function of local or State 
government. The interstate character 
of the Washington metropolitan’ area, 
however, has deprived agencies of local 
government of the authority to perform 
this function. The compact properly 
recognizes the local nature of the gov- 
ernmental function involved and permits 
the local governments to handle the 
problem on a joint and cooperative 
basis, thereby eliminating the necessity 
for Federal preemption of the field. In 
this connection, it will be recalled that 
the President vetoed H.R. 2236 of the 
83d Congress, which created a Federal 
commission to undertake transit regu- 
lation in the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and three Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LInbDsay]. 
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Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
compact also affords a suitable accom. 
modation of the local and Federal ip. 
terests in the National Capital, a 
member of the District of Columbia 
Public Utilities Commission will be g 
member of the compact commission 
and, as such, will participate in the reg. 
ulation of transit throughout the metro- 
politan area in contrast to the present 
limitation of that Commission’s juris. 
diction to the District of Columbia 
only. The unique Federal interest in 
the District of Columbia is protected by 
the power given to each commissioner 
under article VI of the compact to veto 
any action of the commission which af- 
fects operations or matters solely within 
the jurisdiction he represents. The 
Federal Government, as well as each of 
the States, is protected against a course 
of regulation which it may consider 
inimical to its best interests by the pro- 
vision of article [IX of the compact which 
provides that any signatory may with- 
draw from the compact on one year’s 
notice and that a withdrawal of a sig- 
natory terminates the compact. 

It will be observed from the report of 
the Committee on the Judiciary that no 
Federal agency objects to House Joint 
Resolution 402 as reported by the com- 
mittee and that the legislation has wide 
local and political support in the area. 
Of the transit companies affected, only 
D.C. Transit System, Inc., offered any 
opposition to the measure before the 
committee. These objections were pri- 
marily addressed to legal issues and are 
considered fully in the committee re- 
port. One of the arguments advanced 
was that the compact would constitute 
an impairment of the franchise granted 
to that company by the Congress (70 
Stat. 598). In this connection, attention 
is specifically directed to the third 
proviso of section 3 of the bill which 
expressly provides that this legislation 
shall not impair or affect the franchise. 
By granting D.C. Transit System, Inc., a 
franchise, Congress did not surrender its 
continuing power to regulate the activi- 
ties of that company by general legisla- 
tion. The franchise did not exempt the 
company from regulation by the District 
of Columbia Public Utilities Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and under House Joint Resolution 
402, Congress simply is transferring reg- 
ulatory jurisdiction to the compact 
commission. 

House Joint Resolution 402 is not pre- 
sented as a complete solution for the 
transportation problems of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. But it is an 
important step in that direction. The 
transportation plan prepared by the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
and the National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council states that the compact for 
the centralization of the regulatory 
function is the first step in a broader 
program. Other aspects of that pro- 
gram dealing with the construction, 
financing, and operation of certain high- 
way and rail facilities will be presented 
to the Congress in separate legislation. 
Regardless of the disposition to be made 
of the broader program, House Joint 
Resolution 402 is important and urgent 
legislation which should now be enacted. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.} Ninety-four 
Members are present; not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 


[Roll No. 116] 
Forand Morris, N. Mex. 

— Garmatz Morris, Okla. 

n, Gilbert Nelsen 

Mont. Griffin O’Brien, N.Y. 

Ashmore Gubser Passman 
Auchincloss Hays Pelly 
Baker Healey Pfost 
Barden Hébert Philbin 
Barrett ess Pilcher 
Ba Holland Powell 
Blatnik Holt Randall 
Boland Holtzman Rivers, S.C. 
Bowles Jackson St. George 
Brown, Mo Kasem Saund 
Buckley Kee Shelley 
Burdick Kelly Sheppard 
Canfield Kilburn Short 
Carnahan Kirwan Smith, Kans 
Celler Kitchin Smith, Miss 
Coad Kluczynski Steed 
Cook Lafore Taylor 
Corbett Loser Teller 
Dawson McDonough Thompson, N.J. 
Dent n Thompson, Tex. 
Donohue Macdonald Udall 
Doyle Meader Vinson 
Durham Metcalf Wharton 
Evins Miller, Clem Williams 
Farbstein Miller, Wilson 
Feighan George P Withrow 
Fino Mitchell Yates 
Fogarty Montoya Zelenko 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Natcnuer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
joint resolution House Joint Resolution 
402, and finding itself without a quorum, 
he had directed the roll to be called, 
when 336 Members responded to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Maryland |Mr. Fotey]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the joint resolution. I should 
like to commend the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the members thereof, and 
the members of the full committee for 
their expeditious and favorable consid- 
eration of this resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, House Joint Resolution 
402 presents to the committee a matter 
of historic importance. The compact 
adopted by the legislatures of the States 
of Virginia and Maryland and approved 
by the respective Governors of those 
States is fully set forth in the joint res- 
olution. The said compact is presented 
to the Congress for congressional con- 
sent as required by article I, section 10, 
clause 3 of the U.S. Constitution. 

This compact is the direct result of 
and culminates many years of patient 
effort by Members of the Congress, offi- 
Cials of the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land, and local officials of the District of 
Columbia and the respective cities and 
counties within the Washington metro- 
Politan area. A brief historical review 
is in order. 
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The National Capital Planning Act of 
1952 (66 Stat. 781) was adopted by the 
82d Congress. It provided for the joint 
operations of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the National Capi- 
tal Regional Planning Council in prepar- 
ing a regional plan for land use, major 
thoroughfares, park, parkway, recreation 
system, mass transportation, and com- 
munity facilities and services for the 
Washington area. A main area of study, 
beginning in 1952, was the transportation 
of persons in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D.C. In August 1954, H.R. 
2236 was passed by the 83d Congress and 
provided for the regulation by a single 
Federal commission of the privately 
owned transit companies operating in the 
District of Columbia and Maryland. 
This action was on a conference report, 
the House having originally passed the 
bill on June 22, 1953, and the Senate, 
similar legislation on July 23,1953. This 
bill was vetoed by the President on Sep- 
tember 3, 1954—see the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, volume 100, part 12, page 
15567. The basic reason for the veto 
was the failure to include those portions 
of the State of Virginia located in the 
area to be served by the metropolitan 
regulatory transportation authority. 
Undoubtedly as the result of the 1953 ac- 
tion by Congress, the affected States 
initiated action in their legislatures. 

On March 22, 1954, the Virginia Legis- 
lature passed House Joint Resolution 77, 
providing for the establishment of a joint 
commission to study certain matters re- 
lating to passenger carrier facilities in 
the Washington metropolitan area. 
This resolution contained the following 
language: 

Resolved by the House of Delegates (the 
Senate concurring), That the General As- 
sembly of Maryland and the governing body 
of the District of Columbia are requested 
to appoint committees of three persons each, 
to compose with the persons whose appoint- 
ment is hereinafter provided for, a joint 
commission to study passenger carrier facili- 
ties and services in the Washington metro- 
politan area. The Speaker of the House of 
Delegates of Virginia shall appoint one mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall appoint one mem- 
ber of the Senate of Virginia, and the State 
Corporation Commission shall appoint one 
member, who shall be the Virginia members 
of such joint commission. 

The joint commission herein provided for 
is requested to consider the adequacy of 
present passenger carrier facilities services in 
the Washington metropolitan area and the 
rates charged for such services, and whether 
joint action by the State of Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Virginia is necessary or desirable 
in connection with the regulation of pas- 
senger carrier facilities operating in such 
area and the provision of adequate, non- 
discriminatory and uniform service there- 
in. 

The members of the commission shall 
make reports containing their findings and 
recommendations to the respective bodies to 
represent which they are appointed. 


On April 2, 1954, the Maryland Legis- 
lature passed House Joint Resolution 12 
in substantially the same terms as the 
Virginia Legislature. On September 27, 
1954, the District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners by District of Columbia 
Order 54-2065 adopted a similar reso- 
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lution. Thereafter appointments were 
made to the joint commission to study 
passenger carrier facilities and services 
in the Washington metropolitan area, 
better known as the Tripartite Commis- 
sion. The commission began function- 
ing in 1954. In 1956, both State legis- 
latures extended the life of the commis- 
sion as did the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners. 

Shortly after the local, State, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials began their 
study of the problems affecting the 
transportation of persons in the Metro- 
politan Washington area, in 1955, the 
84th Congress by Public Law 24 made a 
specific appropriation to the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the 
Regional Planning Council to jointly 
conduct a survey of present and future 
mass transportation needs of the Na- 
tional Capital region. The results of 
the survey were to be reported to the 
President of the United States. ‘The 
first $200,000 was provided in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 
1955, and the second $200,000 in the 
1957 Appropriations Act. The final $50,- 
000 was provided in the Second Supple-. 
mental Appropriations Act of 1958. 

While the transportation problems of 
the Metropolitan Washington area were 
being studied on the two foregoing 
fronts, the Congress took further action 
in August 1957, by adopting House Con- 
current Resolution 172 to create the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
Staff work for this joint committee 
started November 27, 1957. The joint 
committee through its staff studies and 
hearings has produced the following re- 
ports: 

First. “Growth and Expansion of the 
District of Columbia and Its Metropol- 
itan Area,” January 28, 1958. 

Second. “Governmental Agencies Con- 
cerned With Land Use, Planning, or 
Conservation in the Washington Metro- 
politan Area,” February 1958. 

Third. “Sewage Disposal and Water 
Pollution,” March 1958. 

Fourth. “Metropolitan Water Prob- 
lems,” March 1958. 

Fifth. “Water Supply,” April 1958. 

Sixth. “Metropolitan Transportation,” 
April 1958. 

Seventh. “Economic Development in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area,” 
1958. 

Eighth. “Meeting the Problems of 
Metropolitan Growth in the National 
Capital Region,” final report of the joint 
committee, January 31, 1959. 

Ninth. “Preliminary Financial and 
Organizational Report Regarding Metro- 
politan Transportation,” August 1959. 

On May 22, 23, and June 10, 1958, the 
joint committee held hearings on Wash- 
ington metropolitan area transportation 
problems. On July 8, 9, and i0, 1958, 
the joint committee held hearings on 
Washington metropolitan area economic 
development. 

The work of the tripartite commis- 
sion after 342 years culminated in the 
adoption by the Virginia Legislature of 
Senate bill 326, which became chapter 
627, 1958 act of assembly. The Senate 
bill contained the compact provisions set 
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forth in Joint Resolution 402. In 1959, 
House bill 34, containing the Virginia 
compact proposal, was introduced in the 
Maryland General Assembly. This 
passed the Maryland Legislature and 
was approved by the Governor on April 
28, 1959. House Joint Resolution 402, 
containing the compact and conditions 
granting the consent of Congress, was 
introduced in this body on May 27, 1959. 

On July 1, 1959, the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission 
transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the transportation plan 
for the National Capital region. This 
is the plan that resulted from the $450,- 
000 appropriated by the Congress as 
described previously. On July 10, 1959, 
the President forwarded the plan to the 
Congress. On page 78 of the plan ap- 
pears the following statements and rec- 
ommendations: 


First, immediate action should be taken 
to improve the present public transit service 
in several ways: by integrating operations 
on a regional basis and overcoming the bar- 
riers imposed by jurisdictional boundary 
lines; by using traffic controls and regula- 
tions to help transit vehicles maintain and 
improve on schedule speeds; and by build- 
ing more adequate transit stations at key 
points. * * * 


INTERSTATE REGULATORY AGENCY 


This is the alternative contemplated in 
the interstate compact setting up a Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Transit Commission, 
already approved by Virginia and Maryland, 
and introduced in Congress. The commis- 
sion would consist of one member of each 
of the three public utility regulatory com- 
missions appointed by the Governors of the 
two States and the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. Part of the 
compact is reproduced in appendix E. 

The main purposes of the agency would 
be the regulation and coordination of pri- 
vate transit companies within a metropoli- 
tan district defined in the compact. The 
compact is modeled upon the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the various State enact- 
ments for the regulation of transportation, 
and like its models, it puts primary em- 
phasis on conventional public wey regu- 
lation of private concerns. * * 


ADVANTAGES 


Privately owned transit firms, operating 
under regulation by such an interstate 
agency, could probably carry out a large 
part of the transit improvements called for 
in the first two stages of transportation 
development outlined above—improving the 
present system of surface transit and estab- 
lishing express bus service on radial free- 
ways. The commission’s budget would be 
small and could easily be financed by con- 
tributions from the two States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


On page 80 of the plan appear the fol- 
lowing organizational recommendations: 

New forms of governmental organization 
are needed to create the recommended 
regional transportation system, since no 
existing government has the necessary pow- 
ers and financial resources to do the whole 
job. The development of the necessary 
organization will require three kinds of 
organizational action by the Federal and 
State government, all of which should begin 
promptly. 

INTERSTATE REGULATORY AGENCY 


The first step is a ratification by the 
Congress of the interstate regulatory com- 
pact, already approved by Virginia and Mary- 
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land, which establishes an interstate agency 
to regulate transit throughout the metro- 
politan area. This agency will facilitate the 
integration of transit service across the juris- 
dictional boundary lines, and through the 
establishment of the highway and traffic 
board contemplated by the compact it will 
encourage the coordination of transit serv- 
ice with highway planning and traffic regu- 
lation. 


In October of 1959, the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Washington Metro- 
politan Problems printed a report on the 
National Capital Transportation Au- 
thority, a preliminary draft for discus- 
sion purposes. This report in its fore- 
word refers to the Interstate Regulatory 
Agency provided by Joint Resolution 402 
as the first of three new regional agen- 
cies proposed. From November 9 to 14, 
1959, the Joint Committee conducted 
hearings on the transportation plan. 
The printed hearings are replete with 
testimony urging early action and 
approval by the Congress of House Joint 
Resolution 402. 

The hearings held August 26, 1959, and 
earlier this year in 1960, on House Joint 
Resolution 402 by Subcommittee No. 3 
of the Judiciary Committee, produced 
virtually unanimous support for passage 
of the joint resolution with only one 
dissenting party. All interested parties, 
including Government agencies, set forth 
their views and all such parties with the 
one exception have been satisfied by 
the amendments proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

The joint resolution is of historic im- 
portance for it will create the first gov- 
ernmental agency with regulatory au- 
thority operating beyond the boundaries 
of the District of Columbia and within 
those areas of Virginia and Maryland in 
the Washington metropolitan area trans- 
it district. This, of course, is not a case 
where the Federal Government is seek- 
ing to impose upon States Federal au- 
thority at the expense of State sover- 
eignty and jurisdiction. On the con- 
trary, the joint resolution contains the 
product of State action by Maryland and 
Virginia and proposes to the Congress, as 
required by the Constitution, that the 
Federal Government consent to that 
which the State legislatures and Gover- 
nors already have agreed upon. The 
compact is the result of the exercise by 
the two States of their original, inherent 
sovereign rights which action the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
Hinderlider v. LaPlata Co. (304 US. 
92,104), described as “the compact 
adapts to our Union of sovereign States 
the age-old treaty making power of in- 
dependent, sovereign States.” 

After years of study by instrumental- 
ities of the respective State legislatures, 
the general assemblies of Virginia and 
Maryland found that the solution to the 
increasing transportation problem in- 
volving the movement of passengers by 
private carrier within the metropolitan 
Washington area can as a first step be 
solved only by the creation of the regu- 
latory agency set forth in House Joint 
Resolution 402. The record fails to dis- 
close any time in our history where the 
Congress has failed to grant its consent 
to States requesting same when the 
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States have by their own efforts sought to 
solve mutual problems by means of a 
compact. 

The metropolitan district created by 
the compact embraces the District of 
Columbia, and in Virginia, Alexandria, 
Falls Church, and Arlington and Fair- 
fax Counties, including the political sub- 
divisions within those counties. In 
Maryland, Montgomery, and 
Georges Counties and the political sub- 
divisions of the said counties are in- 
cluded. 

The compact creates a transit com- 
mission consisting of three persons. 
One member will be appointed by the 
Governor of Virginia, one by the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, and the third by the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. The appointee shall be 
from that agency of each of the signa- 
tories which has jurisdiction over the 
regulation of mass transit within that 
jurisdiction. Thus, the Maryland rep- 
resentative will come from the Public 
Service Commission, the Virginia repre- 
sentative from the State Corporation 
Commission, and the District of Colum- 
bia representative from the Public Util- 
ities Commission. Each of the appoint- 
ees will serve for a term coincident with 
the term of that member on the respec- 
tive State regulatory agency. A com- 
missioner may be removed or suspended 
from office according to the law of his 
appointing signatory. Compensation for 
performance of duty by the commis- 
sioner shall be paid by his signatory. 

Operating expenses of the Commission 
will be defrayed by Virginia, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia. They will 
be allocated among the signatories in 
the proportion that the population of 
each such jurisdiction within the metro- 
politan district bears to the total popu- 
lation of the metropolitan district. Such 
allocation must be made by the Com- 
mission and approved by the Governors 
of the two States and the Board of 
Snes of the District of Colum- 

ia. 

The compact creates a Traffic and 
Highway Board to serve the Commission 
solely in an advisory capacity. It will be 
made up of the heads of the traffic and 
highway departments of each of the 
States, counties, and cities within the 
Metropolitan District—in addition, a 
representative of the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the National Cap- 
ital Planning Regional Council, and a 
representative of each local and regional 
planning commission within the Metro- 
politan District. The chairman of the 
Transit Commission shall be chairman 
of the Traffic and Highway Board. The 
board will make recommendations con- 
cerning traffic engineering, the selection 
and use of streets for transit routing, and 
the requirements for transit service 
throughout the District. Also, the board 
will continuously study means and meth- 
ods of shortening transit travel time and 
prepare plans in that connection. 

Decisions of the Transit Commission 
will be made by a majority, with two 
members constituting a quorum. How- 
ever, any order of the Commission 
affecting solely intrastate operations or 
matters solely within the District of 
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Columbia shall not be effective unless 
the Commissioner from that respective 
signatory affected concurs in the order. 

Any signatory may withdraw from the 
compact upon 1 year’s written notice to 
the other parties. In the event of the 
withdrawal of one of the said parties, 
the compact shall be terminated. 

The Transit Commission is authorized 
py the compact to perform the normal 
and usual duties and exercise the tradi- 
tional powers of a transportation regula- 
tory authority. It will issue certificates 
of public convenience and necessity upon 
application, and hearing. It shall keep 
a file of the scheduled fares, regulations, 
and practices of each carrier subject to 
its jurisdiction. It will have the power 
to prescribe fares, regulations, and prac- 
tices. It will have the authority to ap- 
prove consolidations, mergers, and ac- 
quisitions of control. Provision is made 
for judicial review by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit or for the 
District of Columbia of any of the Com- 
mission’s orders requested by a party to 
a proceeding under the compact. 

During the life of the compact, all 
Federal, and State laws are suspended 
unless special exception is made in the 
compact itself. Upon termination of the 
compact, the suspended laws automati- 
cally become effective without further 
action by the respective signatories. 

The Commission shall have no juris- 
diction over the transportation of per- 
sons by water, by the Federal Govern- 
ment, school buses, railroads, or long- 
line motor carrier passenger operations. 
Its jurisdiction shall extend and apply 
only to the transportation for hire by 
any carrier of persons between any 
points in the Metropolitan District. It 
shall have the power to prescribe taxi- 
cab fares within the District. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I urge favorable action on 
House Joint Resolution 402 by granting 
the approval of this body to the compact 
entered into by the States of Virginia 
and Maryland to solve a mutual and 
growing transportation problem vitally 
affecting the Nation’s Capital and its im- 
mediately surrounding communities. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BrRoyHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the resolution. 

I urge that favorable action be taken 
by this body on House Joint Resolution 
402, a joint resolution granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Maryland and Virginia and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a com- 
pact for the regulation of mass transit 
in the metropolitan area. The Legis- 
latures of Maryland and Virginia have 
already enacted the compact authorized 
by House Joint Resolution 402. In ad- 
dition to the consent of Congress for 
each of the signatories to enter into the 
compact, this resolution also authorizes 
and directs the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to enter into and 
execute the compact. 

The States of Maryland and Virginia, 
and the Government of the District of 
Columbia, have been actively concerned 
for a number of years with the improve- 
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ment in transportation of persons in the 
metropolitan area. Hearings recently 
held in connection with the mass transit 
study emphasized the need for imme- 
diate action to improve the present pub- 
lic transit service. The compact repre- 
sents a closely coordinated effort on the 
part of the officials and agencies most 
concerned with the area transportation 
problems. 

In the face of rapid growth of popula- 
tion and expansion of suburban areas of 
the region, there has existed no ma- 
chinery of Government capable of han- 
dling the transportation problems result- 
ing from this rapid growth and expan- 
sion. The compact under consideration 
today will create a single commission to 
exercise sole jurisdiction over transit 
within the metropolitan area, replacing 
the existing regulatory arrangement 
with four separate commissions, each 
acting within its own sphere, in the reg- 
ulation of transit in the metropolitan 
area. 

House Joint Resolution 402 is con- 
cerned only with the metropolitan area 
transit regulation compact and does not 
commit the Congress to the entire trans- 
portation plan presented by the joint 
study commissions. With the exception 
of purely intrastate transit service, the 
transit commission established by this 
compact would succeed to the jurisdic- 
tion over the transit of the metropolitan 
district. 

One of the obligations of Congress as 
the legislature for the District of Colum- 
bia is to assure an adequate transporta- 
tion system for the community. Because 
of the several political jurisdictions in- 
cluded in the metropolitan area, joint 
and cooperative effort of the several gov- 
ernments concerned is necessary for ef- 
fective handling of the transportation 
problems. 

The measure before us, House Joint 
Resolution 402, providing for participa- 
tion in this joint effort by the District of 
Columbia and the consent and approval 
of Congress to the compact, should re- 
ceive favorable action. 

Let us not further delay action which 
will contribute toward improvement in 
the transportation system of our Na- 
tional Capital metropolitan area. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida, a member of 
the subcommittee that considered this 
legislation [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
stant resolution grants the consent and 
approval of Congress to the States of 
Maryland and Virginia and the District 
of Columbia to enter into a compact re- 
lated to the regulation of mass transit 
in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan 
area. I wish to emphasize that this is 
a regulatory compact to regulate rates 
of fares for common carriers such as 
buses and taxicabs who transport pas- 
sengers in and about the District of Co- 
lumbia and nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. This legislation has the approval 
of all of the Government agencies con- 
cerned, namely, Department of Justice, 
National Capital Planning Commission, 
National Capital Regional Planning 
Council, Administrative Office of the US. 
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Courts, National Relations Board, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Department of Com- 
merce, Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Department of the Interior. 

It also has the approval of the local 
Congressmen—Congressmen JOEL Broy- 
HILL, of Virginia; Congressman SMITH 
of Virginia; and Congressman FoLey, of 
Maryland; and with one exception it has 
the approval of the major bus lines serv- 
ing the District of Columbia. The only 
objection to the bill as it now stands 
amended by the committee, is the D.C. 
Transit Corp. which is headed by O. Roy 
Chalk as president. After two sets of 
hearings and lengthy discussion with in- 
terested parties, it became apparent that 
no matter what was suggested the reso- 
lution was not acceptable, and could not 
be made acceptable to D.C. Transit, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman, the Metropolitan 
Washington area has experienced a 
rapid growth in the postwar years. 
Accordiag to the hearings, the greatest 
part of this expansion has been in the 
suburban areas of nearby Virginia and 
Maryland. The increase in the number 
of automobiles has been even at a great- 
er rate. It is estimated that the number 
of automobiles in the metropolitan area 
doubled in the 7-year period between 
1948 and 1955. Forecasts indicate a pop- 
ulation increase to an estimated 2,400,000 
by 1965 and 3 million by 1980. This pro- 
jected growth, superimposed upon the 
present congestion of traffic clearly dem- 
onstrates the need for a control which 
will cross State lines and bring Greater 
Metropolitan Washington under one 
regulatory agency. 

The new agency, as contemplated in 
this resolution, will have jurisdiction 
over not only the District of Columbia as 
we know it today, but will take in, gen- 
erally, the counties of Fairfax and 
Arlington in Virginia, and Prince 
Georges and Montgomery in Maryland. 

The instant bill, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 402, contains the result of some 4 
years’ study by the National Capital 
Planning Commission and the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council. 
These Commissions conducted a survey 
at the suggestion of President Eisen- 
hower—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 100, part 12, page 15567. The Com- 
mission has representation on it from 
not only the District of Columbia but 
from the States of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

The instant compact has already been 
approved by the Legislatures of the State 
of Maryland and the State of Virginia 
and needs only the approval of Congress, 
which would be contained in this bill, 
to put it into immediate operation. 

In view of the manifest and urgent 
public need for this legislation, I urge 
the House to favorably consider and pass 
House Joint Resolution 402. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Tuck]. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
pleased to have the opportunity to make 
this statement in support of House Joint 
Resolution 402, which includes a pro- 
posal for the enactment of the compact 
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between the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, limited to the regu- 
lation of bus and taxi transportation for 
the District of Columbia and the metro- 
politan area. This compact has been en- 
acted by the General Assemblies of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and requires ratifi- 
cation by Congress. 

The problem of public transportation 
in the metropolitan area has been the 
subject of study and discussion for many 
years, so that with increased population, 
more private automobiles on our high- 
ways, and fewer people using mass public 
transportation, the problem is now acute. 

The present legislation, although first 
adopted by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, represents-the joint effort and 
considered thinking of all three political 
jurisdictions as expressed by the bodies 
called upon to administer transportation 
in the respective political subdivisions. 
This legislation was negotiated by the 
joint commission and could not have 
been prepared or enacted had it not been 
for the splendid cooperation and assist- 
ance furnished by the representatives of 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, and 
Virginia. 

At the outset, I would like to say 
frankly to the committee that this com- 
pact legislation, which was enacted by 
the 1958 General Assembly of Virginia 
and can be identified as Senate bill 326, 
admittedly is not the answer to all of our 
problems. It is merely a first step which 
should serve to improve one phase of our 
transportation problems. It is believed 
that by setting up such a compact for, 
the specific purpose of regulation with 
safeguard afforded the signatories, 
greater confidence can be developed be- 
tween the political subdivisions involved 
and can become the basis for complete 
settlement of the transit problem. 

The proposed compact creates the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission limited to the District of Co- 
lumbia, the cities of Alexandria and Falls 
Church and the counties of Arlington 
and Fairfax in Virginia, and the coun- 
ties of Montgomery and Prince Georges 
in the State of Maryland. 

The commission is to be composed of 
three members, one member each to be 
appointed by the Governors of Virginia 
and Maryland and by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
from that agency of each signatory hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the regulation of 
mass transit within each such jurisdic- 
tion. Under this arrangement, one 
member from the Corporation Commis- 
sion of Virginia, one member from the 
Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and one member from 
the Public Service Corp. of Mary- 
land would comprise the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission. 
Such an arrangement would have the 
advantage of closely coordinating the 
State problems with the metropolitan 
problems. The commissioner from each 
jurisdiction would, in reality, be wear- 
ing “‘two hats”—that of the metropolitan 
commission and his own State commis- 
sion. 

The expenses of the commission are to 
be borne by the signatories based on the 
population of each signatory within the 
metropolitan district. 
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In addition to the commission, there 
will be a traffic and highway board com- 
posed of the chairman of the commis- 
sion and the heads of the traffic and 
highway departments of each of the sig- 
natories of the counties and cities en- 
compassed within the metropolitan dis- 
trict, a representative of the National 
Capital Planning Commission, a repre- 
sentative of the National Capital Re- 
gional Planning Council and a repre- 
sentative of each local and regional plan- 
ning commission within the district. 
The board shall serve the compact com- 
mission solely in an advisory capacity. 
Such a board, it is felt, although only 
advisory, can be of great assistance in 
making recommendations to the com- 
mission in connection with the selection 
and use of streets for transit routing and 
the requirements for transit service 
throughout the metropolitan district; 
particularly as to means and methods of 
shortening transit traffic times. 

The compact becomes effective 90 days 
after its adoption by the signatories and 
consent thereto by the Congress of the 
United States. Any signatories may 
withdraw from the compact upon 1 
year’s written notice to that effect to the 
other signatories. Upon the termination 
of the compact, the jurisdiction over the 
matters and persons covered by the com- 
pact will revert to the signatories and 
the Federal Government as their respec- 
tive interests may appear, and it is con- 
templated that the applicable laws of the 
signatories and the Federal Government 
shall be reactivated without further leg- 
islation. This is possible, since it is only 
proposed to suspend the jurisdiction of 
the signatories and the Federal Govern- 
ment during the period of the compact. 
Legislation will have to be enacted by 
the Congress of the United States sus- 
pending its jurisdiction in addition to 
ratifying the compact, whereas the pas- 
sage of the compact legislation in Mary- 
land and Virginia will suffice. 

The compact specifically gives to the 
commission control of taxicabs and other 
vehicles having a seating capacity of 
eight passengers or less in addition to the 
driver, but only as to rates or charges 
for transportation from one signatory to 
another within the confines of the 
metropolitan district and requirement 
for minimum insurance coverage. At 
present none of the signatories or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
jurisdiction over the operations of such 
taxicabs between the signatories. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
say, after more than 3 years’ considera- 
tion by all interested parties, it was con- 
cluded that the compact approach had 
the best chance for success. Funda- 
mentally it is a local problem that could 
best be handled at the State level by 
representatives of the political jurisdic- 
tions involved. That this conclusion was 
correct is demonstrated by the fact that 
the Legislature of Virginia, without a 
dissenting vote, passed the compact leg- 
islation, whereas, in the past, representa- 
tives from Virginia have opposed any 
type of Federal commission. It is my 
opinion that Maryland supported it for 
the same reason. I urge its enactment 
for the same reasons. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time and yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil] 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the regulation of mass transit 
service in the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, is divideg 
among the public utility regulatory agencies 
of the States of Virginia, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia and the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission; and 

Whereas such divided regulatory responsi- 
bility is not conducive to the development 
of an adequate system of mass transit for 
the entire metropolitan area, which is in 
fact a single integrated, urban community; 
and 

Whereas the Legislatures of Virginia and 
Maryland and the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia in 1954 created 
a Joint Commission to study, among other 
things, whether joint action by Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia is 
necessary or desirable in connection with the 
regulation of passenger carrier facilities op- 
erating in such areas and the provision of 
adequate, nondiscriminatory, and uniform 
service therein; and 

Whereas said Joint Commission has ac- 
tively participated in the mass transit study 
authorized by the Congress (Public Law 24 
and Public Law 573, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress), and in furtherance thereof said Joint 
Commission has negotiated the Washington 
metropolitan area transit regulation com- 
pact, set forth in full below, providing for 
the establishment of a single organization 
as the common agency of the signatories to 
regulate transit and alleviate traffic conges- 
tion, which compact has been enacted by 
Virginia (ch. 627, 1958 Act of Assembly) and 
in substantially the same language by Mary- 
land; and 

Whereas said compact adequately protects 
the national interest in mass transit service 
in the metropolitan area of the Nation's 
Capital and properly accommodates the Na- 
tional and State interests in and obligations 
toward mass transit in the metropolitan 
area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the consent and 
approval of Congress is hereby given to the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and to the 
District of Columbia to enter into a com- 
pact, substantially as follows, for the regula- 
tion and improvement of mass transit in 
the Washington metropolitan area, which 
compact, known as the Washington metro- 
politan area transit regulation compact, has 
been negotiated by representatives of the 
States and the District of Columbia and has 
been adopted by the State of Virginia 
(ch. 627, 1958 Acts of Assembly), and in sub- 
stance by the State of Maryland: 

“The States of Maryland and Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, hereinafter referred 
to as signatories, do hereby covenant and 
agree as follows: 

“TITLE I 
“General compact provisions 
“Article I 

“There is hereby created the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit District, herein- 
after referred to as Metropolitan District, 
which shall embrace the District of Colum- 
bia, the cities of Alexandria and Falls 
Church, the counties of Arlington and Fair- 
fax, and political subdivisions of the State 
of Virginia located within those counties, 
and the counties of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges, in the State of Maryland, and politi- 
cal subdivisions of the State of Maryland 
located within said counties. 
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“Articles II 


“The signatories hereby create the ‘Wash- 
mn Metropolitan Area Transit Commis- 
sion,’ hereinafter called the Commission, 
which shall be an instrumentality of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and the State of Maryland, and 
shall have the powers and duties set forth 
in this compact and such additional powers 
and duties as may be conferred upon it by 
subsequent action of the signatories. The 
Commission shall have jurisdiction coexten- 
sive with the Metropolitan District for the 
ation and improvement of transit and 
the alleviation of traffic congestion within 
the Metropolitan District on a coordinated 
basis, without regard to political boundaries 
within the Metropolitan District, as set forth 
herein. 
“Article III 

“1, The Commission shall be composed of 
three members, one member each to be ap- 
pointed by the Governors of Virginia and 
Maryland and by the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, from that agency 
of each signatory having jurisdiction over the 
regulation of mass transit within each such 
jurisdiction. The member so appointed 
shall serve for a term coincident with the 
term of that member on such agency of the 
signatory and any Commissioner may be re- 
moved or suspended from office as provided 
by the law of the signatory from which he 
shall be appointed. Vacancies shall be filled 
for an unexpired term in the same manner as 
an original appointment. 

“2. No person in the employment of or 
holding any Official relation to any person 
or company subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Commission or having any interest of 
any nature in any such person or company 
or affiliate or associate thereof shall be eligi- 
ble to hold the office of Commissioner or to 
serve as an employee of the Commission or to 
have any power or duty or to receive any 
compensation in relation thereto. 

“8. The Commission shall select a Chair- 
man from its membership annually. Such 
chairman is vested with the responsibility 
for the discharge of the Commission’s work 
and to that end he is empowered with all 
usual powers to discharge his duties. 

“4, Each signatory hereto may pay the 
Commissioner therefrom such salary or ex- 
penses, if any, as it deems appropriate. 

“5. The Commission may employ such 
engineering, technical, legal, clerical, and 
other personnel on a regular, part-time, or 
consulting basis as in its judgment may be 
necessary for the discharge of its functions. 
The Commission shall not be bound by any 
statute or regulation of any signatory in the 
employment or discharge of any officer or 
employee of the Commission, except as such 
may be contained in this compact. 

“6. The Commission shall establish its of- 
fice for the conduct of its affairs at a location 
to be determined by the Commission within 
the Metropolitan District and shall publish 
Tules and regulations governing the conduct 
of its operations. 

“Article IV 


“1. The expenses of the Commission shall 
be borne by the signatories in the manner 
hereinafter set forth. The Commission shal]l 
submit to the Governor of Virginia, the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland and the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, at 
such time or times as shall be requested, a 
budget of its requirements for such period 
as May be required by the laws of the sig- 
natories for presentation to the legislature 
thereof. The expenses of the Commission 
shall be allocated among the signatories in 
the proportion that the population of each 
Signatory within the Metropolitan District 
bears to the total population of the Metro- 
politan District. The allocation shall be 
made by the Commission and approved by 
te Governors of the two states and the 
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Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and shall be based on the latest 
available population statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census; provided, however, that if 
current population data are not available, 
the Commission may, upon the request of 
any signatory, employ estimates of popula- 
tion prepared in a manner approved by the 
Commission and by the signatory making 
such request. 

“2. The signatories agree to appropriate for 
the expenses of the Commission their proper 
proportion of the budget determined in the 
manner set forth herein and to pay such ap- 
propriation to the Commission. There shall 
not be included in the budget of the Com- 
mission or in the appropriations therefor any 
sums for the payment of salaries or ex- 
penses of the Commissioners of members of 
the Traffic and Highway Board created by 
Article V of this Title I and payments so such 
persons, if any, shall be within the discretion 
of each signatory. The provisions of section 
2-27 of the Code of Virginia shall not apply 
to any official or employee of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia acting or performing serv- 
ices under this Act. 

“3. The expenses allocable to a signatory 
shall be reduced in an amount to be deter- 
mined by the Commission if a signatory, upon 
request of the Commission, makes available 
personnel, services or material to the Com- 
mission which the Commission would other- 
wise have to employ or purchase. If such 
services in kind are rendered, the Commis- 
sion shall return to such signatory an 
amount equivalent to the savings to the 
Commission represented by the contribution 
in kind. 

“4. The Commission shall keep accurate 
books of account, showing in full its receipts 
and disbursements, and said books of ac- 
count shall be open at any reasonable time 
for inspection by such representatives of the 
respective signatories as may be duly consti- 
tuted for that purpose. 


“Article V 


“1. There is hereby created in addition to 
the Commission a Traffic and Highway Board, 
hereinafter referred to as Board. This Board 
shall be composed of the Chairman of the 
Commission created by article II, who shall 
be chairman of this Board, and the heads 
of the traffic and highway departments of 
each of the signatories and of the counties 
and cities encompassed within the Metro- 
politan District, a representative of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, a rep- 
resentative of the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council, and a representative of 
each local and regional planning commission 
within the District. The representatives of 
the various planning commissions shall be 
designated by each such commission. The 
Official in charge of the traffic and highway 
department of each of the signatories may 
appoint a member of his staff to serve in his 
stead with full voting powers. 

“2. The Board shall make recommendations 
to the Commission with respect to traffic en- 
gineering, including the selection and use of 
streets for transit routing, the requirements 
for transit service throughout the Metro- 
politan District, and related matters. The 
Board shall also consider problems referred 
to it by the Commission and shall continu- 
ously study means and methods of shorten- 
ing transit travel time, formulate plans with 
respect thereto, and keep the Compact Com- 
mission fully advised of its plans and con- 
clusions. 

“3. The Board shall serve the Commission 
solely in an advisory capacity. The Commis- 
sion shall not direct or compel the Board or 
its members to take any particular action 
with respect to effectuating changes in traf- 
fic engineering and related matters, but the 
members of the Board in their capacity as 
Officials of local government agencies shall 
use their best efforts to effectuate the recom- 
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mendations and objectives of the Commis- 
sion. 

“4, The members of the Board shall serve 
with or without additional compensation, as 
determined by their respective signatories. 


“Article VI 


“No action by the Commission shall be of 
effect unless a majority of the members con- 
cur therein; provided, that any order en- 
tered by the Commission pursuant to the 
provisions of title II hereof, relating to or 
which affect operations or matters solely 
intrastate or solely within the District of Co- 
lumbia, shall not be effective unless the 
Commissioner from the signatory affected 
concurs therein. Two members of the Com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum. 


“Article VII 


“Nothing herein shall be construed to 
amend, alter, or in any wise affect the power 
of the signatories and the political subdi- 
visions thereof to levy and coliect taxes on 
the property or income of any person or com- 
pany subject to this Act or upon any ma- 
terial, equipment or supplies purchased by 
such person or companies or to levy, assess, 
and collect franchise or other similar taxes, 
or fees for the licensing of vehicles and the 
operation thereof. 


“Article VIII 


“This compact shall be adopted by the sig- 
natories in the manner provided by law 
therefor. This compact shall become effec- 
tive ninety (90) days after its adoption by 
the signatories and consent thereto by the 
Congress of the United States, including the 
enactment by the Congress of such legisla- 
tion, if any, as it may deem necessary to 
grant this Commission jurisdiction over 
transportation in the District of Columbia 
and between the signatories and over the per- 
sons engaged therein, to suspend the ap- 
Plicability of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
the laws of the District of Columbia, and any 
other laws of the United States, to the per- 
sons, companies and activities which are 
subject to this Act, to the extent that such 
laws are inconsistent with, or in duplication 
of, the jurisdiction of the Commission or any 
provision of this Act, or any rule, regulation 
or order lawfully prescribed or issued under 
this Act, and to make effective the enforce- 
ment and review provisions of this Act. 


“Article IX 


“1. This compact may be amended from 
time to time without the prior consent or 
approval of the Congress and any such 
amendment shall be effective unless, within 
one year thereof, the Congress disapproves 
such an amendment. No amendment shall 
be effective unless adopted by each of the 
signatories hereto. 

“2. Any signatory may withdraw from the 
compact upon one year’s written notice to 
that effect to the other signatories. In the 
event of a withdrawal of one of the signa- 
tories from the compact, the compact shall be 
terminated. 

“3. Upon the termination of this compact, 
the jurisdiction over the matters and persons 
covered by this Act shall revert to the signa- 
tories and the Federal Government, as their 
interests may appear, and the applicable laws 
of the signatories and the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be reactivated without further 
legislation. 

“Article X 

“Each of the signatories pledges to each of 
the other signatory parties faithful coopera- 
tion in the solution and control of transit 
and traffic problems within the Metropolitan 
District and, in order to effect such purposes, 
agrees to enact any necessary legislation to 
achieve the objectives of the compact to the 
mutual benefit of the citizens living within 
said Metropolitan District and for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the signatories 
hereto. 
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“Article XI 


“1. If any part or provision of this compact 
or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances be adjudged invalid by any 
court of competent jurisdiction, such judg- 
ment shall be confined in its operation to the 
part, provision, or application directly in- 
volved in the controversy in which such 
judgment shall have been rendered and shall 
not affect or impair the validity of the re- 
mainder of this compact or the application 
thereof to other persons or circumstances 
and the signatories hereby declare that they 
would have entered into this compact or the 
remainder thereof had the invalidity of such 
provision or application thereof been 
apparent. 

“2. In accordance with the ordinary rules 
for construction of interstate compacts, this 
compact shall be liberally construed to elim- 
inate the evils described therein and to 
effectuate the purposes thereof. 


“TITLE It 
“Compact regulatory provisions 
“Article XII 
“Transportation covered 


“1. (a) This Act shall apply to the trans- 
portation for hire by any carrier of persons 
between any points in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and to the persons engaged in render- 
ing or performing such transportation serv- 
ice, except— 

“(1) transportation by water; 

(2) transportation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the signatories, hereto, or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof; 

(3) transportation by motor vehicles em- 
ployed solely in transporting school children 
and teachers to or from public or private 
schools; 

“(4) transportation performed in the 
course of an operation over a regular route, 
the major portion of which is outside the 
Metropolitan District except where a major 
portion of the passenger traffic begins and 
ends within the Metropolitan District; 

“(5) transportation performed by a com- 
mon carrier by railroad subject to part I 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 

“(b) No transportation or person, other- 
wise subject to this Act, shall be exempt by 
reason of the fact that any part (not a 
major part as conditionally exempted by 
paragraph (a)(4) of this section) of the 
route between points in the Metropolitan 
District lies outside of the Metropolitan 
District: Provided, however, That the pro- 
visions of this title If shall not apply to 
transportation as specified in this section 
solely within the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and to the activities of persons engaged 
in such transportation, nor shall any pro- 
vision of this title II be construed to in- 
fringe the exercise of any powers or the dis- 
charge of any duties conferred or imposed 
upon the State Corporation Commission of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia by the Vir- 
ginia constitution. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (a) of this section, this Act shall 
apply to taxicabs and other vehicles having 
a@ seating capacity of eight passengers or less 
in addition to the driver thereof with re- 
spect only to (i) the rates or charges for 
transportation from one signatory to another 
within the confines of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and (ii) requirements for minimum in- 
surance coverage. 


“Definitions 


“2. As used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘carrier’ means any per- 
son who engages in the transportation of 
passengers for hire by motor vehicle, street 
railroad, or other form or means of convey- 
ance. 

“(b) The term ‘motor vehicle’ means any 
automobile, bus, or other vehicle propelled 
or drawn by mechanical or electrical power 
on the public streets or highways of the 
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Metropolitan District and used for the trans- 
portation of passengers. 

“(c) The term ‘street railways’ means any 
streetcar, bus, or other similar vehicle pro- 
pelled or drawn by electrical or mechanical 
power on rails and used for transportation 
of passengers. 

“(d) The term ‘taxicab’ means any motor 
vehicle for hire (other than a vehicle oper- 
ated, with the approval of the Commission, 
between fixed termini on regular schedules) 
designed to carry eight persons or less, not 
including the driver, used for the purpose 
of accepting or soliciting passengers for hire 
in transportation subject to this Act, along 
the public streets and highways, as the pas- 
sengers may direct. 

“(e) The term ‘person’ means any indi- 
vidual, firm, copartnership, corporation, com- 
pany, association or joint stock association; 
and includes any trustee, receiver, assignee, 
or personal representative thereof. 


“General duties of carriers 


“3. It shall be the duty of every carrier 
to furnish transportation subject to this Act 
as authorized by its certificate and to estab- 
lish reasonable through routes with other 
carriers; to provide safe and adequate serv- 
ice, equipment, and facilities in connection 
with such transportation; to establish, ob- 
serve, and enforce just and reasonable indi- 
vidual and joint fares, and just and reason- 
able regulations and practices relating there- 
to; and, in case of joint fares, to establish 
just, reasonable, and equitable divisions 
thereof as between the carriers participating 
therein which shall not unduly prefer or 
prejudice any of such carriers. 


“Certificates of public convenience and 
necessity; routes and services 


“4. (a) No person shall engage in trans- 
portation subject to this Act unless there is 
in force a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity issued by the Commission au- 
thorizing such person to engage in such 
transportation; provided, however, that if 
any person was bona fide engaged in trans- 
portation subject to this Act on the effective 
date of this Act, the Commission shall issue 
such certificate without requiring further 
proof that public convenience and necessity 
will be served by such operation, and with- 
out further proceedings, if application for 
such certificate is made to the Commission 
within 90 days after the effective date of 
this Act. Pending the determination of any 
such application, the continuance of such 
operation shall be lawful. 

“(b) When an application is made under 
this section for a certificate except with re- 
spect to a service being rendered upon the 
effective date of this Act, the Commission 
shall issue a certificate to any qualified ap- 
plicant therefor, authorizing the whole or 
any part of the transportation covered by 
the application, if it finds, after hearing held 
upon reasonable notice, that the applicant 
is fit, willing, and able to perform such trans- 
portation properly and to conform to the 
provisions of this Act and the rules, regula- 
tions, and requirements of the Commission 
thereunder, and that such transportation is 
or will be required by the public convenience 
and necessity; otherwise such application 
shall be denied. The Commission shall act 
upon applications under this subsection as 
speedily as possible. The Commission shall 
have the power to attach to the issuance of 
@ certificate and to the exercise of the rights 
granted thereunder such reasonable terms 
and conditions as the public convenience 
and necessity may require; provided, how- 
ever, That no terms, conditions, or limita- 
tions shall restrict the right of the carrier 
to add to his or its equipment and facilities 
over the routes, between the termini, or 
within the territory specified in the certifi- 
cate, as the development of the business and 
the demands of the public shall require. 
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“(c) Application for a certificate under 

this section shall be made in writing to the 
Commission and shall be so verified, shall 
be in such form, and shall contain such in. 
formation, as the Commission by regula- 
tions shall require. The Commission shal) 
prescribe such reasonable requirements as 
to notices, publication, proof of service, ang 
information as in its judgment may be neces- 
sary. 
“(d)(1) Any certificate issued by the 
Commission shall specify the service to be 
rendered and the routes over which, the 
fixed termini, if any, between which, ang 
the intermediate and off-route points, if any, 
at which, and in case of operations not over 
specified routes or between fixed termini, 
the territory within which, the carrier is 
authorized to operate. 

“(2) A certificate for the transportation 
of passengers may include authority to 
transport in the same vehicle with the pas- 
sengers, newspapers, baggage of passengers, 
express, or mail, or to transport baggage of 
passengers in a separate vehicle. 

“(3) To enable the provision of service 
for which there is an immediate and urgent 
need to a point or points or within a terri- 
tory having no carrier service capable of 
meeting such need, the Commission may, in 
its discretion and without hearings or other 
proceedings, grant temporary authority for 
such service. Such temporary authority un- 
less suspended or revoked for good cause, 
shall be valid for such time as the Commis- 
sion shall specify, but for not more than 
an aggregate of 180 days and create no pre- 
sumption that corresponding permanent au- 
thority will be granted thereafter. 

“(e) The Commission may, if it finds that 
the public convenience and necessity so re- 
quire, require any person subject to this Act 
to exten any existing service or provide any 
additional service over additional routes 
within the Metropolitan District; provided, 
however, that no certificate shall be issued 
to operate over the routes of any holder of 
@ certificate until it shall be proved to the 
satisfaction of the Commission, after hearing, 
upon reasonable notice, that the service ren- 
dered by such certificate holder, over such 
route, is inadequate to the requirements of 
the public necessity and convenience; and 
provided, further, if the Commission shall be 
of opinion that the service rendered by such 
certificate holder over such route is in any 
respect inadequate to the requirements of the 
public necessity and convenience, such cer- 
tificate holder shall be given reasonable time 
and opportunity to remedy such inadequacy 
before any certificate shall be granted to op- 
erate over such route; and further provided 
that no person subject to this Act may be 
required to extend any existing service or 
provide any additional service over additional 
routes within the Metropolitan District un- 
less the carrier is currently earning a reason- 
able return on its operation as a whole in 
performing transportation subject to this 
Act. 

“(f) The Commission may refer to the 
Traffic and Highway Board created under 
Title I hereof any service proposed under an 
application for a certificate. The Board shall 
as speedily as possible give the Commission 
its recommendations with respect to the pro- 
posed service, but such recommendations 
shall be advisory only. 

“(g) Certificates shall be effective from 
date specified therein and shall remain in 
effect until suspended or terminated as here- 
in provided. Any such certificate, may, upon 
application of the holder thereof, in the dis- 
cretion of the Commission, be amended or 
revoked, in whole or in part, or may, upon 
complaint, or on the Commission’s own 
initiative, after notice and hearing, be sus- 
pended, changed, or revoked, in whole or in 
part, for wilful failure to comply with any 
lawful order, rule, or regulation of the Com- 
mission, or with any term, condition, or limi- 
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tation of such certificate; provided, however, 
that no certificate shall be revoked (except 
upon application of the holder) unless the 
holder thereof wilfully fails to comply, within 
a reasonable time, not less than 30 days, to 
pe fixed by the Commission, with a lawful 
order of the Commission commanding obedi- 
ence to the rules or regulations or orders of 
the Commission, or to the terms, conditions, 
or limitations of such certificate found by 
the Commission to have been violated by 
such holder. No certificate shall be issued to 
an applicant proposing to operate over the 
routes of any holder of a certificate unless 
and until it shall be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commission, after hearing upon 
reasonable notice, that the service rendered 
by such certificate holder, over such route, is 
inadequate to the requirements of the public 
convenience and necessity; and provided, 
further, if the Commission shall be of the 
opinion that the service rendered by such 
certificate holder over such route is in any 
respect inadequate to the requirements of 
the public convenience and necessity, such 
certificate holder shall be given reasonable 
time and opportunity to remedy such inade- 
quacy before any certificate shall be granted 
to an applicant proposing to operate over 
such route. 

“(h) No certificate under this section may 
be transferred unless such transfer is ap- 
proved by the Commission as being consistent 
with the public interest. 

“(i) No carrier shall abandon any route 
specified in a certificate issued to such car- 
rier under this section, unless such carrier is 
authorized to do so by an order issued by 
the Commission. The Commission shall 
issue such order, if upon application by such 
carrier, and after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, it finds that the abandonment of 
such route is consistent with the public in- 
terest. The Commission, by regulations or 
otherwise, may authorize such temporary 
suspensions of routes as may be consistent 
with the public interest. The fact that a 
carrier is operating a route or furnishing a 
service at a loss shall not, of itself, determine 
the question of whether abandonment of the 
route or service over the route is consistent 
with the public interest as long as the carrier 
earns a reasonable return. 


“Schedule of fares, regulations, and practices 


“5. (a) Each carrier shall file with the 
Commission, and print, and keep open to 
public inspection, tariffs showing (1) all 
fares it charges for transportation subject 
to this Act, including any joint fares estab- 
lished for through routes over which it per- 
forms transportation subject to this Act in 
conjunction with another carrier, and (2) 
to the extent required by regulations of the 
Commission, the regulations and practices 
of such carrier affecting such fares. Such 
tariffs shall be filed, posted, and published 
in such form and manner, and shall contain 
such information, as the Commission by 
regulation shall prescribe. The Commission 
may reject any tariff so filed which is not 
consistent with this section and such regu- 
lations. Any tariff so rejected shall be void. 

“(b) Each carrier which, immediately prior 
to the effective date of this section, was en- 
gaged in transportation specified in section 
1(a) of this Title II, shall file a tariff in com- 
pliance with paragraph (a) of this Section 5 
within ninety (90) days after such date. 
The fares shown in such tariff shall be the 
fares which such carrier was authorized to 
charge, immediately prior to such date, under 
the law under which it was then regulated, 
and the regulations and practices affecting 
such fares which shall be shown in such 
tariff shall be such of the regulations and 
Practices, then in effect under such law, as 
the Commission shall by regulations require. 
Such tariff shall become effective upon 
filing. Pending the filing of such tariff, the 
fares which such carrier was authorized to 
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charge immediately prior to the effective 
date of this Act under the law under which it 
was then regulated, and the regulations and 
practices relating to such fares, shall be the 
lawful fares and practices and regulations. 

“(c) Every carrier shall keep currently on 
file with the Commission, if the Commission 
so requires, the established divisions of all 
joint fares for transportation subject to this 
Act in which such carrier participates. 

“(d) No carrier shall charge, for any trans- 
portation subject to this Act, any fare other 
than the applicable fare specified in a tariff 
filed by it under this section and in effect 
at the time. During the period before a 
tariff filed by it under this section has be- 
come effective, no carrier referred to in sub- 
section (b) shall charge, for any transpor- 
tation subject to this Act, any fare other 
than the fare which it was authorized to 
charge for such transportation immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section, 
under the law under which it was then 
regulated. 

“(e) Any carrier which desires to change 
any fare specified in a tariff filed by it under 
this section, or any regulation or practice 
specified in any such tariff affecting such a 
fare, shall file a tariff in compliance with 
this section, showing the change proposed to 
be made and shall give notice to the public 
of the proposed change by posting and filing 
such tariff in such manner as the Commis- 
sion may by rule, regulation, or order pro- 
vide. Each tariff filed under this subsection 
shall state a date on which the new tariff 
shall take effect, and such date shall be at 
least thirty (30) days after the date on which 
the tariff is filed, unless the Commission by 
order authorizes its taking effect on an 
earlier date. 


“Power to prescribe fares, regulations, 
and practices 


“6. (a)(1) The Commission, upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, may sus- 
pend any fare, regulation, or practice shown 
in a tariff filed with it under Section 5 (ex- 
cept a tariff to which Section 5(b) applies), 
at any time before such fare, regulation, or 
practice would otherwise take effect. Such 
suspension shall be accomplished by filing 
with the tariff, and delivered to the carrier 
or carriers affected thereby, a notification in 
writing of such suspension. In determining 
whether any proposed change shall be super- 
seded, the Commission shall give considera- 
tion to, among other things, the financial 
condition of the carrier, its revenue require- 
ments, and whether the carrier is being op- 
erated economically and efficiently. The pe- 
riod of suspension shall terminate ninety 
(90) days after the date on which the fare, 
regulation, or practice involved would other- 
wise go into effect, unless the Commission 
extends such period as provided in para- 
graph (2). 

“(2) If, after hearing held upon reason- 
able notice, the Commission finds that any 
fare, regulation or practice relating thereto, 
so suspended is unjust, unreasonable, or un- 
duly preferential or unduly discriminatory 
either between riders or sections of the Met- 
ropolitan District, it shall issue an order 
prescribing the lawful fare, regulation, or 
practice to be in effect. The fare, regulation, 
or practice so prescribed shall take effect on 
the date specified in such order. If such 
an order has not been issued within the 
ninety (90) day suspension period provided 
for in paragraph (1), the Commission may 
from time to time extend such period, but in 
any event the suspension period shall termi- 
nate, no later than one hundred and twenty 
(120) days after the date the fare, regula- 
tion or practice involved was suspended. If 
no such order is issued within the suspen- 
sion period (including any extension there- 
of), the fare, regulation or practice involved 
shall take effect at the termination of such 
period. 
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“(3) In the exercise of its power to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable fares and regula- 
tions and practices relating thereto, the 
Commission shall give due consideration, 
among other factors, to the inherent ad- 
vantages of transportation by such carriers; 
to the effect of rates upon the movement of 
traffic by the carrier or carriers for which 
the rates are prescribed; to the need, in the 
public interest, of adequate and efficient 
transportation service by such carriers at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of 
such service; and to the need of revenue 
sufficient to enable such carriers, under 
honest, economical, and efficient manage- 
ment, to provide such service. 

“(4) It is hereby declared as a matter of 
legislative policy that in order to assure the 
Metropolitan District of an adequate trans- 
portation system operating as private enter- 
prises the carriers therein, in accordance 
with standards and rules prescribed by the 
Commission, should be afforded the opportu- 
nity of earning such return as to make the 
carriers attractive investments to private in- 
vestors. As an incident thereto, the oppor- 
tunity to earn a return of at least 614 per 
centum net after all taxes properly charge- 
able to transportation operations, including 
but not limited to income taxes, on gross 
operating revenues, shall not be considered 
unreasonable. 

“(b) Whenever, upon complaint, or upon 
its own initiative, and after hearing held 
upon reasonable notice, the Commission 
finds that any individual or joint fare in 
effect for transportation subject to this Act, 
or any regulation or practice affecting such 
fare, is unjust, unreasonable or unduly 
preferential or unduly discriminatory, the 
Commission shall issue an order prescribing 
the lawful fare, regulation, or practice there- 
after to be in effect. 


“Through routes, joint fares 


“7, (a) In order to encourage and provide 
adequate transit service on a Metropolitan 
District-wide basis, any carrier may establish 
through routes and joint fares with any 
other carrier subject to this Act or the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the State Corporation Commission of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, or the Public 
Service Commission of the State of Mary- 
land. 

“(b) Whenever required by the public con- 
venience and necessity, the Commission, 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
and after hearing held upon reasonable no- 
tice, may establish through routes and joint 
fares for transportation subject to this Act, 
and the regulations or practices affecting 
such fares, and the terms and conditions un- 
der which such through routes shall be 
operated. 

“(c) Whenever, upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative, and after hearing upon 
reasonable notice, the Commission is of the 
opinion that the divisions of any joint fare 
for transportation subject to this Act are or 
will be unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, or 
unduly preferential or prejudicial as between 
the participating carriers, the Commission 
shall prescribe the just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions thereof to be received by 
the participating carriers. The Commission 
may require the adjustment of divisions be- 
tween such carriers from the date of filing 
the complaint or entry of the order of inves- 
tigation, or such other date subsequent 
thereto as the Commission finds to be just, 
reasonable, and equitable. 


“Taxicab fares 


“8. The Commission shall have the duty 
and the power to prescribe reasonable rates 
for transportation by taxicab only between 
a point in the jurisdiction of one signatory 
party and a point in the jurisdiction of an- 
other signatory party provided both points 
are within the Metropolitan District. The 
fare or charge for such transportation may be 
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calculated on a mileage basis, a zone basis, 
or on any other basis approved by the Com- 
mission: Provided, however, That the Com- 
mission shall not require the installation of a 
taximeter in any taxicab when such a device 
is not permitted or required by the jurisdic- 
tion licensing and otherwise regulating the 
operation and service of such taxicab. 


“Security for the protection of the public 


“9. (a) No certificate of public convenience 
and necessity shall be issued under Section 4, 
and no certificate issued under such section 
shall remain in force, unless the person ap- 
plying for or holding such certificate com- 
plies with such reasonable regulations as the 
Commission shall prescribe governing the 
filing and approval of surety bonds, policies 
of insurance, qualifications as a self-insurer 
or other securities or agreements, in such 
reasonable amount as the Commission may 
require, conditioned to pay, within the 
amount of such surety bonds, policies of in- 
surance, qualifications as a self-insurer or 
other securities or agreements, any final 
judgment recovered against such motor car- 
rier for bodily injuries to or the death of 
any person, or for loss or damage to property 
of others, resulting from the operation, 
maintenance, or use of motor vehicles, street 
cars, or other equipment or facilities utilized 
in furnishing transportation subject to this 
Act. 

“(b) No taxicab shall be permitted to 
transport passengers between a point in the 
jurisdiction of a signatory to a point in the 
jurisdiction of another signatory within the 
Metropolitan District unless the taxicab and 
the person or persons licensed by any signa- 
tory to own and/or operate such taxicab shall 
comply with such reasonable regulations 
as the Commission shall prescribe governing 
the filing and approval of surety bonds, poli- 
cies of insurance, qualifications as a self- 
insurer, or other securities or agreements, in 
such reasonable amounts as the Commission 
may require, conditioned to pay within the 
amount of such surety bonds, policies of in- 
surance, qualifications as a self-insurer or 
other securities or agreements, any final 
judgment recovered against such taxicab for 
bodily injuries to or the death of any person, 
or for loss or damage to property of 
others, resulting from the operation, mainte- 
nance, or use of taxicabs utilized in furnish- 
ing transportation subject to this Act. 
“Accounts, records, and reports; depreciation 

“10. (a) The Commission may require an- 
nual or other periodic reports, and special 
reports, from any carrier; prescribe the man- 
ner and form in which such reports shall be 
made; and require from any such carrier 
specific answers to all questions upon which 
the Commission deems information to be 
necessary. Such reports shall be under oath 
whenever the Commission so requires. 

“(b) Each carrier subject to the Commis- 
sion shall keep such accounts, records, and 
memoranda with respect to activities in 
which it is engaged (whether or not such 
activities constitute transportation subject 
to this Act), including accounts, records, and 
memoranda of the movement of traffic, as 
well as of the receipts and expenditures of 
money, as the Commission by regulation 
prescribes. The Commission shall by regu- 
lation prescribe the form of such accounts, 
records, and memoranda, and the length of 
time that such accounts, records, and mem- 
oranda shall be preserved. 

“(c) The Commission shall prescribe regu- 
lations requiring carriers to maintain ap- 
propriate accounting reserves against de- 
preciation. The Commission may prescribe 
the classes of property for which depreciation 
charges may properly be included under op- 
erating expenses and the rate of deprecia- 
tion which shall be charged with respect to 
each of such classes of property, and may 
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classify the carriers as it may deem proper 
for this purpose. The Commission may, 
when it deems necessary, modify the classes 
and rates so prescribed. Carriers shall not 
charge to operating expenses any deprecia- 
tion charges on classes of property other 
than those prescribed by the Commission, or 
charge with respect to any class of property 
a rate of depreciation other than that pre- 
scribed therefor by the Commission, and no 
carrier shall include under operating ex- 
penses any depreciation charge other than 
as prescribed by the Commission. 

“(d) At all times the Commission and each 
of its members shall have access to all lands, 
buildings, and equipment of all carriers, and 
to all accounts, records, and memoranda kept 
by such carriers. When authorized by the 
Commission to do so, any employee of the 
Commission may inspect any such land, 
buildings, equipment, accounts, records, and 
memoranda. This section shall apply, to the 
extent found by the Commission to be reason- 
ably necessary for the administration of this 
Act, to any person controlling, controlled by 
or under common control with, any carrier. 

“(e) Any carrier which operates both in- 
side and outside of the metropolitan area 
and which has its principal office outside of 
the metropolitan area, may keep all of its 
accounts, records, and memoranda at such 
principal office but shall produce such ac- 
counts, records, and memoranda before the 
Commission whenever the Commission shall 
so direct. 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall relieve 
any carrier from the obligations imposed 
upon it with respect to the matters covered 
in this section by any State or Federal regu- 
latory commission in connection with trans- 
portation service rendered outside the met- 
ropolitan district. 


“Issuance of securities 


“11. (a) As used in this section the term 
‘securities’ means stocks; stock certificates; 
or bonds, mortgages, other evidences of in- 
debtedness payable in more than one year 
from the date of issuance, except obligations 
covered by conditional sales contracts, or any 
guaranty of or assumption of liability on any 
of the foregoing. 

“(b) Subject to subsection (g) of this sec- 
tion, no carrier subject to this Act shall issue 
any securities, or directly or indirectly re- 
ceive any money, property, or services in pay- 
ment of securities issued or to be issued by 
it, until the Commission, by order, shall have 
approved the issuance of such securities. 

“(c) Upon application made to it by any 
such carrier for approval of the issuance of 
securities, the Commission, after affording 
reasonable opportunity for hearing to inter- 
ested parties, shall by order approve or dis- 
approve the issuance of such securities. The 
Commission shall give its approval if it finds 
that the proposed issuance of securities is 
not contrary to the public interest. 

“(d) Any such order of the Commission 
approving the issuance of securities shall 
specify the purposes for which the proceeds 
from the sale or other disposition thereof are 
to be used and the terms and conditions un- 
der which such securities shall be issued and 
disposed of. It shall be unlawful for the ap- 
plicant to apply such proceeds, or to issue 
or dispose of such securities, in any manner 
other than as specified by the Commission in 
its order. 

“(e) Any securities issued in violation of 
this section shall be void. 

“(f) Nothing in this Act shall impair any 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Public Service Commission of 
Maryland, or the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia to regulate the issuance 
of securities by any carrier which does not 
operate exclusively in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, or relieve any carrier from the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Securities Act of 1933, 
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as amended (Act of May 27, 1933, C. 38 Tite 
I, 48 Stat. 74, as amended), or from the 
obligations imposed by any Blue Sky or 
similar laws of the signatories. 

“(g) The Commission may by regulation 
order or otherwise, to the extent deemed by 
it to be consistent with the public interest 
exempt from the operation of this section 
any carrier which does not operate excly-. 
sively in such area and which, before issuing 
securities, must obtain the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland, or the 
State Corporation Commission of Virginia, 


“Consolidations, mergers, and acquisition of 
control 


“12. (a) It shall be unlawful, without ap- 
proval of the Commission in accordance with 
this section— 

“(1) for two or more carriers, any one of 
which operates in the Metropolitan District, 
to consolidate or merge their properties or 
franchises, or any part thereof, into one per- 
son for the ownership, management, or op- 
eration of properties theretofore under sepa- 
rate ownership, management, or operation; 
or 

(2) for any carrier which operates in the 
Metropolitan District or any person con- 
trolling, controlled by, or under common 
control with, such a carrier (i) to purchase, 
lease, or contract to operate the properties, 
or any substantial part thereof, of any carrier 
which operates in such Metropolitan District, 
or (ii) to acquire control, through ownership 
of its stock or otherwise, of any carrier which 
operates in such Metropolitan District. 

“(b) Any person seeking approval of any 
transaction to which subsection (a) applies 
shall make application to the Commission in 
accordance with such regulations as the 
Commission shall prescribe. If, after hearing 
held upon reasonable notice, the Commission 
finds that, subject to such terms, conditions, 
and modifications as it shall find to be neces- 
sary, the proposed transaction is consistent 
with the public interest, it shall enter an 
appropriate order approving and authorizing 
such transaction as so conditioned. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful to continue to 
maintain or exercise any ownership, manage- 
ment, operation or control accomplished or 
effectuated in violation of subsection (a) of 
this section. 

“(d) Pending the determination of an 
application filed with the Commission for 
approval of a consolidation or merger of the 
properties of two or more motor carriers, or 
of a purchase, lease, or contract to operate 
the properties of one or more motor carriers, 
the Commission may, in its discretion, and 
without hearings or other proceedings, grant 
temporary approval, for a period not exceed- 
ing 180 days of the operation of the motor 
carrier properties sought to be acquired by 
the person proposing in such pending appli- 
cation to acquire such properties, if it shall 
appear that failure to grant such temporary 
approval may result in destruction of or in- 
jury to such motor carrier properties sought 
to be acquired, or to interfere substantially 
with their future usefulness in the perform- 
ance of adequate and continuous service to 
the public. 


“Complaints and investigations by the 
Commission 


“13. (a) Any person may file with the Com- 
mission a complaint in writing with respect 
to anything done or omitted to be done by 
any person in contravention of any provision 
of this Act, or of any requirement established 
pursuant thereto. If the person complained 
against shall not satisfy the complaint and 
there shall appear to be any reasonable 
grounds for an investigation, the Commission 
shall investigate the matters complained of. 
Whenever the Commission is of the opinion 
that any complaint does not state facts 
which warrant action on its part, it may 
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dismiss the complaint without hearing. At 
least ten (10) days before the date it sets a 
time and place for a hearing on a complaint, 
the on shall notify the person com- 
plained of that the complaint has been 


e. 
OE) The Commission may investigate any 
facts, conditions, practices, or matters which 
it may find necessary or proper in order to 
determine whether any person has violated 
or is about to violate any provision of this 
Act or any rule, regulation, or order there- 
under, or to ald in the enforcement of the 

visions of this Act or in prescribing rules 
or regulations thereunder, or in obtaining 
information to serve as a basis for recom- 
mending further legislation. The Commis- 
sion shall have the same power to proceed 
with any investigation instituted on its own 
motion as though it had been appealed to 
by complaint. 

“(c) If, after affording to interested per- 
sons reasonable opportunity for hearing, the 
Commission finds in any investigation in- 
stituted upon complaint or upon its own 
initiative, that any person has failed to com- 
ply with any provision of this Act or any 
requirement established pursuant thereto, 
the Commission shall issue an appropriate 
order to compel such person to comply there- 
with. 

“(d) For the purpose of any investigation 
or any other proceeding under this Act, any 
member of the Commission, or any other 
officer designated by it, is empowered to ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, subpena 
witnesses, compel their attendance, take 
evidence, and require the production of any 
books, papers, correspondence, memoranda, 
contracts, agreements, or other records which 
the Commission finds relevant or material 
to the inquiry. 


“Hearings; rules of procedure 


“14, Hearings under this Act may be held 
before the Commission, any member or 
members thereof, or any representative of the 
Commission designated by it, and appro- 
priate records thereof shall be kept. All 
hearings, investigations, and proceedings un- 
der this Act shall be governed by rules of 
practice and procedure to be adopted by the 
Commission, and in the conduct thereof 
the technical rules of evidence need not be 
applied. No informality in any hearing, in- 
vestigation, or proceeding or in the manner 
of taking testimony shall invalidate any 
order, decision, rule, or regulation issued 
under the authority of this Act. 


“Administration powers of Commission; 
rules, regulations, and orders 


“15. The Commission shall have power to 
perform any and all acts, and to prescribe, 
issue, make, amend, and rescind such orders, 
Tules, and regulations as it may find neces- 
Sary or appropriate to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. Such rules and regula- 
tions may prescribe the form or forms of all 
Statements, declarations, applications, and 
reports to be filed with the Commission, the 
information which they shall contain, and 
the time within which they shall be filed. 
Unless a different date is specified therein, 
Tules and regulations of the Commission 
shall be effective thirty (30) days after pub- 
lication in the manner which the Commis- 
sion shall prescribe. Orders of the Commis- 
sion shall be effective on the date and in 
the manner which the Commission shall 
Prescribe. For the purposes of its rules 
and regulations, the Commission may class- 
ify persons and matters within its juris- 
diction and prescribe different requirements 
for different classes of persons or matters. 
All rules and regulations of the Commission 
shall be filed with its secretary and shall be 
kept open in convenient form for public in- 
Spection and examination during reasonable 
business hours. 
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“Reconsideration of orders 


“16. Any person affected by any final order 
or decision of the Commission may, within 
thirty days after the publication thereof, file 
with the Commission an application in writ- 
ing requesting a reconsideration of the mat- 
ters involved, and stating specifically the 
errors claimed as grounds for such recon- 
sideration. No person shall in any court 
urge or rely on any ground not so set forth 
in such application. The Commission, 
within thirty (30) days after the filing of 
such application, shall either grant or deny 
it. If such application is granted, the Com- 
mission, after giving notice thereof to all 
interested persons, shall, either with or 
without hearing, rescind, modify, or affirm its 
order or decision. The filing of such an ap- 
plication shall act as a stay upon the execu- 
tion of the order or decision of the Com- 
mission until the final action of the Com- 
mission upon the application, except that 
upon written consent of the applicant such 
order or decision shall not be stayed unless 
otherwise ordered by the Commission. No 
appeal shall lie from any order of the Com- 
mission until an application for reconsider- 
ation has been made and determined. 


“Judicial review 


“17. (a) Any party to a proceeding under 
this Act aggrieved by an order issued by the 
Commission in such proceeding may obtain 
a review of such order in the court of ap- 
Ppeals of the United States for the fourth 
circuit, or in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, by filing 
in such court, within sixty (60) days after 
the order of the Commission upon the ap- 
plication for rehearing, a written petition 
praying that the order of the Commission be 
modified or set aside. A copy of such peti- 
tion shall forthwith be served upon any 
member of the Commission and thereupon 
the Commission shall certify and file with 
the court a transcript of the record upon 
which the order complained of was entered. 
Upon the filing of such transcript such court 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, 
modify, or set aside such order. The finding 
of the Commission as to the facts, if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, shall be con- 
clusive. If any party shall apply to the 
court for leave to adduce additional evi- 
dence, and shall show to the satisfaction of 
the court that such additional evidence is 
material and that there were reasonable 
grounds for failure to adduce such evidence 
in the proceedings before the Commission, 
the court may order such additional evidence 
to be taken before the Commission and to be 
adduced upon the hearing in such manner 
and upon such terms and conditions as to 
the court may seem proper. The Commis- 
sion may modify its findings as to the facts 
by reason of the additional evidence so taken, 
and it shall file with the court such modified 
or new findings, which if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive, and 
its recommendations, if any, for the modi- 
fication or setting aside of the original order. 
The court may affirm or set aside any such 
order of the Commission, and state the 
reasons therefor, and such judgment shall 
be final, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in sections 239 and 
240 of the Judicial Code, as amended (U.S.C. 
Title 28, sections 346 and 347). 

“(b) The commencement of proceedings 
under subsection (a) of this section shall 
not, unless specifically ordered by the court, 
operate as a stay of the Commissioner’s or- 
der. 

“(c) The Commission shall not, nor shall 
any of its members, officers, agents, or em- 
ployees, be taxed with any costs, nor shall 
they or any of them be required to give any 
supersedeas bond or security for cost or 
damages on any appeal whatsoever taken 
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under this compact. Said Commission, or 
any of its members, officers, agents, or em- 
ployees, shall not be liable to suit or action 
or for any judgment or decree for any dam- 
ages, loss, or injury claimed by any person 
resulting from action taken under this com- 
pact, nor required in any case arising under 
this compact to make any deposit for costs 
or pay for any service to the clerks of any 
court or to the marshal of the United States. 


“Enforcement of act; penalty for violations 


“18. (a) Whenever it shall appear to the 
Commission that any person is engaged or 
about to engage in any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of the provisions of this Act, or of any 
rule, regulation, or order thereunder, it may, 
in its discretion, bring an action in the 


United States District Court for any district - 


in which such person resides or carries on 
business or in which the violation occurred, 
to enjoin such acts or practices and to en- 
force compliance with this Act or any rule, 
regulation or order thereunder, and upon 
&@ proper showing a permanent or temporary 
injunction or decree or restraining order 
shall be granted without bond. 

**(b) Upon application of the Commission, 
the United States District Court for any 
district in which such person resides or car- 
ries on business, or in which the violation 
occurred, shall have jurisdiction to issue 
appropriate order or orders commanding any 
person to comply with the provisions of this 
Act or any rule, regulation, or order of the 
Commission thereunder. 

“(c) The Commission may employ such 
attorneys as it finds necessary for proper 
legal aid and service of the Commission or 
its members in the conduct of their work, or 
for proper representation of the public 
interest in investigations made by it, or 
cases or proceedings pending before it, 
whether at the Commission’s own instance 
or upon complaint, or to appear for or 
represent the Commission in any case in 
court; and the expenses of such employment 
shall be paid out of any funds of the Com- 
mission. 

“(d) Any person knowingly and willfully 
violating any provision of this statute, or 
any rule, regulation, requirement, or order 
thereto, or any term or condition of any 
certificate shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $100 for the first of- 
fense and not more than $500 for any subse- 
quent offense. Each day of such violation 
shall constitute a separate offense. 


“Expenses of investigations and other 
proceedings 

“19. (a) All reasonable expenses of any 
investigation, or other proceeding of any 
nature, conducted by the Commission, of or 
concerning any carrier, and all expenses of 
any litigation, including appeals, arising 
from any such investigation or other pro- 
ceeding, shall be borne by such carrier. 
Such expenses, with interest at not to 
exceed 6 per centum (6%) per annum 
may be charged to operating expenses and 
amortized over such period as the Commis- 
sion shall deem proper and be allowed for 
in the rates to be charged by such carrier. 
When any such investigation or other pro- 
ceeding has been initiated it shall be the 
duty of the carrier to pay to the Commis- 
sion, from time to time, such reasonable sum 
or sums as, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, are necessary to cover the expenses 
which by this section are required to be 
borne by such carrier. The money so paid 
by the c-~rier shall be deposited in the name 
and to the credit of the Commission, in any 
bank or other depository located in the 
Metropolitan District designated by the 
Commission, and may be disbursed by the 
Commission for the purpose of defraying ex- 
penses of the investigation, proceeding, or 
litigation in question. Any unexpended 
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balance of the sum or sums so paid by such 
carrier remaining after the payment of such 
expenses shall be returned to such carrier. 

“(b) The amount expended by the Com- 
mission in any calendar year in all investi- 
gations or other proceedings of or concern- 
ing any one carrier shall not exceed— 

“(1) one-half of one per centum of the 
gross operating revenues of such carrier, de- 
rived from transportation subject to this 
Act, for its last preceding fiscal year; or 

“(2) in the case of a carrier which was not 
engaged in such transportation during the 
whole of its last preceding fiscal year, one- 
half of 1 per centum of the average gross 
operating revenues, derived from transporta- 
tion subject to this Act, of all other carriers 
(exclusive of carriers to which this sub- 
paragraph (2) applies) for their last pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

“(c) For the purpose of subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section— 

“The provisions of this section shall apply 
to any person engaged in transportation sub- 
ject to the Act and any person who makes 
application under Section 4 for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity. 


“Applicability of other laws 


“20. (a) Upon the date this Act becomes 
effective, the applicability of all laws of 
the signatories, relating to or affecting trans- 
portation subject to this Act and to persons 
engaged therein, and all rules, regulations 
and orders promulgated or issued thereun- 
der, shall except to the extent in this Act 
specified, be suspended, except that— 

“(1) The laws of the signatories relating 
to inspection of equipment and facilities, 
wages and hours of employees, insurance or 
similar security requirements, school fares, 
and free transportation for policemen and 
firemen shall remain in force and effect. 

“(2) Upon the date this Act becomes ef- 
fective, Certificates of Public Convenience 
and Necessity or Permits issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to any car- 
rier subject to the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission shall be suspended only during the 
existence of this compact, provided such 
suspension shall not affect the authority of 
such certificate or permit-holder to trans- 
Port special and chartered parties as now 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the rules and regulations promulgated 
thereunder by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this Act. 

“(b) In the event any provision or pro- 
visions of this Act exceed the limits im- 
posed upon the legislature of any signatory 
by the Constitution of such signatory, the 
obligations, duties, powers or jurisdiction 
sought to be conferred by such provision or 
provisions upon the Commission shall be 
ineffective and such obligations, duties, pow- 
ers or jurisdiction shall remain in the sig- 
natory and shall be exercised by the agency 
thereof to which such obligations, duties, 
powers or jurisdiction are delegated by law 
in effect at the time this compact becomes 
effective. Such agency, however, in order to 
achieve the objective of this compact to ef- 
fectuate the regulation of mass transit on a 
unified and coordinated basis throughout the 
Metropolitan District, shall refer to the 
Commission for its recommendations all 
matters arising under this Title so reserved 
to such signatory and all matters exempted 
from this Title pursuant to the proviso 
clause of Section 1(b) of this Title. The 
recommendations of the Commission with 
respect to such matters shall be advisory 
only. 


“Existing rules, regulations, orders, and 
decisions 


“21. All rules, regulations, orders, deci- 
sions, or other action prescribed, issued, 
made, or taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia, the Public 
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Service Commission of Maryland, or the State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia, and 
which are in force at the time this section 
takes effect, with respect to transportation 
or persons subject to this Act, shall remain 
in effect, and be enforceable under this Act 
and in the manner specified by this Act, 
according to their terms, as though they 
had been prescribed, issued, made, or taken 
by the Commission pursuant to this Act, 
unless and until otherwise provided by such 
Commission in the exercise of its powers 
under this Act. 


“Transfer of records 


“22. The Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia, the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission, the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Virginia, and the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland shall 
transfer or make available to the Commis- 
sion such of their records as pertain to mat- 
ters which by this Act are placed under the 
jurisdiction of the latter Commission. 


“Pending actions or proceedings 


“23. (a) No suit, action, or other judicial 
proceeding commenced prior to the date this 
Act takes effect by or against the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Public Service Commission of 
Maryland, or the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia, or any officer of any 
such commission in his official capacity or 
in relation to his discharge of official duties, 
shall be affected by the enactment of this 
compact and same shall be prosecuted and 
determined in accordance with the law ap- 
plicable at the time such proceeding was 
commenced. 

“(b) To the extent that the Commission 
determines such action to be necessary or 
appropriate in the exercise of the powers 
and duties vested in or imposed upon it by 
this Act, such Commission shall continue 
and carry to a conclusion any proceeding, 
hearing, or investigation which, at the time 
this compact takes effect, is pending before 
the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Public Service Commission 
of Maryland, or the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia. In the event the Com- 
mission assumes jurisdiction in any such 
case, it shall be governed by the provisions 
of this compact and not by the provisions 
of law applicable at the time the proceed- 
ings were instituted. 


“Annual report of the Commission 


“24. The Commission shall make an an- 
nual report to the Governor of Virginia and 
the Governor of Maryland, and to the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia as soon as practicable after the lst day 
of January of each year, which shall con- 
tain, in addition to a report of the work 
performed under this Act, such other infor- 
mation and recommendations concerning 
passenger transportation within the Metro- 
politan District, as the Commission deems 
advisable.” 

Sec. 2. The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized and directed to 
enter into and execute on behalf of the 
United States for the District of Columbia a 
compact substantially as set forth above 
with the States of Virginia and Maryland 
and are further authorized and directed to 
carry out and effectuate the terms and pro- 
visions of said compact, and there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such funds as 
are necessary to carry out the obligations of 
the District of Columbia in accordance with 
the terms of the said compact. 

Sec. 3. That, upon the effective date of 
the compact and so long thereafter as the 
compact remains effective, the applicability 
of the laws of the United States, and the 
rules, regulations, and orders promulgated 
thereunder, relating to or affecting transpor- 
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tation under the compact and to the persons 
engaged therein, including those provisions 
of section 6(e) of the District of Columbia 
Traffic Act, 1925, as amended by the Act 
approved February 27, 1931 (46 Stat. 149¢- 
Sec. 40-603(e), D.C. Code, 1951 edition)’ 
relating to the powers of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia 
and the Joint Board created under such sec. 
tion, is suspended, except as otherwise 
specified in the compact, to the extent that 
such laws, rules, regulations, and orders are 
inconsistent with or in duplication of the 
provisions of the compact: Provided, That 
upon the termination of the compact, the 
suspension of such laws, rules, regulations, 
and orders, if not theretofore repealed, shal] 
terminate and such laws, rules, regulations, 
and orders shall thereupon again become 
applicable and legally effective without fur- 
ther legislative or administrative action: 
Provided further, That nothing in this Act 
or in the compact shall affect the normal 
and ordinary police powers of the signatories 
and of the political subdivisions thereof ang 
of the Director of the National Park Service 
with respect to the regulation of vehicles, 
control of traffic and use of streets, high- 
ways, and other vehicular facilities: Pro. 
vided further, That nothing in this Act or 
in the compact consented to and approved 
hereby shall impair or affect the rights, 
duties, and obligations created by the Act of 
July 24, 1956 (ch. 669, 70 Stat. 598), grant- 
ing a franchise to D.C. Transit System, Inc.: 
Provided further, That nothing in this Act or 
in the compact consented to and approved 
hereby shall impair or affect sections 5(2) 
(c) and (13) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act (54 Stat. 906, 909, 63 Stat. 486, Title 49 
U.S.C. sections 52(c) and (13)), and the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Com- 
mission shall comply with the same: And 
provided further, That nothing herein shall 
be deemed to render inapplicable any laws of 
the United States providing benefits for the 
employees of any carrier subject to this com- 
pact or relating to the wages, hours, and 
working conditions of employees or any car- 
rier, or to collective bargaining between the 
carriers and said employees, or to the rights 
to self-organization, including, but not lim- 
ited to, the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, as amended, and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, as amended. 

Sec. 4. The consent and approval of Con- 
gress set forth in the first section of this 
Act is given on the express condition that 
sections 4(d)(3) and 12(d) of article XII of 
such compact shall not be used to break a 
lawful strike by the employees of any carrier 
authorized to provide service pursuant to 
such compact. 

Sec. 5. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred (1) 
upon the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit and the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit, respectively, to review orders of 
the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission as provided by section 17, arti- 
cle XII, title II, of the Washington metro- 
politan area transit regulation compact, and 
(2) upon the United States district courts to 
enforce the provisions of said title II as 
provided in section 18, article XII, title I, 
of said compact. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. WILLIS (during the reading of 
the joint resolution). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the joint resolution be dis- 
pensed with and that it be printed in the 
Recorp and that the joint resolution be 
open to amendment at any point. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 


yery long resolution. Everyone knows 
what it is. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I 
move that further reading of the joint 
resolution be dispensed with and that it 
be printed in the Recorp and that it be 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, all of 
the committee amendments are techni- 
cal and perfecting in nature, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
that the gentleman will include the 
amendment which I have at the Clerk’s 


desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the committee 
amendments must be disposed of first. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I mere- 
ly want to serve notice that I expect to 
offer an amendment at page 29 of the 
joint resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Wi1tI1s]. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 14, strike the word “taxicab” 
and insert in lieu thereof “taxicabs”. 

Page 25, line 1, strike the word “super- 
seded” and insert in lieu thereof “sus- 
pended”. 

Page 42, line 3, strike the word “Commis- 
sioner’s” and insert in lieu thereof “Com- 
mission’s’’. 

Page 50, line 10, strike the word “compact” 
and the period and insert “compact: Pro- 
vided, that the said Commissioners shall not 
adopt any amendment to the said compact 
for the District of Columbia under the pro- 
visions of section 1 of Article IX of the 
compact unless the said amendment has had 
the consent or approval of the Congress.” 

Page 51, line 16, after the colon strike all 
the language through the word “same” on 
line 22, and insert in lieu thereof “Provided 
further, That the term ‘public interest’ as 
used in Section 12(b) of Article XII, Title 
11 of the compact shall be deemed to in- 
clude, among other things, the interest of 
the carrier employees affected:”. 

Page 52, line 5, after the word “amended.” 
add the following: ‘Notwithstanding any 
provision of this section to the contrary, 
the jurisdiction of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia and of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
all carriers and persons subject to the pro- 
visions of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Regulation Compact are hereby 
transferred, as and to the extent provided 
therein, to the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Commission.’ 

Page 52, line 12, insert before “Sec. 5.” 
the following new section 5. 

“Sec. 5. The consent of Congress is 
granted upon the condition that, within 
three years from the date of this enactment, 
section 1(a)(4) of Article XII of the com- 
Pact be amended as set forth below, and, 
in the event the compact is not so amended 
Within such specified time, the suspension 
of the applicability of the laws of the United 
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States, and the rules, regulations or orders 
promulgated thereunder shall terminate 
with respect to the transportation specified 
below and any carrier whose only trans- 
portation over a regular route within the 
Metropolitan District is such transportation 
shall not be deemed a carrier subject to the 
compact. 

“*(4) transportation performed in the 
course of an operation over a regular route 
between a point in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and a point outside the Metropolitan 
District, including transportation between 
points on such regular route within the 
Metropolitan District, if authorized by cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity 
or permit issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as to interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and any carrier whose only 
transportation within the Metropolitan 
District is within this exemption shall not 
be deemed to be a carrier subject to the 
compact.’ ” 

Page 52, change “Src. 5” to “Sc. 6.” 

Page 52, change “Src. 6” to “Sec. 7(a)” 
and add the following new subsections: 

“(b) The Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission shall submit to Con- 
gress copies of all periodic reports made by 
that Commission to the Governors, the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and/or the Legislatures of the compacting 
States. 

“(c) The Congress or any Committee 
thereof shall have the right to require the 
disclosure and furnishing of such informa- 
tion by the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission as is deemed appropri- 
ate by the Congress or any of its Commit- 
tees. Further, Congress or any of its Com- 
mittees shall have access to all books, rec- 
ords and papers of the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Commission as well as 
the right of inspection of any facility used, 
owned, leased or under the control of said 
Commission.” 

Page 2, line 18, after “Maryland” insert 
“(ch. 618, Acts of General Assembly 1959)”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. At this time the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANNON: Page 
28, at close of section 8, insert “Provided, 
however, That the Commission shall have no 
authority to increase fares in the District of 
Columbia.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment, 
but I will reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Louisiana reserves the point of 
order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will pass 
upon the point of order at the proper 
time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a bill which affects not only the District 
of Columbia and the two neighboring 
States but it also affects every State in 
the Union; it affects the constituents of 
every Member of the House. Daily there 
come to Washington thousands of peo- 
ple from every part of the country who 
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usually comment on our excellent taxi- 
cab service and the reasonable fares 
charged—fares that are satisfactory both 
to the patron and to the drivers. 

The taxicab fares of the District have 
been increased in the last year or two 
and are evidently approved by the driv- 
ers as it has been found necessary to 
limit the number of cabs in the city and 
there is a long waiting list of applicants. 

If fares were not ample there would 
not be so many applicants on the waiting 
list. 

But notwithstanding the very efficient 
operation of the present system—to all 
concerned—and the general approval of 
the present system, it is now proposed to 
change it and turn it over to a commis- 
sion which “shall have the duty and the 
power to prescribe reasonable rates for 
transportation by taxicab only.” 

Why is this bill limited to taxicabs 
only? And note the latitude of the 
power conferred on the commission: 

The fare or charge for such transportation 
may be calculated on a mileage basis, a zone 
basis, or any other basis approved by the 
commission. 


The commission is given what 
amounts to carte blanch. 

We have had experience with regula- 
tory agencies—both State and Federal. 
For some time the papers have been full 
of criticism of regulatory commissions 
and their relations with the agencies 
they are supposed to regulate. 

But the most alarming feature of this 
proposed change—a change which affects 
every resident of the city and every 
visitor to the city—is that the bill not 
only makes it possible for them to raise 
taxicab fares without consulting Con- 
gress at all, something that has never 
been true before in the history of the 
District, but by this bill we are also for- 
ever abdicating the authority we have 
exercised all these years and turning it 
over to a commission which will beyond 
the shadow of a doubt increase taxicab 
fares at the first opportunity. 

That is the purpose of this legislation. 

The bill destroys the system which has 
been in effect ever since there have been 
taxicabs and which has given such ex- 
cellent service through the years. 

We should preserve the right of Con- 
gress to review the subject and to pro- 
tect the public from exorbitant charges. 

We will be fair; the House is always 
fair. This Congress is always fair to 
the District of Columbia and to every 
service agency in the District and will 
always be fair to the taxicab service and 
its patrons. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Will my friend per- 
mit me to finish; then I shall be glad to 
yield. I have only 5 minutes, the only 
time out of all the debate allotted to 
anyone opposed to the bill. 

We certainly should keep within our 
hands the authority we have exercised 
so long and so effectively—to review 
this situation at will. That is my only 
contention. 

We should not here, so late in the 
evening, with so few people on the floor 
take irrevocable action on a matter of 
such importance to the residents in the 
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District and to all visitors to the Na- 
tional Capital. Few of the Members of 
the House knew the subject was under 
discussion. I never heard of it myself 
until it was brought up just now. That 
might be all right for temporary legisla- 
tion but not for such a drastic and 
fundamental change in the authority of 
the Congress in District affairs. 

In all the debate here nobody has even 
referred to an increase in fares. And 
yet that is the heart of the matter. 
This is a bill to control taxi fares in the 
District of Columbia. And that means 
increase fares in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Let us pass this bill just as it is. Let 
us leave in the bill all they claim is 
needed—all the advantages they have 
cataloged. But let us keep this one 
little reservation—this one little limita- 
tion—this one time-honored prerogative 
of the U.S. Congress to protect the pub- 
lic from exorbitant charges for trans- 
portatfon. 

Tha CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs] with- 
draw his point of order? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

Mr. Chairman, first with reference to 
the point of order which I think would 
have been proper, but I might as well 
face the amendment on its merits, this 
is a compact bill, this is a bill word for 
word in the language of the acts of the 
Legislatures of Virginia and Maryland. 

What the gentleman is seeking to do 
is to amend the compact, which we 
should not do. That would defeat the 
bill. You would have to send it back 
to the Legislatures of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. So that disposes of that matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked the gentleman 
from Missouri to read one plain sen- 
tence in this compact which negates his 
amendment. What the gentleman 
wants to do is already in this bill. I 
asked the gentleman to read it a while 
ago. He read it, but still he wanted 
to offer his amendment, which is all 
right with me. 

Here is what the compact says: 

The Commission shall have the duty and 
the power to prescribe reasonable rates for 
transportation by taxicab only between a 
point in the jurisdiction of one signatory 
party and a point in the jurisdiction of 
another signatory party provided both points 
are within the metropolitan district. 


In other words, the Public Utilities 
Commission of Washington will still 
have jurisdiction to regulate taxicabs in 
the District of Columbia. The authori- 
ties of the nearby counties of Maryland, 
and Virginia, will still have authority to 
regulate taxicab fares in those areas. 
The city council or city authorities of 
Alexandria, Va., will still have authority 
to fix taxicab fares in that area. 

This is an interstate compact. It will 
have authority to limit fares of persons, 
let us say, who desire to catch a plane, 
and leave the House Office Building in 
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the District of Columbia and go to the 
National Airport. That is what the bill 
covers. It is an interstate compact. It 
has nothing to do with the regulation of 
the taxicab fares solely within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

As to abdication forever of the powers 
of Congress, I will say to my very dear 
friend, if he will kindly look at page 54 
of the bill he will see the following sen- 
tence: 

The right to alter, amend, or repeal this 
Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


So, if anything horrible should come— 
it cannot come—with respect to District 
taxicab fares, and if anything untoward 
and distasteful to the Congress should 
arise, we do not have to abdicate for 50 
years, we can amend it next year. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the pending 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. Under this bill, and 
using the gentleman’s own language, if 
you should call a taxicab to take you 
from the Capitol to the airport, under 
the authority conveyed by this bill the 
Commission could lower the taxicab rate 
between the Capitol and the airport, 
could it not? 


Mr. WILLIS. Yes. They can do it 


now. 
Mr. CANNON. They could raise 
them now? 


Mr. WILLIS. That is right. 

Mr. CANNON. That is the very 
thing the amendment seeks to guard 
against. The imposition of unreason- 
able fares. In this bill the Congress is 
asked to divest itself of the authority 
we have exercised for more than 150 
years. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am no authority on 
ratemaking or rate fixing, but the evi- 
dence presented is that actually the re- 
verse could very well happen and that we 
will probably get relief on taxicab fares 
between here and Virginia and here and 
Maryland. I am no expert, but the an- 
swer is technically, yes. That is why 
the commission is created. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. There is no regula- 
tory body today that fixes the fares from 
one State to another or from one State 
to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is right. 

Mr. WALTER. So that in the hypo- 
thetical case that we have before us, if 
we go from the House Office Building to 
the airport, the fare is whatever it is 
customary for the carrier to charge. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 
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Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment for two reasons. First 
of all because it is utterly 
and, secondly, because it is improperly 
drafted to accomplish the purpose which 
its author has said he intended it to ac- 
complish. The language as he has pre- 
sented it is as follows: Provided, how- 
ever, that the commission shall have no 
authority to increase rates in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is all we ask in this bill 
Establish the Commission, give them 
all the authority they ask, provide them 
every advantage which this bill may or 
may not offer, but in so doing give the 
Congress and the public this one little 
reservation. Reserve to the Congress 
the right to increase fares in the 
District of Columbia. We have had ex- 
perience with these regulatory commis- 
sions for some time now. 

Mr. POFF. The point is that the 
languge is ambiguous. It says “in the 
District of Columbia.” That language 
might be interpreted to mean a trip 
which originated or terminated in the 
District of Columbia, and therefore it 
would not accomplish the purpose which 
the gentleman seeks to accomplish. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Congress now has author- 
ity to regulate the fares in the District 
of Columbia. All we are asking here is 
that the right which has long been exer- 
cised and exercised to the satisfaction of 
everybody concerned shall not perma- 
nently be taken away from the Congress. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, as I am 
sure the gentleman will understand, the 
fares in the District of Columbia are 
regulated by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia. This 
bill would not in any way abdicate any 
authority which the Congress now has 
with respect thereto. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I remember 
very distinctly an occasion on which this 
same Commission that you are talking 
about now brought in a resolution under 
which they sought to increase the fares 
in the District of Columbia, and on the 
floor of this House, within the recollec- 
tion of many Members who are still here, 
we refused to do it. We exercised our 
prerogative over the authority of the 
Commission and prevented them from 
increasing fares at that time. 

Mr. POFF. But the gentleman is not 
responsive to the point I am making; 
namely, that the Congress, in the pas- 
sage of this legislation, is simply giving 
approval to the compact entered into 
between two States and in which the 
District of Columbia will join. It is not 
in any way an abdication of the author- 
ity Congress has today. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone who under- 
stands the English language can read 
the language on page 28 and page 29 of 
the bill and he cannot fail to understand 
that the commission will have the au- 
thority to regulate taxicab fares only 
with respect to those trips which orig- 
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inate in the District and move to another 
State or move from a State to the 
District. 

One more point before I conclude, Mr. 
Chairman. The reason it is imperative 
that the commission regulate the inter- 
state traffic in the interstate taxicab 
pusiness, of course, is that there is no 
such authority today and the situation 
isin utter chaos. There is no regulation 
whatever with respect to the fare on a 
trip which originates in the District of 
Columbia and goes to Virginia or Mary- 
land, or one which originates in Mary- 
land or Virginia and goes to the District 
of Columbia. Under this compact the 
commission would be allowed to regulate 
the fare and I should think that would 
be something the gentleman from Mis- 
souri would strongly approve. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the gentleman one 
question which involves a problem in 
which I believe the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CANNON] is greatly in- 
terested in. There is nothing in this 
bill that would permit the compact com- 
mission to give permission to taxicabs 
of the District of Columbia to use meters, 
is that correct? 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. The gentleman agrees with me 
that the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia will not be de- 
prived of any modicum of the authority 
it now has and the Congress does not 
abdicate any authority that it has. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is right. I 
heartily support the bill as it does not 
take any authority from the Congress or 
District Utilities Commission. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. It is true also—and I 
think it bears restatement—as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia pointed out, that 
at the present time there is no regulatory 
agency that controls in any way the fix- 
ing of fares between one State and the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. POFF. That is correct, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] has 
expired. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
are you going to let the gentleman from 
Missouri talk after a while? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. One question. It is 
correct, is it not, that in the present sit- 
uation there is nothing to prevent com- 
Peting carriers from agreeing upon the 
Prices of fares between, say, the airport 
and the Capitol? 
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Mr. POFF. Of course, if they did, 
they would likely be in violation of the 
antitrust laws; would they not? 

Mr. LINDSAY. What the gentleman 
from Louisiana said is absolutely correct, 
that the effect of this legislation, if any- 
thing, would be to reduce the interstate 
fares that now exist? 

Mr. POFF. Exactly. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take 
5 minutes unless the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CANNON] would like some 
time. I would like to ask whether this 
compact between the States will encour- 
age the States of Virginia and Maryland 
and to help build some of these bridges 
across the Potomac that the taxpayers 
of the whole country are building? 

Mr. WILLIS. It would not. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam sorry to hear that. 
I had hoped that I could vote for the 
bill. Iam glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] at this time. 

Mr. CANNON. This bill is merely a 
new form of an old campaign—a cam- 
paign to impose exorbitant taxi fares. 
Some years ago a District of Columbia 
agency, without consulting Congress, is- 
sued an order raising taxicab fares. 
Promptly the next day a resolution was 
offered on the floor and unanimously 
agreed to rescinding the order. 

But if this bill becomes a law Con- 
gress would be helpless. We would have 
delegated all authority and a commis- 
sion in response to a request from high- 
powered lawyers and high-paid actu- 
aries would decide against the public 
and in favor of the stockholders. That 
is not an idle statement, we have seen 
it happen. 

Let us pass this bill just as it is—with 
this one simple amendment. Let us give 
them everything that is in the bill, let 
us include everything they suggest, 
everything they have written in here, 
but let us keep our hands on the right 
to review increases in rates. That is 
what this amendment will do. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I 
want to get into this little friendly con- 
troversy here unless I get some infor- 
mation on some questions I should like 
to ask as to the effect of this compact. 

As I understand from what the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has said, he has 
adequately answered the question raised 
by the gentleman from Missouri. I also 
understand that if the amendment is 
adopted it will effectively kill the pro- 
posed compact. But now I should like 
to ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana, What authority does this 
take away from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with reference to in- 
terstate rates such as motor rates, bus 
rates, railroad rates, and so forth? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the gentleman 
is talking about rates from within the 
area involved? 

Mr. HARRIS. The metropolitan area. 

Mr. WILLIS. I believe it would not 
disturb the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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Mr. HARRIS. As I understand, this 
is not limited to taxicabs, is it? 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam sorry, I misjudged 
the question of the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Under the Interstate 
Commerce Act the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has certain authority over 
interstate operations, as the gentleman 
well knows. That has to do with motor 
transportation, some rail transportation 
as the case may be from Virginia into 
the District of Columbia, bus transpor- 
tation, and so forth. Does this take that 
authority within this area from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. WILLIS. As to the jurisdiction 
over passengers, which is the only thing 
this bill reaches, the Commission would 
have authority to establish rates, and 
therefore, to the extent that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission might do 
it, and the gentleman knows more about 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with reference to 
taxicabs and transportation of persons 
than I do, but in this zone involved in 
the metropolitan area, to that extent it 
would be my opinion that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would be suspended. It is my 
understanding that the ICC does not 
now regulate this matter, having classi- 
fied it a metropolitan zone, thereby leav- 
ing it subject to local regulation. The 
only local transportation, I believe, 
which the ICC now regulates in or near 
Washington are certain fares between 
the District of Columbia and the Penta- 
gon. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not too concerned 
about the passenger business, I think 
maybe there should be some coordina- 
tion of it. But what about freight? 

Mr. WILLIS. This bill does not in- 
volve the transportation of freight. 

Mr. HARRIS. It does not involve 
transportation otherwise at all other 
than passengers; is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. It involves the trans- 
portation of passengers, that is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. What about helicopter 
transportation that they say some day 
is going to be provided? 

Mr. WILLIS. It does not affect trans- 
portation by air. It is intended to reg- 
ulate mass transportation only. 

Mr. HARRIS. Only transportation by 
land? 

Mr. WILLIS. That iscorrect. Trans- 
portation by land. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the gentle- 
man one other question? Under the 
present procedure, the Federal Aviation 
Agency enters into a contract for the 
franchise for taxicab and limousine serv- 
ice. Of course, they have had that for 
years. This is a franchise for limousine 
and taxicab service at the National Air- 
port. It will, I assume, pursue the same 
procedure in connection with Dulles In- 
ternational Airport. That particular 
contract or franchise does bring to the 
Agency, and that is the Government, 
substantial revenue. You would be sur- , 
prised to know how much it brings to the 
Government. 

Mr. WILLIS. So that I may be able 
to follow the gentleman, he is discuss- 
ing now transportation between what 
points? 
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Mr. HARRIS. I am talking about the 
contract for the franchise to go to the 
airport just as a company would have 
a franchise to go to the Union Station. 
Certain people have the contract and 
they are authorized to serve that area. 
Would this in any way give the commis- 
sion supervisory authority or would it 
supersede the contract that the Federal 
Aviation Agency could enter into with 
the limousine or taxicab service for that 
purpose? ; : 

Mr. WILLIS. The commission, if I 
understand the question, would ulti- 
mately have to approve the contract. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. I think this is im- 
portant and I would like to clear it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. If we do not know 
what we are doing, we could very well 
take substantial revenue from the air- 
port and that would affect the operation 
of the airport. I happen to know that 
under a contract which the adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
now enters into with whatever the name 
of the company is, that operate limou- 
sine service and taxicab service at the 
airport, to carry passengers wherever 
they want to go, substantial revenue is 
obtained from that source. What I want 
to know, really, Will this affect that au- 
thority? 

Mr. WILLIS. The arrangement or 
the contract—and I still am not sure I 
understand the question—would have to 
be approved by this regulatory agency or 
by this Commission. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman understands me. I do not mean 
the rates that they charge from the air- 
port to the District of Columbia or to 
some other place. I mean the amount 
of contracts that they enter into for the 
privilege of serving that airport. 

Mr. WILLIS. Counsel for our com- 
mittee tells me that that is a private 
contract by which the carrier would pay 
the FAA for the privilege of using air- 
port facilities. Definitely the revenues 
would still be enjoyed by the FAA, as 
they presently are. However, the regu- 
lation of the rates for carriage of pas- 
sengers if the carrier is a taxicab com- 
pany, limousine service, or bus com- 
pany, and so forth, would come under the 
jurisdiction of the new Commission. 
Otherwise, it is not disturbed. 

Mr. HARRIS. In order that the leg- 
islative history may be made on it: Is 
it the intention of the committee that 
this compact commission would take 
into consideration the contract they 
might have with whatever limousine or 
taxicab company has it in fixing the 
rates? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, it would neces- 
sarily have to consider that as well as 
other pertinent factors. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 
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The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHeErR, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that the Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 402, granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a com- 
pact related to the regulation of mass 
transit in the Washington, District of 
Columbia metropolitan area, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 543, he reported the resolu- 
tion back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the amendment to the preamble will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered read 
a third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 690) to 
provide for the increased use of agri- 
cultural products for industrial pur- 
poses, with a House amendment thereto, 
insist on the House amendment and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. COOLEY, POAGE, ABER- 
NETHY, HOEVEN, and Drxon. 





AMENDING TITLE 5 OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1949 


Mr. TRIMBLE, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 546, Rept. No. 
1745), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12176) to amend title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
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culture, the bill shall be read for amend. 


ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the pil) 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, ang 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





ROLLCALLS ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that in the event 
of rollcalls on Monday or Tuesday of 
next week on a bill, motion to recom- 
mit, or amendment, that the rollcalls be 
postponed until Wednesday. I make 
this request because of several prima- 
ries on Tuesday. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not, 
as I understand there is no legislation 
for tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if the gentleman is 
asking that rollcall votes on Monday or 
Tuesday be postponed on account of the 
primary in Iowa, he does not need to as 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are pri- 
maries in several other States: Califor- 
nia, New York, and Mississippi; there 
are several primaries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION OF 
FRANCIS E. WALTER 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my pleasure and privilege to serve as 4 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
12th Session of the Council of Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration held at Naples, Italy, from 
May 5 until May 14 of this year on the 
invitation of the Italian Government, 
along with our colleagues, Francis E. 
Water, of Pennsylvania, and DONALD 
JACKSON, of California. 

Italy’s purpose in extending the in- 
vitation was to highlight ICEM’s achieve- 
ments through participation by the 
Council in the departure from Naples of 
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the 1 millionth migrant under ICEM 
auspices, a refugee boy 10 years of age, 
and to call attention again to the con- 
¢inuing need for emigration from Europe 
facilitated by the cooperation of the 29 
member governments. 

For the past 3 years ICEM has been 

through a period of adjusting its 
operations to the changed conditions in 
the countries of emigration in Europe 
and the immigration countries overseas. 
Generally speaking the economic posi- 
tion of the emigration countries in 
Europe has improved while that of the 
immigration countries in Latin America 
has worsened comparatively. 

Emigration from the overpopulated 
countries of Europe, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Greece, and Spain must continue 
and refugees must still be resettled from 
Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy. 
However, whereas ICEM has concen- 
trated in the past on the European as- 
pects of the problem more attention 
must now be given to the problems of 
the immigration countries, particularly 
in Latin America. The actual transport 
of migrants and refugees from Europe 
has become less of a problem and 
JCEM’s attention is now focused more on 
the catalytic actions which ICEM can 
take to stimulate migration by increas- 
ing the potentials of reception in the 
immigration countries. 

At the opening session of ICEM’s 
Council, our colleague and friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER], was unanimously 
elected, by the some 28 countries pres- 
ent, to serve as the Council’s Chairman. 
I believe that my colleagues in the House 
would like to get acquainted with what 
the international community composed 
of the world’s best experts and specialists 
in the matters of migration of workers 
and refugees had to say about the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. Needless to 
say that “Tap” WALTER served with a 
“terrific bang” of the gavel just as he 
does here in the House when he is serv- 
ing as chairman of a committee. I was 
proud of my dear friend “Tap.” I was 
proud of his great district and State that 
sent him to Congress. I was proud of 
America and the fact that God saw fit 
to allow me to be an American. 

What follows is the verbatim tran- 
script of the proceedings held at Naples, 
Italy, on May 5, 1960: 

Ambassador Borca (Italy) (translation 
from Italian). Mr. Chairman, as chief of 
the Italian delegation, I have the honour 
to propose the election of the Honorable 
FRaNcis E. WaLTER as Chairman of the 12th 
Session of our Council. Mr. WALTER is so 
well known to all those who are aware of 
the recent problems of migration move- 
ments and particularly to those interested 
in the activities of ICEM, that I hardly need 
to describe his personality. 

However, since it is customary for the 
Proposer to dilate upon the characteristics 
and background of the person proposed, I 
should like to mention some of the outstand- 
ing events in Mr. WauTEr’s career. A grad- 
uate in law at the Georgetown University of 
Washington, D.C., he began his career in 
law and banking and took part in the public 
affairs of his native town, Easton, Pa., be- 
coming solicitor of Northampton County. 
He took part in the First and Second World 
Wars, reaching the rank of commander 
in the U.S. Navy and was liaison officer with 
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the Royal Air Force. He was elected to Con- 
gress for the first time in 1932, and was since 
reelected 14 times. He has now served in 
the Congress of the United States consecu- 
tively for 28 years. 

Mr. WALTER became a member of the first 
special committee on foreign aid which, 
during the postwar period, prepared the 
Marshall plan under the chairmanship of 
the present Secretary of State, Mr. Herter. 

In his capacity as the ranking Democrat, 
@ member of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House and as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Nationality, Mr. 
WALTER has prepared and piloted through 
the Congress all the immigration and refugee 
acts which have been passed since the end 
of the Second World War until now. 

On various occasions, Mr. WALTER has oc- 
cupied the Speaker’s Chair in the House of 
Representatives and, in this year alone, has 
presided over some of the most important 
debates of recent years, such as the dis- 
cussions of the labour law and the bill re- 
lating to civil rights. Mr. WALTER initiated 
the convening of the Conference held in 
Brussels in 1951, which resulted in the set- 
ting up of ICEM. Since then, he has taken 
part in all the principal sessions of ICEM. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the Council 
will give its unanimous support to my pro- 
posal. Not only will your approval signify 
that you recognize the competence and au- 
thority of the Honorable Francis E. WALTER 
in the matters before us, but it will also 
constitute a well-deserved tribute to his 
great country, the United States of America, 
which has given ICEM so much cause for 
gratitude. 

Mr. ArNoTT (Australia) (original in Eng- 
lish). I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving 
me the privilege of supporting the nomina- 
tion put forward so ably by the distinguished 
representative of Italy. I sincerely hope that 
Congressman WALTER will be able to accept 
this nomination to preside over the delibera- 
tions of this very important meeting of 
ICEM’s Council. 

Congressman WALTER is the acknowledged 
premier authority on the matters we shall be 
discussing here during the next few days. 
His long devotion to the affairs of this or- 
ganization with its complex and diverse 
problems, of which some from time to time 
almost defy the imagination, is so well 
known to us that the history of his associa- 
tion with them does not call for repetition. 
He may best perhaps be described as the 
father of ICEM and we all know so well that 
without his stanch support for its aims and 
his belief in its destiny, ICEM might easily 
be today a far less effective instrument than 
in fact it is. 

Together with that other mainstay of the 
organization, its old friend George L. War- 
ren, Congressman WALTER has brought ICEM 
through crises which at times seemed to 
weaken its strength if not indeed to threaten 
its very existence. Over the years, the em- 
phasis on the various aspects of ICEM’s ob- 
jectives has changed and what was envisaged 
by many in the early days, perhaps as a rela- 
tively short-term operation of relieving 
population pressures in Europe, seems now 
to be a continuing operation which will have 
to be carried on for an unforeseeable time. 
Congressman WALTER’s flexibility of mind has 
enabled him to see beyond the narrower 
short-term concept which I have just men- 
tioned and he has dedicated himself imag- 
inatively to the changing patterns of the 
work which ICEM has done and is still doing 
to bring into balance the economies of 
Western Europe and to bring new demo- 
graphic, economic, and defense strength to 
the Western democracies of the free world. 

The Australian Government attaches par- 
ticular importance to all this because we be- 
lieve that we have a particular and signifi- 
cant role to play in achieving the objectives 
of ICEM. Not only those which are written 
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into its constitution, but equally, and per- 
haps more importantly, those which are im- 
plicit in the activities which ICEM has 
undertaken. 

Although constitutionally, ICEM’s func- 
tion is economic and humanitarian at base, 
its operations have a particular political sig- 
nificance not only for Australia, but for the 
whole of the free world and in particular the 
Western World. By redistributing the popu- 
lation of overcrowded Western Europe to the 
outposts of Western culture and civilization, 
ICEM is assisting to build up the free world’s 
capacity to resist the malignant forces which 
seem constantly to threaten the democratic 
way of life which is the most valuable part 
of our Western heritage. Australia’s own 
geographical position places on her a special 
responsibility as a bastion for the free world 
in South and Southeast Asia. The essential 
strength of ICEM is its multilateral character 
whereby 29 nations join together to 
achieve a number of interlocking objec- 
tives. Individual members of this Council, 
of course, place different emphases on dif- 
ferent aspects of these objectives. This is 
only to be expected, but the fact remains 
that they are all of them important and they 
are all inter-related. It must be a source of 
satisfaction to the founders of this organiza- 
tion that in the overall analysis of our activ- 
ities, we find so coherent a pattern. It is, 
we believe, only Congressman WALTER’s in- 
spired and inspiring leadership in the work 
with which ICEM is concerned that has made 
this possible. 

For this reason, Mr, Chairman, I feel proud 
and privileged to have this opportunity to 
support his nomination for the onerous duty 
of guiding our deliberations at this session 
of the Council. He has, in abundant meas- 
ure, all the qualities required for this high 
position and he will surely carry out this 
important task with the same ability which 
has marked, over the years, his long and dis- 
tinguished career of public service. 

Mr. Kuipers (Belgium) (translation from 
French). Mr. Chairman, my delegation as- 
sociates itself with the delegations of Italy 
and Australia in proposing Mr. WALTER as 
Chairman of this session, held in Naples. 

I will not expatiate on the exceptional 
qualities of our American colleague, for that 
has been done eloquently and with objec- 
tivity by previous speakers. Although a new 
arrival to the Council, I have heard a great 
deal about Mr. WALTER, and I know that not 
only has he played, and is still playing, an 
important role in migration matters in his 
country, but also that he was the instigator 
of the setting up and development of ICEM. 
There is, moreover, a symbolic significance in 
the fact that Mr. WaLTEeR should be Chair- 
man of this session in Naples. Was it not 
in this city that almost 9 years ago an 
extremely important conference was held to 
study the problem of European emigration? 
In this respect Naples represents an im- 
portant stage along the road toward the 
organization of international migration, like 
the capital of my own country, Brussels, 
where a few months later our committee was 
setup. It is therefore fortunate that in this 
city of Naples, which reminds us of all the 
efforts made on behalf of European workers, 
who are sometimes obliged to emigrate to 
far-distant countries, seeking better condi- 
tions in which to develop their personality 
and to raise their status as human beings— 
it is fortunate, I repeat, that a man like 
Mr. WALTER should have once again the op- 
portunity of giving us the benefit of his 
exceptional experience. 

In concluding, I should like to pay tribute 
to the Italian Government, and to thank it, 
together with the Direction and Secretariat 
of ICEM, for all they have done to insure 
the complete success of this session. 

Mr. Janz (Federal Republic of Germany) 
(translation from French). Mr. Chairman, 
this is the first time that I have had the 
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honor of representing my country at a meet- 
ing of the Council of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration. I have 
therefore not the pleasure of knowing per- 
sonally all the ladies and gentlemen pres- 
ent. On instructions from my Government 
and on behalf of the delegation of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, I congratulate 
the committee on the proposal to elect Mr. 
Water as Chairman of the Council, which 
has our full support. The Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany knows Mr. 
Walter well and is aware of his ability and 
well-balanced outlook. We confidently hope 
that given good health and help from above, 
he will be able to accomplish his task. Our 
sincere good wishes accompany him on his 
truly democratic and humanitarian task. 

Mr. ARISTEGUIETA (Venezuela) (translation 
from Spanish). Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
my country—and may I say also on behalf 
of the whole Latin American group—I wish 
to support the nomination of Mr. WALTER 
as Chairman of the Council because, in addi- 
tion to all the qualities already mentioned by 
previous speakers, he happens to be an out- 
standing member of the Democratic Party, 
one of whose most distinguished Presidents 
initiated the “good neighbor policy be- 
tween the countries of North and South 
America, a policy which will certainly be 
brought to a successful conclusion. I there- 
fore wish to express the support of my dele- 
gation for the proposed nomination. 

Mr. VuiacHos (Greece) (translation from 
French). Mr. Chairman: My delegation 
would like to give its cordial support to the 
eloquent proposal of Ambassador Borga that 
Mr. WALTER be elected Chairman of this ses- 
sion, a proposal already endorsed by other 
delegations. I should like my remarks to be 
considered as a token, however modest, of 
the gratitude of my delegation to Mr. WALTER 
and of my country to his country. 

Ambassador PEHL (South Africa) (original 
in English). Mr. Chairman and delegates, I 
had not intended speaking but I find myself, 
having listened to all the things that were 
said about the proposal to nominate my near 
neighbor at this table to the Chair, in the 
position that I must also say how very 
pleased my country is to add its voice of 
approval to this, what I may say so, a very 
wise suggestion. So many good things have 
been said that I can say nothing more ex- 
cepting that as one of the few delegates here 
who is permanently or semipermanently 
resident in Italy, I can think of no greater 
compliment to pay my hosts the Italian 
Government than to wholeheartedly support 
their proposal for this nomination. 

Mr. Irurrmca (Spain) (translation from 
Spanish). Mr. Chairman, as so much has 
been said already, I will confine myself to 
supporting the nomination of Mr. WALTER, 
whom I have known and admired for many 
years. 

Mr. Laor (Israel) (original in English). 
Mr. Chairman, it would be difficult for me 
to add to all those words which have already 
been said here and I have wholeheartedly to 
endorse them and to congratulate the Italian 
Delegate on his idea on this proposal, to 
propose Congressman WALTER as our Presi- 
dent. I can only congratulate ourselves to 
have this warmhearted friend of ours and of 
all the emigrants and refugees in the world 
as President of this meeting. 

Mr. HaveMAN (Netherlands) (original in 
English). Mr. Chairman, I would not like to 
miss this opportunity of joining the others 
in expressing how happy we are to see our 
good friend Mr. Francis E. WALTER in the 
chair during this session; they have said 
already so many things about him and his 
career that I wouldn’t dare to add more de- 
tails to it, but during the course of this 
session I am quite sure that we will feel 
happier and happier having him in our chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Yarocostopoulos 
(Greece) (translation from French). Are 
there any other speakers? In the absence of 
other speakers, I declare Mr. WALTER elected 
unanimously Chairman of this session. I 
congratulate Mr. WALTER on his election. He 
is a distinguished Member of the Congress of 
the United States of America, and, since the 
establishment of ICEM has devoted great 
efforts to insuring the success of our organ- 
ization. I will ask him to be good enough 
to take the chair. 

Mr. WALTER (United States). Delegates to 
the Twelfth Session of the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee for European Migration, I as- 
sure you that I am deeply appreciative of 
this great honor and it is with a feeling of 
humility that I undertake the task that lies 
ahead. 

When it was suggested to me some time 
ago that perhaps I would be selected as the 
Chairman of this meeting, I said that it 
seemed to me that an American ought not 
to take this position. I said this because 
it seems to me that an erroneous impression 
has been created throughout the world that 
the United States, in its desire to contribute 
to the tranquility and everlasting peace of 
the world, is endeavoring to dominate the 
activities of certain international organiza- 
tions. I didn’t want to do anything that 
would be construed as a contribution to that 
feeling which unfortunately exists on some 
sides. However, if I can make any contri- 
bution, of course, your humble servant is 
only too happy to do so. 

I am inclined to think that perhaps in 
selecting me the remarks that I made in 
the Congress of the United States some 
months ago may have influenced you. I 
said there that it seemed to me that this 
great organization should readjust itself to 
present conditions. After all, when the or- 
ganization was set up its very name indi- 
cates what the founding members had in 
mind—a Provisional Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee. This, of course, was changed when 
it was realized and appreciated that migrant 
movements could contribute much more 
than merely relieve a situation that existed 
at that moment. The problem of under 
and overpopulation will continue for a long 
time to come. We ought to adjust our pres- 
ent activities to present conditions. I was 
reminded by George Warren, who played such 
a great part in the formation of this organ- 
ization and who has labored so long and so 
efficiently to make its work really produc- 
tive, that when we organized there were 16 
nations and today there are 29. Having the 
various countries best interest in mind, I 
hope that we can direct our attention to a 
readjustment perhaps of our financial think- 
ing. Times may change where it has been 
a relatively simple matter for those of us 
who have been interested in the activities 
of this organization to convince our col- 
leagues in the Congress of the United States 
of the worthiness of this project. So far, 
I am very proud to say that in the number 
of times that I have presented requests for 
funds not once was there an objection raised 
nor was the amount I sought cut by one 
single penny. And in that work I want to 
pay tribute to two of my colleagues who 
came here to this session, Mr. CHELF, the 
member of my political party from the State 
of Kentucky, and Mr. Jackson, the Republi- 
can member on the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. May I present my colleagues. 


ICEM’s Council session has followed 
Mr. WALTER’s advice and has devoted 
most of its deliberations to the problems 
of adjusting ICEM’s operations to chang- 
ing conditions and of developing more 
effective methods of financing migration 
and the services that stimulate migration 
preoccupied the attention of the Council 
at Naples. 
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More specifically there was discussion 
of expanding ICEM’s technical services 
to Latin American Governments to as. 
sist them to establish more adequate im- 
migration administrations for the recep. 
tion and placement of immigrants. Ay 
of the Latin American member govern. 
ments made urgent pleas for more ef- 
fective ICEM assistance in locating 
sorely needed skilled and semiskilleg 
workers for the expanding industries in 
Latin America. There were demands also 
for assistance in placing experienced im- 
migrant workers in agriculture and in 
developing projects for land settlement 
in order that development in agricul- 
ture keep pace with industrial develop- 
ment and make its contribution to bal- 
anced economic development as a whole. 
The Council particularly approved the 
establishment with ICEM assistance of 
a farm training and reception center for 
immigrant agricultural workers in the 
Argentine. Argentina, Italy, Spain, and 
the United States will join in the initia] 
financing through ICEM of this experi- 
mental pilot project which all agreed had 
been soundly conceived and planned. 

As one measure of increasing opera- 
tional income the Council adopted a res- 
olution directing the administration to 
seek opportunities to increase the pro- 
portion of migrants moved by ICEM who 
contribute to the costs of their own 
movements through prepayments before 
departure or repayments on passage 
loans after arrival in the immigration 
country. ICEM has had encouraging ex- 
perience in developing migrant partici- 
pation and further developments in this 
direction will tend to lessen the depend- 
ence on the U.S. contribution in financ- 
ing ICEM’s operations. 

There was lively debate at the session 
at Naples on improving the methods of 
financing ICEM’s operations generally. 
It has been the constant purpose of US. 
delegations to Council sessions to secure 
broader participation by other member 
governments in meeting the costs of 
ICEM’s operations and to encourage 
member governments which benefit most 
from ICEM activities to raise the level 
of their financial contributions. At the 
Naples session the United States was, 
therefore, pleased to support the initia- 
tive of Italy and the Netherlands in 
establishing a Committee on Finance 
which will have the special task of re- 
viewing the proportionate contributions 
to transport of the emigration country, 
the migrant, and the immigration coun- 
try, and the assistance which ICEM is 
required to supply from its operating 
funds. The committee will also study 
better ways and means of financing 
ICEM’s services. 'The expansion of these 
services in the Latin American countries 
will be dependent on the development 
of more adequate income to support 
them. 

As was to be expected, each member 
government vigorously supported its own 
special interests in ICEM’s activities at 
Naples. Nonetheless, the constant ref- 
erences in the discussions to the impor- 
tance and essentiality of multilateral 
action in the field of migration gave 
proof that ICEM has met a real need 
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ernments of the free world 
_ “ts Constant effort will be re- 
quired to apply ICEM’s services skill- 
fully to the changing conditions in emi- 
gration and immigration countries. 





STATE EDUCATIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ynanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, the House, when considering 
the so-called Federal aid to education 
pill, accepted in the Committee of the 
Whole the Bow amendment, which 
would have permitted 25 percent of all 
the revenue raised on sales of cigarettes 
to remain in the respective States for 
educational purposes. The parliamen- 
tary procedure which followed and the 
resulting rejection by the House of this 
amendment prevented other amend- 
ments of similar philosophy to be of- 
fered. 

My colleague, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Mattuews], 
was prepared to offer an amendment 
providing that 1 percent of all Federal 
income taxes collected in each State re- 
main in that State for use in its State 
educational fund. 

Earlier this year, I introduced H.R. 
10881, which is based on the same prin- 
ciples as this amendment, which would 
have returned funds to the States for 
educational and other purposes without 
Federal direction, control, or interfer- 
ence. 

I have been consistent in my belief 
that intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in further levels of our educa- 
tional system are unnecessary and high- 
ly undesirable. I believe as a matter of 
practicality that tax dollars contributed 
by the citizens of each State should be 
used for educational and other purposes 
within the respective State. It is a fal- 
lacy to believe that Federal aid could 
be possible without resulting controls. 
The history of Federal spending pro- 
grams shows, most conclusively, the 
growth of a deadly bureaucracy to the 
detriment of the taxpayer and the per- 
s0h Or persons intended to be served. 

Mr. Speaker, may I further point out 
that money spent in Federal programs 
comes from the taxpayers in local com- 
munities. It is generated through the 
Federal Government, which increases 
the overhead cost, confuses programs 
with massive redtape, and punishes the 
taxpayer with bureaucratic misrule. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that the 1-per- 
cent amendment did not come before us 
for consideration, for had it been 
adopted by the House we would have had 
the necessary funds for the States to 
expand their school systems without the 
Paralysis of Federal control. It is ap- 
Parent from the profuse arguments ut- 
tered by the proponents of Federal aid, 
all claiming that their proposals would 
not impose control, that our fears, un- 
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fortunately, will be realized, and should 
the Congress finally pass legislation in 
this field our local school boards will 
ultimately face extinction. 

Mr. Speaker, the education of our 
youth is the primary responsibility of the 
present adult generation. We have a 
heritage to transmit, and I am sure that 
none of us is callous with the need to 
improve our educational system. There 
is a vast difference, however, between 
education which equips a child to be- 
come a useful member of the community 
and some of the frills which have been 
associated with education. I am sure 
they would be advanced through the pas- 
sage of the pending school construction 
bill. 

The minority views included in the re- 
port of the Committee on Education and 
Labor on H.R. 10128 clearly show the 
great progress which has taken place in 
the last 10 school years in eliminating the 
so-called classroom shortage. 

I have totaled the number of new 
classrooms built for each of the years 
from 1950 through 1960, and I find that 
we have constructed 593,710 new class- 
rooms during the past decade. This is 
an amazing accomplishment, and I 
might remind my colleagues that no 
Federal assistance was required to build 
these added classrooms. 

Any impartial examination of the 
available statistics clearly shows that in 
the future there will be a declining need 
for the construction of additional class- 
rooms so that local tax resources should 
be adequate to meet all of the needs of 
America’s future generation. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituents, I know, 
when they are fully aware of the impli- 
cations in the pending school construc- 
tion bill, H.R. 10128, will support my 
vote against its enactment. 

For some time there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional educa- 
tors to concentrate on all of the frills of 
education rather than stressing a sound 
curriculum which, in turn, will give our 
youth the ability to compete in the very 
difficult international world they are en- 
tering. 

Mr. Speaker, I opposed the enactment 
of this measure as I did not believe that 
it will contribute toward the improve- 
ment of our educational curriculum. It 
will merely establish another Federal 
bureaucracy and reduce the resources 
available to our citizens to enhance their 
own programs at the local level to edu- 
cate the coming generation of Americans 
who must discharge the most difficult 
problems our people have ever faced. 





FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the 14th anniversary of the Italian 
Republic. June 2, 1946, marked not only 
the birth of the Republic of Italy, but it 
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also marked a real turning point in 
Italy’s long and tumultuous political 
history. 

Italy’s history has had its glories and 
grandeur, and is full of spectacular 
splendors, particularly in the realm of 
the arts and letters. Her gifts and 
contributions to Western civilization in 
those fields have been second to none. 
but in their modern history, and particu- 
larly in their recent history, the Italian 
people have suffered many misfortunes. 
For centuries their homeland was the 
hunting ground of warring emperors and 
mercenary soldiers, and until its unifica- 
tion late in the last century, the Italian 
people were not masters of their own des- 
tiny. After that epoch-making event in 
the 1870’s and the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Italy, however, they took 
their fate in their own hands. Though 
the unified country was not rich in nat- 
ural resources and was barely able to 
support its teeming millions, through the 
emigration of large numbers and by the 
acquisition of colonial areas in north 
Africa, they did cope with their most 
serious problem. But the two World 
Wars wrecked Italy’s delicate economy, 
and this produced new forces in the 
country. The birth and growth of the 
Fascist movement was such a force. 

The Fascists, under Mussolini, came 
to power in 1922, and during the entire 
interwar period, and for some years 
during the last war, ruled the country 
with a ruthless, iron hand. They hoped 
to raise Italy’s standing among the 
powers of Europe by showing that the 
people of Italy under their leadership 
could fight and make conquests in other 
continents. The liberal and progressive 
elements in the country were opposed 
to the dictatorial regime of the Fascists, 
but the government persecuted them, 
and many of them sought refuge in 
other countries. Under Fascist dicta- 
torship Italians lost their freedom and 
were suffering under regimentation. 

When the last war came, the Italians 
were not only unprepared for such a 
war but sadly misled. The result was 
that they suffered infinitely more than 
any of their leaders could have imag- 
ined. But in that world carnage the 
Italian people were saved from the worst 
of evils—communism—by the victors in 
the West. The origin of today’s Repub- 
lic of Italy has its roots in the victory 
of Western armies, rather than the slow 
advance of the Red army, in and around 
Italy. 

From the moment the Fascist regime 
was overthrown and the Nazi forces. 
were chased out of Italy, the fate of the 
Italian people was in the hands of the 
Western Allies. Fortunately, the Allies, 
particularly the Government of the 
United States, showed great wisdom, 
friendship, and generosity in its deal- 
ings with the government and the peo- 
ple in Italy. With the minimum of in- 
terference while the country was under 
their overall supervision, the Allies al- 
lowed freedom to the Italians to choose 
their own form of government, admin- 
ister it in their own way, and gradu- 
ally take their fate entirely into their 
own hands. And 14 years ago, when the 
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people of Italy had their choice, to exer- 
cise freely and without interference, in 
the plebiscite held on June 2, they indi- 
cated their preference for a republican 
form of government, thus ushering in a 
new day in the history of Italy. 

Since those anxious and hopeful days 
the youthful Republic of Italy has gone 
through her severe period of trial and 
has come out stronger and more firmly 
established. Through this period of 
storm and stress Italy’s leaders, by their 
wise course in foreign affairs, and 
through carefully calculated and cau- 
tious internal moves, have discouraged 
the forces opposing the democratic re- 
gime of the country, and in this they 
have had the solid support of the peo- 
ple. Today the Italian people and their 
leaders celebrate the 14th anniversary 
of the founding of their republic and 
thus once more affirm their unwavering 
faith in democracy. Democracy and the 
republican form of government is firmly 
rooted in the Republic of Italy, and the 
young Republic has already become one 
of the pillars of democracy in the West. 





KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS HONOR 
CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague, the able gentle- 
man from California, Hon. JoHN F. 
SHELLEY, was honored this past weekend 
in Berkeley, Calif., when he received the 
exemplification of the fourth degree of 
the Knights of Columbus, San Francisco 
Assembly. At this distinguished gather- 
ing in California there were over 2,000 
members of this class from all of north- 
ern California. In honor of Congress- 
man SHELLEY, the class was designated 
the “John F. Shelley class.”’ 

Following the ceremony Sunday after- 
noon, May 29, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Congressman SHELLEY, delivered 
an address to the assembled Knights and 
their ladies at the evening banquet. 

Our distinguished friend and colleague 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY] is not 
only a great American and an outstand- 
ing legislator, but he is a man of deep 
faith. His whole life symbolizes the deep 
faith that he has in his love of God and 
love of neighbor. 

In his chapter naming this particular 
class in honor of the gentleman from 
California, Congressman SHELLEY, they 
selected from those being inducted a 
gentleman who met the signal attri- 
butes of the fourth degree Knights of 
Columbus, to wit: a deep religious mind 
and strong faith, and an intense love of 
country. 

I know my colleagues will join with 
me in extending our heartfelt congratu- 
lations to our good friend from Cali- 
fornia, JACK SHELLEY, being the recipient 
of the distinction of having the class 
named in his honor. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the REcorD on 
the bill H.R. 11761. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I had an appointment with an eye 
specialist at 2 o’clock yesterday after- 
noon and was in his office for treatment 
from 2 to5 p.m. I missed three rollcalls. 
Likewise, today I was in his office from 
10 o’clock until 12 o’clock receiving treat- 
ment, and missed the first rollcall. I 
take this opportunity to explain the rea- 
son for my absence. 





PATENTS AND SPACE EXPLORATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. MITCHELL] is recognized 
for 40 minutes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
widely agreed that America has a high 
stake in the race into outer space. Para- 
doxically, we are nonetheless forcing the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to operate in second gear 
because of a faulty patent provision in 
its organic act. 

I have served as chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics which has conducted 
a thorough examination of the Govern- 
ment research problem as it affects our 
national space program. I believe it is 
imperative to delay no longer in bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the 
House. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Act currently requires that the Govern- 
ment acquire complete ownership of all 
inventions produced under NASA re- 
search and development contracts. The 
act does more. It does not allow a patent 
to be issued on any invention which ap- 
pears to the Commissioner of Patents to 
have “significant utility” for the space 
program unless the applicant can show 
that his invention was made without any 
Federal assistance. Even then the 
would-be patentor may be overridden by 
the NASA Administrator and compelled 
to go to court for whatever rights he 
may have. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important to note 
that, with the exception of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Space Adminis- 
tration is the only agency of the Federal 
Government whose organic statute im- 
poses this requirement. It is a marked 
departure from this country’s customary 
way of doing things. 

After nearly 2 years of experience with 
this part of the act, the President and 
the Space Administrator have found the 
law to be inequitable and a millstone 
around the neck of those who are trying 
to speed the American space effort. They 
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have requested a change in the law, q 
change which will alleviate the difficulty 
of obtaining the best and most economi- 
cal research from contractors who are 
presently inclined to shy away from 
space work because of the restrictive 
patent requirements. 

So the question now is this: 

Shall we insist that NASA retain title 
to all inventions made under its research 
contracts, subject only to waiver in rare 
instances—or should the inventor, under 
proper circumstances, be allowed to keep 
commercial rights in his invention so 
long as he gives the United States the 
right to use his invention without cost? 

Our committee has concluded that a 
change in the law is essential if we sin- 
cerely want leadership for the United 
States in the field of space exploration. 
Hence, we have proposed to amend the 
law in a manner which moves away from 
the statist concept it now employs and 
toward the free-enterprise concept which 
is in keeping with American tradition. 
At the same time, we have tried to be 
realistic and to approach the problem in 
a commonsense fashion. The amend- 
ment we will be offering has been care- 
fully drawn to protect the public interest 
and to insure that the United States does 
acquire title to space inventions when 
the need for Government ownership 
really exists. 

In summary, our amendment would 
place in the NASA Administrator the 
discretion for acquiring title within cer- 
tain limits. That is, the Administrator— 
in all cases—would be obliged to secure 
a royalty-free, irrevocable license to 
make or have made and to use the inven- 
tion for governmental purposes. But he 
would not demand the entire right, title, 
and interest to the invention unless some 
other law required it or until he found 
the national security or welfare required 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, the patent section of the 
current law was written into the 1958 
act in conference without ever being 
subjected to public hearings. There was 
a reason for this. It was that Congress, 
not knowing what to expect from space 
research and being sorely pressed for 
time in a period of crisis, decided to fol- 
low the atomic energy approach of Gov- 
ernment monopoly on all inventions un- 
til such time as the situation might 
become somewhat shaken down and a 
better insight into the problem obtained. 

That shakedown has now taken place 
and we have found that a new patent 
section is needed in the law—one which 
avoids the extremes of automatic Federal 
ownership on the one hand as well as 
automatic private ownership on the 
other. 

Now, interestingly enough, since the 
publication of our subcommittee position 
in March and its subsequent adoption 
by the full committee, there has been 
much misinformation and misimpression 
generated concerning this matter. 
While I do not for a moment question 
the sincerity of the Federal ownership 
advocates who have, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, created the confusion, I must 
confess to grave doubts about their logic. 
Hence my purpose today is to dispel some 
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of the fog which is beginning to sur- 
round Federal research patent policies. 

To begin with, Mr. Speaker, our sub- 

ttee opinion is based on the most 
exhaustive testimony ever given to this 
phase of the space program—and one of 
the most comprehensive ever accorded 
the Government research phase of 
patents. Our subcommittee gave ample 
notice of its desire for expert testi- 
mony—3 months’ notice, in fact. We 
heard, in person, every witness from 
every part of the country who asked to 
be heard. We received testimony from 
every competent Government witness 
whose interests were involved, includ- 
ing the U.S. Commissioner of Patents. 
While we were not very successful in 
the effort, we also went to considerable 
lengths to find witnesses who might 
favor the Government-ownership point 
of view. All told, we heard from 40 
witnesses and received the comments of 
20 others. Obviously, there was a wide 
range of opinion expressed, but less than 
half a dozen witnesses were sympathetic 
to the Federal-ownership cause. 

I cite this background because it has 
been said that our hearings were used 
by the “vested interests”—presumably 
small businessmen, industrialists, and 
patent lawyers—to “weight” the testi- 
mony. Of course, they did. How could 
things be otherwise when virtually every 
non-Government person who is re- 
motely concerned with the problem falls 
into the so-called ‘‘vested interest” cate- 
gory? At the same time, I ask is it not 
remarkable that the vast majority of 
Government experts in this field are in- 
clined to concur with the views of the 
“vested interests?” In any case, if 
there are any persons—aside from the 
Federal-ownership advocates in Govern- 
ment and a few economic theorists in 
the universities—who admire the pres- 
ent patent clause of the Space Act, our 
hearings failed to produce them. If 
they exist, their failure to appear cer- 
tainly was not for lack of opportunity. 

Our subcommittee, by the way, has 
been censured in some quarters because 
it freely permitted private members of 
the patent bar to appear before it and 
make no effort to abridge their testi- 
mony. For this we make no apology, 
since we operated on the old-fashioned 
theory that it might be useful to listen 
to those who have a working knowledge 
of the patent system as well as those 
who merely take advantage of it or the- 
orize about its defects. 

In spite of the extent of our inquiry, 
I wish to emphasize that our committee 
was not trying to solve the entire port- 
folio of Government patent problems. 
We freely acknowledge that these are 
numerous and complex and quite be- 
yond the scope of our mission. We 
were concerned only with the ownership 
of patents made under research and de- 
velopment contracts with the Space Ad- 
ministration. 

I want to emphasize, too, that in mak- 
ing our recommendations for a revised 
patent section of the Space Act we are 
hot trying to influence the policies now 
followed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
Sion or the Department of Defense or 
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any other Government agency whose 
policy may fall somewhere between these 
two extremes. 

Neither have we attempted to concern 
ourselves with the monopoly aspects of 
the patent system except insofar as in- 
ventions arising out of space research 
and development may have some para- 
mount significance for the public inter- 
est. 

Our concern is with the effect which 
the patent section of the Space Act is 
having on the national space program— 
and this effect we find to be detrimental. 

Mr. Speaker, we believe that the 
amendments we propose to the patent 
section of the law comprise a middle- 
ground approach which makes sense. 
What we propose to follow is certainly 
not the Federal-monopoly concept pro- 
vided in the Atomic Energy Act. It just 
as surely is not the Department of De- 
fense policy which is consistently to ac- 
quire from its contract inventors only a 
royalty-free irrevocable license to make 
and use inventions arising from the con- 
tract. 

Some commentators have insisted on 
referring to the changes proposed by our 
committee as changes which will bring 
NASA’s patent policy “into line” with 
that of the Department of Defense. 
Others have surmised that, in effect, this 
is what is going to happen. 

Let me suggest to you, however, that 
anyone who carefully studies the com- 
mittee bill—H.R. 12049—to amend the 
Space Act—together with the Statement 
of Intent which is contained in the com- 
mittee’s report—cannot logically arrive 
at such a conclusion. Members of our 
subcommittee have spent months with 
both Government and private patent ex- 
perts in devising a formula to guide the 
Administrator of NASA on the question 
of taking title to Government-financed 
inventions. We have spelled out in the 
report specific instances in which title 
should vest in the United States. 

So our approach is not the Defense De- 
partment approach, and to attest this 
fact I am in receipt of a letter from the 
Department’s Chief of Procurement Pol- 
icy who indicates that Defense is now 
considering changes in its requirements 
to approximate more closely those rec- 
ommended by our committee. 

Our approach does, however, permit 
uniformity with present defense policy 
when this is needed and is appropriate. 
It is a flexible approach. 

Mr. Speaker, let us examine for a 
moment the rather peculiar assumption 
of the Federal-ownership advocates that 
the Government—in this case NASA— 
does not receive from private contrac- 
tors what it bargains and pays for when 
it gets a license to use and make the 
invented article. Such an assumption, 
it seems to me, borders on fantasy. And 
this is why: 

The license which the Government 
takes in such cases is royalty free. 
There is no cost to the Government be- 
yond the initial outlay for the research 
contract. That license is good forever 
so far as the Government is concerned. 
It cannot be revoked. Moreover, the 
Government is at liberty to have the 
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invented article produced by any com- 
pany it desires. The Government may 
ask the contractor who developed the 
invention to produce it for the United 
States—or it may ask another con- 
tractor to produce the item. In short, 
the Government can turn to the lowest 
bidder who is then free to produce the 
invention for governmental purposes 
with no payment of royalties to the con- 
tractor who made the invention or to 
the patent holder. Note that this is in 
marked contradistinction to the impres- 
sion fostered by the champions of Fed- 
eral ownership. 

What more can the Government want 
for itself? 

The United States is not generally in 
the business of producing goods. When 
it does own patents it does not grant 
exclusive licenses for industrial produc- 
tion. It does not sue those who may in- 
fringe its ownership, nor collect royal- 
ties from those who may use its 
patents—and it should not become en- 
gaged in this sort of thing on a broad 
scale unless we as a nation are prepared 
to adopt a socialistic economy or turn 
to Soviet Russia’s system of paying off 
inventors through “author’s certificates’”’ 
and “diplomas of discovery.” 

So what good does it do to require 
that NASA take title to all inventions 
produced under its research and devel- 
opment contracts? 

The Federal-ownership advocates al- 
lege that this makes the invention free 
for anyone to use without payment of 
royalties. They say this is quite proper 
since the invention was made pursuant to 
a contract paid for by the taxpayer. One 
might be inclined to agree with them 
if such patents were actually picked up 
and developed by private industry. But 
the fact is that by putting the invention 
on the free market, the Government 
merely kills the goose that lays the egg. 
Few companies bother to develop a pat- 
ent when they know that everybody else 
can take advantage of their development 
the moment it reaches the production 
stage. So the patent lies fallow and the 
economy suffers to that extent—a con- 
tention which will be substantiated when 
debate on the pending bill begins. 

The Federal-ownership advocates 
allege that unless NASA asserts title to 
these inventions, vital scientific informa- 
tion will be hushed up and technical 
progress correspondingly stifled. To 
this, I would point out that the American 
patent system is predicated on the re- 
quirement that inventors disclose details 
about their invention in return for the 
right to exclusive production of the in- 
vention for a limited period of time. We 
managed, using this system, to circulate 
scientific information pretty well during 
a 160-year trial period prior to the birth 
of NASA. 

The best and most complete disclosure 
of scientific and technical information 
still comes directly from the patenting 
process—and if this is slow or delayed, 
let us put the blame where it properly 
belongs: on an overburdened Patent 
Office and on the statutory deficiencies 
of the secrecy provisions in the patent 
code—not on the strained premise that 
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inventors are secretive or modest about 
introducing their brain children to the 
public. 

Let me add that NASA, in all of its 
research contracts, specifically includes 
a clause requiring the prompt disclosure 
of all technical data and progress made 
by the contractor. It may be that such 
requirements are not always met in full, 
but Government ownership does not 
guarantee they will be met either. In 
fact, private contractors are more apt 
to be cooperative on this score when they 
are not required to give up all claims to 
their inventions than when they are. 

Finally, title in NASA does very little 
to insure the dissemination of such in- 
formation—unless we are prepared to 
appropriate additional money for that 
specific purpose. Information is not 
widely disseminated just because it hap- 
pens to be the property of Uncle Sam. 

Federal ownership advocates allege 
that the public pays several times when 
the Government does not insist on own- 
ership of inventions produced under its 
research contracts—once for the service 
rendered and again in royalties if the 
contractor decides to market or lease his 
invention commercially. I admit this 
sounds highly unwarranted, it would be 
an abominable situation, in fact, if it 
were true. As already discussed, how- 
ever, it is not true. 

The Government, in most instances, 
has received its quid pro quo when the 
research services called for by the con- 
tract are performed. If a patentable 
invention results the Government has 
complete freedom to make and use that 
item without added cost. Moreover, our 
subcommittee inquiry indicates strongly 
that when private industry is not allowed 
to retain patent rights for commercial 
purposes, the costs to the Government 
of doing the research are likely to be 
higher to begin with. While this is a 
hard thing to substantiate for the rec- 
ord, there seems little doubt that higher 
charges are made for the desired re- 
search—in one form or another—when 
the Government insists on title. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been hearing a 
good deal lately about the virtues of the 
atomic energy practice of Government 
monopoly on nuclear inventions. It is 
contended that what is sauce for the 
Atomic Energy Commission is sauce for 
everybody else, including NASA. 

I submit, however, that the situations 
are not comparable. The AEC has had 
a unique origin. The atomic energy in- 
dustry was initiated, sponsored, and paid 
for by the Federal Government from its 
inception. Furthermore, it deals in a 
limited and highly specialized field. 
The situation confronting NASA is 
quite different. The Space Administra- 
tion must deal with contractors who 
spread across the entire industrial 
spectrum—electronics, metals, fuels, 
ceramics, machinery, plastics, instru- 
ments, textiles, thermals, cryogenics, 
and a thousand other areas. For the 
most part NASA must call on estab- 
lished industry to help with the space 
venture, on industrial elements with a 
broad background of self-acquired ex- 
perience and know-how. It seems to 
me inequitable, to say the least, to de- 
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mand outright ownership of an inven- 
tion produced under a NASA research 
contract when the production of that 
invention is normally not only an un- 
predictable incident, but has resulted in 
considerable degree from a knowledge 
which far antedates the Government’s 
interest in the field involved. This is a 
much worse kind of legalized piracy 
than any which the Federal-ownership 
advocates are disposed to call down upon 
the head of private enterprise. 

I am not an expert on atomic energy 
and I do not pretend to judge how the 
AEC should handle matters of this na- 
ture. But I am convinced, as the result 
of close study, that the Federal-owner- 
ship concept of the AEC is not the best 
way to handle the space program. Even 
the patent expert from the Atomic 
Energy Commission who appeared be- 
fore our subcommittee, a dedicated and 
competent witness, was not inclined to 
make any such assertion without quali- 
fications. 

Mr. Speaker, the impression has been 
widely spread that our recommendations 
for change in the patent section of the 
Space Act stem from the machinations 
of big business—that small business 
would prefer to have NASA keep title 
to inventions made through research and 
development contracts. 

It is certainly true that big business 
wants the law changed and approves 
most of the recommendations which our 
committee has made—but all of the tes- 
timony which we received and all other 
indications point to the fact that small 
business wants the law changed even 
more. As I have said, our hearings were 
widely advertised throughout the gen- 
eral and trade press for more than 3 
months—yet no small businessman or 
organization who favored Federal owner- 
ship asked to be heard. Those who did 
appear were among the most adamant in 
demanding changes in the law. The 
reason seems clear enough: ownership of 
ideas and a few patents is often all that 
keeps small business alive. Obviously 
small business does not want to surren- 
der these to open competition. 

Let me give you a concrete example of 
this, and also of the kind of trouble 
NASA runs into because of its patent 
law. 

For the past year NASA has been try- 
ing to contract with a Texas firm for the 
development of a gravity meter—an in- 
strument of crucial importance in con- 
nection with the exploration of the moon 
and in the development of spacecraft of 
the future. This company has about 20 
employees. In NASA’s judgment, it is 
the best qualified firm available to un- 
dertake the job. The firm has been of- 
fered a $300,000 3-year contract by 
NASA, yet it refuses to accept the offer 
because of the stringent patent restric- 
tions in the Space Act which would re- 
quire it to surrender its backlog of tech- 
nical know-how for public exploitation. 

I submit that this sort of thing is elo- 
quent proof that something is radically 
wrong with the patent section of our 
present Space Act. 

Another assertion which we are now 
hearing is that the Government should 
follow the pattern laid down by industry, 
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that Uncle Sam should take title to in- 
ventions made under its research con- 
tracts because this is what industry 
does when inventions are made by its 
employees. 

Of course the Government should foj- 
low that procedure. And it does. Under 
Executive Order 10096 the Government 
acquires title to all inventions made by 
its research employees when such invyen- 
tions are made with Federal money or 
assistance. This is a condition of em- 
ployment in both types of cases. 

But a research contractor is not an 
employee or an agent of the Govern- 
ment. He is simply a contractor with 
whom the Government contracts to pro- 
vide a service; to do research and de- 
velopment. Whether the contractor also 
agrees to throw in title to such inven- 
tions as may result, in the absence of 
statues like the Atomic Energy and 
Space Acts, is a matter for bargaining. 
There may be certain similarities be- 
tween these situations, but there is a 
basic difference between the govern- 
ment-contractor relationship and the 
master-servant relationship of the com- 
pany employee. It does not necessarily 
follow that the procedures should be the 
same in both cases. 

So this argument is not very pur- 
suasive. Certainly it is not conclusive. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have indicated there 
are conditions under which the owner- 
ship of inventions made through NASA 
contracts should vest in the United 
States. The bill which our committee 
has reported requires that this be done 
when such conditions exist. The condi- 
tions are spelled out in the Statement of 
Intent included in the report. They 
are: 

Where other laws, such as the Atomic 
Energy Act, require conformance. 
When the public health, safety or wel- 
fare is a paramount feature of the in- 
vention. 

Where the invention has depended 
largely on the prior conception or work 
of other parties. 

Where the Government has been the 
sole or prime developer in the field of 
technology involved or has provided all 
or virtually all of the money for it. 

Where the field of technology involved 
is entirely new, without significant com- 
mercial history, and is unlikely to be de- 
veloped privately. 

In spite of these measures which are 
designed to safeguard the public interest, 
the advocates of Federal-ownership de- 
cry such a balanced approach to the 
problem as a “giveaway.” They insist 
on parroting the “Government pays— 
Government should own” theme. I will 
concede the argument carries overtones 
of plausibility. But I believe that any 
unbiased person who takes the trouble 
to look into the matter will find the ar- 
gument a very leaky one so far as the 
American space program is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, the idea that Federal 
ownership of inventions should be re- 
quired by statute in all cases, subject 
only to possible waiver, is totally irra- 
tional from the space exploration point 
of view. I would like to point out that 
even the minority views which have been 
expressed in connection with our patent 
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recommendations do not support reten- 
tion of the law as it stands today. That 
part of the statute is conceded to be dif- 
ficult to administer, quite aside from any 
considerations of principle. 

In the final analysis, however, we can- 
not escape the inevitable fact that we in 
the United States need the finest cre- 
ative thinking we can get if we are to 
win the space race. And we just do not 
get that kind of thinking when we pull 
a major incentive out from under those 
who are expected to produce it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Ivyield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. First I would like to 
compliment the gentleman and the other 
members of the Patent Subcommittee, of 
which I was a member, on their very ex- 
cellent and broadminded approach to 
this problem. Secondly, I believe what 
the gentleman has said has been really 
not a nonpartisan or bipartisan approach 
but a practical approach that has been 
endorsed by the great majority of the 
subcommittee across party lines. I 
favor the statement the gentleman has 
made. I want to compliment him on it 
and join with him in it. I do think it is 
wise at this time to move toward private 
enterprise but beyond that have enough 
leeway so that the Administrator of the 
Science and Astronautics Agency can 
readily protect his interests in these pat- 
ents. I think the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics has likewise been wise 
in approving the report of the subcom- 
mittee which the gentleman now speak- 
ing has so ably chairmanned. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. Certainly he was an extremely 
valuable member of the subcommittee 
and knows the great effort and work 
that the subcommittee did in coming up 
with this recommendation. He certain- 
ly was one of the more valuable members 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think 
the gentleman might well talk and rather 
boastfully, I think, too, of the work of the 
subcommittee which the gentleman from 
Georgia headed. That subcommittee— 
and I have been checking over recently 
just what was done by the subcommit- 
tee—held hearings that consumed 1,000 
pages of testimony from witnesses far 
and wide, from all sections of this coun- 
try. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That 
subcommittee also met in recess time. 
When the other Members of Congress 
were down home working in their con- 
gressional districts, that subcommittee 
was meeting up here in Washington lis- 
tening mornings and afternoons to the 
testimony of those witnesses. Now, 
the committee actually consumed over 
& year’s time in its deliberations, is that 
not correct? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. And I 
think particularly the recommendations 
of this subcommittee are entitled to 
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more than ordinary importance. Nor- 
mally you would say that a subcom- 
mittee is entitled to certain considera- 
ation of its recommendations, but in 
this case it is entitled to more than 
ordinary importance. The subcommit- 
tee seemed to seize at first upon the idea 
that private enterprise had been left out 
in the handling of the patent situations 
in reference to the Space Agency. I had 
the privilege of working on the original 
bill presented by the Select Committee 
to the Congress, which was adopted. I 
also had the privilege of working on the 
atemic energy bill. I think consider- 
able improvement could have been had 
in both instances; and I am glad that 
the subcommittee, with the approval of 
the full Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, is coming in with a modi- 
fied report which will recognize the key 
importance to enlist the active partici- 
pation and support of private industry 
as it goes forward with the development 
of the technology in our great land. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank my distin- 
guished chairman. I would like to say 
at this point, illustrative of the fact that 
this is an extremely important matter 
so far as it concerns the space effort, 
our chairman saw fit to create this spe- 
cial subcommittee of which I have been 
privileged to be chairman. I think he 
should be commended for creating the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Myr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia on the fine 
statement that he is making here today. 
I concur in what he says, as this is a 
matter of extreme importance. I also 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the gentleman on the manner in 
which he conducted the hearings of the 
subcommittee of which I was very happy 
to be a member. The gentleman ren- 
dered a real public service in the conduct 
of those hearings, which were most in- 
teresting and informative. The gentle- 
man was fair to every witness and ex- 
erted every effort to obtain full informa- 
tion on this important subject. It was 
a delightful experience to serve as a 
member of the subcommittee and work 
with the gentleman from Georgia. I 
enjoyed my association with him im- 
mensely. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if it is not true that in our hearings, 
covering a period of a full week, we 
heard the leading patent attorneys of 
this country. None of these attorneys 
was able to present a case to our sub- 
committee where it would be advanta- 
geous for the Federal Government to take 
title to a patent in the type of case we 
are discussing. The Government does 
take an irrevocable, nonexclusive, roy- 
alty-free license for Government pur- 
poses in all of these patents where Fed- 
eral funds are involved. Is it not true 
that it was the consensus of opinion of 
this outstanding array of patent lawyers, 
who are the leading patent attorneys of 
the country, that they could not think 
of any instance where the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be any better off, or 
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where it would be of any advantage to 
the Federal Government, to take title to 
these patents. Was it not their unani- 
mous opinion that by taking the irrev- 
ocable, nonexclusive, nontransferable, 
royalty-free license to use these inven- 
tions for Government purposes the Fed- 
eral Government was obtaining all of the 
rights it will ever need, or will want to 
use. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say that the gentleman was an inspira- 
tion to all of us on the committee with 
his untiring efforts and his interest in 
this subject matter. We certainly re- 
ceived great value from his legal back- 
ground and experience. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. 
gentleman. 

Mr. MITCHELL. In answer to the 
gentleman’s question I would say the 
gentleman is correct in saying that the 
consensus of the testimony before the 
subcommittee was that they could give 
no such example. However, there were 
others who felt, although perhaps with- 
out giving any specific instances, that 
there might be some invention in which 
the Government should retain title. As 
@ result, the work of the subcommittee 
was to provide for and safeguard the 
public interest by insuring that should 
such inventions develop from the ex- 
penditure of public money, the public in- 
terest would be safeguarded by the Gov- 
ernment being in a position to retain 
title. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I hope the state- 
ment the gentleman is making here to- 
day will allay the fears of those who 
feel that we are giving away something, 
and that the Federal Government is not 
taking all that it is entitled to. As a 
matter of fact, the Federal Government 
should not be competing with private 
enterprise in exploiting the commercial 
use of patents. The Federal Govern- 
ment has full and irrevocable authority 
to use these inventions for Government 
purposes, and that is all it will ever want 
to do. Surely the Government is not 
going to compete with the inventor in 
the commercial development of the 
patent. What advantage or benefit 
would it be for the Government to take 
title to a patent? The inventor is en- 
titled to the commercial exploitation of 
his invention, if it has any industrial 


I thank the 


value. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I think we are in 
agreement. Not only does the Govern- 


ment not now exploit any invention to 
which it may own title, but it never 
should in any commercial exploitation 
that may be made. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Is it not also 
true that if we would follow the theory 
which some advocate in this situation 
we would destroy the patent system of 
this country? If we are not going to 
allow the inventor to enjoy the fruits of 
his invention, as is now provided under 
the patent system for a period of 17 
years, then we have destroyed the en- 
tire patent system. There is no incen- 
tive for anyone to create an invention 
under those circumstances because he is 
going to have to share the patent with 
others who may be designated by the 
Government. This seems to be the 
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theory which is being advocated by those 
who do not agree with the recommen- 
dations of our subcommittee. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Certainly Govern- 
ment ownership of patents is part of our 
patent system. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. What is 
wrong with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Act is that the patents reserved to 
the United States tend to fall into dis- 
use and have not accomplished all the 
purposes the gentleman has in mind. 
I do not believe even the gentleman 
would want the United States to set up 
an office here to hire out patent rights. 
If it is right to give a man a patent for 
his new process or invention, he should 
be allowed to use it. 

If it is wrong, certainly, the United 
States would have to go into the business 
of granting licenses because they have a 
method of exploiting their own patents 
and making money out of them. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank my dis- 
tinguished chairman. We hope to have 
the precise figures at the time that this 
matter comes up for general debate next 
week, but according to the information 
I have, approximately only 15 percent of 
the inventions held by the Atomic 
Energy Commission have actually been 
used. As was pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs], this 
is one of the fallacies of this approach 
insofar as the space act is concerned. 
We are not here being critical in any 
way whatsoever of the Atomic Energy 
Act at all. We think there is an extreme 
difference between the type of opera- 
tions carried out by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the type of research 
and development contracts resulting in 
inventions coming under the contracts 
for the space agency. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I realize the gen- 
tleman is making an address to the 
House and I do not want to take up the 
points at issue here at this particular 
time. I shall study the gentleman’s re- 
marks with interest and possibly obtain 
a@ special order myself in order to put the 
correct position so far as the Atomic 
Energy Act is concerned before the 
House. But, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
at this time to comment on the fact that 
under the Atomic Energy Act, and I am 
speaking with particular reference to the 
clause on patents that the U.S. Federal 
Government has had the opportunity of 
filing on patents which were paid for by 
taxpayers’ funds. There has been no 
practice on the part of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to try to recoup any 
of the monetary advantages. ‘There has 
been a@ much more important recoup- 
ment, however, that has taken place. 
Over 1,100 of these patents have been 
made available to all of industry. The 
gentleman gave some percentages as to 
the amount that has been used. The 
amount that has been used has no rela- 
tion to the amount that the Atomic 
Energy Commission filed on. The 
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Atomic Energy Commission filed on these 
patents and made them available to in- 
dustry. The fact, however, that they 
have not been used is beside the point. 
If industry wanted to use them, they 
were there to be used. If they wanted 
to use the 1,100 patents, they could use 
each and every one of them or all of 
them, and the fact that they have not 
used them has other meanings. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think this is an 
extremely important point. The fact 
of the use of the invention is the im- 
portant thing. If the system is such 
that it restricts or discourages use of 
inventions, then the American public 
is not getting the benefit of the inven- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
reaches an assumption which is not 
based on the facts. The use of the in- 
vention is there and available. It is 
there for all of industry. In the case of 
the gentleman’s proposal, it will mean 
that patents will be given to specific in- 
dustries that have research and develop- 
ment contracts and they will be with- 
held from the rest of American indus- 
try and there will be a lack of use on 
the part of the balance of American in- 
dustry, and there will be a lack of use 
of something that has been paid for by 
taxpayers’ funds. So there is where you 
have the restriction of use. You do not 
have restriction of use under the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not take any more 
of the gentleman’s time, but I do want 
to pay tribute to the gentleman. I know 
he has worked hard on this particular 
legislative project affecting patents. I 
certainly ascribe to the gentleman noth- 
ing but the sincerest of motives. I know 
the gentleman well and I admire his 
work here in the Congress. Certainly, 
there is a diversity of opinion here, and 
I think there is sincerity on both sides 
so far as our opinions are concerned. 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I say to my 
good friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, there is no question as to sin- 
cerity on his part. He feels very strongly 
about this matter. But, at this point I 
would like to answer the question as to 
what this bill will do. This bill will not 
do what my good friend from California 
has said, in other words, to deny the use 
of the end product of the inventions to 
the American public. 

We have a flexible proposal and we 
are presenting to this august body one 
that where the interest of the public 
demands that titles be retained by the 
Government that flexibility is there and 
the administrator can keep title in the 
Government; but also where there is no 
reason for the Government’s having any- 
thing except an irrevocable royalty-free 
exclusive license then that is all the 
Government needs. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I want to pay a tribute to my distin- 
guished colleague from Georgia. I have 
had an opportunity throughout his serv- 
ice in the Congress to serve with him on 
committees; first on the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee; and, of course, since 
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that time, on the Committee on Science 


and Astronautics. In my opinion he is 
one of the most able Members of Con. 
gress. I personally deeply regret his 
decision to retire from this body. [| 
having been one of those who have to 
some extent disagreed with the gentle. 
man, on the particular issue under dis- 
cussion, I want to say I have nothing 
but the greatest regard for his high 
motives, his sincerity, and the great job 
he has done on this subject as well as 
on every other subject the gentleman 
has seen fit to pursue. It is my hope that 
his present decision to retire from this 
body will be changed some of these days 
and that he will come back and con- 
tribute of his great talents to our coun- 
try, because, indeed, as I say, he has 
done an outstanding job here for his 
people and for the Nation. 

I simply want to take this opportunity 
to make this statement because I fee] 
very strongly and very sincerely about 
the gentleman. In such endeavors as 
you may enter I wish you nothing but 
the best. 

If the gentleman will yield for one 
further moment, with reference to his 
present discussion I, of course, hope to 
have the opportunity to make some addi- 
tional comments on these patent sec- 
tions. I think the gentleman from 
Georgia realizes that we have some dif- 
ferences of opinion, and I have a very 
strong feeling with relation to a state- 
ment made by my colleague from Colo- 
rado a little while ago. Probably our 
whole patent law should be junked and 
an entirely new effort made to set up 
and develop patent law in this country 
which will do away with some of the 
tendencies which are so prevalent in my 
opinion now in our patent law. 

I appreciate the great effort which my 
colleague from Georgia made and the 
broad study which he made, realizing, 
of course, that he was concerned only 
with one phase of our patent law. Iam 
concerned with seeing something done 
that will destroy the possibilities that are 
now inherent in the law to create great 
monopolies which I think are tending to 
destroy much of the independent and 
small business of this country. This is 
one reason, of course, that I have been 
so concerned with this issue, because of 
its tendency toward monopoly. 

I know my colleague from Georgia 
does not feel as I do. His position on 
this issue leads in the direction of mo- 
nopoly. I have a leaning in the other 
direction. I do feel that these inventions 
and many of the things that have come 
to pass through strictly Federal dollars 
and guaranteed profits will lead to fur- 
ther monopoly and a further merging 
into a few hands of a great part of our 
scientific endeavor in this country. 
This, of course, is my concern. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s yielding 
to me at this time. As I say, I hope to 
have more to say on the subject at 4 
later date. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank my good 
friend from California, I might say that 
he has really hit the crux of the problem 
as I see it personally. The issue con- 
cerns a monopolistic tendency being 
created in the United States. 
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The reason I feel this change is needed 
so vitally in the Space Act is because this 
is an amendment which will inure to the 
penefit of small business much more 
than tolarge corporations. _ 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 

ker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The crux 
of the whole problem is to help the small 
pusiness people and if the small business 
people want to help they are going to 
have to depend on using the protection 
of the patent system, not on Govern- 
ment-owned patents, but the royalties 
on patents they own and which they will 
pe able to avail themselves of instances 
where they have had contracts with the 
U.S. Government. Will that not help 


small business? 
The way and the 


Mr. MITCHELL. 
manner that this will inure to the bene- 
fit of small business is very simple. If 
you have Government ownership of pat- 
ents they are available to everyone. 
Who are the ones who will move in and 
utilize these patents? The large boys 
who have the production capabilities. 
When you get to the small businessman’s 
invention that is patented, then he can 
utilize the benefit and grow and increase 
his production and his employment. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman yielding to me. It has been my 
great privilege to serve with the gentle- 
man from Georgia on both the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs and on the Astro- 
nautics Committee, also to serve under 
him as chairman of the subcommittee 
that went into this problem. As a result 
of my experience on that subcommittee, 
and as I think the brief discussion here 
today indicates, this is a very difficult, 
@ very technical problem. I regret I 
was not able to see eye to eye with the 
gentleman from Georgia on his so-called 
solution that is proposed. It is my pres- 
ent intention to introduce an amendment 
to the bill at the proper time. I would 
urge all of the Members of the House to 
study the question, study the majority 
report, the minority views, as well as the 
views of such gentlemen as the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk]. This is a very important na- 
tional problem, and I do believe, de- 
spite the tremendous effort put forth by 
the chairman of the subcommittee, we 
have not solved it, and the proposition 
that is suggested by the committee which 
will be submitted to the Congress next 
week is not the solution. I do not say 
that I have a solution, but I am not 
convinced that the subcommittee has 
come up with an answer. 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that no 
member of the subcommittee worked any 
harder or made any more valuable con- 
tribution than did the gentleman. Be- 
cause of his interest, his attendance, and 
his effort, the record that the subcom- 
mittee built up certainly is much more 
informative, and I join with the gentle- 
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man in commending its study to the 
entire membership of this body. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at tihs point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is concluding his service in 
the Congress of the United States. I 
have served with him on the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics and 
under his leadership when he served as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Patents. He is a man of great intellec- 
tual capacity—able, objective, and above 
all concerned about the security and wel- 
fare of his country. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Patents he steered the 
investigation along a twisting and tor- 
tuous road—and came up with a recom- 
mendation that is in the best interest of 
our country—as we stride into the space 
age. There is no perfect solution. It 
may be that all patent law should be 
reviewed and revised. But the recom- 
mended changes in the Space Act of 
1958 as affecting patents will be bene- 
ficial to our space effort, it will cause 
greater participation of industry, it will 
fall within our traditional concepts of 
free enterprise, and it will prove advan- 
tageous to our system of defense. 

This subject will come up for debate 
next week. It should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed at that time, as I know it will. 
And in the course of it all, I am certain 
that all the Members will agree that the 
gentleman from Georgia has done a 
thorough and painstaking job on a most 
difficult issue. 

I would like to touch on one point 
that has been made today. Although it 
is only one of many points of contro- 
versy, it is one affecting small business. 
Is it so that patent ownership by private 
industry does not keep small business 
and that it only helps large companies? 
My opinion is that the recommendation 
made in this instance will protect small 
business. Small business has always 
been more dependent upon its patents 
for its competitive position in industry 
than have larger companies. If the 
patents of small business were in the 
Government and became part of the pub- 
lic domain, such small business has no 
protection of its competitive advantage, 
and is thus faced with the prospect of de- 
veloping the product in competition with 
companies of far greater resources. It 
is obvious that small business cannot 
compete with big business unless it can 
retain title to a patent it develops, and 
our country has seen many businesses 
develop and prosper as a result. 

Again, let me compliment my good 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia, on 
a difficult task well done. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I plan 
on tomorrow to take up this matter of 
patent policies which the gentleman 
from Georgia has spoken on this after- 
noon, and I hope that the gentlemen who 
are here present will be present at that 
time. I promise I will be as generous in 
yielding as was the gentleman from 
Georgia, as I hope to put this patent 
matter in proper perspective and show 
that there are at least two sides to this 
problem, that the gentleman from Geor- 
gia is on one side of the problem and I 
happen to be on the other side. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I would like to call to. 
the attention of my friends, the two gen- 
tlemen from California [Mr. Ho.tiFrie.tp 
and Mr. Sisk], that the same principles 
which they are using in their opposition 
against the proposal of the Subcommit- 
tee on Patents of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics also apply with 
equal force against the whole U.S. pat- 
ents system. To me their complaint is 
against the basic premise and the basic 
fundamental of the U.S. patent system 
and not the proposal of the Subcommit- 
tee on Patents of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics that are made 
within the U.S. patent system. Our pro- 
posal is within the US. patent system, 
and it is not to change the basic system 
but it is to move in part toward private 
enterprise within the U.S. patent sys- 
tem. 





WEIRD BIDDING PROCEDURE 
OF THE ARMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


previous order of the House, the gentle- 


man from Ohio [Mr. VantKk] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, at this very 
moment the Defense Department is get- 
ting ready to make an award of a $42 
million contract for the production of 
light armored personnel and weapons 
carriers for the Army. This contract 
will cost the taxpayers of America at 
least $644 million more than it should. 
“By induced manipulations” the Logistic 
Section of the Department of Defense 
completely shatters the ordinarily effi- 
cient and decent methods of procurement 
which have generally been characteristic 
of the Army. 

Here is a shocking picture of how 
economy loses out in military bidding. 
In 1958 the Army Ordnance Corps con- 
ducted extensive studies to determine a 
combat vehicle and tank production 
base, utilizing existing Government- 
owned facilities and equipment. This 
is fully in accord with the laws enacted 
by Congress with specific application to 
Army procurement. Section 4532(a) of 
title 10 specifically says: 

The Secretary of the Army shall have sup- 
plies needed for the Department of the Army 
made in factories or arsenals owned by the 
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United States, so far as those factories or 
arsenals can make those supplies on an eco- 
nomical basis. 


In other words, Congress told the De- 
partment of the Army that its ordnance 
production should take place in Govern- 
ment plants unless a finding was made 
that such production was uneconomical. 

Last summer, at considerable ex- 
pense, the Department of the Army con- 
tracted for outside engineering service 
to determine the most suitable plants, 
either private or publicly owned, for the 
economic production of its light tank 
and personnel carrier family. The Ford 
Motor Co. was thereafter retained to 
provide engineers who would survey and 
determine where the Army could most 
economically and most suitably produce 
tank and personnel carriers including 
the M-113 personnel carrier. This de- 
termination would be made on the basis 
of current productive capacity and pos- 
sible mobilization needs. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, Congress made it 
crystal clear that insofar as the Army is 
concerned, production of military hard- 
ware would be an in-house operation 
wherever possible, utilizing whatever 
plants or equipment were already bought 
and paid for by the taxpayer. 

After exhaustive and comprehensive 
studies, the engineers of the Ford Motor 
Co. concluded that the Government- 
owned Cleveland ordnance plant was 
most efficiently suited to do the pro- 
duction job on the light tank family in- 
cluding the M-113 personnel carrier. 
This plant was also determined as most 
capable to meet this productive need and 
any future mobilization requirements 
that were necessary. 

Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker 
approved the findings of the Ford sur- 
vey including the production base plan 
and submitted their recommendations 
for approval by the Department of De- 
fense on August 13, 1959. 

Thus the recommendation obtained 
through a private engineering survey, re- 
viewed by the Ordnance Corps, and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Army, 
for all practical matters determined 
that this production work should take 
Place in the Cleveland Ordnance Plant. 

Let us take a quick look at this plant. 
Nowhere in America is there a compara- 
ble production facility for these pur- 
poses—25 acres under roof, $130 million 
worth of modern machinery—ail idle. 
And, in order to keep it idle the Govern- 
ment is spending $760,000 a year or 
about $2,000 every single day of the year 
for absolutely nothing. 

Just how does the Department of 
Defense get around these unassailable 
hard facts and the intent of Congress? 
With all these hard facts pointing toward 
use of the Cleveland Ordnance Plant, 
I am absolutely convinced that it is im- 
possible for this to happen—because 
everything is rigged to send this produc- 
tion work somewhere else. In other 
words, to take it from a Government- 
owned plant and hand the gravy to a 
private plant which will charge the tax- 
payer at least $644 million more for use 
of its plant and equipment. This is 
mighty good for that plant’s stockhold- 
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ers, particularly since the machinery it 
will use will be charged off to the tax- 
payers. 

And who do you suppose is getting the 
breaks on this contract?—the Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., of San Jose, 
Calif., which has had more success with 
its ordnance division, comparatively 
speaking, than any other defense pro- 
duction company in America. This com- 
pany by its own admission in a 2-page 
edition of the Air Force magazine of 
June 1960, paid for by the taxpayers, 
says that since 1941 it has designed and 
built more types of military-standard- 
ized tracked vehicles than any other 
company in America. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no objection 
to successful private enterprise, but I 
vigorously object to such production tak- 
ing place under circumstances which in- 
crease the cost to the Government. In 
other words, why should this corpora- 
tion be permitted to build this important 
military hardware in its San Jose plant, 
when there is every reason in the world 
to believe that the same work could be 
done by a private contractor for $64 
million less in the Government-owned 
plant in Cleveland or some other Gov- 
ernment-owned facility? 

Here is how the bidding is “rigged” 
against the use of the Cleveland Gov- 
ernment-owned plant. 

On December 17, 1959, officials of the 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Command 
held a bidder’s conference at Detroit, 
Mich., on the production of light 
armored personnel carriers and the 
M-113 tanks. At this meeting prospec- 
tive bidders were told that there would 
be no penalty or evaluation for use of 
Government-owned plants and equip- 
ment. The bidding could therefore be 
made on the basis of out-of-pocket cost 
including the use of Government plants 
and facilities. This proposal fully com- 
plied with the will of Congress expressed 
in section 4532(a) of title 10 of the 
United States Code. This proposal also 
would have resulted in lower bids reflect- 
ing the use of Government-owned facili- 
ties and equipment. The savings result- 
ing from the use of Government-owned 
equipment would have been passed on to 
the taxpayer. 

Now what happened? 

Well, Mr. Speaker, on February 24, 
1960, when requests for proposals were 
made for production of the M-113 ve- 
hicles, the Department of Defense made 
a turnabout. It directed that proposals 
for production could be made on one of 
two options: First, exclusive production 
in the bidder’s private plant; or second, 
production in the Government-owned 
Cleveland Ordnance Plant. 

However, if the Cleveland Ordnance 
Plant were used, the bidder faced in- 
surmountable barriers which made pro- 
duction in the Government-owned plant 
economically impossible. 

First of all the bidder would be obliged 
to pay a rent penalty on the Cleveland 
Ordnance Plant of 5.5 cents per square 
foot per month or a total of $67,200 per 
month for the entire plant—even though 
the plant was only partially used. This 
alone is an impossible financial burden 
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on a bidder using the Government's 
plant in Cleveland. The total additiong) 
cost to a bidder would be almost $1,289. 
000 over the contract period. 

This should be rigging enough, Mr. 
Speaker, to thoroughly discourage any- 
one planning or hoping to use the Goy- 
ernment-owned plant in Cleveland. 

But no, Mr. Speaker, there are more 
roadblocks in the path of economy. If 
Government-owned production equip- 
ment in the Cleveland Ordnance Plant 
are used, the producer must pay a pro- 
hibitive rental based on what they cost 
new. This completely denies any con- 
sideration for the present depreciated 
value of this equipment. 

In the unlikely circumstance that 
anyone could overcome these obstacles 
the Department of Defense has devised 
one final scheme to insure that the 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. gets 
this contract. The contract proposal 
stated that bidders are required to add 
to their cost figure the cost of special] 
tooling they will need for this produc- 
tion. The gimmick here, of course, is 
that in the plant of Food Machinery 
these special tools have already been 
made available at public expense and are 
in use. No other bidder can conceivably 
bid against such brazenly rigged con- 
ditions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Army Ordnance 
Corps has done an exemplary job in 
military procurement. Its procurement 
contract costs have been the most eco- 
nomical in the military service. The 
Army Ordnance Corps recommended the 
use of the Cleveland Ordnance Plant for 
the M-113 production. So did the in- 
dependent engineers of the Ford Motor 
Co. 

Mr. Speaker, Army Secretary Wilber 
Brucker, a fine and honorable gentle- 
man, concurred in this recommendation. 
He certainly does not desire to pile extra 
burdens on the taxpayer. 

Despite this overwhelming evidence in 
favor of making these Army vehicles in 
the Government-owned plant in Cleve- 
land someone in the upper reaches of 
the Department of Defense said “No” 
and erected the impossible roadblocks 
in the path of sensible economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe the De- 
fense Secretary, Thomas Gates, is aware 
of what is going on here. It is high time 
he gave a hard look at what is going on 
in this weird bidding procedure. 





HOW FAR WILL THEY GO?—THE 
SAN FRANCISCO RIOTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ScHERER] is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the REcorD 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset, let me state categorically that 
the shameful San Francisco city 
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rioting was not a spontaneous outburst 
of student indignation against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as many people would like for us to be- 
lieve. We will be able to understand 
and better evaluate the demonstrations 
that took place in San Francisco if we 
look back a few years. 
WHEN AND HOW THEY BEGAN 


Approximately 3 years ago the Com- 
munist apparatus decided that, if its 
operations in the United States were to 
be less hampered and more successful, 
it had to get rid of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, discredit the 
great Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and generally weaken the 
FBI’s influence and powers. Two and 
a half years ago, on September 20, 1957, 
to be exact, the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, at Carnegie Hall in 
New York City, assumed this obligation. 
Obviously such a campaign, conducted 
in the name of the Communist Party 
would be unsuccessful. Since that 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee has 
dedicated itself to three objectives: 

First. To abolish the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and bring 
to an end congressional investigations 
into subversive activities. 

Second. To discredit J. Edgar Hoover 
and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

Third. To bring about the repeal of 
the Smith Act, the Internal Security Act, 
and the Communist Control Act of 1954. 

Now, the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee has a high-sounding name. 
Unfortunately the great majority of 
Americans and some Members of Con- 
gress are not aware of the nature of 
this organization. So that we may bet- 
ter evaluate and understand what it says 
and does, let me tell you about the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee. 

WHO ARE THEY? 


Both the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee and the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, as well as J. 
Edgar Hoover in his book, “Masters of 
Deceit,” have found this outfit to be Com- 
munist controlled and Communist dom- 
inated. Its present chairman, Harvey 
O’Connor, is an identified Communist, 
presently under indictment for contempt 
of Congress for refusing to answer ques- 
sg concerning his Communist activ- 

es. 

One of the moving forces of the com- 
mittee is Frank Wilkinson, also an iden- 
tified Communist, who has been con- 
victed and sentenced and whose case is 
now on appeal for contempt in refusing 
to answer questions about his connec- 
tions with the Communist conspiratorial 
apparatus. Wilkinson has a long record 
of service to the Communist cause and 
is the coordinator of the effort to bring 
about the abolition of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

The majority of the members of the 
national council of this organization 
have long records of service to Commu- 
nist and Communist-front causes. These 
records are set forth in detail in the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
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tivities report entitled “Operation Aboli- 
tion.” 
WHAT THEY HAVE DONE 

Now let us take a look at what the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, 
with the help of others, has done in these 
2% years which finally resulted in “the 
ugly American” insurrection in San 
Francisco. 

At first the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee sent its paid hirelings, Clark 
Foreman and the notorious Frank Wil- 
kinson, into the cities where the com- 
mittee held its hearings. Clark Foreman 
in particular met in advance of the hear- 
ings with identified Communists who had 
been subpenaed to testify before the 
committee. Witnesses were instructed 
how to avoid answering questions of the 
committee by making long, Communist 
propaganda speeches. They were told 
how to bait, vilify, and harass members 
and counsel of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Subsequently, the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee grew bolder in its 
attempt to disrupt the hearings of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
ECLC sent its people into the cities where 
hearings were to be held a week or more 
in advance of the hearings. They 
drafted petitions against the committee 
in which the work and objectives of the 
committee were completely misrepre- 
sented. Signatures to these petitions 
were obtained from well-meaning and 
some not-so-well-meaning citizens of the 
community. 

ECLC saw that advertisements bitterly 
attacking the committee were placed in 
local newspapers. Of course, these 
“disciples of discord” did not disclose to 
the people of the community the fact 
that the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee was a Communist dominated and 
controlled organization. 

Later, other additional techniques 
were adopted. Meetings and rallies were 
set up in advance of and during the 
committee’s appearance. Leftwing and 
pro-Communist speakers were imported 
to address the rallies. Soon it was found 
that rallies did not reach enough people, 
so they began to use the radio for their 
propaganda attack against the investiga- 
tion of subversive activities. 

THEY GET BOLDER 


In December the Committee on Un- 
American Activities went into Puerto 
Rico for hearings to show that San Juan 
was a nerve center for a new $100 million 
propaganda assault upon the Caribbean, 
Central and South America for the pur- 
pose of creating hatred and ill-will to- 
ward the United States. The testimony 
showed how the Foreign Agents’ Regis- 
tration Act was being flagrantly violated 
and why loopholes in that act must be 
plugged by the Congress. 

We all know that over 95 percent of 
the Puerto Ricans are loyal and fine 
American citizens, but this House is well 
aware of the fact that there is a small 
group of radical, unstable, and fanatical 
nationalists in the Puerto Rican com- 
munity. Ever since Puerto Ricans from 
this group shot the guards at Blair House 
during the Truman administration and 
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Members of this House from that gallery, 
these revolutionaries have been compara- 
tively quiet. Lately, however, there has 
been a clever, subtle infiltration of their 
ranks by Communist agents for the pur- 
pose of stirring up agitation and hatred 
against the United States. 

In spite of the emotional instability 
and revolutionary tendencies of this seg- 
ment of Puerto Ricans, the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee sent its execu- 
tive director all the way from New York 
to San Juan in advance of our hearings. 
He was on the radio vilifying the com- 
mittee before its appearance. He was 
meeting with subpenaed Communists 
and their leftwing lawyers and other 
groups in the city. He was busy pre- 
paring and issuing inflammatory press 
releases against the committee. 

As a result, last December in San Juan 
we had a preview of what happened in 
San Francisco 2 weeks ago. In San 
Juan pickets surrounded the Federal 
building. They jeered at the committee 
and spat upon our automobiles as we 
entered the U.S. courthouse. The con- 
tinual chanting and shouting outside the 
courthouse in an attempt to disrupt the 
hearings was a new technique which was 
used even more extensively at the San 
Francisco hearings. 

In Puerto Rico members of the com- 
mittee and its staff required police pro- 
tection. None of the leftwing crowd, 
who regularly cry crocodile tears over 
alleged deprivation of the civil rights of 
Communists called before the congres- 
sional investigating committees, said one 
word about Members of Congress being 
deprived of their right to move freely 
about and conduct hearings provided by 
law without physical interference from 
those who differ with the objectives and 
duties of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

It is ironical that we heard no cries 
from these leftwingers about Members 
of this Congress being deprived of their 
civil liberties, their freedom of speech, 
their freedom to move about as they 
please, and their freedom of association. 

The Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee was well pleased with what hap- 
pened in San Juan. 

NEXT THEY EXPLOIT YOUTH 


Two months later, in February of this 
year, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities was holding hearings here in 
Washington. During these hearings it 
was shown how the disturbances and riots 
that took place at the Seventh World 
Youth Festival in Vienna last year re- 
sulted largely from the fact that the 
heads of many of the delegations to that 
festival were not youths but hard core 
40- to 60-year-old members of the Com- 
munist apparatus. 

For the Washington hearings the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee de- 
veloped still another technique. Sup- 
posedly spontaneously, there sprang up 
an organization called Youth Against 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
to protest our hearings on the Vienna 
Youth Festival. We were charged with 
investigating youth and interfering with 
the free expression of youth, when all we 
were trying to show was that some of the 
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delegations had no free expression be- 
cause of their being Communist domi- 
nated and controlled by agents of the 
Kremlin. Some of the leftwing press 
cried crocodile tears for the young peo- 
ple who descended on Washington. 
This youth organization against the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
was represented in the hearing room 
here in Washington by some 200 young 
people who were supposedly representa- 
tive of American youth generally. I wish 
you could have seen the disreputable ar- 
ray of characters who were supposed to 
be a cross section of American youth. 

Before the hearings ended, it was 
shown conclusively that these young peo- 
ple protesting these hearings were 
brought to Washington on buses from 
New York City by the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee. They were shep- 
herded here from New York by the same 
notorious Clark Foreman who did the 
dirty work in San Juan. Dorothy 
Marshall, who is anything but youthful, 
went all the way from Los Angeles to New 
York to assist Foreman in bringing this 
group to Washington. 

It was also shown, before the hearings 
ended, that the headquarters of this or- 
ganization, called Youth Against the Un- 
American Activities Committee, was the 
same office as the Emergency Civil Lib- 
erties Committee, that its press releases 
attacking the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities were typed on the type- 
writer of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee. There is no doubt in my 
mind that they were written by Clark 
Foreman. It was shown that before this 
group made its expedition to Washing- 
ton, it met in New York and was ad- 
dressed and harangued by Clark Fore- 
man, Dorothy Marshall, and a number 
of hard-core Communist functionaries, 
none of whom can be classified as 
youthful. 

The February hearings here in Wash- 
ington were a disgraceful, deceitful ex- 
ploitation of youth by the Communist 
apparatus in an attempt to further dis- 
credit and destroy the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and to furnish grist 
for the Soviet propaganda machine 
throughout the world. 

CALIFORNIA, HERE THEY COME 


As I have said, the violence in San 
Francisco was the next step in the Com- 
munist assault against the committee. 
It was clearly planned at the highest 
Communist levels. The demonstrations, 
the rioting, and the resulting photo- 
graphs were wanted for use throughout 
the world by the Kremlin’s propagan- 
dists in a deceitful attempt to show that 
the young people in America were op- 
posed to their Government when it was 
moving against Communist activities in 
the United States. 

Frank Wilkinson, the identified Com- 
munist, the man who has been con- 
victed and sentenced for refusing to 
tell a congressional committee about 
his long record of Communist activities 
in the United States, was there in San 
Francisco. He was in San Francisco be- 
fore the hearings; he was in the corridors 
issuing instructions and inciting hostile 
action against the congressional com- 
mittee. 
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Harry Bridges, the notorious head of 
the Longshoremen’s Union, was also out- 
side the hearing room inciting the mob 
to move in. It was Harry Bridges who 
just last year testified before our com- 
mittee. He had just completed a trip 
around the world during which he con- 
sulted with all top Communist labor 
leaders in the transportation field. The 
hearings clearly established that the 
purpose of his trip was to bring about an 
agreement with these Communists in the 
transportation field to act in concert in 
tying up shipping throughout the world 
when the word was given. It was Harry 
Bridges who called Chiang Kai-shek a 
“bum” and testified that he would refuse 
to send war materials to Chiang Kai- 
shek even though the President of the 
United States felt that shipment of such 
material was necessary for the safety 
and security of this country. 

In that mob were five or six other 
well-known, identified Communists. 
Among them was Archie Brown, who 
started the demonstrations in the hear- 
ing room the day before. Archie Brown, 
in his own words, is a “top-ranking Com- 
munist” and has been “for 20 years.” 
In truth, he is the second top Commu- 
nist in California—second only to 
Mickey Lima. Also there were Douglas 
Wachter and Ralph Izard. I am going 
to tell you about these two in a few 
minutes. 

Among the rioters were members of 
Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen’s Union. 
In the forefront were a large segment 
of the beatnik crowd. Of course, a con- 
siderable number of students from uni- 
versities in the bay area were there. 
Mostly they were the victims of this 
despicable propaganda plot. Chiefly 
they had come there only to picket and 
protest, urged on by the leftwing, pro- 
Communist and Communist teachers 
and professors in the bay area who hate 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties with an unbelievable venom. How- 
ever, these brave teachers stayed in the 
cloisters of the classroom while the stu- 
dents, whose minds had been poisoned 
with hatred and ill will against the com- 
mittee, became involved in this well- 
conceived and well-organized demon- 
stration. 


Before the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities arrived in San Francisco, 
meetings had been held to arrange for 
picketing and demonstrations. Meet- 
ings were called during the hearings to 
urge attendance and further demonstra- 
tions against the committee. 

Here is a typical excerpt from the Daily 
Californian, the student publication of 
the University of California: 

The Student Committee for Civil Liber- 
ties plans to picket the hearings today. It 
has issued a call for students to attend the 
rally and hearings and suggests that people 
“laugh out loud” in the hearings when things 
get ridiculous. 

Rides for students who want to attend 
the hearings will leave at 8:15 to 10 a.m. this 
morning from Stiles Hall. 

Among the Communist agents who 
were the principal agitators, and in some 
cases actual participants in the San 
Francisco riots were: Archie Brown, 
Ralph Izard, Frank Wilkinson, Harry 
Bridges, Merle Brodsky, Douglas Wach- 
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ter, and Vernon Bown. It is interesting 
to note that the hierarchy of the Com- 
munist Party—Archie Brown, Ralph 
Izard, Frank Wilkinson, Harry Bridges 
and Merle Brodsky—was careful to avoid 
actual violation of the law. They left 
that up to the underlings in party ranks. 

I would like to point out that Vernon 
Bown, among those arrested in San Fran- 
cisco, is the same Vernon Bown who was 
in 1954 among the notorious Louisville 
seven—charged at that time with sedi- 
tion, destruction of property, conspiring 
to destroy property to achieve a politica] 
end, and contempt of court. 

I say for some of the students involved, 
that they may not have fully realized 
that their protests had been organized 
and directed by a handful of expertly 
trained Communist agents, persons who 
have attended training schools for the 
specific purpose of learning how to cre- 
ate insurrection, how to incite a riot, how 
to organize peaceful and nonpeaceful 
protest, and how to lead and direct sin- 
cere innocents to the service of Com- 
munist aims. 

Some developments, as a result of the 
riots, are shocking. I mention a few of 
these only to point out an underlying 
Communist tactic and plan which, when 
the time comes, could well be used for 
a major-scale riot, insurrection, or open 
revolution against duly constituted au- 
thority. 

First of all, an important fact which 
is beginning to plague this Nation more 
and more is what is known as the up- 
coming second-generation Communists. 
The committee has faced these young 
Communist sons and daughters of Com- 
munist parents on an ever increasing 
basis in the past few years. They are 
school, college, and  post-college-age 


‘young people who have been born into 


the closed cell of the Communist Party. 
During their school years, they are 
trained by their parents to follow and 
promote communism in every way possi- 
ble. 

During the San Francisco hearings, 
one such second generation Communist 
was Douglas Wachter, the son of Saul 
Wachter, an identified Communist agent. 
Douglas Wachter attended Berkeley 
High School in Berkeley, Calif., and 2 
years ago, his senior year, was elected 
president of the Junior Statesmen Club, 
an influential political group on the 
campus. He then went on to the Uni- 
versity of California where he has been 
extremely active in campus political ac- 
tivity, the Committee on Racial Equality 
—CORE—and boasts that he led the 
student contingent in the recent protests 
against the execution of Caryl Chess- 
man. 

Instead of playing baseball or going on 
camping trips together, Douglas Wachter 
and his father engage in other, more 
stimulating activities, such as attending 
the 17th national convention of the Com- 
munist Party last December as delegates 
from the northern sector of the Cali- 
fornia Communist Party. 

MISSION ACCOMPLISHED? 


What did the Communist Party accom- 
plish as a result of the San Francisco 
riots? Their major aim of stopping the 
hearings failed, but the second aim of 
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creating an issue which the Communist 
press can use and twist for propaganda 
p throughout the world against 
the United States was infinitely success- 
ful. For years to come, the Communists 
will be constantly referring to the so- 
called black Friday in San Francisco, 
when the red-baiting, witch-hunting, 
Fascist racist, un-American committee 
had to call in goon squads who used po- 
lice brutality of the worst sort against a 
spontaneous student protest. 

Since the early days, one of the Com- 
munists’ chief aims has been to destroy 
the confidence of the people in their law- 
enforcement agencies. Charges of police 
prutality have been revived and used 
over and over again. 

Some of the Communist apologists say 
the police used undue force in San Fran- 
cisco. The Communist publications go so 
far as to charge the police with causing 
the riot. I hesitate to repeat some of 
the scurrilous and absolutely untrue 
charges of brutality being made against 
the police. 

The truth is, that the police and the 
sheriff leaned over backward, using 
almost every known device short of force, 
to break up the demonstrations and 
flagrant violations of a half-dozen laws 
before they were compelled to meet vio- 
lence with firehoses and forcible evic- 
tion from the city hall. It was not until 
the mob attempted to break into the 
already overcrowded hearing room, had 
knocked down a police officer and had 
taken away his mace and_ “started 
pounding him with it, that the police 
moved in. Eight policemen and four 
rioters were hospitalized. Of course, we 
hear little sympathy for these police offi- 
cers. We see no photographs of the 
attack on the police. We see only pic- 
tures of rioters being dragged by police 
from the city hall because they had 
engaged in mob violence and refused to 
leave the building on directions of the 
= so that law and order might pre- 
vail. 

Of course, the riot and the photos of 
the police dragging rioters who refused 
to leave the building are grist for 
the Communist propaganda machine 
throughout the world. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is what some call 
police brutality or use of excessive force. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities state 
that the chief of police of San Francisco, 
the sheriff of San Francisco County and 
their men acted in accordance with the 
highest and finest traditions of law- 
enforcement officials. This Congress 
Should commend them and express our 
regrets and sympathy for those officers 
and their families who were injured in 
the proper performance of their duty. 

We have learned from unimpeachable 
Sources that the Communist Party is 
jubilant over what happened in San 
Francisco, particularly since people were 
arrested and went to jail. The Com- 
munist Party has just ordered further 
demonstrations against the committee 
whenever it holds hearings outside of 
Washington. It is the Communists’ 
hope that the demonstrations will grow 
and that riots will become more intense 
SO people will be jailed in larger num- 
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bers. The party feels this is the way to 
kill the committee. 
THE UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL 


Following the San Francisco hearings, 
Senator Strom THURMOND, Of South 
Carolina, discussed the rioting on the 
floor of the Senate. In connection with 
his remarks he inserted in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD an editorial from the 
Charleston, S.C., News and Courier of 
May 16, 1960. The editorial reads in 
part as follows: 

In considering the ugly attack on the sub- 
committee, which might have resulted in 
physical harm to Members of Congress, Cali- 
fornians should bear in mind the recent 
abuse heaped on the committee by U.S. Rep- 
resentative JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of 
California. He is to some degree responsible 
for the climate of opinion that made pos- 
sible the storming of the subcommittee 
hearings. 


I am not going to say what part, if 
any, the attack made upon the commit- 
tee on the floor of this House by the 
gentleman from, California played in the 
San Francisco demonstrations. I am 
merely going to relate some of the facts 
and then let the Members of the House 
determine whether or not the editorial 
from the Charleston News and Courier 
is justified. 

On April 25, a little over 2 weeks be- 
fore the San Francisco hearings, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RoosE- 
VELT] made one of the most shocking 
and unjustified attacks on Members of 
this body that I have heard in the 8 
years I have been a Member of Con- 
gress. 

Here are some of the choice epithets 
the gentleman from California hurled 
at nine Members of this Congress on 
the floor of this House. He called the 
committee and its work “bumptious,” 
“plainly silly,” “incredible,” “harmful,” 
“useless,” “bad,” “evil,” “abortive,” 
“cruel,” “appalling,” “perverse,” and 
“destructive.” He charged the commit- 
tee and its work with being “vicious,” “‘a 
cancer,” and “sanctimoniously cruel.” 
He said that we were a “thoroughly bad 
institution,” “a national problem,” and a 
“degrading spectacle.” 

According to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia: 

The major activity of the committee * * * 
is the abridgment of the citizens’ freedoms. 

The essence of the committee’s work is 
name calling. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] said the committee is “an 
agency for the destruction of human 
dignity and constitutional rights.” 

It displays “contempt for the legal 
rights of its citizens.” 

It makes false claims of protecting 
the internal security of the Nation. 

It passes “moral judgments on mat- 
ters of immense intricacy and great 
shadings.” 

It defies “both due process and com- 
mon decency.” 

It is guilty of “misuse” of its au- 
thority. 

It abuses “the rights and feelings of 
our citizens,” and “disregards the limits 
which our rules impose on its opera- 
tions.” 
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It is on an “endless quest for atten- 
tion” and “just does not know or will not 
recognize the limits of its jurisdiction.” 

The committee’s activity is “little bet- 
ter than insulting to the intelligence of 
this House and this country.” 

It is a “continuing discredit to the 
country and, more immediately, to this 
House.” 

The committee “indicts itself, and the 
indictment is an unavoidably grave one.” 

Mr. ROOSEVELT concluded his scur- 
rilous attack by charging: 

The committee is closer to being danger- 
ous to America in its conception than most 
of what it investigates. : 


This is a paraphrase of a remark I 
have heard time and time again since 
serving on the committee. It has come 
repeatedly from sullen, defiant, and con- 
temptuous members of the Communist 
Party who have been subpenaed to tes- 
tify before our committee as witnesses. 
I have read this remark many times 
before in Communist and pro-Commu- 
nist publications, but I never dreamed 
I would see the day when a member of 
this House would repeat it on the floor. 
It is the use of this phrase and some 
other phrases and appellations in the 
speech of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia that makes me wonder if he actually 
wrote these particular remarks. 

On May 5, in my repiy to Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’s attack on the committee, I pointed 
out that it was this same Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee which, as 
early as April 8, covered the country 
from coast to coast with bulletins an- 
nouncing Mr. ROOSEVELT’s speech on the 
floor of the House attacking the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

In its bulletin, the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee indicated that it 
had advance knowledge of how Mr. 
ROOSEVELT intended to handle his speech 
on the floor of the House. I charged in 
my reply that Russ Nixon, an identified 
member of the Communist Party, and 
an official of the Communist-controlled 
United Electrical Workers Union, was 
also a member of the national council of 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee; that it was representatives of this 
Communist-controlled United Electrical 
Workers Union, at the direction of Russ 
Nixon, that met with the gentleman 
from California on the matter of his 
April 25 attack on the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

ADDING INSULT TO INJURY 


One hundred twenty-five thousand re- 
prints of the Roosevelt vilification of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities were made. It is significant that 
at the personal direction of the gentle- 
man from California, 1,000 reprints of 
this scurrilous attack on the committee 
went to the Communist-controlled 
United Electrical Workers Union. Ten 
thousand reprints were sent to the no- 
torious Clark Foreman, director of the 
Communist-controlled Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee. Fifty thousand 
were sent to Eason Monroe, of Los An- 
geles, Calif. Mr. Speaker, I insert at 
this point the information from the files 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities with reference to Eason Monroe 
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so that members of this House might 
better evaluate why this man should get 
50,000 copies of this libelous attack, 
cloaked with the immunity of this 
House: 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE CoM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, U.S. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
The Daily People’s World of June 10, 1952, 

page 3, in reporting on a banquet given in 

Los Angeles in honor of the attorneys for the 

14 Smith Act defendants, listed Dr. Eason 

Monroe, chairman, Committee for Repeal of 

the Levering Act, among those who sent 

messages of encouragement. He was identi- 
fied on the same page of that issue of the 
paper as the newly elected executive director 
of the Southern California branch of the 

American Civil Liberties Union who would 

take office on July 1. 

Eason Monroe, former head of language, 
arts department, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, was announced as a speaker at a meet- 

of the American Veterans for Peace 

(C-1951) scheduled for Armistice Day, No- 

vember 11, at Santa Maria Hall, San Fran- 

cisco (Daily People’s World, Nov. 7, 1951, p. 

3, and advertisement in the issue of Nov. 9, 

1951, p. 6). On November 16, 1951, page 3, 

the Daily People’s World reported that Dr. 

Monroe spoke on the relationship of the loy- 

alty oath to the war program at a forum of 

the San Francisco Veterans for Peace on 

Armistice Day. 

The Daily People’s World of March 2, 1951, 
page 8, reported that Dr. Eason Monroe, of 
San Francisco, chairman of the Federation 
for the Repeal of the Levering Act, an- 
nounced a conference to be held in Fresno 
Saturday, March 3, “to establish a ‘citizens 
force’ for repeal of the Levering ‘loyalty’ oath 
act as the first step in ‘checking a flood of 
repressive legislation’ now before the State 
legislature.” 

Dr. Eason Monroe was announced as a 
speaker at a conference on security screening 
and loyalty oaths, September 8, at Santa 
Maria Hall, San Francisco, under auspices of 
the Joint Action Committee of Northern Cali- 
fornia Unions (Daily People’s World, Sept. 7, 
1951, p.3). He was to be the principal speak- 
er at a meeting of the Residents Committee 
Against Loyalty Oaths in Los Angeles, Janu- 
ary 28, 1953, as reported in the Daily People’s 
World of January 27, 1953, p. 3, in which he 
was identified as executive secretary, South- 
ern California chapter, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. He was reported by the Daily 
People’s World of February 25, 1954, page 3, as 
representing the American Civil Liberties 
Union at a Los Angeles school board hearing 
on the dismissal of teachers refusing to sign 
loyalty oaths and, along with representatives 
of these other organizations, as urging “the 
board of education * * * to halt its teacher 
witchhunt until the courts have ruled on the 
constitutionality of the Dilworth Act.” 

In an article entitled “Hearing Set for SF 
Teacher Oath Victims,” the Daily People’s 
World of August 24, 1953, page 6, reported: 

“San Francisco, August 23.—Eight former 
San Francisco State College faculty members, 
who were fired in 1950 for refusing to sign 
the loyalty oath, have been notified to appear 
at the State building 10 a.m. Tuesday for a 
hearing on their petitions for reinstatement. 

“The petitions, filed shortly after their 
dismissal, were held up for hearing pending 
Supreme Court decision on the legality of 
the Levering Act loyalty oaths. 

“The Supreme Court, last May, refused to 
hear a suit contesting the constitutionality 
of the Levering Act. 

“The eight persons are * * * Dr. Albert 
Eason Monroe.” 

The Worker, Sunday edition of the Com- 
munist Party official newspaper, in January 
4, 1959 issue, on page 5, listed Eason Monroe 
as one of 35 individuals who signed a petition 
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urging US. Attorney General Rogers to “dis- 
miss further prosecution in the Denver Smith 
Act case.” He is identified in this source as 
executive director, ACLU of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los es. 

A leafiet entitled “That Justice Shall Be 
Done,” dated February 1958, on page 2 listed 
Dr. Eason Monroe as one of the signers of 
an appeal to the President in behalf of Mor- 
ton Sobell. The leaflet was issued by the 
National Rosenberg-Sobell Committee (C-— 
1956; I-1956). 


Another 5,000 copies were sent by Mr. 
RoosEvELT to the Communist-controlled 
Citizens Committee to Preserve Amer- 
ican Freedoms, which is the west coast 
adjunct of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee. 

It is most significant, however, that 
5,000 copies were originally ordered sent 
to one Ralph Izard at a Los Angeles ad- 
dress. Who is Ralph Izard? Ralph 
Izard is an identified Communist who 
has a long record of service to the Com- 
munist cause. He was one of the surly 
witnesses subpenaed before the commit- 
tee at its San Francisco hearings. He is 
an identified Communist who used a U.S. 
passport to travel through Red China as 
a guest and at the expense of the Red 
Chinese government. Since his return 
to the United States, in his extensive 
lectures and writings, Izard has praised 
the Communist regime of Red China and 
denounced the Government of the United 
States. 

It is even more significant that on the 
day the 10,000 reprints were to be mailed 
to the Citizens Committee To Preserve 
American Freedoms and the notorious 
Ralph Izard at the Los Angeles ad- 
dresses. Mr. ROOSEVELT’s office ordered 
them sent by air freight, not to Los 
Angeles, but to these people at San Fran- 
cisco in order that they might arrive in 
time for the San Francisco hearings. 

Copies of this derogatory and inflam- 
matory speech were distributed to the 
mob that rioted outside our hearing 
room. Communist-identified witnesses 
who were called before the committee, 
came to the witness stand armed with 
Mr. RoosEveEtt’s speech and taunted 
members of the Un-American Activities 
Committee with charges that came from 
their colleague’s lips while using the 
immunity of this House. Choice epithets 
from this speech appeared on the plac- 
ards of those who picketed the commit- 
tee’s hearings. The gentleman from 
California must have been proud to see 
his name on those banners as the author 
of the smear attack against his col- 
leagues in the House. 

From these facts, Mr. Speaker, I leave 
it to the judgment of the Members of 
this House whether the editorial in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD by 
the Senator from South Carolina was 
correct when it said that: 

He (the gentleman from California) is to 
some degree responsible for the climate of 
opinion that made possible the storming of 
the subcommittee hearing. 

THE CLERGY SPEAK OUT 


Now I know, Mr. Speaker, that since 
I am a member of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities I will be 
charged with slanting my remarks. 
However, there were a number of min- 
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isters present at the hearings in San 
Francisco. They issued a voluntary, 
joint statement which was sent to me in 
the mail. Those who issued the state- 
ment are Dr. G. Archer Weniger, of Oak- 
land; Rev. Don Watson, of Oakland; Dr. 
H. Austin, of San Francisco; Rev. Robert 
F. Hakes, of Alameda; Dean William G. 
Bellshaw, of the San Francisco Baptist 
Seminary; Dr. H. O. Van Gilder, of the 
Western Baptist Bible College; and Dr. 
Arno Weniger, of San Francisco. 

Here follows their own eyewitness ac- 
count of what transpired inside the hear- 
ing room. Of course, the rioting outside 
the hearing room was, to say the least, 
far more serious: 


More than a dozen ministers were in at- 
tendance at the congressional hearings of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee in 
San Francisco on May 12 and 13 in the super- 
visors chambers in the city hall. What we 
witnessed was utterly fantastic. The shame- 
ful demonstration against law and order and 
against this duly constituted committee of 
the Congress defies description. We sat in 
the rear of the room on a raised platform 
where we could easily observe the proceed- 
ings, right in the midst of the student dem- 
onstrators. We studied the crowd carefully 
for hours and could easily discern which 
were the masterminds of the mob riots. It 
is our certain conviction that this indefensi- 
ble demonstration against law and order was 
conceived, planned, and directed by a few 
hard-core Communist agitators who were 
carrying out their textbook orders on insur- 
rection with classic success. Leaders of the 
mob included faculty members and well- 
known leftist lawyers for the fifth-amend- 
ment Communists. 

We were sitting where we were able to ob- 
serve the giving of instructions by the riot 
leaders who had gained access to the room. 
The Daily Californian, which was distributed 
widely at the scene, gave explicit instruc- 
tions on the front page of the Thursday 
issue on exactly how to harass the commit- 
tee. They were told to laugh out loud at 
every incident that appeared to be amusing 
in order to make the Congressmen look ridic- 
ulous. These well-disciplined mobsters 
laughed on the dotted line and obeyed their 
masters to the last jeer. We watched a na- 
tional committeeman for the party line up 
@ dozen Communists near the railing and 
throw every sneer, invective, abusive lan- 
guage, vile profanity, and fiendish charge at 
the Congressmen they could conceive. For 
nearly 15 minutes at one point, this lawless 
crowd of students from the university, to- 
gether with party cadres, had the chambers 
almost in their control. The students, com- 
prising the rear third of the audience stood 
up on their seats and yelled, jeered, hissed, 
and scoffed at the Congressmen. It was al- 
most complete breakdown of law and order. 
We witnessed more violations of the law in 15 
minutes than we have seen in 15 years. 

The only criticisms we have of the police 
authorities were of allowing this element to 
make such a mockery out of law and order, 
without jailing every one of the leaders. 

The height of their devilish hypocrisy was 
reached when they had the consummate 
nerve to profane the national anthem by 
singing it at the peak of their demonstra- 
tion, and giving expression to their treason- 
able delight by singing “Mine Eyes Have 
Seen the Glory of the Coming of the Lord.” 
The depth of their deceit was reached when 
this mob element put their hand over their 
heart and pledged allegiance to the flag. We 
shall never forget the hiss and boos that 
greeted Mr. Arens when he first mentioned 
the name of God in connection with one 
who broke from the party. 
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We are at a loss to understand how clergy- 
men, such as Bishop James Pike, could give 
any aid and comfort to this lawless kind of 
activity by statements deriding the com- 
mittee, and by allowing his assistant pastor 
to address one of their despicable rallies. 

We came away from this hearing abso- 
lutely convinced of the overwhelming neces- 
sity of continuing the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. No free agent could 
view the hearings without being impressed 
with the fairness, Justice, and dedication to 
a thankless, but positively necessary task. 

Chairman EDWIN WILLIS was unusually 
temperate and patient. We have nothing 
but unbounded admiration for Richard 
Arens, committee counsel, whose skill and 
understanding of this perilous conspiracy was 
a blessing to behold. We apologize to these 
devoted public servants from Congress for 
the devilish and deceitful conduct of an in- 
finitestimally small but alarmingly arrogant 
segment of this area, who are willing to be 
tools of the Communist conspiracy which 
would make a shambles out of the liberty 
which marks this great Nation as the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 





HON. CHARLES GOODELL 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. WEIs] may extend 
her remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
first anniversary of the swearing in as a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
of the gentleman from New York, 
Congressman CHARLES GOODELL, my 
Republican colleague and neighbor from 
Jamestown, N.Y. I want to take this 
brief opportunity to say a few words 
about the extremely fine job which 
the gentleman from New York, CHARLIE 
GOODELL, has done for the people of his 
district in the year he has spent in the 
Congress. 

In the brief period that Cuartre has 
served here, he has already established 
himself as a conscientious and articulate 
Member of the House. He has shown 
himself to be a particularly able debater, 
a tireless worker for those principles of 
government in which he believes, and he 
has already begun to emerge as one of 
the real leaders in the Congress. 

Furthermore, as a member of the im- 
portant House Education and Labor 
Committee, he has shown an ability to 
grasp the most complicated legislative 
Proposals. His work on the committee, 
and the valuable contributions he has 
made in the committee’s deliberations, 
are a tribute to the good judgment of the 
people of New York’s 43d District who 
Sent the gentleman from New York, 
CHARLIE GOODELL, to Washington as 
their Representative a year ago. He is 
proving himself to be a very able succes- 
sor to the late beloved Dan Reed, and I 
am confident that he will be here for 
many more anniversaries such as this 
one today. 





RESIDUAL OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that I speak for many Members of Con- 
gress when I congratulate Secretary of 
the Interior Fred A. Seaton and his com- 
petent staff for the Department’s forth- 
right action with respect to the matter 
of residual oil imports. The schedules 
announced last night are testimony to 
Mr. Seaton’s honesty and courage at a 
time when he without any doubt has 
been subjected to maximum pressure 
from world oil companies. 

Last Tuesday the Secretary met with a 
group of Members of the House repre- 
senting both parties and both oil and 
coal producing States. We explained our 
anxiety over what we considered a re- 
laxing of oil import restrictions earlier 
this year. We asked that a sound and 
reasonable schedule be adopted and en- 
forced in the July-September and sub- 
sequent periods. 

Secretary Seaton made no false 
promises. He explained that the admin- 
istration was committed to carry out the 
provisions of the mandatory oil import 
control program and that he would do 
everything possible to assure its success. 
He explained that he knew the opera- 
tion of the program could not be con- 
sidered perfect, particularly in these 
early stages, but he assured us that he 
was putting the allocations in a 3-month 
instead of a 6-month period in order 
that he might watch the activities of the 
importers more closely and thus carry 
out the provisions of the program more 
expeditiously and efficiently. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary’s an- 
nouncement of the new schedule last 
night comes as welcoming and encour- 
aging news to the coal and domestic oil 
industries. My colleagues from the large 
oil producing States know very well that 
this decision by the Department of the 
Interior might well serve as a criterion 
for the handling of restrictions on all 
imported oils—crude and products. 

Stephen F. Dunn, president of the 
National Coal Association, said that the 
announcement of the new residual oil 
import schedules “justifies the Nation’s 
confidence that the Department of the 
Interior would administer the Presi- 
dent’s control program impartially and 
incisively.” Mr. Dunn pointed out that 
the program was adopted to safeguard 
the national security, but that the coal 
industry can now “set its sights on a dy- 
namic future protected by the relentless 
market impingement” of importers of 
residual oil. With the assurance that 
comes in the form of Interior’s an- 
nouncement, coal will be ready to answer 
whatever demands are imposed upon it 
as a component of the defense structure, 
Mr. Dunn explained. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I should like to im- 
press upon my colleagues today that the 
job is far from over so far as domestic 
coal and oil management and labor are 
concerned. The influence of the oil 
companies will be applied with greater 
intensity than ever before in an attempt 
to destroy the balance of imports to ex- 
ports as established under the program 
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and applied to the new schedules by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 





ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 
CERTAIN POSTAL FIELD SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to introduce at this time a bill to 
correct inequities with respect to the 
compensation of certain postal field serv- 
ice employees exercising supervisory 
functions, and for other purposes. 

This bill would correct the unreason- 
able situation whereby certain postal 
employees must take salary reductions 
in order to be promoted. Under the 
present system, a promotion in some 
cases means a loss of pay of over $500 
a year. 

Why should a man be forced to take 
a cut in pay to get a promotion? A 
man’s family may be seriously hurt by 
even a temporary drop in his pay. Such 
a system of wage scales hurts morale and 
handicaps the efficiency of the Post Of- 
fice. 

At present each level of postal field 
service pay is divided into seven steps. 
The following chart shows three typical 
pay levels: 


| Postal service pay per annum 










Step 1/Step 2|Step 3/Step 4/Step 5)Step 6|/Step 7 











Level 4_ _|$4, 035/$4, 175) $4, 315)$4, 455/$4, 595) $4, 735|$4, 875 
te 4, 275) 4,415) 4,555) 4, b 
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It can readily be seen that 6 steps in 
level 5 and even 2 steps in level 6 are 
lower than the top step in level 4. A 
man promoted from the top steps of 
any level to the bottom of the next takes 
a cut in salary. I know personally of 
a post office in my district where a su- 
perintendent of personnel at level 8 is 
receiving less than a relief supervisor at 
level 7. To correct such inequities I in- 
troduce legislation amending title 5 of 
the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955 so that “the salary of any 
employee subject to the postal field 
service schedule shall not be less than 
one full step above the highest basic 
salary of any employee paid a scheduled 
rate under his direct supervision.” 

Enactment of this legislation should 
bring to an end the present unfair as- 
pects of this system. 





FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MASSACRE OF THE CROATIAN 
ARMY 
Mr.GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent that the gentlewoman 

from Ohio [Mrs. Bo.tTton] may extend 
her remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


New Jersey? » 
There was no objection. 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Memo- 


rial Day 1960 provided a fitting occasion 
for ceremonies in Cleveland commemo- 
rating the 15th anniversary of the mas- 
sacre of the Croatian Army. Sponsored 
by the United American Croatians of 
Cleveland, the ceremonies appropriately 
honored the more than 150,000 Croatian 
soldiers who fell victim to Communist 
treachery at the close of World War II. 

American Croatians have contributed 
significantly to every aspect of American 
life, and enriched the communities 
where they reside. My own city of 
Cleveland includes a large number of 
men and women of Croatian descent, 
and I am privileged to represent many 
of them in my constituency. 

Two documents have been made 
available to me on this occasion: A res- 
olution submitted by the United Amer- 
ican Croatians of Cleveland entitled 
“Fifteenth Anniversary of the Croatian 
Genocide Bleiburg-Maribor Massacres,” 
and an article by Stephen W. Skertic 
entitled “The Bleiburg-Maribor Trag- 
edy—Croatian Golgotha.” As these doc- 
uments provide a revealing account of 
a tragic era in Croatian history, I in- 
clude them at this point in the Recorp. 


RESOLUTION ON THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CROATIAN GENOCIDE BLEIBURG-MARIBOR 
MASSACRES 


Whereas on this May 30 day, a befitting 
annual observance has been set by the Amer- 
ican people to commemorate and honor the 
war dead of this great country, we as Amer- 
ican Croatians join in this memorial observ- 
ance and express our deepest gratitude for 
the sacrifices of all those Americans, since 
the founding of this Nation, who gave their 
lives for the preservation of future genera- 
tions, and for the democratic ideals embodied 
in the Constitution and the American way 
of life; and 

Whereas the freedom-seeking Croatian na- 
tion, from which we are descended, has also 
@ special meaning to us, the assembly thus 
finds it especially fitting to honor the Croa- 
tian war dead, particularly the over 150,000 
Croation soldiers, representing a whole gen- 
eration of Croatian youth, who in May 1945, 
after the end of World War II hostilities, fell 
victims to “Serbo-Partisan” Communist 
treachery and virtual genocide for the re- 
creation of the synthetic State of Yugoslavia; 
and 

Whereas the perpetrators of genocide 
utilize mass murder with the intended re- 
sult of the liquidation of a nation, and in 
this case, the then independent State of 
Croatia, the assembly, therefore, wishes to 
emphasize to America and the free world 
the reason given for this horrendous crime 
by reiterating the words of Tito’s henchmen, 
Milovan Djilas, in charge of the genocidal 
Operation against the Croatian nation, who 
said: “Croatian soldiers must die in order 
that (then defunct) Yugoslavia may live”; 
and 

Whereas genocide is an international crime 
of the worst nature, violating all the in- 
alienable divine, civil, and human rights of 
men and nations to existence, the assembly, 
herewith, demands that the Croatian geno- 
cide remembered as the “Bleiburg-Maribor 
massacres” be investigated by the American 
Government with all possible swiftness, and 
further demands that the administration 
and Co vigorously use every means 
available to bring Tito and his Communist 
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conspirators to justice, and to help restore 
an independent Croatia—from its hellish 
prison of Yugoslavia. Elemental justice 
demands this since it was the impru- 
dent World War II Anglo-American recogni- 
tion and support of Tito and the “Serbo- 
Partisan’ Communists which helped precip- 
itate these massacres and the forceful sub- 
jJugation of the Croatian nation into a sec- 
ond and more tyrannical Yugoslavia. 

UNITED AMERICAN CROTIANS OF 

CLEVELAND, 

JoHN Prceta, President. 

Nrxoua Frican, Vice President. 

Ivan Coric, Secretary. 





THE BLEIBURG-MARIBOR TRAGEDY—CROATIAN 
GOLGOTHA 


(By Stephen W. Skertic) 

United in minds, wills and hearts with 
all fellow citizens throughout America, we 
reverently bow our heads in memory of the 
many thousands of Americans, who, since the 
establishment of this great Republic, have 
given their lives for freedom and the Amer- 
ican way of life which we so fully enjoy 
today. For Americans of Croatian descent, 
however, Memorial Day has an extra signifi- 
cance, because the worst tragedy that ever 
befell the Croatian people in their 13 cen- 
turies of political and national history is also 
commemorated this month. More specifical- 
ly this is why we have assembled here today, 
to observe the 15th anniversary of the massa- 
cre of the Croatian Army better known as the 
Bleiburg-Maribor tragedy. 

The Bleiburg-Maribor tragedy symbolizes 
the chain of mass massacres perpetrated 
against the Croatian nation, which took place 
15 years ago, when a great part of the Cro- 
atian Army numbering 250,000 men and ac- 
companied by many thousands of civilians 
became victims of Tito’s treachery, after 
seeking surrender to the more civilized 
Western Allies and subsequent protection in 
their flight from the cruelties of Communist 
terror. The Croatian Army and civilian 
refugees were confident that the Anglo-Amer- 
ican troops would protect them against god- 
less communism since the independent state 
of Croatia had never fired a single shot 
against the Western Allies, and had given 
innumerable proofs of defending the lives 
and property of its people only and exclu- 
sively within the frontiers of its own State. 
In addition, sanctuary was expected in ac- 
cordance with the international laws of war 
provided by the Geneva Convention. Thus, 
it was in the tragic May 1945, when Croatian 
contact was made with the British Army, in 
the Carinthian province of Austria, only to 
end in frustration and ultimate death for 
these thousands of Croatians after the 
British accepted them to turn them back to 
Tito’s Communist henchmen, contrary to all 
laws of decency and international agree- 
ments. 

On May 16, 1945, 11 days after the war 
was over, the Croatian Golgotha began at 
the Austrian-Yugoslav border. Tens of 
thousands of Croatian soldiers and civilians 
Were encamped on a large field near Biei- 
burg on the Austrian side. After the Cro- 
ation soldiers were asked to lay down their 
arms by the British authorities and then 
forced to return home, they were fired upon 
by the Tito partisans from the nearby for- 
ests. On the Bleiburg field, an estimated 
50,000 Croatian soldiers were slaughtered. 

The Bleiburg massacres were only the be- 
ginning. Other huge contingents of Cro- 
ation soldiers and refugees, who also sur- 
rendered to the British military authorities 
on the Austrian territory were shipped 
back in railway cars and military vehi- 
cles to the Slovenian border in Yugoslavia 
for extradition to Tito, despite promises that 
they would be sent to the prisoners of war 
camps in Italy. These extraditions were 
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carried out near Villach, Krumpendorf, 
Griffen, Lawamuend, and other localities 
along the Austrian frontier. 

After the partisans received the various 
unarmed Croatian Army units and civilian 
refugees, they formed separate columns 
from them and organized the huge death 
marches back to their homeland. While on 
the way through Slovenia, the liquidations 
of these thousands upon thousands of de- 
fenseless Croatians resumed. The genocidal 
operations were carried out by specially or- 
ganized squads of the most extreme Com- 
munists who showed their mettle as con- 
firmed Communists through these heinous 
deeds. 

According to eyewitness reports, the great. 
est mass massacres on Yugoslav territory 
took place near Maribor in Slovenia. The 
17th Partisan Assault Division, under the 
command of the Serbian colonel, Blaza 
Yankovic, was in charge of operations there, 
His subordinates, Capt. Rade Corak, a Serb 
from Bosnia in charge of the proletariat 
brigade, along with Capt. Boza Hinic, a 
Serb from Lika, had the special partisan 
honors of executing these murders. 

A survivor of the death marches, Dr. Oton 
Knezovic, in his autobiographical account 
entitled “‘The Massacre of the Croatian 
Army in 1945,” (English title of the Croatian 
text, Chicago: Croatian Franciscan Press, 
1960, on pp. 92-94) writes: “An estimated 
40,000 Croatian soldiers were killed there 
(mear Maribor). And when after a time 
thousands upon thousands of human heads, 
hands, and legs were showing (from the 
trenches), more horrible scenes took place 
and stories were circulated among our older 
people (Slovenian residents). A great num- 
ber of them told me that they would rather 
have been thrown into those trenches with 
the Croatians rather than live any longer in 
the locality and look at the horrible trench 
graves for the rest of their lives. * * * ‘Now 
we can see and realize what Belgrade gave 
us and with what they adorn our sacred 
countryside,’ concluded a Slovenian youth 
from the village of Hoce near Maribor.” 

From Maribor the death procession con- 
tinued and at Kocevski Rog in Slovenia, the 
victims were brought in daily by trains, 
trucks, and wagon carts, and afterward 
driven in the nearby forest where its 
abounding abysslike ravines were filled with 
over 30,000 Croatian bodies. Here, the mas- 
sacres lasted 8 days and were carried out 
under the command of Maj. Gen. Sima Du- 
bajic, a Serb from the vicinity of Benkovac 
in Dalmatia. The direct executioners were, 
however, the selected extermination squads 
comprising the old Communists from the 
llth Dalmatian Brigade, 26th Division. 

These excutioners, presumably to con- 
serve ammunition and time, devised a devil- 
ishly clever mass murder technique. By 
arranging boards over the deep natural ra- 
vines characteristic to the terrain of this 
region, they forced their victims, who were 
tied together in groups of sixes, to “walk 
the plank” and by either shooting the end 
man or hitting him over the head with a 
sledge, the others toppled with him into 
the abyss below. Such executions typified 
the utter, naked brutality of Tito’s partisan 
chieftains in their lust for blood and power, 
during their insane mania for reestablishing 
a@ second Yugoslavia under Communist con- 
trol. The motto was that “Croatian sol- 
diers must die in order that Yugoslavia may 
live,” a phrase attributed to Milovan Djilas, 
Tito’s chief henchman at the time. 

In the symposium, “The Croatian Nation 
in its Struggle for Freedom and Independ- 
ence” (Chicago, Croatia Cultural Publishing 
Center, 1955), Prof. Krumoslavy Draganovic, 
in his chapter, “The Biological Extermination 
of Croats in Tito’s Yugoslavia,” relates that 
after the execution of the Kocevski Rog mas- 
sacres, “A Tito’s commission from Ljubljana, 
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consisting of five persons, under the chair- 
manship of Col. Dule Koras, a Serb from 
Lika, inspected the very places of the abysses 
where the massacre took place, and ordered 
the sea of corpses to be concealed by dyna- 
miting.” 

Professor Draganovic further relates in the 
same chapter that Tito’s authorities would 
contest the number of their victims and goes 
on to say, “But for this there is an answer: 
Let them take out from their archives the 
reports of their own inspection commissions 
about the work of their extermination 
squads. And if they don’t like to do that, 
then an international commission may con- 
duct the exhumation of those thousands of 
corpses in each of the mentioned mass graves 
and count them, even though it may cost 
labor and expenses as it did in Katyn. We 
are, however, willing to bring forth the facts 
concerning the massacre of Croatian soldiers 
in 1945 which we obtained from sworn eye- 
witnesses.” 

The march of death became crystallized in 
its literal aspects when other huge contin- 
gents of the extradited Croatian Army were 
forced by the partisans to march all the way 
across Croatia to Kovin on the Rumanian 
border and to other parts of Yugoslav terri- 
tory, leaving a trail of scattered bones and 
mass graves from the sick, exhausted, and 
massacred captives. Thus this Croatian Gol- 
gotha which had its origin at the Austrian 
frontier continued its way of the cross 
through Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, and Mace- 
donia—practically the whole length and 
breadth of Yugaslavia. This is apart from 
the other large sporadic massacres and death 
processions of those Croatians taken captive 
inside Yugoslavia who were not able to make 
it to the Austrian border. 

Croatia itself had become an immense 
graveyard whose trenches, ravines, forests, 
mountain abysses and rivers became the de- 
positories of those slaughtered victims. By 
far the greatest massacres were executed in 
Slovenia at Maribor, Kocevski Rog, Dolensko, 
Ptuj, Celje, and Krsko; but, however, since 
it would take a volume of books to list all 
the grave sites and describe the individual 
atrocities perpetrated within all of Yugo- 
slavia, we will just further mention the more 
infamously known ones within Croatia. 

At Gracani near Zagreb there were some 
2,000 soldiers murdered, near Vrgin-Most ap- 
proximately 7,000, near Dubocac on the Sava 
about 3,000, near Podravski Klostar 2,000. In 
Virovitica there were more than 1,700 young 
recruits killed, and in Butmir and Kasindol 
about 2,000 plus many other places with a 
lesser number of victims. 

The late, beloved Cardinal Stepinac of 
Croatia, who suffered his own personal, living 
martyrdom at the hands of the Communists 
through 14 years of imprisonment and dep- 
rivation of Episcopal functions, previous to 
his rigged trial and arrest wrote on July 21, 
1945, the following in reference to the gen- 
eral executions and persecutions in a lengthy 
letter dealing with “the persecution of the 
church in New Yugoslavia,” which could be 
found on pages 426-442 in Richard Pattee’s 
treatise, “The Case of Cardinal Stepinac” 
(Milwaukee, the Bruce Publishing Co., 1953). 

The cardinal goes on to say: “When all this 
is seen, the question is asked, has the Cro- 
atian nation ever in its history suffered so 
many calamities as in the last 4 years of the 
war and the few months since the end of the 
war? If to this is added all the sufferings 
of the Croatian intellectuals and civil ser- 
vants, then the question is asked, where is 
this leading us? One cannot but think that 
this is a question of the extermination of 
the Croatian nation. Finally the question 
is asked where does there exist a moral jus- 
tification for the persecution of thousands 
of Croatian officers and hundreds of thou- 
sands (sic) of Croatian soldiers who, in the 
greatest good faith and with many sacrifices 
in order to serve the Coatian people, fulfilled 
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their duty as soldiers? In conformity with 
the moral principles of war not one of them 
should be punished except those who vi- 
olated the international rules of war or un- 
justly attacked the peaceful civil population 
who took no part in military operations. It 
will not be too much to point out also in 
defense of these Croatian officers and sol- 
diers the fact that they considered their 
fight to be a defensive fight against all the 
injustices that were committed, admitted in- 
justices (by Royal Yugoslavia).’’ 

Altogether there were over 150,000 Croatian 
soldiers and civilians murdered during the 
death march massacres. Only a small part 
of the disarmed regular Croatian Army suc- 
ceeded in saving itself. Before the eyes of 
the Western Powers and the rest of the free 
world, a generation of the Croatian youth 
was liquidated by Tito and the partisans— 
a genocide of youth that knows no parallel 
in history. In paraphrasing the Croatian 
poet-writer, Vinko Nikolic, it could be truly 
said that thousands of Croatian mothers and 
fathers have these many springs lamented 
their children and cannot be comforted, as 
they do not even know their dark sepulchres. 
They are veiled in black and deep in their 
souls glimmers a deluded hope that their 
beloved children—who long ago decayed in 
trenches and abysses—are still alive. 

Actually, the total postwar Croatian dead 
numbers closer to 600,000 persons. We can 
see how complete the genocidal operations 
were when we consider that the partisans 
did not limit their bestial murders just to 
the Croatian Army and its civilian followers. 
Concentration and slave-labor camps were 
immediately set up throughout the country 
after the Communist occupation of Croatia, 
and hundreds of thousands of citizens of all 
ages and sex, and from every walk of life, 
were interned, tortured, and later liquidated. 
A police state was organized and persecution 
reigned everywhere. 

In view of all this loss of lives and untold 
sufferings, the Croatian people can, then, 
rightfully recall these horrendous interna- 
tional crimes before the conscience of the 
Western Powers. For it was the refusal of 
the British Military Command to accept the 
Croatian Army’s surrender—when it was 
bound by the Geneva Convention and the 
moral principles of war to do so—that 
allowed for the slaughter of the Croatian 
Army by the partisans. In addition, the 
powerful Anglo-American recognition and 
support of Tito and his Known Communist 
liberation movement during the World War II 
period, given under the guise of a deceitful 
propaganda, greatly contributed to and indi- 
rectly permitted the establishment of Serbo 
communism in Yugoslavia. Moreover, mate- 
rial support is still given Tito through huge 
outpourings of the American taxpayer’s dol- 
lars. Undoubtedly, when enough Americans 
and Britons learn of these Communist 
crimes, which have been kept so mysteri- 
ously silent, remedial steps will be taken in 
behalf of the Croatian nation. We are con- 
fident that the traditional fair play peculiar 
to our cultures will provide this in time. 
Unless it does, a blot will remain which 
time will not efface. 





THE DUTY OF A CONGRESSMAN 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of the Second Congressional 
District of West Virginia are deeply in- 
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terested in the operation of their Gov- 
ernment, I am proud to say. Their in- 
terest and desire for information prompt 
many inquiries relative to the past, the 
present, and the future of our great 
Nation. 

One of the questions which has ap- 
parently recurred many times in their 
quest for knowledge about the workings 
of democracy, and which has been asked 
me time and again is, “What are the 
duties of a Congressman, and what are 
his qualifications for holding one of the 
highest offices in the land?” 

I am sure this inquiry is not confined 
to West Virginians and to those residing 
within the Second District. Surely the 
question is asked of many of us almost 
daily. In analyzing the subject, which 
is, of course, important to those of us 
individually who have been selected by 
the folks at home to represent them here 
in the Congress of the United States, I 
should like to submit the following as my 
conception of some of the duties of a 
Congressman: 

The man who aspires to represent his 
fellow citizens in the most powerful and 
most truly democratic legislative as- 
sembly in the world assumes a weighty 
responsibility. He must humble him- 
self before God and man and consider 
prayerfully and conscientiously the 
many issues which come before him. 
For his decision and action on those 
issues may determine not only the hap- 
piness and well being of the people he 
represents, but the fate of millions 
throughout the world and the destiny of 
generations yet unborn. He must lay 
aside his private prejudices and pas- 
sions—and who of us is without those 
stumbling blocks to straight thinking?— 
and devote himself wholeheartedly to 
the task for which he was selected. 

The framers of the Federal Constitu- 
tion intended that the Members of the 
House of Representatives should repre- 
sent the peculiar and sectional interests 
of the districts from which they are 
chosen. From the start, it was evident 
that different sections of our vast and 
growing Republic would have problems 
differing in detail because of varying 
economic, social, and cultural conditions 
existing within the districts set up for 
representation. Some areas would have 
crowded cities where the principal oc- 
cupation is the manufacture and ex- 
change of articles of commerce. Other 
areas would include only broad and 
sparsely settled agricultural lands. The 
major activity in still other areas would 
be delving beneath the earth for the 
precious minerals so essential in our 
modern civilization. In some districts, 
vast accumulations of wealth would set 
the tone for the aspirations of the for- 
tunate. Or, concern with the life of 
the intellect and the spirit might deter- 
mine the trend of public thinking. In 
others, a less favoring nature would im- 
pose a life of persistent toil and self- 
sacrifice on those who seek the great 
goals of virtue, happiness, and prosperity. 
Diversity of condition is a challenge to 
the success of any government, particu- 
larly so to a government which delib- 
erately undertakes to promote the wel- 
fare of each and every citizen. Hence 
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our Founding Fathers provided for a 
body of legislators in which every variety 
of man in every variety of condition 
might have opportunity to select a 
fellow citizen capable of promoting the 
peculiar interests of his constituents, 
whatever those interests might be. The 
other Chamber of the National Assembly, 
the Senate, was charged with the re- 
sponsibility for upholding the more gen- 
eralized interests of the States and the 
Nation, those interests which transcend 
sectional needs and which set the pat- 
tern for the action of a free and united 
people. 

The Second Congressional District of 
West Virginia isa huge one. Its 15 coun- 
ties cover more than 7,800 square miles— 
one-third of the whole State. Within 
its borders only a few things match the 
district in size. Among these there 
comes to mind the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest, playground of the Nation, 
conservator of water supplies vital to the 
populous cities of the East, and poten- 
tial source of immense wealth in its for- 
ests. There comes to mind also the great 
university at Morgantown, monument to 
the intellectual aspirations of the State, 
and dispenser of light and virtue to 
many. Most of all, there comes to mind 
the skill, the ingenuity and the integrity 
of our population. More than 300,000 of 
us are scattered over this picturesque 
district—literally scattered. None of us 
live in cramped cities. Few of us enjoy 
the advantages supposed to accrue to 
those who have amassed great wealth. 
On the other hand, few of us exist in 
abject poverty. In contrast to the great 
size of our district, most of our economic 
undertakings are comparatively modest. 
We are essentially a laboring people. We 
operate the small farms, the orchards, 
the cattle ranges, the poultry establish- 
ments. We man the coal mines, the gas 
and oil wells, the sand and clay and stone 
pits. We own and conduct the small 
business enterprises, the stores and fac- 
tories, the banks, the newspapers and 
radio stations. We service the public 
utilities, the railroads, and telephone and 
telegraph networks. We cherish and 
cultivate the vital institutions of church 
and school. Almost every variety and 
kind of activity can be found within our 
confines. But we are homogenous—we 
are one people—in the fact that practi- 
cally all of us labor with our hands and 
our minds. Some of us are members of 
great labor unions. Many of us are not. 
We are independent workers—while still 
being interdependent. We belong to that 
great class denominated LABOR, organ- 
ized or unorganized. 

Personally, I conceive it to be the duty 
of a Congressman to conserve, to pro- 
tect, and to advance the peculiar inter- 
ests of a constituency so generally uni- 
formincharacter. Weaim at increasing 
the productivity and the efficiency of 
enterprises already in operation, be they 
farm, mine, factory, public utility, school, 
or church. We hope to expand and 
diversify potential sources of wealth. 
We are concerned with the safety and 
well-being of those who operate our 
mines and factories. We wish to re- 
serve for our own use a fair share of the 
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good things which originate in our own 
resources of land and climate and intelli- 
gence and industry. Beyond this we 
seek no unfair advantage over any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals anywhere. 
We value highly the capital investments 
that have helped to develop our re- 
sources. We actively welcome further 
capital investments, and we are content 
that a reasonable share of the profits 
of such investments should go to those 
who have the foresight to make them. 
For any sort of practice which involves 
exploitation or dishonesty, whether that 
practice be employed by labor or by 
capital, we have no sympathy and no 
condonation. 

Within the Halls of Congress, it is the 
duty of a Congressman to be vigilant in 
acting positively on legislation which 
seems likely to affect the interests of the 
people of his district. Some 10,000 
or more bills are considered in a 
typical session of Congress. Any one of 
these may have some impact on his dis- 
trict. In order to promote the purposes 
of his constituents, he must draft and 
introduce and prosecute bills of his own. 
He must marshal fact and argument in 
support of his position. He must enlist 
the interest and the concurrence of a 
majority of the House in his proposals. 
But many of the accomplishments of a 
Congressman are not achieved by legis- 
lation alone. He is in a uniquely favor- 
able position to collect and organize in- 
formation on which to base economic and 
cultural development within his district. 
An alert and well-informed Congressman 
can make this information readily ac- 
cessible to business and industrial enter- 
prises seeking openings or expansion. 
Thus a vast array of industrial develop- 
ments, of scientific and educational in- 
stallations, of water-control and soil- 
conservation projects can be initiated to 
the advantage of the area. 

Notwithstanding the preeminence of 
local issues in the thoughts of any Con- 
gressman, he must share with the other 
branch of the National Legislature the 
preservation and the advancement of 
national interest. Particularly he is 
charged with the wise and economic use 
of public funds. Appropriation meas- 
ures originating in the House of Repre- 
sentatives supply the sinews for effective 
prosecution of all our relations with for- 
eign countries, for the Armed Forces 
whose constant readiness is our main 
guard against aggression in every form 
from an implacable enemy, and for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation whose 
vigilance saves us from disruption and 
subversion within. It is the common 
interest of every citizen that America 
should be strong. Appropriations nec- 
essary to make effective the well-defined 
policies of the Armed Forces and the 
FBI should be both adequate and un- 
grudging. Recent developments on the 
international scene have placed us in 
a position which is, at the most favor- 
able appraisal, vulnerable. A blunder 
in control of necessary security precau- 
tions, a hesitation in enlisting public 
approval, has magnified a minor in- 
cident into a major crisis. We have 
been crying Peace, Peace. But we find 
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there is unfortunately no peace. For 
the moment, the supreme task is to see 
that we are ready for any eventuality, 
To that task we must, in the words of our 
fathers of the Revolution, dedicate oy, 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
Later may come the moment to reexam- 
ine the cogency of some of our policies, 
to assess responsibilities, and to define 
correctives. 

So much for the duties of a Congress- 
man. As for his qualifications, they can, 
like Caesar’s Gaul, be divided into three 
parts. The first of these parts is purely 
legalistic. It is not necessary to remind 
anyone that constitutional requirements 
regarding eligibility for selection to the 
House of Representatives can be found 
in any textbook on government. The 
second part of the qualifications of a 
Congressman has to do with his moral 
outlook and his guiding philosophy of 
life. It is necessary that the purposes of 
a Congressman be clear and unequivo- 
cal. Whatever mists of uncertainy and 
indecision may becloud the minds of 
others, he must walk boldly and un- 
afraid in the light of whatsoever wis- 
dom is vouchsafed him by divine provi- 
dence. He must be bound firmly to the 
people of his district in kinship of feel- 
ing and of spirit, in appreciation of the 
traditions which have framed an illus- 
trious past, and in unwavering expecta- 
tion of a still more glorious and happy 
future. As a private citizen and as a 
public official, he might well adopt the 
humble aim of keeping ever before him 
the exclamation of the Psalmist: “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path.” 

The third part of a Congressman’s 
qualifications consists of data which are 
more or less personal. However, it may 
well become the most important factor, 
since this information reveals the de- 
gree to which he meets other require- 
ments, and serves as a means of apprais- 
- his probity in all his relations in 
ife. 

Although I do not presume to elabo- 
rate on the qualifications of my worthy 
colleagues, I am pleased to furnish the 
following on the Representative from 
the Second Congressional District of 
West Virginia: 

HarRLeEy QO. Sraccers, of Keyser, Mineral 
County, W. Va., born August 3, 1907, son of 
Jacob and Frances (Cumberledge) Staggers; 
attended public schools of Mineral County, 
graduated with an A.B. degree from Emory 
and Henry College in 1931, and received 
honorary Doctor of Laws from Emory and 
Henry College in 1953; graduate work at 
Duke and Northwestern Universities; high 
school teacher and coach for 2 years; head 
coach at Potomac State College, Keyser, W. 
Va., for 2 years; sheriff of Mineral County 
from 1937 to 1941; taught men’s Bible class 
in Keyser, W. Va., for many years; served 
nearly 4 years in the U.S. Naval Air Corps 
as a navigator; member of the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, AMVETS, Loyal Order of 
Moose, Lions, Elks, Knights of Pythias, West 
Virginia Farm Bureau; past president of the 
West Virginia Moose Association; former 
governor of West Virginia Lions Clubs; mar- 
ried Mary V. Casey, of Keyser, W. Va.; father 
of six children, Margaret Ann, Marty 


Katherine, Frances Susan, Elizabeth Ellen, 
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men oO., , and Daniel Casey; elected to 
on November 2, 1948; re- 

eet to 82d and subsequent Congresses. 





FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF ITALY 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the few gratifying and happy results 
of the last war was the rise of democracy 
in two large countries in Europe, in Ger- 
many and in Italy. Some 50 million 
Italians had lived and suffered under the 
Fascist dictatorship during the interwar 
years and most of the war years. That 
regime had not only shown its bank- 
ruptcy by trying to govern the country 
by force alone, but it also proved a fail- 
ure in leading the Italian people in time 
of war. That is why the combined 
American-British forces were welcomed 
in Italy in mid-1943, and the Fascist re- 
gime was overthrown. In their effort to 
free themselves from their oppressors the 
Italian people were advised and aided 
by the victorious allies. Thus in the 
founding of the Republic of Italy, I am 
glad to say, our civilian and military 
leaders had a creditable share. 

Fourteen years ago today, on June 2, 
1946, the people of Italy freely and will- 
ingly decided in an election to have a 
republican form of government. The 
Republic of Italy was proclaimed on that 
day, and that event has become a signifi- 
cant one in Italy’s political history. 
The course of events during the last 14 
years have amply proved that the choice 
was a wise one, and the people have not 
only benefited materially by the change, 
but they have been happier with their 
new form of government. They have 
worked hard in strengthening the demo- 
cratic institutions in the country, and 
have proved to the world that they can 
work for the good of all concerned far 
better under democratic institutions. 
They have made Italy a real and effec- 
tive force for democracy in the West. 
On this 14th anniversary celebration of 
the Republic of Italy we wish the people 
of Italy peace and prosperity under the 
blessings of democracy. 





SPEAKER RAYBURN ANNOUNCES 
FORMATION OF “CITIZENS FOR 
JOHNSO 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ANFUSO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call to the attention of our colleagues 
in both Houses of Congress the forma- 
tion of an organization known as Citi- 
zens for JoHNson to work for the nom- 
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ination of Senator Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
as the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. 

Announcement of this organization 
was made this afternoon by the Honor- 
able Sam Raysurn, Speaker of the House, 
at a press conference in his office. This 
is a most auspicious occasion which oc- 
curs at a time in our Nation’s history 
when the people of America are eagerly 
looking forward to able leadership and 
guidance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of the release issued to the press by 
Speaker Raysurn at the time of his an- 
nouncement referred to above: 


Formation of a Citizens for Johnson 
organization to work vigorously for the nom- 
ination of Senate Majority Leader LyNpon B. 
JoHNson for President was announced 
Thursday. 

Making the announcement as spokesman 
for the organization was House Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN in a special press conference held 
in the Speaker’s rooms in the U.S. Capitol. 

Joining RAYBURN in making the announce- 
ment were Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the 
Interior under President Truman, who will 
serve as chairman of the organization; India 
Edwards, former vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, who will be co- 
chairman, and John B. Connally, an at- 
torney of Fort Worth, Tex., and former ad- 
ministrative assistant to Senator JoHNSON, 
who will be executive director. 

Vice chairman and national committee 
members will be announced later, RayBuRN 
said. 

Headquarters will be opened Friday in the 
Ambassador Hotel, 1404 K Street NW., in 
Washington. 

“Our organization will review Senator 
JOHNSON’s qualifications and achievements 
with every delegate to the convention. We 
are confident that once they become fully 
familiar with his outstanding qualities of 
leadership they will support him for the 
nomination,” RayYBurRNn said. 

Prior to formation of Citizens for JoHn- 
SON, two groups which started in Texas, 
already were at work in behalf of JoHN- 
SON. They are (1) JoHNson for President 
Clubs and (2) Ladies for JoHNSON. Sev- 
eral hundred Johnson clubs now are oper- 
ating throughout the Nation. The groups 
have been active for several months, and 
earlier this week the clubs ran full page 
advertisements in 18 newspapers in 15 cities 
extolling the leadership abilities of JoHN- 
SON, 

In a prepared statement the Citizens for 
Johnson Committee said: 

“Already a large block of delegates are 
firmly committed to Senator JoHNson, and 
we are confident he will be the next nominee 
of the Democratic Party. 

“Senator JOHNSON has the best chance of 
any Democrat to win in November simply 
because he is the leader best qualified by 
experience to cope with the problems and 
issues facing our Nation and the free world 
today. 

“JOHNSON’S leadership is recognized even 
by the other presidential candidates who 
have joined their Senate Democratic col- 
leagues four times to unanimously elect 
JOHNSON as their leader. We believe that 
for those who best know the responsibilities 
of our Government this is indicative of the 
quality of leadership Senator JOHNSON will 
provide this Nation. 

“Here are some of the reasons we believe 
he is the leader our Nation needs: 

“1. JOHNSON has had more experience in 
resolving important issues confronting our 
Nation and the free world than any other 
man being mentioned for the Presidency. 
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“2. It was the leadership of Senator Joun- 
son that filled the vacuum and formulated 
a national policy for space exploration and 
for dealing with other nations in this vital 
field. 

“3. His vision and leadership kept our 
Government functioning effectively under 
the difficulties of divided government. 

“4. When JoHNnson became Senate Demo- 
cratic leader there were a multitude of do- 
mestic issues—some a half-century old— 
which demanded solution, and under his 
leadership, three of the most productive 
Congresses in history emerged with solu- 
tions to innumerable grave problems. 

“5. He is the only man being mentioned 
for the Presidency who has been intimately 
associated with every major foreign policy 
decision since World War II. 

“6. Since JoHNson became majority leader 
the Democratic Party has increased its ma- 
jority in the Senate in every election.” 





BRIEFING FROM THE AIR FORCE 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time today to describe to 
you and the Members of the House one of 
the finest and most informative briefings 
which I received from the Air Force on 
Tuesday, May 24, 1960. This briefing, 
given at my request, was on the B-70 
weapon systems which is presently in 
limited development because of an ad- 
ministration cut in the funds necessary 
for full weapon system development. 

My interest in this specific item of our 
national defense stemmed primarily 
from the fact that recent articles and 
statements by Members of Congress, par- 
ticularly in the other body, indicated 
to me that an intelligent reappraisal of 
the need for the B-70 was necessary. 
Like many of you I find myself so en- 
meshed with other matters that I am 
inclined to leave such items to our ex- 
perts on the appropriate committees. 
And while I have the highest respect for 
the judgment of these gentlemen in 
their difficult tasks, I am sure you will 
agree that national defense is a matter 
for all of us and one which we should 
take every opportunity to understand 
and assess. 

With this thought in mind, I called 
upon the Air Force to tell me about the 
B-70. I wanted specifically to under- 
stand such terms as “mach 3 speed,” 
“compression lift,” “load carrying ca- 
pacity,” “antisatellite weapons carrier,” 
and many others. Within the short pe- 
riod of 114 hours, I was given a thorough 
understanding of the B—70 weapon sys- 
tems. This is a small investment of 
time for the education and knowledge 
which I received concerning this unique 
program. 

It is not my purpose here today to give 
you that briefing. I am no expert in 
this area but I am a better informed 
Congressman because of that briefing. 
Rather my purpose today is to urge each 
and every one of you to ask for that 
same briefing—to invest at most 1% 
hours of your heavy schedule in a per- 
sonal education on this matter. Once 
received, you will find as I did that your 
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lack of knowledge of this vital weapon 
systems will be replaced by a greater 
lack of understanding of the reasons 
why the administration is limiting this 
program instead of putting it on a crash 
basis. 

As recently as 2 weeks ago, the world, 
in somber reflection, sat in the galleries 
at the summit conference in Paris and 
watched the President of these great 
States hold himself in dignified restraint 
as the Chairman of the Soviet Union 
moved from epithet to tirade to absolute 
frenzy as he broke the diplomatic lan- 
guage barrier. Regardless of the inci- 
dent which provided the impetus for this 
outburst, we as true Americans, felt our 
blood rise at this spectacle. But also, 
as intelligent Americans, we examined 
the scene in the cold light of day and 
came to the quick realization that diplo- 
matic explosions and nuclear explosions 
are quite dissimilar. They are dis- 
similar, however, only because the 
United States possesses the capability in 
a deterrent form to return nuclear ex- 
plosion for nuclear explosion. And 
while one might sit in restraint at a 
diplomatic explosion, the fact remains 
that there would be no restraint in a 
nuclear explosion. The Chairman of 
the Soviet Union knows this and I sub- 
mit this is the true basis for his ir- 
rational action at the summit con- 
ference. 

The primary arm, as we all know, of 
this deterrent force is the Strategic Air 
Command. Rarely a day passes in Con- 
gress that we do not hear in one form or 
another, expressions of security and 
gratitude for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. More importantly, the Congress 
and the American people have been un- 
stinting in their efforts and funds to in- 
sure that the Strategic Air Command is 
well staffed and equipped to perform its 
primary mission. 

Mr. Speaker, the B-70 program is the 
next step in the continued moderniza- 
tion of the Strategic Air Command. It 
is the only manned aircraft system now 
under development by the Air Force and 
is designed to fulfill the vital require- 
ment for a manned follow-on aircraft to 
the B-52. Its introduction into the 
strategic bomber force is essential to the 
continued effectiveness of the manned 
bomber force. The aging B—47’s and the 
earlier models of the B—52 are scheduled 
to phase out of the Air Force inventory 
by the midsixties. This condition, cou- 
pled with an ever increasing Soviet de- 
fensive posture, requires modernization 
of our manned strategic capability. 

Such modernization, through the B- 
70, will continue the insurance policy in 
force which we bought when we estab- 
lished the Strategic Air Command. The 
dividends from that policy have been 
realized annually by all of us in the free- 
dom from nuclear war horrors in these 
past several years. The premium for the 
coverage given by this policy is a small 
one. As such, it is a unique policy be- 
cause it guarantees full benefits to the 
living as well as survivors after death. 
But like all other policies, it does con- 
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tain a penalty clause which reads as 
follows: 

The benefits of life, liberty and happiness, 
guaranteed by this policy will cease to be 
effective in direct proportion to the nonpay- 
ment of premiums; automatic cancellation 
occurs under complete lack of premium pay- 
ments without benefit of the unusual 30- 
day grace period allowed in all other policies 
because mortality tables of nuclear wars pre- 
dict that the grace period will be reduced 
from 30 days to 30 minutes. 


Mr. Speaker, I am concerned that re- 
cent administration cuts in the B-—70 
program will cause a lapse of this policy. 
I urge you to determine for yourselves 
just what the B-70 weapon systems is 
and what it means to our national sur- 
vival. Take an hour and a half of your 
busy schedule and ask the Air Force to 
give you its briefing on the B-70. I am 
sure if you do the Congress will gladly 
pay the next premium on our survival 
policy when it becomes due in the mid- 
sixties. 





U.S. CONCESSIONS DECRIED IN 
PANAMA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19, 1960, while in Augusta, Ga., the Pres- 
ident approved a nine-point program in 
an effort to improve troubled United 
States-Panamanian relations. Was this 
generous action on the part of our Gov- 
ernment appreciated at Panama? It 
was not. 

Instead, it was hailed as a signal vic- 
tory for the mobs which attempted to 
invade the Canal Zone on November 3 
and 28, 1959, and, as repeatedly pre- 
dicted, has led to renewed agitations for 
still greater concessions. 

Far better than anything that I could 
write about the reactions to these and 
other concessions to the Isthmian Re- 
public, is a description of the Panama- 
nian attitudes by Mr. Ralph K. Skinner 
in the May 27, 1960, issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, which is com- 
mended for careful reading by every 
Member of the Congress and all others 
concerned with Panama-United States 
relations. 

The indicated news story follows: 

U.S. CONCESSIONS DECRIED IN PANAMA 

(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

PANAMA City, PANAMA.—Eleven important 
concessions made by the United States to 
Panama in March and April have made no 
improvement in the troubled relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

There has been no gratitude expressed in 
Panama for these concessions, meeting de- 
mands made over a period of years. 

If the intent of the concessions was to 
show Uncle Sam’s good will to the people of 
Panama, the plan has been made to backfire 
by Panamanian oppositionists. 

As reasonably conservative a public figure 
as Roberto F. Chiari, now President-Elect of 
Panama, said, “The concessions made by the 
United States are a signal victory for the 
Panamanian people who took part in the 
heroic deeds last November.” 
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BLACKMAIL CHARGED 


In other words, the nine points announceg 
personally by President Eisenhower as an aid 
to Panama are said to be the result of black. 
mail caused by the violence of a mob trying 
to force its way into the Canal Zone. 

Another paper credited the concessions to 
the “hundreds of unknown Panamanians who 
faced the best army in the world,” in No. 
vember. 

The general attitude expressed was that 
everything that Uncle Sam has given or wij 
give to Panama is a belated payment of an 
overdue obligation. 

The recently defeated presidential candi- 
date Ricardo M. “Dickey” Arias said “Panama 
will obtain many more benefits from the 
United States beyond the nine point program 
announced by President Eisenhower.” 


MERE TRIFLES 


Former Foreign Minister Aquilino Boyd 
summed it up for the ultranationalists by 
saying for publication, ‘“‘Mere trifles do not 
make us nationalists happy.” 

The “mere trifies” to which he referred 
represented enormous economic gains for 
Panama, thousands of pay raises for its citi- 
zens working in the Canal Zone, assumption 
by Uncle Sam of the financial burden of 
Panama’s water shortage and low-cost hous- 
ing crises, and a future of greatly increased 
employment opportunity for Panama citi- 
zens in the Canal Zone. 

The 11 concessions represented the big- 
gest economic stimulation Panama has ever 
known. Yet two leading dailies here did not 
even mention the announcement of these 
concessions by Uncle Sam. 

Vicious cartoons, for which Panama has 
become famous, have attacked the US. gifts, 


PRESIDENT CARICATURED 


A typical one shows President Eisenhower 
(he always wears two guns in Panama car- 
toons) threatening a tiny Panamanian figure. 
The Panamanian says, “Look here, Ike, you 
are not fooling anybody with the so-called 
concessions you have announced. You have 
failed to comply with the treaties for so 
long that when you fulfill some provision, 
you think you are doing us some great 
favor * * * but, what about the flag?” 

The flying of the Panama flag in the Canal 
Zone is suggested by the press as the only 
solution to the troubled relations between 
Panama and the United States. 

The enormity of Panamanian aspirations 
had confused even the most astute obser- 
vers. Recent declarations have made the 
picture in Panama quite clear. 


DEMANDS FULFILLED 


Concessions already made by Uncle Sam 
have met all Panamanian demands which 
can be fulfilled without direct interference 
with the operation of the Panama Canal 
waterway. 

The streamlined roadway to ultimate 
Panamanian aspirations has just one road- 
block—thus far, insurmountable. 

Tt is the matter of U.S. control and juris- 
diction over the Canal Zone, braced by more 
than 50 years’ worldwide acceptance of this 
U.S. role at the Panama Canal. 

Panama seeks to penetrate, to breach, this 
high wall of U.S. control and jurisdiction. 
To do so, it must establish some visible type 
of joint jurisdiction, whether legal, adminis- 
trative or civil, as a requirement recognized 
and acceded to by the United States. 


FLAG USED 


Because of its unfailing patriotic appeal, 
the Panama flag has been used to rally sup- 
port from the masses of Panama. Press, 
radio, political leaders, and manipulators 
clamor for the flying of the Panama flag in 
the Canal Zone as a symbol of Panama's 
titular sovereignty in that area. 
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If Uncle Sam grants this request, the first 
Panama flag flown in the Canal Zone could 
pe the stick of dynamite which crumbles the 
whole U.S. wall of resistance. 

Less colorful and spectacular but serving 
the same purpose would be acceptance by the 
United States on equal footing of Panama- 
nian magistrates or customs officials in the 
Canal Zone. 

Any official acceptance by Uncle Sam of 
Panamanian jurisdiction in the Canal Zone 
will be the entering wedge for Panamanian 
claims for full jurisdiction. 

Dr. Gilberto Arias, an important political 

, said recently “Some day Panamanians 
will have not only sovereignty but also full 
jurisdiction over the Canal Zone.” 

National policy is being exerted to bring 
that “some day” into reality as soon as pos- 
sible. Nothing less than the granting to 
Panama of full jurisdiction in the Canal 
zone will win Uncle Sam any cooperation, 
gratitude, or good will here. 

A longtime foreign observer here said 
that, to state in its simplest form the com- 
plex situation here, Panama aspires for the 
United States to operate the Panama Canal, 
put under Panamanian jurisdiction, with a 
lion’s share of dollars generated going direct- 
ly into Panamanian pockets. 





U.S. RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months, in and out of the Congress, I 
have endeavored to present to the people 
of the United States, a comprehensive 
picture of the crucial revolutionary 
movement that has developed to the 
south of us in the Caribbean. Aimed di- 
rectly at the Panama Canal with the ob- 
jective of wresting its control from the 
United States, this internationally or- 
ganized program for conquest through 
subversion has transformed the Carib- 
bean basin into a fourth front in the 
struggle for the Western Hemisphere. 

Fortunately for the United States, 
there are well-informed groups in our 
country whose voices are heard above 
confusing public murmur. Among these 
is the Panama Canal Society of Wash- 
ington, D.C., which, for many years, has 
fostered programs of public enlighten- 
ment on Isthmian questions. These in- 
clude, such matters as the means for 
modernizing and increasing capacity of 
the Panama Canal and the crucial sub- 
ject of exclusive U.S. sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone. 

_The 25th annual meeting of this so- 
ciety on May 28, 1960, held at the 
Sheraton-Carlton Hotel in the Nation’s 
capital, was devoted to the theme of 
“United States Responsibility in the Car- 
ibbean,” with Edward Tomlinson, author, 
traveler, lecturer, and _ distinguished 
radio commentator specializing in Latin- 
American affairs, as the guest speaker. 

The Panama Canal Society of Wash- 
ington, D.C., which I had the honor to 
address on May 12, 1956, on “John F. 
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Stevens: Basic Architect of the Panama 
Canal,” published in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 29, 1956, consists of 
former Panama Canal officials, engi- 
neers, and others connected with its 
construction, and subsequent operation, 
maintenance, sanitation, and protection. 
Thus, among its members are found rep- 
resentatives of the Armed Forces, Public 
Health, and Foreign Services, and ship- 
ping interests, who have lived on the 
isthmus and know its problems and 
hazards at firsthand. 

The Officials of the society for 1959-60 
were Frank M. Hill, president; Clarence 
L. Chapin, vice president; and Matt C. 
O’Hearn, secretary-treasurer. The com- 
mittee on arrangements consisted of 
Frank M. Hill, chairman; Joseph A. 
Chesseman; and Hon. Maurice H. 
Thatcher, sole surviving member—1910- 
13—of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
former Civil Governor of the Canal Zone, 
and distinguished Member of Congress— 
1923-33—from Kentucky, and past presi- 
dent of the society, who served the ac- 
customed role as toastmaster. 

There were also present past presi- 
dents of the society: Andrew W. Dew- 
ling, Ben Jenkins, Stephen Latchford, 
Walter G. Ross, Col. George S. Brady, 
and David R. Wolverton. 

Other distinguished personages pres- 
ent included: 

Lt. Col. George J. Brennan, staff chap- 
lain, Headquarters Command, U.S. Air 
Force, who gave the invocation. 

Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, 
former Commander in Chief, Caribbean, 
and Mrs. Crittenberger. 

John Jay Daly, editor and author. 

Capt. Miles P. DuVal, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, noted historian of the Panama 
Canal and author of the Terminal Lake- 
Third Locks plan for its major improve- 
ment. 

Harry W. Frantz, UPI Latin American 
correspondent, and Mrs. Frantz. 

Col. Pierre Gaillard, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, and Mrs. Gaillard. 

Capt. Frederick L. Oliver, U.S. Navy— 
retired—military and naval analyst of 
the Christian Science Monitor, and Mrs. 
Oliver. 

Mrs. Wright Patman, wife of Congress- 
man Patan, of Texas. 

Mrs. Gaillard Sherman Rogers, Trin- 
ity College, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Ruth Shipley, former Chief of the 
Passport Division of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Vice Adm. John F. Shafroth, Naval 
Historical Foundation and former Com- 
mandant, 15th Naval District, Balboa, 
C.Z., and Mrs. Shafroth. 

Mrs. Maurice H. Thatcher, former first 
lady of the Canal Zone. 

Miss Caroline Thatcher, public schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Roy O. Woodruff, widow of Con- 
gressman Roy O. Woodruff. 

Mrs. Ailene Gorgas Wrightson, daugh- 
ter of Gen. William Crawford Gorgas. 

Lorenzo S. Winslow, former Architect 
of the White House, and Mrs. Winslow. 

In an enlightening address, enthusi- 
astically approved by the discerning 
gathering, Mr. Tomlinson summarized 
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the current situation in the Caribbean 
with special emphasis on Cuba, Trinidad, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Venezuela, and 
Panama. 

In order that significant portions of 
the program may be permanently re- 
corded in the annals of the Congress, I 
quote them as part of these remarks: 


INVOCATION By CHAPLAIN (LT. Con.) GrorcE J. 
BRENNAN 


Bless us, Oh Lord, as we rededicate our- 
selves to the task of being good Americans. 
In serving our beloved country, both at home 
and overseas we are really serving You, for 
all authority ultimately comes from God. 

We have so much to thank You for, first 
of all for being citizens of the Nation you 
have blessed beyond all others. Then, too, 
in Your loving providence You have per- 
mitted us to serve in work that was both 
stimulating and eminently useful to our 
country and the other nations of the earth. 

Yes, we love our country and we hope that 
our efforts have brought others to know how 
satisfying life can be in a nation where 
liberty, tolerance, and justice are practiced 
by every good citizen. As official represen- 
tatives of our Nation overseas, what a great 
responsibility we assumed. 

We humbly ask that our efforts may con- 
tinue to bear fruit and that we may always 
endeavor to be more profitable servants. 
Enlighten our intellects, inflame our hearts, 
and strengthen our wills that we may always 
make good use of the talents You have given 
us. 

In these days when men and nations are 
tense with suspicions and fears, may we work 
as if everything depends on our own efforts 
but know in our hearts that whatever good 
we accomplish ultimately depends upon You. 
Ever walking humbly in the way of Your 
commandments, may we one day hear from 
Thine own lips that most satisfying of all 
commendations, “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of the 
Lord.” Amen. 


PRESENTATION OF TOASTMASTER BY PRESIDENT 
Him. 


It now becomes my pleasing duty to turn 
over the gavel to the toastmaster of this 
occasion to your friend and mine, a member 
of the society and honorary life president. 

As you know, he served with efficient 
loyalty as member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission during the construction era of 
the Panama Canal; also.as Civil Governor of 
the Canal Zone, and he is now the sole sur- 
viving member of that Commission. No man 
ever serving our country on the isthmus has 
done more than he to build up good reiations 
between the United States and Panama. He 
was a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Kentucky for five terms, after his 
isthmian tenure; and in Congress, and since, 
he served the canal, the Canal Zone, Pan- 
ama, the canal construction workers and 
others of the canal organizations, in most 
effective ways. Thus, in Congress, he was 
the author of the legislation that established 
the ferry across the canal at its Pacific en- 
trance and provided for the construction of 
the highway from the western terminus of 
the ferry to the zone line, both officially 
named for him. The ferry has carried more 
than 100 million passengers across the canal 
thus far, and millions of automobiles. 
Then, in Congress he was also the author of 
the legislation that established the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory in Panama City—a 
great research institution dealing with trop- 
ical disease, human and veterinary; and on 
his retirement from Congress he became the 
vice president and general counsel of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute which has charge 
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of the laboratory, under Federal appropria- 
tions. In addition he has rendered invalu- 
able services in behalf of annuities and 
benefits for the canal construction and per- 
manent employees of the canal organizations 
since leaving Congress. Ali these highly 
important and beneficial services he has 
rendered gratuitously. As a result he has 
long been known on the isthmus as one of 
its greatest benefactors. 

He needs no introduction to this audience. 
I present as your toastmaster Gov. Maurice 
H. Thatcher. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS BY GOVERNOR 
THATCHER 


For the benefit of those who are not famil- 
iar with the purposes and achievements of 
the Panama Canal Society of Washington, 
D.C., I will make these observations. 

The society was organized about 25 years 
ago, with the membership made up of sur- 
viving employees engaged in the building 
of the Panama Canal; then others serving 
in the Panama Canal organizations; and the 
Isthmian Army and Navy forces were made 
eligible for membership. 

The Panama Canal Auxiliary of Washing- 
ton, D.C., was organized in the early days of 
the society. The auxiliary membership was 
composed of women who had lived on the 
canal during the construction days. The 
purpose involved with these organizations 
was to provide opportunity for meeting and 
reunion of the “oldtimers,” and others, so 
that they might keep alive the memories 
and experiences of the Panama Canal enter- 
prise and enjoy the communion thus pro- 
vided. Also, the society has been mindful 
of the important issues which have arisen 
from time to time concerning the govern- 
ment and operation of the canal, and plans 
for future enlargement to meet the demands 
of swiftly increased traffic. It has been in- 
terested also in the attempt of communism 
to infiltrate into the isthmus to aid and 
abet the overall communistic purpose to 
wrest control of the canal from the United 
States. 

The annual meetings of the society, for 
years, have been distinguished by the pres- 
ence and addresses of outstanding statesmen 
and leaders, and questions of vital concern 
as regards the management, control, and 
increased capacity of the canal have been 
ably discussed; and usually these addresses, 
together with accounts of the proceedings of 
the society’s meetings, have found their way 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for general 
dissemination. 

Situated in the Nation’s Capital, the so- 
ciety has been in an excellent position for 
leadership on these questions, and has fully 
availed itself of the opportunities thus 
presented. 

From year to year we have had the pres- 
ence of the service orchestras to furnish 
delightful musical programs. 

All in all, our meetings have been of a 
notable character; and today, as heretofore, 
with an outstanding guest speaker, delight- 
ful music, and the presence of distinguished 
guests, members, and friends, the society 
hopes to maintain its fine record of fellow- 
ship, instruction, and entertainment. 


GOVERNOR THATCHER’S REMARKS INTRODUCING 
Mr. TOMLINSON 


With world tensions at a new low, with 
conditions on the isthmus and in the Carib- 
bean confused and menacing, we are indeed 
fortunate today in having for our guest 
speaker one who has traveled through the 
Latin American countries and the islands of 
the West Indies, for more than 35 years, and 
knows them in most intimate fashion. It is 
to be doubted whether any other person has 
so varied a knowledge of all the conditions 
and political situations obtaining in these 
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countries to the southward of the United 
States as are possessed by our distinguished 
friend who will address us. 

His recent book, “Look Southward, Uncle,” 
presents to North Americans a picture of the 
great world which extends from the Rio 
Grande on our southwestern border, to the 
far regions of Tierra del Fuego. ‘The book is 
of a most outstanding character, and its au- 
thor is to be warmly congratulated for hav- 
ing written so valuable a treatise on the 
questions involved. 

His journalist career began years ago, after 
completion of graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He became a regular cor- 
respondent for Collier’s magazine. Also, he 
has written for the New York Herald Tribune 
and syndicate, and for the Scripps-Howard 
chain. From 1940-49 he was inter-Ameri- 
can adviser and commentator for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.; and he holds the 
Columbia University Maria Moors Cabot 
gold medal “for distinguished journalism in 
the field of inter-American affairs.” 

He has covered every important inter- 
American meeting since the 1928 Pan Ameri- 
can Conference in Havana, and was the first 
to broadcast the day-to-day proceedings of 
these meetings, beginning with the historic 
conference at Montevideo in 1933. He has 
known the so-called dictators and political 
leaders of the present generation in Latin 
American countries; and he has lectured to 
thousands of audiences throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

It gives me especial pleasure to present to 
you our guest speaker, Mr. Edward Tomlin- 
son, a Scotsman born in Georgia. 


U.S. RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CARIBBEAN 


“The United States should make every 
reasonable and legitimate effort to help 
strengthen and expand the economy, as 
well as cultivate the respect and good will 
of the people of Panama,” Edward Tomlin- 
son, author, journalist, and authority on 
inter-American affairs, told the members and 
guests of the Panama Canal Society at their 
25th anniversary luncheon at the Sheraton- 
Carlton Hotel in Washington. 

“At the same time,” Mr. Tomlinson de- 
clared, “we should insist upon the sanctity 
of the treaty of 1903, which grants us com- 
plete sovereign control over the 553 square 
miles of territory known as the Canal 
Zone.” 

Talking on the subject “U.S. Responsi- 
bilities in the Caribbean,” Mr. Tomlinson 
said, “We should not yield to the pressure 
Isthmian politicians and extremists, egged 
on by most of the dozen or so wealthy 
families who run the country, are putting 
on us to fly the Panamanian flag over the 
zone and the waterway. 

“Anybody who has ever spent any time 
in the little Republic knows, and the Pana- 
manians know, this flag-flying proposition is 
a Trojan horse. Once the flag is raised the 
flaming nationalists and troublemakers 
would always be able to say ‘You see, the 
imperialist Yankees admit that we are the 
sovereign over this treasured piece of Pana- 
manian soil, but they won’t let us admin- 
ister it.’” 

“Any change in the political provisions of 
the 1903 treaty would also set a dangerous 
precedent,” the speaker said. “If we should 
agree to any concessions permitting the Pan- 
amanian Government to exercise, or even 
share political authority and administration 
over this territory, as they have been insist- 
ing upon, why shouldn’t every other nation 
with which we have made a territorial treaty 
ask for similar revisions? 

“Why should not Mexico ask for a revision 
of the treaty by which Texas became a part 
of the United States? Perhaps Khrushchev 
might insist upon reopening the treaty by 
which we acquired Alaska, since it was signed 
by the czars, whom the Communists exter- 
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minated. For that matter, maybe Colombia 
might like to reopen the various treaties 
and agreements by which they 

the secession of Panama from that South 
American Republic. 

“In spite of Panamanian accusations that 
they do not reap the material benefits from 
the canal and the zone which they deserve 
the economic concessions we have made and 
the returns that accrue to them because of 
our presence on the Isthmus are not only 
considerable but generous.” 

Mr. Tomlinson pointed out that “we hang 
over to them every 12 months nearly $2 
million in the form of an annuity. Pana. 
manian nationals employed in the zone now 
receive identical base pay for identical jobs, 
regardless of race or color. In the month of 
March we bought goods and services from 
the citizens of Panama in the amount of 
$2,700,000, or more than $32 million a year, 
These are but a few of the items we contrib. 
ute regularly to the economy of the little 
Republic.” 

“From the viewpoint of some Panama- 
nians”, Mr. Tomlinson went on to say, “one 
would think that the United States had 
taken over by force and is operating for its 
own private benefit a $2 billion public sery- 
ice project which belongs to them, instead 
of operating a vital and strategic artery of 
transportation built by the taxpayers of the 
United States, that serves the whole world. 

“In fact,” he declared, “we have the grave 
responsibility of seeing that the canal is 
maintained and operated at the highest ef- 
ficiency and that it is adequately defended 
and protected. 

“Right now,” he continued, “the respon- 
sibility of defending and protecting it is just 
as grave as the responsibility of defending 
and operating it. We are in a desperate and 
dangerous cold war with the Communist 
world, and the Reds are seeking by every 
means and stratagem to penetrate and sub- 
vert every nation in this hemisphere, includ- 
ing Panama. 

“They have established a strong bridge- 
head in Cuba, and Khrushchev has called on 
all Latin America to follow Castro’s example 
and drive the U.S. interests out of their 
countries. 

“Even the most responsible Cubans now 
admit that communism is a power in their 
homeland. The distinguished archbishop of 
Santiago this week warned his people that 
‘the enemy is no longer at our gates. He is 
already within the gates.’ 

“Fidel Castro not only has put himself on 
record as endorsing the Russian battle cry,” 
he declared, “but his own crusade against 
this country is far more bitter, vitriolic, and 
menacing than that of Khrushchev. In the 
bearded Cuban’s opinion, the United States 
and not Batista has been the great despoiler 
of the Cuban nation. 

“Elsewhere in the Caribbean,” Mr. Tom- 
linson warned, “our Red enemies are busy 
undermining us. Of course, it is not neces- 
sary to use a divining rod to know that the 
Panama Canal is the prize objective of their 
campaign.” 

“In fact the subversive influences now at 
work throughout the Caribbean and North 
and Central American are just as much of & 
threat to the isthmian waterway as those 
present in the Republic of Panama. 

“Our stand against such threats, whether 
in Cuba, French Martinique or any other 
island or nation of the area, should be just 
as firm as if they were on the banks of the 
canal itself. 

“There is an opinion in some official circles 
here in Washington,” he pointed out, “that 
we must not take any definite steps on our 
own to defend this country against the des- 
potic Communist Castro regime. To do 580, 
according to this viewpoint, would be con- 
sidered by the other American Republics as 
Yankee intervention. 
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“But we do not have to act alone. Every 
other Republic in this hemisphere is pledged 
in the charter, and other pacts and agree- 
ments of the Organization of American 
States, to help preserve freedom and democ- 
racy in the American nations, and to oppose 
the efforts of Old World powers to extend 
their systems to this hemisphere. In the 
historic Dulles resolution adopted at Caracas 
in 1954, they acknowledged that any attempt 
by international communism to establish 
itself in any American Republic would be 
considered a threat to all the nations of the 
Americas, and that this would call for im- 
mediate and common consultation among all 
of the Governments which are members of 
the OAS. 

“In effect, this means that under the OAS 
Charter we have abandoned the unilateral 
concept of the Monroe Doctrine, and agreed 
to make it a multilateral doctrine. This is 
to say, we have agreed that our neighbors 
now have an equal responsibility with our- 
selves in preventing invasion of the Ameri- 
cas by any non-American power, or by in- 
filtration of any alien doctrine. 

“It is time for us to find out whether 
these neighbors intend to honor their 
pledged word and their official signatures. 
It is time to know whether they intend to 
stand up against the Communist onslaught 
now being made against this hemisphere or 
whether the responsibility of defending the 
Americas against this menace must revert 
to the United States. To delay would be 
courting disaster. 

“In the words of the distinguished Cuban 
archbishop,”’ Mr. Tomlinson concluded, “ ‘the 
enemy is within the gates.’ ” 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, for 1 hour, to- 
morrow. 

Mr, Rasavt, for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
June 9. 

Mr. QuiGcLey, for 1 hour, on tomorrow. 

Mr. HOLiFIELpD, for 1 hour, on tomor- 
row. 

Mr. FiLoop (at the request of Mr. Dap- 
DARIO), for 15 minutes today, and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. NATCHER. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas. 

Mrs, May. 

(At the request of Mr. GLENN and to 
— extraneous matter the follow- 
Mr. Boscu. 

Mr. Doo.ey in two instances. 

(At the request of Mr. Dappario and to 
— extraneous matter the follow- 
Mr. Kine of California. 

Mr. DaNIELs. 
Mr. MOELLER. 
Mr. McGovern. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, June 3, 1960, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2213. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 13, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations 
on a beach erosion control report on co- 
operative study of North Shore of Cape Cod 
from Cape Cod Canal to Provincetown, Mass., 
under authority of section 2 of the River 
and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, as 
amended and supplemented (H. Doc. No. 
404); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with 11 illustra- 
tions. 

2214. A lettter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 29, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a survey of Las Vegas wash and 
tributaries, Nevada, authorized by Public 
Law 479, 82d Congress, approved July 9, 
1952 (H. Doc. No. 405); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with one illustration. 

2215. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 10, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on an interim report on Red River at 
East Point, La., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House 
of Representatives, adopted on February 25, 
1938 (H. Doc. No. 406); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with one illustration. 

2216. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 10, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, an interim report on Big Fossil Creek, 
Richland Hills, Tex., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted on 
February 28, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 407); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with one illustration. 

2217. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 18, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on Ocracoke Inlet, 
N.C., requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted on July 29, 1955 (H. Doc. 
No. 408); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with two illus- 
trations. 

2218. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated May 13, 1960, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on Great Lakes harbors study— 
interim report on Rochester Harbor, N.Y., 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted on May 18, 1956, 
June 27, 1956, and June 29, 1955, respec- 
tively (H. Doc. No. 409); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with one illustration. 
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2219. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
War Centennial Commission, transmitting 
the Third Annual Report of the Civil War 
Centennial Commission, pursuant to Public 
Law 85-305; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

2220. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“a bill to improve the public health through 
revising, consolidating, and improving the 
hospital and other medical facilities provi- 
sions of the Public Health Service Act, au- 
thorizing grants for construction of medical, 
dental, osteopathic, and public health teach- 
ing facilities, providing special project 
grants for postgraduate public health train- 
ing, providing for Federal guarantee of loans 
for construction of group practice medical 
or dental care facilities, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R.11207. A bill to amend the 
Small Business Act so as to authorize an 
additional $150 million for loans to small 
businesses, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1738). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 12052. A bill to extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
for an additional 2 years; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1739). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1740. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 311. 
Joint resolution authorizing the erection of 
a statue of Taras Shevchenko on public 
grounds in the District of Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1741). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. House Joint Reso- 
lution 416. Joint resolution to provide for 
the erection in the city of Page, Ariz., of 
an appropriate marker to commemorate the 
achievements of former Commissioner of 
Reclamation, John C. Page; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1742). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 12383. A bill to amend the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to 
make benefits more realistic in terms of 
present wage rates, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1743). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOYKIN: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 10646. A Dill 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
in order to extend the life of certain vessels 
under the provisions of such act from 20 
to 25 years; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1744). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 546. Resolution for the 
consideration of H.R. 12176, a bill to amend 
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title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1745). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 12483. A bill to amend section 801 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 12484. A bill to correct inequities with 
respect to the compensation of certain postal 
field service employees exercising supervisory 
functions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 12485. A bill to amend the act of May 
7, 1906, relating to the regulation of the 
practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12486. A bill to extend and improve 
the special education and rehabilitation serv- 
ices provided by the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 12487. A bill to provide for a national 
agricultural exhibition; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 12488. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the northeastern 
water and related land resources compact; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 12489. A bill to permit the coverage 
under social security of certain policemen 
and policewomen in the city of Hammond, 
La.; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 12490. A bill to assist areas to develop 
and maintain stable and diversified econ- 
omies by a program of financial and tech- 
nical assistance and otherwise, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H.R, 12491. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the county of 
Fremont, Wyo.; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 12492. A bill to provide additional op- 
portunity for certain postal field service em- 
ployees to obtain career appointments under 
the act of July 30, 1956, who lost opportunity 
for such appointments because of admin- 
istrative error; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 12493. A bill to provide cost-of-living 
allowances to judicial employees stationed 
outside the continental United States or in 
Alaska and Hawaii; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAFORE: 

H.R. 12494. A bill to extend and improve 
the special education and rehabilitation 
services provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 12495. A bill to provide a health ben- 
efits program for certain retired employees 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 12496. A bill to amend the “anti- 

kickback statute” to extend it to all nego- 
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tiated contracts; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.R. 12497. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947, as amended, and the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act, as 
amended, with respect to certain foreign 
corporations; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.J. Res. 725. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.J. Res. 726. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World’s 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H.J. Res. 727. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World’s 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCELEY: 

H.J. Res. 728. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World’s 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.J. Res. 729. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World's 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.J. Res. 730. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World's 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.J. Res. 731. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World’s 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.J. Res. 732. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World's 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.J. Res. 733. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World’s 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.J. Res. 734. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.J. Res. 735. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Pair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.J. Res. 736. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

HJ. Res. 737. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.J. Res. 738. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.J. Res. 739. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.J. Res. 740. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.J. Res. 741. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.J. Res. 742. Joint resolution authorizing 

Federal participation in the New York 
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World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.J. Res. 743. Joint resolution auth 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.J. Res. 744. Joint resolution autho 
Federal participation in the New York 
World's Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

HJ. Res. 745. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.J. Res. 746. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.J. Res. 747. Joint resolution auth 
Federal participation in the New York 
World's Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.J. Res. 748. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.J. Res. 749. Joint resolution auth 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.J. Res. 750. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World's Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H.J. Res. 751. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Fore’ 
Affairs. é 

By Mrs. WEIS: 

H.J. Res. 752. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World's Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.J. Res. 753. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H. Res. 547. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on House Administration to con- 
duct an investigation and study of expendi- 
tures from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
being House Concurrent Resolution No. 14, 
calling for a change in the manner of com- 
puting old-age assistance grant; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Louisiana, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to requesting an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to a decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
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tive to bill No. 1222, “Protesting the au- 


thority granted to the Virgin Islands Corpo- 
ration to establish wages, working rules, and 
working conditions without regard to pro- 
visions of other laws,” which was adopted 
by the legislature on May 27, 1960; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 12498. A bill for the relief of Mari- 
annina Di Fronzo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DULSKI (by request) : 

H.R. 12499. A bill for the relief of John R. 

Rybicki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 12500. A bill for the relief of An- 
nunziata Sabatini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12501. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
C. Dros and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 12502. A bili for the relief of Engine- 
man ist Class William J. Stevens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 12503. A bill to provide for the con- 

veyance to Carolina Freight Carriers Corp., 
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a corporation of the State of North Caro- 
lina, of certain lands and any improvements 
thereon located in Bibb County, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 12504. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Emilie Gerber; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H. Con. Res. 698. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
Secretary of the Navy, shall, in accordance 
with section 7308 of title 10, United States 
Code, transfer the former U.S.S. Flamingo 
(MSCO-11) te the Jansen-Richardson Post 
No. 488 of the American Legion, Ellsworth, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A New Czech Exile Newspaper Under- 
stands and Fights Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of Members of 
Congress to a new Czech exile monthly 
newspaper edited in Munich, Germany, 
by Mr. Milos Svoboda, a Czech anti- 
Communist refugee. The newspaper’s 
name is Ceske Listy—Czech News—and 
its first issue appeared on June 1, 1960. 

In an analysis of the abortive Paris 
Conference, the paper says that the aim 
of the Communist moves wrecking the 
Conference were to harm the United 
States in the eyes of the world and to 
influence the American elections against 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Nixon. That 
this analysis was right was clearly evi- 
dent in the happenings in Japan, which 
are merely a continuation of the pur- 
poseful Communist attacks against our 
President. The Czech News describes 
the Communist bosses as cool and cal- 
culating men and declares that the Reds 
did not make any mistake in Paris. 
They predict a summit conference will 
come 8 months later at which time the 
Reds expect to have new partners striv- 
ing for coexistence, they want to force 
the participation of Red China in inter- 
national conferences and want more 
trade and more coexistence. The Czech 
News regrets the way in which the big 
press write in the West using Khru- 
shchev’s moves against Mr. Eisenhower 
instead of calling for stronger anti- 
communism in the West. Had Khru- 
Sshchey not known the way in which 
this press was going to write, he would 
not have dared to wreck the Paris Con- 
ference, says the Czech News. 

It is gratifying to see one exile news- 
Paper grasping the situation so soberly 
and rejecting the unrealistic optimism 
of other exile publications and organ- 
izations which have believed that the 
Reds have made mistakes while in real- 
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ity they have again scored one of their 
big propaganda successes. We certain- 
ly need people who see the global dan- 
ger of the sly Communist in a clear 
way. 

In his introductory article, the for- 
mer Czechoslovak Minister and General 
of the Army, Lev Prchala, chairman of 
the Czech National Committee in Lon- 
don, propounds the idea of Christianity 
and tolerance between the Czechs and 
the Germans. This outstanding exile, 
General Prchala, spent World War I in 
London fighting Hitler, but refused to 
return to the Czechoslovakia of the na- 
tional front in 1945 condemning the 
communization measures taken in that 
land and opposing communism as 
strongly as nazism. Had the Czech peo- 
ple heeded the advice of this just and 
wise man, they would probably still be 
free. 

The first issue contains an article 
written for the Czech News by the dis- 
tinguished American writer, Gen. Char- 
les A. Willoughby, former chief of US. 
intelligence in the Far East under Gen- 
eral MacArthur. In a brilliant analysis 
of the dangers of coexistence, General 
Willoughby warns of summit confer- 
ences. The general quotes the words of 
Dmitri Manuilski about the “stupid and 
decadent capitalists” who would leap at 
another chance to be friends of the 
Communists and also Lenin’s words that 
“promises are like pie crusts, made to be 
broken.” General Willoughby, however, 
finds an encouraging sign in the fact 
that the victims of the Iron Curtain, the 
Czechs, the Hungarians, the Germans, 
and others are finding a way together 
and that a broader principle emerges, 
the principle of freedom, friendly neigh- 
borliness, and self-determination for all. 

In a message to the new newspaper, 
Lt. Gen. P. A. del Valle, of the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, retired, declares: 

The governments of the free world do not 
undertake sufficient steps against commu- 
nism. The road to the preservation of our 
freedom and to the liberation of the en- 
Slaved peoples does not lead through sum- 
mit conferences, negotiations, trade, and 
friendship with the Communists. What the 
free world needs is an active warless 
policy of liberation using the means of an 
economic, political, journalistic, cultural, 


and diplomatic offensive against world 
communism. Before communism can be 
removed without war in your country, its 
helpers in the free world must be removed. 


Ample quotations are given in the 
newspaper from speeches of distin- 
guished Members of Congress. The 
words of Senator THomas J. Dopp are 
quoted demanding that the question of 
the captive nations be exploited as an 
offset against the Communist offensive. 
On this question, the West is on sure 
ground—legally, morally and politically. 
There is no issue on which the Kremlin 
is more sensitive or more vulnerable. 

Senator RoMAN Hruska is quoted as 
demanding a firm policy on Germany. 
Berlin must never fall into Communist 
hands. Senator Hruska mentioned in 
his speech, quoted the Czech News, a 
letter by Maj. Gen. Julius Klein de- 
manding a firm policy so that it be 
heard by Nikita Khrushchev who seems 
to have reached the false and danger- 
ous conclusion that the free world is in- 
timidated by his claims to power and 
supremacy. 

Furthermore, the newspaper quotes 
words of Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY 
and Congressman. GorDON H. SCHERER. 
Czech News reports the words of Com- 
munist leaders sueh as Lenin who said: 

“Up to now we have won our victories over 
the world bourgeoisie because of its inability 
to unite,” and words of Georgi Dmitrov: 
“The writer who, without being a party 
member, defends the Soviet Union, the un- 
ion leader who is outside our ranks but de- 
fends Soviet international policy, is worth 
more than a thousand party members.” 


The Czech News contains many re- 
ports about Czech and exile life. One 
interesting article reports a meeting held 
as @ common manifestation against 
Communist tactics at the summit meet- 
ings which was staged by the Ukrainian 
exiles in Munich, under the leadership 
of former Prime Minister of free 
Ukraine, the Honorable Jaroslaw Stezko, 
by the Hungarian refugees, the Anti- 
Bolshevic Bloc of Nations, the German 
Union of Expellees, and the Victims of 
Stalinism. A member of the Bavarian 
Landtag, Mr. Herbert Prochazka de- 
manded that the German Federal Gov- 
ernment support materially the political 
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exile of the enslaved peoples. The res- 
olution of the Anti-Bolshevic Bloc of 
Nations whose president is Mr. Statzko, 
demanded the expulsion of Red regimes 
from the UN and that the question of 
the liberation of the captive nations be 
put on the daily agenda of world politics. 

Also the scientific part of the new 
paper, in which, for example, Dr. Rudolf 
Wierer, former university professor of 
Brno, analyzes the new Czechoslovak 
Communist constitution, and the cul- 
tural parts are interesting. The editur, 
Mr. Svoboda, stresses the importance of 
the Czech exile orchestra director Rafael 
Kubelik, formerly in Chicago and Lon- 
don, who is going to Munich in 1961 to 
direct the Munich Symphony Orchestra. 

This new newspaper hopes to reach 
not only the Czech exiles, but also the 
old Czech settlers in the countries of the 
free world. It is a refreshing sight to 
see this new publication advocating con- 
crete proposals of action against com- 
munism. The Czech News proposes to 
persuade the governments of the coun- 
tries of the free world to forbid the 
transactions of Western currencies as 
donations to the Communist countries 
through the Red monopoly foreign trade 
organization Tuzek. The paper says 
that the Communists prefer Western 
currencies to simple gift parcels, but that 
they would admit simple gift parcels if 
the Tuzek operations are prohibited be- 
cause they prefer gift parcels for their 
needy population to nothing. This is 
sound logic for fighting anti-Communist 
exiles and the organizations such as the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
and the Free Europe Committee with its 
radio free Europe could derive useful in- 
formation in the field of anticom- 
munism. 

This new newspaper, the Czech News, 
which brings so many quotations of 
American statesmen and Members of 
Congress and which clearly sees the 
dangers of communism, and seeks to ef- 
fectively fight the Communist danger, 
and which preaches freedom, justice, and 
friendship between nations, including 
the Czechs, Germans, Slovaks, Hun- 
garians, and others, reaily deserves the 
attention of Members of Congress and 
the moral support of all Americans. 





The Republic of Italy—Its 14th 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the last 
war was not only the most destructive 
event in known and recorded history, but 
it was, in many respects, the most revo- 
lutionary of all wars. In Europe its 
shocking and terrifying effects in many 
spheres of human activity will not be 
easily forgotten. But in certain countries 
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there, as a result of that war, certain 
powerful and dictatorial regimes were 
overthrown and popular democratic gov- 
ernments were substituted. Germany 
and Italy are, of course, two cases in 
point. 

The Fascist government never seemed 
to have had popular support in Italy. It 
was dictatorial pure and simple, and its 
inability to lead the people of Italy in 
war showed its bankruptcy and lack of 
support. When the Anglo-American 
forces helped the Italian people to over- 
throw the Fascist regime, they also en- 
couraged the people in their task of 
forming a democratic government. Very 
early in June, 14 years ago, the people of 
Italy voted for a republican type of gov- 
ernment, and thus they voluntarily es- 
tablished the Republic of Italy. 

Since those anxious and hopeful days, 
in the course of a mere 14 years, the 
people of Italy have gone far in strength- 
ening their publicly supported republican 
government, and in establishing firmly 
democratic institutions in Italy. As the 
result of their devotion of these institu- 
tions, and also as the result of the help 
they received from the other democracies 
in the West, they have made Italy a 
source of strength of democracy against 
totalitarianism, a seedbed of the arts, 
and a home for creative thought and 
innovation. On this 14th anniversary 
celebration of Italian Independence Day 
I greet the proud people of Italy and join 
them in this celebration. 





Wanda May Wood of Shamrock, Tex., 
Elected to Scholastic Honor Society of 
Gallaudet College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it gives me great personal pleasure to 
announce that Miss Wanda May Wood 
of Shamrock, Tex., has been elected to 
the scholastic honor society of Gallaudet 
College, the world’s only college for the 
deaf. She is the first student from 
Texas ever to be accorded such a distinct 
\onor. 

This young lady, the daughter of Mrs. 
J. E. Wood, of Shamrock, not only 
achieved membership in the Phi Alpha 
Pi Society of the college, but also re- 
ceived the Thomas S. Marr Award for 
outstanding academic achievement and 
scholarship. A senior at the college, 
Miss Wood will graduate this month with 
the highest average in her class. She 
was also a dean’s list student during her 
studies. 

Outstanding as they are, the accom- 
plishments of this Texas coed have by 
no means been limited to the scholastic 
field. She just recently reigned as 
Sweetheart of Alpha Sigma Pi Frater- 
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nity during its 11th annual carniva] held 
at Gallaudet. Members of the frater. 
nity named Miss Wood their Sweetheart 
in honor of her leadership, scholarship 
and character. . 

Miss Wood, truly outstanding both as 
a scholar and as an individual, is a credit 
not only to the city of Shamrock anq 
the State of Texas, but to the entire Na- 
tion as well. For her determination ang 
many achievements, Miss Wood cer- 
tainly deserves the best wishes and 
earnest praise of us all. 





The American Woman Commemorative 
Stamp 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Nation pays tribute to an important seg- 
ment of our population by issuing, 
through the Post Office Department, a 
special stamp honoring the American 
woman. I freely admit that mine is a 
prejudiced position in calling this event 
to your attention. However, I should 
appreciate a moment of your time to ex- 
press, on behalf of American women 
everywhere, gratitude for the recognition 
this stamp represents. 

Incidentally, this is a 4-cent stamp— 
the variety employed daily in the trans- 
action of more important bits of Ameri- 
can business than any other single ele- 
ment in our national life, except, of 
course, the women it commemorates. 

There have been many pioneers in the 
progress of women toward their present 
status since Abigail Adams first looked 
to new horizons. Some of these, Susan 
B. Anthony, Jane Addams, Clara Bar- 
ton, Carrie Catt, Elizabeth Stanton, and 
Lucretia Mott, already have been hon- 
ored either individually or collectively on 
stamps previously issued. Certainly 
there are others who could symbolize the 
spirit of American woman. But appro- 
priately enough this stamp features a 
composite image of the thousands of 
American women who, through continu- 
ing contribution to family, church, and 
country, have arrived in mid-20th cen- 
tury to full partnership in the develop- 
ment, preservation, and extension of the 
American way of life. 

That American woman takes her part- 
nership position seriously is reflected in 
her growing participation in human, 
public, and even corporate affairs. 

It has been said that, by sheer weight 
of numbers, American women control & 
majority of the Nation’s votes and a ma- 
jority of its wealth. Actually, the an- 
swer to their advanced position in the 
politics and economy of the country is 
not one of statistics but of sincere and 
intelligent interest; of desire to fulfill 
the responsibilities that come with full 
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hip in any undertaking. If 
there is a preponderance of women sit- 
ting in town meetings, school meetings, 
or in stockholders’ meetings, it is because 
they believe that the living strength of 
our Republic—in principle and in prac- 
tice—reauires the active, informed sup- 

of each citizen. 

The advancement of American women 
to their present partnership status has 
peen a cooperative effort, appreciably 
aided by the men and other women who 
have sat where you are now sitting— 
thoughtful citizens who gave and who 
continue to give enthusiastic support to 
the expanded role which women have 
proved themselves well able to assume. 

This expanded role has many facets, 
as the commemorative stamp issued 
today indicates. It embraces the home, 
civic affairs, education, the arts and sci- 
ences, and industry. In all of these 
women are making major and lasting 
contributions—sharing responsibility on 
an equal basis with their associates. 
They recognize that equal rights and 
equal responsibility go hand in hand— 
as privilege is acquired, accountability 
must be assumed. 

By recognizing her capabilities—by 
giving her the opportunity to put these 
capabilities to maximum use for the pub- 
lic good, the Nation has encouraged the 
American woman to develop to her full 
stature. In exchange, her endeavors to 
advance the welfare of family, commu- 
nity, and her Nation reflect the highest 
tradition of responsible citizenship. 





Statement of Secretary of Defense Before 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD a statement de- 
livered by Secretary of Defense Thomas 
8S. Gates before the Senate Committee 
— Relations, on today, June 2, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE THOMAS 
S. Gates BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FoREIGN RELATIONS, JUNE 2, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 

tunity to appear before you and I have a 

short statement if I may read it. 

Tam certain that you wish me to cover 
the role played by the Department of De- 
fense in the U-2 overflight program. Ele- 
ments of the Department of Defense gave 
technical advice to the U-2 project. No mil- 
itary aircraft were used for these flights nor 
were the pilots military personnel. 

From time to time the Director of the CIA, 
after obtaining the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Secretary of State, 
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recommended a series of programs to the 
President. More specifically I reviewed pro- 
gram proposals embracing several priority 
missions, one or more of which it was pro- 
posed to execute in the near future. Re- 
sponsibility for the operational conduct of 
the program rested with the CIA. 

Of paramount importance was “the take” 
of these flights. Information on airfields, 
aircraft, missiles, missile testing and train- 
ing, special weapons storage, submarine pro- 
duction, atomic production, and air defense 
deployments were of the types of vital infor- 
mation observed. These data were consid- 
ered in formulating our military programs. 
We obviously were the prime customer and 
ours is the major interest. 

On a separate subject— 

One incident, and one over which I as- 
sume full responsibility, is the calling of a 
test of the readiness of our military com- 
munications from Paris. In view of the fact 
that my action in this matter has been 
questioned by some, I would like to give you 
the facts. 

First of all, our military forces are always 
on some degree of alert. So it is merely a 
matter of moving this degree or condition 
of alert up or down the scale. On Sunday 
night (May 15) we were already aware of 
the sense of the statement which Mr. Khru- 
shchey was going to make the following 
morning. The conditions which he had set 
for his participation in the conference made 
it apparent even at the time that he deliber- 
ately intended to wreck the conference. 

This communications alert was not an 
act that was either offensive or defensive in 
character.. It did not recall Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Marine personnel from leave. 
There was no movement of forces involved. 
However, I want to emphasize that it did 
make certain that if subsequent develop- 
ments made necessary a higher state of readi- 
ness, such action could be taken promptly 
and convincingly. 

Under the circumstances it seemed most 
prudent to me to increase the awareness of 
our unified commanders. Moreover, since 
the command and individuals concerned in 
the decision process, including the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and myself, 
were overseas it was important to check out 
our military communications. At about 
midnight, Paris time, Sunday night, I re- 
quested that a quiet increase in command 
readiness, particularly with respect to com- 
munications, be instituted without public 
notice, if possible. 

One phase of our testing is to call no- 
notice exercises of our command communi- 
cations. While some commands went fur- 
ther in executing the instructions issued by 
the JCS as a result of my message than I had 
anticipated, I consider the order proper and 
absolutely essential. In similar circum- 
stances I would take exactly the same action. 





A Salute to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 5, 1960, we will celebrate the 30th 
anniversary of the Foreign Agricultural 
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Service and it is appropriate at this time 
to pay tribute to this all-important op- 
eration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service is re- 
sponsible for developing plans and pol- 
icies related to the administration of the 
foreign affairs and interests of U.S. agri- 
culture. ‘This responsibility covers a 
wide range of activities and the health 
and strength of our domestic agricul- 
tural programs depend in large measure 
on the success of the work being done by 
the FAS. The Service is directly con- 
cerned with the development of foreign 
markets with emphasis placed on proper 
and efficient disposition of our surplus 
agricultural commodities. Trade pro- 
grams are analyzed as to the effect re- 
strictive trade policies have on American 
farm products, and FAS also develops, 
directs, and coordinates basic policies for 
the encouragement of world trade in 
American agricultural products. The 
FAS maintains an agricultural attaché 
in most of our Embassies and consulates, 
and it is the primary responsibility of 
these persons to report on marketing and 
trade activities in the country to which 
they are assigned. The Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service then disseminates to the 
American farmer the information ob- 
tained by these attachés and others 
which is essential to the aggressive for- 
eign marketing of our agricultural prod- 
ucts. This service also cooperates with 
ICA in the administration of the agri- 
cultural portion of the foreign assist- 
ance program. This work includes 
training foreign agricultural leaders and 
providing technical assistance to coop- 
erating foreign countries. 

Historically, our farmers produce more 
than domestic consumption requires, and 
the excess goes to foreign markets. Al- 
though our export market is relatively 
smaller than our domestic market, it 
provides us with additional agricultural 
income and also gives a more complete 
outlet for our total production. During 
the war and postwar years, foreign de- 
mand for our farm products was un- 
usually high and, consequently, Ameri- 
can agriculture expanded its production 
plant to a size considerably greater than 
it might have done had there not been 
awar. However, since 1952 foreign de- 
mand for our agricultural products has 
fallen off appreciably, and today we are 
faced with the very real problem of what 
to do with the full capacity of our agri- 
cultural plant. The present surplus 
commodity situation is traceable in great 
degree to insufficient movement to for- 
eign markets. 

For the first time in history, we must 
actively develop foreign markets for our 
farm products, and it is only recently 
that we have become aware of this neces- 
sity. It is essential that we acquire 
knowledge of what is taking place in the 
rest of the world as it affects our own 
agriculture, and that we take proper 
steps to overcome obstacles in market- 
ing our farm products abroad if we are 
to maintain a sound and prosperous agri- 
culture in the United States. 
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The many well-qualified, well-trained 
persons involved in the numerous activi- 
ties of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
insure the continued effectiveness of the 
Service. They are loyal, dedicated em- 
ployees, experts in their field, and 
possess the ability to cooperate fully 
with Foreign Service officers in our Em- 
bassies, and also with foreign agricul- 
tural officials. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture is to be commended upon the 
outstanding work being carried on by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, and it is, 
indeed, a pleasure to offer my personal 
congratulations on the fine job they are 
doing. 





Memorial Day, Larchmont, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leadership of Commander Ben Mc- 
Grath, of Larchmont, N.Y., Memorial 
Day for a number of years in that com- 
munity has been a very unusual and 
memorable occasion. 

Through careful planning, meticulous 
attention to details, and much civic co- 
operation, Commander McGrath was 
able to evoke an attendance at the 1960 
Memorial Day service which is entirely 
out of keeping with the size of the com- 
munity. 

It seems literally as though all of 
Larchmont turns out to hear the speeches 
and see the parade. The police and fire 
department cooperate thoroughly, as 
do the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts and 
the Cubs and Brownies, and the parade 
is an unusually splendid affair. 

It has been my privilege to talk befure 
the Larchmont Memorial Day gathering 
for several years, and my remarks given 
on this past May 30 follow: 

Once again I stand before my neighbors 
and friends on this important day to speak 
a message—a message primarily in tribute to 
those who were once among us, but who were 
swept away by an irresistible tide of arms. 
Their passing brought deep sorrow to their 
parents, their spouses, and their children. 
A number of those among us know the pangs 
that service-connected losses brought them 
through personal bereavement. 

We know only this—that as civilized 
human beings it is proper and fitting that 
we honor our departed comrades here today. 
And that in their memory we pause to take 
inventory of the heritage they left us. That 
the world—our world—was better when they 
left it cannot be denied. 

There was not the sword of Damocles hang- 
ing over all of us in the form of the nuclear 
bomb, threatening us with flery extinction 
in one dreadful moment of scorching flame. 
There was not the rash of rioting on the 
international scene, in Korea, Turkey, South 
America, and the Antilles—rioting which be- 
speaks terrifying impatience with the status 
quo and indicates a pressing need for social 
and political change in farflung areas. 
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There was not the phenomena of oppressed 
people everywhere rising in forceful numbers 
to overthrow ancient systems of tyranny and 
colonialism. 

There was not in the bright days of our 
departed comrades the multitude of juven- 
ile delinquency crimes—which cry out loudly 
that something is amiss with our social pat- 
terns. And there was not, I truly believe, 
the frightful emphasis on inconsequential 
things which today are given importance 
entirely inconsistent with their pragmatic 
value. 

These are the disappointing facts of our 
inventory. 

What is there on the hopeful side? Much 
indeed. 

People—our people and other people— 
today are shattering the impediments that 
have long stood in the way of man’s prog- 
ress. The interchange of scientific knowl- 
edge on an international scale has made it 
possible for nations to provide the power, 
the industrial knowledge, and the resources, 
to give their peoples the necessities of life, 
the jobs, the homes, and the necessary rai- 
ment. 

Disease is gradually yielding its enigmas 
to the penetrating explorations of the elec- 
tric microscope. Ignorance and illiteracy are 
being wiped out. Food and shelter will soon 
be available to a world which for centuries 
saw a large percentage of its inhabitants in 
dire want and painful penury. 

What, may I ask, is the stumbling block 
to achieving these world goals, to world 
progress, to peace and prosperity, which 
would permit man to attack the social prob- 
lems that beset us? 

The answer is Russia. 

If we did not have to spend $40 billion on 
arms to give us deterrent military strength, 
to give us a voice at the international bar- 
gaining table, we could do much for the 
sick, the mentally ill, the poorly housed, the 
oppressed. 

Russia, however, prefers to pursue its 
course of attempted world domination, to 
spread its evil doctrine of communism by 
every devious means available to it. 

Its record is one of deceit and infamy. 

Russia has repudiated every agreement she 
has made with her former allies. 

She has seized and impounded behind the 
Iron Curtain, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Po- 
land, Armenia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and a 
host of other smaller national entities. 

But of this we can be certain—politically, 
Russia is a giant with feet of clay. Of the 
200 million people in the Soviet’s immediate 
orbit, 56 percent are not dedicated by con- 
ditioning or heritage to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

There are, in fact, only 96 million Rus- 
sians compared with 114 million non-Rus- 
sians in the U.S.S.R. Idel-Ural has 15 mil- 
lion, Uzbek has 8 million, the Ukraine has 
42 million, and the other segments of the 
Soviet Union have 35 million non-Russians. 

I mention these facts to show that instead 
of a tightly knit coalition of states, Russia 
is a loosely formed composite of divergent 
nations, each proud of its own heritage and 
chafing under Communist domination. 

So much for Russia—which, we must not 
forget, for all its inherent problems, still has 
intercontinental missile operational capa- 
bilities sufficient to destroy us. 

I think that on the brighter side of life to- 
day is the widepsread awakening on the part 
of our citizens to the importance of the part 
government plays in the life of our people. 

More than ever our citizens are beginning 
to appreciate that it is not how much a man 
earns for himself that is the criterion of his 
true worth so much as it is the contribution 
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he is making to the welfare of others, to his 
community, and to his country. 

All over this land of ours businessmen 
learning the rudiments of politics, 
are finally realizing that it is important to 
them that they have a voice in the legisis. 
tive processes of our country. It is they who 
should help make the laws which govern 
them, rather than leave it to a few self-ap- 
pointed professional policymakers. 

Let us in memory of our departed com. 
rades determine now that henceforth we wij) 
make every effort to prove that this is not a 
world governed by the anarchy of chance, but 
rather a purposeful, God-fearing world of 
order and law, and one which we cherish 
and endeavor to improve. 

Let us keep faith with the dead who die 
gallantly and with the conviction that those 
who had the gift of life would not fail them 
nor their children, nor their children’s 
children. 

As Father Keller, the founder of the Chris- 
tophers, said so eloquently and humbly, 
“Better to light a candle than curse the 
darkness.” 





Citizenship in a Free Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege and pleasure last night to at- 
tend the 50th anniversary commemora- 
tive dinner of the Boy Scouts of America. 
The President was there and did a grand 
job of ad libbing. There was a pageant 
highlighting 50 years of scouting contri- 
bution to the Nation. The scouts them- 
selves put that on and they did a grand 
job. 

Ellsworth H. Augustus, president of the 
Boy Scouts of America, presided, and the 
U.S. Marine Corps orchestra rendered 
some very beautiful music. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Frederick 
H. Mueller, delivered a very wonderful 
50th anniversary talk. The title of the 
speech was “Citizenship in a Free So- 
ciety.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

CITIZENSHIP IN A FREE SOCIETY 
(Text of address by Secretary of Commerce 

Frederick H. Mueller, prepared for delivery 

at the 50th anniversary commemorative 

dinner, Boy Scouts of America, Sheraton- 

Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., June 1, 

1960) 

Mr. President, President Augustus, mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, friends and sup- 
porters of the Boy Scouts of America, it is 
an honor and an inspiration to have been 
privileged to participate in these ceremonies. 

In paying tribute to a half century of dis- 
tinguished service by the Boy Scouts of 
America we are also wishing them continu- 
ing success in the years to come. 

For we shall have even greater need of the 
principles of the Boy Scout movement 3 
the demands upon citizenship in a free 50- 
ciety become even broader. 
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associate of mine, hearing that I was 
anne this meeting, asked the highly 
flattering question as to whether I had been 
a Boy Scout. 

My answer was that I graduated from high 
school the year the Boy Scouts of America 
was founded—just 50 years ago this month. 
Can you think of a better reason for not 
naving been a member? 

I did have an exceptional opportunity as 
a r to have the friendship and in- 

on of a man who, after the founding 
of the Boy Scout organization, became very 
active in its work. 

I refer to Capt. Charles Belknap, a Civil 
War captain at the age of 20, who was the 

ather of one of my boyhood friends. 

He spent much of his time teaching us the 
lore of the woods, especially Indian lore, on 
which he was an expert and instilled in us 
the same basic appreciation of the principles 
and activity later embodied in the Boy Scout 
movement. 

Needless to say, however, that I have main- 
tained an active interest in an organization 
which has been such a powerful force for 
good—not only for its generations of indi- 
vidual members and leaders, but also for the 
communities fortunate enough to have 
Scout troops and councils. 

In this audience, and all over America, are 
dedicated men who deserve special tribute 
tonight. 

I refer to members of Boy Scout councils 
and troop committees, to Scoutmasters and 
their adult assistants, and to other business 
and professional men who devote so many 
hours to active guidance of this magnificent 
Scout movement. 

I know that they have had their reward 
many times over. 

But all of us, in or out of scouting, are the 
beneficiaries of one of the greatest and most 
successful experiments in youth develop- 
ment in world history. 

The principles upon which the Boy Scout 
movement was founded, and which have 
been responsible for its growth, are derived 
from the finest of American traditions. 

Its emphasis on physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual development, its teaching of 
fairplay and self-reliance in every endeavor— 
these are the ingredients which have made 
this Nation great, and assure the future 
of our free democratic society. 

Each year, since 1951, there has been 
awarded by the President of the United 
States, pursuant to an act of Congress, 
the Young American Medal for Bravery. 

It is awarded to one who has exhibited ex- 
ceptional courage in an effort to save—or 
has successfully saved—the life of a person 
in actual and imminent danger. 

It is most significant that, of the eight 
such awards made to date, six of the re- 
cipients were Boy Scouts at the time of their 
act of heroism and a seventh had been a 
member of the Scouts. 

There is another fact about the Scouts 
which is of particular significance to law en- 
forcement officers. 

Attorney General Rogers, whose place I 
am honored to take tonight, informs me 
that those best informed in the Federal 
prison system—the Director, wardens, and 
the people working at the National Training 
School for Boys and other youth correction 
centers—have stated that, of all the men and 
boys who are received in our various deten- 
tion facilities, less than one in a thousand 
has ever had any connection with the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

The facts should not surprise anyone fa- 
miliar with the Scout oath and the Scout law. 

For our legal system and the legal systems 
of the entire free world have a moral basis. 
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Lenin described the Communist ideal 
when he said, “All is moral that serves to 
strengthen the Soviet system.” 

How different is the constantly expressed 
determination—throughout the Cub Scout 
promise, the Boy Scout oath, and the ex- 
plorer code—to do one’s best to serve God 
in the spirit of good will and fairness to all 
men everywhere. 

I recently had occasion to write a mes- 
sage for Fitness In Action, the publication 
of the President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 

I there stated that fitness must always be 
defined in terms of its purpose. 

The kind of fitness which we seek is the 
development of free and responsible indi- 
viduals for life and service in a free society. 

Our strength grows out of our high dedi- 
cation to opportunities for every individual 
to realize his best potential and highest 
destiny. 

Thus we do not seek mere survival, but 
the enlargement of the dignity and moral 
worth of humanity. 

To preserve and extend these basic tradi- 
tions and ideals, we shall require the best 
will—and the greatest variety of talents, 
intelligence, and judgment—which a free 
people can muster. 

This is why the program of the Boy Scouts 
of America, and of their fellow Scouts all 
over the world, is so basic to our common 
task. 

That task is to realize the joy and fulfill- 
ment which freedom alone can win for a 
troubled world. 

Scouting is an ideal workshop for volun- 
tary citizenship in a worldwide community 
dedicated to freedom for all. 

Scouts learn the lesson inscribed on the 
Department of Justice building: “Justice 
in the life and conduct of the State is pos- 
sible only as first it resides in the hearts 
and souls of the citizens.” 

Scouts learn that freedom and justice are 
inseparable, and that justice involves re- 
spect for the rights of others. 

Scouting breeds not only the will to co- 
operate, but also the will to think for one’s 
self. 

In providing constructive outlets for the 
restless and surging energies of youth, Scout- 
ing builds character through practical ex- 
perience in living, learning, playing, and 
working with others. 

Scouting makes another basic contribu- 
tion to the way of life of a free society 
and the broadest requirements of citizen- 
ship. 

I refer to experience in leadership. 

We adults have had occasion to witness 
many perversions of that word “leadership.” 

It has been used to cover a multitude of 
sins. 

In a strictly scientific and objective sense, 
the qualities making for leadership are 
amoral. 

They can exist regardless of how they 
are used. 

A man is a leader to the extent that 
he can successfully rationalize the senti- 
ments, attitudes, aspirations—or even the 
fears and hatreds—of a group. 

Thus the leader may or may not lead in a 
sound or healthy direction. 

Leadership can exploit the worst or bring 
out the best in a whole people. 

But this vital point is often overlooked: 
the quality of the leader is conditioned and 
determined by the quality of those he leads. 

In this sense people get the kind of leaders 
they want—and deserve. 

There is leadership by default, when the 
rank and file are indifferent and willing—as 
we say—to “let George do it.” 
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There is leadership by force when opposi- 
tion to the ruling clique is discouraged or 
even coerced until it is no longer vocal and 
effective. 

There is leadership by personal ambition 
where there is rivalry based upon prestige 
and personality factors regardless of the 
needs of the group. 

And finally there is responsible leadership, 
which emerges when the group is made up of 
responsible and interested people free to ex- 
press ways of accomplishing common ob- 
jectives. 

Here leadership does not come by default, 
force, or personal ambition. 

It is won through the character and capac- 
ity to achieve acceptance in the free market 
of ideas. 

The Boy Scouts produce that kind of 
leaders because they produce that kind of 
boys who grow into that kind of men. 

And behind the whole process is a set of 
ideals, principles, goals which set in mo- 
tion a chain reaction between leaders and 
led which preserves, strengthens, and moti- 
vates the whole group. 

As Secretary of Commerce, I have achieved 
new insight into what has made American 
free enterprise so strong and productive. 

In industry, as in Government, he profits 
most who best serves the long-run interests 
of the people. 

Free men, as citizens or as customers, can’t 
be pushed around. 

They must be persuaded. 

And persuasion requires three qualities 
with which the Boy Scouts of America have 
been enriching our land for a half century— 
to be respected as a person; to have a sense 
of direction; and to make that direction the 
highest of human aspirations. 

Citizenship in a free society is thus based, 
in the final analysis, upon more than knowl- 
edge. 

Science and technology have opened new 
vistas to a better life of which our fore- 
fathers could only dream. 

But we are all too aware that such knowl- 
edge can destroy us. 

We may have reached the turning point, 
the moment of truth. 

The coming decade will test our faith in 
God and man. 

But we in America can face that future 
with great confidence in knowing that since 
1910 over 35 million men and boys have 
taken that beautiful Scout oath: 

“On my honor, I will do my best to do my 
duty to God and my country.” 





Mistaken Identity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago, a constituent of mine, Mr. 
Charles E. Hutsler, wage administrator, 
International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Work- 
ers, made a phone call to the Board of 
Parole, Department of Justice, in behalf 
of someone else to find out the proce- 
dure to be followed for hearings under 
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section 504 of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 
The act prohibits a person from holding 
certain positions in a labor union if they 
have been convicted or indicted for cer- 
tain crimes. It further provides exemp- 
tion from its provisions after a hearing 
before the Board of Parole. Mr. Hutsler 
requested the staff director to send to 
him the regulations governing these 
hearings. The staff director replied that 
the regulations had not been written at 
that time and that he would send them 
upon their completion. The name of the 
person on whose behalf the call was 
made was not divulged at that time be- 
cause it was felt it was not necessary to 
do so. 

Later, the attention of Mr. Hutsler was 
called to page AA-4 of the Daily Labor 
Reporter of February 6, 1960, published 
by the Bureau of National Affairs. In 
that article it was stated that additional 
cases before the Board on which no 
hearings had been scheduled involved 
Mr. Hutsler and several others. When 
the Bureau of National] Affairs was ad- 
vised of the circumstances which ac- 
tually existed, they immediately printed 
a 2% page explanation and clarification 
of the matter. 

The memorandum which started the 
events which led up to the news item 
being published in the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs publication was filed with 
the Congress, apparently to justify a re- 
quest for funds to implement the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act. It was entered into the record of 
the hearing by the subcommittee, and 
when it was called to their attention 
later, the record of the hearings had 
been closed and no correction was pos- 
sible. I am therefore taking this only 
remaining opportunity in an attempt to 
clear the record of this damaging testi- 
mony. 

It appears from the correspondence 
available to me that there is, to say the 
least, an inconsistency in the statements 
made by the Staff Director of the Board 
of Parole and the Chairman of the Board. 
The Chairman, in a letter dated April 
26, 1960, addressed to the Honorable 
ALBERT THOMAS, chairman, Subcom- 
mittee on Deficiencies Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, states that— 

I am informed by a member of the Board’s 
staff that Mr. Hutsler called the Board and 
discussed at some length, without identify- 
ing himself, the prohibitive clauses of the 
new Labor Act as relates to an employee of 
the Iron Workers of America. This staff 
member informs me that he had no reason 
to know that Mr. Hutsler was an attorney 
or that he was calling for information re- 
garding a second party. At that time Mr. 
Hutsler identified no one else. 


The Staff Director for the Board, in a 
letter dated March 4, 1960, addressed to 
Mr. Charles E. Hutsler, wage adminis- 
trator, International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers, stated that— 

The only name our records showed was 
your name. We did not in our records show 
you, however, as the person who might be 
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barred from employment pursuant to the 
Labor-Management Act, but merely as the 
person with whom the case could be identi- 
fied. 


Mr. Reed’s letter of April 26, 1960, to 
the Honorable ALBERT THOmas tends to 
leave the impression that they had rea- 
son to believe that Mr. Hutsler was actu- 
ally involved, whereas the letter of March 
4, 1960, from the Staff Director clearly 
indicates that they were merely using 
Mr. Hutsler’s name as the person with 
whom the case could be identified. In 
other words, it was clear to the Depart- 
ment of Justice that Mr. Hutsler was 
not involved in a case before the Board 
of Parole, although such a conclusion 
was drawn by the Bureau of National 
Affairs, based upon the memorandum of 
February 12, 1960, mentioned above. 

If the Bureau of National Affairs had 
read the testimony in connection with 
the memorandum in the record, it is my 
belief they would not have published the 
news item as they did. It is also my 
belief that the Department of Justice 
would not have written the memoran- 
dum of February 12, 1960, in the manner 
in which it appeared in the record if 
they had suspected the repercussions 
which actually resulted from the memo- 
randum. 

This is a regrettable situation which 
could have been avoided by more precise 
consideration by both the Department 
of Justice and the Bureau of National 
Affairs. It is my sincere wish that this 
matter will encourage more thoughtful 
and precise memorandums by the De- 
partment of Justice in substantiating 
their request for appropriations and 
more accurate and factual reporting by 
national publications when a person’s 
reputation and integrity are involved. 





Memorial Day in the Village of 
Mamaroneck 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Me- 
morial Day in the village of Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y., is a special occasion. The 
dignitaries of the community, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, the fire depart- 
ment members, and persons from other 
organizations turn out for a huge pa- 
rade which is paced by the high school 
band. Much preparation and thought 
goes into the arrangements and the en- 
tire line of march gathers, together with 
other citizens, at the beautiful village 
hall where speeches are made and the 
dead are remembered. 

It was my privilege to address the 
gathering this year on May 30, and my 
remarks follow: 

Mr. Chairman, as your congressional rep- 
resentative, I take pride in participating in 
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this memorial service here toda —standing 
as I do among neighbors and trends, 

This year, it seems to me, Memoria) Day 
has a special significance. Honoring ag it 
does all those who have died to keep Amer. 
ica a free and undivided Nation, I see it as 
a symbol of the liberty we still enjoy as part 
of the free world. 

We all know that today there is a threat 
to that liberty—a threat greater than ever 
before. Only because we are strong is the 
world outside the Iron Curtain still uncon. 
quered. Only because our military muscles 
are flexed and our heart undaunted is com- 
munism contained within the borders of the 
Russian-dominated half of the world. 

On this day, therefore, let us give thanks 
to God that this is so, and let us pray for 
continued strength and courage that those 
whom we honor will not have died need- 
lessly. 

Memorial Day was established to honor 
those who died in the War Between the 
States, but today it is an occasion upon 
which we revere the dead of all our wars. 

It is a day when a humble and grateful 
people gather across America for simpie 
programs of reverence and patriotism; a day 
when we bow our heads and ask divine 
help to keep ours “‘the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” 

And it is a day when “liberty” and “free- 
dom” are spoken openly and unashamedly; 
when good old-fashioned patriotism wells up 
inside us and sometimes overflows. It is a 
day when we recapture the courage and de- 
termination that steeled our wills 
times of bitter internal strife and fierce 
international struggle. 

It is a day, too, when bands play and 
bright flags whip in the breeze and we boast 
to each other, perhaps, of the victories 
America has won. But it is a day also when 
“Taps” and the staccato crack of rifle fire 
give solemnity to our national mood, as 
they blend in echo across the graves of 
those who gave their lives for their country. 

On this day, the epic voices of the past 
live again. 

“To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effective means of preserving peace.” 
So spoke George Washington, Father of our 
Country. 

How apt are these words today. How 
alive. How true. We should thank God 
that our leaders in the Nation’s Capital 
have not forgotten those words of advice 
and warning. 

“We shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last best hope of earth.” Those are the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, defining the 
issue of his time. They might, indeed, have 
been spoken today as Mr. Khrushchev rat- 
tles his atomic weapons and blows his prop- 
aganda trumpet. 

“Damn the torpedoes. Full speed ahead.” 
These words of Admiral Farragut in Mobile 
Bay have given dramatic substance to the 
determination of all Americans who prefer 
liberty to death. 

“Speak softly and carry a big stick,” 
warned Teddy Roosevelt, paraphrasing 
George Washington’s original advice. 

I think those words must be echoing to- 
day in the heart of President Eisenhower 4s 
he lets the bellicose Khrushchev rant, rave, 
and make menacing gestures. For our 
President knows just how big an atomic 
stick we carry. He does not have to bluf 
and shout in the Russian manner to make 
his international points. He carries his big 
stick with quiet dignity. There is no need 
for him to brandish it and roar defiance. 

In closing, let me quote some of Ike's 
own words. In a few short sentences, they 
clarify today’s great issues for all the world 
to see and understand: 
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“we march in the noblest cause of all— 
human . If we make ourselves 
worthy of America’s ideals, if we do not for- 
get that our Nation was founded on the 

that all men are creatures of God’s 
making, the world will come to know that 
it is free men who carry forward the true 
of human progress and dignity.” 

Let us then on this Memorial Day re- 
dedicate ourselves individually and as a 
nation to “march in the noblest cause of 
all—human freedom.” 

Let us not be ashamed of showing our 
patriotism, our love of country—God’s coun- 
try, as it has been called. Let us show the 
world that we believe deeply and sincerely 
that it is the finest, the happiest, the freest 
of all the world’s nations and that no sacri- 
fice will be too great for Americans to keep 
it so. 





Suppressing the Truth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
shocking as it may seem, I am advised 
that some savings and loan associations 
are pooling their efforts to suppress the 
truth. 

On May 19, 1960, under the heading 
“False Confidence in Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation,” I ex- 
posed in the ConcrEessionaL Recorp, the 
incompetent management of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration and its far reaching disastrous 
effect upon the public welfare. 

Instead of the savings and loan asso- 
ciations pooling their resources to cor- 
rect this evil, a group is combining to 
suppress the facts. Is it because this 
group fears intimidation by the crush- 
ing autocratic powers of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, including the power of seizure un- 
der the false guise of an “emergency,” 
just as they seized the sound and sol- 
vent Long Beach Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation? 

These associations borrow huge sums 
from the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem, as their annual reports show, and 
are therefore subject to immediate eco- 
nomic reprisals. This may account for 
their efforts to suppress the truth and 
their hesitancy to stand forthright for 
the principles of justice and clean up 
the management of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

In any event the public welfare must 
be considered first, and it is imperative 
that an immediate cleanup of the in- 
competent management of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion be undertaken. Now is not the time 
for the savings and loan associations to 
Say all is well. ; 

The truth is that all is not well. 
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As Congressman, I have found it nec- 
essary before to investigate corrupt gov- 
ernmental bureaus. With my committee 
and staff, we exposed the laxity, mal- 
feasance, and corruption that infested 
that vital governmental agency—the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

As a direct result of such investiga- 
tion, the entire Federal system of tax 
administration was completely over- 
hauled. 

The committee’s job was done in spite 
of the threats, intimidations, delaying 
tactics, and the frantic behind-the- 
scenes maneuvering of men in high 
places, and the pooling of efforts of rack- 
eteers from all parts of the Nation. 

Among those taking part in hindering 
and impeding the work of this commit- 
tee were paid agents of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of San Francisco, an arm of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the 
alter ego of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 

These facts are documented in the 
congressional committee records. 

In recent court proceedings it was dis- 
closed that the Home Loan Bank Board 
refused to give receipts for much of the 
$114 million in cash, U.S. bonds, notes, 
and other assets it seized from the 
Long Beach Association. The refusal of 
receipts is an utter disregard for the 
law, and in fact a direct violation of the 
law. 

Evidence disclosed that before an in- 
ventory was made more than 74 Board 
agents and personnel from competing 
savings associations had access, over a 
period of weeks, to books, records, doc- 
uments and assets of the seized Long 
Beach Association. 

Further evidence of the incompetent 
management of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board was revealed in sworn testi- 
mony in the US. district court at Los 
Angeles. 

At the court hearings, one of the wit- 
nesses called was Home Loan Bank 
Board examiner, Robert T. Keith, who, 
under interrogation, stated that the in- 
ventory of the Long Beach Association’s 
assets since the seizure, had been pre- 
pared under his supervision. When 
asked whether the inventory included a 
trust deed for $7,980,000, which was 
among the _ association’s documents 
seized by Mr. Ault, the supervisory 
authority, he stated, “to my knowledge 
it is not included in the inventory.” 
He added, “he didn’t know the reason 
for the omission.” 

Then the association’s attorney won- 
dered about 44 documents listed in the 
inventory as missing. Documents which 
were alleged to total in value $863,212. 
The Home Loan Bank Board’s examiner 
said, “he didn’t recall whether he had 
asked deposed association officials where 
the documents were.” He was then 
asked if he had reported them to the 
bonding company, and the examiner 
said, “No.” On being questioned fur- 
ther, he was asked if he had tok Mr. 
Ault, the supervisory authority, of the 
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missing documents, he stated, “I don’t 
believe so. It was in the inventory.” 

Further questions were posed: 

Question. Who do you think you should 
report anything missing to? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. Do you know the difference be- 
tween a mortgage and a trust deed? 

Answer. I don’t think I could explain it. 

Question. Do you know what a collateral 
pledge agreement is as used by the associa- 
tion? 

Answer. No, I don’t. 


This is an example of the incompe- 
tency of the individuals that the bureau- 
cratic Home Loan Bank Board has placed 
in charge of the seized Long Beach As- 
sociation, and yet one of the charges 
against the Long Beach Association was 
incompetent management. The deposed 
management had built the association 
from $7,500 to $114 million. 

It is interesting to note that the Home 
Loan Bank Board has enacted its own 
regulations, one of which provides the 
following: 

Such Board may declare its own emer- 
gency, seize an association, place their agent 
in charge, refuse receipts or an accounting to 
the shareholders and their elected manage- 
ment. Such seizure places all rights and 
powers of the association officers, directors, 
and shareholders in the hands of the Board’s 
agent. 


Thus, without any judicial process of 
law, and without the consent of the 
shareholders, the control of their savings 
is transferred to this incompetent man- 
agement. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
has repeatedly told the U.S. courts that 
the courts have no jurisdiction. This 
leaves the citizen without recourse or 
protection against the unrestrained 
power of this bureaucratic Board. 

Like the European totalitarian “isms,” 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board has 
set up its own administrative hearings, 
to adjudicate before itself its own mis- 
conduct, a process of whitewashing its 
own incompetency and deceit. 

Attempts at justice by this so-called 
administrative process, reminds one of 
a confessed felon being permitted to 
place himself as judge and thereby ad- 
judicate his own misconduct. 

How any savings and loan association 
manager can face the public and assure 
the investor that the conduct of the 
management of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation is a safe- 
guard to their savings is beyond my 
comprehension. 

The savings and loan associations as 
individual institutions have been a re- 
markably fine example of honest, capable 
management, and as such have ren- 
dered valuable and able service to their 
respective communities. 

The time is here to clean up the man- 
agement of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation and its alter 
ego the Home Loan Bank Board, before 
the citizens lose confidence in this 
great and important industry. 
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Lyndon Johnson: The Age of the 
Principled Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 29, a large crowd of South 
Dakota citizens gathered to break ground 
for the construction of Big Bend Dam, 
the final in a chain of great multiple- 
purpose dams on the Missouri River pro- 
jected under the Flood Control Act of 
1944. 

The principal speaker for this historic 
ceremony was the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate, LYNDON JOHNSON. 
In sharing the platform with Senator 
Jounson, I told my fellow South Dako- 
tans that speaking, not simply as a mem- 
ber of his political party but as a student 
of American history, I regard LYNDON 
JOHNSON as the most masterful Senate 
leader in our national history. I further 
stated that if events should bring Sena- 
tor Jounson into the White House, he 
would go down in history as one of our 
greatest Presidents. 

We could not have picked a more ap- 
propriate speaker for the dedication of 
a@ great new multiple-purpose dam. 
Senator Jonnson has been a vigorous 
champion of river and resource develop- 
ment. He, for example, led the fight 
that produced Senate approval of public 
development of the Hells Canyon proj- 
ect. His concern for human as well as 
physical resources is evidenced by the 
fact that through the joint leadership of 
our distinguished Speaker and Senator 
Jounson, the first major civil rights leg- 
islation since the Civil War was enacted. 
Likewise, he paved the way for the 
passage of the strongest legislation to 
assist our schools that has ever cleared 
the Senate. His concern for responsible 
conduct by America both at home and 
abroad, his determination to build peace 
through strength—are well known. 

LYNDON JOHNSON is a man of princi- 
ple. It is thus appropriate that he took 
for his theme at the Big Bend Dam 
ceremony, “The Age of the Principled 
Man.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this splendid address be included at this 
point in the Recorp: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
AT DEDICATION OF BIG BEND DaM, PIERRE, 
S. Dax. 

AGE OF THE PRINCIPLED MAN 

Few moments are ever so inspiring as a 
moment such as this, when we come to dedi- 
cate the power of nature to the strength 
of freedom. 

In the weeks and months ahead, great 
changes will appear on this scene we see. 

But we know—and we are glad—that this 
work will find its ultimate worth in changes 
the eye cannot see: the changes for good 
which will be wrought in the lives and 
souls of America’s families here—and, most 
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especially, in the hope and promise for our 
young. 

What we are doing here—what we are 
doing all along this great Missouri River 
and the other rivers of America—is to har- 
ness the rivers so that we may unharness the 
high potential of the generations who come 
after us. 

PEOPLES’ WORK 

When I say, “we,” I do not refer to those 
of us who serve in Washington, for this is 
not Washington’s work. This is not the 
work of what we call our Government—this 
is the work of the people, all of the people, 
for the good of all the people. 

Between the people and their Government 
there must never be a distinction. The pur- 

must always be the same—and, above 
all, the faith must be the same. The peo- 
ple of America—whether in the Dakotas or 
in Texas—believe in themselves. Their Gov- 
ernment must share that belief and be, 
always, a Government of confidence, never 
a Government of doubt. 


VOICES OF DOUBT 


Down through the ages, we have heard 
again and again the loud voices of doubt and 
despair. 

Two hundred years ago, eminent men were 
sounding the alarm that the human race 
would perish because the population would 
use up the nitrogen in the air. 

Not long after, the cry was raised—and 
widely believed—that the world was doomed 
because the supplies of coal would be ex- 
hausted and everyone would soon die of the 
cold. 

In our own land, within the last 100 years, 
men have predicted with complete assurance 
that our timber and our oil and many of our 
other basic essentials soon would be ex- 
hausted and gone. 

Some even foresaw that we would run out 
of land. And it might have happened. If 
today we had to use horses and mules to 
meet our needs for horsepower, we would 
need 30 times more farmland than we now 
have just to raise feed for the animals. 


THE ART OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


These cries of alarm are always with us— 
even today. 

We have learned in these times much that 
men have not known before concerning the 
nature of our world and its elementse—and 
now men are less ready to predict the end of 
our natural wealth and assets. But, through 
the years as we have learned of the world 
around us, we have devoted much less study 
to our system and our Government and our 
people—and, as a result, the voices of doubt 
today are raised to tell us what we cannot 
do in the realm of governing ourselves. 

We hear it said that we cannot afford our 
future—we cannot afford our freedom—we 
cannot afford education for our young—we 
cannot afford dignity for our aged—we can- 
not afford to harness our rivers or conserve 
our soil or engage in any of these other 
enterprises which build the basics of our 


strength. 
LUXURY OF WASTE 


Luxuries and indulgences we can never 
afford and do not want to afford them, for 
the American people are far too realistic and 
practical to be enticed by such follies. 

But ours is—above all else—a responsible 
system, a responsible system with a high and 
noble morality. And out of that responsi- 
bility and that morality there is one rule by 
which we live: America can always—and 
America must always—afford to root out 
waste. 

The most offensive luxury—the most cor- 
rupting indulgence—is waste, and the tolera- 
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tion of waste strikes against the very foundg. 
tion of a responsible system such as ours, 

I say this, mindful that within our jigs. 
times there once was a great and stirring cry 
that this would be the century of the com- 
mon man. There was talk of how, in this 
century, the common man would rise to 
new dignity and a new freedom. 

THE OBSOLESCENT COMMON MAN 

In less than a generation, though, that 
term and that expression has become obso- 
lete. We don’t hear it any more because— 
given his freedom, given opportunity, given 
justice—the common man has proved him- 
self to be capable of many uncommon 
things. And we no longer can think of 
God's children as common men. 

In the years since that cry of common 
man was raised we in America have moved 
to a new level of achievement and abun- 
dance which—not too long back—voices of 
doubt were saying could not be attained. 

We have demonstrated—to ourselves and 
to our neighbors in the world—what can be 
achieved under a system such as ours. We 
have exercised great leadership and dramatic 
leadership in the physical and tangible 
things. Today, I believe, the world re- 
quires—the century requires—that Ameri- 
cans exercise a new leadership: a leadership 
of goals and aspirations for the inspiration 
of the world. 

CENTURY OF PRINCIPLES 

I am not a phrasemaker, but if I were 
to put this into a simple statement, I would 
express the wish that we might set ourselves 
to make this remembered as the century of 
the principled man. 

What we have done—or tried to do— 
throughout the course of our existence is 
to fashion a government of principle, rather 
than a government of power. Toward our 
own people, we expect the conduct of our 
Government to be principled—with honor 
and ethics and values and conscience. In 
world affairs, this, too, has been the work 
of the American leadership: to establish 
principles by which nations shall live rather 
than by raw power alone. 

Today there is opportunity for us to lead 
by extending these principles—this whole 
concept of responsible principles—far be- 
yond the realms of the past. 


BILLIONS OF POOR 

The world today is a world of billions 
of poor and only a few millions who live 
with much self-respect. 

The world is a world of injustice, oppres- 
sion, want, frustration—and all of these 
things flow from one thing: waste. Every- 
where there is potential—just as there is 
such great potential here. But men live 
less well than we because the potential is 
allowed to waste. 

If this is to be, as it ought to be, a cen- 
tury in which the principled man prevails 
against the unprincipled men and doctrines 
of communism, we need to make it our work 
to end such waste. 

Let us set our course to the task of leading 
the world to end the waste of resources, to 
end the waste of lives, to end the waste of 
man’s opportunity to be free of poverty, 
disease, and ignorance. 

POWER IS DUTY 

We reject the concept of an America con- 
cerned only with power, for we believe, 2 
it has been said, that “power is, to the last 
particle, duty.” 

Principled men seek duty and perform its 
tasks—and the power and strength of 
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America today only places upon us all more 
responsibility to seek and exercise our duty. 
Our duty as men of principle cannot be 
met alone by sending into the world Amer- 
ica’s dollars. The world little knows the 
difference between the American dollar and 
the Russian ruble. But the world will 
know—and the world will understand—the 
difference between the principles of freedom 
aff the lack of principles of Communist 
doctrine and Communist leadership. 


CHANGE OF APPROACH 


Fundamental changes must come in Amer- 
ica’s approach to the world and America’s 
approach to the tasks and challenges of this 
century. 

We must—as a people—turn to the way of 
principle in our affairs and turn away from 
the old ways of power by which despots of 
the age have lived. We do not seek to sit 
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down at the conference table and divide 
the world between West and East for, if we 
do this, our principles are indistinguishable 
from those whom we oppose. 

There is work to do at the summits of 
diplomacy, but there is also much work for 
free men—principled men—to do in the 
valleys of the earth’s great rivers. This is 
the work we must do—leading the world not 
by our power but by our principles. 

SHIELD OF POWER 

Power we must keep: beyond question, 
beyond compare, so that behind that shield, 
the principles we carry will have the chance 
to grow. But power must never be America’s 
only work, for we have a greater task as a 
nation devoted to making this a world of 
principle in which the waste of human lives 
and resources is brought to an end. 
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I say these things here with the feeling 
that can come only to those who have lived 
their lives close to work such as we do here. 
I was born in Texas om the banks of the 
Pedernales River and knew throughout my 
early years the season of its flood and 
drought. My proudest year—and my most 
satisfying work—was to have the opportu- 
nity when I came into public office to lead 
the way in bringing to the lower Colorado 
rivershed the great dams which brought 
light and hope and opportunity to the hills 
where I was born. I saw the darkness of 
100 years roiled away and the drudgery of 
the ages ended for the wives and mothers 
and fathers of that region. 

Such work as this is—and will always be 
to me—the work of a principled land and 
it is the work of principle which must be- 
come America’s basis of new leadership in 
the world. 





SENATE 
Fripay, JUNE 3, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 


pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Spirit Eternal, apart from Thee we 
could know no good desire, no outreach 
of thought beyond ourselves, no dis- 
content with things as they are. 

Our prayer is born out of what we 
see in the world where Thou hast put 
us bearing Thy image. All about us are 
the miseries which are the bitter har- 
vest of man’s injustice and oppression. 
We would feel ourselves joined with the 
destitute and dispossessed. 

Open our hearts to the stricken and 
heavy laden whatever be the portion of 
the earth they tread. 

When we pray for a better world, joy- 
ous and peaceful and blessed by plenty, 
with all its banners bright, give us to see 
that even as our years grow shorter we 
can yet have a part in bringing redemp- 
tion to all men. 

And, O God, when we dream dreams 
that the wilderness that haunts us shall 
blossom as the rose, give us the dedi- 
cation to go forth sowing the seed of 
brotherhood and putting our hands to 
the plow which furrows the good earth. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNsoN of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
a June 2, 1960, was dispensed 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
munieated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 


that on today, June 3, 1960, the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed the fol- 
lowing acts: 

S. 44. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct the San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project, California, to 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1833. An act authorizing the establish- 
ment of a national historic site at Bent’s 
Old Fort, near La Junta, Colo. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 10572. An act to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11761. An act to simplify, consoli- 
date, and improve the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture with respect to loans 
to farmers and ranchers, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.J. Res. 402. Joint resolution granting 
the consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a com- 
pact related to the regulation of mass transit 
in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, 
and for other purposes. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 


enrolled bill (H.R. 10777) to authorize 
certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were each read twice by their titles 
and referred, or placed on the calendar, 
as indicated: 


H.R.11761. An act to simplify, consoli- 
date, and improve the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture with respect to loans 
to farmers and ranchers, and for other pur- 
Poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

H.J. Res. 402. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a compact 
related to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10572. An act to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; placed on the calendar. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT OF Crvi. WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Civil War 
Centennial Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Commission, for the period March 1, 
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1959, to March 1, 1960 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CHANGE OF NAME oF ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to change the name of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Public Works. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 5 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Louisi- 
ana Legislature (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein) , That the members 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana 
respectfully request the Congress of the 
United States to propose to the people an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States or to call a convention for 
such purpose, as provided by law, to add to 
said Constitution an article providing that; 

“ “ARTICLE — 

““SEcTION 1. Where the legislatures of 
over one-fourth of the several States con- 
clude that a U.S. Supreme Court decision 
has transferred powers not authorized by the 
Constitution of the United States, and where 
said decision transfers powers from the sev- 
eral States to the Federal Government, said 
decision shall, upon the application and 
request of the legislatures of over one-fourth 
of the several States, be invalid until subse- 
quently approved by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: Provided, 
however, That said application and request 
shall be made within 3 years after the date 
of said decision. 

“Sec. 2. All provisions of article 3 of the 
Constitution of the United States that con- 
flict with this amendment are hereby re- 
pealed.’ 

“Be it further resolved, That certified copies 
of this resolution shall be sent by the Secre- 
tary of State to the Governors and members 
of the legislatures of the several States, the 
President of the United States, the President 
of the US. Senate, the Speaker of the US. 
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House of Representatives, and to each mem- 
ber of the U.S. Congress. 








“Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 





“Speaker of the House of Representatives 
“Approved by the Governor. 
““WADE O. MARTIN, Jr., 
“Secretary of State.” 


A resolution adopted by the Pennsylvania 
department of veteran affairs, I.B.P.O.E. of 
W., at Reading, Pa., favoring the opening for 
use of veterans the 10 wards at the Phila- 
delphia Naval Hospital, now closed; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Two resolutions adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania department of veteran affairs, 
I.B.P.0.E. of W., at Reading, Pa., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the sev- 
erance of a_ service-connected disability 
which has been in effect for 10 years or more, 
and to make uniform marriage date require- 
ment for service-connected death benefits; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Pennsylva- 
nia department of veteran affairs, I.B.P.O.E. 
of W., at Reading, Pa., relating to the exten- 
sion of the home loan program to 1965, with 
respect to World War II veterans; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Pennsylva- 
nia department of veteran affairs, I.B.P.O.E. 
of W., at Reading, Pa., relating to the defini- 
tion of “mothers” in the Veterans Preference 
Act of 1944; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the Pennsylva- 
nia department of veteran affairs, 1.B.P.O.E. 
of W., at Reading, Pa., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to establish a permanent 
Standing Committee on Veterans Affairs in 
the Senate; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

A resolution adopted by the Restoration 
of American Republic, favoring the enact- 
ment of Senate Joint Resolution 190, relat- 
ing to the treatymaking power; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Petitions signed by Terutake Oyadomari, 
and sundry other citizens of Okinawa, relat- 
ing to prepeace treaty compensation claims; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A petition signed by Seraphim, ruling 
archbishop of Chicago and Detroit, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church Outside of Russia, re- 
lating to certain amendments of Public Law 
86-90, concerning the Week of Subjugated 
Nations; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 8457. An act for the relief of Richard 
Schoenfelder and Lidwina S. Wagner (Rept. 
No. 1503) ; 

H.R. 9226. An act for the relief of Piéro 
Mela (Rept. No. 1504); and 

H.R. 10631. An act for the relief of George 
T. Moore, Carl D. Berry, and Dr. Harold J. 
Heck (Rept. No. 1505). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 9448. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ethel B. Morgan (Rept. No. 1506). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1764. A bill to extend the Federal Tort 
Claims Act to members of the National 
Guard when engaged in training duty under 
Federal law, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1502). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 5789. An act to incorporate the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame (Rept. No. 1501). 





REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures, I submit a report on 
Federal employment and pay for the 
month of April 1960. In accordance 
with the practice of several years’ stand- 
ing, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the report printed in the REeEcorp to- 
gether with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 

APRIL 1960 AND MarcH 1960, AND Pay, MARCH 

1960 AND FeBRUARY 1960 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for April 1960 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures is summarized as follows: 





Total and major categories 


Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense_-..----- 
ee a ee eee 


Civilian personnel in executive branch 











Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 




















In April In March | Increase (+) | In March | In February | Increase (+) 
numbered— | numbered— or was— was— or 

decrease (—) decrease (—) 

shit bia shinies iageaidtagtadninticceeapdaia baci 2 2, 518, 215 2, 514, 756 +3, 459 $1, 097, 486 $996, 600 +$100, 886 
cil lta nin tthe hinted 1, 474, 799 1, 469, 081 +5, 718 589, 833 536, 242 +53, 591 
Se tai to estate hein 1, 043, 416 1, 045, 675 —2, 259 507, 653 460, 358 +47, 295 
Be al Na el 2,354,521 | 2, 351, 304 RIE iiakiis wicked tis ccsinzcstlnsseaeee 
ala cicn ingen aane tives ia etal ended 163, 694 163, 452 EE Bind etme nibanndindadansseae 
Cb DiinentacuismscetaihcigleMidlibiviases 556, 079 558, 055 ED Diticnnnddiinasdd adchucdiduciudiia saan 
seindiabeOkdiaiiianh nisin 177, 826 179, 191 —1, 365 22, 306 2 21, 366 +940 





1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 


2 Includes 186,539 temporary employees (enumerators, clerks, supervisors, crew 
leaders, etc.) of the Department of Commerce engaged in taking the 18th Decennial 


Census, as compared with 186,214 in March. 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number inside the 
United States by agencies. 


Table III breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number outside 


the United States by agencies. 


Table IV breaks down the above employ- 


3 Revised on basis of later information. 


ment figures to show the number in indus- 
trial-type activities by agencies. 

Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
cies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 
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TasuE I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during April 1960 
and comparison with March 1960, and pay for March 1960, and comparison with February 1960 
















Department or agency 















Personnel Pay (in thousands) 


March Increase 




















84, 031 1, 960 $0,000 Pe 
eed ee 15, 778 ome 
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April 
ecutive departments (except Department of Defense): 

ao pee noch conecact tenga tanto ed 85, 991 
ee cic --as-2n nen baadaeaniscaruncmrrans 215, 830 
SORTER, BUG. WOUNLO. - - on oncinnanecaneqepunconenanersae 60, 197 
Interior....--.--------------------------------------+---------------- 51, 193 
Justice.....--------------------------------2-2----- 2222222 2----2------ 30, 342 
lin sknncnnctpeajundantiatntcmeansned ama ngemennaienapeesiint 6, 752 
betes a tckneisannacecnsenssonsaennbscoanesotanupamenam 555, 835 
Btate §.....--.-.--------------- - = - = 22 2-2 nnn ne enone oe enone eee 37, 420 
TROOGUTY - - - - ..------- 2-2 - -- +--+ 2 20 one-one enn een nnn nee 80, 484 

Executive Office of the President: 
iat rn cine acdsee peepee elena iiense Hee m aed aumbioniotis 434 
aa a nisnh annonanucgisnsecasnebacenhediapomets 414 
I ONIIS BIRSIIOUR noosa cnsmewannccdiassasoenscmecree= 31 
ns Sie SS |... ons nak oansepisincramsanenemmne 69 
EE © IN i icin Borie dnenen an nnssnepdaceasnsasereeree 63 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization...-........--.-------------- 1, 793 
President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization- -_--- 3 
President’s Committee on Fund Raising Within the Federal Service_ 4 
pendent agencies: 

es Commission on Intergovernmental Relations §_____...__._- 7 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission__._.......__..- 2 
American Battle Monuments Commission._.............-..------.-- 514 
I i a a 6, 767 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System_._.........--..-- 591 
Boston National Historic Sites Commission.................--------- 3 
IN TO iS ccresdcerine weclesce Ridin aisnioaicemensmaaremiaieires 737 
i a I 3, 566 
aor Cemcennial Commission... ncnncancccencneccsse- 7 
a ns ts snes Svan Scala eagaemmitlgpeniiesonenneneoisienes dq 
I 3a co awnc enna ememipenneramenaace 75 
Bassa a amononeacnaaamecemnetneranasccoen 106 
Export-Import Bank of Washington- --....-...------.--------------- 226 
i a ner obs tneniplimccamempcapn mainsail 246 
ER SS SE ERE EEE EE EE 36, 484 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review_....-..-..------.-------- 7 
Federal Communications Commission. -..................-..--------- 1, 303 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation..-...........-...-...--------- 1, 228 
es 00 DORE OST... ccscnncnneensnnesneccencccousuce 982 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service -.......-.-..-.---------- 338 
i nnn. ct nccsnunianokbcscscmeesnanameeeiies 817 
i SiS oe. cane acnnnncdcbaiannnouneuacnemesnaten 743 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission__.......-...-...------------- 46 
i ois in isisso mb iiuininipicienenmnaeis deen 4, 948 
er CGOD DAMINMETOCION Foo. 5. nn nncennnecnnenmsccenassecewe< 27, 710 
Government Contract Committee. ...........-..............-...-..- 34 
i a en ec linia penne cicennianinteel 6, 542 
Housing and Home Finance Agency----....---.-.-.----------------- 10, 899 
Hudson-Champlain Celebration Commission *_.........-.......-----]------------|- 
NO oa Ee re ee ees 16 
Interstate Commerce Commission. -__.-..-..-.--.-----.------------- 2, 358 
Lineoin Sesquicentennial Commission *.....................-...-.-.-|-....--.----]. 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration...............-.---. 9, 745 
National Capital Housing Authority_...........-- 346 
National Capital Planning Commission. 45 
SEN G6 ATG oo cas eccneenceusene 318 
PT EURO MOIStIONS BOOP... ....<caccecnonccccncncnnencsocs-o> 1, 669 
I a eeckcannaeuceone 130 
peonen pelence Foundation... ....................--...---~--.-s~-- 555 

Recreation Resources Review Commission -_.......-.---.-- 39 

ee ee eg Lacmneaticn mimalaaee 13, 966 
EEE SS EE a 2, 202 
SESE ee 279 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation__...............-.-- 165 
Securities and Exchange Commission__............-.-.----.--.------ 966 
I eo Sed oso owaeanconnccoaus 6, 263 
gems Business Administration ....................-...---..--.-.---- 2, 176 
nN. oe waedatawnseteekaaaauy 1, 113 
I 1, 036 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, Water Study Com- 

I i ee ree 44 
Subversive Activities Control Board............--.-.-.-------------- 26 
I cee ce peta 240 
Seraneere OF One United Penben. .. —.- on on necceeesesncnee 149 
I VRMIIIE ATIC oe. cm eckenreeineicenisinoneis 14, 707 
Texas Water Study Commission_._-...-........--------------------- 44 
Se INEI BIUIO on Snel 53 tec eneemraenncidonssaeioey 10, 919 
SI EINE hoes igs 172, 795 
ENS OOUPONARDS os 701 

Total, excluding Department of Defense_--.----------------------- 1, 474, 799 

Net increase, excluding Department of Defense__.-....-...--------|------------]- 

Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 1, 769 
Department of the Army_____-- 387, 006 
Department of the Navy ___- 344, 930 
Department of the Air Force.......-....-------- ce ieee else ced 309, 711 

aeeel, Department of Defense. <0. .1.<ci--scscn-ensneseodanss0.e- 1, 043, 416 

Net change, Department of Defense._..........-...............-..|---.--------|- 

Grand total, including Department of Defense 9___........--------- 2, 518, 215 


Net increase, including Department of Defense......-....---------|------------|------------ 


tne figure includes 180 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and 


? April figure includes 14 enumerators for the Census of Agriculture as compared 
with 100 in March and their pay. 
ving Pell figure includes 186,530 temporary employees (enumerators, clerks, super- 
Dens: crew leaders, ete.) of the Department of Commerce engaged in taking the 18th 
ecennital Census, as compared with 186,214 in March and their pay. 
tet pril figure includes 14,158 employees of the International Cooperation Admin- 
. ration as compared with 14,169 in March and their pay. These ICA figures include 
mployees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments 












ar. dao 
385, 7 1, 253 | 
344, 892 38 | 
SN ain 







1, 045, 675 | 1, 291 
2 












2, 514, 756 | 


in a trust fund for this purpose. The April figure includes 3,822 of these trust fund 
employees and the March figure includes 3,920. 

5 New agency, created pursuant to Public Law 86-380. February employment 
was 9; January employment was 2. 

6 Revised on basis of later information. 

7 Includes 3 employees of the Federal Facilities Corporation. 

§ Expired by law Mar. 1, 1960. 

* Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency and the 
National Security Agency. 
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Tas.e II1.—Federal personnel inside the United States employed by the executive agencies during April 1960, and comparison with March 




































































































1960 
a : —— ere 
Department or agency April March In- De- Department or agency April March In- De. 
crease | crease crease | crease 
Executive departments (except Department | Independent agencies—Continued 
of Defense): Government Contract Committee__...---- 34 | 33 
Agriculture 83,026 | 1,965 |_......- Government Printing Office._.........---- 6, 542 6, 515 
Commerce ! RR icnccnte 653 Housing and Home Finance Agency - - ---- 10, 758 10, 769 
Health, Education, and Welfare___....._-- 59, 756 59, 633 )_ = Indian Claims Commission - --_......----- 16 16 
I ee ng EES eB anwikegenieme 50, 749 49,653 | 1,096 j........ Interstate Commerce Commission_-------- 2, 358 2, 362 
Ri i nnikcee bdntieinnnmialigeeainae 30, 034 85 National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
ee Se ae 6, 683 6, 612 ct ails oe ate neeaine 9, 742 9, 691 
ea 554, 626 | 553, 380 DE Beteieene National Capital Housing Authority _----- 346 334 
I i a as ealeies: 9, 038 9, 016 BE Mitac ditions National Capital Planning Commission_ -- 45 45 | 
I bot ck ends hk chiareidlallinndh tino 79, 928 78, 367 CE pasnmen National Gallery of Art. -......-..-------- 318 317 
Executive Office of the President: National Labor Relations Board. - -------- 1, 643 1, 629 
UE ME I cise mamadiinnnanesmn 434 424 BP laweerans National Mediation Board ._...-..-...---- 130 116 
pene a ene Mees... ... 2 cece wcwns 414 eas 7 | National Science Foundation___-......-.-- 555 701 
Council of Economic Advisers__........--- 31 | Oe Pic cette Rg keutert Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Executive Mansion and Grounds__.___.._- 69 Wee cee 1 I ee oon anew owes 39 39 
National Security Council___..........---- 63 SD Eiidic anchored aie Cee Scie waning 398 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization __| 1, 793 iy UE Recents | 17 | Railroad Retirement Board a a Te 2, 202 2, 227 
President’s Advisory Committee on Gov- | Renegotiation Board __............-.------ 279 285 
ernment Organization __............--- | 3 Diane cutenbuacek | St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
President’s Committee on Fund Raising | | | | ian cccald mata al ans entens 165 162 
Within the Federal Service_...........-- 4 Bt oeees ‘ 1| Securities and Exchange Commission - ---- 966 965 
Independent agencies: Selective Service System -.........-------- 6, 107 6, 098 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- | Small Business Administration...........- 2, 154 2, 143 
IN oe. cate omannn 7 ‘4 piece Smithsonian Institution_..............--.- 1, 104 1, 109 
Alaska International Rail and Highway | SS) EE 1, 036 1, 022 
Ne eiiaianeanletttctiiianie 2 OF sitin eee teria South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 14 en ee 1 Florida Water Study Commission---_---- 44 
Atomic Energy Commission _--.-....--..-- 6, 726 6, 723 | D Btkiunnow Subversive Activities Control Board. ---- 26 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve | | EEE CII og ce nu nnusoncencsus 240 
ES Sa | 591 | Been ee | Tax Court of the United States...........- 149 
Boston National Historic Sites Commis- | | 1} Tennessee Valley Authority_.........----- 14, 705 14, 357 Wee Gouwakcss 
___ & eee Sa pce iatpwensicae | 3 2 Ba ee | Texas Water Study Commission. --...---- | 44 38 
Civil Aeronautics Board __-.........------ 737 | 731 | eS U.S. Information Agency--.....-.-..--.---- 2,710 2, 726 
Civil Service Commission. -_-.........--.-- 3, 563 | I Ricccnccsicesonuan 13 | Veterans’ Administration. .............--- | 171,682 172, 134 
Civil War Centennial Commission-_-_-___- | 7 Bi Babs kek mena | |. -|———_——|- 
Commission of Fine Arts__..........------ | 4 P= cide abiinae Total, excluding Department of Defense_|1, 413, 250 |1, 407,513 | 7,251 1,514 
Commission on Civil Rights- ---........-- | 75 if eae 2 | Net increase, excluding Department of 
Development Loan Fund_--_-_---..--.-.-_- | 106 104 | BA icibinsiaons a 
Export-Import Bank of Washington _____| 226 a 1 || = 
Farm Credit Administration__......_..._- | 246 ee Ba 202 1 |} Department of Defense: 
Federal Aviation Agency__.............__- | 35,611 35, 002 | Seas. <-<. lj Office of the Secretary of Defense_-_.....-- 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review | 7 D Netemccms Ba iam 1} Department of the Army..-......-----.---- 
Federal Communications Commission 1,301 DN Bsns csccuaad | 2 | Department of the Navy..--...--------.-- 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation _ __| 1, 226 Bee Vineencws 5 Department of the Air Force.._-.-.-.----- 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board_________- | 982 979 ek | —_—_____ | —__— 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- | | Total, Department of Defense--._-------- 941, 271 943, 791 703 
a acein 338 336 | OO acter | Net decrease, Department of Defense. --|_..-...---]-.-------- b 
Federal Power Commission --__.........__- 817 816 | h dancbaees << = 
Federal Trade Commission_______--- a | 743 2 eee 8 | Grand total, including Department of 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission_.--| 46 | ee Rice cae ae RNID <insiathcichnsnsimn sunnier mie maton al 2, 354, 521 |2,351,304 | 7,954 | 4,737 
General Accounting Office..............._- 4, 878 | Re coat 41 | Net increase, including Department of 
General Services Administration §_____.-_- | 27,706 27, 693 | 13 | aatenae } PEE Skok chontitcansnanhnihaen teaobnbnes [-ownonnnen td 
‘ ! 
1 April figure includes 180 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 4 Revised on basis of later information. 
? April figure includes 1,924 employees of the International Cooperation Adminis- 5 Includes 3 employees of the Federal Facilities Corporation. 


tration as compared with 1,912 in March. 
3 New agency, created pursuant to Public Law 86-380. February employment 
was 9; January employment was 2. 


TABLE III.— Federal personnel outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during April 1960, and comparison with 
March 1960 



































i} 
Department or agency | April | March In- De- | Department or agency April March In- De 
| | crease | crease crease | crease 
Executive departments (except Department of | | Independent agencies—Continued 
Defense): } | | Small Business Administration__........-- 22 
Agriculture__...- i etabanseciisene Secs Te ada 1, 000 | 5 Smithsonian Institution._..........-...--- 9 
ala och Rica iepsionio | 3, 695 3, 43 ft Tennessee Valley Authority_..-.....-.-.-- 2 
Health, Education, and Welfare__..._____- | 441 Wee fe cocks 3 | U.S. Information Agency. ........-.---.-.- 8, 209 
io ade eescicw ec eenceneen dite 444 442 B ideaptce | Veterans’ Administration. _...........---- 1,113 
I dS 308 IB steiner 8 Virgin Islands Corporation 701 
ee 69 68 cca ——_—__|—_—_—_ 
SSE aa se 1, 209 1,173 | _) es | Total, excluding Department of Defense- 61, 549 61, 568 312 | 331 
as hice olieatacteaeian ouicheieiimaslgmmearespsniceenn 28, 382 28, 313 OP ieee | Net decrease, excluding Department of 
RE SA. TE ek SE 556 551 Stesracnn | ND iil errr os ns ere kaccncabsenaee nee tnwcanneed 19 
Independent agencies: | SS 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 500 489 SE eter Department of Defense: 
Atomic Energy Commission--.-.........-- 41 DP Besscsenhoies 1 | Office of the Secretary of Defense__....-.-- 39 4 3 
Civil Service Commission __............._- 3 DE cimpcrkiivatmaniicn Department of the Army-.......---------- 50, 798 
Federal Aviation Agency______- Set nebcs 873 57 BP Bieicinc Department of the Navy-.---------------- 21, 986 
Federal Communications Commission - - - - 2 aka clacll leat tiea Department of the Air Force..........-.-- 29, 322 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation - -- 2 DP Riiccccunusstne wees _——_—__|-—_—_—_—— = 
General Accounting Office_...............- 70 DE Biicicsenniocess 1 Total, Department of Defense_......---- 102,145 | 101,884 648 ‘ 
General Services Administration. _......_- 4 Net increase, Department of Defense. ._}...-.....-|....------ 261 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. - ---- 141 —S  ———_—>_ | = = 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- Grand total, including Department of as 
Pe a eens aS on 3 a 163, 694 | 163, 452 960 718 
National Labor Relations Board_-_.......- 26 Net increase, including Department of 
0” Ei aE 13, 568 NR acres ccasnGnddpeeuennedentsnlcmseerbnescecaswd 242 
Selective Service System ................. 156 | 








_ | April figure includes 12,234 employees of the International Cooperation Admin- for this pur . The April figure includes 3,822 of these trust-fund employees and 
istration as compared with 12,257 in March. These ICA figures include employees the March includes 3,920. 
who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments in a trust fund 
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Taste 1V.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during 


April 1960, and comparison with March 1960 





Department or agency April 









March In- De- 
crease | crease 








Department of Defense: 











Department or agency 


April | March In- De- 
crease | crease 





























{ Defense): Department of the Army: 

Ee cidennuanwernarerreceanietl 3, 325 Inside the United States.__._____._... 1 135,450 |2135,241 | 209 |... 
NS 2, 571 Outside the United States.._...........| 18,200 28,130 We 
WntetlOP ~-..-.---22- 22-22-22 ---2- 222-22 -= 6, 990 Department of the Navy: 

FERN 5, 196 Inside the United States_-_____- stihl 198, 664 | 198, 661 ) 
Independent agencies: Outside the United States__..._._____- 508 TO soca 6 

tomic Energy Commission---.-..- 153 Department of the Air Force: 

Federal Aviation Agency 883 Inside the United States_-............| 155,482 | 158,172 |_......- 2, 690 

Federal eeneaaes ee : “a ‘ Outside the United States_.........._- 1, 426 1, 402 86 hii, 

General Services Adm Pe Raccinsinn acai ,21 (| 

Sent Prenting OtSee.................-.-- 6, 542 6 Total, Department of Defense__-._-_. 499,730 | 502,120 306 2, 606 

National Aeronautics and Space Admin- Net decrease, Department of De- 

CC De Altace cchasbccKvantdadhansda . 745 2. ry eee GIO reise nk ta Ee enka 2,300 
Panama rata i a he , NE Westies catenin 5 a ee = 
Tennessee Valley Authority..............- 11, 929 ll, = 08 Ric. 3 — eee including Department nd 

irgin NNN. cstedivecainicces 701 Le ise nccas 303 CE in ncitrnne nanan seed 556, 079 055 | 1,046 3, 022 
y — ~ _ —_— | Net deérease, including Department 

Total, excluding Department of Defense.| 56,349 | 55,935 | 740 | 326 |] GEO a. «ak incd dh. ccc cn ee 1,976 

Net increase, excluding Department of | 

SE Shakatniedwnbenn acewcccceconse|swousonver|paascbcoan 414 } 
il i 





i Subject to revision. 











2? Revised on basis of later information. 


TaBLeE V.—Foreign nationals working under U.S. agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services are 
ovided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the source 


of funds from which they are paid, as of April 1960, and comparison with March 1960 





Country 





1 Revised on basis of later information. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of April totaling 2,518,215. This was 
a@ net increase of 3,459 as compared with 
employment reported in the preceding month 
of March. 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1960, which began 
July 1, 1959, follows: 








Employment; Increase | Decrease 





Month 

1950—July_......__. 2, 370, 694 > a eee 
August _...._. I a sins sanseesnce 6, 374 
September - __ 3006 000-1. 2.252... 18, 961 
October. _____ 2, 348, 807 RE eras 
November 2, 372, 247 ae 
December. __ 2, 964, 342 }.......... 7, 905 

1960—January______ . . 34, 900 
February __- 2, 331, ora. 
March..._- 2, 514, 756 weet SS. 
April...._____ 2, 518, 215 3, 459 | risa 





—_——— 


Total Federal employment in civilian agen- 
cies for the month of April was 1,474,799, an 
increase of 5,718 as compared with the March 
total of 1,469,081. Total civilian employment 
in the military agencies in April was 1,043,416, 
&@ decrease of 2,259 as compared with 1,045,675 
in March. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Agriculture Department with 

















| 
| 
68, 633 68, 835 
6, 163 
| 





179, 191 | 


| 112, 883 | 113, 322 
! 


1,960, Treasury Department with 1,566, Post 
Office Department with 1,282, Interior De- 
partment with 1,098, and Federal Aviation 
Agency with 625. The largest decrease was 
reported by Commerce Department with 501. 

The April figures include 186,539 temporary 
employees of the Department of Commerce 
engaged in taking the Eighteenth Decennial 
Census, as follows: 169,065 enumerators, 
12,015 crew leaders, and 5,459 clerks and 
others. 

In the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force reported a decrease of 
3,525 and the Department of the Army re- 
ported an increase of 1,253. 

Inside the United States civilian employ- 
ment increased 3,217 and outside the United 
States civilian employment increased 242. 
Industrial employment by Federal agencies 
in April totaled 556,079, a decrease of 1,976. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,518,215 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 177,826 
foreign nationals working for U.S. military 
agencies during April who were not counted 









Total | Army Navy 
| March | April | March April 
a ae See —— 
Dil 2) eas tae 
Red Eine at-< tates diitan «> apie icin highs aetna et ddhen a Seca 
21, 894 17, 434 | 17, 577 4 
81, 101 56 
62, 277 20, 651 1 20, 680 








17, 476 





in the usual personnel reports. The number 
in March was 179,191. A breakdown of this 
employment for April follows: 











Country Total Army | Navy | Air Force 
Belgium. _._._-- Diet setae 
England... ....- Mes Et Nicctncotncinscitian linet 
4, we 21, 773 
Germany -----.-- 80, 757 
Japan........... 61, 409 
Oaks 6, 163 
Morocco. -_....- 3, 763 
Netherlands _-_-! OE naar 
i | BE tek cadels 
Sandi Arabia___} dese at 
Trinidad_.. — 621 |--------- | 


Total___.__...| 177, 828 | 112,883 | 17, a76 | 47, 467 


i 
i ' 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Administrator of General Services, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


re 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 3622. A bill for the relief of Lt. Comdr. 
Frank F. Reynolds, U.S. Navy Reserve (re- 
tired); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG (for himself and Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii): 

S. 3623. A bill to designate and establish 
that portion of the Hawaii National Park on 
the island of Maui, in the State of Hawaii, 
as the Haleakala National Park, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fone when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTION 


STUDY OF CONDITIONS IN 
AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I submit, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution to authorize the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
undertake a special study of conditions in 
American Samoa to determine what 
should be done to improve conditions in 
American Samoa and help the people of 
that island achieve a greater amount of 
self-government. A thorough study of 
the problems of American Samoa is par- 
ticularly needed at this time because of 
the coming independence of nearby 
Western Samoa now under British 
jurisdiction. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, under the rule, 
the resolution will be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 330) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to conduct a full and complete study 
and investigation of conditions in American 
Samoa for the purpose of determining what 
should be done to improve economic and 
other conditions and to give the people of 
American Samoa a greater amount of self- 
government. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee from the date on which 
this resolution is agreed to, to January 31, 
1961, inclusive, is authorized (1) to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable; 
(2) to employ on a temporary basis technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants; and (3) with the prior consent of the 
head of the department or agency concerned 
and the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for such legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1961. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee, 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $20,000, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate by vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 
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HALEAKALA NATIONAL PARK, 
HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Lone] and myself, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would give the Haleakala Crater 
section of Hawaii National Park separate 
national park status, to be designated as 
Haleakala National Park. 

The Hawaii National Park includes 
two sections on different islands. The 
Kilauea-Mauna Loa _ section, head- 
quarters for the park, is located on the 
island of Hawaii, while the Haleakala 
Crater section is on the island of Maui. 
The two sections are separated by a body 
of water and are approximately 125 
miles apart. 

Haleakala should be made a separate 
national park, not only because of its 
separate and distinct location, but also 
because it is uniquely famous in 
Hawaiian mythology, because the area 
has rare plants and geological forma- 
tions peculiar unto itself, and because 
we in Hawaii are proud of Haleakala’s 
locality, its history, its unusual features, 
and distinctive attractions. 

Haleakala is the world’s largest dor- 
mant volcano but was once the scene of 
infrequent eruptions separated by pos- 
sibly hundreds of years of inactivity. 
The last such activity took place about 
1750. During the long periods of inac- 
tivity between eruptions, erosion cut two 
deep valleys into its sides. When vol- 
canic activity again resumed, flows of 
lava and blankets of cinders were spread 
on the valley floors. 

Haleakala covers an area of 33 miles 
and its highest point is 10,032 feet. 
Haleakala Crater is a depression of 3,000 
feet, 7 miles in length and 2 miles wide, 
with a 21-mile circumference. Within 
this gigantic crater are massive and 
colorful cinder cones which tell the 
scientifically important story of past 
volcanic activity and might. There are 
also caverns, a desert plain, forest niches, 
luxuriant meadows, trees, and the rare 
and unique silversword. As a part of 
this outstanding scenic spectacle, two 
natural values stand out above all 
others—the brightly colored small crater 
cones and the exotic silversword plants, 
found only within Haleakala Crater and 
nowhere else in the world. 

Haleakala is famous in Hawaiian 
mythology as the place where the demi- 
god Maui snared the sun. Since 
Haleakala is so high, its peaks rested 
among the clouds and when the sun fi- 
nally rose to its height, it passed over 
the mountain so quickly that fruits and 
vegetables took years to mature and 
Maui’s mother was unable to dry the 
tapa, or cloth, which she hung out each 
day. With 16 strong ropes and with 
nooses made from the tresses of his sis- 
ter, Maui captured the rays of the sun. 
He released the sun only after extract- 
ing a promise that the sun would travel 
more slowly in its orbit over Haleakala. 
Because the sun does linger over Hale- 
akala, adding to its rare beauty, the 
mountain was named Haleakala, which 
means the House or Palace of the Sun. 

The park begins at the 6,700-foot ele- 
vation with park headquarters located 





June 3 


on the slopes of the brush-covereg 
mountainside at the 1,000-foot leve), 
Here visitors can obtain an excellent 
impression of the magnitude angq 
grandeur of Mount Haleakala. An ex. 
cellent motor highway leads to the crater 
rim and summit 10 miles away, which, 
too, are an inspirational sight to visitors. 

Hiking and horseback riding are Pop- 
ular activities in the crater, which has 
a number of well-equipped trail cabins 
designed to facilitate such use. 

The climate is cool to cold, but actual 
freezing temperatures are rare except 
above 8,000 feet and this only during 
winter. The area is generally dry but 
is subject, also, to violent rains, fog, and 
drizzle. 

There is an observation station near 
the highest point on the rim of the crater 
from which a breathtaking panorama 
unfolds. 

About 92,000 visits were made to the 
Haleakala Crater section of the park 
in 1959 as compared with about 48,000 
in 1951. 

Creation of a separate national park 
would give distinction to this beautiful 
historic area. I therefore urge favor- 
able consideration of the measure I have 
introduced today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3623) to designate and 
establish that portion of the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park on the island of Maui, in the 
State of Hawaii, as the Haleakala Na- 
tional Park, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Fone (for himself and 
Mr. Lone of Hawaii), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
— on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs. 





DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1960— ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of May 26 and June 2, 1960, the 
names of Senators JAVITS and KEATING 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 3596) to establish a U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation, introduced 
by Mr. Case of New Jersey on May 26, 
1960. 





NOTICE CONCERNING’ CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

James H. Somers, of North Carolina, 
to be U.S. marshal, middle district of 
North Carolina, for a term of 4 years. 

Fred S. Williamson, of Alaska, to be 
U.S. marshal, district of Alaska, for the 
term of 4 years. 

Hyman Freehof, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Examiner in Chief, US. 
Patent Office. 

Herbert E. Patrick, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. marshal, middle district of Tennes- 
see, for a term of 4 years. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 


——— 
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rsons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, June 10, 1960, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomina- 
tions, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearing which may be scheduled. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
By Mr. MUNDT: 

Letter dated May 26, 1960, written by 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of South Dakota. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

Editorial entitled ‘Mississippi and Wyo- 
ming Join in Being Proud of Dr. Humphrey,” 
published in the Clarion-Ledger of Jackson, 
Miss., on May 27, 1960. 





ATTACKS ON PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER BY SOVIET PREMIER 
KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, early this morning Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev launched a verbal at- 
tack upon our President which reached 
new heights of vituperation. It con- 
tained some of the most unusual lan- 
guage ever employed by the head of one 
government against the head of another 
government other than in a time of 
shooting war. 

It is hecessary to go back to the days 
of Adolph Hitler to find a parallel. 

The harsh, bitter language against not 
only President Eisenhower, but Chan- 
cellor Adenauer of Germany, can be re- 
ceived with dignity. ‘The words are far 
too reminiscent of slogans chalked on a 
back alley fence to merit a reply in kind. 

But there is some cause for concern 
as to the motives behind such an attack. 
This is something which must be an- 
alyzed with the greatest care. 

Communist politics, of course, have 
always been something of a mystery to 
the free people of the world. We can 
never really be certain as to the internal 
struggles that may be going on within 
the Soviet Union. We can only analyze 
and guess—and pay respectful attention 
to those whose guesses in the past have 
borne the closest resemblance to the 
reality which developed later. 

It may be that Premier Khrushchev 
is having internal troubles. It may well 
be that he is having external troubles 
with some of his allies, particularly one 
which grows stronger and more menac- 
ing with each passing day. 

And we cannot dismiss entirely the 
assumption that the whole thing merely 
represents a revelation of astonishingly 
bad temper. 

We do know, however, that it is the 
custom of those skilled in statecraft to 
avoid unforgivable words and irretriev- 
able acts. The essence of statesman- 
Ship in the field of foreign relations is 
always to leave the door open for further 
negotiations and exploration of moves to 
ease world tension. 
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Whatever may have been his motives, 
it is obvious from this morning’s tirade 
that Premier Khrushchev has no desire 
to leave any doors open. 

The incident underscores the fact that 
this Nation has a pressing need for unity. 
I am confident the unity is there and will 
grow even stronger. None of us, Demo- 
crats or Republicans, is going to knuckle 
under to arrogance. 

In correcting our mistakes, we are go- 
ing to proceed along the responsible lines 
laid down by the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee [Mr. FuLsericut]. And in facing 
the Communists we are going to proceed 
along the lines of the solid front which 
Americans always present in times of 
trouble. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Texas, the majority lead- 
er, for the statesmanlike utterance he 
has just voiced. I wish to associate my- 
self with his statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank 
the Senator for his statement. When 
the best interests of America are under 
question, the Senator from Oregon can 
always be depended upon to stand up 
and express courageous judgments. 
The committee of which he is such a 
distinguished member has conducted it- 
self in accordance with the highest tra- 
ditions of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I wish to join the senior 
Senator from Oregon in commending the 
majority leader, and I also wish to be 
associated in the remarks which he has 
made. 

Name calling, invective, and insults 
are not going to bring the world any 
closer to a durable peace. This indul- 
gence—for that is what it is—is not going 
to make this volcanic planet any safer 
for the Russian people, the American 
people, or any other people. On the con- 
trary, it is going to intensify the new 
headlong dash to disaster which began 
with the U-2 incident and the collapse of 
the summit. 

The ability to talk tough to the Rus- 
sians is supposed to have something to do 
with winning elections in this country. 
It may be a reasonable assumption, then, 
that, conversely, the ability to talk 
tough to the Americans has something to 
do with staying in power in Russia. 

But neither winning elections here nor 
staying in power there is going to mean 
very much if the campaign speeches and 
the press conferences take place on a 
hill of rubble and ashes. And that is the 
prospect which the recent incident and 
Mr. Khrushchev’s press conferences— 
particularly his references to his orders 
to General Malinovsky—have unfolded 
very starkly for the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev may be enjoying these 
propaganda field days—I say days rather 
than day for he has by no means ex- 
hausted the possibilities which the U-2 
opened up for him. He may be provid- 
ing very spicy copy for the press, radio, 
and TV. But the personal vendetta 
which he is carrying on against the Presi- 
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dent is not serving the cause of peace. 
It is serving the cause of a renewed cold 
war which, if it runs its course, can only 
end in the conflict which no one in his 
right senses wants. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Khrushchev 
cannot restrain himself, for his indul- 
gence in this colorful and inflammatory 
rhetoric has detracted from the pro- 
posals on disarmament which he also 
advanced at his press conference. 
These appear to be an important devel- 
opment in this complex and difficult 
field. I hope that these proposals will be 
carefully studied as they should have 
been studied, in the first place, at the 
diplomatic level. If they do contain the 
basis for a genuine service to mankind, 
if they promise in any way to pull the 
world back from the brink of disaster 
and lighten the burden of taxation for 
military purposes borne by all peoples, 
then they should be considered carefully, 
soberly, and honestly, despite recent de- 
velopments. Just as the summit meet- 
ing should have taken precedence over 
the U-2 incident in Mr. Khrushchev’s 
perspective, the peace, safety, and stabil- 
ity of the Nation and the world, which 
are now intimately linked with disarm- 
ament, must take precedence in our per- 
spective over his personal vendetta 
against the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
majority leader when he discussed ear- 
lier today the most recent tirade of Mr. 
Khrushchev. 





TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations on 
the Treasury-Post Office appropriations 
bill, I wish to announce that at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour next Mon- 
day, it is my intention to call up the 
conference report on H.R. 10569, a bill 
appropriating funds for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, and to ask the 
Senate to concur in that report, and to 
recede from its position on amendment 
No. 6 on which there was no agreement 
between the managers on the part of the 
Senate and on the part of the House. 
Since amendment No. 6 was not ex- 
plained in the House when it voted to 
insist on the House position with respect 
to that Senate amendment, I desire to 
make a brief explanation for the benefit 
of colleagues who will be called upon to 
vote on this question next Monday. 

Senate amendment No. 6 is an amend- 
ment to the House bill offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. WriuramMs]. It strikes from the 
bill the following language “including 
expenses of delivery to postal patrons 
of mail matter under congressional 
frank, as now authorized by law.” When 
that amendment was offered, the junior 
Senator from Virginia, chairman of the 
subcommittee on the Treasury-Post Of- 
fice bill, explained that the amendment 
was unnecessary since the language in 
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the bill sought to be eliminated was 
merely a repetition of existing law, and 
that the language in the report of the 
House committee expressing the hope 
that the Post Office Department would 
be willing to deliver in cities unaddressed 
congressional franked mail would not be 
binding on the Post Office Department 
in view of the language in the Senate 
committee report stating that the lan- 
guage in question was not binding. 

The language in the House committee 
report on this subject was as follows: 

The committee has inserted language in 
the bill, the purpose of which is to make 
clear, on its face, that funds in the bill 
are available, as now authorized by the 
postal laws, for expenses of delivery to postal 
patrons of mail sent under the frank. It 
anticipates return to a method of address- 
ing city-delivery franked mail followed on 
previous occasions, as has long been the case 
with rural and star-route mail. This would 
facilitate communication with constituencies 
in consonance with concepts inherent in 
the granting of the frank. 

Such a procedure would insure complete 
service being available to every Member to 
reach every person and every family in his 
district in the distribution of Government 
publications and information on the ques- 
tions and issues pending before the Con- 
gress. No patron would be denied the in- 
formation which it was intended he should 
receive under the frank. Presently, it is 
virtually impossible, even after substantial 
effort and expense, to adequately cover the 
district. 


In refusing to agree with the House on 
the subject of the delivery of unaddressed 
franked mail, the Senate committee in its 
report said: 

With reference to new language included 
in the bill by the House relating to postal 
patrons of mail matter under congressional 
frank, the committee does not consider that 
the language is any extension of the franking 
privilege currently being administered by the 
Post Office Department. 


In explaining why the Williams 
amendment did not in any way change 
the position that the Senate would other- 
wise take on the question of the delivery 
of unaddressed franked mail, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee explained the 
position of his committee on the floor of 
the Senate, first on April 25, and later 
on April 27. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the explanations made by the 
junior Senator from Virginia on the 
Williams amendment and certain quo- 
tations from statements of the Senator 
from Delaware. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, Apr. 25, 
1960] 

Page 8615 (Mr. ROBERTSON) : 

“Under the present administrative rules 
of the Post Office Department, mailers may 
use the simplified address for mail for all 
rural routes or boxholders in post offices 
where there is no city delivery service. The 
simplified address is that mail for rural pa- 
trons at all offices or boxholders in noncity 
delivery offices may receive advertising cir- 
culars addressed simply to ‘Postal patron’ 
with no other address required. For all mail 
addressed to city delivery offices other than 
rural delivery, all mail must be addressed to 
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house number, street, and city. The term 
‘occupant’ may be used in place of the name 
of the addressee but all other elements of the 
address must be shown. 

“By administrative action the Department 
has the authority to issue regulations that 
would permit the use of the so-called sim- 
plified address for mail at all points includ- 
ing city delivery carrier offices. Under this 
arrangement it would merely be necessary to 
provide each postmaster with enough pieces 
of mail, without name or address, to dis- 
tribute to each patron of the city. A regu- 
lation of this type was issued by Mr. Farley 
and because of the tremendous number of 
complaints received, the authority for such 
mail was discontinued. Postmaster General 
Summerfield also attempted to permit the 
use of this type of mail and for 18 months 
the regulation was in effect. The Post Office 
Department was swamped with complaints. 
The order was then rescinded. Members of 
both Houses of Congress, in the posting of 
their official mail, must now adhere to the 
same rules and regulations that apply to the 
general public; namely, mail going to any 
rural route may be with ‘simplified address’ 
(no name or address); mail to city carrier 
post offices must bear at least the house num- 
ber, street, and city. 

“The House inserted language in the ap- 
propriation for operations that the money 
appropriated ‘including expenses of delivery 
to postal patrons of mail matter under con- 
gressional frank, now authorized by law.’ 
This committee does not consider that this 
language changes the basic law in any man- 
ner and does not in itself require the Post 
Office Department to make any changes in 
its present rules and regulations with respect 
to the use of the so-called simplified address 
for any mail, including that for Members 
of Congress.” 

Pages 8617 and 8618 (Mr. Wrm.iams of 
Delaware) : 

“Unless this amendment is adopted it will 
mean that Members of Congress can flood 
their States with political propaganda at the 
taxpayers’ expense by the simple expedient 
of making speeches in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and then reprinting and distributing 
them to everybody in the State. 

“The committee states that it has no in- 
tention of changing the existing law as it re- 
lates to the franking privilege of Members 
of Congress; therefore this amendment is in 
oar, «© 

“If we do not adopt this amendment it will 
be possible to send out over our franks an 
almost unlimited quantity of all kinds of 
political propaganda at taxpayers’ expense. 

- * * * e 


“I have been advised that even if we leave 
this language in the bill, the present Post- 
master General and his Solicitor intend to 
interpret the language as providing no 
change in the franking privilege; however, 
their successors may make different interpre- 
tations. This would be possible because the 
House in approving the language did give it 
an entirely different interpretation than did 
the Senate committee.” 

Pages 8618 and 8619 (Mr. WitliaAMs of 
Delaware) : 

“This amendment would strike out the 
language which the Senate committee says 
is superfiuous and therefore harmless. I am 
not satisfied with that reasoning. There 
may be a different Postmaster General and 
a different Solicitor who will interpret the 
language as it was interpreted by the House. 

+ * 2 * - 

“Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Virginia is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. If so, I have no desire to continue 
the discussion. 

“Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is willing to accept the 
amendment, but on a different theory from 
that which has been presented to the Senate. 


June 3 


This is the language contained in the House 
report: 

“*The committee has inserted in 
the bill, the purpose of which is to make 
clear, on its face, that funds in the bill are 
available as now authorized by the posta) 
laws, for expenses of delivery to postal pa- 
trons of mail sent under the frank,’ 

“That is the present law, under which we 
frank our Official mail. That was all the 
language did. 

“The Department says that that does not 
put any compulsion on them to deliver 


franked mail to unaddressed box holders in _ 


cities that have postal carriers. The De- 
partment did not request any change in the 
language of the bill, and in the committee's 
opinion no change in the bill is . 
because all that the House report did was to 
express the pious hope that the Department 
would voluntarily change the rule. The 
change had been attempted when Genera] 
Farley was Postmaster General, but he gave 
it up. The change was tried later, but was 
again given up. The Department was very 
much opposed to doing something that would 
result in great additional expense, without 
bringing in additional revenue, and also 
would provide special privileges which no 
one else enjoys. But as I have stated, did 
not request deletion of the language. 

“So the Senate committee included the 
following language in its report: 

“ ‘With reference to new language included 
in the bill by the House relating to postal 
patrons of mail matter under congressional 
frank, the committee does not consider that 
the language is any extension of the franking 
privilege currently being administered by 
the Post Office Department.’ 

“But in view of the insistence of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee is willing— 
because he agrees that the amendment does 
not do any more than the committee report 
does—to accept this amendment; but that 
will put this measuree into conference, 
whereas it would not otherwise have to go.” 





[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 27, 
1960 


Pages 8702 and 8703 (Mr. ROBERTSON) : 

“Mr. President, in view of the apparent 
difficulty of some of our friends of the fourth 
estate in understanding the amendment 
offered last Monday by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wi.tiIamMs] to the then pend- 
ing Post Office appropriations bill, relating 
to what he termed the distribution of junk 
mail without addresses, the chairman of the 
subcommittee which considered that appro- 
priation desires to repeat what he distinctly 
said on last Monday concerning what was 
involved. At that time he said that the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware 
was not necessary. He said that the 
Solicitor General of the Post Office Depart- 
ment had ruled that the mere repetition in 
the appropriation bill of the statutory au- 
thority for the use of franked mail by Mem- 
bers of the Congress did not in any way, 
shape, or form compel the Post Office Depart- 
ment to change its existing regulation which 
prohibited the distribution of franked mail 
that was unaddressed in cities and towns 
which had street delivery. 

“But when the amendment was offered, 
the chairman of the subcommittee had the 
clerk of the committee again call the Post- 
master General on the telephone, and he 
received the reply that the Department's 
position had not changed; that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Delaware 
was not needed; and that he had so in- 
formed the Senator from Delaware. 

“Mr. President, far be it for me to accuse 
any of our friends of the press of putting 
the Appropriations Committee in a false 
light, but the whole matter is fully set out 
on pages 8168 and 8619 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD of Monday, April 25, 1960. Yet not 4 
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word appeared in the press to the effect that 
the committee was informed by the Post Of- 
fice Department that the language framed by 
the Department and put in the committee 
report was all that was necessary to protect 
the Department from what was only a re- 
quest—not a law, but only a request—in the 
House report that the Postmaster General 
adopt a regulation with respect to the deliv- 
ery of unaddressed mail. 

“In conclusion, after outlining very fully 
those reasons, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee said that to begin with, the Senator 
from Virginia is willing to accept the 
amendment, but on a different theory from 
that which has been presented to the Sen- 
ate. This is the language contained in the 
House report. 

“Then I went on to say that all this 
amendment did—and that is still the fact— 
was to put in conference what we had taken 
care of in the committee report, and now 
we have just one more issue to debate with 
the House conferees, because we had the 
matter fully covered in a way that could 
not be raised in conference, whereas the 
amendment, taking out language of the bill 
itself, must be argued in conference and 
must be insisted on by the Senate conferees. 
There is the possibility, of course, that the 
House conferees might not agree to take the 

out. The conferees might go back 
for a separate vote in the House. This might 
require a separate vote in the Senate. After 
it is all done, we get back to where the com- 
mittee was in the first instance. 

“Mr. President, I think the Recorp was 
perfectly clear on Monday on that issue. 
Naturally, I regret that no member of the 
press who was handling this matter saw fit to 
let the public know that they were not going 
to be gouged by a new method of free deliv- 
ery through failure of the Senate committee 
to protect them and that their protection 
was not dependent upon the very able and 
alert Senator from Delaware and the amend- 
ment he offered. 

“I repeat, the public was fully protected 
in this matter. The amendment offered 
added to the bill except the possibil- 
ity of an additional fight in conference to 
sustain that particular amendment.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Therefore, Mr. 
President, when I move next Monday 
that the Senate recede on amendment 
No. 6, in order that action may be com- 
pleted on an important appropriation 
bill, I wish to make it crystal clear that, 
whether or not the Post Office Depart- 


‘ment at any time in the coming fiscal 


year authorizes the delivery in cities of 
unaddressed congressional franked mail, 
it will remain, as in the past, in the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster General. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUS- 
TICE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the ConcRESSIONAL REcorRD 
an article by Prof. Carl Q. Christol, of 
the University of Southern California, 
entitled “‘The United States and the In- 
ternational Court of Justice.” 

Professor Christol is professor of inter- 
national law and political science at 
Southern California. In this article, he 
gives a clear and concise statement of 
the effects of the Connally reservation 
upon the operation of the International 
Court, and also discusses the pros and 
cons of its repeal. I particularly call 
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attention to his conclusion, in which he 
states: 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
advocates of repeal of the Connally amend- 
ment display a wholesome confidence in the 
technical competence of the Court and in 
the judicial quality of its judges. * * * The 
amendment is a self-imposed roadblock to 
progress in the affairs of nations. The case 
for repeal is based on sound reasons. Rea- 
sonable alternatives exist. Yet, repeal would 
create no panacea. It would be but one of 
many steps which Americans must take upon 
a@ long, hard road. With the repeal of the 
amendment, the work and prestige of the 
Court is bound to increase. This will con- 
tribute materially to the progressive growth 
of international law and to the rule of law 
in world affairs. 


As the sponsor of the original resolu- 
tion to which the Connally reservation 
was added over my protest, I heartily 
endorse the conclusions Professor Chris- 
tol sets forth. I hope the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee will soon re- 
consider its decision to postpone the 
resolution repealing the Connally 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
CourT OF JUSTICE 


(By Carl Q. Christol) + 
INTRODUCTION 


The attention of thoughtful Americans is 
again being focused on the role of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. President 
Eisenhower in his state of the Union message 
of January 7, 1960, called attention to this 
Nation’s limited access to the Court, and 
urged the prompt passage of a Senate resolu- 
tion whereby the so-called Connally amend- 
ment of 1946 would be repealed. In 1946 
the United States voluntarily accepted the 
Court’s compulsory jurisdiction subject to 
the right to determine unilaterally whether 
a dispute is essentially within its domestic 
jurisdiction. 

The resolution referred to by the President 
was that introduced by Senator Husrrt H. 
HumpuHeey, of Minnesota, in 1959 with the 
support of Republican and Democratic Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Since 1959 members of 
the administration closest to Mr. Eisenhow- 
er, including Vice President Nixon, Secretary 
of State Herter, Attorney General Rogers and 
others, have been advocating the repeal of 
the American self-judging reservation. 

The attack on the Connally amendment 
has been bipartisan and widespread. Such 
bodies as the American Bar Association, in 
particular its section on international and 
comparative law, and the American Society 
of International Law, have long been on rec- 
ord in favor of a fuller participation in the 
work of the Court by the United States. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The broad problem is to determine whether 
the Court, as the principal judicial instru- 
ment of the United Nations, is able to be an 
effective device for resolving international 
disputes. In the presence of unrivaled de- 
mands in the United States for a rule of law 
in world affairs to supplant the rule of force, 
is the Court capable of serving as a dispute- 
resolving and peace-securing institution? 
Can its potential be put to use? 


1Professor of international law and po- 
litical science, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; member, Los Angeles, Calif., South 
Dakota, and American Bar Associations; 
member, American Society of International 
Law. 
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The immediate problem is for Americans 
to determine whether the potential of the 
Court is adversely affected by the self- 
judging aspect of the present reservation. In 
terms of our national interest the question 
is whether and under what conditions the 
United States should grant to the Court, and 
thereby commit itself to the rule of law in 
world affairs, the power to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over international legal disputes to 
which we are a party. 

Prior to and at the time of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference many able statesmen de- 
bated the ultimate role of the United Na- 
tions. In looking back over their work it 
is now clear that they intended to and did 
create a limited international institution. 
The most obvious evidence of this fact is 
the content of article 2(7) of the charter 
which provides that the United Nations may 
not deal with matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
member states. 

Many of the smaller states at San Fran- 
cisco, including a majority of all states 
present, sought nonetheless, to establish an 
international court which would have auto- 
matic, i.e., compulsory, jurisdiction over 
international legal disputes. Such jurisdic- 
tion, if possessed, would have prevented a 
state from unilaterally divesting the Court of 
jurisdiction in legal disputes in which the 
particular state was involved. However, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, ap- 
parently fearful that article 2(7) did not 
afford that form of protection which they 
thought their vital interests required, 
joined hands to prevent the Court from 
receiving automatic jurisdiction. Thus, the 
statute of the Court made provision for op- 
tional jurisdiction. Members of the Court 
were given the power, at their election, to 
confer upon the Court compulsory jurisdic- 
tion over all international legal disputes, 
or only those which they considered to be 
commensurate with their public needs, Al- 
most all of the members have attached to 
their acceptances the proviso that the Court 
shall not have the power to deal with inter- 
national legal disputes which affect the do- 
mestic affairs of the respective nations. 

When the terms of the American declara- 
tion accepting the jurisdiction of the Court 
came before the Senate in August 1946, 
further fears were expressed respecting the 
range of subjects falling within the concept 
of “domestic jurisdiction.” In view of the 
alleged uncertainty as to whether certain 
enumerated subjects were domestic or in- 
ternational in nature, the Senate, following 
the lead of Senator Connally—who in turn 
was relying upon a memorandum filed with 
the Senate by Mr. John Foster Dulles—de- 
cided to reserve to the United States the right 
to determine what was a domestic matter. 
In view of the fact that the United States 
in accepting the statute of the Court had 
agreed pursuant to article 36(6) that “In 
the event of a dispute as to whether the 
Court has jurisdiction, the matter shall be 
settled by the decision of the Court” some 
delicate legal and political problems were 
thereby created. 

When the World Court compulsory juris- 
diction resolution was before the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Senator Warren R. Austin had 
proposed that the United States should de- 
termine for itself what matters were “essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States.”? In testimony before the 
committee the late Dr. Lawrence Preuss, pro- 
fessor of international law at the University 
of Michigan, stated that this proposal con- 
stituted “an extremely retrogressive step and 


2? Hearings on S. Res.- 196 before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 36 (1946). 
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would be taking away with one hand what 
we purport to be giving with the other.” ® 
In accepting the wisdom of this point of 
view the committee report declared that such 
a reservation would “tend to defeat the pur- 
poses which it is hoped to achieve by means 
of the proposed declaration as well as the 
purpose of article 36, paragraphs 2 and 6, of 
the Statute of the Court.’’* 

However, on the floor of the Senate an 
amendment was proposed by Senator Con- 
nally whereby proviso “b” of the American 
declaration, accepting the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court on matters contained 
in article 36(2) of the statute was modified 
to permit the unilateral and continuing con- 
trol of the United States respecting the 
meaning of “domestic jurisdiction.” Thus, 
proviso “b,” which in its original form read 
“Disputes with regard to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States,” was amended to in- 
clude “as determined by the United States.” © 

It should be noted that article 36(2) of 
the statute gave the Court jurisdiction over 
all legal disputes concerning (a) the inter- 
pretation of a treaty, (b) any question of 
international law, (c) the existence of any 
fact which, if established, would constitute 
a breach of an international obligation, and, 
(dad) the nature or extent of the reparation to 
be made for the breach of an international 
obligation. The conflict between the pro- 
visions of the statute, particularly article 
36(6), and the Connally amendment, are 
readily apparent. 


ARGUMENTS FOR REPEAL 


The following views have been expressed 
by those who favor the elimination of the 
self-judging reservation from the American 
declaration accepting the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court. First, the American 
reservation respecting compulsory jurisdic- 
tion exists in relation to any other state 
accepting the same obligation. The United 
States, having accepted jurisdiction on the 
basis of reciprocity, accords to any other 
state the use of the Connally amendment 
against the United States. Senator Con- 
nally’s view that the United States needed 
such a reservation because it was and would 
be a party defendant, and needed some 
way to prevent raids by foreign countries 
on the American Treasury, has proven to be 
inaccurate. As a recent bar association re- 
port has pointed out: 

“Thus, the United States which has a 
larger stake in investments abroad and in 
military bases abroad than any other na- 
tion * * * has * * * prevented itself from 
utilizing, in its own behalf, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. This does not seem 
to make good sense.” © 

Without the amendment the Court would 
be in a position to provide greater legal 
security to extensive American foreign in- 
terests. 

Second, the Court in almost every case 
coming before it has been obliged to rule 
on its jurisdiction, and has displayed a con- 
servative outlook respecting the extent of 


3 Ibid., p. 84. 

*S. Rept. No. 1835, 79th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 5 (1946). 

592 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, pp. 10624, 
10841. For a fuller account of the legislative 
history one should consult Lawrence Preuss, 
“The International Court of Justice, the Sen- 
ate, and Matters of Domestic Jurisdiction,” 
40 American Journal of International Law, 
p. 736 (1946), and Francis O. Wilcox, “The 
United States Accepts Compulsory Jurisdic- 
tion,” ibid., p. 699. 

* American Bar Association, section of In- 
ternational and Comparative Law, Report on 
the Self-Judging Aspect of the United 
States Domestic Jurisdiction Reservation 
With Respect to the International Court of 
Justice, p. 55 (1959), hereafter cited as “In- 
ternational and Comparative Law Report.” 
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this jurisdiction. An analysis of the cases 
involving jurisdictional matters clearly dis- 
closes that the Court has not and will not 
depart from long-accepted principles of in- 
ternational law. It is impossible to con- 
clude that the Court through the applica- 
tion of international law could confuse do- 
mestic and international matters as they 
now stand. 

It is unreasonable to believe that the 
Court could misconceive, through judicial 
misunderstanding of the law or otherwise, 
the present meaning of “domestic jurisdic- 
tion.” The competent international lawyers 
who compose the Court are quite aware that 
such problems as immigration, tariffs, and 
the Panama Canal have been traditionally 
held to be matters of our own domestic 
jurisdiction. Thus, many persons object to 
the self-judging domestic jurisdiction reser- 
vation because it needlessly casts doubt on 
sufficiently clear international legal rules 
and principles, even though the doctrine of 
domestic jurisdiction is much like many 
domestic legal rules and principles, not 
universal nor absolute in content. 

A related position is that through the 
reservation the United States violates the 
fundamental doctrine of equality before the 
law. It is urged that the United States 
through the reservation has constituted it- 
self both judge and jury in its own case— 
thereby divesting the Court of a legitimate 
judicial function. This position has raised 
serious questions of American good faith re- 
specting its frequent protestations that it is 
a law-abiding and a law-respecting Nation. 
As Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, formerly profes- 
sor of international law at Cambridge, and 
a recent member of the Court, has said, 
the spirit evidenced in the amendment rep- 


resents a “‘vague apprehension of danger, as - 


exhibited in this nervous quest for security 
from law, which is difficult to comprehend.” 7 

In short, it has been urged that through 
the amendment the United States continues 
to forward an ambivalent attitude. The 
amendment has been widely cited as an il- 
lustration of the difference between Amer- 
ica’s allegedly superficial acceptance of dem- 
ocratic ideals and the extent to which such 
ideals are actually practiced in world af- 
fairs. In this sense the mere existence of 
the reservation, visible as it is in the area 
of world diplomacy, suggests to some nations 
and proves to others no less observant that 
the United States in the final analysis is ir- 
revocably committed to a nationalistic 
rather than a community viewpoint in inter- 
national legal affairs. 

Another criticism of the reservation has 
been raised by preeminent legal scholars. 
They ask whether the reservation is not in- 
consistent with American acceptance of the 
statute, and, by inference, of the charter it- 
self. Two common law trained judges on the 
Court maintain that the reservation is so 
inconsistent with American obligations 
under the statute as to render null and void 
the whole of the American declaration ac- 
cepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court. On the other hand, Judges Klaestad 
(Norway) and Armand-Ugon (Uruguay) 
have adopted a somewhat more limited 
view of the meaning of the reservation. 
They agree that the reservation is invalid but 
conclude that this does not invalidate the 
balance of the American declaration. 

A serious criticism of the reservation is 
that it could be used to oust the Court of 
jurisdiction in a case brought before it by 
the United States. Since the United States 
has accepted jurisdiction on the basis of 
reciprocity, the Connally amendment can be 
claimed by states which have not included 
such a provision in their own acceptance. 
Thus we have unwittingly conferred upon 
defendants the power to prevent the Court 
from taking jurisdiction in important mat- 


7 Quoted by Preuss, op. cit., p. 734. 
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ters in which we may be called upon to 
protect our vital foreign interests. 

The Connally amendment has provided 
other states with an excuse to file similar 
declarations restricting the jurisdiction of 
the Court. One of the six foreign states 
which have followed the American example 
has withdrawn its self-judging reservation, 
namely, France. It did so after Norway had 
prevented the Court from taking jurisdiction 
in the Loans case through reciprocal re- 
course to the French self-judging provision. 
The present French reservation excludes 
from the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court only those “disputes relating to ques- 
tions which, by international law, fall ex- 
clusively within the domestic jurisdiction,” s 

The American reservation, by the impetus 
it has given to these other states, as well as 
by its own terms, has caused the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations to declare that 
it is capable of rendering the whole system 
of compulsory jurisdiction virtually illusory. 
One may well inquire if American self-inter- 
est is served by such a prospect. 

Another criticism of the amendment has 
to do with the delicate constitutional rela- 
tionship between the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our own Government in 
the area of foreign affairs. Those who urge 
the repeal of the amendment believe that 
repeal would reduce the possibilities of fric- 
tion between our own political departments. 
The American separation of powers doctrine 
is subtle and even fragile, and the amend- 
ment in imposing unneeded legislative con- 
ditions upon the Executive’s constitutional 
management of foreign relations is able to 
impede the effective protection of American 
rights abroad. This problem was illustrated 
by the need, on the part of the Department 
of State, to invoke the amendment in the 
Interhandel case, although the best interests 
of the United States dictate that this matter 
be resolved through adherence to the rule 
of law in international legal disputes. 

Finally, the reservation is at best unneces- 
sary. Even if the Charter did not establish 
procedures whereby the United States might 
protect itself against international judicial 
harm to its truly vital interests, as it does 
do, the United States has reserved the right 
to leave the Court upon 6 months advance 
notice. The use by the United States of its 
veto in the Security Council to vitiate a de- 
cision of the Court, is, of course, an unthink- 
able thing. Thus, it is urged that the United 
States should have confidence in the integ- 
rity of the Court in determining what in 
fact constitutes the legal concept of do- 
mestic jurisdiction. This should be weighed 
in the light of the observation that “There 
is no hope for permanent peace unless the 
nations of the world are willing to submit 
their disputes insofar as they involve issues 
of international law to the World Court for 
final determination.” ® 

The foregoing views have received general 
approval. Vice President Nrxon on several 
occasions has emphasized the point that 
international disputes over the meaning of 
international agreements could better be 
resolved if the Court possessed a wider juris- 
diction and that a modification of the Con- 
nally amendment would contribute to this 
end. Mr. Henry R. Luce has been an out- 
spoken opponent of the amendment. He has 
observed that the judges of the Court “know 
as much about international law as there 
is to be known. Unfortunately, theirs is 
also the most unused court in the world. A 
preliminary reason for the scandalous neg- 
lect lies right on the doorstep of the United 
States. [The Connally amendment] is bad 
law * * * [and] it is also bad foreign policy, 


8 International and Comparative Law Re- 
port, op. cit., p. 23, footnote 2. 

®WaYNE L. Morse, “International Justice 
through Law,” 26 Oregon Law Review, Pp. 7 
(1946). 
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with a built-in boomerang effect against 

interests. The Connally amend- 
ment has not only weakened the court by 
setting a bad example to other nations; it 
has robbed us of recourse to it. Until the 
Connally amendment is amended, as the 
administration urges, our bad example will 
keep the court in its present scandalous idle- 
ness, and also frustrate any U.S. claim to be 
a champion of law in world affairs.’’ * 

Senator Jacos K. Javits, of New York, has 
summarized the situation as follows: 

“we have available already much of the 
machinery needed to make a rule of law 
effective. We have a large body of inter- 
national law, in addition to those basic con- 
cepts of law, order, and fair play that are 
common to virtually all civilized people. 
We have treaties with many nations based 
upon law and a respect for obligations duly 
assumed. We have the machinery of the 
United Nations and the International Court 
of Justice, in order to put into effect the 
rule of law among nations. And we have 
the basic, moral desire to do what is needed 
to create peace and well being. This above 
all is the great force for peace.” + 

Many similar sentiments have been ex- 
pressed by countless Americans. Only 
through an effective international court can 
the rule of law be applied to international 
legal disputes. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST REPEAL 

Those who feel that American interests 
can best be protected through the Connally 
amendment naturally reject many of the 
foregoing truths. They urge that one cannot 
be sufficiently sure, or positive (the language 
varies) that the Court will not interpret the 
term “domestic jurisdiction” so broadly—and 
like any other legal term it will require in- 
terpretation—that vital national interests 
may be adversely affected by its rulings. It 
is urged that the alleged uncertain future 
path of the Court, as well as the vague and 
general content of international law, make it 
a risky matter to confer such competence on 
the Court. 

Another viewpoint is that the Court is com- 
posed mainly of foreigners. The judges do 
come from, but do not represent, 15 different 
countries. Their individual environments, 
cultural, social, economic, religious, ethic, 
and legal backgrounds are not entirely uni- 
form. Their value systems and their aware- 
ness of the world’s different legal systems are 
not identical. However, whether this natural 
diversity is so great as to prevent the exist- 
ence of a fair and just rule of law in world 
legal affairs is certainly to be doubted. 

The Court judges have a common back- 
ground in an almost universal discipline—in- 
ternational law. Further, it is interesting to 
note that the present judges come from geo- 
graphical areas where the Anglo-American 
common law system prevails (4), where var- 
jants of the Roman law system prevail (8), 
where the Soviet system prevails (1), where 
an Islamic system prevails (2), and where an 
Asian framework exists (2). At the time of 


* Printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 105, pt. 3, pp. 3840-3841. Mr. Luce’s views 
can also be consulted in “Our Great Hope: 
Peace is the Work of Justice,” 43 American 
Bar Association Journal, p 407 (1957), where 
he says at page 410 “The law is the indis- 
Pensable vehicle of both idealism and na- 
tional interest.” 

4 Jacos K. Javits, “World Law Is Impera- 
tive,” the Kiwanis magazine, p. 14 (Febru- 
ary 1960). 

» This apparent conflict of 15 judges and 17 
Systems is reconciled by the fact that a 
Pakistan judge’s legal background reflects 
the common law, Asian, and Islamic tradi- 
tions. A detailed analysis of principal legal 
systems represented on the Court during the 
period 1922-54 is to be found in S. Rosenee, 

The International Court and the United Na- 
tions: Reflections on the Period 1946-54,” 9 
International Organization, p. 250 (1955). 
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the last elections, the following were elected 
as judges: Armand-Ugon (Uruguay), Badawi 
(Egypt), Basdevant (France), Cordova (Mex- 
ico), Guerro (El Salvador), Hackworth 
(U.S.A.), Khan (Pakistan), Klaestad (Nor- 
way). Kojenvnikov (U.S.8S.R.), Koo (Nation- 
alist China), Lauterpacht (United Kingdom), 
Moreno Quintana (Argentina), Spender 
(Australia), Spiropoulos (Greece), and 
Winiarski (Poland). Several of the foregoing 
judges who do not come from common law 
or civil law areas either studied in such areas 
or have had a considerable amount of prac- 
tical experience in dealing with such legal 
systems. 

From 1922 to the present the United 
States has always had an American national 
on the World Court, namely, John B. Moore, 
Charles E. Hughes, Frank B. Kellogg, Manley 
O. Hudson, and Green H. Hackworth. Dur- 
ing this period at any given time a prepon- 
derance of the members of the Court have 
been well indoctrinated in the cultural and 
social values of Western Europe. Further, 
during the many years of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice it was never 
seriously thought that the quality of justice 
rendered by that Court was impeded by the 
national origins of its members. Judge 
Manley O. Hudson, as a result of his long 
membership on the Permanent Court and 
his careful analysis, has concluded that the 
judicial impartiality of full-time judges is 
an established fact. He has noted that on 
several occasions such judges have voted 
against the legal positions urged by their 
own country.“ So far as the present Court 
is concerned, it is the observation of one 
author that national origins of judges have 
not affected the judicial and impartial qual- 
ity of their decisions. He states that there 
has not been “party line” voting, and that 
the “scales of justice at the international 
level have generally been balanced with as 
pleasing a degree of impartiality as ever 
graced an American courthouse.” + 

It has also been urged that the judges 
might be made the target of national po- 
litical pressures. It is possible that this may 
be true. Whether they might succumb to 
such pressures is a more difficult question. 
A number of factors are involved in such a 
charge. It is true that many of the judges 
have been closely allied with the govern- 
ments of their own countries prior to accept- 
ance of judicial apopintment. Many, and 
some would urge too many, of the judges 
have served in the legal offices of their de- 
partments of foreign affairs. Others have 
served their respective countries as prime 
ministers, supreme court justices, secretaries 
of foreign affairs, secretaries of justice, 
diplomats of high rank, and members of na- 
tional parliaments. Others have been law- 
school deans, professors of law, and private 
practitioners. Many have combined sev- 
eral of the above responsibilities. All have 
been lawyers. Frequently they have been 
members of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration. All have had long experience in 
international legal matters. 

Whether close association with the inter- 
national legal problems of their respective 
nations has created a predisposition to ac- 
cept their own nation’s legal position, if and 
when advanced before the Court, is to be 
doubted. These judges are the product of 
a tough, taut, legal tradition, and it is un- 
likely that their dedication to, and their un- 
derstanding of, international law and the 
rule of law in world affairs could be reduced 
by political pressures. And even if this were 
assumed to be possible, the Court decides 


% Manley O. Hudson, The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, 1920-42. 
Macmillan, New York, 1943, pp. 345-360. 

44 William Samore, “National Origins v. Im- 
partial Decisions: A Study of World Court 
Holdings.” 34 Chicago-Kent Law Review, 
p. 193 (1956). 
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matters by a majority vote. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that frequently 
an ad hoc judge, designated by a nation 
which does not have an elected national on 
the Court in the event of litigation to which 
that nation is a party, does accept the legal 
position urged by his or the appointing 
nation. 

Again, it has been urged that the Connally 
amendment should be retained because of 
the complex quality of international dis- 
putes. This position holds that it is next 
to impossible, if not impossible, to sever the 
legal qualities of a lawsuit from political and 
economic issues. The conclusion is drawn 
that the American reservation is required to 
prevent an admixture of such problems from 
being presented to the Court under the label 
“legal.” Once again, it must be admitted 
that disputes generally fail to present them- 
selves to courts equipped with a ready-made, 
simple, and conclusive label. If this were 
possible, it is indeed likely that there would 
be fewer disputes and a substantially smaller 
demand for the existence of courts, both at 
home and abroad. In American constitu- 
tional law the Supreme Court has created 
the cautious doctrine of “political disputes” 
whereby it refuses to adjudicate matters 
which are essentially political, or which are 
not regarded as expedient to handle. The 
doctrine of judicial self-restraint, which has 
also become a part of American constitu- 
tional law, has numerous counterparts in the 
jurisprudence of the World Court. The 
judges of the latter Court are just as aware, 
if not more aware than anyone else, that 
the success and even continued existence of 
their Court depends to an extraordinary de- 
gree upon their application of international 
law to international legal disputes. - 

The responsible attitude of the judges, as 
well as the conservative decisions of the 
Court, do not support the view that this 
Court will permit itself to become embroiled 
in “political” as distinguished from “legal” 
disputes. And this is true despite the fact 
that, as every lawyer knows, there is no uliti- 
mate line dividing legal from political mat-. 
ters. The record of this Court is adequate 
evidence of its consistent refusal to 
its own jurisdiction by a judicial tour de 
force. This is a sound reason for dismissing 
as unfounded the fears of those who seek to 
retain the amendment. 


ALTERNATE PROPOSALS 


The students of repeal have suggested 
alternatives to the present reservation. Prof. 
Louis B. Sohn, of the Harvard Law School, 
has suggested that the entire American dec- 
laration might be modified so that the Court 
might take jurisdiction in matters affecting 
injuries to persons and property, treaty in- 
terpretation, and disputes among NATO 
countries.* These suggestions could be im- 
plemented without amendment of the 1946 
declaration. He also proposes four ways 
whereby the Connally amendment might be 
revised. First, the entire amendment could 
be omitted. Second, it could be retained, 
but limited to “matters which have been 
traditionally considered by the United States 
as matters within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States.”** Or the declara- 
tion could contain a long list of matters con- 
sidered by the United States as essentially 
domestic. Finally, he suggests that the list 
of reserved matters could be open ended and 
tied to a clause making reference to “any 
other” matters which the United States con- 
siders to be within the traditional reference 
of domestic matters. 

The August 1959 Report of American Bar 
Association Committee on the Self-Judging 


1% Louis B. Sohn, “International Tribunals: 
Past, Present, and Future,” 46 American Bar 
Association Journal, pp. 25-26 (January 
1960). 

16 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Aspect of the U.S. Domestic Reservation also 
pointed up some worthwhile alternatives to 
the amendment. In addition to those sug- 
gested by Sohn, it placed emphasis upon 
the possibility that the Court could be re- 
quired to make use of American, or other 
specified, precedents respecting what is or 
what is not a matter of domestic jurisdiction. 
Another suggestion related to retention by 
the United States of the power to determine 
what constitutes a domestic matter with the 
assurance that this power would not be 
exercised unless important and vital Amer- 
ican interests were at stake or unless existing 
American precedents regarded the subject as 
being exclusively national in character.” 

Another suggestion has been to follow a 
fairly common procedure whereby the Court’s 
jurisdiction would be established through a 
series of bilateral agreements. Such treaties 
would not include a self-judging reservation 
but would limit the jurisdiction of the Court 
to specified types of disputes. This sug- 
gestion, which possesses some theoretical 
merit, vould have to be proofed against mis- 
fire through the most-favored nation con- 
cept. 

Another suggestion is that States be per- 
mitted to confer on the Court compulsory 
jurisdiction to resolve disputes growing out 
of treaty interpretation, and that this juris- 
diction be not subject to national reserva- 
tions. Probably the same result could be 
achieved without difficulty if a State were 
simply to make a limited declaration respect- 
ing the subjects already contained in article 
36(2) of the Statute. It will be recalled that 
treaty interpretation is one such subject. 


CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the advocates of repeal of the Connally 
amendment display a wholesome confidence 
in the technical competence of the Court and 
in the judicial quality of its judges. They 
contend that the Court would construe 
domestic jurisdiction in a manner not ad- 
verse to the vital interests of the United 
States. Those who urge the retention of the 
reservation are influenced by the fear of 
possible harm to the national interest if the 
Court is permitted to determine specific in- 
stances of domestic jurisdiction. Both seek 
to protect and advance the national interest, 
and both have different views as to how this 
may be achieved. 

It is clear that the age-old dilemma con- 
fronting national states respecting “going- 
it-alone” or reasonable participation in in- 
ternational institutions still exists. The 
dilemma is particularly acute when one of 
the alternatives is to vest an international 
court with jurisdiction to resolve a dispute 
which may affect important interests of the 
Nation. Since the Court is empowered to 
resolve any case referred to it by all of the 
parties, there is no doubt as to the capabil- 
ity of the Court in this regard. Thus, prac- 
tical alternatives to the use of the Court 
would seem to include a willingness to let 
the dispute drag along in the hope that in 
the course of time it would either resolve 
itself or go away, that normal diplomatic 
means would suffice, and on the other hand, 
the possibility that the dispute would be 
resolved not by judicial or diplomatic meth- 
ods but by recourse to self-help, illegal 
though the last mentioned possibility is 
under the charter. 

Were there only two nations on the earth, 
the foregoing peaceful alternatives might 
be acceptable. However, realism requires 
one to acknowledge that the disputes of 
even a few nations do have a direct impact 
upon the safety and welfare of the other 
members of the world community. Thus, 
the nondisputants as well as the disputants, 


7 International and Comparative Law Re- 
port, op. cit., pp. 57-59. 
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have a vital interest in the peaceful resolu- 
tion of discord, including in particular 
those subjects which fall within the area of 
international legal disputes. 

Our generation is vitally concerned with 
achieving world peace through world law. 
The rule of law in international affairs is 
exciting the imaginations and the energies 
of lawyers and statesmen throughout the 
world. An almost universal demand is 
heard for the effective use of international 
legal institutions, of which the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is a primary illus- 
tration. 

In this context it is highly desirable for 
nations to accept the very broadest juris- 
diction of the Court consistent with their 
vital interests, bearing in mind that their 
truly vital interests require recourse to law 
rather than to force for the settlement of 
legal problems. With these considerations 
in mind, including the present wide chal- 
lenges to democracy, it is clear that the 
United States is presenting a poor example 
to a bipolar and ideologically oriented 
world when it establishes and maintains un- 
necessary reservations to the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court. The vital inter- 
ests of the Nation—the rule of law and in- 
ternational respect—can best be served 
through the repeal of the Connally amend- 
ment. 

The amendment is a self-imposed road- 
block to progress in the affairs of nations. 
The case for repeal is based on sound rea- 
sons. Reasonable alternatives exist. Yet, 
repeal would create no panacea. It would 
be but one of many steps which Americans 
must take upon a long hard road. With 
the repeal of the amendment the work and 
prestige of the Court is bound to increase. 
This will contribute materially to the pro- 
gressive growth of international law and to 
the rule of law in world affairs. To serve 
these ends American leadership is con- 
fronted with a timely and an impressive 
challenge. 





STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF OREGON ASSOCIATION OF 
FUTURE FARMERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America comprise a 
national organization dedicated to 
teaching and encouraging young men 
interested in agriculture the high stand- 
ards of programs in this vital sector of 
our national economy. 

Two young Oregonians were especially 
honored at the annual State FFA con- 
vention in Pendleton. Over 600 young 
men and their advisers from the 89 
chapters in the State were in attendance 
at the March 16 through 19 meeting. 

Mr. Keith Simmons of the Enterprise 
FFA chapter was awarded the 1960 Star 
Farmer Award which is the most highly 
coveted decoration given by the organi- 
zation. 

In addition to a fine record of scholar- 
ship and many activities in the Future 
Farmers, Keith is a member of the 
Honor Society, the Letterman’s Club, the 
French Club, and the Student Council 
at Enterprise High School. He is a 
member of the American Angus Associa- 
tion, the American Society of Range Im- 
provement, cocaptain of the school foot- 
ball and basketball teams, as well as 
being business manager and assistant 
manager of the local school paper. Last 
year Keith was the first place winner in 
the FFA Better Farming contest. He 
has shown livestock at the Oregon State 
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Fair and has been an active competitor 
in most of the FFA State Fair activities, 

I am informed that in his sophomore 
year in high school, in 1957, Keith 
started his project with 26 beef, 6 sheep, 
11 sows, 40 turkeys, 2 dairy cows, and 
220 acres of land. The money he 
earned from his summer work and the 
income from his stock was plowed back 
into his operations in order to improve 
the scope and quality of his farm enter- 
prise. 

At the present time, Keith’s farming 
operations consist of 59 head of beef 
cattle, 34 head of sheep, 25 sows, and 220 
acres of which he has full ownership. 

This splendid record of achievement 
of a young man is a refreshing contrast 
to the many stories carried by the local 
and national press media delineating 
juvenile delinquency. 

I commend Mr. Simmons for the work 
he has done and congratulate him upon 
receiving his desired award. I further 
congratulate him for having been 
elected vice president of the FFA of 
Oregon at the annual convention. 

Mr. President, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Oregon Future Farmers is 
Mr. Dennis Wood, of the FFA chapter at 
Molalla High School, Molalla, Oreg, 

In an article published in the March 
1960 issue of the Oregon Future Farmer, 
Dennis, who in the 1958-59 year served 
as secretary, this year was given the 
mandate by the convention to serve as 
president. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Wood, of Beaver Creek, Oreg. 
Dennis received the State championship 
public speaking honors having won over 
four other winning speakers represent- 
ing the 10 FFA districts in the State. 
At the convention he received recogni- 
tion as chairman of the State champion 
parliamentary procedure team and was 
honored further by being elevated to the 
State Farmer degree along with 75 other 
Future Farmers of the State. 

Dennis is president of his high school 
student body and is a serious hard-work- 
ing student as attested to by his 3.6 
grade average. 

Among the many various honors won 
by Mr. Wood was that of the Oregon 
Broadcasters State Citizenship Award 
for 1959. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Wood and 
Mr. Simmons, ably assisted by the officers 
elected to serve with them, I feel sure 
that Oregon Future Farmers will com- 
plete this year’s program of activity in 
agriculture in magnificent fashion. To 
them, to their district presidents and 
chapter members, I offer my congratula- 
tions and best wishes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names and addresses of the 
State executive committee of the Ore- 
gon Association of Future Farmers, the 
district presidents, and the board of di- 
rectors be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the names 
and addresses were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
STATE OFFICERS 

President: Dennis Wood, Route 1, Box 

362, Beaver Creek, Oreg. (Molalla). 
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Vice president: Keith Simmons, Box 721, 
Enterprise, Oreg. 
Secretary: Loren Calkins, Route 2, Box 


io, Oreg. , 
 iestearer: Stewart Holmes, Terrebonne, 


. (Redmond). 
Saree: Dave Foote, Post Office Box 1012, 


ntral Point, Oreg. (Crater). 
Gpatinel: Dave Leuthold, Route 2, Box 387, 


Tillamook, Oreg. 
DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 
snake River District: Don Reed, Halfway, 


Oreg. 

ie Willamette District: Gary Lewis, 
Route 2, McMinnville, Oreg. 

Blue Mountain District: Richard Tenold, 
Route 3, Box 79, The Dalles, Oreg. 

Capital District: Steve Coleman, Route 1, 
Box 282, Gervais, Oreg. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
District advisers 


Eastern Oregon: Norman Koopman, La 


Grande Chapter. 

Lower Willamette: Al Halter, Amity 
Chapter. 

Rogue-Umpqua: John Dube, Phoenix 
Chapter. 


Capital: Darrel Ward, Woodburn Chapter, 
South Central: Tom Williams, Culver 


Chapter. 
Northwestern: John Johnson, Knappa 
Chapter. 
Upper Willamette: Max Smith, Harrisburg 
Chapter. 
Columbia River: Richard Buckovic, 


Molalla Chapter. 
Blue Mountain: David Reynolds, Stanfield 
Chapter. 
Snake River: Carl Devin, Nyasa Chapter, 
State adviser 


Ralph L. Morgan, Salem, Oreg. 





AMENDMENTS TO SENATE BILL 
2759 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. An- 
drew J. Morrow, president of the Ore- 
gon Wheat Growers League, in a May 
20, 1960, letter, has kindly provided me 
with the comments of his organization 
upon Farm Bureau amendments being 
proposed to S. 2759. 

Because I feel that many of my col- 
leagues would find these comments of a 
spokesman for a leading wheatgrower 
organization of interest, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter to which 
I have alluded be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


OREGON WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUE, 
Pendleton, Oreg., May 20, 1960. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SenaToR: Thank you for invit- 
ing our comments on the proposed Farm 
Bureau Amendments to S. 2759. In sum- 
mary, we don’t like either set of proposals. 
S. 2759 would be a terrible plan to live with 
in the summer-fallow wheat area of Oregon 
and the Pacific Northwest. The Farm Bu- 
— are also quite objectionable 

We agree with the second paragraph of 

Shuman’s letter. Organized wheat- 
growers have never advocated the present 
Program—they have always proposed some- 
thing different, as you are well aware. 

Mr. Shuman states that the Farm Bu- 
reau’s plan would permit wheat to be fed on 
& fair competitive basis. This simply is not 
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true. We have been told by AFBF econ- 
omists that under their plan wheat would 
sell at not less than 125 percent of corn 
prices, which they calculate is fair. We are 
also advised that as it now appears in Con- 
gress, the AFBF plan would price 1961 wheat 
at $1.27 per bushel, which is 120 percent of 
1961 corn prices. On a bushel basis, wheat 
is considered to be 10 percent more valuable 
than corn based on feed value and differ- 
ences in bushel weights. Thus, if the in- 
tent is to make wheat available in the feed 
market it should be 110 percent of corn 
prices. Their program seeks the lowest pos- 
sible level of wheat prices—but not low 
enough to compete with corn in the feed 
market. 

Reference is made by Mr. Shuman to the 
500,000 AFBF members who grow wheat. We 
have no information to contradict this. 
Many of our wheatgrowers are also mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau. However, we are 
quite sure that the American Farm Bureau 
does not speak for them. The Farm Bureau 
has an attractive insurance program and 
our people frankly admit that this is their 
sole reason for continuing to pay their 
Farm Bureau dues. 

Programs that include a “downward es- 
calator” price support formula, such as cited 
on page 2 of Mr. Shuman’s letter, are a bit 
in contrast to the price index of nonfarm 
items, which have averaged a 2.8 percent 
increase per year for the past 10 years. 

We support the principle of an increased 
conservation reserve. Wheatgrowers be- 
lieve that land retirement holds, to a large 
measure, the key. Wheatgrowers, however, 
believe that at least part of this must be 
done on a compulsory basis if we are to get 
the job done. 

The American Farm Bureau plan—and 
others—that propose lower price supports 
and removal of acreage restrictions would, 
we believe double the Federal Government’s 
cost under CCC operations. To be sure, the 
cost per bushel would be less, but there’d 
be a lot more bushels taken over by CCC. 

Finally, we cannot accept Mr. Shuman’s 
reasoning for objecting to the permanent 
advisory committee under title II of S. 2759. 
It is as natural for farmers to gather their 
collective effort around and through com- 
modity groups as it is for business and in- 
dustry to work through many trade associa- 
tions. The businessman does not limit his 
collective efforts to what can be agreed on 
by the Chamber of Commerce. Further- 
more, it is fallacious to assume that com- 
modity groups will pursue their objectives 
without regard for the position of related 
groups. 

The best evidence of this is the wheat 
marketing plan of 1960, which, as you know, 
was developed cooperatively by the National 
Grange, Farmers Union, and the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. It also en- 
joys the support of several feed grain pro- 
ducer groups. 

We still support the Wheat Marketing Act 
of 1960. We know that you have conferred 
with George Reid, Grange representatives, 
and others on this proposal. 

Again, our appreciation for this opportu- 
nity to convey our position on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
OREGON WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUE, 
ANDREW J. Morrow, President. 





OPPOSITION BY UNION COUNTY 
POMONA GRANGE TO LIFTING OF 
INTEREST CEILING ON GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS—RESOLUTION 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the body of the ReEcorp a resolution 
from the Union County Pomona Grange. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF UNION COUNTY POMONA 
GRANGE: 


Whereas there is much talk by many offi- 
cials in the administration to take the in- 
terest ceiling off of Government. bonds; and 

Whereas if this should happen and inter- 
est rates on Government bonds are raised, 
then interest rates would be raised all along 
the line: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Union County Pomona Grange 
No. 6 this 26th day of March 1960, That we 
oppose the lifting of the lid so that interest 
rates can be raised above 5 percent. 

HENRY WEATHERSPOON, 
Master. 
Laura E. BATEs, 
Secretary. 





EXTENSION OF MINIMUM WAGE 
LEGISLATION—RESOLUTION OF 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a wide 
range of economic evidence has been 
gathered in support of the need for a 
higher minimum wage for a greater 
number of workers. It is indeed encour- 
aging to find that even the Secretary 
of Labor has contributed to this evi- 
dence, so that the issue is now only a 
matter of degree, not of substance. 

However, I think it is well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for us to remember that there is 
a@ moral issue as well—an issue of com- 
mon decency, of Christian behavior. 

In that connection it is encouraging 
to note that the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.8.A., the 
leading central body of the Protestant 
faith, fully recognizes this aspect of 
wage-hour legislation. The general 
board of the council has wisely conclud- 
ed that charity alone, though an essen- 
tial part of the Christian duty, is not 
sufficient to meet a total Christian obli- 
gation. 

Nearly 6 years ago the general board 
declared that: 

Christians should work for a situation 
wherein all have access to a minimum stand- 
ard of living * * * sufficient to permit care 
of the health of all and for suitable protec- 
tion of the weaker members of society * * * 
and of the able bodied against hazards be- 
yond their control. 


A year ago the general board went 
further—further than any legislation 
now contemplated—and flatly endorsed 
the principle of minimum wage legisla- 
tion extended to all workers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp the 
text of this forward-looking resolution 
by the general board of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CHURCH AND ECONOMIc LIFE, DIVISION OF 
CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WorRK, NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE 
U.S.A. 

Whereas through its action on June 4, 1958, 
on the churches’ concern for public assist- 
ance, the general board went beyond the 
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subject of charitable relief of deprivation 
and suffering to state its conviction that, 
“basic economic security must also be 
strengthened so that the need for public 
assistance may be minimized”; and 

Whereas in its statement of September 15, 
1954, on Christian principles and assump- 
tions for economic life, the general board 
has also declared that, as one basic “norm 
for the judgment of economic institutions 
and practices * * * Christians should work 
for a situation wherein all have access to 
a minimum standard of living * * * sufficient 
to permit care of the health of all and for 
suitable protection of the weaker members 
of society * * * and of the able-bodied 
against hazards beyond their control”; and 

Whereas the general board affirmed the 
need for the extension of minimum wage 
legislation to migratory farm laborers 
(“The Church and the Agricultural Mi- 
grants,” September 19, 1951) and subse- 
quently (February 28, 1957, GB-—57-1057) 
authorized representatives of the national 
council to testify in favor of the principle 
of extending minimum wage legislation to 
migratory farmworkers; and 

Whereas the general board has likewise 
affirmed the need for the extension of mini- 
mum wage legislation as a means of secur- 
ing defensible minimum living standards to 
other wage workers in agriculture (“Ethical 
Goals for Agricultural Policy,” June 4, 
1958): Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the principle of minimum 
wage legislation, Federal and State, should 
be supported as a practical and proven 
means of assuring at least the minimum 
standard of living necessary for the mainte- 
mance of health and decency for family liv- 
ing today, and should be extended to all 
workers; and that the general board author- 
ize representatives of the National Council 
of Churches to testify at hearings in support 
of the principle of the extension of mini- 
mum wage legislation to include groups not 
now covered. 





ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THREE HOOD RIVER STUDENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the May 
25, 1960, issue of the International Wood- 
worker describes the academic achieve- 
ments of three Hood River students. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed at this point in my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

One of these students, Dennis Crowe, 
has won a 4-year scholarship to Oregon 
State College and the Bausch-Lomb Sci- 
ence Award. The second Hood River 
student, Miss Carol See, has won a 4-year 
scholarship at the University of Oregon. 
The third, Wayne Kanemasu, is the re- 
cipient of a 4-year scholarship to Stan- 
ford University. Each of these young 
people is the child of a member of In- 
ternational Woodworker’s Local 3-18. 

The people of Hood River can well be 
proud of the scholarship achievements of 
each of these young people. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the obituary 
in the AFL-CIO News of May 28, 1960, 
of Prof. Edwin E. Witte, who died re- 
cently at the age of 73. 

This great man was responsible for 
more pioneering and progressive legisla- 
tion to promote the economic welfare 
of working men and women than any 
other man I know of in recent history. 

As one of his students at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, I shall always cherish 
the memory of this man, not only for 
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his great personality, but for the prin- 
ciples of social welfare for which he 
stood. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the International Woodworker, May 
25, 1960] 


Hoop River IWA PARENTS ARE JUSTLY PROUD 
oF THREE Loca, HONOR STUDENTS 


Hoop River, OrEc.—Dennis Crowe, son of 
Wallace Crowe of local 3-18 will close his 
high school career in Hood River, Oreg. 
with honors this June. 

Crowe has been an honor student for 4 
years and a member of the National Honor 
Society for 2 years. He is the recipient of a 4- 
year scholarship to Oregon State College and 
the Bausch-Lomb Science award. 

Dennis is a four letter man in football, bas- 
ketball and track in addition to his student 
body activities which include president of 
his class for 2 years, president of the student 
body and participation in school dramatics. 

Carol See, daughter of Ken See, local 
union 3-18 was recently declared the win- 
ner of the IWA Local Union 3-18’s $100 
scholarship essay contest. The subject for 
this second annual award was “Should Labor 
Unions Participate in Political Elections?” 

Carol, a student at Wy’east High School, 
has been an honor student for the 4 years 
she has attended high school and is a mem- 
ber of the National Honor Society, in addi- 
tion to being a member of the student coun- 
cil and officer in several school organizations. 

Other honors coming her way recently was 
a 4-year scholarship to the University of 
Oregon, an award of $250 as winner of the 
statewide essay contest sponsored by the 
Oregon Council of Churches and the Elk’s 
National Foundation Scholarship Award for 
Hood River County. 

Carol wants everyone to know that she 
does not spend all of her time studying. She 
is an ardent skier, having won several awards 
in that sport. She also hikes, swims, and 
climbs mountains, and actively participates 
in young Democrat affairs. 

Wayne Kanemasu, son of Wataru Kane- 
masu, Local Union 3-18 has been selected 
salutatorian at Wy’east High School in Hood 
River County, Oreg., to climax his high school 
career as an honor student. 

Wayne is the recipient of a 4-year scholar- 
ship to Stanford University, the Bausch- 
Lomb Science Award and the Elk’s National 
Foundation Scholarship placque for Hood 
River County, and a member of the National 
Honor Society. 

In addition to his scholastic achievements 
young Kanemasu has been active in student 
body affairs, an outstanding football player 
and a member of the wrestling team. 


_ 


[From the AFL-CIO News, May 28, 1960] 
Dr. WiTTe Dries, FraMEp SociAL SEcuriITy ACT 


MapIson, Wis.—Dr. Edwin E. Witte, 73, 
widely known as the father of the Social 
Security Act of 1935, died here recently as 
the Nation was celebrating the 25th anni- 
versary of the legislation he drafted. 

A retired professor of economics at the 
University of Wisconsin, he was known 
throughout the Nation as an authority on 
labor relations and labor law. 

In the early 1930’s he was summoned by 
President Roosevelt to head the committee 
which worked out the Social Security System 
that stands as a landmark for all of the so- 
cial legislation enacted during Roosevelt’s 
years in the White House. 

Nelson Cruikshank, director of the AFL- 
CIO department of social security, expressed 
“deep regret” at Witte’s death. Dr. Witte, 
he said, “made a tremendous contribution 
to the people and the Nation in his role as 
architect of the Social Security Act which 
has brought dignity and security to retired 
workers, widows, and orphans.” 


June 2 


Witte was graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1909, and served as a statis- 
tician for the Wisconsin Industrial Commis. 
sion. He subsequently was a special agent 
for the U.S. Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

During World War II he served on the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board and the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. From 1949 to 1953 
he served on the Atomic Energy Labor Rela- 
tions Panel. 





MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED 
TO JOSEPH F. HEARNE, OF GRANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the May 
27, 1960, issue of the Oregon Labor Press 
carries a story concerning the awarding 
of a music scholarship by Musicians 
Local 99 in Portland, Oreg. 

This scholarship to an 8 weeks’ study 
program at the Congress of Strings at the 
University of Puerto Rico was awarded 
to Joe Hearne, of Portland’s Grant High 
School. Mr. Hearne has also received a 
$500 cash scholarship in a contest in 
April at Portland State College. He ex- 
pects to enter the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York next fall. Mr, 
Hearne is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
Hearne, of 3014 Northeast Tillamook, in 
Portland. 

Oregon can well be proud of this young 
man whose musical talents are being de- 
veloped with the help of Musicians Local 
99 in his own community. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the story about Mr. 
Hearne in the Oregon Labor Press be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STUDENT WINS MUSICIANS’ AWARD 

A gifted 17-year-old Grant High School 
senior, Joseph F. (Joe) Hearne, has been 
awarded the scholarship offered by Musicians 
Local 99 to the second annual Congress of 
Strings. 

Hearne, a bass player, was chosen by a 
panel of four judges from a group of the 
city’s most advanced and talented string 
players. Runner-up was violin player Del- 
mar Pettys, 17-year-old Cleveland High 
School senior. 

Hearne will leave early in June for 8 
weeks’ intensive study at the Congress of 
Strings to be held this year at the University 
of Puerto Rico. 

Like the first congress last year at Green- 
leaf Lake, in Oklahoma, this year’s course 
will be directed by the famous composer, 
conductor, and educator, Roy Harris. On the 
faculty again this year will be the leading 
string players from the country’s top 
symphony orchestras. 

The congress was conceived by Herman 
Kenin soon after he took office as president 
of the American Federation of Musicians. 
Its purpose is to assure an adequate num- 
ber of trained string players for the coun- 
try’s symphony orchestras. Kenin noted 
that the United States is the only major 
nation in the free world that does not sub- 
sidize music and the arts. He proposed that 
the AFM, through the Congress of Strings, 
should contribute to musical education, and 
bring to public attention the need for musi- 
cal training. 

Hearne’s tuition is paid for by local 99, 
and his travel expenses, room and board are 
contributed by the AFM. From Portland he 
will fly to New York, where he will meet 
about 100 other top flight students of string 
instruments from all parts of the country. 
From New York the students will fly by char- 
tered plane to Puerto Rico. 
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This is not the first musical honor won 
by Hearne, who is the principal bass player 
in the junior symphony orchestra as well as 
a member of the Portland symphony or- 
chestra. A pupil of Herman Jobelmann, he 
was awarded a $500 cash scholarship from 
the committee for the musical arts in @ 
contest last month at Portland State Col- 
lege. He plans to enter the Juilliard School 
of Music in New York next fall. 

He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
Hearne, 3014 Northeast Tillamook. Mrs. 
Hearne is a former member of State Employ- 
ees Local 191. 

Last year’s winner of the Congress of 
Strings Award was Paul Speaker, who plays 
the cello with both the junior symphony 
and the Portland symphony orchestras. 
Since then Speaker has gone on to win other 
honors and was soloist with the junior sym- 
phony this season. 

Judges for the Congress of Strings Award 
were Joe Dardis, president of local 99; Jacob 
Avshalomov, conductor of the Portland jun- 
ior symphony, and Glenn Reeves and Her- 
man Jobelmann, both members of the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra. 





RACIAL DESIGNATIONS IN REAL 
ESTATE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called by Neighbors, 
Inc., an organization in the city of 
Washington devoted to the development 
of a soundly based and integrated resi- 
dential program for citizens of the Dis- 
trict, to a practice by Washington news- 
papers which it feels to be unjustified. 

The Washington community has made 
great strides in many areas in eliminat- 
ing the undesirable characteristics of an 
earlier age in the field of social polity. 
In one respect, however, the continuance 
of segregating newspaper advertisements 
by color, the press community lags be- 
hind other segments of the community. 

Mr. Marvin Caplan, president of 
Neighbors, Inc., stated it is the belief of 
his organization that an important func- 
tion of a newspaper is to investigate and 
analyze any situation that affects the 
general welfare of the city it serves. I 
would concur in this view and I would 
urge that the newspapers of Washington 
cast the same searching glance of in- 
quiry upon their own internal policies 
as that which they devote to the affairs 
of other institutions in the Capital. In 
order to provide an opportunity for the 
hewspapers of Washington to review 
their policy, Iam making this statement 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to which I have al- 
luded, together with an attachment list- 
ing the organizations associated with 
Neighbors, Inc., in this effort to elimi- 
nate racial designations in real estate 
advertisements in the Washington news- 
papers, be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEIGHBORS, INc., 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1960. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MorsE: For more than a 
year now the undersigned organization and 
Some 40 others have been trying to persuade 
the Washington Post, Star, and Daily News 
to stop listing houses for sale by race. 
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We believe that segregating real estate 
advertisements as the papers now do into 
columns of undesignated ads for white and 
into columns tagged “colored” is as anachro- 
nistic and as morally wrong as putting 
“white” and “colored” signs over drinking 
fountains and the entrances to railroad 
waiting rooms. 

Moreover, the practice also harms this city 
in many demonstrable ways. It perpetuates 
and extends segregated neighborhoods. It 
makes it extremely difficult to keep as an 
integrated community any area which has 
once begun to change. It makes it almost 
impossible to balance the inflow and outflow 
of both Negro and white homeowners in such 
an area. The advertisements serve effec- 
tively to screen out almost all white families 
and direct only colored families into a 
changing area. 

Dealers arbitrarily list houses as “colored” 
on streets where houses are owned prepon- 
derantly by white families. They do this 
even with the first vacant house on an all- 
white block. Such houses could be sold just 
as well to either colored or white buyers. 
This is already happening in neighborhoods 
within a block or two of the District-Mary- 
land line. As a result of these real estate 
listings, panic sales begin and white fami- 
lies are driven into the suburbs leaving in 
their wake, segregated communities, segre- 
gated churches, and segregated schools. 

We have pointed all this out to newspaper 
officials in numerous conferences. We have 
supported our arguments with documenta- 
tion from other cities such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
where the designations have been dropped. 
The News says it will change if the other 
two papers will. But officials of the Post 
and Star have shown no inclination to elim- 
inate the practice. Not only that, but they 
have refused to accept our invitation to in- 
vestigate the situation personally or through 
reporters, to determine for themselves the 
truth of our charges. It is this last that is 
hardest to understand. 

We believe that an important function of 
a@ newspaper is to investigate and analyze any 
situation that affects the general welfare 
of the city it serves. We cannot believe an 
exception should be made here, when it is 
the judgment of nearly 40 responsible or- 
ganizations that the newspaper's practice is 
harming the city. (See attached list.) 

We are writing to you because we know 
how interested you are in Washington’s gen- 
eral welfare. We would be grateful if you 
would interest yourself in the matter we de- 
scribe and use your personal influence 
either to get the papers to change, or at 
least to urge them to investigate the situa- 
tion first hand. 

A letter from you to the publishers of the 
Post and Star would be a valuable aid in get- 
ting them to reexamine their present policy. 

If you wish additional information on the 
subject of these ads we will be glad to send 
you &@ memorandum we have prepared, or 
have someone discuss it with you. 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN CAPLAN, 
President. 


ORGANIZATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH NEIGHBORS, 
INc., IN EFrort To ELIMINATE RACIAL DEs- 
IGNATIONS IN REAL ESTATE ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN WASHINGTON NEWSPAPERS 
American Council on Human Rights. 
Americans for Democratic Action (Wash- 

ington Chapter). 

American Jewish Congress (National Capi- 
tal Chapter). 

American Veterans Committee. 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 

Catholic Interracial Council of Washing- 
ton. 

Consolidated Parents Group. 
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Council of Churches—National Capital 
Area. 

Federation of Civic Associations. 

Japanese American Citizens League. 

Jewish Community Council of Greater 
Washington. 

Jewish War Veterans. 

Lamond-Riggs Citizens Association. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

National Association of Colored Women. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

Oldest Inhabitants, Inc. 

Potomac Cooperative Federation. 

St. Peter Claver Center. 

Washington & Vicinity Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Washington Bar Association. 

Washington Ethical Society. 

Washington Fellowship. 

Washington Friends Meeting. 

Washington Newspaper Guild. 

Washington Urban League. 

Washington Real Eastate Brokers Associ- 
ation. 

Women’s Alliance of All Souls Church. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HaAvE INDIVIDUALLY 

EXPRESSED OPPOSITION TO RACIAL DESIGNA- 

TIONS IN REAL ESTATE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Agudath Achim Congregation. 
Arkansas Avenue Community Association. 
Brightwood Park Methodist Church. 
Capitol Hill Southeast Association. 
Chillum Citizens Association. 

Manor Park Citizens Association. 
Lincoln Park Citizens Association. 
Michigan Park Citizens Association. 
Petworth Citizens Association. 
Stanton Park Citizens Association. 
Woodridge Civic Association. 





EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF OREGON STATE 
GRANGE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Ore- 
gon State Grange will hold its 87th an- 
nual convention June 13 to 17 in Rose- 
burg, Oreg. The May 20 issue of the 
Oregon Grange Bulletin, which is devoted 
to the convention call, includes two ar- 
ticles dedicated to the convention city of 
Roseburg. 

Because each of these articles contains 
much information as to the scenery and 
attractions of this beautiful part of my 
State, I would like very much to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the ar- 
ticles to which I have made reference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles, entitled “Douglas 
County Welcomes Oregon Grange” and 
“This Is Southern Oregon,” be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

I am particularly pleased to salute the 
Oregon State Grange in connection with 
its convention because of the splendid 
work this fine organization is performing 
for the farmers of my State. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

DovucLtas COUNTY WELCOMES OREGON GRANGE 

Laying rightful claim to the title of 
timber capital of the Nation, Douglas 
County, of which the convention host city 
of Roseburg is almost the geographic center, 
invites grangers from all over Oregon to be 
their guests during the 87th annual conven- 
tion of the Oregon State Grange June 13 to 
17, inclusive. 
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Although Roseburg has always been one of 
the fastest growing communities in Oregon 
since its incorporation back in 1872, within 
the last decade it more than doubled its 
population and is still going strong, despite 
the explosion of a truckload of dynamite in 
the heart of the city last August 7, which 
sort of shook up the town, but it didn’t slow 
us down and we are rebuilding rapidly and 
well. 

Of the things of which we are most proud, 
we like to list our climate—which we know 
you will enjoy. Here you can‘be free from 
the discomforts of excessive heat or cold, 
through four distinct seasons—-all mild. In 
winter the normal low temperature range is 
49 to 27, and the high range—when you'll 
be here for your convention—the normal 
high temperature range is 95 to 68, and the 
low range 61 to 43, meaning you can and 
will sleep under covers. We guarantee you'll 
enjoy it. 

So, be our guest for the 87th annual con- 
vention of the Oregon State Grange. Be 
comfortable, 


Tuts Is SOUTHERN OREGON 


Cool, green vacationlands from smooth, 
sandy beaches of the blue Pacific to snow- 
clad shining mountains, with lush valleys 
and high plateaus in between, lend unusual 
charm to southern Oregon’s vast outdoors. 

A land of rare beauty and a land of scenic 
contrasts, in Douglas County, volcanic fury 
of unknown eras ago fashioned high peaks 
forming Nature’s own skyline of jagged crests. 
Ancient glaciers carved gentle U-shaped val- 
leys down mountain slopes and in their wake 
left moraines—dams of glacial debris—be- 
hind which ice cold lakes glisten peace- 
fully in the summer sun. 

Rugged headlands of ageless rocks defy 
poundings of the sea and in their defiance 
place their stony ramparts on spectacular 
array. At some points on the Oregon coast, 
they rise for hundreds of feet above restless 
deeps. Yet nearby may be the white sands 
of bathing beaches emerging softly from 
friendly surf. 

White water streams play endlessly through 
irregular aisles of thick forests and wander 
through hidden valleys of alpine heights 
which may be reached only over hiking trails. 
Upland meadows and sylvan glades in their 
season are fragment with colorful flowers, 
blooming undisturbed. 

Beauty persists even beneath the moun- 
tains in marble caverns of fantastic forma- 
tions, tens of thousands of years in their 
forming from the time they were under the 
sea. Green valleys, which once only knew 
the redman and the twang of his bow, today 
embrace farmsteads, orchards, towns, and 
cities populated by a friendly people. Then 
there are the expansive plateaus seemingly 
only limited by the horizon, where cattle 
graze in high dry air on rangelands little 
changed from the days before the white man 
came to the Oregon country. 


CRATER LAKE 


Sparkling as one of Oregon’s brightest 
mountain jewels is Crater Lake, with its 
mysterious blue resting the caldera of old 
Mountain Mazama, in its day one of the 
most fiery volcanos in all the West. Paved 
highways serve this premier attraction from 
all directions; from Bend, Klamath Falls, 
Eugene, Medford, and Grants Pass, gateway 
cities. 

In the southern part of the State, adding 
to Oregon’s colorful, romantic past, is Jack- 
sonville, where a major gold rush was ex- 
perienced in 1851. Lure of the yellow metal 
attracted thousands of miners. A gold rush 
town was born and for a time its popula- 
tion rivaled that of Portland. Today the 
miners are gone and diggings are deserted. 
The old town, itself, retains the flavor of 
yesterday. Buildings remain much as they 
were long ago when stagecoaches came 
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thundering in from the outside world and 
red-shirted miners crowded the streets. A 
museum is maintained in the old United 
States Hotel where a President of the United 
States, Rutherford B. Hayes, paid $75 for a 
night’s lodging when the hotel opened long 


ago. 

Not all the miners who came to Oregon 
found gold. John Wesley Hillman was one 
of these, but his name is an indelible part of 
Oregon history. With a group of miners he 
set forth in 1853 into the Cascade Moun- 
tains in search of a fabulous lost mine. It 
was never found but during the search Hill- 
man’s donkey brought him to the edge of 
Oregon’s scenic treasure, Crater Lake—today 
one of the world’s greatest scenic attractions. 

When Hillman discovered the mountain 
gem, he had been exploring the highlands 
day after day. Now it is less than 2 hours 
distant from valley gateway cities to its 
deep blue waters and surrounding crater 
walls, a never-ending source of wonderment 
and awe. 

OREGON CAVES 


It was a pioneer hunter Elija Davidson who 
in the Siskiyou Mountains discovered the 
underground wonders of the Oregon caves 
in 1874 when a bear he had wounded sought 
refuge in their darkness. Later with pine 
torches he explored the tortuous passage- 
ways. Today visitors may take guided trips 
through 2 miles of illuminated passageways 
into underground chambers of eerie appeal 
and past countless formations of stalagmites 
and stalactities. A large chateau under Na- 
tional Park Service jurisdiction provides ac- 
commodations. 


TIMBER PRINCIPAL RESOURCE 


Timber is the principal natural resource 
of Douglas County, and the largest source of 
payrolls. 

To the residents of the Umpqua Valleys 
the word timber means opportunity, for the 
number of trees is legion—located in the 
980,000 acres of the Umpqua National Forest 
(administered by the Forest Service, USDA, 
with headquarters in Roseburg), in the 390,- 
000 acres of O. & C. land (administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management, USDA, with 
headquarters in Roseburg), and in private 
holdings, tree farms, and farm woodlots. 

Douglas County has the largest reserve 
of uncut timber of any county in the United 
States. Primary commercial species include 
Douglas-fir, ponderosa pine, sugar pine, and 
western hemlock. Thus the community 
has adopted the slogan, “The Timber Capital 
of the Nation.” 

Douglas County also has the largest log- 
ging employment of any county in the 
United States, and of course when the trees 
roll into the sawmills, veneer, and plywood 
plants the job opportunities grow even 
larger—with the county having the third 
largest employment in the Nation in these 
plants. Logging and lumber manufacturing 
account for 58 percent of the county’s pay- 
roll—the county labor force being 18,000 
persons employed by 1,351 establishments 
and a payroll of $85 million. 

Research, product improvement, and mer- 
chandising procedures by Douglas County 
manufacturers keeps them abreast of the 
Nation’s need for timber products. 

A new but important phase of the indus- 
trial economy is a nickel mine and smelter 
at Riddle, it being the only nickel produc- 
tion in the United States, turning out 18 
million pounds a year and employing 500 
persons. 

The potential in lumber, mineral, agri- 
culture, and remanufacturing has only been 
touched. With these growths ahead, there 
follows retail, wholesale, and industrial sup- 
ply opportunities. Whatever your business 
or plans for the future may be, there is a 
place for you in the scheme of things in 
the Umpqua Valleys in general and Roseburg 
in particular. 
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CLIMATE GENTLE 


Here you can enjoy all the bounties of 
nature free from the discomforts of excegsiye 
heat or cold, through four distinct seasons— 
all mild. In winter the normal low tempera- 
ture range is 49 to 27, and the high r 
68 to 41. Snow or ice in the city or adjacent 
valleys is very rare. In summer the norma] 
high temperature range is 95 to 68, and the 
low range 61 to 43, meaning you sleep under 
covers. Spring and fall are glorious. The 
normal wind velocity in winter is 2 to 3 miles 
per hour, thus moderating the temperature, 
and in summer is 3 to 5 miles per hour, just 
enough to be gently cooling. The average 
rainfall between the Cascade and Coast 
Ranges is 33 to 35 inches and most of it 
falls gently between October and May. There 
are no blizzards, no heat waves, hail, wind 
storms, or electric and thunderstorms, and 
no sticky humid days. The average grow- 
ing season is 217 days. 

Whether your choice be rugged mountain 
grandeur, placid lakes, the restless ever- 
changing sea, sparkling streams, or peaceful 
valleys, you can find your heart’s desire in 
Douglas County. 

Within the 5,062 square miles of the county 
are Over a thousand miles of highways which 
unfold a panorama of beauty and richness 
to meet every mood of the traveler. 

At the eastern boundary are the mighty 
Cascade Mountains with beautiful Diamond 
Lake awaiting the fisherman’s lure or the 
artist’s canvas and brush. Twenty miles 
distant is one of nature’s wonders, Crater 
Lake, a national park. 

Traveling west, the North Umpqua High- 
way parallels the river to Roseburg. Along 
this road one may enjoy a thousand vistas of 
rock gorges, cataracts, waterfalls, 
deep pools, and the lights and shadows of 
the grand forest. 

Forest trails lead to the summit of crags 
and buttes, a treasured retreat where sky 
and forest meet. 

In contrast are the countless rolling hills 
and fruitful mid-Umpqua valleys famed for 
their beauty and diversity of products. 
Here can be found every type of rural scene 
to awaken childhood memories of other 
days in other lands and climes. 

SOUTHERN OREGON LOOP TRIPS 

Oregon Caves: From Grants Pass, take 
U.S. 199, the Redwood Highway to Cave 
Junction. Join OSH 46 to Oregon Caves. 
Regular guided tours June through Septem- 
ber and chateau open during the same time. 
After chateau closes, special arrangements 
may be made for tours through the caves by 
contacting Grants Pass Chamber of Com- 
merce or Parks Service at the caves. Re- 


‘turn to Grants Pass over same route. Acces- 


sible the year around, except for short clo- 
sures by snow in winter months. Total trip 
mileage 110. 

Jacksonville Loop: From Medford—take 
OSH 238 to Jacksonville. Visit historic 
Jacksonville museum in old Jackson County 
courthouse, Log Town cemetery, old gold 
rush buildings, and oldest Protestant church 
west of Rocky Mountains. Continue on 
OSH 238 along Applegate River through 
Applegate, Provolt, and Murphy to Grants 
Pass. Return to Medford on U.S. 99 along 
Rogue River, past Table Rock and Gold Hill. 
Route accessible the year around. 

Crater Lake—Green Springs Mountain 
loop: From Medford, Ashland, or Klamath 
Falls, use OSH 62 to Crater Lake and OSH 
66 and U.S. 97 as connecting links for this 
loop trip. See the upper Rogue River on 
OSH 62 and Rogue River National Forest. 
Crater Lake accessible the year around on 
OSH 62—lodge open only from June 15 to 
September 15—other park entrances closed 
during winter months. On U.S. 97 see upper 
Klamath Lake (Oregon’s largest) home of 
the pelican. Klamath Falls is center of 
huge Klamath Basin. Ashland sponsors 
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Shakespearean festival each August in Lithia 

Park. Medford, home of gift fruit packages 

sent all over the world. Route accessible the 
ear around. 

Willamette Valley, Siuslaw, Honeyman 
park—Umpqua loop: From Eugene, take U.S. 
99 northward to junction OSH 36. Take 
OSH 36 westward through Cheshire and 
Blachly, to Triangle Lake, through Swiss- 
nome and Mapleton, along Siuslaw River to 
Florence. Join U.S. 101 southward to Honey- 


man State Park. 





DECLINE IN PLYWOOD PRICES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial and news article 
dealing with the decline in the price of 

ood 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorD, as follows: 

{From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 

May 27, 1960] 
Ir Won’t Last, But— 

So once again lumber and plywood market 
conditions are such that we’ve all been re- 
minded of the need to diversify our Emerald 
Empire economy. 

Our plight isn’t a hopeless one, but it isn’t 
one any of us are enjoying, especially not 
those among us who are directly affected by 
curtailed mill production schedules. 

Markets for our forest products are off be- 
cause of bad weather in major marketing 
areas—and because Federal tight-money 
policies are hitting the construction indus- 
try particularly hard. Now we know that 
the weather will change. And we know that 
as threats of inflation subside the availability 
of credit to home and commercial builders 
will increase. We know that this expanding 
Nation is going to have to do a lot of build- 
ing in the years just ahead. In the long 
pull, we'll do all right. 

We will, that is, insofar as our timber 
resources will suffice as an economic base. 
But our rediscovered thoughts about diversi- 
fication tell us that it is important that we 
now take to heart the object lesson of our 
present situation. Before too long we are 
sure to have more families here than can 
possibly be supported by our existing indus- 
tries. How much easier it would be right 
now if we had other mass job opportunities 
for our idled forest products workers. How 
vital it will be for us to have better diversi- 
fied employment bases in the future. 

There are plus forces at work which we 
can rely upon with some assurance as we 
work for an answer to our economic prob- 
lem. Basically, ours is a promised land for 
future industrial development. We have 
abundant low-cost electrical energy, water 
resources that are the envy of virtually every 
other part of the Nation, our forest reserves, 
some minerals, natural gas coming closer 
every day, and one of the best educated, 
most highly skilled labor pools to be found 
anywhere. 

Also, we now have a State industrial de- 
velopment and promotion agency working in 
our behalf. And our Eugene Chamber of 
Commerce has only recently augmented its 
annual budget to provide for an intensified 
effort to bring new industries here. 

Miracles we cannot expect, however. Across 
the Nation hundreds of communities and 
State and regional agencies are competing 
for the attention of expanding or relocating 
industries. There’s nothing immediately in 
sight to indicate that our present situation 
will be improved except as the lumber market 
trend is reversed. 

So while we grin and bear it, we should be 
making firm resolutions to see that our cur- 
rent experience is remembered when lumber 
and plywood prices begin to rise again. What 
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is happening to us this spring should be all 
the warning we need to guarantee that here- 
after our efforts to gain a better balanced 
economy will be unceasing. After all, it will 
be a lot easier to hitch up our pants now 
than to wait until we have only bootstraps 
to grab at. 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
May 27, 1960] 
FIFTY-EIGHT PLANTS To CURTAIL PLy OuvuT- 
PUT—PRICES DECLINE; Larorrs Loom 


PorTLAND.—Plunging plywood prices, cur- 
rently at the lowest point since World War 
II, brought announcements Thursday from 
58 Pacific Northwest plywood firms that 
operations would be curtailed. 

Crow’s Lumber Market News Service here 
said some 4,000 to 5,000 men will be thrown 
out of work. The shutdowns will affect 
plants and logging operations throughout 
the Northwest. 

The low price is $60 a thousand square 
feet for one-quarter-inch, sanded plywood 
stock. It was blamed on bad construction 
weather that cut demand, overproduction, 
and excessive inventories. 


PRODUCTION CUT 


The curtailment—the form of suspended 
operations and reduced schedules—will mean 
120 million square feet of plywood or one- 
third of the region’s capacity for a 2-week 
period will not be produced. 

One of the area’s largest firms, Georgia- 
Pacific Corp., a month ago closed down its 
Olympia, Wash., plant, idling some 240, and 
said more men would be laid off as the 
demand slows. 

Weyerhaeuser Co., another area giant, said 
its mills will not close. Early E. Arthur, sales 
manager for the firm’s west coast mills, said, 
“We see no reason to go below the current 
list price of $64.” 

Simpson Logging Co. announced 75 loggers 
in the Shelton, Wash., area were scheduled 
to halt work Friday, boosting to near 1,000 
the number out in the Shelton-Olympia 
area. 

CLOSURES NOTED 

One firm in the Everett, Wash., area, em- 
ploying 480, announced it will close June 10. 
A second has been closed since late April 
and a third announced it will eliminate one 
shift and operate on a 4-day week. 

In Oregon, plants at Portland, Corvallis, 
Albany, Eugene, West Fir, Madras, Sweet 
Home, Roseburg, Sutherlin, Garibaldi and 
Dillard announced shutdowns or reduced 
schedules. 

Some plants closed indefinitely, others for 
1 to 3 weeks; reduced schedules were intro- 
duced at others. Several advanced vaca- 
tions, hoping the market will climb and 
operations can be resumed when vacation 
periods end. 





COMMENTS ON NIKITA 
KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
over the Memorial Day weekend, United 
Press International carried a dispatch 
from Moscow quoting Nikita Khrushchev 
as saying he still wanted a summit con- 
ference. 

In the same dispatch Khrushchev ar- 
rogantly said that President Eisenhower 
wants peace but that the “road to hell is 
paved with good intentions and he will 
really get there.” 

In his same talk, Khrushchev cyni- 
cally criticized the President for playing 
golf, threatened the NATO countries, 
dismissed the failure of the U.N. Security 
Council to approve the Soviet motion of 
censure against the United States for 
U-2 spy plane missions as a judgment of 
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“robber by other robbers,” insisted that 
Premier Fidel Castro is defending the 
genuine interest of the Cubans, said again 
that high-altitude reconnaissance over 
Russia might lead to war, and concluded 
by attesting that he was “ready for a 
summit, even now.” 

Does Mr. Khrushchev think the Ameri- 
can people are willing to forgive him for 
vicious insults voiced in Paris? 

Does Mr. Khrushchev think the Ameri- 
can people are so timid and so frightened 
they will crawl on their knees to the 
summit? 

Does Khrushchev believe we will again 
subject the President of the United 
States to the kind of tongue lashing 
Khrushchev delivered in Paris? 

Does Khrushchev’s statement that 
Fidel Castro is defending the general 
interests of the Cubans wipe out the 
blood and misery and the insults Castro 
has cast upon the United States? 

Are we ready to accept the word of the 
man whose spies stole the atom bomb 
secret? How impossibly naive does Mr. 
Khrushchev believe us to be? I would 
suggest that our Secretary of State might 
send the following note to Mr. Khru- 
shchev: 

Dear Mr. KuHRUSHCHEV: When you are 
ready to apologize to the American President 
and the American people for your inexcusa- 
ble violence and name calling in Paris; when 
you are ready to open your skies for aerial 
inspections; when you are ready to negotiate 
the freedom of your captive satellite states; 
when you are willing to permit your people 
to hear our President in the same freedom 
we permit our people to hear your speeches; 
when you are willing to end your threats 
against our allies we might, upon review of 
your actions, set a time some 2 years hence 
for a summit conference. 

In the interim we will be influenced by 
what you do and not by what you say. And 
if your actions indicate sincerity, we will 
consider the possibility of meeting with you 
and discussing the subjects you have sug- 
gested. 

In the meantime, sir, we suggest you keep 
your voice down and control your language. 
We suggest you demonstrate by your action 
both at home and abroad that you truly want 
peace. 

You may not like this delay, sir. Let me 
suggest some things for your consideration 
during these 2 years: 

Neither the people of the United States 
nor the President of the United States has 
ever threatened to destroy Russia. Or to put 
it in your language, “we will bury you.” We 
have, I think you will agree, displayed a re- 
markable forbearance toward your insulting 
bellicose position. I warn you—do not take 
our forbearance as an evidence of weakness. 

While your steel production has increased, 
we still outproduce you 2 to 1. Oppos- 
ing your 300 modern bombers, we have 2,000 
capable of attack at supersonic speed. While 
you have bases in Russia from which to 
attack us, we have bases around the free 
world from which to attack you. 

Our ICBM has flown 9,000 miles and struck 
its target. Our atomic submarines have 
traveled around the world submerged. Our 
Polaris solid-fuel missile can be fired from 
beneath the sea. We can survive more than 
1 harvest year without facing the threat of 
starvation. 

Now in the matter of outer space, you have 
in orbit Lunik III and Sputnik IV. We have 
in orbit Explorer I, Vanguard I, Vanguard I, 
Explorer VI, Vanguard III, Explorer VU, 
Polaris, Transit Ib, Polaris V, and Midas. 
The score is 10 to 2. 
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To you, Mr. Khrushchev, we may seem 
clumsy and self-indulgent. Our people are 
slow to anger. We have been outwitted at 
the peace tables but we have never lost a war. 

Two years is but a brief moment in history, 
Mr. Khrushchev. During that period we will 
not attack you—unless you attack us first. 
At the end of that period, if you truly want 
peace, your actions will have demonstrated 
the sincerity of your desire. 

You can make the next summit conference 
a success, but the decision is up to you. 
How do you stand, sir? 





AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS DISPOSAL 
AND U.S. ECONOMIC POLICIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in 1959, 
U.S. farm production was $37 billion; 
this is larger than the entire gross na- 
tional product of all except half a dozen 
countries in the world. The surplus of 
our agricultural production for food is 
such that the Federal Government 
spends more than one-half billion dol- 
lars a year just to defray the costs of 
storing surplus grains; this is more than 
all except two dozen governments in the 
world spend to defray all of their costs. 

In order to meet through positive ac- 
tion the irony inherent in the surplus of 
our agricultural production for food as 
seen against the conditions of semistar- 
vation faced by more than 1 billion of 
our fellow human beings in the less de- 
veloped areas of the world, the United 
States, under authority of Public Law 
480, title I, has sold during the first 5 
years some $3.7 billion worth of surplus 
farm commodities for the local curren- 
cies of 38 nations. These sales have 
helped to alleviate both some of the 
hunger overseas and some of the cost to 
farmer and taxpayer of the domestic 
U.S. surpluses. 

Yet, our accumulating experience ap- 
pears to show that we have not even 
yet utilized the full potential of U‘S. 
agricultural production in the further- 
ing of our foreign policy objectives—and 
neither have we solved the mounting 
problems posed by increasing domestic 
production. 

Our new food agreement with India, 
whereby over a period of 4 years we shall 
sell, for rupees, $1,276 million worth of 
wheat to India, in what the Hindustani 
Times has hailed as a “bipartisan, peo- 
ple-to-people gesture of permanent and 
enduring significance,”’ represents a vital 
element in the success of that great na- 
tion’s next 5-year plan which may well 
determine whether or not its 400 million 
inhabitants will feel able to choose the 
path of freedom as the way out of age- 
old poverty instead of the path of com- 
munism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp some 
excerpts from an excellent analysis of 
the U.S. surplus disposal program which 
has come to my attention. Robert M. 
Stern, assistant professor of economics 
at Columbia University, pointed out 
some possible solutions in an article in 
the April 1960 issue of World Politics, 
which I should like to invite to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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There is considerable scope for surplus 
disposal on a purely domestic basis through 
such measures as the establishment of na- 
tional buffer stocks and the creation of 
strategic and emergency food reserves out of 
already existing inventories, as well as the 
encouragement of increased domestic con- 
sumption by means of advertising or finding 
new uses, instituting special feeding pro- 
grams, and diverting supplies to inferior uses 
(e.g., feeding wheat to livestock) . 

The establishment of strategic stockpiles 
of food and related commodities in the 
NATO countries of Western Europe is another 
alternative for foreign disposal which has 
been suggested. Although a beginning has 
been made along these lines recently by a 
Canadian donation of wheat, the unwilling- 
ness of the United States to retain title to 
any food stockpile abroad and to assume the 
costs of transportation, storage, and other 
incidentals has proven a major stumbling 
block to further progress. There is no reason, 
of course, why some compromise on these 
costs could not be worked out if the NATO 
countries were convinced of the importance 
and manageability of such strategic stock- 
piles. The existence of such stocks might be 
useful, moreover, in liberalizing imports as 
countries would perhaps feel less need to pro- 
tect their domestic agriculture on grounds of 
ensuring self-sufficiency in wartime. 

It may also be possible to establish na- 
tional food reserves in certain underdeveloped 
countries along lines indicated by the FAO 
in order to provide emergency relief in the 
event of crop failure or damage, to reduce 
undesirable fluctuations in food prices, and 
to provide additional elbowroom for economic 
development. 





DIVIDED POLITICAL CONTROL AND 
PEANUT POLITICKING 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLsricHtT! delivered a notable ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Club of Washington. He made the 
point that the deterioration in the pres- 
tige of the United States in world affairs, 
and in much else in the way of our na- 
tional decline that has happened to us 
in the last 8 years was due to a divided 
house, in that one political party con- 
trols the executive branch, and another 
the legislative branch. He suggested that 
our progress would be facilitated and the 
situation vastly improved if both these 
branches of the Government were in the 
hands of the same political party. 

The address was a nonpolitical, non- 
partisan address, because the able Sen- 
ator from Arkansas carefully refrained 
from indicating which party he thought 
should control both branches—the White 
House and the Congress. 

There is an interesting corollary to 
this view. It is brought to light in a 
brief Associated Press dispatch published 
this morning in the Washington Post. 
The article indicates that recently a 
Government agency, following a practice 
which apparently prevails under this 
administration, notified a Senator of the 
party which controls the executive 
branch that an important piece of news 
was available for his State. Obviously 
this gives a great political advantage to 
the Senator who belongs to the party 
which controls the executive branch. In 
the case in point this Senator was noti- 
fied that he had better hurry to get the 
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good news transmitted to his State, be- 
cause in a half hour the agency would 
have to notify the other Senator who 
belonged to the other party. 

The lesson to be derived therefrom 
analogous to the point made by our col- 
league from Arkansas, is that it is de- 
sirable to have both senatorships from q 
given State occupied by members of the 
same party. Like the distinguished Sen. 
ator from Arkansas, I will refrain from 
any partisanship and will not Specify 
which party I believe that should be. 
Fortunately that situation does not exist 
in my State. Both Senators from Alaska 
belong to the same political party and 
therefore operate in harmony with re- 
sulting benefits to our State. 

I ask unanimous consent that this lit- 
tle article, entitled “Senator Lone, Ha- 
waii, is Lonc, not Fone,” be printed at 
this point in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator LONG, Hawarr, Is LONG, Nor Fone 

Somebody “goofed.” 

Government agencies frequently give Con- 
gressmen advance notice of actions affecting 
their States. With a Republican in the 
White House, the odds favor a Republican 
in Congress getting the word before his 
Democratic colleague. 

The other day, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration called Senator Oren E. Lona, 
Hawaii Democrat, and told him they were 
declaring a seismic seawave disaster area, 
making emergency loans available on the 
island of Hawaii. 

Lonc was told to make the announcement 
quickly because they were holding up calling 
the “Democratic Senator” for 30 minutes. 
The other Hawaii Senator, Hrram L. Fone, 
is a Republican. 

Mr. GRUENING. It is not particu- 
larly praiseworthy that so tragic a situ- 
ation as the tidal wave disaster that af- 
fiicted Hawaii with the loss of many 
lives be used for partisan political ad- 
vantage. 

Somebody “goofed,” all right. But the 
“goof” consists, I think, not in the error 
by the agency in question, but in the 
picayunish policy which the “goof” 
brought to light. 





BIRTHDAY FELICITATIONS TO 
SENATOR KARL MUNDT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, today 
is the anniversary of the natal day of 
a very amiable, affable, distinguished, 
diligent Member of this body, the Hon- 
orable Kart Muwnpt, of South Dakota. 
Today he is 60 years of age. That means 
the earth has journeyed around the sun 
60 times since he uttered the first feeble 
birth cry. 

That is the way we measure time. We 
become the victims of a cliche when we 
say, “Time marches on.” Time does not 
march on. We march through time. 
We come to a point and say, “That is 
an hour.” We come to a point and say, 
“That is a day.” We come to a point 
and say, “That is a year.” 

A year is nothing more than one jour- 
ney of the earth around the sun. Our 
distinguished compatriot from South 
Dakota has lived long enough so that 
there have been 60 journeys of the earth 
around the sun. 
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Anniversaries are important. To the 
ladies they spell romance. To children 
they spell parties. An anniversary really 
is a milestone, because it marks the in- 
dividual’s progress through this sta- 
tionary medium we call time. It is 
a little higher ground than any other 
day on the calendar. 

So, my friend, you stand on high 

d today. In so doing you have a 
chance to look back. You have a chance 
to look around. You have a chance to 
look ahead. We have a chance to stand 
on that high ground with you today. 
We can look back also, and appraise 
your achievements and your accomplish- 
ments. 

I think, Mr. President, that if I were 
to put it in a phrase I would say that 
Kart Munpt’s whole adult life has been 
dedicated to human welfare, to the ex- 
pansion of the enjoyment of living by 
his fellow men, and to his country. 

I say that for a number of reasons. 
First, he was a teacher, fashioning the 
mold of young minds which would be 
the trustees of this country in another 
generation, helping them to be devoted 
to basic principles, developing in them 
a capacity to think, to analyze, and— 
which is as important—to be able to 
fluently express the product of the mind. 
So when I say he has been dedicated to 
his country, his record as a teacher in 
those earlier days is living proof of it. 

When I say that Kari. has been de- 
yoted to the expansion of the enjoyment 
of living by people, I think of his record 
as a conservationist. He has held office 
in many societies which are devoted es- 
sentially to the business of recreation, 
conservation, and the preservation of 
the outdoors as the great playground 
and the great area where those recrea- 
tive and restorative processes can re- 
make people. He has, in fact, been a 
pioneer in that field. He has devoted 
much of his life so that the living of 
other people might be expanded and 
might be more enjoyable. 

When I say he has dedicated himself 
to his country, I think of my first as- 
sociations with him in the House of 
Representatives, where he did an out- 
standing job in pointing up and alerting 
not only the Congress but also the 
country to the threats and to the dan- 
gers of subversive activities, sabotage, 
and those things which are threats to 
the internal security of this country. 
He did an outstanding job as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. How 
timely it is to recall this now, when there 
is so much emphasis upon the whole 
question of intelligence and what the So- 
viet forces have been doing in our own 
country in developing knowledge of our 
nuclear secrets, wherever they could, to 
Put them in a better offensive position. 

Kart MunpT has developed a back- 
ground of familiarity with and an expert 
knowledge of that field, which is ex- 
ceeded, insofar as I know, by no Mem- 
ber of the House or of the Senate. It 
is a testimony to his devotion to his 
country. 

I think it can be said in truth and in 
candor that as a Senator he has had only 
one pole star to guide him; that is, the 
well being not only of the country and 
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its people as a whole but also of the folks 
who sent him to the Senate from the 
great sovereign State of South Dakota. 
His work has been durable. He has been 
a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry for a long time. The 
record of the committee is an attestation 
to his fidelity, to his diligence, and to his 
knowledge in that field. I think he has 
had a profound effect upon the farm 
policies of the country. He knows the 
needs of his people. Senators can testify 
to how ruggedly and how tenaciously he 
fights for what he thinks is right and 
just not only for his farmers, but also 
for the farmers of the entire country. 

Senator MunnptT has performed notable 
work on the Committee on Government 
Operations, and it was my pleasure to 
serve on that committee with him. 

He has been an aggressive member of 
the Investigating Subcommittee, and his 
efforts have been relentless, in the in- 
terest of our own survival and security, 
to head off the unending efforts at sabo- 
tage, and to bring about a disclosure in 
the nuclear age of the secrets that are 
conducive to our survival. 

He has done a splendid job in the field 
of investigating racketeering, and has 
stood up nobly and courageously. It 
takes real moral courage even to accept 
an assignment on the committee making 
that investigation, which has labored so 
long and has exposed some of the ne- 
farious practices that are truly an in- 
cubus upon the whole economic system 
of the country. They are like a cancer- 
ous blight. He stood up redoubtably and 
with great moral courage in the face of 
threats, and in the knowledge, of course, 
that to do so might have political reper- 
cussions. That task in itself was ex- 
hausting, and he has performed it as 
we would expect of a real statesman. 

I add to my tribute the useful appli- 
cation of the knowledge he has gathered 
in the House and the Senate. It is one 
thing to develop background and knowl- 
edge; it is another to make it useful and 
applicable. Todo so requires some facil- 
ity of expression, and everyone knows 
that he has it. 

Consonant with his duties, and never 
shirking his duties in the Senate, he 
has been liberal with his time when his 
fellow countrymen in all parts of the 
country have asked him to come and to 
give them the benefit of his wisdom, his 
knowledge, and his background on the 
subjects he has had an opportunity to 
explore. He has, therefore, had a very 
significant and impressive effect upon our 
own security and the well being of the 
country. 

I have often said an anniversary is an 
opportunity to look back, to look around, 
and to look ahead. When we look ahead, 
I have a sentiment—and it is a political 
sentiment—for the people of South 
Dakota. I know those people. I have 
campaigned in that State. I sold books 
there. Isold the same book Kart MunptT 
sold when we were college students in 
order to get enough money to pay our 
tuition and return to school. He was 
infinitely more persuasive and a far bet- 
ter salesman than I, and I noticed in 
looking at the company records that he 
did much better than did I in that field. 
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Nevertheless, I sold books in South 
Dakota, and I got to know something of 
the robust and rugged qualities of its 
people. So today in the Senate I say to 
them, as I look ahead, Senator Munprt is 
more than a Senator; he is more than a 
public servant; he is more than an-indi- 


vidual. He is an investment by the~__- 


people of South Dakota. 

They sent him to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and when they did, it was as 
if they were saying, “You are on your 
own. Now see what you cando.” Well, 
he did pretty well. They honored him 
by sending him to this body. 

I say today the citizens of South 
Dakota have a large investment in Kari 
MunptT, and that investment has paid 
great dividends, not only for his people, 
but also for the people of the United 
States as well. 

As we mark Kart Mounot’s 60th anni- 
versary, I say he is virile. He looks ex- 
tremely healthy tome. I have seen him 
in action. I have seen him burn up 
energy, and, after all, vitality is a con- 
sideration people note. 

I say he has made an excellent record 
as a Senator. The people of South 
Dakota have an interest in him, and if I 
were living in his State I would go to my 
neighbors and say, “I am going to con- 
serve that investment and I am going to 
do what I can to keep Kart Munpt in the 
Senate.” 

I salute you, my friend, as a friend. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, today marks the birthday of 
one of our most distinguished and best 
liked colleagues, the senior Senator from 
South Dakota, Kart MunpDT. 

I have known Kart for many years. 
He was a Member of the House of 
Representatives before I came to the 
Senate and for the past 12 years has 
been one of our colleagues in the Senate. 

I did not know until coming to the 
Senate floor which birthday Kart is 
celebrating today. Judging from his 
energy and the tremendous pace he 
keeps up, he must be many years 
younger than L 

I wish to pay tribute to Kart MunpDtT 
on his birthday. It has been a real 
pleasure to serve with him on both the 
Appropriations Committee and the Sen- 
ate Agriculture and Forestry Committee. 
As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee Kart has been one of its most 
prudent and best posted members on all 
of the thousands of requests for appro- 
priations that are considered each year 
by that committee. I have always 
greatly admired the good judgment he 
has used. 

It is on the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee that I have come to know and 
appreciate KarL MUNDT’s services per- 
haps most of all. He has been a true and 
sincere friend of the farmers—not just 
occasionally on a few subjects, but every 
day and every year, and in the considera- 
tion of all the many, many problems of 
farmers. They never had a more able 
and eloquent spokesman and fighter for 
their cause on the Committee of Agri- 
culture and Forestry in the Senator, and 
in many other public forums. I express 
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the fond hope that I will have the privi- 
lege of serving with him for many years 
to come. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in commending and con- 
gratulating the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota on this his 60th 
birthday. Senator Munpt and I served 
in the House together, and at one time 
he was the chairman of the famous 
Smith-Mundt committee, which traveled 
over the European Continent at the end 
of the war, and of which I was fortunate 
enough tobe amember. From that com- 
mittee came many sound recommenda- 
tions which laid down guidelines for the 
foreign policy which was to ensue in the 
future of our country. 

I recall seeing Karu at that time in 
the Forum of the Senate in Rome. He 
may have forgotten it, but that was an 
occasion, I assume, on which he had 
dreams about the future. 

I also wish to thank the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota for the great 
help and assistance he has been to the 
States of Montana and Wyoming in ob- 
taining funds in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee for the Yellowtail Dam 
in the Big Horn Basin. 

I consider it a privilege to be permitted 
to participate in this spontaneous cele- 
bration, and to extend my congratula- 
tions to Senator Munnpt on his anni- 
versary. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, my life 
has been enriched for more than two 
decades by the privilege of knowing our 
colleague Senator Munpt, who today 
celebrates his birthday. I wish to con- 
gratulate him, and extend to him every 
good wish. A great deal might be said, 
has been said, and should be said, about 
his public service. We could enumerate 
many, many achievements of his in con- 
tribution to our economy, to all agricul- 
ture, and in his efforts to preserve our 
natural resources, including his interest 
in their development. 

It was my privilege to serve with Sena- 
tor Munpt on the McClellan Select Com- 
mittee on Labor and Management Rela- 
tions, which committee was sometimes 
known as the Labor Rackets Committee. 
That was not an easy assignment. There 
was much pressure. It was discouraging 
at times. It was not easy to delve into 
facts involving beatings and shootings 
and overturned trucks and arson and 
boycotts and blackmail picketing. It was 
not easy to find the facts always, and to 
determine whether or not the worker’s 
money would be paid in as dues or used 
for his pension and welfare benefit, or 
that those funds would be properly taken 
care of. It was a job that had to be done. 
It was a job that needed to be done 
for the good of certain segments of our 
economy. Had that job not been done, 
those segments of our economy would 
have continued to move in the direction 
of becoming a racketeering economy. 

Kar. Mounpt, as vice chairman of that 
committee, as much as anyone else, is 
responsible for a job well done. That 
means so very much not only to the 
workers of this country, both organized 
and unorganized, but to every individual 
who operates a farm and wants to haul 
his produce to market, or who operates 
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a store, and to the small trucking oper- 
ator, or anyone engaged in our free en- 
terprise economy. 

I am thoroughly convinced that with- 
out the efforts put forth by this inves- 
tigating committee, and the _ great 
amount of evidence that was developed 
and the legislation that resulted from 
those efforts, the lot of the rural people, 
both in business and in agriculture in 
the State of South Dakota, would be 
very difficult indeed. Our economy has 
been well served by KarL Mounort, and I 
hope it will continue to be so well served. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
is my desire to participate in the felici- 
tations being extended to our good 
friend, the senior Senator from South 
Dakota, Kart Munpt. South Dakota, in 
the Black Hills, has produced a great 
deal of gold. However, 60 years ago to- 
day there was brought forth in South 
Dakota a real bar of gold when young 
Kart Muwnpt came into this world. 

Since that time he has been a source 
of joy and real warmth to his friends 
throughout the country. I might say, 
too, that he has been a real source of 
misery to Communists and to those who 
would destroy our Republic. He has 
brought added security to our Consti- 
tution and to the other documents upon 
which our Republic is founded. He has 
added immeasurably to the valuable 
work done by the committees of Con- 
gress. I know whereof I speak in this 
regard, because for 3 years I sat next to 
this man as he served as vice chairman 
of the committee commonly known as 
the Rackets Committee, or the McClel- 
lan committee. 

For 3 years I watched as this man 
brought out, by his brilliant interroga- 
tion, many important facts relating to 
the wrongdoings of certain leaders in the 
union movement. For these actions he 
has brought down upon himself the 
dislike of men like Hoffa, Beck, Reuther, 
and other men who engaged in these ac- 
tivities. For that disrespect and that 
dislike, I believe the people of South Da- 
kota should and do love him. 

Mr. President, serving as I do as chair- 
man of the Republican senatorial cam- 
paign committee, it has been my duty 
to arrange for speakers to go through- 
out the country to extol the many su- 
perior virtues of the Republican Party. 
Kart MvunptT never turned me down on 
requests to speak. He has spoken in 
every State of the Union before Repub- 
lican groups and other groups who are 
interested in good government in this 
country. 

I do not wish to extend these remarks, 
but I could not take my seat without ex- 
pressing my great appreciation for Kar. 
MuownptT’s service, because he, like myself 
and many others in the Republican Par- 
ty, is basically interested in preserving 
our Republic, preserving our free eco- 
nomic system and our private enterprise 
system. To this end Kart Mounopt has 
lent his strength and his brilliant ora- 
tory. 

On the 60th anniversary of his birth- 
day I congratulate him and the people of 
South Dakota and commend the people 
of that great State for their wisdom in 
sending their two splendid Senators to 
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this forum. In particular, on this day, 
I wish to recognize their superior inte}- 
ligence in having selected Kart Munpr 
to represent them here. I hope and pray 
that they will again elect him and send 
him back to the Senate in November of 
this year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. mr. 
President, I am delighted to hear these 
words of commendation for the people 
and the State of South Dakota, and for 
my distinguished senior colleague in the 
Senate, KarkL Munpt. The Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], has visited 
South Dakota, and he knows that the 
State produces gold in the Black Hills of 
western South Dakota. But the people 
of the Black Hills area would join the 
Senator from Arizona in saying that gold 
was struck in the hills of Humboldt 
when Kart MUNDT was born. The 
people of western South Dakota as well 
as the people of eastern South Dakota 
are proud of the record which has been 
made by my colleague. 

I have had an opportunity to know 
of Karu’s services over the more than 21 
years of his career in Congress. I was 
his senior colleague by 2 years during 
the 10 years he served in the House of 
Representatives. I continued to serve in 
the House when he first came to the 
Senate, where I joined him later to be- 
come his junior here. 

He is an effective legislator for the 
State of South Dakota. There is no in- 
terest of any part of South Dakota for 
which he does not have a real and in- 
telligent concern and for which he does 
not perform effective service. It has 
been a pleasure to work with him both 
in the House and in the Senate, as well 
as in South Dakota. 

On the national scene Senator Munpt 
has achieved well-deserved special rec- 
ognition. The Senator from Arizona 
has already mentioned the excellent 
work of my colleague in exposing labor 
racketeering and in chasing Commu- 
nists, and ferreting out subversive 
activities. 

Kart Munpt deserves great credit for 
the interest he kas taken in the interna- 
tional field, particularly when he served 
as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives and sponsored there the Smith- 
Mundt bill creating the Voice of America 
and legislation providing for the ex- 
change of teachers and students. His 
has been a real contribution to interna- 
tional understanding, appreciated by the 
people of my State, and I am certain by 
the Nation at large as well. 

It has been my great pleasure to serve 
with my colleague these many years and 
I am happy to extend congratulations to 
him, and express the hope that he will 
continue to serve for many more years. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleagues from 
other States in congratulating the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt]. I had an oppor- 
tunity of getting to know him better 
when we were both in Florida last year. 
We went fishing together. One of the 
best ways to learn of the sterling quali- 
ties of a man is to go fishing with him. 
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That experience, which was most en- 
joyable for both Senator and Mrs. 
Mundt and for Mrs. Gruening and me, 
strengthened my affection and admira- 
tion for him. I wish to join my col- 
leagues in congratulating him on his 
60th birthday. That is a very important 
milestone in a man’s life. I hope he will 
be on earth for many more years to 
come. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I was 
amazed when I learned that our col- 
league, KARL Munot, had joined the 
ranks of sexagenarians. He is young in 
spirit and young in thinking. It is a 
privilege to work with him in this body, 
as it was in the House of Representa- 
tives, where I served with Karu for a 
number of years. 

Reference has been made to his out- 
standing work for the State of South 
Dakota and for the Nation. He is a leg- 
islator who is known throughout the 
world by reason of his work on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House, and his outstanding interest in 
and concern for closer contacts between 
our country and the other countries of 
the world. This is evidenced by legis- 
lation which bears his name, relating to 
the exchange of teachers and other 
persons between the United States and 
foreign countries; by his great interest 
in the work of the U.S. Information 
Agency; and by his endeavors to 
strengthen the efforts being made in our 
country to project the true image of 
America to other nations. 

As has already been started, Karu 
Mounopt is a skillful fisherman. Some- 
times he claims to be a greater fisherman 
than he actually is. He claims, for in- 
stance, to have been with his colleague 
from South Dakota, Senator CASE, on a 
fishing trip, and to have caught more 
fish than did Senator Case. The fact is, 
as some unbiased observers have related, 
that Senator Case caught two more fish 
than Senator MunpT caught, but that 
Kar. crept around behind and cut the 
heads off two of the fish which Senator 
CasE caught. As a result, Kari got the 
prize. I assure Senators that Senator 
CasE strongly disputes Karu’s great fish- 
ing ability. 

Mr. President, we have in these two 
fine men—Senator MunpT and Senator 
CasE—what appears to be just about the 
most effective team serving in the US. 
Senate to promote the interests of 
their State, always consonant with the 
interests of our country. 

It is a great pleasure to me to salute 
Kart Munprt on his birthday. I hope he 
will be here next year, so that we may 
again celebrate his birthday anniversary, 
and that we may continue to do so for 
many years to come. Certainly there is 
no public servant who more faithfully 
and assiduously attends to his duties 
than our colleague, Senator MuNDrT. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
desire to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to our dear friend, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Dakota, Kart Munpt. As I understand, 
the record books show that Kart is 60 
years of age today. When one is asso- 
ciated with him, sees him, and observes 
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him at his work, one would think he was 
20 years under the 60-year mark. 

It has been my pleasure to serve with 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
on the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. His State and my State of 
Kansas are interested in many matters 
which are very important to the great 
agricultural economy, and to other ac- 
tivities, as well. 

I am certain the good citizens of South 
Dakota realize how fortunate they are to 
have as one of their Senators a man so 
capable as Senator Munpt. I have ob- 
served his actions, his work, and his 
industry as they have pertained to agri- 
cultural problems and the agricultural 
picture as a whole, as they present them- 
selves in the National Congress in Wash- 
ington. Ican testify that he is a tireless 
worker. He is always in the forefront 
of what he considers to be, and what 
I know is, the best interest of legislation 
affecting and assisting the great farming 
economy, and certainly affecting his 
great State of South Dakota. On soil 
conservation, flood control, and related 
activities, his record is one of great in- 
dustry, brilliance, and success. 

One has to work with a man to know 
him and to appreciate him. Kar. 
MunptT is one of the great working Sen- 
ators of the U.S. Senate. When we con- 
sider that his teammate is Senator 
FRANCIS CASE, we know that South Da- 
kota has a senatorial team which is hard 
to beat. 

So on this occasion I join with other 
Senators in wishing Kart the very best 
of everything. I feel certain that what- 
ever happens “down the line,” we will 
have Kart Monpt back in the U.S. Sen- 
ate because of the great record of what 
he has done, not only for the people of 
South Dakota, but also for the people of 
the United States. 

I, for one, am better and richer for 
having been associated with him and for 
having followed, many times, the pattern 
which Kart has set. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is a 
privilege to join in the tributes being paid 
today to such an old friend as Kar. 
Munpvt. When I first came to the House 
of Representatives, in 1947, I had the 
privilege of serving on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, of which Kart MuUNDT 
was a very distinguished member, and 
saw much of his work there. 

Perhaps my relationships with Kari 
MunptT illustrate something in which I 
deeply believe. He and I do not see eye 
to eye on many issues. He is more con- 
servative, as the world defines that word, 
thanIam. That may be attributable to 
the places from which we come, to our 
origins and backgrounds, or to our phi- 
losophies. But there is one thing I wish 
to say to KarL: I thank God he is here. 
I hope he will continue to be a Member 
of the Senate, because I have no illu- 
sions about my own omniscience. I be- 
lieve this amalgam of ideas speaks elo- 
quently for the security of our Nation 
and the peace of the world. 

I have seen Kart work most effectively. 
I admire him most for his great dedica- 
tion to the cause of education, especially 
higher education. I remember very well 
his pioneering of the Smith-Mundt bill, 
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which has turned out to be probably as 
effective a program in the international 
field as we have ever carried on in the 
long range. I hope very much that we 
can communicate with the same compre- 
hensiveness in many other aspects of the 
technical assistance program of the 
United States, and get as much private. 
enterprise participation in it. 

This only adds to the concept which 
I have of the service rendered by Kart, 
both to his State and to the country. In 
addition, we all know that both the 
House and Senate are great clubs. 

Kart has been an unfailing friend, 
warm and courteous. Not so long ago, 
when I had a very keen desire to serve 
on the Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery of a new committee which I 
had joined, though I was the newest 
member of the committee, and though he 
knew in advance that he might not agree 
with what I might advocate in that 
committee, he was most eager to see 
that my desire was realized, because he 
though I could be of some use in that 
connection. 

It is the way a man lives and performs 
that shows his work. I can give personal 
testimony as to the distinction with 
which the senior Senator from South 
Dakota has performed. I am glad of 
this opportunity to express my affection 
and friendship for an old and valued 
colleague. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was somewhat surprised today to 
learn that Kart MunptT is 60 years old. I 
congratulate him, and I congratulate the 
State of South Dakota and the United 
States, because of the years of service 
he has been able to render. 

I say I was surprised to learn that he 
was 60 years old, because if I were prop- 
erly pushed and urged, I would have been 
willing to wager, before today, that he 
might not see his 30th birthday again; 
but to imagine Kart being 60 is a little 
beyond my capability. Certainly his 
vigor and his activities are such as to 
indicate a spirit and a physical youth 
far younger than those years normally 
bring. 

It has been my privilege to know the 
senior Senator from South Dakota for 
a number of years. I knew him before 
I came to the Senate, and while he was a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
I have served with him in one capacity or 
another for a great many years—perhaps 
for the past 14 years. It was my priv- 
ilege to be with the Smith-Mundt com- 
mittee on its tour of some 21 countries 
in Europe in 1947, when the basis was 
being laid for the exchange program 
which he and former Senator Smith of 
New Jersey so foresightedly established. 
It has been my privilege to serve with 
Kart MounptT on the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry for a number 
of years, since he became a Member of 
the Senate. 

The measure of a public servant, of 
course, is the devotion he gives to his 
responsibilities. Throughout the years 
Kark~ Monot has consistently devoted 
himself to the interests of his beloved 
State of South Dakota and of the Na- 
tion. His activities have not been lim- 
ited to isolated fields, but they have been 
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broad. I shall not dwell on his interna- 
tional interests, other than to say that I 
agree with what has been said about 
the scope of his interest in international 
affairs, especially during this period of 
his service, when the international re- 
sponsibilities of the United States have 
reached a point of such importance and 
such vital concern in our world conduct. 

I wish to testify for a moment as to 
Karv’s devotion to agriculture and to the 
interests of the small businessman. 
Both activities are typical of his State 
of South Dakota. He has devoted him- 
self with meticulous care to the advance- 
ment of the best interests of the farmers 
of South Dakota and of the Nation. I 
can testify to that because of our asso- 
ciation on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He has devoted himself to the interests 
of the small businessman, who consti- 
tutes such an important part of the 
economy of his State and of my neigh- 
boring State of Iowa. He has been 
zealous in protecting their rights and 
advancing their cause. In many cases 
over the past several years if it had not 
been for Kart Mouwnopt the interests of 
agriculture and of the small businessman 
would not have benefited to the degree 
that they have. 

Iam not prepared to go into great de- 
tail at this moment. As I say, I learned 
only a little while ago that today was 
the 60th anniversary of the birth of the 
senior Senator from South Dakota. I 
have heard the remarks which have been 
made by other Senators. I have been 
aware in the past of examples illustrat- 
ing his distinguished service. I can as- 
sure the Senate that they have been nu- 
merous. As a neighbor and a friend, and 
as a midwesterner, I wish to testify to 
the outstanding service Kart Munpt has 
rendered his country and his State. 

As the years have gone by his ability 
to represent his State has increased be- 
yond measure. His ability to serve his 
country has increased in line with his 
experience and the breadth of his activi- 
ties. He is one of the most valuable 
Members of the Senate, and one of the 
most valuable representatives of the peo- 
ple of his country, and especially of his 
area in the Middle West, that the Con- 
gress has had in many years, to my 
knowledge. 

Again I congratulate him. I believe 
the Senator from New York said the 
other day with reference to someone 
else’s birthday something which I shall 
paraphrase in this case. This is not 
original, and I do not wish to sail under 
false colors. I congratulate Kart MunptT 
today on the 30th anniversary of his 30th 
birthday. We wish him well. We wish 
him happiness and strength. Judging 
from his appearance, he will live to a 
very ripe old age indeed; and judging 
by his vigor and his activity, he will con- 
tinue to serve in whatever capacity may 
be his opportunity during the many, 
many years ahead of him. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to join in the fine things that have 
been said about a fine friend. 

I remember Kari, back in 1930, when 
we were both serving the Kiwanis. He 
was the Governor of his State and I was 
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the Governor of mine. Much water has 
gone over the dam since then. 

I welcome the opportunity to join my 
colleagues in conveying congratulations 
and best wishes to Kart Munopr, a great 
public servant, who is 60 years young. A 
man does not live in years. He lives in 
thoughts and services. To all of us the 
attainment of a chronological age means 
different things. In my view the mark 
of a man is determined not by age, but 
by the work he has done, not merely in 
self-service, but in serving his State and 
his Nation in great causes. That Kar. 
Munopt has done. By this yardstick the 
people of the great State of South Da- 
kota and the citizens of America can be 
justly proud of Kart Muwnpr. 

During his distinguished career—and 
he came to the House the same year I 
came to the Senate—Karut has given 
dedicated support and leadership to the 
often difficult tasks and great responsi- 
bilities of public service. In addition to 
outstanding contributions in such fields 
as conservation, education, strengthen- 
ing our internal security program, public 
affairs, and problems of the farmer, this 
South Dakota Senator has made a great 
contribution toward improving interna- 
tional relations. Above and beyond the 
call of duty in the Senate, Karu has also 
tirelessly contributed to better educating 
the American people on subjects of na- 
tional interest through speaking, writing, 
and leadership in fraternal, service, pub- 
lic affairs, and other organizations. He 
has a fine record of 20-odd years of dedi- 
cated, devoted service in the House and 
in the Senate. Tha‘ service reflects a 
fundamental reason why Kart MUNDT 
has merited, and in my judgment con- 
tinues to merit, the confidence and sup- 
port of the people of South Dakota. I 
personally wish for him and his dear 
wife many more years of happiness and 
service to God and country. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join our colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle in extending heartiest 
congratulations to a very distinguished 
Member of the U.S. Senate, Kart Munprt, 
on the 60th anniversary of his birth. I 
have reached the time of life when I do 
not believe 60 is getting along. Sixty 
represents a young age. 

KarL Monopt has had a long period of 
constructive service to our country as an 
effective and efficient legislator. He is a 
dedicated American patriot. He and I, 
upon occasion, have not seen alike on 
public questions. But what a melancholy 
world this would be if all did see alike. 
Very little, if any progress toward a 
better life would be made under those 
circumstances. Here in the Senate, with 
our different points of view and divergent 
thinking, which is the basis upon which 
constructive legislation is fashioned and 
enacted, Kart Munpt is at his very best. 

Articulate, dedicated, earnest, and 
persuasive, the senior Senator from 
South Dakota brings to the arguments 
which he makes to us, on the issues which 
confront the Senate, a powerful means 
of helping to shape legislation in the 
best interests of the American people. 
Here we debate our differences, and 
hammer out what a majority of us thinks 
what best serves the people. 
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I wish for you many happy returns 
of the day, which I hope we may cele. 
brate here in the U.S. Senate, Kart, next 
year, and for many years thereafter. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, it 
is my happy privilege to join with my 
colleagues in extending birthday greet. 
ings to the senior Senator from South 
Dakota. I can look back to the 76th 
Congress, when he and I became fresh- 
man Representatives. Naturally, I had a 
very unusual opportunity to watch him 
in action, because we were mutually in- 
terested in certain projects and were 
concerned in promoting various pro- 
grams vital to our country and the Re- 
publican Party. 

I know of his indomitable courage, per- 
severance, and effective work, whether 
it be in the committee room, on the floor, 
or in a conference endeavoring to effect 
a compromi:e in order to promote legis- 
lation of interest to him and to his State. 

I recall also 6 years ago, when he was 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee, which conducted the s0- 
called McCarthy hearings, serving on 
that committee with him. As chairman, 
he was fair and courteous and, I am sure, 
he acquired a national reputation for 
the efficient manner in which he con- 
ducted the hearing. 

I know also, because of his interest in 
constitutional Government, he truly is 
a champion in defending our way of life. 
I am sure the American people owe him 
a debt of gratitude for his work in that 
regard. 

I have had the privilege of serving with 
Kart Munpt on the Appropriations 
Committee, and several of its subcom- 
mittees. I know the people of South 
Dakota are aware of the unusually ef- 
fective service he has rendered, and of 
the many projects which he has been 
able to promote and for the construction 
of which he has been able to secure 
funds. That is a very vital service, of 
course; but probably more important 
than his dedicated service to his own 
State and to promoting the welfare of 
South Dakota I think is the fact that he 
has become a national leader in every 
sense of the word. In that regard I am 
sure the people of South Dakota will give 
him an opportunity to continue his very 
valuable services in the Senate of the 
United States. I know he will continue 
to serve the best interests of the United 
States and of his own State, and in do- 
ing that he will maintain the outstand- 
ing record of achievement which has 
marked his more than 20 years of serv- 
ice in the Congress. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I suppose 
no one would be more surprised than I 
was in learning that Kart Munopr is hay- 
ing a birthday, because he seems to be 
the kind of fellow who should not have 
birthdays. If anything, he looks young- 
er than he did when I first saw him about 
20 years ago, when I came to the Senate. 
He was a Member of the House at that 
time. He was making his mark and hav- 
ing his voice heard as a Member of the 
House of Representatives at that time. 

After he came to the Senate, it was 
my good fortune to have him assigned 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, of which I have been a mem- 
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per up to the present time. There has 
peen no more intent worker on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry than 
the Senator from South Dakota, Kar. 
MUNDT. 

I have watched his work in other fields 
as well, and have noted the efficiency of 
his efforts, as well as the success of those 
endeavors. When he undertakes a proj- 
ect, if he believes it to be a worthy proj- 
ect, he is persistent. He approaches 
problems with courage, intelligence, and, 
as I have said, great persistence, and 
stays with those problems until a con- 
clusion is reached. 

I believe the people of South Dakota 
have been very fortunate in having his 
services available to them as a Member 
of both Houses of Congress over the last 
20 years, and I am sure the people of 
South Dakota really appreciate what 
their senior Senator has been doing for 
them here in Washington. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one 
would be insensitive, indeed, if he did 
not express his appreciation for the gen- 
erous and warmhearted remarks which 
have been made by colleagues for whom 
he has such great respect and with whom 
he has associated for so long. 

I simply wish to say “Thank you” to 
my many good friends on both sides of 
the aisle who have made such generous 
remarks about the senior Senator from 
South Dakota today. This will go down 
in my personal record books, I am sure, 
as the most memorable birthday I have 
ever had. 

Since I have been 21 years of age I 
have looked forward to my birthdays in- 
creasingly with less enthusiasm and less 
enchantment, but this is one I shall 
always cherish. 

I recall, I believe it was 6 years ago, 
when the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak], who mentioned it, and 
others were serving on the committee 
conducting the so-called Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings, in which I was cast 
as the reluctant chairman. During the 
hearings, which happened to project 
through my birthday, during one of the 
recesses, Walter Winchell blandly an- 
nounced on all the hooked-up television 
and radio stations that the chairman 
was having a birthday this particular 
day. When I returned to the office the 
next morning, there were eight different 
birthday cakes in various states of dis- 
repair. There were some pipes, which 
really made the effort worth while, and 
there were some assorted neckties, and 
over 5,000 birthday cards. These came 
mostly from people I did not know. 

To have nice things said about one’s 
self by friends and associates is indeed 
heartwarming. I thank everybody who 
had something to say in this connection 
today. 





VISIT TO UNITED STATES BY PRIME 
MINISTER DIEFENBAKER 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, we are 
honored today by a visit from the Hon- 
orable John Diefenbaker, Prime Minister 
of Canada. There has been much fa- 
vorable comment in the press of the 
United States regarding this visit. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the ReEcorp two editorials 
which have appeared in the press of to- 
day, one from the Washington Post, en- 
titled “Tried and Proved,” and the other 
from the New York Times, entitled “Mr. 
Diefenbaker in Washington.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1960] 
TRIED AND PROVED 


The friendship of Canada means vastly 
more to the United States than either the 
American people or their Government cus- 
tomarily take the trouble to acknowledge. 
The visit here today of Prime Minister Dief- 
enbaker affords a welcome opportunity, how- 
ever, to do just that. . 

We would not wish to characterize Cana- 
dian-American friendship as a merely mate- 
rial thing, activated by a common danger on 
the one hand and, on the other, by the fact 
that the two countries long have been each 
other’s largest customers in trade. Yet it is 
inevitably in these areas—defense and com- 
merce—that the mutual problems arise and 
in these matters that a friendship which has 
deep cultural and political roots is tested 
and strengthened. 

Lately the tests have been rather severe, 
and Mr. Diefenbaker’s 3 hours with Presi- 
ent Eisenhower will, we hope, be a means 
of identifying afresh the common interests 
which must somehow be made to prevail. 
Mr. Diefenbaker is entitled to a sympathetic 
ear—and to continuing efforts at improved 
consultation. 

He has the task of overcoming a nagging 
and growing deficit in Canadian-American 
trade that, by American standards, would 
long since have been likely to prompt the 
most severe protectionist measures. Canada 
has had the good sense to recognize that this 
is not the answer—but the right answer, a 
greater opportunity for Canadian exporis, 
requires some bold steps toward freer trade 
by both countries. He has also the unending 
problem of maintaining Canadian collabo- 
ration in constantly changing continental 
defense programs over which Canada has 
relatively little control. There is no easy 
answer for the political and economic prob- 
lems this raises in Canada, but the recent 
moves to strengthen joint defense planning 
are in the right direction. 

As the Paris summit meeting collapsed, it 
is said that Mr. Diefenbaker found it neces- 
sary to defer for a day his own public com- 
ment on the fiasco. When it came, his sup- 
port for the American position was unequiv- 
ocal—and there is no reason to doubt that 
his personal assessment was made without 
hesitation. But public hesitation there 
was—however slight—and if Mr. Diefenbaker 
took this time to appraise Canadian public 
opinion and to contemplate anew the prob- 
lem of being a middle power in a world ruled 
by giants, Americans can be all the more 
thankful that his appraisal came out as it 
did. At this moment, the ties that bind 
were tested and found amply strong. Such a 
friendship deserves the most tender care. 


[From the New York Times, June 3, 1960] 
Mk. DIEFENBAKER IN WASHINGTON 


When President Eisenhower invited Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker of Canada 2 months 
ago to visit Washington and today’s date was 
set, neither man could have known that the 
summit meeting was going to be a complete 
failure. It would in any case have been use- 
ful to review United States-Canadian rela- 
tions and to discuss informally world condi- 
tions. In present circumstances a conference 
is almost a necessity. 

The United States and Canada have a joint 
defense plan which is under some criticism 
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in Ottawa. Canada switched last year to 
primary dependence on the U.S. Bomarc 
missile, which the Canadian Liberal opposi- 
tion says was a great mistake. Mr. Diefen- 
baker will presumably seek some reassurance. 
On another aspect, he and his Conservative 
Government are more strongly in favor of 
an international agreement to end nuclear 
weapons tests than we are. 

A perennial source of debate, conflict, and, 
in large part, of satisfaction, is the state of 
Canadian-American trade. Canada is hav- 
ing another prosperous year, but her trade 
deficit with the United States is increasing 
and her unemployment continues to be ex- 
ceptionally high. The United States is not 
being especially blamed, except insofar as 
our import quotas on lead, zinc, and some 
agricultural products limit Canadian exports. 
The chief problem, as a meeting of the Ca- 
nadian-American committee on business ex- 
perts has just pointed out, is tariff barriers, 
and that applies to both countries. The 
American dollar is nearing parity with the 
Canadian dollar, which should help Canadian 
exports. 

Longstanding major problems between the 
United States and Canada can hardly be 
ironed out in a 1-day visit, but they can 
be discussed and remedies or studies can be 
set in motion. No two major nations of the 
Western World are so inextricably bound to- 
gether in every possible way as the United 
States and Canada. The more often our 
leaders can get together, the better. A Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister, in any circumstances, 
is a most welcome guest to the United States, 
and this, it needs no saying, goes for John 
Diefenbaker. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD my remarks in welcoming to 
our country Prime Minister Diefenbaker, 
of Canada. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WELCOME TO OuR GREAT FRIEND FROM 
CANADA 


Mr. KeEaTinc. I am sure all Americans 
join me in extending a hearty welcome to a 
distinguished visitor to Washington today, 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker, of Canada. This 
forthright and forceful leader of our neigh- 
bors to the north occupies an important 
place in the councils of the free world and is 
an eloquent champion of the democratic way 
of life. He is widely recognized as a stand- 
out leader in the world’s quest for peace. 

I am confident his conversations with 
President Eisenhower and other American 
officials will help to further solidify Amer- 
ica’s traditional bonds of friendship and 
cooperation with the people of Canada. 
Certainly it should be plain to all of us that 
the recent upsurge of interest in strengthen- 
ing our ties with the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica must be matched by increased attention 
to our relations with our friends to the 
north. 

Far too many people tend to take our cor- 
dial relations with Canada for granted. All 
too often we appear to regard these good 
friends as something less than full partners 
in meeting the responsibilities of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I hope the Prime Minister’s 
visit will help sweep away some of these 
misconceptions. 

It is important for all Americans to rec- 
ognize Canada’s present status in the world 
and vis-a-vis America. It is vital that we 
remember that Canada is a vital and inde- 
pendent and proud nation, which wants and 
deserves to be treated. as a full-fledged 
member of the family of free nations. 

The United States must respond to these 
newer aspects of our relations with Canada 
in a number of ways. For one thing, there 
is a great need for more vigorous efforts to 
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impress Americans with the history, tradi- 
tions, and world standings of Canada by 
means of courses in our institutions of learn- 
ing. A pioneer program in Canadian studies 
at the University of Rochester is a fine ex- 
ample of the kind of thing we should be 
undertaking in this area. 

The recent establishment of the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary Group, 
bringing together legislators from the two 
countries for frank and informal discussions 
of problems of mutual interest, is another 
substantial step in the right direction. I 
am confident the recent meetings of this 
group in Washington, as well as their future 
deliberations, will do much to strengthen 
the mutual understanding and common re- 
solve to meet problems head-on which is 
essential for harmonious North American 
relations. 

Finally, it is comforting to know that 
America is being represented today in Canada 
by a man who is keenly aware of the need 
for improving relations with our friends to 
the north. He knows and understands Can- 
ada’s gripes and he is fully cognizant of the 
interdependence of the two countries. Am- 
bassador Richard B. Wigglesworth is, indeed, 
an ideal person to lead the way toward even 
greater good will and ties of friendship be- 
tween Canada and the United States. It isa 
task to which all Members of this body, and 
all Americans, should dedicate themselves. 





KHRUSHCHEV’S LATEST BLAST 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
sure all of us are familiar with Sir James 
Barrie’s charming story of Peter Pan, 
the little boy who would not grow up. 

The more I hear of the rantings of So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, the 
more I am reminded of Peter Pan, except 
for the obvious fact that Nikita Khru- 
shchev is not a little boy. He simply 
sounds like one. 

The awful fact of life is that he is a 
self-centered, power-mad dictator who 
has the power to plunge the entire 
world into a nuclear holocaust. 

Not satisfied with wrecking the summit 
conference and smashing the hopes of 
millions of people around the world the 
King Kong of international diplomacy 
now occupies himself with personal at- 
tacks upon the American Presidency. 

If his intention is to divide the people 
of this country, he is dead wrong. Where 
pride and honor are concerned, Ameri- 
cans stand together, and Khrushchev’s 
absurd and insulting remarks will unite 
them as could no other force short of 
war. 

Apparently Khrushchev feels that the 
population of the entire world shares his 
own mentality. There are no limits to 
his arrogance and crudity. A Russian- 
speaking acquaintance of mine has in- 
formed me that some of Khrushchev’s 
remarks before the National Press Club 
here in Washington would never have 
seen print if they had been accurately 
translated into English. 

It would be easy to write off this foul- 
mouthed demagog if he were just that 
and nothing more. But the tragedy of 
it is that he is not. He is the leader of 
the second most powerful nation in the 
world. 

The pity, then, is that we have to lis- 
ten tohim. One would think that warm 
receptions President Eisenhower re- 
ceived everywhere following the summit 
breakup would have made some impres- 
sion on Khrushchev. Apparently not. 
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In sum, the exponent of a brutali- 
tarian philosophy is in complete har- 
mony with his nature when he talks like 
a brute. Brutishness is all he knows, 
all he understands. 

To kow-tow, apologize, or “send re- 
grets” to a man like this is as unthink- 
able as tearing our flag into small pieces 
and grinding them into the mud. 

Whatever feelings President Eisen- 
hower may have had personally—and I 
know they were not only considerable 
but formidable—he knew that he could 
not let the American people down by 
even acknowledging Khrushchev’s in- 
sults at the summit. The people of this 
country are grateful for it, as are the 
people of the entire free world. 

I doubt very much that Khrushchev 
appreciates this, or even understands it. 
His rich and revolting vocabulary does 
not include such words as “pride” and 
“honor.” 





THE SUGAR ACT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I think 
it is indeed regrettable that the House 
Agriculture Committee has not seen fit 
to go along with President Eisenhower’s 
requests concerning the Sugar Act. 

The committee has reported a bill ex- 
tending the present law for 1 year, in- 
stead of the 4 requested by the admin- 
istration. It also refuses the President 
authority to reallocate quotas. 

The President has asked for this au- 
thority to adjust certain foreign quotas 
when he finds such action is called for, 
either in the national interest or to in- 
sure domestic supplies of sugar. I think 
the committee has been extremely short- 
sighted in this respect and I certainly 
expect this bill will be opposed if it comes 
before the Senate in this form. 

As we all know, the administration has 
bent over backwards to avoid appearing 
to use the sugar quota system as a means 
of retaliating against certain anti- 
American actions of the present Cuban 
Government. 

Still, I think it is time we took a hard 
look at this situation. We continue to 
pay Cuba 2 to 3 cents a pound over the 
world market price and the result is that 
American consumers are forced to pay 
extra millions of dollars a year. 

This system, furthermore, has stirred 
up resentment against the United States 
in those areas which have either a lower 
quota or none at all. In addition, it has 
tended to make a hollow joke out of our 
claim to be in favor of free enterprise 
and of the free flow of international 
trade. 

Perhaps the time has come, particu- 
larly in view of the present atmosphere 
in Castro’s Cuba, to place sugar on a free 
trade basis in which the American 
market would be open to all would-be 
suppliers on a freely competitive basis. 
I think that at the very least, this is 
deserving of serious consideration. 





PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CLOTH- 
ING WORKERS AGAINST FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 

terday’s unanimous decision by the 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
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America to take direct action against 
low-wage-produced imports should be no 
surprise to anyone who has studied the 
problems of the American clothing 
industry. 

It is incredible that the United States 
has done so much to curb competition 
from substandard labor conditions with- 
in our country and virtually nothing at 
all to protect our domestic market 
against much worse conditions abroad, 
No American industry should have to 
compete with 14-cents-an-hour labor, 
whether in sweatshop mills in this coun- 
try or a foreign country. Yet that is the 
burden imposed at present upon Amer- 
ica’s clothing industry, among others, in 
facing competition from Japan and other 
countries. 

I have been working vigorously with 
a number of other Senators and House 
Members on a bipartisan bill (S. 2882), 
which would apply the principles of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to all goods 
sold in this country regardless of their 
point of origin. While there has been 
tremendous interest in this proposal, 
there has been no positive action. 

Under these circumstances, it is no 
wonder that the unions have decided to 
resort to self-help. It is regrettable 
that this has become necessary, and I 
am sure that the decision was reached 
reluctantly. But Congress’ lack of initi- 
ative could not have been expected to 
encourage patience or hope for construc- 
tive relief. 

Only one final word. I do not believe 
it is fair to construe the union’s action 
as a repudiation of its longstanding 
support for reciprocal trade any more 
than S. 2882, the bill to which I have 
referred, should be so construed. We 
long ago decided as a matter of national 
policy that the interests of a free enter- 
prise system were enhanced not dimin- 
ished by the elimination of sweatshop 
competition. The only purport of the 
union’s action is to give this principle 
international application. Of course, 
we want to preserve free trade not only 
in the interest of other nations, but in 
our own national interest as well. But 
free trade, like free enterprise, does not 
require competition with goods produced 
under conditions we prohibit as a matter 
of law in American factories. 

Mr. President, it is to be hoped that 
the resolution of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America will spur 
congressional activity in this field. It is 
not too late in the session to enact the 
needed measures. I am confident that 
both labor and management in this in- 
dustry would prefer this solution to their 
problems to the strikes and boycotts and 
other costly self-help tactics which the 
convention approved. 





FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD REDUC- 
TION OF REDISCOUNT RATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board 
yesterday in lowering the rediscount rate 
in Philadelphia and San Francisco is 
good news. It means that the Federal 
Reserve Board is finally and tardily rec- 
ognizing what a number of us have been 
saying on the floor of the Senate for 
many, many months: That record high 
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interest rates caused by a deliberate Fed- 
eral Reserve money constriction tighter 
than the Nation has suffered for more 
than 30 years—since Andy Mellon was 
riding high in the Treasury—has se- 
riously restricted the growth and pros- 
perity of our economy. 

This drop in discount rates by the 
Federal Reserve is sure to have an easing 
effect on interest rates provided it is 
promptly followed by a similiar discount 
rate cut in the other 10 Federal Reserve 
cities. The Federal Reserve Board has 
already started supplementary open 
market operations to expand the sup- 
ply of money by buying Treasury bills. 
Last week it purchased more than $318 
million of such bills. 

This action should help significantly 
to stimulate the Nation’s sagging home- 
puilding program, which has suffered 
from 10 years of stagnation, because 
high interest rates have made interest 
cost a much bigger charge against home 
buyers than the cost of any element— 
labor, material, land, or any other ele- 
ment of cost that goes into home con- 
struction. 

Lower interest costs should also assist 
massively in hospital and homebuilding, 
as well as in the construction of all the 
other private and public billions of dol- 
lars of capital investment projects in 
our vast economy. 

In providing this stimulation more 
jobs will open up for the more than 
3,600,000 unemployed. The American 
economy has been sagging in recent years 
in comparison to the surging economic 
growth of the free democracies of West- 
ern Europe and Japan and the challenge 
of dictatorial tyranny of Russia? Lower 
interest rates will help. 

Mr. President, the Federal Reserve 
Board has been far too late in shifting 
gears. Professor Friedman, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has demonstrated 
that there is a lag of 6 months to 2 years 
between the initiation of monetary policy 
by the Federal Reserve Board and real 
impact on the economy. Meanwhile the 
steel industry slogs along at 65 percent of 
capacity or less. Unemployment con- 
tinues depressingly high. The construc- 
tion industry sleepily loafs along at a 
stroll. Hospital and school construction 
lag far below what they should be. 

The Federal Reserve Board, of course, 
deserves credit for having acted at last. 
But this molasses-in-January lassitude is 
one more indication of many we have 
had of the clouded crystal ball of our 
economic policymakers—their inability 
to foresee economic slackness. Once 
again it should be clear that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would contribute far 
more to our economy if it simply followed 
a policy of monetary neutrality, letting 
the money supply expand with the gross 
national product, and let the free play 
=. Supply and demand determine interest 


The high-interest, tight-money policy 
has cost the Federal Government billions 
of dollars in additional interest cost on 
the national debt. The additional cost 
this year compared to the cost of the 
Same size debt with 1952 interest rates is 
substantially more than $3 billion, for 
which the taxpayer is buying not a mis- 
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sile, a plane, a house, or a single hour 
of any kind of governmental service, but 
he is buying only $3 billion of empty air. 

The cost of private credit, meanwhile, 
has skyrocketed, at immense cost to 
every home buyer, auto buyer, appliance 
buyer or anyone else who has to finance 
his purchase on time. 

The cost to the unemployed, the un- 
built hospital, and school and home has 
also been immense. 

And the benefit? Well, there are two 
potential benefits. Some monetary 
economists argue the view sincerely held 
by the Federal Reserve Board that high 
interest rates stem inflation and high 
prices by discouraging people from buy- 
ing homes, building schools and hos- 
pitals. In this way the demand-pres- 
sure on limited resources is said to be 
kept down, and the pressure on prices 
reduced. 

But there has been no real pressure 
on American resources for years now. 
We have no shortage of manpower. A 
far higher proportion of workers are out 
of work in America—and have been for 
several years now—than in any other 
industrialized nation in the world in- 
cluding our free allies. More have been 
out of work for many months than for 
any period in the past 20 years, includ- 
ing most recession periods. Do we have 
@ shortage of facilities? I challenge 
any Senator to indicate any substantial 
industry in America where there has not 
been an abundance of factory facilities 
for a long time now. 

The inflation justification for tight 
money has had no validity under the 
economic circumstances prevailing in 
this country for a long, long time. 

What benefit remains? There is one. 
The moneylenders have of course im- 
mensely gained by this super Govern- 
ment price support for interest. Per- 
sonal interest income has risen since 
1952 more than twice as rapidly as any 
other form of income, including rent, 
wages, and profits of business. It has 
increased from $12.1 billions in 1952 to 
a fat $24.9 billions—annual rate for 
April—today. Eight years ago farmers 
enjoyed incomes of 25 percent higher 
than moneylenders. Since then farm 
income has thudded down from $15.3 
billions to $10.9 billions. Meanwhile 
personal interest income has soared 
right through the stratosphere, so that 
today the interest recipients enjoy an 
income that is far more than twice what 
all the producers of food and fiber re- 
ceive, a massive 130 percent more in 
fact. 

Benefit in the high interest rate pol- 
icy? There is indeed, for the big money- 
lenders. I wish to make clear that I do 
not for a minute challenge the motives 
of the Federal Reserve Board, the Na- 
tion’s money Managers. They are men 
of fine character. But the fact is that 
the viewpoint that predominates 
throughout the Federal Reserve Board 
is the viewpoint of the banker, the man 
whose whole life, whose education, train- 
ing, experience, background has been 
on the lending side of moneylending. 
Somehow, someway, Congress must dis- 
charge the responsibility that the Con- 
stitution has explicitly given us over the 
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Nation’s money supply, and thereby the 
Nation’s interest rates, by instilling a far 
greater sensitivity to the need of the 
Nation’s small businessmen, farmers, 
home buyers, and taxpayers, as well as 
the patriotic citizen who ferventiy wants 
national economic growth, and put an 
end to artificially high, restrictive, 
stultifying interest rates. 





MEDICAL EXPENSE DESTROYS 
BUDGET OF SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
household budgets based on the limited, 
fixed incomes of our senior citizens are 
austere at best. High premiums for even 
the most superficial medical and hospital 
insurance must be paid out of money 
desperately needed for proper shelter 
and adequate diet. 

Any needed medical care not covered 
by such insurance must simply be put 
off by these people, often until it is too 
late. This is the actual, living story of 
the senior citizens of our Nation, 
brought home to us again and again in 
the letters we receive. Here is an ex- 
ample of such a letter. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered printed in the Recorp as 
follows: 


Deak Sim: Please vote for the Forand bill, 
H.R. 4700. 

My husband is 69 and receives $94 per 
month in social security benefits. Out of 
this we pay $8.10 a month for a hospital pol- 
icy, which pays $10 a day for a hospital room. 
The cheapest bed in our local hospital is 
$10.50 per day, in a six-bed ward. 

I have been following your efforts to have 
social security benefits increased with great 
hope. I will be 62 in October, and eligible 
for partial benefits, but even with that we 
cannot possibly live independently. We 
make our home with a son and after our 
doctor and hospital and drug bills are paid 
and a modest life insurance premium kept 
up there is very little left for our actual 
living costs of food, housing, and clothing. 
So with the present benefits, we are still: 
dependent on our children. Please keep up 
your good work of trying to make old folks 
more independent. 





DANISH AND SWEDISH CONSTI- 
TUTION DAYS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, next 
Sunday and Monday will be the anni- 
versaries of very important national holi- 
days for two Scandinavian democracies, 
Denmark and Sweden. Our Nation has 
enjoyed a long history of friendship with 
both of these nations, which we can at- 
tribute to the fact that we share the same 
fundamental beliefs in democratic gov- 
ernment and individual freedom, and to 
the fact that so many of our own coun- 
trymen are descended from immigrants 
from Denmark and Sweden. 

June 5 is the anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Danish Constitution of 1849. 
Under this constitution, Denmark has 
been a constitutional monarchy, gov- 
erned by a parliament called the Rigstad. 
It is today one of the world’s most ad- 
vanced democracies, and it can be proud 
of one of the world’s highest levels of 
educational and cultural achievement. 
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Monday, June 6, will be the anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the liberal con- 
stitution of Sweden, in 1809. Sweden is 
also one of the world’s model democracies 
today, and enjoys one of the world’s 
highest standards of living. 

Mr. President, Iam happy to join with 
my colleagues today in saluting the peo- 
ple of Denmark and Sweden and in ex- 
tending the greetings of the people of 
the United States on their national holi- 
days. 





POSTAL SERVICE NEVER INTENDED 
AS MONEYMAKING ENTERPRISE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Eisenhower administration pro- 
posal to increase postage rates on first- 
class letter mail from 4 cents to 5 cents 
and on airmail from 7 cents to 8 cents 
an ounce, and to increase second-class 
mail rates, is an unfair proposal. De- 
spite the fact that Postmaster General 
Summerfield is a vigorous proponent of 
the enactment of this postal rate in- 
crease, I assert that action should be 
denied during this session; and that if 
any consideration whatever is to be 
given to increasing postal rates for let- 
ters and for daily and weekly news- 
papers, the entire matter should be post- 
poned until next year. 

If this proposal is pressed to a vote at 
this time, I will actively oppose passage 
and vote against such legislation. 

I assert, Mr. President, that individu- 
als and businesses using first-class mail 
are paying enough right now with the 
4 cents per ounce letter rate and the 7 
cents airmail rate. No additional burden 
should be placed upon letterwriters 
and, Mr. President, my view is that any 
proposed increase on second-class mail 
would unduly burden publishers of daily 
and weekly newspapers. Increasing 
their rates at the present grim period in 
the world would be most untimely. 

In this cold war period of crisis piled 
on crisis—when the people of our Nation 
should be more, not less, informed on 
vital issues—no step should be taken 
which could conceivably diminish the 
number of newspapers serving the 
public. 

I assert, Mr. President, the Summer- 
field-sponsored increase in second-class 
mail rates would severely handicap many 
hometown weekly and daily newspapers 
already struggling to stay in business 
and serve their communities. 

For some smalltown papers in my own 
State of Ohio, as well as other States, 
such an increase would sound the death 
knell for further operation. 

Not many newspapers, already operat- 
ing on a dangerously thin margin, can 
readily absorb what appears to be an 
increase in their mailing costs of upward 
of 200 percent. One small publisher has 
estimated it would cost him more than 
$2,500 a year. How many small home- 
town newspapers can afford an increase 
so staggering? 

Mr. President, hometown, country, and 
big city newspapers always have shown 
willingness to accept a reasonable in- 
crease in their postal rates. It is a fact 
that major newspaper associations for 
years have formally expressed that will- 
ingness. 
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It is a fact the Eisenhower-Summer- 
field proposal is without justification. 
Countless hometown daily and weekly 
newspapers have rightly condemned it 
in their editorials. 

My view is, Mr. President, that it is of 
little importance whether the Govern- 
ment incurs a small deficit through the 
use of the mails of America’s newspa- 
pers. In these grave, fast-changing 
times, it is of the utmost importance that 
newspapers—dailies and weeklies—go 
into as many homes as possible. How 
else are our citizens to be informed on 
the towering issues which confront 
America? 

Mr. President, the postal service of the 
United States was never conceived nor 
intended to be a moneymaking business 
and to produce a surplus. 

This is an important, in fact vital, 
service furnished the citizens of our 
country by their Government. 

To me it seems extremely important 
that the Congress act to encourage dis- 
semination of information to our citi- 
zens. It is important to our people that 
they receive in the mail, or by home de- 
livery, daily, weekly, and Sunday news- 
papers. 

An informed public is of extreme im- 
portance in this grim period of interna- 
tional anarchy. With the Soviet Union 
and Red China arrayed against us, 
boasting through their leaders of an in- 
tent to bury us by economic means if not 
by actual shooting war, there never was 
a time in the history of our country when 
it was so urgent that our citizens be fully 
informed. 

The Post Office Department renders a 
needful and real public service in speed- 
ing the delivery of newspapers and news 
magazines into the homes of America. 
This is a vital service comparable to the 
use and maintenance of highways, 
schools, and all factors in the defense 
of the Nation and for the advancement 
of our citizens. 

I assert postal rates on first and sec- 
ond-class mail should not be increased 
at this time. If postal rates must be 
increased, the added rate should be 
borne by heavy magazines and third- 
class mail. Certainly no American ob- 
jects to reasonable charges for the use 
of the mails. Nor are they gravely con- 
cerned about an alleged annual deficit 
which is, in reality, a return on their tax 
investment. This is a proper service of 
Government. 

However, American people have every 
right to resent proposed increases in their 
mailing costs, and American newspaper 
publishers surely are correct in con- 
demning the exorbitant increases in their 
second-class mail rates proposed by the 
Eisenhower administration. 

It is an odd fact, Mr. President, that 
while the administration advocates in- 
creased postal rates for individual Amer- 
icans and newspapers, it continually op- 
poses any really adequate legislation de- 
signed to benefit our citizens—adequate 
housing, adequate school aid, adequate 
water pollution control, adequate aid to 
depressed areas, new public works proj- 
ects and other vitally needed legislation. 

President Eisenhower should be far 
more alarmed over the tremendous waste 
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of taxpayers’ money in national defense 
expenditures than over a comparatively 
small deficit in Post Office Depart- 
ment operations. He could have saved 
billions of taxpayers’ dollars annually by 
promoting real unification of our Armed 
Forces and cracking down on duplication 
and wasteful spending in connection 
with our national defense efforts. 

Before the Congress should even con- 
sider laying the heavy burden of in- 
creased rates on citizens and on our 
newspapers which contribute so essen- 
tially to national welfare, we must de- 
mand that Mr. Summerfield convince ys 
his Department is practicing rigid econ- 
omy and has cut unnecessary spending 
to the bone. 

The Post Office Department was de- 
signed to provide our people with service. 
American newspapers provide informa- 
tion valuable to our citizens. The one 
must not curtail the value of the other. 

It is a fact that some publishers of 
weekly and of daily newspapers have 
experienced difficulty in continuing their 
publications and in maintaining the sol- 
vency of their publishing companies. 
This in view of the high cost of news- 
print and of the rising costs of skilled 
labor and the advancing cost of living 
generally, which has made it reasonable 
to increase salaries. 

I feel that postal rates against such 
publications, which are so important in 
this period of grave international tension 
and cold war, should surely not be 
increased. 

I suggest that Postmaster General 
Summerfield carefully review the opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department and 
seek to enforce economies before seri- 
ously and persistently urging increased 
rates on first- and second-class mail. 

There is no occasion for anyone to be 
alarmed over the claimed deficit in the 
operation of the Post Office Department. 
There is no justification, by reason of 
that claim, to increase rates on first- and 
second-class mail matter. 





KHRUSHCHEV’S STATEMENTS AT 
HIS PRESS CONFERENCE THIS 
MORNING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make some comments upon the 
address made by Chairman Khrushchev 
at a press conference this morning. It 
has already been said, and properly, and 
therefore I do not think it needs to be 
burned into the consciousness of the 
American people, that this outburst of 
vituperation will neither scare the 
American people nor hurry them into 
any improvident action. 

President Eisenhower’s reputation is 
far greater as a leader of the forces of 
the world which conquered tyranny in 
World War II and as a peace leader in 
the last 8 years than Khrushchev can 
tear down, and one does not have to 
engage in an insulting contest with him 
as to his own record, which will not bear 
that kind of examination. 

What will come of this intemperate- 
ness and this attempt to scare the world, 
engaged in by Khrushchev and 
Gromyko—and let us remember that 
Khrushchev reiterated in his speech the 
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threat to bomb or hurl rockets upon the 

pases from which any plane flying over 

the Soviet Union may have taken off— 

what will come from all this is the 
ter union of the free world. 

This, I believe, may prove to be the 
decisive mistake which the Communists 
have made, and the decisive action which 
will enable the free world to win for free- 
dom. . 

On the very same morning that 
Khrushchev made his completely in- 

te attack, we find news reports 
stating that “Britain seeks end of snag 
on trade.” 

The Minister of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the British Cabinet stated to a 
meeting of the Assembly of the Western 
European Union that his Government— 
and this is official—is now “ready to con- 
sider anew the proposal that Britain 
should join Euratom and indeed the 
European coal and steel community.” 

He goes on to say: 

First we have to know whether we should 
be welcome. Then, since this has not only 
technical but political significance, we have 
to know what the effect would be upon the 
immediate situation. 


He then goes on to indicate that the 
immediate situation includes an effort 
to reconcile and, indeed, get together 
the European Free Trade Association 
with the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

He assured the assembly of the West- 
ern European Union that these two or- 
ganizations are “by no means irreconcil- 
able.” 

It seems to me that this is really the 
momentous news. Khrushchev’s expres- 
sions are the fumings of a man who is 
either calculatedly angry or intemper- 
ately angry, or he cannot control his 
temper, even in the interest of peace. 

If this step is taken, if Britain enters 
a unity with the Continent of Europe, 
which this news betokens, as the British 
Government is prepared to do, this is a 
decisive, factual, overwhelmingly im- 
portant move for the unity of the free 
world, and a tremendous blow in its 
victory in this struggle with the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, with re- 
gard to what the Senator from New 
York has stated, I have the statement 
which was issued by Mr. Khrushchev. 
To me the most significant thing about 
the statement is the fact that he made no 
distinction between planes which acci- 
dently stray off course and those that 
might fly over Soviet territory with de- 
liberate design. 

t, it seems to me, is an extremely 
dangerous position for him to take, be- 
Cause it is inevitable that in Germany, 
for instance, a plane will stray off course, 
as planes have done from time to time, 
and be forced to land in East Germany 
or in other Communist territory. Often 
they have been released and sent back to 
where the flights originated. 

Now Mr. Khrushchev says that if 
planes stray off course, the Russians will 
launch bombs at the base from which 
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they took off. However, he cannot al- 
ways be certain which base it might be. 

While I believe Mr. Khrushchev is 
bluffing and rattling the missiles again, 
and is probably in something of a des- 
perate situation himself, nevertheless his 
present statements might later be turned 
into an alibi or excuse for an unwar- 
ranted attack upon any of the Western 
European nations should the high Soviet 
command hereafter decide such a course 
to be desirable. He is evidently trying 
to put upon President Eisenhower his 
own feelings. Of course, we all know 
that Mr. Khrushchev is desperately 
afraid of a united Germany. We all 
know that the United States has been 
in the forefront in urging a united Ger- 
many. So Mr. Khrushchev’s statement 
is simply propaganda, and false propa- 
ganda, at that. 

However, I repeat that the significant 
thing about his statement is that he 
made no distinction between commercial 
planes which might unintentionally fly 
off course, and planes which might be 
sent over Russian territory for a definite 
purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his observations, 
which, as usual, are pertinent and astute. 

That is what I meant when I said the 
Russians would bomb the bases from 
which they believed the planes had 
come. 

Mr. President, such a statement as 
Mr. Khrushchev’s is not only vitupera- 
tion; it is the most arrant kind of ir- 
responsibility by a Nation—at least, by a 
leader of a nation—which makes the 
professions of seeking peace in the 
world which Khrushchev makes. 

If I might comment to the Senator 
from Vermont on one other thing, I 
should like to discuss the statement by 
Khrushchey concerning his discussions 
with the President on Germany. There, 
too, the record is so eloquent that it is 
the Russians who have been keeping the 
two Germanys apart, and making their 
threats with respect to denying access to 
Berlin, and making a separate treaty 
with the East German government, and 
refusing to allow free elections, the lat- 
ter being a proposal which we have 
made to them time and time again for 
the purpose of bringing about the re- 
unification of Germany. 

I do not believe any German, any 
American, or anyone else in the world, 
will be fooled by the effort again to di- 
vide the free world. Especially will it 
appeal to the Germans as little as it 
appeals to us that Khrushchev calls 
Adenauer, the respected leader of West 
Germany for so many years, and who 
has led his country into such great pros- 
perity and security, a hunatic, any more 
than when he calls our President 
dangerous. 

The Russians are not quite so crackpot 
as they might sound. There is a real 
purpose to everything Khrushchev is do- 
ing, and that purpose is very clear now. 
One is to insert a wedge in the free world 
by introducing the question as to the 
bona fide desire to reunify Germany. 
There is no doubt about that. It is 
borne out by the record stating in ad- 
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vance how they propose to launch an 
attack based on a convenient incident or 
a convenient reason. It is the tactic of 
“We told you so. Now we have done it.” 

I do not believe our people will be 
scared by this talk. As a matter of fact, 
Khrushchev is now inuring us to scares 
by repeating them so often. However, 
what I think it will do, and as is shown 
by the statement of British Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs Profumo, is to 
make the free world unified, because the 
free world will realize that this is the 
price of survival. In that respect, we 
will be striking a decisive blow for the 
introduction of freedom, as many per- 
sons, like myself, among others, have 
contended was the only way in which we 
could really marshal the resources of the 
free world and take the lead from the 
Communist bloc. 

I hope this process will continue, and 
that our people will realize what is at 
stake and will lend themselves to it. 

The unification of the free world must 
be the watchword concerning what 
Khrushchev has stirred up in this long 
drive to scare the free world. 





FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on an- 
other subject, but one which does not . 
wander too far from the one on which I 
have just spoken, I noted also with great 
interest, as my colleague [Mr. KEaTInG] 
has reported, the result of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ effort to secure 
protection against imports. This is a 
very serious matter and deserves the at- 
tention of Congress. 

That does not mean it should neces- 
sarily have attention in terms of per- 
fectionism or some artificial scheme 
which would result in destroying im- 
ports as compared with exports. Never- 
theless, Congress must take a new look at 
the whole situation in order to subserve 
the national interest and, at the same 
time, to see to the problems which are 
being created for particular industries. 

It seems to me that at the very least 
we must consider the problem of phas- 
ing, and to what extent and over what 
period of time we can give particular in- 
dustries the opportunity to adjust them- 
selves to particular types of competition. 

Also, I agree that some standard must 
be set which will protect us against un- 
fair labor conditions, even judged by the 
standards of the countries which are ex- 
porting to the United States. Also, we 
must use our international negotiating 
power, economic and otherwise, to write 
plans regardless of adverse labor condi- 
tions in other countries which are ex- 
porting to the United States. All these 
things can be done and deserve urgently 
the attention of Congress. 

I hope before Congress adjourns to 
make a rather full-scale presentation of 
my detailed views upon that subject. 
Yet I repeat, as I have said a number of 
times before, that I believe foreign eco- 
nomic policy and exports and imports 
are likely to prove one of the major is- 
sues, perhaps the major issue, of the 
1960 presidential campaign. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTIV- 
ITY COUNCILS IN CANADA 


Mr. JAVITS. Myr. President, I have 
introduced a bill for the establishment 
of an agency of Government which will 
be responsible for the development of 
labor-management councils to increase 
American productivity, and helpfully to 
deal with problems—severe problems of 
labor-management relations on a plant 
or community level. I have recently had 
remarkable confirmation of the effective- 
ness of this technique from our neighbor, 
Canada. 

Mr. President, with reference to a 
statement which I made on the floor of 
the Senate on May 24, regarding the 
national necessity for successful labor- 
management relations and suggesting 
that my proposed legislation, S. 3121, to 
establish a Bureau of Productivity Coun- 
cils, may provide the guidelines for 
achieving such peaceful and cooperative 
relations. 

I am indebted to the Honorable Patrick 
Conroy, labor counsellor to the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Washington for some 
highly interesting material on how Can- 
ada has been trying to meet the problems 
of labor-management cooperation. I be- 
lieve that this information is especially 
significant to us, since it outlines the 
actions of a nation with ideals and with 
a tradition virtually the same as our own, 
with an economic system and with needs 
to increase productivity nearly identical 
with ours, and with a people who, as are 
the citizens of the United States, are im- 
bued with a great spirit of individualism 
and independent thought. 

In closing, if I may, I should like to 
compliment our beloved northern neigh- 
bor, Canada, for sending us a representa- 
tive so alert and so sensitive to the com- 
mon interests which bind our two nations 
together. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the details of the record of 
the Canadian experience in this field be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

A Summary History or CANADIAN LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 

During World War II, and deriving essen- 
itally from both wasteful wartime methods 
in production and needed production for 
the war effort, the Government of Canada, 
through the Federal Department of Labor, 
established what was then known as the 
Industrial Production Cooperation Board. 
The purpose and function of this board was 
to establish at the plant level joint labor- 
management committees and which would 
meet regularly and cooperate in employing 
all legitimate methods leading to more ef- 
ficient and increased production. The 
work of the joint committees would not im- 
pinge on, or be regarded as a substitute for, 
collective bargaining, an area that would 
remain the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
bargaining representatives of the employer 
and union or unions concerned. 

During the short period in which these 
local labor-management production com- 
mittees were in effect for the war period, 
the results indicated that if enough heart 
and effort were put into the job at hand, 
the relations between labor and manage- 
ment could be noticeably improved. With 
the general letdown immediately following 
the war, there was a tendency to discard 
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joint committees established during the 
period of hostilities but wiser councils pre- 
vailed, and the Government of Canada de- 
cided to continue into the peacetime period 
what had heretofore been regarded as some- 
thing of a wartime experiment. 

The work of the Industrial Production 
Cooperation Board was reviewed by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in 1947. Since that time, 
development of the joint committee idea 
has been proceeding at the local plant level, 
with the view to laying a foundation for 
both better methods of production and the 
presumed better relationships between the 
parties that would flow from cooperation. 

At the present time, there are some 1,500 
labor-management committees established 
throughout the country with 415,000 work- 
ers being represented on these committees. 
Most major industries have, in varying de- 
gree, been attracted by, and consented to, 
the establishment of joint labor-manage- 
ment committees at the plant level. From 
a U.S. viewpoint, the number of Canadian 
workers now represented through these 
joint committees would appear to be quite 
small. A better appreciation of the num- 
bers involved in Canada could, however, be 
secured were the Canadian figure to be re- 
lated to the population and labor force ratios 
of the two countries, and then multiplied by 
10. In other words, were the same types 
of committees in effect in the United States, 
and having been developed to the same de- 
gree in this country, it would mean that 
somewhere, between 4 and 5 million US. 
workers in most of the major industries 
would be represented in joint labor-man- 
agement committees. 

Establishing the joint committees in 
Canada has not been easy work. The Gov- 
ernment of Canada has bene faced, prin- 
cipally, with the problems and prejudices of 
labor-management relations but has, never- 
theless, persisted in its efforts to lay this 
foundation at the plant level for better re- 
lations between the two major parties in 
industry. Despite the problems that con- 
tinue to exist, the Government of Canada 
is hopeful that the good example, already 
established in improving labor-management 
relations by joint effort will be seen in an 
increasingly larger area of industry and that, 
ultimately, joint labor-management com- 
mittees will come to be a standard feature 
of relationships between employers and em- 
ployees. 

[From the Canadian Department of Labour 
annual report for the fiscal year ended 

Mar. 31, 1959] 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION SERVICE 


At the close of the year, the Department 
had a record of 1,491 labor-management 
committees. According to the latest figures 
available, approximately 415,000 Canadian 
workers are represented on these committees. 
All major industrial classifications, includ- 
ing manufacturing, transportation, mining, 
service, communications, retail and whole- 
sale trade, construction and finance, are 
covered by these committees. 

The Labour-Management Cooperation 
Service * has carried on the work of encour- 
aging labor-management cooperation 
through joint committees since May 1947. 
Previously this work was administered by 
the Industrial Production Cooperation 


1The Service maintains a staff of trained 
industrial relations officers in various loca- 
tions from coast to coast. Branch offices are 
located at Amherst, Nova Scotia; Montreal 
and Three Rivers, Quebec; Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, and Windsor, Ontario; Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba; and Vancouver, British Columbia. As 
an aid to the promotional work of its field 
representatives, the Service prepares and dis- 
tributes printed material, films, and other 
information. 
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Board. The establishment of the Labour- 
Management Cooperation Service recognizeq 
the valuable work done during World War 
II by labor-management production com- 
mittees in many vital industries. The De- 
partment has had the continuing support 
of major national employer and labor or- 
ganizations in this work. An advisory com- 
mittee comprised of representatives of em- 
ployers’ associations, and the trade union 
movement has been appointed to advise the 
Minister on matters relating to the admin- 
istration of the Service. The present mem- 
bers of this committee were appointed un- 
der Treasury Board minute dated June 26, 
1958. 

During the year, many inquiries were an- 
swered concerning labor-management coop- 
eration and the operation of labor-manage- 
ment committees. 

A regular bulletin, “Teamwork in Indus- 
try,” containing ideas and information on 
industrial relations, human relations, and 
other topics of interest continued to be is- 
sued monthly. During the year the com- 
bined circulation, English and French, ay- 
eraged 15,000 copies monthly. A conden- 
sation of the highlights in this publication 
appears monthly in the Labour Gazette. 

A new series of posters, illustrating vari- 
ous phases of joint consultation and labor- 
management cooperation was issued. Each 
of these posters has an accompanying pay 
envelope message amplifying the subject of 
the poster. During the year requests for 
45,600 posters and 270,180 pay envelope 
messages were received from committees. 
This was an increase in demand of 11,000 
posters and 90,000 stuffers over the previous 
year. 

Among the activities most frequently re- 
ported on by labor-management committees 
are the following: measures to promote bet- 
ter understanding between management and 
labor, improved production efficiency, im- 
proved quality, accident prevention, good 
housekeeping, improved communications, 
reduced waste, and reduced absenteeism. 


[From Teamwork in Industry, May 1960] 


City oF LONDON COMMITTEES SET BRIsK PACE 
IN CIVIC GOVERNMENT—MANAGEMENT, UN- 
ION HEADS FEEL STRONGLY THaT L-M TEAM- 
worK Is A VITAL NECESSITY FOR EFFICIENT 
COMMUNITY ADMINISTRATION 


Across Canada, over 1,500 groups of people 
in business, civic, and industrial enterprises 
are practicing what is known as joint consul- 
tation. 

Identified variously by such titles as “la- 
bor-management,”’ “union-management,” 
“labor-management production,” “union- 
management cooperation,” ‘“labor-manage- 
ment consultation,” and “joint union-man- 
agement consultation” committees, these or- 
ganizations average about 10 members, half 
from management and half from union 
ranks. 

The management representatives consist 
generally of top brass and heads of depart- 
ments, while labor representatives are elected 
through secret ballot by the union member- 
ships concerned. Although men predomi- 
nate numerically, there is a comparatively 
impressive sprinkling of the fair sex. Ages 
of members range from the late ’teens to the 
sixties. 

What these men and women have in com- 
mon is an ideal—the ideal of cooperation. 
To their way of thinking, the health and 
success of an industry—or of any enterprise, 
for that matter—depends chiefly on the abil- 
ity of labor and management to submerge 
the differences that separate them in order 
to promote the interests that unite them. 

Where labor and management are jointly 
dependent on the same enterprise for their 
livelihood and security, it follows that they 
have a mutual stake in its welfare and prog- 
ress—and a mutual obligation to assist each 
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other in keeping that enterprise financially 
‘sound and vigorously competitive. 

There are individuals who argue that col- 
lective bargaining should deal with these 
issues, but this is an erroneous notion. At 
the bargaining table it is virtually tradi- 
tional for labor and management to split 
cleanly into two power groups, each of whose 
chief intent is to test and somehow weaken 
the strength of the other. The subjects 
debated are invariably limited by the rather 
narrow scope of the bargaining contract, and 
any deadlocks must be resolved by the con- 
ciliatory intervention of a third party, ob- 
jectively removed from the dispute. 

The quieter, more reasonable atmosphere 
of the regular monthly union-management 
committee meeting is infinitely more recep- 
tive to the concept that, for the long-range 
good of everyone—employer, employee, 
shareholder and customer—it is not who is 
right that is of paramount importance, but 
what is right. It is this attitude which un- 
ion-management committees are bringing to 
the solution of everyday problems of safety, 
plant housekeeping, waste, equipment care, 
employee morale and production efficiency. 

PLENTY OF BACKING 


Readers of Teamwork in Industry are 
aware that the Labor-Management Co- 
tion Service is supported by the De- 
partment of Labor, and that the Canadian 
Government has given strong encouragement 
to the founding and growth of the labor- 
management cooperation movement in this 
country. 

The ideal of teamwork between employer 
and employee has also earned the backing 
of union and management organizations here 
at home, including the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress and the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. In the United Kingdom the equiv- 
alent joint works councils are flourishing. 
Furthermore, industrial relations experts in 
many countries look upon joint consultation 
as the forerunner of increased labor-man- 
agement amity, forced into being by the 
vastly accelerated international competi- 
tion now making its appearance in the world 
trade picture. 

President Eisenhower and U.S. Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell are the most re- 
cent illustrious advocates of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation. 

In a newsstory published in the April issue 
of Teamwork in Industry, Mr. Mitchell 
quoted the President as saying that it was 
his intention to encourage regular discus- 
sions between labor and management—out- 
side the bargaining table—to consider the 
interests of the public as well as their mu- 
tual interest in the maintenance of indus- 
trial peace, price stability and economic 
growth. 

“The advantages of open, continuous com- 
munication outside bargaining are clear,” 
added Mr. Mitchell. “Problems not suscep- 
tible to bargaining can here be met—the im- 
pact of research and development on em- 
Ployment, any practices that may be detri- 
mental to labor or to management or to an 
entire industry, the impact of foreign com- 
petition, and the maintenance of a high 
order of productivity.” 

Though neither President Eisenhower nor 
Mr. Mitchell pins a name to his suggestion, 
the words used describe to a “t” what Cana- 
dian industry has been achieving through 
joint consultation ever since the Canadian 
National Railways pioneered the labor-man- 
agement cooperative movement 35 years ago. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. 
HUKAM SINGH, DEPUTY SPEAKER 
OF THE LOK SABHA (HOUSE OF 
THE PEOPLE, THE LOWER CHAM- 
BER OF THE INDIAN PARLIAMENT) 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am priv- 

ileged to introduce and present to the 
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U.S. Senate a distinguished guest of our 
country. When guests come, they are 
always welcome. When they come here 
from a country such as his, a country 
having a long history of friendship for 
our people, they are especially welcome. 

It is my honor to present—and in a 
moment I shall ask him to stand and 
take a bow—the distinguished Deputy 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha, which is the 
House of the People, the Lower Chamber 
of the Indian Parliament, the Honorable 
Hukam Singh. [Applause, Senators 
rising. ] 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, all of us 
are highly honored to welcome our guest. 
He comes from a distinguished and his- 
toric part of this globe. 

One of us had the privilege of being 
Ambassador from our great Governor to 
his; and on many occasions we have lis- 
tened to Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
of Kentucky, speak glowingly of the peo- 
ple of India, of their zeal to be free, and 
of their comradeship in spirit with the 
freedom-loving people of the United 
States. 

May I, as one on the minority side of 
the Senate, join in this welcome, and say 
to our guest that we earnestly hope that 
the ties of amity and good will which 
now exist between our two great nations 
may not only continue but be ever 
strengthened. 





ENACTMENT OF PROVISIONS OF RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7681) to enact the pro- 
visions of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1959, with certain amendments. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Am I correct in 
assuming that the morning hour is com- 
pleted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that the un- 
finished business is House bill 7681, 
which is now pending before the Sen- 
ate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the informa- 
tion of Senators I wish to state that it 
is the intention to complete consideration 
of three bills this afternoon, namely, 
Calendar No. 1417, House bill 7681, the 
unfinished business; Calendar No. 1438, 
Senate bill 2583, to authorize the head 
of any executive agency to reimburse 
owners and tenants of land acquired for 
projects or activities under his juris- 
diction for their moving expenses, and 
for other purposes; and Calendar No. 
1470, Senate bill 3044, a bill to authorize 
and direct that the national forests be 
managed under principles of multiple 
use and to produce a sustained yield of 
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products and services, and for other pur- 
poses. I understand that all these bills 
are noncontroversial. 

It is planned, upon completion of the 
consideration of the bills I have men- 
tioned, for the Senate to adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

As previously announced on Mon- 
day, immediately following the morning 
hour, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
the Treasury-Post Office appropriation 
bill. 

It is planned that on Monday next the 
Senate will consider the following meas- 
ures: 

Calendar No. 1469, Senate bill 2998, 
extending the life of certain vessels; 
Calendar No. 1453, Senate bill 3018, re- 
lating to Government-insured ship mort- 
gages; and Calendar No. 1477, Senate 
bill 2584, relating to the construction 
differential subsidy. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] 
have been informed that this measure 
will be considered on Monday next. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NEED FOR PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to address my remarks today to a 
sequence of events which have taken 
place over the past 6 months and which 
vitally affect not only my own State but 
the entire West. I refer to a series of 
hearings conducted by the House Special 
Subcommittee on Assigned Power and 
Land Problems into appraisal practices 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 

Normally I would not find it necessary 
to address myself to the conduct of a 
subcommittee of the other body; how- 
ever, the consequences of these hearings 
prompt me to do so. 

Mr. President, I think it. is generally 
agreed that the fantastic rate of growth 
in our Western States makes it impera- 
tive that needed public domain lands 
be moved into private ownership. From 
the days of our Nation’s founding it has 
been a verity that expansion of the 
country demands private development of 
land. Today, more than ever before, the 
Western States need to have additional 
public domain developed privately. The 
times insist upon it. 

My own State of Arizona is a classic 
example. Less than 15 percent of Ari- 
zona’s vast stretches of land are in pri- 
vate ownership. Ihave constantly urged 
the Department of the Interior to use the 
tools at their command under public 
law to allow additional portions of the 
State to be transferred to private cwner- 
ship. I feel that the Department has to 
the best of its ability, operating with 
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myriad antiquated land laws, performed 
its duty in the public interest. 

The responsibility of the Bureau of 
Land Management is clear. It should 
be administering the public domain and 
should be seeing to it that private owners 
are permitted to acquire public lands. 

Yet, instead of being allowed to op- 
erate as the law demands, this Bureau 
has been brought to a virtual standstill 
by the actions of the House subcommit- 
tee which I mentioned earlier. It started 
with a 60-day blanket stop order on all 
transactions involving appraisals. This 
stop order stemmed from the subcom- 
mittee, which operates under the House 
Government Operations, so that it might 
continue its investigations. 

At that time, I objected to this inter- 
ference in the operation of the Bureau 
of Land Management for I felt, and still 
feel, that at such time as the subcom- 
mittee was prepared to make specific 
recommendations, these recommenda- 
tions would warrant study and necessary 
action taken. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
witnessed the effects of this stop order. 
Its only accomplishment was the frustra- 
tion of Bureau of Land Management em- 
ployees, hamstrung by fuzzy indictments 
and ungrounded accusations. 

Following the lifting of this ban, there 
followed an antiland speculation policy 
order, issued by the Secretary, but which 
contained specific recommendations of 
the subcommittee. 

Among these recommendations were 
requests that the Subcommittee on 
Assigned Power and Land Problems be 
granted review jurisdiction over, first, 
private exchanges involving disposal of 
public land located within a radius of 35 
miles of centers of population and, 
second, public sales of Government land 
involving tracts of one section or more 
located near expanding centers of popu- 
lation. This request was granted by the 
Secretary to the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I suggest that the as- 
sumption of such authority by an inves- 
tigative subcommittee is, at best, ques- 
tionable. 

I know of only two types of land trans- 
actions which require review by the In- 
terior Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. One is park concession contracts, 
and congressional review was _ estab- 
lished by public law. The other is mili- 
tary land withdrawals, and this was es- 
tablished at the request of the House 
Interior Committee. 

It is all too apparent, Mr. President, 
that this investigative subcommittee has 
assumed authority not only from the 
executive branch, but from the Congress 
itself. 

To return to the subcommittee hear- 
ings last winter which precipitated these 
events, the subcommittee in February is- 
sued a press release—charging “multi- 
million dollar loss to the Government in 
three land transactions revealed in re- 
cent hearings in Arizona.” That same 
press release enclosed a copy of a letter 
from the chairman of the subcommittee 
to the Department of the Interior which 
said: 

The subcommittee is not prepared to state, 
at this time, final conclusions or to make 
final definitive recommendations. 
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That is to say, no conclusion except 
the scatter-gun charge that the Bureau 
of Land Management had cost the Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars. 

These charges of gross waste in my 
own State led me to inquire into the facts. 
It was gratifying to learn that the facts 
did not bear out the committee accusa- 
tion. 

I want to make it plain that when I 
refer to the committee, I am specifically 
excluding the minority member, the 
greatly admired CLarRE E. HOFrMan, of 
Michigan. A quick scanning of the 
transcript of the hearing in Phoenix 
shows that Mr. HOrFMan repeatedly tried 
to get the truth into the record. 

Testimony was adduced from hand- 
picked witnesses to comment on values 
of the selected lands in the three cases 
in question. The real facts were not 
brought out and placed on the record, 
and, therefore, any conclusions based 
upon the hearing transcript alone are 
invalid because they must necessarily be 
based upon incomplete information, mis- 
information, and distortions. The facts 
could have been produced for the record, 
so we cannot escape the impression the 
facts were not wanted on the record. 

It is all but incredible that the sub- 
committee should even pretend to give 
any weight to the testimony of these 
personally selected witnesses. No effort 
was made to show on the record that 
they were qualified to furnish competent 
opinions. 

During the hearings, ridicule was di- 
rected at the Bureau for what was called 
the magic of its land appraisals. 

Any legerdemain that existed was not 
the Bureau’s, but instead was the brand 
of magic whereby the subcommittee 
could reject fact for unsupported opin- 
ion, could reject constructive inquiry and 
choose to condemn by inference. AS a 
byproduct, this subcommittee has cast a 
question on longstanding national pol- 
icies which the Congress has written 
into the Nation’s public land laws. 

The stated reason for the Phoenix 
hearing was to determine whether the 
Bureau of Land Management used ap- 
praisals either too high or too low in 
consummating the three Arizona ex- 
changes involved. 

The exchanges were made under pro- 
visions of the Taylor Grazing Act, 43 
U.S.C. 315(a), which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to exchange 
unreserved public land for privately 
owned land. One of the act’s chief 
provisions is that the privately owned 
lands must not be less valuable than 
the public lands which the applicant 
seeks. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
these cases were exchanges, not sales, of 
land. But the subcommittee has dis- 
played a remarkable lack of interest in 
what the Government acquired. Its ef- 
forts have been concentrated on what 
was received from the Government, and 
not upon what the Government received 
in return. As Mr. Horrman said during 
the hearing, anyone who attempts to de- 
cide who benefited from a horse trade 
has to have at least a sketchy idea of 
the merits of both horses. 

So bear in mind, Mr. President, that 
these cases were not sales. They were 
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exchanges. And the exchanges were 
made on the basis of equal values. The 
Department did not sell anything—jt 
made fair trades. I submit that the 
transcript does not reflect this concern 
for insuring that the trades were fair, 

The hearing does show a preoccupa- 
tion with the question of whether the 
Government squeezed every cent out of 
its land. The majority fails to acknowl- 
edge that in an exchange, where the 
bartered items are equally valuable, no 
cash need change hands. 

In fiscal year 1959 the Bureau of Land 
Management completed a total of 136 
land exchanges under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. It traded away 411,133.90 
acres, and in turn received 317,572.01 
acres. These exchanges were in the 11 
States of, to list them alphabetically, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

In Arizona, where the subcommittee 
points darkly to a mythical giveaway, 
the statistics argue against it. That 
fiscal year the Bureau consummated 19 
Arizona private land exchanges. The 
private parties involved received patent 
to 23,217.85 acres, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment received 72,590.76 acres. Uncle 
Sam got more than three acres for every 
one acre he relinquished in Arizona in 
these swaps. 

Those who make a business of apprais- 
ing real estate find it necessary, not to 
mention proper and prudent, to take into 
account the various factors bearing 
upon the economic value of land. They 
must consider such items as improve- 
ments upon the land, its location, the 
utilities which may or may not be avail- 
able, public access, and other matters. 

Are not the same factors equally ap- 
plicable to Government-owned lands? 
The subcommittee majority holds that 
this is not so—another eerie bit of 
magic. 

The subcommittee left a number of 
questions unanswered at the Phoenix 
hearing. Some of them are: 

Why does it persist in treating the ex- 
changes as sales? Why not treat them 
as exchanges—or trades, as in fact they 
were? 

Why ignore the provision of the Taylor 
Grazing Act which calls for the Govern- 
ment to obtain land of not less than 
equal value in exchange for the land it 
trades away? 

Why judge only one side of an ex- 
change—the side the applicant obtained 
from the Government? Why not at 
least take into account what the Govern- 
ment received? Does it not matter that 
the Government obtained valuable 
lands? Or that the lands which the 
Government obtained are in an area of 
rapidly rising values? Why not at least 
consider the possibility that the Gov- 
ernment got the best of the horse trade? 

Would the majority decree a new na- 
tional policy on public lands—a policy of 
exacting the highest dollar price, freez- 
ing land exchanges because prices may 
go up next week or a decade hence? 
How would a newly enunciated policy 
square with the Federal policies that 
date back to the Homestead Act of 1862? 
Does anyone think for a moment that 
such a policy could do anything but 
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strangle the economic growth and devel- 
opment of the communities in the west- 
ern land States? 

The Phoenix hearing resulted in a 
plend of magic and omission, confusion 
compounded by ignorance. Yet the sub- 

ttee in its wisdom announced that 
it had found the Government had suf- 
fered multimillion dollar losses. 
an HorrMman, when he sub- 
mits his report on the hearing, will be 
quite capable of exposing it for what it 
was. But every Member of both Houses 
of Congress, and especially those Mem- 
pers from the public land States, will 
have an abiding concern over what this 
subcommittee is doing to wreck our 
long-established tradition of adminis- 
tering the public lands. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
one more point in regard to these 
investigations. 

When the charges have died down and 
testimony is recorded, the subcommittee 
will undoubtedly make recommenda- 
tions to revise some of the public laws 
under which the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement operates. 

This, Mr. President, is not a novel 
recommendation. As a matter of fact, 
last year, on August 11, I introduced for 
myself and Senator BarTLett, Senate 
Joint Resolution 130 the purpose of 
which is, “For the establishment of a 
commission to study the nonmineral 
public land laws of the United States to 
facilitate the enactment of a more effec- 
tive, simplified, and adequate system of 
laws governing the transfer of title to 
public lands to individuals, associations, 
corporations, and to State and local 
governments or their instrumentalities.” 
This joint resolution was introduced in 
the House by my colleague from Arizona, 
Mr. RHODES. 

The resolution is still lying before the 
Interior Committee, awaiting reports 
from Government agencies. The reso- 
lution requests $150,000 to carry out its 
provisions. I will not try to estimate the 
cost to the taxpayers of this series of 
subcommittee meetings throughout the 
West while a resolution to authorize a 
complete study with less pyrotechnics 
has lain idle before the Congress. 

Mr. President, I will not contemplate 
on the intent of the subcommittee’s 
probings into land transactions in my 
own State, or in other Western States; 
yet it seems to me that we can approach 
this problem in a manner much more 
fair, and on sounder ground, with a com- 
mission which would be dedicated to the 
unsnarling of our public land laws, not 
obsessed with the desire to assume au- 
thority relegated to an executive agency. 





ALLEGED BLOCKING OF MINIMUM 
WAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have one more item of very brief dura- 
tion that I should like to speak on at 
this moment, to take advantage of my 
having the floor. 

Appearing in the Washington Daily 
News, I believe night before last, under 
the byline of John Herling, was an ar- 
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ticle entitled “Is Lyndon Sitting On 
Labor Bill?” 

This article is so full of inaccuracies 
and misstatements that I could not 
cover all of them in the time I have al- 
lotted to myself, but I want to make one 
thing clear. In that article the state- 
ment is made: 

For weeks now, the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee, headed by JoHN F. KENNEDY, has 
been ready to present the Senate with a bill 
to raise the minimum rate from $1 an hour 
and enlarge coverage to bring in millions 
of workers. 


That statement is not true. The bill 
has been reported from the subcommit- 
tee to the full committee, and the full 
committee has been ready to meet every 
day this year that a committee could 
meet. We have been waiting for certain 
members to be present. The delay oc- 
casioned in working on this bill has not 
been due to the activities of the majority 
leader, and I want to make that perfectly 
clear as the ranking minority member 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

I point out another inaccuracy in the 
statement. It reads, “has been ready to 
present the Senate.” 

We have 2 or 3 weeks of hard work 
on this bill before we can unscramble 
the unholy mess it is now in. We have 
a decision to make about the tipped 
worker, the man who works in a restau- 
rant or hotel and who depends on tips 
for his livelihood. 

I alone have over 50 amendments I 
will offer in the full committee, if it 
ever meets, but I did want to take this 
opportunity to express surprise that a 
responsible journalist would go so far 
afield in accusing the majority leader of 
holding the bill up. I can assure you, 
Mr. President, there has been no holdup 
by the majority leader. We have been 
merely waiting for a time when we could 
get a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to state to 
the Senator from Arizona that yester- 
day I made some comments on that 
article. It happened that on the two 
occasions when the early meetings were 
called I was acting as majority leader in 
place of the Senator from Texas, and 
the responsibility for calling those meet- 
ings at 10 o’clock was my own entirely. 
I cleared the matter with the minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsEN], each time. There were, as a 
matter of fact, good and cogent reasons 
not related in the article, why we had 
the meetings on Tuesday and Thursday 
at 10 o’clock. There was no intent, con- 
sideration, or idea at all to keep us from 
consideration of the minimum wage bill, 
which, when the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare reports it, will 
be given priority and quick considera- 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his remarks. The Senator 
from Montana spoke on the matter yes- 
terday. I am in fullhearted accord with 
what he said. I should like to read one 
paragraph, because it will completely ab- 
solve not only the majority leader, but 
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the majority whip. The Senator from 
Montana said: 

Last Tuesday, while I was acting as ma- 
jority leader, I arranged for the Senate to 
meet at 10 a.m. This arrangement was 
made at the request of Senator KENNEDY. 
He had to leave early in the afternoon for 
some reason and wanted to be present during 
the voting on the depressed areas bill. 


I think that completely absolves the 
Senator of the responsibility which the 
columnist is trying to place upon the 
majority leader and others, as to why 
the bill has not been acted on in 2 years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will say, with re- 
gard to the following Thursday, that the 
reason for the early meeting was the 
fact that we could not finish considera- 
tion of the oleomargarine bill the night 
before. In an attempt to finish con- 
sideration and finally dispose of the bill, 
the Senate met at 10 o’clock on that 
Thursday. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I remember that 
very distinctly. I believe the majority 
whip will recall that I asked him several 
times during the day what the intentions 
were for the next day, which was Thurs- 
day, and he said, “I do not know. It 
depends upon how long your Members 
speak.” 

I recall that one of the Republican 
Senators had announced he had a rather 
lengthy discussion of the bill if certain 
amendments did not apply. 

I know that at a very late hour—I be- 
lieve the last hour—the distinguished 
majority whip, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MAaNsFIeLD], decided—and I 
am sure he decided reluctantly—we 
would have to meet at 10 o’clock the 
next morning to complete action on the 
bill. 





ENACTMENT OF PROVISIONS OF 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7681) to enact the 
provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1959, with certain amencments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have heard of no opposition to this 
measure. It is a House bill. It was con- 
sidered by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of the Senate, which 
reported it favorably. 

We recall that in 1959 we had what is 
known as Reorganization Plan No. 1. 
The House, in studying the plan, dis- 
covered what was thought to be a defect 
in the plan, and therefore the House 
disapproved the plan. In lieu of the 
plan, the House passed this bill. 

The real purpose of the bill is to enact 
the administrative transfers incorpo- 
rated in Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1949. At the same time, the bill would 
reaffirm the traditional authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior governing the 
disposition of valuable minerals on the 
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public lands, to assure that enactment of 
the provisions of the reorganization plan 
cannot be construed as being an in- 
fringement upon his general authority 
relating to such minerals. 

Mr. President, that is the apprehen- 
sion which arose in the House of Rep- 
resentatives when it was considering 
Reorganization Plan No. 1. To make 
certain that the traditional authority 
and jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior with respect to the vital min- 
erals over which he now has jurisdiction 
would not be transferred to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the plan was killed. The 
plan, as we know, could not be amended, 
but had to be either accepted or re- 
jected. Since the House discovered 
what was believed to be a defect in that 
regard, I have mentioned, the House 
killed Reorganization Plan No. 1, and, in 
effect, substituted this proposed legisla- 
tion for the plan, so as to have provision 
included in the law which would make 
certain that the traditional authority 
and jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior over minerals was not to be 
transferred to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

I know of no objection to the bill. 
Both the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior have ap- 
proved the bill, and the Budget Bureau 
has approved it. I know of no reason 
why the bill should not be passed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the bill—H.R. 7681—to enact 
the provisions of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1959 with certain amendments, 
is of considerable interest to the people 
in the Black Hills area of South Dakota, 
where the Black Hills National Forest is 
located, and where, from time to time, we 
have the matter of the exchange of non- 
Federal lands for national forests lands 
or timberlands, which offer to the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the Forest 
Service benefits in administration. 

Personally I believe that the bill is 
well conceived, in that it will make it 
possible for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to handle these exchanges without 
requiring a duplication of attention, 
services, and effort by the Department of 
the Interior. 

The amendment which was proposed 
by the committee to modify the reorgan- 
ization plan as originally submitted is 
also important, to guard against possible 
delegation of authority by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the making of land 
exchanges. I also heartily endorse the 
idea of the first paragraph in section 2 
which makes clear that there are pre- 
served for the Department of the Interior 
ministerial duties and administrative 
duties relating to the disposition of 
minerals on these public lands. 

The bill as a whole and the reorgan- 
ization plan as a whole are well conceived 
to centralize responsibility in the han- 
dling of two different types of public 
property, namely, forest lands on the one 
hand, and mineral interests on the other. 

I heartily commend the action of the 
committee in bringing out the bill in this 
form, and support the idea of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of 1959, as amended 
by the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 7681) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 





REIMBURSEMENT OF OWNERS AND 
TENANTS OF LANDS FOR MOVING 
EXPENSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1438, 
S. 2583. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGcIsLaTIvE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2583) to authorize the head of any execu- 
tive agency to reimburse owners and 
tenants of lands acquired for projects or 
activities under his jurisdiction for their 
moving expenses, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2583) to authorize the head of any 
executive agency to reimburse owners 
and tenants of lands acquired for proj- 
ects or activities under his jurisdiction 
for their moving expenses, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, with amendments, on page 2, line 
22, after the word “all”, to strike out 
“acts and” and insert “acts”, and in 
line 24, after the word “Act”, to insert 
“and delegate the authority conferred by 
this Act, including the making of de- 
terminations and decisions to any other 
officers or officials of the agency’; so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, except 
as provided in section 4 hereof, the head of 
any executive agency is authorized, to the 
extent administratively determined by him 
to be fair and reasonable, to reimburse the 
owners and tenants of lands or interests in 
land in the States of the Union, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the posses- 
sions of the United States hereafter acquired 
by purchase, condemnation or otherwise for 
any projects or activities under his jurisdic- 
tion for expenses and other losses and dam- 
ages incurred by such owners and tenants 
in the process, and as a direct result, of 
moving themselves, their families, and their 
possessions because of said acquisition, which 
reimbursement shall be in addition to, but 
not in duplication of, any payments that 
may otherwise be authorized by law: Pro- 
vided, That the total of such reimbursement 
to the owners and tenants shall in no event 
exceed 25 per centum of the fair value of any 
parcel of land or interest in land, as deter- 
mined by the head of the executive agency 
concerned. No payment under this Act shall 
be made unless application therefor, sup- 
ported by an itemized statement of the ex- 
penses, losses, and damages incurred, is sub- 
mitted to the head of the executive agency 
concerned within one year from (a) the date 
upon which the parcel of land or interest 
in land is to be vacated under agreement 
with the Government by the owner or tenant 
or pursuant to law, including but not limited 
to an order of a court, or (b) the date upon 
which the parcel of land or interest in land 
involved is vacated, whichever first occurs. 
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Sec. 2. The head of each executive agency 
may perform any and all acts, make such 
rules and regulations as he finds n 


and proper for the purpose of carryi 

the provisions of this Act and delegate _ 
authority conferred by this Act, includin 
the making of determinations and decisions 
to any other officers or officials of the agency 
All functions performed under this Act shall 
be exempt from the operation of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act of June 11, 1946 
(60 Stat. 237), as amended (5 U.S.C. 1001- 
1011), except as to the requirements of sec- 
tion 3 of said Act. 

Sec.3. Funds appropriated or otherwise 
available to the head of an executive agency 
for the acquisition of real property or inter- 
ests therein shall also be available for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to any acquisition of lands or interests 
therein by the Tennessee Valley Authority or 
to any executive agency or situation pro- 
vided for in (a) section 401(b) of the Act of 
July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 624-25), as amended 
(b) section 305 of the Housing Act of 1956 
(70 Stat. 1100-1101), as amended, or (c) the 
Act of May 29, 1958 (72 Stat. 152). 

Sec.5. The term “executive agency”, as 
used in this Act, means any executive de- 
partment or independent establishment in 
the executive branch of the Government, in- 
cluding any wholly owned Government 
corporation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
is a bill which would provide for the pay- 
ment of expenses of moving people from 
an area where land may have been con- 
demned for reservoir purposes, such as 
the building of a hydroelectric dam, a 
flood-control project, or public works 
improvement. The lands, farms, homes, 
and so forth are taken for reservoir pur- 
poses, and families have to move. The 
bill would simply provide that the Fed- 
eral Government may pay the expense of 
moving those families. The expense of 
moving is not an element of damage 
which can now be considered in the price 
of condemnation or in the damages 
which may be assessed for the taking of 
property. 

This is in keeping, as I understand, 
with the authority which other agencies 
of the Government have. I know of nd 
opposition to the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wonder if the 
Senator will yield to me so that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum, I un- 
derstand the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] wants to ask a ques- 
tion on the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 


I am happy to 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Youne of Ohio in the chair). Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1960—ORDER TO 
PRINT SENATE BILL 8 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, yesterday I 
asked unanimous consent to consider 
HR. 10128, the School Construction 
Assistance Act of 1960. I requested that 
the Senate strike out everything after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof Senate bill 8 as that bill had 
passed the Senate on February 4, 1960. 
In reading the Recorp of June 2, I 
discovered that Senate bill 8 was printed 
in the Recorp as it was originally in- 
troduced and not as the bill passed the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 8 in the form in which it 
passed the Senate be printed in the Rrc- 
orp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the Sen- 
ator from Alabama indicate again his de- 
sire? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator will recall 
that yesterday the Senate took up House 
bill 10128, which was the School Con- 
struction Assistance Act of 1960, and I 
asked unanimous consent to strike out 
everything after the enacting clause in 
the bill and to substitute in lieu thereof 
Senate bill 8 as it had passed the Sen- 
ate. That request was then granted. 
We know that consent was afterward 
vitiated. But there was printed in the 
ReEcorp a copy of Senate bill 8 as it had 
been originally introduced and not as it 
passed the Senate. 

The bill as it passed the Senate was 
in very much different form and con- 
tains different provisions from those 
contained in the original bill as sub- 
mitted. So that the Recorp may be 
correct, I now ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp Senate 
bill 8 as it passed the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
was not here yesterday when the request 
was made. I understand the request 
was granted and later rescinded. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is the Senator 
from Alabama now asking that that ac- 
tion be affected in any way? 

Mr. HILL. No. The only request I 
now make is that Senate bill 8 in the 
form in which it passed the Senate on 
February 4 be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sen- 
ator contemplate later in the day asking 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 8 
be substituted for the House bill? 

Mr. HILL. I contemplate making 
that request, but not at this time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not today? 

Mr. HILL. Not today. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Possibly next 
week? The week after? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot now say. As 
Abraham Lincoln once said, it is a wise 
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man who does not have more sense today 
than he had yesterday. I do not con- 
template asking to have the bill con- 
sidered today. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I am glad to hear him recognize 
the sterling qualities of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr. HILL. I must say he had many 
good qualities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

There being no objection, Senate bill 
8 was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 

s.8 
An Act to authorize Federal financial assist- 
ance for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “School Assistance 
Act of 1960”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
authorize a two-year program of Federal 
grants to the States to provide assistance 
in the construction of urgently needed pub- 
lic elementary and secondary school facilities 
in local communities and for teachers’ sal- 
aries. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN 
SCHOOLS 


Sec. 3. In the administration of this Act, 
no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the policy 
determination, personnel, curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, or the administration 
or operation of any school or school system. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, and for the next fiscal year, an 
amount equal to $20 times a number equal 
to the school-age population of the United 
States, as defined in section 5(b) (4), for 
the purpose of making payments to State 
educational agencies to provide assistance in 
the construction of urgently needed public 
elementary and secondary school facilities 
in local communities and for teachers’ sal- 
aries under this Act. 

ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 5. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 4 shall be allotted among 
the States on the basis of the income per 
child of school age, the school-age popula- 
tion, and effort for school purposes of the 
respective States. Subject to the provisions 
of section 6, such allotments shall be made 
as follows: The Commissioner shall allot to 
each State for each fiscal year an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the sums 
appropriated pursuant to section 4 for such 
year as the product of— 

(1) the school-age population of the State, 
and 

(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as deter- 
mined under subsection (b)). 


bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

(b) For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
income per child of school age for the State 
by the income per child of school age for 
all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands), except that 
(A) the allotment ratio shall in no case be 
less than .25 or more than .75, and (B) the 
allotment ratio for Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands shall be .75. 
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(2) The allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner as soon as pos- 
sible after the enactment of this Act on the 
basis of the average of the incomes per child 
of school age for the States and for all the 
States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands) for the three most recent 
consecutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. Such promulgation shall be con- 
clusive for purposes of this Act. 

(3) The term “child of school age’? means 
a@ member of the population between the 
ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(4) The term “school-age population” 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, and such school-age population for 
the several States shall be determined by the 
Commissioner on the basis of the population 
between such ages for the most recent year 
for which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. 

(5) The term “income per child of school 
age” for any State or for all the States 
means the total personal income for the 
State and for all the States (exclusive of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands), 
respectively, divided by the number of chil- 
dren of school age (in the State and in all 
such States, respectively). 

(c) AS soon as possible after amounts 
appropriated under section 4 become avail- 
able for payment, the Commissioner shall 
pay to each State, which has complied with 
the provisions of section 7 for the year with 
respect to which such payment is to be 
made, the amount allotted to it pursuant to 
subsection (2) of this section, as adjusted by 
the application of the provisions of section 6. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR 
SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 6. (a) The allotment of any State un- 
der section 5 shall be reduced by the per- 
centage (if any) by which its State school 
effort index for such year is less than the 
national school effort index for such year, 
with the exception that during the first year 
that allotments are made under this Act 
this provision shall not be applicable. The 
total of such reductions shall be reallotted 
among the remaining States by proportion- 
ately increasing their allotments under sec- 
tion 5 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) The “State school effort index” for any 
State for a fiscal year is the quotient obtained 
by dividing (A) the State’s school expendi- 
tures per public school child by (B) the in- 
come per child of school age for the State; 
except that the State school effort index 
shall be deemed to be equal to the national 
school effort index in the case of (i) Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and (ii) any State for 
which the school expenditures per public 
school child are not less than the school 
expenditures per public school child for all 
the States; 

(2) The “national school effort index” for 
any fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (A) the school expenditures per 
public school child for all the States (ex- 
clusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia) by 
(B) the income per child of school age for 
all such States. 

(c)(1) The school expenditures per public 
school child for any State for purposes of 
determining its State school effort index for 
any fiscal year means the quotient obtained 
by dividing (A) the total expenditures by 
the State and subdivisions thereof for ele- 
mentary and secondary education made from 
funds derived from State and local sources 
in the State, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of data for the most re- 
cent school year for which satisfactory data 
for the several States are available to him, 
by (B) the number of children in average 
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daily attendance in public elementary and 
secondary schools in such State, as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner for such most 
recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public 
school child for all the States for purposes 
of determining the national school effort 
index for any fiscal year means the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the total expendi- 
tures by all the States (exclusive of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) and subdivisions thereof 
for elementary and secondary education made 
from funds derived from State and local 
sources, as determined by the Commissioner 
for the same school year as is used under 
paragraph (1), by (B) the number of chil- 
dren in average daily attendance for such 
year in public elementary and secondary 
schools in all such States, determined as 
provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age 
for any State and for all the States shall, for 
purposes of subsection (b), be determined by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the in- 
comes per child of school age for the most 
recent year for which satisfactory data are 
available from the Department of Commerce. 


STATE APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 7. The State education agency of each 
State which desires to receive an allotment 
and payment under this Act shall submit 
an application to the Commissioner which— 

(a) provides assurance that the State 
education agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the funds received under 
this Act; 

(b) sets forth procedures to insure that 
funds will be allocated among school fa- 
cilities construction projects within the 
State so that priority is given to local edu- 
cation agencies which, in the judgment of 
the State education agency, have the great- 
est need for additional school facilities and 
which are least able to finance the cost of 
needed school facilities; 

(c) provides assurance that every appli- 
cant, whose application for funds received 
under this Act for a construction project is 
denied, will be given an opportunity for a 
hearing before the State education agency; 

(d) sets forth procedures for such fiscal 
control as may be necessary to assure proper 
disbursement of funds paid to the State un- 
der this Act; 

(e) specifies the proportion of its State 
allotment that will be expended for (1) the 
construction of school facilities and (2) for 
teachers’ salaries; and 

(f) certifies that funds the State educa- 
tion agency specifies for teachers’ salaries 
will be distributed among the local educa- 
tion agencies of the State to be expended 
solely for teachers’ salaries in accordance 
with this Act. 


In the case of any State in which a State 
agency has exclusive responsibility for the 
financing of the construction of school fa- 
cilities, the Commissioner may modify or 
make inapplicable any of the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section with respect to the 
funds specified for school construction to 
the extent he deems such action appropriate 
in the light of the special governmental or 
school organization of such State. 


MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Sec. 8. (a) After the first year that allot- 
ments are made under this Act, a State in 
order to receive its allotment for the follow- 
ing year must have matched the Federal 
funds the State received under the Act in 
the previous year by having increased its 
expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education by an amount that is not less than 
the product of (A) the State’s share and 
(B) the expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education from State and local 
sources in the base school year 1959-60: 
Provided, That the State allotment shall be 
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reduced by an amount equal to the sum 
by which the State fails to match the pre- 
scribed amount set forth in this section. 
The total of such reduction shall be real- 
lotted among the remaining States by pro- 
portionately increasing their allotments un- 
der section 5. 

(b) The “State’s share” for a State shall 
be 5 per centum of the remainder of 1.00 less 
the State’s allotment ratio as computed un- 
der section 5 except that in no case shall the 
State’s allotment ratio be less than 0.3344 
or more than 0.6624. 

(c) For the purposes of this section ex- 
penditures for elementary and secondary 
education for any year means the total ex- 
penditures for public elementary and second- 
ary schools by the State and subdivisions 
thereof made from funds derived from State 
and local sources in the State, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of data 
supplied to him by the State education 
agencies. 

(ad) A State shall be considered to have 
matched its Federal funds in any year in 
which its school-age population is less than 
its school-age population in the base school 
year 1959-60. 

(e) If for any reason a State should fail 
to receive funds under this Act in any given 
year, for the purposes of the matching pro- 
visions contained in subsection (a), the 
State will be considered to have received 
Federal funds under this Act in that year. 


PERIOD FOR USE OF FUNDS AND CERTIFICATION 
BY STATES 


Sec.9. (a) Upon receipt by the State, 
funds paid under this Act for any fiscal year 
shall thereafter be deemed to be State funds 
to be distributed and expended in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act not later than 
the end of the fiscal year following such fiscal 
year for which such funds were distributed. 

(b) The State education agency of each 
State receiving funds under this Act shall, 
prior to the termination of such following 
fiscal year, (1) certify the amount of such 
funds received by such State which have 
been so distributed and expended, and (2) 
pay to the Commissioner any amount of 
such funds which have not been so expended. 

(c) Any funds paid to the Commissioner 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
reallotted and paid to the States under the 
provisions of this Act during the fiscal year 
following that in which such funds were so 
paid to the Commissioner. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 10. (a) The State education agency of 
each State which receives funds under this 
Act shall give adequate assurance to the 
Commissioner that all laborers and mechan- 
ics employed by contractors or subcontrac- 
tors in the performance of work on school 
construction financed in whole or in part 
under this Act will be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on- similar con- 
struction in the locality as determined by 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5) . 

(b) With respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section the 
Secretary of Labor shall act in accordance 
with Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 
1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276c). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the 
(United States) Commissioner of Education. 

(b) The term “State” includes Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(c) The term “State education agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or, if different, the officer 
or agency primarily responsible for State 
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construction or supervision of construction 
of such schools, whichever may be designate 
by the Governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “local education agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of free 
public education in a city, county, township 
school district, or political subdivision in g 
State; except that, in any State in which a 
State agency has exclusive responsibility for 
the financing of the construction of schoo) 
facilities, it means such State agency. If a 
separate public authority has responsibility 
for the provision or maintenance of school 
facilities for any local educational agency or 
the financing of the construction thereof, 
such term includes such other authority. 

(e) The term “school facilities” means 
classrooms and related facilities (including 
furniture, instructional materials other than 
textbooks, equipment, machinery, and utili- 
ties necessary or appropriate for school pur- 
poses) for education which is provided by a 
school district for elementary or secondary 
education, in the applicable State, at public 
expense and under public supervision and 
direction; and interests in land (including 
site, grading, and improvement) on which 
such facilities are constructed. Such term 
does not include athletic stadiums, or struc- 
tures, or facilities intended primarily for 
events, such as athletic exhibitions, contests, 
or games, for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 

(f) The terms “construct”, “constructing”, 
and “construction”’ include the preparation 
of drawings and specifications for school fa- 
cilities; erecting, building, acquiring, alter- 
ing, remodeling, improving, or extending 
school facilities; and the inspection and 
supervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

(g) The term “teacher” means any mem- 
ber of the instructional staff of a public ele- 
mentary or secondary school as defined by 
the State education agency of each State. 

(h) The term “teachers’ salaries’? means 
the monetary compensation paid to teachers 
for services rendered in connection with their 
employment. 





REIMBURSEMENT OF OWNERS AND 
TENANTS OF LANDS FOR MOVING 
EXPENSES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2583) to authorize the head 
of any executive agency to reimburse 
owners and tenants of lands acquired for 
projects or activities under his jurisdic- 
tion for their moving expenses, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I direct 
a question to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCuLe.txan]. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator 
concerning the effect of the language on 
page 2, line 15, regarding the date on 
which the 1-year period for filing the 
statement of moving expenses or dam- 
ages begins. If a date has been fixed for 
the land to be vacated, and the Govern- 
ment agrees that the owner or tenant 
may remain on the land, does the 1-year 
period begin to run from the time he 
finally leaves, from the date that the 
Government first agreed informally he 
might stay on until notified that he must 
leave, or from the subsequent date when 
the Government might say to him, “We 
now need the land and you will have to 
move off within 30 days’’? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I correctly un- 
derstand the question of the Senator 
from Vermont, my interpretation of the 
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ion in the proposed legislation is 
that if an agreement is made at the time 
the Government takes the land or at the 
time the Government makes a contract 
for the taking of the land, an agreement 
is made between the landowner and the 
Government that by a certain date the 
land shall be vacated, then the time be- 
to run as of that date, unless the 
Jandowner vacates the land sooner. If 
he vacates the land earlier than the date 
or the time given him to vacate the land, 
the statute would begin to run from the 
time he vacated. 

If an agreement is made that the 
landowner will vacate the land at a 

time—say by the Ist of August or 
py the 1st of July, or some other time— 
and that time comes and the landowner 
has not vacated at that time, but con- 
tinues to stay on, in violation of the 
agreement, without the consent of the 
Government, the statute then would 
begin to run from the time that it was 
agreed he would vacate the property, 
even though he did not vacate it as he 
agreed to do. 

Mr. PROUTY. If the court should 
say, for example, that the land had to 
be vacated on August 1, 1960, going 
through the legal formalities—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
mean in connection with a condemna- 
tion proceeding? 

Mr.PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The court would 
fix the day on which it would have to 
be vacated. 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. Then if what- 
ever governmental agency might be in- 
volved told the landowner that they 
would not require the land for perhaps 
2 years or a length of time beyond the 
time when the court had said the land 
had to be vacated, would they be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In my opinion— 
and I can only express an opinion—if 
such an extension were granted by the 
Government, by someone having au- 
thority to grant such extension, then 
that would toll the statute of limitations 
on filing a claim, and the statute would 
not begin to run against the filing of the 
claim until the party actually vacated 
or until the agreement expired. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is the answer to 
my question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not believe 
there is any doubt about the fact that 
that is the intention of the bill. 

Mr. PROUTY. That answers my 
question. I am grateful to the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have been very 
glad to express these views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
Posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2583) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 





ADVANCES ON GOVERNMENT IN- 
SURED SHIP MORTGAGES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of Calendar No. 1453, S. 3018, 
and that it be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3018) 
to authorize the Maritime Administra- 
tion to make advances on Government 
insured ship mortgages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment. 





MULTIPLE USE OF NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senate will consider within the next few 
days S. 3044, a bill that is of significant 
importance to the future well-being of 
the national forests throughout America. 
This bill directs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to administer the national for- 
ests for multiple use and sustained yield 
of the resources, products, and services 
these forests provide. It enumerates the 
basic renewable surface resources for 
which the forests were established and 
have been so successfully managed and 
administered over the past half century. 
It authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to cooperate with the States and 
local agencies in the development and 
management of the national forests. 
These are time-tested principles and pol- 
icies which have been ardently supported 
by the Congress since 1897 through vari- 
ous legislative and annual appropriation 
acts. Our support of the U.S. Forest 
Service in its development and admin- 
istration of the national forests has been 
nonpartisan and shows an awareness by 
both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the tremendous natural 
resource value inherent in these public 
lands. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senate committees which 
considered so thoroughly the “Program 
for the National Forests” that was sub- 
mitted last March by the Department of 
Agriculture. Again this year the Appro- 
priations Committee, under the able di- 
rection of the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HaypEen], demonstrated its 
interest in the full development of the 
national forests by providing certain in- 
creases to implement this program with 
which Senators are all familiar. It is 
gratifying that in conference a substan- 
tial amount of the proposed increases 
was accepted. 

Mississippi is one of the 39 States 
having national forests. Our four 
forests, aggregating slightly over 1 mil- 
lion acres, are of tremendous impor- 
tance to my State, and particularly to 
the counties in which they are located. 

Under the multiple-use policy of man- 
aging these forests for the greatest ben- 
efit of the greatest number of people, 
all of the purposes for which the forests 
were established are making significant 
contributions to the welfare of Missis- 
sippi, the South, and the Nation. The 
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planned and coordinated development 
and use of outdoor recreation, range, 
timber, water, and wildlife is the reason 
why the national forests in Mississippi 
are valuable resource areas supplying 
a sustained yield of forest products, 
goods, and services for our people. Saw- 
logs and pulpwood are harvested as raw 
material to help keep our mills running. 
Some of the finest outdoor recreation 
areas in the South are providing enjoy- 
ment and relaxation for the visitors to 
these forests. Wells, creeks, and rivers 
are enhanced by a steady flow of clean, 
pure water for agricultural, industry, 
and urban uses. Cattle graze on ranges 
where forestry and beef raising have 
been made compatible through multiple- 
purpose planning. And in Mississippi 
we are proud of the wild game that 
abounds on the national forests. The 
sportsmen realize the advantages of 
multiple-use management, because they 
can hunt and fish while others camp 
and picnic, and still others harvest the 
forest and forage products. 

For years I have supported forest re- 
search as an adjunct to multiple use 
and sustained yield of our forest re- 
sources. 

Enactment of S. 3044 will establish 
by statute what the U.S. Forest Service 
has been practicing under various acts, 
administrative regulations, and appro- 
priation act language, for the past 50 
years in the management and develop- 
ment of the national forests. 

Passage of this bill will be another 
milestone in our constant efforts to make 
the national forests the best managed 
public properties in the world. 

It will be the first time that all of the 
renewable surface resources on the na- 
tional forests appear in a single statute. 
It will leave no doubts in the mind of 
anyone that we intend that the national 
forests shall be managed, developed, and 
utilized for the greatest good of the 
greatest number of our people in the 
years ahead. There are no appropria- 
tions involved; no pending legislation 
is affected; and we have the support of 
conservationists, wildlife enthusiasts, 
timber users, forestry associations, 
stockmen, and service organizations 
from all over America. 

Mr. President, in our concern for the 
many globai and space-age problems 
that confront us, this bill might ap- 
pear of minor comsequence. In our 
traditional concern for the well-being 
of our national forests, it is, however, 
important legislation. We should con- 
sider it as such, and press for its speedy 
enactment into law. 

Mr. President, from the timber re- 
source standpoint, what we will have 
in this Nation 40 or 50 years from now 
depends upon not what we do about 
it then, but what we do about it now. 
It takes planning. It takes resourceful 
application of those plans. More than 
that, it takes time to grow a forest or 
wood products. We are actually laying 
the pattern and the groundwork now, 
which is the only time it can possibly 
be laid, for what will be our situation 
with reference to forests and forest prod- 
ucts a half century from now. This bill 
is certainly a forward step. 
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PERMISSION TO USE CERTAIN 
STREETS IN SAN FRANCISCO FOR 
PARK PURPOSES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business, S. 3018, to authorize the Mari- 
time Administration to make advances 
of Government-insured ship mortgages, 
be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
order No. 1560, H.R. 8024. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 8024, to 
amend the act of May 9, 1876, to permit 
certain streets in San Francisco, Calif., 
within the area known as the San Fran- 
cisco Palace of Fine Arts, to be used for 
park and other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, first I 
desire to say that the minority cleared 
this matter with the majority prior to 
taking it up. This is, in effect, a non- 
controversial bill. The purpose of it is to 
amend the act of May 9, 1876, to permit 
certain streets in San Francisco, Calif., 
within the area known as the San Fran- 
cisco Palace of Fine Arts, to be used for 
park and other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
explanation of the bill, as it appears in 
the report on the bill, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

The land described in H.R. 8024 is pres- 
ently owned by the city and county of San 
Francisco, Calif. By the act of May 9, 1876, 
the Federal Government relinquished to the 
city and county of San Francisco, Calif., a 
strip along the edge of the reservation 
known as the Presidio, later designated the 
Presidio of San Francisco, subject to the pro- 
vision that certain streets as laid out on the 
city map be forever dedicated to that pur- 
pose. This requirement has prevented the 
people of California from fully developing the 
cultural, recreational, and artistic potential 
of this area resulting in a request for the 
elimination of this statutory restriction. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 





CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
ESTATE TO THE OXNARD HARBOR 
DISTRICT, PORT HUENEME, CALIF. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be further temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1561, 
H.R. 8713. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8713) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to convey certain real estate to the 
Oxnard Harbor District, Port Hueneme, 
Calif., and for other purposes. 


The 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
minority has cleared with the majority 
the taking up of this measure. 

The bill H.R. 8713 would authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to convey certain 
real property consisting of a wharf and 
contiguous area to the Oxnard Harbor 
District, Port Hueneme, Calif., thus per- 
mitting the harbor district to expand the 
port facilities. The conveyance would 
be at the fair market value. A compan- 
ion bill, S. 3017, was introduced by my 
colleague, the Senator from California 
{Mr. ENGLE] and myself. 

The property proposed for conveyance 
by the Navy to the Oxnard Harbor Dis- 
trict, Port Hueneme, Calif., comprises 
wharf No. 1, located south of the central 
basin and east of the Port Hueneme Har- 
bor entrance and north of the Naval Civil 
Engineering Laboratory. The entire har- 
bor development of Port Hueneme was 
acquired by the Navy during World War 
II. Subsequent to the war, this wharf 
and the property proposed for convey- 
ance were leased to the Oxnard Harbor 
District so that they might provide com- 
mercial facilities at this port. Com- 
mercial shipping uses the Navy harbor 
entrance and central basin. 

The Oxnard Harbor District is inter- 
ested in expansion of port facilities. The 
present improvements are in a deteri- 
orated condition requiring rebuilding. 
The Navy requirement for this area is 
primarily to meet a mobilization require- 
ment in the event of war. The Navy has 
no present intention to rebuild the facili- 
ties presently outleased. The Oxnard 
Harbor District plans to rebuild and ex- 
pand the facilities but requires title be- 
fore such a program can be developed. 

Rebuilding of the facilities by the Ox- 
nard Harbor District would actually im- 
prove the Navy’s mobilization potential 
since the use of the improved facilities 
could be obtained by leasehold if neces- 
sary in time of emergency. Rebuilding 
by the district will eliminate the neces- 
sity for rebuilding with Government 
funds and also eliminate the delay of 
construction when the emergency arises. 
The proposed use by the Oxnard Harbor 
District would not interfere with the cur- 
rent peacetime Navy requirements at 
Port Hueneme. 

The growth of the Oxnard Harbor Dis- 
trict program is presently stunted by (a) 
necessity for restoration and reconstruc- 
tion of wharf No. 1; (b) inability to pro- 
vide additional berths to create operat- 
ing flexibility; (c) acquisition of Navy- 
owned facilities to enable capital invest- 
ment in cargo features needed to attract 
new business; (d) removal of light draft 
commercial vessels from this area to the 
Ventura County Harbor now under con- 
struction; (e) unfavorable land freight 
tariff structures. 

The Navy Construction Battalion Cen- 
ter, Port Hueneme, comprises 1,662 acres 
with an investment of $51,641,650. The 
Navy acquired the entire Oxnard Harbor 
District property comprising 318 acres 
by condemnation at a cost of $2,164,000 
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in March 1942. This purchase included 
the 22.07 acres contained in this bill and 
wharf No. 1 which is reported as costing 
$544,000 when constructed in 1940. 

Some of the conditions which the Navy 
will specify and the district will accept 
include: 

First. Relocation of utilities, struc- 
tures, and improvements by the pur- 
chaser at no cost to the Navy; 

Second. Maintain the position of ex- 
isting Navy bulkhead line (wharf No. 2) 
and widen the slip to 400 feet; 

Third. Provide for permanent Navy 
control of harbor operations. 

Information available discloses that 
the cost of the Oxnard Harbor District 
expansion program would approach $10 
million. Ownership of the property is 
one of the major factors necessary to per- 
mit this program through financing by 
general obligation bonds, revenue bonds, 
and tax proceeds. 

In view of the proposed use of this land 
by the Oxnard Harbor District, its avail]- 
ability in time of mobilization, the assur- 
ance of improved maintenance and capi- 
tal improvements, and the facts that the 
property is not required for current 
peacetime naval needs, all contribute to 
the favorable report on the part of the 
Navy for the sale of the property at fair 
market value to the Oxnard Harbor Dis- 
trict. No appraisals have been made as 
yet to ascertain the value of the prop- 
erty which would be required before the 
Secretary would establish the sale price. 

From the above, the committee feels 
that it is clear that not only will the in- 
terests of the Oxnard Harbor District be 
served by the enactment of this measure, 
but so will the interests of the United 
States in several respects. Particularly 
important is the fact that the rebuilding 
of these facilities by the harbor district 
will improve the Navy’s mobilization 
potential. 

The enactment of this measure will not 
involve the expenditure of any Federal 
funds. The conveyance is to be at the 
fair market value. 

Neither the Bureau of the Budget nor 
the Department of Defense has any ob- 
jection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 8713) was ordered toa 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ADVANCES ON GOVERNMENT-IN- 
SURED SHIP MORTGAGES 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3018) to authorize the 
Maritime Administration to make ad- 
vances on Government-insured ship 


mortgages. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously entered, until Monday, June 6, 
1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate June 3, 1960: 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


The officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers in the U.S. 
Air Force under the provisions of section 
8392, title 10, United States Code: 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Frank W. Berlin, AO724882, Iowa Air 
National Guard. 

Col. Vito J. Castellano, AO866387, New 
York Air National Guard. 

Col. Homer R. Flynn, AO1797983, Georgia 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Edward R. Fry, AO502478, Kansas Air 
National Guard. 

Col. William D. Ott, AO408469, Kentucky 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Valentine A. Siefermann, AO794707, 
Hawaii Air National Guard. 

Col. James M. Trail, AO406068, Idaho Air 
National Guard. 

Col. Joseph W. Turner, AO422148, Okla- 
homa Air National Guard. 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force in the grades indicated, 
under the provisions of section 8284, title 10, 
United States Code, with a view to designa- 
tion under the provisions of section 8067, 
title 10, United States Code, to perform the 
duties indicated, and with dates of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 


To be captains, USAF (Medical) 


Johnny M. Barton, AO8002415. 
Raymond K. Bopp, AO3076750. 
William K. Brown, AO3074955. 
Donald D. Eddy, AO8045942. 
Donald P. Hahn, AO3046072. 
Richard J. Houck, AO3079304. 
Neil D. Martin, AO3074759. 
George C. Mohr, AO8075027. 
Richard H. Oi, AO3009782. 

John C. Rambeau, Jr., AO3013278. 
Keith D. Sayther, AO3079021. 
Edward P. South, AO2247452. 
Thomas N. Vaughn, AO8075144. 
David C. Wolfe, AO3079154. 


To be captains, USAF (Dental) 


Bernard J. Doyle, AO3091402. 
John A. Junghans, AO3001261. 
Gene D. Parish, AO3042580. 


To be captains, USAF (Nurse) 


Teresa Cavatoni, AN1906315. 
Vera M. Longbottom, AN2243920. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical) 


Milton L. Bauermeister, AO8089065. 
Horace J. Brown, AO3089153. 

Calvin C. Chapman, AO1848164. 
John W. Coursey, AO1332471. 

Jared M. Dunn, AO2084549. 

James W. Dyer, AO3089113. 





Jon M. Igelman, AO8089054. 
Francis J. Major, Jr., AO3089264. 
John G. Weg, AO3089217. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (Dental) 
Paul H. Hyland, AO3078529. 


To be first liewtenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 


Frank J. Fresques, AO3077642. 
William R. Slivka, AO3076908. 
John R. Yates, AO3076138. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Nurse) 


Catherine B. Adams, AN3088688. 
Mildred Adams, AN3089756. 
Hazel E. Anderson, AN2243394. 
Mary B. Borden, AN3045090. 
Patricia A. Farrell, AN3045800. 
Bette J. Harris, AN3078984. 
Helene R. Haskins, AN902133. 
Edith Marquez, AN3089924. 
Cora H. Miyagawa, AN3075722. 
Barbara J. Parry, AN3089758. 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force in the grades indi- 
cated, under section 8284 of title 10, United 
States Code, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be first lieutenants 


Fredirick W. Arndt, AO8056027. 
Daniel P. Barry, AO3066554. 
Philipp H. Baumann, AO3070786. 
Charles A. Boatwright, AO3080066. 
Ronald G. Boss, AO3070561. 
Richard E. Byam, AO3071451. 
Vincent P. Cerisano, AO3080018. 
Thomas W. Ciambrone, AO3068609. 
Gerald Dixon, AO3069797. 
Ronald C. Dufresne, AO3067763. 
Robert H. Engel, AO3067454. 
George R. Fessler, Jr., AO3053932. 
Darryl W. Freed, AO3066655. 
David E. Hanlon, AO3067561. 
Charlie J. Jennings, AO8080028. 
Ernest C. Johnson, AO3080079. 
Dana K. Kelly, AO3068669. 
Milton H. Leppert, AO3066563. 
Joseph F. Melichar, AO8070810. 
Donald L. Moyer, AO3066570. 
Kermit J. Nisley, Jr., AO3068842. 
Leonard W. Riley III, AO3069264. 
James B. Sanders, Jr., AO3070969. 
Matt M. M. Sayre, AO3070190. 
Francis J. Schmidt, AO3080083. 
Robert H. Seh, Jr., AO3071212. 
John P. Slauson, AO3070345. 
Anthony S. Syracusa, AO3080041. 
Ronald S. Wardell, AO38055403. 
Robert J. Whitcomb, AO3071165. 
To be second lieutenants 
Distinguished Aviation Cadet Graduates 
Michael F. Anderson, AO3103365. 
Jerome A. Baak, AO3103063. 
Wilbur R. Brown, AO3103327. 
Delbert C. Butler, AO3103270. 
Martin V. Case, Jr., AO8103287. 
Gary W. Fredricks, AO3103356. 
Jimmie D. James, AO3103279. 
Eugene F. Lavarell, AO3103280. 
Terry D. Murphy, AO3103339. 
James L. Wakefield, AO3103429. 


Distinguished Officer Candidate Graduates 


Willard W. Bryant, AO3101348. 

William A. Carter, Jr., AO3101516. 

Robert O. Clement, AO3101742. 

Terence J. Hedges, AO3110123. 

Kenneth C. Hovis, AO3110130. 

Jack H. Nelson, AO3110114. 

Twila J. Novak, AL3110044. 

Roger M. Quick, AO3110083. 

James C. Randall, AO3110084. 

James W. Walters, AO3110069. 

Laurence E. Watts, AO8110070. 

Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following distinguished mili- 
tary students of the Air Force Reserve Of- 


ficers’ Training Corps for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, under section 8284 of title 10, 
United States Code, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


Harvey W. Schiller 
Eliot Sohmer 

Stanley A. Spivey 
Joseph T. Stewart, Jr. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, JUNE 3, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Corinthians 13: 5: Examine your- 
selves to see whether you are holding to 
your faith. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, as we 
seek to respond to the obligations and 
opportunities of our high vocation, may 
we be grateful for Thy many overtures 
of counsel and companionship. 

Grant that, being drawn together by 
a common peril and a common ideal, we 
may be helped to maintain that conti- 
nuity of faith and fortitude which will 
insure our national freedom and security. 

We humbly pray that we may put forth 
a determined effort to build a finer world 
order and a nobler spiritual unity of all 
mankind. 

May the welfare of humanity be the 
concern of all the nations and may we 
be partners in the great enterprise of 
enthroning the spirit of that lowly Naza- 
rene who taught us to love Thee and our 
fellow men. 

Hear us through the mediation of the 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Ratchford, one of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 471. An act to amend chapter 561 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall have the 
same authority to remit indebtedness of en- 
listed members upon discharge as the Secre- 
taries of the Army and the Air Force have; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Evelyn 
Albi; 

H.R. 2588. An act for the relief of Buck 
Yuen Sah; 

H.R. 4549. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Naggar; 

H.R. 4834. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Antonio Turchi; 

H.R. 5150. An act for the relief of Our 
Lady of the Lake Church; 

H.R. 5880. An act for the relief of Nels 
Lund; 
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H.R. 6830. An act to provide for uniform- 
ity of application of certain postal require- 
ments with respect to disclosure of the aver- 
age numbers of copies of publications sold 
or distributed to paid subscribers, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8417. An act for the relief of Grand 
Lodge of North Dakota, Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons; 

H.R.9106. An act for the relief of John 
E. Simpson; 

H.R. 9170. An act for the relief of John J. 
Finn, Jr.; 

H.R. 9249. An act for the relief of Marlene 
A. Grant; 

H.R. 9442. An act for the relief of Charles 
Bradford LaRue; 

H.R. 9563. An act for the relief of Josef 
Enzinger; 

H.R. 10996. An act to authorize the use of 
certified mail for the transmission or service 
of matter required by certain Federal laws 
to be transmitted or served by registered 
mail, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution providing 
for participation by the United States in the 
West Virginia Centennial Celebration to be 
held in 1963 at various locations in the State 
of West Virginia, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 2645. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Cruz-Figueroa; 

H.R. 6121. An act for the relief of Placid 
J. Pecoraro, Gabrielle Pecoraro, and their 
minor child, Joseph Pecoraro; 

H.R. 6816. An act to amend section 57a of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 93(a)) and 
section 152, title 18, United States Code; 

H.R. 7577. An act to amend title 28, en- 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” of 
the United States Code, to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor ve- 
hicles in the scope of their employment, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8888. An act for the relief of Angela 
Maria; 

H.R. 11748. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1961, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other pur- 


poses; 
H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution relating to 
the deportation of certain aliens; and 
H.J. Res. 678. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
tion, and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 285. An act for the relief of John A. 
Skenandore; 

S. 762. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Alves de Carvalho; 

S. 1321. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board, to a modifica- 
tion of the terms of a trust instrument ex- 
ecuted by James B. Wilbur; 

S. 1396. An act for the relief of Ante Tonic 
(Tunic), his wife, Elizabeth Tunic, and their 
two minor children, Ante Tunic, Jr., and 
Joseph Tunic; 

S. 1600. An act for the relief of Grace L. 
Patton; 

S. 2089. An act for the relief of Henry K. 
Lee (Hyun Kui); 

S. 2106. An act for the relief of Emiko 
Nagamine; 

S. 2176. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Abele Tarabocchia; 

S. 2237. An act for the relief of Mico Delic; 

S. 2571. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of Karl Ulistein”; 
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S. 2639. An act for the relief of Mo Tong 
Lui; 
S. 2646. An act for the relief of Lloyd C. 


Kimm; 

S. 2717. An act for the relief of Mrs. Flori- 
ana Vardjan; 

S. 2768. An act for the relief of Frederick 
T. C. Yu and his wife, Alice Siao-Fen Chen 
Yu; 

S. 2770. An act for the relief of Borinquen 
Home Corp.; 

S. 2817. An act for the relief of Joseph R. 
Paquette; 

S. 2869. An act to restore the size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class matter 
mailed to or from Alaska and Hawaii which 
existed prior to their admission as States; 

S. 2892. An act for the relief of Toshiko 
Hatta; 

S. 2918. An act for the relief of Boris 
Priestley; 

S. 2940. An act for the relief of Zeldi 
Bornstayn; 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ming- 
Chen Hsu (nee Nai-Fu Mo); 

S. 2946. An act for the relief of James 
(Demetrios) Dourakos; 

S. 2964. An act for the relief of Kang Sun 
Ok; 

S. 2967. An act for the relief of Huan- 
Pin Tso; 

S. 2982. An act for the relief of Eduardo 
Giron Rodriguez; 

S. 2991. An act for the relief of Ah See Lee 
Chin; 

S. 3016. An act for the relief of Walter F. 
Beecroft; 

S.3027. An ‘act for the relief of Samir 
Anabtawi; 

S. 3038. An act for the relief of Jung Hi 
Pak; 

S. 3074. An act to provide for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the International 
Development Association; 

S. 3091. An act for the relief of Pasquale 
Mira; 

S. 3142. An act for the relief of Maria Luisa 
Martinez; 

S. 2143. An act for the relief of Angel 
Ardaiz Martinez; 

S.3168 An act for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Georgiou Stavropoulos; 

S. 3235. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Rubio. 

S.J. Res. 181. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an annual Youth 
Appreciation Week; and 

S. Con. Res. 108. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the suspension of deportation in 
the cases of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


S. 1892. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Norman project, Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 2611. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes. 





UNOFFICIAL EAST-WEST PARLIA- 
MENTARY-LEVEL DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE, STOCKHOLM 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning when I called the office of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MILLER] 
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to tell him I would be mentioning his 
name on the floor, his secretary told me 
he was on a speaking tour and would not 
be back until Wednesday. Since my co}- 
league from New York, the chairman of 
the Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee, neglected to notify me about the use 
of my name in a national Republican 
congressional press release out this aft- 
ernoon, I hope he will excuse my going 
ahead without him today. 

Mr. MILLER has asked the Speaker to 
make it clear that when I go to Stock- 
holm tomorrow to an unofficial East- 
West Parliamentary Disarmament Con- 
ference, I am not representing the Con- 
gress. It would make as much sense for 
the Speaker to make it clear that Mr. 
MILLER is not representing the Congress 
on his speaking tour. 

The Republican press release says this 
is “a parliamentary meeting in Stock- 
holm with representatives of Commu- 
nist countries”. It fails to say that at 
least half of the participants are from 
non-Communist countries and that the 
subject under discussion is disarmament, 
a matter which most people concede 
should be discussed with the Commu- 
nists. 

It is understandable that the Republi- 
cans should be sensitive about interna- 
tional meetings after the blunders which 
their leaders made recently in connec- 
tion with the summit. Mr. Murti 
might consider the President’s recent 
recommendation that: 

We must continue businesslike dealings 
with the Soviet leaders on outstanding is- 
sues, and improve the contacts between our 
own and the Soviet peoples. 





CERTAIN RECORDS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Chair direct that 
that portion of the records of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration refer- 
ring to my account at the Royal Hawai- 
ian Hotel during the month of December 
1957 be ordered brought to the well of the 
House so that I may refer to them dur- 
ing my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
repeat his request? 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair direct 
the clerk of the Committee on House 
Administration to bring to the well of 
the House, following the legislative busi- 
ness of the day, that portion of the rec- 
ords and documents in the custody of 
that committee, which refer to and con- 
tain the entries on the records of the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, for the purpose of permitting me 
to refer specifically to any such items 
contained therein which are at complete 
variance with published reports in the 
Wednesday issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, and in the issue of 
Life magazine dated June 6, 1960, which 
is next Monday, but which appeared on 
the newsstands in the city of Washing- 
ton and other parts of the country on 
Wednesday, June 1. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say to 
the gentleman that it has never been the 
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policy of the House to order any docu- 
ments in the custody of a committee of 
the House to be brought into the House, 
unless the committee by its action has 
proved such a request. The gentle- 
man certainly may examine those items 
between now and the time he makes his 
remarks on that subject. But the Chair 
has never known of a case where a clerk 
of any committee has been ordered to 
pring documents to the floor of the House 
without the prior approval of the com- 
mittee in whose hands they are at that 
e. 
ae FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
heard on that? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to state that a portion, and only a 
portion, of my bill at the Royal Ha- 
waiian Hotel was reprinted in Wednes- 
day’s edition of the Washington Post. 
The part that they reprinted in no way 
indicates even though it appears spe- 
cifically in words and figures, that I 
personally paid, by a personal check 
drawn on the Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co. of Griffin, Ga., a check in amount 
which exceeded by more than $5 every 
single, solitary item of bar purchases, in- 
cluding, among other things, a bottle of 
beer, a club sandwich, and a Hawaiian 
pineapple drink known as a Macao. 
In addition there were three other items 
which fell into what might properly be 
described as a gray category. At that 
time I dealt out the cards signed by me 
into one stack. I placed approximately 
four or five dining room and room serv- 
ice tickets for meals together. There 
were seven items from a place known 
as the Surf Club or Surf Bar, which is a 
place from which sandwiches and other 
light refreshments are ordered. The in- 
tent of those who deliberately distorted 
the true facts and sought to hold me up 
to public ridicule would seem to accord 
me the same privileges as a Member of 
the House of Representatives as were ac- 
corded to two persons whom I shall not 
name in permitting them access to the 
record which the Chair is apparently 
about to deny to a Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER. It is not a question 
for the Chair to determine. It is a 
question of procedure which we have al- 
ways gone through with reference to 
documents in the hands of a committee. 
The gentleman can explain all this in his 
remarks later. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Georgia if he desires could get time 
on the floor to state his position, or if 
he thinks that he has been held up to 
public ridicule and contempt he can make 
&@ question of personal privilege of it. 
Is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct, but 
the same purpose is gained by the gen- 
tleman’s making a speech, which he al- 
ready has consent to do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The purpose of 
my parliamentary inquiry of the Speaker 
hay to assist the gentleman from Geor- 

a. 
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Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I request 
the Chair to advise the majority leader 
that I have discussed this matter in some 
detail. I accede to the: request of the 
Speaker of the House that I withhold my 
question of personal privilege and, 
rather, present this matter on a special 
order at the conclusion of the legislative 
business of the day. 

The SPEAKER. The Members of the 
House have heard the statement of the 
gentleman. The Chair thinks it would 
be better for him to pursue the course 
suggested by the Chair. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request for certain records, and 
I renew my request that I be permitted to 
proceed for 30 minutes at the conclusion 
of the legislative business of the day and 
after other special orders previously 
granted. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. I will serve notice that 
while I will not personally request it, 
nor shall I ask anyone to do so, I expect 
there will be a point of no quorum made 
prior to the beginning of my remarks. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute in order to inquire of the majority 
leader as to the program for the balance 
of the week and next week, if he can 
give us that information. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no fur- 
ther legislation for the balance of the 
week, 

Mr. HALLECK. Can the gentleman 
tell us whether we will adjourn over in 
view of the fact that there is no legisla- 
tive business? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield so that I may pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, as- 
suming that 219 Members sign the peti- 
tion on the pay raise bill today, and as- 
suming that we adjourn over until Mon- 
day, but that we meet every day next 
week, would that make the discharge 
petition in order on June 13? 

The SPEAKER. If it is signed up to- 
day; yes, that would make 7 legislative 
days. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I inquire of the 
gentleman at this point, by what he has 
said as majority leader, he is holding 
the House in session for the sole purpose 
of getting the discharge petition signed 
up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; the gentle- 
man from Indiana is not completely or 
correctly stating the mind of the major- 
ity leader. The majority leader has been 
advised by any number of Members that 
unless the discharge petition is signed 
today, they would want the House to 
meet tomorrow. Of course, under those 
circumstances, I would not make the 
unanimous-consent request. I might 
say that the advice, or rather the notice, 
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that Members have given to me is not 
displeasing to me. 

Mr. HALLECK. I understand that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So there is a 
marked difference, or to say the least, a 
Slight difference, between the state of 
mind of the gentleman from Massachu- ~ 
setts and the remark made by my friend 
from Indiana a moment ago. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might say that it is 
a kind of distinction without a differ- 
ence, 

Mr. McCORMACK. It may be tech- 
nical, but still it is there. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, we 
understand what the situation is? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the legislative pro- 
gram for next week, it is as follows: 

On Monday, the Consent Calendar will 
be called. Then there are 11 suspen- 
sions. If any of my colleagues feel it is 
necessary to read the list of 11 bills, I 
will be very glad to de so. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not think it is 
necessary to read them now since they 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; the list will 
be printed in the Recorp and the in- 
formation will also be contained in the 
notice sent to Members. 

Mr. HALLECK. Then, I do not think 
it is necessary to read them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The 11 bills to be 
taken up under suspension of the rules 
on Monday are as follows: 

H.R. 1150, Indians, Minnesota, in- 
herited interests in lands and trusts. 

H.R. 7211, veterans, disability compen- 
sation rates revised. 

H.R. 7965, veterans, hospitals, patients 
turnover. 

H.R. 9786, veterans, pensions, Span- 
ish-American and Indian Wars. 

H.R. 4, vessels, construct, Coast Guard 
cutters for icebreaking, as amended. 

S. 3019, pilotage requirements, Great 
Lakes. 

S. 2618, exchange, war-built vessels. 

H.R. 10644, Merchant Marine Act, con- 
struction subsidies. 

or 10646, extend life of certain ves- 
sels. 

H.R. 11207, Small Business Act amend- 
ments of 1960. 

H.R. 12052, extend Defense Production * 
Act. 

On Tuesday, the Private Calendar will 
be called. 

Primaries are going to be held in Idaho, 
Mississippi, Montana, New York, and 
South Dakota and the unanimous-con- 
sent request has taken care of any roll- 
calls that might take place on Monday 
or Tuesday. 

There is no other business on Tuesday 
other than the Private Calendar. 

For Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, there is: 

H.R. 12381, the Public Debt and Tax 
Rate Extension Act of 1960. That is, if 
a rule is reported out on Tuesday. If the 
rule is not reported out on Tuesday but 
reported out next week, it will be brought 
up next week. 

Then there is the bill, H.R. 12049, to 
amend the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958. 

H.R. 12231, the military construction 
appropriation bill for 1961. 
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The next bill is H.R. 4815, transit and 
sightseeing operations, District of Co- 
lumbia. 

On either Monday or Tuesday, there 
are several resolutions from the House 
Committee on Administration. The list 
of resolutions was printed in the REcorD 
the other day. ‘Those resolutions will be 
called up on either Monday or Tuesday. 

Of course, there is the usual reserva- 
tion that any further program will be 
announced later and the usual procedure 
that conference reports may be brought 
up at any time. 





CREDITS AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 
TAX IN THE CASE OF CERTAIN 
SUCCESSOR EMPLOYERS—VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 411) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 6482, entitled “An act re- 
lating to the credits against the unem- 
ployment tax in the case of certain suc- 
cessor employers.” 

To help finance the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation system, the 
Federal Government imposes on covered 
employers an annual tax of 3 percent on 
the first $3,000 of each employee’s wages. 

A special provision of law permits the 
wages paid each employee by a predeces- 
sor employer to be taken into account for 
purposes of the $3,000 annual limitation 
on taxable wages by an employer who 
succeeds to the business. This provision 
is intended to insure that taxes paid 
with respect to the wages of any one em- 
ployee are not increased for any year as 
a result of the business changing hands 
during the year. This desirable purpose 
is thwarted under present law, however, 
whenever a predecessor does not qualify 
as an “employer” within the meaning of 
that word as it is defined in the Federal 
law. 

H.R. 6482 would correct this situation, 
but it would do so, not just prospectively, 
but also retroactively to the beginning 
of 1951. 

Strict avoidance of retroactive tax 
legislation, except in extraordinary and 
compelling circumstances not here in 
evidence, is essential to orderly tax ad- 
ministration, the Government’s reve- 
nues, and the fair treatment of tax- 
payers. 

Although constrained, therefore, to 
disapprove the bill, I urge the Congress 
at its earliest opportunity to enact new 
legislation without retroactive effect. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, June 3, 1960. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the message 
and the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered 
printed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES— 
TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 (H. DOC. 
NO. 412) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk: 


To the House Of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 6779 entitled “An act to 
amend section 170 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to the un- 
limited deduction for charitable contri- 
butions for certain individuals) .” 

Existing law allows a taxpayer an un- 
limited deduction for charitable contri- 
butions if the sum of his contributions 
and Federal income tax payments in the 
taxable year and in each of 8 of the 10 
preceding taxable years exceeds 90 per- 
cent of his taxable income. 

H.R. 6779 would provide that under 
certain circumstances the 90 percent test 
shall be considered satisfied in each of 
2 consecutive years if the sum of the 
contributions and income tax payments 
for the 2 consecutive years exceeds 90 
percent of the combined taxable income 
for such 2 years. The bill is a tempo- 
rary measure without effect after the 1968 
taxable year. It would also apply retro- 
actively to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1956. 

Nothing appears in the record on this 
bill that would justify a departure from 
the general rule that changes in the tax 
laws should apply only prospectively. In 
actual fact, the retroactive feature of 
this bill is highly discriminatory. Some 
taxpayers could avoid an otherwise as- 
sessable deficiency for 1957, 1958, or 1959 
by using the bill’s benefits to amend in- 
correct returns for those years, but other 
taxpayers who filed correct returns could 
not avail themselves of the bill’s benefits 
to claim a refund for those years. 

Although unable to approve this bill, 
I would be willing to sign new legisla- 
tion provided it applied only prospec- 
tively and were truly designed to encour- 
age substantial gifts to educational in- 
stitutions and other recognized public 
charities. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 3, 1960. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon the 
Journal. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the message and bill 
be referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered printed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





RED CHINA 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable misunderstanding 
about a working paper prepared at the 
request of a group of U.S. Congressmen 
designed for discussion, modification, 
and improvement, which was misinter. 
preted in an Associated Press report, in 
which my name was involved, dealing 
with the question of Red China. There 
was also a misunderstanding in the AP 
report on the question of a unified Ger- 
many. I want the record to clearly show 
that I have never been in favor of dip- 
lomatic recognition of Red China. | 
voted against diplomatic recognition in 
the Zablocki House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 369 on August 17, 1959. 

During the past decade Red China has 
emerged as the most highly organized 
and the most powerful nation in Asia, 
with one-fifth of the world’s popula- 
tion—600 million people strong, domi- 
nated by the bloodiest government in the 
world today. We simply cannot close 
our eyes and pretend it is not there, for 
it is an accomplished fact, whether we 
like it or not. We look to Eastern Eu- 
rope—Russia—in apprehension and fail 
to realize that the Communist writers 
have said that the way to world victory 
is through Peiping. This is what we must 
recognize about Red China. It is there; 
it is organized for world conquest, and it 
can very well be a far greater threat to us 
than Russia. In my opinion, the inter- 
ests of the United States and of world 
peace demand a drastic revision in our 
thinking regarding the bloody govern- 
ment in China. 

A recent poll of the United States con- 
clusively demonstrated that the Amer- 
ican people are more concerned about 
the question of peace and the fear of 
nuclear destruction than any other one 
consideration. I am convinced that any 
problems which the United States may 
face are pale by comparison with this 
constant and ever-present danger of nu- 
clear war. Any discussion at Geneva on 
the question of disarmament is only a 
verbal exercise with no meaning unless it 
includes Red China, and the Russians 
cannot speak for Red China. 

Just yesterday some facts were made 
available to me which prove conclusively 
that the Russians are transferring much 
of their research and development equip- 
ment into northwest China in anticipa- 
tion of reaching some agreement at Ge- 
neva. I was told that within 1 year it 
is very likely that Red China will explode 
her own atom bomb and so the nuclear 
club grows ever larger. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the reason why I 
say that the survival of the human race 
dictates that we open channels of com- 
munication with the leaders of Red 
China. I do not advocate diplomatic 
recognition of Red China—I do not be- 
lieve it is necessary. As to what “open- 
ing of channels” means—I should like to 
point out that in Warsaw for several 
years now there have been discussions 
between our special Ambassador in 
Poland, Jacob Beam, and the Commu- 
nist Chinese Ambassador to Poland. 
That is one channel of communication, 
and it was established by the Eisenhower 
administration. Other such channels 
are now absolutely necessary. The late 
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John Foster Dulles at one time encour- 
aged opening the lines of communication 
with the People’s Republic of China. 

You may ask why other lines of com- 
munication are necessary. The answer 
depends on whether we are really serious 
about our hopes for disarmament and of 
preventing China and a dozen other na- 
tions from getting the atomic weapons 
which would be so dangerous to us. If 
we are really serious, we will have to 
have inspection stations in China, we 
will have to make sure the Russians do 
not simply transfer their tests and their 
weapons and even their soldiers to Chi- 
nese soil. How can we make sure the 
Communists do not cheat in this fash- 
ion? Obviously, we have to talk with the 
Chinese about where and when inspec- 
tion stations should be set up, about the 
size of Chinese armies, about all the 
things that constitute a disarmament 
agreement. If we are going to talk with 
them about these things, we have to 
“broaden the channels of communica- 
tion.” 

Let Red China demonstrate a sincere 
desire for real consideration of nuclear 
inspection at Geneva. If she will co- 
operate there, then the channels of com- 
munication will have been broadened, 
but under no circumstances would an 
agreement with Russia on nuclear in- 
spection be meaningful unless we insist 
that Red China abide by the agreement, 
too. This can come about only if Red 
China is represented at the Geneva 
Conference. 

When I say we need to increase our 
communication with the Communist 
Chinese, it is not because I trust them 
or like them, it is because I do not trust 
them. It is because I would not trust 
them as far as I could throw a dragon 
and a bear together with one hand. It 
is because it is absolutely necessary to 
keep a close eye on the Chinese that we 
have to talk with them about how to 
set up the eye that will be watching. 

The working paper is a 44-page docu- 
ment and discusses various aspects of 
US. foreign policy. Its closing para- 
graph states as follows: 

This document represents a general con- 
sensus of those who offer it for the consid- 
eration of their colleagues and constituents, 
without binding any individual to every spe- 

recommendation therein contained. In- 
deed, it is the hope of those who present it, 
that the outline of policy here suggested will 
be improved by discussion and modified in 
oo with rapidly changing circum- 





WAGE BOARD INJUSTICE 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

Ivania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, with the 
most recent blue collar wage boost go- 
ing into effect around June 10 for those 
Federal employees under the Wage 

pay system, the main source of 

complaint between the various Federal 

pay systems has once again caused an- 
CVI——744 
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noyance among the other employees at 
Federal installations. 

In and around my 16th Congressional 
District in Pennsylvania, such activities 
will be affected as Indiantown Gap Mili- 
tary Reservation, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital at Lebanon, Olmsted 
Air Force Base which has 10,000 em- 
ployees, Mechanicsburg Naval Supply 
Depot, and New Cumberland Army De- 
pot. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the bones of con- 
tention that seems to be involved in 
this whole situation is that the ultimate 
effect of the wage board system re- 
sults in unskilled workers getting more 
than skilled employees. The attend- 
ant cleaning employee restrooms is mak- 
ing more than the typists and stenog- 
raphers. 

On more than one occasion, President 
Eisenhower has brought this problem to 
the fore. In his last two budget mes- 
sages, he reiterated what a conglomer- 
ation of pay plans are in effect for em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. In 
addition to pointing out the divergent 
ways utilized for paying Uncle Sam’s 
workers, he called for corrective action 
for which I still hold out strong hope 
that something will be done, and soon. 

I have taken up this wage board mat- 
ter with the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and now again I 
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received another complaining letter 
about the injustices of the wage board 
pay system. This time from Mr. V. J. 
Fogarty of 2120 Chestnut Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Mr. Fogarty sets forth in his letter to 
me a short tabulation reflecting the com- 
parative annual rates, 1940 to 1960, 
which show the disparity caused by the 
wage board pay system to the classi- 
fied pay system. 

Mr. Speaker, that letter follows here- 


with: 

HARRISBURG, PA., May 26, 1960. 
The Honorable WaLTErR M. Mum™a, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MumMMa: I am seek- 
ing your support on pay legislation for Gov- 
ernment employees. The threat of a Presi- 
dential veto on a pay raise for Government 
employees has prompted me to write you and 
solicit your support in correcting an injus- 
tice which has been brought about by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Basically, there are two pay systems in 
effect: 

1. White-collar workers who are generally 
covered by the Classification Act of 1949. 

2. Wage board employees whose wages are 
governed by wages paid by private industry 
in the immediate area. 

I wish to point out a few inequities that 
have been created as a result of the two sys- 
tems over the past 20 years: 


Comparative annual rates, 1940-60 
1940 


Ungraded rating and 1st step pay rate 
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I realize that you have many problems on 
your mind and that my letter could be con- 
strued as a gripe. My main concern in 
writing you is to bring these inequities to 
your attention with the hope that you, as a 
fair and just individual, will do what you 
can to set things right. 

Your support would be much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
V. J. Focarry. 





THE POSTAL PAY INCREASE BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
{[Mr. O’Hara] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my present intention to take all of 
the 60 minutes, but if at any time I 
should hear that there are enough names 
on that petition I might be disposed to 
stop. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been frank 
and honest with my colleagues. I am 
speaking today because I am interested 
in the welfare of the postal workers of 
the United States of America. I hope 
that in the wisdom of the Members of 
Congress justice will be done the postal 
workers and that they will be given the 
wage increase too long withheld from 
them and which is more than justified; 


Graded pay level (steps) 


had $1, 248 | Equated to GS-1, $1,260 (ist). 
2, 080 


Equated to GS-5, $2,000 (ist). 


awe $4, 576 | Equated to GS-6, $4,490 (Ist). 
5,907 | Eq 


uated to GS-8, $5,920 (4th). 


and I hope, Mr Speaker, that the vote 
in this body and the other body for that 
bill when it comes up for action will be 
so overwhelming that no one will con- 
sider for a moment attaching a veto to 
that bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been around this 
old world of ours a long time, and I have 
found in my youth, in my prime, and now 
in my age that people pretty generally 
divide into two groups. 

Those who have red blood in their 
veins, those who have a spiritual sense, 
those who feel the impulses of the heart 
are in one group. In the other are those 
who have in their veins not red blood, 
but ice water. 

I do not know why there should have 
been this long delay in bringing up the 
postal raise bill and I want to say right 
here that there is nobody in this world 
who personally has a higher and more 
affectionate regard for my colleague, 
Chairman Murray, than have I. We 
may disagree on some things but I have 
always had for him a great affection and 
a great appreciation. When I sign a 
discharge petition I feel that I am not 
implying any reflection on or raising any 
question of the chairman of a committee 
or the members of a committee. 
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I listened the other day to one of our 
colleagues who said that he had never 
signed a discharge petition, but he was 
going to do so because he had made out 
a case of malfeasance or nonfeasance, 
in other words, building up a case 
against the committee or the chairman 
of a committee to give him an excuse for 
signing a discharge petition. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had to do that I 
never would sign a discharge petition. I 
shall accord always to my colleagues the 
same respect for their sincerity as I 
expect in return. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am very 
happy to yield to my good friend from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My good 
friend from Chicago was here when the 
gentleman made that statement, so was 
I, and I think he and I and the Presiding 
Officer were the only ones in the Hall at 
that time. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. There may 
have been one or two others. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
the gentleman’s argument is sound but, 
assuming I was going to sign the peti- 
tion, would I not have a semblance of 
independence if I waited until the bosses 
in the gallery got out and I signed it 
after they were gone? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Under the 
rules we are not supposed to refer to 
people in the gallery. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
are not very many up there. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. When I look 
up in the gallery and see schoolchildren 
and other people coming to the Capitol 
of our country, I am glad, and I am 
happy when anybody is in the gallery. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am, 
too. 
Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Of course 
you are. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
have a perfect right to be there, and it 
gets us an audience a lot of times when 
our colleagues would not waste their 
time listening. I am happy to have them 
in the gallery, but would it not give me 
a greater semblance of independence if 
I waited before I followed out their or- 
ders, until they were gone? 


Mr. 


They do not have to watch me. If I 
promise, I will do it. 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 


man from Michigan has never suffered 
from lack of independence. I do not 
know of any man in this Congress who 
has been more independent, and he does 
not play favorites. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman came from the same community 
I come from. I am glad he did not stay 
there, because if he had perhaps I would 
not have been elected to the House. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The reason 
I left the gentleman’s district is I was 
a young fellow, and at that time we had 
only one Democrat, just one Democrat 
in the entire Legislature of Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
was one too many. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. 
that that was no place for me. 


And I said 
I had 


better be getting out when I had enough 
years ahead of me. 


No, Mr. Speaker; I do not like anyone 
to advance the thought when you sign 
a discharge petition you are reflecting 
upon the chairman or the members of a 
committee. 

Now, my concept of it is this. There 
is talk that because of the Committee on 
Rules we are all bottled up in this House. 
To me there is nothing to that at all be- 
cause under the rules, when a majority 
of the Members of this House are in 
favor of some legislation and they want 
it, the means are provided. All you do 
is to sign a discharge petition. 

When we have such a rule as that, we 
have complete democracy here and the 
instrumentality for its functioning. So, 
I signed this discharge petition because 
I believe that the cause of the postal 
workers is a good cause, and I do not 
think that anyone can very much ques- 
tion that. And, I have never found in 
my long experience in public life that 
there is anything in the way of a so- 
called pressure group that has any force 
unless behind it is public sentiment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, the gentleman 
surely knows that this bill goes far be- 
yond a pay raise for field postal workers 
which I support. The gentleman surely 
knows that legislative employees, judicial 
employees, foreign service employees, 
supergrades, and all the rest are in this 
bill. The gentleman knows that, does he 
not? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I wonder if 
my good friend from Iowa is seeking to 
say that justice should not be done to a 
great majority of the people, because 
here and there somebody sneaks under 
the tent, some isolated case, and there- 
fore you deny justice to a great number 
of people that are deserving. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman must 
understand—certainly he ought to—that 
postal workers are but one-third of those 
involved in this bill, and only one-third. 
Does the gentleman think that legisla- 
tive employees are suffering, particularly 
at the other end of the Capitol, where 
some of the employees make $16,000 to 
$17,000 a year? Does he think they are 
suffering and need a 9-percent increase 
whereas 2 $4,000-a-year postal worker 
would get the same 9 percent but a frac- 
tion of the increase? If he does, I cer- 
tainly disagree with him. 


I yield to the 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a point of order. As long as 
there is something worth while listening 
to, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 117] 
Abbitt Anderson, Arends 
Alford Mont. Ashmore 
Allen Anfuso Auchincloss 
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Bailey Griffiths O’Brien N.Y, 
Baker Gubser O'Neill 
Barden Hays Passman 
Barrett Healey Pelly 
Barry Hébert Perkins 
Becker Herlong Pfost 
Bolling Hess Philbin 
Bowles Hoffman, I! Pilcher 
Brewster Holland Powell 
Brown, Mo. Holt Price 
Buckley Holtzman Prokop 
Burdick Jackson Quie 
Cahill Jarman Riley 
Canfield Jennings Rogers, Mass. 
Carnahan Jones, Ala. Rostenkowski 
Celler Kasem Santangelo 
Chamberlain Keith Saund 

Coad Kelly Shelly 
Coffin Keogh Sheppard 
Cook Kilburn Sm th, Miss. 
Curtis, Mo. King, Utah Spence 
Dawson Kitchin Springer 
Delaney Kowalski Staggers 
Dent Lafore Steed 
Derounian Lane Stubblefield 
Derwinski Libonati Taylor 
Dingell Lindsay Teller 
Dorn, N.Y. McDonough Thomas 
Dorn, S.C. McDowell Thompson, NJ. 
Doyle McIntire Toll 
Dulski Madden Tuck 
Durham Matthews Udall 
Dwyer May Utt 
E*mondson Meader Vanik 
Fallon Metcalf Van Pelt 
Farbstein Miller Clem Van Zandt 
Fino Miller, Wainwright 
Flood George P. Wampler 
Flynn Miller, N.Y. Westland 
Fogarty Monagan Wharton 
Foley Montoya Whitten 
Forand Moore Williams 
Frelinghuysen Morgan Willis 
Fulton Morris, Okla. Wilson 
Garmatz Moulder Yates 

Gary Muiter Young 
Gilbert Nelsen Zelenko 
Gray Nix 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 282 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 


BERT). 
recognized. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. 


The gentleman from Illinois is 


Mr. Speaker, 


may I inquire how much time I have re- 


maining? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The 


gentleman has consumed 10 minutes. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. 


Mr. Speaker, : 


the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HO.IFIELD] has a special order following 
mine. He has a meeting of a committee 
at 2 o’clock. In view of that, if it is 
proper, Mr. Speaker, I would ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California may speak now and at the 
conclusion of his special order that I may 
resume mine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have done my best to be gracious to my 
colleague from California. I would have 
been very happy to have given way to 
him, but as there has been objection I 
must proceed for the next 50 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman is go- 
ing to proceed with his remarks I want 


I yield to the 
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the Recorp to show that I am on the 
floor listening to the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I may say, 
Mr. Speaker, I have never known the 
gentleman from Iowa to leave the floor. 
I know he is on the floor. There is no 
Member of this body who is more alert at 
all times than the gentleman from Iowa. 
Iam glad to number him among my very 
dear friends. 

I may say to the gentleman he helped 
out a little bit. I did want a quorum, and 
they tell me some 8 or 10 signatures have 
been added to the petition since the be- 

of the rollcall, so I am grateful 
to the gentleman, for he worked in a 
good cause. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, he understands that I did not 
cause the rollcall. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I made 
it because I wanted the boys to have an 
opportunity to show their loyalty, to get 
down here; and I would like to thank 
the gentleman sincerely now for yield- 
ing to me on other occasions earlier 
today. I hope you will say a good word 
when you get over to Benton Harbor 
and help in behalf of my reelection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Yes, I ex- 
pect when I go to Benton Harbor and 
St. Joe again, to tell them of this dra- 
matic day and how it ended when the 
gentleman from Michigan, the Honor- 
able CLarE HorrmMaNn, came up as the 
— person to sign the discharge peti- 

on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I shall be de- 
lighted to yield to my friend. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Know- 
ing you as I do, if I had some of the same 
admirable characteristics the gentleman 
has, I would expect to walk down while 
some of the bosses sat up there, but 
would not the gentleman want me to 
show how independent I was if I waited 
until they were gone before I went up 
and signed? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I will tell the 
gentleman what I will do; I will have a 
large umbrella brought over, a large 
colored umbrella, and I will hold it over 
_ gentleman while he signs the peti- 

on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
you will have another flood like Noah’s. 

Mr. MASON. Do not bring my name 
into this. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am very 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I understood 
from the gentleman’s opening remarks 
that he was holding the floor in order to 
give reluctant Members a last opportu- 
nity to sign the petition that has been 
lying on the desk since yesterday to dis- 
charge the Rules Committee from fur- 
ther consideration of a House bill. 

I want to make it clear to those Mem- 
bers who did not take the opportunity 
to read the rule from which they are dis- 
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charging the committee, before they rush 
headlong to the desk I want them to un- 
derstand thoroughly what they are do- 
ing and will doubtless do during the next 
few minutes. They will be bringing up 
@ gag rule under which no Member will 
have an opportunity to offer any amend- 
ment or do anything about it. 

It even provides that the bill cannot 
be read. It must be considered as read. 
No amendments may be offered. The 
House has no opportunity to work its 
will on the bill. I am wondering if the 
gentleman believes in that kind of legis- 
lation because, as chairman of the Rules 
Committee over the years, and as a mem- 
ber of it for the past 25 years, I have 
heard Members who regard themselves 
in this House as great liberals complain 
bitterly whenever a rule came to the 
House floor in which the Members of the 
House were gagged from working their 
will on the legislation. 

I do not know how many Members 
took the trouble to read this resolution 
before they made the headlong rush to 
sign the petition. My purpose in inter- 
rupting the gentleman is to let the 
House be aware so that nobody can say 
after this petition has been signed up 
that “I did not know I was gagging my- 
self and the rest of the House on amend- 
ments to this bill, I did not know this bill 
comes here with a prohibition against 
the House even reading the thing that 
we are supposed to be voting on.” 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Will the gentleman from 
Virginia yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not have 
the floor, but I will be glad to converse 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. WIER. Well, 12 years here has 
proven to me that we do not agree on 
the imprisonment of bills in the Rules 
Committee and we have only one alter- 
native and that is to do it this way. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WIER. We waited patiently here 
for many bills to come out of the Rules 
Committee. There is no other alterna- 
tive but to do this, and, speaking of a 
closed rule, as I understand this petition 
is, that is not new around here either. 
Closed rules have come out quite often; 
gag rules, if you please. The gentleman 
is not bringing up anything new. I have 
signed that petition willingly because 
that is the only recourse I have. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to any of my colleagues. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. May 
I say to the distinguished chairman of 
the Rules Committee that we all have a 
high regard for the Rules Committee of 
the House. It might be understood also 
that everyone has had an opportunity to 
read this legislation, everyone knows the 
burden of the Government workers, 
whom we all depend on, even in our own 
offices, who have been laboring over the 
years, and in the United States of Amer- 
ica the majority still rules. The dispo- 
sition of this discharge petition will be 
left to the membership of the House, if 


Mr. 
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@ sufficient number of Members sign the 
petition. I think that the Rules Com- 
mittee should certainly feel that we have 
acted in good order and under the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the gentleman from Virginia, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, would inform the House just how 
many days the salary legislation has 
been before his committee? When was 
the request for a rule received by the 
chairman of the committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would have 
to speak from recollection on that, and 
I think my recollection is pretty good. 
The resolution came to the Committee 
on Rules before we even had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it. This gag rule was 
filed as a preliminary to the petition. 
My own position in that situation with 
respect to that bill is the same as it 
would be with respect to any other bill. 
The Members of the House have an op- 
tion under the rules of the House. They 
can either go to the discharge petition 
or they can ask the committee to give 
the bill consideration. Having chosen 
to discharge the Rules Committee I did 
not think it was up to the Rules Com- 
mittee to take any further action. They 
were entirely within their right in sign- 
ing it. I have listened carefully to the 
alibi of the gentleman from Louisiana 
and the gentleman from Minnesota. 
They are entirely right in what they say 
about the right of the Members of the 
House to do this if they want to do it. 
My only purpose in rising here was to 
inform the Members who did not take 
the trouble to read that document of 
one page in which they were discharg- 
ing the Rules Committee just what they 
were doing. 

I want them to know that they are 
asking for a rule which gags them and 
gags everybody else in the House so that 
you cannot even offer any amendment 
to the bill. Now, that is all I rose for, 
so that everybody would know and so0 
that there could not be any alibi that “I 
did not know what I was signing.” I 
want it clearly understood that I am not 
criticizing the gentlemen for pursuing 
their course, but I do think I am justi- 
fied in saying, as long as the question 
has been raised by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, that the Committee on Rules 
has held many, many, many hearings 
on bills. I think the gentleman ought 
to examine the record, because where 
we have held up 1 bill we have granted 
rules on 20. And there are several bills 
up in the Committee on Rules right 
now—I have a list in my pocket—that 
are ready for consideration, and most of 
them will be considered just as rapidly 
as can be done. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Virginia 
that now that he has had his opportu- 
nity to make his presentment to his 
colleagues on the floor, the gentleman 
from Virginia always does a masterful 
job in explaining matters. I think the 
gentleman from Virginia will have no 
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feeling of resentment against any Mem- 
ber of this body who signs the discharge 
petition. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. May I in- 
terrupt? I think I made that clear. I 
think the gentlemen who have signed 
the petition have followed the rules of 
the House. Nobody has a right to ques- 
tion what they did. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am sure 
that was the position of the gentleman 


from Virginia. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I will be 
happy to yield. 


Mr. BUDGE. The chairman of the 
Committee on Rules did not quite an- 
swer the inquiry which I addressed to 
him. I do not believe there is anyone 
in this Chamber who feels that the per- 
son who signs a discharge petition is not 
fully within his rights. That is not 
what the gentleman from Virginia was 
talking about. I think it should be 
pointed out—and I am also speaking 
from recollection—that the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules has not been 
derelict in his duty. The report on the 
bill, if my recollection is correct, was not 
filed until the 24th day of May, either 
the 25th or the 24th day of May. Now, 
this bill was introduced in July of last 
year; introduced in the House. The 
Committee on Rules and the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules have had 
something like 10 days supervision over 
this legislation. Now, if that is being 
dilatory, I think we should perhaps re- 
define the word. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I will be 
happy to yield. 

Mr. MORRISON. I would like to 
make this point only as to the time and 
as to just exactly what was done on be- 
half of our committee. The chairman 
of our committee was opposed to this 
legislation, and therefore it was incum- 
bent upon me as the ranking member of 
the committee to file a report and ask 
for a rule. I wrote a letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules. And, 
I want to say at this time I am sure I 
felt the same way as every other Mem- 
ber of this House, that we respect and 
hold the Committee on Rules in high 
regard, as we do its very distinguished 
and very able chairman. Bearing that 
in mind, I wrote a letter and explained 
exactly to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules that it was necessary to 
take this legislation up as quickly as 
Possible if we were going to act on this 
legislation before adjournment. I went 
into detail. And, further, the report 
showed that only two members of our 
committee signed the minority report; 
that the vote was overwhelming in favor 
of this legislation by our committee and 
it had been carefully and timely con- 
sidered. Every witness that wanted to 
had been heard by our committee on this 
legislation. We took it up with due dili- 
gence after all the testimony was heard. 
I explained all that in the letter to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee. I not 
only wrote the chairman, but I wrote 
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every member of the Committee on Rules 
and enclosed a copy of the letter which 
I sent to the honorable chairman, Mr. 
SMITH, of the Committee on Rules. Since 
the chairman and the Rules Commit- 
tee chose to take no action on this bill, 
that if this House is to have a fair op- 
portunity to vote on this legislation, the 
only way it can do so is by signing this 
discharge petition. I understand they 
only need eight more signatures on it. 
I personally want to extend any Member 
who has not had an opportunity to do so 
an invitation to sign the discharge peti- 
tion. It is right up there on the desk 
and I invite anyone who so desires to 
go up there and sign it so the full House 
can consider this important legislation. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. 


a quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore 

The Chair will count. 
One hundred and seventy 

not a 


ALBERT). 
counting. ] 


eight Members are present, 


quorum. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 


call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 


their names: 

[Roll No. 118] 
Abbitt Fogarty Morris, N. Mex. 
Alford Foley Morris, Okla. 
Alger Forand Multer 
Allen Frelinghuysen Nelsen 
Anderson, Fulton Nix 

Mont. Garmatz O’Brien N.Y. 

Anfuso Gary O'Neill 
Arends Gathings Passman 
Ashley Gray Pelly 
Ashmore Griffiths Perkins 
Auchincloss Gubser Pfost 
Ayres Hardy Pilcher 
Baker Harmon Powell 
Barden Harrison Price 
Barrett Hays Prokop 
Bass, N.H Healey Quie 
Becker Hébert Riley 
Boggs Herlong Rivers, S.C. 
Bolling Hess Rogers, 4 

Hoffman, Ill. Rooney 
Bowles Holt Rostenkowski 
Brewster Holtzman Santangelo 
Brown, Mo Ikard Saund 
Buckley Jackson Schneebeli 
Burdick Jarman Shelley 
Byrne, Pa Jennings Sheppard 
Cahill Jones, Ala ikes 
Canfield Keith Smith, Calif. 
Carnahan Kelly Smith, Miss. 
Celler Spence 
Chamberlain Kilburn Staggers 
Coad King, Utah Steed 
Coffin Kitchin Stubblefield 
Cook Lafore Taylor 
Cooley Lane Teague, Calif. 
Curtis, Mo Lankford Teague, Tex. 
Dawson Libonati Teller 
Delaney Lindsay Thompson, N.J. 
Dent McDonough Toll 
Derounian McDowell Tuck 
Derwinski McIntire Udall 
Diggs Machrowicz Utt 
Dingell Madden Van Pelt 
Dorn, N.Y Mailliard Van Zandt 
Dorn, S.C Matthews Wainwright 
Downing May Wampler 
Doyle Meader Westland 
Dulski Metcalf Wharton 
Durham Miller, Clem Whitten 

Miller, Williams 
Edmondson George P. Willis 
Pallon Miller, N.Y. Wilson 
Farbstein Monagan Yates 
Fino Montoya Young 
Flood Moore Zelenko 
Piynn Morgan 


HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 


(Mr. 
[After 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 266 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





THE POSTAL PAY INCREASE BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois is recognized, 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I shall be 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. As I was stating 
just before the quorum call, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules empha- 
sized and laid great stress on this being 
a@ gag measure. In my humble opinion I 
do not know of any Member who has the 
full power to say whether or not this 
legislation can come out under an open 
rule allowing amendments or a closed 
rule than the chairman, Mr. Sir. If 
he had granted a hearing before the 
Rules Committee, there could have been 
an open rule. As I explained in my 
letter to him and to the members of the 
Rules Committee it was necessary to take 
action immediately. This is nothing 
new. The Rules Committee takes fast 
action on many bills. Sometimes the 
report is filed one day and the rule 
granted the next, or even in some cases 
on the same day. 

But the chairman held the matter up 
and hence this discharge petition. Ifa 
rule had been granted there would be no 
need for this discharge petition. The 
chairman of the Rules Committee chose 
to delay, which made this discharge pe- 
tition necessary. 

Every member of the Rules Commit- 
tee knew about the timing of this bill 
because I had so informed them, and it 
was filed a week ago this past Tuesday 
with the Rules Committee. More than 
10 days had elapsed, and had they so 
chosen they could have granted a rule 
like they do on most bills allowing 
amendments under the rules of the 
House. But today the very gentleman 
who is complaining so much, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, who is complaining so much 
about the gag rule that will govern if 
this discharge petition is signed, is the 
very one who could have prevented it. 

I understand we need exactly six more 
Members to sign the discharge petition 
and that then this bill will come up un- 
der the discharge petition to be con- 
sidered by the House before the ad- 
journment of Congress. So I say that 
even now it is not too late. If the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee desired to, I think he could call 
a meeting today and take this bill up if 
he saw fit. 

I do not want anybody to feel that this 
legislation was not duly considered, be- 
cause, the distinguished member of the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Bunce], explained, it has 
been pending since last January. Every 
witness who wanted to be heard was 
heard. The hearings closed on April 
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30. There was due deliberation by the 
committee, and after the bill was re- 
rted out some 3 weeks ensued in pre- 
g the report which was occasioned 
py waiting for the signature of the two 
minority members who were against the 
ill. 
. So I do not see how in the world any- 
pody can take the position that this 
legislation was in any way hurried or 
rushed because I know of no bill that 
was more fully, more adequately, and 
on which more time has been spent on 
its consideration, than on this bill. 

The Rules Committee has its prerog- 
ative. If they choose they may report 
it, if they choose not to report it the 
other Members have the opportunity to 
sign a discharge petition, which is ac- 
cording to the rules of the House. 

Certainly each Member of this House 
can judge as to whether he wants to 
sign the discharge petition or not. This 
bill can be considered by the House and 
duly voted on if 219 Members sign this 
discharge petition. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. 
the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. Iam convinced that the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service has diligently performed its task 
of exploring all of the ramifications of 
this legislation, and that it spent a great 
deal of time in the consideration of this 
matter. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
has taken almost a year, 11 months plus, 
to examine this legislation. 

Now, it is a function of the Rules Com- 
mittee not only to pass on the merits 
of the legislation, but also to determine 
the type of rule under which a bill shall 
be considered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The gentleman from Lou- 
isiana has just informed the House that 
the Rules Committee has had, including 
today, 10 days in which to deliberate upon 
a bill which took the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service almost a year to con- 
sider. 

In all fairness to the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, and to its much-be- 
leaguered members, and I happen to be 
one, it seems to me to charge us with 
being delinquent in this instance is not 
borne out by the circumstances. Cer- 
tainly when the gentleman’s commit- 
tee uses 12 months, we ought to take 
12 days. But I do not question the 
right of any Member at any time to sign 
a discharge petition. That is under the 
rules of the House, and I would be the 
first to uphold those rules. But I do not 
feel anyone should charge in this in- 
stance that the Rules Committee has 
been dilatory. 

I hope that the matter can be resolved 
so that instead of getting an issue we 
will get legislation. I recall a few years 
back when something rather akin to this 
procedure resulted in no legislation for 
the Government employees, for which I 
Was sorry. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


I yield to 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. I would like to say 
in answer to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Idaho that the Rules Commit- 
tee is a little different from the regular 
committees of the House in that we have 
to hear witnesses, scores of witnesses, we 
have to take a lot of testimony; some- 
times we have to meet daily. The func- 
tion of the Rules Committee is different. 
They hear one or two witnesses, they 
take the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee, consider it and state whether it is 
going to come up under a closed rule, a 
gag rule, how many hours of debate may 
be had, and so forth, giving rules of pro- 
cedure, all of which can be done in less 
than a day. Sometimes it has been done 
in 15 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been happy to yield to my col- 
leagues here. It seems to me a useful 
purpose has been served. We have clar- 
ified the issue, whether it is proper to 
sign a discharge petition and, secondly, 
when you sign a discharge petition are 
you reflecting upon the Rules Committee 
or upon any other committee? I think 
the discussion we have had in which the 
distinguished and highly respected 
chairman of the Rules Committee has 
participated has brought out clearly 
that a discharge petition is a proper in- 
strumentality in the functioning of this 
legislative body and that in signing a 
discharge petition there is no reflection 
upon the Rules Committee or upon any 
other committee. I understand there is 
general agreement that in signing a dis- 
charge petition you are merely par- 
ticipating in the wise procedure that 
permits the majority of this body to work 
its will. So, I am very happy that we 
have had this free and useful discus- 
sion. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield just briefly? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. During the 
interval of the rollcall I had opportu- 
nity to obtain the record from the Com- 
mittee on Rules as to just what did 
happen about this. Of course, the Com- 
mittee on Rules customarily receives a 
letter from the chairman of the legis- 
lative committee asking for a rule. That 
letter was received on the 25th day of 
May and replied to on the same day from 
the chairman. On the preceding day 
the committee received this letter that 
has been referred to by the gentleman 
from Louisiana in which he asked for a 
rule. But, it developed that prior to his 
letter he had introduced on the preced- 
ing day, namely, on May 23, before any 
request from anybody from the commit- 
tee, this gag resolution to which I have 
previously referred. And, as I said be- 
fore, having chosen his bed, why, nat- 
urally, the Committee on Rules permitted 
him to recline on it. We did not think 
it was up to us to direct his motives of 
how he wanted to proceed. He chose his 
method of procedure; we did not. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in the ReEcorp, 
House Resolution 537, which is the gag 
resolution to which I previously referred. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution, the Speaker shall recognize Rep- 
resentative JAMES H. Morrison, or Repre- 
sentative JOHN R. Fo.iey, or Representative 
JOEL T. BRoyYHILL, to move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 9883) to 
adjust the rates of basic compensation of 
certain officers and employees of the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed two hours to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Member of the House re- 
questing the rule for consideration of said 
H.R. 9883, and a Member who is opposed to 
said bill to be designated by the Speaker; 
the bill shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment. No amendment shall 
be in order to said bill except those offered 
by direction of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. Amendments offered by 
direction of Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service may be offered to any part of 
the bill but shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions. This special order shall be a 
continuing order until the bill is finally dis- 
posed of. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to my beloved colleague from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] deserves a great 
deal of commendation for taking the 
special order today, and in that way 
permitting the House to remain in 
session in order. to allow those who 
want to bring this action to the floor 
the opportunity to be heard and allow 
the Congress to work its will. I think 
the gentleman has certainly, with the 
special order today, given us a great deal 
of opportunity to discuss this legislation, 
and I commend him for it. The fact 
that we have picked up a considerable 
number of signatures during the period 
of his special order brings this legisla- 
tion just that much closer to letting the 
Congress work its will. I certainly want 
to commend the gentleman for his pres- 
entation and taking today’s special order 
to make this possible. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am very 
appreciative of the comments of my 
colleague from Illinois. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The only trouble is that 
the discharge petition prohibits the Con- 
gress, or the House, at least, from work- 
ing its will on this bill. That is my 
quarrel. Certainly the discharge petition 
conforms to the rules of the House, and 
certainly it has been used and used in 
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the past, but my quarrel with this is 
that it imposes a gag rule on the House 
of Representatives which I say is wholly 
unnecessary. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I appreciate 
the comments of the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. Speaker, we must be realistic. 
This is the last opportunity we will have 
for legislation in this field in this ses- 
sion. We anticipate getting out of here 
in a very few weeks. Unless this dis- 
charge petition is signed—and I do not 
know, but I think some of my colleagues 
made remarks that it is only lacking 
six signatures; I do not know; that is 
merely the report that I get—but, if that 
be the number, it is a matter now of 
getting six more Members of this body 
to sign the petition or to abandon all 
hope of giving relief to these postal and 
other Federal workers. I trust that 
those who have not signed will re- 
examine their conscience. If they think 
that they should not sign, and that is 
their sincere conviction, no one can 
question. But, if for reasons not of con- 
viction they are refraining from signing, 
while believing that this is needed and 
justified legislation, I trust they will re- 
examine their conscience. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish now to speak on 
another subject. I received, and I as- 
sume all my colleagues received, a notice 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare on _ scholarships 
granted to promote the teaching of 
languages. I was delighted to find in 
the list of those granted the scholarships 
three from my district. I wish to take 
this occasion to mention their names, be- 
cause I think it reflects a great credit 
and honor upon a congressional district 
to have resident in that district three 
young persons dedicated to scholarship 
and in a field where it is now most 
needed—in languages. 

One, Mr. Speaker, is Mr. Lawrence D. 
Kessler, living at 1314 East Hyde Park 
in the city of Chicago. He has a schol- 
arship in Chinese and he will take a 
course at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Paul R. Brass, living at 5421 South 
Woodlawn Avenue, in the city of Chicago, 
who has a scholarship in Hindi and will 
take his course at the University of 
Chicago. 

The other is Mrs. Lynn Solotaroff, liv- 
ing at 1212 East 54th Street in the city 
of Chicago. She will take a course in 
Russian and her course will be taken at 
the University of Chicago. 

All told there are some 434 awards that 
have been made. These are young people 
who will attend universities and be espe- 
cially trained in the teaching of lan- 
guages. And that is certainly a field of 
education in which we should have an 
intensified effort. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of [llinois. I am very 
happy to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. PILLION. With reference to the 
pay raise discharge petition I under- 
stand that the present deficit in the Post 
Office Department is running about $600 
million per year. The cost of the pay 
raise contemplated in the petition will 
add another $600 million to that deficit 


making a total annual deficit for that 
department of $1.2 billion a year, which 
is by far the greatest deficit that that 


department has ever had. 
I think the gentleman referred to an 
examination of conscience. I might ask, 


after examining one’s conscience and 
one’s heart and one’s mind, does the 
gentleman now believe that this Con- 
gress should abandon the idea that 
those who use the Post Office Depart- 
ment should pay for it, that we should 
abandon the pay-as-you-go theory in 
the Post Office Department? 

Or may I ask whether or not the gen- 
tlemen who signed this petition are 
ready and willing to vote for the in- 
creased postal rates, vote perhaps a 
reduction in personal exemption on the 
income tax of $100 in order to make 
up this deficit? Or do they want to 
increase the deficit of the Post Office 
Department, without regard to the 
overall budget? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. When it 
comes to human needs, I have never 
found my remedy in a book of arith- 
metic. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I should like to re- 
spond to the gentleman’s inquiry. In the 
first place, the Post Office Department 
has never been set up on the basis of 
paying its own way any more than the 
Agriculture Department or the Defense 
Department. It has never been set up 
on a basis of cash balance of income 
from services rendered and the cost of 
the services that are rendered. This con- 
cept of course has never been attained 
even under the present administra- 
tion. They have raised the cost to first- 
class mailers, when the first-class letters 
were already paying their way and 
bringing an $80 million profit into the 
Treasury. In order to so-called balance 
the budget they have increased the rates 
on the ordinary users of the mails 
throughout the country. As a matter of 
fact, there is only one section of the Post 
Office service that under the statute has 
to ay for itself, and that is the parcel 
post. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CONTE, Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
— Obviously a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is a mo- 
tion to adjourn in order? 

The SPEAKER protempore. Not now. 
The Chair will advise that a call of the 
House has been ordered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Can a 
member of the minority—— 

The regular order was demanded. 


The 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The reg- 
ular order is demanded. The Clerk wil] 


call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the foj- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 119] 

Abbitt Flood Monagan 
Alford Flynn Montoya 
Allen Fogarty Moore 
Anderson, Porand Morgan 

Mont. Frelinghuysen Morris, N. Mex. 
Anfuso Fulton Morris, Okla. 
Arends Gallagher Multer 
Ashley Garmatz Nelsen 
Ashmore Gary Nix 
Auchincloss Gilbert O’Brien, N.Y. 
Ayres Gray O'Neill 
Bailey Green, Pa. Passman 
Baker Griffiths Pelly 
Barden Gubser Pfost 
Baring Halleck Pilcher 
Barrett Hardy Poage 
Bass, N.H. Harmon Powell 
Becker Hays Price 
Bolling Healey Prokop 
Bolton Hébert Quie 
Bosch Herlong Riley 
Bowles Hess Rogers, Mass. 
Brewster Hoffman,Tll. Rooney 
Brown, Mo. Holland Rostenkowski 
Buckley Holt Santangelo 
Burdick Holtzman Saund 
Byrne, Pa. Jackson Schneebeli 
Cahill Jarman Shelley 
Canfield Jones, Ala. Sheppard 
Carnahan Kasem Sikes 
Ceiler Keith Spence 
Chamberlain Kelly Springer 
Coad Keogh Staggers 
Coffin Kilburn Steed 
Cook King, Utah Stubblefield 
Cooley Kirwan Taylor 
Curtis, Mass. Kitchin Teller 
Curtis, Mo. Kluczynski Thompson, N.J, 
Davis, Ga. Lafore Thornberry 
Davis, Tenn. Lane Toll 
Dawson Lankford Tuck 
Delaney Libonati Udall 
Dent Lindsay Van Pelt 
Derounian McDonough Van Zandt 
Derwinski McDowell Wainwright 
Diggs McIntire Wampler 
Dingell McMillan Weis 
Dorn, N.Y. Macdonald Westland 
Downing Machrowicz Wharton 
Doyle Madden Whitten 
Dulski Matthews Williams 
Durham May Willis 
Dwyer Meader Wilson 
Edmondson Metcalf Winstead 
Fallon Miller, Clem Withrow 
Farbstein Miller, Yates 
Fino George P. Young 
Fisher Miller, N.Y. Zelenko 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolicall 259 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I am moved to observe that there are 
occasions when quorum calls are proper. 
Each rollcall on occasion—and I am not 
being specific—returns a definite profit. 

I am very happy that we have had @ 
number of them this afternoon. I un- 
derstand that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr Ho.irIe.p] has a message for 
his colleagues. He is going to make a 
great speech and because of my love 
for him and my eagerness to listen to 
his speech I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
is a motion to adjourn in order at this 
time? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
yields for that purpose. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man has relinquished the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Such a motion would 
be in order. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. ' 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
have no intention of asking for any un- 
usual procedure or to offer any dilatory 
motions, but if there is not a quorum 
present I intend to ask for a rollcall on 
the ground that a quorum is not present. 


I have a special order, and I request op- 


portunity to be allowed to use it. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the motion to adjourn. 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 77, nays 195, not voting 159. 


[Roll No. 120] 
YEAS—77 

Abernethy Elliott, Pa. Mason 

Adair Everett Milliken 
Alger Fenton Mumma 
Andrews Fisher Murray 
Avery Ford Norblad 
Bass, N.H. Fountain Norrell 
Belcher Frelinghuysen O'’Konski 
Bennett, Mich. Gathings Pillion 
Bentley George Poage 

Berry Gross Poff 

Bonner Haley Reece, Tenn. 
Bow Hargis Rees, Kans. 
Boykin Harrison Rhodes, Ariz. 
Brock Henderson St. George 
Brooks, Tex. Hiestand Scherer 
Brown, Ga. Hoffman, Mich. Schwengel 
Brown, Ohio Huddleston Short 

Budge Hull Siler 
Burleson Johansen Simpson 
Byrnes, Wis. Jonas Smith, Kans. 
Cannon, Jones, Mo. Smith, Miss. 
Cederberg Laird Smith, Va. 
Chiperfield Latta Taber 
Dague McCulloch Thomson, Wyo. 
Devine McS8ween Vinson 
Dixon Mailliard 

NAYS—195 
Addonizio Daddario Johnson, Md. 
Albert Daniels Johnson, Wis. 
Alexander Davis, Tenn Judd 
Andersen, Denton Karsten 
Minn. Dingell Karth 

Aspinall Donohue Kastenmeier 
Bailey Dooley Kearns 
Baldwin Dorn, S.C. Kee 

Baring Dowdy Kilday 

Barr Dwyer Kilgore 
Barry Elliott, Ala. King, Calif. 
Bass, Tenn. Feighan Kirwan 
Bates Flynt Kluczynski 
Beckworth Foley Knox 
Bennett, Fla. Forrester Kowalski 
Betts Frazier Kyl 

Blatnik Friedel Landrum 
Blitch Gallagher Langen 
Boland Gavin Lennon 
Brademas Giaimo Lesinski 
Bray Glenn Levering 
Breeding Goodell Lipscomb 
Brooks, La. Granahan Loser 
Broomfield Grant McCormack 
Broyhill Green, Oreg. McFall 
Burke, Ky. Griffin McGovern 
Burke, Mass. Hagen McMillan 
Casey Halpern Macdonald 
Cheif Harris Mack 
Chenoweth Hechler Magnuson 
Church Hemphill Mahon 
Clark Hoeven Marshall 
Cohelan Hogan Martin 
Collier Holifield Merrow 
Colmer Horan Meyer 

Conte Ikard Michel 
Cooley Inouye Mills 
Corbett Irwin Minshall 
Cramer Jennings Mitchell 
Cunningham Jensen Moeller 
Curtin Johnson, Calif. Moorhead 
Curtis, Mass. Johnson, Colo. Morrison 


Moss Riehlman Sullivan 
Moulder Rivers, Alaska Teague, Calif. 
Murphy Rivers, S.C. Teague, Tex. 
Natcher Roberts Thomas 
O’Brien, Til. Robison Thompson, La. 
O’Hara, Til. Rodino Thompson, Tex. 
O’Hara, Mich. Rogers,Colo. Thornberry 
Oliver Rogers, Fla. Tollefson 
Osmers Rogers, Tex. Trimble 
Ostertag Rooney Ullman 
Patman Roosevelt Utt 
Perkins Roush Vanik 
Philbin Rutherford Wallhauser 
Pirnie Saylor Walter 
Porter Schenck Watts 
Preston Scott Weaver 
Pucinski Selden Weis 
Quigley Shipley Whitener 
Rabaut Sisk Wier 
Rains Slack Wolf 
Randall Smith, Calif. Wright 
Ray Smith, Iowa Younger 
Reuss Springer Zablocki 
Rhodes, Pa. Stratton 
NOT VOTING—159 

Abbitt Flynn Montoya 
Alford Fogarty Moore 
Allen Forand Morgan 
Anderson, Fulton Morris, N. Mex. 

Mont. Garmatz Morris, Okla. 
Anfuso Gary Multer 
Arends Gilbert Nelsen 
Ashley Gray Nix 
Ashmore Green, Pa. O’Brien, N.Y. 
Auchincloss Griffiths O'Neill 
Ayres Gubser Passman 
Baker Halleck Pelly 
Barden Hardy Pfost 
Barrett Harmon ilcher 
Baumhart Hays Powell 
Becker Healey Price 
Boggs Hébert Prokop 
Belling Herlong Quie 
Bolton Hess Riley 
Bosch Hoffman, Ill. Rogers, Mass. 
Bowles Holland Rostenkowski 
Brewster Holt Santangelo 
Brown, Mo. Holtzman Saund 
Buckley Hosmer Schneebeli 
Burdick Jackson Shelley 
Byrne, Pa. Jarman Sheppard 
Cahill Jones, Ala. Sikes 
Canfield Kasem Spence 
Carnahan Keith Staggers 
Celler Kelly Steed 
Chamberlain Keogh Stubblefield 
Coad Kilburn Taylor 
Coffin King, Utah Teller 
Cook Kitchin Thompson, N.J 
Curtis, Mo. Lafore Toll 
Davis, Ga. Lane Tuck 
Dawson Lankford Udall 
Delaney Libonati Van Pelt 
Dent Lindsay Van Zandt 
Derounian McDonough Wainwright 
Derwinski McDowell Wampler 
Diggs McGinley Westland 
Dorn, N.Y. McIntire Wharton 
Downing Machrowicz Whitten 
Doyle Madden Widnall 
Dulski Matthews Williams 
Durham May Willis 
Edmondson Meader Wilson 
Evins Metcalf Winstead 
Fallon Miller, Clem Withrow 
Farbstein Miller, Yates 
Fascell George P Young 
Fino Miller, N.Y. Zelenko 
Flood Monagan 


So the motion to adjourn was 


rejected. 


Mr. COOLEY changed his vote from 


“yea” to “nay.” 


Mr. JENNINGS changed his vote from 


“vea” to “nay.” 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
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CHANGE IN THE PATENT LAWS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HoLiFretp] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The roll was called 
only 1 minute ago and a quorum was 
present. A quorum is present. 

The gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, first 
I would like to say that I had nothing 
to do with the various quorum calls, nor 
was I aware of the reason for the quorum 
calls. Yesterday when I secured this 
time I secured it as the result of an ad- 
dress which was made by my colleague 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
MITCHELL] on the subject of patents. I 
secured the time in order that I might 
talk a certain length of time and respond 
to questions on this particular point. 

My interest in this is of course in view 
of the fact that on next Wednesday there 
will be before the House a bill from the 
Space Committee for consideration, in 
which the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency requests that the present 
law in regard to patent provisions be 
changed. The present law in the Space 
Act is not identical, but it is similar to 
the Atomic Energy Act. I think I might 
explain that at this time. I believe it is 
an important matter I think many mil- 
lions, possibly hundreds of millions of 
dollars are involved in this question. 
The Defense Act does not specifically 
say that the Defense Department has to 
grant to its contractors patent rights 
under the contracts which they enter 
into. However, the policy of the De- 
fense Department has been that wher- 
ever Government research and develop- 
ment funds are concerned the Defense 
Department, as a matter of policy, gives 
to the contractor the right to file on pat- 
ents under the contract. There is a re- 
quirement that the Government have the 
use of those patents. This means that 
if the Government engages in the man- 
ufacture of an article that a contractor 
has a patent on, and that patent having 
been secured under a defense contract 
by the expenditure of tax funds, the 
Government has the right to use that 
patent. This is asit should be. But this 
does not protect fully the benefits from 
expenditure of public tax funds. 

I would like to say I am not against 
the American patent system. I am 
down here fighting for what I believe to 
be the real principle behind the Ameri- 
can patent system. 

That principle is this: If an individual 
spends money for research and develop- 
ment of any kind of patentable device, 
technique, or formula, then that indi- 
vidual is entitled to a patent on that 
particular device, technique, or formula. 
I maintain that there is no substantial 
difference in equity between an individ- 
ual spending his money and obtaining 
a patent, and the Government spending 
its money and obtaining a patent. The 
Government should have access to that 
patent and should have ownership of 
that patent. 

What is the point of equity involved? 
In the first place, the tax moneys of the 
people of the United States are spent in 
research and development. Corpora- 
tion A has a contract. Corporations B, 
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C, D, E, and F, and all the rest of the 
corporations in America are excluded 
from participation in that particular 
contract. Under that contract the con- 
tractor is paid for his work, is paid a 
fair sum for the work he does. 

The question then arises: Should he 
be given an additional windfall which 
discriminates against all the rest of 
American industry? 

It is well known that the Government 
of the United States is spending about 
$8 billion a year in research and devel- 
opment; we are spending it with con- 
tractors. Under the very nature of 
things, because we are engaged in build- 
ing airplanes, battleships, and other 
large facilities and objects, we deal with 
a limited number of corporations in 
comparison to all of the corporations in 
the country. Let us assume there are 
five corporations that bid on a contract 
for research and development. One cor- 
poration gets a contract of $1 million 
from the Government for research and 
development. During the course of this 
research and development which is paid 
for out of tax moneys, corporation A ob- 
tains knowledge that enables it to file a 
patent. Corporations B, C, D, and E are 
excluded. If corporation A is given the 
right to patent then corporations B, C, 
D, and E are excluded. What do I advo- 
cate? Let us take the Atomic Energy 
Act. We realized we were going into a 
new science just as we are going into 
a@ new science in the development of 
space vehicles, and so because we were 
spending hundreds of millions, and even 
billions of dollars on research and de- 
velopment and the Government was 
paying for the research and develop- 
ment we said in the formulation that 
any of the patentable devices developed 
by public funds, should be available to 
all of American industry. 

This atomic energy treatment of pat- 
ents has been successful. 

Pirst. The science has been developed 
at an unusually rapid rate. 

Second. All of American industry has 
benefited from every tax funded de- 
velopment. 

Third. The public interest has been 
protected. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I hope the gentle- 
man will withhold his point of order for 
a minute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is making a very, very impor- 
tant talk regarding the entire realm of 
patents. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As a personal re- 
quest to the gentleman, will he not 
withhold his point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WALTER). Does the gentleman insist on 


his point of order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Chair will count. 
is not present. 


The 
Evidently a quorum 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker,.I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 


[Roll No. 121] 

Abbitt Fogarty Moore 
Alford Forand Morgan 
Alger Frazier Morris, N. Mex. 
Allen Pulton Morris, Okla. 
Anderson, Gallagher Multer 

Mont. Garmatz Nelsen 
Anfuso Gary Nix 
Arends Gavin Norrell 
Ashley Gilbert O’Brien, N.Y. 
Ashmore Gray O'Neill 
Auchincloss Green, Pa. Passman 
Ayres Griffiths Pelly 
Baker Gubser Pfost 
Barden Halleck Pilcher 
Barrett Hardy Porter 
Becker Hays Powell 
Belcher Healey Price 
Boggs Hébert Prokop 
Bolling Hemphill Quie 
Bolton Herlong Reece, Tenn. 
Bosch Hess Riley 
Bowles Hoffman, Ill. Rogers, Mass. 
Brewster Holland Rostenkowski 
Brown, Mo. Holt Santangelo 
Buckley Holtzman Saund 
Burdick Hosmer Schneebeli 
Byrne, Pa. Irwin Schwengel 
Cahill Jackson Shelley 
Canfield Jarman Sheppard 
Carnahan Jones, Ala. Short 
Celler Kasem Sikes 
Chamberlain Keith Smith, Miss. 
Coad Kelly Spence 
Coffin Keogh Staggers 
Cook Kilburn Steed 
Curtis, Mass. King, Utah Stubblefield 
Curtis, Mo. Kirwan Taylor 
Daddario Kitchin Teller 
Davis, Ga. Lafore Thompson, N.J. 
Davis, Tenn. Lane Toll 
Delaney Lankford Tuck 
Dent Libonati Udall 
Derounian Lindsay Van Pelt 
Derwinski McDonough Van Zandt 
Diggs McDowell Wainwright 
Dooley McIntire Wampler 
Dorn, N.Y. Machrowicz Watts 
Downing Madden Wharton 
Doyle Matthews Whitten 
Dulski May Widnall 
Durham Meader Williams 
Edmondson Metcalf Willis 
Fallon Miller, Clem Wilson 
Farbstein Miller, Winstead 
Fascell George P. Withrow 
Fino Miller, N.Y. Yates 
Flood Monagan Young 
Flynn Montoya Zelenko 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


WALTER). 


On this rollcall 260 Members 


have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CHANGE IN THE PATENT LAWS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. HoLI- 
FIELD] is recognized. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the REcorpD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to answer a few of the 
points which my colleague, Congress- 
man MITCHELL, of Georgia, made in his 
speech to the House of Representatives 
on Thursday, June 2, 1960. On page 
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11754 of the CONGREssIONAL Recorp of 
that date, Mr. MITcHELL remarked: 


The National Aeronautics and Space Act 
currently requires that the Government ac. 
quire complete ownership of all inventions 
produced under NASA research and devel- 
opment contracts. The act does more. It 
does not allow a patent to be issued on any 
invention which appears to the 
sioner of Patents to have “significant utility” 
for the space program unless the applicant 
can show that his invention was made with- 
out any Federal assistance. Even then the 
would-be patentor may be overridden by the 
NASA Administrator and compelled to go to 
court for whatever rights he may have, 


It is true that certain requirements are 
imposed upon NASA and the Atomic 
Energy Commission in regard to claim- 
ing patents which have been paid for by 
Government research and development 
funds. But, there is also provided in 
both acts certain provisions for waiving 
the right to patents and also for the re- 
muneration of people who have assisted 
in developing inventions, improvements 
or discoveries. 

Specifically section 306 of the Space 
Act “Contributions Awards” makes pro- 
visions for payment to people who have 
made significant inventions or discover- 
ies. 

In the May 17, 1960, hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, 
and Copyrights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, on S. 3156, may be found on 
pages 33 and 34 of the official subcom- 
mittee transcript the colloquy: 

Mr. CLEsNER. And doesn’t this also provide 
great flexibility to waive, and also, aren't 
there set forth in this act principles and 
guidelines which the agency can follow? 

Mr. KELLER. Well, I think that is true. The 
Administrator of NASA does have authority 
to waive. In the exercise of that authority, 
I understand it to be the policy of NASA 
that—I guess they feel the waiver provisions 
are pretty stringent, and have been exercised 
very, very little. 

As a general proposition, as I understand 
it, the patent on NASA contracts go to the 
Government if they choose to exercise it. 

Mr. CLESNER. Actually, the waiver provi- 
sion states that any proposal of the waiver 
must be first referred to the Inventions and 
Contributions Board, where a record is made 
or should be made as to the reason of waiver. 

Could this be a reason where, as in the 
other instances, the contractor officer does 
not usually have to make a record for the 
reason that he may waive, or, let’s say, mere- 
ly take a license rather than giving up 
title? 

Mr. KELLER. Well, as I understand it, the 
space agency, I think, feels that the situa- 
tions under which they can waive are pretty 
stringent, and they haven’t as a matter of 
policy, therefore, they have gone the other 
way in carrying out their contracts. There 
is nothing to prevent them from waiving, 
they do have to make a record and obtain 
appropriate recommendations. 

However, as you know, they are not satis- 
fied, at least the space agency isn’t, with the 
patent provisions at the present time, and 
they are now seeking legislation to give them 
more flexibility, which, as I understand it, 
somewhat follows the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. CLESNER. From your viewpoint, would 
it be more judicial to refer both to those 
purchase record features relating to why 
waiver was granted rather than not? 
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Mr. Ketier. As a matter of principle on 
that, I feel that whether it is in the patents 
or in any other field, where a right or an 
interest of the Government is decided one 
way or another, I think it should be a matter 
of record as to why it was decided in that 

cular way, whether it is the negotia- 
tion of a fee for a contract or whether it 
is a waiver of a patent, I have no problem 


with that at all. 
Mr. CLesNER. Then actually, if they were 


to carry out this policy in this light, what 
we would actually have is a case-by-case 
determination with a public record? 

Mr. Ketter. I think that is right. 


This puts a different light on the de- 
sire of the space agency to be relieved of 
the present statutory requirements. It 
proves that the Space Act as now writ- 
ten contains provisions to waiver but it 
also requires that, in the event of waiver, 
the space agency must make a written 
record for the reasons for such waiver. 

So, we find the space agency unwilling 
to use its statutory rights to waive be- 
cause they desire more flexible proce- 
dures in which they do not have to make 
a formal record of their actions in 
waiving. 

Mr. MITCHELL—June 2, 1960, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 11755—cites the 
fact that 40 witnesses were heard during 
the hearings and says: 

Less than half a dozen witnesses were 
sympathetic to the Federal-ownership 
cause. 


This is not surprising to any of us who 
try to defend the public interest. Spe- 
cial pleaders for special advantages al- 
ways outnumber the people who have the 
Official duty of representing the public 
interest. 

It is noteworthy that two Government 
witnesses, Mr. Robert F. Keller, general 
counsel of the General Accounting Office, 
and Mr. Roland A. Anderson, assistant 
general counsel for patents of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, testified against the 
proposed change in the Space Act. 

Both of these men are Government 
employees and are charged with protect- 
ing the taxpayer’s moneys. 

The great array of representatives of 
industrial corporations and the lawyers 
who justify their fees by protecting the 
patent rights of industry, testified of 
course, in my opinion, for their own bene- 
fit and special interest. 

After recounting the fact that the 
Government can retain the rights to use 
patentable devices, formulas, or tech- 
niques, Mr. MITCHELL—CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, June 2, 1960, page 11755: 

What more can the Government want for 
itself? 


My answer to this is a very simple one. 
If the Government expends tax moneys 
from the general tax funds, any benefits 
which accrue should be available to all 
of American industry because all of 
American industry contributes to those 
tax funds. 

It is true that the Government is not 
in the business of producing goods and, 
therefore, the retention of the Govern- 
ment’s right to use a device which has 
been developed with Government funds, 
is only beneficial to a limited degree. 
If the Government allows patent rights 
to a specific research and development 
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contractor, the technological benefit is 
denied to all of the rest of the American 
industry which did not participate in the 
specific research and development con- 
tract. This is the point where justice 
is denied. Only the company which is 
fortunate enough to have the specific 
research and development contract bene- 
fits from the expenditure of funds con- 
tributed by all of American industry. 

Mr. MITCHELL makes a great point 
about the fact that many of the patents 
developed under Government funds are 
not used by American industry. He 
says: 

So the patent lies fallow and the economy 
suffers to that extent. 


Of course, the truth is that all patents 
which are claimed by the Government 
are made available to all of American 
industry and in the event these patents 
are applicable to industrial processes 
they are available and usable. 

In new fields of science, such as 
atomic energy and space devices, there 
are very limited areas areas of use, and 
very limited numbers of customers for 
space devices and atomic energy de- 
vices. This, to a great extent, explains 
the failure to use many of the patented 
devices. 

On the other hand, any company who 
wishes to bid on a Government contract 
for the production of space devices or 
atomic energy devices is free to use 
these patents and is placed on an equal 
basis with every other bidder. 

Had specific contractors been allowed 
to obtain exclusive use of such patent- 
able devices, it would have been neces- 
sary for other contractors to have made 
loyalty arrangements with the patent 
holders. This would have placed the 
other bidders at a disadvantage price- 
wise in their bidding, to the contractors 
owning the patent rights. This is 
clearly inequitable because the original 
patent was developed with public funds 
and should be available to all of indus- 
try. 

Mr. MITCHELL sayS—CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorpD, June 2, 1960, page 11755: 

The best and most complete disclosure 
of scientific and technical information still 
comes directly from the patenting process. 


This argument while true is meaning- 
less in view of the fact that Govern- 
ment patents involve the same disclo- 
sure as private patents and, in addition 
to the disclosure, when Government 
patents are thrown on the free market, 
it permits the use of such disclosed 
scientific and technical information as 
well as the patented device. Mr. 
MITCHELL states further: 

The Government, in most instances, has 
received its quid pro quo when the research 
services called for by the contract are per- 
formed. 


And he tries to substantiate this state- 
ment. In my opinion, he fails to do so, 
because the Government is not only en- 
titled to the research services for which 
it pays, but it is entitled to any patent- 
able devices which accrue therefrom. 

Research and development contracts 
are for the purpose of obtaining results, 
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and they are paid for with public funds. 
All results from the expenditure of public 
funds belong to the public. The Govern- 
ment has no right to take some of the 
results for its own use and give away 
other values which the expenditure of 
Government funds has produced. 

Especially is this true when the giving 
away of such windfall resuits as patents 
is done at the expense of aii of the rest 
of American industry. 

There are many other points in Mr. 
MITCHELL’s speech which time does not 
permit me to cover. I hope to cover 
some of these points in a later treatment. 

I wish, however, to comment on one 
remark—CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, June 2, 
1960, page 11756—Mr. MiTcHELL made in 
which he comments on the problem of 
Government following the pattern laid 
down by industry and acquiring title to 
inventions made under its research con- 
tracts because this is what industry does 
on inventions made by their employees. 
He tries to absolve research contractors 
from the obligation covering Government 
employees who are subject to Executive 
Order No. 10096. This Executive order 
provides that title to all inventions made 
by research employees of the Federal 
Government with the use of Federal 
money or assistance belongs to the Gov- 
ernment. This is a condition of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. MITCHELL makes the argument 
that a research contractor is not an em- 
ployee or an agent of the Government, 
and he tries to draw a differentiation 
between a contractor who works for the 
Government on a research and develop- 
ment contract and an employee who 
works for the Government on a research 
and development project. 

Of course, I recognize the technical 
difference between a contractor corpo- 
ration and a Federal employee, but the 
element of equity is not changed. The 
contractor is paid millions of dollars for 
research and development in a certain 
field. On the other hand, a Government 
scientist employee is paid $12,000 or 
$16,000 per year for work in a re- 
search and development area. In 
both instances Government moneys are 
expended for research and development. 

I maintain that from a standpoint of 
equity a contractor is paid for his serv- 
ice in the same way that an employee 
is paid for his service. In both instances 
the Government is entitled to all the 
beneficial results of such employment. 

I want to include, at this point in my 
speech, part of the statement made by 
Mr. Robert F. Keller, General Counsel 
of the General Accounting Office, in his 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trade-Marks, and Copyrights of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
May 17, 1960. In this part of his testi- 
mony, Mr. Keller disposes of the problem 
of differences between Federal con- 
tractors and Federal employees as it per- 
tains to Government rights to claim the 
patents developed under the expendi- 
tures of Government funds. 

Mr. KELLER. In cases where work is spon- 
sored and completely financed by the Gov- 
ernment, and performed for the express 
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purpose of accomplishing research and devel- 
opment there are persuasive reasons for urg- 
ing that, in addition to the right to the 
free use of any inventions, improvements, or 
discoveries resulting therefrom, the Govern- 
ment should retain the property rights there- 
to, including any patents that might be 
granted therefor. Cf. United States v. 
Houghton (D.C. Md., 1927, 20 F. 2d 434, 
affirmed by the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 1928, 23 F. 2d 386) , holding that where 
an employee of the Public Health Service 
made a discovery or invention while em- 
ployed to conduct experiments for the pur- 
pose of making it, his invention was the 
property of his employer, the United States; 
and Ordnance Engineering Corp v. U.S. 
((1929) 68 C. Cls. 301, cert. denied 302 US. 
708), where the court was of the view that 
a Government contractor may occupy the 
same position as a Government employee 
with respect to rights in an invention made 
at the Government’s direction and expense. 


I also want to make available a short 
analysis of the effects of the provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and a résumé of the pertinent 
statistics regarding the effect of this 
act on patent procedures. 

AEC MAKES AVAILABLE TO ALL OF INDUSTRY AND 
THE PUBLIC FREE OF CHARGE ITS PATENTS ON 
INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES MADE UNDER 
AEC CONTRACT 
The Atomic Energy Act, section 152, 

specifies that all inventions or discoveries 
made under AEC contract shall become 
the property of AEC, available to all of 
industry, on a royalty-free basis. Such 
inventions may not become the property 
of a few favored contractors, but must be 
made available to all. This has helped 
provide technology to small business con- 
cerns and others, and has helped, in my 
opinion, advance the atomic art, largely 
developed at the taxpayers’ expense. 
For example, on April 20, 1960, by press 
release No. IN-78, AEC published ab- 
stracts of 80 patents recently obtained 
by the AEC, available free of charge to all 
of industry. This brought, as of that 
date, to 2,260 the number of Commission 
held patents, and I am informed that the 
number is now over 2,300. I wish to 
emphasize that all of this technology and 
all of these inventions and discoveries 
patented by AEC are available to all of 
industry on a royalty-free basis. 

THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT HAS NOT DISCOURAGED 

PRIVATE PATENT APPLICATIONS 

In 1959 the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy made a thorough study 
of atomic energy patent developments, 
and held hearings on this subject. Prior 
to the hearings, the Joint Committee 
staff obtained from the Patent Office 
statistics on the trend on filing applica- 
tions of atomic energy patents. These 
statistics are included at pages 45-56 of 
the Joint Committee print entitled “Se- 
lected Materials on Atomic Energy 
Patents, Volume I.” At page 46 of this 
volume, the following statistics are 
shown: 

In 1945 the Government filed 418 
patent applications and private indus- 
try 108. 

In 1950 the Government 
and private industry 92. 

In 1955 the Government filed 80 and 
private industry 338. 

In 1956 the Government filed 114 and 
private industry 574. 
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This morning the Joint Committee staff 
obtained the following figures over the 
telephone from the Patent Office for the 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959, for atomic 
energy patent applications filed: 


j 





U.S. Gov- All others Total 
ernment | 
| 133 | 908 1,041 
lea eid 121 1,077 1,198 
eetdsaebetee 110 838 948 





The above statistics concern patent 
applications. At pages 52 and 53 of the 
joint committee print, are shown sta- 
tistics on atomic energy patents actually 
issued, indicating a constant increase 
from 17 in 1945, 92 in 1950, 110 in 1955, 
219 in 1956, and the numbers obtained 
from the Patent Office this morning for 
the last 3 years are as follows: 


Patents granted: 
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I believe that these statistics obtained 
from the Patent Office demonstrate that 
the number of applications filed by AEC 
has remained about constant for the last 
10 years, averaging about 100, and the 
private applications have risen from 92 in 
1950 to 338 in 1955 and to 1,077 in 1958. 
In other words, private applications orig- 
inally fewer than Government applica- 
tions, have now grown to 8 to 10 times 
as heavy. This is fine—if private indus- 
try finances the research and develop- 
ment, private industry is entitled to the 
patents. 

SUMMARY 

I believe that these statistics and facts 
demonstrate the dual virtues of the 
atomic energy patent policy, as required 
by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954: 

First. Inventions financed under Gov- 
ernment contract are made available to 
all of industry on a royalty-free basis, 
and atomic energy technology is ad- 
anced under this policy. 

Second. Inventions conceived under 
private financing can be privately 
patented, and the Government policy has 
not discouraged private patent activity 
in the atomic energy field. 

Mr. Speaker, I secured this time yes- 
terday by unanimous consent in order to 
respond to the remarks made by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. MITCHELL], on the patent proposi- 
tion. I got caught in the riptide of 
quorum calls, and I am afraid my time 
has about expired. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I am afraid the 
gentleman from California may be re- 
linquishing his time, and before he does 
I would like to ask him to yield to me 
for a question or two. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. On the point of se- 
curing the special order? 

Mr. STRATTON. On the point of the 
patent matter. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. I do not in- 
tend at this time to yield any further. 
I intend to yield the floor as soon as I 
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make a concluding statement. I respect- 
fully decline to yield to the gentleman 

The time for argument on the patent 
policy is not appropriate at this time 
and no one realizes it more than the gen. 
tleman now in the well of the House 
However, at some future time I hope to 
obtain some time between now and next 
Wednesday, if possible, to explain the 
reason why I believe the Atomic Energy 
patent policy is a good policy in the in- 
terest of the taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I realize that 
most of my time has been consumed, due 
to quorum calls which interrupted 
remarks, and due to the fact that I now 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FiyntTl. I yield to him because I fee] 
that when any Member’s acts are at- 
tacked there is no more important busi- 
ness before the House than to give that 
Member an opportunity to respond. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman has that right. The gentle- 
man from California has yielded to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Without objection, the gentleman from 
Georgia may revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

There was no objection. 

CONGRESSIONAL EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, this is cer- 
tainly not a pleasant task which I am 
undertaking. I do so only because I feel 
I would be untrue to the House of Rep- 
resentatives if I did not do so. 

Many if not all of the Members of the 
House of Representatives are aware of 
certain published reports which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald issued on Wednesday, 
June 1, and a similar article bearing the 
byline of the same two gentlemen whose 
byline appears in the same article in 
Life magazine. Some of you may not 
remember, but I certainly do, that there 
was a box, to use that term, a statement 
in the Post article that this was a com- 
panion article to a Life magazine arti- 
cle appearing in the Life magazine issue 
of June 6, 1960, which became available 
for purchase on newsstands in Wash- 
ington and other parts of this country 
on Wednesday last. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am about to say 
is not a charge against anyone. I do 
not make it specifically as a charge 
against the two publications, but I do 
make it as a total and a complete denial 
of the vicious, false charges contained 
in these two articles which concern me 
and several of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. Each of 
them is far better able to handle him- 
self and take care of his own statement 
than I could possibly expect to do for 
him. Therefore, what I am about to 
say refers only to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, let me also say I think 
you are well aware that I very seldom 
trespass upon the time of this House. I 
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pelieve this is the first special order I 
have taken in nearly 5 years—I may be 
mistaken. I do not recall having made 
one since January of 1955, the Ist ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress. I want to 
make it very clear also that a few mo- 
ments ago the demand for the yeas and 
nays on the motion to adjourn the 
House was done strictly on my own. I 
was not a party to either side of the 
present controversy now going on in the 
House on another piece of legislation 
wholly unrelated to my own remarks. 

I want to say that which will follow 
because of the fact that my family was 
upset by the contents of these articles. 
Iam not going into the content of them 
because most of you, I know, have al- 
ready read them. 

But I have a fine 17-year-old daughter 
and two fine sons. I do not try to teach 
them too much, but I try not only to 
teach them that the most important 
thing in life is to know the difference 
between right and wrong, but I want to 
be able to practice what I tell them. I 
hate to be condemned by false writers 
on something of which I am innocent. 
If they wanted to find out something 
about me, I would not deny them the 
information if they asked me. But in 
this instance, in an effort to raise false 
issues, certain individuals from Life 
magazine and the Washington Post have 
sought to literally vilify and hold up to 
public scorn and ridicule the gentleman 
from Georgia and at least 10 of his col- 
leagues whom these two articles men- 
tion by name. 

Let me also say, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
in full disclosure of travel vouchers such 
as those which were referred to in these 
articles. I have never spent a dime of 
public money—and I expect some of you 
know that I am a little slow on spending 
public money sometimes—but I have 
never spent a dime of public money yet 
that Iam ashamed to have shown in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and be open to 
public inspection by anybody. If I were 
as careful with my own funds and my 
own finances as I try to be with public 
funds, over which I regard my action on 
public affairs and public money as a kind 
of trusteeship, then my own financial 
position would be better than it is today. 

Mr. Speaker, “full disclosure’—and 
that is in quotation marks, does not give 
people like Don Oberdorfer and Walter 
Pincus the license to distort the truth, 
as applied to me or any other person in 
public or private life. What is in issue 
in this particular series of articles in 
which I was, among others, singled out, 
and in the Post version of it my own 
ledger sheet covering the period from 
December 5, 1957, to December 9, 1957, 
was photostated and reproduced not in 
whole—if they had done it in whole it 
would have spoken the truth—but they 
reproduced only a part of it. 

If you who are interested will refer to 
page 11 of the Post issue of June 1, I 

you will agree on seeing how it was 
cut, literally half in two; and then 
charges and insinuations completely at 
variance with the truth were written 
about my colleagues, and myself. What 
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is at issue and what I emphatically deny 
are the following: 

First. I deny that I altered any ex- 
pense accounts or caused anyone else to 
alter them in my behalf. 

Second. I deny that any public funds 
have been expended to buy liquor for me 
in the manner alleged by Oberdorfer and 
Pincus in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and in Life magazine. 

Third. I deny the insinuation or 
charge, as the case may be, that I per- 
sonally failed to pay any personal items 
incurred by me during my stay at the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, as would other- 
wise be indicated by reading a reprint of 
a portion of my individual ledger for 
that period of time that I stayed at the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 

I further deny, as the article in the 
Post charged: 

FLYNT, also a member of the committee, 
could not be reached for comment on this 
article. 


I was at my home in Georgia. I was 
available, as I always am. I was avail- 
able then, although I knew nothing about 
either of these articles until my return to 
Washington yesterday, and I am avail- 
able now. 

I have some comments to make about 
that particular newspaper story which 
I suspect will cause Messers. Oberdorfer 
and Pincus to wish they had checked 
with me before they printed their mali- 
cious instrument of deceit which they 
were bound to know was false. Ac- 
tually, before checking out at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, I asked for a complete 
breakdown of all charges incurred by me 
during my brief stay there, and when 
they brought them to me, maybe 10 or 12 
of them, the only item I had on there was 
for rooms and meals and 10 checks— 
charges—which I signed. Those items 
include very few, if any, beverages, and 
they also included certain items of food 
and maybe beverages. I do not know. 
I know they included food from a place 
known as the Surf Bar, or Surf Club. 
I am not certain which it is. It is a 
place where anybody who goes to the 
beach for the purpose of swimming can 
order a sandwich without taking the time 
to change clothes and have his luncheon 
or evening meal served in the dining 
room. 

There were seven items which totaled 
$16.30. There were tips totaling $5.90 
including tips in the dining room. These 
items have been furnished to me by the 
clerk of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, and those seven items plus tips 
totaled $21.90. Some of these were in 
the “gray” area and probably were food, 
and yet to be absolutely on the safe side, 
fortunately for me, I wrote my personal 
check for $22.50, on December 9, 1957, 
which I knew would be more than suf- 
ficient to cover any personal items that 
I might have overlooked. This check 
cleared the bank at home on the 17th day 
of December 1957 and here it is at this 
very moment. 

I specifically call attention to the fact 
that the reprint of my statement of 
charges at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel 
during the period December 5 to 9 was 
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cut off in the middle and neither showed 
nor attempted to show that out of my 
personal funds I had paid a total of $22.50 
on a stay that did not amount to a total 
of much more than $101. Neither I nor 
the clerk of the House Administration 
Committee is certain about the exact 
amount; but the record clearly shows 
that there was a $22.50 credit that was 
paid by me personally; and the two men 
who prepared these articles saw and 
knew that there had been this personal 
payment of it by me at the time they 
wrote their vicious statements and used 
the name of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia. 

Mr. Speaker, both of these articles, the 
one in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and the other in Life magazine, 
as each of them applies to me, are false 
and are untrue in their respective entire- 
ties. 

My remarks, as I said a moment ago in 
opening, are going to be confined sim- 
ply to those portions of these two articles 
which alleged misconduct or impropriety 
by me or on my behalf either with or 
without my knowledge as of the 29 con- 
secutive paragraphs listed under column 
1,page1l. Asa whole they are a mass of 
willful inaccuracies, distortions, and, I 
hate to say it, they are outright lies. I 
brand them as such; and when I walk off 
the floor of this House so that no one can 
claim I am clothed with the immunity 
accorded me here I shall repeat that or 
any other portion of this statement. 

Those two writers knew or could readi- 
ly have ascertained that they were pre- 
senting a wholly false and untrue story 
of a set of circumstances which were en- 
tirely proper and were part of the suc- 
cessful termination of a strenuous jour- 
ney to Antartica—indeed to the South 
Pole itself. I choose the words “termi- 
nation of a strenuous and hazardous 
journey” because the arrival at Hono- 
lulu International Airport in December 
marked the first time some of us had 
been thoroughly warm and free from the 
dangers of the frozen continent includ- 
ing but not limited to, first, the dangers 
of flying aircraft in subzero weather and 
snowstorms; second, the dangers of 
falling into crevasses hundreds of feet 
deep; third, the dangers of becoming ir- 
revocably lost in blinding blizzards in 
which a human being cannot see the 
length of his own arm; fourth, the dan- 
gers attending upon losing both visual 
and radio contact with ground installa- 
tions while flying from one U.S. station 
in Antarctica to another, and many, 
many other dangers. 

Had Oberdorfer and Pincus wanted to 
get a story they could have written of 
the hazards faced by these men down 
there in Antarctica, they could have 
written that there is no place down there 
where a Congressman could have been 
put up at Government expense. I, and 
I presume the other five members and 
one member of the committee staff ac- 
companying us, paid $1.10 a day for the 
standard Navy ration and paid 50 cents 
a day for the privilege of sleeping in a 
Quonset hut and this had to be paid out 
of our own pockets because there was 
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no provision for payment by our com- 
mittee or any other public fund. 

I call attention to these particular 
dangers not for the purpose of attribut- 
ing any special courage to Representa- 
tives Harris, Friedel, Macdonald, Hale, 
Derounian, and myself. I do so rather 
because of the U.S. servicemen who were 
injured or killed from these very hazards 
prior to, during, and subsequent to the 
period covered by our trip to the South 
Pole regions. These dangers were not 
imaginary—they were real. I compli- 
ment Rear Adm. George Dufek and the 
officers and men who served under him 
and after him for making a success of 
the U.S. participation in the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year as that partici- 
pation took place on the continent of 
Antarctica and at the actual South Pole 
itself. 

I mention these things—I want to 
emphasize them—only because those 
facts must be known so a bystander or 
a casually interested observer or reader 
will have the true story of the entire 
trip of which our slightly controversial 
stay at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel was 
only a brief part. 

The very first statement on that page, 
page 11, under that large “1” reads: 

Six Congressmen investigating Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year activities in the 
Antarctic in December 1957 decided to make 
an Official stop on the way back at the 
elegant Royal Hawaiian Hotel at Waikiki 
Beach, Hawaii. 


That statement is false and misleading. 
We did stay there, but we did not decide 
to stay there because it was an elegant 
hotel. 

We certainly did not simply or casually 
stop at Hawaii. We literally had to do 
it. We did not leave the Southern Hemi- 
sphere of the world on the same planes or 
even on the same date. We, the six of 
us whose names I have already called 
in addition to mine, left on three differ- 
ent dates and three different planes, of 
course, and also, of course, arrived in 
Hawaii on three different days. All of 
us were tired and weakened, I suppose 
you might say we were almost exhausted 
and at least one was quite ill. One of 
these Members of Congress was 69 years 
old, the oldest man on the continent of 
the Antarctic that year except Sir Hu- 
bert Wilkins, who died shortly thereafter. 
This man who was 69 years old was 26 
years older than I was at that time. I 
know he was tired because I know I was. 
But fortunately none of us suffered any 
severe illness or injury. All of us were 
very tired. In addition, and I think it is 
well to mention this even if there had 
not been other reasons for stopping 
there. One plane, it was the one that 
carried the majority of our small group, 
developed serious engine trouble over 
the Pacific. The captain of that air- 
plane made the decision to dump its fuel 
and made a forced and, needless to say, 
unscheduled landing before our arrival 
at Honolulu International Airport. 

We did not actually decide to make an 
official stop on the way home at Hono- 
lulu. We did it simply for reasons of 
health, safety, and the regrouping of our 
party and completion of the initial phase 
of our written report. This report, inci- 
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dentally, has been printed and I share 
with my colleagues pride in the author- 
ship of this report. I would have had no 
objection whatsoever to including every 
single item of expense or other activity 
during the time we stopped at Waikiki 
Beach. 

Also, we wanted all of us to get to- 
gether again for the first time since one 
of us had left Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, nearly a week earlier. We wanted 
to get together once again before we 
ended a unique, a pleasant but neverthe- 
less hazardous adventure together. 

We did nothing wrong, immoral, dis- 
honest, illegal, or criminal. 

I am proud to have been a part of this 
fine group which included honorable men 
of both political parties. We shared 
many pleasures and also many dangers. 
I am grateful that we had a safe journey 
all the way. 

For what I did from the time I left 
Griffin, Ga., on November 12, 1957, until 
I returned to Griffin, Ga., on December 
12, 1957, I apologize for nothing and to 
no one—least of all Oberdorfer and 
Pincus. I know you, Mr. Speaker, do not 
expect me to. I know my colleagues do 
not expect me to. I do not believe the 
people of the Fourth District of Georgia 
expect me to. 

I say publicly now and hereafter to 
Don Oberdorfer and Walter Pincus—I 
do not apologize to them and I never 
shall. 

On the contrary, I ask for an apology 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and Life magazine. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to my colleague 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to say 
to the gentleman from Georgia that he is 
now in select company. Maybe the gen- 
tleman does not know it, but the Wash- 
ington Post is the same periodical that 
said that all of the World War veterans 
who were seeking higher pensions were 
cash register patrons. That is the same 
newspaper that said the Committee on 
Un-American Activities was un-Ameri- 
can. You know, Georgia is proud of 
you. The gentleman has such a good 
reputation that a newspaper like that 
could never injure him. The gentle- 
man’s reputation means something in 
Georgia and something in this Nation, 
and I want you to know that all Georgia 
is proud of the gentleman from Georgia, 
JACK FLYNT. 

Mr. FLYNT. Naturally, for that kind 
expression I thank my beloved colleague 
from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER]. 

Mr. Speaker, let me again make refer- 
ence to these two documents, and I will 
identify them as clearly as I can, because 
I want to use them to refute specifically 
two more false statements which were 
printed by Life magazine and the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. There 
were three consecutive paragraphs. If I 
could read them and leave out the names 
of my other colleagues, I would do it, but 
I do not want to be accused of taking 
anything out of context. These para- 
graphs read: 

They incurred 40 separate charges which 
were originally marked “bar.” But someone 
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has written ‘‘(food)” beside each such 

on their bills. The Government paid the 

hotel over $190 for these charges. 
Representative SAMUEL FRIEDEL, 

of Maryland, had four bar “(food)” 

plus three meal charges, in a single day. He 

is chairman of the Subcommittee on Ac. 

counts of BURLESON’s Committee on House 

Administration—the group in charge of po- 

licing the congressional expense accounts, 


And: 

Similar charges appear on the bills of Rep- 
resentatives Harris; Steven Derounian, Re- 
publican of New York; John Flynt, Democrat 
of Georgia; Robert Hale, Republican of 
Maine; Torbert Macdonald, Democrat of 
Massachusetts; and staff aide Andrew Steven- 
son. Their Hawaii stop cost the public 
$851.51. 


Mr. Speaker, those three paragraphs 
taken together indicate that either I or 
one of my colleagues changed the officia] 
records, or in the alternative, that some- 
one did it on our behalf. 

The facts are that the cost to the 
Government for my part of the stay in 
Hawaii was less than $79 for 5 days, if 
we are to believe these notes furnished 
to me by the clerk of the Committee on 
House Administration; and I know he 
took them exactly as they are. And they 
were accompanied by the small check of 
$22.50 which I wrote. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleague in the statement 
he has made. Everything he said I 
know is correct. Of course, my name 
was mentioned. Of course, they gave 
the impression that this Surf Bar was 
a bar. As far as my recollection goes it 
was a perfect dining room. It is right 
on the beach. People in bathing suits 
go in there and have regular meals, buf- 
fet style; a sort of smorgasbord. I might 
have had a few drinks, I do not know; 
but one thing I will say, they failed to 
mention that on December 9 I paid out 
of my own money $72.57, which was 
more than enough to take care of the 
laundry, the meals at the Surf Bar, or 
anything else they may have imagined. 
This was more than enough. We have 
a@ very good chairman and he makes sure 
that we do not do anything wrong. 

I am very happy to join my colleague 
in his remarks; and I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished friend and colleague from 
Maryland. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not trespass much 
longer, but I do want to repeat that 
those three paragraphs which I just 
read verbatim, when read together and 
in context with the whole story are ma- 
licious and false. And again, Mr. Speak- 
er, at the risk of being repetitious those 
personal items on my bill to which Pin- 
cus and Oberdorfer referred, amount to 
$16.30. And I challenge anybody to add 
any more personal items to those seven 
to make up that amount. And here, 
Mr. Speaker, I repeat, is my check for 
$22.50 dated December 9, 1957, drawn 
on the Commercial Bank & Trust Co., 
of Griffin, Ga., made payable to the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel; and finally 
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d, after a series of endorsements, en- 
dorsements of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
in Hawaii and banks in conti- 
nental United States—finally paid by 
my bank in Griffin, Ga., on December 
17, 1957. 7 

The Government did not pay any bar 
pills for me. Life magazine and the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
could have found out the truth if they 
had wanted the truth, simply by asking 
me either before or after they printed 
their damnable lies. No representative 
either of Life magazine or the Wash- 
ington Post has yet confronted me either 
ijn person or over the telephone to ask 
me about the truth of those charges, 
notwithstanding the fact that on yester- 
day afternoon I called the Washington 
offices of Life magazine and after a 
series of runarounds was told that the 
only person competent to discuss it was 
out of the city and was not expected 
pack for several days. If that is not a 
correct statement of what happened, I 
ask the man who talked to me, when I 
asked for Mr. John Steele or Mr. Don 
Wilson, to correct it. I stayed on the 
line for some 10 minutes hoping to get a 
reply as to whom I could talk to and I 
have not yet been accorded the privi- 
lege of making my position known to 
those two publications. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. First, I should like to 
say, as chairman of the committee and 
as chairman of the group that made this 
terrific journey to the South Pole and 
Antarctica, a most timely and impor- 
tant mission, that the gentleman has 
given to the House the true facts in con- 
nection with the stopover in Honolulu 
in Hawaii on our way back home. 

The gentleman said, “Why did you 
come to Hawaii?” ‘There was no other 
way to get back to the United States un- 
less we had gone the circuit that we 
made when we left the United States 
to go. 

I think there is something behind this. 
I should like to read for the benefit of 
the membership of the House a statement 
that came from the Detroit Free Press, 
the June 1 issue of that paper. I invite 
the attention of any of you as far as my 
own situation is concerned toit. But this 
did not happen yesterday. It was not de- 
veloped over the last few days. Let me 
read you what it says, with the permis- 
sion of the gentleman: 

The two reporters who dug up the congres- 
sional expense account story—Don Oberdor- 
fer and Walter Pincus—have been covering 
the Capital about 2 years. 

Oberdorfer, a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, worked for the Charlotte (N.C.) Ob- 
server before going to Washington for the 
Observer and other Knight newspapers. He 
is a native of Atlanta. 

Pincus is a graduate of Yale University. 
He has worked for the Wall Street Journal 
and other newspapers. He is on leave of 
absence from News Focus Syndicate to work 
with the Knight newspapers on this story. 


That, of course, shows you that this 
has been a deliberate and overt attempt 
to assemble the information for this kind 
of story. 
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Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to re- 
fer to this, but in today’s mail I received 
an envelope from the Charlotte Ob- 
server, Charlotte, N.C., copy addressed 
to me and postmarked June 2, 1960, 
Charlotte, bearing a metered postage 
mark, carrying a lead editorial in the 
Thursday, June 2, 1960, issue of this same 
paper. 

The Charlotte Observer, I believe, is 
owned by the same group that own and 
publish the Detroit Free Press. Of 
course, I am always glad to receive mail 
from one of the Knight newspapers, but 
I certainly do not flatter myself that they 
sent me this, and did not send it to you, 
to flatter you. They did it to defy you 
to make a refutation if a refutation is 
in order. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may continue, and I 
am nearly through, about the middle of 
column 2 page 11 of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald issue of June 1, 1960, 
there appears this concluding paragraph: 

Representative FLYNT, who made the same 
trip, could not be reached for comment. 


That just simply is not true. I could 
have been reached for comment. No- 
body tried to reach me at my home in 
Georgia, although the one call which 
came to my office received the reply that 
I was in Georgia. I think most news- 
papers have a copy of the Congression- 
al Directory, and by simply referring to 
it they could readily learn that my resi- 
dence at home is Griffin, Ga. I am quite 
certain that any alert newspaperman 
who wanted to find out the truth could 
have reached me by calling the editor 
of publishers of a great daily newspa- 
per, the Griffin Daily News, in my home 
town. 

They could have and would have found 
me. They could have called the sheriff 
or the police—either one of them could 
have found me. As a matter of fact, I 
dare say, if they had gotten anybody in 
Griffin on the telephone and told them 
it was urgent that they contact me, 
somebody might have been interested 
enough in me to have found me. I am 
not hard to find. I never have been. 

The fact is clear and unmistakable 
that if either of these gentlemen or any- 
one else on that staff of either that news- 
paper or magazine had desired to find 
me, they could have reached me in a 
matter of minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, for the authors of these 
articles to use the expression ‘“‘could not 
be reached for comment” is a use of in- 
nuendo to attempt to accuse me of a 
silent admission of the charges con- 
tained in the printed charges in those 
publications. I want to repeat this. I 
may have said it before, but in the event 
I did not, because I have not followed 
it closely. If I said it before I will repeat 
it. But if I did not say it, I want it to 
be absolutely clear—I knew not one 
word of one line of either the Life mag- 
azine article or of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald article until my wife 
showed me the Washington Post and 
Times Herald immediately upon my ar- 
rival at our residence in Falls Church, 
Va., about 11 a.m., yesterday morning, 
June 2, 1960. 
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Mr. Speaker, for the authors of those 
two articles or anyone else who wrote 
them to say “Fiynt could not be reached 
for comment” is apparently typical of 
their efforts at least in this instance to 
distort the truth. Mr. Speaker, as this 
statement applies to me, any insinuation. 
or charge that I have acted improperly 
is without foundation in fact. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? Just 
for information, is not the question in 
this as to whether we did or did not, that 
is Members of Congress, receive some ad- 
vantage through the misuse of Federal 
funds? Is that not the sole issue? 

Mr. FLYNT. If I may reply to the 
gentleman from Michigan, that might 
be one of the issues. The issue that the 
gentleman from Georgia is concerned 
with is that when articles are printed 
about him that cause distress to mem- 
bers of his family, regardless of what 
they may say about the gentleman from 
Georgia, they are not going to say any- 
thing that hurts my family and have me 
remain silent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I un- 
derstand, but the gentleman said there 
was no truth to it. As I understand the 
gentleman, he insists he never received 
any advantage—and that is all there is 
to it; is it not? 

Mr. FLYNT. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
fact that you might feel hurt—every 
fellow for office has to take that. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Ho.irretp] for 
yielding to me. 





SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WALTER). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. QuIGLEY] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back my time. 





INVESTIGATION OF THE U-2 
INCIDENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PucrInskr] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the other body has concluded its 
investigation of the U-2 incident, I feel 
it is my duty as a Member of Congress to 
renew my demand for a full-scale con- 
gressional investigation of the activities 
at the airbase from which this ill-fated 
U-2 originated its flight. 

I have followed with great interest the 
other body’s investigation and must re- 
peat again the charge I made last week 
that I am disappointed that the other 
body’s investigation did not go into the 
methods and operations which preceded 
this flight. 

I shall leave to the other body, quite 
properly, an analysis and conclusions of 
its investiagtion. But I want to em- 
phasize as strongly as I know how that 
it is the duty of this Congress to find 
out why and how the most important 
intelligence operation ever performed by 
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the United States could be so thoroughly 
compromised on May 1 when Pilot 
Powers and his U-2 plane fell into So- 
viet hands. 

I believe my point is even more justi- 
fied when we study the testimony of 
Defense Secretary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
before the other body. Secretary Gates 
told the other body that the United 
States gained invaluable intelligence in- 
formation about the Soviet Union’s war 
potential through these U-2 flights. I 
gather from his testimony that never be- 
fore have we been able to get as thorough 
information about Soviet airfields, air- 
craft, missiles, missile testing and train- 
ing, special weapons storage, submarine 
production, atomic production, and air- 
craft deployments, and a myriad of other 
details which our country so vitally needs 
if we are to develop an adequate defense 
system for our own survival. 

I hope that somebody in this Congress 
will take enough time to listen to my 
appeal and initiate an appropriate in- 
vestigation to find out what happened at 
that air base to permit Pilot Powers and 
his U-2 plane to fall into Soviet hands 
at this crucial time when we need this 
information so badly. Comprising this 
particular aspect of our intelligence sys- 
tem to me constitutes the most serious 
setback ever suffered by the United 
States. 

Laudable as the other body’s investi- 
gation may be, it does not go far enough. 
It is not enough for us to know whether 
the President should or should not have 
assumed personal responsibility for the 
U-2 flights; whether there was sufficient 
liaison between the State Department 
and the CIA. Important as these things 
are, we still must determine what cir- 
cumstances existed at the air base 
from which Powers took off so that we 
can judge this tragic development in its 
proper perspective and take corrective 
action for the future. 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
to me that Khrushchev’s torpedoing of 
the summit conference was his way of 
dramatizing these U-2 flights in such a 
spectacular manner that the United 
States would never again resume them. 
It is becoming even more apparent that 
it was these flights which told the free 
world such a thorough story of Soviet 
Russia’s preparations for war that 
Khrushchev wanted to destroy them 
more than even the summit conference 
itself. 

Mr. Speaker, last week I suggested that 
a joint House committee be established 
to investigate the activities and incidents 
preceding Pilot Powers’ flight of May 1. 

Last week I took cognizance of the fact 
that any such investigation would, by 
the very nature of things, cross the juris- 
dictions of several standing committees 
in the House. It was for this reason I 
suggested that the chairman and ranking 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Armed Services, Astronau- 
tics and Space, Appropriations, and Ju- 
diciary constitute a joint committee for 
this investigation. This joint commit- 
tee, I believe, should bring back to the 
United States every individual who had 
anything to do, directly or indirectly, 
with the U-2 operation at the American 
base from which Powers took off; and 
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under oath, subject these people to a full 
cross-examination of what methods and 
procedures were used to assure the suc- 
cess of these U-2 flights. 

I am not interested in the self-serving 
statements of the top command of the 
various agencies that dealt with this U-2 
operation. We know from long experi- 
ence we cannot get the full story from 
these people—if for no other reason than 
because I fear they really do not know 
what goes on at the lowest echelons. 

It is entirely conceivable that while 
Pilot Powers himself might have been a 
most dedicated servant of his Govern- 
ment, his airplane could have very easily 
been so rigged as to go down at the ap- 
propriate time over Soviet territory and 
conveniently fall into Soviet hands. 

There is now sufficient evidence to in- 
dicate that the Soviet Union knew of 
Powers’ flight, and there is further evi- 
dence to indicate that Khrushchev him- 
self lied to the world when he announced 
that Soviet rockets had brought this air- 
plane down. A careful study of the 
photographs of the U-2 aircraft released 
by the Soviets indicates that Powers’ U-2 
was shot down with conventional arma- 
ment. 

We in this Congress will be derelict 
in our responsibility if we do not find 
out all the incidents that preceded 
Powers’ ill-fated departure and satisfy 
ourselves that it was only an accident 
which delivered him into Soviet hands. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
a full-scale investigation must be made 
in view of the fact that the most impor- 
tant intelligence operation in the history 
of this country has been so thoroughly 
compromised as to make it today totally 
inoperative. 

I, for one, will not be satisfied with 
any investigation which may be con- 
ducted by the CIA or any other Govern- 
ment agency because it is logical to as- 
sume that if improper practices existed 
at the airbase from which Powers took 
off, certainly these agencies are not go- 
ing to engage in any self-indictment. 

Nor am I at all dissuaded in my de- 
mand for an investigation by any sug- 
gestion that such investigation might 
jeopardize our national defense. From 
the testimony before the other body, it 
is now apparent that this particular 
phase of our intelligence operations has 
been so thoroughly compromised that it 
is no longer of any value to our country. 
Certainly, then, it is not improper for 
a full-scale investigation to determine 
why this happened. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
point out that even if there were no col- 
lusion to sabotage this flight, Congress 
should certainly know whether or not 
there was any element of carelessness 
which destroyed this very important in- 
telligence operation, which could indeed 
mean the very survival of our country. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the proper 
committees of Congress will undertake 
such investigation immediately. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the gentleman is to be congratu- 
lated on his very fine statement. I 
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would like to know whether or not the 
gentleman knows or has heard any. 
thing of the forgotten man, the pilot 
of the plane. Does the gentleman hap- 
pen to know whether any effort is 

made on his behalf by his Government? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. In reply to the gen- 
tleman, may I say that one of the great 
tragedies of the whole incident is, as far 
as I know, that our Government has 
made only a perfunctory request to the 
Soviet authorities for permission to gee 
Powers. I have seen no determined, de- 
liberate demand made on the Soviet 
Union by our authorities for the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to see this man. The 
fact of the matter is that nobody has 
seen him from the American authorities; 
no American representative has ques- 
tioned him; nobody has been able to 
make any effort to ascertain the truth 
or falsity of the Soviet charges. 

I think that the gentleman brings 
up an excellent point, and that is why 
I say this entire operation should be in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman, and I hope that a 
good deal more discussion will be had, 
particularly because if Powers can be 
contacted we can get more truth in the 
situation than we have had. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle. 
man for his contribution. I would like 
to point out that when an airplane acci- 
dent happens in this country, a simple 
aircraft accident, the whole force of the 
U.S. Government is brought into play; 
the CAA, FAA, and all the other agen- 
cies move into action to determine the 
cause. When one of our American com- 
mercial planes goes down over friendly 
foreign territory, all of the other agen- 
cies move in—the CAA, the FBI, and the 
various other agencies—to ascertain if 
there was any sabotage. 

Yet, I cannot see any record anywhere 
here of any investigation being made of 
the airbase from which this U-2 craft 
left to determine whether or not there 
was any evidence of collusion or care- 
lessness which helped destroy the most 
effective intelligence system that we 
have ever developed to learn what is 
going on behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I simply want to ask 
if the gentleman from Illinois, is under 
the impression that no request was made 
by the State Department officials to talk 
with Powers personally? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If the gentleman will 
recall, in the colloquy with the gentle- 
man from California I said that shortly 
after the disclosure that Powers was in 
Soviet custody, a perfunctory request 
was made by American authorities to see 
him. But, I do not know of any deter- 
mined effort being made by American 
authorities to get to this American pilot 
Powers. 

Mr. COLLIER. What would you call 
a determined effort? And, what is the 
difference between a determined effort 
and a perfunctory request? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. It would appear to 
me that the United States certainly 
could be much firmer in its demand to 
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see this fellow Powers. He is an Ameri- 


can citizen. Regardless of what the 
Soviets accuse him of doing, the fact of 
the matter is that this is a man who 
served in the American forces before he 
accepted this new civilian assignment, 
and he is basically and above all, an 
American citizen. We certainly should 
demand to see him the same as we would 
demand to see any other American citi- 
gen illegally arrested by the Soviets. 

Mr. COLLIER. Do you think that a 
determined effort, as a practical matter, 
would have any influence upon Russia 
today insofar as letting our people talk 
with Powers personally? No matter 
what effort is made, they will not do it, 
and I think we all know this, too. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Have 
you got the 219 signatures and is the 
gentleman going to continue? That is 
not a parliamentary inquiry. That is 
an inquiry to you. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Is the inquiry direct- 
ed to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 
Have you got the 219 signatures? If so, 
then we can adjourn. , 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to that question, I wish to assure the 
gentleman from Michigan, that, while 
I have profound respect for him and our 
working together on the Labor Commit- 
Tepe 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, we 
are friends. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I wish to assure the 
gentleman from Michigan that my re- 
marks today, delivered on this very im- 
portant subject on why the most effec- 
tive intelligence system that this country 
has ever developed has been compro- 
mised, had nothing to do with whether 
or not we had 219 signatures on that 
petition. I consider this U-2 subject 
most important. I wanted to bring the 
message to my colleagues today because 
Tam hoping that the Congress is going to 
initiate the investigation I have sug- 
gested. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
never heard the gentleman speak when 
he was not giving us information that 
was beneficial. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am very grateful 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. On the 
Labor Committee, that is, even. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, we 
were not sitting this afternoon for the 
express purpose of getting signatures on 
the petition. That was only an inci- 
dental matter. I think the Recorp 
should show that the debate this after- 
noon has been most stimulating, most 
interesting, and in connection with the 
debate, why, it enabled the Members, 
= desired, to sign the discharge peti- 

on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I agree 
with you. It has been most helpful, and 
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that is why I have insisted so often on 
having a quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, I make 
no comment on that. The statement can 
speak for itself. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am delighted that 
the majority leader informs me that the 
219 signatures have been reached while 
I was making my presentation on the 
U-2 incident. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have not in- 
formed you, but I am glad to state that 
at the proper time I will ask that when 
the House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 





DISCHARGE PETITION—PAY RAISE 
BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WAL- 
TER). The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My inquiry is 
whether or not the discharge petition on 
the pay raise bill has received the re- 
quired number of signatures, to wit, 219. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Accord- 
ing to the Journal clerk the 219 signa- 
tures have been obtained. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if the required num- 
ber of signatures had not been obtained, 
we would be meeting tomorrow, would 
we not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. That would have made 
it essential, according to the gentleman, 
that the House meet. I really think that 
the House ought to meet tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam making the 
unanimous-consent request. I shall 
withdraw it, if the gentleman wants me 
to do so. When any Member of the 
House indicates to me that he does not 
want me to make a unanimous-consent 
request, I respect his wishes. 

Mr. GROSS. I will qualify that by 
saying, on some things. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa wish me to withdraw the 
request? 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, since the House 
has done such a fruitful day’s work, in 
the words of the distinguished majority 
leader, I wonder if he will consider mak- 
ing a unanimous-consent request that we 
adjourn over until Tuesday, in order 
to give us Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have a num- 
ber of bills coming up on Monday. In 
all frankness, I will say to the gentle- 
woman from Georgia, if we adjourned 
over until Tuesday, the discharge peti- 
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tion could not be brought up on June 
13. Iam sure many Members interested 
in the discharge petition’s being brought 
up on June 13 would object to such a 
request. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Actually then, in the 
words of the distinguished majority lead- 
er, the day has not been so productive 
that we can forego meeting on Monday, 
in the gentleman’s estimation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It would be most 
unwise, I might say, for those who favor 
legislation to increase the salaries of 
Federal employees, to adjourn over until 
Tuesday, even if we could do so. 

Mrs. BLITCH. The _ gentlewoman 
from Georgia bows to the wisdom of the 
distinguished majority leader and, Mr. 
Speaker, withdraws her reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN F. SHELLEY ON THE PAY 
RAISE DISCHARGE PETITION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. THompson] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorD and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to read a telegram 
I have just received from one of our col- 
leagues who is unable to be in Washing- 
ton at this time, Hon. Joun F. SHELLEY, 
of California. It is as follows: 

I have had a longstanding commitment 
in San Francisco in connection with our pri- 
mary on Tuesday and I am forced to remain 
here until next week. I have always signed 
any discharge petition dealing with Federal 
employees increase in compensation and I 
certainly would be one of the first to sign 
your petition. I intend to vote for this bill 
when it comes before us and will fight to 
override any veto. I would be grateful to 
you if you made this statement a part of the 
Recorp. Sincere regards. 

JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
Congressman of California. 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MOELLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
26, the day H.R. 10128, the school con- 
struction bill, was passed by the House 
of Representatives, I was unable to be 
present for the final vote. I had a long- 
standing engagement to deliver the com- 
mencement address to the senior class of 
Breman, Ohio, High School and I felt 
that it would be impossible for me to 
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cancel such a commitment at prac- 
tically the last minute. On that day, I 
remained on the House floor until 4 p.m. 
but had to leave to board a plane at 4:45 
p.m. The House did not adjourn until 
7:43 pm. Although I could not be pres- 
ent when the final vote was taken, I did 
have an active pair in favor of this 
measure. I would like the Recorp to 
show the circumstances which prevented 
me from personally voting in favor of 
the passage of the school construction 
bill. 





OUR UNIVERSITIES NEED PHYSICAL 
FACILITIES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day and today the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics has been hold- 
ing a most important panel discussion of 
major scientific and technological prob- 
lems. Among the participants in the 
panel discussion this morning was Prof. 
James A. Van Allen, of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, whose work led to the discovery 
of the Van Allen Radiation Belt. 

Professor Van Allen’s remarks this 
morning were so cogent and timely that 
I trust my colleagues will read and give 
heed to them: 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS OF PROF. JAMES 
A. VAN ALLEN, DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS AND 
Astronomy, Iowa STATE UNIVERSITY, IOWA 
Crry, Iowa, AND MEMBER OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE’S PANEL ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
JUNE 3, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my principal in- 

terest in serving with this group is in repre- 
senting what I believe to be the central prob- 
lem in the long-term national competence in 
the basic sciences and in the technological 
and engineering fields which stem from 
them—namely, the support of graduate study 
and research in the universities of the 
country. 

I do not feel that universities are in dan- 
ger of dying out. Indeed, universities have 
demonstrated a durability over the centuries 
which is one of the marvels of the human 
race. 

The problem is, rather, whether universi- 
ties are developing at the rate appropriate to 
the national need. I believe that they are 
not—especially in the areas of the basic sci- 
ences—physics, chemistry, biology, geology, 
and mathematics. 

The contrast between the level of Federal 
assistance to universities and that of direct 
support of industrial and internal govern- 
mental research and development is 
striking—indeed almost ludicrous. Yet the 
universities have been and must continue 
to be the wellsprings of the expert talent 
which is the root of all the technological 
developments which are essential to our na- 
tional competence in the defense area and to 
that of our civilian economy. 

We used to be impressed by the estimates 
that the Government expended some $100,- 
000 on the training of a military pilot. 

In many of the modern fields of experi- 
mental physics, $100,000 would be a minimal 
estimate of the investment in every doctor 
of philosophy we produce. 
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In the advanced work in a university our 
aims are two: 

First, to give the best possible training to 
capable and interested young men and 
women in a specialized field of learning and 
to develop a tough-mindedness and resource- 
fulness in scholarly investigation. 

Second, to develop new knowledge for its 
own sake. 

Of these two aims the first is perhaps more 
essential than the second but the two are so 
intertwined that they cannot be separated. 

What do universities most need in order 
that they may discharge their obligations to 
the Nation in this 1960 era? 

Two things: 

(a) Physical facilities; 

(b) Institutional grants of a broad char- 
acter to enable discretionary development in 
the directions judged on a local basis to be 
the most fruitful. 

(Parenthetically, I believe that the funding 
of specific projects of specific interest to the 
various branches of the Federal Government 
can be said to be well provided for at the 
present day.) 

Also I feel that the Federal support and en- 
couragement of technological applications of 
scientific knowledge is not in need of im- 
mediate attention. For better or for worse, 
the immense military appetite for techno- 
logical developments assures adequate em- 
phasis. And the vast organization of the 
Department of Defense assures an adequate 
voice to Congress on such matters (to put 
the matter with polite restraint). 

In the area of the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, the National Science Foun- 
dation and the Atomic Energy Commission 
are the only Federal agencies which have, to 
my knowledge, any proper view of the needs 
of universities for physical facilities—i.e., 
research laboratory buildings and experi- 
mental equipment. And only the National 
Science Foundation has an enabling act en- 
dowing it with a sufficiently broad respon- 
sibility to meet the general national problem. 

As an example of a major Federal agency 
which does not have such a view I may cite 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. I find that the fiscal year 1961 
authorization for NASA contemplates $122,- 
787,000 for construction and equipment in 
Federal laboratories. But I am unable to 
discover as much as $25 for a workbench at 
a university—from which the expert talent to 
staff these facilities must come. 

The NSF is making a stalwart effort to 
bolster the research facilities at universities. 
But congressional reception of their requests 
has been so cool that they have been forced 
to veil their efforts under the term “modern- 
ization program,” and their annual appro- 
priations in this area are at the level of 
several millions of dollars a year where the 
clearly demonstrated needs total 10 to 20 
times that amount. I have found it illumi- 
nating to survey the record of the Federal 
Government in the matter of support of 
physical facilities for universities. 

The Public Works Administration during 
the period of 1933-39 provided a total of 51 
buildings for colleges and universities, at a 
total cost of some $20 million. These build- 
ings stand today, jammed with students, as 
one of the most durable evidences of en- 
lightened Federal activity at the local level. 

The assistance for construction of univer- 
sity buildings in the medical and biological 
areas is the most notable example of Federal 
activity at the present day. Under the Hill- 
Burton Act some $90 million is provided an- 
nually in matching funds for the construc- 
tion of hospitals and medical and biological 
research facilities. About one-fourth of this 
amount goes to institutions conducting 
medical training. 

The matching-funds recipe (local 2 to 1 
Federal) of the Hill-Burton Act is one of the 
finest developments of legislative history. 
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(1) It is a powerful stimulant to action 
on the local level. 

(2) It provides an automatic assurance of 
soundness of requests. 

I urge a similar program of similar scope 
in the area of the physical sciences. 

There is, I feel, no Federal contribution 
so durable, so important, and so Politically 
noncontroversial to higher education as 
buildings and laboratory facilities in the gen- 
eral pattern of the Hill-Burton Act. 





BIRTHDAY OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Jefferson 
Davis was born in Todd County, Ky 
152 years ago today. 

He was a fearless soldier in the Black 
Hawk War. He led the Mississippi 
Rifles in the war with Mexico until he 
suffered a crippling wound at the bat- 
tle of Buena Vista. He served Missis- 
sippi in the House of Representatives. 
He was one of the most brilliant men 
who ever occupied the position of Secre- 
tary of War, in which capacity he ably 
supported President Franklin Pierce. 
He was a most capable Senator from his 
home State. 

History tells us of some of the anguish 
he suffered as President of the Confed- 
eracy during the War Between the 
States. But history can never tell us 
the anguish that this loyal, this pa- 
triotic American suffered in his own 
heart. 

Since Jefferson Davis’ death in 1881— 
nearly 80 years ago—four generations of 
Americans have been born, have grown 
into maturity. Thus, the majority of 
Americans alive today have had an op- 
portunity to learn of this man. 

I believe I speak for this vast majority 
when I say on the anniversary of his 
birth, “Jefferson Davis, Christian gen- 
tleman, we honor you because you fol- 
lowed the dictates of your conscience— 
even when it led you into the very valley 
of the shadow of death.” 





REPUBLIC DAY IN ITALY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ConTE] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to rise and address this dist 
body in recognition of the celebration of 
Republic Day in Italy. This commemo- 
rates the important event, 14 years ago, 
when the Italian people decided, after 
monarchy and dictatorship, to assume 
the grave responsibilities of democratic 
government. At that time it seemed, to 
many, that their noble experiment was 
fraught with so much danger that it 
was not likely to succeed. The ravages 
left from war beset an already poor coun- 
try and the long mismanagement under 
Fascist rule left deep scars in the body 
politic. But the greatest menace of all, 
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the largest and most capably led Com- 
munist Party outside the Soviet Union 
itself, stood ready to destroy confidence, 
create unrest, and eventually cause the 
downfall of Italiam democracy. The 
entire free world watched the struggle 
with extreme interest. Indeed, it was of 
vital concern to the security of West 
Europe that Italy remain free from Com- 
munist control. The gigantic bid for 
power by the Communists in the elec- 
tions were observed with trepidation. 
At that time, Italo-Americans and others 
of our citizens, played an important role 
of influence by a letter campaign to rela- 
tives and friends in Italy. In addition, 
the very positive manifestations of 
American aid were seen and appreciated 
by the Italian people. The threat, for- 
tunately, was stopped, and the faith of 
free nations in Italy was proven to have 
been correct. The task of rebuilding an 
economy, a new social order, and a gov- 
ernment, all left in shambles in the wake 
of World War II, was monumental. 

Yet, judicious use of aid from the 
United States, the pride, culture, and 
strong will of the Italian people to suc- 
ceed, and their willingness to work hard, 
were the factors which contributed to 
Italy’s magnificent renascence. ‘Today, 
the Italian people can look with pride 
to their accomplishments over the past 
14 years. Certainly, there remains much 
to be done. However, it is certain that 
the Italian people will continue to 


progress. 

The bonds between Italy and the 
United States have been forged from 
the strength of consanguinity and de- 
seent. The contributions by Italy to 
America have been made by those of her 
people who migrated here to infuse the 
qualities of a respected culture into the 
very stream of our way of life. 

From former enemy, for an unfortun- 
ate period of her history, Italy has 
emerged to be one of the stanchest 
allies of these United States. Her con- 
tributions within the structure of NATO 
have been exemplary. It is with great 
pride that I express my good wishes to 
the Italian nation for the 14th anniver- 
sary of their Republic Day. I know 
that the faith of the United States will 
continue to be secure in Italian de- 
mocracy, progress, and contributions to 
the freedom of the Western World. 





HOW TO RESCUE NEW YORK FROM 
ITS PORT AUTHORITY 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a magazine article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the June issue of Harper’s maga- 
zine there appeared the following arti- 
cle, which, because of its real interest, 
I am inserting at the conclusion of my 
remarks. The article, entitled “How To 
Rescue New York From Its Port Au- 
thority,” was written by Edward T. 
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The New Jersey-New York area has 
benefited in many ways over the years 
from the activities of the Port of New 
York Authority. Nonetheless there are 
many in the area which I represent in 
Congress who feel that the port author- 
ity has neglected certain aspects of its 
responsibilities, especially wit respect 
to rail transportation in the metropol- 
itan area. More particularly, many of us 
are deeply concerned at the suitability 
of the port authority’s suggestion that 
the world’s largest jet airport be con- 
structed in a highly developed and most 
desirable residential section of Morris 
County. 

The article follows: 


How To Rescue NEw York From Its Port 
AUTHORITY . 


(By Edward T. Chase) 


With the possible exception of the Yankees, 
New York’s most splendidly successful insti- 
tution has been the Port of New York Au- 
thority. The PA, as it’s called, is the agency 
principally responsible for Metropolitan New 
York’s transportation well-being. The last 
30 years of its 39-year lifespan have nearly 
all been vintage. 

But, like the Yankees, it now seems to be 
heading for troubles. These are nowhere 
discernible in its annual reports, however. 
Last year it took in a record $105 million 
from its facilities and its net revenues were 
$60 million. Ninety-five million cars, trucks, 
and buses paid record tolls on its bridges 
and tunnels, a new high of 15 million passen- 
gers used its air terminals, over a million 
buses took off from its bus terminal. About 
$12.5 million of its income came from non- 
vehicular sources like its $5 million hotel at 
Idlewild International Airport. It relocated 
1,800 families in upper Manhattan to make 
way for the cars that will converge on George 
Washington Bridge when its new $183 million 
lower level is finished in 1962. It even han- 
died 50,000 animals at its Idlewild Animal- 
port, which it proudly calls “the first shelter 
in the United States built exclusively for the 
care of animal air travelers.” 

Despite these awesome tidings the PA is 
uneasy. Im recent months there have been 
demands that Congress investigate its pow- 
ers, performance, and tax-free status; and 
mass protest meetings against its proposed 
jet airport. Important groups and planning 
organizations have called for a full-scale re- 
view of its responsibilities, and its wisdom 
has been questioned by the press. In sharp 
contrast to New York’s prevailing aura of 
official dishonesty, there is no talk of cor- 
ruption or incompetence. On the contrary, 
the PA’s integrity and accomplishments are 
undisputed. 

Why all the fuss, then, and is it important? 
A longtime transportation buff and a native 
New Yorker, I recently set myself the task of 
answering these questions. What I have 
learned may shed light on the mess in most 
big cities. 

First off, I found that on its own terms the 
PA is doing a grand job. But those terms, 
today, are cocKeyed. The world has changed 
but the PA stubbornly refuses to cope with 
the new problems. 

It cheerfully reports one achievement after 
another. Yet at the same time, mass trans- 
portation serving New York is faltering and 
the city is foundering under the weight and 
pollution of traffic. The situation is a mat- 
ter of deep concern to nearly every adult New 
Yorker. There are a few exceptions, of 
course. They include Austin Tobin, the PA’s 
executive director, and his public relations 
ehief, Mrs. Lee Jaffe. Talking with them 
and a PA engineer not long ago I was offered 
a rather different picture. 
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Tobin is a well-groomed executive in his 
fifties, whose impressive head of gray hair 
and forthright manner more than compen- 
sate for his rather diminutive stature. He 
feels we should be grateful for heavy traffic. 
“If 34th Street weren’t congested, we’d be in 
trouble,” he told me. Mrs. Jaffe, a lady now 
in her 16th year with the PA, reminded me 
that America’s economic destiny, and in- 
deed the strength of the free world, depends 
on moving cars. “Slow down Detroit, and 
the whole world’s in trouble,” she observed. 
Similar views are held by the PA engineer 
charged with comprehensive planning, Frank 
Herring. A studious and charming man, his 
all-absorbing concern with traffic flow re- 
sembles a plumber’s concern for the pipes in 
@ house. But I searched in vain for the PA 
architect-planner concerned with the many 
other factors besides traffic flow that go into 
making a city fit to live in. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN “AUTHORITY” 


The history of the PA casts some light on 
its current dilemma. A quasi-public, tax- 
free organization, it was created in 1921 dur- 
ing the terms of two farsighted Governors, 
Al Smith of New York and Walter Edge of 
New Jersey, to end the trouble caused by the 
artificial New York-New Jersey boundary line 
which runs smack down the Hudson River’s 
center, splitting the natural unity of the 
port. An interstate compact. approved by 
Congress gives the PA power to build, buy, 
lease, and operate any and all kinds of trans- 
portation facilities within a port district 
running in a 25-mile radius from Manhat- 


cause over the years it has acquired a kind 
of power which was not conferred by the 
In the 


can’t levy taxes. 
money secured by tax-exempt bonds. At- 
tracted by its profitable toll 
operations, the public, as of last year, had 
invested $920 million in PA faeilities. The 
press calls this Tobin’s billion-dollar empire. 

The PA is guided by 12 commissioners, half 
from each State. They are appointed by the 
Governors with senate approval for over- 
lapping 6-year terms. Without exception 
leaders in business, finance, and the law have 
been chosen for these posts. The operating 
head is the executive director. 

Since 1942 the executive director has been 
Mr. Tobin. A forceful, successful leader with 
a big say in policy, he is handsomely recom- 
pensed, his $60,000 a year salary topping the 
New York Governor’s by $10,000. And his 
is a very well paid staff. A half-dozen get 
$40,000 annually, a dozen others get between 
$27,000 and $33,000, including public rela- 
tions director Mrs. Jaffe, who makes $30,000. 
Her departmental budget, incidentally, is a 
sizable $226,000 which, to some critics, seems 
excessive for a public-service organization 
with no need to drum up trade. The PA, 
however, conceives of itself as In a highly 
competitive situation vis-a-vis other revenue- 
raising institutions. Mrs. Jaffe’s is thus a 
formidably high-pressure publicity 
unceasingly aggressive in defending the PA 
and in bolstering its prestige. This market- 
place concept of its role may have a lot to 
do with the PA’s shortcomings as a public 
institution serving all the people. 

The PA’s performance has significance far 
beyond the 1,500-square-mile Port District. 
New York’s economic and social well-being 
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are vital to the Nation and its institutional 
arrangements are prototypes for other urban 
regions. Modeled after the granddaddy of 
all public authorities, the Port of London 
Authority, the PA has been a persuasive ex- 
ample. It has made the precedents and 
written most of the law for thousands of 
American regional authorities which have 
proliferated since World War II. Political 
scientists have called them the fastest- 
growing unit of local government in the 
United States. They have, on the one hand, 
been deplored as undemocratic repositories 
of public power unresponsive to the people, 
and on the other hand praised as an in- 
genious way to combine the best aspects of 
government and business. Rather than de- 
bate this point in the abstract, it is useful 
to consider closely what the PA is supposed 
to do and what in fact it is doing. 

The founding compact enjoins the PA to 
see to “the improvement of transportation 
and terminal facilities” in the district with- 
out limitation. It may operate any new 
kind of transport facility, even equipment 
unknown in the twenties. Its duty is to 
maintain the overall transportation efficiency 
of Metropolitan New York. 

How has the PA chosen to interpret this 
mandate? 

With his staff of 4,400 people, Tobin runs 
six bridges and tunnels for motor vehicles; 
five air terminals; six marine terminals; two 
terminals for over-the-road trucks, one for 
less-than-carload rail freight; and one for 
buses. Conspicuously absent from the list 
are bus lines, subways, commuter railroads, 
major highways, or, with minor exceptions, 
parking facilities. In short, the PA has made 
an arbitrary selection of transportation 
facilities. This fractional approach is the 
basis of the PA’s financial success and the 
key to its overall failure. 

Obviously the transportation systems the 
PA disclaims are no less important to the 
region’s mobility than the enterprises it has 
favored. Indeed, a balance of diversified 
transportation systems is essential to the 
survival of a modern metropolis. (Two years 
back, for example, my fellow transportation 
buff, John Snyder, warned in a Harper’s 
article that we’d better stop treating trans- 
portation as a disconnected patchwork or 
else.) 

THE SACRED BONDHOLDERS 

Even Mr. Tobin on occasion has conceded 
that New York needs mass transportation. 
Perhaps he has been moved by the vision of 
his bridges and tunnels swamped by the 
traffic that would descend on them should 
the commuter railroads and transit lines 
actually quit, as has been often threatened. 
At times he has even stressed the interde- 
pendence of the port’s transportation facil- 
ities. This was not, however, the official 
position a year or so ago when a bill before 
the New Jersey Legislature proposed forcing 
the PA to run a suburban transit system. 
The lengthy PA brief said in part: 

“The theory of transit integration seems 
to be based on the principle that by bring- 
ing about a complete integration of respon- 
sibilities of intrametropolitan transportation 
in the New York-New Jersey metropolitan 
area, most of the serious transport problems 
can magically be solved. * * * Its devotees 
are imbued with something of the excite- 
ment of those who years ago became enam- 
ored with the mystic [sic] of ‘technocracy.’ 
And like ‘technocracy’ the concept of ‘inte- 
gration’ of transit is based on a number of 
important assumptions that are wholly im- 
plicit and has [sic] not been objectively 
analyzed.” 

The illiteracies and irrelevances aside, the 
statement conflicts with every responsible 
analysis of the urban transportation plight. 
Like most PA literature, it is neither un- 
biased nor scholarly. Instead it is an ex 
parte argument by realistic business minds 
bent on upholding their anachronistic sta- 
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tus quo. They are against an integrated 
system only because their toll revenues 
would be used to help support other neces- 
sary transport facilities, not because inte- 
gration isn’t desirable. Obviously it is. 

Commenting on the PA’s refusal to assume 
responsibility for any transport facilities ex- 
cept its own, the respected Regional Plan 
Association observed the other day: “The 
PA is like * * * a work horse that won’t 
take its blinders off. Only the State can 
change this.” 

Despite survey after survey and impas- 
sioned recommendations, transportation in 
the metropolitan area is left to a melange of 
conflicting authorities, State, city, county, 
and town departments, railroads, and tran- 
sit companies. Long-time consultant to the 
PA, Wilfred Owen, of Brookings Institution, 
is perhaps the Nation’s outstanding urban 
transportation expert. “Building a trans- 
portation system under these conditions,” 
he says, “is like trying to build a house with 
the carpenters, bricklayers, electricians, and 
plumbers all working by separate plans.” 

What lies behind the PA’s animus against 
a comprehensive approach to the transport 
problem? Tobin often refers to the PA’s 
“very full powers” to take on any kind 
of transportation it chooses to. At the same 
time, he confides to his audiences in a dis- 
play of self-assurance that is not altogether 
endearing, that the PA, while matching the 
high level of private business management 
talent, must also be informed with a supe- 
rior sense of responsibility to the public it 
serves, presumably beyond the reach of aver- 
age politicians. 

However, it turns out that this lofty ideal 
is secondary to something else, namely, an 
almost transcendental sense of obligation to 
the PA’s bondholders. Accordingly, only 
such enterprises can be undertaken as will 
enrich it or, at the very least, not disturb 
its credit standing. Beyond all else, this is 
the No. 1 guiding principle of every PA ac- 
tion. Tobin and his commissioners are in 
full agreement with Robert Moses, chief of 
the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Author- 
ity, which has no connection with the PA 
but shares its philosophy. “Financial folly,” 
said Moses when questioned about using 
toll revenues to help New York’s desperately 
pressed rail systems. “The funds of these 
authorities are not the treasure of the 
Count of Monte Cristo.’”’ He failed to add 
that they are the treasure of the general 
public within the port district. 

The practical effects of ranking bond- 
holders first, public second, are these: The 
PA is indestructible so long as it can arro- 
gate virtually all the area’s moneymaking 
transportation facilities. Self-perpetuation 
of the organization is assured. As a result, 
unless the PA is forced to change its ways, or 
is superseded by a differently oriented body, 
New York is indefinitely committed to an 
ununified transportation system. The whole 
metropolitan area thus remains in jeopardy 
of worse congestion and pollution and of 
mass-transportation bankruptcy. 

There is, in other words, a basic conflict 
of interests between the port authority's 
narrow specialists and the people who live 
in the vast New York metropolitan region 
which today extends into three States—Con- 
necticut as well as New York and New Jersey. 
Yet the PA is neither inept nor venal. It 
consists of skilled and honest if stubborn 
and unimaginative men. One villain has 
been identified by Mr. Tobin himself. Dis- 
cussing Manhattan’s traffic problem, he 
blamed “Detroit and the whole automobile 
economy.” 

What he failed to say was that the PA has 
neither volunteered nor been forced to adapt 
its role to ease the hardship wrought by this 
“automobile economy.” The dereliction is 
not the PA’s alone. The Governors and 


legislatures of New York and New Jersey 
and even the National Congress have also 
shirked responsibility. They have awakened 
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to it only as the commuter rail crisis has 
reached truly alarming proportions. 


THE BROCHURE APPROACH 


Until the present crisis few politicians 
have dared tangle with the PA. Its suc- 
cesses have been massive and public esteem 
has been assiduously cultivated through 
self-congratulatory brochures, slick reports, 
a high-powered community relations pro- 
gram, press conferences, news releases, and 
speeches. After witnessing the public rela- 
tions director, Mrs. Jaffe, in action I rather 
sympathize with the timid politicos. When 
I visited her to ask a few questions she was 
in a state of high tension over an allegation 
by a New Jersey paper that the PA was living 
pretty high on the hog for a tax-free public 
agency. Such was her agitation that she 
could not concern herself with my pedes- 
trian inquiries until she had delivered a 
ferocious and unsolicited defense of the 
PA and had led me to the pantry next to 
the board room to demonstrate that no 
booze or other goodies were stored there. I 
am not untutored in the aggressive ways of 
public relations. But her concentrated hard 
sell, unrelieved by the faintest hint of ob- 
jectivity, has the effect, as one news re- 
porter said to me, of making one distrust 
the whole PA operation. One discerns a 
similarly shrill defensiveness in the speeches 
in which Mr. Tobin seeks tirelessly to justify 
the PA’s indifference to rail transit without, 
however, at any time, proposing remedies. 

Over the years the State legislatures and 
the Governors have rubber-stamped prac- 
tically all the PA’s plans. The current out- 
cry, paradoxically, has not been caused by 
the debacle in mass transportation but by the 
PA proposal to build a huge jet airport in 
New Jersey, about 25 miles west of New York 
City. It would eliminate a village and a 
number of large estates, and, spurred by 
popular protest, the New Jersey Legislature 
overwhelmingly voted it down. Nonethe- 
less, a PA official assured a New Jersey au- 
dience that the project was far from dead. 
Denouncing the authority for arrogance, the 
assembly then went on to order a full-scale 
investigation of it and senate approval is 
awaited. Findings of the inquiry would go 
to the Governor by next January. 

On top of this there have been demands 
for congressional investigations of the PA. 
The most recent came from Senator CLIFFoRD 
P. Case, a New Jersey Republican. Earlier, 
the chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Democrat, of Brooklyn, introduced a Dill 
calling for congressional approval of future 
changes in the port compact and requiring 
the authority to report regularly to Con- 
gress. On the day he took this action, Mr. 
CELLER and other Congressmen had been 
guests of the authority in a public relations- 
inspired “exchange of views” breakfast. 

CELLER sat through what he described as 
host Tobin’s presentation of brochures pic- 
turing the glories and grandeur of its op- 
erations and little more. Then he de- 
livered a resounding attack and accused the 
authority of “growing almost to a super- 
state.” 

Subsequently a legal expert of the House 
Judiciary Committee has begun a study of 
the port compact to discover what revisions, 
if any, may be in order. It has not been so 
scrutinized in nearly 40 years and clearly the 
PA’s performance is of more than local 
concern. In its quite legitimate effort to 
push the interests of New York to the com- 
petitive disadvantage of other American 
ports, it fought strenuously, for instance, 
against the St. Lawrence Seaway. It spends 
@ million dollars a year on New York trade- 
promotion offices in cities here and abroad. 
It is appropriate that a national body de- 
termine whether the national interest is 
being best served by these assorted activities. 
For, unlike most regional authorities, the 








grown so large and powerful that its 
eres affects the whole Nation. 

In the past, its autonomy and freedom 
politics have been virtues. But such 
carries great responsibility. <A 
dogmatic indifference to problems of com- 
muter railroads and rapid transit pervades 
the pronouncements of Tobin and of Robert 

(who is never loath to speak ex 

for Tobin’s empire although it is 

separate from his own). There is good rea- 

son to wonder whether the port authority 

can, any longer, take the long, comprehen- 
sive view of its role. 

The quarrel over the New Jersey jet air- 
port, which has caused perhaps unwarranted 
irritation, is a case in point. Many aviation 
men on the validity of the PA’s case 
put concede it is a difficult question calling 

expert judgment. Yet, to the consterna- 
tion of the industry, the PA presented its 
before even consulting the airlines. 
This came about, to be sure, because the 
PA was forced to issue its report prema- 
turely after reporters got wind of the pro- 
But the PA now refuses to admit 

this and declines to budge. 

In view of this self-righteous rigidity, it 
ps foolish to hope that the PA 
{ts own role. It is, for one thing, a 
creature of the automobile economy, which 
it from obscurity to renown in the 
as a torrent of cars poured through 
its toll booths. Sheer volume of traffic 
is its gage of success. This is what pays 
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To other planners, however, the experience 
of recent. years has been sobering. Watch- 
ing every new arterial highway become im- 
mediately overloaded, they now accept as 
axiomatic the fact that new roads, bridges, 
and tunnels stimulate new traffic. Without 
land-use planning the facilities rapidly be- 
come obsolete, precipitating an apparent 
need for more new highways—ad infinitum. 

The fact that facilities beget the need 
for more facilities does not disturb the engi- 
neering mind. Lacking the planner’s vision, 
it cam conceive of nothing more important 
than traffic flow. Congestion is indeed a 
virtue to the traffic engineer or to a lawyer 
like Tobin who relies on engineering coun- 
sel. New York City’s traffic commissioner, 
T. T. Wiley, is another fine example. He 
hopes to build 15 parking garages costing 
$52.5 million strategically located to attract 
10,000 more cars daily into the heart of Man- 
hattan, already the most congested area in 
the world. But the clogged city and roadside 
blight that dismay residents and planners 
are reinterpreted in the engineering mind 
as desirable concentration. 

Most businessmen have yet to learn that 
traffic jams threaten their own economic 
interests. The engineers and financiers who 
dominate port authority thinking are tech- 
niclans, absorbed with their bridges, tunnels, 
terminals. Perpetuation of the port author- 
ity is their prime goal. But this was not the 
intent of the port compact. It envisaged a 
very different kind of body dedicated to the 
Port. District's overall economic well-being, 
= transportation as a means not as an 

A NEW AUTHORITY? 


So wretched is New York's traffic and mass- 
transportation plight that many citizens con- 
sider it hopeless. Apathy and confusion 
Prevail. As an example, the New York Times, 
which generally laments traffic congestion, 
endorsed the Wiley midtown garage scheme. 

Mumford, the sage of upstate Amenia, 
N.Y., is practically alone in warning that new 
Tights-of-ways for cars don’t necessarily in- 
crease urban mobility. Demonstrably they 
Spoil what recreational and rural amenities 
still remain in the metropolitan hinterland. 
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This situation is so insufferable because we 
now know enough to do better. And in the 
port authority we have a huge going trans- 
portation organization that should logically 
set about doing it. 

But to continue in its present pattern can 
only spell disaster. It would be catastrophic 
for New York to place all reliance on auto- 
motive transport as, for example, Los An- 
geles has done. Conversely, rail transport is 
adapted only to mass movement of travelers 
in a short period of time. A metropolitan 
area requires a rational balance of all means 
of travel, including walking. (40 million 
square feet of new office space built in mid- 
town New York since 1947, incidentally, is 
creating pedestrian congestion that rivals the 
vehicular jam.) 

Just what this balance should be depends 
on many criteria, not simply traffic flow. The 
preservation of residential areas is important, 
including space for schools and parks. These 
factors must be weighed along with the 
transportation needs of the commercial and 
industrial interests that dominate PA think- 
ing. As Mumford and Owen have shown, 
transport facilities interact with every aspect 
of urban life and growth. 

How then can the New York region re- 
invigorate its decrepit commuter railroads 
and mass transit to achieve a rational bal- 
ance? The rail services are not likely to be- 
come substantial moneymakers. (For ex- 
ample, Philadelphia is experimenting with 
reduced rail fares and improved equipment 
in a nervy attempt to attract new riders 
and discourage driving to work. With com- 
mendable realism, the city has guaranteed to 
make up the operating losses which continue 
despite an encouraging increase in passen- 
gers.) 

The passenger-carrying railroads have never 
recovered from the shift to the 5-day work 
week, which eliminated one-sixth of their 
load. At the same time, the ICC, to protect 
the traveling public, has held rates too low 
to support improvements in equipment or 
to keep pace with inflated operating costs. 
Finally, the private motor vehicle, which en- 
joys free rights-of-way and other subsidies, 
has delivered all but the coup de grace. The 
commuter lines, in fact, have lost all except 
their commuters, who are discount passen- 
gers (a quarter of a million of them in the 
New York area). But nearly all the week- 
end, holiday, and off-hours travelers are now 
motorists. The PA by sticking stubbornly to 
its self-chosen assignment has accelerated 
this trend to a point where petitions for the 
termination of rail service have become com- 
monplace. 

On an average business day, 3.3 million 
people enter central and downtown Manhat- 
tan.1 This is 10 percent fewer than in 1948, 
reversing a long upward trend. But a new 
high of 519,000 rubber-wheeled vehicles was 
reported, 137,000 more than in 1948. In the 
same year less than a third the number of 

ers carried in 1927 used the Hudson 
Tubes (rail service between New York City 
and New Jersey under the Hudson River). 
Quite evidently the PA’s deference to auto- 
motive transport has had a tremendous effect. 

We have paid dearly for our preference for 
automobiles, not only in highway costs but 
also in blighted and even decimated residen- 
tial and park areas. And, in the end, mass 
rail transportation remains of crucial im- 
portance. An express highway can handle 
only one-tenth the hourly passenger load of 
@ comparable mass transit system. The PA’s 
facilities for cars and buses would surely col- 
lapse under an impossible burden without 
New York’s subways and suburban trains. 

So—like it or not—the PA’s own destiny 
is now engaged in the mass-tr, 
crisis. Interestingly, Tobin seemed to be 


1“Hub-Bound Travel in the Tri-State Met- 
ropolitan Region,” Regional Plan Associa- 
tion report, 1959. 
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shifting his position on this matter when I 
recently saw him. The PA, he hinted, 
might be willing to run the railways so long 
as the States would underwrite deficits and 
guarantee the bonds that must be issued to 
resuscitate the railroads financially. This 
was @ surprise after long years of very differ- 
ent PA da. But he persisted, say- 
ing, “We’d do a better job than most people 
in the railroad business.” The idea was put 
a bit differently years ago by the gifted law- 
yer who worked out the original port com- 
pact, Julius Henry Cohen. Referring to the 
PA’s career of uninterrupted success, he said, 
“Handed a lemon, we'll make lemonade out 
of it.” 

Surely this is the treatment New York’s 
railroads need. Tobin’s apparent change of 
heart is encouraging; it may mean that, as 
they say in sporting circles, the opponents 
are getting to him. (He has not suggested, 
however, that the PA’s general pooled rev- 
enues from all its facilities might be tapped 
to assist the railroads.) Of course a private 
eomment by the PA’s director accomplishes 
nothing in itself. Formal action is needed. 
Specifically, the following steps seem to be 
in order: 

1. The PA must be reorganized to fulfill its 
original mission. It must be directed to 
take responsibility for all systems of trans- 
portation within the area, and strive for the 
unity that was the goal of the port compact. 
Its pooled resources must be used to boister 
all essential transport, including rails. (Re- 
porters who have covered the PA for years 
find its finances formidabiy abstruse. I 
haven’t the competence to judge whether its 
reserves are excessive and its fiscal policies 
absurdly overcautious, as alleged.) In the 
face of a bonafide railway and transit crisis 
the PA has remained immobile. It must be 
goaded into action. In responsi- 
bility for all transportation the PA will ac- 
quire some non-self-supporting enterprises. 
If deficits result the States’ public credit 
and funds must be used to protect the PA’s 
bondholders. 

The commuter railroads would contract 
with the PA and operate under its direction 
within the New York metropolitan region. 


gion. Thus the New Haven Railroad as well 
as the New York and New Jersey commuter 
lines would qualify for financial aid from 
pooled resources under a fair formula. The 
new PA would logically absorb the Tribor- 
ough Bridge and Tunnel Authority and the 
Transit Authority. 

2. With the PA responsible for all trans- 
portation in the area, a comprehensive long- 
Tange transportation must. be made 
of the entire tri-State metropolitan region. 
Federal aid is available for it. Chicago has 
a study under way as do Philadelphia, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Washington, and Pittsburgh. 

From such a study we may learn, among 
other things, how best to use the pricing 
mechanism in transport. Parking charges, 
for instance, can be manipulated so as to 
encourage drivers to leave their cars in new 
public parking areas on the city’s periphery 
and use mass transit for the final leg into 
midtown or downtown. To moderate the 
peak-hour crush on expressways, bridge, and 
tunnel tolls might be lowered during off- 
hours. 

Similarly, graduated fares might be insti- 
tuted im the subways. It is uneconomic to 
maintain immensely expensive eq 
unused most of the time, but needed for a 
3-hour onslaught morning and evening. 
New York’s flat 15-cent subway fare, unre- 
lated to length of ride, is a further aggra- 
vation, resulting in inadequate average rev- 
enue per passenger-mile. As a consequence 
the New York Transit Authority presents 
the biggest item in the city’s funded debt— 
$1.1 billion, costing $100 million annually in 
debt service. 
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Also to be answered is the question of 
commuter fares. Probably both subsidy and 
tax relief will be necessary, for fares alone 
can’t cover costs. Information is needed 
about the point at which higher fares force 
commuters into car pools, to create more 
traffic jams. Another question, a difficult 
one, has to do with the equity of subsidizing 
commuter services out of public tax funds 
for well-heeled exurbanites. The dilemma is 
that many low-income families are also com- 
muters, forced out of the city by the dearth 
of decent housing and schools. 

8. Hopefully, the new PA would in due 
course zero in on the toughest problems with 
daring and imagination. It would experi- 
ment with transportation zoning, whereby 
areas of supreme congestion and fabulous 
shops, such as midtown Fifth Avenue in New 
York, would be reserved for pedestrians only. 
And to moderate the peak-hour crush, the 
PA might promote staggered working hours 
for business and industry. It would also 
thoroughly explore the merits of physical in- 
tegration of the commuter and subway lines 
as has been done to some extent in Boston. 
This might well involve extending New York 
City’s present rapid transit through a new 
Hudson River tunnel to connect with New 
Jersey’s commuter railroads and with its 
highway terminals. (Such a plan was rec- 
ommended in 1957 by the New York Metro- 
politan Rapid Transit Commission and ex- 
plored by the PA itself many years ago, al- 
though the resulting plan was consigned to 
the dustbin because, among other defects, it 
was not “self-liquidating.’’) 

The new PA must be alert to innovations 
in transportation technology. It would be a 
service to every major city in the world, for 
example, if a definitive judgment were made 
on the merits of monorail. This kind of rail- 
way, in which cars move not on conventional 
double tracks but on single steel beams sup- 
ported by pylons, is believed by its cham- 
pions to be lighter, cheaper, faster, quieter, 
less obtrusive than conventional transit. 
Opponents say that monorail systems are too 
costly overall, since they won't integrate with 
existing rail systems, and raise other serious 
objections. 

4. Obviously the kind of transportation 
agency needed in the New York region (as 
well as elsewhere) calls for a change in the 
PA’s commission. It must include younger 
men with less vested interest in the past. 
More important, they must be less provincial 
in their response to social change and more 
sensitive to the public’s, as opposed to the 
business community’s needs. Acumen in 
financial dealings shouldn’t be the prime de- 
sideratum in choosing the men whose de- 
cisions so powerfully affect the living con- 
ditions of the whole metropolitan area. 

The board should include one or more out- 
standing planners, a_ social scientist of 
stature, and a figure from organized labor. 
Thus reorganized, the new PA would face the 
fact that how land is used determines traffic 
magnitude. Although it would not have 
jurisdiction over land use or building height 
and bulk, it would study such matters and 
weigh them in shaping transportation plans 
so as to prevent future congestion and pre- 
serve or create amenities. The new PA would 
operate under the general guidance of and in 
close cooperation with a sorely needed tri- 
State planning agency which would coordi- 
nate all the elements that go into regional 
development. The PA would be required to 
Play ball with this body, forgoing the 
splendid isolationism of the past. 

All these questions are among the most 
pressing that will face urbanized America in 
the immediate years ahead. In the past, ac- 
tion has too often awaited the catalyst of 
tragedy, such as the frightful train wrecks 
of a few years back on the moribund Long 
Island and the Jersey Central Railroads. 
If constructive criticism of the PA sparks 
action in New York, the whole Nation stands 
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to gain. Given the support of an aroused 
community, a reformed Port of New York 
Authority could be the chief agent in ar- 
resting the present decline of the country’s 
greatest metropolitan area. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HerRtonc (at the request of Mr. 
BENNETT of Florida) , until June 6, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Ciarxk), for today, June 3, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Kitcuin (at the request of Mr. 
FountTAIN) for today, June 3, 1960, on 
account of official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PucinskI, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ftynt, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Conte, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. RoosEveEtt, for 30 minutes, on 
Monday June 6. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
GLENN), for 30 minutes, on Wednesday, 
June 8, 1960. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BaILey and to include a table hav- 
ing to do with school construction leg- 
islation. 

Mr. McCormack in two instances, in 
one instance to include a table and ex- 
traneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. McCorMAck, 
and to include extraneous matter, the 
following: ) 

Mr. VANIK. 

(At the request of Mr. GLENN, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. HOSMER. 





SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and a concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred 
as follows: 

S.285. An act for the relief of John A. 
Skenandore; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S.762. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Alves de Carvalho; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1321. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board, to a modi- 
fication of the terms of a trust instrument 
executed by James B. Wilbur; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1396. An act for the relief of Ante Tonic 
(Tunic), his wife, Elizabeth Tunic, and their 
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two minor children, Ante Tunic, Jr., and 
Joseph Tunic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1600. An act for the relief of Grace 1, 
Patton; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

S. 2089. An act for the relief of Henry K 
Lee (Hyun Kui); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5.2106. An act for the relief of Emiko 
Nagamine; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S.2176. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Abele Tarabocchia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2237. An act for the relief of Mico Delic: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. , 

S. 2571. An act to amend the act entitle 
“An act for the relief of Karl Ullstein”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2639. An act for the relief of Mo Tong 
Lui; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2646. An act for the relief of Lloyd ¢. 
Kimm; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 2717. An act for the relief of Mrs. Flori- 
ana Vardjan; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2768. An act for the relief of Frederick 
T. C. Yu and his wife, Alice Siao-Fen Chen 
Yu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2770. An act for the relief of Borinquen 
Home Corp.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2817. An act for the relief of Joseph R. 
Paquette; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8S. 2869. An act to restore the size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class matter 
mailed to or from Alaska and Hawaii which 
existed prior to their admission as States; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 2892. An act for the relief of Toshiko 
Hatta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2918. An act for the relief of Boris 
Priestley; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2940. An act for the relief of Zeldi 
Bornstayn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ming- 
Chen Hsu (nee Nai-Fu Mo); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2946. An act for the relief of James 
(Demetrios) Dourakos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2964. An act for the relief of Kang Sun 
Ok; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2967. An act for the relief of Huan-Pin 
Tso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2982. An act for the relief of Eduardo 
Giron Rodriguez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2991. An act for the relief of Ah See Lee 
Chin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3016. An act for the relief of Walter F. 
Beecroft; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.3027. An act for the relief of Samir 
Anabtawi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3038. An act for the relief of Jung Hi 
Pak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3091. An act for the relief of Pasquale 
Mira; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.3142. An act for the relief of Maria 
Luisa Martinez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.3143. An act for the relief of Angel 
Ardaiz Martinez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.3168. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantinos Georgious Stavropoulos; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.3235. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Rubio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 181. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of an annual Youth Ap- 
preciation Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 108. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation in the 
cases of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 
H.R.10777. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and for 
other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 6, 1960, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





MOTION TO DISCHARGE 
COMMITTEE 
JUNE 2, 1960. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 


SENTATIVES: 
Pursuant to clause 4 of rule XXVII, 
I, T. A. THompson, move to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from the considera- 
tion of the resolution (H. Res. 537) en- 
titled “A resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 9883, a bill to ad- 
just the rates of basic compensation of 
certain officers and employees of the Fed- 
eral Government, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to said committee on 
May 23, 1960, in support of which motion 
the undersigned Members of the House of 
Representatives affix their signatures, 
to wit: 
1. T. A. Thompson. 
Kathryn E. Granahan. 
Ken Hechler. 
James G. Fulton. 
. Barratt O’Hara. 
Victor L. Anfuso. 
. Joseph E. Karth. 
. Elmer J. Holland. 
9. Chester E. Merrow. 
10. Harold T. Johnson. 
11. John F. Baldwin, Jr. 
12. Frank Kowalski. 
13. Fred Wampler. 
14. Martha W. Griffiths. 
15. Roy W. Wier. 
16. Stanley A. Prokop. 
17. Henry S. Reuss. 
18. Hugh J. Addonizio. 
19. Lawrence Curtis. 
20. Edna F. Kelly. 
21. James A. Burke. 
22. Edward P. Boland. 
23. Donald J. Irwin. 
24. Chas. H. Brown. 
25. John E. Moss. 
26. Thaddeus J. Dulski. 
27. James C. Oliver. 
28. Clement J. Zablocki. 
29. Roland V. Libonati. 
30. Harley O. Staggers. 
31. Daniel Brewster. 
32. Frank W. Boykin. 
33. George H. Fallon. 
34. Richard E. Lankford. 
35. Michael J. Kirwan. 
36. Robert N. C. Nix. 
37. Samuel N. Friedel. 
38. William A. Barrett. 
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39. Al Ullman. 

40. John McFall. 

41. Charles O. Porter. 

42. Walter H. Moeller. 

43. Alfred E. Santangelo. 
44. Wayne L. Hays. 

45. Herbert Zelenko. 

46. Elizabeth Kee. 

47. Gardner R. Withrow. 
48. Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. 
49. Abraham J. Multer. 
50. John C. Kluczynski. 
51. Frank Thompson, Jr. 
52. Florence P. Dwyer. 
53. Marguerite Stitt Church. 
54. Jeffery Cohelan. 

55. Walter S. Baring. 

56. Edith Nourse Rogers. 
57. Joseph W. Barr. 

58. J. Edward Roush. 

59. Jacob H. Gilbert. 

60. Paul A. Fino. 

61. Lester Holtzman. 

62. John H. Dent. 

63. George M. Wallhauser. 
64. Quentin Burdick. 

65. Edwin B. Dooley. 

66. Glenn Cunningham. 
67. William T. Murphy. 
68. Thomas J. Lane. 

69. Louis Rabaut. 

70. George McGovern. 
71. Melvin Price. 

72. J. Floyd Breeding. 
73. Denver D. Hargis. 

74. Eugene J. Keogh. 

75. Ben F. Jensen. 

76. Lester R. Johnson. 
77. George E. Shipley. 
78. John R. Foley. 

79. George P. Miller. 

80. James C. Healey. 

81. Roman C. Pucinski. 
82. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz. 
83. James G. O’Hara. 

84. James Roosevelt. 

85. George M. Rhodes. 
86. William B. Widnall. 
87. Seymour Halpern. 
88. Chester Bowles. 

89. Frank M. Coffin. 

90. Gordon Canfield. 

91. Cornelius E. Gallagher. 
92. James A. Byrne. 

93. Edith Green. 

94. Thomas L. Ashley. 
95. John D. Dingell. 

96. L. H. Gavin. 

97. William H. Meyer. 
98. Leonard Wolf. 

99. Thomas J. O’Brien. 
100. William J. Green, Jr. 
101. Charles A. Buckley. 
102. John E. Fogarty. 
103. Herman Toll. 

104. Cleveland M. Bailey. 
105. Robert N. Giaimo. 
106. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 
107. David S. King. 

108. Harold R. Collier. 
109. Dale Alford. 

110. William S. Moorhead. 
111. John A. Blatnik. 
112. Frank C. Osmers. 
113. Dominick V. Daniels. 
114. John Brademas. 
115. Samuel S. Stratton. 
116. Ralph J. Rivers. 

117. James H. Morrison. 


118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141, 
142. 
143. 
144, 
145. 
146. 
147, 
148, 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164, 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194, 
195. 
196. 
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Alvin M. Bentley. 
Byron G. Rogers. 
Carl D. Perkins. 

Bob Kastenmeier. 
Richard Bolling. 
Gerald T. Flynn. 
Charles A. Vanik. 
Byron L. Johnson. 
William T. Cahill. 
William E. Miller. 
Leonard Farbstein. 
Thomas E. Morgan. 
Harris B. McDowell, Jr. 
Milton W. Glenn. 
Wm. Broomfield. 
Hale Boggs. 

J. B. Frazier, Jr. 
Thomas F. Johnson. 
James C. Auchincloss. 
Robert R. Barry. 
John Lesinski. 

Neal Smith. 

Phil Weaver. 
William H. Natcher. 
Leo W. O’Brien. 
Leonor K. Sullivan. 
Newell A. George. 
James M. Quigley. 

J. Edgar Chenoweth. 
Frank M. Karsten. 
Daniel J. Flood. 

Don Magnuson. 

Dan Rostenkowski. 
J. W. Trimble. 

Chet Holifield. 
Frank M. Clark. 
Ray J. Madden. 
John S. Monagan. 
Edna Simpson. 
Francis E. Dorn. 
Earl Hogan. 

Albert Rains. 
Kenneth J. Gray. 
Daniel K. Inouye. 
Craig Hosmer. 

E. Q. Daddario. 
Robert W. Levering. 
Winfield K. Denton. 
Arch A. Moore, Jr. 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 
John J. Rooney. 
Carl Elliott. 

Cecil R. King. 

Joe L. Evins. 

Robert B. Chiperfield. 
Donald F. McGinley. 
B. F. Sisk. 

Ed A. Garmatz. 
Harlan Hagen. 

Ed Edmondson. 
William L. Dawson. 
Dante B. Fascell. 
Paul G. Rogers. 
Kenneth A. Roberts. 
Morgan M. Moulder. 
Frank A. Stubblefield. 
John M. Slack, Jr. 
Thor C. Tollefson. 
James C. Davis. 
Jim Wright. 

Larry Brock. 
George Huddleston, Jr. 
Harold D. Donohue. 
J. Carlton Loser. 
Walt Horan. 

Ivor D. Fenton. 
Robert J. Corbett. 
Torbert H. Macdonald. 
Robert E. Jones. 
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197. Silvio O. Conte. 

198. Walter Norblad. 

199. Carroll D. Kearns. 

200. Wm. J. Randall. 

201. Fred Marshall. 

202. John C. Watts. 

203. George A. Kasem. 

204. Joel T. Broyhill. 

205. W.H. Ayres. 

206. Francis E. Walter. 

207. Peter F. Mack, Jr. 

208. Frank W. Burke. 

209. Erwin Mitchell. 

210. Michael A. Feighan. 

211. Frank Chelf. 

212. John B. Bennett. 

213. Philip J. Philbin. 

214. Ralph J. Scott. 

215. Wright Patman. 

216. E. Ross Adair. 

217. John Kyl. 

218. Willard S. Curtin. 

219. Alvin E. O’Konski. 

This motion was entered upon the 
Journal, entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with signatures thereto, and re- 
ferred to the Calendar of Motions to 
Discharge Committees, June 3, 1960. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


2221. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a report relat- 
ing to the number of officers above the rank 
of lieutenant commander in the U.S. Coast 
Guard receiving flight pay during the 6- 
month period from July 1 to December 31, 
1959, inclusive, pursuant to Public Law 301, 
79th Congress, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

2222. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics), trans- 
mitting reports on Army, Navy, and Air 
Force prime contract awards to small and 
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other business firms during the month of 
March 1960, pursuant to the Small Business 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2223. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on review of supply management of 
electronic supplies and equipment within 
the Department of Defense; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2224. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a report on the operations of 
the Department of State under section 2 of 
Public Law 584, 79th Congress, as required 
by that law (H. Doc. No. 410); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 12505. A bill to amend section 501 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
service after November 11, 1918, and before 
October 18, 1921, the date of ratification of 
the peace treaty with Germany, shall 
qualify veterans for non-service-connected 
pension; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 12506. A bill to provide a health 
benefits program for certain retired em- 
ployees of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 12507. A bill to amend the National 
Cultural Center Act, as amended, to en- 
large the site within which the National 
Cultural Center may be built; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12508. A bill to establish the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and prescribe its func- 
tions; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 12509. A bill to correct certain in- 
equities with respect to supervisory and other 
postal field service employees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 12510. A bill to authorize the Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, to 
approve a financial contribution for civil de 
fense purposes to the State of New York; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12511. A bill to amend the Nationa) 
Cultural Center Act, as amended, to en. 
large the site within which the National Cy)- 
tural Center may be built; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.J. Res. 754. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World’s 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.J. Res. 755. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World’s 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.J. Res. 756. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 12512. A bill for the relief of Mieczy- 
slaw Bajor; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 12513. A bill for the relief of Rose 
Pucci Borghiero; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 12514. A bill for the relief of Antonia 
Dovolou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


484. Mr. BARR presented a petition of a 
majority of the postal clerks in the Indi- 
anapolis post office, residents of the 11th In- 
diana District, urging abolishment of the 
distribution guides system, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Kidjel Ratio—A New Age in Applied 
Mathematics and Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, Hawaii’s 
wealth in human resources has once 
again proved to be unlimited. The in- 
genuity and pioneering spirit of its citi- 
zens have given to the world a new and 
practical system of solving a multitude 
of problems in the important fields of 
applied mathematics, art, and design. 

The Kidjel ratio system is now being 
used to great advantage in more than 40 
related activities in the world of archi- 
tecture, engineering, mathematics, fine 
arts and industrial arts. Our schools, 


technical colleges and other educational 
institutions are now teaching the use of 
this fascinating system in addition to 
their regular curriculum. 

In short, the Kidjel ratio of 5.333/1 is 
a universal geometric ratio which ap- 
plies to all phases of life. This useful 
ratio also answers two of the most baf- 
filing problems which confront students 
as well as professionals in the entire 
world of art and design. It provides a 
fast and accurate system of determining 
the correct and most pleasingly beauti- 
ful proportion for any given design or 
layout. It also provides a fast and ac- 
curate method of determining pleasing 
spatial harmony in any given composi- 
tion or design. 

Specifically speaking, the Kidjel ratio 
System can: 

First. Quickly and accurately lay out 
buildings and residences in beautiful 
and harmonious proportions. 

Second. Quickly and accurately lay out 
pentagons and other prime sided regular 


polygons from 7 through 17 sides—no 
protractor required. 

Third. Quickly and accurately lay out 
other beautifully proportioned classical 
graphic designs. 

Fourth. Quickly and accurately locate 
various design elements in pleasing 
composition. 

Fifth. Quickly and accurately lay out 
beautiful spirals. 

Sixth. Quickly and accurately lay out 
male and female human figures in ideal 
classical proportions. 

Seventh. Quickly and accurately de- 
termine the proportionate size of letter- 
ing in poster and magazine layout—plus 
an unlimited number of other valuable 
applications. 

The Kidjel ratio system is based on 
the apex of creation and design—the 
ideal classical proportions of the human 
figure which in turn is based on the 
wonders of Greek geometry. This neW 
academic and practical concept is thor- 
oughly explained and illustrated in the 
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text called “The 2 Hours That Shook the 
Mathematical World.” This fascinating 
yolume was written by Maurice Kidjel, 
the dean of Hawaii’s portrait artists in 
collaboration with Kenneth W. EK. 
Young, versatile Honolulu business exec- 
utive. A specially designed instrument 
called the Kidjel ratio calipers was also 
invented by Mr. Kidjel to apply the 


system. ; 

The Kidjel ratio system and calipers 
were discovered, developed, and now be- 
ing manufactured in Hawaii for world- 
wide distribution—thus creating an en- 
tirely new industry for the newest State 
in the Union. 

Academically speaking, the Kidjel 
ratio also led the author to the subse- 
quent discovery of the solutions to the 
three famous 2,500-year-old so-called 
impossible problems in Greek geometry, 
popularly known as: 

First. Trisecting the angle—dividing 
an angle into three equal parts. 

Second. Squaring the _ circle—con- 
structing a square equivalent in area to 
a given circle. 

Third. Doubling the cube—construct- 
ing a cube, double in volume to that of 
a given cube with the use of compass 
and unmarked ruler only. 

Mr. Kidjel and Mr. Young presented 
public lecture-demonstrations on the 
three impossibles and the Kidjel ratio 
system in Honolulu, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, New York, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. Their presentation in San 
Francisco aroused such an interest that 
KPIX-TV — Westinghouse — produced 
the “Riddle of the Ages,” a special docu- 
mentary release showing one of the three 
Kidjel solutions. In Chicago, the Kidjel 
solutions captured top awards at the 
1959 Chicago district Catholic high 
school science fair and later again at the 
Illinois State high school science fair 
sponsored by the Illinois Academy of 
Science. The Kidjel solutions are also 
now being taught in hundreds of schools 
and colleges throughout Hawaii, the 
United States, and Canada. 

The Kidjel ratio system textbook, the 
Kidjel ratio calipers, and the Kidjel 
solutions to the “three impossible prob- 
lems” in Greek geometry are on display 
at my office for the inspection of my col- 
leagues and members of their staffs, 
should they be interested. 





Jobs After 40 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 3, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
necessary that discrimination against 
hiring older workers in this country be 
replaced by the principle of hiring on 
merit. The key facts are these: 

That more older workers must be em- 
Ployed if we are not to experience a 
slump in the rate of growth and produc- 
tivity of our economy. 
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That as the percentage of older work- 
ers is increasing, their employment is de- 
creasing. 

That is why Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell is preaching this doctrine more 
persistently than ever before: 

America’s older workers possess one-third 
of the skills and one-third of the produc- 
tion potential. It seems to me that if we 
continue to waste their skills and their 
potential for no good and honest reason, then 
we are squandering a striking opportunity 
to build an even better and richer life than 
our country knows today. 





Surplus Property for Education, Health, 
and Civil Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 3, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
1955 the Congress enacted Public Law 
61 which I introduced to enable our 
struggling education and health institu- 
tions to obtain useful and needed prop- 
erty which was being sold by the Defense 
agencies for a few cents on the dollar. 

Since that time personal property val- 
ued at approximately $1,400 million has 
been made available for these education, 
health, and civil defense purposes. 

I enclose herewith a report made by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare which indicates that surplus 
property which cost $91,190,147 was 
made available to the States during the 
first quarter of calendar year 1960. 
The Secretary’s report indicates that 
each of the 50 States received surplus 
personal property as did the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Speaker, while the evidence is 
conclusive that the proper organization 
of the agencies of the Department of 
Defense under existing legislation would 
prevent the generation of much of the 
surplus property it is gratifying to know 
that the taxpayers are getting a divi- 
dend in the form of this property which 
can be put to such meritorious purposes. 

The report follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Surplus property for which the Federal 
Government paid $91,190,847 was made avail- 
able to the States for educational, public 
health, and civil defense purposes during 
January, February, and March 1960, by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Real property accounted for $4,164,203 and 
personal property for $87,026,644. 

Secretary Arthur S. Flemming announced 
the totals in making his quarterly report to 
Congress on the Department’s surplus prop- 
erty program. 

Property no longer needed by the Federal 
Government is distributed, under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, to educational 
and public health agencies and civil de- 
fense organizations of State and local gov- 
ernments, and to eligible nonprofit health 
and educational institutions exempt from 
Federal taxes. Regional offices of the De- 
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partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and various State agencies channel the sur- 
plus property to the institutions. 

Property transfererd to the States includes 
such items as school and hospital building 
sites; buildings suitable for college dormi- 
tory or faculty housing; motor vehicles; hos- 
pital, school, and office furniture; hand and 
machine tools; motion picture projectors; 
laboratory equipment; and school and office 
supplies. 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.—Personal property received by State 
surplus property agencies for distribution 
to public health and educational institu- 
tions and civil defense organizations and 
real property disposed of to public health 
and educational institutions Jan. 1 through 
Mar. 31, 1960, in accordance with sec. 
203(0), Public Law 152, 81st Cong., as 
amended 

states Personal | Real | Total 

property property 


vie 


Total__ $87, 026, 644/84, 164, 203) $91, 190, 847 
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New York_._._. 5, 814, 
North Carolina_ 1 532 1, 572, 
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Post Office Policy Reduces Train Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Post Office Department has maintained 
that its airlift of 4-cent letter mail— 
which has been extended to include 
other classes of mail in recent weeks— 
will have little or no effect on the Na- 
tion’s railroads. 
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I submit the following information 
which clearly refutes that statement 
and shows that the removal of postal 
cars has caused a discontinuance of main 
line service in the northwestern part 
of this country, a condition which can 
be expected to occur time and time again 
across the country if the Congress does 
not stop the Post Office Department 
from its unauthorized extension of the 
airlift of mail on which air mail postage 
has not been paid. 

Example 1. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad retired two trains running be- 
tween Seattle and Spokane, Washington 
on March 31 due to the removal of 
postal cars. The removal of the 
postal revenue cut $145,000 from the re- 
ceipts of these trains; thus all service 
on these 2-day trains was ended. 

Example 2. Postal changes on the 
Great Northern run from Seattle, Wash., 
to Vancouver, British Columbia, resulted 
in the removal of the evening run of the 
famous “Internationals.” The removal 
of mail from these runs cut revenue 
$90,000 a year according to Great 
Northern’s announcement. 

My bill H.R. 9488 and companion bills 
would put an end to this unauthorized 
airlift of 4-cent letter mail, and thus 
prevent the Post Office Department from 
causing the discontinuance of train 
service. 





Nikita Khrushchev: Master Architect of 
Blueprints for Destruction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, recent 
world events lead us to believe, with un- 
equivocal firmness, that the Dictator of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Mr. Nikita Khrushchev—a practitioner 
of a philosophy characterized by a basic 
attitude of uncompromising hostility to 
all noncommunistic societies and the 
ideas held in them—is indeed a master 
architect in drawing up blueprints for 
destruction. 

It is no secret that our Government 
has advocated an open-skies policy with 
the Russian people since the summit 
meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1955, 
in order to prove to the Soviets that we— 
here in America—will do anything with- 
in reason to avert an international in- 
cident which would cancel out world 
peace. 

As a result, and backed up with the 
record of over 40 years of historically 
documented brutality, subversion, sub- 
jugation and ruthless, godless oppres- 
sion illustrated in communism’s insati- 
able and unquenchable thirst to crush 
freedom and human dignity in a relent- 
less, never-curving road to world dom- 
ination without detours, our Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to carry on 
top secret intelligence operations such 
as the recent U-2 plane flight which will 
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prevent another Pearl Harbor; another 
Korea. In this modern atomic and hy- 
drogen age, we could not take the risk 
of carnage and national devastation 
which could all too realistically include 
the destruction of every American city 
and hamlet. We could not take the risk 
of consequences which would follow a 
similar attack as happened at Pearl 
Harbor and as happened at the 38th 
parallel in Korea; an attack that could 
come across the Russian borders. 

And since the Russian Government 
consistently continues to refuse to co- 
operate in our efforts to establish perma- 
nent peace, we have had no other re- 
course than to undertake highly danger- 
ous, but much needed, intelligence work 
in order to protect our Nation and our 
people through the age-old methods of 
defense so long in use by the Commu- 
nists themselves, lest we do not wake 
up one day from our failure to know in 
time what our opponents in lasting free- 
dom had been planning against us. 

Thus, the latest demonstration of the 
Soviet’s failure to cooperate in main- 
taining world peace took place at the 
Paris summit conference some weeks ago. 
It is no secret any longer that Mr. Khru- 
shchev used the U-2 plane incident only 
as a well-timed and calculated pretext 
to wreck the high-level discussions of our 
world leaders at that meeting. For 
many months, Mr. Khrushchev has been 
talking, agitating and propagandizing 
for a summit conference. Finally, when 
it did come about, what did he do but 
wreck it? I believe, as do many of my 
other fellow Americans believe, that this 
was a well-timed, well-planned and or- 
ganized move on the Soviet part to foster 
their greedy desires of world domina- 
tion. 

It has been encouraging to me, Mr. 
President, as it has to many of us, to 
note the way our American citizens and 
the rest of the free world—with the ex- 
ception of the usual number of mis- 
guided who are always disgruntled and 
have nothing to offer except to brag how 
they would handle things—are 100 per- 
cent behind our President and his ac- 
tions in Paris. 

In anger, our people resent the state- 
ments made by Khrushchev in Paris, 
along with his latest comment that he 
believes President Eisenhower desires 
peace, but the “road to hell is paved with 
good intentions and he will really get 
there.” 

President Eisenhower’s welcome-home 
demonstration here in our Nation’s Capi- 
tal at which literally thousands and 
thousands of Americans from all walks 
of life waited and stood along the streets 
and street corners to greet him, proved 
to me that for the most part, the Amer- 
ican citizen resents these remarks 
against his leaders and that he is behind 
the international policy of our admin- 
istration and our country. 

I am pleased to note also, from my 
own conversations with the good folks 
back in South Dakota, that they, too, are 
among those millions who are strongly 
backing the President on his actions at 
the summit. They have reacted like the 
rest of us who did not condone nor ap- 
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preciate the bigoted approach used by 
the Soviet Union at those ill-fated talks 
Nor do they believe in appeasement with 
Soviet Russia in order to maintain worlq 
peace. Nor do they believe in those in- 
dividuals who are trying desperately to 
make the summit breakdown a case for 
petty partisan political debate and open 
criticism of the President and the pres- 
ent administration. 

In effect, it appears to me that as a 
cold war maneuver, Khrushchev’s per- 
formance in Paris may have done more 
to unite the free world against Commu- 
nist aggression than anything since the 
most unfortunate bloody and brutal 
attack on the freedom-loving citizens of 
Hungary. 

I have noted from one of the leading 
newspapers in western South Dakota 
that Mr. Andrei A. Gromyko, Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union, has charged 
that the United States is an enemy of 
peace, is dedicated to aggravating world 
tensions, is not to be trusted in diplo- 
matic negotiations, and that U.S. spy 
efforts proved the United States is plan- 
ning an aggressive war against Russia. 

At this point, Mr. President, it would 
only be just to remind the men who turn 
tensions on and off like they cork and 
uncork a bottle of vodka, that more than 
65 Russian spy cases have been recorded 
in our American archives since 1946. 
Significantly, the day Mr. Khrushchev 
shattered the summit meetings, the US. 
Supreme Court reaffirmed and upheld 
the conviction and sentencing of Rudolf 
Ivanovich Abel, colonel in the Russian 
Intelligence Corps, for his spy activities 
in New York City. 

Mr. President, one of my very fine 
friends, my fellow colleague from the 
Second Congressional District of South 
Dakota, has prepared and distributed an 
outstanding report on these latest world 
and national problems which I believe 
pretty well sums up the opinion of most 
Americans. I thereby ask unanimous 
consent to have Representative Brerry’s 
letter printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1960. 

DEAR FRIEND: The reception of a returning 
hero was awarded President Eisenhower 
upon his return from the Paris summit 
meeting. The leaders of both political par- 
ties and tens of thousands of just plain 
“Americans” not only met him at the air- 
port, but thronged both sides of the streets 
from the airport to the White House. 

It was an American demonstration of sup- 
port for their President, after Khrushchev 
had wrecked the conference by using the 
U-2 reconnaissance plane incident as an 
excuse to do what he would have done any- 
Way under some other guise, had this inci- 
dent not occurred. The incident simply pro- 
vided the big bully with an opportunity to 
rant and roar and to pick up his marbles 
and go home like the spoiled kid from across 
the street who has always had his own way. 

RECONNAISSANCE 

Ever since sputnik, people in this country 
have been demanding, “What's the matter 
with our intelligence?” Allen Dulles of CIA 
indicated that we know a bit more than we 
are credited with knowing, but his reply 
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nad to be most guarded. CIA must be and 
is highly secret. Even the office wastepaper 
is classified, bagged, and burned under sur- 
yeillance. The question is now answered. 
Not only have we been patrolling the edge 
of the Iron Curtain with every delicate in- 
+ known to science, but for 4 years 

our U-2 planes have been flying Russian skies 
tures. We have not been asleep. 

The incident proved to Mr. Khrushchev’s 

tion and the surprise of his people 
that our alleged “scientific lag” does not 
extend to photography. We have shots of 
pads and bases taken from 70,000 
feet, and when blown up show every detail 
including telephone poles and clothing on 
wash line. 
ba should be comforting to Americans to 
now know that Smithsonian’s satellite track- 
ing station has relayed pictures of small 
objects taken 1,200 miles above the earth. 
This is equal to photographing a golf ball in 
San Francisco from the airbase at Rapid 
City. Incidentally, spy planes are probably 
nearing the end of their usefulness. Two 
of our satellites will soon be doing the job— 
Midas, an infrared missile attack warning 
and Samos, a picture-taking surveil- 
lance satellite whose photo from 300 miles 
up will look like it was taken at 100 feet. 

To those who wonder why Mr. Khrushchev 
put on his “storm and stampede” act, I would 
suggest that so long as he could keep his 
people convinced that their borders were 
invincible, that their weapons could detect 
and destroy any craft or missile destined 
for that country, he gave his people a feeling 
of security and superiority. With that sense 
of security, and from an understandable 
sense of pride, they tolerated and probably 
enjoyed his boasts of world domination and 
influence. 

With this announcement, however, and 
the certain knowledge even in Russia with its 
strict censorship of news that a one-man, 
unarmed espionage plane has penetrated 
1400 miles into their country and perhaps 
made an emergency landing, they undoubt- 
edly must become insistent that at least 
some of the cold war controversies be 
resolved. 

Khrushchev was on a spot before his peo- 
ple. He was forced to do something and he 
did the thing that is entirely normal for all 
human beings when their failures are dis- 
covered. We remember the story of Adam, 
the first man. When his sins were discov- 
ered and the Lord sought him out, Adam hid 
behind a tree and then confessed, “I heard 
Thy voice in the Garden, and I was afraid 
because I was naked; and I hid myself.” 

Khrushchev found himself exposed and 
naked before his own people. He was 
afraid. He hid himself behind the tree he 
had set up for himself—the bluster of his 
own pent-up wrath. 

Certainly the incident is regrettable, but 
we must not permit ourselves to shrink from 
it. We know that our country and its mili- 
tary installations can be observed from a 
seat in almost any commercial airliner. This 
being true, we must be vigilant, and we must 
take some serious risks to prevent, if pos- 
sible, a surprise attack such as Pearl Harbor 
or the crossing of the 38th parallel in Korea. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


It is difficult for us to remember that com- 
munism is not Russia—it is an international 
conspiracy which breeds easily in socialist 
states and which now controls the U.S.S.R. 
and several other so-called Iron Curtain 
countries. 

People have accepted it on the theory 
that it is an ideology which has for its pur- 
pose the improvement of man’s existence, the 
distribution of wealth, and the giving to 
each according to his need. 

The fact is, communism is a godless pro- 
gtam for the ruthless enslavement of the 
entire world. Its purpose is to concentrate 
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all wealth and all power in the hands of the 
state. When this is accomplished, ruthless 
dictatorship follows as the day follows the 
night. Enslavement under Communist tyr- 
anny means the complete destruction of 
liberty and all human dignity. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that the 
enemy is not the U.S.S.R. but international 
communism. It should also be remembered 
that communism is not contained on the 
other side of the so-called Iron Curtain. 
There are literally thousands of Communists, 
fellow travelers, and members of the Com- 
munist front organizations in America today 
who are patiently working to gain control of 
Government here. 

The fear of every thinking American must 
be the serious truth that each step we take 
toward socialism and every action we take 
which would further destroy the value of our 
currency or in any way weaken our ecqnomic 
and financial strength takes us one step 
closer to the destruction of our way of life 
and enslavement through their way of life. 

They know that it cannot be done in a 
day. They have plenty of time. Mr. Khru- 
schev told the world last week that there is 
no great hurry—he could wait for the next 
President of the United States or the next 
one after that. Of course, he was talking 
about a summit conference, but in the back 
of his mind was something more important. 

As long as we remain so strong militarily 
that to strike us would mean their own im- 
mediate destruction, the Kremlin can wait 
until we destroy ourselves economically. 
That time may not be too far distant unless 
the voters of America decide to continue re- 
sponsible Government in the White House 
and send a responsible majority to Congress. 
As Vice President Nixon said, we can win 
the horse race with the Soviet Union, pro- 
viding we don’t try to ride their horse. 


BIG GOVERNMENT ADVOCATES 


The history of the big government advo- 
cates in this country during the past 30 years 
has been coupled with big government 
spending. First, it was to defeat the depres- 
sion. Then it was to win the war. Next, to 
beat the recession. Now it is to make sure 
we are ahead of Russia in everything. 

Their current argument is the most se- 
ductive of all. Since strong central Gov- 
ernment stepped up our economic pace dur- 
ing World War II, they say we can do it again 
by empowering the Federal Government to 
run the economy. They say we can tell in- 
dustry what to produce and where they 
should move to produce it; control agricul- 
tural production, prices and output; control 
the mineral resources and power output of 
the Nation; control the educational system 
through financing education from Washing- 
ton; finance housing, health, hospitaliza- 
tion, and everything at public expense, even 
though to do so means adding the cost onto 
the national debt which in turn means add- 
ing fuel on the fires of inflation. 

The following excerpt from U.S. News & 
World Report should be carefully studied by 
any American who thinks there is no limit to 
U.S. spending and the inflation it causes: 
“Prices no longer can be raised without add- 
ing to the flood of imports. Goods from 
abroad everywhere are becoming a chal- 
lenge to the U.S. wage rises in United States, 
as a result, where those rises add to costs, 
cannot be made without (1) squeezing prof- 
its, or (2) reducing markets and jobs. 

“The meaning? * * * Simply this: United 
States has lost some of the freedom of action 
it has had since the war. Unions will go on 
forcing a wage-price spiral only at the cost 
of a recession in business activity and em- 
ployment * * * Foreign goods are penetrating 
U.S. markets more and more deeply. For- 
eign capacity to produce at prices below 
U.S. prices will go on growing fast. * * * 
There’s more to it than that. Dollars 
owned abroad total $19 billion. Inflation 
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threats, evidences of policies affecting the 
dollar value—and foreign owners can demand 
gold for their dollars. A run from the dol- 
lar, potentially, will remain something to 
consider. 

“Inflation, in other words, has to be re- 
sisted. Government finances have to be kept 
in order. A sound dollar is the alternative 
to new problems.” 

With my kindest regards and best wishes, 
Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Y. Berry. 





Mississippi and Wyoming Join in Being 
Proud of Dr. Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 3, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, ties 
between the South and the West go back 
generations; they span the decades of our 
country’s history, and will, I am sure, 
extend far into the future. 

Large numbers of the early settlers—- 
the pioneers of the West—came from 
Southern States. Seeking new lands, 
new opportunities, and new challenges 
they settled in the Western States and 
territories, making important contribu- 
tions to the history of the West and of 
the Nation. Their contributions were 
not limited to the fields of commerce, ag- 
riculture, industry, and Government. 
They also had a major part and were 
leaders in shaping the culture of this 
vast and important region of our coun- 
try—in the arts and in education at all 
levels. 

As Americans, we owe more to those 
who spend their creative and productive 
years in training our youth than to any 
other secular group. Certainly, to all of 
them we owe recognition and honor, and 
additional recognition and honor when 
they carry the added burden of admin- 
istration and leadership in the field of 
higher education. 

A highly creditable and an outstand- 
ing example of a career of such worth- 
while achievement is that of a native 
Mississippian, who has earned fame and 
recognition at home as well as beyond 
our borders, Dr. G. D. Humphrey, presi- 
dent of the University of Wyoming. 

This was recently recognized in a 
double editorial, one from the Wyoming 
State Tribune, quoted and included 
in another from the Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger. It is with pride that 
I join wholeheartedly in the sentiments 
of both editorials. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 27, 1960, 
Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger be in- 
cluded in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MISSISSIPPI AND WYOMING JOIN IN BEING 
Provup or Dr. HUMPHREY 

Dr. George Duke Humphrey, native Missis- 

sipptan and former president of Mississippi 
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State University, has been for 15 years presi- 
dent of the University of Wyoming, and has 
been claimed as a prominent citizen by his 
adopted State. 

Mississippi continues to claim him, how- 
ever, and we hope to reclaim him, as it 
were, when the time comes for him to retire 
and come “home.” 

The Wyoming State Tribune, oldest news- 
paper in that commonwealth, recently praised 
Dr. Humphrey for the latest honor that has 
come to this outstanding educator. Said 
the Tribune: 

“Singular honor has come to Wyoming in 
the election of Dr. G. D. Humphrey, president 
of the University of Wyoming, to the presi- 
dency of the National Association of State 
Universities. 

“Extant is a circumstance in which impos- 
ing tribute and recognition literally tumble 
on Dr. Humphrey, and through him, on the 
State’s only 4-year institution of higher 
learning. 

“He rose to the presidency of the NASU 
from the vice president’s chair; he has just 
completed a term as president of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, of which he is 
also a former vice president and director. 

“Additionally—he was chairman of the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education in 1954 and 1955 and, since 1951, 
has been a member of the National Science 
Foundation Board. 

“It is also significant that the Wyoming 
Society of North American Newcomen, when 
it decided to resume honors activity (it had 
been inactive in the State since 1944), did 
so by spotlighting Dr. Humphrey and the 
UW. (This was at a glittering Cheyenne 
dinner last week.) 

“The educator came to Wyoming in 1945, 
from Mississippi State, and has since admin- 
istered the UW through the period of its 
greatest growth, including enrollment as well 
as university services and capital improve- 
ment. 

“The Wyoming public interest has been 
profoundly served in the situation in which 
Dr. Humphrey has chosen to remain at the 
U.W., which has involved turning his back 
on Calls to eminent service elsewhere. 

“Although born to Mississippi, he meets all 
the qualifications in what we mean in the 
term Wyomingite. He knows Wyoming, its 
people and its needs. He labors ceaselessly, 
and effectively, for Wyoming and higher pub- 
lic education. 

“He is esteemed with the best. How warm 
it is to add: He’s from Wyoming.” 


Mr. McGEE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, it was a quite surprising and 
delightful coincidence that I happened 
to be occupying the chair of the Pre- 
siding Officer at the moment when the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
was paying tribute to a very distin- 
guished American educator, Dr. George 
Duke Humphrey, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

I served not only as a colleague but 
also as an employee of Dr. Humphrey for 
13 years while I was a professor at the 
University of Wyoming. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself in every respect with the 
remarks of the Senator from Mississippi, 
and to assure him that there could have 
been no finer example of the ties be- 
tween the West and the South than in 
the personality which we are discussing 
at this particular moment. 

The selection of Dr. Humphrey to be 
president of the American Association 
of Universities at the present time comes 
both as an honor to his former State 
and as an honor to his present State. 
I would only hope that the wishes of 
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the Mississippi editor, who was calling 
him back home, might not be borne out, 
for the reason that Dr. Humphrey has 
made his place in Wyoming and with 
the university. While he may perhaps 
be approaching retirement age, he has 
many contributions yet to make. Again, 
I join in the tribute to Dr. G. D. 
Humphrey. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to have the Senator from 
Wyoming make the statement he has 
made in connection with the remarks I 
made about Dr. Humphrey. I am de- 
lighted, too, that he was in the Cham- 
ber, where he usually is to be found. 
I looked around but did not see him a 
moment ago. However, as has been the 
case with many of us, I discovered later 
that the Senator from Wyoming was 
presiding at the time I spoke. There- 
fore, he was on double posts of duty. 

I appreciate his reference to my State. 
I share with him his great pride in 
the accomplishments of not only Dr. 
Humphrey, but also the University of 
Wyoming. 

One of my memorable experiences was 
to be shown through the university and 
its grounds, even though it was night- 
time, the only time available. It is a 
university of a great State and of a 
great people of the West. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, even at 
night, the University of Wyoming looms 
large. It is the highest institution of 
learning in the United States. It is 
located at 7,200 feet above sea level. We 
are very proud to be able to make that 
claim. 

Dr. Humphrey has been responsible 
for the architectural advances on the 
campus. The University of Wyoming 
has a tremendously impressive building 
program now in progress. It has been 
going on for almost 12 years. We think 
it is one of the finest educational plants, 
on the higher educational level, in the 
country. We have God-given, built-in 
air conditioning to go with it. This 
likewise becomes an asset to the univer- 
sity itself. 





Fourth Year Allocation to States Under 
H.R. 10128 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 26, 
the House passed H.R. 10128, a bill au- 
thorizing Federal assistance to the States 
for school construction. 

During the course of House action, the 
bill was amended to extend its duration 
from 3 to 4 years. 

The report from the Committee on 
Education and Labor, House Report No. 
1426, on page 9, contains a table showing 
a calculation of allotments to States dur- 
ing the first, second, and third years of 
operation of the School Construction As- 
sistance Act of 1960. So that Members 
may have complete data on allocations to 
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giving the calculated allotments during 
the fourth year. 
The table follows: 


Allotment of $325 million under provisions 
of H.R. 10128 during fourth year (1963-64) 


Aggregate, United States______ $325, 000, 000 

LS 
Aisheama.......-.-+-2........ 6, 208, 000 
ec ge eee 455, 000 
Arizona... -..-....-........-... 2, 470, 000 
AFERNSAS...- ==... =. 522555 555-- 3, 120, 000 
cent giana OE 26, 910, 000 
DUCE he ke ea 3, 348, 000 
ee ame Oe ee A 3, 998, 000 
PWN nn neiencaneececncnnce 845, 000 
District of Columbia_---.._____ 1, 202, 000 
PN ea sis ws bei wists soar eh tnaiirce 8, 352, 000 
acer cnt he more nc 7, 702, 000 
RR ee ate Sad tae enim ce 1, 235, 000 
ee Eee ree 1, 300, 000 
re es ied, Ee 2 17, 128, 000 
Se 5. tel cies adsecoesin 8, 645, 000 
BR etna ae antes nanan 4, 940, 000 
EN aia ek ipa cht as eatin a Meer nine 3, 900, 000 
NN cist asec Seca xc Soe aos 5, 752, 000 
we nieces i ol eines as pce nes 6, 500, 000 
RE etna wndonersieiamnse mate etree 1, 658, 000 
a daca eens rank 5, 688, 000 
Massachusetts................ 7, 735, 000 
DES cath ceo es aoe oas 15, 438, 000 
sn win oe twna eee 6, 305, 000 
IN orci lanai re ipaaks ewes 4, 355, 000 
NI iar ee ee 7, 215, 000 
NOI ao oan sini eo stom cic Se 1, 332, 000 
ou. ae ee eae 2, 600, 000 
Sata carcass ny 552, 000 
New Hampehire--._..___.____ 975, 000 
UE OI 5 alae miata esis Se incoies 9, 880, 000 
—ocactasall noscoctee g 1, 885, 000 
ct fe ee ee 26, 325, 000 
Orth TOMAR. 55 c 8, 970, 000 
oS ig ae 1, 268, 000 
NN a Rica as 2 Sts ieee des Ss ved neces ise 17, 518, 000 
IN 35 po cane ch ci nas 3, 868, 000 
MI ee ee ee 3, 282, 000 
PO NVOEN Ds ecole 18, 622, 000 
are SOU 2 oe oh 1, 398, 000 
DOUG Wercee. oi ee 5, 135, 000 
Routh Dakota. 2.2.26. ccc cne 1, 332, 000 
ct gece EO 6, 468, 000 
a 19, 045, 000 
NON sac ie octane Sa ees etn sg 1, 918, 000 
WORE e seca cote 650, 000 
bbe le en EE ce 7, 442, 000 
WRENN os. Se Se 5, 200, 000 
wees Varga... 2 ee 3, 575, 000 
lope agg OE EEE OC 7, 248, 000 
eI ieee Sete ieee 650, 000 
American Samoa---_--...______ 32, 000 
RU ates treba oe 130, 000 
PMSree S00 25 et ks 5, 232, 000 
Wirth Teles ef 65, 000 





Defense Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 3, 1960 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
took the floor to direct attention of the 
House to bidding procedures in the De- 
fense Department which appear designed 
to direct a $42 million production con- 
tract to one particular bidder, the Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., of San 
Jose, Calif. The procedures involved 
were discriminatory and prejudicial to 
the cause of economy and to the use of 4 
Government-owned plant in Cleveland. 
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The preparation of these prejudicial 
and costly specifications was contrary to 
the recommendations of the Army Ord- 
nance Corps, the Department of the 
Army, and the findings of an indepen- 
dent survey conducted by engineers of 
the Ford Motor Co. under contract. 

It seems to me that Congress should 
give a very “hard look” at what is going 
on in the Pentagon. From all I can 
gather certain companies are simply 

in” for defense production, 
while other capable competition is 
“fgured out.” In the proposals for bids 
on the M-113 armored vehicles the 
“rigging” of specifications is a docu- 
mentary fact. 

I cannot believe that Defense Secre- 
tary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., or Secretary 
of the Army Wilber M. Brucker are fully 
aware of what is going on. 

Following is a letter which I have today 
forwarded to Secretary of Defense 
Thomas 8S. Gates: 

JUNE 2, 1960. 


Hon. THomas S. GATES, Jr., 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Today I took the floor 
of the House to question bidding procedure 
under which Army Ordnance procurement of 
the M-113 armored personnel carriers are 
currently being evaluated by your Depart- 
ment. 

The work evaluated is used advisedly, be- 
cause my examination of the facts indicate 
that under the extraordinary ground rules 
established for bidding, this contract can 
only be awarded to one prospective bidder, 
namely, the Food Machinery & Chemical 

of San Jose, Calif. I was startled to 

learn of the intricate devices which are being 

used to figure in the Food Machinery & 

Chemical Corp. and figure out any other 

prospective bidder. My enclosed statement 
this in detail. 

I have since learned that at least one of 
the five prospective bidders who attended 
a bidders’ conference on this contract in 
Detroit on December 17, 1959, was told that 
it was futile to bid because the Pentagon 
had “indicated there already was a source for 
this material.” This could only mean that 
the Defense Department had already made up 
its mind to award this $42 million contract 
to the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
regardless of the cost involved. 

This procedure makes a sham of the 
alleged bidding—I might say, a costly one to 
the taxpayer. In addition to the increased 
cost of this procurement, if it is produced 
in the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
plant at San Jose, the military has incurred 
wasteful and unnecessary expense in first 
obtaining a costly independent survey by 
the Ford Motor Co. to determine where this 
production could most economically take 
place—both from the standpoint of current 
production needs and an adequate mobiliza- 
tion base. 

Mr. Secretary, this survey flatly recom- 
mended that this production work be done in 
the Government-owned Cleveland Ordnance 
Tank plant now standing idle at a cost to the 

yer of over $2,000 each day for main- 
tenance alone. 

Compounding the waste of the survey, the 
Defense Department staff ordered a real 
estate appraisal, made by the Cleveland Real 
Estate Board, to determine the rental value 
of the Cleveland Ordnance plant which never 
was expected or intended to be used in the 
first place. This bidding procedure is so 

and so definitely contrary to the 
declared intent of Congress on the economic 
use of Government plants when they are 
available that I am certain these question- 
able practices could not have been within 
your knowledge. 
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I respectfully submit this letter with the 
urgent request that you personally look into 
this matter at the earliest possible moment. 
A bid decision under these highly question- 
able ground rules is imminent. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. VANIK, 
Member of Congress. 





GAO Finds Gross Mismanagement of DOD 
Major Electronic and Equipment Pro- 
gram 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 3, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
1955 I made an investigation into some 
of the inefficiencies involved in the multi- 
billion-dollar SAGE program wherein 
the Air Force was improperly employing 
an obscure proviso of law to justify a 
10-year negotiated contract for services 
amounting to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. As a result of that study I have 
become interested in various aspects of 
communications and related electronic 
supplies and equipment and their man- 
agement in the Department of Defense. 

On January 30, 1959, I asked the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
if it might be possible for the GAO to 
investigate all facets of supply manage- 
ment of electronic supplies and equip- 
ment within the DOD and see what 
might be done pursuant to the McCor- 
mack amendment to the Department of 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958. 

I am now in receipt of a report made 
by the GAO and a letter of transmittal 
from the Honorable Joseph Campbell, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, wherein he indicates great losses 
to the taxpayers because of inefficiencies 
in the execution of the supply manage- 
ment functions affecting major elec- 
tronic equipment and components. 

My letter of January 30, 1959, and the 
Comptroller’s letter of May 31, 1960, 
follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OPFICE OF THE Masoriry LEADER, 
‘Washington, D.C., January 30, 1959. 
Hon. JoSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. CaMpPBELL: I am in receipt of 
your report (B—133036) relating to examina- 
tion of the U.S. Army Signal Supply Center, 
Yokohama, Japan. This and the other re- 
ports which you have furnished to me are of 
great value and, as you know, relate directly 
to the so-called McCormack amendment (sec. 
3(6)) (Public Law 85-599). 

I note from your letter of transmittal 
and from the report itself that this one Sig- 
nal Supply Center has failed to properly dis- 
charge its supply-control responsibility in 
regard to determining requirements. As a 
result of this failure the Government was 
placed in a position of buying millions of 
dollars worth of unneeded stocks. 

I also note on page 1 of the report itself: 

“We did not make an overall appraisal of 
the activity or its administration. Our 
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work and the related report devote major 
attention to the identification of deficient 
areas and the corrective actions taken by 
the agency in those areas.” 

Tt occurs to me that the findings and con- 
clusions of your excellent report at one sup- 
ply center indicate a deficiency in the supply 
system itself in the Signal Corps with re- 
spect to requirements determination, pro- 
curement, overall inspection and review, and 
inventory control methods and procedures. 

Nor can I help but wonder as to the ade- 
quacy of the overall Department of Defense 
supply-demand control system. For exam- 
ple, your report indicates a failure at the 
one Signal Supply Center in the supply man- 
agement function involving one item—dry 
batteries. What is the situation with re- 
spect to dry batteries within the Department 
of Defense? Does anyone relate overall in- 
ventory with requirements before procure- 
ments are made? Is there concurrent buy- 
ing and selling? 

I am enclosing for your use a copy of the 
Federal Real and Personal Property Inven- 
tory Report issued by the House Government 
Operations Committee. In analyzing the 
inventories in the supply systems of the 
Department of Defense it is noted that com- 
munications and signal equipment total 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It is to 
be noted also from the distribution of the 
reported stocks that a large percentage falls 
into categories that are either designated as 
being excessive or could reasonably be so 
considered. Also that each of the major 
services carries similar categories of stocks 
which undoubtedly include identical items. 

The McCormack amendment to which I 
referred earlier reads as follows: 

“(6) Whenever the Secretary of Defense 
determines it will be advantageous to the 
Government in terms of effectiveness, econ- 
omy, or efficiency, he shall provide for the 
carrying out of any supply or service activity 
common to more than one military depart- 
ment by a single agency or such other or- 
ganizational entities as he deems appro- 
priate. For the purposes of this paragraph, 
any supply or service activity common to 
more than one military department shall 
not be considered a ‘major combatant func- 
tion’ within the meaning of paragraph (1) 
hereof.” 

Would it be possible for your agency to 
etxend the scope of its investigation to all 
facets of supply management of electronic 
supplies and equipment within the Depart- 
ment of Defense? This would mean a study 
as to the adequacy of the requirements de- 
termination, procurement, inventory control, 
utilization of all available assets before pro- 
curement, distribution of stock, and disposal 
of excess or surplus property. 

I should also appreciate recommendations 
which you may be able to make for improve- 
ment of supply management across the 
board in the Department of Defense as con- 
templated by the legislation to which I refer. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. McCorMAcgE, 
Majority Leader. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 31, 1960. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMAck, 
Majority Leader, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: In view of your ex- 
pressed interest in electronics supply man- 
agement, we are inclosing a copy of our re- 
port to the Congress on review of supply 
management of electronic supplies and 
equipment within the Department of De- 
fense. 

Our review disclosed that inadequate co- 
cordination of electronics supply manage- 
ment activities among and between the mil- 
itary departments is resulting in significant 
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additional costs to the Government and is 
adversely affecting the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of supply operations. Unnecessary 
purchases and inadequate supply support are 
resulting from the failure to consider and 
obtain needed items available and in long 
supply in other services; excessive costs and 
inefficient supply support are resulting from 
the failure to coordinate the various repair 
and overhaul activities of each service; and 
there is a costly duplication and overlap of 
electronic-supply management functions 
and organizations. 

We identified major electronic equipment 
and components valued at about $20 million 
which were required by the individual serv- 
ices to satisfy current needs and were avail- 
able for transfer from the other services. We 
appraised appropriate officials, and as a re- 
sult transfers of over $16 million were initi- 
ated or accomplished. These transfers re- 
sulted in the cancellation or suspension of 
procurement actions valued in excess of $3 
million. 

Our review disclosed that electronic equip- 
ment valued at over $2.5 million was being, 
or was programed to be, repaired unneces- 
sarily at estimated costs exceeding $680,000, 
when usuable items were available and in 
long supply in the other services. We also 
noted that the services were not considered 
maintenance facilities and maintenance per- 
sonnel, not being fully utilized in the other 
services, to overcome their repair backlogs. 
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We also found that unnecessary adminis- 
trative costs are being incurred because there 
are six independent organizations perform- 
ing the same or similar stock-management 
functions. Combining of the organizations 
and functions could be expected to effect 
significant reductions in the present admin- 
istrative costs which exceed $25 million an- 
nually. 

The existence of these deficiencies indicates 
that present efforts by the Department of 
Defense to coordinate electronic supply ac- 
tivities of the individual military services 
are inadequate. Accordingly, we are recom- 
mending to the Secretary of Defense that 
consideration be given to assigning the man- 
agement of electronic supplies to an or- 
ganization within the Department of De- 
fense that will be given the necessary au- 
thority and responsibility to centrally man- 
age all electronic equipment and supplies. 
The responsibilities and authorities assigned 
to the organization managing electronics 
should include (1) authority to monitor 
the entry of new equipment into the sup- 
ply system, (2) responsibility for reviewing, 
coordinating, and consolidating require- 
ments, (3) responsibility for all procure- 
ment, (4) responsibility for determining the 
depth and range of initial supporting spare 
parts for new items, (5) ownership of all 
wholesale stocks including mobilization and 
production reserve stocks, (6) control and 
management of maintenance programs, (7) 
storing and distributing supplies and equip- 
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ment, and (8) disposing of materiel excess 
to the needs of the Department of Defense. 

In commenting on our findings, the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logistics) advised us in a letter dated 
April 29, 1960, that a study of the Manage- 
ment of electrical/electronic materiel haq 
been initiated in January 1960. He stateq 
that it would be premature and inappro- 
priate to comment on our recommendation 
for centralizing the management of electronic 
supplies until the results of the study, sched- 
uled for completion in November 1960, are 
known. 

In view of the significant potential for 
increasing the utilization of electronic sup- 
plies and equipment on hand within the 
Department of Defense as demonstrated by 
the results of our review, and in view of 
the extended period of time which will elapse 
until the results of the Department of De- 
fense study are determined and corrective 
action is taken, we are suggesting to the 
Secretary of Defense that immediate interim 
measures be taken to obtain maximum util- 
ization of electronic materiel under existing 
conditions. This course of action could be 
in the form of establishing a temporary staff 
within the Department of Defense to mon- 
itor electronic supply actions of each service 
and direct interservice transfers where ap- 
propriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 





SENATE 
Monpay, JUNE 6, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of the beautiful, the true, and 
the good: We would have deepened with- 
in us a more vivid awareness of Thy 
presence. To Thee we bring our dis- 
quieted hearts so full of the unrest of 
our time, and sogdisturbed by the loud- 
ness of discordant voices. It is when 
our spirits reach out to Thee that the 
vision which frustrations have dimmed 
takes on fresh luster, that the truth 
which clever falsehood has blurred 
stands out in its imperial demand, and 
the faith that the taunting world has 
mocked ceases to falter. 

In the communion of prayer, Thou 
dost give us to see how much better we 
might be than we are. 

O Thou who hast called us to tasks 
beyond our wisdom and to labors beyond 
our strength, teach us to know that to 
those who follow when Thou dost call, 
wisdom and strength are given; and that 
the golden mission of being partners 
with Thee in Thy eternal purpose is 
granted, not to the clever in mind, but 
to the pure in heart. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 3, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 3, 1960, the President had approved 
and signed the act (S. 1605) granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of 
Kansas and Nebraska to negotiate and 
enter into a compact relating to the 
apportionment of the waters of the Big 
Blue River and its tributaries as they 
affect such States. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1892. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Norman project, Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 2611. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 


out objection, it is so ordered. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar, under the rule, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate go into executive 
session, to consider various nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
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ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 
(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 


stated. 





U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Marine 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, the nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 


' Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 


islative business. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS UNDER PUBLIC Law 
584—ExEcUTIVE AGREEMENT WITH UNITED 
ARAB REPUBLIC 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on opera- 

tions under Public Law 584, together with 
the text of an executive agreement concluded 
with the Government of the United Arab 

Republic (with accompanying papers); to 

the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


HEALTH FACILITIES AND TRAINING ACT OF 1960 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to im- 
prove the public health through revising, 
consolidating, and improving the hospital 
and other medical facilities provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act, authorizing 
grants for construction of medical, dental, 
osteopathic, and public health teaching fa- 
cilities, providing special project grants for 
postgraduate public health training, provid- 
ing for Federal guaranty of loans for con- 
struction of group practice medical or dental 
care facilities, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.J. Res. 187. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the month of Septem- 
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ber 1960, as National Wool Month (Rept. 
No. 1509). 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

8.J. Res. 168. Joint resolution designating 
the week of June 5-11, 1960, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week 
(Rept. No. 1507). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

8S. 3194. A bill to amend the acts of March 
3, 1901, and July 15, 1939, as amended, so as 
to exempt the District of Columbia from 
paying fees in any of the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Rept. No. 1511); 

5S. 3304. A bill to amend the act relating 
to the small claims and conciliation branch 
of the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1512); and 7 

S.3305. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended 
(Rept. No. 1513). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H.R. 10761. An act to provide for the rep- 
resentation of indigents in judicial proceed- 
ings in the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 1517). 

By Mr. HARTKE (for Mr. Frear), from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
without amendment: 

S. 2954. A bill to exempt from the District 
of Columbia income tax compensation paid 
to alien employees by certain international 
organizations (Rept. No. 1510). 

By Mr. HARTKE (for Mr. Frear), from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment: 

S. 3257. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learner’s per- 
mits (Rept. No. 1515). 

By Mr. HARTKE (for Mr. Frear), from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with amendments: 

H.R. 10000. An act to amend further cer- 
tain provisions of the District of Columbia 
tax laws relating to overpayments and re- 
funds of taxes erroneoously collected (Rept. 
No. 1516). 

By Mr. HARTKE (for Mr. BIste), from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 12063. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain a 
sanitary sewer to connect the Dulles Inter- 
national Airport with the District of Colum- 
bia system (Rept. No. 1514). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 10964. An act to amend the Life 
Insurance Act of the District of Columbia 
approved June 19, 1934, as amended (Rept. 
No. 1523). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

S. 1868. A bill to provide for the regula- 
tion of credit life insurance and credit ac- 
cident and health insurance in the District 
of Columbia (Rept. No. 1519); and 

H.R. 10183. An act to amend the Fire and 
Casualty Act regulating the business of fire, 
marine, and casualty insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Rept. No. 1521). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H.R. 1844. An act to amend the “Life In- 
surance Act” of the District of Columbia 
approved June 19, 1934, as amended by the 
acts of July 2, 1940, and July 12, 1950 (Rept. 
No. 1520); and 

H.R. 10684. An act to amend sections 1 and 
5b of the Life Insurance Act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Rept. No. 1522). 
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By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 8229. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income tax for supplemental un- 
employment benefit trusts (Rept. No. 1518). 

By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

H.R. 7634. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1524). 





ROCKY RIVER CO. AND MACY LAND 
CORP.—REFERENCE OF BILLS TO 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 331) referring S. 3307 
to the Court of Claims, and submitted a 
report (No. 1508) thereon; which resolu- 
tion was placed on the calendar, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 3307) entitled 
“A Bill for the Relief of Rocky River Com- 
pany and Macy Land Corporation”, now pend- 
ing in the Senate, together with all the ac- 
companying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims; and the court shall proceed 
with the same in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 
of the United States Code and report to the 
Senate, at the earliest practicable date, giv- 
ing such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimants. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mrs. SMITH: 

S. 3624. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps to be 
known as Commercial Fishing Industry 
Stamps; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. SmirH when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3625. A bill to establish a Wabash Basin 
Interagency Water Resources Commission; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HartKe when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 3626. A bill to amend subsection (b) 
of section 334 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CHURCH (for Mr. BIBLE) : 

S. 3627. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Echevarria Zubieta; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3628. A bill for the relief of Chi Yan 
Chu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3629. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to include as creditable 
service certain service performed in Federal- 
State cooperative programs financed in whole 
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or in part by Federal funds; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. CLARE: 

S. 3630. A bill for the relief of Alexander 

Wyon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3631. A bill to facilitate administration 
of the fishery loan fund established by sec- 
tion 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
and for other purposes; and 

8.3632. A bill to revise section 4166 of 
the Revised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 35) to permit 
documentation of vessels sold or transferred 
abroad; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks by Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S.J.Res. 202. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the week commencing 
October 2, 1960 as National Public Works 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


CONSTRUCTION OF NORMAN PROJ- 
ECT, OKLAHOMA—REENROLL- 
MENT OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 109), re- 
questing the President of the United 
States to return the enrolled bill (S. 
1892) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Norman project, Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes, in order to make 
certain corrections of the Senate en- 
grossed bill; which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when considered and 
agreed to, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 





RESOLUTION 


ROCKY RIVER CO. AND MACY LAND 
CORP.—REFERENCE OF BILL TO 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, reported an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 331) referring S. 
3307 to the Court of Claims, which was 
placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. KEFAvveEr, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees’’.) 





ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL POSTAGE 
STAMPS TO BE KNOWN AS COM- 
MERCIAL FISHING INDUSTRY 
STAMPS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the issuance of a special 
series of postage stamps to be known 
as Commercial Fishing Industry Stamps. 

The purpose of the bill is to acquaint 
the people with the importance of the 
commercial fishing industry in the 
United States by having the Postmaster 
General issue, on as early a date as prac- 
ticable during the calendar year 1960, a 
special series of 4-cent postage stamps, 
of an appropriate design depicting a 
Maine sardine or herring. Such stamps 
would be known as Commercial Fishing 
Industry Stamps. 
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Recently I attended a ceremony at the 
Smithsonian Institution at which the 
Maine Sardine Council presented a 
stamp collection containing 119 stamps 
from various countries featuring a fish 
design. I was most surprised to learn 
that there was only one from the 
United States. 

In my opinion the commercial fish- 
ing industry of the United States is of 
such magnitude and importance to the 
health, sustenance, and economy of our 
country and our people that it merits 
greater philatelic recognition from our 
Government. 

My bill is designed to provide for that 
greater recognition. Fishing is one of 
the foremost commercial activities in 
my State of Maine and is a most impor- 
tant part of the economy of my State. 
On various occasions I have introduced 
legislation to aid the fishing industry. 

This is but the latest of my attempts 
to bring to the commercial fishing in- 
dustry of Maine and the United States 
such recognition and aid that should 
appropriately be accorded to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3624) to provide for the 
issuance of a special series of postage 
stamps to be known as commercial fish- 
ing industry stamps, introduced by Mrs. 
SMITH, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 





WABASH BASIN INTERAGENCY 
WATER RESOURCES COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a Wabash Basin Interagency 
Water Resources Commission. 

This proposed Commission will func- 
tion as an agency for the collection, cor- 
relation, and analysis of information on 
the water resources problems and pro- 
posed solutions to those problems within 
the area of the Wabash River Valley 
Basin in the States of Indiana and Ili- 
nois. The need for this Commission is 
apparent when we consider the many 
different organizations and interests on 
the Federal, State, and local levels who 
have some part in controlling and devel- 
oping the waters of the Wabash River 
and its tributaries. On the Federal level 
you have the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Soil Conservation Corps, the 
Public Health Service, the National 
Parks Service, and other bureaus and 
agencies within the various executive 
departments. On the State level you 
have—as in Indiana—agencies which 
attempt to cope with one or more of 
the various fields represented by the 
above agencies. On the local level you 
again have township committees and 
groups which have an interest in their 
particular area. 

The Interagency Commission which 
will be created and established by this 
bill will be just what its name implies. 
it will take on the job of developing a 
well-integrated and comprehensive plan 
for the utilization of water resources in 
the Wabash River Basin. It will take 
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testimony and suggestions from all in- 
terested parties on a cooperative basis 
to arrive at such a plan. It is my feel- 
ing that the membership of the Commis- 
sion well provides for the representation 
of those parties having a substantial in- 
terest in these problems and that this 
Commission will at last provide that 
which we have lacked most—coordina- 
tion between those parties. 

Indiana has long suffered from the 
ravages of floodwaters because of this 
very lack of coordination and the stop 
and start history of our flood-contro] 
efforts. Certainly millions of dollars in 
property damage out of the approxi- 
mately $140 million damage done by 
flooding in Indiana during the past 
5 years would not have occurred if this 
plannea kind of procedure had been in 
effect 10 or 15 years ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3625) to establish a 
Wabash Basin Interagency Water Re- 
sources Commission, introduced by Mr. 
HARTKE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 





ADMINISTRATION OF FISHERY 
LOAN FUND 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to facilitate administra- 
tion of the fishery loan fund established 
by section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, re- 
questing the proposed legislation, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3631) to facilitate admin- 
istration of the fishery loan fund estab- 
lished by section 4 of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Magnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1960. 
Hon. RICHARD M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith is 
a draft of a proposed bill “To facilitate ad- 
ministration of the fishery loan fund estab- 
lished by section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956, and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and that it be enacted. 

The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 estab- 
lished a fishery loan fund and authorized the 
making of fishery loans by this Department, 
as stated in section 4 of that act. There 
have been a few instances following default 
on loans where we have found it necessary 
to obtain title to the property that was of- 
fered as security for such loans. In such in- 
stances, we are obligated, of course, to keep 
to a minimum the amount of the loss that 
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results from such defaults. It is essential 
that we have authority, which is not pres- 
ently available to us, to manage the prop- 
erties in question so as to obtain the maxi- 
mum return thereon. For this purpose, we 
must maintain and repair, as occasion de- 
mands, the particular property in order that 
an advantageous sale or other disposition of 
the property may be accomplished. The pro- 
1 now presented, in our opinion, will per- 
mit us to carry out efficiently this function in 
a manner that we believe is in the public 
interest. ‘This will, of course, reduce the 
cost of administering the fishery loan fund 
by keeping the losses arising out of any de- 
faults to a minimum. 
We have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this proposed legislation to the 


Sincerely yours, 


Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





DOCUMENTATION OF CERTAIN 
VESSELS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to revise section 4166 of the 
Revised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 35) to per- 
mit documentation of vessels sold or 
transferred abroad. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, requesting 
the proposed legislation, be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the REecorp. 

The bill (S. 3632) to revise section 4166 
of the Revised Statutes (48 U.S.C. 35) to 
permit documentation of vessels sold or 
transferred abroad, introduced by Mr. 
MaGNuUSON, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred: to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MaGNuson 
is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY, 
Washington, May 26, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: There is transmitted herewith a pro- 
posed bill “To revise section 4166 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 35) to permit docu- 
mentation of vessels sold or transferred 
abroad.” 

The purpose of the draft bill is to permit 
the documentation of vessels which are sold 
or transferred in whole or in part to a citi- 
zen of the United States while on the high 
seas or in a foreign port. The present stat- 
utes provide for retention of the privileges 
of a vessel of the United States by any ves- 
sel so sold or transferred until its first arrival 
in the United States. This fact, combined 
with the fact that there is no specific au- 
thorization for documentation of such ves- 
sels, has led to a longstanding construction 
that the Department is without authority to 
authorize documentation in those cases. 

Certain inequities result inasmuch as the 
vendee or transferee is unable to record his 
bill of sale or record a mortgage on his ves- 
sel until it returns to the United States. 
Further, the new owners are sometimes at 
& disadvantage in dealing with officials in 
foreign ports since the owners are unable 
to establish their interest in the vessel by 

U.S. documents. Present-day com- 
munications and postal services makes fur- 
ther continuation of this situation as un- 
necessary as it is undesirable. 
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It will be appreciated if you will lay the 
proposed bill and the accompanying com- 
parative print before the Senate. A similar 
proposed bill has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
A. GILMORE FLUES, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 





COMPARATIVE PRINT SHOWING CHANGES IN 
EXISTING LAW MADE BY THE PROPOSED BILL 
To REVISE SECTION 4166 OF THE REVISED 
STATUTES (46 U.S.C. 35) 


Changes in existing law made by the 
above-described proposed bill are shown as 
follows (existing law proposed to be omitted 
is enclosed in black brackets; new matter is 
italic) : ; 

Section 4166 of the Revised Statutes. * * * 

CWhen any vessel, registered pursuant to 
any law of the United States, shall, while 
she is without the limits of the United 
States, be sold or transferred in whole or in 
part to a citizen of the United States, such 
vessel on her first arrival in the United 
States thereafter, shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and benefits of a vessel of the 
United States: Provided, That all the requi- 
sites of law, in order to the registry of 
vessels, shall be complied with, and a new 
certificate of registry obtained for such 
vessel, within three days from the time at 
which the master or other person having 
the charge or command of such vessel is 
required to make his final report upon her 
first arrival afterward.] 

A vessel of the United States which, while 
outside the limits of a customs collection 
district of the United States and not in any 
port designated as a port of documentation 
outside any such customs collection dis- 
trict, is sold or transferred in whole or in 
part to a citizen of the United States, may 
be documented anew as a vessel of the United 
States in such manner and upon such con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: Provided, That if any 
vessel so sold or transferred is not redocu- 
mented while abroad, it shali nevertheless 
be entitled to all the privileges and benefits 
of a vessel of the United States up to and 
for the purpose of its first arrival thereafter 
within a customs collection district or within 
a designated port of documentation outside 
any such customs collection district. 





AMERICAN INDIAN DAY—EXTEN- 
SION OF TIME FOR JOINT RESO- 
LUTION TO LIE ON DESK FOR AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
at the desk, and there will be until the 
close of business tonight, a joint resolu- 
tion I have introduced to establish an 
American Indian Day. Several Sena- 
tors have joined in sponsorship, and 
other Senators desire to join. I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion may lie upon the desk until the close 
of business tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none 
and it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARING BY THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, notice 
is hereby given that the Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
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cedure of the Judiciary Committee, will 
hold a further hearing on Wednesday, 
June 8, 1960, at 10 a.m. in room 2228 of 
the New Senate Office Building, with re- 
spect to S. 2374, a bill to establish stand- 
ards of conduct for agency hearing pro- 
ceedings of record. At that time a pro- 
posed revision of S. 2374, including 
criminal penalties will be considered. 

A hearing will also be held on Thurs- 
day, June 16, 1960, at the same time and 
place with reference to the same pro- 
posals. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Article entitled “Don’t Pamper Other Na- 
tions,” written by Senator Stry.ies Bripcess, of 
New Hampshire, and published in Human 
Events of June 9, 1960. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address delivered by him 
over Radio Station WGN, Chicago, June 5, 
1960, urging greater national unity. 





NASEBY RHINEHART, SPORTSMAN 
OF THE YEAR IN MISSOULA, 
MONT. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
cently an old friend and classmate of 
mine at Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, Mont., Naseby Rhinehart, was 
named recipient of the annual Ray T. 
Rocene award as Sportsman of the Year 
in Missoula. 

In my opinion, this recognition was 
overdue, because during my 30 years’ 
friendship with Naseby Rhinehart I have 
always found him to be a gentle, tol- 
erant, an understanding, and a wise man. 
I value his friendship very much, and I 
extend to him my most sincere congrat- 
ulations on this well-deserved honor. It 
could not have been awarded to a better 
man or a finer gentleman. I know that 
Mrs. Rhinehart and the rest of the fam- 
ily are very proud of Naseby, as is all of 
Montana, and especially those of us who 
know him well. He is a credit to Mon- 
tana State University, to the State of 
Montana, and to our country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the REcorpD, as 
part of my remarks, an article published 
in the Great Falls Tribune on June 1, 
1960, and an article from the Daily Mis- 
soulian of June 2, 1960. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Great Falls Tribune, June 1, 1960] 


NasEBY RHINEHART: VETERAN GRIZZLY TRAINER 
RECEIVES ROCENE AWARD 


MissouLa.— Naseby Rhinehart, veteran 
trainer at Montana State University, has 
been named recipient of the annual Ray T. 
Rocene award as Sportsman of the Year in 
Missoula. The announcement came at the 
annual banquet sponsored by the Missoula 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic groups 
honoring senior lettermen from Missoula and 
Loyola High Schools, as well as MSU senior 
lettermen. 
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The award was established four years ago 
by the Missoula chamber in honor of Ray 
T. Rocene, veteran sportswriter for the Daily 
Missoulian. It is presented annually to the 
man who does the most in Missoula for 
promotion and contributions to sports activi- 
ties. 

Appropriately enough, the award came to 
Rhinehart as he is completing his 25th year 
of service at MSU. The veteran trainer took 
over the Grizzly training job in the spring 
of 1935, shortly after he graduated from the 
university. 

During his undergraduate days at MSU, 
Rhinehart won nine letters in football, bas- 
ketball, and track. He still is considered one 
of the best football ends ever developed at 
the university. 

He also was the 1935 winner of the Grizzly 
Cup, awarded to an MSU athlete who con- 
tributes outstanding sports participation, 
scholastic achievement, and loyalty to MSU 
during his undergraduate career. Twenty- 
three years later his son, Naseby, Jr., won the 
same award. 

Indicative of the high regard in which he 
is held was a 1956 Naseby Rhinehart Night 
held in his honor by Grizzly lettermen and 
the Missoula Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
An estimated 350 former lettermen and 
friends of Rhinehart honored him at a 
Grizzly basketball game and contributed 
funds for purchase of additional training 
room equipment. 

Rhinehart also was a nominee for the Sil- 
ver Anniversary team selected by Sports 
Illustrated magazine last fall. 


[From the Daily Missoulian, June 2, 1960] 
RHINEHART NAMED 1960 SPORTSMAN 

Honor came to Naseby Rhinehart, veteran 
trainer at Montana State University, when he 
was named recipient of the annual Ray T. 
Rocene sportsman of the year award at the 
annual senior lettermen’s luncheon at Hotel 
Florence. 

The affair staged by the Missoula Chamber 
of Commerce and the Missoula Lions, Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, and Exchange Clubs honored 
69 seniors completing athletic careers at 
Montana State University, Missoula County 
High School, and Loyola High School. 

The award was established 4 years ago by 
the Missoula chamber to honor the veteran 
sports editor of the Daily Missoulian and 
the Missoula Sentinel. It is presented an- 
nually to the man who does the most in 
Missoula for sports activities. 

The award came to Rhinehart as he is com- 
pleting his 25th year of service at MSU. The 
veteran trainer took over the Grizzly train- 
ing job in the spring of 1935, shortly after 
he graduated from the University. 

During his undergraduate years at MSU, 
Rhinehart won nine letters in football, bas- 
ketball, and track. He still is considered one 
of the best football ends ever developed at 
the university. He also was the 1935 winner 
of the Grizzly Cup, awarded to an MSU ath- 
lete who contributes outstanding sports par- 
ticipation, scholastic achievement, and loy- 
alty to MSU during his undergraduate career. 
Twenty-three years later his son, Naseby, Jr., 
won the same award. 

Indicative of the high regard in which he 
is held was a 1956 “Naseby Rhinehart Night” 
held in his honor by Grizzly lettermen and 
the Missoula Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
An estimated 350 former lettermen and 
friends of Rhinehart honored him at a 
Grizzly basketball game, and contributed 
funds for purchase of additional training 
room equipment. 

Rhinehart also was a nominee for the 
silver anniversary team selected by Sports 
Illustrated magazine last fall. 
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THE IMPENDING RETIREMENT OF 
SENATORS GREEN, O’MAHONEY, 
AND MURRAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s edition of the Washing- 
ton Post appears an editorial entitled 
“Changing of the Guard.” The editorial 
comments of the impending retirement 
of three of the pillars of this body—Sen- 
ator THEODORE F. GREEN, of Rhode 
Island; Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
of Wyoming; and my senior colleague 
from the State of Montana, Senator 
JAMES E. MURRAY. 

Because of the excellence of the edi- 
torial, which comments on the many con- 
tributions which these three outstanding 
Senators have made, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 6, 1960] 
CHANGING OF THE GUARD 


The impending retirement of three justly 
famous Democratic Senators is an event of 
more than sentimental significance. Sena- 
tors THEODORE F. GREEN, JOSEPH C. 
O’MAHONEY, and JaMEs E. Murray have been 
links with the era of Franklin Roosevelt and 
the New Deal. Each has decided not to run 
for reelection. Their absence will be felt in 
a Chamber that has learned to value their 
wisdom and to respect their steadfast ad- 
herence to liberalism. But the trio showed 
good judgment in stepping down without 
the risk of a defeat and in recognizing that 
their posts would tax the energies of far 
younger men. 

Except for a 2-year hiatus following his 
defeat in 1952, Mr. O’MAHONEY has served in 
the Senate continuously since 1933. The 
Wyoming Democrat with an imposing brow 
attained eminence in presiding over the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
(TNEC) hearings which brought to light a 
storehouse of valuable information about 
our economy. Senator Murray first came to 
Washington from Montana in 1934 and in 
the years since has become known as a cham- 
pion of conservation and as an advocate of 
enlightened welfare legislation. It was due 
to his skillful guidance that the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 became the law of the 
land. As for Senator Green, words of esteem 
are superfluous for the courtly nonagenarian 
who long presided over the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Mr. Green has repre- 
sented Rhode Island since 1937. 

All three are men who have fought cleanly 
and effectively, and who have scorned slick- 
ness and cant. The new generation of Sen- 
ators, the children of the Roosevelt revolu- 
tion, could well reflect on the careers of three 
men who in their great days did honor to 
political vocation, and who showed more 
concern with issues than with polls and pan- 
cake makeup. 





RED THREAT OVER U.S. ELECTION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
May 24, there was published in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat an editorial en- 
titled, “Red Threat Over U.S. Election.” 
The editorial presents an extremely good 
summary of how a very frustrated and 
explosive gentleman named Khrushchev 
is trying to stretch his long arm into the 
political affairs of this country. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
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printed at this point in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: : 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of May 
24, 1960] 


Rep THREAT OVER U.S. ELECTION 


By his summit maneuver and postpone- 
ment of a Berlin crisis, Nikita Khrushchey 
has thrust the Kremlin’s finger spang into 
the campaign to elect a President of the 
United States. So brazen and preposterous 
an attempt to influence and American presi- 
dential campaign has no counterpart in 
modern history. 

After insulting Mr. Eisenhower in Paris 
and cutting the ground from under the sum- 
mit, Khrushchev declared he would never 
meet again with the incumbent President. 
He proposed another summit 6 or 8 months 
from now, when another man is in the 
White House. 

A few days later in East Germany he said 
he would postpone Russian decision to sign 
a separate peace treaty with East Germany 
and catapult a new, perilous Berlin crisis 
for 6 or 8 months, until America elected a 
new President. 

The inference is as plain as the prover- 
bial pikestaff. The American people had 
better elect a man Khrushchev likes, with 
whom he thinks he can deal—a man he can 
cozen or trick into concessions and appease- 
ment—or there will never be a summit. 

And he will hurl us into a Berlin mess 
that will rock the West with the worst crisis 
since Korea. 

Stated nakedly, Khrushchev is seeking to 
extort election of a U.S. President suit- 
able to Moscow and Communist purposes. 

One can make all kinds of sophist ration- 
alization to wash out this design, but the 
Kremlin threat has been held over this cam- 
paign like a red sword of Damocles. 

To make his purpose all the more clear 
Khrushchev at his press conference in Paris 
expressed a wish that another Franklin D. 
Roosevelt might occupy the White House. 
FDR under pressure of war exigencies gave 
Joseph Stalin almost everything the Moscow 
dictator wanted at Teheran and Yalta, laying 
the foundation of Soviet postwar expansion 
deep into Europe. No wonder Nikita felt 
this was the kind of man he could do busi- 
ness with. 

Will the Communist boss succeed in bam- 
boozling the American people with this kind 
of bald threat? We doubt it profoundly. 
Yet already there are moves to discredit the 
Eisenhower administration for the Paris 
summit, which the President could never 
have saved with national honor. 

Certainly fumbles have been made by the 
State Department over the spy-plane epi- 
sode. But there has been no lack of basic 
purpose or design in the Eisenhower foreign 
posture. 

It is perfectly justifiable to criticize for- 
eign policy in a campaign. But it comes 
close to playing dangerously into Khrushchev 
hands to state, as did the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council Sunday, “Our foreign policy 
has failed, not because of the recent blun- 
ders related to the summit meeting, but be- 
cause of its fundamental lack of purpose and 
integrity.” 

This is a brutal commentary, charging be- 
trayal of integrity on the part of the Presi- 
dent in his whole attitude vis-a-vis Russia. 
It is not only untrue but as divisive a state- 
ment as might be contrived—not only among 
the American people but within the Demo- 
cratic Party. ‘ 

This also is foolish politics and makes votes 
for RICHARD NIxon. Manifestly Khrushchev 


wasn’t thinking of the Vice President, who 
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will be the Republican candidate, when he 
med the summit and Berlin crisis to 
wait choice of a new President more to his 


Voters of the United States will not be 
swayed by Khrushchev campaigning for a 
US. President. Neither, we are confident, 
will Democratic delegates who select their 

*s nominee for the White House. 

The Kremlin wants an easy mark for Krem- 
lin machinations and chicanery. Whatever 
man of whatever party is elected President 
will not be an easy mark for Soviet intimida- 
tion or propaganda. 

But the canny Khrushchev is trying. No 

and no candidate should be unaware 
of his venture of political extortion in an 
American election. No candidate or leader 
should be swayed by the Soviet’s drive to 
get a U.S. President with whom it can make 
mt on its terms, which have never 
changed from the design of Communist ex- 
pansion and supremacy. 

Whoever is elected President certainly will 
keep open avenues of treatment with the So- 
viet, as will all other States—not, let us hope, 
at any more summits. But the Red threat 
over the presidential election must be ut- 
terly ignored. It should not influence a sin- 
gle vote. 

Khrushchev’s maneuvering in our election 
is an epic piece of Communist effrontery. 





SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
D-DAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, today 
I should like to read into the REcorpD an 
article which was published yesterday 
in the Sunday supplement, because to- 
day is the 16th anniversary of D-day. 
The article is very brief, but is most 
expressive. It was written by Richard 
Harrity and Ralph G. Martin, and was 
published under the title “Nobody 
Walked.” 

The article reads as follows: 


Tomorrow— 


Meaning today— 
will be the 16th anniversary of D-day, the 
beginning of the greatest military under- 
taking in history. The plans were neatly 
filed in a fat folder labeled, “Operation 
Overlord.” Everything had been figured out, 
on paper. There would be so many person- 
nel and vehicles on so many boats, so much 
ammo, s0 much rations, so many stretchers. 
Each truck would carry enough gas for a 
160-mile trip, and each soldier would carry 
a K- and D-ration. 

There had been dry run after dry run, 
with soldiers seldom sure whether or not it 
was the real thing. There had been a final 
date set, and changed, postponed a day be- 
cause of bad weather. 

This was the plan: 

Simultaneous landings on two main 
beaches, with two airborne divisions drop- 
Ping inland the night before, a 1-hour air 
bombardment and continuous naval bom- 
bardment of the German guns and concrete 
Pillboxes. Special engineer brigades had the 
job of blowing gaps in the thick concrete 
wall lining the beaches, cutting through the 
rows of barbed wire, bulldozing roads out 
of nothing, and sweeping away the mines. 

There would be a maximum of five Ger- 
man infantry divisions and one panzer di- 
vision along our whole front on D-day. It 
was all there in the folder. Somebody had 
even. figured out that by D-plus-10 we would 
have had 43,586 casualties. 

The sea was choppy and Omaha Beach was 
&® long 7 miles away when the first wave of 
soldiers clambered into their assault boats. 
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Naval shells were bursting all along the 
beaches, fighter-bombers were dropping their 
loads on gun positions, troop concentra- 
tions, coastal batteries, bridges, highways, 
railroads. With so much air-navy pounding, 
everything looked easier. Somebody even 
thought that it might be a walk-in. 

But nobody walked. They came in run- 
ning, falling flat, getting up again, hunting 
for a big rock, a shelihole, anything. Then, 
digging in, because the German guns not 
only commanded the beach but the five 
small valleys reaching out into the beach. 
Those valleys were the exits through which 
all our troops and supplies would have to 
pass. If the Germans could keep those exits 
closed and pin down our troops and shoot 
up our ships and vehicles, the show would 
soon be over. 

It looked bad at first. Units were mixed 
up, many of them leaderless, and not where 
they were supposed to be. Boats were burn- 
ing, vehicles bogging down. Boats trying to 
come in were swamped by the high seas, or 
hit mines and were blown up. Destroyer 
tanks were picked off by German guns be- 
fore they reached shore. 

Soon, though, scattered units got as- 
sembled; one of the valley exits was forced 
open and trucks started moving off the 
beach; gaps were blown through the wire 
and concrete and troops began pushing 
across the high ground. 

By midnight, the tired assault forces were 
spread out on a strip of Free France about 
10,000 yards wide, and had moved 3,000 yards 
inland. Some 832 wounded were evacuated 
that first day, but the dead lay where they 
fell. There was no time to bury them. 

But that day—June 6, 1944—wmillions of 
people all over the world found new hope 
in this brief, undramatic communique: 
“Under the command of General Eisenhower, 
Allied naval forces, supported by strong air 
forces, began landing Allied armies this 
morning on the coast of France.” 


Mr. President, that was 16 years ago. 
When one thinks of the casualties of our 
country—over a million in number in 
World War IIl—and when one thinks of 
the casualties in World War I, those in 
whom the forces of deterioration and 
destruction have been implanted as a re- 
sult of the conflict, one begins to wonder 
how senseless a person like Khrushchev 
can be, with all the mouthings and the 
slander and his efforts to prevent the 
free world from extending the doctrine 
and the hope of durable peace. One 
sometimes wonders, Mr. President, how 
that residue in people—which is a 
throwback, I suppose, to the days when 
we came up from the monkey stage— 
still has a hold upon people and some- 
how manifests itself and destroys their 
reason, and ultimately, if it gets carried 
to its logical end, must finally find fru- 
ition in a world strewn with dead and 
lifeless bodies. Young men in whom 
there was the brilliant hope of the full 
life come back with the seed of destruc- 
tion planted in their bodies, to become 
mendificants, often not receiving their 
full meed of tribute and devotion from 
the country and the cause for which 
they fought. 

Today, 16 years ago, they were bleed- 
ing on the beaches. We most prayer- 
fully hope that, somehow, there will 
come reason and commonsense into the 
field of human relations at the confer- 
ence level, so that we can find some other 
way than brutality and force by which 
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to solve our problems and with which to 
meet the chalienges on the international 
front. 





SATELLITES AND NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, much 
has been said, and undoubtedly will 
continue to be said, about the U-2 flight, 
its effect on international affairs, and 
the apparent weaknesses in our govern- 
mental system which the handling of 
this incident disclosed. 

It is my hope that the arguments, 
both internal and international, will be 
made academic by technological ad- 
vances which will make the reliance on 
manned observation flights obsolete. 
Certainly our recent successes with the 
Tiros weather satellite and its photo- 
graphic triumphs, combined with our 
achievement in placing the heat-de- 
tecting Midas satellite in orbit, gives 
hope of a completely new and reliable 
system of early warning against sur- 
prise attack. 

In recent weeks there has been some 
concern over whether the U.SS.R. 
would protest orbital flights made by 
U.S. satellites. It has long been rec- 
ognized that the existing international 
agreements relating to manned aircraft 
flights have limited application in the 
space field. 

The space satellite was planned as a 
project for the International Geophysi- 
cal Year, and far from objecting to any 
invasion of airspace over which na- 
tional sovereignty was claimed, the na- 
tions participating in that scientific ef- 
fort were enthusiastic about the pos- 
sibilities of unmanned satellites. 

We know that the Russians with their 
Sputnik I were first to achieve this scien- 
tific feat. 

Soon thereafter, on October 17, 1957, 
a Russian author, G. Zadorozhnyi, in an 
article published in the newspaper, 
Soviet Russia, made a statement regard- 
ing “The Artificial Satellite and Inter- 
national Law,” and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows : 


Tue ARTIFICIAL SATELLITE AND INTERNATIONAL 
Law 


(By G. Zadorozhnyi, doctor of juridical 
sciences (Sovetskaia Rossiia (Soviet Rus- 
sia), October 17, 1957), translated by Anne 
M. Jonas, November 12, 1957) 


The artificial satellite, in its flight around 
the earth, passes over the territory of prac- 
tically all countries. According to the pro- 
visions of contemporary international law, 
the sovereignty of each state extends to all 
the airspace above that state. 

In practice, however, up to now the ques- 
tion of sovereignty over airspace has been 
concerned only with the lower layers of the 
atmosphere, at distances of 20-30 kilometers 
(12.43-18.64 miles) from the earth, within 
the limits of the maximum ascent ceiling of 
present-day airplanes. The question of the 
sovereignty of a state over the upper layers 
of the atmosphere and beyond their limits 
into cosmic space, at an altitude of a thou- 
sand or more kilometers (1,240 or more miles) 
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from the earth, has not arisen in practice 
up to now, for quite obvious reasons: Un- 
til October 4, 1957, when a Soviet artificial 
earth satellite was launched, this space had 
not been accessible to mankind. 

Up to that time, as the Washington cor- 
respondent of the United Press correctly 
noted, 90 percent of the talk about artificial 
satellites of the earth originated in the 
United States. As it turned out, 100 percent 
of the action has originated in Russia. A 
good deal of this U.S. talk has consisted 
of the arguments of American lawyers about 
the status of an artificial earth satel- 
lite in international law. For example, there 
are: Jenks’ article, International Law and 
Activities in Space, in International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly; the report by 
Cooper to the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, Legal Problems of Upper Space; 
Schachter’s article in Collier’s, “Who Owns 
the Universe?” and others. 

The contents of all these articles decidedly 
refute the assertions of some Western circles 
that the Soviet earth satellite allegedly vio- 
lates international law and even all but 
threatens the security of the United States 
of America. The opinion of all these (West- 
ern) specialists comes to this: that there is 
nothing in either customary international 
law or international conventions which would 
be violated by the program of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year for launching arti- 
ficial satellites. One of these scholars, Myres 
McDougal, frankly declares: 

“With respect to the upper atmosphere it 
seems clear that there are no existing con- 
ventional prescriptions. The principal con- 
ventions relating to airspace were not de- 
signed to regulate the problems of the upper 
atmosphere.” 

Statements of this sort were made on the 
assumption that only the United States 
would be able to launch artificial satellites. 

How is the status of artificial satellites 
actually regulated in international law? 

The Soviet artificial earth satellite does not 
violate the air sovereignty of any state, if only 
because it does not fiy into the space over 
other states. Instead, the territories of these 
states, by dint of the earth’s rotation, pass 
so to speak under the satellite’s orbit, which 
is fixed in relation to the earth and the stars. 
Disputing the legality of the appearance of 
the satellite over the territory of one or 
another state would be just as absurd and 
ridiculous as disputing the appearance over 
a given territory of the moon, the sun, or any 
other heavenly body. 

By analogy to the principle of freedom of 
the open seas, which beyond the limits of 
territorial waters and special maritime zones 
do not belong to anyone and are in general 
use by all nations, the upper atmosphere, 
which is beyond the limits of effective air 
control by states, can likewise be considered 
a@ zone of open air, in general use by all 
nations. 

Be all this as it may, one thing is certain. 
The great achievement of Soviet scientists, 
who have created an artificial earth satellite, 
will exert an enormous influence on the de- 
velopment of all the sciences, including the 
development of international law. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, two 
main thoughts emerge: 

First. Questions of sovereignty over 
airspace have been limited to maximum 
ascent ceilings of modern aircraft; and 

Second. An orbiting satellite obviously 
cannot violate air sovereignty of any 
state, because of the earth’s rotation. 

Therefore, if they hold to the position 
defined in this article, that violation of 
air sovereignty is impossible because of 
the earth rotation, they would be es- 
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topped from protesting our unmanned 
space flights by unarmed satellites. 

Space law is a new and growing field. 
Uncertainties exist. Certainly, technical 
advances will necessitate the construc- 
tion of a body of law to cover the prob- 
lems space activities will present. At 
the present time, however, if the Russian 
Government subscribes to the legal posi- 
tion, as outlined in this article, antici- 
pated diplomatic objections to space 
flights need not interfere with the devel- 
opment of our photographic and heat- 
detecting satellite system. 

Mr. President, I deem this one of the 
most important subjects before the coun- 
try and the world today, and I trust we 
will continue to give it our utmost atten- 
tion. 





GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF MILES 
CITY STAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the Miles City Star, a lead- 
ing newspaper in the cattle country of 
eastern Montana, took note of its 50th 
year of publication. During these 50 
years the Miles City Star has been under 
the control of one family, the Scanlan 
family. It is one of only two Montana 
newspapers to be in that category. 

As the Miles City Star now enters its 
golden anniversary year of publication, 
under the management of the son of the 
man who founded this journal, Mr. 
Robert Scanlan, I wish to join with its 
many friends in extending congratula- 
tions and best wishes in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Great Falls Tribune of 
June 1, 1960, be printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Mixes Crry Star’s 50TH YEAR 

The Miles City Star last week took note of 
the start of its 50th year of publication, call- 
ing attention to the fact that it is one of only 
two Montana newspapers that can boast of 
retaining the same family ownership over so 
long a period. 

As the Star recounts, Miles City was in its 
youth back in 1911—on May 24—when an 
ambitious reporter, also in his youth, 
gathered together his meager possessions and 
took over the town’s bankrupt weekly news- 
paper. 

Joe Scanlan is well and respectfully re- 
membered by the older members of the 
Montana newspaper fraternity and citizens 
alike as an enthusiastic and enterprising 
builder of the community and trade area of 
which Miles City is the center, and also of 
all Montana. He was a kindly man though 
also a rugged and forceful exponent of area 
interests and of the Republican political 
faith. 

Since his death in 1939, the Star has con- 
tinued to reflect the principles and objec- 
tives of its founder. 

As the Miles City Star now enters its 
golden anniversary year, under management 
of the founder’s son, Robert J. Scanlan, the 
Tribune joins with its many friends and 
wellwishers in congratulations for services 
performed. May it grow and prosper for the 
next half century, along with the vigorous 
city and trade area it serves. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JERE 
COFFEY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
some weeks ago a very good friend and 
former student of mine at Montana 
State University, Mr. Jere Coffey, died at 
the age of 39. Jere was an unusual man. 
He was born under a severe physica] 
handicap, but he had a fine mind which 
he developed to the utmost. I came to 
value Jere Coffey’s friendship not only 
because of the fact that we had had a re- 
lationship as student and instructor, but 
also because of the many fine and good 
ideas which he advanced. Had Jere been 
born normally he would be alive today, 
and very likely would have many decades 
of life ahead of him. Unfortunately, 
he was taken at the age of 39. His loss 
is felt not only in his hometown of 
Choteau, but also throughout the State of 
Montana. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled, “Refiec- 
tions” which originally appeared in the 
Choteau Acantha, and was republished 
in the Cut Bank (Mont.) Press, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REFLECTIONS 

When a person is burdened with a serious 
physical handicap, a handicap that will 
continue throughout life, there are three at- 
titudes that may develop. The person fre- 
quently withdraws from the world almost 
completely and merely exists. Or, a person 
may lean on the handicap, capitalize on it, 
use it as an excuse for not attaining success, 
Or the person can rise above the handicap, 
become an individual who willingly accepts 
help from those offering it in order to mold 
himself into someone who offers a definite 
contribution to the world in which he must 
live for a time. 

An example of the latter type of person 
was Jere Coffey, publisher of the Choteau 
Acantha, who died recently at the age of 39. 

Similar to many seriously handicapped 
people, Jere Coffey showed by his actions 
that he realized his greatest potential lay in 
the development of his mind. He accom- 
plished this in part in his schooling, coming 
away with scholastic honors that must be 
earned because they are not given out of 
compassion or sympathy. To have the op- 
portunity to acquire these scholastic honors 
requires access to material wealth; Jere had 
this access and used it as his due, used it as 
an aid to bringing out his own specific abil- 
ities, and used it to acquire a means for 
channeling his energies into worthwhile en- 
deavor, the dissemination of news and infor- 
mation to the residents of this area by means 
of a newspaper. 

Many a similarly handicapped person 
would have been content to settle for this 
much personal accomplishment. Jere was 
not. Perhaps because he knew he had & 
strong and healthy mind, he developed an 
interest in psychology and psychiatry, and 
thought seriously of going into this field 
professionally. He went as far as getting & 
degree in psychology, but he had doubts as 
to whether the people who would come to 
him for help would have faith in his com- 
petence because of his physical handicap. He 
believed in his own abilities, but he some- 
times doubted if others knew of what he was 
capable. 

Jere Coffey was well liked and well known 
and respected, not only in Choteau and 
Teton County, but by individuals through- 
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out the State, especially among members of 


the press. He was an excellent writer, and 
he displayed frank intelligence in his con- 
yersation. And he knew how to be a good 
listener. 

Jere Coffey will be missed by many people, 
not only for the pleasant person he was, but 
also for what he might have become if he 
had been given time to develop to his full 
potential. 

He was a good man to know. 





THE RAPIDLY CHANGING DEVEL- 
OPMENTS ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCENE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the rap- 
idly changing developments on the in- 
ternational scene call for careful and 
mature thought by all Americans and, 
in particular, by all Members of the 
US. Senate. Our stake in world peace 
is too high to permit us to indulge in 
loose talk. 

Because Khrushchev sometimes be- 
haves like a petulant child, there is all 
the more reason for us to grow up. 

Because Khrushchev is frequently in- 
sulting and vituperative, there is all the 
more reason for us to hold our tongues 
and watch our words. 

Because there is danger that the result 
of Khrushchev’s intemperance may be 
to revive the cold war, we are all under 
a greater obligation to plan carefully 
ways of reviving our national search for 
world peace through world law. 

I suggest there are five ways in which 
we in the Senate can contribute to an 
earnest bipartisan program to advance 
our agreed national objective of world 
peace. 

First, we can give sufficient bipartisan 
support to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to repeal the iniquitous Connally 
amendment. 

Second, we can pass the optional pro- 
tocol providing for World Court settle- 
ment of differences arising under the 
four law of the sea conventions, which 
we rejected 2 weeks ago without a word 
of debate. 

Third, we can encourage our negoti- 
ators to continue to seek a treaty pro- 
viding for a prohibition of further nu- 
clear weapons tests under adequate 
measures of inspection and control. 

Fourth, we can encourage our negoti- 
ators in their efforts to make a start to- 
ward that general and universal dis- 
armament sought by all peoples and most 
governments throughout the world. This 
encouragement should include a care- 
ful analysis of the new Russian pro- 
posals. They should not be rejected out 
of hand because of our natural resent- 
ment at Mr. Khrushchev’s inexcusable 
behavior. 

Fifth, we can appropriate the full 
amount of the mutual security authori- 
zation. 

I hope that all the leading candidates 
for the nomination for the Presidency 
on both tickets will speak up publicly 
in support of such a program. Many of 
them, including three distinguished 
Members of this body, have already done 
SO. 
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The Vice President has stated publicly 
his support of repeal of the Connally 
amendment. I hope he will shortly make 
a similar unambiguous statement in sup- 
port of a nuclear test ban, a disarma- 
ment agreement, and of the mutual se- 
curity appropriation. I am _ confident 
that if he does so, no responsible Demo- 
crat will accuse him of being soft om 
communism. 

There is a lunatic fringe in this coun- 
try which believes it is to America’s in- 
terest to shake its fists at the Commu- 
nists, to suggest that all negotiations be 
broken off, and to urge an ostrichlike 
posture upon our country through which 
we can temporarily withdraw from the 
world around us by putting our heads in 
the sand. I hope this lunatic fringe 
will receive no support from Members of 
this body in the days ahead. 

Because we are a democracy, we be- 
lieve in full and open discussion of all 
public problems. 

Because foreign relations present the 
critical issues of peace and survival, we 
must have a sane and sober debate dur- 
ing the summer and fall to determine not 
only how our foreign relations should be 
conducted but who should take primary 
responsibility for America in this field. 

All Americans will want that debate 
conducted on a far higher level than the 
one followed by Mr. Khrushchev during 
the last few weeks. 

Our country needs both immediate ac- 
tion by the Congress and a serious, sober 
discussion to help it make a vitally im- 
portant choice at the election next No- 
vember. 





THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF AIR 
POLLUTION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial which was published in today’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald re- 
minds all of us of the unsolved problem 
of air pollution. This excellent com- 
ment by one of the Nation’s foremost 
newspapers concludes: “Americans 
would not tolerate poisoning of the water 
they drink; there is no reason for them to 
permit needless pollution of the air they 
breathe.” 

Perhaps airborne pollutants are a price 
we pay for the many conveniences of our 
industrialized society, a quid pro quo 
which cancels some of the profits of pres- 
ent-day living. Yet much more can be 
done to minimize the losses which result 
from polluted air. 

It should be obvious that the effects, 
to both health and property, of airborne 
pollutants give no cause for complacency 
or satisfaction with what has already 
been accomplished to combat the prob- 
lem. Discussants at the 53d annual 
meeting of the Air Pollution Control As- 
sociation, recently held in Cincinnati, 
demonstrated that we are remiss in pro- 
viding for a healthy and pleasant en- 
vironment relatively free from harmful 
air pollutants. 

Present efforts by the Public Health 
Service and by State and local author- 
ities are indeed commendable; still, they 
are inadequate in light of recent infor- 
mation about the gravity of the problem. 
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Research has revealed substantial evi- 
dence pointing to air pollution, primarily 
a hydrocarbon called benzpyrene, as a 
prime cause of lung cancer. But re- 
search of pollutant concentrations and 
lung cancer cases has not shown positive 
correlations in many communities. As- 
sembling known information and recog- 
nizing broad gaps in scientific knowl- 
edge of both the problem and solutions, 
one conclusion becomes strikingly evi- 
dent. Increased research is vitally nec- 
essary. 

The 84th Congress adopted Public 
Law 159, which brought the Federal Gov- 
ernment into antipollution work for the 
first time. It authorized Federal finan- 
cial aid and technical services to State 
and local government air pollution con- 
trol agencies and other public and pri- 
vate agencies. This legislation has 
proved to be tremendously valuable; 
however, amendments are necessary if 
pollution control is to keep pace with 
our awareness of the seriousness of the 
problem. Therefore, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the senior Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KUcHEL] on 
February 26 introduced S. 3108, which 
was cosponsored by the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], by my col- 
league from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott], 
and by me. This proposal will give the 
Public Health Service necessary latitude 
and flexibility in its antipollution opera- 
tions. It is sorely needed, and I hope 
that the Committee on Public Works will 
soon consider S. 3108, so that we in Con- 
gress may vote before adjournment to 
expand the research activities of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

I might point out that the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald has in the 
past several weeks devoted considerable 
attention to the problem and only this 
morning editorialized that Congress 
ought to pass S. 3108. At this point, in 
concluding my remarks on this subject, 
I ask unanimous consent that this timely 
editorial be printed in full. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Dirty Ar 

The exhaust fumes from automobiles are 
not only an irritant but a serious health 
hazard as well. They constitute an im- 
portant element in the air pollution which 
is strongly suspected by medical authorities 
to be a causative factor in cancer, bronchitis, 
asthma, and heart disease. “Individually,” 
as the late Senator Neuberger observed, 
“none of us can do much about air pollution. 
Collectively, through Government, we can 
take effective action to eliminate or con- 
trol it.” 

One source of automobile fumes can be 
largely controlled by a simple and inexpen- 
sive device. The device can be installed be- 
low the carburetor in such a way as to route 
so-called blowby gases back into the 
cylinders where they are burned in the en- 
gine. Blowby is the mixture of air and raw 
gasoline hydrocarbons that slips unburned 
past the piston rings and is vented into the 
atmosphere from the crankcase. Although 
it accounts for only one-fourth to one-third 
of the hydrocarbons emitted by automobile 
engines—and not the most dangerous cancer- 
producing hydrocarbons—it is, nevertheless, 
an important source of air pollution. 


? 
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The Automobile Manufacturers Association 
has announced that a device to control 
blowby will be installed as standard equip- 
ment on all cars made after this year for 
the California market; the extra cost will 
probably be less than $10. Why, then, should 
the device not be installed on all new model 
cars? Senator Neuberger asked this ques- 
tion before his death a few months ago. 
Secretary Flemming of Health, Education, 
and Welfare warned the automobile manu- 
facturers that if they failed to put the 
device into all new cars of their own volition 
they might be required to do so by law. For 
our part, we do not understand what the 
automakers—or the States or Congress—are 
waiting for. Cars ought not to be allowed 
on public streets without this elementary 
protection for the public health. 

Buses and trucks which burn diesel fuel 
produce the fumes less hazardous to public 
health than gasoline exhaust, yet even more 
offensive to the human sense of smell and 
more irritating to human eyes, noses, and 
throats. These, too, can be controlled or 
corrected without exorbitant expense by at- 
taching catalytic afterburners or by deodoriz- 
ing the vapors from diesel engines. Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, and several other cities 
have required the deodorizing of their urban 
transit systems. Why not Washington? The 
District Commissioners ought at least to prod 
D.C. Transit into doing something to save 
the atmosphere from the noxious exhalations 
of those new behemoth buses. Commission- 
er Welling’s crackdown on the offending 
buses of the Gray Line is a good beginning. 
If Federal action is needed to complete pro- 
tection of the community against buses and 
trucks moving in interstate commerce, cer- 
tainly it should be forthcoming. 

The Public Health Service, which has been 
conducting intensive studies of the part 
played by automobile exhausts in poisoning 
the atmosphere, is said to be convinced that 
additional, and rather more costly, devices 
will be needed to eliminate the hydrocarbons 
that are emitted from automobile exhaust 
pipes—the major source of auto pollutants. 
These studies will be continued and intensi- 
fied under a bill passed by Congress and now 
before the President. Before Congress ad- 
journs, it ought to supplement this effort 
by passing Senator KucHEL’s bill providing 
for public hearings and extending the Fed- 
eral air pollution control law. Americans 
would not tolerate poisoning of the water 
they drink; there is no reason for them to 
permit needless pollution of the air they 
breathe. 





THE “TRUTH-IN-LENDING’” BILL 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two editorials, one from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of April 20, 
1960, and the other from the Pittsburgh 
Press of March 24, 1960, expressing sup- 
port for the “truth in lending” bill, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. President, I hope the bill will 
shortly come before the Senate. I am 
confident it will receive the support of 
the majority of the Members of this body. 
It is a badly needed piece of legislation 
which will help prevent the defrauding 
of hundreds of thousands of Americans 
by sharp financial tricks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Apr. 20, 
1960 


THE Pustic’s INTEREST 


With Congress due to adjourn before the 
national political conventions begin in July, 
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many a legislative proposal, for ill or good, 
will languish and expire for want of atten- 
tion. It would be unfortunate for the plain 
American if that fate should befall Senator 
Dovcias’ proposal for requiring sellers on 
credit to give their prospective buyers full 
and simplified details on finance charges. 

The committee which Senator DovucLas 
chairs is drafting such a bill, whose essential 
@eatures call for sellers to provide installment 
buyers with a dollar total of finance charges 
and with a statement of how these charges 
relate to the cost of the item in terms of 
simple annual interest. Accomplishing the 
latter is no simple task, and the committee 
is at work devising a formula that will be fair 
for both the buyer and the seller. 

Who should enforce the proposed law, ad- 
minister as well as police it, has not yet been 
decided by the committee. A news report 
tells of a possible plan whereby the States 
would be given time to enact similar legisla- 
tion, which they would then individually 
enforce. Where the States failed to act, the 
Federal legislation would be effective. If the 
committee were to adopt that procedure for 
enforcement, it could disarm critics touchy 
on the subject of States rights and it might 
well draw more congressional support for its 
bill. 

These preliminary arrangements and the 
exact wording of a bill we gladly leave to 
Senator Dovucitas and his legislative col- 
leagues. What counts for the public, par- 
ticularly the installment-buying public, is 
that Congress at this session secure in law 
the desirable ends that Senator DovcLas 
seeks. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Mar. 24, 1960] 
Hi1cH PRICE OF EASY CREDIT 


Senator Pau. DovucGias says mililons of 
persons who buy on time or borrow from 
some finance companies are being deceived 
or misled into paying excessive rates of 
interest. 

Victor H. Nyborg, president of the Better 
Business Bureau, has a blunter term for this 
situation—“vicious gouging.” 

One gimmick in the system is credit in- 
surance. Many don’t know they have it. 
It is often hidden in the costs of the 
car or appliance they buy on installments 
or in the interest rate for the money they 
borrow. 

Credit insurance is legitimate enough; it 
the creditors’ protection against nonpayment 
of a debt or loan in case the buyer or bor- 
rower dies. It also is a protection for sur- 
vivors. And credit insurance is available 
from many companies at reasonable rates. 

But there are enough gougers to make this 
a highly profitable racket in many States. 
Scripps-Howard writer, Jack Steele, exposed 
this racket in a series of articles last year, 
and since then insurance commissioners in 
many States have been trying to combat it. 

Senator Dovua.tas is holding hearings on a 
“truth in lending” bill he and 19 other Sen- 
ators have sponsored. This bill would com- 
pel the easy credit boys to itemize their serv- 
ice charges, such as interest rates and premi- 
ums on credit insurance. 

This is another case where abuses of a few 
in a legitimate business probably will result 
in Government controls over the whole in- 
dustry. It’s a shame this is necessary, but 
since it is, we say to Senator DovuG.as, “Go to 
it.”” 





THE HOUSING SHORTAGE IN WEST 
GERMANY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette of May 11, 1960, en- 
titled ‘““‘West Germans Confer Here on 
Housing.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


West GERMANS CONFER HERE ON Hovusinc— 
InaBILiry To Propuce Low Cost Homes 
MuTUAL PROBLEM 
Along with having become Americanized 

in many other respects in her U.S.-aideq 

postwar recovery, West Germany also is con. 
forming with this country’s inability to pro- 
duce private houses at lower costs. 

Primarily for that reason, four top officials 
of Neue Heimat (New Homes), a nonprofit 
building society of Hamburg, Germany, ar- 
rived in Pittsburgh yesterday to confer with 
local housing experts. 

Just as Pittsburgh and other American 
homebuilders have been doing for the past 
decade they are trying to learn why con- 
struction costs are so high and how to build 
houses cheaper. 


FREE MARKET TOO COSTLY 


“No man of low income in Germany today 
could afford to buy a house built on the 
free market,” said Ernst May, town planner 
for Neue Heimat. 

Therefore, added Heinz Feicht, a colleague, 
the Government, which erects no ho 
itself, subsidizes up to half the cost of hous- 
ing for low-income families. 

Through interest-free, long-term loans, 
the Government thus makes it possible for 
a skilled laborer earning 500 marks a month 
to buy a house costing 35,000 to 50,000 marks 
(roughly $18,000 to $25,000 in American 
dollars) , he said. 

Nodding in assent were the other two 
members of the visiting delegation, Heinrich 
Plett, Neue Heimats’ general manager, and 
Walter Beyn, technical manager. 

COST BIG PROBLEM 

The problem of trying to cut construction 
costs, they said, are much the same in West 
Germany as in Pittsburgh. 

“Our people want their houses to be very 
durable—more so than necessary,” explained 
Mr. May. This means that construction 
must include basements, concrete ceilings, 
and brick walls a foot thick, but no air- 
raid or fallout shelters. “What good would 
shelters be if we have an atomic war?” Mr. 
May asked rhetorically. 

This year about 600,000 new homes will be 
built in West Germany, about half of those 
with Government subsidy and only 50,000 for 
private profit. 

Of that total, Neue Heimat, which oper- 
ates principally with trade union backing 
and is one of the largest of some 700 such 
private building societies, will account for 
25,000 units in 28 urban and rural areas. 

Just to replenish the supply depleted by 
war bombings, the country needs at least 
2,000,000 new dwellings and it will be 10 
years before the demand is met, according 
to Mr. May. 

During their day here, the German dele- 
gation discussed mutual problems with Ber- 
nard E. Loshbough, executive director of 
Action-Housing, Inc.: Sam Parisi, executive 
director of the Home Builders Association of 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh, and Wilmer A. 
Pracht, of W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of this article is that it indi- 
cates West Germany is in the same 
tough position in which we find our- 
selves in regard to efforts to find ade- 
quate housing for middle and lower in- 
come groups. 

We have heard it said time after time 
that the revival of West Germany is due 
to the unregulated, free enterprise, 
profit motive system which was set up in 
that country after the war. It is true 
that West Germany has a _ vigorous 
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economy, but that vigorous economy has 
peen exactly as unable to find adequate, 
safe, decent and sanitary homes for 
Germans of middle and lower income 
as we have been unable to find such 
homes for Americans of the same in- 
come brackets. 

Mr. President, I hope very much we 
will send to the Senate shortly from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency a 
pill to help remedy this defect, and that 
the bill will receive the support of the 
majority of the Senators. 





BILLY GRAHAM CALLS FOR NON- 
CONFORMITY, PATRIOTISM, DIS- 
CIPLINE, COURAGE, ‘AITH TO RE- 
DISCOVER NATIONAL PURPOSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
recent substantial contribution to the 
great debate over our national purpose 
currently being conducted in the col- 
umns of Life magazine and the New 
York Times has been written by the 
Reverend Billy Graham. 

This man, who has been unsurpassed 
in recent years in the capacity to instill 
spiritual inspiration in vast numbers of 
people throughout the world, surprised 
me by his prescription for a revised na- 
tional purpose. 

Dr. Graham called first for noncon- 
formity—as he put it, “the courage to 
stand for moral right—alone if neces- 
sary. We need men who will live up 
to their idealism and who refuse to be 
moral copycats.” 

Graham also called for a renewed 
patriotism, more discipline— 

We overeat, overdrink, oversex, and over- 
play, but few of us are overexercised. 


Greater courage— 
We have become a nation of cowards. 


Recognition of the world challenges, 
and a recapture of moral strength and 
faith in God. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NaTiIonaL PuRPOSE: GRAHAM DIAGNOSIS— 
Mora AND SPIRITUAL CANCER FOUND IN 
STRESS ON PERSONAL COMFORT 


(By the Reverend Dr. Billy Graham) 


A few months ago I played golf with a 
man who looked and acted as though he 
enjoyed perfect health. Today he is dead. 
In spite of outward appearance he had a 
virulent form of cancer which within a 
short time took his life. 

I am convinced that regardless of the out- 
ward appearance of prosperity within the 
corporate life of America today there is pres- 
ent a form of moral and spiritual cancer 
which can ultimately lead to our destruc- 
tion unless the disease is treated and the 
trend reversed. 

Many thoughtful Americans are disturbed 

use as a nation we seem bereft of a 
sense of purpose. We have the mood and 
Stance of a people who have arrived and 
have nowhere else to go. 

Some of our most outstanding citizens are 
warning us with statements that are remi- 
niscent of the flaming prophets of old who 
prophesied the doom of nations that refused 
to change their moral course. 
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DISTORTED VALUES 


George F. Kennan, the historian and 
former American Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, recently said: 

“If you ask me whether a country—with 
no highly developed sense of national pur- 
pose, with the overwhelming accent of life 
on personal comfort, with a dearth of pub- 
lic services and a surfeit of privately sold 
gadgetry, with insufficient social discipline 
even to keep its major industries functioning 
without greivous interruption—if you ask 
me whether such a country has over the 
long run good chances of competing with a 
purposeful, serious and disciplined society 
such as that of the Soviet Union, I must 
say that the answer is ‘No.’”’ 

Many American leaders have _ serious 
doubts concerning the Nation’s moral and 
spiritual capability to match the challenge 
of a dedicated, disciplined communism. I am 
convinced that unless we heed the warning, 
unless we bring Americans back to an aware- 
ness of God’s moral laws, unless a moral 
fiber is put back into the structure of our 
Nation, we are headed for national disaster. 

No patient is willing to take the doctor’s 
medicine until he has heard the diagnosis, 
and no one should try to prescribe a national 
purpose for America until he has listened to 
her heart. 

It has been my privilege to travel and 
preach in nearly all the States of the country 
for 10 years. I have talked personally with 
thousands of Americans from every walk of 
life. My own feeling is that the heart of 
America is still basically sound but that the 
bloodstream is being poisoned with the tox- 
ins of modern life. 


MORAL LIFT NEEDED 


America is in desperate need of a moral 
and spiritual transfusion that will cause her 
to recapture some of the strength and ideal- 
ism that made us the greatest nation in the 
world. 

First, we need to recapture the strength of 
individualism, Mass-produced machinery 
has given rise to the mass-produced man. 
We are inclined to think like the Joneses, 
dress like the Joneses, build houses like the 
Joneses, and talk like the Joneses. We have 
become status conscious and have built for 
ourselves sets of status symbols. 

A few weeks ago, in a visit to the Holy 
Land, I followed in the steps of some of the 
great nonconformists of the Bible, men such 
as Elijah, Amos, and Micah. I stood on top of 
Mount Carmel, overlooking the beautiful 
Israeli city of Haifa, and prayed, “Lord, help 
me not to be a conformist.” 

Psychologists tell us that we are shaped 
by heredity and by environment. The 
prophets of Israel were a part of their en- 
vironment, yet they were not shaped by it. 

They reacted against it. They had the 
courage to stand for moral right—alone if 
necessary. We need men who will live up 
to their idealism and who refuse to be moral 
copycats. 

SPIRIT IS LACKING 

Second, we need to recapture the Spirit of 
"16. While we encourage nationalism for 
ambitious smaller nations abroad, we dis- 
courage it at home. 

Patriotism in America seems to be “old 
hat.” If aman gets out and waves the Amer- 
ican flag, he is now suspect or called a reac- 
tionary. 

We applaud the nationalistic demonstra- 
tions in other countries. Perhaps we need 
a few demonstrations for America. 

The Soviet Communist Party recently 
published 97 slogans for May Day with the 
accent on complete liquidation of colonial- 
ism and a production drive to overtake the 
United States. Where are the American 
slogans? 

Comdr. Vincent J. Lonergan, A Roman 
Catholic chaplain, warned participants at 
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the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth recently that “far too many of 
[our youth] have been led to believe that 
patriotism is a phony virtue, that military 
service is an intolerable burden to be avoid- 
ed as a plague; or if imposed upon them, to 
be carried out grudgingly, without pride, 
without honor. It is extremely important 
that we imbue them with the spirit of in- 
telligent sacrifice that is our heritage as 
Americans.” 

What a heartening thing it would be to see 
the people of America making the Spirit of 
°76 the spirit of 1960: 


TOO MUCH LEISURE 


Third, we need to recapture hardness and 
discipline in our national life. Our excessive 
allotment of leisure in an affluent society is 
making dullards out of us. Thousands of 
our young men are not even able to pass the 
Army physical examination. We play too 
much and work too little. We overeat, over- 
drink, oversex, and overplay, but few of us 
are ever overexercised. 

We have become surfeited in this land of 
plenty. Our sedentary way of life has 
brought an alarming rash of coronaries and 
related illnesses. We may be the richest 
people in the world, but we are far from 
being the sturdiest. 

The Bible warns: “Woe to them that are at 
ease in Zion.” We need to recapture the 
love and dedication of hard work. 

Fourth, we must recapture the courage of 
our fathers. The chairman of the history 
department of one of our great universities 
recently confided in me, “We have become a 
nation of cowards.” 

I challenged him on this statement, but 
his arguments were convincing. The great 
courage that once was so characteristic of 
America and Americans seems to be going. 
Many of our military leaders are deeply con- 
cerned about the disappearance of the will to 
fight for what we believe. We seem to be 
content to sit within the security of our 
homes and watch the brave western heroes 
on television doing the things that inwardly 
we wish we had the courage to do. 

What boldness we may have is vicarious 
and reflected in the fictional acts on the 
screen. We are content to live in a world of 
fantasy and cringe at the thought of becom- 
ing personally involved with life. 

We are so intent on saving our own skins 
that we are in danger of losing our souls. 


ODDS TOO EASY 


We have become reluctant to follow a 
course that isn’t popular, even if deep inside 
we know it is right. If the odds are 10 to l 
in our favor we will take a stand, but if there 
is any appreciable risk involved in standing 
up for what we know to be right, we'll play 
it safe. 

Woodrow Wilson said: “I would a great 
deal rather lose in a cause that I know some 
day will triumph than triumph in a cause 
that I know some day will lose.” 

We have played the flip side of that record 
and said, “I won’t buck the tide of popular 
opinion, for I would rather be liked than to 
be right.” This is the sort of devastating 
fear that eats at the heart of a people and 
robs them of a sense of individual and na- 
tional purpose. 

Fifth, we must recapture the American 
challenge. William James 50 years ago ob- 
served that America needs “a moral equiva- 
lent of war” to challenge it. The rise of the 
beatniks is at least partially a pitiful attempt 
to find a challenge. Dr. Robert Lindner, the 
late Baltimore psychoanalyst, wrote the book 
“Rebel Without a Cause.” 

Dr. Lindner found that American youth 
feel they are so surrounded by conformity 
that they rebel for the sake of rebelling. 
This is the psychological basis of much of 
our teenage delinquency. 
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We need a challenge such as our fore- 
fathers had when they transformed this 
wilderness into a civilized nation. While 
the challenge of the present hour may take 
different forms, I believe it is even greater 
than what the early Americans faced. 

What is the American challenge? What 
is our reason for existence? There are a 
thousand challenges that should stir our 
emotions and demand the dedication of 
every fiber of our being. Some of them may 
be: 


The challenge to be on the side of the 
little people of the world, the hungry, the 
homeless, the friendless, the oppressed, the 
discriminated against, the captives and those 
who live in countries where there is no free- 
dom. 

The challenge to throw political expediency 
to the wind if necessary and do what we 
know is morally right because it is right. 

The challenge of sharing our immense 
wealth with others. 

The challenge of electing men with moral 
courage to high office who will be ruthless 
with the gangsters that operate on such a 
wide scale throughout the Nation. 

The challenge of selling the American 
dream and ideals to the world. 

The challenge of humility to admit our 
failures, to repent of our sins, and to un- 
ashamedly serve God. 

The challenge of solving the worldwide 
problems of ignorance, disease, and poverty. 

The challenge of finding the individual 
Peace and joy that is so lacking in the good 
life of modern America. 

The challenge of contentment with what 
we have, remembering the words of the 
Apostle Paul, “I have learned that in what- 
soever state I find myself therewith to be 
content.” 

America still has a glorious future if we 
rise to the challenges, opportunities, and re- 
sponsibilities of the hour. If we fail, may 
God help us. 

Sixth, we must recapture our moral 
strength and our faith in God. 

Some surveys of American life have been 
alarming and discouraging. We now know 
that cheating is accepted practice in our 
society. Morals have become irrelevant or 
relative—no longer are there moral abso- 
lutes. Success at any price is sour maxim. 
We excuse our immorality by saying, “Every- 
body is doing it.” 

Many of our modern educators have de- 
creed that we are what we are because of 
external pressures and that each of us is 
a victim of environment or inherent tend- 
encies and that we cannot help what we are. 

This is totally contrary to the teachings of 
Holy Scripture. The Bible teaches that we 
are responsible for our moral choices. 

We cannot possibly exist if we reject the 
time-honored moral absolutes of the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount. The Scripture says: 

“Righteousnesss exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” 

The Nation is no longer shocked at ex- 

. Our conscience is being hardened and 
the Scriptures warn against a hardening 
conscience. 


MAUDLIN SENTIMENTS 


“We live today,” says Dr. Robert E. Fitch 
in Christianity and Crisis, “in an age when 
ethics is becoming obsolete. It is super- 
seded by science, deleted by psychology, dis- 
missed as emotive by philosophy; it is 
drowned in compassion, evaporates into 
aesthetics and retreats before relativism. 
The usual moral distinctions are simply 
drowned in a maudlin emotion in which we 
have more feeling for the murderer than 
for the murdered, for the adulterer than for 
the betrayed; and in which we gradually 
begin to believe that the really guilty party, 
the one who somehow caused it all is the vic- 
tim, not the perpetrator, of the crime.” 
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America is said to have the highest per 
capita boredom of any spot on earth. We 
have tried to fill ourselves with science and 
education, with better living and pleasure, 
with the many other things we thought we 
wanted, but we are still empty and bored. 
Why are we empty? Because the Creator 
made us for Himself, and we shall never find 
completeness and fullness apart from fel- 
lowship with Him. Jesus told us long ago 
that “man shall not live by bread alone,” 
but we have paid no heed. We have gone on 
stuffing ourselves with bread of every de- 
scription—except the bread Christ offered. 
We are desperately weary of the emptiness 
and boredom within. We are confused by 
the prejudice, hatred, greed, and lust that 
are within us. We seem to be caught in 
quicksand; we want out of our human di- 
lemma but are powerless. The American 
genius has enabled us to change everything 
but ourselves. 

It is absolutely impossible to change so- 
ciety and reverse the moral trend unless we 
ourselves are changed from the inside out. 
Man needs transformation or conversion. 
Unless we Americans are willing to humbly 
accept the diagnosis of the “Book” upon 
which our culture was largely founded—and 
to accept its remedy—we are going to con- 
tinue along the road to disaster and ruin. 

The Scriptures warn: “To whom much is 
given, much is required.” Because our privi- 
leges have been greater, our responsibilities 
are greater, thus, a Holy God requires more 
of the American people than of any nation 
in the history of the world with the possible 
exception of Israel. Our only way to moral 
reform is through repentance of our sins and 
a return to God. 

Confronted with the evidences of spirit- 
ual and moral decay on every hand, we now 
find ourselves more frequently looking for 
relief from the consequences of our way- 
wardness rather than to the cause and cure 
of the desperate situation in which we find 
ourselves. In the Old Testament we read: 

“If my people, which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from Heaven, 
and will forgive their sin, and will heal their 
land.” 

ON THE RIGHT PATH 


Here is a formula of God’s own making, a 
way by which a nation may return to a 
right relationship with Him. But I repeat, 
it is men who must be changed before a 
nation can be ‘ 

I am not so naive as to believe that all 
personal and national problems would be 
solved if all men should have this transfor- 
mation. But in Christ the personal prob- 
lem of sin, which is the “root cause” of many 
of our problems, would be answered. 

A new atmosphere could be created as we 
approach the complicated social and political 
problems of our corporate life. We would 
then have the inner strength, courage, and 
ability to cope with these problems. 

America can rise no higher than the in- 
dividuals who walk her streets, conduct her 
business, teach her young people, make her 
homes and attend her churches. It is these 
individuals who must be changed. 

As compelling as are the great social needs 
of our Nation and of the world, these can 
only be met as individuals are themselves. 
It was to make new men and women that 
Christ came into the world. 





SENIOR CITIZENS NEED MORE THAN 
EMPTY GESTURE FOR HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 

morally should not—and literally can- 

not—fool the senior citizens of our Na- 
tion with an empty gesture to meet their 
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pressing need for adequate medical care. 
The problem is grave and the solution 
lies in resolute action on our part, not 
in weak and deceptive alternate pro- 
posals that would provide far too little 
to far too few. 

Our senior citizens are watching each 
new development in this controversy 
and they will not settle—and should not 
be made to settle—for any token meas- 
ure. I have here a typical letter from a 
senior citizen of Wisconsin emph 
the awareness of our older people re- 
garding this issue. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that this letter 
be printed at this point in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Dear Sir: I have just had a chance to 
study the Republican Party health insurance 
program for the aged and I want to say right 
off that at best it is a handsome dole for the 
private insurance companies and a terrific 
pain in the neck for the retired people. 

My family and I are not interested in the 
welfare of the insurance companies, but 
rather we are interested in seeing that Con- 
gress pass a health bill that will provide the 
cheapest and best medical, hospital, and 
drug care possible. Any compromise will be 
a blow and loss to the aged people who need 
it desperately. 

Yours truly, 





BIRTHDAY TRIBUTES TO SENATOR 
CAPEHART AND SENATOR BEALL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
with a genuine sense of personal pleasure 
that I congratulate two of my distin- 
guished colleagues, Senator CAPEHART 
and Senator BEALL, on the occasion of 
the birthdays both celebrated yesterday, 
June 5. 

Throughout his long and eminent 
career in the Senate, HoMER CAPEHART 
has established himself firmly in the re- 
spect and esteem of his colleagues. His 
unswerving dedication to the principles 
for which he stands, his zea] in the con- 
duct of his legislative responsibilities, 
and his uncompromising devotion to the 
cause of our national strength and our 
national honor, have won him the ad- 
miration both of his own party and of 
those not on his side of the aisle. Sena- 
tor CaPpEHART has been sorely tried by 
grievous personal tragedy, and our 
hearts have gone out to him in those 
sad hours, yet his qualities of courage 
and fortitude have been a source of 
inspiration to all of us privileged to call 
him our friend. It is my hope, and my 
prayer, that we shall enjoy many more 
years of his company here in the Senate, 
and I am confident that the good people 
of Indiana will so arrange it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Iyield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I 
should like to join with the distin- 
guished Senator from New York and 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks he has made with regard to 
my senior colleague from the State of 
Indiana. 

When I first came to the Senate, he 
offered his assistance to me, and he has 
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continued to do so for the full extent 


of time I have been here. Although we 
are not of the same political affiliation, 
I think we have one of the finest ar- 
rangements, in working for the best 
interests of the people of the State of 
Indiana, that any two U.S. Senators 
could have. I am happy to join with 
the Senator from New York in his 
remarks. ; 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the remarks of the junior 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I also 
associate myself with the complimentary 
references of my distinguished friend 
from New York to our distinguished 
friend the junior Senator from Mary- 
land, GLENN BEALL, and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Indiana, 
Homer CAPEHART. 

Since this is the 16th anniversary of 
D-day, a rather interesting thought 
comes to my mind. I believe Senator 
CaPEHART was enlisted as a private in 
the First World War and GLENN BEALL 
was a sergeant in Ordnance, and I hav- 
ing started on a distinguished military 
career as a private, first class, that 
eventuated in the exalted position of 
second lieutenant, I think there is a feel- 
ing of kinship with Sergeant BEALL and 
Private CAPEHART that is one of those 
things which comes from common 
identity with the uniform of the country. 

GLENN BEALL served for 10 years with 
distinction in the House of Representa- 
tives, and is now completing his eighth 
year in the Senate. He has, indeed, 
been a distinguished Member of both 
legislative bodies. 

Senator CAPEHART has graced the Sen- 
ate for a period of 16 years, and has 
done yeoman work marked by courage, 
diligence, fortitude, and a constant and 
sustaining interest in the well-being of 
the country. 

So I join with my friend from New 
York in tribute and in salute on the 
anniversary of two of our colleagues. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois. It is possible that 
Senator CapeHart has equaled the rec- 
ord of the late James W. Wadsworth, 
who always claimed he was the only 
Member of either body who had entered 
the Army as a private and had come out 
asa private. Perhaps Senator CAPEHART 
has equaled that record. In any event, 
I salute him, not only for his military 
achievements, but also for his great 
Services as a legislator. 

Senator BEALL is a year older than 
when we adjourned Friday, yet he shows 
it no more than does HoMER CAPEHART. 
Both have the happy faculty of wearing 
their years lightly, like a boutonniere 
rather than a burden. 

GLENN, as we all know, does not 
merely represent Maryland. He is a 
part of Maryland’s history, for his roots 
in that fine old State go back to 1658. 
If GLenn is presently an “indentured 
servant” of the people of Maryland, serv- 
ing them in the U.S. Senate, there is a 
certain poetic justice in this role. For 
the first Beall in Maryland was, GLENN 
informs his friends, an indentured 
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servant who landed on those blessed 
shores in 1658. 

GLENN BEALL came to the Senate in 
1952, with a long and distinguished rec- 
ord of public service behind him, includ- 
ing 10 fruitful years as Representative 
of Maryland’s Sixth District. His out- 
standing record in the Senate has been 
an extension of the splendid career he 
has been building all his life. We honor 
his worth as a legislator and as a true 
champion of his State and of the District 
of Columbia. We value his friendship 
as a colleague. And I am sure I refiect 
the sense of the Senate when I extend 
to him and to Homer CaAPEHART our 
warmest good wishes for many happy 
birthdays to come. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending felicitations, first to our good 
friend the senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], whom the Senator from 
New York discussed a little while earlier. 
I have had the privilege of serving on the 
Banking and Currency Committee with 
Senator CAPEHART ever since I entered 
the Senate, and on the Foreign Relations 
Committee as long as he has been a 
member of that committee. 

Senator CapeHarRT is the ranking Re- 
publican on the Banking and Currency 
Committee. During the short time the 
Republicans had control of the Senaie, 
he served as chairman of that commit- 
tee. During that time he was likewise 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, of which I have served as chairman 
during the other years. 

Senator CAPEHART has remained on the 
committee as the ranking Republican 
member. Therefore I have had very 
close association with him. I have often 
said that I have never known a person 
with whom it was easier to work than 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana. 
I feel that he always wants to do the 
right thing. He believes in getting good 
legislation passed and he works to that 
end. 

I am glad that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KEaTInG] has recognized him 
on this his birthday, and I join with him 
in felicitating the senior Senator from 
Indiana. 

Likewise I join in felicitating one of 
the two genial Senators from Maryland, 
our friend GLENN BEALL, whom I have 
had the pleasure of knowing ever since 
he entered the House of Representatives 
a good many years ago prior to his com- 
ing to the Senate. 

Senator BEALL likewise serves on the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
the Housing Subcommittee, and it has 
been my pleasure to work with him on 
many pieces of legislation. We have had 
a great interest together and have worked 
together. He is a fine, devoted, able 
Senator, and I am glad to join in ex- 
tending our greetings to him on his 


birthday. I still do not know which 
birthday it is, but he is along in 
maturity. 


Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama, particularly with regard to the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPeHarT], 
with whom he has had such intimate 
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contact. Neither of these Senators is 
— which birthday anniversary 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
The time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to extend felicitations to the Senator 
from Indiana and to the Senator from 
Maryland on their birthday anniver- 
Saries. It may be that they have 
reached the point where they do not 
care to say which birthday it is. Never- 
theless, it was fortunate for the country 
and fortunate for the Senate when both 
of these Senators were born. 

I am particularly pleased to have the 
opportunity to extend felicitations to the 
Senator from Maryland. My confidence 
in him is indicated by the fact that I 
got out of his way so he could be the 
ranking Republican member of a com- 
mittee which has great responsibilities 
and interest to his constituency. I have 
found him an excellent person with 
whom to work. He has a great many 
friends. When a man can run on the 
Republican ticket statewide in Maryland 
and win by the majority by which Sena- 
tor Beat, has won, it speaks for the 
friendship and integrity and confidence 
people have in him. I congratulate him. 

Mr. KEATING. I am gratified by the 
fine remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota. He and 
I have had close contact with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland in the interest of the 
people of the District of Columbia. The 
Senators from Maryland and South 
Dakota have done very much indeed for 
the people of the District. 





AN IMAGINATIVE PLAN TO HELP 
CUT MAYHEM ON THE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, every- 
one is concerned—and properly so— 
about the high rate of accidents and 
deaths on the highways of America. 
Unfortunately, like the weather, it has 
proved extremely difficult to do some- 
thing about this problem. Statewide 
efforts in some instances have been suc- 
cessful in cutting down mayhem on 
the highways. But much more needs 
to be done. 

Because this is a national problem, 
inasmuch as automobile traffic these 
days clearly involves interstate travel as 
the normal routine, it deserves national 
attention. It demands national answers. 

One such answer has been formulated 
by the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case]. In an in- 
teresting article appearing in yesterday’s 
Parade magazine, Senator CASE pro- 
posed the establishment of a Driver 
Records Clearance Center in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This office would 
follow the pattern of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation’s central identifi- 
cation files, by providing a central 
register of information on revoked li- 
censes and major traffic offenses in each 
of the 50 States. 
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In this way, unsafe drivers can be kept 
off our roads by means of clearing chan- 
nels of communication between State 
officials about out-of-State drivers. In 
recent months we have witnessed sev- 
eral horrible accidents involving drivers 
with long lists of past violations and/or 
accidents in a number of States. Yet, 
because no one State was aware of their 
overall record, no action could be taken 
against them. If all this information 
had been available, these drivers would 
undoubtedly have lost their licenses in 
their home States or their reciprocal 
driving privileges in other States. 

It is my understanding Senator CAsE 
will introduce his bill tomorrow. It will 
call for the establishment of the Center 
within the Department of Commerce 
and will make available this information 
to all interested officials at all levels of 
government. When the Center is in full 
operation, I believe it can contribute 
substantially to making our highways 
safer places on which to drive. 

Everyone interested in highway safety 
and disturbed over highway tragedies 
owes a debt of gratitude to Senator 
Case for devising this imaginative and 
workable means to keep dread menaces 
off our highways. It is my intention to 
join him in cosponsoring this proposal, 
which is certainly in keeping with the 
fine work he is doing in behalf of his 
State and his Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Senator Case to 
which I have referred be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Ler’s Drive Trarric Maniacs Orr THE RoaD 


(By Cuirrrorp P. Cass, U.S. Senator from 
New Jersey) 

WasHINGToN, D.C.—With the highway toll 
running about 38,000 deaths a year, reckless 
drivers are literally getting away with mur- 
der. izes and deals with the 
menace of the habitual criminal. It has yet 
to make a serious effort to tackle the prob- 
lem of the habitual highway offender. Let 
me cite just two examples: 

Last October 9, 40 college coeds and their 
professor were returning by bus from New 
York City to Trenton State College. In North 
Brunswick, NJ.. a trailer-tanker truck 
crashed into the rear of the bus as it halted 
for a stop light. Both vehicles burst into 
flame. Nine students and their professor 
burned to death; two other girls died later of 
burns. The driver of the truck had been 
convicted of no less than eight moving (as 
against parking) Offenses scattered among 
the States of New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. Yet he was still on the road. 

Four days before Christmas, a double- 
decker bus packed with passengers was head- 
ing west into Tucson, Ariz. A cattle truck 
going east pulled around another vehicle into 
the path of the bus. There was a head- 
on collision. Nine people were killed. The 
truck driver had at least half a dozen pre- 
vious violations in another State. Yet he 
also was still on the road. 

An estimated million drivers who have 
had their licenses revoked in their own States 
may obtain licenses in others. They can go 
on to repeat their offenses, to risk or claim 
more lives. 

FBI SHOWS THE WAY 

As traffic congestion increases, highway 

travel becomes ever more dangerous. While 
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experts work on traffic control and highway 
engineering, I submit there is one thing for 
greater safety that cam be done at once. 
We can clamp down on the reckless drivers. 

Let us look at the roaring 20’s for an 
example. When nationwide gangsterism 
reared its dragon’s head, criminals moved 
from city to city and from State to State with 
alarming immunity. There was no single 
place to which police officials could turn 
for the identification of known criminals. 
Then in 1924, 810,000 fingerprint records 
from prison and Government files were 
brought together to form the nucleus of the 
now staggering collection of the FBI's Identi- 
fication Division. Today, in a matter of min- 
utes, local police can learn whether an ar- 
rested man is wanted elsewhere for an even 
more serious crime. 

Why shouldn’t we keep as close tabs on 
our habitual highway offenders as we do on 
our habitual criminals? Recklessness with 
an automobile can be just as deadly as care- 
lessness with a gun. 

The solution, in my view, is simple. In the 
coming week, I am drafting legislation to 
establish a National Clearinghouse for Major 
Traffic Offenses—the equivalent, for reckless 
drivers, of the FBI’s criminal files. Habitual 
traffic violators would be known not only in 
their own State, as at present, but through- 
out the land. 


CLEARINGHOUSE IN ACTION 


For a beginning the clearinghouse would 
record: 

1. Drivers of commercial vehicles whose li- 
censes had been revoked or whose reciprocal 
driving privileges had been canceled by any 
State. This would be extended as soon as 
possible to the drivers of private cars. 

2. Drivers of private cars or commercial 
vehicles convicted of contributing to acci- 
dents through drunken driving. 

3. Drivers of commercial vehicles convicted 
of two or more major offenses in any State, 
such as reckless driving, disobeying traffic 
officers and greatly exceeding speed limits. 
Again, this would be extended to the drivers 
of private cars as soon as possible. 

What effect would the clearinghouse have? 
A driver with two major offenses against him 
would have a record available to all States. 
It would grow if he committed further vio- 
lations. Even if his own State failed to take 
action against him, other States could pro- 
tect themselves. They could withdraw recip- 
rocal driving privileges and enforce their 
edict by periodic checks at their borders. 

The reckless drivers, knowing they were on 
record, would be more cautious. As two- 
time losers, they would risk never being able 
to drive anywhere again. 

A national clearinghouse would prevent 
reckless-driving tragedies once State agencies 
developed the habit of using it. Some East- 
ern States have recently negotiated a com- 
pact among themselves under which they 
agree to send the record of all moving viola- 
tions by a visiting driver to the authorities in 
his home State. This is a real gain. My 
proposal will in no way conflict with this 
approach, and it will, I hope, encourage it. 

The interstate compact assures a detailed 
knowledge by the State of what its drivers 
do in nearby areas. The clearinghouse would 
provide information on serious traffic of- 
fenses, wherever and by whomever they are 
committed. It alone would solve the prob- 
lem of drivers who flee to other States to 
obtain new licenses. It alone would enable 
States to protect themselves against unsafe 
drivers from all other States. 

The idea I propose offers no challenge to 
State rights. In a nation on wheels, all 
Americans of all States have a vital interest 
in road safety. The least we can do is help 
the States get the information they need to 
keep the reckless driver off the road. 
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GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER CALLS 
FOR A PROGRAM TO STIMULATE 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Goy. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, speaking at the 
New York State Conference on Automa- 
tion at Cooperstown, N.Y., last week out- 
lined what I believe to be an extremely 
realistic and significant program for ex. 
panded economic growth in the United 
States. In connection with adjusting to 
automation, which is the subject of the 
Cooperstown Conference, the Governor 
noted that “only an environment of vig- 
orous and sustained economic growth 
can provide a framework for dealing ing 
really satisfactory fashion with the im- 
portant human problem of job displace- 
ment caused by increasing automation.” 

Mr. President, this speech is typical of 
the bold and imaginative approach to 
the major problems of our day which we 
have come to expect from the distin- 
guished Governor of New York. He does 
not hedge; nor does he hesitate to deal 
frankly with the issues as he sees them. 
His proposals for action are positive and 
constructive, and I am certain that they 
justify the time and attention of the 
Members of the Senate. 

I think it is important to note, first, 
that the Governor’s address contains a 
quite detailed discussion of the history 
of economic growth in the United States, 
from the beginning of the industrializa- 
tion of our national economy to the pres- 
ent. Too often, those who seek to 
analyze and understand the workings of 
our economy fail to put their thoughts in 
historical perspective. 

The Governor also discusses the basic 
needs of our society and the relative cost 
of fulfilling them adequately. He notes 
that a projection of the rate of economic 
growth which has prevailed over the past 
decade, in his view, would not provide for 
the achievement of all of these several 
needs, without at the same time increas- 
ing taxes and thereby cutting down the 
rewards which a person can receive for 
his labors within the private sector of our 
economy. ‘Therefore, assuming that we 
want to maintain existing share of our 
“GNP” which goes to Federal, State, and 
local governments and assuming that we 
do not want to be forced into making 
unduly restrictive choices as to which 
of the most pressing national needs we 
will seek to fulfill, then we must look to 
ways in which our rate of economic 
growth can be stimulated and expanded 
in the years ahead. 

It is within this framework that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller sets out five correc- 
tive steps which he feels would sig- 
nificantly stimulate American economic 
growth. They are increased tax incen- 
tives to promote greater investment in 
new plant and equipment; enlightened 
fiscal and monetary policies geared to 
greater economic growth; the elimina- 
tion of all types of featherbedding and 
useless and wasted efforts; the overhaul 
of our farm programs in such a way as 
to aid and reorient low-income pro- 
ducers; and, finally, the elimination of 
unjust and morally degrading racial 
economic barriers which prevent the full 
utilization of our Nation’s skills. 
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All five are worthy goals. Consid- 
ered as a whole, there is one char- 
acteristic which stands out and which 
is stressed in Governor Rockefeller’s 

h; namely, that these objectives 
can be achieved “within the framework 
of our existing system of initiative and 
enterprise.” I am in full agreement 
with the Governor on the need to avoid 
sweeping generalized panaceas and on 
the undesirability of structuring our 
Government and society in such a way 
as to specifically and unilaterally plan 
more national output. As Americans, 
we do not accept the cult of planning. 
We have and desire to continue our 
fundamental free and competitive eco- 
nomic system. Governor Rockefeller’s 
five-point program for economic growth 
gives full recognition to this objective 
and calls for action which conforms 
with the principles underlying our free- 
enterprise economy. 

Mr. President, I want to call atten- 
tion at this point to the very favorable 
editorial on the Governor’s speech which 
appeared in Sunday’s New York Times, 
which emphasizes the fact that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s five proposals to 
stimulate economic growth make good 
sense and are compatible with our econ- 
omy and system of government. I ask 
that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times, June 5, 1960] 

PROGRAM FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Governor Rockefeller has proposed a con- 
crete program for increasing this country’s 
rate of economic growth to 5 or 6 percent 
annually. He has made plain his belief that 
this can be achieved without basically alter- 
ing our present economic system, and his 
conviction, which we share heartily, that 
such speedier growth is essential both to 
meet our domestic needs and to counter the 
challenge posed by the rapid growth of the 
Soviet Union’s economy. 

All five of Mr. Rockefeller’s specific pro- 
posals make good sense. Modification of the 
depreciation and other relevant portions of 
our tax structure to encourage greater invest- 
ment in modern productive equipment has 
long been urged by many authorities and its 
efficacy has been proved by experience with 
rapid amortization permitted to achieve new 
productive capacity in time of emergency. 
An end to featherbedding, whether through 
union restriction or through subsidies which 
permit business to operate inefficiently, has 
long been needed to cut production costs. 
An end to racial discrimination is needed for 
many reasons, including such discrimina- 
tion’s negative effect upon economic growth 
resulting from the denial to the Nation of 
the skills of those affected. The need to use 
fiscal and monetary policy to curb both in- 
flations and recessions has long been appar- 
ent, as has been the need for a national farm 
program to promote useful and efficient pro- 
duction rather than to pile up surpluses 
and protect high-cost producers. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Rockefeller will 
continue to pursue this theme and that he 
will address himself to one more key point: 
How is the demand to be created so as to 
stimulate and dispose of additional produc- 
tion? The existence of great needs for more 
housing, more schools, more hospitals and 
other medical facilities, and the like is clear. 

But how are these needs to be translated 
into effective demands in the market which 
guides producers in a free economy? 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s speech goes to the 
very core of the challenge presently con- 
fronting America, both in competing 
with the Soviets and in continuing and 
accelerating the growth of our economy 
in such a way as to meet the needs of 
all Americans. Not only does the Gov- 
ernor’s speech identify the challenge 
which we face, but it also suggests 
certain concrete and realistic ways in 
which to meet it. I believe that the Gov- 
ernor’s thoughts on this subject and his 
program for action merit serious consid- 
eration, and I ask unanimous consent 
that a brief summary of his speech and 
the text of the Governor’s remarks ap- 
pear at this point in the REcorp.. 

There being no objection, the summary 
and text were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


COOPERSTOWN, N.Y., June 1.—Governor 
Rockefeller offered a five-point program to- 
night to accelerate U.S. economic growth 
without inflation and “within the framework 
of our existing system of initiative and enter- 
prise.” 

“Only an environment of vigorous and sus- 
tained economic growth can provide a frame- 
work for dealing in a really satisfactory 
fashion with the important human problem 
of job displacement caused by increasing 
automation,” the Governor declared at the 
opening session of a 3-day Governor’s Con- 
ference on Automation. 

“Rapid economic growth,” he said, “is the 
key to more jobs, better jobs, and better 
paying jobs * * * [and] a prime necessity 
if this Nation is to discharge its formidable 
responsibilities and meet its rapidly mount- 
ing needs.” 

Governor Rockefeller pointed out that U.S. 
economic growth is lagging behind that of 
the Soviet Union and many free nations as 
well, and he recommended these corrective 
steps: 

1. Incentives to increase investment in 
new plant and equipment in order to achieve 
more efficient production through moderni- 
zation and to counteract “the shocking fact 
that over a period of 50 years this Nation's 
stock of plant and equipment upon which its 
output depends has been progressively grow- 
ing older.” 

2. Enlightened fiscal and monetary policies 
to achieve continued progress in curbing in- 
flation and business recessions. 

3. Elimination of featherbedding, both in 
labor practices and in business subsidies 
which support inefficient production instead 
of providing incentives for the moderniza- 
tion that promotes efficiency. 

4. Reorientation of the national farm pro- 
gram to the goal of useful and more efficient 
production. 

5. Elimination of racial discrimination 
which “in addition to its moral indefensi- 
bility * * * prevents the Nation from mak- 
ing full use of the skills of a significant 
portion of the population.” 

Following is the text of the Governor's 
remarks: 

“Throughout the Thursday and Friday ses- 
sions of this conference you will be dealing 
in depth with problems related to automa- 
tion. It is my purpose to talk to you tonight 
about economic growth. 

“I chose this topic because I am convinced 
that only an environment of vigorous and 
sustained economic growth can provide a 
framework for dealing in a really satisfactory 
fashion with the important human problem 
of job displacement caused by increasing 
automation. 

“I chose it because I believe that rapid 
economic growth is the Key to more jobs, 
better jobs, and better paying jobs to provide 
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higher living standards for a rapidly ex- 
panding work force. 

“I chose it because economic growth is a 
prime necessity if this Nation is to discharge 
its formidable responsibilities and meet its 
rapidly mounting needs in such fields as 
education, public health, national defense 
and international economic cooperation in 
the decade ahead. 

“Finally, I elected to speak about economic 
growth as an introduction to this confer- 
ence because I believe that automation, 
properly and broadly conceived, is one of the 
more important and necessary instruments 
through which a more rapid rate of growth 
may be achieved.” 

I 


“Automation essentially is a complex of 
measures—organization procedure, tech- 
niques and equipment—that combine to 
augment the output of a given worker in a 
given amount of time. There is nothing 
mystical about it. The building of the first 
windmill, the invention of the first printing 
press, automatic loom, steam engine or type- 
writer, the setting up of the first assembly 
line in production—all of these were steps 
in the direction of automation. The most 
highly mechanized of modern oil refineries, 
installations of automatic machine tools in 
metal manufacturing, or the use of huge 
data-sorting machines and electronic com- 
puters in Government and business estab- 
lishments are simply further steps in the 
same direction. 

“In short, automation is an essential part 
of progress—increasing productivity and pro- 
ducing higher earnings for the workers. 
The introduction of new and better ma- 
chines and methods underlies the tremen- 
dous rise in our standard of living. At the 
same time, modern technological break- 
throughs have opened up possibilities for 
introducing the techniques and tools of auto- 
mation upon a tempo and scale that dwarfs 
past performances in this direction. 

“This has raised the spectre of possible 
job displacement on a large scale. But since 
automation requires very heavy capital ex- 
penditures, the cost of providing the equip- 
ment upon which it depends is likely to 
limit the speed and the extent of its adop- 
tion. In a stagnant, slow-growth economy, 
on the other hand, there would be room 
for genuine concern over the displacement of 
men by machines. 

“I do not believe we need fear such a sit- 
uation in any general national sense in the 
period ahead. However, I feel very strongly 
we must be sure that other opportunities 
are available to the individuals affected by 
automation. We should welcome automa- 
tion because our problem over the coming 
decade promises to be not one of creating 
enough jobs but one of creating enough pro- 
duction. 

“This Nation faces vast and expanding 
challenges and opportunities at home and 
abroad. To measure up to the future, this 
Nation needs to make sure that everyone 
who wants work has the opportunity of em- 
ployment in a job that gives the fullest scope 
possible to his abilities and that provides the 
most modern equipment and methods for all 
workers. In that manner we will at the 
same time accelerate our rate of economic 
advance and provide the scale of production 
needed to meet our national objectives. 

“T can understand and sympathize with 
the deeply ingrained fear of massive unem- 
ployment that is a heritage of the depression 
thirties. But I am convinced that many of 
the ideas carried over from this traumatic 
experience have no real application to the 
problems we must face in the 1960's. Such 
historic attitudes are likely to hinder rather 
than help us. Current and prospective 
problems promise to be of such radically 
different type and dimension that the al- 
ways-relevant consideration of handling in- 
stances of employment displacement in a 
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humane fashion calls for a completely new 
orientation in our thinking and approach. 

“It is within this reference framework that 
I want to talk to you about economic growth 
over the next 10 years. I shall set forth our 
past growth record, our future needs, the 
inadequacy, of recent growth trends to meet 
these needs—and finally I shall give some 
indication of how much additional growth 
is required to do what needs doing. I shall 
then examine what forces and measures can 
be mustered to achieve that growth—without 
distorting our system of private initiative 
that has given us a long-term record of 
dynamic economic growth unmatched by any 
other major nation. 

“The task, in short, is to accelerate our 
rate of economic advance without inflation 
and to do so within the framework of our 
existing system of initiative and enterprise— 
with Government action in a complementary 
and never a dominating role. I am confident 
that we can discharge this task if we as a 
nation are willing to work for it and adopt 
the kind of policies that will bring it about. 
The times call for hard work and hard 
choices—qualities that are part of the 
American heritage.” 

Ir 


The U.S. record of economic growth 


“The best available estimates of the 
long-term growth record of the U.S. econ- 
omy from 18389 to 1959 show a rising 
trend in our GNP—the value of the total out- 
put of goods and services in constant 
prices—amounting to 3.7 percent annually. 
This has provided a doubling of real output 
every 19 years. It is a prouder record than 
can be shown by any other national economy 
over a comparable span of time. This long- 
term growth has been far from regular. 
From 1869 to 1930, the long-term trend was 
bettered slightly, averaging about 3.75 per- 
cent on an annual basis. For the depression 
decade of the 1930’s as a whole, there was ro 
growth in per capita output. 

“An unprecedentedly severe decline from 
1929 to 1933 was only partially recouped by a 
sharp rise from 1933 to 1937, with some subse- 
quent slackening off until the outbreak of 
World War II. Not until well into 1940 did 
we regain the level of per capita output thet 
had been reached in 1929. 

“During the war, under the pressing stizau- 
lus for the full mobilization of all our re- 
sources, the highly unemployment that per- 
sisted throughout the thirties was wiped out, 
even though work hours were lengthened. 
There was a great spurt in our economic 
growth, which showed average annual in- 
creases of about 10 percent. Under the im- 
petus of a national emergency, we increased 
our production more than 50 percent in 4 
years—proof that the American economy 
can respond superbly to challenge. 

“For the postwar period, from the 1947 
level to the reasonably expectable gross na- 
tional product for 1960, the annual rate of 
growth has amounted to almost 4 percent. 

“Why, it may fairly be queried, isn’t this 
good enough to meet the problems and needs 
of our Nation at home and abroad? 

“Many thoughtful citizens have suggested 
that we have been placing too much em- 
phasis upon material progress goals. They 
contend that these are not the true measure 
of a given civilization’s stature. Some of 
them have held that, in an ‘affluent society’ 
such as ours, it is fitting that we should con- 
centrate less upon providing for the material 
needs and comforts of life and should give 
greater attention to those things that pro- 
mote spiritual and cultural enhancement of 
our citizens as a whole. 

“I recognize clearly the need for giving 
weight to this claim, but I am profoundly 
convinced that the two sets of values are 
not conflicting alternatives. But at the same 
time I believe that vigorous and sustained 
economic growth is one of the requisites— 
though certainly not the only one—for 
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building a society capable of discharging the 
extraordinarily heavy burden of social re- 
sponsibilities in prospect for the years ahead. 
We must be equally concerned about getting 
greater growth and using its proceeds wisely.” 


III 
An appraisal of America’s needs, 1960-70 


“It seems likely that the gross national 
product for 1960 will be around $510 billion, 
or about $2,830 per capita for a population 
of 180 million. If our recent growth rate of 
about 4 percent per year is sustained for the 
period, the GNP in 1970 would be around 
48 percent higher, or about $755 billion. But 
our population trend is on the rise also. By 
conservative estimate, our population in 1970 
will approximate 214 million. This would 
make per capita GNP some $3,530 in 1970. 
Thus the gain that really counts—the in- 
crease in the output per person—would be 
only about 25 percent for the 10-year period. 
This would be a most creditable growth rec- 
ord as measured by the Nation’s past accom- 
plishments. But it would not suffice to meet 
the great challenges we face in such fashion 
that we and the world could look to the 
future with hope and confidence that it can 
be an era of opportunity and fulfillment of 
our ultimate objectives. 

“Our production is divided among a num- 
ber of important uses. At present, about 20 
percent goes to government at all levels, 16 
percent is plowed back into private invest- 
ment to support the growth in total produc- 
tion, and 64 percent is spent on consumer 
goods and services. There is never enough 
to meet all the needs in any economy. No 
nation has ever achieved the millenium un- 
der which all needs were satisfield. Thus, 
every society faces a problem of choice among 
competing ends, since every society faces the 
fact that it is impossible to divide up more 
than is produced. 

“Yet we stand at a time in the history of 
the Nation and the world when compelling 
needs make this problem of choice appear 
impossibly difficult under a 4-percent growth 
rate. Balanced budgets on a pay-as-you-go 
basis to prevent inflation have become major 
objectives in this country. 

“Therefore, the choice is between taking 
a larger percentage of GNP, through higher 
taxes, for such Government services as edu- 
cation, housing, and national security, or in- 
creasing the GNP at a more rapid rate so 
that the present 20 percent taken by Govern- 
ment is sufficient. No one wants to see 
higher taxes. I believe there are two com- 
pelling reasons to work aggressively and 
imaginatively to increase our rate of eco- 
nomic advance: 

“First, a 4-percent growth rate would not 
be sufficient to accommodate the real needs 
of the American people for rising living 
standards, better housing and better cities, 
improved educational opportunities, national 
security in an uncertain world, and improved 
individual security and job opportunities. 

“Second, a 4-percent growth rate is no 
longer adequate in the modern world to as- 
sure the long-term maintenance of our posi- 
tion as the world’s leading and most dynamic 
economy. 

“A faster rate of economic advance would 
not eliminate the problem of making hard 
choices among competing claims on the na- 
tional production. But it might serve to 
make the process of choice one that could be 
carried out by a democratic society in an 
atmosphere of progress toward the manifold 
aims such a society pursues—instead of an 
atmosphere of frustration and conflict. 

“Perhaps I can make the problem more 
concrete by citing briefly some of the 
demands that are pressing on the economy: 

“1. It is our declared national policy to pro- 
vide job opportunities for all Americans who 
are able and willing to work. In the decade 
of the sixties, our population of working age 
will be increasing at a radically faster pace 
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than at any time in recent history. This 
factor will of itself contribute toward a 
faster rate of production output. But un. 
less we step up our growth rate, it could 
result in the humanly unacceptable ang 
wasteful alternative of increasing unemploy- 
ment or underemployment. Accelerated 
growth in output is therefore a national 
imperative. 

“2. In addition to jobs, individual Amerij- 
cans want progressive betterment of their 
lives, a more rapid rise in their living stanq- 
ards. In the postwar period, wages have 
been increasing by an average of about 5.5 
percent each year—while output per man- 
hour has increased by only 3 percent a year. 
As an outgrowth of this, prices have risen an 
average of 2.5 percent each year with the 
result that they have cut into money wage 
increases by 40 percent. Therefore, there is 
obvious need to increase production effi- 
ciency to make feasible the present expecta- 
tions for improved living standards. 

“3. National security expenditures need to 
be increased. Even when the early phases 
of a disarmament program are achieved, it 
will require increased expenditures because 
of the initially high cost of developing in- 
spection facilities. In view of contin 
threats to the peace of the world, there can 
be little doubt that Federal expenditures 
over the next decade will increase at a faster 
rate than can be provided by the Govern- 
ment’s proportionate share of a 48 percent 
growth in gross national product during that 
period. In addition, there is the inevitable 
need for major new expenditures for ade- 
quate civilian defense protection. 

“Our combined national security expendi- 
tures for domestic and foreign programs 
currently account for more than 50 percent 
of combined Federal, State, and local expend- 
iture for goods and services. Of the various 
studies of prospective needs in this field, 
most of the estimates that have taken into 
account the contingency of mounting cold- 
war tensions have envisaged  step-ups 
amounting to at least 5 or 6 percent per year 
over a sustained period. 

“4, Other Government expenditures need to 
be increased. We have fallen behind in pro- 
viding the public assets needed to support 
a growing economy. The great bulk of Gov- 
ernment expenditures for goods and services, 
other than in the national security field, is 
in the State and local jurisdiction. State 
and local expenditures have increased by 
about 70 percent on a constant price basis 
over the past 10 years. 

“Careful studies of nationwide require- 
ments for education and health programs 
and for public construction of school and 
hospital buildings—of highways, water sup- 
ply and control systems, for sewage disposal, 
conservation and recreation facilities—indi- 
cate the need for a doubling of budgets—or 
more—over a 10-year period. 

“When all these needs are added up, they 
exceed by a wide margin what we will pro- 
duce under a 4-percent growth rate. Clear- 
ly, something would have to give. 

“If we were to meet all public spending 
needs without a more rapid growth rate, we 
would have to increase tax rates. And by 
thus diverting a higher percentage of the 
GNP into public use, we would thereby cut 
the returns that the people could expect to 
get from the private sector of the economy. 
I refuse to accept this prospect of an Amer- 
ica failing to measure up to the challenges 
it faces. I do so because I believe we have 
an alternative. We can accept the chal- 
lenges and take the necessary steps to ac- 
celerate our economic growth. 

“So much for meeting our future needs. 
Let us turn now to the second compelling 
reason for accelerating our economic 
growth—the competition that now is being 
offered us by other economies. 

“We must face the fact that the Soviet 
economy has been growing recently at 4 
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faster rate than ours. The Soviet economic 
thrust is being used as a weapon, along 
with the threat to use military force and 
the use of the political instrument of sub- 
version. Although the USS.R.’s claims 
the tempo of its economic progress 
are generally exaggerated, after all due al- 
jowance for overstatement is made the 
sober evidence emerges that her postwar 
wth trend has been at about a 6 percent 
annual rate as against 4 percent for us. If 
we must admit that the Soviet Union has 
been maintaining a higher growth rate than 
ours, it certainly becomes harder to combat 
Soviet propaganda. It becomes more under- 
standable that less developed nations would 
be impressed by Soviet claims that the So- 
viet system is better for promoting the eco- 
nomic growth these nations seek. On a 
selective basis, as least, the Soviet economy 
already is large and versatile enough to com- 
pete in trade and with aid that promises 
to forward her strategic aims. 

“We must face in addition the less-ad- 
yertised fact that a variety of non-Commu- 
nist nations also have been able to achieve 
postwar growth rates higher than ours— 
and in some cases higher than that of the 
Soviet Union. From 1950 to 1957: Japan’s 
economy grew by almost 8.5 percent a year; 
West Germany’s economy by 8 percent; and 
Italy, France, the Netherlands, Mexico, and 
Canada all grew in the 4.5 to 5.5 percent 
range. Most of these countries mobilized 

r shares of their gross national prod- 
ucts in the form of capital investment than 
we did, and a number considerably more. 
Thus there is evidence that free economies 
which set out to promote growth by en- 
couraging modernization and enterprise can 
achieve rates of economic advance that out- 
strip the Soviet record. 

“On the basis of the 1958-59 record, 
there has been considerable concern over 
the foreign trade position of the United 
States. Imports have been rising and ex- 
ports lagging to a degree that would raise 
serious balance-of-payments problems as 
well as national economic and social prob- 
lems, if long continued. A query has been 
raised as to whether or not the United 
States might not be pricing itself out of 
the world market. More time and study are 
needed to supply a definitive answer. There 
is considerable evidence, however, that the 
sudden deterioration in our foreign trade po- 
sition cannot be accounted for by steeper 
wage increases or more price inflation here 
than abroad. 

“In some fields, at least, there is disturb- 
ingly convincing evidence that our relative 
competitive position is being eroded. Some 
of our products are being outsold abroad 
and even in our home market by the prod- 
ucts of other nations that are investing and 
growing faster than we are—and therefore 
are achieving greater production efficiency 
and lower prices. 

“These nations are catching up with us 
by moving to large-scale production in many 
fields, by providing new and modern and 
automated machinery and _ technology 
through investing at a faster rate than we 
are. If they can match our man-hour pro- 
ductivity at lower wage scales, it is clear that 
we shall not remain competitive while re- 
taining our much higher wage differentials. 

“The record shows a close relationship be- 
tween rates of growth and the amount of 
total GNP mobilized in the form of capital 
investment. I already have alluded to this, 
but now I want to show you a chart that 
dramatizes the important degree to which 
high investment and rapid economic growth 
go hand in hand. From this chart, you will 
see that the great majority of countries that 
grew substantially faster than the United 
States put substantially more into capital 


investment than we did. Most of those that 


put as much as 20 to 30 percent of GNP into 
capital investment showed annual growth 
rates of between 6 and 10 percent. 
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“This is a matter that deserves our most 
careful attention, and surely it is well within 
the agenda of this conference. For it cer- 
tainly would do nothing to improve our com- 
petitive stature if we were to put hobbles on 
the pace of our technological advance. The 
shocking fact is that over a period of 50 
years, this Nation’s stock of plant and equip- 
ment upon which its output depends has 
been progressively growing older. While 
others have been modernizing, we have been 
producing with facilities that each year are 
about three-tenths of 1 percent less modern 
on average than in previous years. 

“I think it is incumbent upon us to re- 
verse this trend. For if it is continued, those 
who really are modernizing their facilities 
are bound to outstrip us. It is not good 
enough for the United States to have a sec- 
ond-rate performance record—not if it ex- 
pects to remain a first-rate nation.” - 


Iv 
The prospects for growth 


“If we grant that more growth would be 
desirable to take care of pressing defense 
needs, to preserve our tradition of continu- 
ing domestic betterment, and to hold our 
leadership among nations that are showing 
more vigorous postwar growth records, what 
are our chances for achieving it?—and how 
can it be done? 

“I am fully aware of the degree of suspi- 
cion that attaches to anyone who champions 
a 5-percent or a 6-percent growth goal, for 
there are those who look on this as ‘pie in 
the sky.’ Part of this skepticism, I am sure, 
derives from the fact that the advocates of 
faster growth often have been persons with 
no real belief that the institutions of pri- 
vate enterprise could be depended upon to 
produce it. Hence their advocacy was ac- 
companied by proposals for central planning 
implemented by Government interventions 
and controls. These advocates favor fiscal 
and monetary policies of a type that, his- 
torically, have created economic distortions 
and fed inflation—demonstrably retarding 
rather than promoting growth in every free 
country in which they have been tried. 

“I would therefore firmly disassociate my- 
self from those who argue that massive Gov- 
ernment spending, creeping inflation, and 
far-reaching Government controls provide 
the only route toward accelerated economic 
growth. I am talking about growth that I 
feel sure is obtainable within the terms of 
reference of our proven system. I believe 
we can grow faster and do so without infla- 
tion and without a spreading network of 
Government controls. I have full confidence 
that America has the ability to achieve the 
goals it pursues. I have full confidence that 
America has the resolution to support the 
policies and make the hard choices essential 
for more rapid economic progress. 

“As one reason for my confidence, I again 
would point out that a number of nations 
presently are growing faster than we are. 
Western Germany is an outstanding ex- 
ample. I believe it significant that the 
West Germans have achieved and are sus- 
taining their drive precisely by moving 
closer to the kind of economic system under 
which the American economy has pros- 
pered. 

“More basically, my confidence stems from 
an analysis of the anatomies of our past and 
future growth trends. There are a number 
of factors here that will be working with 
us to promote faster growth in the 1960's 
than we have sustained in the past. There 
are a number of other factors that can be 
made to work in the same direction if we 
make the right choices. Over the postwar 
period, U.S. productivity as measured by out- 
put per man hour increased by 3 percent a 
year. The work force increase averaged 1.4 
percent a year. That should have given us 
a GNP growth rate of 44 percent. But it 
did not. Work hours on the average de- 
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clined 0.6 percent each year, so that our 
GNP increase averaged only 3.8 percent. 

“It is clear that in this period, as we have 
been doing with regularity over at least 50 
years (World War II excepted), we chose to 
forgo an important part of the increased 
product we could have obtained in order to 
achieve increased leisure. We did this by 
shortening the workweek and increasing 
vacation time. This has been a genuine 
social gain. It represents a valid and de- 
fensible choice. But it is a choice. 

“Obviously we could not go on indefinitely 
cutting down work hours at the rate of 
about 12% hours per year without reaching 
@ point of diminishing returns. If there 
were a sufficiently broad acceptance of na- 
tional purpose, a full realization of the seri- 
ousness of the challenges we face, I think 
that the American public might agree on a 
moratorium on increased leisure for a pe- 
riod—or at least to temper appreciably the 
downtrend that has prevailed. 

“One important plus factor for the growth 
trend of the sixties is that the work force 
will be growing at an appreciably higher 
rate. This is because the sharply stepped- 
up birth rates of the war period produced a 
population bulge. Therefore, the average 
annual work force increase in the current 
decade wiil be about 1.8 percent instead of 
1.4 percent as in the past. This automatic 
factor alone would make possible a 4.8 per- 
cent annual increase in GNP—even though 
we did nothing to accelerate the 3 percent 
annual increase in productivity—so long as 
the work hours of those employed were held 
constant. With work hours shortened 0.6 
percent, the growth rate still should be 4.2 
percent on the labor factor alone. 

“But that comes far from exhausting the 
potentials for achieving a higher growth 
rate—once we have set our sights upon this 
as a primary aim. There are many ways in 
which the 3 percent trend of man-hour pro- 
ductivity might be increased—and here we 
come to the heart of the matter. 

“1. We must step up the proportion of our 
total national output going into plant and 
equipment investment. This proportion is 
now about 11 percent. Advancing it to 13 
percent would set in motion a slow but pro- 
gressive lessening in the average age of our 
capital stock of plant and equipment. This 
would provide an impetus to rejuvenation as 
opposed to the present symptoms of harden- 
ing of the arteries. It should serve within 
a reasonable period to raise man-hour pro- 
ductivity by as much as one-half of one per- 
cent a year. 

“Let me illustrate by another chart. The 
bars at the top of the chart show that be- 
tween 1947 and 1959,‘ investment in new 
plant and equipment has averaged about 11 
percent of gross national product each year. 
It is this part of capital investment that 
plays a crucial role in promoting growth, and 
this volume of investment has been suffi- 
cient to support a GNP growth rate of close 
to 4 percent. You will note that a trifie 
more than half of this new plant and equip- 
ment investment has gone to replace worn- 
out and outmoded facilities, and a trifle less 
than half into expanded capacity. The rate 
of such investment in 1960 promises to be 
just under the 11 percent average, after fall- 
ing off markedly in the 1958-59 recession. 

“But remember that our replacement in- 
vestment has not been sufficient over many 
years to keep our overall stock of production 
facilities from perceptibly aging year by 
year. And remember that a continued in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment at 
this rate almost certainly will not allow an 
overall growth of output at a higher rate 
than 4 percent a year. The bottom part of 
the chart shows the pattern of gradual 
step-up in new plant and equipment invest- 
ment to about 13 percent over the next 4 
years with subsequent continuation at that 
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rate that would be needed to support an aver- 
age growth rate of 6 percent over the decade. 

“The best way to bring about an increased 
volume of investment is to provide incen- 
tives to make it attractive. These incentives 
can be achieved by providing more liberal 
and flexible depreciation allowances for tax 
Pp , including allowances that are 
realistically geared to the useful efficient life 
of plant and equipment, and by making 
other modifications in our tax structure. 
Some reform along these lines has already 
been accomplished. Much more remains to 
be done. If our action is wisely conceived, 
it would not result in the loss of total Gov- 
ernment revenue. It would increase it 
through the enlargement of the income base 
subject to taxation. 

“2. We must strive for continued progress 
in curbing inflation and business recessions. 
Through enlightened fiscal and monetary 
programs, we can do much to hold the cost 
of living in check and to reduce the high 
cost—human and economic—of unemploy- 
ment and lost production. Reduction of 
these wasteful factors in our economy is 
essential to promotion of a sound and more 
rapid economic growth. 

“3. We must eliminate featherbedding of 
all types. This involves far more than re- 
strictive labor practices. It includes the 
progressive moderation of many forms of 
business subsidy—among them tariff and 
quota protections—that serve as an artificial 
support to continuation of operations upon 
a less than efficient basis instead of pro- 
viding genuine incentives for the modern- 
ization that promotes efficiency. Clearly, a 
more efficient use of labor and more efficient 
production are important steps on the road 
toward achieving greater economic growth. 

“4. We must reorient our farm program 
to the goal of useful and more efficient pro- 
duction. A large number of low-income 
farmers presently account for only a small 
portion of agricultural output. We need 
a program that will really help these farmers 
to increase their productiveness by finding 
other opportunities with greater rewards to 
themselves and to the national economy. 
Here, too, we would advance the cause of 
economic growth. 

“5. We must eliminate racial discrimina- 
tion. In addition to its moral indefensi- 
bility, such discrimination prevents the 
Nation from making full use of the skills of 
a significant portion of the population and, 
therefore, retards growth. 

“The list could readily be expanded, but 
I have set forth enough to indicate why I 
believe that our economic system, without 
any tampering with its basic tenets, is fully 
capable of yielding a 5-percent, or even 
6-percent growth rate in the decade of the 
sixties.” 

CONCLUSION 

“National responsibilities, dictated by the 
urgency of the times, call for a heightened 
sense of mission in the economic field as 
well as in other fields. We should reject 
a detailed blueprinting of economic plans 
that could only be carried out by rigid 
Government dictation. We should embrace 
the responsible formulation of national aims 
that can serve as a guide to the part that 
should be played by all parties, public and 
private, under democratic institutions. It 
is unlikely that our performance will exceed 
our aim. 

“Uniess we ourselves have full confidence 
that our economic institutions can produce 
first-rate results, we cannot expect others 
to give them that rating. It is in this con- 
text that I would urge you to give consid- 
eration to the important problems of auto- 
mation. Like all movements that induce 


rapid change, automation brings with it 
problems of deep human concern. But I am 
convinced that the solution to these prob- 
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lems may be found within a framework of 
accelerated economic growth. 

“And since automation, in its broadest 
sense, is one of the more important instru- 
ments for promoting growth, I urge that 
you give this consideration the high place 
that it deserves in the deliberation of this 
conference. For in promoting growth, we 
promote that which must always be upper- 
most in our minds—the welfare of the men 
and women of America.” 





DEATH OF DR. MARVIN SANDORF 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, many 
Senators and their aids will recall a re- 
ception for me given by my friends on the 
occasion of my being sworn in as a Mem- 
ber of this body in January 1959. At 
that time, these Senators and their aids 
met a dear and loyal friend of mine from 
Indianapolis, Dr. Marvin Sandorf. 

Dr. Sandorf was the kind of man who 
made a lasting impression on most of 
those whom he met, and this is my pur- 
pose in referring to this reception in 
the Capitol of some 18 months ago. Dr. 
Sandorf was warm and personable, with 
interests ranging from politics and gov- 
ernment to baseball and movies. He was 
highly successful as a physician and 
businessman, and as a lawyer, as well. 
I do not know a person who knew Dr. 
Sandorf who did not like him. 

Dr. Sandorf was buried last Friday in 
Indianapolis. His real eulogy lies in 
what he left behind in the hearts and 
minds of those who knew him. One of 
the most finely written statements about 
this wonderful man was published on 
June 1 in the Indianapolis Times. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered tc be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. SANDORF 

If all the persons helped by Dr. Marvin 
Sandorf were gathered together, they would 
fill his Twin-Air Theater, his shopping center, 
his auditorium, and his medical office. 

They would include children and former 
children whose ball teams he equipped; the 
firemen to whom he gave free antipolio 
shots; the little people to whom he could 
not say no when they needed $5 or $100; and 
big people like Senator VANcE HaRTKE and 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Dr. Sandorf was a many splendored man— 
a physician, a businessman, an active Demo- 
crat, a sports backer, a nonpracticing at- 
torney, a member of the Police and Fire 
Merit Commission, a husband, father, and 
friend. 

Before he died yesterday at 57, Dr. Sandorf 
showed us how to live. 





BALTIMORE’S WAY OF LIFE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Balti- 
more is more than a city, it is a way of 
life, and I am proud to say that I was 
born, bred, and hope to spend my very 
last days amidst its very considerable 
beauty. In the May issue of the Catho- 
lic Digest there is a truly splendid article 
entitled, “Baltimore’s Way of Life,” 
which describes in a few hundred words 
the many enticements of that city, which 
is, as the article states, “a city of para- 
doxes.”’ 

I can do no more than to quote the 
final paragraph of the article which 
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turns to one of Baltimore’s most famous 
sons, H. L. Mencken, for the words to 
summarize the city’s uniqueness: 


For all its narrowness, its niceness, its air 
of merely playing at being a city, it has, at 
bottom, the one quality which, in cities as in 
women, shames and survives all the rest. 
And that is the impalpable, indefinable, irre. 
sistible quality of charm. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article, “Baltimore’s 
Way of Life,” from the Catholic Digest 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BALTIMORE’S WAY OF LIFE 
(By Harold A. Williams) 


Baltimore is a city of paradoxes. It has 
the oldest and the newest Catholic cathe- 
drals in the United States. Its Mount Ver- 
non Place was recently termed by a visiting 
expert “one of the most urbane piazzas in 
the world,” but only a few miles away some 
Baltimore householders still overturn their 
wooden front steps when they go to bed. 
Friendship International Airport handles the 
world’s largest jets, but the Mount Royal 
railroad station still has rocking chairs in 
its waiting room. 

Baltimore has the world’s largest plants 
making steel, spices, bichromate, long-dis- 
tance telephone cable, and venetian blinds; 
yet essentially it has become a branch-office 
town. In Fortune’s latest list of the largest 
industrial corporations, Baltimore has only 
2 out of 500. 

The city is a curious mixture of the North 
and the South. It is northern from 9 am. 
to 5 p.m. in its money-making briskness, It 
is southern in its graciousness, ancestor wor- 
ship, and cooking. 

Baltimore is a big city (sixth largest in the 
United States) with the comforts of a small 
town. It is a place that makes strangers 
shake their heads and natives or adopted 
sons feel that, despite their gripes, it is more 
than a city; it is a delightful way of life. 

Shortly after the Second World War the 
city was described in Holiday magazine as 
an aristocratic, charming, old-fashioned lady 
who thinks tradition is nicer than progress. 

That description would not be true today. 
Since the war Baltimore has changed 
mightily, both physically and in her outlook. 
Compared with New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco she probably is still an aristocratic 
old lady. But she has had her face lifted 
and her hair tinted. Most important, she has 
picked up new ideas from her sister cities. 
She now thinks of the future rather than 
the past. She no longer takes 15 years to 
make up her mind about moving a statue 
or widening an old street. 

In May of last year the Committee for 
Downtown called upon Baltimore to give 
the central business district a shock treat- 
ment. The committee asked for an invest- 
ment of $470 million to give the city “some- 
thing to grow with, to make Baltimore a na- 
tional showplace.” In the old days all but 
a few businessmen would have reached for 
smelling salts on hearing that sum men- 
tioned for civic improvement. Only the as- 
sociation of commerce would not have 
hooted at the idea of becoming a national 
showplace. For years the city prided itself 
on its provincialism. Now it wants to have 
action and attention. 

The key to the downtown redevelopment 
dream is the Charles Center plan. It calls 
for razing most of the structures that occupy 
22 acres in the heart of the city, and replac- 
ing them with new office buildings, a hotel, 
theater, TV center, and parks. The plan 
will cost about $127 million. In the same 
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neral area, the municipality is erecting 
a civic center which will seat 13,500. 

Why did Baltimore change from what, as 
late as 1952, an outsider called a quaint city 
that has been left as a backwater in the fast 
stream of progress to a city that wants to 
go places? The following developments con- 
tributed to the change: 

1. Baltimore felt that it made a big step 
up when it got the Colts in the National 
Football League in 1953, and the Orioles in 
the American Baseball League in 1954. That 
major-league feeling has wrought subtle 
psychological changes among Baltimoreans. 

9. As a branch-office town, Baltimore gets 
many bright young men with a fresh point 
of view frcm places like New York and Cin- 
cinnati. Many, as part of company policy, 
take a vigorous part in local activities. 

3. Baltimore had one of the worst traffic 
problems east of Pittsburgh until it hired 
Henry Barnes, a traffic engineer from Den- 
ver. In 6 years Barnes has spent nearly $10 
million. He has put up 160,000 street signs, 
placed traffic lights at 700 additional inter- 
sections, and used uncounted tankloads of 
white paint to stripe the streets. Baltimore 
sees traffic signals in its sleep, but Barnes 
has helped speed the tempo of the city. 

4. The Second World War (and the war 
workers who said mighty frank things about 
the place as they happily departed) made 
Baltimore realize that the old method of 
patch and stall was not enough; that some- 
thing had to be done if the Monumental 
City was not to become a ghost town on 
the Patapsco flats. 

Although Baltimore, as a result, is getting 
more like St. Louis and Cleveland every day, 
it still has individuality and color. In East 
Baltimore, for example, windows in row 
houses are adorned with screens painted with 
romantic scenes of mountains, waterfalls, 
and meadows. The screens are opaque from 
the outside, transparent from within, en- 
abling the housewife to watch the passing 
show without being observed. Painted 
screens originated in Europe and for some 
reason caught on in Baltimore. 

It is in the Fells Point section of East 
Baltimore that the white wooden steps are 
overturned at night, or even carried indoors. 
Some householders keep their steps upright 
only for weddings, christenings, and funerals. 
Callers use the kitchen doors on other visits. 

Not far away, Little Italy honors St. An- 
thony every spring. In 1904, a great fire 
swept through 140 acres of downtown, de- 
stroying 1,300 buildings and causing damage 
estimated at $125 million. When the flames 
approached Little Italy the residents prayed 
before a statute of St. Anthony in St. Leo’s 
Church. Some vowed to hold an annual cele- 
bration in his honor if their homes were 
saved. The flames died out on the boundaries 
of the community. 

Another colorful spring event is the 
Preakness at Pimlico racetrack, which is in- 
side the city limits. One of the traditions 
is the concert by the Maryland Jockey Club 
band, assembled only once a year to play 
three numbers, the same three each year. 
They are: “Maryland, My Maryland,” “Dixie,” 
and “The Star Spangled Banner.” One ob- 
server said that this arrangement expresses 
exactly the sentiment of the Preakness 
crowd: they are Marylanders first, southern- 
ers second, and then citizens of the United 
States. 

The winner of the Preakness is draped 
with a blanket of black-eyed susans, the 
State flower. Since the susans are not in 
season at this time of the year, the centers 
of yellow daisies are painted with shoe black. 
Around the track they are known as cock- 
eyed-susans. 

A third traditional spring event is the 
visit to Sherwood Gardens, a 5-acre pri- 
vate garden in Guilford, one of the city’s 
flossiest residential sections. For about a 
week the garden is a blaze of indescribable 
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beauty when 5,000 azalea bushes, some 15 
feet high, 15,000 pansies, and 150,000 tulips 
are in bloom against a background of dog- 
wood trees, wisteria, and flowering crab and 
cherry trees. Extra squads of police are 
assigned to handle traffic on the tree-shaded 
streets, but none patrol the grounds, which 
are open to the public. There has never 
been a case of vandalism. 

Baltimore still has some old-fashioned 
markets open several days a week. Hollins 
Market, near H. L. Mencken’s old home, has 
open stalls under canvas. 

Along the Pratt Street waterfront you can 
catch a glimpse of the vessels that bring 
cargo to Baltimore from the four corners 
of the world. You can visit the frigate 
Constellation, oldest ship in the U.S. Navy; 
watch the sailing of the overnight passenger 
steamer to Norfolk; or, in season, buy water- 
melons or oysters from picturesque Chesa- 
peake bugeyes and skipjacks. (For the last 
few years watermelons and oysters have been 
brought to the boats by truck late at night.) 

The port of Baltimore is generally ranked 
as the second biggest foreign-trade port in 
the country. It handles some 6,000 ships 
every year on 40 miles of waterfront. The 
port is the most romantic part of Baltimore. 
Here you can see a tanker sliding down the 
ways, a tramp steamer from the south seas, 
a damaged freighter being maneuvered into 
a floating drydock, and Moslems on their 
prayer rugs on the deck of a ship, bowing 
toward Mecca. 

The town, which goes back to 1729, is 
steeped in history. From December 1776 
to February 1777, the Continental Congress 
met here after it fled south to escape the 
British advance. During the Revolutionary 
War, Baltimore outfitted more than 200 ves- 
sels as privateers. They were so successful 
that for 30 years the British referred to the 
city as a “nest of pirates.” The feeling was 
mutual. 

In 1808, after passage of the Embargo Act, 
the citizens burned 720 gallons of gin be- 
cause the master of a vessel had paid duty 
on it in an English port. When war broke 
out again in 1812 Baltimore enthusiastically 
resumed its old business of privateering. 
Some Baltimore captains were so daring that 
they preyed on British shipping within a few 
miles of the English coast. 

After burning Washington, the British, 
bent on revenge, sailed up Chesapeake Bay 
in 56 ships, carrying 5,000 of Wellington’s In- 
vincibles. In the subsequent land action 
near Baltimore, the British were repulsed by 
militia and their commander was killed. 
Then the British warships moved toward 
Baltimore. 

The bombardment of Fort McHenry was 
watched by Francis Scott Key, an American 
lawyer who was on board a British ship to 
negotiate release of an American prisoner. 
The outsize flag, 30 by 42 feet, flying over 
the fort inspired Key to write the words of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” Since 1931 it 
has been our national anthem. 

Some of the first blood of the Civil War 
was shed in Baltimore. Four members of the 
6th Massachusetts Regiment and 11 citizens 
were killed as the troops changed trains on 
their way to Washington on April 19, 1861. 
Baltimore was divided in its sympathies dur- 
ing the war. Most of the time it was under 
martial law, occupied by Federal troops who 
kept their cannon pointed toward the heart 
of the city. 

The first church in Baltimore was St. 
Paul’s Episcopal, completed in 1739. The 
first Catholic church, a two-story brick res- 
idence, was begun in 1770 and finished in 
1775. It became the temporary cathedral 
when John Carroll was consecrated Bishop of 
Baltimore in 1790 with his diocese covering 
the United States. 

When the cornerstone of the Cathedral of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
was laid in 1806 more than half of the 
Catholics in the United States lived in Mary- 
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land. It took almost 15 years to complete 
the cathedral. The cost was about $225,000, 
part of which was raised by lotteries. Many 
provincial councils and three plenary coun- 
cils were held at the cathedral, the mother 
church of Catholicism in the United States. 
Since 1936, it has been a minor basilica. The 
8d plenary council, held in 1884, was the 
largest outside Rome since the Council of 
Trent. One outgrowth of this meeting was 
the Baltimore catechism, known to every 
Catholic in the Nation. 

Since 1947 the Nation’s oldest see has 
been under the care of Archbishop Francis 
P. Keough, formerly bishop of Providence. 
He is often called the Archbishop of the 
Poor because of his many charitable works 
for poor children, the aged, and the sick. 
More than 40 new parishes and schools have 
been built during his administration. 

For years a strong suspicion has persisted 
among Catholics that this modest, warm- 
hearted prelate was one of the protagonists 
in a popular true-life legend: the story of 
the cobbler and the archbishop. The story 
records the beautiful friendship that grew 
up between a hard-working Irish boy and 
an immigrant Jewish cobbler, who gave the 
lad steady encouragement in his ambition 
to study for the priesthood. 

Years later the cobbler and his wife were 
guests of honor when their young neighbor, 
now a distinguished churchman, was in- 
stalled as archbishop of one of America’s 
historic sees. After the ceremony the arch- 
bishop stepped out of the procession, handed 
his crosier to an attendant, and leaned over 
his old friend’s pew to give him a personal 
greeting. (The archbishop in the story is 
always anonymous, but whenever it is re- 
told, somebody is likely to say, “That sounds 
like Archbishop Keough.”’) 

Events connected with the beginnings of 
the church in this country and with the 
archdiocese of Baltimore have been com- 
memorated in sculptured marble and stained 
glass in the new Cathedral of Mary Our 
Queen. This magnificent stone structure 
in the contemporary manner, which stands 
near the northern outskirts of the city, was 
dedicated last November. The money for 
it, an estimated $8 million, was left by 
Thomas J. O'Neill, a merchant who came 
to Baltimore from Ireland with only pennies 
in his pocket. 

O’Neill was the biggest philanthropist the 
city has had in years. In the 19th century 
it had four outstanding ones. Johns Hop- 
kins left money for the world-famous Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Medical School, and Uni- 
versity. George Peabody gave the city the 
Peabody Conservatory and the not-so-well- 
known but excellent Peabody Library. Enoch 
Pratt founded the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
one of the best in the country. And Henry 
Walters bequeathed a fabulous art collec- 
tion to the city. 

Baltimore also has such outstanding insti- 
tutions as Goucher College and Loyola Coi- 
lege, along with some fine secondary schools. 
One of these, Calvert School, has a corre- 
spondence course that is used throughout 
the world by children in isolated areas. 

A few years ago an official of the Monu- 
ment Builders of America declared that the 
city had more monuments per capita than 
any other city in the United States. Its 
most famous and most attractive is the 
Washington Monument, a slender Doric col- 
umn; its most unusual was one erected in 
memory of Adam. 

The one with the most interesting story 
honors Edgar Allan Poe. It bears a quota- 
tion from one of his poems, which includes 
the words, “Dreaming dreams no mortals 
ever dared to dream before.” 

An admirer of Poe’s work, Edmond Fon- 
taine, pointed out that Poe did not put an 
“s” on “mortal.” He campaigned for sev- 
eral years to have it removed. Finally, in 
desperation, he himself chipped it off. He 
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was arrested for defacing a statue, but the 
charges were dropped when the president of 
the Maryland Poetry Society and Edgar Allan 
Poe, a descendant of the poet, appeared in 
police court in his behalf. Fontaine never 
mentioned, and perhaps never noticed, that 
there was a second mistake—the word 
“dreaming” lacks its “i.” 

Baltimore, where the poet Poe and John 
Wilkes Booth are buried, has produced many 
unusual persons. Among them were James 
Cardinal Gibbons, Babe Ruth, and H. L. 
Mencken. 

Mencken made a name for himself by tear- 
ing things apart in vivid language, but he 
never found anything seriously wrong with 
his native city. Many years ago he wrote: 
“For all its marrowness, its niceness, its air 
of merely playing at being a city, it has, at 
bottom, the one quality which, in cities as 
in women, shames, and survives all the rest. 
And that is the impalpable, indefinable, irre- 
sistible quality of charm.” 





POSTAL RATES ON FARM MAGA- 
ZINES—STATEMENT BY DR. PAUL 
D. SANDERS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mtr. President, no 
one in Virginia is doing a more helpful 
work in behalf of Virginia farmers than 
Dr. Paul D. Sanders, editor of the South- 
ern Planter. In his appearance on 
June 2 before the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, which had 
under consideration a bill to increase 
the postal rates on farm magazines, Dr. 
Sanders gave statistics on the value of 
farm papers which deserve a wide cir- 
culation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the state- 
ment that Dr. Sanders made at that 
time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL 
Service, JUNE 2, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, my name is Paul D. Sanders. I am ap- 
pearing as editor of the Southern Planter, a 
monthly farm paper published at Richmond, 
Va. 

The Southern Planter was established in 
1840 and except for a short period during the 
War Between the States, when Richmond 
was burned, has been in continuous pub- 
lication. Our circulation of approximately 
370,000 is concentrated in the Virginias, 
Maryland and Delaware, the Carolinas and 
Georgia. We have been the most widely 
read farm paper serving this region for over 
a hundred years. We depend almost 100 per- 
cent on the mails for distribution and, there- 
fore, have a very real interest in the postal 
service. 

We are appearing in opposition to H.R. 
11140 because it will increase our postal bill 
almost 85 percent at a time we cannot ab- 
sorb it without serious impairment of earn- 
ings. Traditionally, there has been a strict 
correlation between farm income and farm 
paper advertising volume. When farmers 
have money, the agricultural press does well 
the following year. When farmers are in 
distress the farm publications are not far 
behind. 

All is not well with the farmer today. In- 
creasing costs of operation in the face of 
falling farm prices and mounting surpluses 
of basic commodities have cut his income 
sharply. He is spending less money and the 
farm papers feel the pinch. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture predicts still further 
declines in farm income for 1960, which 
means another year of austerity for the agri- 
cultural publishing industry. 
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Our publication has attempted to absorb 
the three annual increases in postal rates of 
1952, 1953, and 1954 and the three later hikes 
of 1959, 1960, and 1961. The 1961 hike is still 
to come. When that rate increase becomes 
effective, the increase on the advertising por- 
tion of our publication will be 100 percent 
and the increase on the nonadvertising por- 
tion will be 6624 percent above the rates of 10 
years ago. To reduce the shock of these in- 
creases, we have raised our rates on both sub- 
scription and advertising. Both circulation 
and advertising have declined, and profits are 
difficult to come by. Further increases in 
operating costs without substantially im- 
proved farm income would certainly jeop- 
ardize our capital structure. And we are 
fairly typical of the farm publications. 

The American farmer has become the most 
efficient producer in the world. One hun- 
dred years ago two-thirds of the people of the 
United States lived on farms. It took two 
people working on the farm to produce 
enough food and fiber to feed and clothe 
themselves and one person off the farm. 
Today we find one farm worker, on the av- 
erage, providing food and fiber for 25 per- 
sons—thanks to modern technology in 
agriculture. 

The displaced population has left the farm 
and moved to town; to work in shops and 
offices and factories and made this the great- 
est industrial nation in the world. The 
strength and security of our great country, 
in which we are all so proud, have been built 
upon an ever-increasing efficiency in agri- 
culture to which the farm publications have 
made a major contribution. 

We could not have the automobiles, the 
steel, the electric power, ships, coal, oil, 
houses, radios, bathtubs, running water, 
elothing and the recreational and educa- 
tional facilities we now enjoy if one-half, or 
one-third, of our working force was engaged 
in agriculture instead of one-ninth as it is 
today. The efficiency in farming has dis- 
tinguished our democracy and brought us 
worldwide renown. 

The breathtaking change in agriculture 
has been based on (1) scientific research pro- 
vided by a beneficent government—the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the land grant 
college experiment stations, and the scien- 
tific laboratories of our great American busi- 
ness concerns—and (2) the farm publications 
that have worked shoulder to shoulder with 
the educational agencies in agriculture at 
the National, State, and local levels. The 
farm publications with their nearly 20 mil- 
lion circulation a month have been described 
as the “most powerful force in American 
agriculture.” 

In numerous research studies by the land- 
grant colleges on “where do farmers get their 
information,” the farm publications, like 
Abou Ben Adhem, lead all the rest. 

The Ohio State University has recently re- 
leased the results of a study of this question 
in that State, showing that 48 percent of the 
farmers named farm magazines as their most 
important sources of information. Thirteen 
percent listed the county agricultural agent 
or extension meetings, 6 percent extension or 
experiment station bulletins, and only 2 per- 
cent the vo-ag teacher. Radio farm shows 
rated 3 percent. 

A similar study by Cornell University in 
New York State a few years back brought 
out about the same facts. In that survey, 
78 percent of the farmers said they got new 
ideas from farm papers and magazines, 41 
percent termed them the “most helpful.” 
Cornell bulletins rated 12.2 percent as “most 
helpful.” Next in importance were circular 
letters from county agents, friends, and rela- 
tives, and radio programs which rated 7.3 
percent each. 

Another study by the Iowa State College 
showed that 37.7 percent of the farmers 
stated that “farm papers and farm magazines 
were the chief source of information” with 
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the next highest source being only 68 
percent. 

A recent survey by an adverti 
asked farmers this question: Whee ‘eed 
do you rely on most for helpful information 
and advice about better farming and new 
ideas for farmers?” And 47.4 percent liste 
farm papers first. The next highest was the 
county agricultural agent with 29.9 percent. 

Thus, when we deal with postage rates for 
the farm publications, we are dealing with 
the heart and soul of American agriculture. 
The farmer and his family have come to de- 
pend upon their favorite farm publication 
for information and inspiration on the opera- 
tion of their farms. It is their major source 
of technical knowledge on farm production, 
processing, and marketing—and, more re. 
cently, for information on the various 
ramifications of Federal farm program. 

Much of the editorial matter in the modern 
farm paper is provided by the research and 
extension workers in the land-grant colleges, 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
These scientists look upon the farm publica- 
tions, with their mass coverage of rural Amer- 
ica, as the best means of putting their 
messages on good farm practice into the 
homes of farm people. Scores of private and 
public surveys have proved the soundness of 
this assumption. 

The impact of farm paper advertising on 
the uses of modern feeds, fertilizers, and 
agricultural chemicals; tractors, farm equip- 
ment, and electrical appliances has helped 
to revolutionize production practices on 
American farms. The 6 million workers who 
supply farmers with goods and services and 
the 9 million workers who process, distribute, 
and merchandise farm products have a stake 
in agriculture comparable to the 10 million 
farmworkers actually engaged in farm pro- 
duction. Together, this agri-business group 
totals 25 million workers, almost 40 percent 
of the gainfully employed workers in the 
United States, who are dependent upon agri- 
culture for a livelihood. 

While we are sympathetic to the problems 
of the postal service, we are not unmindful 
of the catastrophic consequences that might 
follow an unrealistic postal rates increase on 
farm publications in the present depressed 
situation of American agriculture. 





ADVANCES ON GOVERNMENT-IN- 
SURED SHIP MORTGAGES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3018) to authorize 
the Maritime Administration to make 
advances on Government-insured ship 
mortgages. 





SOCIAL SECURITY’S PENALTY FOR 
WORKING SHOULD BE ABOL- 
ISHED 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for not to exceed 10 minutes, if that 
is agreeable with the acting majority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and 
the Senator from Kansas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, it 
may be inevitable in a government of 
laws, such as ours, that occasionally there 
should occur an oversight, bringing 
about an inequity which can then be ad- 
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justed by subsequent legislation. But 
today I am concerned with an inequity 
which could hardly be called an over- 
sight, because it has existed and been 
thoroughly discussed for well over two 
decades. I refer to the income-limita- 
tion provision which is part and parcel 
of our social security system, and can 
actually reduce the amount of income 
a man receives because he has the ini- 
tiative to go out and get a job. 

Many letters reaching my office de- 
scribe the confusing, the confiscatory, 
and the capricious effect of this very 
complicated provision, which applies to 
every man, woman, or child in the coun- 
try receiving a social security check. 

Mr. President, consider the case of 
a man who has retired on the average 
benefit of around $75 per month—hardly 
an abundant amount in times of in- 
creasing living costs such as these. If 
he is offered a part-time, but steady, 
job paying $100 a month, under the law 
he can receive all of his benefits and 
still receive the full $100. But suppose 
he is in a part of the country where the 
same job pays $125 per month. Under 
these circumstances he has the choice of 
quitting at the end of 9 months or 
losing his social security benefit for 4 
months. And if the employer happens 
to feel particularly generous, and is 
willing to pay him as much as $174 a 
month, which would bring his annual 
earnings to $2,084, he loses all his social 
security benefits, and would have to 
meet all of his living wants on this sub- 
sistence amount. 

It is only necessary to read this be- 
wildering provision of social security 
law to understand that it is not only 
confiscatory in this respect, but also very 
confusing. This is the way one para- 
graph of one little booklet distributed 
by the Social Security people, and en- 
titled “Your Social Security,’’ describes 
the operation of this provision: 

If in the year before you reach 72 you 
earn more than $1,200, the number of 
monthly benefit checks due you for that 
year will depend on the amount of your 
total earnings and on how much work you 
did in each month. In general, you lose 
your right to 1 month’s benefit check for 
each $80 (or fraction of $80) of earnings 
over $1,200 in the year (but) * * *. No mat- 
ter how much you earn in a year you can 
get the monthly payment for any month in 
which you neither earn wages of more than 
$80 (now $100) nor render substantial serv- 
ices in self-employment. 


Mr. President, is that clear to you? 
It certainly was not to me, until I had 
read it over a number of times; and I 
ag most people have the same prob- 
em. 

Inserted in the middle of that para- 
graph is a table which, in its effort to try 
to make the point clear, has its own pe- 
culiar story to tell. It shows that if one 
earns $1,200 a year, no benefit is de- 
ducted. But if he earns just 1 cent more, 
$1,200.01, an entire month’s benefit is 
deducted. Thus, because a retired man 
earns just one small penny in addition 
to $1,200, it is possible for him to lose a 
social security check totaling as much 
as $174 for himself and his wife. The 
Same “pounds for a penny” deduction oc- 
curs at every interval where earnings 
above $1,200 reach the $80 breakoff point. 
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Any such arrangement is, I maintain, 
not only inequitable and capricious; it 
is also wrong in principle. 

I shall not, at this time, go into all of 
the vagaries possible under this bewil- 
dering provision. Neither shall I trouble 
you, Mr. President, with the fine distinc- 
tions which are made in applying the 
special retirement test for self-employed 
people on the basis of the Department’s 
decision as to what is meant by the 
phrase “to render substantial services.” 
Perhaps it is enough to quote again from 
the little booklet which has the impos- 
sible task of trying to explain this com- 
plicated determination. On this point 
it reads as follows: 

There is no single rule for determining 
whether a person is performing substantial 
service in self-employment. There are many 
factors to be considered for different kinds 
of self-employment. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration will make decisions based on 
the facts in each case. 


This means that the average farmer 
and the average small businessman in 
Kansas—or in any other State—who has 
been paying social security during his 
working life, so that he will be entitled 
to a benefit as a matter of right, must 
trot down to the Social Security office 
periodically, to see if he is going to lose 
a benefit because he milked the cows or 
slopped the hogs on the home place, and 
therefore, according to the Social Secu- 
rity people, might be considered to have 
“rendered substantial services.” This is 
inequitable; it is obnoxious; and, even 
more important, it is an undue delega- 
tion of legislative authority which en- 
courages government by administrative 
whim. 

No wonder many people find it takes 
a good lawyer and at least a good day’s 
work to figure out where they stand. 
Moreover, according to the law, they 
must keep the Social Security people in- 
formed as to whether they think they 
may be rendering substantial services 
in self-employment, or in any case in 
which they expect that their earnings 
for the year may amount to more than 
$1,200. It would appear, under these 
circumstances, that crystal balls should 
be standard equipment for social secu- 
rity beneficiaries. 

Perhaps the greatest injustice of all 
is the fact that this deduction is made 
only if the money coming in is earned 
money. As the little booklet puts it: 

Income from savings, investments, pen- 
sions, and insurance does not affect your 
old-age or survivors insurance benefits and 
should not be counted in with your earn- 
ings. 


This means, very simply, that a man 
who goes out and earns a little money 
to supplement his social security check 
is subject to penalty. At the same time, 
his more fortunate neighbor, who is liv- 
ing comfortably on investment income, 
is exempt from this restriction, and can 
go on receiving all of his social security 
benefits, with no questions asked. 

I agree completely with Robert C. 
Ruark, who in a recent newspaper ar- 
ticle, entitled “Social Security Rule on 
Earnings ‘Stupid,’ ” wrote: 

I never cared much for compulsory re- 
tirement—or compulsory anything else, for 
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that matter—but there is a lot of juice left 
in a great many gents at 65 today, and it 
seems a shame that every effort can’t be 
made to allow them to be productive citi- 
zens, to capitalize on their skills without 
subjecting them to penalty on money 
they’ve already paid into the Government’s 
till. 

Certainly, I don’t think it’s a good idea 
to stifle initiative by law or private decree, 
and if a man wants to work himself to death 
it’s his business so long as he pulls his 
weight, social security or no social security. 


Mr. President, I am absolutely unable 
to understand why we continue this 
reprehensible practice of penalizing 
people for working at a time when the 
country so greatly needs their skills and 
their productive capacity. All of us 
know of the effect on our senior citizens 
of the substantial increase in the cost 
of living in the past decade. We know, 
as well, that millions of these people are 
struggling along on meager incomes. 
Moreover, if they manage to find jobs 
which will pay enough to furnish a de- 
cent living—and this is no easy matter 
if they are over 65 years of age—they 
are rewarded by losing their hard-earned 
social security benefits. 

We have failed in our efforts to try 
to patch up or remodel this provision, 
because it is wrong in principle, in the 
first place. The only right and equitable 
solution is to remove the retirement test 
entirely. I believe this is a matter which 
calls for our immediate action, and I 
urge the support of every Member of 
this Congress in making this important 
improvement in our social security 
system. 





FOREIGN POLICY ADDRESS BY 
ADLAI STEVENSON 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
June 1 one of the most distinguished 
Americans, Mr. Adlai Stevenson, deliv- 
ered a speech in Chicago to the Textile 
Workers Union of America. The former 
presidential candidate of the Democratic 
Party delivered what I regard as one of 
the most thoughtful speeches made this 
year. It was not a speech of fault find- 
ing, idle criticism, or partisan bickering. 
Instead, in his speech he outlined the 
need of America to move forward with 
an aggressive program based on a grand 
strategy for peace. 

I commend a reading of the speech to 
all Members of the Senate and to all 
Americans, in order that they may have 
an understanding of the thoughtful 
presentation by this able American of a 
program for America for the future. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, June 2, 1960] 


TEXT OF STEVENSON’S SPEECH TO TEXTILE 
UNION ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Cuicaco, June 1—I am very grateful to 
you Mr. Pollock [William Pollock, general 
president of the union] and I am not only 
grateful to you for your introduction, but 
I am also, I vonfess, relieved, after what you 
said Monday about eggheads and meatheads. 
But I agree with your conclusions. 

Indeed, I wrote this down this morning: 


The egghead is cracked, 
The meathead is sacked, 
It is time to get down 
To some nratters of fact. 
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I was reminded when I came in here that 
I think one of the greatest compliments 
that ever befell me was by the man who 
introduced me as a “practical idealist”— 
sort of a hard-boiled egghead, he said. 

This meeting, ladies and gentlemen, is an 
opportunity for me to express my apprecia- 
tion to the Textile Workers Union, which 
supported the Democratic Party when I was 
its candidate and who have, by your en- 
dorsement yesterday, expressed your con- 
tinued support of liberal democratic prin- 
ciples. 

I consider myself highly honored to join 
my distinguished friends, Senator Dovuc.as, 
Senator Pastore, Senator Humpnrey and 
Senator Kennepy in talking to you about 
some of the problems which we face in this 
country. 

TOUCHES ON DOMESTIC ISSUES 

Some of these problems, of course, are of 
very special significance to you as leaders 
of a great labor union. 

There is strong temptation to talk about 
some of these things, about the need now 
put off by the President’s veto to meet the 
depressed-areas problem, of the importance 
to the whole economy of increasing the 
minimum-wage level, of the human de- 
mand for medical care for social security 
beneficiaries. But there is, I am sure you 
will agree, one issue which overshadows all 
others, and it is properly discussed not as 
political partisans or as leaders of labor, 
but as Americans taking counsel together. 

Who we are is not in the least important 
when we discuss the subject of peace. You 
know there is a joke that has been going 
around in Paris recently. It is a very short 
one. It goes like this: “Once upon a time 
there was an American diplomat * * *.” 

But there isn’t much to smile about over 
the incredible events of the last few weeks 
that culminated in the collapse of the sum- 
mit conference and Mr. Khrushchev’s exhi- 
bition of temper. It is enough that we real- 
ize the full gravity and urgency of our situa- 
tion so that we may proceed to look to the 
future. 

The summit was a defeat for the policies 
of both Eisenhower and Khrushchev. The 
Stalinist faction in Russia has been strength- 
ened. Red China and Soviet Russia have 
been thrust closer together. World tensions 
have been increased. All those who hoped 
for a détente—progress through patient ne- 
gotiation—have suffered a serious reverse 
while the hotheads and cold warriors who 
don’t want to ease tensions have gained 
grouped. Finally, the effectiveness for lead- 
ership of the present administration in 
Washington has been impaired if not de- 
stroyed. 

In short, New York friends, we have 
achieved most of the results we wanted to 
avoid; instead of a safer world we are con- 
fronted by a serious new crisis—with our sys- 
tem of alliances weakened, our bases feop- 
ardized, our reputation for competence dam- 
aged, and the danger of accidental war, as 
Dag Hammarskjéld said last week, increased. 


OFFERS SUGGESTIONS 


So I want to suggest some of the things 
we should do and think about to recover our 
initiative and restore confidence in American 
leadership in the long and continuing strug- 
gle for peace and freedom which is the des- 
tiny of this generation of Americans. 

And this is a good time to talk about 
our foreign affairs, because people are now 
concerned about the significance of these 
dramatic events of the last few weeks, de- 
spite the usual White House assurances that 
all is well. 

It seems to take something dramatic like 
the U-2 flight over the Soviet Union to wake 
us up. Suez and Hungary, when the world 
almost blew up, was another moment of 
awakening. So was sputmik. And so was 
Quemoy and Matsu. But this time I hope 
we stay awake, because our troubles are 
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mounting. We know the truculent Chinese 
are saying this is no time to talk peace and 
relaxation; this is the time to make hay. 

Massive demonstrations against our secu- 
rity treaty are rocking Japan, and President 
Eisenhower is reconsidering his visit. In 
Korea, Syngman Rhee has been ended by 
violence. At the other end of Asia, the 
elected leaders of Turkey are in jail after 
a popular uprising. The hostile develop- 
ments in Cuba we know all about, and the 
memory of anti-American riots in Latin 
America and the Middle East is still fresh. 

So I say to you with all the sobriety I can 
command this ts a good time for a national 
discussion of our foreign affairs. And with 
a national campaign coming up I hope we 
can talk sensibly and that every criticism and 
proposal won’t bring forth the senseless cries 
of “appeasement” and “soft on commu- 
nism"”—all those ugly reminders of the re- 
cent low point in our national debate have 
suddenly reappeared to deface our politics 
again. 

When Republican orators with injured in- 
nocence imply that criticism of our behavior 
abroad is somehow disloyal, perhaps they 
should be reminded of Senator Taft’s words 
in 1952: “It is the right and the duty of the 
Republican Party to point out the mistakes 
and the unbelievably bad Judgment of those 
who have conducted our foreign policy,” and 
that, my friends, was during wartime. 

But when they are in power the Republi- 
can leaders seem to venerate national unity, 
as they call it. And only last Saturday Mr. 
Nixon attacked Senator Symineron, Senator 
KENNEDY, and myself for “making a partisan 
issue out of the summit conference”—as he 
put it. I can see why he would like to hush 
all discussion of foreign policy. But has he 
forgotten his own past role as a critic? I 
don't believe any member of the opposition 
today will debase the national debate as he 
did at a crucial point during the Korean 
war when he charged President Truman with 
having “lost 600 million people to the Com- 
munists.” 

True national unity will only come from 
courageous self-scrutiny and search for 
truth by Democrats and Republicans alike. 
In these dangerous months we must direct 
our energies to positive rather than nega- 
tive purposes. The President told us to keep 
our chins up. But we must do more; we must 
keep our eyes open and our brains busy. For 
good intentions are not enough. What we 
need is a grand strategy for peace. 

All right then, where do we go from here? 
What are the priorities for peace? 


WANTS CONTINUED NEGOTIATION 


Well, we assume that the administration 
will be quick to untangle the lines of au- 
thority and remedy the defects revealed by 
the Senate investigation of the U-2 inci- 
dent. But in trying to defend our manage- 
ment of the affair, some responsible Republi- 
can spokesmen seem to be implying that it 
is impossible to negotiate with the Soviet 
leaders and that to do so is in the nature of 
appeasement. This would compound the 
disaster. We shall have to talk and bargain 
with the Communist countries for many 
years to come. 

I think this historic incident does prove, 
however, that successful negotiation at the 
summit is impossible unless the area of ne- 
gotiation is clear and both sides are willing 
to give something. Summit negotiations 
should be the last, not the first stage of 
international communication. 

With the help of our allies we must re- 
pair the damage as soon as possible and 
resume meaningful discussion with the Rus- 
sians at lower levels over the whole wide 
range of world affairs. And Soviet readi- 
ness is revealed, I think, by the good cli- 
mate at the nuclear test ban conference in 
Geneva. Also, the United Nations Security 
Council is made to order for communica- 
tions between East and West. If the U.N. 
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could be revitalized as a center for quiet 
diplomacy without the propaganda ang 
forensics of great power meetings, it would 
be a major achievement. 

Another lesson of the summit experience 
is that by our clumsy and provocative han- 
dling of the U-2 incident we have Probably 
strengthened the hand of the Soviet miti- 
tarists. And that is not a victory for any- 
body; it is a defeat. Because of our obses- 
sive fear of Soviet Russia we ignore the 
conflicts between Russians and the greater 
threat of Red China. 


NOTES COMMUNIST OFFENSIVE 


But even if we Americans understood 
better the true state of world affairs, even 
if our illusions about foreign policy were 
dispelled, even if we recognized our mis- 
takes, even if fruitful negotiation was pos- 
sible again, it would not alter for many 
years the constantly aggressive, Communist 
political activities, especially among the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and South America 
who are seeking a new dignity in the mod- 
ern world. 

So the question is: How do we live with 
the aggressive Communists in this revolu- 
tionary age without giving in to them or 
destroying each other in a nuclear war? 

We do not do it by just trying to stop 
or contain them. We do it by outproducing 
them, by competing with them as strenu- 
ously as we can on the economic and po- 
litical fronts and by demonstrating with 
action rather than words that our system 
has more to offer mankind than theirs. 

Instead of always worrying about what 
Russia will do next let’s concentrate on what 
we can do next. 

First, we must forge a deterrent power 
and a limited war capability with our NATO 
allies that does not depend on the budget 
bureaucrats. There must be no chance of 
Soviet miscalculation. We will never strike 
first so we are at a disadvantage in the nu- 
clear rocket age, and we dare not tempt 
them with weakness. Our European allies 
can make a larger contribution to our com- 
mon military strength—until that happy 
day when a workable disarmament agree- 
ment lifts the burden of fear and expense 
from us all. 

Second, we must promptly take steps to 
strengthen our Western alliance—not only to 
repair the ravages of the summit but to get 
on with the job of building a stronger politi- 
cal and economic community in the free 
world, and especially in the North Atlantic 
area. We can begin by resisting the tempta- 
tion to gloss over our own blunders or to 
blame Mr. Macmillan for urging the ill-fated 
summit meeting; or to criticize General de 
Gaulle for postponing it; or to praise Chan- 
cellor Adenauer for opposing it in the first 
place. 

Let us then recognize anew the fact of 
our economic, military and political interde- 
pendence. With the  resources—military, 
economic, moral—of the great democracies 
united for common purposes there is little 
we cannot do to advance peace and well- 
being; disunited, there is little we can do. 
I have suggested that an Atlantic council 
formulate joint policies for sharing our re- 
sponsibilities and bringing about the gen- 
uine partnership in the Atlantic community 
which our successes in the past—notably the 
Marshall plan—make feasible and the great- 
est challenge we have ever known now makes 
necessary. 

We need new and bolder directives, new 
common policies for defense, for disarma- 
ment, for monetary reserves, for tariffs and 
trade in a larger economic sphere, and for 
aid to underdeveloped areas. The alterna- 
tive is to see the centrifugal forces which are 
always at work (witness the conflict between 
the Common Market and the free trade area 
in Europe) pull us further apart. One 
thing is sure—we cannot deal with the Com- 
munist challenge divided and in disarray. 
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Third, we must organize a mighty effort to 
pelp the less developed countries advance 
to self-sustaining growth. There is no more 

t+ or sinister fact in the world today 
than the disparity in living standards be- 
tween the rich countries and the poor who 
are seeking a new dignity in the modern 
world. In America, the average annual in- 
come is well over $2,000. For nearly half the 
world’s population it is less than $100. And 
the rich are getting richer and the poor 


We must provide an alternative to Com- 
munist methods of development in poor 
countries where literacy is low, hunger high 
and the gap between resources and popula- 
tion widening. This is the great struggle of 
our century, and if the free way of life 
doesn’t help the many poor of this world it 
will never save the few rich. 

The chief aim of our programs in this 
field has been, frankly, to stop the Com- 
munists. But recently a new, more helpful 
attitude has appeared. Mr. Macmillan, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, and President Eisenhower 
have all taken notice of the Western respon- 
sibility to help bridge the gap between the 
rich nations and the billion souls in the 
lands outside the Communist bloc which are 
underdeveloped, unmodernized, and almost 
wholly lacking in the capital they need for 


This is a task beyond the capacity of any 
of us alone. We shall have to coordinate all 
of the effort with the other more for- 
tunate nations, especially those in the devel- 
oping Atlantic community. And, as in our 
common defense, the time has certainly come 
for other countries to participate and shoul- 
der a share of the common burden of eco- 
nomic development assistance. 

As the Communists know full well these 
are the decisive areas of the world. But the 
problems of poverty and growth would exist 
if communism had never been invented. 
Their solution accords with our American 
tradition of an expanding frontier, of work 
to be done and hurdles to be leaped, of new 
markets to be opened. To complete the rev- 
olution of modernization which began in the 
West, to spread education to all peoples, to 
offer hope for health and food and shelter 
and elbow room to all the members of the 
great human family—these are not neglible 
goals. They complete the vision of a Jeffer- 
son or a Lincoln—of burdens lifted from 
every shoulder and a life of opportunity for 
all mankind. 

Fourth, we must make it plain that peace 
and disarmament are the paramount goals 
of our foreign policy. We know the lethal 
nature of modern weapons. We know that 
war can come to us from two directions—by 
deliberate attack or by accident. Not long 
ago Russia and the United States had nu- 
clear weapons. Now it is four. Ten years 
from now—who knows? ‘The spread of nu- 
clear capability multiples the danger of war 
by accident or design. 

Therefore general and complete disarma- 
ment under international control has become 
an imperative for all of us—and we should 
not hesitate to say so. 

It is ironic that the Communists have so 
largely succeeded in exploiting the cry for 
peace—which is surely the loudest and clear- 
est sound in this war-weary, frightened 
world. They have been able to do so because 
we have for so long put our emphasis on 
military containment. For years it appeared 
that we didn’t want to negotiate with the 
Russians either to test their intentions or to 
call their bluff. 


CITES SOVIET INITIATIVE 
Meanwhile they stopped nuclear testing 
without waiting for us; they twice reduced 
their army; they proposed summit talks to 
reduce the danger of war; they proposed 
total disarmament. Whatever their motive, 
cynical or sincere, they have constantly taken 
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the initiative. They have answered the cry 
for peace, while we have hesitated and then, 
step by step, given in. Too often our un- 
certainty and quibbling has left the im- 
pression that the United States is looking for 
reasons not to reach an agreement. 

The trouble is that the administration is 
divided on disarmament and the President 
has not resolved the conflicts and established 
a@ clear policy, especially with regard to the 
pursuit of total disarmament and the stop- 
ping of nuclear testing. On both, the Rus- 
sians took the initiative and got the credit. 

Mr. Khrushchev has stated his purpose 
plainly. He says let’s disarm and we will 
beat you at economic development and 
peaceful coexistence. I hope disarmament 
and economic competition is still the Rus- 
sian policy after the summit collapse. We 
in the United States are not afraid of eco- 
nomic competition. And we look forward to 
the day when we can put to better uses part 
of the $40 billion we now spend annually for 
defense. 

Great progress toward a nuclear test ban 
and a break in the arms deadlock was made 
since last fall—until the flight of the U-2. 
That progress must not be lost. The United 
States, which has been the source of most of 
the revolutionary concepts of human and 
political freedom should be the tireless, fear- 
less leader of the cause of freedom from war 
in this revolutionary century. To seize that 
role and pursue it with passion should be 
our national policy. Our approach to dis- 
armament has been: “Yes, but.” It ought 
to be: “Why not?” 


ASKS SPECIAL AGENCY 


But who is doing the homework for peace? 
Who is drawing up the blueprints for dis- 
armament, studying inspection and detec- 
tion systems, making plans for the eventual 
reconversion of our economy to full-time, 
nonmilitary production? Who is studying 
the political, judicial, and psychological ob- 
stacles that must be overcome before peace 
can be effectively enforced? 

We have had a series of improvised efforts 
and temporary “men in charge.” I think the 
time has come to put this important busi- 
ness on a permanent and professional basis. 
I think we need a special agency under the 
Secretary of State charged with the great, 
complex, and neglected task of peace and 
disarmament which will be a symbol of our 
determination to lead the world away from 
madness. 

And we must take the initiative in this 
field in the United Nations, too. Why was 
total disarmament proposed last fall by 
Khrushchev, and not the President of the 
United States? Why didn’t we take the lead 
in the crusade to free mankind from the 
scourge of war? Instead of reacting in con- 
fusion to Soviet proposals, we should be 
sounding the high clear call that billions of 
people want to hear. 

Now finally, my friends, fifth, I have talked 
about the lessons of the summit and a sorry 
chapter in American diplomacy. I have tried 
to condense the great objectives of American 
policy asIsee them. I have said that instead 
of concentrating on things we cannot hope 
to change in Russia we should concentrate 
on things we can change in our alliance and 
in our own policy. 

There is one more that we can change here 
at home. We can put first things first. As 
Senator FULBRIGHT has said: 

“It is frequently pointed out that the 
United States far outproduces the Soviet 
Union. This is true, but the use that is made 
of productive capacity is of at least equal 
importance with the size of the capacity. 
On this score, there is no ground for com- 
placency. The Russians devote a much 
larger proportion of their resources to de- 
fense, to education, and to the other things 
which really matter in the cold war and 
which would be decisive in a hot war. It 
won't do us any good to outproduce them in 
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color TV sets if they outproduce us in mis- 
siles. It won’t do us any good to train more 
advertising copywriters if they train more 
nuclear physicists. It won’t do us any good 
to train more tax lawyers if they train more 
diplomats. If we put cement into backyard 
swimming pools, and they put it into fac- 
tories, who has improved his position more? 

“In making decisions on the allocation of 
resources, the Russians have a considerable 
advantage over us because of the difference 
in the decision-making process in the two 
countries. There, it is centralized in a few 
men. Here, in its basic aspects, it involves 
all the people.” 

Here in the United States not a handful 
of commissars but all the people must de- 
cide by our time-honored method of the 
ballot box whether we have neglected our 
basic needs for schooling, research, health, 
housing, urban renewal and all forms of 
public services; whether we want a new em- 
phasis in the use of our resources; whether 
freedom means full civil rights for all 
Americans; whether freedom means nothing 
more than freedom to stagnate; to have no 
greater aim than a new car and another 
television set. 


ERA OF DECISIONS AHEAD 


Today not rhetoric but sober fact bids 
us to believe that our present combination 
of complacency and apprehension has 
within it the seeds of destruction, first for 
our own community, and then for the larger 
hope that freedom, not tyranny, will be the 
organizing principle of the society of men. 

The great periods of American life have 
usually been preceded by years of question- 
ing and soul-searching. I believe that 
America is great precisely when its citizens 
question themselves. And today, after these 
years of self-indulgence, of little aims and 
large fears, I believe a new era of great deci- 
sions is ahead of this country. 

And that is why the only kind of political 
campaign that will make any sense this year 
is a sober discussion of our foreign situa- 
tion. The American people must know the 
facts to mobilize their strength for the great 
contest—a contest in which democracy and 
the processes of persuasion must match the 
efficiency of central planning and dictator- 
ship. 

To be honest with the people, to help 
them understand and make up their minds 
is the sacred obligation of both parties, with 
all the fervor I can command, both parties 
meet that obligation—for our security, our 
system of government, all we hold highest, 
are at stake. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS AND TAX COURT 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10569) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments and the Tax 
Court of the United States for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 1, 1960, p. 11570, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the conference report provides for ap- 
propriation of a total of $4,841,914,000. 
This sum is $35,100,000 less than the 
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amount recommended in the Senate bill; 
is $46,500,000 above the amount pro- 
posed in the House bill; and is $55,939,- 
000 less than the total budget estimates 
and $110,804,000 under the 1960 appro- 
priation. 

In order that Members of the Senate 
and other interested persons may know 
the appropriation details, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a tabulation setting 
out the appropriation for the current 
year, the budget estimate, the House al- 
lowance, the Senate allowance, and the 
conference allowance for each appropri- 
ation in the bill. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Treasury and Post Office Departments and Tax Court of the U.S. appropriation bill, fiscal 
year 1961 (H.R. 10569) 


TITLE I-TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
conferees had for settlement 11 amend. 
ments; in three instances the Senate re. 
ceded; in seven instances the conferees 
agreed upon amounts compromising the 
House and Senate differences; and one 
disagreement was noted. 

The Senate conferees receded on 
amendments with the following results: 
Amendments Nos. 3 and 9 restore lan. 
guage inserted by the House in two of the 
Post Office items, and stricken by the 
Senate, which restricts increases in prior 
year contracts to those made as a result 
of changes in plans. 

Amendment No. 11 eliminates lan- 
guage inserted by the Senate relative to 
the rate on parcels containing medicines, 

The seven instances where compromise 
amounts were agreed upon include: 
Amendment No. 1, restoring language in 
the Internal Revenue Service item, which 
was inserted in the House and stricken 
by the Senate, and limits funds for tem- 
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TITLE I—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT posed by the Senate. 
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the agreement reached by the conference 
committee on the Treasury-Post Office 
Departments appropriations bill—H.R. 
10569—for fiscal 1961 and its effect upon 
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operation of the Internal Revenue 
sewine during the coming fiscal year. 

The asked for $18.3 
million to permit the hiring of 3,000 
new IRS employees in the coming fiscal 
year, but the House cut this request by 
$12.2 million and provided funds to hire 
only 900 new employees. In addition, 
the House cut $2.8 million which had 
peen asked by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to finance the “blue ribbon pro- 

” by which the IRS has attracted 
first-rate employees on the promise of 
regular promotions upon satisfactory 
performance. The Treasury appealed 
the entire $15 million cut, and its pro- 
test to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee asserted that the failure to 
appropriate the additional $15 million 
would cost about $100 million annually 
in revenues which the new personnel 
could be expected to produce as a result 
of increased tax enforcement efforts. 

The Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee in charge of the bill, under the 
able chairmanship of the junior Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. RosBEerTson], recom- 

mended that the entire $15 million be 
restored, and the Senate approved the 
recommendations. 

I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Virginia again for the strong 
stand that he, as well as the other 
members of the subcommittee, took in 
this behalf. I know the Senator from 
Oklahoma {[Mr. MonrRoNEY] was one of 
those who struck a blow for the public 
interest and for the collection of needed 
revenues when the Senate conferees took 
that position, 

In conference, due to the diligent 
efforts of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Ropertson] and his colleagues, the 
House conferees were persuaded to agree 
to the restoration of $10 million, or 
two-thirds of the sums which they had 
cut. 

The Internal Revenue Service has ad- 
vised me that the unwillingness of the 
House conferees to appropriate the ad- 
ditional $5 million, which will prevent 
the hiring of 839 new employees for 
whom funds were requested, will result 
in an annual revenue loss of $35 million, 
or a net loss of $30 million. 

In other words, $6 of revenue 
would be lost for every additional dol- 
lar that would be spent on agents the 
House was unwilling to hire on the rec- 
ommendation of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. This is not a partisan 
matter in any way. This is just a ques- 
tion of whether the U.S. Government is 
going to have the personnel necessary 
to crack down on tax dodgers, When, at 
long last, Members on this side of the 
aisle were able to persuade the admin- 

tion to request necessary funds, it 
occurs to me it is not very good judg- 
ment not to give the administration the 
money it wants in order to prevent tax 
evasion and to get badly needed addi- 
tional revenue into the Treasury. 

The need for additional Internal Reve- 
nue Service personnel is apparent. Al- 
though the overall workload of the IRS 
has gone up by 15 or 20 percent since 
the beginning of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, the total personnel of the Serv- 
ice dropped by 5,127 from the end of the 
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fiscal 1952 to the end of fiscal 1959, a 
decrease of almost 10 percent, in the face 
of a constantly increasing workload 
and constantly increasing evidence of 
additional tax evasion. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue has estimated that $25 to $26 billion 
of income goes unreported each year, at 
a tax loss of several billions of dollars. 
The reporting gap of dividend income 
alone totals more than $1 billion, or 11 
percent of total dividend payments. 
More than 50 percent of the interest pay- 
ments made annually goes unreported, 
according to the latest Treasury studies, 
at an annual revenue loss of more than 
$4 billion. Only 3 percent of the 934% 
million returns filed annually can be 
audited by existing personnel, because 
the Internal Revenue Service does not 
have the personnel to do the auditing. 

The request for funds to add 3,000 
persons to the IRS rolls was a belated 
confession by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration of a shocking error made 7 years 
ago when it slashed IRS employment by 
an equal number. Proof positive of the 
Internal Revenue Service’s urgent need 
for additional personnel and the admin- 
istration’s negligence in permitting In- 
ternal Revenue Service employment to 
stay at a reduced level since 1952, is the 
revelation that IRS plans to ask for 
25,000 new employees during the next 5 
years, and that this year’s request is just 
the first stage in a stepped-up enforce- 
ment program. 

I regret that the House conferees in- 
sisted on cutting the reasonable IRS 
budget request for the coming year by 
$5 million. 

I know what the Senator from Virginia 
was up against, and I realize that 
he fought valiantly for the increase se- 
cured. I do not hold him in any way 
responsible for the failure of those in 
the other body to agree with our action, 
but I should like to point out publicly 
exactly the result of the failure of the 
effort in this matter, in a nonpartisan 
fashion, to give the Eisenhower admin- 
istration what it badly needs and what 
it should have asked for years ago. I 
regret very much the step which has 
been taken, and I do not see how I can 
support the conference report. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Every effort that 
could possibly be made was made in 
conference. We really thought we did 
pretty well. If the Senator will examine 
the entire conference report, he will see 
it was a case of splitting the difference. 
We actually got the House conferees to 
agree with us in two-thirds of the dis- 
agreements. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator 
from Arizona did a magnificent job. I 
certainly do not criticize the Senate con- 
ferees for not having made a proper ef- 
fort. I am aware of the rule which pre- 
vents me from making invidious com- 
ments about Members of the other body, 
but I think it is a shame that the argu- 
ments, which were made in fairness and 
with diligence, were not persuasive on 
the House Members. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. We did the best we 
could. We thought we did pretty well 
when we got through. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I share the senti- 
ments of the Senator from Arizona. If 
the Senate conferees at every confer- 
ence took the position that everything 
the Senate did was 100 percent right, 
and that we would not yield for one mo- 
ment on anything, we would not get 
one appropriation bill enacted into law. 
We must give due deference to the views 
of the other body, and the fact is that 
the House conferees thought we could 
not expand the number of employees of 
the Internal Revenue Service as fast as 
we proposed and get adequately trained 
men for the work. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that the 
Internal Revenue Service testified before 
both the House and the Senate commit- 
tees that it would have no difficulty in 
obtaining the additional personnel if the 
appropriation were provided before the 
end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. It 
was also stated that when they were 
given additional money for additional 
employees in the previous year, they had 
used the money for some other purpose. 
Therefore, in spite of their solemn 
promise that although they had become 
mixed up in their budgetary controls 
and had used the money which had been 
appropriated for additional employees 
for something else they would not do it 
again, the House said, “We are simply 
going to trust them two-thirds of the 
way on what they want now.” That was 
as far as we could get the House to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further observation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope very much that 
next January the new occupant of the 
White House, who will be a Democratic 
President will make a similar request 
to a Democratic Congress and that our 
friends in the other body will be more 
receptive. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: The Senator 
from Virginia supported this item be- 
cause he was convinced that we needed 
to collect tax revenue, because we wish 
to have relief from high taxes. Cer- 
tainly one way to obtain that relief is 
to collect the taxes due. 

We did the best we could. We regret 
that we could not get the full $15 million 
restored. As the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HaypDENn] said, ordinarily when we 
are able to get two-thirds of what we 
seek in a conference, we are doing very 
well. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President; will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If we agree to the 
conference report we will then have a 
separate action on the so-called Williams 
amendment which in the Senate ver- 
sion would prohibit the use of the frank 
on the so-called junk mail? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. The Williams amendment is 
not a part of the conference report, be- 
cause it was not agreed to. That matter 
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will come up after adoption of the con- 
ference report, as amendment No. 6, in 
disagreement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then we will have 
a chance to have a separate vote, per- 
haps a yea-and-nay vote? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That will come up 
separately. Senators will have a chance 
to debate it and to do what they think 
best with regard to it. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 


with what the Senator from Virginia 
has said. Under the parliamentary sit- 
uation we should first agree to the con- 
ference report and those amendments on 
which there is agreement, following 
which it is my intention to make a mo- 
tion that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment No. 6, the so-called Williams 
amendment, and ask for a further con- 
ference. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is well un- 
derstood. After the conference report 
is agreed to, the Senator from Virginia 
will move that the Senate recede from 
amendment No. 6. The Senator from 
Virginia feels it would be a futile thing 
for the Senate to insist upon another 
conference on amendment No. 6 when 
there is no reasonable hope that the 
House will grant it. 

We shall have no bill until amend- 
ment No. 6 has been disposed of. If the 
amendment is not disposed of by the 
last of this month every post office in 
the United States will be closed on July 
lst. That is the situation which con- 
fronts us as to an amendment which 
<e not affect the law in this case one 
ota. 

There is a little bit of pride on the 
part of our distinguished colleague from 
Delaware. He wants certain language 
cut out. There is a little bit of pride on 
the part of the patron of the amendment 
on the House side. He does not want 
the language cut out. 

The House has voted to sustain the 
House Member’s position. He will either 
recede, or we will vote to sustain the 
pride of the distinguished and beloved 
Senator from Delaware, which will per- 
mit the matter to drift—until when? It 
will drift until we reverse ourselves. 
That is the situation we face. If we do 
not reverse ourselves by June 30th, all of 
our constituents will wonder, when they 
go to the post offices, why the windows 
are closed. We will have to say, “Be- 
cause we wanted to support the pride of 
one of our Members, and the House 
wanted to support the pride of one of 
its Members, we did not appropriate any 
money to operate the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” That is the situation we face. 

Mr. President, I move that the confer- 
ence report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, so that 
no one may misunderstand, if the mo- 
tion which has been made prevails, do I 
correctly understand there will remain 
for action by the Senate a decision upon 
the controversial amendment which has 
to do with franked mail? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. So the motion to agree 
to the conference report is in reality a 
motion to agree to the conference report 
with one exception? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is eminently 
correct. The Senator from Virginia has 
made a motion to agree to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move we agree to the conference report. 

Mr. CLARK. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let us finish this 
action. We are in the midst of it. 

Mr. CLARK. I thought the confer- 
ence report had been agreed to, despite 
my dissenting vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has not yet announced the ac- 
tion of the Senate on the matter. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the message of the House of Representa- 
tives with reference to amendment No. 
6 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives. 

The Chief Clerk read a message from 
the House of Representatives announc- 
ing that it insists upon its disagreement 
to Senate amendment numbered 6. 

Senate amendment numbered 6 is as 
follows: 

On page 12, line 18, after the figures 
“$3,100,000,000”, to strike out “includ- 
ing expenses of delivery to postal pa- 
trons of mail matter under congressional 
frank, as now authorized by law.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, it 
is not necessary for the chairman of the 
subcommittee to repeat what he stated 
for the Recorp last Friday, which was an 
explanation of amendment numbered 6. 
Briefly, the House inserted in the bill a 
phrase, which was merely a repetition of 
the existing law, to the effect that the 
sum appropriated for “Operations’— 
that is, for expenses necessary for postal 
operations—would include the franked 
mail of Members of Congress. 

When that question came up on the 
floor of the House and a suggestion was 
made that the language ought to be 
stricken out, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Mr. Gary, made the state- 
ment that all it did was repeat existing 
law. Consequently, it was not stricken 
out. No claim was made that it did any 
more than repeat existing law. How- 
ever, there was in the House report some 
language to the effect that the House 
committee hoped the Postmaster Gen- 
eral would return to a previous practice 
of delivering unaddressed congressional 
franked mail in cities and other places 
with street delivery, as had been done on 
two occasions in the past. 

When the bill came before our com- 
mittee, we did not agree with the House 
report language and intent. The Post- 
master General said that if we put lan- 
guage in the Senate report to indicate we 
did not think the language in the House 
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bill put any compulsion on the Postmas- 
ter General to change his method of de- 
livering franked mail he would feel under 
no legal obligation to adopt a new 
method of delivering unaddressed mai] 
in the cities. That was the way the bil] 
came before the Senate. 

The distinguished Senator from Dela. 
ware then raised a question about what 
the language in the bill meant. When 
the chairman of the subcommittee told 
the Senator the Post Office Department 
agreed with the Senate committee that 
it did not mean anything except a repeti- 
tion of existing law, the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware called the Post- 
master General on the telephone, and the 
Postmaster General told him what he 
had told our committee, that the lan- 
guage did not mean anything and if we 
did not agree with what was in the House 
report—which is not a law, only a pious 
hope—he would feel under no compul- 
sion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Delaware made that state- 
ment on the floor, but added he was 
afraid some future Postmaster General 
might change his mind, and, therefore, 
he wanted the language taken out of the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To keep 
the record straight, I think it should 
also be noted that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral said he did not know how any future 
Postmaster General would interpret the 
law. If the next Postmaster General 
interpreted it based upon the intentions 
of the House, he would include the frank- 
ing privilege for bulk mail. I think we 
should keep the record straight that the 
Postmaster General was not asking for 
the language in the House bill. He is 
opposed to this proposed extension of the 
franking privilege. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course not. I 
do not know what the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware said to the Post- 
master General over the telephone. Ido 
know what the Postmaster General said 
to me. There was no change in the law 
by the provision in the bill. I do know 
that the Senator from Delaware said in 
the Senate that the Postmaster General 
had told him there was no change in 
the law. I will read what he said, in 
order to keep the record straight and 
to see whether there is anything crooked 
in the record. Let me read what the 
Senator from Delaware said, if he wishes 
to keep the record straight: 

I have been advised that even if we leave 
this language in the bill the present Post- 
master General and his Solicitor intend to 
interpret the language as providing no change 
in the franking privilege. 


That is what the Senator from Dela- 
ware said, and I understood that the 
Postmaster General had told him that, 
because when he questioned what I said 
I told him, “Call the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. He will tell you what he told me.” 

I have prepared a rather extensive 
brief, and I have asked a legal interpre- 
tation from our drafting service on this 
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language. It is dated June 6 and is 
signed by John H. Simms, Legislative 
Counsel. I believe it is too long to read. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the brief 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR ROBERTSON 


This memorandum is submitted in re- 

sponse to your request for our views con- 

the effects of certain language 

relating to delivery of mail matter under 

onal frank which was contained in 

H.R. 10569 (the Treasury-Post Office Depart- 

ment appropriation bill) as it passed the 

House, the Senate amendment striking out 

such language, and the possible recession by 
the Senate from that amendment. 

The language in question was inserted 
immediately following the amount in the 
appropriation for postal operations and reads 
as follows: 

“Including expenses of delivery to postal 
patrons of mail matter under congressional 
frank, as now authorized by law.” 

During consideration of the bill by the 
Senate, an amendment was adopted striking 
out the above language and that amendment 
is now in conference. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain the purpose of the House provision 
from the reading of its language alone. On 
its face it would appear only to make specific 
the inclusion of a purpose for which the 
general appropriation for postal operations 
may be used, namely the expenses of de- 
livery of franked mail to postal patrons. 
However, there is little doubt that the gen- 
eral language of this appropriation would 
make the funds appropriated available for 
this purpose, and apparently it has been so 
construed in the past. Accordingly, it is 
necessary to go beyond a mere reading of 
the language itself in order to discover the 
purpose and intended effect of the provision. 

Turning first to the report of the House 
Committee on Appropriations on the Treas- 
ury-Post Office appropriation bill we find the 
following explanation of the provision: + 

“The committee has inserted language in 
the bill, the purpose of which is to make 
clear, on its face, that funds in the bill are 
available, as now authorized by the postal 
laws, for expenses of delivery to postal pa- 
trons of mail sent under the frank. It an- 
ticipates return to a method of addressing 
city-delivery franked mail followed on pre- 
vious occasions, as has long been the case 
with rural and star-route mail. This would 
facilitate communication with constituen- 
cies in consonance with concepts inherent 
in the granting of the frank. 

“Such a procedure would insure complete 
service being available to every Member to 
reach every person and every family in 
his district in the distribution of Govern- 
ment publications and information on the 
questions and issues pending before the 
Congress. No patron would be denied the 
information which it was intended he 
should receive under the frank. Presently, 
it is virtually impossible, even after sub- 
stantial effort and expense, to adequately 
cover the district. 

“And, it also anticipates economy of oper- 
ation, for the testimony of postal officials is 
conclusive that it costs the Treasury less 
when city-delivery mail is addressed in man- 
ner similar to that now obtaining for rural 
and star-route service. 

“The cost of handling franked mail is now 
paid for by annual payment into postal 
revenues. That procedure would, of course, 
not be changed by this action.” 





= Rept. No. 1281, 86th Cong., 2d sess., 
Pp. 17. 
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The above explanation indicates that the 
purpose of the provision is to make clear on 
the face of the bill that the appropriated 
funds are available for expenses of delivery 
to postal patrons of mail sent under frank. 
The language of the provision would un- 
questionably accomplish this p 6 
Further reading of the explanation, however, 
discloses that a return is anticipated, in the 
case of franked mail, to the method of ad- 
dressing mail for city delivery which has 
been permitted under postal regulations on 
previous occasions, and which is permitted 
at the present time in the case of mail ad- 
dressed for delivery on rural or star routes 
or to boxholders at post offices where city or 
village delivery is not provided.2 Under this 
procedure, where general distribution is re- 
quired, such mail may be addressed simply 
to Postal Patron, with the name of the post 
office and the State, and delivery is made by 
carrier to each address served by the post 
office, thus eliminating the necessity of in- 
cluding the name and street address of each 
patron. 

When the bill reached the floor of the 
House, an amendment was offered to strike 
this provision from the bill. The debate 
on the amendment sheds further light on the 
purpose of the provision sought to be elimi- 
nated by the amendment. The following 
colloquies are particularly helpful: 

“Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amend™ent offered by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

“Mr. Chairman, if there is anything wrong 
in the language that is sought to be stricken, 
I do not know what itis. It says ‘including 
expenses of delivery to postal patrons of 
mail matter under congressional frank, as 
now authorized by law.’ 

“It does not add anything. It just says: 
‘This includes that item as now authorized 
by law.’ 

“Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

“Mr. Gary. I yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

“Mr. Petty. This does not add or detract 
anything at all as far as the law is con- 
cerned. It would, therefore, still be up to 
the Postmaster General and the Department 
as to whether it would regulate for or 
against the franking privilege within the city 
of patron’s mail, 

“Mr. Gary. Yes. 


* * : + . 


“Mr. PaSsMAN. We are not changing the 
law. We cannot force the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to change the regulation or the directive 
he has issued. This is only to indicate that 
the Members of Congress recognize that the 
Postmaster General has changed the law by 
intent, and we are merely being a little per- 
suasive. There is nothing in this bill which 
would bind the Postmaster General to carry 
out the intent. Is that correct? 

“Mr. Gaky. That is my interpretation.” 

The amendment was rejected and the pro- 
vision remained in the bill as it came to the 
Senate. 

It would appear from the above that the 
principal purpose of the provision, when 
read together with the matter relating there- 
to in the committee report, was to exert some 
degree of persuasion upon the Postmaster 
General to change the postal regulations so 
as to permit the simplified address procedure 
to be used in the case of franked mail to be 
delivered by city carriers. The provision does 
not appear to be self-executing and would 
apparently have no effect whatsoever unless 
implemented by regulations of the Post- 
master General. According to the explana- 
tions on the floor of the House the Post- 
master General would not be compelled by 
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law to issue such regulations. The matter 
of type of address required on franked or 
other mail matter is not dealt with specifi- 
cally in the statutes, but has been regulated 
by the Postmaster General under the broad 
authority given him by statute to promul- 
gate regulations governing the performance 
of the business of the Post Office Depart- 
ment.* It does not appear from the above 
discussions that the provision in question 
was intended, as a matter of law, to limit 
the Postmaster General in the exercise of 
this authority. However, even though the 
provision is construed not to require the 
Postmaster General to act as a matter of 
law, if the provision and the interpretation 
given it in the House were allowed to stand, 
he might as a practical matter be reluctant 
to disregard entirely the persuasion which 
the debates indicate is intended. 

When the bill was reported to the Senate, 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations in- 
cluded in its report the following statement 
of its interpretation of the House provision: ® 

“With reference to new language included 
in the bill by the House relating to postal 
patrons of mail matter under congressional 
frank, the committee does not consider that 
the language is any extension of the frank- 
ing privilege currently being administered by 
the Post Office Department.” 

In explaining the bill to the Senate, the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee having juris- 
diction of the bill reiterated the position of 
the committee as follows: 

“This committee does not consider that 
this language changes the basic law in any 
manner and does not in itself require the 
Post Office Department to make any changes 
in its present rules and regulations with 
respect to the use of the so-called simplified 
address for any mail, including that for 
Members of Congress.” * 

During its consideration of the bill, the 
Senate adopted the amendment now in con- 
ference which strikes from the bill the House 
language in question. Senator Wimu1aMs of 
Delaware, the sponsor of the amendment, 
explained that the amendment by removing 
the provision entirely would resolve the sit- 
uation wherein the Postmaster General would 
be faced with conflicting interpretations of 
this provision by the two Houses, and that 
although the present Postmaster General had 
indicated an intent to so interpret the pro-, 
vision as not to require any change in the 
existing situation with respect to franked 
mail, a future Postmaster General might 
reach a different interpretation.’ In accept- 
ing the amendment, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Senator ROBERTSON, indicated 
that he was doing so on the theory that the 
amendment did no more than the committee 
report, pointing out that the Post Office De- 
partment had stated that it would not feel 
compelled by the language to deliver franked 
mail to unaddressed boxholders in cities hav- 
ing postal carriers, and had requested no 
change in the language of the bill.* 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The purpose of the House provision and 
the statements with respect thereto in the 
report of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations was to bring about a change in 
the method of handling congressional 
franked mail for delivery in areas served by 
city carriers whereby such mail would be 
handled under the simplified address pro- 
cedure prescribed by the postal regulations 
for mail addressed to rural and star route 


*R. S. 161 (5 U.S.C. 22), 369 (5 U.S.C. 369). 

5S. Rept. No. 1282, 86th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 12. 

* CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, Apr. 25, 1960, 
p. 8615. 

7 Ibid., pp. 8617-8619. 

8 Ibid. 
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patrons and patrons of post offices which do 
not provide city or village delivery service. 

2. The House did not seek to achieve this 
purpose through any change in the existing 
law under which the Postmaster General 
may by regulation institute this practice or 
not, as he deems advisable, but rather 
through an expression of its desire that the 
Postmaster General take the action neces- 
sary to bring about the change and the 
expectation that such action would be 
taken. Since no change in the law was 
intended, a failure by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to carry out the desire of the House 
could not be held to be a violation of law. 

3. A recession by the House from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate 
striking out this provision would undoubt- 
edly be construed by the Postmaster General 
as an abandonment by the House of the 
purpose described in paragraph 1. 

4. This leaves the more difficult question 
of the effect of a possible recession by the 
Senate from its amendment. 

Ordinarily, a recession by one House or 
the other from an amendment would be 
interpreted as an abandonment of its own 
position and adherence to that of the other 
House. If the Senate should recede from its 
amendment in this case without a clear 
indication of a contrary intent, the Post- 
master General would be justified in assum- 
ing that the Senate had joined the House 
in its desire that the postal regulations be 
changed so as to permit the above-mentioned 
procedure in the addressing and delivery of 
franked mail. While a failure on the part 
of the present Postmaster General or any 
successor to that office to make this change 
could still not be regarded as a violation 
of the law, it might be embarrassing to a 
Postmaster General to be placed in a posi- 
tion of ignoring the desires of both Houses 
of the Congress. 

If, on the other hand, the Senate in re- 

from its amendment, were to make 
clear that it did not agree with, or intend 
by its recession to join in, the position of 
the House, but was receding only in order 
to avoid delay in the enactment of the bill 
or for some other purpose, the Postmaster 
General might then interpret the provision 
as an expression of the desire of the House 
alone not concurred in by the Senate. 
Whether such an interpretation would be 
reasonable would depend, of course, upon 
the way in which the Senate’s position is 
expressed, the degree of unanimity therein, 
and other factors which the Postmaster 
General might consider in examining the 
legislative history and ascertaining there- 
from the intent and purpose of the Senate 
in receding from the amendment. 

I trust that the above analysis will be of 
some help to you in determining your course 
of action on this amendment. I regret that 
it is not possible at this time to give a more 
definitive answer as to the effect of Senate 
recession, but, as is invariably the case where 
the language of a statutory provision is am- 
biguous or otherwise dependent upon an 
examination of legislative history for its 
interpretation, a final conclusion as to its 
effect cannot be reached until the last 
speech has been made and the legislative 
procedure completed. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN H. Simms, 
Legislative Counsel. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. The legal brief of 
the chief counsel of the drafting serv- 
ice sustains fully the position our com- 
mittee has taken. There is no legal lan- 
guage in the bill, either with or without 
the Williams amendment, that would re- 
quire the Postmaster General to deliver 
unaddressed mail in the cities. But he 
said, after the House had indicated in 
its report that it wanted the Postmaster 
General to make delivery of that kind, 
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that strong persuasion would be brought 
to bear upon an executive officer to do 
what the House said, if the Senate re- 
ceded on the Williams amendment with- 
out making it clear that in doing so it 
was not adopting the House position. 

I therefore welcome the privilege at 
this time to say that our Appropriations 
Committee, consisting of 27 members, 
was unanimous in refusing to endorse 
the House position with respect to the de- 
livery of unaddressed mail in our cities 
and towns that had street delivery. At 
no time has any Member of the Senate 
indicated to me that he personally fa- 
vored the House position and wanted to 
force the Postmaster General to deliver 
unaddressed mail in the cities. If the 
junior Senator from Virginia is mistaken 
in that view, he will yield now to any 
Senator who will stand up and say, “I 
agree with the House position.” 

Echo answers “none.” 

Mr. President, as I have previously 
said, we are back to this situation: There 
was an innocuous House amendment to 
a bill. It meant nothing. The Senate 
adopted an amendment to take it out, 
and the chairman of the subcommittee 
finally said he would accept the amend- 
ment, take it to conference, but not on 
the theory on which it was offered. He 
did it because the hour was late, and he 
wanted to complete consideration of the 
bill, and the amendment did not make 
any change in the position previously 
taken by the committee, which was that 
it did not agree with the House on this 
item. 

Before the bill got to conference, the 
chairman of the subcommittee said, “All 
this amendment does is to put in con- 
ference something which otherwise would 
not be there.” 

The situation is similar to the ques- 
tion that arose in respect to the airlift. 
That question did not arise in con- 
ference. The House said it did not want 
any more airlift expansion. We said it 
was a matter for legislation. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
predicted that if we put the Williams 
amendment in the bill, we would put 
something in conference that should not 
be in conference. The amendment did 
not change the law in any way, in any 
respect. He predicted that the House 
might not agree to the amendment, that 
there might be a separate vote in the 
House, and that we might wind up with a 
separate vote in the Senate. That is 
the status of the bill today, just as the 
chairman predicted. 

We must have a bill, because other- 
wise, at the end of this month all opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department will 
cease, and all Post Office windows will 
be closed on July 1. 

What does the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware wish us to do? He has 
pride in the fact that he offered an 
amendment to the bill and he does not 
want to see that amendment removed, 
although it does not change the law. 
He wants the Senate to vote to sustain 
him and to ask for another conference. 
Whom would we ask for another confer- 
ence? The chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which put this 
amendment in the bill. Who is going to 
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the conference? That is what I want 
to know. And when? 

We have gone through a similar ex- 
perience once already this year. The 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WitiraMs] insisted on an amend- 
ment to the Commerce bill to limit ship 
subsidies, and we tried to get another 
conference in respect to that bill. The 
Senate sustained the position of the 
Senator from Delaware and the House 
refused to yield on the point. The con- 
ferees had to come back and ask the 
Senate to backpedal on its own position 
in order to pass a bill. But that situa- 
tion went far beyond what is involved 
now. 

No law is involved in the request be- 
fore the Senate. The Senator from Del- 
aware naturally wishes to emphasize his 
opposition to the House position. That 
was all right. The committee went 
along with him in his views. All of his 
colleagues went along with him in that 
respect. There would be no question in 
the mind of anyone when he read the 
Recorp after the debate today as to 
where the Senate stands on this issue. 
It does not agree with the House posi- 
tion. But, as I say again, unless we 
vote to recede, we are, in the opinion 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
engaging in a futility. We will ask for 
a@ conference that will not be granted. 
We will drift along until someone says, 
“Are you going to close the post offices 
or are you going to keep them open?” 

Then we will come back and do at a 
later date what it is our evident duty to 
do today. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. First of all, the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska will 
be in support of the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. That is in keeping 
with the decision of the Appropriations 
Committee. However, I should like to 
direct a few questions to the chairman 
of the subcommittee because it would 
seem to be well to establish a clear legis- 
lative history as to the effect of receding, 
and also as to the position of the Sen- 
ate in regard to this subject. 

It will be my purpose in supporting 
this motion to make it unmistakably 
clear that if the motion were approved 
by the Senate, we would express here 
the Senate’s desire to say that the 
Postmaster General shall continue to 
possess the discretionary power of au- 
thorizing or discontinuing the delivery 
in cities of unaddressed mail, whether 
its postage is paid by the affixing of 
postage stamps, whether the mail is run 
through the postage meter, or whether 
the postage is paid by means of the con- 
gressional frank. 

Let me direct this question to the 
Senator from Virginia: If the motion is 
approved, will it have that effect, in the 
face of the record as we have it now? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The _ Senator 
from Virginia states categorically that if 
the Senate recedes on amendment No. 6 
it does so with the distinct and definite 
understanding that it is not agreeing 
to the House position, and that the bill 
which will be sent to the White House 
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and enacted into law if the President 
signs, with the elimination of amend- 
ment No. 6, will leave the Postmaster 
General exactly in the present position, 
so far as concerns the exercise of his own 
discretion as to the delivery of various 
types of mail whether it is addressed or 
essed 


Therefore, the answer to the question 
of the distinguished member of the con- 
ferees is, “Yes, we recede with the under- 
standing that the bill will not in any way 
take from the Postmaster any of the 
privileges he now enjoys.” 

I may add that that, so far as I know, 
is the position of every one of the con- 
ferees. That is the position of the en- 
tire membership of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. If there is 
any Member of the Senate who has a 
contrary viewpoint, he has not publicly 
stated it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. To put it another way, 
by receding on amendment No. 6, would 
the Senate make it known that as to de- 
livery in cities of unaddressed mail, 
where the postage is paid by the mailer 
in stamps or by postage meter, or by 
congressional frank, the present discre- 
tionary power and authority to permit 
or discontinue such mail shall not be con- 
sidered impaired one iota from its pres- 
ent status? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is our po- 
sition. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it true that unless 
the Senate does make its will and its in- 
tention known in this fashion, perhaps 
the amendment as it exists in the bill, to- 
gether with the report of the House on 
the bill, may be construed as persuasive 
on the Postmaster that he go along with 
the view of the House to permit the use 
referred to in the House report? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes; the Senator 
from Virginia has already expressed the 
view, and it is also expressed in the 
Memorandum he has inserted in the 
REcorD, prepared by the Chief Counsel 
of our Drafting Service, that while no 
law is involved, if we recede from the po- 
sition the House has taken, strong moral 
pressure would be brought to bear upon 
the Postmaster General to accept the 
House viewpoint unless we were to do 
what we propose to do, and that is to 
make it crystal clear that we are receding 
with the understanding that the present 
powers of the Postmaster General to use 
his discretion are in no way impaired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In other words, the 
amendment to the law itself, standing 
by itself, will change nothing; and the 
amendment of that law, plus the lan- 
guage in the House report, might be con- 
strued otherwise with respect to franked 
mail, unless we make this record. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. The House 
has expressed what it wanted the De- 
partment to do about the delivery of 
franked mail. I do not criticize anyone 
for expressing that viewpoint. How- 
ever, I do not share it. Neither does the 
Senate. In asking that the Senate re- 
cede, I am not asking for the Senate to 
do so because it agrees with the House 
point of view. We are not receding on 
that basis. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. One final statement, 
Mr. President. I was interested in the 
expression of the Senator from Virginia, 
and to the extent expressed by him and 
to the extent developed in this collo- 
quy—and I am sure it will be developed 
by other Senators—I shall support the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia. I 
have prepared a statement in which I 
comment on the use of franked mail. In 
this connection I ask unanimous consent 
that the statements may be printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 

I support the motion of the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia that the Senate recede 
on amendment No. 6 to H.R. 10569, the 
Treasury and Post Office Department appro- 
priation bill. 

In supporting this motion, however, I 
also wish to make it plainly and unmistak- 
ably clear that if it is approved it would ex- 
press the Senate’s desire and intent that 
the Postmaster General shall continue to 
possess the discretionary power of authoriz- 
ing or discontinuing delivery in cities of un- 
addressed mail, whether its postage is paid 
by affixing postage stamps or by congres- 
sional frank. 

To put it another way, by receding on 
amendment 6, the Senate would make it 
known that as to delivery in cities of un- 
addressed mail, whether postage is paid by 
the mailer in stamps or by postage meter, or 
by congressional frank, the present discre- 
tionary power and authority to permit or 
discontinue such mail shall not be considered 
impaired one iota from its present status. 

Under present law, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has the power to authorize unaddressed 
mail in cities. He has the power to dis- 
continue such authorization. In both in- 
stances this is done by administrative order 
which creates or repeals a regulation as the 
case may be. 

In fact, the incumbent Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Honorable Arthur Summerfield, 
some time ago authorized city unaddressed 
mail. After 18 months, however, and after 
strong and wide public disapproval vigor- 
ously expressed, he entered an order to dis- 
continue its use. 

In this, he followed a like experience of 
one of his predecessors, the Honorable James 
Farley. The latter also in his time as Post- 
master General promulgated a regulation au- 
thorizing city unaddressed mail. Because of 
the pressure of complaints, he also rescinded 
the regulation after a 7-months’ trial. 

In receding on amendment 6, as recom- 
mended by its Appropriations Committee, 
this body would record here and now its de- 
sire and intendment that the discretionary 
power in this particular and as exercised by 
Postmaster Generals Farley and Summerfield, 
as already referred to, remain in full force 
and effect and continue unimpaired in the 
same scope and fashion as heretofore 
possessed. 

It is with that understanding that the 
Senator from Nebraska supports the motion 
of the distinguished and able chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Treasury and Post Office Department to re- 
cede on amendment 6. 

In consideration of this bill, the other body 
in an effort to bring about approval and 
use of city unaddressed mail when postage 
is paid by congressional frank, did two 
things: 

1. It inserted new language in H.R. 10569 
(p. 12, lines 19 and 20) reading as follows: 
“Including expenses of delivery to postal 
patrons of mail matter under congressional 
frank, as now authorized by law.” 
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2. The House then included the following 
language in its report: “The committee has 
inserted language in the bill, the purpose of 
which is to make clear, on its face, that funds 
in the bill are available, as now authorized 
by the postal laws, for expenses of delivery to 
postal patrons of mail sent under the frank. 
It anticipates return to a method of address- 
ing city-delivery franked mail followed on 
previous occasions, as has long been the case 
with rural and star-route mail. This would 
facilitate communication with constituencies 
in consonance with concepts inherent in the 
granting of the frank. 

“Such a procedure would insure complete 
service being available to every Member to 
reach every person and every family in his 
district in the distribution of Government 
publications and information on the ques- 
tions and issues pending before the Congress. 
No patron would be denied the information 
which it has intended he should receive 
under the frank. Presently, it is virtually 
impossible, even after substantial effort and 
expense, to adequately cover the district.” 

It is generally conceded that the new lan- 
guage inserted adds nothing to the force or 
meaning of law as presently existent. The 
new words are merely a repetition of existing 
law. 

However, if the intent of the House as 
expressed in its report stands unchallenged, 
or if the Senate concurs in it, conceivably 
the result could be such declaration of con- 
gressional policy as to cause the Postmaster 
General to approve a regulation authorizing 
delivery in cities of umaddressed franked 
mail against his better judgment and in 
spite of the highly unfavorable experience 
in recent times with such simplified address 
mail. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee con- 
sidered the subject carefully. It decided 
against following the House position. We 
did so by language in our report at page 12, 
reading as follows: 

“With reference to new language included 
in the bill by the House relating to postal 
patrons of mail matter under congressional 
frank, the committee does not consider that 
the language is any extension of the frank- 
ing privilege currently being administered 
by the Post Office Department.” 

The inclusion of such language in the 
report negatives the intent of the Senate to 
follow the House in its position. In fact 
contradicts .it. 

When the bill reached the floor of the 
Senate, however, the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WiLL1amMs] declared dissatisfaction with 
the insertion of the new language in the 
law. He believed that in order to preclude 
a different interpretation being placed on 
the matter in later years, that the new 
language should be stricken. He sought to 
fortify his opposition to unaddressed or sim- 
plified addressed mail and against its delivery 
in cities when its postage was paid under 
congressional frank. His amendment, which 
is No. 6, was voted by the Senate, and the 
new language was stricken. 

In receding on this amendment No. 6, the 
Senate would be placing the bill and the 
Senate report back to the same status in 
which they were approved and reported by 
its Appropriations Committee. 

In essence, it simply leaves with the Post- 
master General the discretionary power and 
authority to act in the premises as he had 
heretofore done. 

Mr. President, delivery in cities of unad- 
dressed or simplified addressed mail has been 
tried twice in recent times. On both occa- 
sions it was done away with because of the 
vigorous public protest against it. Postmas- 
ter General James Farley braved the com- 
plaints and adverse reaction for 7 months 
before he canceled his regulation. Post- 
master General Summerfield was more tena- 
cious. He withstood violent reactions of the 
citizenry and of Members of Congress for 18 
months. Thus, he gave it a very extended 
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and fair trial, but he, too, was forced to 
abandon it. It is fair to assume that mail 
of this character is not popular, and that 
it meets with strong opposition. 

As to expense of delivery unaddressed mail 
in cities: those who favor it say that saving 
would be effected since “Occupant” mail with 
a specified address requires that a carrier 
place each piece of such mail in proper 
sequence to coincide with the addresses on 
his route. This is a time-consuming opera- 
tion to which unaddressed mail is not sub- 
jected, it is argued. 

However, the increase to carrier time would 
be great. Testimony (pp. 218-219, Senate 
hearings) show that in low-income areas, 
a carrier has mail for only 50 to 60 percent 
of his possible stops at present. (In high 
income areas this estimate might be as high 
as 75 to 85 percent.) 

The insertion of a single piece of unad- 
dressed mail for all patrons in a low-income 
area would virtually double his time of de- 
livery. This would overburden the carrier. 
It would unquestionably require overtime or 
auxiliary assistance, or both. In any event, 
it would be substantially added expense. 

Such added carrier time would in all 
probability heavily outweigh any savings 
from sorting and arranging occupant mail as 
we know it today. 

This is especially true because if the 
privilege of using unaddressed mail in city 
deliveries were extended to Members of Con- 
gress, pressures and demands would very 
likely be generated at an early time for the 
expansion of similar privilege to mail users 
who pay for their postage by affixing stamps, 
or by using postage meters instead of by con- 
gressional franking privilege. 

It should be clear that postage is paid in 
any event, whether it be by stamps, by 
postage meter or by franking privilege. The 
method is different, the source of the funds 
for payment of the mailing is different in 
each instance. But in every case the mail- 
ing is paid for. 

Congress would not be able to long with- 
stand the demand for fair, nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment of mail users. It very likely 
would succumb to such demands and extend 
the use of simplified address mail for city 
delivery to all mail users. 

To accede to such demands would bring 
about a recurrence of angry and widespread 
displeasure of the patrons. As already re- 
lated, there have been two trials of such 
city unaddressed mail. In both instances 
there was no question as to a rejection of 
this concept by those who are the receivers 
of mail, and there are almost 180 million of 
them in the country. 

In the judgment of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, it would be ill-advised to 
follow the lead of the House on this 
subject. Hence it was that the Senate re- 
port on H.R. 10569 includes the language 
quoted from page 12 thereof. 

If adopted in that fashion by the Senate, 
it means that it would be our policy that the 
Postmaster General continue to possess dis- 
cretionary power and authority to proceed 
administratively in this matter rather than 
beng subject to a mandatory action. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am glad this matter has been brought 
before the Senate and discussed thor- 
oughly, for this reason. When the mat- 
ter was before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations it was discussed, and it was 
agreed unanimously that the language 
would leave the Post Office Department 
exactly where we found it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That being so, we wanted to leave it 
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that way, and we did not approve of the 
amendment which the House had added. 
We feel that this language will still 
leave the Postmaster General in exactly 
the same position, so that he may use 
his discretion in the matter, and we are 
not in any way criticizing what he has 
done in the past in regard to this point. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. We put in our report language 
which stated that repetition in the ap- 
propriation bill of the right to handle 
franked mail imposed no legal obliga- 
tion on the Postmaster General to 
handle it in any way in which the House 
had intended or wanted the Postmaster 
to handle it, according to its committee 
report. Therefore we did not take out 
of the House bill that particular lan- 
guage. We merely stated it was mean- 
ingless, and that it put no legal obliga- 
tion whatever upon the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to follow that language. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In other words, we are not in any way 
telling the Postmaster General that he 
should continue or stop what he is al- 
ready doing. We leave it entirely in the 
discretion of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
We made it crystal clear that the 
language is no extension of the franking 
privilege currently being administered 
by the Post Office Department. That is 
what we said in our report. We said 
there is nothing in the bill that changes 
that situation. 

The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware insists on eliminating that lan- 
guage. That language has no legal bind- 
ing effect on anyone. We make it clear 
that in receding on amendment No. 6 we 
are not agreeing to the position of the 
House. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma, a mem- 
ber of the conference committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am very sorry 
that I must disagree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. We find 
ourselves in a very difficult situation 
with the language which was written 
into the bill by the House. It is easy 
enough to say that the language does not 
mean anything and that in receding and 
concurring we can wipe the slate clean 
of any legal effect. However,-the House 
report makes it clear that this language 
is intended to make it possible to send 
junk mail into the major cities under 
the congressional franking privilege, 
which is a privilege no private citizen 
enjoys. I am getting tired of Congress 
being made the subject of bad jokes in 
matters of this kind, and of the charge 
that we pay no attention to the public 
interest. I know that the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia does not want 
that to be the case anymore than I do; 
nor does the distinguished Chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service want that to be the case. How- 
ever, we are faced with the situation in 
which the meaningless language which 
came from the House, may be given 
genesis and reality by the House report 
which will stand to explain that this 
language is intended to allow hundreds 
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of millions of pieces of franked junk 
mail to be delivered to any postal user. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President 
will the Senator yield? { 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The general coun- 
sel of the Post Office Department has 
ruled that this language is meaningless. 
The lawyers on our committee have 
ruled that it is meaningless. The chief 
counsel of the Legislative Drafting Sery- 
ice has ruled that it is meaningless, 

However, as I understand, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oklahoma 
wishes to make it so emphatic that he is 
against the delivery of what he calls 
junk mail that he wants the Senate to 
vote to uphold the Williams amendment, 
refuse to recede, and ask for a confer- 
ence. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, if he fails to get that con- 
ference, which will he do: Will he vote, 
then, to reverse himself and do what I 
am asking him to do to get a bill? Or 
will he say to the patrons, when the 
post offices close on July 1, “I was afraid 
to take a legal position that we could 
not flood the mails; therefore, I would 
rather close the post offices than to run 
the risk that some newspaperman might 
say I voted for the distribution of junk 
mail”? Which does the Senator want 
to do? That is what we are facing, so 
he might as well face up to the question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Frankly, I am 
rather proud of my frank. When I send 
a letter on official business I want it to 
be addressed. I do not want to debase 
the frank of the United States, which 
has, during its history, usually been a 
mark of distinction. 

I am not a bit afraid that the post 
offices will close. I do not believe the 
Senator from Virginia needs to fear that 
post offices all over the United States will 
be permitted to close on the Ist day of 
July. They will be closed on the 4th of 
July, because that is a legal holiday. But 
the post offices will not be closed on the 
lst, 2d, or 5th. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia knows that as well as I do. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the Senator 
mean that if we do not perform our duty 
the post offices will still remain in opera- 
tion? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The House and 
Senate are coequal bodies. Each has 
just as much responsibility as the other 
to keep the post offices open. If the 
House wants to close the post offices in 
an attempt to authorize, through the 
rather tenuous language of the House 
report, the use of the frank on junk mail, 
then let them put the question to the 
test of a yea-and-nay vote. May I ask 
the Senator from Virginia if there was 
a yea-and-nay vote in the House? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No; but how can 
@ yea-and-nay vote be taken in the 
House if we cannot get another confer- 
ence? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think we can get 
a@ yea-and-nay vote in the Senate. If 
we have one, I have no doubt what the 
Senate will do. It will insist that the 
language be taken out, and there will be 
time to go back to a conference. I am 
certain that the House will be just as 
patriotic as the Senate. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. There is no ques- 
tion that the language would have no 
Jegal, binding effect. The Senate has 
yoted to retain it. I simply make the 

tion that if the Senate votes to 
have another conference it will have to 
reverse itself and will then have to take 
the language out, because the Senate will 
not sit here and see post offices closed on 
July 1 because of a lack of money. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields the floor, will he yield 
to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is impera- 
tive that we make a rather careful legis- 
lative history of this item. Does the 
chairman agree that it was the intent of 
the House that the general appropriation 
for the Department should be used to 
deliver congressional franked mail with- 
out a specific address? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct; 
but the House made that statement in 
the committee report, which is not law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; but that was the 
intent of the House; was it not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Under that provision, 
it is possible, then, particularly in metro- 
politan centers, simply to send third- 
class mail to boxholders without any 
specific address, and it will be delivered? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The answer to 
that question is self-evident. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, as I understand, 
let that language stand in the bill, and 
it was deleted on the floor of the Senate 
by the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WiL.iaMs]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The reason why 
the committee did that was that the Post 
Office Department did not submit ade- 
quate language, or request deletion of 
the language when the bill came to the 
Senate, but suggested language in our 
report which nullified the language in 
the House report, and that is the way 
we handled it. In that way, it was not 
in conference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The present language 
would permit what is commonly referred 
to as junk mail—if that is not an infelici- 
tous term—to be sent to boxholders un- 
Uer the congressional frank. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. With all due def- 
erence to our House colleagues, they call 
that plan a proper method of informing 
constituents about their official acts in 

SS. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the chairman of 
the subcommittee agree also that this 
practice is limited only to incumbent 
Members of the House and Senate; and 
that if it is to be used for any campaign 
purpose, obviously no such benefit or ad- 
vantage will accrue to one who is not a 
Member of the House or Senate? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course, the law 
is clear that a person who has not been 
elected to Congress does not have the 
congressional frank. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course. The 
frank may be used only for the sending 
of official mail. 

Now I ask the chairman, Has not this 
been tried before, and at a time when 
Mr. Farley was Postmaster General, and 
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there came so many complaints that the 
practice had to be abandoned? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He abandoned it 
on the basis that there were many com- 
plaints, and it was not a satisfactory 
way to handle franked mail. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it a fact that it 
was tried under the present Postmaster 
General? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For 18 months. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And there were many 
complaints made, and he also abandoned 
the practice? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it not a fact that 
Congress put the Postmaster General in 
the rather unhappy position of having to 
exercise administrative authority, if this 
is the law, and he should keep in effect 
a regulation or make a new one which 
actually puts a restriction not only upon 
the use of the frank for third-class 
purposes, but becomes something of a 
monitoring undertaking, so far as Mem- 
bers of the legislative branch are con- 
cerned, and that it would be an awkward 
position for any administrative official in 
the Government? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It would be an 
awkward position if the Senate agreed to 
the view of the House. There would be 
great moral force brought on him be- 
cause we pass on his fund. But in the 
position taken by the Senate committee, 
we merely want to maintain the status 
quo, the status in which the Postmaster 
General had discretion to try the plan 
for 18 months; the status in which he 
had the discretion to discontinue it 
after 18 months; the status that if he 
does not want to try it, he does not have 
to. That is all we are asking the Sen- 
ate to do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That brings us to the 
very nub of the question. If it is the in- 
tent of the House, as expressed in the 
report, and if the Senate recedes from 
its position, what action can the Senate 
take other than to reasonably agree that 
the Senate looks with disfavor upon this 
kind of practice; and at least to give 
some comfort to the administrative of- 
ficial, if he has to undertake this kind 
of action, knowing that he has to come 
back to this branch of Congress for the 
appropriation with which to carry on the 
work of his department? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. During the tem- 
porary, unavoidable absence of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader from the 
Senate, the chairman of the Senate con- 
ferees said that all 27 members of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
were in agreement that in the language 
used in the Senate bill we did not agree 
with the position of the House. He said 
that no Member of the Senate had in- 
formed him that he wanted the privilege 
of delivery along the lines proposed by 
the House; and that if any Member of 
the Senate wanted to make that state- 
ment, I would yield to let him do so. 
But no Senator made a statement. No 
Member of the Senate agrees to the 
House position, but there are two Mem- 
bers of the Senate who would like to have 
the matter go back to conference, and 
let the conferees mull around over it 
until they have to come back, finally, to 
get a bill before the end of the month. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. May I ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee whether the 
memorandum prepared by Mr. Simms, 
of the staff of the legislative counsel, 
will be made a part of his remarks? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It has already 
been made a part of the REcorp. He was 
very explicit in stating that there was 
no legal, binding law in this language, 
whether it remained in the bill or was 
taken out. However, he said that in view 
of the comments in the House committee 
report, evidently for the purpose of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the de- 
partment for restoration of city delivery 
of unaddressed mail, plus the fact that 
the House had voted to sustain the posi- 
tion of the House conferees, it was very 
important for the Senate to make a leg- 
islative history, if we receded. Other- 
wise, there would be a strong presump- 
tion that the Senate had agreed to the 
position taken by the House. 

Also there would be a strong presump- 
tion that we had concurred in the posi- 
tion which was taken by the House. I 
do not know how more emphatic we can 
be in expressing our opposition to the 
position taken by the House, because vir- 
tually every Member of the Senate has 
spoken on this subject, and understands 
that if we recede, we shall do so solely 
for the purpose of getting a bill, and in 
no sense shall we be concurring in the 
position taken by the House on this par- 
ticular issue. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gee in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Tilinois? : 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to state, 
in conclusion, that I served on the House 
Appropriations Committee for at least a 
dozen years, and I have served on the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. I 
remember times when situations of this 
character developed; and I remember 
that when the Cabinet member con- 
cerned or the head of the agency con- 
cerned came before the committee, the 
following year, it was not entirely cus- 
tomary for a member of the committee 
to say to him, “‘You have defied the will 
of Congress.” ‘That is an unhappy posi- 
tion for a Cabinet member or an admin- 
istrative head to find himself in, when 
he has to depend upon the Congress for 
the appropriations for his agency. He 
does not like to get into such a position. 

That is why I am anxious to have a 
complete legislative history made in re- 
gard to this item, so as to establish, inso- 
far as it can be consummated, that the 
Senate as unanimously as possible has 
made its will on this point felt, so the 
Cabinet member or the head of the 
executive agency concerned will, next 
year, at least be able to stand on that 
rock and say to the House, “There is an- 
other body in the legislative branch that 
does not agree with you.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the comments the distin- 
guished minority leader has made. 

In view of all the assurances we have 
given him, in connection with making 
the legislative history as regards asking 
the Senate to recede on this amendment, 
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and because we are making it clear that 
we not not agree with the position taken 
by the House, does the Senator then sup- 
port the position taken by the chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee; namely, 
that we recede on this item in order to 
get a bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, Mr. President, 
I wish to bestow a compliment on the 
Gistinguished Senator from Virginia. I 
served under his chairmanship on the 
same subcommittee; and I know of the 
excellent job he has done, and I know 
how forbearing he is when the Senate 
conferees sit in conference with House 
conferees and try amicably to resolve 
such difficulties between the two Houses. 
Invariably, the Senator from Virginia 
has done a superb job. I know of the 
difficulties he encounters when conferees 
from the other body say, in effect, 
“Rither take it or leave it.” 

There have been occasions when I 
have said, “I will not take it; and you 
can go back to the House and remain 
there until you have changed your 
mind.” 

But I shall not insist on a yea-and- 
nay vote. I realize the difficulties in- 
volved, and I realize that we cannot 
compel the House to agree to a further 
conference solely for the purpose of re- 
considering this item. Such a process 
becomes a painful one of watching and 
waiting to see which House is able to 
wait out the other House. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet, 
I desire to pay my compliments to the 
clerk of the subcommittee, Mr. Gon- 
zales, who has done an excellent job. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator has made the point that ap- 
parently all Senators are of the same 
opinion; namely, that they do not want 
the Postmaster General under any cir- 
cumstances to issue another regulation 
by means of which Members of Con- 
gress can send junk mail under their 
franks. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Ido not think the 
Senator has correctly stated the posi- 
tion of all Members. We want to leave 
the Postmaster General in the position 
he is in now; namely, free of any pres- 
sure to issue regulations either for or 
against such procedure; we want him 
to be free to do as he thinks best. In 
other words, we are not telling him 
either that he can do it or that he can- 
not do it. We are simply saying that we 
are not including in this law anything 
that would put any pressure of any sort 
on the Postmaster General. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
my point. And we are leaving the REc- 
orp in such shape as to what is defi- 
nitely our position. In one case the 
Postmaster General could be in the po- 
sition of violating the intent of the 
House or in another case he would be vio- 
lating the intent as being expressed by 
the Senate members of the committee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My friend evi- 
dently wants us to do something which 
he knows we cannot do in an appro- 
priation bill; he wants us to include in 
the bill a prohibition against action by 
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the Postmaster General in accordance 
with what the House committee said it 
wanted him to do. 

Other Members wanted us to include 
in the bill a prohibition against any fur- 
ther expansion of the airlift. We said 
that, too, is a legislative matter, and we 
have pointed out that a House commit- 
tee is today beginning to hold hearings 
on that issue. So we cannot include in 
an appropriation bill a prohibition. 

If the Senator from Delaware thinks 
such a law should be enacted, let him 
introduce such a bill, and have it con- 
sidered by the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, which has jurisdiction 
over such proposed legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But 
the Senate amendment in question did 
not constitute legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. On the other hand, it did 
constitute legislation when it was sub- 
mitted in the House of Representatives 
and a point of order could have been 
raised at that time. 

But it was not subject to a point of or- 
der in the Senate. Our amendment 
struck from the bill the language in- 
cluded by the House of Representatives 
which clearly had the purpose of giving 
Members of Congress the right to send 
such junk mail under their frank. 

Our amendment to delete that pro- 
vision was not legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. It was in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
By this means we shall be saying that we 
do not approve what the House did. I 
think. we should point out clearly that 
we do not approve what the House did. 
But I think we should say to the Post- 
master General, “We are not criticizing 
what you have done in the past; but, so 
far as we are concerned, we are stopping 
you from going into this other field.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have served in the Congress for 28 
years—longer than has any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate except the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HayDEN]; and never have I sent 
out an unaddressed letter or speech or 
any material addresed to a boxholder 
on a rural route, even when I was privi- 
leged to do so. So my record indicates 
my attitude in regard to this matter. 

It is true that this matter was not 
subject to a point of order in the House 
of Representatives; this language merely 
stated the existing law. Neither was it 
subject to a point of order when the bill 
was before the Senate. The language 
does not mean anything except that 
Members of Congress have a right to 
use their frank for official mail; and 
ete for that is already in existing 
aw. 

But the House included the language 
in the bill, and then also included in 
its committee report a statement to the 
effect that the House wants certain 
things done or changed. But we do not 
agree with them. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 
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Mr. KEATING. I realize the great 
difficulty with which the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee is faced. 
Certainly all of us agree that he has 
done a magnificent job on this measure 
and on all the other work of this sub- 
committee. 

I am very close to being highly in- 
censed over the inclusion by the House 
of this provision, which would fly direct- 
ly in the face of the views of Members 
of Congress across the country. 

I believe it would be inexcusable to 
add to the amount of so-called junk 
mail. That would be unthinkable, and 
particularly so when such mail was sent 
over our franks, whereas, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma has 
pointed out, most of us look with some 
pride on that frank. 

Of course we have the question of 
whether a yea-and-nay vote will be taken 
by the Senate on this issue. Certainly no 
Senator now stands here in favor of the 
position taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

But I was interested in the comment 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, namely, that if we did include 
an express prohibition of this sort, there 
would not be any appropriation bill in 
this field. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia really believe that the House con- 
ferees would refuse to meet the Senate 
conferees, if we gave them such instruc- 
tions? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, I cannot cate- 
gorically say that the House conferees 
would refuse to meet. 

But let me read what was said in the 
House committee. The Senator from 
New York has served in the House, and 
he knows how jealous the Members of the 
House are in regard to their constitu- 
tional prerogative to initiate appropria- 
tion bills. 

I now read from the House committee 
hearings: 

Mr. Petty. This does not add or detract 
anything at all as far as the law is con- 
cerned. It would, therefore, still be up to 
the Postmaster General and the Department 
as to whether it would regulate for or against 
the franking privilege within the city of 
patron’s mail. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. a 

* * * * . 

Mr. PassMAN. * * * We are not changing 
the law. We cannot force the Postmaster 
General to change the regulation or the di- 
rective he has issued. This is only to indi- 
cate that the Members of Congress recognize 
that the Postmaster General has changed the 
law by intent, and we are merely being a little 
persuasive. There is nothing in this bill 
which would bind the Postmaster General 
to carry out the intent. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gary. That is my interpretation. 


From every source, legal and lay, we 
have the opinion that this does not 
change the law. What is the ad 
hominem situation? ‘The chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee put 
this language in the bill. The distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware said, “I 
want to take it out of the bill.” The 
Senate agreed to his amendment. Hav- 
ing agreed to it, we refused to yield in 
conference. We had to come back to 
make legislative history. It was taken 
back to the House on a separate vote, 
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and not one Member of the House rose 
to challenge that amendment. They 
were there. Members of the Republican 
Party who were not on the conference 
were there. There was a quorum Call 
which took 40 minutes before the vote 
was called. It was stopped because one 
Member said, “I want the House to know 
what is involved here.” The House voted 
to sustain the House conferees. 

The amendment does not affect the 
law one way or the other, but we have 
one distinguished Member of this body 
who in effect would go and give a 

to a Member of the other body. 

What are we going to proceed to do then? 

Send it back to the House so we can 

them some more? What is the 

Senator’s opinion as to whether we shall 
get a conference or not? 

Mr. KEATING. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor a question first, and then I will give 
him my opinion. Was this vote in the 
House a rollcall vote? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It was not. 

Mr. KEATING. My opinion is that 
the House Members will not refuse to 
again confer, and that the House will 
not take the responsibility of closing up 
our post offices, and failing to provide 
funds, over this issue. Obviously, that 
is a responsibility, likewise, that we 
should not assume. But it seems to me 
we should adhere to our position, and 
then see what happens. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My distinguished 
colleague will admit that we have made 
the legislative history as clear as we can; 
will he not? 

Mr. KEATING. That is true. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I will ask the 
Senator the same question I asked the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma. 
If we vote for a conference and do not 
get it, will the Senator from New York 
then reverse the position he thinks he 
will take, and vote to eliminate the lan- 
guage, or will he sit tight and close the 
post offices? 

Mr. KEATING. When we are in a 
battle of nerves or in a cold war with 
our distinguished friends in the other 
body, I do not think we should reveal 
our tactics in advance. I think it would 
be a mistake for any one of us to do so, 
and I would not care to respond to the 
Senator’s question beyond saying that I 
would certainly dislike to see our post 
Offices closed. I am sure that feeling 
would apply to all Members of the Con- 
gress, who are wide users of the post 
Office. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I merely wanted 
to add, in conclusion, that it is much 
easier for someone who is not a member 
of a conference to say to one who is, 
“Go back and fight some more.” 

Mr. KEATING. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I reiterate what I 
said before. Every one of us here is 
conscious of the arduous work the Sena- 
tor from Virginia has done and is doing 
in this and every other matter. I would 
dislike to have him feel that the attitude 
of the junior Senator from New York 
was quite as hard bitten as he has now 
characterized it, because I realize his is a 
difficult responsibility. I will yield to 
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some of those who have served here 
longer if it seems to be the judgment that 
legislative history is enough. But I 
think it is imperative that we fortify the 
postmaster in this or any future admin- 
istration with the assurance that at least 
the Senate did oppose opening up this 
field to junk mail, from Members of 
Congress, addressed to one who has a 
box. I think it makes us subject to 
justifiable criticism. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. First, 
I should like to say that the acceptance 
or rejection of this motion is in no way 
involved in the question of whether we 
are going to sustain the pride of a Mem- 
ber of the Senate or of the House. It 
has nothing to do with the question as to 
who was the author of an amendment or 
as to who opposed it in the House. The 
question we have before us is whether we 
are in favor of cr opposed to Members 
of Congress having the privilege of send- 
ing junk mail under the frank. That is 
the question. There is no question of 
the sincerity of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Virginia. 
I know he is just as much opposed to 
Members of Congress having this junk 
mailing privilege under our frank as I 
am. Irespect his opinion. 

However, if we accept his proposal to- 
day we are in the position of saying the 
Senate has accepted the language of the 
House, but we do not interpret it as giv- 
ing any right to a Member of Congress 
to send out junk mail under his frank. 
But I call his attention to the fact that 
at no time in the House of Representa- 

ives did any Member of that body or of 
the conference agree to that interpreta- 
tion. The House placed an entirely dif- 
ferent interpretation upon the language 
as it was in the bill. 

I should like to read the House inter- 
pretation of the language as agreed to by 
the House of Representatives and as they 
are insisting on it now. Before I read it 
I want to say that as one Member of 
Congress I am not the least bit intimi- 
dated by any one man or any group of 
men who say, “If you do not give us as 
Members of Congress the right to send 
junk mail under the franking privilege 
we will close the post offices.” I think 
the people in their districts would take 
care of that sort of threat. I am not the 
least bit impressed. This bill does not 
have to become law until July 1. We 
have ample time to insist upon the House 
reconsidering its action. . 

This was the interpretation placed on 
the language which was included in the 
House bill as it came to the Senate. I 
quote from the House report: 

The committee has inserted language in 
the bill, the purpose of which is to make 
clear, on its face, that funds in the bill are 
available, as now authorized by the postal 
laws, for expenses of delivery to postal 
patrons of mail sent under the frank. It 
anticipates return to a method of addressing 
city delivery franked mail followed on previ- 
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ous occasions, as has long been the case with 
rural and star route mail. This would fa- 
cilitate communication with constituencies 
in consonance with concepis inherent in the 
granting of the frank. 

Such a procedure would insure complete 
service being available to every Member to 
reach every person and every family in his 
district in the distribution of Government 
publications and information on the ques- 
tions and issues pending before the Congress. 


There can be no misunderstanding as 
to the intentions of the House. Unless 
we reject this conference report and 
insist upon our amendment we shall 
clearly be restoring to the Members of 
Congress the right to send out bulk mail 
for door-to-door delivery in cities under 
our franks. 

Mr. President, in order that the Sen- 
ators may know that there will be a vote, 
I ask for the years and nays on the 
pending motion. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, later I shall suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum and renew the request 
because I think we should vote on this 
question and clearly establish our po- 
sition. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his request? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 1! supported 
the request for the yeas and nays. Iam 
mystified to find that there is now a 
sufficient second, when there was not a 
sufficient second when the previous re- 
quest was made. I noted a difference of 
only one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ex- 
planation is that 11 Senators raised 
their hands the second time. Ten raised 
their hands the first time. Eleven sec- 
onds were required. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Chair. Apparently my arithmetic was 
sound. There was a difference of only 
one in the count, but I could not under- 
stand the calculation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Virginia 
{[Mr. Rospertson], in asking that the 
Senate recede and accept the conference 


report without my amendment, has- 


made it very clear that it is the hope 
of the members of the conference com- 
mittee on the Senate side that the Post- 
master General should deny the frank- 
ing privilege to Members of Congress on 
so-called junk mail. However, it is 
ecually clear in the language of the 
House report that in insisting upon its 
language, the House is equally insistent 
that the Postmaster General should in- 
terpret this language to give Members 
the authority to send junk mail for door- 
to-door delivery in every city. I think 
this is an impossible situation in which 
to place the Postmaster General. Even 
though the present Postmaster General 
has said he would follow the Senate’s 
interpretation of the proposed law solely 
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because he agrees with that interpreta- 
tion, he also made it very clear that any 
Postmaster General in the future can 
reverse that interpretation and agree 
with tke House. Let us give the Post- 
master General a clear interpretation of 
what we mean; either we think Mem- 
bers of Congress should have the right 
te send out junk mail under the frank- 
ing privilege or we do not. 

In my opinion the frank is something 
which is extended to Members of Con- 
gress in order to enable them to answer 
legitimate mail and requests and to carry 
on correspondence with constituents. 

Under no circumstances should we 
turn our franking privilege into a ve- 
hicle whereby a Member of Congress 
running for reelection can at the tax- 
payer’s expense send campaign material 
for door-to-door delivery throughout his 
State, thus affording Members of Con- 
gress an opportunity which the oppo- 
nents would not have 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the frank- 
ing privilege as described were accorded 
Members of the House, would not the 
same privilege be accorded Senators? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Cer- 
tainly. I do not think we can distin- 
guish between the two bodies of Con- 
gress. I read the language of the House 
committee report, and it was very clear. 
After all, this language was incorporated 
in the bill by the House of Representa- 
tives. This is their interpretation of 
the language of the bill based on their 
-Own report: 

The committee has inserted language in 
the bill, the purpose of which is to make 
clear, on its face, that funds in the bill are 
available, as now authorized by the postal 
laws, for expenses of delivery to postal pa- 
trons of mail sent under the frank. It an- 
ticipates return to a method of addressing 
city-delivery franked mail followed on pre- 
vious occasions, as has long been the case 
with rural and star-route mail. 


The remainder of this report was 
placed in the Recorp earlier. 

The point has been made that we are 
not changing existing law even though 
we approve the motion of the Senator 
of Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] thereby re- 
jecting the Williams amendment. Tech- 
nically, that may be true, but we must 
remind ourselves of the fact that a few 
years ago the Postmaster General is- 
sued a regulation in which he prohibited 
the sending of so-called junk mail under 
the franking privilege. That regulation 
remains, and the language which is in- 
corporated in the House bill is clearly in- 
tended to override that regulation and 
go back to the interpretation which the 
House felt should have been placed on 
the law; namely, that Members of Con- 
gress did have the right to send junk 
mail. This is a question of shall we 
change that regulation. 

A few years ago an instance was called 
to the attention of Congress in which 
one Member from California sent out 
more than a million pieces of literature, 
which were obviously of a political char- 
acter to his constituents in his congres- 
sional district, during a political cam- 
paign. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Indirectly this was financing his cam- 
paign at the expense of the taxpayers. 
It is clearly not a good practice. 

I emphasize also that should the Sen- 
ate support the House position we would 
be supporting a position which it denies 
to American businessmen. The sending 
out of junk mail—for door-to-door de- 
livery without an addressed envelope— 
is not permitted to the average American 
citizen. If we approve the language in 
the House bill by approving the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia we shall be 
setting ourselves apart, and only Mem- 
bers of Congress will have the privilege 
of using the junk mail privilege. They 
will be the only ones who will be per- 
mitted to do so. 

I do not believe we can soothe our con- 
science by saying that we are against it 
in principle, that we are against what 
the House is trying to do, that we are 
speaking against it, and that we are go- 
ing home and tell our constituents we 
are against it, if at the same time we vote 


for it. If we are against it, let us vote 
against it. If we are for it, let us vote 
for it. Let us not engage in dillydally- 


ing. Any Senator who is against the 
franking privilege being extended to 
junk mail should vote against the Rob- 
ertson motion and then vote to insist 
upon the Senate position. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that a great deal of this mail that is sent 
out in reelection campaigns in behalf of 
a Senator or a Representative, in large 
amounts, is sent out so that when a per- 
son opens his mailbox, even if he does 
not read what is inside the envelope, he 
will see the name on the envelope? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. A 
Member of the Senate or House can go 
on the floor and make any kind of po- 
litical speech—it may be nothing but a 
political speech, but he can have his 
speech printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD and then under the House pro- 
posal frank it out to his constituents. 
There would be nothing to prevent my 
sending this kind of mail to persons in 
the city of New York, if I wished to inter- 
fere with someone’s election in that 
State. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The inherent vice is 
that the incumbent Senator or Repre- 
sentative has an unfair advantage over 
someone who in a primary or general 
election is running against that incum- 
bent. Is that not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. It is not in accord- 
ance with what we believe is the proper 
way of conducting ourselves. I am sure 
the Senator agrees with me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
agree. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not want the 
Senator from Delaware to come to New 
York in opposition to me with his 
franked mail and making any trouble up 
there. I promise I will not come into 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from New York need not worry 
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about my coming into New York. If the 
pending motion is approved, however, 
there will be nothing to prevent Mem- 
bers of Congress from flooding any State 
with political propaganda. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, wil) 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
propose to do anything about the privi- 
lege of sending this mail to residents on 
rural routes? Does he intend to do any- 
thing with reference to mail that is sent 
to mailbox holders in the rural districts 
of the country? The matter before us 
will not interfere with that privilege, will 
it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 
Not at this time. : 

Mr. McCARTHY. Why? Why can we 
not forbid that practice, too? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
go along in preventing that practice, too, 
but I point out that we cannot do it at 
this time unless we do it by unanimous 
consent because such a proposal would 
be subject to a point of order. The pres- 
ent matter is not subject to a point of 
order. Rural routes and star routes do 
not come under this proposal. It is still] 
permissible to send this kind of mail on 
those routes so far as both Members of 
Congress and others are concerned. The 
most glaring practice of sending bulk 
mail existed with reference to delivery 
in the cities. 

However, I would certainly go along 
with a proposal which would stop the 
practice entirely. I think it should be 
stopped; however, that would have to 
be done in a separate legislative manner. 
The question might be raised, “Why 
should this matter likewise not go to a 
congressional committee?” It should 
have been sent there if the House had 
wanted to change the existing law. In 
the Senate, after such a bill had been 
passed by the House, it would have been 
referred to the committee of which the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] is chairman, which commit- 
tee could have acted on the matter di- 
rectly. However, it was sent to us that 
way. It was included in the language 
of the Treasury and Post Office appro- 
priation bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives. Conceivably, a point of 
order could have been made in the House 
of Representatives on this legislative 
proposal. It was not done. Once it had 
passed the House of Representatives un- 
der our parliamentary rules no Member 
of the Senate could make a point of or- 
der on legislation which had been in- 
cluded in the other body. 

For that reason we are confronted 
with the situation under which the only 
way we can get at the subject is to vote 
out that language. The only way to 
keep it out and not go back to the House 
position is now to stand by our position 
and insist on that language being kept 
out. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would say to the 
Senator that I agree that there ought to 
be a thorough study made of this prob- 
lem, particularly with respect to Mem- 
bers of the Senate using their franking 
privilege to send mail outside their 
State, which has been greatly abused; 
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that is, to prevent a Member of the Sen- 
ate from sending such franked mail to 
another State except in direct answer to 
an inquiry from such a State. Other 
franked mail sent outside a Senator’s 
State should be prohibited, and the Sen- 
ator should not be allowed to use the 
franking privilege for that purpose. 

However, the situation which faces a 
Member of the House is different. I 
understand that it is not legal now to 
send out propaganda under the frank- 
ing privilege, and when the Senator pro- 
poses to put a limitation on Members 
of Congress, he is in effect proposing 
that we interfere with the right and op- 
portunity of a Member of Congress to 
send communications to his constitu- 
ents. They should have the right to do 
that without paying postage on the mail, 
it seems to me. In any case Members 
of the House should be permitted to 
manage their own affairs—they have a 
special problem. A Member of the 
Senate who is attacked can get some at- 
tention in the press; he can get head- 
lines, or at least a news article. A 
Member of the House has great difficulty 
in explaining or defending his position. 
I for one want a Member of the House 
to have the right to use this particular 
privilege to communicate with his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If a 
Senator feels that Members of Congress 
should have the right to send this junk 
mail under their frank the way to do 
that is to support the position of the 
Senator from Virginia and vote for his 
motion. If, on the other hand, Sena- 
tors are opposed to Members of Con- 
gress having this franking privilege for 
junk mail they should defeat the motion. 
Following that action a motion will be 
made that the Senate insist on its 
amendment and ask for another con- 
ference. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much that I cannot concur in 
the position of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson]. I 
do not know of any man for whose ef- 
forts I have greater respect than I do 
for those of the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia. I believe in him im- 
plicitly. I cannot, however, concur with 
him in the proposal that the House 
threatens to close down the post offices 
of our country unless the Senate ab- 
jectly surrenders to the demands of the 
House. In my opinion, the question in- 
volved is a matter of principle, and we 
should not become the victims of 
bludgeoning. The time has come for the 
Senate and for the entire Congress to 
begin to demonstrate to the people of 
the United States by their conduct that 
they believe in those things which we 
constantly advocate on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Three months ago we spent $25 million 
to give guidance to the youth of our 
country against the pitfalls of juvenile 
delinquency. We decided that by spend- 
ing $25 million we would reform the 
moral character of our youth. We are 
not going to reform it by money if at 
the same time by conduct we are de- 
claring to the people of the United States 
that the Members of Congress make use 
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of the franking privilege in unlimited 
quantities, ostensibly for public services 
but in truth for political propaganda. 

That is what I believe is the issue 
which is involved in this subject. The 
people of our country have not been 
adequately informed about this issue. 
They will become informed if, as a result 
of our action today, they are told there 
is a possibility that the post offices 
throughout the Nation will be closed. 
If that happens, they will make inquiry 
as to what is the cause. 

I venture to say that not a single 
Member of Congress from Ohio will dare 
to vote for this measure if he knows that 
the people will become informed that 
Members of Congress want to dump 
mail, without its being addressed by 
name, to be sent to every voter within 
the metropolitan areas of Ohio. I doubt 
that those Members of Congress will 
vote for this measure and have their 
people know that they are advocating 
junk mail to be thrown into the mail 
boxes and through the doors of the citi- 
zenry, pretending that it is in the in- 
terest of the public and discussing civic 
questions, when in truth it is political 
propaganda. 

The post offices will not be closed. 
The House will not dare to stand up and 
have them closed. Not a single one of 
the Members of the House, in my judg- 
ment, if he knew that the spotlight was 
on his vote, would dare oppose the pro- 
posal which has been made. 

I regret that I cannot agree with the 
Senator from Virginia. I know that he 
has made an honest effort to have the 
House accept the amendment. I say 
the Senate should stand its ground. If 
the House wants to close the post offices, 
let them do so and accept the conse- 
quences. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
before the Senate votes, I desire to make 
an apology to my colleagues for my in- 
ability, on three different occasions, to 
explain, so that they might understand 
it, exactly what the issue before us is. 
There is no law whatever involved in this 
matter. There is no principle involved 
in an order which will be innocuous 
whether it is left in the bill or is taken 
out. 

There is some personal pride involved 
because the essence of the yea-and-nay 
vote is not to have the Senate recede. 
Not only will the Senate go on record 
as disagreeing with the House; it will 
be giving the House a little spanking at 
the same time. That is what it amounts 
to. Make no mistake about what we are 
doing. We shall be voting to spank the 
House, because the House committee in- 
cluded in its report a desire to have un- 
addressed mail delivered in the cities. A 
motion was made on the House floor to 
delete this language, but the motion was 
rejected. I read the statements by Mr. 
Gary and Mr. Passman that the proposal 
did not add or detract from the language. 

On three different occasions I have 
explained that the Senate committee 
took the position that merely by denying, 
in our reply, that this language put a 
clear compulsion on the Department, we 
have nullified the position taken by the 
House. That was the agreement of the 
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general counsel of the Post Office De- 
partment and the Postmaster General, 
and it was the agreement of the chief 
counsel of the Legislative Drafting Serv- 
ice, which I placed in the Recorp today. 

But, oh, no. That is not enough. 
Now we must insist on language which 
does not add to or take from the powers 
of the Post Office Department with re- 
spect to the handling of this kind of 
mail. We have made the legislative his- 
tory as clear as history could be made 
on the floor of the Senate today that by 
the vote to recede we are not voting to 
accept the position of the House. But 
that is not enough. We must now vote 
to criticize the House. In doing so, 
we criticize them, because the language, 
whether it is retained in the bill or not, 
has no bearing whatever upon the legal 
Situation. So what are we doing? We 
are criticizing not only the House; we 
are criticizing the chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. We are 
asking those of us who must go into con- 
ference—and I am on five of the Sub- 
committees on Appropriations and am 
entitled to participate in five confer- 
ences—to face the chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
with whom we are trying to reach an 
agreement, and to say to him, “Yield to 
us. If you do not, we will vote to criti- 
cize you.” 

Mr. President, I have done what I 
could to get a proper bill. We had to 
make some concessions, but we got most 
of what we asked for on the Senate side. 
We could not yield on this amendment. 
I backed the vote to include it in the bill, 
because it would have been in con- 
ference. But after we got into confer- 
ence, I could not yield, because by yield- 
ing in conference, we would have had 
no chance to make the legislative history 
which has been made today. So we 
brought the matter back to afford op- 
portunity for further argument on it. 

After hearing the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LavscHE] state his 
views, I must apologize for having had 
to speak on three different occasions to 
make this position clear to him. There 
is no law involved; there is no principle 
involved; but there is a question of pride 
involved. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio, if he 
wants to apologize. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. I understand 
thoroughly what is contemplated. It is 
said that language has been included in 
the bill which does not change the law. 
If it does not change the law, why has 
the language been included? There 
must be a purpose. If there is no pur- 
pose, and language has been added, then 
those who have done that invite some 
sort of ridicule upon themselves. The 
Senator from Delaware has explained 
that the language will bring about the 
negation of a regulation which has been 
adopted by the PostmastemGeneral. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Ghairman of 
the subcommittee has said over and over 
and over again that that is not correct. 
He has said that he discussed this ques- 
tion fully with the Postmaster General 
and with the general counsel of the Post 
Office Department, and that they were 
satisfied with the committee report. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Why was the lan- 
guage included in the bill, if the lan- 
guage means nothing? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The language in 
the bill means nothing; that is true. 
But the Senator from Delaware said 
that the language in the report, which 


I have read before, and I shall read 
again, the question which was reised on 
the floor of the House about this very 
language. Some Members of the House 
thought perhaps it was an effort to put 
compulsion on the Postmaster General 
to deliver unaddressed mail. Mr. PELLY 
had objected to the language, and, after 
the matter had been explained to him, 
he said: 

This does not add or detract anything at 
all as far as the law is concerned. It would, 
therefore, still be up to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Department as to whether it 
would regulate for or against the franking 
privilege within the city of patron’s mail. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. PassMaNn. * * * We are not changing 
the law. We cannot force the Postmaster 
General to change the regulation or the 
directive he has issued. This is only to in- 
dicate that the Members of Congress rec- 
ognize that the Postmaster General has 
changed the law by intent, and we are merely 
being a little persuasive. There is nothing 
in this bill which would bind the Postmaster 
General to carry out the intent. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Gary. That is my interpretation. 


So, Mr. President, we are dealing with 
something which does not change the 
law one way or the other. The House 
included the language, for whatever rea- 
sons one may wish to assign for their 
including it. The Department did not 
ask us in its appeal letter to remove the 
House language. 

The Department suggested we report 
language which would nullify it, and we 
used that language. The Senator from 
Delaware insisted on taking out the bill 
language—over my protest. I said, “If 
we vote to take it out, in the conference 
it will be restored; and our action in 
voting in the Senate to take it out will 
not gain anything.” 

Mr. President, the question is now for 
the Senate to decide; and it is for the 
Senate to do as it thinks best. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia that the 
Senate recede from its amendment 
numbered 6. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE 
and Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
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Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EasTianp], the 
Senator from Rhode Island I[Mr. 
Green], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpnHrey], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Keravuver], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp], 
and the Senator from Ohio {Mr. 
Younc] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. Hennincs] is absent 
because of illness. 


I further announce that the Senator. 


from Texas (Mr. Jounson], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Wyoming {[Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RaNnpoLPH] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy] and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.px] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Busu], the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is absent on official business, and 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. AttotT], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[No. 205] 

YEAS—25 
Bartlett Holland Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Russell 
Chavez Johnston,S.C. Sparkman 
Ellender Jordan Stennis 
Ervin Lusk Talmadge 
Hartke McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden McClellan 
Hill Murray 

NAYS—49 
Aiken Engle Monroney 
Anderson Fong Morton 
Beall Frear Mundt 
Brunsdale Fulbright Muskie 
Butler Gore Prouty 
Capehart Gruening Proxmire 
Carlson Hickenlooper Ffaltonstall 
Carroll Keating Schoeppel 
Case, N.J. Kerr Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Kuchel Smith 
Church Lausche Symington 
Clark Long, La. Wiley 
Cotton McGee Williams, Del. 
Curtis McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen Magnuson Yarborough 
Douglas Mansfield 
Dworshak Martin 

NOT VOTING—26 

Allott Cannon Green 
Bennett Cooper Hart 
Bible Dodd Hennings 
Bridges Eastland Humphrey 
Bush Goldwater Javits 





June 6 
Johnson, Tex. Morse Scott 
Kefauver Moss Thurmond 
Kennedy O’Mahoney Young, Onio 


Long, Hawaii Randolph 


So the motion to recede was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. A mo- 
tion would now be in order that the Sen- 
ate insist upon amendment No. 6 and 
request that the House agree to a con- 
ference, would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator from Virginia wishes to make 
such a motion, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the patron of the amendment to 
make the motion that the Senate insist 
upon its amendment and ask for a con- 
ference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate insist 
upon amendment No. 6 and ask the 
House for a further conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Chair appoint the 
conferees. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Rosert- 
son, Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
MONRONEY, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. HursKa, Mr. Brinces, Mr. Kv- 
CHEL, and Mr. HAYDEN, conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Has all action 
ceased on the Treasury-Post Office De- 
partment appropriation bill conference 
report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 





TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
there is one disagreement which the 
House and the Senate did not resolve. 
There was a recommendation that it 
be handled under existing law or that 
the legislative committees handle the 
subject. It is the matter of transporta- 
tion of mail on a “space available” basis 
by air, Since the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has made its re- 
port on the bill, S. 2402, defining the 
issue and finding that the authority of 
law does exist for such mail to be trans- 
ported, I ask unanimous consent that 
an excerpt from the report be printed 
in the Recorp at this point, along with 
a statement I made to the Senate on 
May 10, 1960. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Excerpt From Report No. 805, ENTITLED 
“TRANSPORTATION OF Matt,” 86TH CON- 
GRESS, Ist SESSION 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 

The burden of the testimony of the Post- 

master General and other officials of the 








1960 


Post Office Department was that it has be- 
come urgently necessary that greater use 
be made of air transportation for the move- 
ment of first-class mail because of the dra- 
matic decline in transportation available by 
rail. While in 1920 rail transportation pro- 
vided 80 percent of intercity passenger mile- 
age, by 1949 the railroads accounted for 
only 8 percent of intercity passenger mile- 
age and by 1957 for only 3.7 percent. During 
the period between 1920 and 1959 the number 
of railroad passenger lines operated was cut 

tely in half and the number of 
mail-carrying passenger trains declined 78 
percent, from 10,000 in 1920 to 2,200 in 1959. 

Postmaster General Summerfield thus de- 
scribed the situation now facing the Post 
Office Department. 

“Gradual at first, the trend of discon- 
tinuance has reached wholesale proportions 
in the past few years. In 1958 alone, 243 
mail-carrying passenger trains were discon- 
tinued. Aggravating the problem is the fact 
that some remaining service is scheduled 
at hours attractive to passengers but poor 
for mail. Effectiveness of railway post of- 
fices has been substantially reduced because 
of the diminishing number of suitable 
schedules. 

“You can visualize the chaotic condition 
this has created in the transportation of 
first-class mail at a time when we are liter- 
ally bursting at the seams with a far great- 
er yOlume than ever before, generated by 
population increases, industrial expansion, 
and the growth of new communities many 
of which are not on rail lines. 

“Since 1940 annual mail volume has in- 
creased by 32.4 billion pieces. There is 
every reason to believe that this trend will 
continue. There is every indication also that 
the trend in the decline of passenger train 
service will continue.” 

Even in the face of the present rate of dis- 
continuance of mail-carrying trains the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on May 18, 
1959, concluded a 3-year investigation of rail- 
road passenger service with the recommenda- 
tion that the railroads develop “plans for 
reconstituting passenger train service into a 
less extensive network.” 

Further use of air transportation for the 
movement of first-class mail was recom- 
mended by the Post Office Department after 
a 5-year study during which limited quan- 
tities of first-class mail were transported over 
a few selected air routes on a space-available 
basis. The Postmaster General thus sum- 
marized the conclusions of the Department 
on the basis of this study: 

“This experimental movement of first-class 
mail by air has proved to be very, very bene- 
ficial to all parties concerned. We have not 
only expedited delivery of the mail, we have 
not done it at an increase in cost to the tax- 
payers and I think the record will show 
clearly that the subsidies paid to the airlines, 
with the year beginning the year immediately 
following this experimental movement of 
regular mail by air, have been reduced.” 


PLAN OF POST OFFICE FOR USE OF AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 


In the course of his testimony, the Post- 
master General made clear that the Depart- 
ment does not contemplate any wholesale 
diversion of mail to air transportation, but is 
concerned primarily with air transportation 
of additional quantities of first-class mail 
moving over 300 miles distance. 

Discussing the intentions of the Post Office 
Department the Postmaster General said: 

“It should be emphasized that our program 
under the proposed legislation would be di- 
rected first toward solving our problems in 
connection with the transportation of first- 
class mail. Although it is the most impor- 
tant class of mail, the amount which could 
possibly be moved by air represents only 
150,000 tons annually, which is less than 4 
percent of the weight of our total nonlocal 
volume. The bulk of the remaining 96 per- 
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cent, made up principally of second-, third-, 
and fourth-class mail, would move in the 
immediate future by surface means, and the 
railroads will continue to provide the basic 
service. 

“Moreover, the railroads will continue to 
move a substantial portion of the nonlocal 
first-class mail which they now carry. 

“The proposed legislation would not result 
in significant diversion of mail revenue from 
railroads. For fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, it is estimated that railroads will be 
paid $351,234,000 for mail transportation. 
This is $58 million above 1956 payments be- 
cause of increased volume and rates. Even 
if all first-class mail were removed from 
railroad service, which is impossible under 
the provisions of this legislation, the rail- 
roads would nevertheless continue to receive 
much more mail revenue than they did in 
1956. 

“We do not intend, however, that all such 
mail will be removed. On the contrary, only 
the portion of mail moving between points 
where surface transportation is not adequate 
will be dispatched by air.” 

The plans of the Post Office Department 
for the use of air transportation and the 
effect of its use on railroad revenues were 
discussed in greater detail in a letter to the 
Committee from Mr. George M. Moore, Acting 
Assistant Postmaster General for Transpor- 
tation, as follows: 

“Reference was made to the 150,000 tons 
of first-class mail moving over 300 miles. 
As indicated in our testimony, the Depart- 
ment does not contemplate that all of this 
mail can be efficiently moved by air. Only a 
portion is likely to receive air transportation 
in the near future. 

“Under the Department’s proposed pro- 
gram, air transportation would be used in 
four principal types of postal operations in 
order to improve service to the public. 

“First, it would be used between major 
population centers where, while distances are 
not great, surface transportation is such that 
overnight delivery is not practicable. In this 
category are several large population centers 
having an important community of interest, 
between which overnight delivery is the nor- 
mal expectation of all mail users. 

“As Postmaster General Summerfield 
pointed out in his testimony, the rapidly 
diminishing number of passenger trains 
upon which we have relied for fast, 
dependable service, including en route distri- 
bution of first-class and other preferential 
mail in railway post office cars, has impaired 
our intercity service. Other factors such as 
the growing volume of mail to be trans- 
ported, the increase in population, and 
growth of new communities, have aggravated 
the problem. 

“At present, if a proper standard of serv- 
ice for first-class mail is to be maintained, 
air transportation should be made available 
for preferential mail between such cities, 
for example, as Chicago and Minneapolis, 
Atlanta and Tampa, Pittsburgh and Detroit, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Washington and 
Boston, and Cincinnati, and Nashville. 

“Use of air in lieu of surface transporta- 
tion for first-class mail between such cities 
as these will have no appreciable effect upon 
rail revenues. The amount of first-class 
mail involved is slight when compared to 
the total volume of all classes of mail car- 
ried. Moreover, it is important to observe 
that because of the discontinuance of 
humerous passenger train schedules, the 
railroads are losing mail traffic, and will con- 
tinue to lose more with the accelerating 
pace of their train discontinuances. In the 
first 6 months of 1959, 172 mail-carrying 
passenger trains have been discontinued, a 
40 percent increase over 1958 in the annual 
rate of withdrawals. At the present time, 
the Department is aware of applications 
pending with regulatory bodies involving 
the withdrawal of 70 more mail-carrying 
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passenger trains. In addition, under discus- 
sion is the withdrawal of another 22 such 
trains. 

“Second, air transportation would be used 
for first-class mail in oversea transporta- 
tion to such points as the new States of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. As was pointed out 
by you during the hearings, the nature of 
the terrain is such that over the water sur- 
face transportation is too slow for the 
standards of service required to maintain a 
proper community of interest with these im- 
portant parts of the United States. Here, 
again no reduction of rail revenue is in- 
volved. As was pointed out in our testimony, 
it is estimated that about 560 tons of first- 
class mail would be moved annually to these 
points. 

“Third, local service air carriers would be 
used where surface transportation and other 
factors are such that the postal service will 
be improved. Initial estimates show that 
approximately 23,000 tons of first-class mail 
would be involved annually. Based on an 
assumed 200-mile average air movement, this 
would amount to 4,600,000 ton-miles a year. 
However, in this instance, highway post 
offices will continue to perform a useful and 
needed service, as will other forms of sur- 
face transportation including railroads. 
There will be no significant loss of revenue 
by the railroads in this instance. 

“Pourth, air transportation would be used 
for first-class mail to extend the current air- 
lift operations to additional points which 
should be served, not only to improve the 
service, but also to provide a logical means 
by which an overall efficient and economical 
operation for first-class mail can be obtained. 
This would involve an extension of the exist- 
ing airlift from New York, Washington, and 
Chicago, to such points as Denver and 
Dallas, and to the west coast cities of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle in both 
east and west movements. The extension 
would involve an estimated 29,200 tons of 
mail annually, some of which now moves 
by highway as well as by rail. An additional 
50,528,000 ton-miles of air transportation 
would be utilized. This operation would 
enable the Department to improve the 
handling, distribution, and transportation of 
first-class mail within and between the 
major population centers of the United 
States. 

“It is only in this category that there 
would be any significant loss of revenue by 
the railroads. The maximum loss of rey- 
enue by the 11 railroads involved would ap- 
proximate $11,424,000 a year, assuming that 
all of this tonnage would be sent by air, 
and there are no further curtailments in 
railway post office service. 

“As pointed out by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in his testimony, the railroads are ex- 
pected to receive in fiscal year 1960 about 
$58 million more in mail revenue than they 
received in 1956. Since about 96 percent of 
our total (all classes) nonlocal mail ton- 
nage will continue to be dispatched by sur- 
face means in the near future, and in 
greater volume, it is likely that railroad 
revenues from mail will be greater in the 
coming years, even with the anticipated di- 
version of some surface mail to air.” 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee appreciates the necessity 
for the Postmaster General to develop an 
integrated postal transportation system 
adapted to the present and future needs of 
the Post Office Department, and also ap- 
preciates that because of the present trend 
of significant reduction of passenger train 
service by the railroads such a system will 
probably require greater use of aircraft, 
trucks, and highway post offices to provide 
expeditious and efficient transportation of 
mail. The committee commends the Post- 
master General for his intention, expressed 
repeatedly throughout the hearings on this 
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legislation, to use alternative means of 
rtation, including aircraft, only 


when the means formerly used prove inade- 
quate to the present needs of the postal 
system 


The committee also commends the Post- 
master General for proposing the bill (5S. 
2402) in a form sufficiently comprehensive 
to insure an adequate review of the need 
for greater use of air transportation, and 
of the problems which may attend such 
use. However, the committee has con- 
cluded after careful study (1) that the 
Postmaster General already has general 
authority to transport all classes of mail 
by air “to the extent required by the postal 
service,” at rates fixed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and that it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to attempt to restate that 
present authority in another statute; and 
(2) that he does not have adequate 
authority to contract for air transportation, 
at rates other than those fixed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, in order to meet special 
needs of the postal service and that such 
authority should be provided by the Con- 


gress. 
THE PRESENT AUTHORITY OF THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 reenacted 
the provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 relating to the transportation of mail 
by aircraft. The Federal Aviation Act pro- 
vides that as used in that act the term 
“mail” means U.S. mail and foreign-transit 
mail (sec. 101(23)); that the Postmaster 
General shall tender mail to any air carrier 
certificated to transport it “to the extent re- 
quired by the postal service” (sec. 405(d) ); 
that such mail shall be transported by the 
air carrier in accordance with the regula- 
tions established by the Postmaster General 
(sec. 405(d)); and, that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, upon its own initiative or upon 
the petition of the Postmaster General or an 
air carrier, shall fix the rate of compensation 
for such transportation of mail by air (sec. 
406(a)). 

That the Postmaster General has the statu- 
tory authority to send all classes of mail by 
air has been specifically confirmed by the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
in the case of Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. v. Summerfield (229 F. 2d 777 (1956) ). 
In that case the railroads challenged the 
right of the Postmaster General to transport 
first-class mail by air, in connection with the 
experiment begun in 1953, contending that 
his statutory authority to use air transporta- 
tion was limited to movement of airmail. 
The Postmaster General contended that he 
was authorized to move all classes of mail by 
air. The brief filed by the Department of 
Justice and the Solicitor of the Post Office 
Department stated: 

“The legislative history of the (Civil Aero- 
nautics) Act demonstrates that this interpre- 
tation is correct. That history shows that 
prior to its enactment several bills, seriously 
considered in committee hearings before both 
Houses of Congress, included a provision de- 
fining mail as mail prepaid at the rates of 
of postage for airmail. This provision was 
changed, however, to eliminate the restric- 
tion to airmail and the act as passed con- 
tained the broad definition of mail as embrac- 
ing all ‘U.S. mail or foreign-transit mail.’ ” 

The court, speaking through Judge Pret- 
tyman, properly concluded that the program 
of carrying first-class mail by air was within 
the statutory authority of the Postmaster 
General, and stated: 

“The Postmaster General is authorized to 
arrange for the transportation of mail on 
all post roads established by law, including 
air routes. Standing alone this general au- 
thorization might not be persuasive, but the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, in requiring the Post- 
master General to tender ‘mail’ to air car- 
riers, does not limit that term to ‘airmail,’ 
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it provides generally that he shall tender 
‘mail’ to ‘the extent required by the Postal 
Service.’ ” 

The committee wishes to make clear that 
the Post Office Department is fully in accord 
with its conclusion that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral already has authority to move all classes 
of mail by air. The Postmaster General and 
the Assistant Postmaster General for Trans- 
portation made clear to the committee dur- 
ing the hearings that subsections (c) and (d) 
of the bill as recommended by the Post Office 
Department were restatements of existing 
authority, and were included out of an abun- 
dance of caution and to insure that the 
Congress was fully informed of the Depart- 
ment’s intention to expand further the air 
transportation of first-class mail undertaken 
in 1953. (See hearings, pp. 9, 14, and 24.) 

The committee amendment, in the nature 
of a substitute, therefore eliminates from the 
bill the proposed new subsections (c) and 
(ad), because it feels they are unnecessary, 
and consists solely of a revision of the pro- 
posed new subsection (e) dealing with the 
right of the Postmaster General to contract 
for air transportation at rates other than 
those fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
under the provisions of the Federal Aviation 
Act. There is no present statutory author- 
ization for his entering into such contracts. 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

ON THE SENATE FiLoor, May 10, 1960 


Mr. President, during the first session of 
the present Congress the Subcommittee on 
the Post Office of the Senate’s Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service devoted a sub- 
stantial amount of time to the matter of 
the increased use by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of air transportation for the movement 
of first-class mail. Five days of hearings 
were held on a bill submitted by the Post 
Office Department, S. 2402, during which the 
subcommittee heard oral testimony by 17 
witnesses and received written information 
from 25 or 30 more. 

At the conclusion of these hearings and 
very careful study of existing statutes and 
court decisions construing them, the ma- 
jority of the committee was convinced that 
the Post Office Department has the clear au- 
thority under the Federal Aviation Act to 
transport all classes of mail by air. 

The witnesses for the Post Office Depart- 
ment made it very clear that the increased 
use of air transportation was not a matter 
of choice, but a matter of necessity and as- 
sured the committee that the use of alterna- 
tive means of transportation, including air- 
craft, would be made only when the means 
formerly used proved inadequate to the needs 
of the postal service. 

During the last few weeks, Members of 
Congress have been subjected to an unbe- 
lievable barrage of misinformation, largely 
emanating from the railroads, with the re- 
sult that many Members have a completely 
exaggerated idea of the extent of the pro- 
posed increase in the use of air transporta- 
tion and its possible impact on other car- 
riers. For example, one Member of the House 
recently stated that the Postmaster General 
“has been going hog wild” on the use of air 
transportation and that unless the practice 
is halted, the railroads would be forced to 
discontinue passenger trains on a wholesale 
basis, seriously hurting the railroads and 
jeopardizing the mail service. 

Mr. President, those who have been mak- 
ing statements of this kind are simply mis- 
informed as to the facts, and I would like to 
take this occasion to set the record straight. 
In 1958 the Post Office Department moved 
approximately 460,000 tons of first-class mail. 
About one-third of this was for local de- 
livery. Another one-third was nonlocal mail 
moving less than 300 miles. Of the remain- 
ing One-third, represented by first-class mail 
moving over 300 miles, the Post Office De- 
partment moved only a small part by air. 
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For some time the Post Office has been moy- 
ing approximately 25,000 tons of first-class 
mail by air. In the immediate future, it 
proposes to move an additional 15,000 tons 
annually, making a total of about 40,000 tons, 
This represents less than 1 percent of the 
total volume of nonlocal mail. 

The airlines are receiving revenues of ap. 
proximately $3 million annually from the 
transportation of first-class mail. The rail. 
roads are receiving annually $345 million in 
revenues from the Post Office Department. 
While the increase in airlift which is planneq 
will increase these airlines’ revenues $11, 
or $2 million, railroad revenues in the com- 
ing year will increase by substantially greater 
amounts, even after the diversion of this 
small fraction of the total mail to air. 

Now what is the reason for the increased 
use of air transportation? Since 1953, 1,620 
mail-carrying passenger trains have been dis- 
continued, and of these 1,216 were due solely 
to the voluntary action of the railroads. 
Since January 1, 1958, alone, 794 mail-carry- 
ing passenger trains have been discontinued, 
of which 561 were withdrawn by the volun- 
tary action of the railroads. Not a single 
train has been discontinued as the result of 
air transportation of mail. When air trans- 
portation of first-class mail was begun in 
1953, 11 railroad mail cars were discontinued. 
This took place prior to the fall of 1954, and 
since that time not a single railroad mail 
car has been discontinued as a result of air 
transportation of first-class mail. The Post 
Office Department expects the increased use 
of air transportation now being effected to 
result in the discontinuance of 17 railroad 
post offices, but not to result in the cancella- 
tion of a single passenger schedule. 

On the same day last year that the rail- 
road witnesses were appearing before the 
Post Office Subcommittee to protest the in- 
creased use of air transportation, other rail- 
road witnesses were appearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee to protest 
any restriction upon their right to discon- 
tinue unprofitable passenger trains. Their 
position seems to be that the Post Office De- 
partment is expected to move an increasing 
volume of mail on a constantly diminishing 
number of trains regardless of the effect that 
this may have on the mail service of the 
American people. 

I respectfully refer the Senate to the re- 
port of its Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service of August 25, 1959, Senate Report No. 
805 of the ist session of the 86th Congress, 
and to the published hearings on air trans- 
portation for other than airmail before the 
Post Office Subcommittee. This matter has 
been thoroughly studied by your committee 
and the evidence is overwhelming that a 
modest increase in the use of air transporta- 
tion for first-class mail is necessary and in- 
evitable and will have no significant effect 
upon the revenues either of the airlines or 
the railroads. The action of the Post Office 
Department is in the interest of providing 
the American people with the best possible 
mail service, and I am confident that the 
Congress will support this action despite the 
screams of the railroads over the diversion 
of mail or the equally pained screams of the 
airlines that the rates set by the CAB are in- 
adequate. 

The American people are entitled to the 
best mail service which we can give them. 
Our responsibility is to them, and not to 
serve the selfish interest of a particular 
branch of the transportation industry. 





VISIT TO SENATE BY PERUVIAN 
PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
are pleased today to have visiting with 
us a distinguished delegation from the 
legislative body of our neighbor to the 
South, Peru. 
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These gentlemen have been on an ex- 
tensive tour. They have been gone from 
their country for 60 days now. They 
have visited, as guests, the parliamen- 
tary bodies of various countries of 
Europe. They have visited Russia. 
They have visited India and other parts 
of Asia. They have visited Japan and 
Formosa. They will return to their 
home country by way of Hawaii and 
the western coast of this country. They 
are in Washington, D.C., today. They 
have been the guests of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations at a luncheon and 
have come to the floor of the Senate. 
I wish to present them to the Senate, 
if Imay. 

The Honorable Ernesto Moreno, chair- 
man of the group. 

The Honorable Manuel Montesinos. 

The Honorable Julio Miguel Mendoza. 

The Honorable Luis Sobrevilla. 

The Honorable Emilio Zuniga. 

The Honorable Augusto Guzman. 

The Honorable Carlos Mendivil. 

The Honorable Luis Tamayo. 

{As their names were read, the dis- 
tinguished visitors rose in their places, 
and were greeted with applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am sure all Members of the Senate join 
me in extending welcome to our distin- 
guished guests. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my distinguished colleague, 
the able Senator from Alabama, in wel- 
coming our fellow parliamentarians 
from the Republic of Peru. 

We call your Republic a great country. 
We certainly anticipate, as a result of 
your travels to the United States of 
America, as well as to other countries 
throughout the world, that vou will re- 
turn to your own country with a greater 
and a better understanding of what this 
globe is turning into. It is a globe which 
is shrinking by the day. It is a globe 
which is bringing us closer together. It 
is a globe which is making us neighbors 
one of another. 

Your Republic is a great and a proud 
country. It is a country which used to 
house the vicegeral capital in the city 
of Lima, encompassing a great part of 
all the Americas. It is still a great and 
& growing capital, as your country is still 
@ great and a growing country. 

You have many problems, as we have. 
You have problems with your Andean 
area, with your coastal region, and with 
that part of your country which extends 
into and toward the headwaters of the 
Amazon River. 

We hope that together we shall be able 
to go forward. I assure you that we are 
honored, delighted, and privileged that 
you have taken the trouble to come to 
see us. We hope your group will be 
only the first of many which will con- 
tinue this sound precedent you have set. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to add my voice to the welcome 
which is being given to our colleagues 
from Peru at this time. We are de- 
lighted to have representatives from 
your great country with us today. 

Peru is one of the finest countries 
in the world. It is a country which has 
both the oldest and the newest it is pos- 
sible to have. 
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In the beautiful capital city of Lima, 
there is the University of San Marcos, 
the oldest university in the Western 


.Hemisphere, and not far from the uni- 


versity there are some of the most mod- 
ern buildings and some of the most mod- 
ern works. 

Lima is also one of the most beautiful 
cities I have ever seen. 

As one goes back from Lima, one finds 
some most picturesque country. One 
finds the oldest traces of civilization in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

I think we are very fortunate to have 
such good neighbors in the great coun- 
try of Peru. I am delighted our good 
neighbors are paying us a visit at this 
time. I wish to urge as many of my 
colleagues as can possibly do so to re- 
turn the visit from our neighbors to 
the south of us. 

As the Senator from Montana has 
very wisely remarked, you have prob- 
lems and we have problems. It is now 
reaching the point where our problems 
are one and the same; we have the same 
problems. Therefore, it is more im- 
perative than ever before that we work 
together to solve these mutual problems. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
very fond of Peru. I have visited there 
often. It is a great country. 

I want to say to you gentlemen, 
“Hurry back. We are happy to have 
you.” 

As the able Senator from Vermont 
has stated, I urge every Member of 
the U.S. Congress to visit your fine coun- 
try. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
remember my initial visit to Peru some 
20 years ago. I was rather fascinated 
with that wonderful city of Lima. One 
of the things which fascinated me more 
than anything else was the great concept 
which Peruvian officials had of the 
procedures in this country, as distin- 
guished from the fact that we did not 
know too much about the procedures 
there. 

In addition, I found very many people 
who were quite adept in our language. 
I must confess that, of course, my Span- 
ish was either nil or so faulty that I 
could not make myself understood. I 
came back home with a firm conviction 
that one of the most important things 
we could do in our own hemisphere is to 
encourage the study of Spanish, because 
when the barrier of language has been 
removed it is very easy to gain under- 
standing and all the good fruits of un- 
derstanding which follow in its wake. 

Gentlemen, I salute you. I am de- 
lighted to see you here. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama for introducing 
these distinguished guests. My State is 
proud of their contribution to the his- 
tory of North America. 

When De Soto started on his expedi- 
tion to Florida and through the south- 
ern part of the United States, he re- 
cruited a considerable portion of his 
force in Peru. De Soto’s force was com- 
posed of Spanish soldiers and Indian 
warriors from Peru. 

The best account which has ever been 
written of that expedition was, “The 
Florida of the Inca,” the story of the 
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Spanish conquistador and the Indian 
nations, writen by a Peruvian, a de- 
scendant of the Incas. He became a 
great scholar in Spanish and wrote an 
excellent account of De Soto’s expedi- 
tion, telling how the expedition wes 
floated down the Mississippi on barges, 
and coasted along the Texas shore. The 
remnants of the expedition finally got 
back to Mexico City. It was a Peruvian 
who wrote for our country and for your 
country in your language—for the civil- 
ized world—the best account of that 
expedition. 

Only a few years ago the University 
of Texas brought out a new edition in 
English of this great account of De 
Soto’s expedition, written by the Inca. 
That has been a best seller, published 
by the University of Texas Press. 

The book, an account of the De Soto 
Spanish-Peruvian Expedition has been 
printed in edition after edition. We are 
proud to welcome the representatives of 
the “Land of the Sun,” this country 
which had, when Pizzaro went there, one 
of the highest civilizations in the world 
at that time, and the representatives of 
this people, a great people for hundreds 
of years, have honored us by 
here today. I am glad to join in wel- 
coming them. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Quiero decirles a 
nuestros distinguidos amigos del gran 
pais del Peru que tenemos mucho placer 
en verles en el Senado de los Estados 
Unidos. El Senado abre sus brazos en 
recibirles. Bienvenidos. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all of the 
proceedings in reference to our recep- 
tion of the Peruvian delegation be 
placed at a convenient point in the Rzec- 
orp which will not intervene in the 
speech being made by the Senator from 
Delaware, and that there be included 
certain biographical material to be sup- 
plied to us by the State Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical material was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Department of State, Office of Cul- 
tural Relations] 
BIOGRAPHICAL DATA OF PERUVIAN CONGRES- 
SIONAL DELEGATION 

1. Ernesto Moreno Figueroa: First Vice 
President, Chamber of Deputies, and head of 
delegation. Deputy from Ancash. Born Jan- 
uary 5, 1913, in Huaraz, Peru, Moreno studied 
at the National High School of Trujillo and 
later in France at the Lycee St. Louis of Paris. 
He received a doctor of laws degree from the 
University of San Marcos of Lima in 1941. 
He speaks French and Spanish but is not 
believed to be familiar with English. Mo- 
reno is probably a member of the APRA 
Party and has been a leader of the Aprista- 
controlled Frente Parlamentario Indepen- 
diente in the Chamber of Deputies since his 
election to that body in 1956. He was elected 
First Vice President of the chamber in July 
1959. Moreno is believed to have close ties 
with present APRA leaders but acts more as 
a defender and follower of APRA policy than 
as a policymaker. He has been exceedingly 
active in the World Interparliamentary 
Union organization since 1956 and has at- 
tended meetings of that organization in Rio 
de Janeiro, Warsaw, and Athens. He is a 
member of the executive committee of the 
WIU and vice president of the Peruvian 
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delegation accredited to the WIU. Report- 
edly, Moreno was invited to visit the USSR. 
and Communist China in 1959 as the guest 
of those Governments but declined because 
of a preoccupation with elections within the 
Chamber of Deputies. He was again invited 
to visit the USS.R. and Communist China 
in 1959 by the Russian delegation at the 
Warsaw meeting of the World Interparlia- 
mentary meeting and accepted. He left Lima 
in early April 1960 with nine other invitees 
and spent approximately 3 weeks visiting 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

2. Manuel Montesinos Velasco: First Sec- 
retary of Chamber of Deputies and secretary 
of delegation. Deputy from Madre de Dios. 
Born January 1, 1905(?) at Cuzco, Peru, 
Montesinos comes from a middle-class but 
respected family. He was educated in the 
local schools of Cuzco but, unlike most Pe- 
ruvian Congressmen, did not attend a Pe- 
ruvian university. He was married to the 
former Mercedes Cordova in 1947 and the 
couple are not believed to have children. He 
speaks and reads English adequately but not 
fluently. Montesinos is a member of the 
Unificacién Nacional bloc in the Chamber of 
Deputies, to which he was elected in 1956. 
He was President Prado’s secretary during his 
first administration from 1939-45. He there- 
fore has not attacked the Government since 
his election in 1956 and, conversely, has 
proved helpful to the present administration 
in controversial debates. He was elected 
Deputy Secretary of the Chamber of Deputies 
in July 1959. He was a leader grantee of 
the department in 1958. 

3. Augusto Guzman Robles: Senator from 
Ancash, Guzman was elected to the Senate 
in 1956 on the Christian Democrat ticket. 
He is an architect and a graduate of the Na- 
tional Engineering School of Lima and has, 
in the past, been president of the National 
Architects Society. From 1946 to 1948 Guz- 
man was a Director of the National Tourist 
Commission and later Director-General of 
the Ministry of Development and Public 
Works. In the Senate, he is a member of the 
Roads, Atomic Energy, Fiscal, and Budget 
Committees and is president of the Public 
Works Committee. He is married to Delia 
Negron de Guzman. 

4. Emilio Zuniga y Guzman: Deputy from 
Ancash, Zuniga is a mining and petroleum 
engineer who has strong interests in both 
fields. He was educated in Trujillo schools 
and is a graduate of the National Engineer- 
ing School of Lima. He was Superintend- 
ant of Mines of the Pallasca Mining Cor- 
poration and has also worked with the 
Mining Committee of the Chamber and a 
member of the Atomic Energy and Petro- 
leum Committees as well. He is married 
to Rosa Castillo Revelo de Zuniga y Guz- 
man and is not believed to have any chil- 
dren, 

5. Julio Miguel Mendoza Dongo: Law- 
yer and Deputy for Cuzco, Mendoza was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1956 
on an Independent ticket but is widely be- 
lieved to have strong pro-APRA sympathies. 
He has been a consistent defender of Apris- 
mo and present Aprista leaders in the 
Chamber since his election. He was elected 
Deputy Secretary of the Chamber in 1956 
and has served on the Electoral, Labor 
Legislation, and Budget Committees of the 
Chamber. He is married to Evangelina 
Carrasco de Mendoza and the couple 
have two daughters. Mendoza had the 
reputation of being a quiet but hard-and 
efficient worker in the Chamber. 


6. Luis Sobrevilla Gonzalez: Deputy 


from Junin, Sobrevilla was elected to the 
Chamber as an Independent in 1956. He is 
married to Renee Morayma Daniels de 
Sobrevilla and the couple have no children. 
He is a member of the Labor Legislation 
Committee and President of the Women and 
Children Legislation Committee. 
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7. Carlos Mendivil Duarte: Deputy from 
Ayachcho, Mendivil was elected to the 
Chamber in 1956 on the ticket of the Movi- 
miento Democratico Peruano, President Pra- 
do’s party, but switched allegiance in 1958 
to the Unificacion Nacional bloc in the 
Chamber which has generally supported and 
defended the administration of ex-President 
Odria. In the 1959 session of Congress 
(which has not yet terminated), Mendivil 
is President of the Post Office and Com- 
munications Committee and a member of 
the Ministry of Marine Committee. Mendi- 
vil attended a Latin American Anti-Com- 
munist Conference in Guatemala in Sep- 
tember 1958. 

8. Luis Tamayo Pezua: 
Cuzco; independent. 

Escort-interpreters from State Depart- 
ment: Lawrence S. Eagelburger, Theodore 
E. Herrera. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate stand in recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

There being no objection, at 2 o’clock 
and 32 minutes p.m. the Senate took a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

At 2 o’clock and 34 minutes p.m. the 
Senate reassembled on being called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Mc- 
GEE in the chair). 


Deputy from 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


H.R. 471. An act to amend chapter 561 
of Title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that the Secretary of the Navy shall have the 
same authority to remit indebtedness of en- 
listed members upon discharge as the Sec- 
retaries of the Army and the Air Force have; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Evelyn 
Albi; 

H.R. 2588. An act for the relief of Buck 
Yuen Sah; 

H.R. 4549. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Naggar; 

H.R. 4834. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Antonio Turchi; 

H.R. 5150. An act for the relief of Our 
Lady of the Lake Church; 

H.R. 6830. An act to provide for uniform- 
ity of application of certain postal require- 
ments with respect to disclosure of the aver- 
age numbers of copies of publications sold 
or distributed to paid subscribers, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8417. An act for the relief of Grand 
Lodge of North Dakota, Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons; 

H.R. 9106. An act for the relief of John E. 
Simpson; 

H.R.9170. An act for the relief of John 
J. Finn, Jr.; 

H.R. 9249. An act for the relief of Marlene 
A. Grant; 

H.R. 9442. An act for the relief of Charles 
Bradford LaRue; 

H.R. 9563. An act for the relief of Josef 
Enzinger; and 

H.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution providing 
for participation by the United States in the 
West Virginia centennial celebration to be 
held in 1963 at various locations in the State 
of West Virginia, and for other purposes. 
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ADVANCES ON GOVERNMENT-IN. 
SURED SHIP MORTGAGES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (§. 
3018) to authorize the Maritime Admin- 
istration to make advances on Govern- 
ment-insured ship mortgages. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3018) to authorize the 
Maritime Administration to make ad- 
vances on Government-insured 
mortgages which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That section 1105(b) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting after “required to pay 
by subsection (a) of this section,” the fol- 
lowing: “or permitted to pay or advance 
pursuant to subsection (f) of this section,”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1105 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new subsection (f) to read as follows: 

“(f) (1) Where the Secretary of Commerce 
has insured a mortgage under the provisions 
of this title, the Secretary may make ad- 
vances to or for the benefit of the mortgagor, 
for the purpose of making payments of prin- 
cipal, interest, or both principal and interest, 
payable under the terms of the insured 
mortgage. Such advances or payments shall 
be made only upon the assumption of an 
obligation by the mortgagor, satisfactory to 
the Secretary of Commerce, which may be 
subordinate to the indebtedness secured by 
the insured mortgage, to repay to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce such advances or pay- 
ments, with interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of Commerce, and, if the Sec- 
retary so prescribes, with additional consid- 
eration in an amount not to exceed 1 per 
centum per annum on the unpaid balance 
of such advances or payments. Such ad- 
vances or payments shall be subject to such 
further terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce may prescribe. 

“(2) When the mortgagee of any mortgage 
with respect to which advances or payments 
have been made under this subsection has 
been paid in full the principal and interest 
secured by the mortgage, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall be subrogated to the posi- 
tion the mortgagee would have had with 
respect to the mortgage if the principal and 
interest had not been paid. Such subroga- 
tion shall be limited to the following 
amounts: 

“(A) Advances to the mortgagor and pay- 
ments to the mortgagee made under this 
subsection; 

“(B) Interest on advances to pay install- 
ments of principal and on payments of in- 
stallments of principal made under this sub- 
section but not exceeding interest at the 
rate provided in the mortgage for payment 
after default in payment of an installment 
of principal; and 

“(C) Any additional consideration the 
Secretary of Commerce has contracted for 
under this subsection (in lieu of mortgage 
insurance premium), but not exceeding the 
amount of the mortgage insurance premiums 
specified in the mortgage insurance contract. 

“(3) Upon making any advance or pay- 
ment under this subsection, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall file, pursuant to subsection 
G of the Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, with the 
collector of customs of the port of docu- 
mentation of the vessel a notice of claims of 
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subrogation. The collector of cus- 
lien chal record such notice and shall issue 
copies thereof to the mortga- 


: 


tice placed on board thereof. 

“(4) Subsection J of the Ship Mortgage 
Act, 1920, is hereby made applicable to the 
notices of claim of lien by subrogation pro- 
yided for in this subsection in the same way 
as it applies to preferred mortgages.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Cal- 
endar No. 1453, S. 3018, is a bill to au- 
thorize the Maritime Administration to 
make advances on Government-insured 
ship mortgages. The report on the bill 
is lengthy, because this really is 
somewhat of a technical matter. 

The bill, as it has been amended, has 
been approved by the Department of 
Commerce, by the Maritime Administra- 
tion, and also by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is highly in favor of the 
bill, on the ground that it probably 
would save the Government a great deal 
of money were the act amended. 

Mr. President, the bill arises out of a 
situation caused by a drop in cargoes, 
mainly affecting tankers flying the 
American flag, as to which the Govern- 
ment has something more than $200 mil- 
lion worth of mortgages. These are 
mainly the large, modern tankers. The 
drop of tanker tonnage for the past year 
and a half has put these operators in a 
position whereby they may default upon 
their mortgages. ‘That being the case, 
under the present law the Government 
would have to e over the ships, put 
them in mothballs, and hold them. Ob- 
viously, the Government would find itself 
with several of these large tankers on its 


The Maritime Administration, the 
Comptroller General and others, as well 
as the operators, feel that the law should 
be changed to allow the operators to 
spread out the mortgage payments, or to 
permit some leeway in mortgage pay- 
ments, so that the ships can continue to 
operate. This will be better, because then 
the government will be continually get- 
ting in money on the mortgages, and the 
ships will be in operation, if and when 
they can be. 

The bill arises also out of the fact that 
a@ refinancing of the mortgages at the 
present rate of interest would be vir- 
tually impossible. I heard the testimony 
of several of the operators and some 
people who are interested in marine 
financing. 

This is permissive legislation. Its only 
effect would be to allow the Government 
to make changes in the mortgages, or 
to hold up mortgage payments in some 
cases where it is justified, so that the 
ships can continue to operate in the hope 
that the cargoes will improve, which has 
been the case in the past 6 months. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the proposal contemplates au- 
thorizing the Government to make ad- 
vances to meet a principal payment 
which has become due under a mortgage 
debt guaranteed by the Government. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In effect, it puts the 
Government in the position of a guar- 
antor, upon whom demand is likely to be 
made for the payment of the full guar- 
anteed amount, advancing to the debtor 
a@ sufficient sum of money to keep the 
obligation alive. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The provision has 
been recommended by the Department 
of Commerce and by the Maritime Com- 
mission? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think it has also 
been contended that there is a general 
belief that the present law may be ade- 
quate, but that the General Accounting 
Office stated that it had approved one 
such payment but requested that the law 
be clarified. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Substantially what 
the Senator from Ohio has said is what 
the Comptroller General wrote the com- 
mittee on March 9, 1960. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I 
understand it, the Government pay- 
ments will be made only on those mort- 
gages which had previously been guaran- 
teed by the Government? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, that is all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Government payments will not be used in 
any way to make payment on that por- 
tion of the mortgage which may repre- 
sent private mortgage money. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
The Senator from Ohio understands this 
point very well. Otherwise we would 
have to call upon the Treasury to pay 
the whole mortgage, and then we would 
have a ship on our hands and we would 
not have any way to get any part of it 
back. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate that, but the point is that these 
payments will be made only on previously 
guaranteed Government mortgages. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is my under- 
standing of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then to 
the extent that those payments repre- 
sent a reduction of principle, that would 
reduce the present guarantee of the Gov- 
ernment on the remainder of the debt? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iyield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Actually the effect 
of the bill is possibly to save the Gov- 
ernment several hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. That is the Comp- 
troller General’s opinion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish I could un- 
derstand the purpose of the proposed 
legislation. Did I not read in the press 
a short time ago that our country had 
a brand new tanker which had just 
been completed and which had not 
made a voyage? Have we not many 
more such vessels coming along for 
which there is no demand? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think 
there are any Government mortgaged 
tankers now on the ways. The tankers 
to which the Senator from New Mexico 
refers are those being built for private 
accounts, and in many cases their own- 
ers have not asked for a Government 
guaranteed mortgage. ‘There may be 
some which are just about finished. I 
do not know. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to 
comment on the statement just made 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. The first time the question 
arose was by way of a story in a local 
newspaper. It was thought some great 
fraud was being perpetrated upon the 
Government through the introduction 
of the bill. I presided over a hearing, 
and the facts as explained by the senior 
Senator from Washington are quite to 
the contrary. The bill is essential to 
save the Government money, because 
the Government has made these mort- 
gage commitments already, and this ar- 
rangement will in effect bail out a situa- 
tion that is no one’s fault. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Who is bailing 
them out? That is the point about 
which I am concerned. The last story 
I read was to the effect that a large 
tanker had been constructed and was in 
a shipyard. It had never hauled 
a single barrel of oil, and there was no 
need for its services; yet we were con- 
structing more of the same nature. 

Mr. BUTLER. The proposed legisla- 
tion applies only to ships the construc- 
tion of which has already been guaran- 
teed by the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. ANDERSON. All I am trying to 
determine is whether new vessels are 
being built when there is no use for 
them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Government 
would not guarantee the mortgage on 
a ship if it did not think there was use 
for it. 

Mr. BUTLER. At the time of the 
Suez crisis, there was great need for 
ships, and the national security required 
them. The Government could not de- 
fault on a contract that it had made 
in good faith. The ship would not have 
been put on the ways if the Government 
had not guaranteed 8742 percent of its 
mortgage. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the proposed 
legislation provide for the payment of 
only the 87% percent guaranteed by the 
Government, or the entire 100 percent? 

Mr. BUTLER. No, the bill refers to 
the 8744 percent. The company puts 
in the 12% percent. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. In what section is 
that provision? 

Mr. BUTLER. It was originally under 
title XI. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The 12% percent 
is the downpayment, but how about the 
extra payments provided in this legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER. These are not extra 
payments. As I understand the pro- 
posed legislation, the Government is in 
the position of a guarantor. It must 
pay the principal immediately upon de- 
fault. If it pays the principal and has 
advanced that sum of money, it is also 
liable for the interest. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The principal sum 
of the mortgage? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the pro- 
posed legislation permit the Government 
to pay the mortgagee 100 percent rather 
than 87% percent of the mortgage? 

Mr. BUTLER. Whatever percentage 
was paid originally. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Twelve and one- 
half percent of the mortgage had been 
paid originally; is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The 12% percent 
was paid by the one who built the ship. 

Mr. BUTLER. That was at the time 
the construction of the ship started, and 
the agreement was made with the Mari- 
time Administration. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the bill, in 
effect, put the Government in the posi- 
tion of taking all the rest of the pay- 
ments and making good even though the 
vessel is standing idle and has never once 
hauled a single barrel of oil? 

Mr. BUTLER. It must do that now 
if it takes the vessel over. In addition, 
the Government must pay the expenses 
of the foreclosure and sale; whereas if 
we got a moratorium, it would not cost 
us anything. We would not have to put 
up the principal. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Otherwise, it may 
cost us as much as a couple of hundred 
million dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington has the floor. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
SON] is expressing some doubt about the 
correctness of the bill. I would be chal- 
lenging it immediately if I thought there 
was a weakness init. From the hearings 
I concluded that it does nothing more 
than to say to the United States, the 
guarantor of a debt, that when there is 
a default by the debtor, on an install- 
ment of the mortgage debt, instead of 
the creditor having the opportunity to 
demand the full payment of the entire 
debt, the Government may advance suf- 
ficient money to the debtor to pay the 
installment that the debtor is unable 
to pay. 
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I subscribe to that provision because 
I know that a guarantor frequently would 
like to continue the debtor in business 
rather than have the debtor sold out, and 
is willing therefore to make an advance 
of the money to meet an installment 
that is due. 

I have not heard about the tanker of 
which the Senator from New Mexico 
speaks. If it is a fact, it is the conse- 
quence of an authorization to build a 
tanker and to guarantee a debt at a time 
when probably the building of the tanker 
was not justified. I do not know about 
that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for that statement. 

What security will the Government get 
for the advance which it makes? What 
sort of prior claim will it get? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The factual result is 
that if the Government advances 
enough money to pay one installment, to 
that extent the debt due to the creditor 
is reduced. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What about the 
Government? What does it get for the 
money it pays out? Does it get a lien 
against the vessel? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Government be- 
comes a subrogee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does it get a lien 
against the vessel? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Yes; a first lien. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am not prepared to 
answer that question with definiteness. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. By subrogation it 
gets a first lien on the amount it puts in. 

Mr. BUTLER. We stand in the place 
of the mortgagees to the extent of the 
payment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CarRL- 
son in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield the floor? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For the benefit of 
the Senator from New Mexico, because 
this is a technical matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp some letters from the Comptrol- 
ler General, addressed to me, which 
explain the situation very fully and state 
the benefit which would accrue to the 
Government. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 9, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is 
made to your letter of February 15, 1960, ac- 
knowledged on February 16, requesting the 
comments of the General Accounting Office 
concerning S. 3018, 86th Congress, 2d session, 
entitled “A bill to authorize the Maritime 
Administration to make advances on Gov- 
ernment-insured ship mortgages.” 

On December 2, 1959, we rendered an opin- 
ion to the Administrator, Maritime Admin- 
istration, relative to the matter of advancing 
funds to a mortgagor for payment of a quar- 
terly installment of principal on a ship mort- 
gage insured by the Maritime Administra- 
tion under title XI of the 1936 act in order 
to prevent a default under the mortgage. A 
copy of that decision is enclosed. 

You will observe we concluded that there 
is no specific provision in title XI of the act 
for situations such as the one described in 
the Administrator’s letter of October 26, 1959, 
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a copy of which also is enclosed; and we 
also pointed out that, for reasons set forth 
therein, while section 207 contemplated that 
the Administration should be permitted a 
considerable amount of latitude in con. 
tractual matters, such section might not be 
as clearly in point as desirable to cope with 
the situation presented. However, we be. 
lieved that the statements contained in the 
Administrator’s letter were sufficient to con- 
stitute a reasonable showing that the ex. 
penditures of the character involved were 
reasonably necessary or expedient because 
of the business nature of the authorized ac. 
tivities involved. 

We were not unmindful of the fact, how- 
ever, that pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1105(c)(1) of the act, the Secretary of 
Commerce, in the event he determines that 
the interests of the United States do not re- 
quire foreclosure of a mortgage, may make 
such agreement with the mortgagor as in his 
opinion will result in remedying the defaults. 
But we also were aware that this authority 
vests only after assignment of the mortgage 
to the Secretary and after payment of the 
mortgage by the Government to the mort- 
gagee; whereas the proposal submitted by the 
Administrator contemplated assistance to the 
borrower prior to such action—which is the 
type of relief proposed by the present bill. 
Therefore, since it was our view that the 
action proposed by the Administration would 
be in the best interest of the Government, 
we interposed no objection to the plan. At 
that time, we also observed that the Admin- 
istrator already had informed the legislative 
committees of both Houses of Congress of his 
intention to recommend legislation which 
would provide explicit authority to take suit- 
able action to protect the interests of the 
United States by preventing so far as possible 
defaults under insured mortgages. 

In view of the foregoing, and for reasons 
set forth more fully in our opinion of De- 
cember 2, 1959, we recommend favorable con- 
sideration of the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 2, 1959. 
Hon. CLARENCE G. Morse, 
Administrator, Maritime Administration. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Reference is made to your 
letter of October 26, 1959, relative to the 
matter of advancing funds to a mortgagor 
for payment of a quarterly installment of 
principal on a ship mortgage insured by the 
Maritime Administration under title XI of 
the 1936 act in order to prevent a default 
under the mortgage. 

Briefly stated, it appears that on Decem- 
ber 3, 1957, you entered into a contract of 
insurance of mortgage with the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank under which a mortgage in the 
amount of $3,909,900, running for a period of 
15 years, was insured as to principal and in- 
terest at the rate of 5 percent per annum on 
a tanker for the Red Hills Corp. The mort- 
gagor paid the quarterly installments on the 
mortgage as due in the aggregate amount of 
$275,865, plus interest, until March 24, 1959, 
at which time, due to losses experienced in 
the depressed tanker market, the company 
was unable to meet its obligations. At that 
time your Administration and the Bowery 
Savings Bank agreed to defer the March and 
June 1959 installments aggregating $130,330 
until December 2, 1972, the maturity date 
of the mortgage. However, interest due on 
the deferred payments was paid to the bank 
by the company. 

The vessel has been laid up, except for one 
voyage, since March 1959, and the company 
was unable to meet the September 24, 1959, 
mortgage payment. The bank was unwilling 
to agree to a deferment of the September 24, 
1959, mortgage installment unless the inter- 
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est rate on the remainder of the notes se- 
cured by the mortgage was increased to 514 
percent insured, or to 6 percent with the 
additional 1 percent uninsured and payable 
to the extent earned by the company. Your 
Administration was opposed to such an ar- 
nt since, in your opinion, it would 
increase the Government's liability or would 
place an additional burden on the company. 
On October 26, 1959, there was due the 
amount of $65,165 representing principal and 
interest amounting to approximately 
$45,425. The company, notwithstanding op- 
erating losses which had depleted its work- 
capital, was able to pay the interest but 
had insufficient funds to make this principal 
payment and appealed to the Board for as- 
sistance to prevent a default which would 
result in the assignment of the mortgage to 
you with the consequent immediate pay- 
ment by the Government to the Bowery Sav- 
Bank of the amount of $3,634,035, under 
the outstanding mortgage, plus accrued in- 
terest. 

In view of the foregoing, you proposed to 
advance an amount equal to the mortgage 
principal payment of $65,165 to the mort- 

for payment to the bank to prevent a 
default, thus obviating the acceptance of 
an assignment of the mortgage and the pay- 
ment of $3,634,035, plus accrued interest to 
the bank. In so doing, you proposed to ob- 
tain a note from the company in the amount 
of the advance, secured by a second mort- 
gage on the vessel, such note to bear 6 per- 
cent interest and to mature no later than the 
maturity of the first mortgage. It is our 
understanding that his has been done. In 
your opinion, this proposal affords the com- 
pany an opportunity to retain and operate 
the vessel with the hope that market condi- 
tions will improve to the extent that its in- 
debtedness secured by the vessel can be 
liquidated. The proposal will not increase 
the Government’s liability as the principal 
of the two mortgages will equal that of the 
present mortgage. Furthermore, you state 
that the Government’s liability will be re- 
duced to the extent of the interest on the 
amount of the advanced funds, which other- 
wise would be an obligation to the Bank in 
the event there were a default. This pro- 
posal, in effect, results in paying an install- 
ment of mortgage insurance rather than 
paying the full amount thereof at this time. 
You also state that the alternative to this 
proposal is acceptance of the assignment of 
the mortgage and payment in full of the 
amount of the title XI insurance, in which 
event it is extremely doubtful, in view of 
the depressed tanker market, that sale of the 
vessel through foreclosure proceedings would 
recover the Government’s interest in the 
vessel. Therefore, it is your opinion that the 
foregoing circumstances justify the conclu- 
sion that the proposed disbursement is 
proper under section 207 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in order to 
carry on activities authorized by the 1936 
act, and to protect and preserve collateral 
and security held to secure indebtedness, and 
that the Federal ship mortgage insurance 
fund can properly be used for this purpose. 
You conclude by advising that this problem 
will be submitted to the Congress for ap- 
propriate legislation as soon as the Congress 
convenes. 

Section 207 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, reads, in pertinent part, as 
follows: 

“The Commission may enter into such con- 
tracts, upon behalf of the United"States, and 
‘may make such disbursements’ as may, in its 
discretion, be necessary, to carry on the ac- 
tivities authorized by this Act, ‘or to protect, 
preserve, or improve the collateral held by 
the Commission to secure indebtedness,’ in 
the same manner that a private corporation 
may contract within the scope of the author- 
ity conferred by its charter.” 
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The single quoted section was added by 
amendment contained in Public Law 1705, 
75th Congress, 3d session, approved June 
23, 1938. In explaining the amendment, the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, in its Report No. 216°, stated as 
follows: 

“This amends section 207 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936. Section 207 of the act pro- 
vides that ‘the Commission may enter into 
such contracts, upon behalf of the United 
States, as may, in its discretion, be necessary 
to carry on the activities authorized by this 
Act, in the same manner that a private corpo- 
ration may contract within the scope of the 
authority conferred by its charter.’ The 
amendment adds that it ‘may make such dis- 
bursements’ as may, in its discretion, be 
necessary ‘to protect, preserve, or improve 
the collateral held by the Commission to 
secure indebtedness,’ in the same manner as 
a private corporation. The amendment is 
designed to make clear a power which it is 
thought already exists in the Commission 
but about which some doubt has been ex- 
pressed. Under the act, the Maritime Com- 
mission has all the general and implied 
powers of a business corporation. “The spe- 
cific reference to the power of protecting and 
preserving the collateral mortgages, and so 
forth, held by the Commission is intended 
to make certain that the Commission pos- 
sesses the power to advance or expend funds 
for the preservation of its collateral where 
found necessary or advisable.’ Such power 
has often been exercised by other Govern- 
ment lending agencies, such as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Without 
such authority the Commission may find it 
impossible to protect its mortgage or other 
interest in vessels, the title to which is in a 
transitory state, or where vessels are oper- 
ated by the companies which are financially 
embarrassed when such vessels, because of 
accident or otherwise, need to be repaired 
or salvaged before further operation.” 
[Single quotes supplied.] 

The section continues by stating: 

“It shall be recognized that, because of the 
business activities authorized by this Act, 
the accounting officers shall allow credit for 
all expenditures shown to be necessary be- 
cause of the nature of such authorized activ- 
ities, notwithstanding any existing statutory 
provision to the contrary.” 

In our decision of March 27, 1941, A-51647, 
to the then Chairman of the U.S. Maritime 
Commission, we recognized that section 207 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, contemplates that the Commis- 
sion shall be permitted a considerable 
amount of latitude in contractual matters 
and that if a departure from the usual Gov- 
ernment rules applicable to such matters 
proves necessary because of the unusual or 
business nature of the Commission’s activi- 
ties, then the Commission in the exercise 
of the broad discretion vested in it by the 
above section may authorize such depar- 
ture—provided, of course, that there is some 
reasonable basis for the departure and that 
the discretion is not exercised arbitrarily. 
It was further stated in that decision that— 

“If a contract is made by the Commission 
without adherence to the usual rules, and no 
showing of a reasonable justification for 
the failure to adhere to those rules is made, 
it is considered to be the duty of this Office 
in the audit of the accounts of the disburs- 
ing officer involved to question the validity 
of such contract and the expenditures made 
thereunder. However, if the Commission in 
such a Case asserts that the failure to com- 
ply with the usual statutory requirements 
was considered necessary or expedient be- 
cause of the business nature of the au- 
thorized activity involved—and a reason- 
able showing in support of the action is 
made—then it is considered that this Office 
is justified in allowing credit for the expendi- 
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ture involved. This is understood to be the 
meaning of the provision of section 207 
that— 

“It shall be recognized that, because of 
the business activities authorized by this 
Act, the accounting officers shall allow credit 
for all expenditures shown to be necessary 
because of the nature of such authorized 
activities, notwithstanding existing statutory 
provisions to the contrary.’ ”’ 

We agree that there is nothing contained 
in title XI of the act to specifically provide 
for situations such as the one described in 
your letter, and we also acknowledge that 
the above-referred-to provisions to section 
207, as amended, may not be as clearly in 
point as desirable to cope with the situation. 
However, we believe that the statements con- 
tained in your letter are sufficient to consti- 
tute a reasonable showing that the expendi- 
tures of the character involved are reason- 
ably necessary or expedient because of the 
business nature of the authorized activities 
involved. We also observe that you already 
have informed the legislative committees 
of both Houses of Congress of your authority 
to take suitable action to protect the Gov- 
ernment’s interests by preventing defaults 
under insured mortgages. 

Accordingly, you are advised that we will 
not object to the action taken in the instant 
case. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. ANDERSON. i only wanted to 
say to the Senator from Washington 
that my interest arose in connection 
with this matter when it was proposed 
to construct nuclear-powered tankers. 
The result of the investigation that was 
brought to us said, in effect, “Don’t build 
any nuclear propelled tankers. We do 
not have use for the tankers that we 
already have built. We would pile up a 
$200 million loss.” 

I should like to hold the amount to 
$200 million; I would not want to go 
beyond that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. The market moves up and down 
with relation to the availability of the 
cargo. For some reason, during the last 
18 months it has moved down. Some of 
these tankers were not getting the cargo. 
Actually in the last 6 months it has 
moved up. In some cases we may not 
have any problem at all, but where we 
do have it we do not want to take the 
ships back.. As the Senator from New 
Mexico points out, it would not be prac- 
tical at this time under these conditions 
to go ahead with the construction of nu- 
clear-propelled tankers. 

Mr. ANDERSON. DoI understand the 
Senator from Washington and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to say that we do get 
some sort of specialized lien, that we get 
subrogation rights, and that we get the 
tankers in time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 6 of the re- 
port it is stated: 

Cost TO THE GOVERNMENT 

Your committee believes that the making 
of these advances for payment of mortgage 
principal and interest will probably not re- 
sult in any cost to the Government. As 
previously stated, it is believed that future 
earnings of the tankers in normal markets 
will permit their repayment. Even if it does 
not, however, it will be noted that each 
advance of principal reduces in the exact 
same amount the Government's obligation 
on its mortgage guarantee. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I understand 
that. What the Senator from Ohio 


get nothing for it? Where, under the 
bill, does the Government get a lien? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I cannot answer that 
positively. My view is that we become 
substituted for the rights of the creditor 


in the amounts that we pay. 
Mr. BUTLER. That is correct; we 
are subrogated. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Does noi the Sena- 
tor believe that we ought to know 
whether we are subrogating for it? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My feeling is that 
the agency which is responsible, before it 
exercises this discretionary power, will 
see to it that it is protected. This does 
not make mandatory, as I recall, the 
making of these advances. It makes it 
discretionary in those instances where 
the agency concludes that it is to the 
best interest of the Government that 
the advances be made. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe I can 
clear this up. The original bill made 
this matter permissive, and we under- 
stood that the Maritime Board would in 
any matter provide for subrogation. 

The Secretary of Commerce suggested 
an amendment. That amendment is 
contained on page 3 of the bill, as 
follows: 

When the mortgagee of any mortgage 
with respect to which advances or payments 
have been made under this subsection has 
been paid in full the principal and interest 
secured by the mortgage, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall be subrogated to the posi- 
tion the mortgagee would have had with re- 
spect to the mortgage if the principal and 
interest had been paid. 


That is the amendment which was 
suggested by the Secretary of Commerce. 
It makes the action mandatory. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was hopeful that 
the legislative record would establish the 
fact that when the Government pays 
out money it gets something for it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe the Senator 
from Washington ought to further in- 
clude the next four lines: 

Such subrogation shall be limited to the 
following amounts: (A) Advances to the 
mortgagor and payments to the mortgagee 
made under this subsection. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Interest is also in- 
cluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3018) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 





REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
House today passed H.R. 10644, which is 
identical in every respect to S, 2584. If 
it is in order, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute H.R. 10644 for S. 2584. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the message from the House 
has not yet arrived in the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If we pass the 
Senate bill, which is identical, may we 
later move to substitute the House bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
will be in order. 





EXTENSION OF LIFE OF CERTAIN 
VESSELS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1469, S. 2998. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGIsLATIvE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2998) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
such act from 20 to 25 years. 

The PRESYDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That sections 215, 502(c), 508, 507, 509, 510 
(d) and (g), 605(b), 607(b), 705, 1104(a) (3), 
and 1107(&) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, and section 4 of the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946, are amended by striking 
out the word “twenty” wherever appearing 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “twenty- 
five”. 

Sec. 2. Section 502(g) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, is amended by striking ou 
“based on a twenty-year life expectancy” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “at the rate of 
4 per centum per annum”. 

Sec. 3. Section 506 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, is amended by striking out “one- 
twentieth” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“one-twenty-fifth”. 

Sxc. 4. Section 611(c) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, is amended by striking out 
“5 per centum” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“4 per centum”, 

Sec. 5. Section 714 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, is amended (1) by striking out 
> per centum” and inserting in lieu thereof 
¢ per centum”; (2) by striking out “twenty” 
wherever appearing therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “twenty-five”; and (3) by strik- 
ing out “one-twentieth” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “one-twenty-fifth”. 

Sec. 6. Clauses (1), (2), and (8) of section 
1106 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, are 
amended by striking out “the maturity date 
of the original mortgage” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “twenty-five years from the date 
of the original mortgage”. 

Sec. 7. Section 1107(4) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, is amended by striking out 
“5 per centum” wherever appearing therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘4 per centum”. 

Sec. 8. (a) The amendments made by this 
Act shall apply only to vessels delivered by 
the shipbuilder on or after January 1, 1946, 
and with respect to such vessels shall become 
effective on January 1, 1960. With respect to 
vessels delivered by the shipbuilder before 
January 1, 1946, the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, existing immediately 
before the date of enactment of this Act 
shall continue in effect. 

(b) With respect to vessels delivered by 
the shipbuilder on or after January 1, 1950, 
and before January 1, 1960, depreciation 
under sections 215, 602(g), 507, 510(d), 
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607(b), 611(c), 705, 714, and 1107(4) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, shall be taken 
(unless a contract which is in effect on Jany- 
ary 1, 1960, otherwise provides) for the periog 
prior to January 1, 1960, at the rate pro- 
vided by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
it existed immediately prior to the amend. 
ments made by this Act, and for the periog 
after January 1, 1960, such depreciation shal) 
be taken on the basis of the remaining years 
of a useful life of twenty-five years unless the 
vessel is reconstructed or reconditioned in 
which event such depreciation, from the time 
of such reconstruction or reconditioning, 
shall be taken on the basis of the remaining 
years of a useful life of the vessel determined 
jointly by the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(c) Any contract (including but not lim- 
ited to mortgage insurance contracts), com- 
mitment to insure a mortgage under title 
XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, or 
mortgage, between any person and the United 
States or any agency thereof, or any mort- 
gage insurance contract under title XI, which 
was entered into prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and which would be affected 
if the provisions of the amendments made 
by this Act were applicable thereto, may, at 
the request of such person agreed to by any 
third parties in interest, or at the request 
of the mortgagor agreed to by the mortgagee 
in the case of such mortgage insurance con- 
tract, made within one hundred and eighty 
days after such date of enactment to the 
agency of the United States holding such 
contract, be revised to be in accordance with 
the law as amended by this Act, with respect 
to such of the vessels covered thereby as 
may be designated by the applicant. Any 
such revision shall provide with respect to 
the amendments to sections 215, 502(g), 507, 
510(d), 607(b), 611(c), 705, 714, and 1107(4) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, that depre- 
ciation for the period prior to January 1, 
1960, shall be taken at the rate provided by 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, prior to the 
amendmeyts made by this Act, and that the 
remaining depreciation shall be taken for 
the period beginning January 1, 1960, on the 
basis of the remaining years of a useful life 
of twenty-five years, unless the vessel has 
been reconstructed or reconditioned, in which 
event such depreciation from the time of 
such reconstruction or reconditioning shall 
be taken on the basis of the remaining years 
of a useful life of tlie vessel determined joint- 
ly by the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Any such revision 
shall provide with respect to any remaining 
unpaid debts that such unpaid debts shall 
be paid in equal annual installments over 
the remaining yesis of a useful life of twen- 
ty-five years. 

Sec. 9. Nothing in any amendment made 
by this Act shall operate or be interpreted 
to change from twwnty to twenty-five years 
the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, rnlating to the commercial 
expectancy or period of depreciation of any 
tanker or other liquid bulk carrier. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 so as to relate the 
life expectancy of certain vessels to 25 
years rather than [o 20 years. 

Under present law the merchant 
marine is required to establish a de- 
preciation reserve for all ships based 
upon a 20*year life. The actual fact is 
that these ships have a life of 25 years 
or more. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to make the statutory life under 
the Merchant Marine Act conform more 
nearly to the actuul life of these vessels. 

In every instance where we inquired 
with respect tothe application of this 
amendment to vessels to which it would 
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be applicable, we found that the life of 
those vessels would be equal to or greater 
than the period of 25 years. As a conse- 
quence, it makes sense to permit a de- 
preciation reserve to be set up which is 
more equal to the actual life of the 
vessel. Its effect would make it unneces- 
sary for the owner of a vessel to depreci- 
ate a vessel so rapidly. Not having to 
do that, the possibility of these vessels 
continuing in business is very much 
better. 

On page 4 of the committee report an 
example is given of how the amendment 
would work, as follows. 

On a vessel costing the operator $5 million 
and delivered 8 years prior to January 1, 
1960, depreciation, required by law to be 
deposited in a capital reserve fund, on a 
20-year basis would be $250,000 a year. At 
the end of 8 years $2 million depreciation 
(8 times $250,000) would have accrued by 
January 1, 1960. This would leave a remain- 
ing depreciable cost of $3 million. If this $3 
million is depreciated over the remainder of 
a 20-year life (12 years), depreciation would 
be $250,000 per annum; however, if the same 
$3 million were depreciable over the re- 
mainder of a 25-year base, as it proposed by 
this legislation, the annual depreciation load 
would only be $176,000 or a reduction on 
each such vessel of $74,000 per year. Even 
on an individual ship basis in times of low 
earnings, this is not an insignificant amount. 
The full importance of this legislation can 
be seen however, when this single ship sav- 
ing is multiplied by over 50 times for some 
of the larger operations. 


That is all the bill does. It merely 
requires that when a ship has a life of 
25 years it may be depreciated or set 
up on the basis of 25 years, and not on 
the fictitious basis of 20 years, which re- 
quires a higher annual depreciation. 

Mr. President, I desire to offer one 
clarifying amendment, and I send it to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 5, it is proposed to change “January 
1, 1950” to “January 1, 1946”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, what does the amendment do? 

Mr. ENGLE. The amendment was 
supposed to be in the bill. It was adopted 
by the committee. Because of a typo- 
graphical error in the preparation of the 
bill, it was not included. The amend- 
ment adopted by the committee moved 
the date back from 1950 to 1946. It is 
one of the essential parts of the bill and 
is referred to in the committee report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. By 
moving the date back to 1946 in the 
computation of the depreciation rate 
what will be the effect? When it is on 
the basis of 20 years the companies take 
5 percent annual depreciation. If the 
bill is enacted, it will change the life 
formula to 25 years or to 4 percent. Is 
the bill retroactive in its application to 
a tanker or some ship which was bought 
in 1946? 

Mr. ENGLE. No, it is not, and this 
is the reason. It is one of the reasons 
which I read from a paragraph on page 
4 of the report, to which I direct the 
distinguished Senator’s attention. In 
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the illustration set forth, the deprecia- 
tion for 25 years occurs only prospec- 
tively, and not retroactively. 

On page 5 of the same report is the 
language: 

The bill is in no sense retroactive and 
reference to the 1946 and 1950 dates is simply 
part of the formula under which changes 
commencing in 1960 are to be made. The 
testimony is clear;that no changes are to 
be made in any year prior to 1960. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then, if 
a ship were bought in 1946 it would have 
been depreciated 70 percent in the 14 
years; that is up to this point, and 30 
percent would be left. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
6 years. Are we to understand it is only 
that remaining life of the ship which 
would be reduced to 4 percent rather 
than 5 percent? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct; and 
that is precisely what the example 
states, from which I read in the com- 
mittee report. On a vessel which cost 
$5 million, and which was delivered 8 
years ago, the depreciation would be $2 
million, on the basis of 20 years. There 
would be $3 million left in the ship un- 
depreciated. That $3 million would be 
depreciated at the new rate, but the 
old rate would not be changed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
when the ship is traded in and the Mari- 
time Commission is computing the 
depreciated value of the ship, the Com- 
mission would take into consideration 
the years which prior to this point had 
been depreciated, at an annual rate of 
5 percent? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. I call 
the Senator’s attention to the law on 
that subject, which is embodied in sec- 
tion 510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
subsection (d), which provides that the 
allowance for an obsolete vessel shall 
be the fair and reasonable value of such 
vessel as determined by the Commission. 
In other words, the trade-in value is the 
fair and reasonable value, not the de- 
preciated value, in any case. 

But I refer also to section 802 of the 
same act, which provides that in com- 
puting the depreciated value of such 
vessel, the depreciation shall be com- 
puted on each vessel on a schedule 
adopted by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue for income tax purposes. 

The Internal Revenue Service, as the 
Senator is, I am sure, aware, he having 
read the report, says they are not inter- 
ested in the legislation because it does 
not change their rates at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
point I wish to have clearly established 
is that the purpose of amending the de- 
preciation schedule is in no way to 
increase the trade-in value of any of the 
existing tankers or vessels. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. It does 
not operate retroactively. 

Mr. President, has the amendment 
been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 


the question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2998) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
had hoped that the Senator from Ohio 
{[Mr. LauscHE] would be present, so 
that he could move to have the Chair 
lay before the Senate the conference 
report on the fishing vessels bill, which 
he had moved to reconsider. The Sen- 
ator has just entered the Chamber. 
Does he desire to call up the conference 
report now? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am not urging 
that the measure be called up for con- 
sideration. I am opposed to it. It will 
have to be called up by those who seek 
to have the report adopted. 





REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1477, S. 
2584. The bill relates to construction 
differential subsidies. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill E 


will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2584) to amend title V of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to remove 
certain limitations on the construction 
differential subsidy under such title, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1411) to amend the Act of 
August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 898). 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4192) to 
prohibit the examination in District of 
Columbia courts of any minister of re- 
ligion in connection with communica- 
tions made by or to him in his profes- 
sional capacity, without the consent of 
the parties to such communications; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. 
Dowpy, and Mr. SPRINGER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 
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FORTHCOMING VISIT OF PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER TO JAPAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to press dispatches today, I note 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STennis] has 
voiced concern about the forthcoming 
trip by President Eisenhower to Japan, 
in view of the demonstrations there. 
The Senator from Mississippi said: 

“Tt is his decision, of course, and will 
be made on the basis of all the facts. 
But the atmosphere of good will has 
clouded up and causes concern.” 

I, too, have been concerned about this 
matter, and I have been wondering in 
my own mind for the past 5 or 6 days 
whether or not I should give voice to 
that concern. I realize that the situa- 
tion is both difficult and delicate at the 
present time. However, I think that in 
justice to the situation as it exists, and 
the potential involved, perhaps some 
comments are in order. I make these 
comments because I feel certain that 
other Senators, in their own minds, and 
in their unspoken thoughts, are likewise 
having some questions. 

The President is scheduled to leave 
shortly for a visit to Japan and other 
nations in the Far East. This trip, as 
the Senate knows, was conceived at an- 
other time and in far different circum- 
stances than those which prevail in the 
world today. It was planned in the light 
of the apparent easement of tensions at 
Camp David as an extension of the 
President’s good will tour to Russia. I 
need hardly review in detail the sham- 
bles to which that original concept has 
been reduced by recent events. 

Yet some of the most significant fac- 
tors in the present situation should be 
noted. Our relations with Russia are 
now at a lower ebb than at any time 
since the Korean war. In Korea, one of 
the scheduled stops on the President’s 
tour, a government has fallen by revolu- 
tion, and a new one is still in the throes 
of establishing a firm constitutional 
foundation. 

In Japan, the consideration of the 
ratification of the new Japanese- 
American security treaty, a treaty 
which, in my opinion, is well designed to 
serve the interests of both peoples at 
this moment in history—the considera- 
tion of the ratification of this treaty, 
particularly after the U-2 incident, has 
provoked demonstrations and strikes, 
and has stimulated a governmental 
crisis, with the opposition party on the 
verge of resigning en masse from the 
Diet. 

Most serious, over a week ago Mar- 
shal Malinovsky ordered the Soviet mili- 
tary establishment not only to shoot 
down intruding aircraft, but to rocket 
attack the airfields from which they fly. 
This order has been reinforced by Mr. 
Khrushchev’s press conference on Fri- 
day last, at which he stated that Mar- 
shal Nedelin, the chief of the Soviet 
rocket forces, had been given authority 
to use nuclear warheads in striking at 
allied bases. 

This implies that a nuclear war might 
be started by a minor Soviet official. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, only the 
President of the United States can issue 
such an order in this country. 
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In response, the Department of State 
has reaffirmed the intention of this 
Nation to fulfill commitments to any 
allied nation around the periphery of 
the Soviet Union which may be subject 
to such attacks. 

I wonder whether the Senate is fully 
cognizant of the implications of the 
situation which has thus been created. 
I wonder whether the President and the 
executive branch fully appreciate it. I 
wonder whether the American people 
fully grasp it. I wonder, indeed, whether 
the people of the Soviet Union and the 
people of the rest of the world are fully 
aware of it. 

If the words used mean what I think 
they mean—although I pray that I am 
wrong—these two announcements sig- 
nify that the military confrontation is 
now direct and challenging. A single 
plane of any nationality which takes 
off from any nation allied to us, and 
which by accident, design, absent- 
mindedness, or for any other reason, 
strays across the border of the Soviet 
Union, can, perhaps, set in motion the 
irrevocable chain reaction leading to 
catastrophic destruction. 

Mr. President, I need hardly add that 
whatever may be the decision of the 
President in this matter—and the deci- 
sion is his—he will speak for all of us. 

Nevertheless, I would be remiss in 
my responsibilities as a U.S. Senator if 
I did not express at this time, before the 
departure of the President, my deep con- 
cern over the situation as it is developing 
in the Far East. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
able Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS]; and I also desire to express 
my concern, although certainly I do not 
wish to pass any judgment or give any 
advice at this time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Carson in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In line with 
the Senator’s statement, it would appear 
that if a completely unarmed plane 
which was on a peaceful mission strayed 
from its course, the Soviet officials would 
be in a position to start a nuclear war. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is my under- 
standing of the order issued by Marshal 
Malinovsky and the effect of the order 
issued by Mr. Khrushchev at his press 
conference of last Friday to Marshal 
Nedelin, the chief of the Soviet rocket 
forces. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, like 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], I shall not state any decision I 
have reached in regard to this matter. 

However, the Senator mentioned the 
President’s contemplated trip to Japan; 
and the Senator’s statement was brought 
about by the statement submitted by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. 

I hold in my hand a letter which came 
to my office only teday. The letter was 
written to me by an old friend of mine 
in Japan; for many years he has been 
one of the leading citizens of Japan— 
both before the war and since the war. 
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He has great influence in the business 
and economic life of Japan, and is wel} 
known to almost everyone there. 

In his letter, after apologizing for 
delay in writing—of course he finds a 
as he grows older, letterwriting becomes 
more difficult—he states: 


It is indeed a great pleasure to learn 
through your State Department’s statement 
that your President, Mr. Eisenhower is com- 
ing to Japan in the near future. The ma- 
jority of our people is in a rapture of delight 
and every preparation is now being made 
throughout the country to welcome this dis- 
tinguished national guest. 

However, quite recently, some of our leftist 
faction having been stimulated their nerves 
by the failure of the summit conference in 
Paris and availing themselves of this oppor- 
tunity very cunningly are raising a cry 
against the new Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, 
They are supported by the Opposition Par- 
ties and hard-core members of the National 
Federation of University Student Self-Goy- 
ment Associations and are making demon- 
strations every day and night, the demon- 
strators surrounding the Diet Building and 
the Prime Minister’s official residence. At 
present the latter has at last been barricaded 
to defend against any intruders— 


He means, of course, the Prime Min- 
ister’s official residence— 


an unprecedented disgraceful event in our 
history. 


This letter has been translated from 
the Japanese, so some of the sentences 
are not quite coherent. 


Needless to say, the majority of our peo- 
ple who has good sense is in favor of the 
New Pact and is wishing to have it ratified 
as soon as possible frowning at such events, 
but as our Prime Minister Kishi acted very 
absurdly in order to have the new Pact 
passed the House of Representatives, even 
those who are in favor of the New Pact can- 
not bear him now and an anti-Kishi move- 
ment has started with a powerful support 
of our leading presses. 

Under such circumstances I am of the 
opinion that your President’s visit at such 
time may cause very unpleasing feeling to 
him and in its turn, I am afraid, an anti- 
American thought may be prompted by it, 
and thus his visit may end in smoke. Such 
being my honest mental attitude at this 
moment I earnestly request you to advice 
your President to postpone his visit until 
our Prime Minister Kishi will resign and a 
new Cabinet will be organized. 


This sentiment poses the feeling of 
some solid citizens, and I have read the 
letter to the Senate for what it is worth. 





REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 2584. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2584) to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
remove certain limitations on the con- 
struction differential subsidy under such 
title, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with an amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Senate bill 2584 comes from the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. The bill 
was approved by the committee; only 
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two or three members of the committee 
yoted against the bill at the time when 
it was reported by the committee. 

Senate bill 2584 amends title V of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, in order to authorize the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board to make construc- 
tion differential subsidy payments to 
American shipyards so that approved 
U.S. steamship companies can purchase 
new vessels at the estimated price, as 
determined by the Board, of building a 
similar vessel in a foreign shipyard. 
Under existing law the construction dif- 
ferential may no& exceed 50 percent of 
the total domestic price of the vessel. 

This bill would amend the existing law 
so as to raise the subsidy ceiling to 55 
percent; such amendment is applicable 
to construction contracts signed within 
2 years from the date of enactment and 
retroactive to keels laid after June 30, 
1959. S. 2584 would have the effect, for 
this limited period of time, of placing 
both American shipyards and American 
shipowners on a parity with their for- 
eign competitors so long as foreign and 
domestic vessel prices remain at pres- 
ently projected levels. 

Generally speaking, the purpose of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was to 
allow a construction differential subsidy 
to be paid to the American ship opera- 
tors. The subsidy was to be the differ- 
ence between the cost of construction in 
foreign shipyards and the cost of con- 
struction in American shipyards. Of 
course, the subsidy applies only to sub- 
sidized lines and to those flying the 
American flag. 

At the time when the 1936 act was 
passed, the average difference between 
the cost of construction in foreign yards 
and the cost of construction in American 
yards ranged between 32 percent and 36 
percent. Since that time there has been 
a considerable increase in the difference 
in the cost of construction as between 
foreign yards and American yards. At 
the present time, the difference probably 
amounts to between 48 percent and 52 
percent. The formula being used at the 
present time is mainly based on the cost 
of construction in the Netherlands, al- 
though the Maritime Board determines 
the average cost on the basis of the costs 
of construction in the shipyards of Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Sweden, France, and other maritime 
nations. 

The original act imposed a ceiling of 
52 percent. In view of that ceiling, al- 
though some improvement may occur, 
with the result that the difference be- 
tween foreign construction costs and the 
cost of construction in U.S. yards will 
decrease, nevertheless the difference 
may increase. Thus it is necessary to 
provide protection for the subsidized 
American shipyards, in connection with 
the amount of construction necessary 
each year in order to maintain a modern 
fleet and to keep the American ship- 
yards in operating condition. 

It is feared that the difference be- 
tween the cost of construction in the 
United States and the cost of construc- 
tion in foreign yards may increase, al- 
though there has been some testimony 
by officials who believe that that situa- 
tion will improve. 
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But in the meantime we must take 
steps to enable our subsidized operators 
to proceed with their shipbuilding pro- 
gram. This measure is highly desirable 
in that connection. In the absence of 
the enactment of this measure, and if 
the difference exceeded the present ceil- 
ing, in some cases the American firms 
might decide not to build new ships or 
not to continue to participate in the 
program. 

In the committee there was some dis- 
cussion in regard to the matter of mari- 
time subsidies, as they apply to ship 
construction. I know that some mem- 
bers of the committee and certain other 
Members of the Senate are opposed to 
ship construction subsidies, probably in 
toto. But that is a matter of policy. 

The enactment of this bill is needed in 
order to deal properly with the existing 
situation, and in order to maintain our 
ship construction program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD excerpts from the committee re- 
port which give certain details in regard 
to this matter. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 1415) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2584) to amend title V of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to remove 
certain limitations on the construction 
differential subsidy under such title, hav- 
ing considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments and recommend 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

AMENDMENT 

The amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, strikes out all after the enacting 
clause and inserts in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“That effective only as provided in section 
2 of this Act section 502 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1152) is amended 
by— 

“(1) striking out the second, third, and 
fourth sentences in subsection (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
construction differential approved by the 
Commission shall not exceed 55 per centum 
of the construction cost of the vessel paid by 
the Commission (excluding the cost of na- 
tional defense features as above provided). 
Where the Commission finds that the con- 
struction differential exceeds 55 per centum 
of such cost, the Commission may negotiate 
and contract on behalf of the applicant to 
build such vessel in a domestic shipyard 
at a cost which will reduce the construction 
differential to 55 per centum or less.”; and 

“(2) striking out “50 per centum” in the 
last sentence in subsection (d) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “55 per centum”’. 

“Sec. 2. The amendment made by this 
Act shall be effective only with respect to 
any contract entered into not later than two 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act under the provisions of section 502 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, with respect 
to the construction of a vessel the Keel of 
which was laid after June 30, 1959, and the 
Federal Maritime Board may, with the con- 
sent of the parties thereto, modify any such 
contract entered into prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act to the extent author- 
ized by the amendment made by this Act.” 

Amend the title to read as follows: 

“A bill to amend title V of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1986, in order to change the 
limitation of the construction differential 
subsidy under such title.” 

A discussion of the effect and rationale of 
the amendment is contained later in this 


report. 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Title V of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, authorizes the Federal Mari- 
time Board to make construction differentix! 
subsidy payments to American shipyards co 
that approved U.S. steamship companies can 
purchase new vessels at the estimated price, 
as determined by the Board, of building a 
similar vessel in a foreign shipyard. Under 
existing law the construction differential 
may not exceed 50 percent of the total do- 
mestic price of the vessel. 

This bill would amend the existing law so 
as to raise the subsidy ceiling to 55 percent; 
such amendment is applicable to construc- 
tion contracts signed within 2 years from 
the date of enactment and retroactive to 
keels laid after June 30, 1959. S. 2584 would 
have the effect, for this limited period of 
time, of placing both American shipyards 
and American shipowners on a parity with 
their foreign competitors so long as foreign 
and domestic vessel prices remain at pres- 
ently projected levels. 


THE PARITY PRINCIPLE 


The basic philosophy underlying the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, is the parity prin- 
ciple. This principle is founded on the 
theory that in order to survive in competi- 
tion with low-cost foreign competition, the 
American shipbuilders and shipowners must 
be afforded competitive equality with for- 
eign-flag interests, both in the selling price 
of ships and in the cost of operating ships. 
From the start, the Congress intended that 
the construction-differential subsidy should 
be sufficient to permit American shipbuild- 
ers to sell vessels constructed in domestic 
shipyards to American shipowners at the 
same price at which they could buy such 
vessels in foreign yards. During hearings in 


1935 on S. 2582, which underlies the Mer- . 


chant Marine Act of 1936, the following col- 
loquy took place between Senator Copeland, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, and Mr. J. C. Peacock, Director, Ship- 
ping Board Bureau (S. Rept. 1721, 74th 
Cong., 2d sess.) : 

“The CHaIRMAN. Now, the construction 
subsidy which Mr. Haag so well defined yes- 
terday is not a subsidy but simply an 
attempt at parity; and that construction 
subsidy, if we use that word now, is not 
received by the ship operator, is it? 

“Mr. Peacock. No, I do not believe it is 
even under this bill. I think it is paid di- 
rectly to the shipbuilder, as I recall.” 

In the Senate hearings on this bill (S. 2582, 
1935), Mr. Alfred H. Haag, Chief, Division of 
Shipping Research, U.S. Shipping Board Bu- 
reau, broadly outlined to the Senate com- 
mittee the necessity for shipyard subsidies 
and the operation of the proposed provisions. 
He stated: 

“Mr. HaaGc. The principal reason for the 
higher cost in the American yard is because 
of the higher cost of American labor, and 
that is considerable. 

“The CHaIRMAN. And that cost goes all the 
way down through the line. 

“Mr. Haac. That goes right down the line. 

“The CHamrnMAN. In the matter of steei, 
lumber, and everything. 

“Mr. Haac. In the hull of the ship, in pro- 
ducing the equipment, the machinery, and 
so on. Cost of material is but a small frac- 
tion of the cost of labor in the building of a 
ship, taking into consideration the labor em- 
ployed within the shipyard, and on the out- 
side. You can hardly point to a thing on a 
ship that does not represent labor. So that 
labor is the principal factor in causing that 
differential; and what we are endeavoring to 
do is to equalize, in both the construction 
and the operating differentials, the difference 
in American as compared to foreign labor 
costs. That is what we are attempting to do 
in giving aid in the form of a subsidy (Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce hearings, on 
S. 2582, Merchant Marine Act, 1985, 74th 
Cong., ist sess., 1935, pp. 123-124) .” 
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The parity concept has proven a successful 
instrument for fulfilling national maritime 
needs and aspirations. Under almost con- 
stant review since its adoption the concept 
has received universal endorsement from the 
Congress and executive agencies. In April 
1954 the Office of the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation and the Mari- 
time Administration released a comprehen- 
sive policy review entitled “Maritime Subsidy 
Policy.” That report stated, in a section 
devoted to “The Parity Principle”’: 

“One of the major problems considered by 
Congress in adopting the parity principle 
was the threat that the relatively higher cost 
of constructing ships in American shipyards 
and operating ships under the US. flag 
would induce American shipping interests to 
invest in foreign-built ships which would be 
operated under a foreign flag so that these 
interests would not be penalized for the cost 
differences by the Government when re- 
quired by a differential subsidy. In no sense 
does it guarantee the contractor a profit, but 
places him only in a position where he can 
compete on reasonable terms with foreign 
shipping. Congress hoped that by so equal- 
izing competitive conditions American ship- 
ping interest would have no inducement to 
go foreign (p. 83).” 

In March 1960, the Secretary of Commerce 
in his report to the President entitled “Fed- 
eral Transportation Policy and Program,” 
reaffirmed the principle of parity as follows: 

“The parity principle of equalizing com- 
petitive operating and shipbuilding costs is 
sound and the Government should continue 
to support the merchant marine through 
subsidy to the degree necessary to maintain 
parity (p. 26) .” 

Present provisions of the 1936 act provide 
safeguards against payments in excess of 
parity on construction subsidies, but at the 
same time place a ceiling on parity by limit- 
ing shipyard subsidies to a maximum of 50 
percent of the lowest bid price of a domestic 
shipyard. During testimony on this bill the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation, Mr. John J. Allen, Jr., testified: 

“It is true that when the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 was enacted the prevailing con- 
struction differential subsidy applicable to 
new vessel construction in domestic ship- 
yards ranged between 30 and 40 percent of 
the domestic construction cost of the vessel.” 

It would appear that, by fixing a ceiling 
at 50 percent, Congress clearly intended to 
provide a margin of safety to insure that 
payments in all instances would equal actual 
parity. During recent years the differential 
between a foreign and U.S. shipbuilding 
price has been widening steadily so that in 
Mr. Allen’s words: 

“During the period between October 1958 
and 1959, the difference between foreign 
costs and domestic costs with respect to 
certain vessel construction projects under 
title V of the act, ranged between 48.4 and 
52.1 percent.” 

Testimony of industry witnesses indicate 
that these are tentative percentages which 
probably will be increased by reason of oper- 
ation of escalation clauses in the ship con- 
struction contracts. It is clear from the 
record of these hearings that limiting ship- 
yard subsidies to 50 percent violates the 
parity principle and endangers the entire 
vessel replacement program of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 


POSITION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The administration’s position on this bill 
was presented by Mr. John J. Allen, Jr., 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation. In his statement, Mr. Allen said 
that the soundness of the subsidy system 
incorporated in the 1936 act has been gen- 
erally recognized and that the construction 
subsidy differential ranged between 30 and 
40 percent at the time the act was . 
Department of Commerce figures indicate 
that between October 1958 and 1959, the 
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differential has increased to between 48.4 
and 52.1 percent. While conceding that if 
the difference between foreign and Ameri- 
can shipbuilding costs remains in excess of 
50 percent owners of American-flag vessels 
will be required to pay more for their new 
ships than their foreign competitors, Mr. 
Allen opposed removal of the limitation at 
this time. He said that: 

“We are unable to determine at this time 
whether this will continue to be the situa- 
tion. We do know, however, that shipbuild- 
ing prices in American and foreign yards are 
on a downward trend. Recent studies show 
that few new contracts for ships are being 
placed, and that shipbuilding capacity great- 
ly exceeds demand. The competitive situa- 
tion and more efficient production, resulting 
from the introduction of new equipment and 
manufacturing techniques and greater pro- 
ductivity of labor, could result in further de- 
creases in shipbuilding costs. The recent 
bids for the Mariner-type ships for States 
Steamship show that between the first half 
of 1959 and November, shipyards in the 
United States reduced their bid figures. The 
difference between American and foreign 
shipbuilding costs is not substantially in ex- 
cess of 50 percent. In view of present trends, 
we do not believe that removal of the 50 
percent limitation is justified at this time.” 

Mr. Allen assured the committee that the 
direct subsidy system has proven sound and 
that the Department of Commerce has not 
abandoned the parity principle. The De- 
partment’s position was simply that if, as it 
thought possible, the differential moved 
down and remained below 50 percent there 
would be no need for the subject legislation. 
Mr. Allen further stated that there was pres- 
ently a provision in the 1936 act that au- 
thorized the Federal Maritime Board to nego- 
tiate contracts in instances where the lowest 
sale bid is more than 50 percent of respective 
foreign cost. These negotiations, however, 
may under no circumstances result in the 
payment of a differential of more than 50 
percent. Therefore, such negotiations would 
be useful only if the shipyards could be in- 
duced to surrender enough of their profit to 
reduce the differential below 50 percent. Mr. 
Allen agreed that American shipbuilders 
were already cutting down to a “peril point” 
on profits. When this question was dis- 
cussed with Mr. Clarence Morse, Chairman of 
the Federal Maritime Board, during his testi- 
mony on the bill, he states: 

“That with few exceptions, since 1955, most 
of the (American) yards have lost money on 
their bids.” 

Your committee has given careful con- 
sideration to the position of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the reasons therefor. 
Your committee concluded, for reasons that 
will be discussed later, that the facts do not 
support the hope that American prices will 
decline faster than foreign prices in the for- 
seeable future. 

Following Mr. Allen’s testimony your com- 
mittee requested Mr. Clarence Morse, Chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Board, to pre- 
sent his views. Mr. Morse explained that he 
was not testifying in opposition to the offi- 
cial administration position as stated by the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation. However, Mr. Morse’s clear and con- 
vincing testimony speaks for itself. Your 
committee believes it warrants special sig- 
nificance inasmuch as Mr. Morse was, at the 
time, the chief administrative officer of the 
agency directly charged with the administra- 
tion of the Government’s merchant marine 
program. He testified in part as follows: 

“There are a half dozen points or so that 
I think should be called to the attention of 
this committee. 

“First, the 1936 act contemplates parity. 
If the operator pays more than the foreign 
cost, that is, if construction subsidy rate ex- 
ceeds 50 percent, then parity is not achieved. 

“Second, the construction subsidy is to 
the shipbuilders and not to the shipowners. 
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“Third, if for national defense 
we need a shipbuilding capability—and that 
in my opinion is the basis for construction 
subsidy and the requirement that subsid- 
ized vessels be built in U.S. yards—then the 
Government, rather than the shipowner, 
should pay the cost insofar as it exceeds the 
foreign cost. 

“Fourth, if the construction subsidy cost 
becomes too burdensome, then the Congress 
should review whether the construction syb- 
sidy program is required at all, irrespective 
of whether it is above or below 50 percent. 

“Fifth, in my opinion the existence of the 
50-percent ceiling in construction subsidy 
fails to serve as a governor on American bid- 
ding because, (a) some recent bids have ex- 
pected 50 percent desp section 502 
the 50-percent ceiling; (b) an American bid- 
der will have to know in advance of the place- 
ment of his bid what the Maritime Admin- 
istration will determine to be the estimated 
foreign cost in order for him to be sure that 
he doesn’t double the foreign cost, and they 
don’t know in advance what our estimate of 
foreign cost will be; (c) the American bid- 
ders are having to compete against all other 
Americans on a purely competitive basis. 

“Sixth, as a Board member, I am not in fa- 
vor of forcing an operator to proceed with 
building where 50 percent is breached despite 
contractual obligation, because it breaches 
the parity principle and because of increased 
difficulty we as a Board would have in find- 
ing economic feasibility under sections 601, 
6064, and 1104(c) of the statute, and article 
1.9 of the subsidy contract. 

“The result may mean less or no ship- 
building if the 50 percent is breached, 

“Seventh, in my personal opinion the 
American yards cannot reduce their se. 
price to a degree which exceeds the ability 
of foreigners to reduce their selling prices. 
This would mean a reduction of $2 on the 
American bid for each $1 reduction on the 
foreign bid. 

“While some reduction in building costs 
might be made by curtailing mounting costs 
in yards, and increasing productivity, such 
reduction is speculative as to amount. In 
all events, a major modernization program 
by a yard must be accompanied by an award 
of a large number of ships to that yard to 
justify the capital expenditures for modern- 
ization. 

“Finally, section 101 contemplates both a 
healthy ship operating and shipbuilding in- 
dustry. In my opinion this contemplates 
efficient shipyards and reasonable profits to 
the builders.” 

In response to questions from members of 
this committee, Mr. Morse stated that over 
the last 20-odd years there has been a trend 
toward a constant increase in the spread of 
shipbuilding costs and that he could see 
“nothing in the immediate future which 
would indicate that the foreign cost level 
will increase more rapidly than the Ameri- 
can cost level.” 

He explained that even though recent ship- 
building prices in the United States have 
shown a downward trend, that there has 
been a steady increase in the cost of the labor 
and materials that go into ship construction. 
Lower prices resulted not from decreased 
costs but primarily because shipyards were 
desperate for work and were bidding with 
little or no profit included in their bids. 
As was noted above Mr. Morse was of the 
opinion that since 1955 most of the yards 
have lost money on their bids. 


THE INDUSTRY POSITION 
Representatives of steamship companies, 
shipyards, naval architects, and trade associa- 
tions testified in support of the bill. Mr. 
George Killion, president of American Presi- 
dent Lines, testified that there was good 
reason to expect differentials to increase to 
some further extent. Mr. Killion, speaking 
for all lines holding operating differential 
subsidy agreements with the Government, 
was of the opinion that passage of this leg- 
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Lykes Lines; and Mr. J. J. Henry, a naval 
architect and president of the J. J. Henry Co., 
presented testimony and charts set- 
ting forth the widening differential between 
American and foreign shipyard prices and 
the reasons therefor. Mr. J. R. Dant, presi- 
dent of States Steamship Co.; Mr. John W. 
Clark, president, Mississippi Shipping Co.; 
Mr. Burke G. Piper, vice president, Grace 
Line, Inc.; Mr. William J. Dorman, vice presi- 
dent, American Export Lines; and Mr. Har- 
rison R. Glennon, Jr., vice president for 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., all testified as 
to the urgent and continuing need for this 
legislation if the parity principle enunciated 
in the 1936 act is to be maintained. These 
witnesses also testified to the fact that even 
without regard to the 50-percent shipyard 
subsidy limitation, American vessels were 
substantially more expensive than foreign 
vessels of comparable utility and expressed 
eoncern that the ship replacement program 
might be frustrated if the 50-percent limita- 
tion were not removed. 

Mr. L. R. Sanford, president of the Ship- 
builders Council of America, and Mr. Alvin 
Shapiro, vice president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, testified as to their 
organizations’ support for the removal of the 
present 50-percent limitation. The testi- 
mony of these witnesses and the exhibits 
presented by them will be discussed in the 


following paragraphs. 
THE DECLINE OF U.S, SHIPBUILDING CAPABILITY 


The Merchant Marine Act of 1936, enacted 
just prior to the outbreak of World War II, 
contemplated the establishment of a hard- 
core merchant fleet sufficient to meet the 
national defense and economic needs of the 
United States. The embryo fleet proved in- 
valuable in the early days of the war but was 
insufficient to meet the demands of the 
American war effort at home and overseas; 
consequently, the Government almost spent 
$17 billion in developing the world’s largest 
merchant marine and shipbuilding capabil- 
ity. Following the war the Government en- 
tered into a series of long-term contracts 
with American shipowners providing for the 
orderly replacement of essential portions of 
the war-built fleet under the terms of the 
1936 act. In order to maintain a shipbuild- 
ing capability sufficient to meet mobilization 
needs, the Government agreed to pay the 
differential between American and foreign 
prices in return for the owner’s agreement 
to construct vessels only in the United 
States. In addition, the steamship compa- 
nies purchasing these vessels accepted a 
number of restrictions beneficial to the Gov- 
ernment among which were: 

1. Under the law and contracts placed 
thereunder, the American ship operator must 
agree to maintain his vessel under American- 
flag registry for at least 20 years. This bars 
the transfer of the vessel to foreign-flag reg- 
oat: thereby directly affecting its marketa- 

y. 

2. The vessel becomes subject to requisi- 
tion by the United States in time of national 
emergency. In the event the Government 
acquires ownership, the owner is paid the 
value of the vessel, but not in excess of 
depreciated construction costs. This stipu- 
lation, which in inflationary times may 
Prove to be a serious financial burden, is not 
applied to vessels built in foreign yards. 

Despite these agreements and excepting 
only a short period of time following the 
Suez crisis, there has been a steady decline 
in the number of shipbuilding contracts 
Placed with American shipyards. From a 
Position of supremacy during the war, the 
industry has declined to eighth among the 
nations of the free world. 

Several factors have influenced the decline 
of the U.S. position. One is the qualitative 
improvement and quantitative expansion of 
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foreign yards—often with the direct or in- 
direct assistance of grants or loans from 
the United States. Between January 1, 1956, 
and December 31, 1958, the physical capacity 
of shipyards throughout the free world in- 
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creased by 23 percent. By the end of 1961, if 
presently under way or announced 

programs are completed, the capacity will 
have been expanded by another 13 percent as 
is shown in the following table: 


World shipbuilding capacity, oceangoing vessels 
[In 1,000 gross tons] 





Source: Westinform Shipping Rept. No. 122. 


The Communist-bloc nations have also 
recognized the military and economic im- 
portance of the vital shipbuilding industries. 
In addition to extensive shipbuilding pro- 
grams in Russia and Red China, several of 
the smaller Red-bloc members have also been 
active. During 1959, the Argentine State 
fleet and the Argentine Dodero Lines re- 
quested bids on several new vessels from 
the major shipyards of the free world—ex- 
cluding only Japan. In addition, bids were 
sought from two Yugoslavian shipyards. 
After widespread bidding and negotiation 
contracts were signed with the Yugoslavians 
whose prices were reported to be 10 percent 
below free world prices. These contracts 
were actively sought by free world shipyards 
for at that time orders for liner vessels 
of the Argentine type were scarce; similarly, 
Polish yards have recently received contracts 
for vessels being constructed for use of the 
Brazilian Lloyd Brasileiro Line. The ability 


of Iron Curtain nations to obtain award of 
these shipbuilding contracts in a time of 
depressed markets and redoubtable free 
world competition, indicates that in the 
future years Communist-bloc countries will 
become a more competitive factor in world 
shipbuilding and in affecting prevailing 
prices of free world shipyards. 

A second, and by far a more important 
factor affecting the U.S. shipbuilding posi- 
tion, is the wide disparity of the compo- 
nents—both labor and materials—between 
American and foreign prices. A representa- 
tive current example of this price disparity 
is shown in the following table which gives 
dollar values for major categories of ship- 
building cost items, consisting of material, 
labor, overhead and engineering, for a high- 
class cargo liner vessel, for which competitive 
bids have been received in the United 
States, and carefully detailed estimates have 
been prepared in both Japan and Germany. 


Domestic versus foreign shipbuilding cost comparison, 1959 (high-class cargo liner vessel) 




















United States Japan 
Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 
WE e552 es cee eee $6, 700, 000 $4, 50C, 000 $4, 500, 000 75 
al eat a nell tank 2, 900, 000 600, 000 500,000; 8 
RPE: << 35> a nnceariradininioe matewnininbamataaal 2, 600, 000 800, 000 900, 000 15 
Labor and overhead --.......-.....---- 5, 500, 000 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 23 
ING nisin nindbnsncnd~<banncsenees 800, 100, 000 100, 000 2 
Labor, overhead, and engineering---__- 6, 300, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 _ 25 
TOC WN nas os 13, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 100 











Note.—The above represents a typical current cost distribution of a Mariner-type vessel. To the extent possible, 
all profits both conventional and hidden have been removed from these figures so that the values are essentially 


representative of true costs. 


The overall-cost picture illustrated above 
shows that Japan and Germany are capable 
of building vessels of this type at a cost of 
approximately 46 percent of U.S. cost at the 
present time. Conversely, the US. cost is 
54 percent of the cost of its foreign com- 
petitors. 

Historically, the wide disparity between 
the domestic and the foreign prices has been 


due to labor costs (or labor plus overhead). 
Foreign material costs amount to approxi- 
mately two-thirds of US. material costs, 
whereas foreign labor costs are in the vicin- 
ity of one-fifth (one-fourth for labor plus 
overhead) of the corresponding domestic 
values. 

The relationship of current hourly wage 
rates is shown in the following table: 


Wage rates plus overhead 





Approxi- 


Approxi- Compara- | mate wage 
Country mate wage | Approxi- | ble over- | rate plus | Approxi- 
rate per | mate ratio} head rate | overhead | mate ratio 
man-hour per man- 
hour 
Percent 
Thane Cintas OF DOOR aid inn ne senanecncens $5.13 1.00 


Germany-Hamburg area... ......-..--.--.---------- 
Garmaiy- Dremsen Bf0S8. =... <5 seen 





1 Rough year-round average including allowance for conventional midyear and year-end wage bonus. 


ELTA RIL ENSUES wth. 4 
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The foreign wage rates shown in the table 
are specific values obtained in connection 
with a very recent ship-pricing program 
undertaken in Japan and Germany. 

The overhead rates are those shown to be 
realistic when varying estimating practices 
in respect to direct and indirect labor ac- 
counting methods are reduced to a common 
basis. 

A comparison of the historical trend of 
hourly earnings in the three countries is 
graphically shown in chart No.1. It can be 
observed that there has heen a diverging 
trend in the relationship of United States 
to foreign labor costs. While chart 1 shows 
that foreign wages are increasing at a rate 
essential equal to or greater than in the 
United States, the dollar spread in wages 
has been increasing due to the higher US. 
base. If the trend of labor rates experienced 
during the past several years is continued, 
the price of American ships will increase 
faster than the price of foreign ships. It 
would take a very substantial increase in 
foreign wages to reverse this trend. 

When considering the future level of con- 
struction-differential subsidy, the high 
American base of both labor and materials 
is of particular importance because as 
pointed out by Chairman Morse in his testi- 
mony it would require only a $1 reduction 
in bid prices by foreign yards to match a 
$2 reduction by American yards. 

Mr. John Allen suggested during his tes- 
timony that differentials might be kept be- 
low the 50 percent ceiling if Maritime were 
to exercise its authority, when bids are in 
excess of 50 percent, to negotiate contracts 
for the construction of the vessels at a price 
which would reduce the construction differ- 
ential to 50 percent or less (sec. 502(b)). 
Your committee believes that the merit of 
this suggestion is questionable. Under pres- 
ent procedures, shipbuilding contracts are 
awarded on the basis of open competitive 
bids. Negotiation of prices after such bid- 
ding would be destructive of the competitive 
bidding procedure to the ultimate detriment 
of the United States. In addition, testi- 
mony of Chairman Morse indicates that the 
shipyards are even now entering bids includ- 
ing little or no profit. Downward negotia- 
tion of prices could only serve to weaken 
further the economic basis of the shipbuild- 
ing industry. Mr. Allen’s suggestion should 
be considered by the Board if conditions 
change in the future. However, at the time 
there is no evidence of overpricing and nego- 
tiations would offer little hope of reducing 
US. prices and would not further the mari- 
time interests of the United States. In one 
instance where the Board did attempt to 
negotiate a reduction in cost with the yard, 
the yard replied that the Board through 
negotiating had made a counteroffer and 
therefore withdrew its bid. Furthermore, it 
would be unreasonable to expect shipyards 
to keep bids open for extended periods while 
the Board attempts to reduce prices. 

The position of the Department of Com- 
merce that parity should be maintained but 
that the present ceiling should not be lifted 
because American prices might decline faster 
than foreign prices was unsupported by facts 
and appears unjustified by the evidence be- 
fore your committee. Quite the contrary, 
there is every indication that the disparity 
will probably increase in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Assuming, arguendo, that the dis- 
parity will decline and remain below 50 per- 
cent, the position of the Department of Com- 
merce would still appear to be without merit 
for under such circumstances this bill would 
not increase the Government’s obligation or 
necessitate any additional Federal expendi- 
tures. 

If, as appears probable, future prices exceed 
the present 50-percent ceiling and the ceil- 
ing remains unchanged the American com- 
panies who are required to construct vessels 
in the United States will, in effect, be forced 
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to subsidize American shipyards. This is 
manifestly inequitable since the Government 
requirement that ships be built in the United 
States is predicated upon the country’s need 
for a shipbuilding potential in the event of 
a future emergency. There is also good evi- 
dence that the American companies would 
not be able to sustain this added financial 
burden. During the recent past which has 
included some of the most prospérous years 
in the history of the American merchant ma- 
rine, the combined earnings of all of the sub- 
sidized lines did not equal additional depre- 
ciation on estimated replacement costs. This 
is shown in the table below. 


1956 1957 


Net income after taxes !__._._. $73, 599,000 | $70, 690, 000 
Less additional depreciation 
on replacement costs ?___..- 116, 977, 900 | 143, 060, 000 


Net erosion of shipping 


Dia eticettcans zee 43, 378,000 | 72, 370,000 


1 As reported in combined financial statement of lines 
holding operating differential subsidy contracts, certified 
by independent public accountants. 

2 Computed for this purpose as amounting to 4 times 
acquisition cost of present fleet. 

The span of the present ship replacement 
schedule partially spreads the consequences 
of high depreciation and increased debt 
service costs. However, the current and 
prospective conditions outlined above make 
it necessary, indeed imperative, that Amer- 
ican companies be enabled to purchase their 
ships at prices directly related to those of 
their foreign competitors—without any limi- 
tation on full parity. 

As Chairman Morse pointed out in his 
testimony, the Federal Maritime Board 
would have difficulty in finding economic 
feasibility under sections 601, 606, and 1104 
(c) of the act if American companies were 
forced to build without receiving full parity. 
The consequences might be “less or no ship- 
building.” 

By letter dated February 21, 1959, Vice 
Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations (Logistics), wrote to Senator 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER enclosing a memo- 
randum “Ocean Shipping To Support the De- 
fense of the United States.” This memo- 
randum clearly underscores the importance 
of this legislation to the national defense of 
the United States. We quote from Admiral 
Wilson’s closing paragraphs: 

“One basic factor to be considered in the 
development of specific construction pro- 
grams is the necessity for the maintenance 
of a sufficient number of private shipyards in 
operation to form the base for expansion in 
time of war to meet mass ship construction 
programs. The Department of Defense de- 
sires to emphasize the existence of these pri- 
vately owned shipyards, together with the 
skills of the shipyard workers and the capa- 
bilities of the tools, equipment, and facili- 
ties, is essential to the national defense. 

“In 1956 a large increase in orders for 
commercial ships to be built in U.S. ship- 
yards pointed up the limited capability of 
the active shipbuilding industry to accom- 
modate itself to rapidly expanding ship- 
building requirements. Prompt and effec- 
tive action should be taken to institute 
measures which will improve the opera- 
tional readiness of the U.S. shipbuilding es- 
tablishment including the area of ship 
components manufacture. 

“Under the most optimistic assumptions, 
and on a quantitative basis only, the United 
States still possesses a marginal capability 
to carry out the sea transportation tasks of 
a@ general war. 

“There are serious qualitative deficiencies 
in our overall sealift capability, particularly 
in the dry-cargo ship and the transport ship 
categories. The further aging of outmoded 
ships will aggravate this situation. 
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“The present rate of new shipbuilding win 
not offset the rapidly approaching bloc obgo- 
lescence of the vast proportion of U.S. mer- 
chant-type tonnage, both active and reserye, 
There is an urgent need for increased em- 
phasis on orderly ship construction. The 
continued depreciation of ships in the na- 
tional defense reserve fleet without cyclic 
purification will soon generate serious quan- 
titative deficiencies in our total sealift capa- 
bility. 

“Crash building programs in wartime can 
only be avoided by maintaining a modern 
and adequate maritime posture in peace- 
time.” 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OF AMENDMENTS 
(a) Fifty-five-percent ceiling 

Due to a number of factors, incl 
overtonnaging, world shipbuilding prices are 
in a state of flux. There are indications that 
foreign prices have hit bottom and may in- 
crease percentagewise at a faster rate than 
domestic prices. 

While it is impossible to predict with cer- 
tainty, the testimony received by your com- 
mittee indicates that construction differ- 
entials will probably not exceed 55 percent 
during the next 2 years. 

A ceiling of 55 percent was, therefore, 
chosen as sufficient to guarantee American 
operators parity for the next 2 years as in- 
tended by the act. 

(bo) Two-year limitation 

Your committee has suggested a 2-year 
limitation upon the applicability of the bill 
so as to provide for further review of the 
construction differential subsidy ceiling. 
World shipbuilding conditions should sta- 
bilize sufficiently by 1962 to warrant a fur- 
ther evaluation consistent with the following 
language from the March 1960 report of the 
Secretary of Commerce to the President: 

“The parity principle of equalizing com- 
petitive operating and shipbuilding costs is 
sound and the Government should continue 
to support the merchant marine through 
subsidy to the degree necessary to maintain 
parity.” 

(c) Retroactive to June 30, 1959 

Since June 30, 1959, keels have been laid 
for several vessels whose domestic cost will 
probably be in excess of 50 percent of repre- 
sentative foreign cost. 

Your committee concluded that it would 
be both inequitable and contrary to the in- 
tent of the 1936 act to deny parity to own- 
ers who have gone ahead with construction 
in the face of rising U.S. construction costs. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as the 
cosponsor of S, 2584, I would like to make 
a few brief remarks in an attempt to 
impress on my colleagues in the Senate 
the importance of this matter as it ap- 
plies throughout the country. 

The bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate would amend existing law so as to 
raise the construction subsidy ceiling 
from the present 50 percent to 55 percent 
on contracts for the construction of mer- 
chant ships signed within 2 years from 
the date of enactment of the bill, and 
be retroactive to keels laid after June 30, 
1959. The Federal Maritime Board 
would, of course, continue to administer 
the program the same as it has in the 
past. 

In order to determine the merit of this 
bill, which amends title V of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, it is essential 
that we be cognizant of the basic philos- 
ophy of that act. The act firmly estab- 
lished parity for American ship operators 
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with foreign operators. Parity is the 
pasic philosophy underlying that act. 
This principle is founded on the theory 
that, in order to survive in competition 
with low-cost foreign competition, Amer- 
ican shipowners and shipbuilders must 
pe afforded competitive equality with 
foreign-flag interests, both in the selling 
price on ships and in the cost of operat- 
ing ships. From the start, the Congress 
intended that the construction differen- 
tial subsidy should be sufficient to permit 
American shipbuilders to sell vessels con- 
structed in domestic shipyards to Ameri- 
can shipowners at the same price at 
which they could buy such vessels in 
foreign yards. 

As long as the purpose of the 1936 act 
remains unchanged, the subsidy pre- 
scribed must be increased if the purpose 
of the act is to be met under today’s 
conditions. 

The question arises, Why should the 
Government subsidize the American 
merchant marine at all? The answer is 
very simple. The merchant marine is 
not only vital to the economy of this 
great country but, it is the fourth arm 
of defense. The Chief Executive and the 
Department of Defense have emphasized 
this on numerous occasions. They have 
gone on record to stress the absolute 
necessity of a stronger merchant marine. 
The President of the United States has 
said that it is truly the fourth arm of 
defense; but, unlike the fourth arm of 
defense, the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments are fully and wholly subsi- 
dized. We have statements from the 
highest authority in our Defense De- 
partment that, to keep the forces going 
and to supply the material necessary to 
sustain our forces in the field, we must 
have an adequate and well-balanced 
merchant marine. 

An example of the Department of De- 
fense thinking on this subject is pointed 
up in a document furnished me on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1959, by Vice Adm. Ralph E. 
Wilson, then Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations—Logistics. That document re- 
flects the views of the Department of 
Defense on the subject of “Ocean Ship- 
ping to Support the Defense of the 
United States,” and contains these state- 
ments: 

The primary mission of the American mer- 
chant marine is the normal task of trans- 
porting our domestic waterborne commerce 
and a substantial portion of our foreign ex- 
port and import ocean trade. The health of 
our industrial economy is dependent on sea 
transportation for the import and export of 
numerous raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts. It is imperative that the world’s fore- 
most trader control sufficient merchant ship- 
ping to transport what we need when we 
need it. 

A collateral and extremely important mis- 
sion of the American merchant marine is the 
maintenance of a posture of strength and 
readiness that will contribute the maxi- 
mum to our national security. 

The present rate of new shipbuilding will 
not offset the rapidly approaching block 
obsolescence of the vast proportion of U.S. 
controlled merchant-type tonnage—both ac- 
tive and reserve. There is an urgent need 
for increased emphasis on orderly ship con- 
struction. 


_ No more eloquent expression for a 
justification of S, 2584 is needed. 
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As it stands right now, we have enough 
merchant ships to sustain a limited war, 
if that. That is on the authority of 
Under Secretary of Commerce John J. 
Allen, who testified before the committee 
on this bill. 

And the Department of Commerce 
readily concedes that this limited capac- 
ity will decrease yearly if the defense 
requirement remains as high as at pres- 
ent, since we are not building enough 
ships. This year only 14 ships are being 
built under the _ construction-subsidy 
program. The Department of Com- 
merce frankly admits that this is insuffi- 
cient to sustain the skills and shipbuild- 
ing capacity that it deems necessary to 
national defense. 

To illustrate the degree which Ameri- 
can shipbuilding has deteriorated, 10 
years ago we alternated between first, 
second, and third in world shipbuilding. 
Today we rank eighth. 

Block obsolescence, as the admiral 
noted, is also a problem of increased 
magnitude. If we do not maintain a 
sound shipbuilding program, the time 
will come—and it will be not in the too 
distant future—when the large number 
of ships built during the war years will 
be obsolete and unusable and our ship- 
ping capacity, both for peacetime and 
wartime purposes, will be further re- 
duced. And, replacement on a crash 
basis in case of an emergency will be 
even more costly than it is today. 

Mr. President, there is much dispute 
about the necessity of raising the con- 
struction subsidy ceiling. But the cold, 
hard facts prove that it is necessary. 
When the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
was passed, the differential between 
domestic and foreign costs was between 
30 percent and 40 percent. Mr. Allen, 
of the Department of Commerce, re- 
ports that in 1958 and 1959 it ranged 
between 48.4 percent and 52.1 percent. 

This increased differential and the re- 
sulting disadvantage at which the United 
States finds itself in worldwide ship- 
building competition has been caused by 
several things. Not the least of these 
is the high American standard of living. 
Wages must be paid which will enable 
the workers to live at the standard of 
living to which they are entitled by vir- 
tue of being American citizens. The 
wage rate per man-hour in the United 
States as compared to Germany and 
Japan is 4 to 1. Productivity, however, 
is only 1 to 1. 

Equally important, probably, is the 
fact that most all of the foreign yards 
have an extremely high degree of effi- 
ciency. Many foreign yards were de- 
stroyed during the war. When rebuilt, 
naturally, more modern, efficient equip- 
ment was utilized. The ironic part of it, 
however, is that we materially assisted 
in building our own competition. 

About 3 years ago the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines undertook to 
determine the extent to which foreign 
shipyards were built with American for- 
eign aid funds. While exact figures in 
this type of thing are difficult to arrive 
at, it was determined as the result of a 
search of State Department records that 
probably 80 percent of the shipbuilding 
facilities in Holland, Belgium, West Ger- 
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many, and Denmark were rebuilt with 
the aid of counterpart funds. The result 
is that we not only built our own com- 
petition abroad but we did a good job of 
it. We built up-to-date, modern, effi- 
cient facilities with which we cannot 
compete. 

Mr. President, there is little, if any, 
chance that the differential between 
foreign and American prices will de- 
crease, On the contrary, it will probably 
increase because in recent years foreign 
ship prices have been dropping. Ameri- 
can costs, however, will probably remain 
high and necessarily so. Direct labor 
represents almost 50 percent of the cost 
of an American-built ship, Labor rep- 
resents only 25 percent of the cost of a 
foreign ship and material the other 75 
percent. 

Historically, U.S. steel prices have 
maintained the same trend as foreign 
countries. Recently, however, German 
and Japanese steel costs have dropped 
drastically. Material in the United 
States will undoubtedly go up since there 
have been recent increases, not yet re- 
fiected in material costs, in steel wages 
and the metal tradework unions. These 
increases will necessarily affect material 
costs and add to the ever-increasing gap 
between foreign and domestic material 
prices. 

If the subsidy ceiling is not raised, 
common business principles will force 
operators to seek authority to have their 
ships built abroad. If this is done, we 
will further impair and deteriorate our 
shipbuilding capability. This, of course, 
would be disastrous to the defense effort, 
especially in time of emergency. If we 
do not have the facilities or skills to 
build with, we cannot build. Admiral 
Wilson also alluded to this problem. He 
said in his letter to me— 

The Department of Defense desires to 
emphasize that the existence of * * * active 
privately owned shipyards, together with 
skills of the shipyard workers and the capa- 
bilities of the tools, equipment, and facili- 
ties, is essential to the national defense. 

Prompt and effective action should be 
taken to institute measures which will im- 
prove the operational readiness of the United 
States shipbuilding establishment includ- 
ing the area of ship components manufac- 
ture. * * * 


Mr. President, the American maritime 
industry simply cannot compete with- 
out governmental assistance—a ‘“sub- 
sidy”’ if it must be called that. It might 
be well at this time to briefly consider 
the word “subsidy.” “Subsidy” as used 
in connection with the shipbuilding pro- 
gram is not an outright grant by the 
Government to the shipowner or to the 
shipbuilder to enable him to build ships. 
The subsidy award is an amount which 
represents the difference between Amer- 
ican and foreign costs, with a present 
maximum of 50 percent and contem- 
plated maximum in S. 2584 of 55 per- 
cent of the domestic costs of the ship. 
It is intended to put domestic operators 
on parity with their foreign competi- 
tors. It enables them to get the ships 
at home for the same price they could 
get them for abroad. The soundness of 
the program has been reccgnized by all 
of the interested governmental agencies. 
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profit for the operator or the builder. 
As a matter of fact, on this type of busi- 
ness, U.S. shipbuilders are having dif- 
ficulty. ‘The maritime administrator, 
before our committee, has testified that 
by reason of low prices the shipbuilders 
since 1955 have been losing Money on 
these contracts. It cannot be asserted 
that advantage is being taken of the 
Government, whereas in truth the Gov- 
ernment is getting a bargain. 

The Federal Government receives a 
direct benefit from the suksidy differen- 
tial program in that it maintains an 
American flag merchant fleet and a do- 
mestic shipbuilding capability which is 
essential to national defense and essen- 
tial to peacetime economy. Economi- 
cally, it enables the United States to 
maintain its competitive position in for- 
eign trade and provides work for thou- 
sands upon thousands of citizens which 
would not be available if the ships were 
built abroad. 

Further, the assistance is not given 
to the operator without some direct con- 
sideration being given in return. Two 
important conditions are imposed upon 
the operator who receives a subsidy: 

First. The operator must maintain 
the ship under the American flag regis- 
try for 20 years. 

This condition could almost be called 
a penalty because it inhibits the market 
value of the ship. 

Second. The ship is subject to requi- 
sition by the United States at a sub- 
stantially depreciated book value in time 
of emergency. 

This could also be a penalty because 
times of emergency are usually infla- 
tionary times and the operator could 
undoubtedly sell or otherwise utilize the 
ship to greater advantage. 

If American shipyards are abandoned, 
the dislocations will extend beyond the 
coastal areas. As an example there are 
approximately 33 companies which 
manufacture structural shapes. or 
sheared and universal plates. These 
are important in the construction of ves- 
sels. Over one-third of the facilities 
devoted to the production of these fin- 
ished steel products are situated in areas 
which might well become depressed if 
the level of economic activity were to 
slacken and shipbuilding should be dis- 
continued. Before discarding or se- 
verely limiting existing programs which 
enable us to maintain necessary facili- 
ties careful consideration must be given 
to the ultimate cost to all taxpayers of 
creating additional depressed areas. 

It is foolhardy to attempt to save less 
than $150 million in ship construction 
Federal subsidies and thereby destroy 
an essential industry. 

It would be ironic for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to attempt to reduce budgetary 
expenditures by abandoning a tried and 
proven program of ship construction 
subsidies and then later be confronted 
with addiitonal appropriations for Fed- 
eral aid to depressed areas created by 
the cutting off of those funds. 

The need for this legislation is clear. 
It would do no more than continue to 
make the effectuation of the 


possible 
basic philosophy of the 1936 Merchant 
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ing out the act, we might as well wipe 
it off the books. 

This increased governmental assist- 
ance is necessary for the survival of the 
American merchant marine. It is es- 
sential to national defense since the 
merchant marine is truly our fourth arm 
of defense. 

It is essential to the economy of our 
country generally and to the mainte- 
mance of our trade and commerce 
throughout the world. 

Mr. President, I urge immediate pas- 
sage of the bill. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF YEA-AND-NAY 
VOTES TOMORROW 


During the delivery of Mr. BUTLER’s 
speech on S. 2584, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, there will be no yea- 
and-nay votes tonight, but there will be 
two tomorrow. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
AS TO VOTE ON S. 2584, TO AMEND 
TITLE V OF THE MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936, IN ORDER TO RE- 
MOVE CERTAIN LIMITATIONS ON 
THE CONSTRUCTION DIFFEREN- 
TIAL SUBSIDY UNDER SUCH TITLE 


During the delivery of Mr. BUTLER’s 
speech on S. 2584, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate meets tomorrow, at the conclu- 
sion of the morning business, the pend- 
ing bill, Calendar No. 1477, S. 2584, be 
laid before the Senate; and that 30 
minutes on each amendment thereto be 
allocated, and 1 hour on the bill itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Is it the intention that the time should 
be equally divided? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make the usual request that the time be 
divided equally between the proponents 
and the opponents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
reduced to writing, is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT ARGEEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Tuesday, June 
7, 1960, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2584) to amend title V 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order 
to remove certain limitations on the con- 

differential subsidy under such 
title, debate on any amendment, motion, 





or appeal, except a motion to lay on the 
table, shall be limited to one-half hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of any such amendment or motion and the 
majority leader: Provided, That in the event 
the majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the mi- 
nority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend. 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the 


§ 


of the said bill, allot additional time to any. 


Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 

Ordered further, That following action on 
S. 2584 the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the motion of the Senator from 
Ohio, Mr. LauscHe, to reconsider the vote 
by which it adopted the conference report 
on H.R. 5421, an act to provide a program 
of assistance to correct inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels and to enable the 
fishing industry of the United States to re- 
gain a favorable economic status, and for 
other purposes, and that debate thereon 
be limited to 1 hour to be equally divided 
between the Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
LaUSCHE, and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. SALTONSTALL. 





UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
UPON MOTION TO RECONSIDER 
ACTION ON HR. 5421—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON FISHING 
VESSELS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that at the con- 

clusion of consideration of S. 2584, an 
hour be set aside for consideration of 
the motion for reconsideration made by 
the able Senator from Ohio I[Mr. 

LAUSCHE] on H.R. 5421, the conference 

report on fishing vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
will state to the Senate it is anticipated 
there will be a yea-and-nay vote at the 
end of the 1-hour discussion of the mo- 
tion to reconsider the conference re- 
port on H.R. 5421. 

I would ask for the order for the yeas 
and nays now, but I think it would be 
better to ask for it tomorrow at the 
proper time. I assure the author of the 
motion to reconsider that the order for 
the yeas and nays will be forthcoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires if the Senator from Mon- 
tana wishes to have the time equally 
divided and controlled by the propon- 
ents and the opponents of the motion 
the subject of the last request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
equally divided between the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
so that the Senators may apportion the 
time any way they wish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield, but I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks of the dis- 

ed Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and any further colloquy 
between the Senator from Montana, the 
Senator from New York and other Sen- 
ators, be printed in the Recorp after 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I won- 
der if I can appeal to the distinguished 
acting majority leader to consider hav- 
ing the votes on Wednesday, after the 
opening of the session on that day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am afraid that is too late. I do not 
know how the Senator will vote on pass- 
age of S. 2584, but if it will make the 
Senator feel any better I will do my best 
to give him a live pair on that par- 
ticular measure. On the other bill, the 
Senator has already cast his vote. The 
Senator is recorded. There is a mo- 
tion to reconsider a conference report, 
which has already been adopted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. Is this the conference 
report on the appropriation bill for the 
Post Office Department? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. The _  con- 
ference report on that bill was acted on 
today. The Senate upheld the motion 
of the Senator from Delaware, and the 
amendment in disagreement will now go 
back to conference. 

Mr. KEATING. What is the matter 
as to which the Senator from Ohio asked 
reconsideration? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Ohio made a motion for reconsideration 
of the action on H.R. 5421, the con- 
ference report on fishing vessels, which 
report was agreed to during the Sena- 
tor’s absence. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will state that my 
opposition to the measure has become 
intensified because in the House version 
of the bill, which we are substantially 
accepting, a new principle is created 
under which subsidies are to be given to 
an industry which has been denied tariff 
relief by the President. Presently this 
is confined to the fishing industry. The 
fishing industry has asked for tariff re- 
lief from the Tariff Commission. The 
relief has been recommended. The 
President has turned it down. That is 
one of the bases for getting a subsidy. I 
do not think it is sound in principle to 
do this, and I think we ought not to 
establish the practice. That is why I 
pid my opposition has become intensi- 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Senator from Montana 
whether it is his intention to have a vote 
first on the motion of the Senator from 
ae to reconsider the action on H.R. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. No. That will be 
the second matter. I would anticipate 
there would be at least 2 hours after the 
morning hour for the further considera- 
tion of S. 2584. 

I assure the Senator that while I can- 
not promise anything definite, I will keep 
in contact with the able minority leader, 
and, if possible, will work out a live pair 
for the Senator, because I know he has 
important official business to which he 
must attend, as he mentioned earlier. 

Mr. KEATING. I know the Senator 
from Montana realizes I am present 
pretty regularly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is indeed 
true. 

Mr. KEATING. I have had avery im- 
portant engagement for a long time. I 
shall return to Washington, D.C., by 4:30 
or 5 o’clock in the afternoon. I had 
hoped, if the vote on the pending meas- 
ure can not be taken tonight, if there 
is no great urgency about it, the vote 
might go over until Wednesday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will say to the 
Senator, I wish it were possible to com- 
ply with the request, but there is a 
great urgency, due to the fact that there 
are technicalities holding up other meas- 
ures. I will say, incidentally, we are 
waiting for other Members to return to 
the Chamber before consideration can 
be given to other matters, if the Senator 
follows what I am trying to say. 

Mr. KEATING. I think I understand 
the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No matter what 
day one asks for consideration, one is 
up against the same problem. Since 
we have only 4 weeks to go, I think we 
ought to get on with the business. I 
realize this is the first request of this 
kind, to my knowledge, which the Sen- 
ator from New York has ever made. 

Mr. KEATING. It is the first. I re- 
gret that it is not possible to comply with 
the request, but I certainly do not want 
to be the cause of holding up progress 
in the Senate. I shall simply have to 
make my decisions as best I can. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
been most considerate. I assure the 
Senator if it is at all possible we will try 
to work out a live pair, and he will be 
taken care of in that respect. I cannot 
guarantee it, but we will do our best. 

I thank the Senator from Maryland 
for yielding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, for the 
purpose of clarification, I believe that 
my motion to reconsider has already 
been acted on, and I think the measure 
is now before the Senate for the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending bill before the Senate is S. 2584. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iam speaking of the 
second of the measures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised the unanimous consent 
agreement provides that this matter will 
be up for consideration tomorrow after 
the disposition of S. 2584. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But it will be before 
the Senate not for the purpose of dis- 
posing of my motion to reconsider, be- 
cause that has already been acted upon. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the motion was 
filed, and will be considereded tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 





REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2584) to amend title V of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order 
to remove certain limitations on the con- 
struction differential subsidy under such 
title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 9, beginning with “The construction 
differential” it is proposed to strike out 
all through line 21 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“The construction differential approved 
by the Commission shall not exceed 50 per 
centum of the construction cost of the vessel 
paid by the Commission (excluding the cost 
of national defense features as above pro- 
vided), except that where the actual differ- 
ential is greater than 50 per centum the 50 
per centum limitation under this sentence 
may be increased by one-half per centum for 
each per centum up to and including five by 
which such actual differential exceeds 50 per 
centum. Where the Commission finds that 
the actual differential exceeds 55 per centum 
of such cost, the Commission may negotiate 
and contract on behalf of the applicant to 
build such vessel in a domestic shipyard at 
a cost which will reduce such differential 
to 55 per centum or less.’; and 

“(2) striking out ‘50 per centum of the 
construction cost of the vessel paid by the 
Commission’ in the last sentence in subsec- 
tion (d) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
limitation provided in subsection (d) of this 
section’.”’ 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in sub- 
stance, the amendment I have offered, 
which has been read by the clerk, pro- 
vides that if and when the differential 
exceeds 50 percent of the cost of con- 
structing the ship, the Government will 
pay one-half of 1 percent of each percent 
beyond 50, but not beyond 55 percent. 
In other words, if the differential were 
55 percent, the Government would pay 
the first 50 percent, and one-half of the 
last 5 percent, making a total of 524% 
percent. If the differential in the con- 
struction cost were 52 percent, the Gov- 
ernment would pay the original 50 per- 
cent, plus one-half of 2 percent, which 
would be 1 percent, making a total con- 
tribution by the Government of 51 per- 
cent. 

The question may be asked, Why do I 
divide the contribution beyond 50 per- 
cent, so that one-half of the burden falls 
upon the Government and the other half 
of the burden, up to 55 percent, falls 
upon the shipbuilder? 

In the hearings, I put some questions 
to witnesses in trying to develop what 
will eventually happen if the Govern- 
ment of the United States pays the full 
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differential, as the shipbuilding indus- 
try continues to price itself out of the 


Board, was testifying when I asked him: 

Senator LauscuHz. Would you express an 
opinion on this conclusion of mine that if 
the price of building goes up, and if we keep 
aggravating our ability to compete, the Fed- 
eral Government will have to contribute 
to the extent that we are increasing our 
prices and taking ourselves out of the mar- 
ket? 

Mr. Morse. So long as we require a ship- 
building capability, that is the fact. 

Senator LavscHE. In this case that we 
have before us now, it is fair to say that 
to the extent the price of building has been 
increased, the taxpayers of this Nation in 
the shipbuilding industry will have to make 
up that increased price? 

Mr. Morse. Correct. 


Senator LauscHEe. Your position is 
that—— 


Mr. Morsz. That is in respect to vessels 
that receive construction subsidy. 

Senator LauscHe. Your position here is 
that under the purpose of the 1936 act it 
was intended that we will establish a parity; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Morse. It was intended that the op- 
erator should be on a parity basis as to ship 
acquisition cost and as to his operating cost 
with his foreign-flag competitor. 


With respect to the constant spread 
that is growing between the price of 
building ships in the United States and 
in Japan, or France, or Germany, or 
England, I asked Mr. Morse this ques- 
tion: 

Do you see any possibility that the con- 
dition will grow worse as time goes on? I 
know you are looking into the future. 

Mr. Morse. It is difficult to answer that. 
The trend has been over the last 20-odd 
years for an increase in the spread of ship- 
building costs, and I see nothing in the 
immediate future which would indicate that 
the foreign cost level will increase more 
rapidly than the American cost level. 


Other questions were asked and an- 
swers given, but they ended up with the 
conclusion that, so long as the law re- 
quires a payment of a differential in cost, 
the taxpayers of the United States might 
as well expect that they will pay the full 
differential in the cost between the 
building of a ship in the United States 
and the building of a ship in a foreign 
market. 

I asked Mr. Morse and also Mr. John 
Allen, the Under Secretary of Commerce, 
to what end that program will lead. I 
regret to state that their answers were 
that if the difference in the cost keeps 
spreading, eventually the Government 
will practically have to pay the full cost 
of building the ships. 

The next question is, if the Govern- 
ment practically pays the full difference 
in the cost of building the ships, what 
eventual position shall we have attained? 
My claim is that we are constantly, al- 
though imperceptibly, through this pro- 
gram, moving into Government opera- 
tion. We can fight the Communists, we 


can fight the Socialists, but if the sub- 
sidy, or, to use a different term, the pro- 
viding of parity is going to be the moti- 
vating influence in determining what we 
shall do, eventually we will have Gov- 
ernment operation. 
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There is one further answer to the 
question why it is required that the dif- 
ference in the differential between 50 
percent and 55 percent shall be equally 
divided between the shipbuilder and the 
US. Government. Under the existing 
situation, we in effect say to the ship- 
builder and to the union leaders, “Don’t 
worry about the cost of this ship. Cast 
aside all concern about prudence. The 
taxpayers of the United States will pay 
the difference in the cost of the building 
of the ship.” 

While we were being urged to increase 
this subsidy from 50 percent to 55 per- 
cent, I received a telegram from a union 
which is engaged in a strike against the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. The union 
asked me to use my offices to bring about 
a settlement of that strike. Naturally, 
the settlement would have increased the 
cost of building the ships. The conflict 
of positions, of course, was that on the 
one hand I was asked to increase the sub- 
sidy payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and, on the other hand, I was being 
asked by the union to follow a course of 
action which would increase the burden 
of the payment to be made by the tax- 
payers of our Nation. 

I respectfully submit that unless we 
place a limitation on the amount that 
the Government will contribute beyond 
50 percent, we offer an inducement to 
those who contribute toward the crea- 
tion of a differential in cost to impose 
upon themselves no restraints whatso- 
ever. 

During the consideration of the pend- 
ing bill before the committee, the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. ENGLE] sug- 
gested to me that there ought to be some 
provision which would operate as a de- 
terrent against any lifting of the cost 
of the shipbuilding. It was through that 
suggestion, made partly by him and car- 
ried out by myself, that I concluded that 
if we are going to lift the subsidy from 
the level of 50 percent to 55 percent, the 
last 5 percent would have to be equally 
borne by the builder and the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not that ap- 
proach negate the fact that the ship 
which is proposed to be built, and of 
which the Senator speaks, will be an in- 
tegral part of the national defense, such 
as would be the construction of a naval 
vessel or any other item of defense? 
The President of the United States has 
said on many occasions that the mer- 
chant marine is a vital part of the na- 
tional defense. Indeed, he has denom- 
inated it as the fourth arm of defense. 
Admiral Wilson, the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Logistics, has em- 
phasized that point again and again. 
To me, that means that when the cost 
of a naval vessel goes up, the taxpayers 
must pay that cost. If these ships are 
vital to our defense and are vital to the 
carriage of our export and import trade, 
as I believe them to be, then the tax- 
payers generally must pay the biil. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I answer that 
question first? 
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Mr. BUTLER. The second half of the 
question—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would prefer to an- 
swer the first question first. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Conceding that the 
American merchant marine is an inte- 
gral part of the national defense, 1 
nevertheless submit that we ought not 
to allow conditions to exist which wil] 
permit the principal contributors to the 
cost of the building of a ship to continue, 
without restraint, to widen constantly 
the disparity between the cost of build- 
ing ships in the United States and the 
cost of building them in foreign ship- 
yards. 

The Senator from Maryland has 
pointed out that in 1936 the differentia} 
in the cost was 32 percent. It has risen 
constantly. About a year ago it was 48 
percent. Itisnow52 percent. ‘The wit- 
nesses who testified said that it would 
go beyond 52 percent. 

Mr. BUTLER. But the Senator from 
Maryland also pointed out to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that the labor cost for an 
American ship amounts to 50 percent, 
whereas the labor cost for a foreign ship 
amounts to but 25 percent. The ship- 
building industry cannot control the 
settlements which the steel industry 
makes with its unions. When a steel 
strike settlement or other labor strike 
settlements are made even though not 
directly connected with the shipbuilding 
industry, those increases will be reflected 
in the cost of the shipyard labor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There are two factors 
which contribute to the cost. One is the 
increased cost of steel to the shipbuilder; 
the second is the cost of labor. The 
point I am trying to make is that unless 
there is some power of restraint over the 
labor leaders and over the shipbuilders, 
they need have no concern about costs, 
because they will say, “Why worry? 
The taxpayers will pay the bill.” That 
is not sound. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to be able 
to impose that restraint, but the ship- 
building industry cannot impose it. We 
are dealing with a reality. If we are to 
continue our. shipbuilding program, 
which I deem to be vital to the best 
interests of this Nation, we shall have 
to pay the going price for ships. We 
cannot tell the steel industry that they 
cannot negotiate with their labor and 
thus arrive at what they believe to be a 
fair contract. Yet such settlements 
affect the cost of building American 
ships. Such settlements affect greatly 
the cost of the materials which go into 
the ships, and much of that material 
is made in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How far are the tax- 
payers to be expected to go in paying 
differentials? Where willit lead to? If 
the shipbuilding industry was shown to 
be an industry which was reaping great 
profits, or if the ship operators were 
shown to be reaping great profits, then 
some of the profits should be wrung out 
of them. But the Senator is suggesting 
that the industry pay half the cost of 
the increase in building ships domesti- 
cally, when the testimony before our 
committee—and the Senator was there 
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and heard it—was that on contracts let 
in 1958 and 1959 the shipbuilders, in 
fact, lost money. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am trying to accom- 
plish the construction of ships. I do not 
think the margin of profit in the ship- 
puilding business is enough to enable 
it to stand the increased cost of labor 
and material. I want to see those costs 
held in line. The Senator knows that 
I would be the last one to come here 
and seek to increase costs unnecessarily. 
However, I sincerely believe that as to 
an industry which is a bystander, that 
industry cannot control its costs too 
tightly, because other people make 
agreements and set prices. 

So the question is, Do we want to im- 
plement the act? If we do, then I say 
it is our duty—indeed, it is our respon- 
sibility as well as our duty—to increase 
the subsidy. If we do not want to do 
that, let us abandon the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act and say it is unnecessary. If 
we do not need an adequate merchant 
marine to carry a reasonable part of our 
export and import commerce; if the 
greatest country in the world does not 
need ships, then perhaps some day we 
will rue that result, when freight rates 
go up 1,000 percent over what they are, 
and when we may need those bottoms 
so badly that we will have to enter upon 
a crash program, if the enemy will allow 
it, to build them and replace them. 

The cost of the ships which we vitally 
need today will be only a relatively small 
amount of money. It will not be on a 
permanent basis. I assure the Senator 
that everyone in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, and everyone connected with the 
operation of the ships, will do everything 
they can to keep the cost within reason. 
Perhaps the ships can be built within the 
parity figures. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Maryland for his contribution to 
the discussion. The mellowness of his 
words caused me for a moment to become 
very sentimental about the great plight 
confronting the shipbuilders of our 
country. I think they have been dealt 
with in a silken way by the Government. 
We pay them one-half the cost of build- 
ing ships. We pay them the difference 
between the operation of the ships with 
American labor and the operation of 
the ships with foreign labor. In the last 
20 or 24 years, we have provided them 
with $1,200 million in subsidies. They 
are not satisfied with that. Each year 
they are coming in and asking for more. 
They are creating a situation in which 
others are beginning to ask for sub- 
Sidies. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will assume a part of 
that responsibility. I am not a ship op- 
erator; I am not a shipbuilder. I have 
no interest in the maritime industry oth- 
er than that I believe it to be essential 
to our country. I have spoken on its be- 
half because I sincerely believe the 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine is in the interest of the Nation. 
I think we cannot get along without a 
Strong, adequate merchant marine. 
Pa LAUSCHE. I agree with the Sena- 
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Mr. BUTLER. If we are to have an 
adequate merchant marine, as T have 
said to the Senator from Ohio, let us im- 
plement the act. Let us have a merchant 
marine that is adequate to carry a rea- 
sonable part of the export and import 
trade of this great Nation. We do not 
today approach that. We do not even 
begin to approach it. Yet the Senator 
from Ohio says we are asking for too 
much. 

I am not speaking on behalf of a spe- 
cial interest; I am speaking on behalf of 
the best interests of the United States. 
I believe it is in the best interest of the 
United States that we have a strong 
American flag fleet. 

I have seen, and I am sure the Senator 
from Ohio has too, cargoes stacked up 
by the thousands and thousands of tons 
in the ports of Baltimore and New York, 
with not a ship in sight to pick up a ton 
of them. When a ship could finally be 
obtained, the freight rates were up 100 
percent to 1,000 percent over normal 
rates. Why? Because we had been 
foolhardy. We had not built the ships 
when they were demanded in the in- 
terests of the people. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. During the 3 years I 
have been in the Senate, the drydock 
builders have come to Congress asking 
for help on the theory that their indus- 
try is a part of the merchant marine. 

Mr. BUTLER. We turned them down. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The fishing industry 
came before Congress seeking help. 

Mr. BUTLER. I voted against them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Just a moment. I 
remained silent while the Senator from 
Maryland was speaking. The fishing in- 
dustry has come to Congress and said, 
“We are a part of the defense of this 
Nation. You must subsidize us in the 
building of ships.” 

Two years ago, two large passenger 
carrier companies came to Congress and 
said, “We cannot compete with England 
unless the taxpayers give us the money.” 
So we gave them $7 million for one ship, 
and $8 million, I believe, for another. 

In my opinion, the merchant marine 
is at the door of Congress with a cup 
entirely too big, and it comes entirely too 
frequently so far as the rights of the tax- 
payers are concerned. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to reply 
to the argument the Senator has made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. 

Mr. BUTLER. In the first place, the 
drydock bill was opposed by all of us 
because it was not within the scope of 
the 1936 act. I agree with the Senator 
that to stretch the act in that manner 
would not be in the long-run interest of 
the American merchant marine; and I 
therefore worked hard in opposition to 
that attempt. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. Next came the authori- 
zation for the two new ocean liners. We 
passed the authorization bill, but the ap- 
propriation never has been made. I say 
that the Senate will rue the failure to 
make that appropriation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator from 
Maryland referring to the two ocean 
liners? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Yes. The Department 
of Defense has said their construction 
is vitally needed, and that they should 
be laid down. But that has not been 
done, because the Congress has not seen 
fit to provide the necessary funds or to 
change the law in such a way as to make 
it possible for private funds to become 
available for the construction of these 
two vessels. 

I think the fishing industry bill eame 
in the same category with the drydock 
bill. I think such measures would 
stretch the Merchant Marine Act to the 
point where it would not help the indus- 
try; and I was opposed to that. 

However, although we can very prop- 
erly fight against proposals which should 
not be made under the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, we must realize that the act 
must be implemented, or else it will be- 
come meaningless. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We realize that the 
Department of Defense very properly be- 
lieves we should have a strong merchant 
marine. But in that connection I be- 
lieve the Department of Defense has 
gone too far. 

In view of the opposition by the De- 
partment of Commerce and by the ad- 
ministration, if the enactment of this 
measure were so necessary in the na- 
tional defense, that opposition would not 
have been made. 

It is recommended that this measure 
be passed at this time; but I am sure 
that the administration has the national 
defense needs in mind. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. At this time the 
French have launched an additional 
ocean carrier, and the British have a 
program for replacing the Queens. If 
we do not meet that competition, we 
shall lose out to our competitors. 

In addition, during and following the 
World War there was great dispute as 
to what we paid Great Britain for the 
rental of the Queens. I have mentioned 
this matter before; and on one occasion 
I stated on the floor that the rental we 
paid was $100 million. Later I was ad- 
vised it was $75 million, or perhaps a 
little more. However, that is an awful 
price to pay for rental, when we realize 
that we could have built a ship for that 
amount of money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have heard that 
argument made repeatedly. 

Mr. BUTLER. And itis a sound argu- 
ment, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But, as I have stated, 
the fact is that year after year, more and 
more subsidy of this sort is requested; 
and the position of those in the maritime 
industry has led one segment of the in- 
dustry after another to say, “We cannot 
compete with foreign producers, so the 
taxpayers must provide us with a sub- 
sidy.” ‘The only one who is not making 
such requests to us is the poor, beaten, 
back-broken, begging taxpayer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If, as 
now requested, we remove the 50 per- 
cent ceiling and permit the ceiling to 
be increased to 55 percent, no doubt 
next year we shall be asked to increase 
it further to 60 percent, and to increase 
it still more the following year, and so 
forth. If it were known that regardless 
of the price charged the American tax- 
payers would pay the difference, would 
not such a development tend to discour- 
age any desire by the shipping com- 
panies to obtain reasonable bids for the 
construction of the ships? Unless we 
have some control by means of such a 
ceiling—and certainly I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio that a 50-percent 
ceiling is a very liberal one—the Amer- 
ican taxpayers will soon be paying for 
the entire cost of these ships. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and that is my point—that we have 
been most liberal in providing a 50 per- 
cent construction differential subsidy. 
Now the time has come for us to state 
that we cannot continue to “pick up the 
entire tab”; and those in this industry 
must carry part of the load, for it is 
their business. Their directors are be- 
ing paid, and their stockholders are 
making money. 

This afternoon the Senator from New 
Mexico {Mr. AnpERsOoN], in referring to 
the one tanker which was built, but 
which has not been used, gave me fur- 
ther insight into the great bounty that 
is being received by these shipbuild- 
ers, under the claim that they are the 
absolute defenders of America, and that 
they are not interested in anything ex- 
cept defending the country. However, 
the fact is that they are interested in 
making money, and they are interested 
in getting as much money as they can 
from the American taxpayers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield further? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
record shows that during World War 
II, while shipping space was in very 
short supply, the rates became almost 
prohibitive. They were increased by as 
much as 300 or 400 percent; and, as the 
Senator from Maryland has pointed out, 
in many instances such charges were 
made by the same companies which now 
are asking the American taxpayers to 
underwrite their operations. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield further to me? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I must challenge the 
statement the Senator has just now 
made, for certainly we must be entirely 
fair about this matter. During the first 
war, our country had very little ship- 
ping. During the second war, we could 
not put a ship through the capes and 
have it survive for 5 hours. I do not 
think the American shippers were exact- 
ing exorbitant rates. I think they were 
doing what the world market was doing. 
Our country was begging for ships, and 
was willing to pay a 1,000 percent in- 
crease in order to obtain them. That 
was because practically no ships were 
then available to our country, in view 
of the fact that our country had not 
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built such ships at times when they 
could be built for reasonable amounts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. How- 
ever, was not our Government charged 
the maximum the traffic would bear? 

Mr. BUTLER. But the majority of 
the ships involved were foreign owned. 
If American ships had been available, 
does the Senator think our Government 
would have permitted the port of New 
York to become virtually stagnant? 
However, our Government could not 
move any cargoes in American vessels; 
at that time, all the available ships were 
foreign owned, and the rentals charged 
were extremely high because of the 
scarcity. 

I do not attempt to ‘wrap the Ameri- 
can flag” around the American mer- 
chant marine. But let us remember 
that although a subsidy is applicable, a 
formula is applied and provision is made 
for recapture. 

As a matter of fact, very few ship- 
ping concerns have had to make return 
payments under that provision. Some 
have made some return payments, and 
some have paid back all of the subsidy 
they have received. But such “recap- 
tures” have occurred in only a few in- 
stances, because most of the companies 
do not make much money. 

Of course it is true—as we have heard 
the Senator from Delaware say many 
times—that after the war, our Govern- 
ment sold surplus ships, and sold them 
for low prices, because at that time the 
demand was very low. Then, later on, 
when the demand increased, those who 
had purchased the ships were able to 
resell them at a profit. But such a situ- 
ation develops in any industry. Fur- 
thermore, the sales were made under 
the formula which was enacted by the 
Congress. The fact that somebody made 
a profit through such a transaction I do 
not think is any reflection on the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield. 
Sure, there is a recapture clause which 
comes into effect if the ship owners be- 
ing subsidized make over a certain 
amount, but the historical record is that 
in an era when there is a shortage of 
ships, these ships are immediately with- 
drawn from subsidized lines and the 
owners become free operators on the 
world market where they can charge 
what the traffic will bear. Now that 
shipping conditions are slow some of 
those ship owners are trying to get back 
under the taxpayers’ umbrella. Ship 
owners who were bragging that they 
were operating without subsidies when 
there was a shortage of cargo space and 
they could make more money outside of 
subsidies are now trying to get under the 
program. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may reply? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The subsidized ships 
are owned by the old, established lines 
on berth-line runs. They have a ter- 
minal in America and have a run, for 
example, from New York to Le Havre. 
That is a berth-line run, and they op- 
erate on that run all the time. They 
are not the ones that have been under 
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subsidies and go out from under them. 
In rare cases it might be found that a 
tramp steamer or ship, when business 
gets tough and it cannot get a cargo, 
may make an application for a berth- 
line run. It is up to the Maritime Board 
to pass on the application, and I do not 
think the Maritime Board is going to 
act in any way but in good faith. I have 
heard no criticism of the administration 
of the Merchant Marine Act. I think it 
has been administered fairly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make one further statement. I think 
the issue before the Senate is the adop- 
tion of one of the two following prin- 
ciples: Principle one, the Congress of the 
United States will insure to shipbuilders 
and others who contribute in the cost of 
building of a ship that, whatever is done, 
the taxpayers will pay the difference in 
cost between building a ship in the 
United States and building it in a for- 
eign port. Principle No. 2, the taxpayers 
of the United States desire a limitation 
on the amounts they will pay. They 
want a provision in the law that will 
act as a positive inducement to those 
who contribute to the cost that they will 
exercise the fullest degree of concern 
and prudence in keeping the cost of the 
contribution down. 

I yield the floor. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 2052. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act in regard to the closing fee of the 
trustee and in regard to the fee for the filing 
of a petition; 

S. 2286. An act to authorize the leasing 
of certain land in Arizona which comprises 
a part of the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

S. 2456. An act to amend the act of April 
19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635) to better 
promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes of Indians, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 to provide for increased repre- 
sentation by regional banks for cooperatives 
on the Board of Directors of the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 75) favoring ac- 
tive participation by Federal agencies in 
the Fifth International Congress on 
High-Speed Photography to be held in 
Washington, District of Columbia, in 
1960. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4283) to amend the District of Columbia 
Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, 
as amended, to provide that certain ad- 
ditional specified officers of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government shall 
be exempt from such act; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Situ of Virginia, Mr. 
MATTHEWS, and Mr. AUCHINCLOSS were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6121) for the 

of Placid J. Pecoraro, Gabrielle 
Pecoraro, and their minor child, Joseph 


Pecoraro. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7577) to amend title 28, entitled “Ju- 

and Judicial Procedure,” of the 
United States Code to provide for the de- 
fense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor 
vehicles in the scope of their employ- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 10644. An act to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
change the limitation of the construction 
differential subsidy under such title; and 

HR. 10646. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
such act from 20 to 25 years. 





EXTENSION OF LIFE OF CERTAIN 
VESSELS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 10646. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10646) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, in order to extend the life of 
certain vessels under the provisions of 
such act from 20 to 25 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
read twice by title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is a minor change to be made in 
the bill, and I move to amend the bill, on 
line 4, page 3, to strike out the words 
“January 1, 1950” and insert in lieu 
thereof “January 1, 1946.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
srossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
= and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H.R. 10646) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which Senate bill 2998 was passed be 
reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
2998 be indefinitely postponed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





CONSTRUCTION OF NORMAN PROJ- 
ECT, OKLAHOMA—REENROLL- 
MENT OF BILL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a concurrent resolution, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution concerning the reenrollment 
of Senate bill 1892. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would not offer any objection to 
the consideration of this concurrent 
resolution, but I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of its considera- 
tion the junior Senator from Louisiana 
be recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
will take only about a half a minute. 
The Senator from Louisiana has been 
recognized, and he has yielded to me. 
The concurrent resolution concerns the 
correction of a Senate bill. It contains 
the figure ‘38,” and it should be “53.” 
The concurrent resolution simply makes 
the necessary change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 109) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to return to the Senate the enrolled 
bill (S. 1892) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Norman project, Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes; that if and when said bill 
is returned, the action of the Presiding Offi- 
cers of the two Houses in signing said bill 
shall be deemed to be rescinded; and the 
Secretary of the Senate be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to reenroll said bill 
with the following changes, namely: 

On page 2, line 11, of the Senate engrossed 
bill, strike out the figure “38” and in lieu 
thereof insert ‘‘53”’. 





INSURANCE COMPANY TACTICS 
AGAINST VETERANS’ INSURANCE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to a point of personal privi- 
lege. 

On Thursday last, the Senate, by a 
rolicall vote of 75 to 0, with 25 absentees 
announced in favor, agreed to a proposal 
which I have been advocating for 4 
years. It is a measure to permit vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean 
war a second chance to take out their 
national service life insurance. Vet- 
erans are anxious to have this oppor- 
tunity because rates under NSLI are 
much lower than rates of reliable private 
insurance companies. 

The measure has precedent in that 
veterans of World War I had an oppor- 
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tunity to take out U.S. Government life 
insurance, the forerunner to NSLI, until 
1951. This was a period of 33 years 
after hostilities. The private insurance 
companies were responsible for termi- 
nating the rights of all. veterans to take 
out service insurance. The measure 
which I have been advocating would 
simply permit veterans of World War II 
and the Korean war a second chance to 
take out National Service Life Insurance 
if they had not done so in the first 
instance. 

This measure was reported by the 
Senate Committee on Finance as an 
amendment to a House-passed bill, H.R. 
11045. The matter was reported to the 
Senate on May 26, 1960. After the 
measure was reported by the commit- 
tee, there came the first complaint or 
protest from a private insurance com- 
pany that the measure had been re- 
ported without hearings. It has been a 
rule in the Finance Committee for many 
years that this committee, burdened 
with enormous legislative responsibili- 
ties, does not make it a point to hold 
hearings on a measure unless hearings 
are requested, or unless the matter is of 
such momentous importance that hear- 
ings would be necessary even if there 
were no controversy. 

The insurance companies of America 
are well represented. They have power- 
ful connections and well-paid lobbyists. 
These companies well knew that the 
measure which they are complaining 
about was introduced February 18, 1959 
by the junior Senator from Louisiana, 
on behalf of himself and 55 other 
Senators. 

The measure had already passed the 
Senate in the 84th and 85th Congresses 
without a single dissenting vote. The 
bill which I have proposed was attached 
as an amendment to H.R. 7650 and re- 
ported to the Senate on August 12, 1959. 
The bill, as amended, then passed the 
Senate on August 13, 1959. 


The House of Representatives, on mo-. 


tion of the chairman. of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, agreed to all Senate 
amendments except the one which I had 
proposed. I discussed this matter with 
the chairman of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, and we reached a 
firm understanding that the chairman 
of the committee, while disagreeing with 
my proposal, would be willing to assist 
in seeing that the matter came to a vote 
on the House floor if it were to be pro- 
posed as an amendment to some other 
bill. The CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, volume 
105, part 13, page 16178, will show that I 
expressed the intention of offering this 
amendment on a subsequent bill which 
had passed the House. 

I ask unanimous consent that the lan- 
guage may appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The House did not see fit to agree to this 
amendment. However the distinguished 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee assured me that, although his com- 
mittee may not be favorable to this measure, 
if it comes back to the House as an amend- 
ment to any other piece of legislation, or as a 
separate bill, he will use his best efforts to 
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see to it that the House has an opportunity 
to vote for the measure on the floor, 

Under those conditions, I feel that the 
distinguished chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committtee, Orrw Tracuz, of 
Texas, has shown a willingness to meet us 
halfway. I do ~ot believe I would be serving 
the interests of this legislation or of the 
veterans to oppose the House action under 
these circumstances. 

Therefore, I will offer the amendment again 
at some subsequent date, looking forward to 
having a vote on it at some later time. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on September 10, 1959, on behalf of 
myself and 55 other Senators, I offered S. 
2675, which modified only slightly the 
basic thought of our previous proposal. 

Prior to offering this amendment to 
H.R. 11045, a bill relating to national 
service life insurance, the junior Senator 
from Louisiana inquired of the amount 
of the opposition which had been ex- 
pressed to the committee against this 
measure. To his surprise, he found that 
there had not been a single letter in pro- 
test from a single insurance company 
addressed to the Senate Committee on 
Finance, nor had there been a single 
request for hearings. 

Mind you, Mr. President, this is a 
measure substantially the same as that 
which had passed the Senate unanimous- 
ly on three previous occasions. It is easy 
enough to see why the insurance frater- 
nity did not see fit to ask for any hear- 
ings. The measure had been sponsored 
by 56 Senators—a substantial majority 
of this body. As the principal sponsor 
of the bill, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana had explained this measure to 
most Senators time and again. On this 
side of the Capitol, it is fair to say that 
this measure was thoroughly understood. 
Nor is there any doubt whatsoever that 
the insurance companies were strongly 
opposed to the matter. It was simply a 
case where the veterans’ interests were 
on one side and the insurance com- 
panies on the other. 

As I say, it was only after the commit- 
tee unanimously reported H.R. 11045, as 
amended, that the insurance companies 
made their first protest about hearings. 
When the measure passed the Senate 
unanimously, we then saw evidence of a 
nationwide pressure campaign by in- 
surance companies to attempt to make it 
appear that they were denied the right 
to be heard. 

This matter I have discussed with the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance [Mr. Byrp]. The Senator from 
Virginia points out that he would have 
been pleased to have accorded hearings 
to the companies had they requested 
them, but that he does not care to set a 
precedent of holding hearings for people 
who do not see fit to request them, espe- 
cially when they have had the opportu- 
nity for one full session and three- 
fourths of another. His judgement in 
this case is more fully vindicated when 
we note from the Recorp that these 
people who are extremely well repre- 
sented legislatively, were on notice—not 
once but twice—that this measure, 
which had three times been passed un- 
animously by the Senate, would be of- 
fered to some veterans’ legislation which 
had previously passed the House. 
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Why did the insurance companies not 
request a hearing previously? The an- 
swer is fairly clear. They knew that the 
probabilities were that the Senate com- 
mittee would act favorably on the meas- 
ure and that the Senate would pass it 
overwhelmingly, not matter how much 
pressure they brought to bear. In their 
own trade journals can be found reports 
of their probable tactics, wherein it ap- 
pears that they did not feel they could 
make a dent on the Senate and expected 
to make an all-out pressure campaign 
upon Members of the House. I quote 
from one of the form letters which is 
being sent to Members of the House of 
Representatives: 

I am especially concerned over the fact 
that the Finance Committee did take such 
action without a hearing. In my humble 
opinion, this is not the way we do business 
in America. 


The last sentence—In my humble 
opinion, this is not the way we do busi- 
ness in America—is underlined in red 
ink. I have in my possession a number 
of similar letters from different insur- 
ance representatives in which this same 
sentence appears—apparently having 
been produced from the same automatic 
typewriter. And the same sentence is 
underlined in red ink in exactly the 
same place. 

Senators and Representatives might 
do well to note that insurance companies 
have learned to use automatic type- 
writers with a new twist. Where Sen- 
ators and Representatives may answer 
pressure mail with form letters, where 
the address is typed in by hand and the 
typewriter types everything else, I note 
that pressure mail being directed to 
Representatives is being produced by 
such typewriters where the name of the 
writer is the only thing typed by hand. 
In other words, the same typewriter pro- 
duces letters to be signed by large num- 
bers of people. Much of this misinfor- 
mation is obviously for the purpose of 
making Representatives think the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, which has 
been most sympathetic and favorable to 
the insurance companies, has suddenly 
turned into a subversive group bent upon 
forcible overthrow of this Government. 

It is proposed to picture the U.S. Sen- 
ate as an unfair and un-American body. 
Yet, the truth of the matter is that the 
very people who complain about no hear- 
ings did not want hearings. They pre- 
ferred to wait until a bill had been re- 
ported and then scream “Foul.” Ob- 
viously their tactics were to bring to 
bear very little pressure in the Senate 
where they thought they could not pos- 
sibly win, and concentrate on the House 
where, according to the publication Na- 
tional Insurance Underwriter, they 
thought their chances were better. 

It should be noted that those who 
would picture the Senate in such an un- 
desirable light to the House Members ap- 
parently had a much higher regard for 
the Senate than they had been willing 
to admit, because for them to pass the 
word that pressure should not be brought 
to bear on Senators would suggest that 
Senators are above yielding to this type 
of pressure. For them to single out the 
House in this fashion is a subtle insult 
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to the other body which I personally re- 
sent. It is a suggestion that because 
House Members run for office more fre- 
quently, or for some other reason, they 
are likely to be more susceptible to the 
type pressure tactics which the insur. 
ance companies are now using. They 
would give the impression to the coun- 
try that the Senate will not consider 
their arguments. To the elected public 
servants they would convey the impres- 
sion that House Members are subject to 
pressure but not Senators, when they 
had tried but little to influence the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, insurance companies 
attempt to picture the veterans’ insur- 
ance measure as subsidized insurance. 
There is no subsidy to it. The insurance 
is sold at cost. But it is clearly stipu- 
lated that the new insurance policies 
must carry the entire cost of issuance, 
physical examinations, and that they 
must be issued at attained age. This is 
a service which the Government has pro- 
vided for veterans who have fought its 
wars in the past and a type insurance 
which the Government still administers 
for those who hold it. 

When the insurance companies make 
the point that they are taxpaying com- 
panies, I must concede that they are 
correct. They are probably the most 
favored taxpayers in America. Accord- 
ing to the analysis of many people who 
are familiar with the overall taxation 
problem, insurance companies can be re- 
garded as paying taxes at 12 percent, 
while most large companies pay at 52 
percent. With the exception of mutual 
savings banks, insurance companies are 
probably the most favored taxpayers in 
the United States, of those who pay 
taxes. I am not speaking of some of the 
foundations which pay no taxes what- 
ever. I make the point that of those 
who pay income taxes, with the possible 
exception of mutual savings banks, in- 
surance companies pay less taxes upon 
their earnings than any others. This I 
do not criticize. I have voted for many 
of the tax advantages which these com- 
panies enjoy. But it seems to me that 
we should realize that this Congress, and 
the Congresses which preceded it, have 
shown almost every conceivable defer- 
ence to the insurance companies of this 
Nation. 

Insurance is one of the principal de- 
vices by which a person can avoid pay- 
ment of inheritance taxes. For many 
years, insurance companies were able to 
go along with a so-called stopgap tax 
legislation which taxed them at an ex- 
tremely low rate. When the Congress 
finally insisted that there must be some 
permanent type of tax arrangement, in- 
surance companies were offered the op- 
portunity to consult and advise upon the 
type tax law that should affect them. 

To a considerable degree, they wrote 
their own ticket, because they had much 
to say about the form in which the 
Treasury recommendations came to the 
Congress. Notwithstanding this, they 
went to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and were able to get addi- 
tional amendments agreed to to further 
shape the new tax laws to meet their 
desires. When the bill came to the Sen- 
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ate, they were able to get a large number 
of additional amendments to further 
shape the tax laws to meet their desires. 

If the appropriate legislative com- 
mittees have not been as gracious and 
considerate to the insurance companies 
as to any segment or group anywhere in 
America, I would be extremely surprised. 
None of these advantages favoring the 
insurance fraternity do I resent. The 
only point I mind is that these com- 
panies seem to feel that no one else is 
entitled to anything. 

The veterans whom the Senate seeks 
to help are the boys who made it pos- 
sible for this Nation to survive. These 
courageous men gave up years of their 
lives at meager pay to render a service 
to their country. Without the service 
these young men rendered there would 
be very few of these large concerns here 
for us to vote to favor with special tax 
treatment and special tax advantages. 
It just seems that some people cannot 
be satisfied. 

Most of these companies are making 
very handsome profits after taxes. Much 
of their insurance rates are based on 
outdated mortality tables which they 
have succeeded in writing into the law 
or the regulations of almost every State 
in the Union. The effect of the tables 
being behind time is to give them much 
the better end of the risk. Most of the 
rates charged by these companies have 
not been reduced to fully offset the large 
profits which the companies are reaping 
as a result of high interest rates which 
have been prevalent during the present 
administration. Yet, it would seem that 
some people cannot be satisfied unless 
everything is their way. They have to 
try to mislead the House of Representa- 
tives into thinking that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance has denied them some 
consideration to which they are entitled 
well knowing that they did not really 
want the consideration which they claim 
they were denied. 

If the insurance companies have been 
able to obtain more favorable treatment 
anywhere else than they have obtained 
from our committee, then I would cer- 
tainly be surprised. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a copy of a letter from the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
to an insurance agent in Virginia, which 
shows the attitude taken by the chair- 
man of the committee on this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 2, 1960. 
Mr. W. BANE ATKINSON, 
General Agent, Security Life & Trust Co., 
Post Office Box 203, Blacksburg, Va. 

Deak Mr. ATKINSON: Thank you for your 
letter of May 31, expressing your opposition 
to the adoption, as an amendment to H.R. 
11045, of the so-called Long bill to allow 
certain veterans a 1-year period in which to 
apply for national service life insurance. 

A careful search of the committee files 
prior to the consideration of this proposal 
failed to disclose a single request for hear- 
ings to be held during the last session of the 
Congress or the current session. Let me 
assure you that if you or any other repre- 
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sentatives of the insurance industry had 
made such a request I would have gladly 
scheduled the hearings before a vote was 
taken on the measure. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. Byrrp, 
Chairman. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
an article which was published in the 
National Underwriter, May 28, 1960, 
which I believe indicates what we can 
expect the tactics of the insurance com- 
panies to be so far as this proposed legis- 
lation is concerned. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Ficut To Bar NSLI REOPENING LOOMS AS 
TOUGHEST ONE YET—PROSPECT OF DISCUS- 
SION IN House Apps A Hazarp Not PRESENT 
IN EARLIER TRIES 
WASHINGTON.—Senator LONG’s proposal to 

reopen the sale of national service life in- 

surance is coming up for its fourth try and 
it looks as if NALU will need to do more 
grassroots work than ever before to keep 
the measure from getting through Congress. 

No hope is seen by life insurance people 
for blocking the measures in the Senate, 
where the Finance Committee approved it in 
executive session after refusing requests for 
public hearings. Senator Lone has 53 co- 
sponsors with him on the bill, so its pas- 
sage is assured—in fact it may have been 
passed by the time this issue of the National 
Underwriter reaches readers. 


GOT BULLETIN FROM DUNAWAY 


Following the Finance Committee’s action, 
State and local associations, received this 
week from NALU General Counsel Carlyle 
Dunaway a special bulletin alerting all the 
grassroots workers to the urgent necessity 
of stopping the NSLI reopening measures, 
especially in the House, since it has ap- 
parently been impossible to make a dent in 
the solid Senate front. 

What makes the proposal more dangerous 
this time than in its previous three times 
at bat is that Senator LONG says he has been 
assured by Chairman Teacvug of the House 
Veterans Affairs Committee that if the pro- 
posal comes back to the House he will see 
that the House gets a chance to vote on it. 
Apparently this means that instead Of re- 
jecting the Long amendment more or less 
routinely on the adverse recommendation of 
Representative Tzacue and his committee, 
the House will be given a chance to discuss 
and vote on the Long proposal on its merits. 

TEAGUE STILL AGAINST IT 

There is no indication that Representative 
TeacGuE has changed his mind about the 
Long proposal or that he will vote for it, but 
if the House is going to be asked to make up 
its mind about the plan instead of merely 
taking the Veterans’ Affairs Committee’s 
word that it is a bad thing there is obviously 
much greater danger of Senator Lone’s pro- 
posal getting through the House. 

The Long proposal would open the door to 
NSLI sales to an estimated 14 million vet- 
erans who served in the Armed Forces at any 
time between October 8, 1940, and January 
1, 1957. The vast majority have no service- 
connected disabilities that would keep them 
from getting regular life insurance from the 
companies. The Long plan would enable 
any who are eligible to buy up to $10,000 of 
NSLI if they have none now, or to bring up 
their present NSLI coverage to $10,000 if it is 
shy of that. 
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NALU NOT AGAINST H.R. 11045 

In effect, Senator Lone has added his pro- 
posal as an amendment to H.R. 11045, a bill 
giving NSLI policyholders conversion op- 
tions to a so-called modified form of contract 
combining term and permanent insurance. 
NALU is not objecting to 11046 as such. 

What happened when the House-passed 
H.R. 11045 went to the Senate was that the 
Finance Committee reported out the Long 
bill, S. 2675, which is identical with H.R. 
11045 except for the addition of the amend- 
ment reopening the sale of NSLI for 1 year. 

While the amendment provides for only a 
l-year reopening of the sale of NSLI, the 
fear among life insurance people is that 
there would be irresistible pressure to keep 
it open an additional year, and perhaps in- 
definitely. 

Some local associations have moved quick- 
ly to meet the Long amendment threat. 
For example, the Syracuse association Mon- 
day bulletined its members urging them to 
write their Senators and write their Rep- 
resentatives, pointing out that there is no 
necessity or justification for Government 
competition with taxpaying private insur- 
ance industry through subsidized life in- 
surance for veterans whose insurability has 
not been impaired by service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

“Fellows, let us pull out the stops and get 
going with this,” the Syracuse bulletin urges. 
“Spend a couple of dollars to protect your 
business. There is no sound reason why 
the Government should now compete with 
private life insurance with subsidized rates 
for 14 million people.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is one misstatement I par- 
ticularly wish to invite to the attention 
of the Congress, which is the statement 
that the measure was “approved in 
executive session after refusing requests 
for public hearings.” I do not say that 
the reporter deliberately misstated the 
fact, but it is completely untrue. The 
record does not show that a single re- 
quest for a hearing was made to the 
committee or to any member of the com- 
mittee at any time before the measure 
was reported. 

This is not the first time the committee 
has reported the measure, Mr. President. 
This is the second time the same com- 
mittee has reported the same measure 
oar hearing being requested either 

me. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp a 
legislative history of this particular 
proposal, which the insurance companies 
are fighting, which indicates the general 
route the measure has taken, the num- 
ber of times it has passed the Senate, the 
manner in which it has been disposed of 
on occasion, and the time when the 
House of Representatives blocked the 
Senate action, although there was no 
yea-and-nay vote on the matter on the 
House side or the Senate side. 

In this instance the Senate has gone 
on record, by a yea-and-nay vote, unani- 
mously on this issue. ~ 

No one should be surprised. Everyone 
knew the measure would be offered, that 
it no doubt would pass the Senate, and 
that in all probability it would pass 
the Senate unanimously, as it did. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
legislative history and a fact sheet may 
be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE HisTORY OF PROPOSAL BY SENATOR 
Lone To ALLOw CERTAIN VETERANS 1 
Year xs Wuicn To APPLY For NATIONAL 
Service LIFE INSURANCE 

EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 

S. 3067 (introduced January 27, 1956 by 
Senator Lone, for himself and 52 cosign- 
ers); adopted as committee amendment to 
H.R. 7089 which was reported favorably to 
“Senate, as amended on June 27, 1957—Senate 
Report No. 2380: 

July 2, 1956: Passed Senate (CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, vol.102, pt.9, pp. 11561-11574) . 
Rejected in conference. Conference Report 
No. 2718. 

July 17, 1956: conference report adopted 
in House. 

July 18, 1956: Conference report adopted in 
Senate. 

H.R. 7089 without Long amendment signed 
by President on August 1, 1956 and became 
Public Law 881. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


S. 1088 (introduced by Senator Longe, for 
himself and 50 other Senators, on February 
7, 1957). 

Statement of Senator Lone in introducing 
bill appears om CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 103, part 2, pages 1628-1629. 

Adopted as committee amendment to H.R. 
11382, which was favorably reported to Sen- 
ate, as amended, on August 4, 1958. Senate 
Report No. 2170. 

August 11, 1958: Passed Senate. CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 104, part 13, page 
16799 (no discussion by anyone, just passed). 

August 23, 1958: House accepted Senate 
amendments with an amendment striking 
the Senate amendment which would have 
allowed 1 year for certain veterans to apply 
for NSLI. CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 
104, part 15, page 19620. 

August 23, 1958: Senate concurred in 
House amendments CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 104, part 15, page 19430. 

H.R. 11382 signed by the President Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, and became Public Law 85-— 
896. 

EIGHTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 

S. 1113 (introduced on February 18, 1959, 
by Senators Lone for himself and 55 others)— 

Introductory statement appears in volume 
105, part 2, page 2631 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Adopted as committee amendment 
to H.R. 7650, which was favorably reported 
to Senate, as amended, on August 12, 1959. 
Senate Report No. 666. 

Passed Senate, August 13, 1959, ConcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, volume 105, part 12, pages 
15793-15815. 

August 14, 1959, House agreed to Senate 
amendments with amendment striking the 
Senate amendment which would have pro- 
vided 1 additional year for certain veterans 
to apply for NSLI. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 105, part 12, page 15910. 

August 18, 1959: Senate receded on its 
amendment after statement by Senator Lone 
withdrawing said amendment with intention 
of proposing it to another bill for subsequent 
approval by the House. CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, volume 105, part 13, page 16178. 

H.R. 7650 signed by President on August 
28, 1959, and became Public Law 86-211. 

S. 2675. (introduced on September 10, 1959, 
by Senator Lonc for himself and 55 other 
Senators) : 

Introductory statement appears in volume 
105, part 15, pages 19020-19021 of Concres- 
SIONAL RecorD. Plans of Senator Lone to add 
it as amendment to a House-passed bill and 
refer to House at subsequent date outlined 
in his introductory statement. 

as an amendment to H.R. 11045, 
which was reported favorably to the Senate, 
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as amended, on May 26, 1960. Senate Re- 
port No. 1485. 

June 2, 1960: Passed Senate by record vote 
of 75-0. CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 11656-11661. 


VETERANS VERSUS INSURANCE SALESMEN 

The question: Should veterans of World 
War II and Korea be given a second chance 
to take out their National Service Life 
Insurance? 

Precedent: Veterans of World War I were 
accorded this privilege for 33 years after 
hostilities. 

Advantage to veterans: Rates are much 
lower. 

Cost to Government: Nothing. 

ent against: Private companies 
want the business. 

Rebuttal: 

1. Private companies are making profits at 
an all-time high. 

(a) Private companies estimate their risks 
and fix rates on admittedly outdated mortal- 
ity tables. 

(b) Rate adjustments have not caught up 
to high current interest rates. 

(c) Tax rate on insurance companies 
work out to approximately 12 percent com- 
pared to 52 percent on most companies. For 
the most part, this industry has been per- 
mitted to write its own tax bill. 

(ad) Since H.R. 8300 in 1954 it has been 
easy to escape gift and inheritance taxation 
by way of insurance. 

2. This small exception, estimated at 1 
million new policies, would possibly even 
stimulate more sales for private companies 
because a man who has insurance is a better 
prospect for more than a man who has none. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. ; 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 6, 1960, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1892. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the’ Norman project, Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2611. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, pursuant to the order 
previously entered, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand adjourned until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, June 
7, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 6, 1960: 
U.S. District JupcE 
Thomas E. Kennerly, of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Texas, vice James V. Allred, deceased. 





June 6 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284, 3306, and 3307. 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Edwin Hugh John Carns, 
017560, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Elliot Theimer, 017566, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Lt, Gen. Paul Lamar Freeman, Jr., 017704, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. David MHaytor Buchanan, 
017746, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert William Porter, Jr, 
018048, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Pick O'Meara, 018062, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Alva Revista Fitch, 018113, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Sidney Clay Wooten, 018126, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ned Dalton Moore, 018212, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Alphonsus Lane, 
017075, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Lyle Edward Seeman, 017082, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Nelson Marquis Lynde, Jr., 
017730, Army of the United States (brig- 
adier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Arnold Carter, 018023, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Philip Campbell Wehle, 018067, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Knight Waters, 018481, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edwin John Messinger, 018503, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Maj. Gen. Roy Tripp Evans, Jr., 019140, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harold Keith Johnson, 019187, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jean Evans Engler, 019198, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frederick William Gibb, 019222, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ben Harrell, 019276, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Wilson Quinn, 019283, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

To be brigadier generals, Medical Corps 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Hamilton McNinch, 
018645, Medical Corps (colonel, Medical 


Corps, U.S. Army). 

The following named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3291: 


To be captain, Army Nurse Corps 
Sarah Evelyn Perkins, N'764423. 
POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters. 
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ARIZONA 
Anna R. Bohanan, Window Rock, Ariz., in 
place of E. E. Barnhill, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
James G. Still, Saint Joe, Ark., in place of 
Pleas Fowler, deceased. 
Oras D. Miller, Sidney, Ark., in place of 
J. A. Richardson, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Lona A. Mitchell, Clarksburg, Calif., in 
place of J. B. Long, retired. 
Paul B. Boyd, Glendale, Calif., in place of 
M. L. Green, retired. 
COLORADO 
Bert C. McFall, Woodrow, Colo., in place 
of Ira Weinstein, resigned. 
FLORIDA 
Nils A. Millergren, Wewahitchka, Fila., in 
place of B. A. Millergren, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Helen M. Moon, Hamilton, Ga., in place 
of N. J. Thompson, retired. 
Angus A. Gillis, Soperton, Ga., in place 
of C. T. Ware, removed. 
Luther 8S. Turner, West Point, Ga., in place 
of R. A. Timmons, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Samuel P. Heern, Makanda, IIl., in place 
of J. E. Brewer, resigned. 
Vern W. Graham, Sugar Grove, Ill., in 
place of R. H. Hartman, retired. 
John R. Morse, Virginia, Tll., in place of 
C. R. Wilson, retired. 
IOWA 
Harris J. Twedt, Jr., Ellwsorth, Iowa, in 
place of B. M. Risetter, retired. 
Mabel Alverson, Popejoy, Iowa, in place 
of G. M. Schneider, resigned. 
KANSAS 
Martin E. Fager, Osage City, Kans., in 
place of H. F. Kiesow, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Elbert W. Haley, Jr., Luling, La., in place 
of M.L. Haley, resigned. 
MARYLAND 
Harry E. Phillips, Lutherville-Timonium, 
Md., in place of E. W. Sperry, resigned. 
MICHIGAN 
Arthur F. Frank, Conklin, Mich., in place 
of H. D. Harrison, retired. 
Gerald A. Ostrander, Trout Lake, Mich., in 
Place of E. C. Hudson, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Lloyd G. Hable, Hector, Minn., in place of 
M. P. Dahlheim, transferred. 
George M. Wellnitz, Odessa, Minn., in place 
of A. C. Wahoske, retired. 
Lawrence G. Balster, Wilmont, Minn., in 
place of E. A. McCormick, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Robert E. Hemphill, Monett, Mo., in place 
of G. C. Fulton, retired. 
MONTANA 
Allen M. Arrington, Drummond, Mont., in 
Place of L. L. Like, retired. 
Lavina I. Powell, Richland, Mont., in place 
of Lillian Hylland, resigned. 
NEBRASKA 
Donald L. Keyes, Inman, Nebr., in place 
of J. M. McMahan, deceased. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Thomas M. Murphy, Belmont, N.H., in 
Place of H. C. Brown, retired. 

Bernard A. Landman, Wolfeboro, N.H., in 
Place of Frank Hutchins, deceased. 
NEW JERSEY 


Robert E. Moore, Jr., Closter, N.J., in place 
of A. M. Sweet, resigned. 
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Hazel B. Fisher, Island Heights, N.J., in 
place of E. V. Sharp, retired. 
Thelma C. Cooper, Navesink, N.J., in place 
of C. C. Cooper, deceased. 
NEW YORK 


George W. Stevens, Hobart, N.Y., in place 

of O. B. Brockway, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Elizabeth B. Brinson, Arapahoe, N.C., in 
place of E. B. Brinson, retired. 

Gordon B. Powell, Clinton, N.C., in place 
of J. B. Darden, resigned. 

Rhoda L. Lewis, Sneads Ferry, N.C., in 
place of N. M. Millis, retired. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Raymond E. L. Leadbetter, Luverne, N. 
Dak., in place of W. J. Hanson, retired. 

Walter W. Eckholm, Wing, N. Dak., in place 
of L. H. Knowles, retired. 

OHIO 

Charles F. Thompson, Georgetown, Ohio, 
in place of L. O. Campbell, deceased. 

Henry J. Climer, Londonderry, Ohio, in 
place of W. D. Smallwood, transferred. 

Walter S. Pfeiffer, Orient, Ohio, in place 
of J. L. Crawford, retired. 

Ralph E. Hecker, Pataskala, Ohio, in place 
of M. N. Johnson, resigned. 

William J. List, Struthers, Ohio, in place of 
H. F. McPhee, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA 


Charles L. Addy, Alex, Okla., in place of 
L. E. Sloan, retired. 
Perry J. Willis, Jr., Snyder, Okla., in place 
of Claire Shirley, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John B. Cook, Alexandria, Pa., in place of 
R. N. Lanfard, resigned. 
Erma I. Gibson, Bolivar, Pa., in place of 
H. N. Byers, retired. 
Robert E. Dribble, Cedars, Pa., in place of 
Isadore Sacks, deceased. 
Edward H. Yonker, Holmes, Pa., in place of 
N. G. Landenberger, retired. 
William A. Helman, Irwin, Pa., in place of 
W. B. Lewis, removed. 
Earle C. Householder, North Apollo, Pa., 
in place of D. E. Held, retired. 
Arlyn B. French, Susquehanna, Pa., in 
place of D. J. Scales, Jr., deceased. 
PUERTO RICO 
Aurelio David, Jr., Hatillo, P.R., in place 
of Esther Lacomba, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Rubye S. Hill, Dandridge, Tenn., in place 
of P. M. Harris, retired. 
Michael F. Scharbat, Millington, Tenn., in 
place of M. C. Trobaugh, retired. 
Carl B. Barnes, Prospect, Tenn., in place of 
C. E. Reed, retired. 
Jerome C. Ables, South Pittsburg, Tenn., 
in place of Lois McReynolds, retired. 
TEXAS 
George E. Scratchley, Laredo, Tex., in place 
of J. R. Goodman, retired. 
Charles R. Downs, Terrell, Tex., in place of 
J. C. Hammond, retired. 
Jack H. Montgomery, Weimar, Tex., in 
place of S. J. Burttschell, deceased. 
VERMONT 


Clayton J. Kingsbury, Waitsfield, Vt., in 
place of I. F. Smith, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Russell M. Cummings, Lexington, Va., in 
place of K. H. McCoy, deceased. 
George M. Pomeroy, Providence Forge, Va., 
in place of J. R. Parker, Jr., resigned. 
Andrew W. Gallagher, Warsaw, Va., in 
place of R. C. Sanders, transferred. 
WASHINGTON 
Zack Whinery, McCleary, Wash., in place 
of L. L. Boling, resigned. 
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WISCONSIN 
William S. DeWitt, Sayner, Wis., in place 
of M. A. DeWitt, retired. 
Leonard M. Rohde, Weyauwega, Wis., in 
place of D. W. Kadolph, transferred. 





CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 6, 1960: 
U.S. Marine Corps 


The following-named persons for perma- 
nent appointment to the rank indicated in 
the U.S. Marine Corps: 

To de colonels 
William H. Junghans, Paul B. McNicol 


Jr. George C. Axtell, Jr. 
John L. Hopkins Charles Kimak 
Henry W. Seeley, Jr. Louie N. Casey 


Henry G. Lawrence, John J. Wade, Jr. 
Jr. Karl N. Smith 
William C. Ward, Jr. Horace C. Parks 
John T. Bradshaw 

Robert E. Collier Olin W. Jones, Jr. 
Alexander A. Elder Henry H. Reichner, Jr. 
Ward K. Schaub Edwin B. Wheeler 
Maurice L. Appleton, John B. Sweeney 

Jr Grant S. Baze 


Alvis H. Allen William T. Bray 
Clifford F. Quilici George D. Webster 
Victor R. B George F. Vaughan 


isceglia 
Nathaniel Morgenthal Henry S. Campbell 
Louis G. Ditta David M. Danser 
John T. O’Neill James P. Rathbun 
Arthur H. Haake Arthur J. Rauchle 
Oscar F. Peatross Paul H. Millichap 
Frank E. Garretson Edward P. Dupras, Jr. 
Norman R. Nickerson Louis C. Griffin 


Norman Pi Houston Stiff 
Stanley S. Nicolay James E. Herbold, Jr. 
James E. Dill John S. Hudson 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Joseph C. Fegan, Jr. Edward L. Fossum 
Neely D. Butler, Jr. Adolph J. Honeycutt 
Robert F. Foxworth Gale B. Gibson 
Theodore R. Boutwell Claude R. La Plant 
Emmett O. Anglin, Jr. Albert M. Roebuck 
Earl P. Carey 
Robert E. Brant 
Emmett R. Hiller 
Leo B. Shinn 
Frederick C. Dodson Raymond F. Garraty, 
Russell E. Corey Jr. 

David W. Banks 
Richard C. Smith 
Nels E. Anderson . 
William O. Cain, Jr. Robert E. McClean 
Richard L. Moore 
Leslie E. Brown 
Jay W. Hubbard 
William F. Lane 
Richard C. Bryson 
Bruce F. Williams 
Walter E. Stuenkel man 
William J. Zaro 
Rufus B. Thompson, Robert M. 


Jr William K. White 
William M. Graham, William P. Vaughan 
Jr. Clyde S. Stewart 

William P. Nesbit Wesley W. Hazlett 

Roland H. Wiley A. Green 
Edward H. Greason Anthony R. Nollet 
William H. Clark Marion C. Dalby 
Harry L. Givens, Jr. John E 


Charles H. Greene, Jr. Robert M. Ervin 


To be majors 
Lavern J. Oltmer Robert H. Emswiler 
George A. Brigham Gus Robinson 


Francis C. Opeka 
Raymond W. Mullane Robert E. Luther 
William J. Hinson, Jr. Forrest E. Caudle 


David P. Graf Eugene S. Kane, Jr. 
Burneal E. Smith Arnold 8. Baker, Jr. 
John G. Theros Mark A. Rainer, Jr. 
George A. Gibson Robert W. Taylor 


Russel H. Stoneman Harvey E. 
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Wilmer W. Hixson 
John W. Collier, Jr. 
Gene M. Hoover 
Maurice A. David 
Angelo J. Sammartino 
James F. Williams 
Edwin 8S. Shick, Jr. 
Gordon H. Keller, Jr. 
Eugene Millette 
Hiel L. Van Campen 
Robert Lewis, Jr. 
Robert G. Scurrah 
Howard A. Blancheri 
Leo G. Lewis, Jr. 
Adolph G. Schwenk 
James Landrum, Jr. 
Samuel Taub, Jr. 
Richard F. Peterson 
Earl EK. Vickers, Jr. 
Emil M. Misura 
Lyle B. Matthews, Jr. 
Raymond McArthur 
John H. Maloney 
Charles S. Wilder 
Joseph B. Harrison 
Frank P. Stivers, Jr. 
Loren R. Smith 
Miller M. Blue 
Patrick J. Dayson 
Francis E. Finch 
Jack Glenn 
Melvyn H. Kerr 
Richard H. Mample 
Charles A. Arneson 
William R. Affieck, Jr. 
Thomas P. 
O’Callaghan 
Ernest R. Olson 
Mildridge E. Mangum 
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David W. Graybeal 
Don D. Ezell 
Robert Zeugner 
Joseph T. Odenthal 
Theodore D. Hess 
Thomas J. Horgan, Jr. 
George E. Smith 
William B. Creel 
Willie J. Mixson 
Stewart C. Barber 
Albert W. Snell 
Walter L. Hill 
John B. Wilson, Jr. 
John L. Hamilton, Jr. 
Almarion 8S. Bailey 
Charles E. Wydner, Jr. 
George B. Woodbury 
Chester V. Farmer 
Daniel R. Evans 
William D. Pomeroy 
Theodore J. Mildner 
Henry A. F. von der 
Heyde, Jr. 
William H. Lanagan, 
Jr. 
Paul D. LaFond 
Jay V. Poage 
William FP. Koehnlein 
Amo F. Judd 
John Craig 
Donald E. Watterson 
Victor Stoyanow 
Harry G. Robinson, Jr. 
Louis J. Sartor 
Frank A. Eldracher, Jr. 
Marvin D. Volkert 
Donald McGuire 
Ralph D. Cail 
William J. Beer 


Wallace W. Crompton 
To be captains 


William P. Haight 
Donald L. Gaut 
Joseph A. MacInnis 
William D. Anderson 
Lee M. Holmes 
Raymond D. Fort- 
meyer 
Richard A. Froncek 
Henry C. Bergmann 
John J. Metzko 
Donald J. Pulham 
James F. Helsel 
Thomas M. Reedy 
Clifford A. Lindell 
Bruce Berckmans, Jr. 
Nicholas E. Bodnar 
Douglas A. Wagner 
George B. Crist 
Justin Williams, Jr. 
George H. Ripley 
Frederick R. Weinert 
Richard F. Harrison 


Ralph F. Moody 


Owen J. Butler 
William M. Keenan 
Arthur L. Mullen, Jr. 
Donald W. Wilson 
James L. Shanahan 
Milton T. Hefty 
Samuel G. Faulk 
Stanley G. Tribe, Jr. 
Harold J. Keeling 
Thomas S. Brown 
Donald R. Berg 
James R. Bowser, Jr. 
John F. Gould, Jr. 
Thomas P. Goggin 
Billy F. Stewart 
Horacio E. Perea 
Bernard V. Gustitis 
Francis Andriliunas 
William E. Riley, Jr. 
Harold H. Hutter, Jr. 
Joseph E. Hennegan 
Carl D. Peterson 
Raymond H. Graham 


Warren L. Ammentorp George E. Otott 


Richard L. Critz 
Hugh S. West 
Rawley M. 
David W. Howell 
Sam M. Gipson, Jr. 
Gerald H. Hyndman 
Dwayne Gray 
Ear! W. Bailey 
Eugene E. Crews 
Lawrence W. Pisher 
Clayton G. Herbert, 
Jr. 
John A. Scott 
Richard W. Coulter 


Milton J. Olson 
Maurice A. Lebas 
Ronald E. Luley 
Robert M. Otteraaen 
Thomas F. Gray 

Glen S. Aspinwall 
William H. Knobel 
Joseph W. Stevens, Jr. 
Philip F. Buran 
Oliver K. Johnson, Jr. 
Joseph H. Oliver, Jr. 
Rhys J. Phillips, Jr. 
Allan J. Spence 
Melvin H. Sautter 





Robert E. McCamey II Thomas M. Culligan 


Charles R. Gibson 
Vincent J. Gentile 
James C. Click 
Richard F. Daley 
Theodore J. Lutz, Jr. 
Hans G. Edebohlis 


Charles W. Henry, Jr. 


Ray G. Kummerow 
Homer L. Litzenberg 
III 
William C. Wilson 
James R. Plummer 
Kenneth R. Price 
Richard B. Arneson 
Albert N. Allen 
Robert L. Leathers 
Dwain A. Colby 
Raymond H. Kansier 
Allen C. Shelton, Jr. 
Harry E. Taylor 
Howard L. Cook 
William J. Geiger 
Talman C. Budd II 
Warren C. Ruthazer 
Robert W. Whaling 
Paul K. German, Jr. 
Robert H. Dent 
Ralph D. First 
James H. Olds 


Albert E. Brewster, Jr. 


Richard D. Taber 
George P. Lawler 
David W. Morrill 
Roger B. Neilson 
William J. Madigan 
John S. Kyle 


William E. Starbuck 
James C; Klinedinst 
Donald E. Gunther 
Dan C. Alexander 
Robert W. McInnis 
Garnett R. Bailey 
Everett L. Malmgren 
Robert E. Elmwood 
Thomas L. Griffin, Jr. 
Joseph P. Gagliardo, 
Jr. 
Arthur B. Shilan, 
Donald R. Chapell 
Edward C. Johnson 
John R. Braddon 
John J. Flynn 
Robert L. Milbrad 
Francis J. Heath, Jr. 
William K. Hayden 
mm 


Rodolfo R. Enderle 
Laurence A. Campbell 
Tir 
Bernard D. Grooms 
Charles B. Bengele, 
Jr. 
Walter F. Bowron 
William J. Hallisey, Jr. 
Colin D. Roach 
John V. Bancroft 
Kenneth W. Weir 
Raymond F. Crist IIT 
Genaro Huerta 
Richard O. Gillick 
William A. Blasko 
John M. Dean 


Paul W. McGillicuddy Harold L. Blanton, Jr. 


William E. Rudolph 
Prank E. Pirman 
Harold S. Lonergan 
Edward J. Townsend 
Duwain E. Bjerke 
Evan L. Parker, Jr. 
Herbert F. Olsen 
Bobby R. Hall 


Wendell P. C. Morgen- 
thaler, Jr. 

John R. McCandless 

Darrell C. Danielson 

Paul P. Pirhalla 

Edward A. Laning 

Raymond C. Shinkle 


The following-named person for perma- 
nent appointment to the rank indicated in 
the US. Marine Corps, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


To be first lieutenant 


Parker P. Germagian 


The following-named person for temporary 
appointment to the rank indicated in the 
U.S. Marine Corps, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


To be first lieutenant 


James F. Knestis 


The following-named person for perma- 
nent appointment to the rank indicated in 
the U.S. Marine Corps, subject to the quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


To be second lieutenant 


John J. Salesses 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JuNE 6, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Kings 17: 39: 


The Lord your God 


Gerald H. Polakoff 
Robert H. Smith 
Richard O. Bruce 


William T. Macy 
Nathaniel N. Reich 
John R. Stanley 


John R. Roche IIT William F. Bethel 
Edward J.Rochford, David R. McMillan, Jr. 
Jr. Martin F. JE. 


Malcolm C. Gaffen Prentice A. Lindsay 


William W. Rogers 
Herbert F. Olney 
Ronald P. Dunwell 
Thomas R. 

William C. Roberts, Jr. 


shall ye fear; and He shall deliver you 
out of the hand of all your enemies. 

Almighty God, our Father, Thou 
knowest how greatly we need Thee in 
these tragic and terrifying days when 
the forces of evil are seeking to defame 
and destroy the fundamental laws and 
liberties of humanity. 

We humbly acknowledge that our 
finite minds do not know what the future 
course of world events will be but in- 
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spire us to put our trust in the Lord 
without whose help all our hopes are 
doomed to defeat. 

Grant that we may understand that 
there is nothing we need so urgently as 
a strong and growing faith in Thy divine 
sovereignty, enabling us to live hope. 
fully, and placing at our disposal those 
resources that will make us victorious 
in defending our freedom and in protect- 
ing the helpless. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord who ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 
The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 3, 1960, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 7681. An act to enact the provisions 
of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 with 
certain amendments. 

H.R. 8024. An act to amend the act of May 
9, 1876, to permit certain streets in San 
Francisco, Calif., within the area known as 
the San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts, to be 
used for park and other purposes; and 

H.R. 8713. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey certain real 
estate to the Oxnard Harbor District, Port 
Hueneme, Calif., and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.2583. An act to authorize the head of 
any executive agency to reimburse owners 
and tenants of lands or interests in land 
acquired for projects or activities under his 
jurisdiction for their moving expenses, and 
for other purposes. 





THE LATE HONORABLE GILBERT 
ARCHIBALD CURRIE, A FORMER 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 
The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 

nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 

CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sad duty today to announce to the 
House the passing of one of its former 
Members, the Honorable Gilbert Archi- 
bald Currie, of Midland, Mich., who 
served the 10th District of Michigan in 
this body with dignity and distinction 
during the 65th and 66th Congresses. 
Mr. Currie passed away last night at the 
home of his daughter in Michigan after 
a brief illness. 

He was born in Midland Township, 
Midland County, Mich., September 1882, 
and spent his lifetime in that county ex- 
cept for his service in Washington as 3 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Currie has been widely known m 
our State, not only for his service as 4 
county, State, and national legislator. 
but for his civic activities and his phi- 
lanthropies. 

Mr. Currie attended grade and high 
school in Midland and graduated from 
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the law department of the University 
of Michigan in 1905. In that year he 
was admitted to the bar of our State 
and began his practice in Midland. He 
served 3 years on the county legislative 
poard and in 1909 he was elected a mem- 
per of the State house of representatives. 
He served in the legislature for three 
terms and during the term 1913 and 1914 
he was elected speaker of that body. He 
was elected as Representative in Con- 

from the district I now serve in the 
fall of 1916 and began serving the first 
of his two terms on March 4, 1917. 

He returned to private law practice in 
Midland in 1921. He served as city at- 
torney for the city of Midland for 10 
years and was chief legal counsel for the 
Dow Chemical Co. for 14 years and sub- 
sequently was legal consultant for the 
company. 

Mr. Currie was well known for his 
philanthropies in the Midland area. He 
was an ardent golfing enthusiast and was 
the father of the Midland Country Club 
golf course. He also donated to the 
city the present Currie municipal golf 
course, consisting of 18 holes plus a club- 
house and a 9-hole putting course. 

He gave the city of Midland a mu- 
nicipal stadium, a county war memorial 
erected on the courthouse lawn, and 
more recently gave his own home to the 
Midland Community Chest for a head- 
quarters for Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
and other Community Chest functions. 

He is survived by one son, Gilbert 
Currie, Jr., with whom he was associated 
in law practice, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Dirk Waltz and Mrs. A. T. Bliss, 
Jr., all of Midland. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 
o’clock Wednesday afternoon in the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church in Midland. 

I extend to his family my deepest 
sympathy. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in my remarks on Friday last I made 
mention of the pride of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Illinois in three of 
our young people who had been awarded 
fellowships in languages in the national 
defense educational program. There 
were in fact, five, not three. Here is 
the complete list, with the universities 
they will attend, and the languages in 
which they have been given fellowships: 

Mr. Paul R. Brass, 5421 South Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill., University of 
Chicago, Hindi. 

Mr. Lawrence D. Kessler, 1314 East 
Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chinese. 

Mr. David Kopf, 6025 South Kenwood, 
— Ill., University of Chicago, Ben- 


Miss Marilyn J. Sjoberg, 5553 South 
Ingleside Avenue, Chicago, Il., Colum- 
bia University, Russian. 
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Mrs. Lynn Solotaroff, 1212 East 54th 
Street, Chicago, Il., University of Wash- 
ington, University of Chicago, Russian. 

Mr. Speaker, for all my constituents 
in the Second District I extend congrat- 
ulations and best wishes to these young 
People whose work will surmount the 
language barrier which we know has 
seriously handicapped us in our social, 
political, and economic relationships with 
the people of other countries. These 
young people, in perfecting themselves 
in language skills, may become genuine 
ambassadors of good will. 





COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill H.R. 
12311. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the calendar. 





AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE 
ROTATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8074) 
to amend section 602 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without predudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





COURT OF CLAIMS JURISDICTION 
FOR CLAIMS OF CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES FOR OVERTIME WORK 
ON THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4084) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to determine the amounts due 
and owing and render judgment upon 
the claims of certain employees of the 
Alaska Railroad for overtime work per- 
formed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





VALIDATING SALARY OVERPAY- 
MENTS TO CERTAIN OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4271) 

to validate the salary overpayments 

made to certain officers and employees 
incident to the salary adjustment provi- 
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sions of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1955, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





DE SOTO NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 
FPLORIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1214) to 
amend the act of March 11, 1948 (62 
Stat. 78), relating to the establishment 
of the De Soto National Memorial, in the 
State of Florida. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask a 
question of someone who is acquainted 
with this bill. As I understand it, this 
provides an appropriation of $175,000. 
The land, 3 acres, according to the bill 
would be donated, yet the asking price 
has gone up from $50,000 to $175,000. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. May I say that when 
this monument park was originally 
created it was in 1948. 

The land was given to the Park Service 
by Dr. William D. Sugg and his wife and 
Dr. L. W. Blake, all of Bradenton, Fla. 

The original authorization of 1948 car- 
ried $50,000. The Park Service then 
found they needed additional land be- 
yond the 25 acres that had been donated. 
If the gentleman will look at the original 
bill he will note that in section 3 the Sec- 
retary was authorized to use up to 
$10,000 to purchase three additional 
acres of land. In the committee I asked 
that the bill be held up until I could see 
Dr. Sugg. I went to Florida, talked to 
Dr. Sugg, and he agreed to donate the 
additional land. 

The Department asks for the addi- 
tional $125,000 because on this new land 
that is being donated to the Service they 
intend to build restrooms, facilities, and 
other things. This $125,000 is not asked 
for by the people who originated the bili 
but is asked for by the Department so 
they can go ahead with the improve- 
ments that are necessary to utilize the 
park to its full capacity. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Florida that is what I have 
been contending here all along in the 
acquisition, operation, and maintenance 
of these historic sites. The first cost is 
just a drop in the bucket; it is small in 
comparison with the costs to the US. 
Treasury in the years following in the 
operation and maintenance of these 
sites. That is why I have been oppos- 
ing so many of these bills. It is not the 
first cost, it is the upkeep that is going 
to get the taxpayers down. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 
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Mr. HALEY. Of course the original 
bill did not carry anything for improve- 
ments. The land itself is a donation. 
This is a historical site and I hope that 
if the appropriation is made they will 
not have to expend the entire amount of 
money for the improvements. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that that is the story we get on all 
these historic sites. I reiterate, it is not 
the first cost, it is the upkeep of these 
things thdt is going to get us down. I 
am astonished that the Department of 
the Interior, a part of an administration 
that is preaching economy and frugality, 
invariably supports these propositions 
to spend more money on projects that 
can well be postponed until we get our 
financial house in order. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of March 11, 1948 (62 Stat. 78), relating 
to the establisment of De Soto National 
Memorial, Florida, as amended by the Act 
of August 21, 1950 (64 Stat. 469), is hereby 
amended as follows: 

A. By striking from section 1 of the Act 
the words “twenty-five”, and by substituting 
therefor the word “thirty”. 

B. By striking from section 3 of said Act, 
as amended, the figure ‘‘$50,000”’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the figure “$175,000”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





CONCERNING CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF UNIFORMED SERVICES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9702) 
to amend section 2771 of title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize certain pay- 
ments of deceased members’ final ac- 
counts without the necessity of settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of section 2771(c) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the words “clauses (2)(6) of subsection 
(a)” and inserting the words “subsection 
(a) (6)”’ in place thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the last sentence of section 2771(c) 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Payment under clause (6) of subsection 
(a) shall be paid— 

“(1) upon settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office; or 

“(2) as otherwise authorized by the Comp- 
troller General.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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RELATING TO ARMED FORCES VOL- 
UNTARY RECRUITMENT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11812) 
to provide uniform computation of re- 
tired pay for enlisted members retired 
prior to June 1, 1958, under section 4 of 
the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruit- 
ment Act of 1945, as amended by section 
6(a) of the act of August 10, 1946 (60 
Stat. 995). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That mem- 
bers retired prior to June 1, 1958, pursuant 
to section 4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945, as amended by sec- 
tion 6(a) of the Act of August 10, 1946 (60 
Stat. 995), are authorized to include active 
service performed to the date of retirement 
as creditable service in the computation of 
basic pay upon which retired pay is based. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





RESTORATION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS IN ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1411) to 
amend the Act of August 1, 1956 (70 
Stat. 898). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 898), is 
hereby amended by adding section 5 thereto, 
reading as follows: 

“Sec. 5. For the purposes of this Act, the 
words ‘restored lands’ include, without lim- 
iting the meaning thereof, those lands at 
Big Delta and Tok Junctions that are with- 
drawn by public land orders numbered 808 
and 975 and that lie between the centerline 
of the Richardson and Glenn Highways and 
the land included within United States sur- 
veys 2727, 2728, 2770, 2771, 2772, 2773, 2774, 
2723, 2724, 2725, and 2726.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 
RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8212) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, 
with respect to the procedure for order- 
ing certain members of the Reserve com- 
ponents to active duty and the require- 
ments for physical examination of mem- 
bers of the Reserve components, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
10, United States Code, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Section 1004(a) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“(a) Each member of the Ready Re- 


serve who is not on active duty shall— 
“(1) be examined as to his physical fit- 

ness every four years, or more often as the 

Secretary concerned considers necessary; and 
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“(2) execute and submit annually a certifi. 
cate of physical condition.” 

Each Reserve in an active status, or on an in- 

active status list, who is not on active duty 

shall execute and submit annually a certifi. 
cate of physical condition.” 

(2) Chapter 307 is amended as follows: 

(A) By adding the following new section at 
the end thereof: 

“§ 3080. Army National Guard of the United 
States: Authority of officers with 
respect to Federal status 

“Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army, officers of the Army 
National Guard of the United States who are 
not on active duty may— 

“(1) order members of the Army Nationa] 
Guard of the United States or, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
members of the Air National Guard of the 
United States, to active duty for training 
under section 672(d) of this title; 

“(2) enlist, reenlist, or extend the enlist- 
ments of persons as Reserves of the Army or 
Reserves of the Air Force for service in the 
Army National Guard of the United States or 
the Air National Guard of the United States, 
as the case may be; and 

“(3) with respect to their Federal status, 
promote or discharge persons enlisted or 
reenlisted as Reserves of the Army or Re- 
serves of the Air Force for that service.” 

(B) By adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 


“3080. Army National Guard of the United 
States: authority of officers with 
respect to Federal status.” 

(3) Chapter 807 is amended as follows: 
(A) By adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 


“§ 8080. Air National Guard of the United 
States: authority of officers with 
respect to Federal status 

“Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Air Force, officers of the Air 
National Guard of the United States who 
are not on active duty may— 

“(1) order members of the Air National 
Guard of the United States or, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Army, members 
of the Army National Guard of the United 
States, to active duty for training under 
section 672(d) of this title; 

“(2) enlist, reenlist, or extend the enlist- 
ments of persons as Reserves of the Army 
or Reserves of the Air Force for service in 
the Army National Guard of the United 
States or the Air National Guard of the 
United States, as the case may be; and 

“(3) with respect to their Federal status, 
promote or discharge persons enlisted or 
reenlisted as Reserves of the Army or Re- 
serves of the Air Force for that service.” 

(B) By adding the following new item 
at the end of the analysis: 

“8080. Air National Guard of the United 

States: authority of officers with 
respect to Federal status.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EXTENDING THE AUTHORITY FOR 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTION FOR MEM- 
BERS OF RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11787) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to make permanent the authority for 
flight instruction for members of Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, at this time I would 
like to reserve a point of order on this 
pill pending an explanation of it by a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the ROTC flight instruction 
program was instituted in 1956 to en- 
courage ROTC cadets to enter pilot 
training and to identify those cadets 

for pilot training who were 
obviously lacking in aptitude for such 
training. The program during its 4-year 
experimental phase was so successful 
that a continuation of it is presently 
warranted. 

This expires on August 1, and the 
Department of Defense wanted to place 
iton a permanent basis. We extended it 
for 4 years. What it does is this: It en- 
ables the military to select the best- 
qualified cadets by aptitude for future 
pilot training. These boys during the 
ROTC flight instruction sometimes fail 
and then the military becomes aware of 
this lack of aptitude. It saves money for 
the military and the taxpayers because 
only the best boys are selected. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think a 2-year extension of this would 
have been in keeping with the phasing 
out of manned aircraft? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Manned aircraft are not fading out. 
They will be here as long as the gentle- 
man and I are alive. 

Mr. GROSS. I doubt that very much. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
positive of it. 

Mr. GROSS. Why are we closing our 
airbases if that is true? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Ican- 
not answer that, but we will have manned 
aircraft for a long, long time. 

Mr. GROSS. For commercial pur- 
poses, yes. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. And 
for military purposes too. Under this 
bill, we have control over the situation 
for the 4 years. This merely gives us 
an opportunity to review it again after 
4 years, and it enables the military to 
get the best-qualified cadets. These 
boys have that program in these colleges. 
There are approximately 217 colleges in 
the country that utilize this program. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the Government 
is not holding out false hopes to a lot of 
young men who are in college and en- 
rolled in Reserve officer flight training 
programs. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
are not doing that. Let me call this to 
the gentleman’s attention: The US. 

requires a lot of flyers of recon- 
Naissance planes, helicopters, and so 
forth, and that applies not only to the 
Air Force but to the Army and Navy. 
This is a good program, the gentleman 
has my word for that. 

Mr. GROSS. Even though I do not 
believe the report conforms with the 

yer rule, I shall withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection in view of the gen- 
tleman’s explanation. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolir&¥. I 
thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 101 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) By adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 

“§ 2003. Flight instruction for members of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

“The Secretary of any military department 
may provide, or contract with civilian flying 
or aviation schools or educational institu- 
tions to provide, such personnel, aircraft, 
supplies, facilities, and instruction as are 
necessary for flight instruction of members 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps under 
his jurisdiction.” 

(2) By adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 4 
“2003. Flight instruction for members of Re- 

serve Officers’ Training Corps.” 

Sec. 2. Section 32 of the Act of September 
2, 1958, Public Law 85-861 (72 Stat. 1564), is 
repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: Page 1, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 

That section 32 of the Act of September 
2, 1958, Public Law 85-861 (72 Stat. 1564), is 
amended by striking out the words “four 
years” and inserting the words “eight years” 
in place thereof. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill to authorize a continuation 
of flight instruction for members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps until 
August 1, 1964.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


amendment was 





PORTION OF AN EXECUTIVE ORDER 
PERTAINING TO THE UNIFORM 
CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12200) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize reduction in enlisted grade 
upon approval of certain court-martial 
sentences, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
chapter VIII of chapter 47 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) By adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 

“$858a. Art. 58a. Sentences: reduction in 
enlisted grade upon ap- 
proval 

“‘(a) Unless otherwise provided in regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary con- 
cerned, a court-martial sentence of an en- 
listed member in a pay grade above E-l, 
as approved by the convening authority, 
that includes— 

“(1) a dishonorable or bad-conduct dis- 
charge; 

““(2) confinement; or 

“(3) hard labor without confinement; 
reduces that member to pay grade E-i, ef- 
fective on the date of that approval. 

“(b) If the sentence of a member who is 
reduced in pay grade under subsection (a) 
is set aside or disapproved, or, as finally ap- 
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proved, does not include any punishment 
named in subsection (a) (1), (2), or (3), 
the rights and privileges of which he was de- 
prived because of that reduction shall be 
restored to him and he is entitled to the 
pay and allowances to which he would have 
been entitled, for the period the reduction 
was in effect, had he not been so reduced.” 

(2) By adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“858a. 58a. Sentencés: reduction in enlisted 
grade upon approval.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Any enlisted menitber of an 
armed force who, as a result of an approved 
court-martial sentence that included a dis- 
honorable or bad-conduct discharge, confine- 
ment, or hard labor without confinement, 
has, after February 19, 1959, been paid pay 
and allowances at a rate less than those of 
the pay grade applicable to the enlisted 
grade in which he actually served, is en- 
titled to the pay and allowances of the pay 
grade applicable to that enlisted grade and 
shall continue to serve in that enlisted grade 
unless he is demoted to a lower enlisted 
grade or promoted to a higher enlisted grade. 

(b) This section does not apply to an en- 
listed member— 

(1) during any period that he was in con- 
finement as a result of a court-martial sen- 
tence, unless the sentence is subsequently 
set aside or unless the sentence as finally ap- 
proved does not include confinement; or 

(2) who was discharged with a dishonor- 
able or bad-conduct discharge as a result of 
a court-martial sentence. 

(c) This section is effective as of February 
29, 1959. 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce to 
the Members of the House that the first 
two bills to be called up under suspen- 
sion are numbers 10 and 11 on the list. 
One is a bill relating to Small Business 
Act Amendments of 1960 and the other 
is extending the Defense Production Act. 
We will then go back to the list as an- 
nounced, with the exception that when 
we come to the veterans’ bills, H.R. 7211 
will be the first to be called, H.R. 9786 
the second, then H.R. 7965. Instead of 
making them 1, 2, and 3 as they appear 
on the list, there will be a little change, 
that is all. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





CONVEY TO STATE OF WISCONSIN 
CERTAIN LAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11952) 
to repeal the act of May 29, 1958, which 
authorized and directed the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to provide for 
the release of restrictions and reserva- 
tions contained in an instrument con- 
veying certain land by the United States 
to the State of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of May 29, 1958 (72 Stat. 149), is hereby 
repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PROVIDE CARE AND TREATMENT 
FOR RETURNING U.S. NATIONALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8127) 
to provide for the hospitalization, at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, of certain na- 
tionals of the United States adjudged in- 
sane or otherwise found mentally ill in 
foreign countries, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 
an explanation of this bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill provides that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is authorized to received and tem- 
porarily care for and hospitalize, pend- 
ing arrangements for suitable continuing 
care and treatment, any mentally ill 
American national returning to the 
United States who, while in a foreign 
country, was adjudged insane or certi- 
fied by an appropriate authority to be in 
need of hospitalization for mental ill- 
ness. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is also authorized to assume 
responsibility for continuing or long- 
term care until such time as the individ- 
ual’s State of residence has been ascer- 
tained and arrangements completed for 
his transfer and release to the appropri- 
ate public authorities of his State of 
residence, or to a relative who has as- 
sumed responsibility for him in writing. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this apply to all 
nationals, whether they are Federal em- 
ployees, in foreign countries? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. It applies 
to all American nationals in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. With this 
flight of American capital abroad, as 
aided and abetted by H.R. 5 and various 
other legislation passed here in the 
House of Representatives, this is going 
to be an expanded program, is it not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. No. I will 
say to the gentleman this is not a new 
bill. This is one that has been under 
consideration for a long time. The in- 
formation given to our subcommittee 
was that we would have on an average 
of between 6 and 12 nationals a year. 

“Mr. GROSS. Well, but if this inter- 
nationalism continues to grow as it has, 
we are going to have more and more 
American nationals in foreign coun- 
tries; does not the gentleman agree with 
that? This, I assume, would take care 
of an oil company employee in Saudi 
Arabia if he or she became mentally 
ill; is that not right? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. It would, 
if he or she had no legal guardian, no 
next of kin, or no State of residence. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the cost of this 
program, extended into the future? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. Not more 
than $30,000 a year. 

Mr. GROSS. That is as of now, I 
assume. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. As I said 
to the gentleman, we have looked into 
this program very carefully, and all the 
estimates we have are to the effect that 
$30,000 a year would be a maximum, 
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and that we probably would never have 
over 12 American nationals returned and 
treated in the course of 1 year. Most of 
this treatment, I will say to the gentle- 
man, will probably be done at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital. This bill is designed to 
care for a situation which now exists 
where these mentally ill nationals are 
brought into the port of entry where 
they are, so to speak, adopted by the 
closest hospital. And, it works, inso- 
far as this small number is concerned, 
a considerable difficulty on the hospitals 
to take somebody there who is not a resi- 
dent of their city. Most of them now 
come into New York City, by the way. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare feels that we ought to work 
out some way, as this bill does, to care 
for these people in an orderly fashion. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, is the gentleman 
aware that at least one agency of the 
Government has hired private psychia- 
trists at nice, fat fees to examine Federal 
employees before they go overseas? Is 
any allowance made in this bill for per- 
sons who may have been psychiatrically 
examined before they went overseas and 
became mentally ill? Are they still a 
burden under the terms of this bill; and 
if so, what do these psychiatric examina- 
tions mean? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. I am not 
familiar with the psychiatric examina- 
tions to which the gentleman refers. It 
is my understanding that a national who 
goes abroad for whatever purposesis not 
ordinarily required to have a psychiatric 
examination. I do not know to what the 
gentleman refers; are those examina- 
tions for Foreign Service personnel? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes; for certain Federal 
employees serving abroad. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. Foreign 
Service personnel are already covered 
under existing law. 

Mr. GROSS. That takes care of 
them; but it does not take care of em- 
ployees of private corporations who go 
overseas who, if they become mentally ill, 
are a burden on the taxpayers of this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a minute? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my unanimous-consent request for 
the time being. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if we do not take care of them 
this way, what becomes of them? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. If we do 
not take care of them this way, they are 
handled as they are now. They are 
brought to the port of entry, usually 
New York, and are placed in one of the 
New York hospitals. The people of New 
York have told us they feel it is an undue 
burden to take these people. And yet 
they do not want to be in the position of 
saying that they will not open their hos- 
pital to a mentally ill person. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman means, they do not want to 
leave them on the street? 

Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama. That is 
right. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT 
AND DISABILITY SYSTEM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1502) to 
provide for adjustments in the annuities 
under the Foreign Service retirement 
and disability system. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I notice in the report of 
the committee that in two instances it 
is reported this will require no appro- 
priation. I wonder if the gentleman 
would care to say something about that. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to tell the gentleman that the Depart- 
ment has informed us that there are suf- 
ficent funds in the retirement fund now 
to take care of this; that it is actuarially 
sound and therefore will not require any 
additional funds. 

Mr. BOW. I should like to say to the 
gentleman that last year, fiscal year 
1960, we appropriated $2,100,000 into the 
fund. For 1961 the amount is $2,500,000. 
It is anticipated that this bill will cost 
an additional amount of $367,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 





CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF 
UNITY OF ITALY 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 225) expressing the sense of 
the Congress with respect to official 
recognition by the United States of the 
centennial anniversary of the unity of 
Italy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President of the 
United States should extend official greetings 
from the United States to the people of Italy 
on the occasion of the centennial anni- 
versary of the unity of Italy, which occurs 
in March of 1961, and should provide for 
official participation by the United States in 
the celebration to be held in 1961 in the city 
of Turin, cradle of Italian unity in recog- 
nition of the progress and achievements of 
the people of Italy during the past century. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, lines 3 and 6, strike out the 
word “should”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The concurrent resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





BURE@U FOR PROTECTION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL PROPERTY 

The Clerk called the joint resolution 

(H.J. Res. 627) to authorize appropria- 

tions incident to U.S. participation in 
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the International Bureau for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

a eROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like a brief 
explanation of the resolution. There is 
an appropriation requested of $10,000, 
but no meeting of the organization has 
been held for 9 years. 

Mr. MORGAN. This is an organiza- 
tion we have belonged to since 1883. 
They do not have annual meetings. 
They meet only every so often when the 
load of business requires a conference. 
There was not any meeting between 
1950 and 1959. Our annual appropria- 
tion during the period from 1950 to 1959 
was limited to $1,767. 

Mr. GROSS. This increase to $10,000 
is a rather substantial increase and the 
bill originally provided for $25,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. The annual appropri- 
ation was $1,767 and we authorized an 
increase to $7,500. The $10,514 is to 
make up the deficit in our payments dur- 
ing the 9-year period. 

Mr. GROSS. We failed to contribute 
that $10,000? 

Mr. MORGAN. We failed to contrib- 
ute our full share of the budget for 9 
years. 

Mr. GROSS. This is the first inter- 
national organization to which we have 
missed any payments, is it not? 

Mr. MORGAN. This is the grand- 
daddy among international organiza- 
tions. We have belonged to this since 
1883. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it the expectation to 
get this up to 3344 percent or a 50- or 
60-percent-contribution basis? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, our contribution 
is only about 5 percent. All the major 
nations pay the same percentage. I am 
sure that we will not pay more than any 
other of the larger countries pays. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume in view of this 
increased contribution there is going to 
be a conference. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, there is going to 
be a conference but no date has yet 
been set. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the conference be 
held in some foreign country, so that 
another junketing delegation can be put 
together to go? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think most of these 
conferences are held in Switzerland. 

Mr.GROSS. That is a good place for 
a conference. Are there any counter- 
part funds in Switzerland? 

Mr.MORGAN. There are no counter- 
part funds in Switzerland. We have 
never given aid to Switzerland. 

Mr. GROSS. But there are counter- 
part funds in the countries between here 
and Switzerland, is that correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. I imagine there are 
some left in some European countries. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume with this in- 
crease and with our restoration to good 
standing in this organization we can 
expect another bunch of junketeers to 
take off? 

Mr.MORGAN. No, Ido not think this 
calls for Members of Congress. These 
meetings deal with technical matters and 
are attended almost entirely by experts 
and technicians, 
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Mr. GROSS. On the resolution just 
passed, does the gentleman envision a 
delegation of Members of Congress going 
over to Italy to help celebrate some cen- 
tennial? 

Mr. MORGAN. I cannot answer that 
question. The resolution does not call 
for any Member of Congress to go. It 
deals with extending official greetings 
and indicates that Congress favors offi- 
cial U.S. participation in this centennial 
in Italy. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know of any reason why the organization 
in the pending bill could not be admin- 
istered through the United Nations, or is 
it not that kind of administration? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, I do not think it 
could be administered through the 
United Nations. Many U.N. members do 
not belong to it. It exists to deal with 
patents, trademarks and related matters 
and nothing else. 

Mr.GROSS. Or any other subsidiary 
organization of the U.N.? There are 
many of them. The gentleman does not 
know of any other organization that 
could administer this? 

Mr. MORGAN. This is a real topnotch 
organization. I think it has done an 
excellent job in the protection of patents 
and trademarks all over the world. Iam 
sure it is of a great deal of importance 
to many citizens of this country. As I 
said, we have been a member since 1883. 

Mr. GROSS. With the gentleman’s 
explanation that there is no other or- 
ganization capable of handling this, with 
his inference that not even the United 
Nations is capable, and since we have 
been a member all these years, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to ask my colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], who has done 
so much and does so much every day for 
economy, when he was talking he re- 
ferred to junketeers. Who does the 
gentleman mean? Who was he talking 
about? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has been 
a Member of the House considerably 
longer than I have. I think he knows to 
whom and what I am referring. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I cannot 
read the gentleman’s mind, but I know 
there are many Congressmen who sin- 
cerely seek information and bring it back. 
Not everyone who goes abroad is a 
junketeer, that is, if he is going as a 
Member of the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. That could be. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
getting a little touchy with the press 
getting after us. I think they should. 
But the gentleman will admit that some- 
body is honest in the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman thinks 
they should get after Congress, why is he 
so touchy about it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
they are getting after us often enough, 
but sometimes they hit somebody. They 
have not hit me, or you, so far as I know, 
have they? 

Mr. GROSS. At least the taxpayers 
ought to get value received. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
like to have a Member characterize 
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everybody as a junketeer. We have got 
a bad enough name as it is. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the De- 
partment of State (a) the sum of $10,514 
for payment by the United States of certain 
contributions for the support of the Inter- 
national Bureau for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property for the period beginning 
July 1, 1950, and extending through the fiscal 
year expiring June 30, 1959; and 

(b) Such sums, not to exceed $25,000 
annually, as may be required thereafter for 
the payment by the United States of its 
proportionate share of the expenses of said 
international bureau. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “$25,000” and 
insert “$7,250”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





AUTHORIZING AND REQUESTING 
THE PRESIDENT TO ISSUE A 
PROCLAMATION WITH RESPECT 
TO THE 1960 PACIFIC FESTIVAL 


The Clerk called the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 672) authorizing and requesting the 
President to issue a proclamation with 
respect to the 1960 Pacific Festival, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation inviting foreign nations to partici- 
pate in the 1960 Pacific Festival which is 
being held at San Francisco, California, from 
September 9, 1960, to September 18, 1960, 
inclusive. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





EXPEDITING CERTAIN WATERSHED 
PROJECTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11615) 
to amend section 4 of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (1) of section 4 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 
666), as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) acquire or provide assurances satis- 
factory to the Secretary that they will ac- 
quire, without cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment, such land, easements, or rights-of-way 
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as will be needed in connection with works 
of improvement installed with Federal as- 


sistance;”’. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “acquire or” and 


insert “acquire, or with respect to interests 
in land to be acquired by condemnation”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11123) 
to increase the authorization of appro- 
priations for construction and equipment 
of facilities for the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in view of the situa- 
tion existing in Panama and in view of 
the fact that this addition to the build- 
ing would be built in the Republic of 
Panama and not in the Canal Zone, as I 
understand it, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





AUTHORIZING THE LEASING OF 
LAND ON THE COLORADO RIVER 
INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. AND 
CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2286) to 
authorize the leasing of certain land in 
Arizona which comprises a part of the 
Colorado River Indian Reservation, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, until 
a determination has been made of the bene- 
ficial ownership of the lands on the Col- 
orado River Reservation, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, that were set apart by the United 
States for the Indians of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to lease any unas- 
signed lands on the reservation which are 
located within Arizona and to approve leases 
made by the holders of assignments here- 
tofore made, for such uses and terms as 
are authorized by the Act of August 9, 1955 
(69 Stat. 539), and by the Act of May 11, 
1938 (52 Stat. 347). Income received from 
such leases of unassigned lands may be ex- 
pended or advanced by the Secretary for 
the benefit of the Colorado River Indian 
tribes and their members. Income received 
from such leases of assigned lands may be 
expended or advanced by the Secretary for 
the benefit of the assignee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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AMENDING THE ACT OF APRIL 19, 
1950 (64 STAT. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635), TO 
BETTER PROMOTE THE REHA- 
BILITATION OF THE NAVAJO AND 
HOPI TRIBES OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2456) to 
amend the act of April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 
44; 25 U.S.C. 635), to better promote the 
rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi 
Tribes of Indians, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5 of the Act entitled “‘An Act to pro- 
mote the rehabilitation of the Navajo and 
Hopi Tribes of Indians and a better utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the Navajo and Hopi 
Indian Reservations, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 
46; 25 U.S.C. 635), is amended by inserting 
“(a)” before the present text and by adding 
the following subsections (b) and (c): 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, land owned in fee simple by the 
Navajo Tribe may be leased, sold, or other- 
wise disposed of by the sole authority of the 
Navajo Tribal Council, in any manner that 
similar land in the State in which such land 
is situated may be leased, sold, or otherwise 
disposed of by private landowners, and such 
disposition shall create no liability on the 
part of the United States. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to transfer, upon request of the 
Navajo Tribal Council, to any corporation 
owned by the tribe and organized pursuant 
to State law, or to any municipal corpora- 
tion organized under State law, legal title 
to or a leasehold interest in any unallotted 
lands held for the Navajo Indian Tribe, and 
thereafter the United States shall have no 
responsibility or liability for, but on re- 
quest of the tribe shall render advice and 
assistance in, the management, use, or dis- 
position of such lands.” 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of section 1 
of the Act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 539), 
as amended by the Act of September 21, 1959 
(73 Stat. 597), is amended by inserting after 
the words “Agua Caliente (Palm Springs) 
Reservation” the words “and on the Navajo 
Reservation”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CENTRAL 
BANK FOR COOPERATIVES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10310) 
to amend the Farm Credit Act of 1933 to 
provide for increased representation by 
regional banks for cooperatives on the 
Board of Directors of the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
terms of office of directors of the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives established prior to 
January 1, 1961, shall continue through the 
31st day of December 1960 and shall expire 
at the end of that day, and thereafter such 
Board shall be constituted in accordance 
with section 31 of the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, as amended, which is hereby further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 31. Boarp or DIRECTORS OF THE CEN- 
TRAL BaNK.—(a) The Central Bank for Co- 
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operatives shall have thirteen directors, one 
from each of the twelve farm credit 

and a director at large. The director at large 
shall be appointed by the Governor by ang 
with the advice and consent of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board. Initially, directors from 
six of the farm credit districts shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor by and with the 
advice and consent of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board and directors from the other six 
farm credit districts shall be elected by the 
board of directors of the regional bank for 
cooperatives in the district. The Farm Credit 
Administration shall designate the districts 
which shall be represented by appointed di- 
rectors and which by elected directors. Ex. 
cept as otherwise required under subsections 
(b) and (c) of this section, a director ap- 
pointed for a district shall be succeeded by a 
director elected in the same district and a 
director elected in a district shall be suc. 
ceeded by a director appointed for the same 
district. The term of office of a director 
shall be three years, except that the terms of 
office for directors other than the director at 
large which begin January 1, 1961, shall be 
one year, two years, and three years, divided 
equally among elected and appointed direc- 
tors as designated by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. The Farm Credit Administration 
shall prescribe rules and regulations and 
take all other action necessary to permit the 
elections required by this section. 

“(b) Whenever, as of June 30 of any year, 
the Farm Credit Administration determines 
that the sum of the capital stock and sub- 
scriptions to the guaranty fund of the Cen- 
tral Bank held by persons other than the 
Governor on behalf of the United States and 
surplus and reserve accounts of said bank 
equals or exceeds 6624 per centum of the 
total capital stock, subscriptions to the 
guaranty fund and surplus and reserve ac- 
counts of said bank, the directors from the 
farm credit districts for the terms beginning 
the next succeeding January 1 shall all be 
elected by the board of directors of the re- 
gional bank for cooperatives in the respective 
districts. 

“(c) Whenever, as of June 30 of any year, 
the number of elected directors exceeds six 
and the Farm Credit Administration deter- 
mines that the sum of the capital stock and 
subscriptions to the guaranty fund of the 
Central Bank held by persons other than 
the Governor on behalf of the United States 
and surplus and reserve accounts of said 
bank does not equal or exceed 6624 per 
centum of the total capital stock, subscrip- 
tions to the guaranty fund and surplus and 
reserve accounts of the bank, the direc- 
tors from the farm credit districts for the 
terms beginning the next succeeding Jan- 
uary 1 shall be appointed by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration by and 
with the advice and consent of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board, until the number of 
elected directors is reduced to six. If di- 
rectors are not required to be appointed for 
all of the terms beginning the next succeed- 
ing January 1, in order to reduce the number 
of elected directors to six, the Farm Credit 
Administration shall designate the terms to 
be filled by appointment or election. 

“(d) Any vacancy in the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be filled for the unexpired term 
in the same manner, by appointment or elec- 
tion, in which the vacant office was filled. 
Each director elected or appointed for a dis- 
trict shall have been a resident of such dis- 
trict for at least two years prior to election 
or appointment and shall have had ex- 
perience with the business and financial 
Operations of agricultural cooperatives. No 


person shall be eligible for election or ap- 
pointment as a director for a district if such 
person has, within two years next preceed- 
ing the commencement of the term, been & 
salaried officer or employee of the Farm 
Credit Administration or of any corporation 
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operating under its supervision. No person 
shall be eligible to serve as an elected or ap- 
pointed director for a district for more than 
two full terms of three years, plus any 
elected or appointed term of less than three 
years which expires immediately preceding 
his election or appointment to a full term. 
Any person who is a member of the Federal 
Credit Board when appointed or elected 
tor shall resign as a member of the 
Farm Credit Board before assuming 
his duties as director of the Central Bank. 
No person who becomes such director shall 
be eligible to continue to serve if he becomes 
a member of the Federal Farm Credit Board 


if 


any tion operating under the super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration. 
Any appointed director may be removed at 
pleasure at any time by the Farm Credit 


Administration.” 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

3, line 20, strike out “accounts of the 

bank” and insert “accounts of said bank”. 

Page 4, line 10, strike out the period at 
the end of the first sentence of subsection 
d) and insert “and shall have had experi- 
ence with the business and financial opera- 
tions of agricultural cooperatives.” 


The committee amendments were 
to. 

bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


~~ 


fi 





REVISING THE BOUNDARIES OF 
DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT 
AND PROVIDING AN ENTRANCE 
ROAD OR ROADS THERETO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6597) 
to revise the boundaries of Dinosaur 
National Monument and provide an en- 
trance road or roads thereto, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this bill was 
placed upon the Consent Calendar to 
alert the Members of the House to what 
is involved in the legislation. Because 
of the amount involved, it does not con- 
form to the eligibility rules laid down 
by the majority and minority objectors 
on the Consent Calendar, and accord- 
ingly I ask unanimous consent the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 





AUTHORIZING EXCHANGE OF CER- 
TAIN WAR-BUILT VESSELS FOR 
MORE EFFICIENT TYPES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2618) to 
authorize the exchange of certain war- 
built vessels for more modern and effi- 
cient war-built vessels owned by the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
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tion 510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
is amended by adding a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(i) In order to improve the type and 
suitability of vessels operating in the domes- 
tic and foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to further the policies of this 
Act, the Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
(subject to the provisions of this subsec- 
tion) to acquire at any time within five years 
from the date of enactment of this Act war- 
built vessels (as defined in section 3(b) of 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946) in ex- 
change for more modern or efficient war- 
built vessels owned by the United States. 
Such exchanges shall be subject to the 
following conditions: 

“(1) The traded-in vessels shall have been 
owned and operated without subsidy under 
title VI of this Act by a citizen or citizens of 
the United States, and documented under 
the laws of the United States, for at least 
three years immediately prior to the date 
of the exchange. 

““(2) The fair and reasonable value of the 
traded-in and traded-out vessels shall be 
determined, as of the date of the exchange, 
pursuant to subsection (d) of this section. 

“(3) In determining said fair and reason- 
able value the Secretary shall consider the 
cost of placing the vessels in class with re- 
spect to hull and machinery, and, with re- 
spect to any traded-out vessels of the mili- 
tary type, the cost of reconverting and re- 
storing such vessels for normal operation in 
commercial service. The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall consult with and obtain the ap- 
proval of the Defense Department before 
any vessel of a military type is traded out 
under the provisions of this subsection. 

“(4) The value of the traded-out vessel 
which is in excess of the value of the traded- 
in vessel or vessels shall be paid in cash 
at the time of the exchange. No payments 
shall be made by the United States to the 
owner of a traded-in vessel in connection 
with any change under this subsection. 

(5) A contract shall be entered into un- 
der this subsection by any person acquiring 
a traded-out vessel, which shall provide (A) 
that in the event the United States shall, 
through purchase or requisition or otherwise, 
reacquire ownership of said vessel, at any 
time within twenty years of the date of 
construction thereof, the owner shall be paid 
therefor the value thereof, but in no event 
shall payment exceed the fair and reasonable 
exchange value determined under this sub- 
section (together with the actual cost of 
capital improvements thereon) depreciated 
to the date of such purchase or acquisition, 
or the fair and reasonable scrap value of such 
vessel, as determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce, whichever is the greater; (B) that 
such determination shall be final; (C) that 
in computing the depreciated exchange value 
of such vessel, the depreciation shall be com- 
puted on the vessel on the schedule adopted 
or accepted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for Federal income tax purposes as applicable 
to such vessel; (D) that such vessel shall 
remain documented under the laws of the 
United States for a period of at least five 
years after the date of the exchange, or 
twenty years from the date of its construc- 
tion, whichever is the later date; and (E) 
that the foregoing conditions respecting 
requisition or acquisition of ownership by 
the United States and documentation shall 
run with the title to such vessel and be 
binding on all owners thereof. Any other 
conditions respecting purchase or requisition 
by the United States heretofore applicable by 
statute to any traded-out vessel are hereby 
made inapplicable to such vessel. 

“(6) Neither subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion, nor the nontaxable exchange provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code, shall 
apply to the exchange of vessels under this 
subsection. 
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“(7) Any repairs or reconversion necessary 
at the time of the exchange to place the 
traded-out vessel in class and prepare it for 
commercial operation shall be performed in 
a shipyard within the continental United 
States. 

“(8) The owner of the traded-in vessel, at 
his own expense and in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of Commerce, shall (A) 
effect deactivation and preparation of the 
traded-in vessel and its equipment for stor- 
age or layup; (B) make delivery of such 
vessel and its equipment at a location des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Commerce; and 
(C) execute a bond, with one or more ap- 
proved sureties, conditioned upon indemni- 
fying the United States from all loss result- 
ing from any lien against such vessel exist- 
ing at the time of the exchange. 

“(9) No tanker vessel shall be traded out 
under the provisions of this subsection.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, lines 1 and 2, after the word 
“vessels”, strike out the following: “(as de- 
fined in section 3(b) of the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946)” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “(which are defined for pur- 
poses of this subsection as oceangoing vessels 
of one thousand five hundred gross tons or 
over which were constructed or contracted 
for by United States shipyards during the 
period beginning September 3, 1939, and 
ending September 2, 1945)”. 

On page 2, line 21, at the end of the line, 
insert the following new sentence: “In de- 
termining the value of the traded-in vessel 
or vessels the Secretary may take into con- 
sideration the cost to the owner of com- 
pliance with subparagraph (8), clauses (A) 
and (B), of this subsection.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





AMENDING THE ACT OF AUGUST 26, 
1936, TO PERMIT CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO BE CONVEYED TO 
STATES, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
OTHER POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11522) 
to amend the act of August 26, 1935, to 
permit certain real property of the 
United States to be conveyed to States, 
municipalities, and other political sub- 
divisions for highway purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize the sale of 
Federal buildings”, approved August 26, 1935, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 345b), is amended by 
striking cut the colon at the end of the 
second proviso and all that follows down 
through and including the period at the end 
of such Act and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period and the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Whenever a State or political 
subdivision of a State makes application 
therefor in connection with an authorized 
widening of a public highway, street, or alley, 
the head of the executive agency having con- 
trol over the affected real property of the 
United States may convey or otherwise trans- 
fer, with or without consideration, to such 
State or political subdivision for such high- 
way, street, or alley widening purposes, such 
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interest in such real property as he deter- 
m'‘nes will not be adverse to the interests of 
tue United States, subject to such terms and 
conditions as he deems necessary to protect 
the interests of the United States. 

“(b) As used in this section the term ‘ex- 
ecutive agency’ means any executive depart- 
ment or independent establishment in the 
executive branch of the Government of the 
United States, including any wholly owned 
Government corporation. 

“(c) Nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to authorize the conveyance or other 
transference of any interest in rea] property 
which can be transferred to a State or po- 
litical subdivision of a State for highway 
purposes under title 23 of the United States 
Code.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 








PROVIDING FOR THE ASSESSING 
OF INDIAN TRUST LANDS AND 
RESTRICTED FEE PATENT INDI- 
AN LANDS WITHIN THE LUMMI 
INDIAN DIKING PROJECT ON THE 
LUMMI INDIAN RESERVATION IN 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11953) 
to provide for the assessing of Indian 
trust lands and restricted fee patent 
lands within the Lummi Indian diking 
project on the Lummi Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Washington, through 
drainage and diking district formed un- 
der the laws of the State of Washington. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
trust Indian lands and restricted fee patent 
Indian lands within the limits of the Lummi 
Indian diking project as established by the 
Act of March 18, 1926 (44 Stat. 211-212) may 
be included in and may be assessed for op- 
eration and maintenance, betterment, and 
construction under any diking and drainage 
district that may be formed under the laws 
of the State of Washington: Provided, That 
the Indian-owned trust and restricted fee 
patent lands within the limits of said diking 
project as established by the Act of March 
18, 1926 (44 Stat. 211-212) shall be assessed 
on the same bases that such charges are as- 
sessed against all other lands within the 
project and such assessments may be col- 
lected in accordance with the laws of the 
State of Washington: Provided further, That 
no Indian-owned trust or restricted fee 
patent land shall be sold for the collection of 
such assessments without the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary 
shall consent to such sale if he determines 
that the Indian owner is able to pay any such 
assessments against his land. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and is hereby directed to cancel 
all outstanding charges of whatsoever na- 
ture for both operation and maintenance 
and construction assessments including any 
interest or penalties outstanding on the date 
of the approval of this Act, against all In- 
dian trust and Indian restricted fee patent 
lands within the limits of the Lummi diking 
project as established by the Act of March 
18, 1826 (44 Stat, 211-212). The effective 


date of such cancellation shall be within 
one year after the date of the approval of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. At such time as a diking and drain- 
age district covering the Indian trust and re- 
stricted fee patent Indian lands within said 
Lummi diking project shall be established 
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under the laws of Washington, and shall be 
in operation, the Government shall be there- 
upon relieved of any further responsibility of 
whatsoever nature in connection with the 
operation and maintenance, betterment, or 
construction of any dikes, structures, drains, 
or any appurtenant works existing on the 
Lummi diking project, including any and all 
responsibility for all damage of whatsoever 
nature as may result from the failure of any 
dikes, drains, structures, or appurtenant 
works as have now been constructed or may 
be constructed in the future, provided that 
any funds standing to the credit of the 
Lummi diking project on the books of the 
Secretary of the Interior at said time shall 
be either reimbursed to Indian landowners 
or credited to Indian owned lands of such 
diking and drainage district by the said 


Secretary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 13, strike out the word “land.” 
and insert in lieu thereof: “land, and if the 
Secretary refuses to consent to such sale he 
may pay the assessment out of any appro- 
priation or fund available therefore, and 
such payment shall constitute a debt owing 
to the United States by the Indian owner of 
the land which shall be recordable as a 
first lien against the land that shall not be 
foreclosed until after restrictions on the sale 
or encumberance of the land have been 
removed.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out the words “In- 
dian trust and Indian restricted fee patent”. 

Page 3, strike out all the lines 13, 14, 15, 
and 16, and insert in lieu thereof: “of the 
Secretary of the Interior at said time shall 
be paid and turned over to such diking and 
drainage district by said Secretary, and 
that any right, title, or interest of the 
United States in and to any of the dikes or 
other structures erected as part of the 
Lummi diking project, and to the lands on 
which they are located shall be deemed to 
be conveyed and transferred to the County 
of Whatcom, State of Washington, for the 
use and benefit of any diking and drainage 
district which may be so organized, and that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is directed to 
make available to any such diking and 
drainage district or to the County of What- 
com any and all information, data or doc- 
uments which may assist in its organiza- 
tion or operation.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





DONATING TO THE PUEBLOS OF 
ZIA AND JEMEZ A TRACT OF 
LAND IN THE OJO DEL ESPIR- 
ITU SANTO GRANT, NEW MEXICO 


The Clerk called the bill (HR. 
11161) to donate to the pueblos of Zia 
and Jemez a tract of land in the Ojo 
del Espiritu Santo grant, New Mexico. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
title of the United States to the following 
land and the improvements thereon in San- 
doval County, New Mexico, is hereby de- 
clared to be held by the United States in 
trust for the pueblos of Zia and Jemez: A 
tract of unsurveyed land containing approx- 
imately 640 acres and the improvements 
thereon which when surveyed will probably 
be described as the west half section 15 and 
east half section 16, township 17 north, 
range 1 west, New Mexico principal meridian, 
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being that tract of land excepted from the 
area described in section 1 of the Act of Ay- 
gust 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 941). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “Je- 
mez:” and insert in lieu thereof: “Jemez 
subject to a reservation in the United States 
of the right to make any part of the land 
west of State Highway 44 available under 
terms prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the gathering and shipment of 
non-Indian cattle:”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





PREPARATION OF ROLL OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE OTOE AND MIS- 
SOURIA TRIBE AND PER CAPITA 
DISTRIBUTION OF JUDGMENT 
FUNDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10639) 
to amend section 3(b) of the act of May 
9, 1958 (72 Stat. 105), relating to the 
preparation of a roll of the members of 
the Otoe and Missouria Tribe and to per 
capita distribution of judgment funds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ar- 
BERT). Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3(b) of the Act of May 9, 1958 (72 Stat. 105), 
is hereby amended by changing the period to 
@ comma and by adding “or in accordance 
with such procedures as the Secretary de- 
termines will adequately protect the best 
interests of such persons.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





CONVEYING CERTAIN LAND OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN TRUST TO THE 
CITIZEN BAND OF POTAWATOMI 
INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7990) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
land of the United States to the Citizen 
Band of Potawatomi Indians of Okla- 
homa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey to the Citizen Band of 
Potawatomi Indians of Oklahoma, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to approximately 56.99 acres of land 
more particularly described in section 2 of 
this Act, upon condition that such property 
shall be used for the purpose of maintaining 
thereon a Potawatomi Community House 
which shall be under the control of the Citi- 
zen Band of Potawatomi Indians of Okla- 
homa, and shall be for the use of such 
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Citizen Band, and the following tribes: Ab- 
sentee Shawnee of Oklahoma, Sac and Fox 
of Oklahoma, Kickapoo of Oklahoma, and 
Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma, and if such prop- 
shall ever cease to be used for such 
title thereto shall immediately re- 
vert to the United States, which shall have 
the immediate right of entry thereon. 

Sec. 2. The property referred to in the 
first section of this Act is more particularly 
described as follows: Lot 1 (northwest quar- 
ter of northwest quarter) and north half 
of lot 2 (north half of southwest quarter of 
northwest quarter) of section 31, township 
10 north, range 4 east of the Indian meridian, 
in Pottawatomie County, Oklahoma, and con- 
taining 56.99 acres more or less. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to approximately 
57.99 acres of land more particularly de- 
scribed in section 2 of this Act, shall hereafter 
be held in trust for the Citizen Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians of Oklahoma upon condition 
that such property shall be used for the pur- 

of maintaining thereon a Potawatomi 
Community House which shall be under the 
control of the Citizen Band of Potawatomi 
Indians of Oklahoma, and shall be for the use 
of such Citizen Band, and the following 
tribes: Absentee Shawnee of Oklahoma, Sac 
and Fox of Oklahoma, Kickapoo of Okla- 
homa, and Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma, and if 
such property shall ever cease to be used for 
such purposes, title thereto freed of the trust 
shall immediateley revert to the United 
States, which shall have the immediate right 
of entry thereon. 

“Sec. 2. The property referred to in the 
first section of this Act is more particularly 
described as follows: Lot 1 (northwest quar- 
ter of northwest quarter) and north half of 
lot 2 (north half of southwest quarter of 
northwest quarter) and the part of the north 
half of the southeast quarter of the north- 
west quarter lying west of the east right-of- 
way line of Oklahoma State Highway Num- 
bered 18, all in section 31, township 20 north, 
range 4 east of the Indian meridian, in 
Pottawatomie: County, Oklahoma, and con- 
taining 57.99 acres more or less. 

“Sec. 3. This Act shall be effective upon 
agreement by the Citizen Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians to accept a reduction in the 
amount of any judgment which they may 
obtain in their suit (Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Docket Numbered 96) against the 
United States under the Act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1049), which reduction shall 
be in an amount equal to the fair market 
value of the lands described in section 2 of 
this Act. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as an admission of liability 
on the part of the United States with respect 
to these or any other lands.” 


_oee committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Amend the title to read: “A bill to 
convey certain land of the United States 
in trust to the Citizen Band of Potawat- 
omi Indians of Oklahoma.” 





AMENDING SECTION 109(g) OF THE 
FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9541) to 

amend section 109(g) of the Federal 

Property and Administrative Services 

Act of 1949. 

CVI——750 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That. section 
109(g) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377, 
as amended) is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Whenever any producer or vendor 
shall tender any article or commodity for 
sale or lease to the General Services Ad- 
ministration or tc any procurement author- 
ity acting under the direction and control 
of the Administrator pursuant to this Act, 
the Administrator is authorized in his dis- 
cretion, with the consent of such producer 
or vendor, to cause to be conducted, in such 
manner as the Administrator shall specify, 
such tests as he shall prescribe either to de- 
termine whether such article or commodity 
conforms to prescribed specifications and 
standards, or to aid in the development of 
contemplated specifications and standards. 
When the Administrator determines that the 
making of such tests will serve predominant- 
ly the interest of such producer or vendor, 
he shall charge under producer or vendor a 
fee which shall be fixed by the Administrator 
in such amount as will regover the cost of 
conducting such tests, including all com- 
ponents of such cost, determined in accord- 
ance with accepted accounting principles. 
When the Administrator determines that the 
making of such tests will not serve pre- 
dominantly the interest of such producer or 
vendor, he shall charge such producer or 
vendor such fee as he shall determine to be 
reasonable for the furnishing of such test- 
ing service. All such fees collected by the 
Administrator may be deposited in the gen- 
eral supply fund to be used for any pur- 
pose authorized by subsection 109(a) of this 
Act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





AMENDING SECTION 402 OF THE 
FEDERAL PROPERTY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 
1949 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9996) 
to amend section 402 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, to prescribe procedures to 
insure that foreign excess property 
which is disposed to overseas will not be 
imported into the United States to the 
injury of the economy of this coun- 


try. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 





PROVIDING CERTAIN PILOTAGE 
REQUIREMENTS IN NAVIGATION 
OF US. WATERS OF THE GREAT 
LAKES 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 3019) to 

provide for certain pilotage requirements 

in the navigation of U.S. waters of the 

Great Lakes, and for other purposes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 


there objection to the present considera- - 


tion of the bill? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask a question concerning this bill. 
There has been some opposition to this 
measure in Chicago. I wonder if those 
differences have been worked out. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Hlinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. GARMATZ. The various groups 
from the Great Lakes area appeared be- 
fore the committee, and this was en- 
tirely satisfactory to them. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Was this 
matter taken up with any member of 
our Illinois delegation? 

Mr. GARMATZ. Yes; with Congress- 
man KLUCZYNSKI. 

ms O’HARA of Illinois. What did he 
say 

Mr. GARMATZ. He said it was all 
cleared. He also testified. He had wit- 
nesses down here. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is this bill identi- 
eal with a bill that has been passed over 
several times heretofore? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. 
been several changes made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Great Lakes Pilot- 
age Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this Aci: 


There have 


(c) “United States registered pilot” means 
&@ person, other than a member of the reg- 
ular complement of a vessel, who holds an 
unlimited master’s license authorizing navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes and suitably en- 
dorsed for pilotage on routes specified 
therein, issued by the head of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
under regulations issued by him, and is reg- 
istered by the Secretary as provided in sec- 
tion 4 of this Act. 

(ad) “Canadian registered pilot” means a 
person, other than a member of the regular 
complement of a vessel, who holds a mas- 
ter’s certificate or equivalent license au- 
thorizing navigation on the Great Lakes and 
pilotage on routes specified therein, issued 
by the appropriate agency of Canada, and is 
registered by a designated agency of Canada 


of section 4 of this Act. 

(e) “Other officer” means the master or 
any other member of the regular comple- 
ment of the vessel concerned who fs quali- 
fied for the navigation of the Great Lakes 
waters described in section 3(b) of this Act 
and who is either licensed by the head of 
the Department in which the Coast Guard 
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is operating under regulations issued by him 
or certificated by an appropriate agency of 
Canada. 

(f) “Foreign vessels” means all foreign 
merchant vessels except Canadian vessels 
whose operations are exclusively upon the 
Great Lakes or between ports in the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, or whose 
operations while predominantly as aforesaid 
fail of being exclusively so only because of 
an occasional voyage to a port or ports in 
the maritime provinces of Canada in the 
Canadian coastal trade. 

Sec. 3. (a) The President shall designate 
and by proclamation announce those United 
States waters of the Great Lakes in which 
registered vessels of the United States and 
foreign vessels shall be required to have in 
their service a United States registered pilot 
or a Canadian registered pilot for the waters 
concerned, who shall, subject to the cus- 
tomary authority of the master, direct the 
navigation of the vessel in those waters. 
These designations shall be made with due 
regard to the public interest, the effective 
utilization of navigable waters, marine 
safety, and the foreign relations of the 
United States. 

(b) In those United States waters of the 
Great Lakes which are not designated by the 
President in accordance with paragraph (a) 
of this section, there shall be on board reg- 
istered vessels of the United States and 
foreign vessels, a United States registered 
pilot or Canadian registered pilot or other 
officer qualified for the waters concerned 
who shall be available to direct the naviga- 
tion of the vessel in such undesignated 
waters at the discretion of and subject to 
the customary authority of the master. 

(c) The authority extended in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of this section to Canadian reg- 
istered pilots or to other officers certificated 
by Canada to serve on registered vessels of 
the United States and foreign vessels in 
United States waters of the Great Lakes 
shall be in effect only so long as Canada ex- 
tends reciprocity to United States 
pilots or to other officers licensed by the 
United States, in regard to requirements es- 
tablished for the pilotage of Canadian waters 
of the Great Lakes. 

Sec. 4. (a) The registration of United 
States pilots shall be carried out by the 
Secretary under such regulations as to qual- 
ifications, terms, and conditions which will 
assure adequate and efficient pilotage serv- 
ice, provide for equitable participation of 
United States registered pilots with Canadian 
registered pilots in the pilotage of vessels to 
which this Act applies, and provide fair and 
reasonable opportunity for registration. 
Each applicant must, as a prerequisite, be 
the holder of an appropriate master’s license 
as described in section 2(c). In addition, 
the qualifications, terms, and conditions to 
be met by each applicant shall include, but 
not be limited to, availability for service 
when required and agreement to comply 
with all applicable regulations issued by the 
Secretary pursuant to this Act. Such quali- 
fications, terms, and conditions shall not 
include matters relating to a pilot’s profes- 
sional competency nor be inconsistent with 
his duties under the license issued to him 
by the Coast Guard, which matters shall 
remain the responsibility of the Coast 
Guard. 

(b) The Secretary shall issue documen- 
tary evidence of registration to United 
States registered pilots and such evidence 


the holder is authorized to perform 

under this Act and such descrip- 
shall not be inconsistent with the 
of the pilotage authorization in his 
license. 
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(c) The Secretary shall establish by reg- 
ulation the period of validity of registration 
of United States registered pilots. When the 
Secretary determines on the record, after 
notice and opportunity for a hearing, that 
a@ United States registered pilot has violated 
any regulation pursuant to this Act, he may 
revoke or suspend the registration of such 
pilot. The basis for such revocation or sus- 
pension of a pilot’s registration shall not 
extend to or include matters which may be 
the basis for revocation or suspension of his 
license by the Coast Guard under section 
4450, Revised Statutes, as amended (46 
U.S.C. 289), or under any other law or regu- 
lation administered or prescribed by the 
Coast Guard, except that upon revocation 
or suspension by the Coast Guard the Sec- 
retary shall revoke or suspend the pilot's 
registration. The Secretary shall advise the 
Coast Guard of the name and Coast Guard 
license number of each pilot who has been 
registered or whose registration has been 
revoked or suspended. The Coast Guard 
shall advise the Secretary of the name of 
any registered pilot whose license has been 
revoked or suspended. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into arrangements with an appropriate 
agency of Canada for equitable participa- 
tion by United States registered pilots with 
Canadian registered pilots in the pilotage 
services required by both countries for ves- 
sels navigating the Great Lakes. To that 
end, the Secretary is further authorized to 
arrange with an appropriate agency of 
Canada for the number of pilots who shall 
be registered in each country. 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the Secretary may authorize 
the formation of a pool or pools by a volun- 
tary association or associations of United 
States registered pilots to provide such ar- 
rangements and facilities as may be neces- 
sary or desirable for the efficient dispatching 
of vessels and rendering of pilotage services 
required under the provisions of this Act. 
The Secretary may— 

(i) establish such rules and regulations 
for the operation of a pool or pools as he may 
deem necessary; 

(ii) require that pooling be coordinated 
on a reciprocal basis with similar arrange- 
ments established by the appropriate agency 
of Canada; 

(iii) limit the number of pools; 

(iv) audit and inspect the administration 
and operation of a pool or pools; 

(v) prescribe uniform systems of accounts 
for a pool or pools. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to establish by regulations the 
rates, charges, and any other conditions or 
terms for services performed by registered 
pilots to meet the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to ar- 
range with the appropriate agency of Can- 
ada for the establishment of joint or identi- 
cal rates, charges, and any other conditions 
or terms for services by registered pilots in 
the waters of the Great Lakes. 

(c) The rates, charges, and any other con- 
ditions or terms for pilotage services by regis- 
tered pilots established by the Secretary in 
accordance with subdivisions (a) and (b) 
of this section shall be fair and equitable, 
giving due consideration to the public inter- 
est and the reasonable cost and expense of 
providing and maintaining such facilities 
and arrangements as are required for the 
efficient performance of pilotage services in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Any written arrangements between 
the Secretary and the appropriate agency 
of Canada under the provisions of this Act 
shall be subject to the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State. 

Sec. 7. (a) Any owner, master, or person 
in charge of a vessel subject to this Act who 
permits the nevigation of the vessel by a 
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person not a registered pilot in the waters 
designated by the President pursuant to 
section 3(a) of this Act or who permits 
the navigation of the vessel without having 
on board a registered pilot; or other officer 
in the waters described in section 3(b) of 
this Act shall be liable to the United States 
in a civil penalty not exceeding $500 for each 
violation, for which sum the vessel shall be 
liable and may be seized and proceeded 
against by way of libel in any district court 
of the United States having jurisdiction 
thereof. Each day the vessel shall be go 
navigated shall constitute a separate viola- 
tion. This subsection shall be enforced by 
the head of the Department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating. 

(b) Any person, not a registered pilot, who 
directs the navigation of a vessel subject to 
this Act in the waters designated by the 
President pursuant to section 3(a) of this 
Act, shall be subject to a civil penalty in 
an amount not exceeding $500 for each vio- 
lation. Each day such person so directs the 
navigation of such vessel shall constitute a 
separate violation. This subsection shall be 
enforced by the head of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating. 

(c) A person who violates any regulation 
issued pursuant to sections 4 and 5 of this 
Act shall be liable to the United States in a 
civil penalty not exceeding $500 for each vio- 
lation. The provisions of this subsection 
shall be enforced by the Secretary, who may, 
upon application therefor, remit or mitigate 
the penalty provided for herein, upon such 
terms as he, in his discretion, shall think 
proper. 

Sec. 8. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, a vessel may be navigated 
in the United States waters of the Great 
Lakes without a United States or Canadian 
registered pilot when— 

(a) the Secretary, or his designee, with 
the concurrence of the head of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating, 
or his designee, notifies the master that a 
United States or Canadian registered pilot 
is not available, or 

(b) the vessel or its cargo is in distress or 
jeopardy. 

Sec. 9. (a) No State, municipal, or other 
local authority shall have any power to re- 
quire the use of pilots or to regulate any 
aspect of pilotage in any of the waters speci- 
fied in this Act. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
vessel of the United States which, in its 
navigation of waters to which this Act is ap- 
plicable, is required by any other Act to have 
in its service and on board pilots or other 
navigating officers licensed by the United 
States for such waters. 

(c) The exceptions in section 2(f) apply- 
ing to Canadian vessels shall be effective only 
so long as Canada permits enrolled vessels 
of the United States to be navigated on 
Canadian waters of the Great Lakes solely 
by qualified officers licensed by the head of 
the Department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating. 

Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to appoint an Advisory Committee of three 
public members, each of whom shall have 
had at least five years of practical experi- 
ence in maritime operations. The term for 
which a member may be appointed or reap- 
pointed shall not exceed five years. 

(b) The Advisory Committee shall meet 
at the call of the Secretary. The Advisory 
Committee may review proposed pilotage 
regulations and policies and make such rec- 
ommendations as are deemed appropriate. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall be compensated at a rate not exceeding 
$75 per day when actually engaged in the 
performance of their duties, together with 
their necessary travel expenses while going 
to and from meetings and when engaged on 
business at the call of the Secretary. 
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Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary may use, with 
their consent, the available services, equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities of agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, on a reimbursable basis when ap- 

riate. 

(b) In carrying out the functions vested 
in him by this Act, the Secretary, subject to 
the standards and procedures of section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
is authorized to place not to exceed two 
positions in grades 16, 17, or 18 of the gen- 
eral schedule established by such Act. Such 

tions shall be in addition to the number 

of positions authorized to be placed in such 

grades by such section 505. 

Sec, 12. If a provision of this Act or the 

tion of such provision to any per- 

son or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 

remainder of the Act and the application of 

such provision to persons or circumstances 

other than those to which it is held in- 
valid shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 13. This Act shall become effective 
upon the date of its enactment, except that 
the pilotage provisions of this Act shall not 
become effective until the first day of the 
fourth month following the issuance of regu- 
lations pursuant hereto by the Secretary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 11, line 4, strike out “(a)”. 

On page 11, strike out lines 8 through 15, 
inclusive. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





VALIDATING CONVEYANCE OF CER- 
TAIN LAND IN THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA BY THE CENTRAL 
PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. AND THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC Co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6721) 
to validate the conveyance of certain 
land in the State of California by the 
Central Pacific Railway Co. and the 
Southern Pacific Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 





PROVIDING FOR THE CONVEYANCE 
OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 747) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands which are a part of the Des Plaines 
Public Hunting and Refuge Area and 
the Joliet Arsenal Military Reservation, 
located in Will County, Ill., to the State 
of Mllinois, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like a brief 
explanation of this bill. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, this legis- 
lation provides for the transfer to the 
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State of Illinois of certain tracts of 
property that have been declared surplus 
by the Department of the Army. One 
tract involved here the State of Llinois 
will purchase from the General Services 
Administration at a cost of $286,000, 
which represents the highest bid that 
the General Services Administration re- 
ceived on this tract when it was put up 
for bid under another plan. 

The other tract which is involved is 
the type of property that lends itself to 
wildlife use and not to industrial use; 
nor is it considered to be good land for 
agricultural purposes. Under existing 
law it could be given to the State. 

Mr. GROSS. As I understand it, 
when the 36,000 acres of land was ac- 
quired in 1941 the Federal Government 
paid $7,149,462, or an average of around 
$200 an acre for the 36,000 acres. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. PRICE. I believe that is approxi- 
mately correct, but there is only about 
2,220 acres of land involved in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the State of 
Illinois going to pay the Federal Govern- 
ment for this land? 

Mr. PRICE. The State of Illinois will 
pay $286,000 for about 946 acres. 

Another tract of approximately 1,200 
acres will be given to the State for wild- 
life purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that is a very good deal for the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. PRICE. Not only the gentleman 
thinks it is a very good deal, but also 
the General Services Administration be- 
lieves that it is a fair and reasonable 
deal. 

Mr. GROSS. The Federal Govern- 
ment originally paid an average of $200 
an acre. 

Mr. PRICE. There are various tracts 
of land involved. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that. 

Mr. PRICE. I would like to explain 
the situation to the gentleman. Origi- 
nally there were three tracts involved. 
Tracts numbered 1 and 2 on which the 
Government has bids now from private 
industrial users of something in excess 
of $1 million for just about 3,000 acres 
or so. But that is a different type of 
land; it lends itself to industrial use. 
The 36,000 acres has many different 
types of land in it, and I will say to the 
gentleman that the parcel of land for 
which the State will pay $286,000 is not 
considered to be very good land for in- 
dustrial purposes. It could be used for 
such purposes, but it is not the best. The 
$286,000 represents the best offer the 
Government has from possible indus- 
trial users. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this an ordnance de- 
pot, or is it a munitions loading plant? 

Mr. PRICE. It is an arsenal. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any storage 
there? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes; and during the war 
it was very effective, one of the most 
effective facilities we had. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps this is the one 
that ought to have been abandoned in- 
stead of the San Jacinto depot on the 
ship channel at Houston, Tex. 

Mr. PRICE. Of course, I do not want 
to get into that controversy, although I 
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was not too enthusiastic about that one 
myself. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman was not. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representative of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subject to the provisions of subsections (b), 
(c), and (dad) of this section, and section 3, 
the Administrator of General Services is au- 
thorized and directed to convey, bf quit- 
claim deed, to the State of Illinois, for wild- 
life conservation or recreational purposes, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the following described lands, to- 
gether with all buildings and improvements 
thereon, situated in Will County, Illinois: 

All that part of fractional sections 29, 32 
and 33, township 34 north, range 9, east of 
the third principal meridian, in Will County, 
Tilinois, described as follows: Beginning at 
a point of intersection of the west line of 
Route 66 (Federal-aid Route 77), is monu- 
mented and fenced and a line 1,000 feet 
south of and parallel to the north line of 
said section 33 (said point of intersection is 
167.4 feet west of the east line of said sec- 
tion 33); thence south 885 feet; thence south 


seconds west 416.81 feet; thence south 1 de- 
gree 2 minutes 40 seconds west 33.42 feet to 
the south line of said section 33, all of the 
above dimensions taken on the westerly line 
of said Route 66 as monumented and fenced 
(said last point is 352.7 feet west of the 
southeast corner of said section 33); thence 
west along the south line of said section 33 
and fractional section 32, 10,082.43 feet to 
the southwest corner of said fractional sec- 
tion 32; thence northerly along the west line 
of said fractional section 32, 4,486 feet more 
or less to the southeasterly edge of the Des 
Plaines River; thence northeasterly along 
the southeasterly edge of said river to a point 
on a line described as follows: (Beginning at 
@ point of intersection of the west Iine of 
Route 66 and a line 1,000 feet south of the 
north line of said section 33; thence westerly 
along a line 1,000 feet south of and parallel 
to the north line of said section 33 and frac- 
tional section 32, 5,300 feet; thence north- 
westerly along a line forming an angle of 115 
degrees with said parallel line from east 
around north to northwest 4,800 feet more 
or less, to the southeasterly edge of the Des 
Plaines River); thence southeasterly along 
the previously described line 4,800 feet to 2 
point on a line 1,000 feet south of and paral- 
lel to the north line of said section 33 and 
fractional section 32, said point being 5,300 
feet west of the west line of said Route 66; 
thence easterly along a line 1,000 feet south 
of and parallel to the north line of section 
$3, 5,300 feet to the place of beginning (ex- 
cepting therefrom those portions lying along 
said river as deeded to the State of Dlinois 
and recorded in the recorder’s office as docu- 
ment numbered 414965, book 691, page 31; 
document numbered 414965, book 691, page 
34, and document numbered 414965, book 
691, page 35; also excepting those portions 
deeded to John Flom and recorded in the 
recorder’s office as document numbered 
458161, book 759, page 38; also excepting 
that portion deeded to Three Rivers Yacht 
Club and recorded in the recorder’s office as 
document numbered 695487, book 129, page 
625; also excepting therefrom that portion 
deeded to Robert Berglund and Hugh Black 
and recorded in the recorder’s office as docu- 
ment numbered 846871, book 1698, page 303; 
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also excepting that portion included within 
the lines measured 100 feet outward from 
the existing high bank on both sides of 
Grant Creek Cutoff and Grant Creek) con- 
taining 946 acres, more or less. 

(b) The conveyance authorized to be made 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall be conditional upon the payment by 
the State of Illinois to the Administrator of 
General Services as consideration for such 
conveyance of the sum of $286,638. 

{c) The land authorized to be conveyed 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall be conveyed subject to such easements 
for railroad rights-of-way as shall, in the 
determination of the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, be necessary or appropriate to 
provide railroad service for the purchasers of 
adjoining tracts of land from the United 
States? 

(a) The instrument of conveyance author- 
ized by this section shall expressly require 
(1) that in the event the property conveyed 
by such instrument ceases to be used for 
wildlife conservation or recreational pur- 
poses, all right, title, and interest therein 
shall immediately revert to the United States 
to be held in the same manner as it was held 
prior to such conveyance; and (2) that all 
oil, gas, and mineral rights in the property 
conveyed shall be reserved to the United 
States. 

(e) The property authorized to be con- 
veyed pursuant to subsection (a) of this Act 
has been declared to be surplus to the needs 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the acquisition by 
the State of Illinois of the property described 
in the first section of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Army is authorized and directed, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 2662 of 
title 10 of the United States Code, to convey, 
by quitclaim deed, without consideration, to 
the State of Illinois, for wildlife conservation 
or recreational purposes, all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to the 
following described lands, together with 
buildings and improvements thereon, situ- 
ated in township 33 north, range 9, east of 
the third principal meridian, Will County, 
Tilinois, containing 1,500 acres, more or less: 

All of section 4; 

All of section 5; 

All of section 8 lying north of the Kanka- 
kee River; and 

All of section 9 lying north of the Kanka- 
kee River. 

(b) The instrument of conveyance author- 
ized by this section shall (1) reserve to the 
United States all oil, gas, and mineral rights 
in the property; (2) reserve such improve- 
ments, rights-of-way, easements, and other 
interests as the Secretary of the Army deter- 
mines should be retained in the public in- 
terest; and (3) contain provisions expressly 
requiring that (A) in the event the property 
conveyed by such instrument ceases to be 
used for wildlife conservation or recreational 
purposes, all right, title, and interest therein 
shall immediately revert to the United States 
to be held in the same manner as it was held 
prior to such conveyance, and (B) whenever 
the Congress of the United States declares a 
state of war or other national emergency, 
or the President declares a state of emer- 
gency, and upon the determination by the 
Secretary of Defense that the property con- 
veyed under this section is useful or neces- 
sary for military, air, or naval purposes, or in 
the interest of national defense, the United 
States shall have the right, without obliga- 
tion to make payment of any kind, to reenter 
upon the property and use the same or any 
part thereof, including all buildings and im- 
provements thereon, for a period not to ex- 
ceed the duration of such state of war or 
national emergency plus six months, and 
upon the termination of such use by the 
United States, the property shall be returned 
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to the State of Illinois, together with all 
buildings and improvements thereon. 

Src. 3. The authority contained in this Act 
shall expire one year from the date of en- 
actment of this Act if the State of Illinois 
has not, during such one year period, made 
commitments, satisfactory to the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, with respect to the 
acquisition by such State of the property 
authorized to be conveyed under the first 
section of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 5, delete lines 10 through 19 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “of the 
United States in and to an area of approxi- 
mately 1,230 acres of land now or formerly 
part of Joliet Arsenal, Will County, Mli- 
nois, lying generally along the southwestern 
boundary of the Arsenal between the Kanka- 
kee River and the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road, comprised of approximately 317 acres 
of land previously reported by the Depart- 
ment of the Army to the Administrator of 
General Services for transfer or disposal as 
excess real property and approximately 913 
acres of adjacent land determined by the 
Secretary of the Army to be available for 
nonmilitary purposes.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PAYMENTS OF DEBTS BY CERTAIN 
CROW CREEK SIOUX INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6529) 
to amend the act of September 2, 1958 
(72 Stat. 1766, Public Law 85-916), con- 
cerning payment of debts out of com- 
pensation for trust land on the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation taken by the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





CONCERNING CERTAIN FRAUDU- 
LENT GOVERNMENT CHECKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4390) 
for the relief of certain persons involved 
in the negotiation of forged or fraudu- 
lent Government checks issued at Parks 
Air Force Base, Calif. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





PAYMENTS OF DEBTS BY CERTAIN 
CROW CREEK SIOUX INDIANS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to return to Calendar No. 
456. By mistake I thought we were con- 
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sidering Calendar No. 457. I withdraw 
my request that H.R. 6529 be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, no part 
of the compensation for the property taken 
by the condemnation proceedings referred to 
in section 1 of the Act of September 2, 1958, 
Public Law 85-916, shall be subject to any 
lien, debt, or claim of any nature whatso- 
ever against the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe 
or individual Indians entitled to the com- 
pensation, except delinquent debts owed by 
the tribe to the United States: Provided, 
That upon determination by the Secretary 
of the Interior that no hardship to the in- 
dividual Indian debtor will result from the 
payment of the debt, such compensation 
shall be subject to delinquent debts (1) 
which are less than six years old on the date 
of this Act, and (2) which are owing to the 
United States or to the tribe by the individ- 
ual Indian entitled to the compensation for 
the property taken. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 4, 5, and 6, strike out the 
words ‘‘(1) which are less than six years old 
on the date of this Act, and (2)”, 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land 
on the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation 
taken by the United States.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 
AT NAVAL WEAPONS PLANT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10060) 
for the relief of certain employees and 
former employees at the Naval Weapons 
Plant in Washington, D.C. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That each 
of the 1,394 persons who were overpaid un- 
der the circumstances described in this Act 
in the aggregate amount of $25,804.26 while 
employed at the Naval Weapons Plant in 
Washington, District of Columbia, during 
the calendar years 1954 through 1958, is 
hereby relieved of liability to the United 
States in the amount by which he was s0 
overpaid. The overpayments for which lia- 
bility is relieved by this Act arose as a re- 
sult of a misinterpretation in the applica- 
tion of section 301 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945 (5 U.S.C. 921), relating to 
nightshift differential pay. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for any amount 
for which liability is relieved by this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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DEBT PAYMENT BY CERTAIN 
LOWER BRULE SIOUX INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6456) 
to amend the act of September 2, 1958 
(72 Stat. 1773, Public Law 85-923), con- 
cerning payment of debts out of com- 
pensation for trust land on the Lower 
Brule Sioux Reservation taken by the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, no part 
of the compensation for the property taken 
by the Act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 
1778, Public Law 85-923), shall be subject 
to any lien, debt, or claim of any nature 
whatsoever against the Lower Brule Sioux 
Tribe or individual Indians entitled to the 
compensation except delinquent debts owed 
by the tribe to the United States: Provided, 
That upon determination by the Secretary 
of the Interior that no hardship to the in- 
dividual Indian debtor will result from the 
payment of delinquent debts, such compen- 
sation shall be subject to delinquent debts 
(1) which are less than six years old on the 
date of this Act, and (2) which are owing 
to the United States or to the tribe by the 
individual Indian entitled to the compen- 
sation for the property taken. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words 
“(1) which are less than six years old on 
the date of this Act, and (2)”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land 
on the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation 
taken by the United States.” 

‘ rpg to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 





DEBT PAYMENTS BY CERTAIN 
STANDING ROCK SIOUX INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6498) 
to amend the act of September 2, 195& 
(72 Stat. 1762, Public Law 85-915), con- 
cerning payment of debts out of com- 
pensation for trust land on the Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux Reservation taken by 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, no 
part of the compensation for the property 
taken by the act of September 2, 1958 (72 
Stat. 1762, Public Law 85-915), shall be sub- 
ject to any lien, debt, or claim of any nature 
whatsoever against the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe or individual Indians entitled to the 
compensation except delinquent debts owed 
by the tribe to the United States: Provided, 
That upon determination by the Secretary of 
the Interior that no hardship to the indi- 
vidual Indian debtor will result from the 
payment of delinquent debts, such compen- 
sation shall be subject to delinquent debts 
(1) which are less than 6 years old on the 
date of this Act, and (2) which are owing 
to the United States or to the tribe by the 
individual Indian entitled to the compensa- 
tion for the property taken. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words 
“(1) which are less than 6 years old on the 
date of this Act, and (2)”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land 
on the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation 
taken by the United States.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





LONG STAPLE COTTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12115) 
to extend the minimum national mar- 
keting quota for extra long staple cot- 
ton to the 1961 crop. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 347(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by 
amending the proviso in the last sentence to 
read as follows: “Provided, however, That 
the national marketing quota for 1960 and 
1961 crops of such cotton shall be not less 
than 90 per centum of the 1959 marketing 
quota for such cotton.”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





PARTICIPATION BY FEDERAL 
AGENCIES IN THE FIFTH INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS ON HIGH- 
SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 75. ; 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, 
as follows: 


Whereas photographic techniques which 
can magnify the time scale of scientific 
phenomena are extremely important to the 
research and engineering activities of every 
nation; and 

Whereas the First International Congress 
on High-Speed Photography was held in 
Washington, District of Columbia, in 1952, 
having been organized and conducted under 
the sponsorship of the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers; and 

Whereas subsequent meetings were held 
at two-year intervals in Paris, France; Lon- 
don, England; and Cologne, Germany; and 
in each instance these meetings have re- 
ceived the recognition and the support of 
the governments of the respective host 
countries; and 

Whereas, with each meeting, the Inter- 
national Congress on High-Speed Photog- 
raphy has grown in stature and in prestige; 
and 

Whereas the Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers is once again sponsor- 
ing the International Congress on High- 
Speed Photography in Washington, District 
of Columbia (this fifth congress will be held 
in October 1960); and 

Whereas the Congress is fully appreciative 
of the importance of assuring that this in- 
ternational scientific meeting is conducted 
in a manner which will bring credit and en- 
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hanced prestige to the United States of 
America as the host nation; and 

Whereas it is the belief of the Congress 
that— 

(1) the democratic environment of the 
free world is the best environment for 
achievement in science; and 

(2) scientists and engineers have special 
advantages and opportunities to assist in 
achieving international understanding since 
the laws and concepts of science cross all 
national and ideological boundaries; and 

Whereas the Congress is interested in (1) 
promoting international understanding and 
good will; (2) enhancing the excellence of 
American science, both basic and ed; 
and (3) furthering international coopera- 
tion in science and technology by creating 
the necessary climate for effective inter- 
change of ideas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that all interested 
agencies of the Federal Government should 
participate actively to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent in the Fifth International 
Congress on High-Speed Photography to 
be held in Washington, District of Columbia, 
in October 1960 under the sponsorship of the 
Society of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





INCREASING THE CLOSING FEE OF 
THE TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2052) to 
amend the Bankruptcy Act in regard to 
the closing fee of the trustee and in re- 
gard to the fee for the filing of a peti- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I simply want to put 
the Members of the House on notice that 
the costs of bankruptcy are going up if 
this bill is passed, so that we may be 
guided accordingly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the part 
of subdivision c of section 48 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 76c) up to the first 
colon is amended to read as follows: 

“c. TRUSTEES.——The compensation of trus- 
tees for their services, payable after they are 
rendered, shall be a fee of $10 for each estate, 
deposited with the clerk at the time the pe- 
tition is filed in each case, except when a fee 
is not required from a voluntary bankrupt, 
and such further sum as the court may allow, 
as follows:”’. 

Sec. 2. That section 132 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 532) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 132. The filing of a petition under 
this chapter shall be accompanied by pay- 
ment to the clerk of a filing fee of $120 if 
no bankruptcy proceeding is pending, other- 
wise $70. Where $120 has been paid and an 
adjudication is entered under this chapter, 
$50 thereof shall be distributed by the clerk 
as in the case of a bankruptcy proceeding; 
but, if the proceeding under this chapter is 
dismissed and no order of adjudication is 
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entered thereunder, such sum of $50 shall 
be refunded to the person paying it.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





AMENDING THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 
RELATING TO THE TRANSMIS- 
SION OF CERTAIN DOCUMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7726) 
to amend section 678 of the Bankruptcy 
Act (11 U.S.C. 1078) relating to the 
transmission of petitions, notices, orders, 
and other papers to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in chapter XIII proceedings. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 678 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
1078) is amended to read: 

“Sec. 678. The court shall, in every case 
instituted under any provisions of this 
chapter, mail or cause to be mailed a copy 
of the notice of the first meeting of credi- 
tors to the district director of internal 
revenue for the district in which the court 
is located, and to the Comptroller General of 
the United States. Whenever the schedules 
of the debtor, or the list of creditors of the 
debtor, or any other papers filed in the case 
disclose a debt to the United States acting 
through any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality thereof (except for any internal 
revenue obligation payable to the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate), a notice 
of the first meeting shall be mailed as well 
to the head of such department, agency, or 
instrumentality.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 9, after “located” strike out 
the comma and the remainder of the sen- 
tence and insert a period. 

On page 2, ade the following new section: 

“Sec. 2. Section 58e of the Bankruptcy 
Act, as amended (11 US.C. 94(e)), is 
amended by changing the comma following 
the word “located in the first sentence there- 
of to a period, deleting the balance of that 
sentence, and substituting for the deleted 
portion the following new sentence: 

““In cases involving a bankrupt where it 
clearly appears on the face of the petition 
that the bankrupt is or was engaged in the 
business of transporting persons or property, 
the court also shall mail, or cause to be 
mailed, a copy of such notice to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States.’ ”’ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





AMENDING BANKRUPTCY ACT TO 
REQUIRE FILING OF CERTAIN 
CLAIMS AND TO LIMIT THE TIME 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7727) 
to amend sections 334, 367, and 369 of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 734, 767, 
769) and to add a new section 335 so as 
to require claims to be filed and to limit 
the time within which claims may be 
filed in chapter XI (arrangement) pro- 
ceedings to the time prescribed by sec- 
a 57n of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 

nm). 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
334 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 734) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 334. Within ten days after the peti- 
tion is filed the court shall give notice by 
mail to the debtors, the creditors, and other 
parties in interest of a first meeting of 
creditors to be held not less than fifteen days 
nor more than thirty days after the date of 
the mailing of such notice. The last date 
for filing claims shall be set forth in such 
notice.” 

Sec. 2. That after section 354 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 754) a new section is 
added to read as follows: 

“Sec. 355. Where a petition is filed under 
section 322 of this Act, subdivision n of sec- 
tion 57 of this Act shall apply.” 

Sec. 3. That paragraph 3 of section 367 
of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 767) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) the consideration deposited, if any, 
shall be distributed and the rights provided 
by the arrangement shall inure to the 
creditors affected by the arrangement whose 
claims (a) have been filed prior to the date 
of confirmation but within the time pre- 
scribed by section 355 of this chapter and 
are allowed or (b) have been filed after 
the date of confirmation but within the 
time prescribed by section 355 of this chap- 
ter and are allowed; and”. 

Sec. 4. Paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 
369 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 769) 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(2) are disputed or unliquidated, have 
been scheduled by the debtor, and are filed 
within the time prescribed by section 355 
of this chapter; or 

“(3) arise from the rejection of executory 
contracts by the debtor and are filed within 
the time prescribed by section 355 of this 
chapter.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 





COTTON SAMPLING FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11646) 
to amend the act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to collect and publish 
statistics of the grade and staple length 
of cotton, as amended, by defining cer- 
tain offenses in connection with the sam- 
pling of cotton for classification and pro- 
viding a penalty provision, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to collect and publish 
statistics of the grade and staple length of 
cotton’, approved March 3, 1927, as amended 
(44 Stat. 1372; 50 Stat. 62; 55 Stat. 131), is 
amended by inserting between section 3c and 
section 3d the following new sections: 

“Src. 3c-1. It shall be unlawful— 

“(a) for any person sampling cotton for 
classification under this Act knowingly to 
sample cotton improperly, or to identify 
cotton samples improperly, or to accept 


money or other consideration, directly or in- 
ee for any neglect or improper per- 
formance of duty as a sampler; 

“(b) for any person to influence improp- 
erly or to attempt to influence improperly 
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or to forcibly assault, resist, impede, or inter- 
fere with any sampler in the taking of sam- 
ples for classification under this Act; 

“(c) for any person to alter, or cause to 
be altered, any sample taken for classifica- 
tion under this Act by any means such ag 
trimming, peeling, or dressing the sample, or 
by removing any leaf, trash, dust, or other 
material from the sample; 

“(d) for any person knowingly to cause, 
or attempt to cause, the issuance of a false 
or misleading certificate or memorandum of 
classification under this Act by deceptive 
baling, handling, or sampling of cotton, or 
by any other means, or by submitting sam- 
ples of such cotton for classification know 
that the cotton has been so baled, handled, 
or sampled; 

“(e) for any person knowingly to submit 
more than one sample from the same bale of 
cotton for classification under this Act, ex. 
cept a second sample submitted for review 
classification; 

“(f) for any person knowingly to operate 
or adjust a mechanical cotton sampler in 
such a manner that a representative sample 
is not drawn from each bale; and 

“(g) for any person knowingly to violate 
any regulation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture relating to the sampling of cotton made 
pursuant to section 3c of this Act. 

“Sec. 3c-2. Any person violating any pro- 
vision of section 3c-1 of this Act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

“Src. 3c-3. In construing and enforcing the 
provisions of this Act, the act, omission, or 
failure of any agent, officer, or other person 
acting for or employed by an individual, as- 
sociation, partnership, corporation, or firm, 
within the scope of his employment or office, 
shall be deemed to be the act, omission, or 
failure of the individual, association, part- 
nership, corporation, or firm, as well as that 
of the person.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 8, strike out “473c” and in- 
sert “3c”. 

Page 8, line 16, insert “individual,” be- 
fore the word “association”. 

Page 3, line 19, insert “individual,” before 
fore the word “association’’. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





AMENDING TITLE 28 ENTITLED “JU- 
DICIARY AND JUDICIAL PRO- 
CEDURE” 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill H.R. 7577, to amend title 
28, entitled “Judiciary and Judicial Pro- 
cedure,” of the United States Code, to 
provide for the defense of suits against 
Federal employees arising out of their 
operation of motor vehicles in the scope 
of their employment, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “Any” and in- 
sert “With the consent of the plaintiff in 


any”. 
Page 2, line 24, strike out “shall” and 
insert “, such action or proceeding may”. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 


curred in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the enact- 
ment of H.R. 7577, although amended 
by the other body, is still a step forward 
in securing for Government employees 
that protection justifiedly due them 
when they become involved in litigation 
arising out of motor vehicle accidents 
while acting in the scope of their em- 
ployment. 

The purpose of this legislation was 
sought for a great many years. The evi- 
dent unfairness of exposing drivers of 
Government motor vehicles to personal 
suits and the recovery of personal judg- 
ments for accidents arising during and 
out of the performance of their duties 
has been the basis for numerous bills 
for private relief which Congress has 
almost invariably granted. 

The problems that confronted the Ju- 
diciary Committee in passing on legisla- 
tion intended to remedy an unfair and 
unwarranted situation were many and 
complex. Not only were the interests 
and rights of the Federal Government in- 
volved and needful of protection but the 
rights of individuals were a matter of 
concern. The rights of employees as 
individuals and the jurisdiction of State 
courts over incidents of a tortious nature 
within a State’s boundaries were matters 
to be considered and harmonized. 

The bill that left this House to go to 
the other body was the subject of the 
careful consideration and scrutiny by 
the capable, able, and competent mem- 
bers of the subcommittee each of whom, 
from professional competence, is learned 
in the law and certainly qualifies to be 
considered a lawyers’ lawyer. As chair- 
man of the subcommittee that worked 
on this legislation I can proudly assert 
that my distinguished colleagues on the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. DononvE], the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. ASH- 
MORE], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. To..], the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kasem], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HENDER- 
Son], the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Linpsay], and the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Cantu], all contributed 
from their vast store of legal training, 
knowledge, and general erudition so that 
this Congress can enact legislation which 
was long sought, because it was long 
Overdue, to correct inequities which 
cou in equity and justice, be cor- 


The bill, as it left this House, we all 
believed, was fair to all and harmonized 
all views on the basic proposition of pro- 
tecting the employee, the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, third parties, and the interests 
of States in matters which are of no con- 
cern to the interests of the Federal 
Government. 

I believe the Senate amendment to 
this bill does not and will not materially 
affect the views of the House as ex- 
pressed in the bill when it left the House 
for Senate action. I rest my belief on 
the view that the Senate amendment 
applies merely to the procedural aspects 
of the legislation and not to the basic 
purpose of limiting the right of action 
for property damage, personal injury, or 
death exclusively to an action against 
the United States when the cause for 
such action arose from the operation of 
a motor vehicle by a Federal Govern- 
ment employee while acting within the 
scope of his employment and throws a 
cloak of protection around the employee 
from suits against him personally. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill H.R. 7577 is intended to meet a very 
serious problem of possible personal lia- 
bility which currently is faced by every 
U.S. employee who must operate a motor 
vehicle as a part of his Government em- 
ployment. This bill meets that problem 
by amending section 2679 of title 28, 
United States Code, to provide that the 
remedy against the United States pro- 
vided by the tort claims provisions of 
that title for damage to property, per- 
sonal injury, or death resulting from the 
operation of a motor vehicle by an em- 
ployee of the United States within the 
scope of his employment shall be exclu- 
sive of any other civil action or proceed- 
ing by reason of the same subject matter 
against the employee involved or his 
estate. This is provided for in a new 
section (b) of section 2679, and I believe 
that this is clearly the basic part of the 
bill, for it makes clear the fact that the 
remedy provided against the United 
States in section 1346(b) of title 28 of 
the code is to be the exclusive remedy. 

The Federal Tort Claims Act made it 
possible for individuals to bring tort ac- 
tions against the Government in the 
Federal courts. However, the provisions 
of that act as now codified in title 28 
of the United States Code do not afford 
a Government employee relief in those 
instances where an action is brought 
against him alone. Thus the authority 
is provided in title 28 for the bringing of 
suits against the United States based 
upon the very accidents which may also 
give rise to suits against the individual 
drivers. The tort claims provisions of 
title 28 further provide for the adminis- 
trative settlement of claims up to $2,500 
under the same circumstances. The re- 
sult of the situation is that all of the 
persons who operate vehicles for the 
United States face the possibility of being 
sued as individuals for incidents which 
occur while they are performing duties 
in behalf of the Government. 
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As a practical matter, the injured 
party prefers to bring his action against 
the United States rather than against a 
man of limited resources who happened 
to have been driving the Government 
vehicle. As would be expected, when the 
action has been brought against the in- 
dividual driver the judgments involved 
have been for relatively small amounts, 
but those judgments work a real hard- 
ship on the employee. While the Gov- 
ernment has adopted a general policy of 
affording counsel and representation to 
employees sued in this manner, this does 
not help when a judgment has been en- 
tered against the man. The employee is 
then faced with the alternative of set- 
tling the judgment or of prosecuting an 
appeal. Very often the employee is 
forced to conclude the matter by paying 
the judgment or of prosecuting an ap- 
peal. Because of the additional expense 
and difficulty involved with an appeal, 
the employee is often forced to conclude 
the matter by paying the judgment. 

In order to provide for an orderly ap- 
plication of this language, the bill would 
provide what amounts to procedural pro- 
visions in new subsections (c) and (d) 
proposed as a part of section 2679. First 
in new subsection (c) the bill provides 
for notice to the U.S. attorney of the 
commencement of any action against an 
employee, and for the defense of any 
such action by the Attorney General. 

In subsection (c) providing for re- 
moval of an action commenced against 
an individual Federal employee in a 
State court to a US. district court 
the other body has inserted amend- 
atory language conditioning the ac- 
tual removal upon consent of the 
plaintiff. I believe this language must 
be read in the light of the provisions of 
new subsection (b), which provide that 
the remedy provided by the Federal tort 
claims provisions of title 28 are to be the 
exclusive remedy in such actions. There- 
fore, it appears that the amendatory 
language permits a plaintiff to, in effect, 
terminate the proceedings at that point 
by refusing his consent. I have some 
reservations concerning such an amend- 
ment, but I feel that in view of the dem- 
onstrated need for this legislation, it is 
best that the House accept the change 
so that legislation can be enacted at this 
session. 

I would also like to refer to the settle- 
ment authority contained in new sub- 
section (e) which would grant the At- 
torney General the authority to settle 
cases in the same manner as he now does 
under section 2677 of title 28. 

This is a particularly important pro- 
vision, for there may be cases in which 
the Attorney General will find it is to the 
advantage of the United States to settle 
the matter at the earlier stages of the 
proceeding. In those instances where 
the proceeding is commenced in a State 
court this settlement can be effected be- 
fore removal to a U.S. district court. 
This makes possible the elimination of 
unnecessary delay and difficulty to 
everyone concerned, for if the case is a 
proper one for settlement it is only log- 
ical to provide authority for settlement 
without requiring removal to the Federal 
court. 
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I feel that we must frankly recognize 
that the problem concerning the liability 
of its employees is a matter of direct con- 
cern to the United States. The threat 
of this sort of liability to all Government 
employees who must operate vehicles in 
the course of their employment has an 
adverse effect on the efficiency and 
morale of those employees. This rela- 
tionship between the Government and its 
employees was considered by the Supreme 
Court in the case of United States v. 
Gilman (347 U.S. 507 (1954)), and the 
Court made this statement concerning 
the importance of that relationship to 
the conduct of governmental affairs: 

The relations between the United States 
and its employees have presented a myriad of 
problems with which the Congress over the 
years has dealt. Tenure, retirement, dis- 
charge, veterans’ preferences, the responsibil- 
ity of the United States to some employees 
for negligent acts of other employees—these 
are a few of the aspects of the problem on 
which Congress has legislated. Government 
employment gives rise to policy questions 
of great import, both to the employees and 
to the executive and legislative branches. 





PLACID J. PECORARO ET AL. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 6121) for the relief 
of Placid J. Pecoraro, Gabrielle Pecoraro, 
and their minor child, Joseph Pecoraro, 
with Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after “Act” insert “: Pro- 
vided, That the passage of this Act shall not 
be construed as an inference of liability on 
the part of the Government of the United 
States”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

« There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





VALIDATING SALARY OVERPAY- 
MENTS MADE TO CERTAIN OFFI- 
CERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill H.R. 4271, which 
was passed over. I have discussed this 
matter with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, and he has withdrawn his request. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 


payments of compensation, including over- 
time, holiday, and other compensation, 
heretofore received by any officer or ro 
of the United States or the District 


Columbia for the period beginning with = 
first day of the first pay period which began 
after February 28, 1955, and ending on June 
28, 1955, and which were based upon errone- 
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ously retroactive wage increases administra- 
tively granted in addition to the retroactive 

adjustments authorized by section 
2(c) of the Federal Employees Salary In- 
crease Act of 1955, are hereby validated. In 
any case in which the amount of any such 
payment has heretofore been refunded to 
the United States, the head of the agency 
concerned, upon application therefor filed 
within two years after the enactment of this 
Act, shall pay out of any money currently 
available for the payment of compensation 
of employees to the officer or employee mak- 
ing the refund, or in the event of his death 
to the person entitled thereto in accordance 
with section 1 of the Act of August 3, 1950 
(5 US.C. 61f), an amount equal to the 
amount so refunded. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States or 
of the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia, full credit shall be given for 
the amount of any payments validated by 
this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Safety be per- 
mitted to sit this afternoon during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 





SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 11207) to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act so as to authorize an additional 
$150 million for loans to small business, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Small Business 
Act Amendments of 1960”. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, unless other- 
wise indicated, references to “the Act” are 
to the Small Business Act, approved July 
18, 1958 (72 Stat. 384), as amended by the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, ap- 
proved August 21, 1958 (72 Stat. 689), and 
as further amended by an Act approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1959 (73 Stat. 647). 

Sec. 3. Subsection 4(c) of the Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “$975,000,000” in each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$1,125,000,000”; 

(2) by striking out “$5'75,000,000,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$725,000,000”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection 5(b) of the Act is 
amended by striking the word “and” at the 
end of subparagraph (8); by changing the 
period at the end of subparagraph (9) to 
a semicolon and adding the word “and”; 
and by inserting at the end thereof a new 
subparagraph reading as follows: 

“(10) notwi section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, pre- 
pay rentals on safety deposit boxes used by 
the Administration for the safeguarding of 
instruments held as security for loans or for 
the safeguarding of other documents.” 

Szc. 5. Section 10 of the Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “every six months” 
from the first sentence of subsection (a) and 
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inserting in lieu thereof “, on December 31 
of each year,”; 

(2) by striking out “June 30 and” from 
subsection (b); 

(3) by striking out subsection (c); ang 

(4) by respectively redesignating sub. 
paragraphs (d), (€), and (f) as (ce), (d), 
and (e). 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
this Act, and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe that much time will be necessary 
on this bill. It was unanimously re- 
ported by the subcommittee that con- 
ducted hearings on the bill, and it was 
unanimously reported by the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. Speaker, the main purpose of this 
bill is to increase the authority of the 
Small Business Administration to make 
loans to small business concerns under 
its regular business loan program. Pres- 
ent law limits the amount of these loans 
which may be outstanding at any one 
time to $575 million. The bill would 
raise the limit to $725 million. 

SBA estimates that the present $575 
million ceiling will be reached in the first 
half of next year, and has requested the 
$150 million increase authorized by this 
bill in order to insure that SBA will be 
able to provide needed assistance to 
small firms that cannot arrange private 
financing on reasonable terms. The 
Banking and Currency Committee agreed 
unanimously to report this bill to the 
House, after Subcommittee No. 3, of 
which I am privileged to serve as chair- 
man, held hearings on it and unani- 
mously reported it to the full commit- 
tee. I am sure the House shares the 
feelings of the committee, that we must 
make sure this authorization is sufficient 
to meet estimated needs and provide @ 
reserve for contingencies. Before SBA 
can actually make these loans, of course, 
it must obtain appropriations from the 
Congress. 


In addition, the bill would make three 
minor amendments to the Small Busi- 
ness Act. One would authorize SBA to 
make prepayments of rentals on safety 
deposit boxes. SBA commonly accepts 
securities as loan collateral, which must 
be kept in safety deposit boxes. Under 
the law today, this usually means SBA 
employees must pay the rent on these 
boxes in advance, and claim reimburse- 
ment from SBA at the end of the rental 
period. 

A second amendment would place 
SBA’s reports to the Congress on an an- 
nual basis. They are now required to 
report every 6 months. This require- 
ment was imposed when SBA was a tem- 
porary agency, and the Congress wanted 
reports at short intervals to determine 
whether the program should be contin- 
ued. In 1958, however, the Congress 
made SBA a permanent agency, and its 
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reports should be on an annual basis, the 
same as other permanent agencies. 

The last amendment would do away 
with a provision of the Small Business 
Act which requires the Attorney General 
to exercise surveillance over the SBA 

to see whether they promote 
undue concentration of economic power. 
This provision got into the law more or 
less inadvertently, and adds little or 
nothing to the Attorney General’s re- 
sponsibilities under other general laws. 
At the same time it creates an erroneous 
impression that the Attorney General 
should exercise special vigilance over 
SBA’s operations. This was not in- 
tended, of course, and the bill repeals this 
provision. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HorrMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] a ques- 
tion. Does this do anything for the 
people, the druggists, principally, who 
are trying to get this fair trade bill up? 

Mr. PATMAN. It has no reference to 
anything like legislation. It only au- 
thorizes $150 million if the SPA asks for 
it and the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House makes a report to the House 
and recommends it and the Congress 
passes it. This is just an authorization 
bill 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just 
more money. 

Mr. PATMAN. Just more money, yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It will 
not help these folks that want this fair 
trade legislation? 

Mr. PATMAN. It has no reference to 
any legislation; none. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And it 
does not affect any? 

Mr. PATMAN. It does not affect any 
legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
like to ask the members of the committee 
and, in fact, all the Members of the 
House to sign a discharge petition. It 
seems to be in style now to sign discharge 
petitions. I do not intend to sign this 
one I have in mind, because I do not sign 
discharge petitions. The wire I received 
this morning reads: 


St. Josern, Micw., June 4, 1960. 
Representative Clare HorrMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As President of the Tricounty Druggist 
Association representing the majority of the 
following pharmacies and their employees, I 
urge you to sign discharge petition of H.R. 
1253 for enactment of fair trade: Bangor, 
Swanstra Drug Store; Benton Harbor, Barn- 
ard Drug Co., Battlement Drug Co., Biz’s 
Drug Store, Browns Pharmacy, Burke Drug 
Store, Fiar Drug Store, Fidelity Drug Store, 
Gillespies Drug Center, Gillespies Pharmacy, 
Muir’s Cut Rate Drugs, Talbots Drug Store, 
Walgreen Drugstore, Wilders Inc.; Berrien 
Springs, Krause Pharmacy, Schug Drug 
Store; Bloomingdale, Spayde Drug Store; 
Bri , Knaak Drug Co., Williams Phar- 
macy; Buchanan, Gnodtke Drug Store, Wis- 
ner’s Drug Store; Cassopolis, Gohn Drug 
Store, Hansen’s Drug Store; Coloma, Badt’s 
Pharmacy; Decatur, Narregan’s Drug Store; 

, Burrlingame and Stahl, Dowagiac 
Drugs Inc., Economy Drug Store; Eau Claire, 
Doc’s Rexall Drug Store; Edwardsburg, King- 
ler’s Pharmacy; Gobels, Gobels Pharmacy; 
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Hartford, Clark’s Drug Store, Hartford Phar- 
macy; Lawrence, Jennings Drug Store; Law- 
ton, Barber’s Drug Store; Marcellous, Inger- 
soll Drug Store; Millburg, Millburg Drugs; 
New Buffalo, Josenhans Drug Store; Niles, 
Castle Drug Store, Deans Drug Store, Doctors 
Pharmacy, Inc., Drolet Main Oak Pharmacy, 
Economy Drug Store, Mutual Cut Rate Drug 
Co., Pat’s East Gate Pharmacy, Royal Drug 
Co.; Paw Paw, Dillown Drug Store, Spayde’s 
Drug Store; St. Joseph, Bizer Drug Store, 
Gillespies Drug Store Inc., Richard Gillespies 
Pharmacy, Lasalle Drug Co., Square Drug 
Co., Upton Drug Co., Inc.; Sawyer, Tollas 
Drug Store; South Haven, Macdonald Drug 
Store, Somers Drug Store, South Haven Drug 
Co., Stevensville, Loeffiler’s Drug Store; Three 
Oaks, Downtown Drugs, Witker Drug Store; 
Watervliet, Hutchins Drug Store, Lewis 


Drug Store. 
WALLY WILLIAMS. 


They read somewhere in the paper, or 
someone told them, or they have heard 
it over the radio, about that group that 
was up in the gallery last Thursday and 
Friday just up and forced Members to 
sign a discharge petition—hence they 
follow the precedent as many others who 
have votes will. They have heard of the 
success of that pressure group. So they 
wired me this morning wanting to know 
what I am going to do to help them. 
Personally I think it is all wrong. But 
you can see what is happening. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. There is a petition on 
the desk for that particular bill and 
there are signatures on it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman sign it? 

Mr. MASON. I have signed it. And 
it is the first time I have signed a pe- 
tition in 15 years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
a long, long while. I have refused to go 
along with that method for 20 years for 
I know it means legislative chaos. The 
point that I am trying to make and the 
only point that I am trying to make is, 
you can see what is happening. I will 
not sign a petition, perhaps because I 
am not in favor of that particular leg- 
islation. But when I do favor a bill I 
will not sign because so doing will in the 
end prevent fair consideration of many, 
many bills. But if we are going to get 
all this legislation before the House, 
seriously, I would suggest that the easi- 
est, the quickest, and the most effective 
way is to abolish the Committee on 
Rules and permit all bills to come up in 
the order they are filed. Of course, there 
will not be anybody here to protect the 
people in the future. We will be here, 
so why worry? Is that to be our aiti- 
tude? Do you see what we are coming 
to? ‘The rules of the House do not 
amount to a tinker’s darn at the pres- 
ent time and they will not in the future 
if that is the way we are going to do 
business. So, when it is politically ex- 
pedient, just walk down to the desk and 
sign the petition? Not me. Now, I 
would not say that to my good friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason], because he 
would not do anything just for political 
expediency. 

Mr. MASON. I believe in what that 
petition calls for and I felt it was expe- 
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dient for me to sign that petition, al- 
though I refuse to sign most petitions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I wish 
the gentleman would cut out that word 
“expedient.” I, too, believe in reme- 
dial legislation for those interested. I 
only want to be sure it will be helpful 
and have it come up in a manner that 
will not in the future be harmful. But 
if we yield now, what is going to happen 
here? You will have the well of the 
House so filled with bills, with perhaps 
nine-tenths of which we do not agree. 
I cannot sign this discharge petition 
much as I desire the bill be reported 
out. The Rules Committee is our in- 
surance against crackpot bills, our safe- 
guard for sound orderly procedure. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is, Will the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
11207, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





CENTRAL BANK FOR 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2977) to 
amend the Farm Credit Act of 1933 to 
provide for increased representation by 
regional banks for cooperatives on the 
Board of Directors of the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives, which is identical with 
the bill H.R. 10310, which passed the 
House a few moments ago. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
terms of office of directors of the Central 
Bank for. Cooperatives established prior to 
January 1, 1961, shall continue through the 
31st day of December 1960 and shall expire 
at the end of that day, and thereafter such 
Board shall be constituted in accordance 
with section 31 of the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, as amended, which is hereby further 
amended to read as follows: 


at-large shall be appointed by the Governor 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board. Initially, direc- 
tors from six. the farm credit districts 
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required under subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section, a director appointed for a dis- 
trict shall be succeeded by a director elected 
in the same district and a director elected 
in a district shall be succeeded by a director 
appointed for the same district. The term 
of office of a director shall be three years, 
except that the terms of office for directors 
other than the director-at-large which be- 
gins January 1, 1961, shall be one year, two 
years, and three years, divided equally 
among elected and appointed directors as 
designated by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. The Farm Credit Administration shall 
prescribe rules and regulations and take all 
other action necessary to permit the elec- 
tions required by this section. 

“(b) Whenever, as of June 30 of any year, 
the Farm Credit Administration determines 
that the sum of the capital stock and sub- 
scriptions to the guaranty fund of the Cen- 
tral Bank held by persons other than the 
Governor on behalf of the United States and 
surplus and reserve accounts of said bank 
equals or exceeds 66%, per centum of the 
total capital stock, subscriptions to the 
guaranty fund and surplus and reserve ac- 
counts of said bank, the directors from the 
farm credit districts for the terms begin- 
ning the next succeeding January 1 shall all 
be elected by the board of directors of the 
regional bank for cooperatives in the re- 
spective districts. 

““(c) Whenever, as of June 30 of any year, 
the number of elected directors exceeds six 
and the Farm Credit Administration deter- 
mines that the sum of the capital stock and 
subscriptions to the guaranty fund of the 
Central Bank held by persons other than 
the Governor on behalf of the United States 
and surplus and reserve accounts of said 
bank does not equal or exceed 66% per cen- 
tum of the total capital stock, subscriptions 
to the guaranty fund and surplus and re- 
serve accounts of said bank, the directors 
from the farm credit districts for the terms 
beginning the next succeeding January 1 
shall be appointed by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration by and with the 
advice and consent of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, until the number of elected 
directors is reduced to six. If directors are 
not required to be appointed for all of the 
terms beginning the next succeeding Jan- 
uary 1, in order to reduce the number of 
elected directors to six, the Farm Credit 
Administration shall designate the terms to 
be filled by appointment or election. 

“(d) Any vacancy in the Board of Direc- 
tors shall be filled for the unexpired term 
in the same manner, by appointment or 
election, in which the vacant office was filled. 
Each director elected or appointed for a dis- 
trict shall have been a resident of such dis- 
trict for at least two years prior to elec- 
tion or appointment and shall have ex- 
perience with the business and financial op- 
eration of agricultural cooperatives. No per- 
son shall be eligible for election or appoint- 
ment as a director for a district if such per- 
son has, within two years next preceding the 
commencement of the term, been a salaried 
officer or employee of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration or of any corporation operat- 
ing under its supervision. No person shall 
be eligible to serve as an elected or appointed 
director for a district for more than two 
full terms of three years, plus any elected 
or appointed term of less than three years, 
which expires immediately preceding his 
election or appointment to a full term. Any 
person who is a member of the Federal Farm 
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any corporation operating under the super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administra 
Any appointed director may be removed at 
pleasure at any time by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 10310) was 
laid on the table. 





EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 12052) to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, for 
an additional 2 years. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (a) of section 
717 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended (50 US.C. app. 2166), is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1960” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1962”. 


The SPRAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

If not, the question is on suspending 
the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





INDIAN LANDS IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
1150) to authorize the sale of inherited 
interests in trust and restricted allotted 
lands and restricted purchased allotted 
lands in the State of Minnesota, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That upon 
request of the owners of a majority Indian 
interest in land in Minnesota in which any 
undivided interest is held by the United 
States in trust for an individual Indian or an 
Indian tribe, or in which any undivided in- 
terest is held by an individual Indian or an 
Indian tribe subject to a restriction against 
alienation imposed by the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to sell 
all undivided Indian trust or restricted in- 
terests in the land. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to execute all appropriate title docu- 
ments for sales made pursuant to this Act, 
and to distribute the proceeds of such sales 
in accordance with the regulations applicable 
to individual Indian moneys. 

Sec. 2. Sales of all Indian trust or re- 
stricted interests in land pursuant to section 
1 of this Act shall be in accordance with the 
following procedure: 

(a) Upon receipt of requests from the re- 
quired number of owners, the Secretary shall 
notify each owner of an undivided Indian in- 
terest in the land by a letter directed to his 
last known address that each such owner 
has a right to purchase the land for its ap- 
praised value unless one of the owners ob- 
jects within the time fixed by the Secretary, 
or for a lower price if all of the owners 
agree, and that if more than one owner wants 
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to purchase the land it will be sold on the 
basis of sealed competitive bids restricted to 
the owners of undivided interest in the land, 

(b) If no Indian owner of an undivideq 
interest in the land elects to purchase the 
land within the time fixed by the Secre- 
tary, and the tribe owns no interest in the 
land, the Secretary shall offer to sell the 
land at its appraised value to the tribe 
that occupies the reservation, if any, where 
the land is located, unless one of the Indian 
owners objects within the time fixed by the 
Secretary to a sale to the tribe at the ap- 
praised value. 

(c) If any Indian owner objects to a sale 
to one of the other owners or to the tribe 
at the appraised value, the Secretary shall 
offer the land for sale by sealed competitive 
bids with, on request, a preferential right in 
the tribe or any Indian owner to meet the 
high bid, unless one of the Indian owners 
objects within the time fixed by the Secretary 
to the grant of such preferential right. All 
bids shall be rejected if no bid substantially 
equal to the appraised value is received. If 
the preferential right is extended and more 
than one person exercises the preferential 
right, the sale shall be made to the one who 
makes the highest offer. 

(d) If any Indian owner objects to a sale 
by sealed competitive bid with a preferential 
right to meet the high bid, the Secretary 
shall offer the land for sale by sealed bids 
without such preferential right, but, upon 
request, subject to the right of the tribe or 
one of the Indian owners to ask immedi- 
ately after bids are opened that the land 
be sold at auction, in which event auction 
bidding shall be limited to persons who sub- 
mitted sealed bids in amounts not less than 
75 per centum of the appraised value of the 
land, the Indian owners, and the tribe. The 
highest sealed bids shall be considered the 
opening auction bid. No sale shall be made 
unless the price is substantially equal to the 
appraised value. 

(e) The Secretary may, when he deems it 
in the best interests of the Indian owners, 
obtain a power of attorney from the owner of 
a non-Indian interest in the land to be sold 
authorizing the Secretary to sell and convey 
the interest of the non-Indian owner in ac- 
cordance with any part of the procedure pro- 
vided in this section. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, the 
Secretary may represent any Indian owner 
who is a minor, or who is non compos mentis, 
and after giving reasonable notice by pub- 
lication of the proposed sale he may repre- 
sent an Indian owner who cannot be located. 

Sec. 4. Whenever land is offered for sale 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act under 
conditions that permit a tribe to purchase 
the land or to compete for its purchase, the 
tribe shall be given such notice as the Sec- 
retary determines is reasonable under the 
circumstances. 

Sec. 5. In order to assist tribes that wish 
to purchase land offered for sale under the 
provisions of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to make a loan to any 
tribe under the conditions stated below, pro- 
vided the tribe is unable to obtain a loan 
from other sources and does not have funds 
available in an amount that is adequate to 
make the purchase. Such loan shall be made 
from the revolving funds authorized by the 
Acts of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984, 986), 
June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1967, 1968), and April 
19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44), as amended and sup- 
plemented. The appropriation authorization 
in section 10 of the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 986), is hereby amended by increasing 
it from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

(a) The amount of the loan shall not ex- 
ceed the appraised value of the land plus 
the value of any other property the tribe 
ed mortgage or pledge as security for the 
oan. 


(b) Title to the land purchased by the 
tribe may be taken in the name of the tribe 
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‘thout any restriction or alienation, con- 
er use, a with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, in the name of the United States in 
trust for the tribe if the land is located 
within the boundaries of an Indian reserva- 

n. 
ee The tribe shall give to the United 
States a mortgage on the land purchased 
with the loan, and on any other tribal prop- 
erty which the Secretary deems necessary to 
secure the loan adequately. 

(a) The loan shall be for a term of not to 
exceed twenty-five years, and shall bear in- 
terest at a composite rate consisting of (1) a 
rate equal to the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States of comparable maturi- 
ties during the month preceding the month 
in which the loan is made, as such rate is 
determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, plus (2) @ rate, to cover losses and ad- 
ministrative expenses, determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior, which rate shall be 
not less than one-half of 1 per centum and 
not more than 1 per centum. The loan need 
not require repayment in equal installments, 
but it shall require repayment according to 
a schedule that will fully amortize the loan 
within the time specified. In the event of a 
default in the repayment of the loan, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall take such 
action as he deems necessary to protect the 
interests of the United States. 

(e) Before a loan is made the tribe shall 
submit for approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior a plan for the use of the lands to be 

ased. Such plan may be revised from 
time to time with the approval of the Secre- 
tary. Before approving a tribal plan, but 
not subsequent provisions thereof, the Secre- 
tary shall obtain the views of the members 
of the tribe by referendum or such other 
means as he deems appropriate. 

(f) The cost of managing any land pur- 
chased by a tribe pursuant to this section 
shall be borne by the tribe and not by the 
United States. 

Sec. 6. Any tribe that adopts, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, a 
plan pursuant to subsection 5(e) of this Act 
is hereby authorized, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, to sell any 
tribal land or other property in furtherance 
of such plan. 

Src, 7. Nothing in this Act shall repeal any 
authority to sell or lease trust or restricted 
land that is conferred by any other pro- 
visions of law. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
@ second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
attempts to do two things. It attempts 
to start a program that would try to 
clear up what has become one of the 
most complicated situations in our In- 
dian affairs in this Nation today, and 
that is the fractionated heirship of the 
Indian lands. The bill if passed will 
authorize the increase of a loan pro- 
gram from $10 million to $25 million, or 
an increase of $15 million. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
things I want to emphasize about the 
bill, H.R. 1150, that is now before the 
House. The first thing I want to do is 
to thank the author of the bill, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL], 
for having brought before our commit- 
tee in concrete form a problem which 
has been troubling many of us for a 
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number of years. He has given us an op- 
portunity to consider this problem—the 
great and complicated problem of frac- 
tional holdings of rights in Indian trust 
lands—in a particular setting and to ar- 
rive at a solution for it which is suit- 
able at least to the situation in Min- 
nesota. Moreover, he has cooperated 
fully with the committee in its various 
amendments to his bill. I think it is safe 
to say that, while we may not have a final 
answer yet which is applicable nation- 
wide, we are much further along the road 
to getting one than we were a few 
months ago and that Mr. Marshall’s bill, 
as amended, will be an excellent guide 
to us and to all who are interested in 
Indian affairs in going from here to 
broader and deeper problems. ~ 

This is the second point I want to 
emphasize: The fractionated heirship 
problem is not peculiar to Minnesota. 
It is a problem throughout the West and, 
indeed, throughout the Nation, wher- 
ever Indian lands are found. The prob- 
lem dates back to the 1880’s and 1890’s, 
when the Congress adopted the policy 
of encouraging Indians to reduce their 
tribal holdings and to take individual 
allotments of land. If, in those days, 
the Indians had been in a position to 
take and hold their allotments in fee 
simple, we would not have the problem 
we do today. They were not in a posi- 
tion to do so. Instead, they were given 
trust allotments. The result is that the 
lands were not freely alienable, and that 
on the death of the original allottee the 
allotment usually descended undivided 
to all of his heirs. And on the death 
of any of these heirs his undivided share 
of the allotment usually descended to 
his heirs. And so on, and so on, until, 
in some instances today, the heirs of the 
heirs of the heirs are entitled to a check 
for as little as a nickel once or twice a 
year for his interest in the land. This 
piles up administrative expenses beyond 
all reason or understanding, and it makes 
for very inefficient use of the land. 

But, although this heirship problem is 
not peculiar to Minnesota, the commit- 
tee’s amendment does not attempt to 
deal with it nationwide. We have care- 
fully confined the bill to Minnesota for 
several reasons. First, the committee 
has under way a careful study which the 
Library of Congress is making for it of 
the extent and intensity of the problem. 
We want to see the results of that study 
before we attempt a nationwide solu- 
tion. Second, the committee has before 
it bills from other sections of the coun- 
try involving the same problem where 
there is something less than unanimity 
concerning how it shall be handled. We 
do not want to impose a solution on these 
other areas before we know in detail 
what their problems and suggested solu- 
tions are. But the Minnesota situation 
is ripe for solution. As far as the com- 
mittee is aware, everyone is agreed on 
the solution that is now before the 
House—the author of the bill, the com- 
mittee itself, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Indians concerned. It did not 
seem to us desirable to hold up useful 
legislation of this sort in an instance 
where it is locally acceptable until every- 
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one else, all around the country, could 
be heard from and brought into agree- 
ment. . 

As a third point, I want to emphasize 
what it is that the legislation does. Pri- 
marily, it provides a way for overcoming 
the impasse that now faces Indian heirs 
if they wish to dispose of their father’s 
allotment and concentrate the entire 
title in one person or receive cash for 
their interest in it. Partition of lands 
is, in most cases, not a practical solution. 
The allotments are too small to stand 
physical fractionate and still be useful. 
But as things stand now, it takes the 
unanimous consent of all heirs before 
there can be a sale. What the bill does 
is to permit a sale to be made under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
if requested by the holders of 50 percent 
or more of the Indian interest in the 
land. It also preserves a fair oppor- 
tunity, if the Indian tribe concerned is 
interested in acquiring the land, for it to 
do so before it goes into non-Indian own- 
ership. The committee is not, in other 
words, encouraging the disposition of In- 
dian land to non-Indians. We are too 
fully aware of the need for preserving a 
land base for our Indian citizens to do 
this. But we are interested in giving the 
heirs a fair opportunity to dispose of 
interests, which too frequently amount to 
minute fractions of a small tract of land, 
and to receive the cash equivalent to 
which they are entitled. 

I have mentioned our attempt to pre- 
serve an opportunity for the Indian 
tribes concerned to buy up this land if 
they see fit to do so. That is my fourth 
point. And it leads directiy into the 
fifth—the necessity of making money 
available on a loan basis to tribes that 
wish to exercise this right. That is one 
of the reasons we have included in the 
bill a provision increasing the amount 
that may be lent to Indian tribes under 
the existing congressionally approved 
revolving loan fund program from $10 
million to $25 million. Although this 
provision appears. in a bill dealing pri- 
marily with Minnesota Indian prob- 
lems, the benefits of this particular pro- 
vision will be available to Indians all 
over the country not only for land pur- 
chases but for other worthwhile pro- 
grams as well. In fact, I want to say 
that it is not the commiittee’s intent 
that the increased revolving fund shall 
be used principally for financing land 
purchases—there is too much other good 
work for it to do for it to get bogged 
down in this one direction. Even if the 
Minnesota bill has not provided the ur- 
gent occasion for an increase in the 
loan fund, the increase would have been 
necessary. For the calls—the legitimate 
calls—on the fund at present are more 
than the Department of the Interior 
can handle within the present limita- 
tion. The repayment record, as the 
committee report makes clear, has been 
an excellent one. Collections are 
2% percent delinquent and less th 
percent of the loans have had to 
written off or extended. I daresay 
not many commercial lenders have 
good a record as that. Consequently, 
in view of the need and in view of the 
care with which the moneys lent have 
been handled, I feel confident that the 
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Congress will agree with me that there 
is great justification for this aspect of 
the bill and that the Appropriations 
Committee will see its merits as future 
applications are made to them to imple- 
ment this provision of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the program we now 
have operating probably has been one of 
the most successful programs insofar as 
being less costly to the Federal Govern- 
ment than any other program that I 
know of. The loans have been repaid 
I think better than in any other pro- 
gram we have with only a small fraction 
of the loans, less than 1 percent, having 
been charged off as not collectible. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is all I 
need to say at this time. Others will 
cover details and emphasize points that 
I may have missed or skipped over too 
lightly. I urge enactment of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota, the author 
of the bill [Mr. Marsuatu], for further 
explanation. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and its Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs for bringing H.R. 
1150 before the House today. The in- 
terest and courtesy shown by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] and 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. HaLey] 
are deeply appreciated. The gentleman 
from Florida and his subcommittee are 
to be commended for the excellent re- 
port filed on the bill. 

Very simply, the bill before you au- 
thorizes the sale of Indian interests in 
trust and restricted lands in the State 
of Minnesota upon request of the owners 
of a majority of such interests. 

The need for this legislation was 
brought to my attention by members of 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe who have 
long been dissatisfied with the vexing 
and cumbersome requirements for such 
sales. The time-consuming and expen- 
sive procedures involved have made 
sales virtually impossible in many cases. 
By requiring that all persons having an 
interest in a tract agree to such sales, 
the present law is unable to cope with 
the problem of fractionated heirships 
which has arisen over the past 70 years. 

Presently or potentially involved are 
some 1,500 tracts of Indian lands in 
Minnesota containing almost 60,000 
acres. Most of these allotments were 
made many years ago and as the orig- 
inal allottees and their immediate heirs 
have died, their interests have been sub- 
divided over and over again. Broken 
into individual tracts, most would be so 
small as to be useless. As the commit- 
tee has pointed out, there are instances 
in which heirs receive quarterly checks 
from the Government for 5 cents or less 
as their share of income from the lands. 

Effective use of the lands is prevented 
by the requirement of 100 percent con- 
sent from all heirs or their legal 
guardian. Many of these persons have 
left the reservation areas, others are 


In some cases, the interest is of such 
little value that even appointment of a 
legal guardian is impractical. 

By permitting a majority of owners 
to consent to the sale of such lands the 
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present impasse can be broken and eco- 
nomic benefits will accrue to the heirs 
and to the community. 

To assist in keeping land within the 
reservation under Indian ownership, the 
bill includes important preference rights 
for the Indian citizens. 

Each of the owners of Indian inter- 
ests in any land being sold is given the 
right to purchase at appraised value un- 
less there is objection to this procedure 
by another owner. In addition, the tribe 
is given the right to purchase at ap- 
praised value unless objection is made 
by an Indian owner. The bill also gives 
a preferential right to the tribe and In- 
dian owners to purchase by matching the 
highest sealed competitive bid received 
if there has been objection of sale at ap- 
praised value. 

The bill will restore to Indians the 
means of making proper use of their own 
lands for the economic benefit of the 
owners. It will help to end the expen- 
sive administration of these lands which 
brings little or no benefit to the heirs. 
It will benefit the many Indians whose 
property rights are now tied up in heir- 
ship lands that cannot be used, leased, 
or sold under the present system. For 
these reasons, the bill merits the favor- 
able action of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Ha.ey] has 
said, this is a complicated situation. A 
few years ago the tribal council of our 
Chippewa Indian Tribe came to me with 
@ problem they said was causing them 
considerable difficulty, one that would 
not lessen but would get worse. The 
problem involved is a matter of the heir- 
ships. 

There seems to be no practical way of 
disposing of land inherited by heirships 
at the present time as far as Indians are 
concerned. The more heirs there are, 
the more difficult it is to straighten out 
the problem involved in the inheritance 
of these lands. It is virtually impossible 
for inheritors of the land to go ahead 
and develop the land because so often 
some of the heirs have left the country, 
some have died, some have left no record, 
some of them have gone into Canada and 
settled there and become Canadian cit- 
izens. Some have gone into our cities. 
Some have left the area for any number 
of reasons. That means when it comes 
to the disposal of these heirships, it is 
impossible to find some of the heirs. 
Those of you who are lawyers and who 
have dealt with the problems of inherit- 
ance in the regular way know that an 
estate has a way of advertising and dis- 
posing of inherited lands. This is not so 
as far as the Chippewa Indians are con- 
cerned. It is almost impossible unless 
they get an act through the Congress to 
dispose of those lands unless the consent 
of every heir is obtained. How can they 
get the consent of every heir when they 
cannot find them and no one has a rec- 
ord of them? The result is you have 
parcels of land where the heirs in that 
locality do not feel they can go ahead 
and develop that land because they do 
not have the sole ownership. The De- 
partment of the Interior has had the 
ridiculous problem on their hands of try- 
ing to make small payments to some of 
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these heirs. They have on their books 
heirs that they cannot find. So what 
this bill does is to make it possible under 
the proposal set up for the Department 
of the Interior to protect the rights of 
unfound inheritors in trust, and make 
settlement with those inheritors found 
and wishing to sell. 

As the gentleman from Florida has 
mentioned, in order to retain land in the 
ownership of the Indians and to give 
them an opportunity to do so, they have 
increased a development loan fund. This 
is a part of the bill, and it is one that 
the committee will go into in greater 
detail. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The increase of the 
loan fund is for the Nation as a whole. 
Previously it was a $10 million Indian 
loan fund. It applies to all Indians. 
The increase amounts to that total sum 
and it is not for the Indians of Minne- 
sota alone. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I appreciate that 
correction because I did not understand 
either that it was for the benefit of the 
Indians of Minnesota only, but for the 
benefit of Indians all over the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say also that 
this heirship problem is not one that is 
peculiar to Minnesota alone. Other 
States have the same problem. It is a 
problem that will not solve itself, but 
this is a step in that direction. The 
Chippewa Indian Tribe in Minnesota has 
requested it. The Indians want it. 
They have met and talked over these 
things and they are the ones who want it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman has 
stated the fact that this is a universal 
problem as far as our Nation’s Indians 
are concerned. The only opposition 
that has ever arisen to this bill at any 
time was due to the fact that the Depart- 
ment downtown wished to have a uni- 
form bill for all of the Indians and we 
found ourselves in such a situation that 
we held up the consideration of this 
legislation; is that not right? Finally, 
we had to decide on bringing out a bill 
having to do with the Minnesota In- 
diuns in order to make a trial run on 
this problem. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman is 
correct. I thank my friend, the gentle- 
man from Colorado again. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr, KNOX. Would the gentleman in- 
form me as to how broad this legisla- 
tion is? Is it confined only to the State 
of Minnesota or to the Indian tribes 
within the boundaries of the State of 
Minnesota? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida, 

Mr. HALEY. No. This program ap- 
plies to the entire United States, not 
just to Minnesota. In other words, what 
we are attempting to do is to increase 4 
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fund of $10 million that is already in 


tence to $25 million. I might say, 
po said before, after all, the Congress 
has already taken a certain direction 
in connection with this program, and 
this is to further implement the con- 
current resolution of the 83d Congress 
to try to move us out of the Indian busi- 


ae. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota, 

Mr. BERRY. I think the question was 
whether or not the inheritance provi- 
sions applied only to Minnesota. In that 
respect they do. As far as the loan pro- 
vision is concerned, it is universal. 

Mr. KNOX. It is universal, but not 
as far as the inheritance provision is 
concerned? 

Mr. BERRY. That isright. The com- 
mittee felt we should use this Minnesota 
bill for a trial lunge on the inheritance 
provision. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL] has expired. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man from South Dakota, a real friend 
of the Indians. He has always been most 
considerate of our Indians. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL] and the committee for bring- 
ing out this legislation. It relates to an 
extremely important problem, and one 
that is very serious in the State I hap- 
pen to represent. Iam very hopeful that 
this legislation will provide a helpful 
precedent in dealing with the problem in 
our area. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

I wish to thank the committee for the 
consideration it has given the problem 
of our Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, 
and I urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
join the gentleman from South Dakota 
in commending the gentleman from Min- 
nesota for bringing this legislation before 
the committee and working so diligently 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. I join the members of 
the committee in urging that the bill be 
passed, and particularly recommend to 
the attention of the House the provision 
increasing the fund for the revolving 
loan fund. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. LANGEN. I take this time to con- 
cur with and commend the gentleman 
from Minnesota for having brought this 
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legislation before the committee and for 
the profound manner in which he has 
presented it not only to the committee 
but to the House. This is only further 
evidence of the very diligent manner in 
which the gentleman serves his con- 
stituency in Minnesota, and I sincerely 
urge the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank my col- 
league and friend from Minnesota. He 
has been most helpful. We have worked 
together on this legislation and other leg- 
islation and he has been a very helpful 
legislator. In my opinion, he is a fine 
representative for the people of his dis- 
trict. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. .1150 as 
amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 





SPECIAL COMPENSATION RATE FOR 
HOUSEBOUND VETERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 7211) to provide addi- 
tional disability compensation for cer- 
tain seriously disabled veterans. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
38, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing to section 314 the following new sub- 
section: 

“(s) If the veteran has a_ service-con- 
nected disability rated as total, and (1) has 
additional service-connected disability or 
disabilities independently ratable at 60 per 
centum or more, or, (2) by reason of his 
service-connected disability or disabilities, is 
permanently housebound, then the monthly 
compensation shall be $265. For the pur- 
pose of this subsection, the requirement of 
‘permanently housebound’ will be considered 
to have been met when the veteran is sub- 
stantially confined to his house (ward or 
clinical areas, if institutionalized) or im- 
mediate premises due to a service-connected 
disability or disabilities which it is reason- 
ably certain will remain throughout his life- 
time.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall be effective on and 
after the first day of the second calendar 
month following the date of its enactment. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEaGuE] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mfrs. Rocers] for 20 minutes. 

The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill seeks to establish a new statu- 
tory rate of disability compensation for 
service-connected disabled veterans who 
are totally disabled and have additional 
disabilities which are ratable at 60 per- 
cent or more and by reason of such dis- 
abilities are permanently housebound. 

The current disability payment for 
such condition is $225 monthly. This 
bill would increase it by $40 to $265 
monthly. 

Under existing law, if a veteran is 
totally disabled, the rate is $225 per 
month. If, however, he is suffering from 
loss of limbs or eyes, is permanently 
bedridden, or is so helpless or blind as 
to need the regular aid and attendance 
of another person, the rate is $309. 

There is no intermediate rate for the 
veteran who is totally disabled and 
whose activities are generally restricted 
to his home and who may be perma- 
nently housebound. This bill seeks to 
provide such an intermediate rate and 
the Veterans’ Administration has found 
the proposal to be “a reasonable and 
equitable approach” and favors its en- 
actment. 

The cost of the proposal is $7,200,000, 
and this cost could be expected to remain 
constant for the first 5 years following 
its enactment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
desire recognition? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have no requests for time on my side, 
but I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members on my side may extend their 
remarks at this point in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks.on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill, H.R. 7211, would estab- 
lish a new statutory rate of disability 
compensation of $265 per month for cer- 
tain seriously disabled veterans. It 
would be payable to a veteran who has 
a service-connected disability rated as 
total and, first, has additional service- 
connected disability or disabilities inde- 
pendently ratable at 60 percent or more, 
or, second, by reason of his service- 
connected disability or disabilities is per- 
manently housebound. The new rate is 
an intermediate rate and applies to a 
totally disabled veteran who is not per- 
manently bedridden or so helpless as to 
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need regular aid and attendance but 
whose activities are so restricted as to 
permanently confine him to his house or 
immediate premises. 

Although many totally disabled vet- 
erans are able to supplement their dis- 
ability benefits through income from 
work others by the nature of their par- 
ticular condition are so permanently 
housebound that they are unable to earn 
any outside income and yet they are not 
able to qualify for one of the higher 
statutory awards. This bill would pro- 
vide needed relief to this relatively small 
group of seriously disabled veterans. I 
am heartily in favor of this measure. 

The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs passed the bill unanimously. 
Other members of the committee do not 
wish to delay passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





CONCERNING INDIAN WAR AND 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VET- 
ERANS 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 

I move to suspend the rules and pass the 

bill (H.R. 9786) to amend sections 511 

and 512 of title 38, United States Code, 

to permit Indian war and Spanish- 

American War veterans to elect to re- 

ceive pensions at the rates applicable to 

veterans of World War I. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
511 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(c) Any veteran eligible for pension under 
this section shall, if he so elects, be paid 
pension at the rates prescribed by section 
521 of this title, and under the conditions 
(other than the service requirements) appli- 
cable to pension paid under that section to 
veterans of World War I. If pension is paid 
pursuant to such an election, the election 
shall be irrevocable.” 

Sec. 2. Section 512(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(3) Any veteran eligible for pension un- 
der this subsection shall, if he so elects, be 
paid pension at the rates prescribed by sec- 
tion 521 of this title, and under the condi- 
tions (other than the service requirements) 
applicable to pension paid under that section 
to veterans of World War I. If pension is 
paid pursuant to such an election, the elec- 
tion shall be irrevocable.” 

Src. 3. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month which 
begins after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ond demanded? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


Is a sec- 


Mr. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TgeacueE] will 
be recognized for 20 minutes and the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts for 20 
minutes. 

The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
at the present time the rate of $135.45 
monthly is applicable to all non-service- 
connected veterans who are so helpless 
or blind as to need the regular aid and 
attendance of another person. 

Beginning on July 1, 1960, veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and Korea 
who are in this condition may receive 
monthly pensions as high as $170. This 
bill would permit veterans of the In- 
dian and Spanish-American Wars to 
elect to receive pension under the terms 
of this new pension law, Public Law 86- 
211. It is entirely permissive and not 
mandatory. An election would be ir- 
revocable. 

The Veterans’ Administration in rec- 
ommending favorable consideration in- 
dicated that the first-year cost would be 
$1,154,000 and that it would be expected 
to decline to approximately $118,000 in 
the fifth year. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members on my side may extend their 
remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill, H.R. 9786, will permit 
Indian and Spanish-American War vet- 
erans to receive pension at the rates 
payable to World War I veterans. The 
veterans affected are those who are so 
disabled as to need the regular aid and 
attendance of another person, and who 
have little or no income other than their 
pensions. 

Last year we passed a new pension 
law for veterans of World War I and 
later wars. The rates of pension under 
that law, which will go into effect July 1, 
are keyed to the need of the individual. 

As the laws now stand, a helpless 
World War I veteran who is married and 
has an income of less than $1,000 a year 
aside from his pension would get $160 a 
month pension. The Indian or Spanish- 
American War veteran in the same sit- 
uation would get $135.45. Certainly the 
need in both cases is equal. 

This bill, which is favored by the 
Veterans’ Administration, will give these 
old soldiers the right to choose benefits 
under the new pension system. This 
will be a one-time election. It seems 
only fair that we give these men the 
same pension we have provided for 
World War I veterans. I am certain 
that this body will recognize the merits 
of this proposal and pass the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. ApatrR] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SaytLor] sug- 
gested speaking on this bill H.R. 9786, 
but in view of the importance of secur- 
ing passage of the bills today agreed not 
to ask for time. 

As the House knows, this bill passed 
the committee unanimously. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
as the only Spanish-American War vet- 
eran left in this body, I naturally am 
interested in the enactment of H.R. 9786, 
which will place on the same basis as 
other veterans the veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War who are so helpless or 
blind as to need the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person. It is only 
fair that such should be the case. Iam 
happy that the Veterans’ Committee re. 
ported the bill unanimously, and I antic- 
ipate its unanimous passage by the 
House. 

There is one provision in the bill, how- 
ever, that I would call to the attention 
of my comrades of the war with Spain. 
It gives the Spanish War veteran the op- 
tion of remaining under the Spanish War 
Act, where if totally disabled and need- 
ing the regular attendance of a nurse he 
receives a maximum of $135.45 a month 
as against $170 under the act becoming 
effective July 1, 1960. But the option 
can be exercised only once. That means 
that the Spanish War veteran, having 
elected to go under the new pension law, 
would forever thereafter be under that 
law and not under the law governing 
Spanish War pensions. As Chairman 
TEAGUE has said, his election would be 
irrevocable. 

If the Spanish War veteran is perma- 
nently in his present condition of total 
disability to the extent of requiring the 
regular attendance of another person, 
and there is little or no prospect of a 
change in his financial condition, it will 
be to his advantage to go under the new 
law. It will mean to him the difference 
between $135.45 a month and $170. 

If, on the other hand, there is a change 
for the better in his physical or financial 
condition he may under the new law end 
up by receiving a pension less than his 
Spanish War pension of $101.59. 

H.R. 9786 unquestionably will benefit 
many of my Spanish War comrades, but 
before electing to go under its provisions 
I would suggest they consult with the 
local, departmental, or national officers 
of the United Spanish War Veterans. 
The point to bear in mind is that an 
election once made is irrevocable. Each 
case must be decided by its own facts 
and circumstances. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. Will this bill include my 
Morro veterans? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am sorry to 
say it will not include the Morro vet- 
erans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 





INCREASING PATIENT TURNOVER 
RATE IN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOSPITALS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 7965) to amend section 
612 of title 38, United States Code, to 
authorize outpatient treatment incident 
to authorized hospital care for certain 
veterans, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
612 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(f) The Administrator may also furnish 
medical services for a non-service-connected 
disability under the following circumstances: 

“(1) Where such care is reasonably nec- 
essary in preparation for admission of a vet- 
eran who has been determined to need hos- 
pital care and who has been scheduled for 


admission. 
“(2) Where a veteran has been granted 


hospital care, and outpatient care is reason- 
ably necessary to complete treatment inci- 
dent to such hospital care.” 

Sec. 2. Section 601(6) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “dental and surgical serv- 
ices, and” the following: “(except under the 
conditions described in section 612(f)(1))”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
for 20 minutes. 

bing gentleman from Texas is recog- 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill, as amended, would authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to furnish medical services for a non- 
service-connected disability in prepara- 
tion for admission of a veteran who has 
been determined to be in need of hospi- 
tal care and who has been scheduled for 
admission. Posthospital care of an out- 
patient variety would also be authorized 
in order to complete the veteran’s hospi- 
talization. 

This new authority is limited to non- 
Service-connected cases since the present 
law already authorizes care of this type 
for service-connected veterans. 

The Veterans’ Administration has in- 
dicated that at least three definite bene- 
fits could be expected from the enact- 
ment of this legislation: 

First. An increased turnover of vet- 
erans hospitalized with the resulting 
effect of a reduction in the length of the 
patient’s stay; 
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Second. A decrease in the cost per 
patient treated; and 

Third. A partial check on the develop- 
ment of longer waiting lists as the vet- 
eran population ages. 

Hearings were held on this subject, 
and related matters, by the Subcommit- 
tee on Hospitals during the period Feb- 
ruary 15 to 19, 1960, at which time the 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration testified and the views 
were obtained from the seven area med- 
ical directors. All saw great merit in 
this proposal. 

The Veterans’ Administration has 
estimated that the cost of the proposal 
would range from a low of $11.3 mil- 
lion to a high of $16.4 million. Balanced 
against this must be the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration estimate that to accomplish 
a comparable result would require the 
construction and staffing of- five 1,000- 
bed general medical and surgical hos- 
pitals at an annual operating cost of 
approximately $40 million. A general 
medical and surgical bed is considered 
today to cost between $20,000 and $30,- 
000. If a median of $25,000 is used, 
the cost for construction alone would 
be $125 million. If the highest figure 
is used—$30,000 per bed—the cost of 
construction would be $150 million. 
Thus it can be seen that this bill is 
really a conservative saving measure 
rather than one which would incur vast 
new obligations for the taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will give us the 
equivalent of five 1,000-bed hospitals by 
causing a much quicker turnover of 
patients. It will cause the per-patient- 
day cost of hospitalization to be con- 
siderably reduced and is, in our opinion, 
a very desirable piece of legislation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill, H.R. 7965, would per- 
mit the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to furnish outpatient treatment for 
non-service-connected disabilities when 
preparing a veteran for admission to 
hospital. It would also authorize post- 
hospital outpatient treatment when nec- 
essary to complete hospital care. The 
Veterans’ Administration already has 
authority for this type of treatment in 
service-connected cases. 

Our veterans are growing older. On 
the average, World War I veterans are 
over 65 and World War II veterans are 
over 40. More and more they will need 
hospital care. But the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is operating under a Presi- 
dentially approved ceiling of 125,000 VA 
beds. It is hard for them to accommo- 
date all of our boys who need hospital 
care. 

This bill would be a great help to them 
because it would increase the turnover 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
This would also result in a decrease in 
the cost per patient treated. It would 
help keep the long waiting lists at VA 
hospitals from getting still longer. 

In a proper case, there would be a com- 
plete workup on an outpatient basis be- 
fore the veteran is admitted to hospital 
but after he has been scheduled for ad- 
mission. This is like the procedures used 
in private practice and would save a 
great deal of time but would give the vet- 
eran just as good care and treatment. 
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I am glad to support this bill and be- 
lieve it will strengthen the ability of the 
Veterans’ Administration to meet the 
medical needs of our veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take up 
the time of the House, because it is vitally 
important to pass these bills as quickly 
as possible and send them on to the 
Senate in order to secure final passage 
before the Congress adjourns sine die. 
The House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs passed this bill unanimously. The 
members of the committee do not wish 
to delay passage of the bill. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7965 which would au- 
thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to furnish medical services for a 
non-service-connected disability in prep- 
aration for admission of the veteran to 
a hospital or for posthospital outpatient 
treatment where it is found necessary. 
Similar authority already exists for serv- 
ice-connected cases. 

One of the problems which has con- 
fronted the Veterans’ Administration is 
the fact that in some of its hospitals 
waiting lists of qualified veterans exist 
because of room shortages. This bill if 
enacted into law would make many more 
rooms available and, as the chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
pointed out, would be the equivalent of 
adding five 1,000-bed hospitals to our 
system. Certainly, this would be a great 
advantage and at the same time would 
not constitute a hardship on either the 
patients or the hospital staffs. Further- 
more, it is the opinion of the Veterans’ 
Administration that such legislation 
would result in a decrease in the cost per 
patient treated. Therefore, I feel that 
this is good legislation and should be 
supported. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most frequent complaints made against 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
program by both its friends and foes is 
the unusual length of stay for a patient 
from diagnosis to discharge. Much of 
this justifiable criticism grew out of the 
fact that there was no way in which pre- 
operative examination and diagnosis or 
postoperative care and recovery could 
be handled on an outpatient basis. 

This bill authorizes the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to furnish for the first time 
such medical services for non-service- 
connected veterans in connection with 
their admission to a veterans hospital. 
The only veterans eligible for this new 
out-patient care are those who have 
already been determined in need of hos- 
pital care and who have in addition been 
scheduled for admission to a Veterans’ 
Administration facility. Thus, it will be 
seen that this measure has the appropri- 
ate safeguards and restrictions written 
into it. 

Most hospital care of an outpatient 
character can also be provided to com- 
plete the veterans’ medical care. 

The Veterans’ Administration has in- 
dicated its approval of this idea, and the 
Budget Bureau has stated that it has 
merit but does not feel this is the ap- 
propriate time for action. 

At least three important and definite 
results could be expected to follow from 
the enactment of this legislation. 
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First. An increased turnover of vet- 
erans hospitalized with a reduction in 
the length of stay; 

Second. A decrease in the cost per 
patient treated; and 

Third. A partial check and probable 
reduction of long waiting lists. 

The importance of this proposal can 
be seen from the estimate of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that the enact- 
ment of this legislation would accom- 
plish a result comparable to the con- 
struction of five 1,000-bed GM. & S. 
hospitals at an operating cost of $40 
million per hospital. The construction 
cost of that many beds would approxi- 
mate $125 million. Thus, it will be seen 
that for an expenditure of between $11 
and $16 million, the committee is making 
unnecessary the expenditure of as much 
as $165 million. 

I say this because I am convinced 
that as the population of all our wars 
age, there will be a very increasing de- 
mand for construction of hospital beds 
above the 125,000 bed ceiling which the 
President set early in 1959. This bill 
will also give the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion time to determine what course it 
should take with regard to domiciliary 
care for our aging veterans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the 
RecorpD on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 





AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF 
THREE COAST GUARD CUTTERS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 4) to authorize the construction 
of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel 
for operation by the U.S. Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That in the in- 
terest of national defense and to provide 
necessary facilities for the United States 
Coast Guard for the performance of its 
duties, the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by authorized and directed to construct and 
equip three cutters especially designed for 
icebreaking in the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions. 

Sec. 2. In order to assure that the cutters 
authorized to be constructed by the first sec- 
tion of this Act shall be of the most ad- 
vanced practicable design for the functions 
they will perform, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall conduct a feasibility and develop- 
ment study of the utilization of nuclear 
power in this type of cutter. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
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sary to carry out the purposes of the first 
section of this Act. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $500,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 2 of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 122] 

Addonizio Friedel Mills 
Alford Pulton Mitchell 
Alger Gallagher Moeller 
Anderson, Gary Morris, Okla 

Mont. Giaimo Morrison 
Anfuso Gilbert Multer 
Ayres Green, Oreg. Nix 
Baker Green, Pa. O’Brien, N.Y 
Barden Gubser O'Neill 
Barrett Halpern Pelly 
Barry Hargis Pfost 
Bass, N. H. Healey Philbin 
Bates Hébert Pilcher 
Baumhart Hess Pillion 
Bentley Hoffman, Ill. Porter 
Blitch Holtzman Powell 
Bosch Hull Preston 
Bowles Ikard Quigley 
Bray Inouye Rabaut 
Brewster Jackson Riley 
Buckley Jarman Rivers, S.C. 
Burdick Jennings Rogers, Tex. 
Cahill Kasem Roush 
Canfield Kastenmeier St.George 
Carnahan Kelly Santangelo 
Celler Keogh Saund 
Clark Kilburn Shelley 
Coad King, Calif. Sikes 
Coffin King, Utah Smith, Miss 
Curtis, Mo. Kirwan Spence 
Daddario Kowalski Springer 
Delaney Lafore Staggers 
Dent Lesinski Steed 
Derounian Libonati Stratton 
Derwinski Lindsay Taylor 
Donohue McDonough Teller 
Dorn, N.Y. McDowell Thompson, La 
Durham Macdonald Thompson, N.J 
Dwyer Madden Thomson, Wyo. 
Falion Martin Wampler 
Farbstein May Whitener 
Fino Merrow Whitten 
Fisher Metcalf Williams 
Flynn Meyer Willis 
Fogarty Michel Winstead 
Forand Miller, Withrow 
Frazier George P. Zelenko 


Frelinghuysen Miller, N.Y. 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 292 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF 
THREE COAST GUARD CUTTERS 
The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 

the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 

Bonner]. 
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PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle. 
man from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to correct my voting 
record on H.R. 10128, known as the 
School Construction Assistance Act of 
1960. 

On rolicall No. 108 to recommit, re- 
flected on page 11308 of the Recorp, had 
I been present and voting I would haye 
voted “nay’’ to recommit. 

On rollcall No. 109 on final passage 
of H.R. 10128, reflected on page 11309 of 
the Recorp, had I been present I would 
have voted “‘yea.”’ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, in refer- 
ence to the bill, H.R. 4, now under con- 
sideration, it is true that in the 86th 
Congress a similar bill was passed by 
the House providing for an atomic ice- 
breaker. The President vetoed the bill. 
When the bill, H.R. 4, was introduced, it 
included an atomic icebreaker, but dur- 
ing the hearings on H.R. 4, the commit- 
tee voted to strike out that portion of 
the bill dealing with the atomic ice- 
breaker. 

The testimony in the hearings is just 
overwhelmingly in favor of the con- 
struction of conventional icebreakers to 
take the place of the Wind class of ice- 
breakers that were built during World 
War II, which have been just about 
worn out due to our operation in the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions. There has 
only been one icebreaker, Mr. Speaker, 
built since World War II. This bill pro- 
vides and authorizes the construction of 
three conventional icebreakers with a 
provision that studies shall be given to 
the utilization of atomic energy for fu- 
ture icebreakers. But, the principal 
purpose for the bill is to authorize con- 
ventional icebreakers. That, Mr. Speak- 
er, is my understanding of the bill. I 
reserve the remainder of my time, and 
now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. ToLLeFson]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a very simple bill. The title, as has 
been indicated, is not correct as far as 
the provisions of the present bill are 
concerned. When the bill was originally 
introduced, it did contain a proviso for 
the authorization of the construction of 
a nuclear-powered vessel; but the com- 
mittee, in the consideration of the mat- 
ter, struck that provision out of the bill 
and inserted instead a provision author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
engage in development and research 
work with respect to the advisability at 
some future date of building a nuclear- 
powered icebreaker. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wanted to pur- 
sue a line of questioning in regard to the 
use of nuclear engines in this type of 
vessel. As I understood, this authori- 
zation would not authorize propulsion 
power to be nuclear. 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. This bill contains 
a provision authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to spend $500,000 on re- 
search and study. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But that is for re- 
search and study. That is prior to nu- 
clear propulsion? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Oh, yes, indeed. 
This does not authorize the construction 
of such a vessel at all. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad the 
gentleman has given the House that as- 
surance, because I believe that it is the 
part of wisdom to make this type of 

first. 
= TOLLEFSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As far as the in- 
formation I have is concerned, as far as 
nuclear propulsion is concerned, it is a 
pretty expensive proposition. We are all 
looking forward to the time when it will 
be economical, but until it is economical 
or until there is some other speed to be 
gained by this type of propulsion I 
think we ought to withhold until the art 
has advanced a little further. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution, and I 
assure him that, if at some future date it 
appears advisable for us to have a nu- 
clear-powered icebreaker, we will bring 
a bill here for the consideration of the 


House. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 


Mr. GROSS. Why go into this ques- 
tion of feasibility? We know that power 
of this type is already being used in sub- 
marines. We know it is feasible. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There are many 
reasons that would justify this. The 
type of nuclear engine that they would 
propose for this type of vessel would be 
different from the nuclear engine that 
isin the submarine. The study of feasi- 
bility, I assume, would take into consid- 
eration the advancements in the art, and 
the cost that might occur as a result of 
the nuclear engine in place of the regu- 
lar diesel-type engine. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments. 

The principal part of the bill provides 
authorization for the construction of 
three conventional-type icebreakers. The 
testimony before the committee from the 
Department of the Navy and by the 
Coast Guard pointed out clearly that we 
do need some new icebreakers, because 
the ones presently owned and operated 
by the Coast Guard are obsolete. I think 
they are all obsolete, with the exception 
of two, and all of them have had hard 
usage. I do not think they will be useful 
for any length of time, and I trust the 
House will give its approval to this au- 
thorization. There is going to be addi- 
tional work for those icebreakers now 
that the St. Lawrence Seaway has been 
opened. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr, BOW. I would like to inquire of 
the gentleman whether there is anything 
in this legislation or other legislation 
that would require these icebreakers to 
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be build in American yards, or are we 
setting up some legislation that would 
authorize them to be built in France. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. This bill does not 
authorize the construction of these ice- 
breakers in any other than American 
yards. There is nothing in it pertain- 
ing to this subject, but existing law pro- 
vides that none of our vessels may be 
built in foreign yards, especially this 
type of vessel. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, this type of 
icebreaker. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes. 

Mr. BOW. But I understand we have 
a situation where a dredge for the Army 
Engineers was under consideration. Bids 
were taken and although an American 
yard had the low bid, because it was not 
50 percent less than a bid from Japan, 
the building of this new dredge may go 
to Japan. I am wondering whether 
there is any chance of these icebreakers 
being built in Japan or some foreign 
country. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. ‘There is no chance 
of it, I can assure the gentleman. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a case, I may say 
with all due respect to my good friend 
from North Carolina, chairman of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, of trying to have your cake 
and eat it too. 

It is proposed in this bill to construct 
three conventional icebreakers. I do 
not know of anyone who would oppose 
that, for they are apparently needed. 
But why include in this bill a half mil- 
lion dollars for a study of the feasibility 
of constructing an atomic powered ice- 
breaker? 

Two years ago we had a bill before 
the House to provide millions of dollars 
for the construction of an atomic-pow- 
ered icebreaker. There was no further 
study required then as to feasibility, 
practicability, or anything else. You 
said then they were feasible, did you 
not? What makes them any less feas- 
ible today? Why the half million dol- 
lars in this bill to study feasibility? 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. I am sure the gentle- 
man sat through the hearings on the 
billin the 85th Congress. 

Mr.GROSS. Icertainly did. 

Mr. BONNER. They were the most 
interesting hearings ever published by 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine. 
The testimony of the scientists and 
those who have been to the Arctic and 
Antarctic showed the cost of feed and 
fuel and you ask the question, why this 
$500,000 is in here for a study. I would 
remind the gentleman that Russia now 
has an atomic icebreaker serving in the 
very area where the icebreaker proposed 
in the 85th Congress would have served. 
The testimony justified its building. If 
we are to advance in the field of atomic 
energy and nuclear science and engi- 
neering our Government agencies must 
study the need, the reasons, and the 
service to be rendered. 

The Coast Guard, you understand, has 
to supervise the atomic ships, the Sa- 
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vannah and so forth; so this is a pro- 
vision for the Coast Guard to undertake 
this study. It will be up to the Appro- 
priations Committee whether the full 
$500,000 will be allowed. They might 
find it possible or desirable to limit the 
amount. 

Mr. GROSS. I opposed the bill 2 
years ago, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. BONNER. I have the highest re- 
spect for the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The President vetoed 
the bill 2 years ago, and I was pleasantly 
surprised that he did. But you cannot 
have it both ways. If an atomic ice- 
breaker is feasible, and you asked for 
an appropriation of several millions 2 
years ago, why is it any less feasible to- 
day? Why do you need money to study 
something that was decided 2 years ago? 

Mr. BONNER. You will remember 
that in his veto message the President 
did not veto the bill on account of the 
feasibility of using atomic energy, but 
on account of its cost. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. But why 
do you want to spend half a million dol- 
lars now when 2 years ago you felt no 
further study was necessary? You can- 
not have it both ways. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the gentleman 
has made a good point in that perhaps 
the feasibility was quite well established 
2 years ago, but I would like to point out 
in connection with this point that the 
problems faced by icebreakers are quite 
different from those faced, for instance, 
by submarines. It is a matter of the de- 
mand for sustained high applications of 
power, the difference in the types of 
missions of the two vessels, how long do 
you sail at full power. You can imag- 
ine the submarine going for long dis- 
tances under a steady load, whereas the 
icebreaker will have periods of inactiv- 
ity, standby periods during which con- 
ventional power is nowhere near as 
costly as nuclear power. 

So all these factors wind up into a 
need for a feasibility study unless you 
are going to rule out altogether the pos- 
sibility of applying this source of energy 
to these icebreakers. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not question the 
feasibility of atomic-powered icebreak- 
ers, but they are terrifically expensive. 
Witnesses were before our committee 
who testified that conventionally pow- 
ered breakers would do the job, and two 
or three conventionally powered ships of 
this type could be built for the cost of 
one with atomic power. 

Mr. HOSMER. The actual application 
of nuclear power, either to production on 
land or the propulsion of ships, is not 
very old, just a few years old. Since the 
passage of a couple of years’ time there 
has been a vast and considerable de- 
velopment in this art. There are ways 
and means of doing it now that were not 
in existence 2 years ago and in this con- 
stantly improving field naturally there 
must be periodic resurveys of the eco- 
nomics of its particular application. 

Mr. GROSS. I have not contacted 
the White House or anyone connected 
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with the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, but if you will read the report you 
will find every agency in the executive 
branch of Government opposes the ex- 
penditure of funds for the construction 
of atomic-powered icebreakers at this 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have every reason to 
believe and hope that the Executive will 
veto this measure, even though it pro- 
vides $500,000 for a study. A study has 
been made, and the testimony before our 
committee was to that effect. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I think there is a 
little difference in what we might mean 
by “feasibility.” I do not think anybody 
has ever questioned the developing of a 
powerplant for an icebreaker was feasible 
from a technical point of view, perhaps. 
I voted in committee for this provision 
and what I had in mind was that the 
Secretary would look more into the eco- 
nomic and financial feasibility of this. 
For example, if we are going to stay in 
the Arctic or in the Antarctic, which ap- 
parently we are, the cost of fuel down 
there just to keep power available for 
these stations is enormous. Nobody was 
able to give us information during the 
hearings which would have enabled us to 
decide whether the additional cost of an 
atomic plant in an icebreaker would 
actually pay itself out in an economic 
sense. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman will 
admit the Navy witnesses who appeared 
before our committee said they had no 
problem of logistics insofar as conven- 
tional icebreakers are concerned. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I do not think they 
said that. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam sure they did. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. They pointed out 
that the cost of fuel was enormously ex- 
pensive. It was feasible, but it was 
very expensive. Nobody could give us 
precise figures at that time. I do not 
think anybody doubted as to whether 
atomic power was actually feasible when 
you considered it in connection with 
operations in the Antarctic. 

Mr. GROSS. I disagree with the gen- 
tlemen. I was completely satisfied in 
the hearings that were held 2 years ago 
that there was no problem of logistics 
involved; that this was a proposition of 
cost, of the spending of money as it is 
today. Two or three conventional ice- 
breakers can be built for the cost of one 
nuclear-powered icebreaker. The Navy 
witnesses said they needed other ships 
more than they needed nuclear-powered 
icebreakers. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. That was 2 years 
ago. We had not yet made the deci- 
sion of staying permanently in the Ant- 
arctic. At that time we were down 


there on a special force operation in con- 
nection with the Geophysical Year, and 
the President had not yet said it was 
our intention to remain there on a per- 
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manent basis. I think the question of 
economic feasibility is something that 
came up since 2 years ago. 

Mr. GROSS. We were then in the 
Arctic and the Antarctic, and with ex- 
pensive bases. I have never had any 
other idea but what we will have bases 
there for many years to come, if not for 
all time. 

Mr. Speaker, I will be glad, I say again, 
to support a bill to provide for three 
conventional icebreakers, but I cannot 
go along with a bill that provides half a 
million dollars for a study of the feasi- 
bility of an atomic-powered breaker 
when such a study has already been 
made. This is the foot in the door. 
And I hope, if this bill does pass the 
Congress, that the President of the 
United States will veto it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the first place, the commit- 
tee has us over a barrel. There is no 
question about that. In the interest of 
national defense, they stick that in. 
This gets votes in support of the bill. 
I vote for defense bills even though I 
know that two of every five dollars in it 
are wasted. We cannot do otherwise, 
when we do not know the necessity and 
danger to our national security. But 
this is a dilly. I thought we had a sub- 
marine of some kind that went around 
the world and under the ice in 80 days. 
One of the informed Members just told 
me that was it. I know what they do on 
the Great Lakes. The icebreakers suck 
the water out from under the ice, and 
it falls, opening a passage. Whether 
they do that where these icebreakers 
are to be used I do not know. But, take 
this bill, lines 14 and on down to 19— 
it says that we are to have three ice- 
breakers. There is no doubt about that; 
we are to have three icebreakers, period. 
Then what does the bill do after that? 
Beginning in line 20 they want to find 
out how the icebreakers should be con- 
structed. Why not learn what we need 
before we build the ships? They have 
the tail on the wrong end of the dog. 
Why do you want to authorize an ice- 
breaker when you do not know what you 
want? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, I 
yield. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The three ice- 
breakers mentioned in the bill are what 
is termed conventional icebreakers that 
will be powered by conventional power- 
plants and not by nuclear powerplants. 
The $500,000 authorized in section 2 has 
to do with a study of the advisability, 
really, rather than feasibility, as I see it, 
of building an additional icebreaker at 
some future date powered by a nuclear 
engine. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
not the proposed legislation as it is writ- 
ten. You mean in addition to the three? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes. But, there 
is no authority to construct more than 
three. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
over on page 3 there is authorized to be 
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appropriated not to exceed $500,000 to 
carry out the purposes of section 2. 
Section 2 is the one that carries the 
study, but in one you have already au- 
thorized the construction of the three. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. We authorize 
three conventional-type icebreakers in 
the first section, and in section 2 we 
authorize only an expenditure for a 
study. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I stil] 
cannot follow that, why you have to have 
$500,000 to go and find out what you 
want, when you have already ordered 
them, unless the study is for a fourth 
ship. 

Another thing: What are these ice- 
breakers going to cost? Do you know? 
No; you do not. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Not exactly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
Committee on Appropriations will come 
up with a recommendation, finally. Will 
they know anything about the cost? 
No; they do not. Do the witnesses who 
testify before Appropriations know? 
No; they do not. Those are rather broad 
statements. I make them for this rea- 
son. You cannot tell until you get 
through dealing with the contractor, the 
fellow who will build the ships, what la- 
bor cost he will charge you. Why do I 
say that? Reading the paper yesterday 
I noticed something. We have heard 
and read a lot, many, many words and 
many pages in the newspapers, about 
the missiles and our defense and the 
sending out of rockets by the Russians. 
The necessity of billions for defense— 
the need for haste—for meeting the im- 
minent danger. But yesterday I read 
where in Florida, where they are build- 
ing rockets, weapons of some kind. The 
union came along and said, “No work 
until we get what we want”. Here is the 
Star’s story: 

StTrrKEe CALL Hits MissrLe BASES 

San Dreco, Cauir., June 4.—Convair ma- 
chinists have called a strike at midnight 
tomorrow at Cape Canaveral, Fla., Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base, Calif., and other 
key U.S. missile bases. 

Exactly what the effect will be remains to 
be seen. : 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists called the strike yesterday after turn- 
ing down Convair’s second contract offer. 

Work at two other big Convair plants in 
San Diego will be halted Monday. The 
stoppage will halt work on Atlas inter- 
continental missiles and Convair’s new 880 
and 660 jet transports, and the F-106 fight- 
er, but workers are expected back Tuesday. 

On Wednesday, Convair offered 27,295 ma- 
chinists an 11-cent wage offer and the union 
turned it down. 


And the taxpayer pays the extra cost— 
just as highway construction costs are 
forced up the moment we make an 
appropriation for a highway. 

Now, that is nothing new. Way, way 
back in one of the other wars, in 
Detroit the Navy had its own plants 
there and they were working on ma- 
terial for the Navy; the union went on 
strike for 42 days; held up production 
on articles needed in the war. That is 
in an official report. They held up 
production, of engines needed by the 
Navy. So Members who were not here 
then may read the statement of the Act- 
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ing Secretary of the Navy, I am inserting 


his letter: 
The CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON Naval AFFairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: The resolution 
(H. Res. 314) requesting information from 
the Secretary of the Navy on certain matters 
in connection with a strike of employees in 
the plants of the Bohn Aluminum Co. at 
Detroit, Mich., was referred to the Navy De- 
partment by your committee with request 
for report. 

The questions in the resolution are set 
forth below, the answer to each appearing 
immediately thereafter: 

(a) Whether the Navy Department did 
have a contract with said corporation. 

At the time the said strike was called, the 
Navy Department did have a contract with 
the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., of De- 
troit, Mich., for the manufacture of special 
bearings for aircraft engines. In addition, 
the tion was also engaged in the 
manufacture of special bearings and castings 
for manufacturers with whom the Navy De- 
partment had contracts. 

(b) Whether a strike which interfered, or 
would interfere, with the activities of the 
Navy Department occurred. 

A strike actually occurred in the plants 
of the said corporation which did interfere 
with the activities of the Navy Department. 

(c) How long such strike continued. 

A strike was called at the corporation’s 
plant No. 1, Detroit, Mich., on August 29, 
1939. At the time the strike was called, plant 
No, 1 was engaged in the manufacture of 
special bearings for aircraft engines for 
manufacturers with whom the Navy has con- 
tracts. On September 15, 1939, a second 
strike was called at all of the seven plants of 
the corporation in the Detroit district in 
sympathy with the strike at plant No. 1 
(bearings). At the time of calling the sec- 
ond strike, plant No. 2 was engaged in the 
manufacture of castings for airplane engines 
in process of manufacture at the Naval Air- 
craft Factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
also castings for a manufacturer with whom 
the Navy has a contract for a special type 
of marine engine. 

The duration of the strike in plant No. 1 
(bearings) was from the 29th of August to 
October 8, inclusive, 41 calendar days. The 
duration of the strike in plant No. 2 (cast- 
ings) was from September 15 to October 8, 
1939, inclusive, 24 calendar days. 

(ad) Whether the delivery of bearings or 
parts which had been manufactured for the 
Navy, or of plans, specifications, or equip- 
ment, or any of them was delayed. 

The delivery of completed castings, bear- 
ings, and parts, also those in the process of 
manufacture, was delayed for the duration 
of the strike. 

The Navy Department was unable to ob- 
tain the return of the Government-owned 
patterns, plans, and equipment for the dura- 
tion of the strike. 

(¢) What, if any, representations were 
made by the Navy Department to the corpo- 
ration looking toward the ending of said 
strike, 

No representations were made by the Navy 
Department to the corporation looking to- 
ward the ending of the strike. 

(f) What, if any, representations were 
made by the Navy Department to the union 
or its representatives looking toward the set- 
tlement of the strike. 

On September 28, 1939, the U.S. Navy resi- 
dent inspector of naval material at Detroit, 
Mich., informed the regional director of the 
United Automobile Workers, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich., of the 
seriousness of the delay in the delivery of the 
material due on contracts, also the urgent 
need of the shipment of patterns and re- 
quested that he instruct his representative in 
charge of the picket line at the corporation’s 
Plant No. 2 to allow a representative of the 
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inspector of naval material and a truck to 
pass through the picket line to pick up Gov- 
ernment-owned patterns and ship them on 
a Government bill of lading. 

The regional director of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations sent three representatives of 
union local No. 208 to discuss the removal of 
the patterns with the inspector of naval ma- 
terial. The representatives of union local 
No. 208 were given full access to the files on 
the Navy contracts and they were informed 
that the delay in releasing patterns for de- 
livery were seriously jeopardizing the manu- 
facture of airplane engines at the Naval Air- 
craft Factory. At the end of the discussion, 
the union representatives stated that as the 
strike situation stood at the present time, 
their answer was emphatically “No” and that 
they would not let patterns or inspected 
castings be removed. No further action was 
taken by the Navy Department to remove 
the patterns and castings. The Navy De- 
partment kept in touch with the strike sit- 
uation at the Bohn plants through its fleld 
representatives, and through the US. Depart- 
ment of Labor, but took no steps looking 
toward the settlement of the strike. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES EDISON, 
The Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


We have to vote for this bill because 
it is defense, but along may come the 
union and say, “No; we won’t work; 
not until we get our cut. We will strike.” 
Why not a provision in this bill, I ask 
the chairman, telling us something about 
the cost and barring strikes in con- 
nection with our national preparedness 
production? I can give you another 
one. 

Now the security of the country 
threatened, so we are told, efforts toward 
preparedness will not be made until wage 
and other demands are granted. Read 
again the notice in your paper of the 
strike at Canaveral. 

During the war in the Pacific one of 
the unions, when the ships came back 
from where the battle was being fought 
in the Pacific, to get more ammunition, 
refused to work to transfer the ammu- 
nition needed in the then current battle, 
until 8 o’clock. And they only got it be- 
cause the admiral in command threat- 
ened to blow the supply ships out the 
water if they did not get busy. That was 
all denied by Admiral Vandergriff, I 
think it was, but two lieutenants who 
were there gave me the story. 

In the Allis-Chalmers plant produc- 
tion for the Navy was again held up for 
some 70 days by a strike in large part by 
a Commie Christoffel who after some 6 
or 7 years the Justice Department put in 
jail. This bill should be redrafted and 
should include a provision barring strikes 
when the work is on production for war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HoEvEN] 
for a unanimous-consent request. 
MINORITY VIEWS, COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the minority 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture have until midnight tonight to file 
minority views on H.R. 12311. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call at- 
tention to a letter to be found on page 9 
of the report on this bill, a letter from 
the Department of the Navy, in which is 
to be found the following: 

The fuel characteristics of conventional 
icebreakers are satisfactory for their purpose. 
Their major logistic problems are hull and 
propeller repairs, not endurance. 

Let us save the taxpayers of this coun- 
try $500,000—half a million dollars. 
That amount of money would make a 
substantial downpayment on one of the 
conventional icebreakers. Let us defeat 
this bill and then let the committee come 
forth with a bill providing for three con- 
ventional icebreakers. I cannot support 
a bill to provide $500,000 for a study 
which has already been made. 

Mr. BONNER, Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr.HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago when this matter was before the 
House I was in opposition to the au- 
thorization of a-nuclear-propelled ice- 
breaker. If this type of legislation were 
before the House today I believe I would 
still have to oppose it. But this is a dif- 
ferent type of bill. This provides for 
three icebreakers. All three could be of 
the conventional type. If they depart 
from the conventional type, then it is 
my understanding—and the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. TOLLEFSON] sc 
said in response to a question of mine— 
they would come to this floor for au- 
thorization. This would be after a feasi- 
bility study is made which apparentiy 
would convince the committee that it 
was justified. 

At that time we could look at the jus- 
tifications and determine whether we 
wanted to go into the additional initial 
capital expense of a nuclear-propulsion 
engine rather than a conventional-type 
engine. 

In regard to the $500,000 which is au- 
thorized in this bill for a study, I want 
to point out that this follows the tra- 
ditional line which the Committee on 
Atomic Energy has taken; that is, before 
we come to this House and ask for an 
authorization for capital plant invest- 
ment of any kind we have feasibility 
studies made. The feasibility study is 
not whether a nuclear plant will propel 
a vessel. We know this is true in the 
case of submarines. We know it is true 
in the case of the Savannah, the large 
nuclear-propelled merchant ship which 
is already on the water. But this is a 
different type of engine. It is a heavy- 
duty engine which supplies a tremendous 
amount of power to break the ice in the 
channels in the Antarctic region. I am 
not passing judgment today. The com- 
mittee has passed judgment on whether 
three of these are needed or not. 

But I do say that the way the com- 
mittee is proceeding is an orderly way. 
The $500,000 which is provided for a 
study would go into all points of feasi- 
bility, which would include whether or 
not it is now economical to use these 
nuclear-propulsion types of icebreakers 
rather than the conventional. 
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There was a very strong case made 
before our committee in regard to nu- 
clear electric powerplants in the Ant- 
arctic region. The feasibility studies did 
show that in view of the high cost of 
transportation of diesel fuel to the 
antarctic bases they could come out near 
the point of economic operation from 
the standpoint of cost per kilowatt. 
Also they could save many lives. Some 
airplanes were lost and a number of 
men’s lives were lost in carrying this very 
expensive diesel fuel to these antarctic 
bases. 

While this is not completely applicable 
it is to some extent applicable to the fuel 
which is needed in these bases, because 
it is a very expensive job to get this diesel 
fuel up to these stations if they have 
continuous operation. So I should like 
to support the committee in this feasi- 
bility study. I think it is an orderly way 
to proceed. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. MAILLIARD]. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, just 
to follow up what the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HoLiFIetp] said, this is 
the point I was trying to make in the 
colloquy with the gentleman from Iowa. 
We would not know until we made this 
kind of study. It may be that a ship 
like this could be used in the Antarctic 
and could provide a good deal of power 
for land bases there at the same time it 
is doing the job of keeping the channels 
open at the appropriate time of the year. 
We cannot know the answer to this with- 
out getting the dollars-and-cents figure, 
which nobody has developed, and which 
does take a certain amount of money. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It may be of inter- 
est to the House to know that a feasibil- 
ity study as far as nuclear power for a 
tanker is concerned has been under way 
for several years. Just a few months 
ago the Department told us that it is not 
yet practical or economical to construct 
a reactor and install itin atanker. The 
same thing may happen here. They may 
make this study. It may be years before 
they find it practical. But you should 
not stop the study, because it is a coming 
thing. Some day we are going to have 
tankers with nuclear reactors aboard and 
some day we are going to have icebreak- 
ers with nuclear reactors aboard. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Would the gentle- 
man agree that we might at any time 
have a technological breakthrough, and 
if we had the studies and knew the dol- 
lars and cents involved we would know 
the additional cost and the practicability 
for the Government? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That was said 
years ago when the ships changed to oil, 
when we shifted from one type -of en- 
gine to another, the type of engine we 
are using today. This is in line with 
progress as far as ships are concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. On what basis did the 
bill come to the House 2 years ago that 
was vetoed by the President if it was 
not on the basis of feasibility? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. We were satisfied 
there was no technical impediment to 
building this vessel but there was debate 
and disagreement as to whether the ad- 
ditional capital investment would pay 
out in dollars and cents. The commit- 
tee felt at that time, partly because of 
what the Soviet Union was doing with 
the Stalin, it was worth our while to 
invest a little bit of increased capital 
to get the experience. The President 
disagreed. So we are back now with a 
more moderate proposal, one which the 
Members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy are happier about. 

Mr. GROSS. Why spend $500,000 on 
a study of feasibility when you told the 
House 2 years ago they were practical 
and feasible? Then you should not have 
been in with the bill that was passed 
overwhelmingly and then vetoed. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I have tried to ex- 
plain to the gentleman that one was a 
question of technical feasibility and the 
other is a question of economic feasi- 
bility. I do not expect the gentleman 
from Iowa necessarily to agree, but this 
is my understanding. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think, 
of course, before proceeding further on 
atomic icebreakers, there is every reason 
to have a research and development 
study. They may call it feasibility, but 
to a large extent, it is research and de- 
velopment on a scientific basis to see 
whether or not it is practieable and 
whether it is financially advisable to 
build an atomic icebreaker. I think it is 
extremely important to do this. How- 
ever, one thing occurred to me, which I 
think should be pointed to the House, 
that these research and development 
studies are tacked onto other bills. For 
instance, the purpose of this bill is pri- 
marily to build conventional icebreak- 
ers, but thisistiedon. I think some day 
we are going to have to reach a point 
where you have a research and develop- 
ment study that should come out in sepa- 
rate legislation so that we will know how 
much money this Government is spend- 
ing for research and development in 
scientific areas generally. I have had 
first one figure given to me and then 
another figure given to me, but we are 
not able to get a definite figure. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
an authority on nuclear anything—sub- 
marines or anything else. Therefore, I 
do not propose to go into the merits of 
that question. I am interested, of course, 
in the construction of the necessary ships 
to do the work that must be done. This 
proposal, therefore, has an appeal to me. 
But whether it is a nuclear or conven- 
tional ship is, as I say, something that 
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I have no right to engage in a discussion 
of or take a part in. 

Mr. Speaker, what I really wanted to 
call the attention of the House to is this, 
I looked at this bill to see if there was 
any provision as to where these ships 
would be built. I find there is no such 
provision, but the very able chairman 
assured me there is no question but 
what, if these ships are authorized, they 
will be built in the United States. | 
think he is correct about that. But, I 
still want to emphasize the necessity for 
looking after our own a little bit while 
we engage in looking after everybody 
else. Mr. Speaker, fresh in my mind is 
the fact that through the mutual se- 
curity money and other moneys that the 
taxpayers have appropriated to help for- 
eign countries, bids were opened for the 
construction of a dredge for Vietnam a 
few days ago by the Corps of US. Engi- 
neers. 

There were a number of local yards 
in the United States that bid on that. 
It so happened that the yard in my 
hometown, the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp., which incidentally built the last 
conventional icebreaker built, was the 
lowest bidder. But under the rules of 
the game we are faced with the proposi- 
tion that that dredge is going to be built 
for Vietnam, in Japan, with American 
taxpayers’ money, and awarded to Viet- 
nam. Under the rules of the game now 
existing, a domestic yard has got to bid 
about 50 percent below its cost in order 
to even be considered. I have checked 
with the engineers about this, and they 
are helpless because they are governed 
by existing rules. I just wanted to em- 
phasize that if the shipyards of this 
country, which are all hungry for con- 
tracts, are to survive, if American in- 
dustry is to survive, somewhere down the 
line we are going to have to give a little 
consideration to domestic industry, who 
are taxpayers of this country. Other- 
wise we will export all of our jobs 
abroad to other countries. Yes, it would 
appear, we must keep everybody else 
happy, even though we destroy our own 
economy. That is one thing that the 
Communists are expecting us to do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer] 
has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
one Member of the House who opposed 
this legislation several years ago. I did 
so because I felt at that time no study 
had been made, with the result no tech- 
nical information was on hand. There- 
fore, I think this bill presents a proper 
a intelligent approach to the prob- 
em. 

When you construct an icebreaker you 
are constructing a different type hull 
than that of a carrier, a submarine, or @ 
merchant ship. It is necessary for you to 
install in a small hull a terrific amount 
of horsepower. Therefore, special re- 
duction gears must be designed. Various 
types of compartments must be de- 
veloped in which to locate the reactor, 
not to forget numerous added safety re- 
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quirements. This type of designing all 
requires a feasibility study. For that 
, while we - — _ 
the study, in the years ahead of us 
when nuclear power is installed, we will 
absolutely save the taxpayers of this 
country much money. As a matter of 
fact, by spending $500,000 now we may 
save millions of dollars to the taxpayers 
in the future in construction costs. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have only 
this to say in response to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, that the studies were 
made 2 years ago. Feasibility was de- 
termined 2 years ago. Feasibility 
studies have been made, and there is no 
reason why another half million dollars 
should go down the drain at this time for 
that purpose. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to quote from the report the words of 
Hon. John A. McCone, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who testi- 
fied on the desirability of amending the 
bill, He stated: 

I would think that a study of this would 
be a very good thing to do. I think if such 
a study is made, we should make the study 
in the light of how we would get an ice- 
breaker, assuming one is needed, for the least 
cost and in the shortest time, and to have the 
most dependable possible ship. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the testimony of 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill 
H.R. 4 as amended. 

The question was taken and the Chair 
announced that in the opinion of the 
Chair two-thirds had voted in the af- 
firmative. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Then the vote will 
have to go over until Wednesday, for 
last week there was a consent agreement 
that any rollcall votes on today or to- 
morrow would go over. 

Does the gentleman withdraw his 
point of no quorum? 

Mr, GROSS. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I 
withdraw my point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Further proceedings 
on the bill will go over until Wednesday. 





LIMITATIONS ON CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 10644) to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
remove certain limitations on the con- 
struction differential subsidy under such 
title, as amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
a Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

epresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That effec- 
tive only as provided in section 2 of this 
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Act section 502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (46 U.S.C. 1152) is amended by— 

(1) striking out the second, third, and 
fourth sentences in subsection (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
construction differential approved by the 
Commission shall not exceed 55 per centum 
of the construction cost of the vessel paid by 
the Commission (excluding the cost of na- 
tional defense features as above provided). 
Where the Commission finds that the con- 
struction differential exceeds 55 per centum 
of such cost, the Commission may negotiate 
and contract on behalf of the applicant to 
build such vessel in a domestic shipyard at 
a cost which will reduce the construction 
differential to 55 per centum or less.”; and 

(2) striking out “50 per centum” in the 
last sentence in subsection (d) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “55 per centum”. 

Sec. 2, The amendment made by this Act 
shall be effective only with respect to any 
contract entered into not later than two 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act under the provision of section 502 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, with respect to 
the construction of a vessel the keel of 
which was laid after June 30, 1959, and the 
Federal Maritime Board may, with the con- 
sent of the parties thereto, modify any such 
contract entered into prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act to the extent au- 
thorized by the amendment made by this 
Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend title V of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, in order to change the limitation of 
the construction differential subsidy under 
such title.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina will be recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington for 20 minutes. 

The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 1936 
act assured parity to the operators of 
American-flag vessels, parity with re- 
spect to the cost of vessels and the cost 
of operation. At that time it was never 
expected that the cost for construction 
would ever reach the stage it has 
reached today. ‘Therefore there was a 
limitation of 50 percent on the subsidy 
that could be paid for ship construction. 
Due to the high cost of American labor 
and the high cost of materials and op- 
eration in our country and the new 
plants that have been constructed 
abroad, the range of differential has 
gone beyond 50 percent. 

This bill is merely for a 2-year period 
to raise the subsidy to 55 percent and 
to take care of keels that were laid 
since June of 1959. 

Something must be done along the 
lines of this legislation or the replace- 
ment of the American merchant marine 
will come to a standstill. Construction 
in the shipyards of America will come 
to a standstill because the private op- 
erators cannot fulfill their contracts 
with American-built ships, and unless 
they do fulfill their contracts for new 
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ships then their operating subsidy will 
cease. 

That, in a nutshell, Mr. Speaker, is 
the reason for this legislation here to- 
day. It is only for a 2-year period, so 
the House can take another look at this 
in the hope that we will get ourselves 
in line with the cost of construction 
here in America and be able to compete 
with the world as it is today. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill seeks to amend title V of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 so as to raise 
the ceiling on the construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy from 50 percent to 55 
percent, and to make such amendment 
applicable to construction contracts cov- 
ering ships whose keels were laid after 
June 30, 1959. 

The need for this legislation arises 
from the fact that during the past year 
or so ship construction costs in the 
United States have risen to the point 
where the difference in costs between 
domestic and foreign shipyards has ex- 
ceeded 50 percent of the total ship cost. 
Thus, the 50 percent ceiling in the 1936 
act has been breached. The Govern- 
ment, unless this bill is approved, can- 
not pay the full amount of the actual 
differential. 

The 1936 act was designed, amongst 
other things, to place the American ship 
operator on a parity with his foreign 
competitor insofar as ship construction 
costs were concerned. The net cost of 
a ship to the U.S. citizen would be 
exactly the same as the cost to his com- 
petitor. The U.S. Government would 
pay to the shipyard the difference be- 
tween cost of a ship built in the United 
States and the cost. of building it abroad. 
Thus the domestic operator would be 
placed in the same competitive basis as 
his foreign counterpart. 

The bill also makes provision for those 
few U.S. operators who entered con- 
struction contracts with the Govern- 
ment under which keels were laid 
after June 30, 1959. This would ac- 
cord these operators the same treat- 
ment given to all operators since 1936 
and all operators contracting to build 
ships after this bill is enacted into law. 
Without such a provision these few 
operators would be discriminated 
against. 

It should be borne in mind that 
actually the subsidy provided by the 
1936 act is a subsidy to American ship- 
yards rather than to the ship operators. 
Its purpose is to insure the existence of 
American shipyards and shipbuilding 
skills as national defense items in the 
event of an emergency. Testimony be- 
fore our committee was to the effect that 
without this bill there would be less or 
no shipbuilding if the 50 percent 
differential ceiling continues to — be 
breached. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 





EXTENDING THE LIFE OF CERTAIN 
VESSELS FROM 20 TO 25 YEARS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 10646) to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to extend the 
life of certain vessels under the pro- 
visions of such act from 20 to 25 years. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 215, 502(c), 503, 507, 509, 510 (d) and 
(g), 605(b), 607(b), 705, 1104(a) (3), and 
1107(5) of the Merchant Marine Act 1936, and 
section 4 of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946, are amended by striking out the word 
“twenty” wherever appearing therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “twenty-five”. 

Sec. 2. Section 502(g) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, is amended by striking out 
“based on a twenty-year life expectancy” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “at the rate of 
4 per centum per annum”. 

Src. 3. Section 506 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, is amended by striking out “one- 
twentieth” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“one-twenty-fifth”. 

Sec. 4. Section 611(c) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, is amended by striking out 
“5 per centum” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“4 per centum”. 

Sec. 5. Section 714 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, is amended (1) by striking out 
“5 per centum” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“4 per centum”; (2) by striking out “twenty” 
wherever appearing therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “twenty-five”; and (3) by strik- 
ing out “one-twentieth” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “one-twenty-fifth”. 

Sec. 6. Clauses (1), (2), and (3) of section 
1106 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, are 
amended by striking out “the maturity date 
of the original mortgage” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “twenty-five years from the date 
of the original mortgage”. 

Sec. 7. Section 1107(4) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, is amended by striking out 
“5 per centum” wherever appearing therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof “4 per centum”. 

Sec. 8. (a) The amendments made by this 
Act shall apply only to vessels delivered by 
the shipbuilder on or after January 1, 1946, 
and with respect to such vessels shall become 
effective on January 1, 1960. With respect 
to vessels delivered by the shipbuilder before 
January 1, 1946, the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, existing immediately 
before the date of enactment of this Act 
shall continue in effect. 

(b) With respect to vessels delivered by 
the shipbuilder on or after January 1, 1950, 
and before January 1, 1960, depreciation 
under sections 215, 502(g), 507, 510(d), 
607(b), 611(c), 705, 714, and 1107(4) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, shall be taken 
(unless a contract which is in effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, otherwise provides) for the 
period prior to January 1, 1960, at the rate 
provided by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as it existed immediately prior to the 
amendments made by this Act, and for the 
period after January 1, 1960, such deprecia- 
tion shall be taken on the basis of the re- 
maining years of a useful life of twenty-five 
years unless the vessel is reconstructed or 
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reconditioned in which event such deprecia- 
tion, from the time of such reconstruction or 
reconditioning, shall be taken on the basis 
of the remaining years of a useful life of 
the vessel determined jointly by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

(c) Any contract (including but not lim- 
ited to mortgage insurance contracts), com- 
mitment to insure a mortgage under title 
XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, or 
mortgage, between any person and the 
United States or any agency thereof, or any 
mortgage insurance contract under title XI, 
which was entered into prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act and which would be 
affected if the provisions of the amendments 
made by this Act were applicable thereto, 
may, at the request of such person agreed to 
by any third parties in interest, or at the 
request of the mortgagor agreed to by the 
mortgagee in the case of such a mortgage 
insurance contract, made within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after such date of 
enactment to the agency of the United States 
holding such contract, be revised to be in 
accordance with the law as amended by this 
Act, with respect to such if the vessels cov- 
ered thereby as may be designated by the 
applicant. Any such revision shall provide 
with respect to the amendments to sections 
215, 502(g), 507, 510(d), 607(b), 611(c), 705, 
714, and 1107(4) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, that depreciation for the period 
prior to January 1, 1960, shall be taken at 
the rate provided by the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, prior to the amendments made by 
this Act, and that the remaining deprecia- 
tion shall be taken for the period beginning 
January 1, 1960, on the basis of the remain- 
ing years of a useful life of twenty-five years, 
unless the vessel has been reconstructed or 
reconditioned, in which event such deprecia- 
tion from the time of such reconstruction 
or reconditioning shall be taken on the basis 
of the remaining years of a useful life of the 
vessel determined jointly by the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Any such revision shall provide with 
respect to any remaining unpaid debts that 
such unpaid debts shall be paid in equal 
annual installments over the remaining 
years of a useful life of twenty-five years. 

Sec. 9. Nothing in any amendment made 
by this Act shall operate or be interpreted to 
change from twenty to twenty-five years the 
provisions of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, relating to the commercial ex- 
pectancy or period of depreciation of any 
tanker or other liquid bulk carrier. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? [After a pause.] The ques- 
tion is suspending the rules and passing 
the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 





AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
INCOME AND FRANCHISE TAX 
ACT OF 1947 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4283) to 
amend the District of Columbia Income 
and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as 
amended, to provide that certain addi- 
tional specified officers of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government shall 
be exempt from such act, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
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Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SmiTH of Virginia, 
MATTHEWS, and AUCHINCLOSsS. 





PROHIBITING THE EXAMINATION 
IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COURTS OF ANY MINISTER OF 
RELIGION IN CONNECTION WITH 
COMMUNICATIONS MADE BY OR 
TO HIM IN HIS PROFESSIONAL 
CAPACITY 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4192) to 
prohibit the examination in District of 
Columbia courts of any minister of re- 
ligion in connection with communica- 
tions made by or to him in his profes- 
sional capacity, without the consent of 
the parties to such communications, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis. 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. ABERNETHY, Downy, 
and SPRINGER. 





AMENDING THE LAW RELATING TO 
INDECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 715) to 
amend the law relating to indecent pub- 
lications in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
872 of the Act entitled “An Act to establish 
a code of law for the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 8, 1901, as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 22-2001), is amended (1) by in- 
serting “(a)” immediately after “Src. 872”, 
and (2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(b) Any vehicle, fixture, equipment, 
stock, or any personalty (including, without 
limitation, vehicles, equipment, fixtures, or 
things adaptable to a lawful use) used or 
to be used in connection with (1) the sale, 
distribution, manufacture, or showing of any 
article or material, or (2) the advertising 
or staging of any exhibition, the sale or 
advertising of which is prohibited by sub- 
section (a) of this section, shall be subject 
to seizure by any member of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force or the United States Park 
Police, or the United States marshal, or any 
deputy marshal, for the District of Colum- 
bia, and shall, upon seizure, be proceeded 
against by libel action brought in the Munic- 
ipal Court for the District of Columbia in 
the name of the District of Columbia by the 
Corporation Counsel or any of his assistants 
and shall, unless good cause be shown to the 
contrary, be forfeited to the District of 
Columbia and shall be made available for 
the use of any agency of the Government 
of the District of Columbia or otherwise dis- 
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of as the Commissioners of the Dis-_ 


trict of Columbia may, by order or regula- 
tion, provide, except that all such property 
of an indecent, obscene or lewd nature shall, 
order of the court, be destroyed, and 
any lien thereon shall be deemed not to be 
a bona fide lien: Provided, That if there be 
bona fide liens against the property so for- 
feited then such property shall be disposed 
of by public auction. Bona fide liens 
against property so forfeited shall, on good 
cause shown by the lienor, be transferred 
from the property to the proceeds of the 
sale of the property. The proceeds of the 
sale of such property shall be available for 
the payment of such liens and for all ex- 
mses incident to such sale, and the re- 
mainder shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested 
in the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The 
performance of any function vested by this 
Act in the Board of Commissioners or in 
any Office or agency under the jurisdiction 
and control of said Board of Commissioners 
may be delegated by said Board of Commis- 
sioners in accordance with section 3 of such 


Plan. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McMIm.an: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: ‘That section 872 of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia,’ approved 
March 8, 1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2001), is 
amended (1) by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately 
before ‘Whoever’, and (2) by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“*(b) Whoever, in the District of Colum- 
bia, shall engage in the business of editing, 
publishing or disseminating any newspaper, 
pamphlet, magazine, or any printed paper 
devoted mainly to the publication of scan- 
dals, whoring, lechery, assignations, intrigue 
between men and women, and immoral con- 
duct of persons, or shall knowingly have in 
his possession for sale or shall keep for sale 
or distribute or in any way assist in the sale, 
or shall give away such newspaper, pamphlet, 
magazine, or printed matter, or whoever shall 
engage in the showing and exhibition of 
lewd and lascivious motion pictures, or of 
lewd and lascivious pictures, or of indecent 
objects or pictures, or indecent, lewd, or 
lascivious recordings of any type, shall be 
fined not more than $500, or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

“*(c) All moneys, vehicles, furnishings, 
fixtures, equipment, stock (including with- 
out limitation, furniture and fixtures, adapt- 
able to other uses, and equipment and stock 
for printing, filming, exhibiting, recording, 
transporting, safekeeping or communication) 
or other things of value used or to be used 
in violating subsection (a) or (b) hereof 
shall be subject to seizure by any officer or 
member of the Metropolitan Police force or 
the United States Park Police, or the United 
States marshal, or any deputy marshal for 
the District of Columbia and shall, upon 
seizure, be proceeded against by libel action 
brought in the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the name of the District 
of Columbia by the Corporation Counsel or 
any of his assistants and shall, unless good 
cause be shown to the contrary, be forfeited 
to the District of Columbia and shall be 
made available for the use of any agency of 
the Government of the District of Columbia 
or otherwise disposed of as the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, mray by order 
or regulation, provide, except that all such 
property of a lewd, obscene, lascivious or 
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indecent nature shall, upon order of the 
court, be destroyed, and any lien thereon 
shall be deemed not to be a bona fide lien: 
Provided, That if there be bona fide liens 
against any other property so forfeited then 
such property shall be disposed of by public 
auction. Bona fide liens against the prop- 
erty so forfeited shall, on good cause shown 
by the lienor, be transferred from the prop- 
erty to the proceeds of the sale of the prop- 
erty. The proceeds of the sale of such prop- 
erty shall be available for the payment of 
such liens and for all expenses incident to 
such sale, and the remainder of the proceeds 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the District of 
Columbia. 

“*(d) Any house, building, vessel, garage, 
shed, booth, shelter, enclosure, room, lot, or 
other premises to which the public com- 
monly resort or congregate for business or 
pleasure, where publications, pictures, films, 
recordings, and other things and devices for- 
bidden by this section are kept, possessed, 
sold, exhibited, manufactured, bartered, or 
given away, or to which persons resort for 
the purpose of observing same, is hereby de- 
clared to be a common nuisance and may be 
enjoined as hereinafter provided. Any per- 
son who knowingly maintains or assists in 
maintaining such a place is guilty of main- 
taining a nuisance. 

“*(e) Evidence that any of said prohibited 
acts are frequently committed in any of 
such places shall be prima facie proof that 
the proprietor or person having custody or 
control knowingly permitted the same, and 
evidence that persons have been convicted 
of committing any said act in any of such 
Places is admissible to show knowledge on 
the part of the defendants that this section 
is being violated in the house or premises. 
The original papers and judgments, or certi- 
fled copies thereof in such cases of convic- 
tions may be used in evidence in the suit 
for injunction, and oral evidence is admissi- 
ble to show that the offense for which said 
parties were convicted was committed in 
said house or premises. Evidence of general 
reputation of said houses or premises shall 
also be admissible to prove the existence of 
said nuisance. 

““(f) An action to enjoin any nuisance 
defined in this section may be brought in 
the name of the District of Columbia by the 
Corporation Counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia or any of his assistants in the mu- 
nicipal court for the District of Columbia 
against any person conducting or maintain- 
ing such nuisance or knowingly permitting 
such nuisance to be conducted or main- 
tained. The rules of the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia relating to the 
granting of an injunction or restraining or- 
der shall be applicable with respect to actions 
brought under this subsection, except that 
the District as complaining party shall not 
be required to furnish bond or security. It 
shall not be necessary for the court to find 
the building, ground, premises, or place was 
being unlawfully used as aforesaid at the 
time of the hearing, but on finding that the 
material allegations of the complaint are true, 
the court shall enter an order restraining the 
defendant from keeping, possessing, selling, 
exhibiting, manufacturing, bartering, or giv- 
ing away publications, pictures, films, record- 
ings, or other things and devices forbidden 
by this section. When an injunction, either 
temporary or permanent, has been granted, 
it shall be binding on the defendant through- 
out the District of Columbia. Upon final 
judgment of the court ordering such nui- 
sance to be abated, the court may order that 
the defendant, or anyone claiming under 
him, shall not occupy or use, for a period of 
one year thereafter, the building, ground, 
premises, or place upon which the nuisance 
existed, but the court may, in its discretion, 
permit the defendant to occupy or use the 
said building, ground, premises, or place, if 
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the defendant shall give bond with sufficient 
security to be approved by the court, in the 
penal and liquidated sum of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $5,000, payable to the 
District of Columbia, and conditioned that 
the acts prohibited by this section shall not 
be done or permitted to be done in or upon 
the buildings, grounds, premises or place. 
On violation of such bond the whole sum 
may be recovered as a penalty in the name 
of and for the District of Columbia and shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of 
Columbia. 

“*(g) In the case of the violation of any 
injunction, temporary or permanent, ren- 
dered pursuant to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, proceedings for punishment for con- 
tempt may be commenced by. the Corporation 
Counsel, or any of his assistants, by filing 
with the court in the same case in which 
the injunction was issued a petition under 
oath setting out the alleged offense consti- 
tuting the violation and serving a copy of 
said petition upon the defendant requiring 
him to appear and answer the same within 
ten days from the service thereof. The triai 
shall be promptly held and may be upon 
affidavits or either party may demand the 
production and orai examination of the wit- 
nesses. Any person found guilty of contempt 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
by imprisonment for not more than twelve 
months, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.’ 

“Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 866 of 
the Act entitled ‘An Act to establish a Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia’, ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended (D.C. Code, 
sec. 22-1505, 1951 edition), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(c) All moneys, vehicles, furnishings, 
fixtures, equipment, stock (including, with- 
out limitation, furnishings and fixtures 
adaptable to nongambling uses, and equip- 
ment and stock for printing, recording, com- 
puting, transporting, safekeeping, or com- 
munication), or other things of value used 
or to be used— 

“*(1) in carrying on or conducting any 
lottery, or the game or device commonly 
known as a policy lottery or policy, contrary 
to the provisions of section 863 of this Act; 

“*(2) in setting up or keeping any gaming 
table, bank, or device contrary to the pro- 
visions of section 865 of this Act; or 

“*(3) in maintaining any gambling prem- 
ises, 
shall be subject to seizure by any member of 
the Metropolitan Police force, or the United 
States Park Police, or the United States mar- 
shal, or any deputy marshal, for the District 
of Columbia, and any property seized shall be 
proceeded against in the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia by libel action 
brought in the name of the District of Co- 
lumbia by the Corporation Counsel or any 
of his assistants, and shall, unless good cause 
be shown to the contrary, be forfeited to 
the District of Columbia and shall be made 
available for the use of any agency of the 
government of the District of Columbia, or 
otherwise disposed of as the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia may, by order or 
by regulation, provide: Provided, That if 
there be bona fide liens against the property 
so forfeited, then such property shall be dis- 
posed of by public auction. Bona fide liens 
against property so forfeited shall, on good 
cause shown by the lienor, be transferred 
from the property to the proceeds of the sale 
of the property. Forfeit moneys and other 
proceeds, realized from the enforcement of 
this section shall be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
District of Columbia.’ 

“Sec. 3. This Act shall not be considered as 
affecting the authority vested in the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
by Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 
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(66 Stat. 822), and the performance of any 
function vested by said plan in the Board 
of Commissioners or in any office or agency 
under the jurisdiction and control of said 
Board of Commissioners shall continue to be 
subject to delegation by said Board of Com- 
missioners in accordance with section 3 of 
such plan. Any function vested by this Act 
in any agency established pursuant to such 
plan shall be deemed to be vested in said 
Board of Commissioners and shall be subject 
to delegation in accordance with said plan.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House insist 
on its amendment to the Senate bill and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection, and the Chair 
appointed the following conferees on the 
part of the House: Messrs. ABERNETHY, 
Dowpy, and BroyHI.. 





GAO RECOMMENDS IMPROVEMENTS 
IN DOD SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years committees of Congress, the 
Hoover Commissions, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the Department of De- 
fense itself, and other study groups have 
expressed concern at the degree of waste 
in the common supply and service activi- 
ties in the numerous systems in the de- 
partments and agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

In recognition of the great need for 
improvement, the Congress passed the 
DOD Reorganization Act of 1958 which 
contains what is known as the Mc- 
Cormack-Curtis amendment which gives 
the Secretary of Defense wide authority 
to organize and operate common supply 
and service activities in such a way as 
to bring about increased economy, effi- 
ciency, and effectiveness. This amend- 
ment was considered desirable and nec- 
essary by the Pentagon and the admin- 
istration as well as the Congress. 

In January 1959 I became concerned 
from the many reports issued by the 
General Accounting Office and from 
other sources that there was not enough 
attention given to the use of the Secre- 
tary’s authority particularly with respect 
to the electronic/electrical supply area 
where there are some 800,000 to 900,000 
or more items in several agencies and 
an inventory running into billions of 
dollars. So I wrote to the Comptroller 
General of the United States on Jan- 
uary 30, 1959, and raised this question: 

Would it be possible for your agency to 
extend the scope of its investigation to all 
facets of supply management of electronic 
supplies and equipment within the Depart- 
ment of Defense? This would mean a study 
as to the adequacy of the requirements 
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determination, procurement, inventory con- 

trol, utilization of all available assets before 

procurement, distribution of stock, and dis- 
of excess or surplus property. 

I should also appreciate recommendations 
which you may be able to make for improve- 
ment of supply management across the board 
in the ent of Defense as contem- 
plated by the legislation to which I refer. 


The Comptroller General agreed to 
make such a study and on May 31, 1960, 
released his audit report. Some of the 
findings are: 

The Army is in a critically short supply 
position and is currently buying, or plan- 
ning to buy, at a cost of about $77 million 
major components of a transportable radio 
communication set although the Air Force 
has the same components valued at over $11 
million on hand which have been excess to 
its known requirements since April 1958. 

The U.S.S. Hancock, a Navy aircraft car- 
rier outfitted on the west coast, was de- 
ployed on August 26, 1959, with only 78 
percent of its allowance for radio set 
AN/ARC-27 because of a shortage of the 
sets within the Navy supply system. At 
the same time, a nearby Army Signal Depot 
had sufficient unneeded quantities on hand 
in serviceable condition to fill the immedi- 
ate needs of the aircraft carrier * * * the 
Army had 1,438 sets in its supply system, 
of which approximately 50 percent were in 
storage. 

The Army has insufficient stocks on hand 
to satisfy outstanding requisitions, current 
peacetime operating needs, or mobilization 
reserve requirements for seven electronic 
items while the Marine Corps has quantities 
on hand of the same items, excess to their 
needs, valued at over $754,000. 


There are many pages of similar ex- 
amples and other evidence of poor 
management in this vital supply man- 
agement report so I shall merely list 
some of the paragraph headings: 

“Army Needs Items Valued at Over $5 
Million Which Are in Long Supply in the 
Air Force.” 

“Needed Assets Valued at Over $25 
Million Unaccounted for in the Air Force 
and the Navy.” 

“Unnecessary Procurement Action and 
Failure To Provide Supply Support to 
Marine Corps When Needed Items Were 
on Hand and Available in the Navy.” 

“Air Force Disposing of AN/UPM-8 
Radar Test Sets While Navy Is Buying.” 

“Army Short on Three Types of Elec- 
tronic Equipment While Navy Had Long 
Supplies.” 

“Teletype Systems (CF-2B) Needed by 
Navy While Army Had Excesses.” 

“Army and Navy Procuring Compo- 
nents of the AN/GRC-27 Radio When 
Air Force Is in Long Supply.” 

“Navy Erroneously Planned Procure- 
ment of AN/ARC-38 Radio Sets as a 
Result of Improper Requirement Deter- 
mination and a Failure To Obtain Excess 
Sets From the Air Force.” 

“Navy Had Procured Components of 
the AN/ARA-25 Radio Set While Air 
Force Had Long Supplies.” 

“Excessive Costs and Inefficient Sup- 
ply Support as a Result of Failure To 
an Repair and Overhaul Activi- 

es.” 

“Marine Corps Repairing Electronic 
Items When Serviceable Items in Long 
pe Are Available in the Other Serv- 
ces.” 

“Radio Sets Unnecessarily Repaired or 
Scheduled for Repair, at Costs Exceeding 
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$400,000, When Available in Serviceable 
Condition in Other Military Services.” 

“Electronic Items Being Repaired by 
the Air Force While the Same Equip- 
ments Are in Long Supply in the Army.” 

“Lack of Overall Control and Coordi- 
nation of Individual Military Service's 
Repair Facilities and Repair Programs,” 

“Costly Duplication and Overlapping 
of Supply Management Functions and 
Organizations.” 

“Unnecessary Costs and Inefficiencies 
as a Result of Duplication of Stock 
Management Functions.” 

“Duplication of Initial Provisioning 
Function With Consequent Adverse 
Effects on Ability to Coordinate.” 

“Unnecessary Entry of Items Into 
Supply System Due to Lack of Control or 
Monitorship.” 

“Inefficiencies and Unnecessary Costs 
as a Result of the Duplication and Over- 
lap of Distribution and Storage Activi- 
ties.” 

In addition to the above instances of 
failure of the individual services under 
present coordination procedures to rec- 
ognize and effect transfers where appro- 
priate, our review disclosed 15 other in- 
stances in which materiel valued at over 
$500,000 should have been transferred. 
We informed appropriate officials in the 
services of these cases, and materiel 
valued at $331,633 has been transferred 
and procurement actions totaling $12,818 
were canceled. The transfers of the re- 
maining items were still under study by 
the services at the time of our review. 

CONCLUSION 


The failure of the services to obtain 
full utilization of assets on hand, the 
excess costs incurred because of the 
failure or inability to coordinate pro- 
curement functions, the duplication of 
organizations performing similar func- 
tions, and the existence of independently 
administered distribution systems are 
costly and inefficient. The electronic 
items managed by each of the services 
contain a high degree of commonness or 
similarity. Consequently, considerable 
savings of administrative costs, in- 
creased efficiency, and improvement in 
the ability to provide supply support 
would result from the combining or cen- 
tralizing of supply management func- 
tions and organizations. 

It is understandable that there will 
be waste and inefficiencies in any defense 
program but the American taxpayers 
should not be overburdened with the 
degree of waste shown by this GAO re- 
port and 100 or more that have been 
issued in the past 2 years. 

While there has been some progress 
made by the DOD in these areas in re- 
cent years, it has been token of what is 
possible. It is essential that the Secre- 
tary of Defense expedite this work in 
many common supply and service areas 
as contemplated by existing law. It is 
also essential that the Secretary be given 
full Budget Bureau and administration 
support if his efforts are to be successful. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed fortunate 
that Comptroller General Campbell and 
his excellent staff, as representatives of 
the legislative branch, conduct these im- 
portant studies and issue these construc- 
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tive reports. It is not easy for the GAO 
auditors to gain access to all the required 
information since it is often classified or 
made subject to Executive privilege. 
However, I have found the GAO reports 
to be objective, factual, and always in 
the public interest. 





“BEYOND THE CAMPUS”—ADDRESS 
OF PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER, DELIVERED AT THE COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
SOUTH BEND, IND., JUNE 5, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include a 
speech by the President of the United 
States. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday it was my high honor to be among 
those to hear the President of the United 
States deliver a splendid call to the col- 
lege-trained young people of our country 
to take an active part in political life. 

All of the citizens of the Third District 
of Indiana were honored by the visit of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower to our 
area to deliver the principal address at 
the 115th commencement exercises at 
the University of Notre Dame. 

Thousands of people, including many 

stood on both sides of the 7- 
mile route from the St. Joseph County 
Airport in South Bend to the Notre 
Dame campus to welcome the President 
with warmth and enthusiasm. 

I was proud to join the distinguished 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame, the Reverend Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., Gov. Harold H. Handley, 
of Indiana, and Mayor Edward F. Voorde, 
of South Bend, to greet the President on 
his arrival. 

In his address, President Eisenhower 
noted that: 

We are still ed by yesterday’s concept 
of politics iectgulintenes . s 
PRESIDENT CALLS FOR “MORE TALENT IN 
GOVERNMENT” 

Too many of our ablest citizens draw back 
from the broiling activity of partisan affairs. 

This must change— 


Said the President— 

We need intelligent, creative, steady politi- 
cal leadership as at no time before in our 
history. There must be more talent in gov- 
ernment—the best our Nation affords. We 
need it in county, city, State, and in Wash- 
ington. 


Surely— 


concluded President Eisenhower— 

we should look to the growing body of col- 
lege-educated men and women to lift politi- 
cal life and activity to the high standards re- 
quired in this free country. 


CITATION BY UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


President Eisenhower’s address fol- 
lowed the conferring on him by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame of the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. The citation 
for the degree follows: 

At commencement exercises June 5, 1960, 
the University of Notre Dame confers the 
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degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa 
on the revered leader of his people and of 
the world’s,peoples desirous of freedom, 
justice, and on earth. Among men 
everywhere today he stands as the very 
image, the very embodiment of human de- 
cency, integrity and courage. More service 
and sacrifice have been asked of him than 
of any other citizen of his generation; and 
they have been gladly and generously given. 

To lead the allied cause to the victory of 
the Second World War was a stupendous 
achievement. But no less great is his tire- 
less and exhaustive effort in these decades 
to achieve the unity and community of free 
countries in the face of immense dangers 
and to direct American participation in the 
establishment of moral principle and moral 
order in the violent and confused society of 
the second half of the 20th century. 

We welcome him as the most eminent and 
most popular statesman of his time; and we 
hail him for the wisdom and the balance 
of common sense with which he has con- 
ducted the unimaginably complex affairs 
and borne the awesome burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of the highest office of our 
land. 

In the exercise of his office, he has given 
new form, new life, and new hope to the 
present age. 

So we would honor him now, with fullest 
warmth of confidence and pride, because of 
the serene force of his realistic patience and 
Christian idealism as he contributes daily to 
the salvation of the nations. 


The President was introduced by 
Father Hesburgh. 
TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of President Eisenhow- 
er’s address at the University of Notre 
Dame on June 6, 1960: 

BEYOND THE CAMPUS 


(Text of the address by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, delivered at the commence- 
ment exercises at the University of Notre 
Dame, South Bend, Ind., June 5, 1960) 

At commencement time in our country a 
generation ago, a well-known Englishman 
felt an urge to tell us something about 
ourselves. The theme he selected was, 
“Why don’t young Americans care about 
politics?” 

He felt that the attitude of our young 
people toward civil government, at all levels, 
was like that of “the audience at a play.” 

There may be a plausible, if not neces- 
sarily a valid, explanation for the Ameri- 
can’s traditional indifference to politics. 

Historically, the 19th century in America 
was one of amazing growth. A wilderness 
needed conquering; vast resources had to be 
utilized; illiteracy had to be eliminated; a 
great economic machine, reaching to every 
corner of the world, had to be built. This 
unprecedented development commanded 
extraordinary talents in our private enter- 
prise system. To people busy in productive 
life, government seemed not only remote but 
relatively unimportant. The demand for real 
skills in political pursuits was minimal, 

Moreover, in that long period, a view de- 
veloped that political life was somewhat de- 
grading—that politics was primarily a con- 
test, with the spoils to the victor and the 
public paying the bill. This belief had some 
justification at one period in our history, 
and may still persist in isolated local situa- 
tions. 

It has caused many of the most highly 
talented to refrain from offering themselves 
for public service. 

But times and government have changed. 
The first major party platform drafted in 
1840 required only 500 words; in the last 
national election each major party used over 
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15,000 words to deal with the highlights of 
the principal issues. This thirtyfold growth 
in political platforms is illustrative of the 
increase of governmental influence over all 
our lives. 

The need for the best talent in positions 
of political responsibility is not only great, 
but mounts with each stroke of history’s 
clock. 


GOVERNMENT INCREASINGLY AFFECTS US 


A few years ago, government represented 
only a small fraction of the total national 
activity. Today, to support our national, 
State and local governments, and to finance 
our international undertakings, almost one- 
fourth of the total national income is col- 
lected in taxes. In every phase of life, gov- 
ment increasingly affects us—our en- 
vironment, our opportunities, our health, 
our education, our general welfare. 

Government is, of course, necessary, but it 
is not the mainspring of progress. In the 
private sector of American life, command- 
ing as it does the productive efforts of our 
citizens, is found the true source of our 
Nation’s vitality. Government is not of itself 
@ part of our productive machinery. Con- 
sequently its size, its growth, its operations 
can be justified only by need. If too domi- 
nant, if too large, its effect is both burden- 
some and stifling. 

Only an informed and alert citizenry can 
make the necessary judgments as to the 
character and degree of need. 

We do not want a government with a 
philosophy of incessant meddling, which im- 

a smothering mist on the sparks of 
initiative. 

We do not want a government that per- 
mits every noisy group to force upon 
society an endless string of higher subsidies 
that solve nothing and undermine the col- 
lective good of the Nation. 

We do not want governmental programs 
which, advanced, often falsely, in the guise 
of promoting the general welfare destroy 
in the individual those priceless qualities of 
self-dependence, self-confidence, and a read- 
iness to risk his Judgment against the trend 
of the crowd. 

We do want a government that assures the 
security and general welfare of the Nation 
in concord with the philosophy of Abraham 
Lincoln, who insisted that government 
should do, and do only, the things which 
people cannot do for themselves. 

This concept is particularly relevant to: 
most activities encompassed by the phrase 
“the general welfare.” 

But even with devotion to the principle 
that governmental functions can be justified 
only by public need, government has be- 
come so. pervasive that its decisions in- 
escapably help shape the future of every in- 
dividual, every group, every region, every 
institution. 

Though we recognize this vast change— 
and though most persons in public office are 
selfless, devoted people—we are still plagued 
by yesterday’s concept of politics and 
politicians. 

Too many of our ablest citizens draw 
back, evidently fearful of being sullied in 
the broiling activity of partisan affairs. 


INTELLIGENT POLITICAL LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


This must change. We need intelligent, 
creative, steady political leadership as at no 
time before in our history. There must be 
more talent in government—the best our 
Nation affords. We need it in county, city, 
State, and in Washington. 

Surely we should look to the growing body 
of college-educated men and women to lift 
political life and activity to the high stand- 
ards required in this free country. Here is 
@ task for every individual; no one can 
excuse himself and yet claim the proud title 
of good citizen. 

Human progress in freedom is not some- 
thing inscribed upon a tablet—not a matter 
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to be shrugged off as a worry to others. 
Progress in freedom demands from each 
citizen a daily exercise of the will and spirit, 
and a fierce faith; it must not be stagnated 
by a philosophy of collectivity that vainly 
seeks personal security as a prime objec- 
tive. 

Clearly, you who enjoy the blessings of 
higher education have a special responsibil- 
ity to exercise leadership in helping others 
understand such questions. 

And, by no means, does your responsibil- 
ity stop there. To serve the Nation well you 
must, for example, help seek out able candi- 
dates for office and persuade them to offer 
themselves to the electorate. To be most ef- 
fective you should become active in a politi- 
cal party, and in civic and professional 
organizations. In short, you should under- 
take, according to your own intelligently 
formed convictions, a personal crusade to 
help the political life of the Nation soar as 
high as human wisdom can make it. 

Some of you will become doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, clergymen, businessmen. Each of 
you will contribute to the national welfare, 
as well as to personal and family welfare, 
by doing well and honorably whatever you 
undertake. But a specialist, regardless of 
professional skill and standing, cannot ful- 
fill the exacting requirements of modern 
citizenship unless he dedicates himself also 
to raising the political standards of the body 
politic. 


URGES COLLEGE STUDENTS TO CONSIDER 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


I hope that some of you will enter the 
public service, either in elective, career, or 
appointive office. Most of the top posts in 
Government involve manifold questions of 
policy. In these positions we have a partic- 
ular need for intelligent, educated, selfless 
persons from all walks of life. 

I believe that each of you should, if called, 
be willing to devote one block of your life 
to Government service. 

This does not mean that you need become 
permanently implanted in government. 
Quite the contrary. In policy-forming posi- 
tions we constantly need expert knowledge 
and fresh points of view. Some frequency 
of withdrawal and return to private life 
would help eliminate the dangerous con- 
cept that permanence in office is more im- 
portant than the rightness of decision. 
Contrarywise, such a tour should not be so 
brief as to minimize the value of the con- 
tribution and diminish the quality of public 
service. Normally, a 4-year period in these 
policy posts would seem to be a minimum. 
Most leaders from private life who enter 
the public service do so at a substantial sac- 
rifice in the earning power of their produc- 
tive years. 

Although these personal sacrifices are, by 
most individuals, accepted as a condition 
of service, yet when these sacrifices become 
so great as to be unendurable from the 
family standpoint, we find another cause for 
the loss of talent in Government. 

We ought not to make inordinately diffi- 
cult for a man to undertake a public post 
and then to return to his own vocation. In 
the public service, one must obviously have 
no selfish end to serve, but citizens should 
not, invariably, be required to divest them- 
selves of investments accumulated over a 
lifetime in order to qualify for public office. 
The basic question is this—Is such divest- 
ment necessary to remove any likelihood 
that the probity and objectivity of his gov- 
ernmental decisions will be affected? And 
the question is proper whether the individ- 
ual holds either elective or appointive office. 
We need to review carefully the conflict-of- 
interest restrictions which have often pro- 
hibited the entry into government of men 
and women who had much to offer their 
country. 
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POLITICAL UNDERSTANDING TO 


But let me return to the more broadly 
based consideration: that Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life must constantly add 
to their own knowledge and help build a 
more enlightened public opinion. For here- 
in lies the success of all government policy 
and action in a free society. 

Leaders in America must develop a keen 
understanding of current issues, foreign and 
domestic—and of political party organiza- 
tion, operation, and platform. 

They must have critical judgments re- 
garding actions being proposed or taken by 
legislatures and executives at all levels of 
government. They need to be knowledgeable 
enough not to be misled by catchwords or 
doctrinaire slogans. 

Thus they can analyze objectively how 
such actions may affect them, their com- 
munities, and their country—and help 
others to a similar understanding. 

Political understanding, widely fostered, 
will compel government to develop national 
and international programs truly for the 
general good, and to refrain from doing 
those things that unduly favor special 
groups or impinge upon the citizen’s own 
responsibility, self-dependence, and oppor- 
tunities. 


NOW WE OPERATE ON A RELENTLESS TIMETABLE 


Graduates of the Class of 1960: A half 
century ago, when I was about to enter 
West Point—and, incidentally, to meet soon 
thereafter and to know that gridiron genius, 
Knute Rockne—our country was in what 
now seems to have been a different era. The 
annual Federal budget was below $700 mil- 
lion. Today it has increased more than 100- 
fold, and organized groups demand more and 
more services, both expansive and costly. At 
the turn of the century there was a cer- 
tain grace, calmness, and courtliness about 
human deportment and the movement of 
events. 

Now we operate on a relentless timetable 
which we must race to keep events from 
overwhelming us. 

Complicating the lives of all of us today 
we know that in the dimly lit regions behind 
the Iron Curtain, 800 million people are de- 
nied the uncountable blessings of progress in 
freedom, and compelled to develop vast 
means of destructive power. Elsewhere, 
among the underdeveloped countries of the 
world, a billion people look to America as a 
beacon that confidently lights the path to 
human progress in freedom. 

This is no time to whimper, complain, or 
fret about helping other peoples, if we really 
intend that freedom shall emerge trium- 
phant over tyranny. 


THE ENEMIES OF HUMAN DIGNITY LURK IN A 
THOUSAND PLACES 


The enemies of human dignity lurk in a 
thousand places—in governments that have 
become spiritual wastelands, and in leaders 
that brandish angry epithets, slogans, and 
satellites. _But equally certain it is that free- 
dom is imperiled where peoples, worshipping 
material success, have become emptied of 
idealism. Peace with justice cannot be at- 
tained by peoples where opulence has dulled 
the spirit—where indifference has supplanted 
moral and political responsibility. 

Too often there is, in politics as in religion, 
@ familiar pattern of the few willing workers 
and the large number of passive observers. 

Our society can no longer tolerate such de- 
linquency. 

We must insist that our educated young 
men and women—our future leaders—vwill- 
ingly, joyously play a pivotal part in the end- 
less adventure of free government. The vital 
issues of freedom or regimentation, public or 
private control of productive resources, a re- 
ligiously inspired or an atheistic society, a 
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healthy economy or depression, peace or 
war—these are the substance of political de. 
cision and action. They must command the 
dedicated attention of all the people, ang 
especially all who have so profoundly bene. 
fited from our vast educational system. 
Thank you, and may God bless you. 
OTHER AWARDS GIVEN 


Mr. Speaker, on this occasion the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame also bestowed the 
Laetare Medal for 1960, awarded annu- 
ally to an outstanding Roman Catholic 
layman, upon Dr. George N. Shuster, 
retired president of Hunter College in 
New York. Dr. Shuster is a graduate of 
Notre Dame and was once head of its 
Department of English. 

Honorary degrees were also awarded 
the following persons: 

Giovanni Battista Cardinal Montini, 
Archbishop of Milan. 

The Most Reverend Martin John 
O’Connor, rector, North American Col- 
lege in Rome. 

Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, president, 
United Nations General Assembly. 

J. Peter Grace, a lay university trustee, 
and president, W. R. Grace & Co., New 
York. 

Dr. Kenneth Holland, president, Insti- 
tute of International Education, New 
York. 

Dr. Raymond J. Sontag, of the Univer- 
sity of California History Department. 

Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, head of the 
Medico movement in northern Laos. 

Laurence McKindley Gould, president, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Dr. Alan Tower Waterman, -director, 
the National Science Foundation. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WHITENER (at the request of Mr. 
Bonner), for today, June 6, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Bonner), for today, June 
6, on account of official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. RooseEve.tt, for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona (at the request 
of Mr. Doo.tey), for 1 hour, on June 20. 

Mr. Forp (at the request of Mr. Doo- 
LEY), for 1 hour, on June 20. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dootey), for 1 hour, on 
June 20. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in’ the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Uttman in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. 

Mrs. KEE. 

Mr. ALGER. 
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The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. Dootry) and to include extra- 
neous matter: 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. 
(At the request of Mr. BarLey, and to 


include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 
_ Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Hocan. 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

§. 2583. An act to authorize the head of 
any executive agency to reimburse owners 
and tenants of lands or interests in land 
acquired for projects or activities under his 

tion for their moving expenses, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 


ernment Operations. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 


Speaker: 

H.R. 471. An act to amend chapter 561 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall have the same 
authority to remit indebtedness of enlisted 
members upon discharge as the Secretaries 
of the Army and the Air Force have; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Evelyn 
Albi; 

HLR. 2588. An act for the relief of Buck 
Yuen Sah; 

H.R. 4549. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Naggar; 

H.R. 4834. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Antonio Turchi; 

H.R. 5150. An act for the relief of Our Lady 
of the Lake Church; 

ELR. 6830. An act to provide for uniformity 
of application of certain postal requirements 
with respect to disclosure of the average 
numbers of copies of publications sold or 
distributed to paid subscribers, and for other 


Purposes; 

H.R. 8417. An act for the relief of Grand 
Lodge of North Dakota, Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons; 

‘ H.R. 9106. An act for the relief of John E. 


impson; 
H.R. 9170. An act for the relief of John J. 
Finn, Jr.; 

H.R. 9249. An act for the relief of Marlene 
A. Grant; 

H.R. 9442. An act for the relief of Charles 
Bradford LaRue; 

H.R. 9563. An act for the relief of Josef 
Enzinger; and 

HJ. Res. 208. Joint resolution providing 
for participation by the United States in the 
West Virginia Centennial Celebration to be 
held in 1963 at various locations in the State 
of West Virginia, and for other purposes. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


8. 1892. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Norman project, Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes; and 

8.2611. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes. 
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BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 4, 1960, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 10777. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 7, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2225. A letter from the Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
concerning agreements concluded during 
April 1960 under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.), as amend- 
ed, pursuant to Public Law 85-128; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2226. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
notice of a proposed disposition of approx- 
imately 1,930,000 pounds of waterfowl 
feathers and down now held in the national 
stockpile, pursuant to the Strategic and Crit- 
ical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98b(e)); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

2227. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered under the authority con- 
tained in section 13(b) of the act as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 13(c) of the act of September 11, 
1957; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2228. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12311. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1746). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLIER: 


H.R. 12515. A bill to provide that until 
the national debt is retired, not less than 
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10 percent of the net budget receipts of the 
United States for each fiscal year shall be 
utilized solely for reduction of the national 
debt; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 12516. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12517. A bill to amend title I of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, to 
extend the maturity of home improvement 
loans to section 213 cooperatives; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 12518. A bill to improve the public 
health through revising, consolidating, and 
improving the hospital and other medical 
facilities provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act, authorizing grants for con- 
struction of medical, dental, osteopathic, 
and public health teaching facilities, pro- 
viding special project grants for postgrad- 
uate public health training, providing for 
Federal guaranty of loans for construction 
of group practice medical or dental care 
facilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 12519. A bill to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to prohibit the 
counterfeiting of State obligations in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12520. A bill to amend the act of 
August 11, 1935, so as to authorize Group 
Hospitalization, Inc., to enter into contracts 
with certain dental hospitals for the care 
and treatment of individuals, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12521. A bill to protect the position 
of the Government under Government-in- 
sured ship es and to prevent unfair 
competition in the carriage of cargo-pref- 
erence shipments by certain vessels having 
Government-insured ship mortgages; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 12522. A bill to provide annuities 
payable from the civil service retirement 
and disability fund in additional cases for 
certain widows and widowers by reducing 
the required period of marriage from 5 years 
to 2 years; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States, requesting en- 
actment of legislation permitting old age 
recipients to earn up to $500 a year without 
having their benefits reduced or terminated, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 12523. A bill to allow the importa- 
tion free of duty of certain stained glass 
windows for use in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
Hartford, Conn.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 12524. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josephine Dubins; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 12525. A bill for the relief of Shoji 

Hirose; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LESINSKI: 
H.R. 12526. A bill for the relief of John 
Mullen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 
H.R. 12527. A bill for the relief of Louis M. 
Linxwiler; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H.R. 12528. A bill for the relief of Pana- 
giotis Sotiropoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 12529. A bill for the relief of Maj, 
Mae Jean Wilder and Maj. Violet W. Creech; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Jaycee’s 40th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the 40th anni- 
versary of the junior chamber of com- 
merce. This organization has continu- 
ously worked for civic betterment and, 
while pursuing this great work, has 
helped to mold the leaders of our Nation. 

It was 40 years ago in 1920 when a 
group of young men from different cities 
met in St. Louis to form the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Although the need for such a young 
men’s organization is readily apparent 
today, this was not the case during the 
early twenties. The jaycees, as they are 
commonly referred to, found the early 
going rough with their first decade 
marked with a slow but steady growth. 

The depression of the thirties com- 
pounded the jaycee’s problems. Al- 
though small, they were determined. 
They realized that they must grow if 
they were to survive. And grow they 
did, gaining tenfold in chapter strength 
before their second decade came to an 
end. 

As the 1940’s approached, the junior 
chamber was one of the first organiza- 
tions that took a definite stand favoring 
the controversal compulsory military 
conscription bill—even though they knew 
it would hit their 21 to 36 age group the 
hardest and might even be the death- 
blow to their organization. 

Membership and chapter strength, as 
expected, dropped drastically during 
World War II. The few jaycees who re- 
mained behind, however, were able to 
keep the movement intact until their 
fellow members returned from the serv- 
ice. The organization was small yet 
strong in 1945. This served as a basis 
for the phenomenal postwar growth of 
the junior chamber of commerce. 

Today, with 4,500 chapters and 350,000 
young men scattered through 89 nations 
of the free world, the junior chamber 
movement ranks as one of the world’s 
leading civic organizations. 

One of its outstanding members is 
Tom Ruffin, of Shreveport, La., currently 
a national vice president and a candi- 
date for president of the organization. 

Tom joined the Shreveport chapter 13 
years ago at the age of 21. Working very 
actively on many local projects he moved 


rapidly on up the ladder to the State 
level and subsequently to the national 
level. Serving this period in many 
capacities, he has become thoroughly 
familiar with every phase of jaycee ac- 
tivity and its functions in our American 
way of life. Having a reputation for al- 
ways getting the job done, he brings into 
his campaign a proven record of experi- 
enced leadership. 

As the jaycees return to their birth- 
place, St. Louis, for their 40th anniver- 
Sary convention, let us wish them the 
best of luck as they continue to train 
future leaders through civic activities. 





Sweden—Land of Peace and Freedom 
and Public Welfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
age of search for peace and freedom for 
mankind we do well to pay tribute to 
Sweden on her Constitution and Flag 
Day. 

Sweden has ever been renowned among 
the nations of the world for her efforts 
to keep the peace. Also it has been 
justly famous for the freedom of its 
individuals and concern for their well- 
being. 

The peaceful ways of the Swedish 
people have come from their own har- 
monious way of life down a path of 
neutrality through two world wars. Not 
untouched were they but uniquely apart 
from the frightful imbroglio of those two 
holocausts. The ways of peace have led 
Sweden to the pinnacle of the United 
Nations. The respected and impressive 
figure who currently leads that organiza- 
tion for the promotion of peace among 
nations is Dag Hammarskjold, a son of 
Sweden and a product of her culture. 

Not only does the Swedish harmony 
with men at home and abroad bespeak 
their love of peace. It denotes also their 
people’s freedom-loving spirit, which has 
produced democracy at home and a re- 
spect for the rights of free men every- 
where. The constitutional monarchy of 
Sweden has long been the leader of a 
truly and eminently democratic country. 
Since the 17th century, when the status 
of free farmers was_ spectacularly 
recreated, Sweden has moved progres- 
sively toward a society of self-governing 


men free from the restraints imposed by 
monarchy, nobility, guilds, or other fac- 
tions of society. 

Particularly since the early 19th cen- 
tury has Sweden’s peacefu! progress 
toward the betterment of her people been 
notable. Her rulers and the populace 
have joined in the promotion of the na- 
tion’s material, mental, and spiritual 
welfare. In the fields of education, la- 
bor, and the social services Sweden’s 
record has been outstanding. Indeed, we 
legislators in the United States have 
studied Sweden’s successful methods 
along these lines in preparing patterns 
for our own society. 

The bonds of sympathy and friendship 
between our two countries are many. It 
is significant that Sweden was the first 
country to formally recognize the United 
States as a nation. 

We today heartily return, and in large 
measure, the respect and honor due 
Sweden on her Constitution and Flag 
Day. 





Voluntary Weather Observers 
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HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many people who contribute every day 
to essential activities of the Government 
without receiving any pay and, in many 
instances without receiving much in the 
way of recognition for their services. 
One such group of largely unsung con- 
tributors to public service is the volun- 
tary weather observers of the Nation. 

Private citizens, as a matter of fact, 
have been serving our Government as 
voluntary weather observers since be- 
fore the U.S. Weather Bureau was estab- 
lished. There are currently about 12,000 
men and women in the United States 
who, without any compensation, take and 
record weather observations every day, 
making their records available to the 
Weather Bureau. Dr. Reichelderfer, 
Chief of the Bureau, has understandably 
called the observations an invaluable 
treasure to the Nation. 

I am pleased to see, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Weather Bureau has instituted an 
award system to furnish public recogni- 
tion of the service of such people. It 
has created the Thomas Jefferson Award 
for “outstanding accomplishment in the 
field of meteorological observations.” 
The naming of this award after our third 
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President is highly appropriate since he 
himself maintained an almost continuous 
record of the weather from 1776 to 1816. 

Seven persons have been selected to 
receive the Thomas Jefferson Award this 
year, Mr. Speaker, and I am extremely 
pleased to say that one of these is Mr. 
Phil Brogan, of Bend, Oreg. Mr. Brogan 
has served long and faithfully as a vol- 
untary weather observer. He has taken 
daily observations at Bend since 1923— 
37 years, without missing a single day. 
His outstanding fidelity in this service 
and his consistent accuracy and prompt- 
ness in recording and reporting his ob- 
servations is something he has every 
right to be very proud of. 

I am gratified that the Weather Bu- 
reau is giving Mr. Brogan this signal 
recognition. It gives me pleasure to ex- 
tend my own personal congratulations to 
him, and I wanted to give him this added 
recognition by calling the attention of 
my colleagues to his receipt of the award. 
It goes without saying that in so doing, I 
am joining the Weather Bureau in its 
expression of gratitude for Mr. Brogan’s 
outstanding service to the community 
over the years. 





Dedication Ceremonies of the Du Bois- 
Jefferson County Airport of Du Bois, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, after 
being rained out on May 30, 1960, the 
dedication ceremony of the Du Bois- 
Jefferson County Airport was held on 
Sunday June 5, 1960 in the presence of 
some 5,000 persons, various types of mil- 
itary aircraft and several hundred pri- 
vate planes. 

The new airport has been the goal of 
the residents of the Du Bois area for 
many years and now that it is a reality, 
we are all proud of the accomplishments 
of the Du Bois Municipal Airport Au- 
thority which was made possible by the 
splendid cooperation of area residents. 

It was my privilage to deliver the fol- 
lowing dedicatory address: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
O¥ PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE DEDICATION CER- 
EMONIES OF THE Du Bols-JEFFERSON COUNTY 
Amport, Dusots, Pa., JuNE 5, 1960 
It is a real pleasure to participate in the 

dedication ceremony of the Du Bois-Jefferson 

County Airport and to congratulate the busi- 

nessmen of Du Bois and the residents of the 

area on the fulfillment of the long-cherished 
dream of modern airport facilities for this 
region of Pennsylvania. 

This accomplishment reflects great credit 
tae oo oo of Du Bois who have 

vely striv for a modern rt 
since the close of woud War II. oan 

It is pleasing to commend especially the 
members of the Du Bois Airport Authority 
who since 1952, regardless of many obstacles, 
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remained steadfast in their determination 
to achieve the goal of a modern airport. 

These men, dedicated to advancing the 
best interests of Du Bois and surrounding 
communities, could not have succeeded in 
their mission were it not for the whole- 
hearted and generous financial support from 
area residents who share ‘n the credit for 
the success of the drive to obtain financial 
contributions necessary to match Federal 
and State funds. 

Since the close of World War II when I re- 
turned to Congress from military service, 
the need for modern airport facilities in the 
Du Bois area has received my constant and 
painstaking attention. 

Many will recall that as pioneers in the 
movement to improve the Du Bois Airport, 
in 1950 we were successful in having the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority make an allo- 
cation of $150,000 in Federal funds for the 
purpose of modernizing the then existing 
airport facilities. 

Because of difficulties regarding a suit- 
able site, the city of Du Bois reluctantly had 
to let the Federal appropriation lapse be- 
cause of the lack of perfected plans for 
providing a modern airport. 

It was a bitter disappointment to all of 
us—when the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
informed us in 1951 that since the city of 
Du Bois could not use the funds it was 
necessary to allocate them elsewhere, since 
many other communities that had quali- 
fied for Federal assistance were still on the 
waiting list. 

In 1952 with the creation of an airport 
authority, a renewed and vigorous effort 
was launched by a dedicated group of citi- 
zens who had but one objective in mind— 
a modern airport for the Du Bois area. 

Today we are viewing the success of the 
determined effort to acquire a suitable site 
and the sponsor’s share of funds necessary 
to match Federal and State allocations. 

Waxing historical for the moment, when 
the request was made in 1952 for rein- 
statement of the $150,000 Federal aid for 
development of the Du Bois Municipal Air- 
port, it was denied on the grounds that no 
sponsor funds for the proposed project were 
on hand. 

Therefore, the allocation of Federal funds 
made in 1950 could not be reinstated. 

In other words, we had to begin all over 
again to satisfy site requirements, and above 
all, provide assurance that local funds were 
available as the sponsor’s share of the 
project. 

The period from 1952 to 1956 represents 
4 years of frustrating efforts in trying to 
select a suitable site and finally, due to the 
persistent efforts of a determined group of 
men functioning as the Du Bois Airport Au- 
thority, the site question was settled. 

As a result, in June 1956, it was possible for 
me to convince the then Secretary of Com- 
merce the Honorable Sinclair Weeks that the 
community of Du Bois should be included in 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority’s airport 
program for that year. 

Believe me this was not an easy task be- 
cause airport funds had already been 
allocated. 

In a spirit of cooperation and being as- 
sured of the determined effort by members 
of the Du Bois Airport Authority as well as 
the need of the Du Bois area for a modern 
airport, Secretary Weeks in 1956 “gathered 
together,” as he termed it, the initial appro- 
priation of $76,000 in Federal funds from 
other airport allocations. 

In so doing, Secretary Weeks made pos- 
sible the beginning of this much-needed air- 
port which is being dedicated here today. 

Since 1956 additional Federal as well as 
State and sponsor’s funds have been made 
available to cover the cost of the construc- 
tion of this million dollar airport. 
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The financial contributions by the Federal 
and State Governments and which cover 75 
percent of the cost of this airport are ex- 
pressions of confidence by the Federal and 
State Governments in the future of the 
Du Bois area. 

As the Representative in Congress from 
this district it was a pleasure to have had a 
part in working with residents of Du Bois 
and vicinity, and especially the members of 
the airport authority, in bringing this air- 
port project to the point of completion. 

Therefore, today as we dedicate this fine 
airport, the Du Bois area is being linked 
with the airways of the Nation—yes, of the 
world—and in addition this new airport is 
truly a symbol of the progress being made in 
the field of transportation. 

When we glance at commercial aviation 
today, it is hard to realize that we are 
examining such a young industry. 

The record of its development since De- 
cember 17, 1903, when Orville and Wilbur 
Wright made their flights at Kitty Hawk, 
is filled with a long list of achievements. 

Pifty years ago, for instance, air transpor- 
tation had already progressed beyond these 
initial flights. 

In 1910 a solo flight was made by the first 
American woman pilot, and the first Ameri- 
can flying meet was held in California. 

In that year a record was established by 
Glenn H. Curtiss who took only 2 hours 
and 50 minutes to fly from Albany to New 
York. 

Yes, the air age was on its way 50 years 
ago, but in those early days of aviation, 
air transportation was left to the ad- 
venturous. 

It was a sport for the young and daring 
pilot who was characterized as a barnstormer. 

The usefulness of aviation first became 
apparent during World War I. 

In July 1917 an appropriation of $640 mil- 
lion was made for military aviation, and dur- 
ing the course of World War I our military 
aviation shot down 781 planes and 73 bal- 
loons. 

As a result of these activities, in World War 
I, the possibilities of peacetime aviation be- 
gan to emerge. 

The Post Office Department, for an illustra- 
tion, was among the early groups to recog- 
nize the potentialities of air transportation. 

On May 15, 1918, an experimental airmail 
flight was made between Washington and 
New York, and in 1921 the first transconti- 
nental airmail service became a reality. 

The Post Office Department also pioneered 
night flying, and many of us remember the 
emergency landing fields in this area made 
necessary because this section of Pennsyl- 
vania was called the graveyard of the Alle- 
ghenies. 

Before aviation achieved commercial im- 
portance, it was essential that it become 
safe and dependable enough for the general 
public. 

By the 1920’s aeronautics had advanced 
to the point where the use of airplanes as 
common carriers became possible. 

This development plus the interest gen- 
erated by the 1927 Lindbergh flight across 
the Atlantic ushered in commercial avia- 
tion. 

During the past 30 years commercial avia- 
tion has grown by leaps and bounds. 

Let us not forget, however, that com- 
mercial air transportation is only one part of 
aviation. 

It was the use of the airplane during 
World War I which first showed its poten- 
tialities and performance. 

After World War II the importance of 
military aviation was recognized by creation 
of the U.S. Air Force. 

In the Korean war 1,020 Communist air- 
craft were destroyed by the U.S. Far East Air 
Force. 
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Although in the 1950’s much of the talk 
of our air preparedness has centered on mis- 
siles, it appears that military aviation will 
continue to be with us for some time. Both 
for the transport of military personnel and 
equipment and for combat duty. 

In addition to commercial and military 
aviation, general aviation has become im- 
portant on the American scene. 

As of January 1, 1959, there were more 
than 67,000 active aircraft engaged in gen- 
eral aviation in the United States, and ap- 
proximately 2,500 of the aircraft were lo- 
cated in our State of Pennsylvania. 

This then is a brief description of avia- 
tion as it has developed in the Nation. 

Now that the city of Du Bois has achieved 
a long cherished dream let us dwell briefly 
on this question: 

How important is the service that this new 
airport is bringing to this area, and is it 
worth the effort? 

Well, it is impossible, of course, for anyone 
to give you a final answer to this question, 
for the answer lies in the future. 

And yet we can draw on the experience 
of other places and other years to arrive 
at the best possible answer. 

In my mind the answer seems quite an 
obvious one because it is my firm belief that 
your decision to build this airport was 
sound and wise. 

Therefore, the future of this region should 
be much better because of it. 

The basic reason for my conclusion is the 
fact that good transportation is essential 
for the well-being and development of any 
community. 

As we all know one of the reasons this 
area is aware of the importance of trans- 
portation is because so many of you are 
employed in the transportation field. 

In this connection the Bureau of the 
Census found that in 1950 almost 10 per- 
cent of the persons employed in Clearfield 
County worked in the field of transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public 
utilities. 

In addition, there are others who are 
members of the families of those transporta- 
tion workers. 

It is an accepted fact that transportation 
has become an important segment of Amer- 
ican industry and yet sometimes perhaps we 
forget to relate this transportation to a 
particular community. 

It is transportation, together with com- 
munication, which has permitted -regions 
some distance from large urban centers to 
participate in their economic development. 

It is transportation which has removed 
isolation and largely erased the distance 
gap between regions. 

In the first place, there is the transporta- 
tion of goods and secondly of more interest 
to us today, there is the transportation of 


persons. 

This has meaning for all of us, because 
manufacturing firms hesitate to locate in 
completely isolated regions. 

Therefore, a community without adequate 
facilities for the transportation of persons 
is bound to lag behind the Nation’s economic 
development. 

It is for this reason that the Du Bois-Jef- 
ferson County Airport is so important to 
this region. 

As we all know, this area was rapidly be- 
coming an isolated one. 

In the past few years we have seen a 
nationwide decline in railroad passenger 
service, and this decline has been felt in this 
part of Pennsylvania. 

Furthermore, although we have good high- 
ways in this region, as we all know, there 
are times during the winter when driving 
is hazardous and difficult. 

Even though you were able to use the 
Black Moshannon Airport near Philipsburg, 
many of its advantages were lessened by the 
time which had to be spent in traveling to it. 
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Speaking frankly, an airport in a neigh- 
boring community is not the same as an 
airport at home and for that reason this 
new airport should do much to relieve this 
isolation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a commercial air- 
port means that a community is accessible, 
that visitors can come to that area, and that 
economic development is stimulated. 

Therefore, it is this kind of benefit that 
this new airport should provide, since it will 
be served by Allegheny Airlines, and will 
bring commercial air transportation to the 
residents of this part of Pennsylvania. 

And so, after working side by side the past 
several years with airminded citizens of Du 
Bois, including Gene Noon, Bill Korb, Don 
Kield, Bill Schneider, A. C. Nelson, John 
Groves, George Yohe, James Gleason, John 
Cherry, F. L. Brubaker, D. L. Sheesley, and 
their associates, I feel quite honored to par- 
ticipate with you today in the dedication of 
this airport. 

I have similar feelings for the progressive- 
minded leaders of Brookville, Reynoldsville, 
Sykesville, Brockway, and Punxsutawney who 
blended their efforts together for a united 
necessity of dire importance to the entire 
Overall area. 

Therefore, as I close I extend to all of you 
hearty congratulations on the groundwork 
you have laid, and you have my best wishes 
that the flights originating and terminating 
at this airport may bring to this area the 
prosperity which it so richly deserves. 





H.R. 9575—World War I Pension Act of 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, a motion 
to discharge the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee from further consideration of 
H.R. 9575, the World War I Pension Act 
of 1960, has been filed with the Clerk. 
Petition No. 7 is now on the Speaker’s 
desk for signature. 

Convinced that the time is overdue for 
consideration of a pension for our World 
War I veterans, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the proposition—this profound 
moral issue that perpetually confronts 
the Congress of the United States—the 
issue that goes to the very roots of 
American history, American tradition, 
American principle. 

We must decide if our whole concept, 
our philosophy, of the consideration for 
the veteran is right or wrong. If he is 
just another citizen, then our parades, 
our memorials, our past considerations 
are wrong—then the very principle of 
veterans’ benefits, dating back to the 
Plymouth Colony and 1636 is wrong. We 
have mistakenly carried out for three 
centuries the institution of just compen- 
sation and public gratitude for the vet- 
eran on this soil—here in America—if we 
feel that he is just another citizen. 

There are those who would force this 
concept upon us today. There are those 
who feel that the veteran is a nonentity. 
They feel that the veteran should be 
given the same consideration as any 
other citizen and no more. That, 
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basically, was the idea of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions which 
made its report to President Eisenhower 
in April 1956. 

I charge that we need a reevaluation of 
what the veteran really is, what his role 
has been in the past, and what his con- 
siderations have been in order to focus 
our sights properly on the proposition 
of benefits. 

Actually veterans’ benefits in some 
form go back to the days of Caesar, to 
the wars of the Greek city-states, and 
to just about any civilization that used 
the soldier’s life and his limbs to make 
sure of its own survival. Napoleon who 
used soldiers ruthlessly nevertheless had 
a regard for them and saw to their 
needs long after their usefulness as sol- 
diers had been exhausted. The same 
was of course true of the Duke of Mar]l- 
borough. The ancients apportioned 
land and loot to their returning soldier 
heroes. 

Today, for some reason, we have, here 
in America borrowed General MacAr- 
thur’s much quoted line that “old soldiers 
never die; they just fade away.” Statis- 
tics tell a different story, however, for 
World War I soldiers are dying at the 
rate of something like an average of 
9,000 a month. Now, the 9,000 or so 
that are gone this month are gone for- 
ever. We shall not have to worry about 
giving them any decent regard for the 
services they performed on the Nation’s 
behalf. The same is true of all the dead 
that have gone before. There will be 
more than 9,000 in the months to come 
as the veteran population gets older and 
older, just as there were less than 9,000 
a month in the years before when the 
World War I population was relatively 
younger. 

If we are going to do anything about 
the veterans of World War I the time 
to do itis right now. 

Of course, we can wait. Then all we 
shall have to do for the veteran is what 
we do for a dead veteran. We will blow 
taps over his grave and go home. That 
way we shall have escaped any necessity 
for giving him a pension. We shall, at 
the same time have put in the appear- 
ance of having honored him—at least 
when he is dead. The only cost will be 
our trip to the cemetery. 

A grave picture? Yes, but it cost 
nothing, made no dent in the budget, 
and passes as honoring the war dead. 
The Bureau of the Budget is pleased. 

The Congress has improved and lib- 
eralized benefits to our veterans of all 
wars. This is good. The widow and 
the orphaned survivor has had some 
consideration also. This is just. 

But, what has the Congress and our 
Nation done beyond the cases of utter 
need and elementary hardship? What 
are we willing to do for the World War I 
veterans? 

I propose a five-pronged program for 
the Congress to consider and the vet- 
eran to champion: 

First. Fight for the right of the vet- 
eran to be a person of dignity, an in- 
dividual of standing in the country and 
not a problem. 

Second. Fight to make certain that 
nothing is done to erase or dilute the 
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yeteran as a person with a distinctive 
status in the community. A veteran is 
not just another citizen; he is a veteran. 

Third. Remain vigilant to see to it 
that the war injured, the maimed, the 
widow and the orphan, the veteran who 
has come upon hard times, be given high 
priority—the highest—on the legislative 
calendar of the Congress of the United 


Fourth. Reexamine veteran legisla- 
tion already passed, reviewing it from 
year to year, reevaluate it in accordance 
with existing economic conditions, and 
make sure that the value for the re- 

t has not been diminished. Thus 
we see to it that legislation on the books 
is modified to keep level with changed 
conditions. 

Fifth. See to it that particularly and 

the veterans of World War I, 
who are now the dean of veterans, be ac- 
corded the recognition due them. This 
means that in the light of the age factor, 
some legislation be devised that is arith- 
metically sound; that is suited to the 
economy of the country, and that can 
be absorbed without too much undesir- 
able impact on the Federal budget. I 
frankly believe, gentlemen, that H.R. 
9575, is that legislation. It is the answer 
we need to make to a great moral issue 
of today. It is an honest answer that 
is morally imperative. It would follow 
along the lines of the precedent set for 
the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War. 

Certainly there is nothing in this 
proposition that I make to you that is 
extreme nor beyond solution. Accord- 
ing to figures from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, there were some 2,694,000 liv- 
ing veterans of World War I, as of March 
1960. A month before, that is, February 
1960, there were 2,704,000 veterans of 
World War I. That means that just 
about 10,000 World War I veterans died 
in that 1-month interim—I was de- 
liberately being conservative when I ear- 
lier mentioned 9,000 World War I vet- 
erans’ deaths each month. If we had an 
across-the-board $100 a month pension 
for them, that would cost the country 
about $3,196 million. This is, of course, 
@ pronounced addition to what is totally 
a budget of about $77 billion for all 
Government expenditures. The 1960 
budget for veterans’ services and bene- 
fits is about $5,088 million, and this $3 
billion would be in addition or a total of 
over $8 billion for our Federal veteran 
program. 

I hasten to point out, however, that 
by 1965 the World War I veterans will 
have thinned out to 2,090,000 costing 
the country, if $100 pensions across the 

were adopted, $212 billion. This 
will be further diminished by 1970 when 
1,483,000 World War I veterans will cost 
$1,780 million if the $100 pension is 
legislated. 


By 1980 there will only be 452,000 
World War I veterans costing the Gov- 
ernment under the proposed $100 pen- 
sion $542 million. And by 1990—just 30 
years from now—your World War I vet- 
eran population will be down to 44,000 
costing the Government for the remain- 
ing $100 pensions something like less than 
$53 million. In the succeeding decade or 
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before the year 2000—there will not be 
any World War I veterans left to pay 
pensions to. 

In terms of arithmetic, that is the 
story. 

Our national duty will have been 
done—our debt paid. 





Don’t Pamper Other Nations 
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or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
with foreign relations, so-called, and all 
the turmoil connected with this phase 
of our Government filling the air around 
us, some light on the subject has been 
thrown on this currently vital subject 
by the senior Republican Member of the 
Senate, the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Hampstire [Mr. Bripczs]. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “Don’t Pamper Other Na- 
tions,” written by Senator StTyYLes 
BRIDGES, and printed in the June 9, 1960, 
issue of Human Events, be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, so that all Sena- 
tors may have the benefit of the timely 
advice the article contains. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Don’t PAMPER OTHER NATIONS—A PLEA FOR A 
New U.S. Foreicn Poricy 


(By the Honorable StyLEes BrincEs, senior Re- 
publican in the U.S. Senate) 


The essence of good government is the abil- 
ity to foresee. For our future welfare the 
United States at this time must examine its 
position in the world community and re- 
evaluate the wisdom of many of our economic 
and political programs. 

To a large degree many of our activities 
such as Lend-Lease, the Marshall Plan, Point 
4, and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements have 
been based upon the theory that interna- 
tionalism was replacing national sovereignty. 
To promote the economic development, na- 
tional security, education, and social welfare 
of foreign nations, the American taxpayer has 
expended over $70 billion since 1945. 

No rational person believes that the 
United States can afford to put a fence 
around this country and live in splendid iso- 
lation. The question we must now examine 
is whether our country can long continue 
to be the only internationally-minded nation 
in a world rampant with nationalism. 

The facts indicate that instead of moving 
toward a harmonious concert among all na- 
tions the free world is more and more being 
divided into separate, autonomous, and vio- 
lently nationalistic units. 

Of course the Communists believe in in- 
ternationalism, but to them this merely 
means domination, control, and the estab- 
lishment of Soviet communism. 

In Europe, France, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Italy, and Spain are 
in the throes of a nationalistic revival. In 
the Middle East and North Africa the trend 
is more severe. In the Far East from India 
to Japan the resurgent nationalism is ap- 
parent. Africa seethes with the emergence 
of new nations—each seeking a place in 
the sun. 
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In our own hemisphere from Argentina to 
Cuba national sovereignty is the order of 
the day. 

Despite our wishful thinking, therefore, 
the facts demonstrate that the world today 
is more nationalistic than at any time in 
modern history. This unpleasant conclusion 
suggests grave and serious implications for 
the United States and necessitates an imme- 
diate reappraisal of many of our present 
programs. 

The effect of nationalism on the United 
States can be seen by an examination of the 
European Common Market. 

Today Western Europe is a major indus- 
trial competitor of the United States. The 
war-razed economies have not only been 
restored, but actually are now growing at a 
faster rate than the United States. 

Our annual growth, for example, is cal- 
culated at 3 percent, whereas West Germany 
is over 8 percent, France almost 6 percent, 
and Italy over 54% percent. Significantly, the 
dollar reserves and the gold of Europe have 
increased from around $6 billion in 1949 
to over $1714 billion in 1958; whereas during 
the same years, the gold stocks of the United 
States were reduced from approximately $24 
billion to $20 billion. 

Discriminatory tariffs and currency poli- 
cies are in force against the United States as 
well as against the fringe countries such as 
Great Britain and Scandinavia, which do not 
belong to the Common Market. 

Considering that Western Europe has a 
population almost equal to the United States 
and at the present time is producing almost 
half as much industrial goods as this coun- 
try, it seems obvious that we should re- 
appraise the wisdom of continued economic 
assistance. 

We have a substantial deficit trade bal- 
ance; Europe has a surplus; and yet we al- 
low the discriminatory practices to continue, 
while at the same time we continue with 
military and economic aid. 

In addition to these considerations, it 
must be emphasized that, although Western 
Europe has 60 percent as much capital avail- 
able as does the United States, that area is 
keeping most of it at home and exporting 
only about $1.5 billion annually in compari- 
son to our $3.75 billion. 

Because of discriminatory practices 
against American products, we have seen a 
tremendous flight of American business into 
foreign countries. It is rather incongruous 
to observe one American automobile com- 
pany build factories in Britain and then 
ship the product (which numbered around 
70,000 units in 1959) to compete with Ameri- 
can cars in our own domestic market. 

Unfortunately, because of subsidies, favor- 
able antitrust laws, cheaper labor, etc., for- 
eign investments are appearing more and 
more attractive to American capital. 

Add to this Western Europe's high tariffs, 
the currency exchange restrictions and quota 
systems, and the out-and-out prohibitions 
against the entry of American goods in some 
countries, and it becomes apparent that the 
situation, unless rectified, may eventually be 
intolerable for this Nation. 

The impact upon our economy has certain- 
ly been felt already. Segments of the steel 
industry are undersold in their own manufac- 
turing area. The same is true of pottery, 
textiles, plywood, tuna, sewing machines, 
typewriters, bicycles, automobiles, appli- 
ances, and others. 

Though the European Common Market of- 
fers the best example, it is obvious that 
various other areas of the world have every 
intention of adopting similar procedures. 

Both in Central America and in South 
America, organizational plans are now under 
way for the establishment of similar market 
agreements. Ironically enough, it appears 
that American capital is expected to finance 
these ventures. 
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The economic impact of these nationalistic 
trade policies upon the United States is in 
itself a serious problem for our considera- 
tion. Nevertheless, there are other ominous 
implications. Nationalism by nature is al- 
ways associated with antiforeign sentiment. 
As nationalism flourishes throughout the 
world, the United States has become the 
natural target for such antiforeign senti- 
ments. 

Anti-American propaganda throughout the 
world has reached an alltime high. 

These statements are serious but they can 
be completely documented by the facts. 

Americans who are concerned with the 
future of our Nation must attempt to project 
into the future the effect of programs which 
we witness today. 

In my opinion, despite outpourings of 
propaganda to the contrary, the growth of 
nationalism throughout the world will be- 
come more intense. As the economies of the 
various free nations become more developed, 
it appears as though more discriminatory 
practices will be aimed at the United States. 

I anticipate that unless changes are made, 
foreign industrial competition will greatly 
increase, not only in the world markets, but 
even more important, in our own domestic 
market. 

We are in the midst of an economic war 
with the Soviet Union. In the days ahead 
this economic struggle will become more in- 
tense. As the economy of the Soviets be- 
comes more capable of producing consumer 
goods, it is my anticipation that such mate- 
rials will be dumped, regardless of the cost of 
them, in whatever areas such dumping will 
injure us to the greatest extent. 

The present situation is serious, but not 
hopeless. No solution to these problems can 
be found by advocating a return to isolation- 
ism in this country. If for no other reason, 
our national defense requirements would 
make such a proposition absurd. 

Obviously, however, more inflation, fiscal 
insolvency or severe depression will lead us 
to eventual bankruptcy and economic col- 
lapse. 

It appears to me that the time has come 
to cease deluding ourselves as to the facts 
of life. 

We are not living in an international- 
minded world. We are trying to be an in- 
ternationally oriented nation in a world 
rampant with nationalism. 

We are not taking care of our own self- 
interests. Unless we begin to do so, the day 
May come when we will have no interests 
left. 

There are some very definite things which 
in my opinion should be done as soon as 
possible. 

First, we must put our fiscal house in 
order, balance our budget, eliminate waste, 
stop inflation, and begin to make annual, 
periodic payments on our national debt. 

Second, we must insist that those nations 
of the free world whose economies have now 
been restored assume a fair share of their 
responsibilities toward the underdeveloped 
nations. This activity is not one which can 
be carried exclusively by the American tax- 
payer. 

Third, we must reevaluate and revise our 
reciprocal trade programs to make them 
truly reciprocal instead of the one-way street 
which now exists. If discriminated against 
by our friends, we must institute appropriate 
countermeasures. 

Fourth, we must adopt tax reforms and 
other incentives which will reduce the out- 
fiow of American business capital. American 
labor unions have a tremendous responsibil- 
ity to reduce inefficiency, prevent unnecessary 
work stoppages, increase productivity (both 
in quantity and in quality), and restore the 
industrial reputation our Nation formerly 
enjoyed throughout the world. 

Fifth, we must bring the wage-price spiral 
under control. This consistently upward 
trend is helping to price us out of our foreign 
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markets, and even places our domestic mar- 
kets in jeopardy. 

It is a hopeful sign that for the first time 
American labor leaders in the textile, shoe, 
electronic, and other industries are express- 
ing concern about the trend toward foreign 
imports and the export or loss of American 
jobs. 

Basically, it is my belief that many of the 
problems which we now face have been 
brought about by well-meaning but mis- 
guided people who have sincerely desired 
to spread the benefits of our civilization 
throughout the world. In their zeal to help, 
they have unwittingly, in many instances, 
led foreigners to believe that our resources 
are endless, that our bounty is not. volun- 
tary, but instead is our duty, and that as 
a Nation we have none of the problems with 
which they are concerned. 

As a consequence of all the foregoing, we 
seem impractical and unrealistic to other 
nations, and we have inspired very little 
confidence. 

The time has come, therefore, for use to 
institute some changes. We should treat 
the other free nations of the world as part- 
ners, not as children to be pampered and 
financed. 

We should be willing to accept our share 
of world responsibilities, but only in pro- 
portion to that which is equally shared by 
other nations. 

Perhaps the entire situation can be best 
condensed by saying that we should be will- 
ing to be a friend and partner, but we must 
stop being dupes. 

We cannot and should not try to return 
to isolationism, but we must safeguard our 
own self-interest by insisting that interna- 
tional programs be supported by the entire 
free world, not by us alone. 





Mill Hands Keep Unions in Two Votes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to insert at this point in the ReEcorp a 
brief news item from the Baker Demo- 
crat-Herald of May 12. Then I want to 
comment on some of the implications of 
this story: 

MILL HANDS KEEP UNION IN Two VOTES 

Employes of the Salmon River Lumber Co. 
at Riggins, Idaho, voted 44-3 Wednesday in 
an employer-sponsored election to retain 
their union. 

Local 2649 at Riggins is an affiliate of the 
Blue Mountain District Council of Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers with headquarters in 
Baker. 

A similar move to oust the union failed at 
Elgin April 19 when 48 employees of Western 
Stud Mills, Inc., voted by a margin of 2-1 to 
remain unionized. 

Russ Chandler, secretary of the Blue Moun- 
tain District Council, said the employers are 
misusing the intent of the Taft-Hartley Act 
by taking advantage of the current National 
Labor Relations Board policy of “allowing an 
employer-sponsored election without requir- 
ing proof that the employer's claim is justi- 
fied.” 

He said that an NLRB report quoted in 
a trade magazine May 6 showed that the 
board received the highest number of elec- 
tion petitions in March of this year since 
August, 1946. 
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“The present NLRB policy in regard to 
employer petitions is inviting a completely 
unwarranted expense of tax money,” Chand- 
ler said. 


Mr. Speaker, it should be noted that 
in both of these employer-sponsored 
elections, the vote in favor of the union 
was so lopsided as to indicate clearly 
that the employer had no legitimate 
reason to expect the union to lose the 
election. Rather, it would cause one to 
wonder whether it was called to harass 
the union and involve it in an election 
campaign as a nuisance tactic and a 
means of draining its resources. It 
should also be pointed out that these 
elections are supervised by the National 
Labor Relations Board and so constitute 
a cost to the taxpayers. In other words, 
the Government is financing elections 
which are possibly aimed at nothing more 
than harassing the recognized represent- 
atives of the employees of these firms. 

This brings me, Mr. Speaker, to an- 
other aspect of this problem. Certifi- 
cation elections may be sought either by 
individual employees, by a labor organi- 
zation claiming to represent those em- 
ployees, or by an employer as a challenge 
to the union’s claim of representing its 
employees. When an individual em- 
ployee or a labor organization files a pe- 
tition for a certification election, a “sub- 
stantial showing of interest’? must be 
presented. The NLRB has ruled that this 
means proof that at least 30 percent of 
the members of the bargaining unit sup- 
port the petition. When an employer, 
on the other hand, petitions for a cer- 
tification election, no such “substantial 
showing of interest” is required. 

This seems to me to be highly inequita- 
ble and it seems to me further that it is 
precisely this loophole in the NLRB pro- 
cedures which permits employers to 
utilize a Government-supervised election 
as nothing more than a means of harass- 
ing a union. Why should not an em- 
ployer be required, as a union or an indi- 
vidual employee is, to furnish some evi- 
dence, beyond his own contention, that 
there is at least a substantial portion of 
the bargaining unit which favors a new 
certification election? If this were the 
case, it seems clear to me that at least 
one, if not both of the elections men- 
tioned in the news story would not have 
been held. The union would not have 
been forced to expend its resources in a 
new certification campaign which can 
only increase enmity between labor and 
management rather than further the 
cause of industrial peace, and the Fed- 
eral Government would not have been 
forced to spend the money required to 
send its representatives to the plant and 
supervise the holding of these unneces- 
sary elections. 

Further indirect evidence that increas- 
ing use is perhaps being made of these 
employer-called certification elections is 
also furnished by data from the National 
Labor Relations Board on filing of elec- 
tion petitions. In fiscal year 1955, there 
were 545 petitions filed by employers. 
By fiscal 1957, the number had risen to 
654 and in the most recent fiscal year 
1959, there were 847 employer filings. 
Not only have these been increasing in 
number, but also as a share of total 
filings. 
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I am furnishing the National Labor 
Relations Board with a copy of my state- 
ment today, Mr. Speaker, and I am ask- 
ing them to inform me as to what justifi- 
cation there is for this apparently dis- 
criminatory aspect of their procedures. 
I am asking them also to advise me if 
te legislation would be required 
to correct this inequity, since I feel that, 
unless this difference in the handling of 
petitions for certification elections can be 
shown to have adequate justification, 
serious consideration should be given to 
eliminating it and placing all such peti- 
tions on the same footing. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
June 4, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth District 
of Texas) 

The search for issues, the shortage of time 
until Congress adjourns (or recesses—who 
knows?) and the impending political cam- 
paigns of all elected officials (except two- 
thirds of the Senators) is making a curious 
concoction of the daily affairs on Capitol Hill. 
The workaday controversial issues—medical 
care for the aged (Federal, that is), aid for 
education, housing and other business sub- 
sidies, increased minimum wage by Federal 
direction—are now joined by others—for- 
eign affairs following the summit, Congress- 
men’s traveling expenses, and home rule for 
Washington, D.C. The hope of objective, dis- 
passionate reasoning in this boiling cauldron 
of conflicting interests and ambitions is faint 
indeed. Desperately campaigning Presiden- 
tial aspirants from the Senate make states- 
manlike legislative effort this session an im- 
probability. 

Against this background of confusion and 
false reasoning, there comes a common- 
sense, refreshing viewpoint like a fresh 
breath of air. Barry GOLDWATER’s “Con- 
science of a Conservative” is a simple state- 
ment of honest conviction that like any 
great truth is startling in its simplicity. In 
this age where false guidelines and the maze 
of bureaucratic regimentation and paper- 
work too often dominate, the principles he 
outlines as the role of Federal Government 
in our lives are as straightforward and easily 
understood as the force of gravity. The 
central, all-important focal point of GoLp- 
WATER’s thesis is the human being—who is 
to be served, not mastered, by Government. 
It is my hope that a majority of our people 
can be exposed to the timeless truths of this 
simple, traditional philosophy which origi- 
nally was considered to be embodied in our 
Constitution. 

Disarmament and nuclear test bans are 
additional opportunities for the Soviets to 
attempt to make the other nations dance to 
their tune. We cannot trust them, so how 
can we expect to contract any agreement 
with them in faith, until and unless 
they demonstrate through overt action their 
Willingness to cooperate and keep their 
Promises? One of these days our people 
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will recognize the wisdom of Senator GoLp- 
WATER’s assertion that we should withdraw 
recognition of Russia and conduct our for- 
eign policy offensively, not defensively. 


posed in various publications has raised a 
furor around the Capitol, as well it should. 
In this political year I’m certain there will 
be charges and countercharges fiying as the 
indiscretions of a few are revealed, and per- 
haps magnified, to reflect discredit on even 
the most conscientious legislators. Still, 
full revelation to the public and public cen- 
sure can force correction of any abuses. 
There should be such correction. 

Recalling the emergency housing act when 
the Democrat leadership was declaring our 
Nation to be in a serious housing slump, 
revised figures show that the Government's 
1959 estimate of new housing starts was 
roughly 175,000 too low. The correct figure 
should have been 1,533,100 starts—a record 
year. Depression? Slump? Well, the 
House voted $1 billion in emergency subsidy 
just the same. 

Medical care for the aged is a part of a 
166-page book of social security amendments, 
all designed to “sweeten the pot” for voters 
just before election time. We still in the 
Ways and Means Committee haven’t troubled 
to get information on the largest area of 
medical aid—the private, local and State ef- 
forts outside the Federal programs. One of 
these days, people are going to wake up and 
crack down on this political demagoguery. 
At least, I’m hoping so, 

Another boost in the minimum wage rate 
(plus a considerable extension of the jobs 
covered by it) was voted by a House Educa- 
tion and Labor Subcommittee this week. A 
similar bill is ready for Senate considera- 
tion so some action on raising the minimum 
wage during this session is fairly certain. 
While few would argue that for most occu- 
pations, anyway, the amount of the “mini- 
mum” presently stipulated is in any way 
excessive, I simply do not believe that the 
setting of wages or prices (and whether the 
stipulated rate be a minimum or ceiling 
doesn’t matter) should be any prerogative 
or function of the Federal Government. 
That “sweatshops” may still exist in some 
areas is undeniable, but does the existence 
of every problem in our society demand en- 
actment of a Federal law? There are many 
social problems which cannot be properly 
handled and, under our “federal” system, 
should not be handled by the National Gov- 
ernment. 





Need for Greater National Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, this is a presidential election year. 

In 1960, particularly, we face the need 
for individually responsible, politically 
constructive and national- and world- 
oriented politicking. 

Why? First of all, the great complex 
challenges of our times themselves re- 
quire high integrity, broad perspective 
and thoughtful judgment—as we at- 
tempt to carry forward programs—as 
well as find solutions for problems— 
relating to local, State, national and in- 
ternational progress and security. 
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In normal times, the tasks—for both 
voter and candidate—are difficult 
enough. 

Today, however, we have a new factor 
to deal with—that is, the attempt by Mr. 
Khrushchev to extend a long arm of in- 
terference into our internal politics. 

The Soviet Premier, establishing a new 
low in international affairs, has engaged 
in an intemperate, unjustified, irrespon- 
sible effort to cast unfavorable reflec- 
tions upon President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nrxon; no one knows who 
will be next on this black-tongued list of 
attempted vilification of U.S. leadership 
by the Kremlin with a voice that echoes 
around the world, 

The American people, of course, need 
pay no heed to this voice of trouble in 
internal affairs. To the contrary, ex- 
treme caution must be taken to assure 
that it does not interfere in our deci- 
sions on domestic issues. However, we 
might as well recognize that the Krem- 
lin—probably as never before—will use 
the campaign material from our in- 


ternal elections for anti-U.S. propaganda ~ 


all over the globe. Consequently, I be- 
lieve that campaigners—particularly 
candidates themselves—must be ex- 
tremely watchful, careful and responsi- 
ble in public utterances. 

Although there are differences of opin- 
ion on a wide variety of issues, these in- 
ternal differences must stop at the 
water’s edge. Recently, I was privileged 
to discuss a range of issues which, 
among others, will be involved in the up- 
coming campaign, over radio station 
WGN in Chicago. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts of the address 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpis 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Witry Urces Greater NaTIONAL Uniry; Says 
INTERNAL CONFLICTS SHOULD CEASE AT THE 
“Water’s Epce”: OUTLINES IssuEs or 1960 
CAMPAIGN; Says NATION Must INCREASE 
RaTE OF VOTING AND CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
In GOVERNMENT IF UNITED STATES TO RE- 
MAIN STRONG AND HEALTHY 


(Excerpts of address prepared for delivery 
by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY over radio 
station WGN, Chicago, June 5, 1960) 


As citizems of a great country, we, in the 
1960’s, face difficult, though not insurmount- 
able, challenges of local, national and inter- 
national significance. 

Globally, our survival, and peace, con- 
tinue to be threatened by international 
communism. Following the Paris meeting, 
torpedoed by Khrushchev, the ghosts of the 
cold war are again afoot. As yet, it’s not 
possible to determine whether or not, or 
just how, these may be transformed into 
additional real life threats to peace. 

We recall, however, images of the past, 
reflecting communism’s deceitful tactics, in- 
cluding: A string of broken treaties—37 out 
of 40; diplomatic deception at the Paris 
conference, plummeting world hopes for 
progress toward peace; military threats and 
missile-waving, recently demonstrated by 
Khrushchev, Soviet Defense Minister Mali- 
novsky and others; constantly carrying on 
efforts to distort U.S. ideals and policies, 
and destroy our prestige; global espionage, 
sabotage, subversion and “aggression by 
propaganda” around the world. 

In the face of these international efforts 
to undermine the US. position in the 
world, as well as to forward Communist 
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aims—we must, I believe: Muster our re- 
sources; increase our vigilance; and, of 


We recognize, of course, that 1960 is a 
campaign year. Politically motivated can- 
didates will be searching high and low, at 
home and abroad, for issues upon which to 
capitalize. 

The challenges, and dangers, of our time, 
however, require, I believe, responsible ac- 


plenty of topics—for public discussion on 
issues upon which the major parties differ. 
These include: 

First of all, the design of fiscal policy, 
That is, do we balance the budget, or don’t 


revenue? Or do we transfer the burden to 
future tions by further increasing 
the national debt. 

Secondly, how far do we extend our hous- 

, renewal, anti-pollution, conser- 
vations, development of natural resources, 
and other programs? In these fields, as 
many others, the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties differ—not so much on whether 
we need such endeavors—but rather to what 
degree should the burden be on Uncle Sam. 

Third, what about agriculture? Are there 
alternatives to present programs—that 
would resolve the dilemma both in the in- 
terests of the farmer and the Nation? Or 
will we continue to discuss the farm prob- 
lem—like the weather—with lots of crit- 
icism, yet doing nothing about it? 

Fourth, are we planning adequately to 
provide schools and teachers for the fast- 

enrollments, expected to expand 
to about 76 million young Americans of 
school and college age by 1976. 

Fifth, which party can deal most effec- 
tively with the task of protecting civil rights 
for all citizens, less of race, creed or 
national origin—with all its sociological and 
economic reflections in our society. 

These, of course, are only a few of the 
major issues that, I believe, can and should 
be debated in the upcoming campaign. 


POLITICAL FEATURES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Now, what about foreign policy? 

What aspects of our international pro- 
grams—to provide for our security, and 
promote peace in the world—are subjects for 
political debates? 

In exploring this field, we recognize that 
we must tread carefully. Candidates can 
damage—rather than improve—our interna- 
tional prestige by irresponsible action in 
this field. 

Mr. Khrushchev would like to sow the 
seeds of division in this country—as he is 
attempting to do elsewhere in the world. 
No responsible candidates, I believe, are go- 
ing to help him do the job. 

Now, what are some of the major features 
of U.S. programs aimed at improving se- 
curity and promoting peace upon which dis- 
cussion can shed light? These include: 

First, are we maintaining an adequate 
defense? And is our timetable of planning 
for the future able to provide us with the 
jet-missile-nuclear-space defense of tomor- 
row. 

You will recali that almost all of our de- 


personally, feel that we are planning 
realistically; and effectively for the future. 

Second, to what degree should we co- 
operate with other nations: To block com- 
munism; and to assist less-developed coun- 
tries in promoting economic progress, to en- 
able them to wipe out poverty, disease, 
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wealth—now at a peak gross national prod- 
uct of over $500 billion annually—should be 
earmarked for programs related to national 
security and promoting peace? And, 

Fifth, how effectively are we stopping the 
Communists? And are there better ways of 
doing the job and of achieving world peace? 

These, I believe, are legitimate questions 
of U.S. policy upon which constructive de- 
bate could further enlighten the American 
people of our responsibility in international 
affairs: 


NEEDED: GREATER CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN 
U.S. POLITICAL LIFE 


In these times—as never before—the Na- 
tion requires the understanding, support— 
and, yes, the unique contribution which 
each citizen can to his country by 
participating in its political life. 

In our battle for survival com- 
munism—supported by dedicated, almost 
fanatical Reds—one of the drags on our ef- 
forts is popularly, and regrettably, known as 
apathy. 

The lifeblood of our Republic is its peo- 
ple—well informed, creative-thinking citi- 
zens. Tragically, barely one-half of the peo- 
ple in the country are voting, or participat- 
ing in political affairs—as evidenced at the 
polls. Consequently, our national life 
suffers—to that degree—from the lack of 
support, strength, and creativeness which 
dutiful forward- citizen participa- 
tion can bring to Government. 

Now, how can we improve the situation? 

Frankly, I believe it is high time that we 
undertook a strenuous effort to conquer the 
epidemic of apathy—resulting in a stay- 
at-home-let-the-other-fellow-do-it attitude 
among our people. 

To encourage more of our citizens to vote, 
for example, I recently proposed the desig- 
nation of a National Voters’ Day. The pur- 
pose would be to coordinate national efforts 
to carry on public education programs, in- 
cluding: The issues in a political campaign; 
the candidates and their qualifications; in- 
forming eligible voters of—and encourag- 
ing them to m tion require- 
ments; educating potential voters on the 
processes of Government—and the value of 
citizen support, participation in—and, if 
deemed advisable, constructive opposition; 
and finally, launching a counterattack 
against the apathy which, regrettably, is al- 
lowing to go unheard the voice of millions of 
people. 

Incidentally, the idea has been approved 
by a great many Governors, mayors, and 
civicly oriented organizations across the 
country. The Governors endorsing the idea 
include Gov. William G. Stratton, right here 
in Illinois; Michael V. DiSalle of Ohio; 
Herschel C. Loveless, of Iowa; and a great 
many others in the Midwest and elsewhere 
in the Nation. 

The designation of a National Voters’ Day 
would not, of course, magically accomplish 
the purposes of complete voter participation 
in government anc elections. However, I 
believe it would, in a modest way, help to 
coordinate national efforts to encourage 
greater participation in our political life. 

If you feel sympathetic to such a proposal, 
you might want to drop a note expressing 
your interest to your Congressman or 
Senator in Washington. 


CONCLUSION 
As we face the complex, difficult times 
ahead, we must not underestimate the scope 


of the challenge or minimize the force and 
will of the Communist conspiracy dedicated 
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to overthrowing our Government and sub- 
jugating freedom. 

At the same time, however, we can fee] 
confident in our system, its ideals, and its 
ability to successfully meet the challenges. 
In addition, our strength is vastly supple- 
mented by the alliance of free nations and 
the will for freedom of all people, including 
those imprisoned behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

If we continue—and further strengthen— 
our vigilance, dedication, and willingness to 
face realistically the Communist threat 
confronting us—as well as to meet the hu- 
manitarian need for providing a better life 
for people here in this country as well as 
abroad—I am confident that we will write 
a bright page in world history. 





Interest in West Virginia and Her 
Economic Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD I include a 
copy of my newsletter which was re- 
leased today: 

KEENOTES 


(By Representative ELizaBeTH KEE) 

In recent weeks there has been a hearten- 
ing display of interest in West Virginia and 
her economic problems. People with whom 
I have talked in Washington show a genuine 
concern over the lack of job opportunities, 
and a desire to be as helpful as they possi- 
bly can. It is this interest, I believe, which 
prompted the passage by the House of the 
area redevelopment bill which was designed 
to cope with economic problems such as 
exist in West Virginia. 

This sincere interest on the part of peo- 
ple throughout the country can be a great 
asset in efforts to build a bigger and better 
West Virginia. 

There is no question but that West Vir- 
ginia is endowed with great natural re- 
sources. Our labor supply is unequalled. 
Our people are as productive and as capable 
as any in the Nation. Proof of this is found 
in the fact that West Virginians, unable to 
find jobs at home, are welcomed in indus- 
trial centers throughout the Nation. 

Our great coal industry, with vast re- 
serves still untouched, provides a base 
upon which the future can be built. 

With all of its assets, there is no reason 
why West Virginia cannot enjoy a tremen- 
dous growth and development in the years 
ahead. The great task we face is to put 
our natural resources and assets to work, to 
create jobs for the men and women of West 
Virginia so they will not have to look else- 
where for employment. The area redevel- 
opment legislation, which President Eisen- 
hower has unfortunately vetoed on two 
occasions, would have provided the means 
whereby we could have gotten such a pro- 
gram started. 

I hope that the people of West Virginia 
will not be too discouraged by this turn of 
events. A new administration which takes 
office next January will no doubt look with 
favor upon Federal cooperation to help solve 
the economic problems of distressed areas. 

In the meantime, it is encouraging to note 
that groups and organizations within West 
Virginia are continuing their efforts to at- 
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tract new industries of all kinds. We need 
diversified industry. The coal producing 
areas can support many new and varied 
plants. The men who no longer can find 
jobs in the mines will be able to work in 
these new plants. 

Recently I was interested to read an arti- 
cle written about 4 years ago by Mr. Andrew 
W. McLaughlin, a Lewisburg, W. Va., busi- 
nessman. In this article he proposed the 
creation of a $15 million commission which 
would finance the establishment of new in- 
dustries and the expansion of promising 
small businesses which are encountering dif- 
ficult times. 

It was Mr. McLaughlin’s contention then, 
as it is now, that West Virginia itself must 
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take the lead in creating new job opportu- 
nities. The migration of our young people 
to other areas can be stopped only if we cre- 
ate jobs for them at home. 

The proposal made 4 years ago by Mr. 
McLaughlin is valuable because it shows the 
people of the State are thinking seriously 
about our problems and are determined to 
do something about it. I am sure that in 
the months ahead we are going to hear many 
more interesting proposals for positive ac- 
tion—for ways of meeting the serious prob- 
lem which our section faces. 


AMERICANS COME TO THE HELP OF CHILE 


The spontaneous outpouring of help for 
the people of Chile is typical of the American 
people. They did not wait for the Govern- 


ment to ask them to contribute money to 
help the homeless people of Chile. Instead, 
the people themselves took the lead. 
Reports from Chile agree that the people, 
left destitute by a series of earthquakes, are 
deeply grateful to the people of the United 
States. Iam sure that people-to-people help 
will create more lasting good will than all 
the Government action we might undertake. 
After all, people help each other out of the 
goodness of their hearts. Governments are 
often suspected of having an ulterior motive. 
I wish more and more of our help to other 
people could be channeled through church 
and charitable organizations. In this way 
we would avoid many of the mistakes which 
have plagued the foreign aid program. 





SENATE 


TuEspDAY, JUNE 7, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, DD., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, Thou hast made all 
the highways of our hearts to lead to 
Thy presence. Amid all the voices of 
this vast and varied world, save us from 
the supreme tragedy of missing Thy call. 
We confess that in the conceit of our 
self-sufficiency, too often we have 
turned, with our burning thirsts, to the 
broken cisterns of worldly wisdom and 
our own sophisticated cleverness. 

In all the confusion of our willful, 
blundering ways, we see now that dark- 
ness broods over a divided earth be- 
cause men in their striving have turned 
their backs to Thee and have hidden 
themselves from Thy light. 

In all the violence and turbulence of 
the present, we would hush both the 
words of the wise and the prattle of the 
foolish. Rising above the divisive prej- 
udices of our embittered days, may we 
be the hearers and doers of Thy word 
and of Thy will. 

We offer our prayer in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNsON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
ae June 6, 1960, was dispensed 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the 
Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

8.747. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain lands which are a part of 
the Des Plaines Public Hunting and Refuge 
Area and the Joliet Arsenal Military Reserva- 
tion, located in Will County, Ill., to the 
State of Illinois; and 

S. 1214. An act to amend the act of March 
11, 1948 (62 Stat. 78), relating to the estab- 

nt of the De Soto National Memorial, 
in the State of Florida. 





The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 2618. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain war-built vessels for more mod- 
ern and efficient war-built vessels owned by 
the United States; and 

S.3019. An act to provide for certain 
pilotage requirements in the navigation of 
U.S. waters of the Great Lakes, and for other 
purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 715) 
to amend the law relating to indecent 
publications in the District of Columbia 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 
and that the House insisted upon its 
amendment, asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. ABER- 
NETHY, Mr. Dowpdy, and Mr. BROYHILL 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1150. An act to authorize the sale of 
inherited interests in trust and restricted 
allotted lands and restricted purchased al- 
lotted lands in the State of Minnesota, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 6456. An act concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land 
on the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation taken 
by the United States; 

H.R. 6529. An act concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land on 
the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation taken 
by the United States; 

H.R. 7726. An act to amend section 678 
of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 1078) relat- 
ing to the transmission of petitions, notices, 
orders, and other papers to the Secretary of 
the Treasury in chapter XIII proceedings; 

H.R. 7965. An act to amend section 612 
of title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
outpatient treatment incident to authorized 
hospital care for certain veterans; 

H.R. 7990. An act to convey certain land 
of the United States in trust to the Citizen 
Band of Potawatomi Indians of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8212. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to the procedure 
for ordering certain members of the Reserve 
components to active duty and the require- 
ments for physical examination of members 
of the Reserve components, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 9702. An act to amend section 2771 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
certain payments of deceased members’ final 





accounts without the necessity of settlement 
by General Accounting Office; 

H.R. 10060. An act for the relief of certain 
employees and former employees at the Na- 
val Weapons Plant in Washington, D.C.; 

H.R. 10639. An act to amend section 3(b) 
of the act of May 9, 1958 (72 Stat. 105), relat- 
ing to the preparation of a roll of the mem- 
bers of the Otoe and Missouria Tribe and 
to per capita distribution of judgment funds; 

H.R. 11161. An act to donate to the Pueblos 
of Zia and Jemez a tract of land in the 
Ojo del Espiritu Santo grant, New Mexico; 

H.R.11207. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act so as to authorize an additional 
$150 million for loans to small businesses, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11522. An act to amend the act of 
August 26, 1935, to permit certain real prop- 
erty of the United States to be conveyed to 
States, municipalities, and other political 
subdivisions for highway purposes; 

H.R. 11615. An act to amend section 4 of 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act; 

H.R. 11646. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to col- 
lect and publish statistics of the grade and 
staple length of cotton, as amended, by de- 
fining certain offenses in connection with 
the sampling of cotton for classification and 
providing a penalty provision, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 11787. An act to authorize a continu- 
ation of flight instruction for members of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps until 
August 1, 1964; : 

H.R. 11812. An act to provide uniform com- 
putation of retired pay for enlisted mem- 
bers retired prior to June 1, 1958, under 
section 4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary Re- 
cruitment Act of 1945, as amended by section 
6(a) of the act of August 10, 1946 (60 Stat. 
995); 

H.R. 11952. An act to repeal the act of 
May 29, 1958, which authorized and directed 
the Administrator of General Services to 
provide for the release of restrictions and 
reservations contained in an instrument con- 
veying certain land by the United States 
to the State of Wisconsin; 

H.R. 11953. An act to provide for the as- 
sessing of Indian trust lands and restricted 
fee patent Indian lands within the Lummi 
Indian diking project on the Lummi Indian 
Reservation in the State of Washington, 
through drainage and diking district formed 
under the laws of the State of Washington; 

H.J. Res. 627. Joint resolution to authorize 
appropriations incident to United States par- 
ticipation in the International Bureau for 
the Protection of Industrial Property; and 

H.J. Res. 672. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to issue a proc- 
lamation with respect to the 1960 Pacific 
Festival, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
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resolution (H. Con. Res. 225) express- 
ing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to official recognition by the United 
States of the centennial anniversary of 
the unity of Italy. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred or placed on the cal- 
endar, as indicated: 


H.R. 1150. An act to authorize the sale of 
inherited interests in trust and restricted 
allotted lands and restricted purchased 
allotted lands in the State of Minnesota, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 6456. An act concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land on 
the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation taken by 
the United States; 

H.R. 6529. An act concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land on 
the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation taken by 
the United States; 

H.R. 7990. An act to convey certain land 
of the United States in trust to the Citizen 
Band of Potawatomi Indians of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 10639. An act to amend section 3(b) 
of the act of May 9, 1958 (72 Stat. 105), re- 
lating to the preparation of a roll of the 
members of the Otoe and Missouria Tribe 
and to per capita distribution of Judgment 
funds; 

H.R. 11161. An act to donate to the pueblos 
of Zia and Jemez a tract of land in the Ojo 
del Espiritu Santo grant, New Mexico; and 

H.R. 11953. An act to provide for the as- 
sessing of Indian trust lands and restricted 
fee patent Indian lands within the Lummi 
Indian diking project on the Lummi Indian 
Reservation in the State of Washington, 

h drainage and district formed 
under the laws of the State of Washington; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 7726. An act to amend section 678 of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 1078) relat- 
ing to the transmission of petitions, notices, 
orders, and other papers to the Secretary of 
—_ Treasury in Chapter XIII proceedings; 
an 

H.R. 10060. An act for the relief of certain 
employees and former employees at the Naval 
Weapons Plant in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7965. An act to amend section 612 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize out- 
patient treatment incident to authorized 
hospital care for certain veterans; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

ELR. 8212. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to the procedure for 
ordering certain members of the Reserve 
components to active duty and the require- 
ments for physical examination of members 
of the Reserve components, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 9702. An act to amend section 2771 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize cer- 
tain payments of deceased members’ final 
accounts without the necessity of settlement 
by General Accounting Office; 

H.R. 11787. An act to authorize a continu- 
ation of flight instruction for members of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps until 
August 1, 1964; 

H.R.11812. An act to provide uniform 
computation of retired pay for enlisted mem- 
bers retired prior to June 1, 1958, under sec- 
tion 4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary Re- 
cruitment Act of 1945, as amended by section 
6(a) of the act of August 10, 1946 (60 Stat. 
995); and 
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H.R. 11952. An act to repeal the act of 
May 29, 1958, which authorized and directed 
the Administrator of General Services to pro- 
vide for the release of restrictions and reser- 
vations contained in an instrument convey- 
ing certain land by the United States to the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 11207. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act so as to authorize an addi- 
tional $150 million for loans to small busi- 
nesses, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 11522. An act to amend the act of 
August 26, 1935, to permit certain real prop- 
erty of the United States to be conveyed to 
States, municipalities, and other political 
subdivisions for highway purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 11615. An act to amend section 4 of 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act; placed on the calendar. 

H.R. 11646. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect and publish statistics of the grade 
and staple length of cotton, as amended, by 
defining certain offenses in connection with 
the sampling of cotton for classification and 
providing a penalty provision, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

H.J. Res. 627. Joint resolution to author- 
ize appropriations incident to U:S. participa- 
tion in the International Bureau for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property; and 

H.J. Res. 672. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to issue a 
proclamation with respect to the 1960 Pacific 
Festival, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 





HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 225) expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to official recog- 
nition by the United States of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the unity of Italy, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President of the 
United States extend official greetings from 
the United States to the people of Italy on 
the occasion of the centennial anniversary 
of the unity of Italy, which occurs in March 
of 1961, and provide for official participation 
by the United States in the celebration to 
be held in 1961 in the city of Turin, cradle 
of Italian unity, in recognition of the prog- 
ress and achievements of the people of Italy 
during the past century. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
— therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Upon request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 
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TRIBUTE TO SENATOR WILEY OP 
' WISCONSIN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the other day I was detained from 
the Senate on the occasion when tributes 
were paid to my able and longtime 
friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

Mr. President, ever since I came to 
the Senate, I have received great in- 
spiration and great stimulation from my 
association with this elder statesman; 
and I should like to have permission of 
the Senate to include in the permanent 
Recorp a statement of mine concerning 
his outstanding services to the Nation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
agreeably surprised by the kind words 
of the majority leader. 

As I said the other day, it is better 
to be young at 70 than to be old at 50. 
If the distinguished Senator from Texas 
has time to do so, I should like to have 
him read the philosophy set forth in the 
statement I made the other day. I may 
say that on that occasion, when the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] was very kind and made a 
statement, I was not in the Chamber; I 
was then attending a policy committee 
meeting. That happened to be my 
birthday; and of course those days come 
and go very quickly as the years pass. 





GREAT LAKES PORT INSPECTION 
AND QUARANTINE—RESOLUTION 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 

vital interest of the people of Minnesota 

and all Midwestern States in effective 


and efficient inspection and quarantine 


facilities in Great Lakes ports has 
prompted many interested groups of citi- 
zens to adopt resolutions urging that 
such facilities be maintained and ex- 
panded as the growth of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway’s traffic may require. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a resolution to this effect ap- 
proved by Local Union No. 2061 of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America of Austin, Minn., be 
printed in the Recorp, and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas agriculture is one of the Nation’s 
most important industries and the harbor 
of Duluth-Superior is well on the way to 
becoming the greatest lake port for the ex- 
port of agricultural products and the import 
of other goods; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost importance 
to safeguard the agricultural heartland of 
the United States and Canada from infesta- 
tion by foreign plant and animal diseases 
and insect pests which may be introduced 
through the port of Duluth-Superior in ships 
or cargoes originating abroad; and 

Whereas millions of dollars worth of crops 
and animals and thousands of hours of man- 
power are in jeopardy if destructive pests 
infest port facilities, elevators or ware- 
houses necessitating fumigation or causing 
quarantines which might result in embar- 
goes being placed on any shipments in and 
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out of the port of Duluth-Superior by do- 
mestic or foreign buyers; and 
Whereas there are several State and Fed- 
eral inspections involved before ships can 
dock, unload or load whereby uncoordi- 
nated inspection operations could lead to 
duplication, loss of time and money by labor, 
management and shipping: Now, therefore, 
Teed. That this body urge the Federal 
and State administrators having jurisdic- 
tion over the various types of ship and 
cargo inspections, both incoming and out- 
, to provide enough inspectors to per- 
mit adequate, prompt inspections and avoid 
delays of shipping; and be it further 
Resolved, That coordination of the var- 
ious types of inspection be worked out by 
those in authority to avoid duplication of 
effort, loss of time for labor and delay of 
in; rations. 
——s HJALMAR PETERSON, 
Recording Secretary. 





ADEQUATE QUARANTINE AND 
GRAIN INSPECTION—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
concern of residents of Great Lakes port 
cities that quarantine and grain inspec- 
tion facilities be expanded to keep pace 
with port growth due to increasing St. 
Lawrence Seaway traffic is evident from 
the many organization resolutions I have 
received. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a resolution adopted by local 
26 of the Building Service Employees In- 
ternational Union in Minneapolis, Minn., 
be printed in the Recorp, and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON QUARANTINE AND GRAIN 
INSPECTION 


Whereas agriculture is one of the Nation’s 
most important industries and the harbor of 
Duluth-Superior is well on the way to be- 
coming the greatest lake port for the export 
of agricultural products and the import of 
other goods; and 

Whereas it is of utmost importance to safe- 
guard the agricultural heartland of the 
United States and Canada from infestation 
by foreign plant and animal diseases and 
insect pests which may be introduced 
through the port of Duluth-Superior in ships 
or cargoes originating abroad; and 

Whereas millions of dollars worth of crops 
and animals and thousands of hours of man- 
power are in jeopardy if destructive pests in- 
fest port facilities, elevators or warehouses 
necessitating fumigation or causing quaran- 
tines which might result in embargoes being 
placed on any shipments in and out of 
the port of Duluth-Superior by domestic or 
foreign buyers; and 

Whereas there are several State and Fed- 
eral inspections involved before ships can 
dock, unload or load whereby uncoordinated 
inspection operations could lead to duplica- 
tion, loss of time and money by labor, man- 
cane and shipping: Now, therefore, be 


Resolved, That this body urge the Federal 
and State administrators having jurisdiction 
over the various types of ship and cargo in- 
spections, both incoming and outgoing, to 
Provide enough inspectors to permit ade- 
quate, prompt inspections and avoid delays 
of shipping; and be it further 

Resolved, That coordination of the various 

of inspection be worked out by those 
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in authority to avoid duplication of effort, 
loss of time for labor and delay of shipping 
operations. 





MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL CARE FOR 
THE AGED—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Board of County Commissioners of the 
County of St. Louis, Minn., has adopted a 
resolution urging approval of H.R. 4700, 
the Forand bill, providing medical and 
hospital care for the aged. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the county board resolution 
adopted on May 23, 1960, be printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Board of County Com- 
missioners of St. Louis County hereby places 
itself on record as favoring the passage of 
the Forand hospitalization bill, H.R. 4700, 
being an act to amend the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code so as 
to provide insurance against the costs of hos- 
pital, nursing home, and surgical service for 
persons eligible for old age and survivors’ 
insurance benefits, and for other purposes; 

Resolved further, That the U.S. Senators 
and Congressmen from the State of Minne- 
sota are hereby urged to use their influence 
in promoting the passage of such legislation. 





DISCRIMINATION: A CRUCIAL NA- 
TIONAL ISSUE—LETTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 10 
young women who are students at the 
College of St. Teresa in Winona, Minn., 
have written me a most forthright and 
sensitive declaration protesting racial 
discrimination, wherever it may exist in 
our Nation, as a violation of human dig- 
nity which is incompatible with the basic 
Christian doctrine of love. The young 
women in giving their support to a reso- 
lution proposed by the Young Christian 
Students Regional Study Weekend at 
Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis., in 
March, expressed their sympathy with 
students in other areas who have been 
denied their right of peaceful petition 
and assembly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter written by these stu- 
dents embodying the resolution which 
they endorse be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered te be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLLEGE oFr St. TERESA, 
Winona, Minn., May 20, 1960. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We, as indi- 
vidual students of the College of St. Teresa, 
agree with the resolution proposed by the 
Young Christian Students at the Regional 
Study Weekend at Alverno College in Mil- 
waukee, on March 26, 1960. We pledge our 
support to this proposal because we feel that 
it is particularly imperative at this crucial 
time in our Nation’s history when the racial 
issue is posing a threat to our democratic 
stability. Because you represent us, we wish 
to bring this to your attention with the 
hope that you will acknowledge our convic- 
tions before the Nation. 
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The resolution is as follows: 

“We, the Young Christian Students, recog- 
nizing that racial discrimination exists in 
both the North and the South, condemn any 
such violations of human dignity. 

“We believe that such discrimination is 
incompatible with the basic Christian doc- 
trine of love. 

“We urge State and National legislators 
to initiate strong measures which will lead 
to racial justice; and we pledge our support 
of these measures. 

“We, as students, especially condemn dis- 
criminatory practices in the area of educa- 
tion, such as biased admission and housing 
policies, and expulsion of students who ex- 
hibit support of integration. 

“We sympathize deeply with students who 
are being persecuted for attempting to exer- 
cise their rights as human beings through 
protest marches, lunch counter sit-ins, and 
picketing. 

“We particularly endorse the principles of 
peaceful resistance. 

“We commit ourselves, as students from 
all areas of the Nation to attack discrimina- 
tion and to work toward establishing social 
justice.” 

Respectfully yours, 

Ann Sornsin, Penny Citnar, Bonnie 
Bercher, Jeanne Karlow, Ann Schwal- 
bach, Mary Schaefer, Gi Gi Ott, Rob- 
erta Struckman, Darlene Keenan, 
Susan Strecker. 





EXTENSION OF VETERANS’ LOAN 
PROGRAMS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Anderson-Claffy Post No. 109 of the 
American Legion in Two Harbors, Minn., 
has adopted a resolution urging exten- 
sion of veterans’ direct and guaranteed 
loan programs until 1965. I myself am 
cosponsor of Senate measures calling for 
such an extension. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed in 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Whereas under the provisions of Public 
Law 85-857, United States Code, Title 38: 
Veterans’ Benefits, the direct loan law ap- 
plying to veterans and guaranteed loan law 
is scheduled to expire on July 25, 1960; and 

Whereas numerous loan applications are 
on file with the Veterans’ Administration 
that cannot be processed before July 25, 
1960; and 

Whereas many veterans have not been in 
@ position financially to take advantage of 
this benefit prior to the present time; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government on numer- 
ous occasions in the past has failed to pro- 
vide the necessary appropriations to process 
direct loans; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government is investing 
its money at a good rate of interest by financ- 
ing the said loans for veterans; and 

Whereas Chairman of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee TreacuE has sponsored a 
bill to extend these privileges until July 25, 
1965: Now, therefore, be it duly 

Resolved at a meeting of Anderson-Claffy 
Post No. 109, the American Legion, duly as- 
sembled, That the Senators and Congress- 
men from the State of Minnesota be urged 
to support such legislation for renewal of 
this benefit at the same existing interest 
rate and to further urge them to see that 
sufficient funds are made available to suc- 
cessfully carry out the program; and be it 
furth 


er 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Congressman JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
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CoLez, 
Commander, Anderson-Claffy Post No. 
109, the American Legion. 
Attest: 
Ray SUNDBERG, 
Adjutant. 





GENERAL FACULTY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF TEXAS CALLS FOR 
REPEAL OF DISCLAIMER AFFI- 
DAVIT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution by the general 
faculty of the University of Texas, 
adopted May 10, 1960, urging that the 
disclaimer affidavit be removed from the 
National Defense Education Act. 

This resolution, which was forwarded 
to me by secretary of the faculty, Eugene 
W. Nelson, calls for enactment of S. 2929 
introduced by Senators KENNEDY, CLARK, 
and Javits. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 requires every person to whom 
@ payment or loan is made under the act to 
execute an oath of allegiance and in addition 
a disclaimer affidavit in which he must swear 
or affirm that he “does not believe in, and is 
not a member of and does not support any 
organization that believes in or teaches, the 
overthrow of the U.S. Government by force 
or violence or by any illegal or unconstitu- 
tional methods” (sec. 1001(e), Public Law 85- 
864, 75 Statutes at Large 1580); and 

Whereas President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in his budget message to Congress of Janu- 
ary 18, 1960, recommended the repeal of the 
provision in the law requiring this disclaimer 
affidavit; and 

Whereas Congress has before it S. 2929, 
by Senator Jonn F. Kennepy, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, JosePH S. CrarkK, Jr., Demo- 
crat of Pennsylvania, and Jacos K. Javits, 
Republican of New York, a bill which would 
repeal the disclaimer affidavit and thus carry 
out President Eisenhower’s recommendation; 
and 


Whereas a large number of educational 
associations and educational institutions, by 
means of statements of their governing 
boards, administrative officers or faculties, 
have expressed a view like that of the Presi- 
dent’s and urged the removal of the dis- 
claimer affidavit, including the Association of 
American Universities, the Association of 
American Colleges, the American Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and State Universi- 
ties, the Association of American Law 
Schools and such universities as Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Rutgers, Harvard, Yale, Indiana, and Colum- 
bia; Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the general faculty of the 
University of Texas: 

1. That the issue presented by the pro- 
posal to repeal the disclaimer affidavit re- 
quirement in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act is not whether to be hard or soft 
on the Communists, but instead how best 
to deal with matters of loyalty and subver- 
sion. 

2. That while the question whether the 
disclaimer affidavit is an ap te and ef- 


fective means for dealing with matters of 
loyalty and subversion is an issue concern- 
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ing which honorable, patriotic Americans 
can reasonably differ, the general faculty 
chooses to associate itself with President 
Eisenhower, Senators Kennedy, Clark, and 
Javits, and others of similar view, in taking 
its stand on this issue. 

8. That the oath of allegiance which is 
required by the same section of the National 
Defense Education Act requiring the separate 
disclaimer affidavit is in no way objected to. 

4. That serious objection is raised, how- 
ever, to the portions of the disclaimer affi- 
davit .which inquire into a person’s belief. 
The Government’s inquiry into belief by this 
affidavit is a concern with belief alone, un- 
accompanied by either advocacy or action. 
Strong American traditions of long standing 
declare that the Government should not 
intrude itself into matters of personal be- 
lief and conscience. History amply demon- 
strates the dire consequences to liberty which 
may ensue when government goes beyond 
the regulation of overt action and tries to 
regulate simply belief. 

Therefore, the general faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, in regular meeting assem- 
bled, declares that it supports the recom- 
mendation of President Eisenhower that the 
disclaimer affidavit be removed from the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and therefore 
urges the enactment of S. 2929 by Senators 
KENNEDY, CLARK, and Javits. 





TEXAS CONVENTION OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES DEFENDS NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution of “Confi- 
dence in Councils of Churches,” which 
was adopted by the Texas Convention 
of Christian Churches in 73d annual 
convention in Lubbock, on May 1, 1960. 

This resolution is concerned with the 
unproven and defamatory charges 
printed in an Air Force man- 
ual against the Protestant churches in 
the United States, that were a cause of 
embarrassment to Air Force officials and 
a reason for concern by every thought- 
ful American. 

The resolution was certified to by S. W. 
Hutton, general secretary of the Texas 
Convention of Christian Churches. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


“CONFIDENCE IN COUNCILS OF CHURCHES 


“Whereas the integrity and reputation of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America have been 
attacked and damaged through the now dis- 
credited Air Force Manual; and 

“Whereas the council continues to be at- 
tacked by apostles of discord through the 
media of mass communication; and 

“Whereas leaders of the council and mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible have been ac- 
cused of Communist affiliation; and 

“Whereas the Texas Council of Churches 
and local or city councils of churches also 
have been charged with being unfaithful to 
their churches and their country; and 

“Whereas the councils, through their 
leaders, boards and assemblies, have vigor- 
ously disapproved the charges and discred- 
ited those who have made these harmful 
attacks: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Texas Convention of 
Christian Churches affirm its faith in the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, the Texas 
Council of Churches, the councils of 
churches in our Texas cities, the leaders and 
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executives of these bodies and in the mem. 
bers of the Committee on the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible.” 

I, 5S. W. Hutton, general secretary of the 
Texas Convention of Christian Churches, do 
hereby certify that the resolution as shown 
above relating to the confidence in the Coun. 
cil of Churches is a true and exact copy as 
it was unanimously passed by the 78d onat 
nual Texas Convention of 
Churches, Lubbock, Tex., April 27 to May 1, 
1960. 

5S. W. Hutton, 
General Secretary, Texas Convention 
of Christian Churches. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 2692. A bill to advance the marine sci- 
ences, to establish a comprehensive 10-year 
program of oceanographic research and sur- 
veys; to promote commerce and navigation, 
to secure the national defense; to expand 
ocean resources; to authorize the construc- 
tion of research and survey ships and facili- 
ties; to assure systematic studies of effects 
of radioactive materials in marine environ- 
ments; to enhance the general welfare; and 


for other purposes (Rept. No. 1525). 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

8.3633. A bill to amend section 14(c) of 
the National Labor Relations Act relating to 
Federal-State jurisdiction; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McNAMARA: 

S. 3634. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey (for him- 
self and Mr. KEaTING) : 

S. 3635. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Driver Records Clearance Center 
in the Department of Commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of New Jersey 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 3636. A bill to amend the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 to provide for the pay- 
ment of incentive pay to members of the 
Armed Forces performing duty as operators 
of submersibles; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 3637. A bill for the relief of John Trevor 
Jefferies; his spouse, Charmian Candy Jef- 
feries; and their minor son, Stephen Reid 
Jefferies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3638. A bill to fix the compensation of 
Members, officers, and employees of the Con- 
gress at the rate of 53 cents per hour; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for himself, 
Mr. SMATHERS, and Mr. TALMADGE): 

S. 3639. A bill for the relief of the domestic 
shrimp industry; to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

s. 3640. A bill for the relief of Shoji Hirose; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EASTLAND: 

§.J. Res. 203. Joint resolution to designate 
the first day of May each year as Law Day 
in the United States of America; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself and Mr. 
CLARK): 

§.J. Res. 204. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President of the United 
States to proclaim July 4, 1960, a day of re- 
dedication to the responsibilities of freedom; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, RELATING TO 
FEDERAL-STATE JURISDICTION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the National Labor Re- 
lations Act in the provision relating to 
Federal-State jurisdiction. 

This bill embodies a proposal to 
remedy one of the serious defects in the 
so-called no man’s land provisions of our 
basic labor law resulting from the enact- 
ment of the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

Members will recall that the House- 
passed bill last year sought to turn over 
to State courts and agencies jurisdiction 
over all labor disputes in classes or cate- 
gories where the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board by rule declined to assert 
jurisdiction. In the Senate-House con- 
ference and in the law as passed, how- 
ever, the wide sweep of this ceding of 
jurisdiction to the States and the possible 
future extension of it was eliminated. 
This was done by adding a proviso to 
section 14(c)(1) that the Board could 
not refuse jurisdiction in the future over 
cases it would take under its standards of 
August 1, 1959. The Board’s jurisdic- 
tional standards were in fact then broad- 
er than they had ever been. More 
unions and employers were thus assured 
the protection and the uniform appli- 
cation of the Federal law. 

We also provided in the final act for 
the Board to handle a greater number 
of cases by authorizing it to delegate 
some decisionmaking to regional di- 
rectors in election cases. 

Despite these modifications, however, 
the law now in force does permit the 
surrender of jurisdiction in many cases 
by the Board to State agencies—where 
they exist—and to State courts. This 
opens up the possibilities of a crazy-quilt 
pattern of different rulings from State 
to State and of serious antiunion restric- 
tions in some States. In my view, it is 
not in the interest of stable and healthy 
labor-management relations in the 
country to allow the higher standards 
and business stability of organized areas 
to be thus endangered by the competi- 
tion of unionbusting, open-shop areas. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
remedy this serious defect by providing 
that in the handling of these disputes 
the State agencies and courts shall apply 
and be governed by the Federal law and 
the National Labor Relations Board’s and 
Federal courts’ decisions construing it. 
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To further assure a high degree of uni- 
formity in interpretation of the law, it 
also authorizes appeals by aggrieved 
parties from the State decisions to the 
Federal courts, but expressly provides 
that these appeals shall be heard by 3- 
judge courts. 

Clearly this will retain the desired 
closing up of the no man’s land gap 
where previously neither Federal nor 
State agencies handled some disputes. It 
would enable State boards and courts 
to do so. But it would also give assur- 
ance that the basic rights to join unions 
and bargain collectively and to be free 
from unfair labor and management 
practices would be observed. 

I recognize that the introduction of 
this measure may be too late in the ses- 
sion to permit the completion of com- 
mittee action and floor consideration hbe- 
fore adjournment. But even if that is 
so, I hope that the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee will commence its 
study of this problem during the period 
before Congress meets again and that 
there may be consideration of this pro- 
posal by the various affected manage- 
ment, labor, and State government 
representatives. Early action in the 
next Congress may thus be assured, if it 
proves impossible to enact such a meas- 
ure now. 

There may be other desirable legis- 
lative approaches to the defects in the 
no man’s land section, and I hope public 
and committee consideration may bring 
them out. 

I also hope that the experience under 
the reporting and disclosure provisions 
of the new law and the new legal re- 
straints on union organization may be 
most carefully reviewed to see that other 
unfair or needlessly burdensome restric- 
tions are removed or modified. Surely 
we can and shall retain the essential new 
protections of last year’s law and at the 
same time act to amend the sections 
which have inflicted unnecessary hard- 
ships. In fairness to the millions of 
workers and thousands of unions and 
employers whose operations and rela- 
tions are now regulated in such detail, 
Congress can do no less. 

In case there are other Senators who 
may desire to join as sponsors of this bill, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may lie 
at the desk for additional cosponsors 
until June 14, 1960. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the bill and a brief analysis of its precise 
legal effect may be printed in the ReEc- 
orD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and 
analysis will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3633) to amend section 
14(c) of the National Labor Relations 
Act relating to Federal-State jurisdic- 
tion, introduced by Mr. DovucLas, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (2) of section 14(c) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Such State or Territorial jurisdiction shall 
apply and be governed solely by Federal law 
as set forth in sections 7, 8, and 9 of this Act 
and Board and Federal court rules of deci- 
sion construing such sections. Any person 
aggrieved by a final order of a State or 
Territorial agency or court exercising such 
jurisdiction may obtain a review of such 
order in a district court of the United States 
in such State or Territory. Such court 
shall be composed of three judges and shall 
proceed in accordance with the provisions 
of section 2284 of title 28 of the United 
States Code.” 


The analysis presented by Mr. DouGcLas 
is as follows: 
ANALYSIS OF BILL, S. 3633 


Section 14(c) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended by the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
authorizes the National Labor Relations 
Board to decline to assert jurisdiction over 
certain labor disputes where, in its opinion, 
the effect of the labor dispute on commerce 
is not sufficiently substantial to warrant the 
exercise of its jurisdiction. This section also 
permits a State agency or court to assert 
jurisdiction over a dispute with respect to 
which the Board has thus declined to exer- 
cise jurisdiction. 

The amendment proposed by the biil does 
two things. First, it provides that in as- 
suming and exercising jurisdiction in any 
such case the State agency or court shall 
apply and be governed solely by the provisions 
of section 7 (which sets forth the rights of 
employees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively), section 8 (which defines certain acts 
and practices by employers and labor or- 
ganizations as unfair labor practices), and 
section 9 (which deals with collective bar- 
gaining representatives and elections for the 
purpose of choosing such representatives), 
of the National Labor Relations Act, and by 
interpretations of those provisions by the 
National Labor Relations Board and the Fed- 
eral courts. 

In addition, the amendment provides that 
a@ person aggrieved by a final order of a 
State agency or court in any such case may 
obtain a review thereof by a special three- 
judge district court in accordance with sec- 
tion 2284 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. 





DRIVER RECORDS CLEARANCE CEN- 
TER IN DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE — 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no doubt that many of the 
38,000 traffic fatalities in this country 
last year were caused by drivers who 
had previously been convicted of many 
major traffic offenses. Yet, despite con- 
scientious efforts by authorities in many 
States, these unsafe drivers were still on 
the roads. 

Why is this so? I believe the basic 
reason is that States are groping in the 
dark, critically handicapped by an in- 
ability to obtain information about seri- 
ous traffic offenses committed by those 
who drive in a number of States. 

The lack of information readily avail- 
able to State agencies causes numerous 
problems. Last year, the Department of 
Commerce estimated that there were 
about a million persons in this country 
whose drivers licenses had been revoked. 
But these persons can readily obtain new 
drivers licenses in other States and can 
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go on placing human lives in jeopardy. 
No State can at present effectively check 
on whether an applicant for a license 
has been denied a license elsewhere with- 
out contacting 49 other States. 

Another problem is that posed by 
drivers whose traffic convictions are scat- 
tered among a number of States. This 
was the case of the truckdriver involved 
in the tragedy at North Brunswick, N.WJ., 
last fall, which cost the lives of 11 col- 
lege girls and their professor. Only 
later did it become known that the 
truckdriver had been convicted of no less 
than eight previous moving violations, 
scattered among three different States. 

A further difficulty is that States 
which diligently try to keep their own 
unsafe drivers off the roads are now 
helpless to protect themselves against 
out-of-State drivers from States which 
do not maintain the same high stand- 
ards. In the absence of any central 
clearinghouse, they cannot readily ob- 
tain the information they need to re- 
voke the reciprocal driving privileges of 
the most serious potential offenders from 
other States. Similarly there is no one 
place to which they can turn for nation- 
wide information about an out-of-State 
driver whom they have apprehended. 

All the problems I have mentioned 
could be solved if States had a way of 
obtaining information about reckless 
drivers, wherever they had committed 
their past offenses. The measure I am 
introducing today, which the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Keattnc] has joined in sponsoring, 
provides a means of helping the States 
to obtain such information. It would 
authorize the establishment of a Driver 
Records Clearance Center in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In the field of traffic 
violations, this clearance center could 
ultimately serve State and municipal of- 
ficials in much the same way as the cen- 
tral identification files of the FBI serve 
State and municipal law-enforcement 
Officials. 

Last year the Secretary of Commerce 
recommended the establishment in his 
Department of a Driver Records Clear- 
ance Center which would serve as a clear- 
inghouse for information on revoked li- 
censes. The Department of Commerce 
has estimated that to install the equip- 
ment necessary and to handle and to 
maintain the system through the first 
year of its operation would cost about 
$275,000 to $350,000, assuming active 
participation by the States. I believe 
such a sum, or even double or triple the 
amount, can hardly be weighed against 
the probable saving of human life, not 
to mention reduction of injury and prop- 
erty damage. 

Nevertheless, the bill I am introducing 
would provide two ways in which even 
modest costs of that order might be re- 
duced. First, it would authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a mod- 
est beginning by limiting the informa- 
tion contained in the registry to license 
revocations and certain major traffic 
violations of a limited category of driv- 
ers, such as the operatorso f commercial 
vehicles. Secondly, it would authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to set fees or 
charges for the services of the clearance 
center. If the center becomes as indis- 
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pensable to State and municipal officials 
as I believe it will, it may thus become 
self-supporting and capable of expansion 
to cover other categories of drivers and 
perhaps a wider range of traffic offenses. 

The Driver Records Clearance Center 
which the bill authorizes would in no 
way conflict with reciprocal agreements 
entered into by some States, but would 
complement and, I hope, encourage 
them. These agreements are geograph- 
ically limited, whereas the Driver Rec- 
ords Clearance Center in full operation 
would provide information on license 
revocations and certain major traffic vio- 
lations whereas and by whomever they 
were committed, anywhere in the 
country. 

This proposed legislation does not 
bring the Federal Government into the 
area of law enforcement. Action to re- 
fuse, revoke, or suspend a license or to 
cancel reciprocal driving privileges is 
properly left to the States themselves. 
The Driver Records Clearance Center 
would simply help provide the informa- 
tion needed by States to do their job. 

In this area of constantly increasing 
interstate highway traffic from coast to 
coast and from the Canadian border to 
the Rio Grande, only a center nation- 
wide in scope can give the States the 
information they need to keep unsafe 
drivers off our highways. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the junior 
Senator from New York (Mr. KEatTInc] 
and myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Driver Records Clearance 
Center in the Department of Commerce, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the bill 
printed in the Recorp, and to have the 
bill lie on the table for 2 days so that any 
other Senators who may wish to join in 
sponsoring it may have an opportunity 
to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, and lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

The bill (S. 3635) to provide for the 
establishment of a Driver Records Clear- 
ance Center in the Department of Com- 
merce, introduced by Mr. Case of New 
Jersey (for himself and Mr. KEaTING), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas State motor vehicle, police, and 
other officials who wish to keep habitual 
traffic violators off the roads are handicapped 
by lack of information about the records in 
other States of drivers licensed by their 
States, and by lack of information about 
drivers from other States; and 

Whereas State authorities have no ready 
way of learning whether an applicant for a 
motor vehicle operator’s permit or license 
has had his permit or license canceled or 
suspended by another State, or his reciprocal 
driving privilege canceled in another State; 
and 


Whereas some drivers have committed a 
large number of violations scattered among 
several States; and 

Whereas the central identification files of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation have 
greatly assisted State and municipal officials 
in law enforcement; and 
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Whereas a Federal file of information on 
serious traffic offenses could help each State 
to keep unsafe drivers off its roads; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Commerce has 
recommended the establishment of a Driver 
Records Clearance Center: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to es. 
tablish, within the Department of Commerce, 
a Driver Records Clearance Center. 

(b) It shall be the duty of such Center 
to establish and maintain a registry which 
(1) may contain the name of any individual 
reported to the Secretary by a State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof as an individual 
with respect to whom such State or political 
subdivision has revoked or refused to issue 
a motor vehicle operator’s license or permit, 
or with respect to whom such State or po- 
litical subdivision has canceled his reciprocal 
driving privilege; (2) may contain the name 
of any individual reported to the Secretary 
by any such State or subdivision as an indi- 
vidual who has been convicted in such State 
of two or more major traffic offenses; and (3) 
may contain any other information which 
the Secretary may deem necessary or desir- 
able in carrying out the purposes of this Act. 
The Secretary may, if he deems it necessary, 
initially limit the information contained in 
such registry to information on drivers of a 
particular category of motor vehicles, such 
as commercial motor vehicles. 

(c) Any information contained in the reg- 
istry established by the Secretary pursuant 
to this Act may, upon the request of any 
State or political subdivision thereof, be 
made available to any duly authorized official 
of any such State or subdivision; except that 
any such information made available pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be used by such 
State or subdivision for official purposes only. 

(ad) The Secretary is authorized, in his 
discretion, to take such action, with respect 
to the fixing and collecting of fees or charges 
for making available information pursuant to 
subsection (c) of this section, as he may con- 
sider feasible and desirable for the purpose 
of defraying the cost of maintaining and 
operating the Driver Records Clearance 
Center. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to issue such rules and regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary in order to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term 
“State” includes each of the several States, 
Puerto Rico, District of Columbia, Guam, 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. 





COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS, OF- 
FICERS, AND EMPLOYEES OF THE 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
fix the compensation of Members, offi- 
cers, and employees of the Congress at 
the rate of 53 cents per hour. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the bill 
printed in the Rrecorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3638) to fix the compen- 
sation of Members, officers, and employ- 
ees of the Congress at the rate of 53 
cents per hour, introduced by Mr. 
Morse, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
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tion 601 (a) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, is amended 


read as follows: 
ra) The compensation of Senators, Rep- 


resentatives in Congress, and the Resident 
fjoner from Puerto Rico shall be at 
the rate of 53 cents per hour each.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the gross rate of compensation 
of each officer and employee of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives, or of any joint 
committee thereof, shall be 53 cents per 


Sec. 3. Regulations for determining the 
number of hours worked for the purposes 
of this Act shall be promulgated by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate in the case of Senators, officers. 
and employees of the Senate, and employees 
of joint committees whose compensation is 
disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate, 
and by the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration in the case of Members of the House 
of Representatives, the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico, Officers and em- 

loyees of the House of Representatives, and 
employees of joint committees whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 

Sec 4. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
introduced the bill because sometimes it 
is necessary to dramatize a very bad, 
bad situation which exists in our coun- 
try. A very bad situation exists, in 
my judgment, in connection with the 
minimum wage structure. 

This morning the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare struck from the bill 
which we sought to propose to the Senate 
a provision which would have at least 
brought up gradually to $1 an hour the 
pay of the laundryworkers of the Nation. 
The evidence before the committee 
showed that there are thousands of 
laundryworkers who are receiving only 
from 53 cents to 63 cents an hour. 

The bill I have introduced would re- 
duce the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress and members of committee staffs 
and congressional employees to 53 cents 
an hour. I have included the members 
of the staffs because I have come to the 
conclusion that the members of the staffs 
of Members of Congress exert tremen- 
dous influence upon the judgment of 
Members of Congress. I see no reason 
why they should not receive the same 
pay treatment which I think Members 
of Congress ought to receive, in view of 
what I consider to be the very unfortu- 
nate action which was taken in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare this 
morning. 

I hope I may have early hearings on 
my bill to reduce the salaries of the 
Members of Congress and their staffs 
to 53 cents an hour, because if the pay 
of 53 cents an hour for laundryworkers 
is to be perpetuated, we need to do a 
little washing in Congress, too. I think 
my bill will do the washing jcb that 
needs to be done. Maybe if Members 
of Congress and congressional employees 
tried to live on 53 cents an hour they 
would have a better appreciation of the 
sad plight of laundryworkers in the 
United States. If our laundries cannot 
operate without a subsidy then that 
subsidy should come from the Govern- 
ment and not by means of substandard 
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wages paid to exploited laundryworkers. 
The old hackneyed argument that 
laundries will go out of business if they 
are required to pay a wage of health 
and decency does not hold even laundry 
water. It is pure hogwash. The time 
has come to adopt a minimum wage bill 
that brings an end to exploitation of 
workers in the United States. 





TEMPORARY RELIEF TO SHRIMP 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TaLmapcE], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to provide temporary relief to the 
shrimp industry. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may lie on the desk 
until the close of business tomorrow to 
provide an opportunity for any Senator 
who cares to do so, to join in sponsoring 
the measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a résumé of the 
shrimp proposal, together with a series 
of telegrams received by me from mem- 
bers of the fishing industry, relating to 
the proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the résumé and 
telegrams will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bil] (S. 3639) for the relief of the 
domestic shrimp industry, introduced by 
Mr. Lone of Louisiana (for himself, Mr. 
SMATHERS, and Mr. TALMADGE), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The résumé and telegrams presented 
by Mr. Lone of Louisiana are as follow: 


RESUME OP SHRIMP PROPOSAL 


The problem: A temporary tariff quota 
measure to meet distressed conditions in do- 
mestic shrimp industry as disclosed by Tar- 
iff Commission “Report on Shrimp—May 
1960.” : 

Static domestic production insufficient to 
meet domestic market demand but unre- 
stricted imports from over 50 countries have 
caused distress of U.S. producers, as well as 
principal U.S. suppliers (chiefly Mexico, 
Panama, Ecuador). Immediate tariff quota 
application should temporarily stabilize 
both U.S. and foreign shrimp production 
while further investigations are made by 
Congress. 

Period covered: July 1, 1960, to December 
31, 1961. 

Countries affected: 54. 

Quota computation: Country-by-country 
tariff quota on each commercial form of 
shrimps exported to U.S. based on highest 
import records of 1958 and 1959 (peak years). 

Liberality of quota: No rollback, rather 
per-country increase formulas to sustain in- 
dustry of developed countries and permit 
newly emerging countries reasonable devel- 
opment. No discrimination. 

Increase formula: 

(a) Fifty percent for countries with im- 
port history less than 800,000 pounds. 

(b) Twenty-five percent for countries with 
import history less than 800,000 to 4 million 
pounds. 

(c) Five percent for countries with import 
history over 4 million pounds. 
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(ad) Initial quota of 300,000 pounds for 
new producing countries. 

Tariff over quota: 50 percent. Will not 
completely stop imports from areas of ex- 
ceptionally low labor costs. 


Morcan Crry, La., June 6, 1960. 
Senator Russet. B. Lone, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge immediate introduction of amend- 
ment giving shrimp industry 18 months’ 
quota and tariff protection. 

TWINcITy FISHERMENS’ COOPERATIVE, 
JOHN W. LEwWIs. 


GOLDEN MEADows, La., June 7, 1960. 
Senator RUSSELL B. Lone, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Third Congressional District member club 
of YMBC urgently requests your introduc- 
tion of shrimp import bill amendment giv- 
ing 18 months’ quota protection while Con- 
gress studies bill. Relief needed desperately 
now. 

S. R. Vipr Ne, 
Governor, Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, YMBC. 


NEw ORtEANs, LA., June 6, 1960. 
Senator Russet B. LONG, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is important that the Louisiana shrimp 
fishermen get protection from the shrimp im- 
port now. Please introduce legislation to se- 
cure temporary relief through quarter tariff 
law on shrimp imports. We need your help. 

ANTOINE ALARIO, 
President, Jefferson Parish Fisher- 
mens’ Association, 


GOLDEN MeEapows, La., June 7, 1960. 
Senator RUSSELL LONG, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently request introduction of amend- 
ment giving 18 months’ protection through 
imposition of quota in tariff shrimp bill while 
Congress studies matter. Relief of utmost 
urgency now. 

FEeLTus DAIGLE, 
President, YMBC, Golden Meadow, La. 


Houma, La., June 6, 1960. 
Senator Russet. LONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently request you introduce bill rela- 
tive to import quota on shrimp. Immediate 
relief necessary. Bill to temporarily give 
18 months quota restrictions would enable 
industry to properly present findings of re- 
cent tariff commission hearing to congres- 
sional committees and Congress itself. More 
permanent legislation could then be drawn 
up. Seriousness of situation cannot be over- 
stated. Present market conditions demoral- 
ized because of imported shrimp available 
now. Thirty-six canners represented in our 
organization wholeheartedly endorse this 
move. 

Respectfully, 
GORDON M. MILLET, 
Chairman, Louisiana Shrimp Canners 
Association. 





New ORLEANS, La., June 7, 1960. 
Hon. Russet, LONG, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Knowing your interest in Louisiana shrimp 
industry we respectfully request you cham- 
pion our endeavor to secure release from 
flood of foreign shrimp by exerting utmost 
effort to secure temporary 18 months shrimp 
quota tariff protection. Entire local shrimp 
industry begs your assistance. Will you 
please help. 

H. R. ROBINSON, 
Chairman, Louisiana Shrimp Canners 
Association. 
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‘Turopaux, La., June 7, 1960. 
Senator Russei. B. Lone, 
Finance Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently request you introduce amend- 
ment to give 18 months protection through 
quota and tariff on shrimp while Congress 
studies matters. Immediate relief impera- 
tive. Sincere thanks for past assistance. 

Prank C. Mason, 
Manager, Lafourche Parish Chamber 0/ 
Commerce. 


GOLDEN MEapDow, La., June 7, 1960. 
Senator Russet. B. LONG, 
Committee on Finance, Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently request you introduce amend- 
ment to give 18 months protection through 
quota and tariff on shrimp while Congress 
studies matter. Immediate relief impera- 
tive. Sincere thanks for past help. 

J. H. SUMMERSGILL, 

President, Louisiana Shrimp Association. 





EXPANSION OF RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAM ON SALINE WATER CON- 
VERSION—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Brste] be added as a co- 
sponsor to S. 3557, the bill I introduced 
on behalf of myself, the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
other Senators, to expand the research 
program on saline water conversion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





AMERICAN INDIAN DAY—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of June 1 and 6, 1960, the names 
of Senators BARTLETT, WILEY, MuRRAY, 
McGee, MANSFIELD, Lonc of Hawaii, 
BRUNSDALE, YARBOROUGH, HUMPHREY, 
Keatinc, HENNINGS, Lusk, Moss, CHURCH, 
Brste, Byrrp of West Virginia, JACKSON, 
Fonc, CHAVEZ, Hart, Case of New Jersey, 
CaPEHART, STENNIS, CARROLL, GRUENING, 
and ALLotr were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
199) to establish the fourth Friday in 
September of every year as American In- 
dian Day, introduced by Mr. Javits (for 
himself and Mr. GoLpwWaTErR) on June 1, 
1960. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Address by him at charter banquet cere- 
mony of the Grafton, W. Va., Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, June 6, 1960. 

Remarks by him presenting Dr. Alfred T. 
Hill of Council for Advancement of Small 
Colleges for honorary degree at 72d Annual 
Commencement of Salem (W. Va.) College, 
and commencement address delivered by Dr. 
Hill, 
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RIGGED HEARINGS? 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on December 8, 9, and 10 of last 
year the Subcommittee on Monopoly of 
the Committee on Small Business held 
hearings on the “Patent Policies of the 
Departments and Agencies of Our Gov- 
ernment.” The president of the Amer- 
ican Patent Law Association has char- 
acterized these hearings as rigged 
hearings. 

On the other hand, the same organi- 
zation has described the 6 days of hear- 
ings held last year by a Subcommittee on 
Patents and Scientific Inventions of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
of the House of Representatives as being 
fair and objective. 

I think it would be very interesting to 
compare the two hearings to see if the 
— of the Patent Law Association are 
valid. 

Our committee heard 14 witnesses. 
Two were professors of economics who 
did not have any ax to grind and who 
discussed Federal patent policies solely 
from a national interest point of view. 
Two were small businessmen who op- 
posed the giving away to private firms 
what had been developed with public 
money, and who supported their views 
with their own experiences. 

One was a representative of an organ- 
ization of small- and medium-sized Cali- 
fornia firms, who felt that the Depart- 
ment of Defense policy does not go far 
enough and that the Government should 
not even get a license to use inventions 
developed with public money. 

Two were from very large business 
concerns, which were among the largest 
of Guvernment contractors, and who tes- 
tified that the Government should give 
away title to inventions paid for with 
public funds. 

In addition, we had representatives of 
departments explaining and justifying 
policies ranging from the AEC type of 
policy, which takes title, to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which automatically 
gives away title. 

Now let us look at the hearings before 
the House Subcommittee on Patents and 
Scientific Inventions. 

Of 33 witnesses, only 2—I repeat, only 
2—advocated the retention of rights by 
the Government. One was a professor 
of economics; the other was the attorney 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
remaining 31 witnesses were representa- 
tives of the view that the Government 
should give away to private industry pat- 
ent monopolies on those items which the 
public pays to have developed. 

After this comparison, it becomes clear 
what the American Patent Law Associa- 
tion means by a “rigged” hearing and 
what they mean by a “fair and objective” 
hearing. Apparently the patent law- 
yers need at least a 15-to-1 advantage to 
make it fair. If they are not able to 
have these overwhelming odds, then the 
hearing is rigged. 

If we analyze further the makeup of 
witnesses on the House side, we discover 
another interesting fact, namely, that of 
the 31 witnesses against the Government 
retaining rights, at least 24 were patent 
lawyers. 
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It just happens, Mr. President, that 
patent lawyers are among the 
beneficiaries of the Government’s mam. 
moth giveaway program. After all, $¢ 
billion worth of research which could re- 
sult in private patents cannot be sneezed 
at. Of the remaining 7 of the 31 House 
committee witnesses, 6 represented Goy- 
ernment contractors who naturally 
stand to gain greater profits and a better 
market position if they can get commer- 
cial monopolies to Government-financed 
inventions or discoveries. 

It is no wonder that the voices of the 
two witnesses who spoke for the public 
interest had little chance to prevail over 
the din and clamor of the self-seekers. 





NATIONAL PURPOSE: SARNOFF 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recall 
that earlier this year, President Eisen- 
hower appointed a National Goals Com- 
mission. 

The general purposes of the Commis- 
sion include the taking of a new look at 
our problems and challenges, and the 
making of recommendations, not only 
for meeting them successfully now, but 
also for crystallizing the necessary goals 
for the future. 

In a fast-changing world, transformed 
by science, technology and the ingenuity 
and spirit of man, the scope of our poli- 
cies and programs has necessarily en- 
larged from the local and national to the 
global concept. 

There are, of course, differing views as 
to how best the Nation can go forward 
to meet the challenges ahead. 

At the outset, I want to make it clear, 
however, that I disagree with the allega- 
tions of critics, particularly in this po- 
litical election year, that we, as a Nation, 
have lost our sense of national purpose. 

To the contrary, the solid foundations 
of freedom—including respect for indi- 
vidual rights and a climate of oppor- 
tunity for progress individually and na- 
tionally—continue to serve our country 
well. 

We recognize, however, that this is a 
revolutionary, fast-changing age. Con- 
sequently, we need to continue to re- 
evaluate our conduct and the techniques 
of progress and the patterns of conduct 
by which we, as a Nation, attempt to at- 
tain our national goals and ideals. 

In crystallizing such goals and in re- 
establishing, from time to time, the 
necessary long-range objectives, it is 
naturally necessary to consider, blend, 
and weld myriad ideas and concepts into 
ever-new strategies—in a peaceful 
sense—for progress. The task is of great 
magnitude. However, the accomplish- 
ment is the heart of our way of life. 

Recently, the New York Times pub- 
lished an article entitled “National Pur- 
pose: Sarnoff Program.” In this 
thought-provoking article, General Sar- 
noff stresses, among other things, that, 
in addition to promoting progress in our 
peaceful way of life, in the fight against 
global communism, we need a renewed 
dedication to our traditions and prin- 
ciples. 
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The article makes a creative, con- 
structive, and inspiring approach to the 
crystallization of national goals; and I 
request unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NaTIONAL PURPOSE: SARNOFF PROGRAM—RE- 
NEWED DEDICATION OF TRADITIONS URGED IN 
FIGHTING COMMUNISM 

(By David Sarnoff) 


Following is the fourth article in a de- 
bate on the general theme of the National 
Purpose, which is being presented by the 
New York Times in conjunction with Life 
magazine. Subsequent articles will be writ- 
ten by the Reverend Dr. Billy Graham, John 
Gardner, Clinton Rossiter, Albert Wohl- 
stetter and James Reston. The articles will 
appear every Monday and Thursday. 

The unfolding American debate on Na- 
tional Purpose carries the disquieting impli- 
cation that our traditional purposes, though 
they served the Nation well in the past, 
have somehow been outmoded if not wholly 
invalidated. This I do not believe to be true. 

Iam convinced, on the contrary, that these 
time-tested purposes, rooted in the Nation’s 
whole history, are more compelling than ever 
before. More, they are indispensable in en- 
abling the United States to meet the para- 
mount challenge of this epoch: the struggle 
between communism and freedom. If re- 
vitalized, redefined for our times and trans- 
lated into great decisions, they could turn 
the tides of conflict in our favor. 

The need now, as I see it, is not for tailor- 
made new purposes but for a renewed under- 
standing and dedication to old purposes— 
raised to a dimension adequate for this fate- 
ful period. The need is for firm and inspir- 
ing positions commensurate with the im- 
mense perils facing our country and the 
human race. 

The Communists, whatever their tactics in 
a given period, have never deviated from 
their purpose. It has been openly proclaimed 
from Lenin’s day down to Khrushchev’s and 
Mao Tse-tung’s. It is, in the words of the 
official Moscow magazine Kommunist, “im- 
placable struggle” looking to “the inevitable 
end of capitalism and the total triumph of 
communism.” Such a challenge can be met 
and frustrated only with a purpose of equal 
scope, 

Five years ago I submitted a memorandum 
to the White House sketching a program for 
a political offensive against world commu- 
nism. “For Moscow,” it said, “the real alter- 
native to a nuclear showdown is not ‘peace’ 
but political-psychological warfare of a mag- 
nitude to weaken, demoralize, chip away, and 
ultimately take over what remains of the 
free world.” 


COUNTERSTRATEGY IS URGED 


The memorandum therefore urged that we 
renounce all delusions of easy solutions and 
compromises; that instead we mount a poli- 
tical counterstrategy as massive, as inten- 
sive, and as clear about its ultimate goals as 
the strategy of the enemy himself. 

Events in the intervening years have, if 
anything,*fortified this point of view. The 
essence of my proposed program, for which 
I claim no originality, was—and still is— 
an unequivocal decision to fight the so- 
called cold war with a will and on a scale 
for complete victory. 

The decision would have to be communi- 
cated to the entire world as boldly and ener- 
getically as the Communists communicate 
their intentions. Our message to human- 
kind must be that America has decided, ir- 
revocably, to win the cold war and thereby 
to cancel out the destructive power of Soviet- 
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based communism. A national commitment 
of this scope, I submit, would be consistent 
with American instinets and experience, a 
restatement of historic purposes in contem- 
porary terms. 

The nature of those purposes has been 
sufficiently defined by the editors in the in- 
troductory article to this series. It is ex- 
plicit in basic American documents, begin- 
ning with the Declaration of Independence. 

It is implicit in the widespread assertion— 
presented by some as an accusation—that 
our foreign policies have been idealistic. 
Through the generations Americans have 
always thought of themselves as being in the 
vanguard of freedom. They cherished the 
image of their country as the citadel of 
democracy and morality and a living defiance 
to despotism anywhere. 


FUND REPORT QUOTED 


The Rockefeller Bros. Pund Report on 
U.S. Foreign Policy—prepared by a panel of 
which I was a member and published last 
year—put it this way: “The United States 
at its best has always seen its national life 
as an experiment in liberty. Americans have 
known that the hopes of the world were, 
in some measure, bound up with their suc- 
cess. Whenever the United States has 
wielded effective power in the world, its 
ideals and its moral convictions have played 
a vital part in its decisions. Whenever, on 
the contrary, the United States has tried to 
act without moral conviction, or in ways 
that went counter to its basic beliefs, it 
has found itself inhibited and has ultimately 
had to rechart its course. Ideas and ideals 
are thus to the United States an essential 
element of reality.” 

If this is so, why is there such a pervasive 
skepticism about our historic national pur- 
poses and such a widespread search for sub- 
stitutes? Why the shrinking from lofty 
goals for all mankind in favor of the safe, 
the compromising, or mere survival? 

The easy answer—that it is all due to the 
advent of terrible new weapons—will hardly 
do. The calendar refutes it: the retreat 
began before those weapons were forged 
and grew more panicky during the time 
when America had a monopoly on the atom 
bomb. It was precisely in the years before 
Soviet Russia produced the bomb that com- 
munism scored its greatest gains, and it 
did so almost always by the default of the 
free world. The Soviet advantages were not 
military and technological but political and 
psychological. 


COSTS OF IDEALISM NOTED 


The true answer, as I see it, is related to 
the ever rising costs of idealism in terms 
of the sacrifices and the hazards involved. 
The trouble is not that the older purposes 
have become irrelevant but that they have 
become too relevant. I mean that the time 
when America could serve passively as an 
example or inspiration to other nations has 
run out. Today, professions of principle have 
serious consequences; they must be imple- 
mented in policy and action. To say it in 
slang, the time has come to put up or 
shut up. 

As far as the contest with communism is 
concerned, we had shut up, quite literally. 
We had curbed our tongues for fear of offend- 
ing the delicate sensibilities of those who 
daily offend us. Few democratic leaders 
dare to speak as uninhibitedly about the 
coming doom of the Communist empire as 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung regularly 
speak about our impending doom. 

Our opponents defy, denounce, and chal- 
lenge, while we plead and propitiate. We 
have left the vocabulary of confidence and 
victory to the other side, contenting our- 
selves with such solacing and temporizing 
words as accommodation, modus vivendi, 
relaxed tensions and coexistence. 
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This semantic timidity, of course, is merely 
@ symptom and a minor one. The all- 
encompassing malady is a loss of nerve, 
marked by depleted self-esteem and pur- 
pose. It has impelled us, whenever we have 
been faced with a choice of interpretations 
on some aspect of the Communist affliction, 
to choose the more agreeable one, the one 
more conducive to complacency and less 
likely to tax our courage. With rare excep- 
tions the choice has turned out to be the 
wrong and often the disastrous one, regard- 
less of the political parties in power in this 
country and in the free world. 

Thus in the 1930’s we eagerly found assur- 
ance in Stalin’s talk about socialism in one 
country. Later we relaxed in the cozy con- 
viction that the Chinese Communists were 
simply agrarian reformers We prefer to be- 
lieve in the evolution of communism, though 
there has not been the slightest revision of 
ultimate Communist goals. We seek a com- 
forting answer to our prayers in tensions 
between Moscow and Peiping, though these 
are strictly within the framework of their 
unshakable alliance against the West, no 
more significant than Anglo-American ten- 
sion within our alliance. 


AREA OF AGREEMENT 


A familiar gambit is to list communism 
as just one item in a long inventory of 
problems. But if the Sino-Soviet bloc wins 
world dominion, the other problems will 
cease to matter: they will have been solved 
for the free world in about the way that 
death solves all bodily ills. 

In the debate on national purpose we 
find at least one area of virtually unanimous 
agreement. It is that sheer survival, in the 
elementary physical sense, is not enough. A 
nation which thinks and acts exclusively 
for self-preservation cannot, in the present- 
day world, preserve itself. The posture, even 
if it were desired or desirable, has been turned 
into an anachronism by the surge of science 
and technology. The world has become too 
small for physical, economic, or political iso- 
lationism. 

The polarization of forces dueling for su- 
premacy has gone too far to permit the 
survival of an island of humanism in a sea 
of dehumanized totalitarianism. No single 
nation can survive unless the civilization of 
which it is part survives. 

Our civilization, too, cannot remain iso- 
lated, confined to a delimited segment of 
the earth and indifferent to the humanity 
beyond those limits. The world cannot be 
frozen in its present patterns. In this pe- 
riod of great flux and of intermeshed revolu- 
tions, static and passive arrangements are 
doomed to disruption. If the area of free- 
dom is not expanded, then assuredly it will 
continue to contract. 

Despite this, survival of the free world— 
side by side with an unfree world—has been 
and remains the maximum goal of Western 
diplomacy. Not the weakening and eventual 
defeat of communism but a lasting accom~- 
modation seems to mark the farthest reach 
of hope. It is scarcely a vision to inspire 
confidence or zeal, and in any case it is 
utterly utopian, because two parties are 
needed to make an accommodation. 

The best analysis of Communist strategy 
that I know is in a recent book called 
“Protracted Conflict,” by Dr. Robert Strausz- 
Hupe of the University of Pennsylvania and 
three associates. The book's title is a phrase 
used by Mao Tse-tung. The Communist 
plan, say the authors, is protracted in time 
and space and in the limitless variety of its 
techniques and weapons, and the weapons 
can even include “the final and total knock- 
out punch.” Short of surrender, the authors 
see for our world no alternative but a many- 
sided, continuous, long-range counterof- 
fensive. 

Such a policy would reject all illusions of 
an enduring truce, let alone a negotiated 
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division of the globe. The historic contest 
will be with us for a long, long time. We 
may delay, maneuver, bargain, and com- 
promise, but it will be so much flailing of 
water unless all such moves become for us— 
as they have always been for the enemy— 
calculated holding actions geared to long- 
range objectives, means not ends, tactics not 
strategy. 
WOULD REJECT ILLUSIONS 

Whatever we do or fail to do in the years 
and decades ahead, we shall be forced to take 
great risks and make great sacrifices. These 
cannot be evaded even by piecemeal sur- 
renders. In fact, if Americans and other free 
peoples are to understand and accept these 
costs and exertions, there must be some ra- 
tional relation between the magnitude of the 
goal and the magnitude of the burdens it 
imposes. 

This means that in the conflict with com- 
munism we must become the dynamic chal- 
lenger rather than remain the inert target 
of challenge. Only then can freedom regain 
the initiative. Only then will we have a 
global goal to match that of communism, 
and the incentive to apply the full weight 
of our brains, energies, and resources to its 
achievement. The great decision, once made 
and communicated to all concerned, will dic- 
tate its appropriate program, of policy and 
action. The strategy will shape the neces- 
sary tactics. 

Even the thing we are now doing and must 
continue to do will become more relevant 
and more effective when geared to a con- 
scious ultimate goal. Military and economic 
aid to our allies, to underdeveloped areas and 
to neutral nations will cease to be hit-or- 
miss improvisations. They will be integral 
elements of an affirmative program. Propa- 
ganda, cultural exchanges, diplomatic moves, 
summit meetings will all acquire for us—as 
they always have for the Communist—di- 
mensions of purpose beyond their limited im- 
mediate effects. 

Before the Soviet Union attained its pres- 
ent technological stature, America’s para- 
mount problem appeared to be the struggle 
for men’s minds. Today it is dangerous to 
concentrate on any one facet of the conflict. 
I think of the image in terms of a table with 
four legs, military, political, economic, and 
psychological. The significance of the last 
three is self-evident, since they relate to 
activities short of all-out war. But the mili- 
tary leg must stop being underrated. 


FALSE STABILITY IS CHARGED 


The present approximate balance of ter- 
ror presents a false appearance of stability. 
But it may be upset. And if we relax in this 
area it will be upset. The enemy is con- 
stantly probing our vitality and resolution. 
Any one of these probes may lead to the 
brink of war and possibly to war itself. 

No matter how often we repeat that war is 
unthinkable it remains possible. War may 
be touched off by accident, or it may come 
because the Communist high command con- 
siders itself ready to deliver the final and 
total knockout punch. The maintenance of 
adequate military power, both offensive and 
defensive, is therefore of paramount im- 
portance. Whether it is ever used or not, 
moreover, it is the indispensable shield for 
all other types of action in the protracted 
conflict. 

A strategy for victory in the cold war would, 
however, begin with a complete reappraisal 
of present efforts. It would aim to seize the 
initiative in every possible arena of competi- 
tion. Not merely the expansion of present 
projects and the addition of new ones would 
be considered but how to give each of them 
a clear role within the framework of the 
overall objective. 

It would not reject courses of action sim- 
ply because they are unconventional. We 
would no longer disdain to use against the 
enemy some of the weapons used against us. 
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Having finally acknowledged that the strug- 
gle is decisive and therefore as real as a real 
war, we would not hesitate to fight fire with 
fire 


American ingenuity would be called upon 
to evolve devices and techniques to exploit 
weaknesses and vulnerabilities in the Com- 
munist world, to keep the enemy constantly 
off balance, to impose upon him problems and 
crisis instead of always waiting to counter- 
act crisis of his making. By all the instru- 
ments of communication and through the 
loudspeakers of events, we would aim to sat- 
urate the Communist world with reminders 
that we intend to keep alive the memory of 
human dignity, the hatred of injustice, the 
hope of liberation, and the courage needed 
for resistance. 


WOULD PUSH VIEWS 


Debates in the United Nations and at diplo- 
matic conferences would be made sounding 
boards for our views as well as for theirs. 
No allusion to colonialism would be per- 
mitted to pass without our throwing the 
limelight on Red imperialism and on the 
principles of self-determination. 

Thus the Communist world would tend 
increasingly to become the principal battle- 
field of ideological and political conflict. The 
immunity their world has so long enjoyed 
would be shattered. 

A bill to establish a Freedom Academy for 

for cold war specialists—what a Life 
editorial called a political West Point—is be- 
fore Congress. Whatever the merits or de- 
merits of this particular bill, it is in line 
with a commitment to victory. Various pro- 
posals have been made for setting up a lib- 
eration force, a volunteer formation drawn 
largely from among refugees from captive 
nations and ready to serve in emergencies. 
That, too, is in line with a strategy for vic- 
tory. And a new department of Cabinet 
rank could and should be established to plan 
and coordinate all cold war activities. 

Certainly this new approach would call for 
substantial sacrifices in material terms. But 
the notion that it would require a deep cut 
in American living standards underestimates 
the wealth and productive genius of our 
country. The more demanding sacrifices, in- 
deed, would be in the psychological and 
moral domains. Our people, in short, would 
have to renounce complacency, euphoria, and 
illusion; they would have to embrace the 
grim but inspiring realities of our epoch. 


LOGIC OF WEAPONRY 


The ultimate rise of a world order under 
law is dictated by the logic of devastating 
weaponry and modern communications. 
What remains to be settled is whether it will 
be an order rooted in freedom or in universal 
tyranny. 

I do not doubt that we have what it takes 
to assure that it will be an order that we 
may cherish. The Western concepts of open 
societies, of liberty under law, of government 
by the consent of the governed, of the su- 
premacy of the individual rather than the 
state—these are far closer to the natural 
aspirations of man than the anthill concepts 
of communism. In any equal propaganda 
contest, what these Western concepts have 
brought in human well-being will become 
obvious and irresistible to the majority of 
mankind. 

In my 1955 memorandum to the White 
House I wrote: “Once that decision is made, 
some of the means for implementing it will 
become self-evident; others will be explored 
and developed under the impetus of a clear- 
cut goal. Agreement on the problem must 
come before agreement on the solution.” 

But Abraham Lincoln said it better a cen- 
tury ago: “Determined that the thing can 
and shall be done, and then we shall find the 
way.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
article by David Sarnoff, which my sen- 
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ior colleague [Mr. WILEY] has submit- 
ted for printing in the Recorp, is a stim- 
ulating contribution to the Life-New 
York Times debate on the national pur- 


pose. 

Mr. Sarnoff calls for an end to the 
negative approach of seeking for agree- 
ment and coexistence in the cold war 
with communism. He pleads for an 
America that will regain the initiative, 
As he puts it: 


Our strategy for victory would aim to seize 
the intiative in every possible arena of com- 
petition. * * * American ingenuity would 
be called upon to evolve devices and tech- 
niques to exploit weaknesses and vulnerabil- 
ities in the Communist world, to keep the 
enemy constantly off balance, to im 
upon him problems and crises instead of al- 
ways waiting to counteract crises of his mak- 
ing. By all the instruments of communica- 
tion and through the loudspeakers of events, 
we would aim to saturate the Communist 
world with reminders that we intend to 
alive the memory of human dignity, the 
hatred of injustice, the hope of liberation, 
and the courage needed for resistance. 





HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE VIR- 
TUALLY IMPOSSIBLE FOR SOCIAL 
SECURITY RECIPIENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, mil- 
lions upon millions of our own senior 
citizens are condemned to a life of dread 
and deprivation, and to a grim choice 
between needed medical care and ade- 
quate diet in what we like to think of as 
their golden years. 

I have a letter which is typical of the 
ones I received expressing the attitude 
of these older people. There is only one 
answer to such a letter—prompt and 
effective action by this 86th Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letter be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Social security does not take care of taxes, 
living expenses, etc., especially when the doc- 
tor and hospital bills accumulate. Our in- 
surance policy was recently raised by $17 a 
month. The best we can get out of it is 
$350 for hospitalization. They do not pay 
my doctor bills which count up with three 
shots twice a week. That is what the old 
people have to contend with if they still 
want to keep their self-respect. 

It simply cannot be done any more on 
$127 a month social security. 

Please do all you can to help us. 

Sincerely, 





---—— 





HUMANE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS 
IN RESEARCH 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
use of living animals in medical experi- 
mentation, it is commonly agreed, is fre- 
quently necessary for progress in med- 
ical research. Great benefits have de- 
veloped out of intelligent research with 
laboratory mammals. It has been ob- 
served that if the price of the iron lung 
was 24 cats, or the cost of insulin 33 
dogs, then mankind got a rare bargain. 

At the same time, there is no doubt 
that many experimental animals have 
been treated inhumanely in the name of 
scientific research. Documented cases 
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range from the sheer sadism of burning 
live pigs to death in gasoline flames, pur- 

to study the causes of human 
death by fire, to the mere thoughtless- 
ness which causes laboratory animals to 
be poorly fed or badly housed. 

Clearly, there are two sides to the 
animal experimentation question. On 
the one hand, such experiments have 
made possible great scientific and med- 
ical achievements. On the other hand, 
some thoughtless or careless experiment- 
ers have inflicted unnecessary pain and 
suffering on laboratory animals. What 
is needed is an approach to this question 
which preserves the necessary and useful 
aspects of anima! experiments while pre- 
venting the abuses. 

In order to achieve both these goals 
there has been introduced a bill, S. 3570, 
to provide for the humane treatment of 
animals used in experiments and tests by 
recipients of grants from the United 
States and by agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the U.S. Government. The 
principal sponsor of this bill is the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and I 
am glad to be a cosponsor, along with 
Senators MANSFIELD, BARTLETT, Byrp of 
West Virginia, KEFAUVER, Morse, RANn- 
DOLPH, GRUENING, MCNAMARA, CLARK, 
CuurcH, and WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
The goal of the bill is to make sure that 
in experiments requiring the use of live 
animals, precautions are taken and ef- 
forts are made to conduct such experi- 
ments in as humane a manner as 
possible. 

In recent weeks, two important news- 
papers have endorsed the principles of 
this badly needed legislation. On May 
25, the Louisville Courier-Journal printed 
an editorial, under the heading “Men 
Owe Justice to the Animals Who Save 
Lives,” which clearly and concisely ex- 
plains the purpose of S. 3570 and how 
it is intended to work. On June 6, the 
Washington Post carried an editorial, 
entitled “Animals and Research,” which 
thoughtfully outlines the background 
and philosophy of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these editorials be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Courier-Journal, May 25, 1960] 
MEN OWE JUSTICE TO THE ANIMALS WHO SAVE 
LIVES 

Millions of animals are used every year for 
scientific experiments in the laboratories of 
America. Countless human lives have been 
saved by the knowledge gleaned from these 
adventures. Every person who has sat in a 
sick room and watched a patient win the 
battle against death with the aid of new 
drugs and new methods of treatment should 
offer up a prayer of thanks for the laboratory 
work that has brought such succor to suffer- 
ing mankind. 

Those who rejoice in the miracle of modern 
science could do so with a truly full heart if 
they could be assured that the animals used 
for experimentation have not suffered un- 
needed pain in the process. No such assur- 
ance has been possible up to the present. 
Now it is offered, in large degree, if Congress 
can be persuaded to pass a bill introduced 
by JoHN SHFRMAN Cooper, of Kentucky, and 


11 other Senators. It is Officially known as 
S. 3570. 
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ITS AUTHORITY LIMITED 


The Cooper bill’s purpose is “to provide 
for humane treatment of animals used for 
research.” Its authority extends only to ani- 
mals used by recipients of grants from the 
U.S. Government or one of its agencies or 
instrumentalities. This will in fact cover a 
large majority of the laboratory animals, 
however. Also, the bill will place the Fed- 
eral Government in the position of offering 
standards of decent practice for all other 
agencies using animals for experimentation. 

The bill sets up a system of licensing for 
all such work conducted or financed by the 
Government. Licenses would be issued by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, whose office would also keep full records 
of all experiments conducted under the bill’s 
terms. 

The legislation establishes rules which 
every licensee must follow, or suffer the loss 
of his license. These include for every labo- 
ratory animal “a comfortable resting place, 
adequate space and facilities for normal ex- 
ercise, and adequate sanitation, lighting, 
temperature control and ventilation.” There 
must also be adequate food and water, and a 
ban against unnecessary or avoidable pain 
through neglect or mishandling.” 

In the operating process, the bill requires 
the use of anesthesia to prevent pain during 
and after the experiment, except to the ex- 
tent that the use of anesthetics would frus- 
trate the object of the experiment. This sec- 
tion is typical of the practical and moderate 
tone of the bill. 


A SENSIBLE BALANCE 


The whole measure strikes a sensible bal- 
ance between the needs of medical research 
and the demands of humane treatment for 
animals. Because of its very moderation, it 
will displease extremists on both sides. 
Those who oppose vivisection for even the 
best of purposes will condemn it. Those, on 
the other hand, who regard the welfare of 
animals as being of no consequence whatever 
in experiments for the benefit of the human 
race will be impatient of the bother caused 
by the bill’s licensing requirements. 

Surely there are many millions of Ameri- 
cans, however, who want scientific experi- 
ments to continue, but who also want to feel 
that human beings are not benefiting by 
the unnecessary agony of dumb animals. 
Their voices should be raised in behalf of 
the Cooper bill. They will need to speak 
loudly and publicly, however, if they hope 
to overcome the outcries of small but highly 
vocal minority groups who are bound to 
oppose the measure. 


[From the Washington Post, June 6, 1960] 
ANIMALS AND RESEARCH 


Nearly a century ago, in response to a pe- 
tition to the Government signed by Charles 
Darwin, Thomas Huxley, Edward Jenner, and 
some other distinguished scientists, Great 
Britain adopted legislation designed to pre- 
vent the infliction of needless suffering upon 
animals used in laboratories for research 
purposes. The United States has no com- 
parable national legislation. A bill is now 
to be submitted to Congress, however, to 
provide for the humane treatment of ani- 
mals used in experiments and tests by re- 
cipients of grants from the United States 
and by governmental agencies. Carefully 
drafted so that it will in no way inhibit or 
impede genuine research, such legislation 
deserves support. 

Two postulates should be recognized. One 
is that experiments involving pain and 
death for animals have enlarged man’s 
knowledge and brought great gifts to hu- 
manity; such experiments are, therefore, 
entirely justified. The other postulate is 
that needless pain is often inflicted on living 
creatures through carelessness, callousness, 
ignorance, and wanton negiect in handling 
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animals; the infliction of such suffering is 
unjustifiable cruelty demeaning to human 
beings. The aim of any legislation in this 
area must be to promote the one and pre- 
vent the other. 

Real research will not be restricted by a 
law requiring decent care, feeding, and hous- 
ing of animals awaiting experimentation. 
In many experiments, it will not be inhib- 
ited by a little extra effort expended to anes- 
thetize animals or to put them out of their 
misery when the experiment has been com- 
pleted. The standards ought to be fixed by 
scientists themselves and they ought to make 
ample allowance even for remote possibili- 
ties of advancing human knowledge. But 
some setting and enforcement of standards 
are necessary to keep sadism from being 
confused with science. 





DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS FOR 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the middle of last month hearings were 
held before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the U.S. Senate on dairy price supports 
for 1960. Those hearings were on a dairy 
price support bill which I introduced. 

It seems to me these hearings make a 
devastating case for the bill. It would 
cost the Federal Government very little. 
It would significantly increase the de- 
pressed income of the dairy farmers of 
this Nation. I ask unanimous consent 
that certain portions of the hearings be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

I refer specifically to my statement, on 
pages 4 and 5; to the statement of the 
Department of Agriculture, on pages 12 
to 24, including the interrogation of De- 
partment officials by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and myself; the 
testimony by Mr. E. M. Norton, secretary 
of the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, on page 25 and pages 34 to 36; the 
testimony by Mr. Gilbert Rohde on pages 
37 through 40 and pages 42 to 43; the 
testimony by Mr. William Eckles, on 
pages 44 to 51; and the testimony by Mr. 
Otie Reed, on pages 51 to 57. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, A 
U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Senator Proxmrre. This bill, S. 2917, to pro- 
vide a more just income for dairy farmers, 
will cost the Government very little. It will 
greatly increase the seriously depressed in- 
come of dairy farmers throughout the 
Nation. It will do so in a sound and respon- 
sible way. 

The bill would provide an increase in the 
price support level from $3.06 per hundred- 
weight for manufacturing milk to $3.22, and 
from 56.6 cents per pound for butterfat to 
59.6 cents. These price supports would still 
not exceed the market price. I think that is 
still the case. 

This bill merits the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the Senate for these reasons: 

1. After 7 years of a grinding squeeze be- 
tween falling prices for his milk, and rising 
costs, the dairy farmer has at last worked 
off the surplus. Not 1 pound of butter and 
only small quantities of cheese, dried milk, 
or any other dairy product remain in storage 
today in the warehouses of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

2. The prices received for their milk have 
dropped almost 25 percent in the past 8 
years. At the same time the dairy farmer 
has suffered a very sharp rise in both the cost 
of living and all the costs of operating his 
farm. 
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8. The sheer economic injustice of the 
dairy farmer’s position is shown in the sta- 
tistics published by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which show that in America’s 
dairyland, Wisconsin, the average farmer, al- 
lowing a 5-percent return on his invested 
capital, earns less than 60 cents per hour, 
the value of food produced and 
on the farm. At the same time, 
true cost to the average consumer in 
the amount of time he must work 

to earn enough to buy a quart of 
has continued to fall. 

1914, it took the average worker 22.9 
utes to earn the price of a quart of 
milk. By 1929 it took him 15.3 minutes. 
In 1947 it took him 9.5 minutes. By 1959, 
the typical worker, earning a countrywide 
average wage, could buy a quart of milk with 
the proceeds from 68 minutes of work. 
The farmer can and will con- 


al 


BEE 


It is the difference between 
justice and gross injustice for the farmer. 
4. This bill is a modest proposal, as the 


would justify a much higher support level. 

In 1953, when conditions facing dairy 
farmers were similar, the Department of Ag- 
riculture, under the identical law in effect 
today, established a support price which was 
68 cents per hundredweight higher than the 
present level. 

I want to document that for just a min- 
ute by pointing out that on January 8, 1960, 
the Secretary announced that the support 
prices for manufacturing milk and butter- 
fat are being continued at $3.06 per hundred- 
weight for manufacturing milk and 56.6 cents 
per pound for butterfat. 

In the same release, the Secretary stated 
that the average price received by farmers 
for butterfat so far in the current marketing 
year is 59.6 cents per pound, 3 cents above 
support, and the price for manufacturing 
milk is $3.22 per hundredweight, 16 cents 
above support. 

The proposed legislation would provide a 
price support level of $3.22 for manufactur- 
ing milk, the same figure which the Secre- 
tary indicated represents the current market 
price level. 

The Secretary also announced that the 
1960 support rates are about 77 percent of 
the parity equivalent price for manufactur- 
ing milk, based on parity prices are an- 
nounced on December 30, 1959. This, he 
stated, continues the percentage of parity 
level of support currently effective. 

If the parity equivalent for manufacturing 
milk were based on 88 percent of the parity 
price of all milk sold wholesale, as an- 
nounced December 30, $3.06 would represent 
70.5 percent of parity. As we all know, 88 
percent was the parity equivalent used for 
& number of years up to a couple of years 
ago—$3.06 on that basis would represent 70.5 
percent of parity, far less than the law in 
fact requires. 

The parity equivalent based on 80.2 per- 
cent of the parity price of all milk whole- 
sale, as announced December 30, means that 
$3.06 represents 77.5 percent of that parity 
equivalent. The proposed level of $3.22 
would represent 81.5 percent of that parity 
equivalent. 

Under the proposed legislation, if pur- 
chases are about the same, the cost to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would be an addi- 
tional $15 million. But dairy farmers would 
benefit by an additional $179 million in 
receipts. 

+ + * ” * 


Mr. Beau. Mr. Chairman, this statement 
is based on and supplements the Depart- 
ment’s report of March 22, recommending 
against enactment of S. 2917. 

S. 2917 would amend subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
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amended, by adding the following new sen- 
tence to be inserted after the first sentence: 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, 
for the marketing year April 1, 
1960, the price of milk for manufacturing 
purposes and the price of butterfat shall be 
supported at not less than $3.22 per hun- 
dredweight and 59.6 cents per pound, re- 
spectively.” 

The Department feels that it is not ad- 
visable to fix by law a specific support price 
for a particular marketing year without re- 
gard to current production and consumption 
conditions. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
now requires the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support prices to producers for milk and 
butterfat at such level from 75 to 90 per- 
cent of parity as will assure an adequate 
supply. The act leaves to the Secretary the 
determination of the support level, within 
the authorized range, that will accomplish 
the objectives of the act with respect to 
dairy products. This permits the Secretary 
to take into consideration the developments 
in production and consumption in determin- 
ing the support level for each marketing 
year. 

The support prices for the last marketing 
year, which ended March 31, 1960, were $3.06 
a hundredweight for manufacturing milk 
and 56.6 cents a pound for butterfat. These 
prices were 77 percent of the parity equiva- 
lent and parity prices as of the beginning 
of the marketing year. While a little prog- 
ress was made toward closing the gap be- 
tween production and consumption in com- 
mercial outlets, it still was necessary to buy 
substantial quantities of dairy products. 

During the last marketing year, CCC pur- 
chased 135 million pounds of butter and 50 
million pounds of cheese. Also, the Depart- 
ment removed from the market 857 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk. The total ac- 
quisitions for the marketing year contained 
about 2.9 percent of the milkfat and 9.3 
percent of the nonfat milk solids marketed 
by farmers in the form of milk and cream 
for all uses. 

The price-support purchase operations 
have been supplemented by special programs, 
involving substantial expenditures, to in- 
crease the consumption of milk by school- 
children and military personnel. 

Market prices of some dairy products were 
above the CCC buying prices in the last 8 
months of the 1959-60 marketing year. The 
actual prices received by farmers for the en- 
tire 1959-60 marketing year averaged $3.23 a 
hundredweight for manufacturing milk and 
59.5 cents a pound for butterfat. The bill 
seeks to maintain approximately this level 
for the current 1960-61 marketing year. 

The number of milk cows on January 1, 
1960, was seven-tenths of a percent smaller 
than a year earlier. This was the smallest 
decrease in 6 years. The numbers of yearling 
heifers and heifer calves on January 1 were 
larger than in recent years. The number of 
these replacements per 100 milk cows were 
the largest on record. The increases in pro- 
duction per cow in 1958 and 1959 were not 
enough to offset the declines in cow numbers, 
and total milk production declined slightly 
each year. In 1959, however, farm use of 
milk declined more than milk production did 
and total farm marketings of milk increased 
slightly. Meanwhile, there was a further 
shift from farm-separated cream to whole 
milk deliveries by farmers which brought 
more nonfat milk solids onto the market. 

Milk production in the first 4 months of 
1960 totaled about 1 percent above a year 
earlier. Only part of this increase was ac- 
counted for by the extra day in February. 
Feed supplies are at record levels and lower 
priced than last year. These developments 
indicate that a potential exists for a signifi- 
cant increase in milk production. 

On January 8, the Department announced 
that the support prices for the 1959-60 mar- 
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keting year would be continued through the 
1960-61 marketing year. As of the 

of this marketing year these support prices 
are 76 percent of the parity equivalent and 
parity prices for manufacturing milk and 
butterfat. 

Prices received by farmers in April for 
manufacturing milk and butterfat were 
above the support level. There is some 
prospect that market conditions will con- 
tinue to keep prices above the support level 
during at least part of the 1960-61 marketing 
year. 

If market demand will not continue to re. 
sult in such higher level, maintaining the 
higher level through support operations 
would tend to widen again the gap between 
production and consumption and to increase 
Government purchases. Continuation of 
the present program will provide assurance 
that prices to producers will not drop below 
the support level at any time during the next 
marketing year. Market conditions will be 
permitted to determine whether actual prices 
will be above this level. 

It should be noted that the estimated cash 
receipts of $4.7 billion from farm sales of 
milk and butterfat in 1960 will be the highest 
on record. 

Mr. ANvDERSON. There is one number left 
out on page 3: 

“As of the beginning of this market year 
these support prices are 76 percent”; the 76 
is omitted. 

Senator Proxmie. That is about the mid- 
dle of the page, the third paragraph: 

“At the beginning of the marketing year 
the support prices are—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Seventy-six percent of the 
parity equivalent. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you, sir. 

Is there anything else you gentlemen 
would like to add? 

Mr. Beaty. That is all. 

Senator Proxmire. Senator AIKEN. 

Senator Arken. I wonder how much non- 
fat powder has been disposed of under Pub- 
lic Law 480 since the first of this year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. None at all since the first 
of this year—I think that is right. 

Senator ArkEeN. Why do you let it accumu- 
late to 50 or 60 million pounds? 

The reason I ask, I was in South America 
last fall about the time that we discon- 
tinued contributing any powder under sec- 
tion 2, I think, of Public 480, and there was 
a great deal of consternation down there, 
because they found that was one of the 
most valuable products that could be used 
in implementing foreign policy. And thenI 
noticed that week after week this year the 
accumulation of nonfat powder has been in- 
creasing, apparently without any consequen- 
tial sales or disposal of it. 

I was wondering why we do not get rid 
of it while there is a chance to, while the 
demand is there, instead of letting it go on 
up, because it cannot help but depress the 
general market as it is accumulated by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Emery. I wonder if you did not mis- 
understand the Senator’s original question, 
Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He said title I. 

Senator AIKEN. Title III. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sorry, sir, I inter- 
preted it as title I. 

Senator AIKEN. No, title IIT. 

Mr. ANDERSON. A great amount under title 
Tir. 

Senator ArKen. For relief agencies. And 
you have started disposing of it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We have disposed of over & 
hundred million pounds and we have offered 
them another 80 million, and the reason, sir, 
for this—may I use the word “conservatism,” 
Senator—is the very sad experience, to which 
the Congressman referred. 

We are trying to do a better job of manage- 
ment so that we will not run out if we can 
avoid it. 
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Senator AIKEN. You are trying to have a 
uniform disposal right through the year, and 
in order to do that you have to accumulate 
a large amount during the spring and early 


ummer months? 

4 Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. And some sales to 

oversea reconstituting plants are made under 
I. 

Mponator AIKEN. How do you sell that? Do 

you make the sale directly at a lower dollar 

figure? 

Mr. ANDERSON. At the present time all our 
stocks are available for sale on a competitive- 
bid basis. Sales have been comparatively 
small. Over 11 years, as I recall the figures, 
75 percent of our utilization of nonfat has 
been donation, 66 percent donation’ abroad. 

For the reconstituting plants, there have 
been in the past certain title I transactions 
in which we have sold on the same basis as 
for dollars on barter and some of those trans- 
actions have been financed through foreign 
currency. At the present time I think there 
is none outstanding on title I authorizations 
for nonfat dry milk. 

Senator AIKEN. In selling to reconstitut- 
ing plants, you have to meet the competition 
of Holland, Denmark, New Zealand, Canada, 
or any other country which produces a sur- 
plus of nonfat powdered milk? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We sold a small quantity 
this morning just before I left the office, 10.16 
cents per pound. 

Senator AIKEN. What is the support level 
now? : 

Mr. ANDERSON. 13.4. 

Senator AIKEN. Is that roller or spray 

? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Spray. Presently sales are 
under the competitive bid. Sales have al- 
ways been relatively small; the big outlets 
have been donations. 

Senator AIKEN. A loss of about 30 percent? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator AIKEN. You recover about 70 per- 
cent on the sales, and of course on the dona- 
tions there is no recovery? 

Mr. ANDERSON. On most of our donations— 
the thing that stepped up our donations 
was Congress willingness to let CCC pay the 
cost of repackaging. A fair share of our 
donations are repackaged in 414-pound con- 
tainers which cost’ us an additional 2 cents 
over the support price. This authority that 
Congress gave the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration apparently has been very effective 
in stepping up the possibility of donations. 

Senator AIKEN. You are going to have an 
increased cost on paying transportation from 
ports to inland countries? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is a new law that was 
just passed. 

Senator Arken. That is a new law, but 
that is going to increase the cost and to that 
extent increase the charge made against the 
support price program? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEALL. I might add in this connection 
that we have reinstituted and continued the 
school lunch programs to Japan and else- 
where. 

Senator Arken. How much butter have 
you set aside for the school lunch program? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We have approximately 70 
million pounds. 

Senator Arken. And you will set it aside 
for the next 2 or 3 weeks more? 

What do they use, about 80 or 90 million 
pounds? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We have in inventory to- 
day approximately enough butter for the 
aan lunch program through June 30, 

Senator ArkEeN. You have just about got 
enough to take us through the next coming 

year. And from now on you will ex- 
pect to store a little for disposal this fall? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course the decision as 
to how to use any that we accumulate after 
we have taken care of the school lunch will 
have to be made by the Secretary and the 
Board of Directors, 
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Senator Arken. How do the private stor- 
age stocks of butter compare with last year, 
do you know? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Fairly low. 

Senator AIKEN. Is it up or down? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is 36 million as com- 
pared to 39 million. 

Senator AIKEN. 39 million last year 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator AIKEN. Was stored by the dealers 
and warehouse people as compared to 36 
million this year? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator AIKEN. And you will look for a 
better supply-demand balance, unless there 
are unusual weather conditions over the 
next 6 weeks which would make up for the 
dropoff in September and October? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We are purchasing butter 
at a fairly rapid rate. 

Senator AIKEN. A little more than last 
year? : 

Mr. ANDERSON. Approximately the same 
rate at the moment. 

Senator AIKEN. But no cheese yet—just 
a little last week? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 63,000 pounds of cheese so 
far this month, and that is now not mil- 
lions—practically no cheese; that is right. 

Senator AIKEN. Do you anticipate that you 
will have to purchase a little more cheese 
from now on? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We have estimated that 
cheese would be offered to us, and of course 
if it is offered to us, we have no choice but 
to take it. 

Senator AIKEN. Do you think that the rais- 
ing of the import quotas is going to neces- 
sitate purchasing any more cheese? 

Senator PrRoxMIRE. I want to go into that 
a little later myself. 

Senator AIKEN. You can repeat the ques- 
tion. 

Senator PrRoxMIrRE. Yes. 
menting. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I recall, the Depart- 
ment’s position was that it thought that this 
import would not compete with domestir 
production. 

Senator AIKEN. Yes, but will it not result 
in a shift of production from one type of 
cheese to another? 

Mr. ANDERSON. There has been in Wiscon- 
sin a big shift to Italian type cheese, which 
is apparently one explanation for our not 
having to buy much cheddar recently. 

Senator PRoxMIRE. How are you going to 
get it back, on the basis of what the admin- 
istration has recommended and done? Take 
our Italian type market away; and that is 
what that quota is going to do, I would 
think. Is that not logical? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Some of our experts ap- 
parently didn’t think that way, sir. 

Senator AIKEN. I think the answers are 
obvious. I think the effect is obvious. 

Senator Proxmire. Of course, you cannot 
have it both ways. 

You go ahead. 
on. 

Senator AIKEN. That is all the questions I 
have. 

Senator ProxmMIrRE. Gentlemen this state- 
ment is based, as I understand it, on the 
argument that it is not advisable to fix by 
law a specific support price for a particular 
marketing year without regard to current 
production-consumption requirements; that 
is the gist, the essence, the heart and soul 
of your objection to this bill? 

Mr. BEALL. That is right. 

Senator ProxmrreE. In the first place, the 
Senator from Vermont, I think, has laid the 
groundwork for an excellent case that this 
bill has regard for the production and con- 
sumption requirements, inasmuch as there 
seems to be a pretty good balance between 
consumption and production, and this would 
give assurance to the dairy farmer of a stable 
price, but on the basis of recent experience, 
certainly, there is no reason to suspect that 
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it did not have clear regard and understand- 
ing of what the consumption and produc- 
tion situation is; is that not true? If not, 
why not? 

Mr. BeaLL. I think I might point out a 
couple of things there. First, it is well rec- 
ognized that butter particularly has a very 
high price elasticity and is very responsive 
to demand. 

Senator Proxmire. Do you have figures to 
show that? 

Mr. BEALL. I don’t have any with me. 

Senator Proxmire. I would like very much 
to get them. I have tried again and again 
to get the Secretary of Agriculture to supply 
the figures on the elasticity of demand for 
various dairy products. That will be very 
useful if you would provide those for me. 

Mr. BEALL. Secondly, I think, while we are 
speaking of average price for the past year 
here, there has been fluctuation of price, and 
obviously at times it goes above the average 
price, and at times below. And therefore, it 
is responsive to demand at the moment, and 
moves readily in consumption channels. 

Conceivably if we had a fixed price at this 
level, during the period when the normal 
market would fall a little below what has 
been the average for the past year, that we 
might have—— 

Senator Proxmire. Exactly how much, Mr. 
Beall, do you say that this would affect the 
prices of butter to the consumption; if this 
bill was passed how much, in your judgment, 
would the price of butter be affected? 

Mr. BEALL. I think we might project this on 
the basis of variations in price last year 
which resulted from a market price above 
the support price. I think it is apparent, 
as indicated in some of the statements that 
were made here, that the margin between the 
farmer and the consumer remains about 
stable. 

Senator ProxMiIrE. You mean that if the 
price to the farmer goes up as little as this 
provides—and Senator Aiken and others 
have said that it would be a very modest 
increase in the price to the farmer—that 
there would be a price percentage increase to 
the consumer? 

Mr. BEALL. We wouldn’t anticipate that 
the distribution costs would be any less 
between the farmer and the consumer. 

Senator Proxmire. Why would you assume 
that the price would necessarily go up? 

In view of the fact that price is averaged 
about this level, presumably it is a little 
less than this now, it might go up very 
slightly to the farmer, certainly not by the 
difference between 3.06 and 3.22, it would 
go up—in some periods it would be approxi- 
mately the same and, at other periods it 
might go up a little bit. If this were re- 
flected in precise percentage to the consumer, 
it would seem to me to be relatively very, 
very small. 

Mr. BEALL. It would be a small increase, of 
course, because this increase here is rela- 
tively small. 

All I am saying is that the distribution 
costs between the farmer and consumer 
would not be reduced because the farmer’s 
prices were increased. So necessarily the 
increase in price here, plus the distribution 
costs, would be reflected to the consumer. 

Senator Proxmire. Then you are saying 
that there would be no big additional cost to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

The taxpayer would not have to pay for 
much of it; the consumer would? 

If the consumer pays most of it, the tax- 
payer would have to pay a relatively small 
proportion of it? 

Mr. BEALL. Yes. - 

Senator Proxmie. Would you confirm or 
refute my statement that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would pay about $15 
million? 

Senator AIKEN seemed to think this was a 
little high. 

Mr. Beaty. Have we projected any figures 
on that, Mr. Anderson? 
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Mr. AnpEerson. No; we would have to do 
that. 

Senator Proxmme. You do not have any 
basis this morning for testifying that it 
would be a relatively small cost to CCC? 

Mr. Beau. No. 

Senator Proxmie. I would appreciate it 
very much for the record if, as soon as pos- 
sible, you provided your own estimate for 
us. It would be very helpful to us. 

What troubles me on this, and I think a lot 
of dairy farmers, we have a double down- 
ward flex. You hit us twice; you hit us in 
the parity equivalents and then you hit us 
in the parity, too, which seems to me puts us 
in a peculiar position. 

In other words, if you had maintained 
the same parity equivalent that we used to 
have of 88 percent, then, as I said, this 3.22 
for which we are asking would be below 75 
percent of parity, which is less than the law 
provides. 

Does the Department take this into con- 
sideration that dairy products are different 
in this sense perhaps than other price-sup- 
port commodities? 

In other words, you have modernized us 
twice; you have modernized us on the parity 
equivalent concept and, of course, on the 
parity concept. 

Mr. Anperson. The present parity equiva- 
lent would be exactly the same as parity 
price calculated by modernized parity. 

Senator Proxmire. Say we take the—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. For manufacturing milk. 

Senator Proxmire. What I am talking 
about is, for years we had this 88.5 or 88—it 
is a very little bit—from 1949 through 1959 
we had 88.5, that was the parity equivalent 
ratio, was based on the 1946-48 situation, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. ANvERSON. That is right. 

Senator Proxmiree. Since that was changed 
a short time ago to modernize it—it has 
fluctuated quite a bit—and when at the same 
time parity itself was reduced from 90 per- 
cent, it had this double effect on the dairy 
farmer, and I wonder, maybe in view of 
the intent of Congress, which was to provide 
a 75 to 90 percent support, that this double 
modernization has not had the effect of 
reducing the dairy farmer to a position 
where he is at a disadvantage, compared with 
others. 

Some of the other commodity groups can 
say, well, he is getting 81 percent of parity, 
or 77 percent, and he has received some fig- 
ure above 75, and we say, on the basis of the 
old parity equivalent that is maintained for 
6 years, he is getting less than 75 percent. 

Mr. AnvERSON. That is right. That is, if 
the Department had continued to use 8814 
percent, the parity equivalent would have 
been higher than it is now. 

All I am saying, Senator, is that the 
present parity equivalent is identical with 
the parity that you would establish if you 
calculated a parity for manufacturing milk 
on the basis of modernized parity. Modern- 
ized parity uses the last 10 years, and it 
happens to be exactly what we are using in 
the parity equivalent now. 

That does not change the fact that you 
point out, that 8814 percent would give you 
higher parity equivalent than the present 80 

t. 


Senator Proxmire. Than the lower parity, 
the present price? 

Mr. ANDERSON. And then 75 percent of the 
lower parity equivalent would be lower than 
75 percent of the higher parity equivalent. 

As far as the intent of Congress is con- 
cerned, I can point out, sir, that if we estab- 
lished a parfty price rather than a parity 
equivalent, and used the definition of mod- 
ernized parity, the parity experts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture tell me we would 
come out with exactly the same figure. 

That does not contradict your statement 
that it is lower than the 881% percent; your 
arithmetic is certainly correct. 
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Senator Proxmire. What I am getting at— 
I am not criticizing the Department for this 
particularly—what I am getting at is this: 
This whole double method of determining 
the support price puts us in a psychologi- 
cally disadvan position. And this is 
what Congress is doing at the present; the 
President vetoed a bill that might have 
changed that. 

But at any rate, I just wanted to establish 
that for the record. 

Now, to get back to the issue that Senator 
AITKEN was pressing, and which I am deeply 
concerned with, because it directly affects 
hundreds and hundreds of Wisconsin farm- 
ers and cheese processors. It just seems to 
me very inconsistent for the administration 
to say that we can lower the quota for the 
import of Italian-type cheese and Gouda- 
Edam cheese, and to say that this will not 
interfere with the price support program, 
because of the present beneficial relation- 
ship between production and consumption, 
because there is no significant surplus prob- 
lem involved, and then to turn around and 
further contradict yourself by saying that we 
cannot have a very moderate small increase 
in the price supports, because it will disrupt 
the market. Does that not seem incon- 
sistent? 

How would you justify it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can repeat what I under- 
stand the experts in the Department of Agri- 
culture who dealt with this, testified—if I 
understand it correctly—that they had a feel- 
ing, apparently a conviction, that these par- 
ticular types of cheese did not compete sig- 
nificantly with domestic types. 

If you are going to ask me to prove that, 
Senator, I will have to say I can’t prove it. 

Senator Proxmrre. It may well be that they 
do not compete in a sense, but from the 
standpoint of a dairy farmer, it certainly 
means that if the Italian-type cheeses are 
going to come in from foreign countries and 
usurp part of his market, that his dairy 
production has to go somewhere, so it has to 
go into Cheddar or some other manufactur- 
ing purpose, and therefore the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has to buy it and there- 
fore the taxpayer has to subsidize the for- 
eign import, either that—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. The issue, as I under- 
stand it, is, does it actually take part of the 
market of the domestic production of Italian 
cheese? If we assume that it does, then I 
have to follow along with you. If we as- 
sume somehow that it doesn’t, there is an 
area of debate. 

Senator ProxMireE. Let’s spend a minute on 
that somehow. 

How can it possibly do anything else? 

How is our cheese production meeting this 
market now, what we think is a fair and 
reasonable price? 

If the cheese is going to come in at a sub- 
stantially less price from abroad under the 
quota system, and obviously. be sold, the 
markets are not going to get bigger. If it is 
going to come in under a higher quota, lower 
price, our own dairy production is knocked 
out. 

Senator Arken. And under the sanitary re- 
strictions that we have in this country, we 
are at a disadvantage, as I understand. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I don’t think there is any 
emphasis on that part of the problem, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator AIKEN. I do not know why they do 
not think of that, because when our dairy- 
men are required to operate under high sani- 
tary restrictions and the imported manu- 
facturers are not, of course, the importers 
have an advantage over the domestic pro- 
ducers. And that applies to the restrictions 
to the production of fluid milk. 

I expect you have got dairymen in your 
State, Senator Proxmireg, that, if they had to 
comply with the requirements of most of our 
cities, it would probably cost them $1,000 
per cow, and put them out of business. 
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Senator Proxmire. I do not want to get 
into that. 

Senator AIKEN. But your cheese manu. 
facturers run into that same thing, except 
that it is in reverse. Your cheese many- 
facturers are at a disadvantage compared to 
manufacturers in certain foreign countries 
where the same sanitary requirements are 
not applied. 

Senator Proxmire. I will accept the second 
part, but as far as the first part is concerned, 
I have visited literally thousands of farms in 
the State, and I have gone into those milk. 
houses, and I know the tremendous expense 
that they have gone to to provide the most 
sanitary kind of situation in terms of the 
concrete milkhouse and in terms of all sorts 
of sterilization processes and so forth, all 
over the State. 

Senator AIrken. That is true. But you go 
along with me on the foreign competition. 
If the foreign competition is not required to 
go even that far, they have an advantage. 

Senator Proxmire. I agree with you 100 
percent. And I think that is something that 
ought to have been taken into consideration. 

I realize you gentlemen are not in the 
Tariff Commission, but you are on the De- 
partment of Agriculture and should have 
been consulted on this. 

Senator Arken. I want to say this about 
bleu cheese or Romano cheeses or any other 
that can be imported. As far as I know, the 
people who insist on the imported cheese 
probably do it because of the name; it just 
puts them on a little higher social level. 

Senator Proxmire. I think there is a very 
tiny percentage of people who buy their 
cheese on the basis of the label and so forth 
and they cannot really discriminate. I chal- 
lenge any taster to tell the real difference. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it is obvious from 
what I said that I am not an expert in this 
particular field of trying to clarify distinc- 
tions of the type the Senator has mentioned. 

Senator ProxmMirE. Now, on page 2, in the 
next to the last paragraph, you say: 

“The actual prices received by farmers for 
the entire 1959-60 marketing year averaged 
$3.23 a hundredweight for manufacturing 
milk and 59.5 cents a pound for butterfat, 
which is almost precisely, not quite, what 
the bill calls for. 

“The bill seeks to maintain approximately 
this level for the current 1960-61 marketing 
year.” 

This seems to me to be very conservative, 
when all costs are rising to the farmer. We 
are not asking for an increase in the mini- 
mum wage, which is expected to be asked by 
labor in the country, and we are not asking 
for any kind of an increase in prices, which 
certainly every company is asking for; we are 
just asking to maintain the present level. 

It seems to me that we can make a tre- 
mendously persuasive policy case for doing 
this for the farmer in view of how low his 
income is, how hard he works, and how 
greatly he has increased his efficiency. And 
your sole answer, I presume, would be that 
while this may be true, you have to deal 
with the realities of production and con- 
sumption, and in your judgment this would 
upset that situation; is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the Department 
wants to make clear that the standards of 
the Agriculture Act of 1949, which is to 
assure an adequate supply, will be met. The 
prospects are that we will have to accept 
delivery of more nonfat dry milk this year 
than ever before in history. Cheese will be 
lower, butter will probably be lower than 
usual, 

Milk production in April of this year was 
the second highest on record. I do not 
think anybody in the Department would ar- 
gue with either of the three gentlemen’s 
arguments or presentations this morning 
that farmers are not getting parity, that the 
costs have gone up. I do not think there is 
any issue there that I know of. 
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Senator Proxmire. I find that, having es- 
tablished that, I want to move to something 


You say in the next paragraph that: 

“The number of milk cows on January 1, 
1960, was seven-tenths of a percent smaller 
than a year earlier. ooo was Ao pre 
decrease in 6 years. e num year- 
and heifer calves on January 1 
han in recent years. The num- 


of these replacements per 100 milk 
were the largest on record.” 

Does this not have a lot more to do with 
the price of beef than it does with milk, or 
at least a great deal to do with the price of 
beef? 


If the price of beef drops, you are more 
likely to get an increase in milk cows; are 
you 
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Mr. Beatt. I think it is recognized that 
there is an interplay between the two. 

However, the point that is being con- 
sidered here is that under present conditions 
farmers are responding to the extent of in- 

dairy stocks, and thence supplies, in 

keeping with the provisions of law that ade- 

quate supplies will be assured by the price 

support program, and therefore we neces- 

look ahead at these figures on dairy 

numbers and possible replacements in eval- 
uating the potential. 

Senator Proxmire. This is the whole basic 
assumption that I have argued with, and I 
have tried again and again to get the De- 
partment of Agriculture to provide me figures 
for it, and I have not been successful in 
eliciting them. 

You made the statement about the elas- 
ticity of the demand for butter. And now 
you make the assertion, Mr. Beall, with the 
notion that as prices go up, you will increase 
your dairy herd and increase production, and 
as prices go down you decrease your dairy 
herd and decrease production. 

This makes our farmers fighting mad, they 
say this is not true, they say as prices go 
down they are forced in any way they can 
to increase production, they have to cover 
their taxes to cover their interest, to cover 
the necessities of their family, they have to, 
they are in a sweatshop situation where they 
just have to produce more. And that is why 
I earnestly once again solicit statistics to 
establish this fact that you do get an in- 
crease in production as prices go up, and 
you get a reduction in production as prices 
go down. 

Certainly the whole history of what has 
happened in the last 7 years would con- 
tribute the contrary. We had a fairly stable 
production, not entirely, but fairly stable, 
during relatively high prices in the few 
years before 1952. Since then we have had 
a terrible drop from the standpoint of the 
dairy farmer in dairy prices and a steady, a 
fairly steady, production and increase in 
production. 

Mr. Bratt. Let me point out, Senator, I 
didn’t make the statement that as prices 
g0 down production goes up, or vice versa; 
what I did point out—— 

Senator Proxmme. This follows from this 
Paragraph. 

Mr. Bratt. What I did point out was the 
record we use to project ahead as to whether 
there will be sufficient supplies indicates 
that the number of dairy cattle has been 
reduced less than it has in recent years, that 
the number of replacement heifers available 
is greater than it has been, and therefore 
po can ooo ee if this is a factor at all 

poten production, supplies should be 
adequate this year. 3 

Senator Proxmie. That may be, but then 
you will not argue, I take it, with any en- 
thusiasm that if we have moderate increase 
Price supports you are going to get an in- 
po in milk production? 

you concede that that part of the 
equation would not increase? . 
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Mr. BEatL. Well, I would only point to the 
record here as to what farmers are now 
doing. 

Senator Proxmire. But you would not re- 
late that necessarily to what they are re- 
ceiving in the way of prices? 

Senator Proxmire. Then we go right back 
to where I started. Then you are saying 
that relatively as the price of milk is better 
or increases, they will produce more or in- 
crease their herd; is that correct? 

Mr. Bratt. The important point in this 
projection is what they are doing here now. 

Now, your immediate question, I am sure, 
is a matter of opinion, and a lot of good 
economists differ on this. My personal 
opinion on this doesn’t have anything to do 
with what we are looking at ahead here. 

Senator Proxmire. No; I want the statis- 
tics, and so forth, from you gentlemen that 
you may have in the Department to estab- 
lish the basic assumption that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has been making con- 
sistently, that he can solve the surplus prob- 
lem by reducing price supports, or at least by 
having price supports, as he might put it, 
on a more realistic level. 

I would like to have some confirmation at 
least with regard to the dairy, in view of the 
fact that you gentlemen are the experts in 
the Department on that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think our position here 
would be the same as yours, sir, when you 
are talking about relative prices, as beef 
prices go down relative to dairy prices, I 
think it is fairly obvious you will get more 
milk and less beef. I thought that was what 
the Senator was suggesting a while ago as 
your interpretation. 

Senator Proxmme. I will go along on that, 
but looking at the whole farm picture over- 
all, you might get a shift from one com- 
modity into another, from wheat to corn, 
or something, or from dairy to beef. But the 
total effect on farm production, it does not 
follow that as you decrease prices you get 
a decrease in production, or as you increase 
prices you increase production. And if this 
is agreed upon, then it seems to me there is 
almost no real objection that I can see to 
this bill except the consumer will have to 
pay a little more, which I think we can 
easily justify. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, as you 
have conceded, will pay almost nothing more, 
or very little more. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We will pay for the butter 
that we will buy, we will pay about 214 cents 
more. 

Senator Proxmie. Well, the question is, 
how much more will you buy? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If we buy the same amount, 
I think we will have to concede if an increase 
in price has any effect at all on a case like 
this, tt would be a slight increase in produc- 
tion and a slight decrease in consumption, 
if this bill has any effect. 

Senator Proxmire. I do not stipulate on 
that atall. 

I have been appealing again and again for 
statistics to establish it, without success. 

At any rate, you say that you will have to 
pay 214 cents more per pound for butter, and 
multiply that by the amount of butter you 
are buying and you can compute the cost, at 
least in terms of butter and by the same 
amount. 

Make whatever assumptions you want to 
make and specify them, and provide that for 
the record. 

Now, on page 3, again, toward the bottom 
of the page, you say: 

“If market demand will not continue to 
result in such higher level, maintaining the 
higher level through support operations 
would tend to widen again the gap between 
production and consumption and to increase 
Government purchases.” 

Again that depends entirely om the as- 
sumption that higher prices will bring in 
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higher production, and it may be that you 
will be right if you assume that everything 
else remains the same, including beef prices, 
but what you are doing then by keeping dairy 
prices down is to have a depressant effect on 
the beef price the farmers get; if you in- 
creased the price of dairy, then the price of 
beef, being interrelated, would also tend to 
increase. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Beart. If your dairy cattle went to 
market. 

Senator Proxmire. This is the one concrete 
and definite fact that we can agree on and 
the farm economists can establish, there is 
this relationship. 

As far as the overall situation is con- 
cerned, the overall statistics since 1952 in- 
dicate the contrary; as prices go down, the 
production probably is not affected very 
much, and if anything experience would sug- 
gest more production increases. But I’m 
sure you can explain that. Nevertheless 
the hard facts show that as total prices go 
down for all farmers, it would seem that 
farmers produce as much or more. 

Mr. Emery. There has been very little 
change in farmers’ prices in the last 6 years, 
in the prices of manufacturing milk and 
butterfat in the last 6 years. It has been 
so small that it is practically impossible to 


colossal reduction 7 or 8 years ago; is that 
not correct? 

That was the big drop, in 1954. 

Mr. Emery. This was a sharp increase about 
1952 or 1953, and then the support level was 
dropped. Production leveled off. Then it 
receded in the last couple of years. 

Senator Proxmirge. I think that is a good 
point. 

Mr. Emery. Going back historically, that is 
one of the difficulties, either the conditions 
have changed or there have been small 
changes in prices. 

Senator Proxmirg.I think we have to 
evaluate that in terms of what has 
to the cost of living in terms of what the 
farmers realize, the cost of equipment and 
land and taxes and everything else that has 
gone up, and as he has received the same 
per hundredweight for milk, the value of 
those dollars he is getting have declined and 
depreciated, so in effect he has received a 
lower actual real price. 

Gentiemen, I want to thank you very 
much. You have certainly given a frank 
and useful statement. I would appreciate it 
if you would supply that material for the 
record. 

Mr. Beatt. Thank you. 

Senator Proxmire. The next witness is Mr. 
E. M. Norton, secretary of the National Milk 
Producers Federation. 


STATEMENT OF E. M. NORTON 


My name is E. M. Norton. I am secretary 
of the National Milk Producers Federation. 
Our offices are located in Washington, D.C., 
at 1731 I Street NW. 

The federation is an organization of dairy 
farmer owned and controlled cooperatives. 
The cooperatives in the federation have 
farmer membership in 48 States. 

The policies of the federation are devel- 
oped by the dairy farmer membership of 
our cooperatives. This means that the policy 
position of the federation represents the 
views of the people most knowledgeable 
about the production and marketing of milk, 
the dairy farmers. 

Senator Proxmme. Mr. Norton, at this 
point would you indicate how the policy 
is arrived at on this kind of legislation in 
this organization? 

Was the position taken by the cooperatives 
arrived at by executive committee? 

Mr. Norton. By board action. We meet 
usually twice a year, but certainly omce a 
year in our annual convention. The second 
meeting is subject to call, if it is necessary, 
and usually is. 
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I might say that 75 percent of our board 
are actually dairy farmers, that is necessary 
by the bylaws themselves. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the board membership can be em- 
ployees, and we recognize those usually as 
the managerial positions. But it is 3 to 1 
dairy farmers. 

This specific bill numbered as this was 
not before our annual convention in No- 
vember here in town last year, but the dollars 
and cents numbers that are contained in 
this bill were before our convention, and 
it was voted on by this group, 138 on the 
board, there were 117 that voted, voted 
unanimously to support legislation that 
contained these numbers. 

Now, how—— 

Senator Proxmime. That is about as ex- 
plicit a directive as you can get. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Now, how you arrived at these numbers, 
we didn’t go into that, we merely arrived 
at the dollars and cents level. 

Senator Proxmime. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Norton. We want to express our 
thanks to you, Senator Proxmime, and to 
Senators KENNEDY, HumMPHREY, McCartTHy, 
SyYMINGTON, YouNG, Morse, MuNpT, AIKEN, 
CARLSON, MAGNUSON, JACKSON, PROUTY, 
Wier, and Hennincs for their sponsorship 
of S. 2917. And I think it shows, Senator, 
certainly a widespread, nonpartisan inter- 
est in this legislation, and certainly in the 
dairy farmer. 

I would also like to comment here on Sen- 
ator AIKEN’s statement that he was not in 
favor of pulling prices down, and such a 
procedure will not help anyone, and he has 
been of that position for years, and so have 
we. That is why we do support this legis- 
lation. 

From the charts in the back of our testi- 
mony here, you will see that the support 
level of manufacturing milk prices and fluid 
milk prices fall very closely along with each 
other; when one goes down, they all go 
down, when one goes up they all go up. 

Mr. Norton. We have tried to show one 
of the points that you were making there. 
It is just absolutely not so that a reduction 
in price will reduce production. 

Now, this isn’t a fact. And if 7 years 
won't prove it to us, I don’t know how it will. 

You can see from the charts that in 1952 
we produced about 97 billion pounds of 
milk, and in 1959 about 112 billion pounds 
of milk, with income to dairy farmers $100 
million over the 1952 level. Now, it didn’t 
stop them, as you stated; it made them get 
out and hustle to pay their taxes and living. 

Also the charts will show—and I person- 
ally believe it is an absolute falsehood that 
a reduction in price to the farmer will re- 
duce the price to the consumer. If that was 
so, I don’t think there would be a farmer in 
the country objecting to the reduction in 
price supports. What they object to most 
of all is that the consumer gets no benefit 
from their reduction. 

Senator Proxmie. The point they are 
making is that this bill will prevent a re- 
duction in price to the farmer? 

Mr. Norton. That is correct. 

Senator Proxmire. In doing so, it will not 
affect the consumer on the basis of all the 
experience we have had—that is, if the 
farmer suffered this reduction, if he went 
down to $3.06 per hundredweight and then 
back, the consumer could not expect an 
equivalent drop in the price he pays on the 
basis of all the information? 

Mr. Norton. That is the point I am mak- 
ing exactly. 

Further, this bill should not cost the 
consumer one single penny, as was pointed 
out in previous testimony here, the price 
that the handler or consumer is paying now 
is a little above the price mentioned in this 
bill, $3.22. 

I think the Department testified that the 
price, the commercial buying price of milk 
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right now is around $3.29. So obviously the 
consumer should pay no more, if the handler 
is paying $3.29 for milk and you set a support 
level at $3.22, how could it cost the con- 
sumer anything? 

Senator ProxmmE. How about the argu- 
ment they make that this averages out, in 
other words, that it was down in April to 
$3.17, according to Congressman JOHNSON’S 
testimony, and maybe it will slip down in 
May, and then come back up in the fall. 

Mr. Norton. That is the purpose of a price 
support program, to level off these humps 
and bumps for a farmer. 

Senator ProxMire. I can see that. But in 
terms of the consumer, if the price is going 
to be $3.22 in May, instead of $3.10 or $3.06 
in May, where does the money come from? 

Mr. Norton. Would you repeat that? 

Senator ProxmrreE. If the farmer is going 
to receive $3.22 in May, if this kind of bill 
passes, as compared to $3.06, so the farm 
income is going to be higher than it would 
be without this bill, and if the consumer 
does not pay more, who does? Where does 
this additional 14 cents per hundredweight 
come from? 

Mr. Norton. The consumer will pay it; he 
will pay it anyway. If this bill is not passed, 
I will make you a small wager here that the 
consumer will not pay less come October or 
come June, or July. 

Senator Proxmire. The handler may pay a 
little more? 

Mr. Norton. He is not going to pay any 
more. He is going to keep his price exactly 
the same, and the level that is being paid will 
drop down to $3.06, but the price to the 
consumer will continue right along. 

Senator Proxmrre. The point is that un- 
der this bill the dairy farmer’s income would 
be very moderately increased or improved? 

Mr. Norton. Right. 

Senator Proxmire. Where would this come 
from? 

Mr. Norton. If it did drop to $3.06 and the 
bill was passed and it remained at $3.22, the 
CCC would have to pay for it, for any stocks 
that they bought. 

Now, calculated on last year’s purchases— 
and I think that is a fair assumption, be- 
cause the Department indicates that milk 
production is up only 1 percent this year, 
and based on average population increases, 
in order to keep up with that you have to 
go up 2 percent a year in milk production, 
because about 2 billion pounds of milk is 
consumed by just the average population 
increase, so we are holding our own. 

And therefore, I think it is safe to as- 
sume that we will buy no more this year, 
the Government will buy no more this year 
than they bought last year. If that is so, 
and this bill was enacted into law, they 
would pay $2.9 million for butter, they 
would pay $900,000 for cheese, and $3,800,000 
for powder, or a total overall .of the milk 
that would presumably be diverted into Gov- 
ernment storage of $7,294,000. 

Senator PROxMIRE. That makes my esti- 
mate of $15 million especially conservative. 

Mr. Norton. That is why we tried to cal- 
culate the exact figure based on last year’s 
purchases. 

Senator PRoxMIRE. I am glad you did. 

Mr. Norton. I would like to point out 
another thing you mentioned concerning 
import controls. 

This does not make sense to me, that the 
Government, the Department of Agriculture, 
who made the request to the Tariff Com- 
mission to increase the imports of Edam 
and Gouda cheese, would decide that our 
own domestic farmers could not stand in 
the agricultural economy an increase of $7 
million, but we could take in $3 million 
worth of foreign cheese. 

Now, there is no question that the di- 
version of milk into cheddar cheese which 
will be bought by the Government will take 
place the minute this cheese hits the mar- 
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ket. We have seen it happen time and time 
again, we have seen it happen with other 
cheeses, where the Tariff Commission has 
allowed them in. 

The notable example is our example of 
Exoline that hit the eastern shore here. of 
course you folks in the Midwest thought 
that the Federal orders were terrible, that 
this was all backing up, when actually there 
was a 9-million-pound slug of butter that 
hit the eastern shore right in the ice cream 
season from New Zealand. 

It was named something different than 
butter, you see, and it took us 9 months 
to get it stopped. That is why we have aqd- 
vocated for a long time we just think the 
Tariff Commission is too slow and too cum- 
bersome, and this obligation of limiting im- 
ports should be turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, where we can discuss 
it without going through all the formal 
hearings and rigmarole that we have to go 
through in the Tariff Commission. The 
horse is already out of the pasture by the 
time we get these imports stopped. 

Senator Proxmire. I think you are dead 
right on the representation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—it seems to me they 
had to concede, they could not do anything 
else. If you are going to import this cheese— 
well, they did argue that there were some 
people that would only eat cheese that was 
made in Italy, Italian type or Gouda or 
Edam—that has to be made in Holland—— 

Mr. Norton. We make that here. 

Senator ProxMire. We make it in Green 
County, and it is very good. 

Mr. Norton. I have tasted it in Holland, 
and I don’t know the difference, and I think 
maybe I like ours better. 

Senator ProxMire. It is a little more sani- 
tary. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

May I say this in defense of the gentle- 
men from the Department of Agriculture. 
It is longer than 2 years or 5 years that I 
have been there, so I don’t think I am re- 
vealing any secrets, at least I am legal if 
Ido. And I have fought this battle of im- 
ports from the very same position that these 
gentlemen were in, and I felt imports would 
hinder our price support program when I 
was there. 

But these three men at this table are 
not the fellows that ought to be up here 
at this stand on this problem, but the For- 
eign Agriculture Service and the State De- 
partment ought to be talking about this. 
I don’t know just how much of this dairy 
business they want to give away, but if you 
let them loose, they will give away all of it. 

Senator Proxmrre. If they are going to do 
it, they should certainly not oppose a modest 
bill of this type. 

Mr. Norton. Not at all. It just doesn’t 
make any sense at all. I guess those are 
all the points. 

Senator Proxmrre. Mr. Healy or Mr. Post? 

Mr. Heaty. No. 

Mr. Post. No, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. That is very fine. And 
I very much appreciate your statement. 
Your support of this bill means a lot. 





STATEMENT OF GILBERT C. ROHDE, PRESIDENT, 
WISCONSIN FARMERS UNION, CHIPPEWA 
FAuus, WIs., REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION 


Senator ProxMirE. We are very happy to 
have you here. You have a wonderful repu- 
tation in Wisconsin, as does your fine organ- 
ization, which has certainly been a real cham- 
pion of all farmers, dairy farmers as well as 
the other farmers. 

You are representing the National Farmers 
Union as well as the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union? 

Mr. RonpE. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. You may go ahead. 

Mr. RoupeE. Senate bill 2917, to establish a 
higher price support level for milk, butter- 
fat, and their byproducts demands consid- 
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erable attention by those of us in Wisconsin 
who live in that area which is by far the 
Nation’s leading State in milk production. 
Our interest in the proposed amendment 
directly from the economic position 
that our farmers in Wisconsin find them- 
selves in presently. 

Ever since 1952, dairy farmers have been 
subject to an economic condition which saw 
the price of their milk and its products gen- 
erally decline while the production costs con- 

ased 


President Patton of National Farmers Un- 
jon asked me to express his regrets at being 
unable to be here today and requests that 


represent him in speaking for National 
Farmers Union as well as our Wisconsin or- 


ganization. 

On several occasions we have spoken pub- 
licly the fact that the farmer’s 
responsibility for improving his economic 
condition should rest to a greater extent with 
his own development of a better distribution 
and control of supply. But I am sure all of 
us recognize that it is extremely difficult for 
farmers to accomplish these objectives with- 
out the benefit of guidance of an organiza- 
tion that deals specifically with their prob- 
lem or without an opportunity to develop 
these programs with Government assistance. 

It has been our privilege in the past year 
to appear in behalf of our organization rec- 
ommending what are recognized as new 

to the farm problem, but this 
far it appears that not a sufficient amount 
of support has been enlisted in the Congress 
for such recommendations to take effect 
within a reasonable time. It is for this rea- 
son that we return our attention to the 
existing price support legislation and are 
supporting Senate bill 2917. 

Senator Proxmire. May I interrupt at this 
point, Mr. Rohde, to say that I think there 
is sufficient support in the Congress, but 
the fact that we have this overhanging spec- 
ter of a veto makes it exceedingly difficult to 
pass legislation under these circumstances. 
The fact is that the Democratic Party has 
an overwhelming majority in both the Sen- 
ate and the House. I feel strongly that there 
is a sentiment for new farm legislation and 
a new farm bill, but our point of view con- 
tradicts that of the Secretary of Agriculture 
so clearly, and we have so much experience 
in having farm bills vetoed, that we do not 
feel we have the strength to pass legislation 
over the veto. And I think that is the heart 
and soul of the problem. 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Ronpg. There are constant reassur- 
ances from the Secretary of Agriculture that 
the outlook for dairy farming is improving. 
Yet the evidence provided by farm econ- 
omists and farmers themselves points the 
other way. 

Less than a month ago, the Secretary re- 
peated his prediction that the Nation’s dairy 
farmers would have the best year in history. 
However, his own USDA reports forecast 
lower milk prices in 1960. We think the 

conveniently looks at the gross 
income figures before the dairy farmer’s high 
production costs are deducted. 

There are other factors that tend to con- 
fuse the problem from time to time. Re- 
cently the manufactured price of milk grad- 
ually increased in Wisconsin to a point 
where farmers were receiving a little above 
the $3.20 per hundredweight and we under- 
stand the explanation for this was that the 
supply and demand relationship concerning 
cheese and other products was in near bal- 
ance. However, as soon as many of the milk 
Plants who had previously been producing 

milk and selling their product to the 
Government through the purchase program, 
diverted their efforts through their ability 
to become flexible in situations such as this, 
they immediately started producing cheese, 
resulting in an oversupply on the market, 
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and we saw the price of milk drop to its 
original pegged price of $3.06. 

It is not uncommon at all to find many 
of our processing plants in Wisconsin specifi- 
cally designed to great flexibility, which in 
turn has permitted them to take advantage 
of producing that product which commands 
the highest price at any given time. But 
these practices have likewise resulted in 
keeping the general price structure for all 
commodities at a price no higher than what 
was dictated by the price support legislation. 

A further aggravation to the Wisconsin 
problem arises out of the fact that our pric- 
ing structure is based upon 3.5 milk while 
the support price is based upon a national 
average of 3.86 milk. Thus, it should come 
as no surprise to the members of this com- 
mittee when I tell you that the average price 
received for manufactured milk on my farm 
last year averaged $2.97 per hundredweight. 

Senator Proxmire. What is the price today 
that you get? 

Mr. Ronpe. I understand that the cheese 
factories are paying off at about 3.8 or 3.9, as 
of the first 15 days of April. 

The cost-price squeeze is not confined en- 
tirely to what we consider the average family 
farm operations. 

Senator ProxmirRe. May I interrupt again. 

This is for what test grade milk? 

Mr. Ronpe. About 3.5. 

Senator Proxmire. The problem that oc- 
curs to me is that yesterday Mr. Norton in- 
dicated that this was not so much a matter 
of increasing the present price as keeping the 
price from going down. And in his judg- 
ment this was a situation that confronted us 
at the present time—I think Lester Johnson 
used the figure of $3.17, and the average price 
of manufactured milk at the beginning of 
the year according to the Department of 
Agriculture was around $3.22. 

Mr. Ronpe. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. You used the figure of 
$3.08. That is actually the price that you 
are getting on your farm. So that is con- 
tradictory. The explanation of course is that 
the other figures are the national average. 

For the record, how would this bill, if 
passed, affect the price that you receive for 
your milk? 

Mr. Roupe. We have generally found that 
the price that we received for our milk 
which goes to the cheese plants is deter- 
mined directly by the price support legis- 
lation on the books. If this law were passed, 
I think the support price level would deter- 
mine the price of milk, the 3.20 figure or 
the 3.25—it depends entirely on the butter- 
fat content; 3.5 milk is the milk which is 
best adapted to the production of cheese, 
and a 7-cent differential takes effect from 
3.5 up or down. 

For example, if I had milk testing through 
4, I would get about 7 cents less than the 
established price at the factory. 

Senator Proxmre. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ronve. The cost-price squeeze is not 
confined entirely to what we consider to be 
average family farm operations. A Kansas 
farm wife recently wrote an outstanding 
feature article for the Saturday Evening 
Post, in which she pointed out that their 
720-acre commercial dairy farm had made 
little if any profit in good years and in bad 
years had lost as much as $4,058. “Not a 
single economist forecasts any improvement 
in farm income rise,” reported this justifi- 
ably disgruntled farm wife. 

I think it would be proper to point out 
here that in this particular case these people 
were producing grade A milk for a fluid 
market and to a degree are protected through 
the pricing structure of a Federal milk mar- 
keting order. 

Many of our small farm operators are 
being forced out of dairying and are re- 
quired to make the crucial decision and 
social readjustments that affect their fam- 
ily’s welfare and the community as well. 
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Recently reporters from such publications 
as the U.S. News & World Report and Wall 
Street Journal have toured the Middle West 
and specifically made a survey in the south- 
ern area of Wisconsin and have described 
the exodus of farmers from the rural areas 
to find employment in the city. The story 
is the same all over. Farmers report that 
the high investment required, coupled with 
the low prices received, is not worth the 
hard work and the risk and the sacrifices. 

These adjustments, stemming from the 
conditions we find in an industry requiring 
the greatest amount of hourly labor, con- 
siderable investments in modern facilities, 
and subject to the complex distribution 
problems that exist, certainly need some 
immediate attention if the dairy economy is 
going to continue to support the rural en- 
vironment which we have come to recognize 
as an important necessity in keeping our 
country strong. 

We realize that the legislation under con- 
sideration cannot appreciably brighten this 
dark picture. Admittedly, a 16 cent per 
hundredweight boost in the price support 
for manufactured milk would still leave our 
price structure about 60 cents per hundred- 
weight below the level of 10 years ago. But 


Wisconsin farmers who in the past few years — 


averaged between $3 and $3.12 per hundred- 
weight for their milk would welcome any 
price increase in view of the forecast of 
lower prices ahead. 

A price increase, for example, of 10 cents 
per hundredweight for the past year’s pro- 
duction could mean close to an additional 
$20 million for Wisconsin farmers. The 16 
cents per hundredweight p increase 
would likewise offer additional hope to those 
farmers who are producing for a specific 
market under a milk marketing order, and 
who find a considerable amount of their pro- 
duction going into manufactured products 
for which they receive a blend price which 
is not now sufficient to cover the costs that 
the technological advances of science have 
dictated. 

= s s . 8 

Mr. Roups. We earnestly solicit. your sup- 
port for Senate bill 2917 because we feel it 
is a step in the right direction offering the 
dairy farmer concrete evidence that the cor- 
ner has finally been turned and that he is 
on the road back from the depressed prices 
of the late 1950’s. 

Senator Proxmie. Mr. Rohde, how would 
you answer the principal argument that was 
made yesterday by the Department of Agri- 
culture spokesman, which was that the rela- 
tionship between supply and demand for 
milk did not permit them to increase the 
support price, if you did that it would have 
a double effect: First, you would discourage 
consumption and; second, you would encour- 
age production, and this delicate close bal- 
ance that we have would be put out of bal- 
ance. 

Mr. Roupe. In the first place, I don’t be- 
lieve it would discourage consumption at 
all, because currently—— 

Senator Proxmire. Let me interrupt a min- 
ute to say that as I recall, Mr. Bratt empha- 
sized the effect on butter, and without any 
documentation he made that assertion. 

Mr. Rouve. The cost of manufactured 
products, the cost of these products to the 
consumer is about at a point, I presume, 
which indicates that supply and demand are 
about in balance. I don’t believe that this 
piece of legislation would increase the cost 
to the consumer at all, because currently 
the relationship of demand and supply are 
such that the price structure has moved up 
in butter and cheese to a point where the 
farmer back home is getting, or was get- 
ting, about 3.25, in some cases. 

However, because of the increased supply 
of cheese which hit the market, those people 
who were handlers of the product were able 
to reduce the price to the farmers. And 
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somehow, of course, the reduction of the 
price to the farmers is never felt by the 
consumers in the same proportion. 

Senator Proxmire. First, you say this 
would not affect fluid milk? 

Mr. Rompe. I don’t believe it would. 

Senator PrRoxmire. And second, as far as 
butter and cheese is concerned, there has 
been a widening in profit margins because of 
the recent development on cheese, and this 
has not diminished the price to the con- 
sumer, but it has reduced the price paid the 
farmer? 

Mr. RoHDE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. And what this would 
tend to do would be to increase the price 
paid to the farmer and maintain the price 
to the consumer. 

Mr. Rompe. I think it would. 

The second thing is, I don’t believe this 
would increase the production on the farms 
to any appreciable amount. 

First of all, this isn’t a significant enough 
increase to permit people to go into dairying 
to make money. 

To substantiate what I have to say, I 
should like to refer you to a point which 
was prepared by a university specialist who 
found that in 1958 the average price received 
for 3.5 milk was about $3.11 per hundred, and 
at these prices nearly one-half of Wisconsin 
dairy farmers did not receive enough income 
to cover all their nonlabor costs—— 

Senator ProxmirE. More than one-half? 

Mr. Rompe. More than one-half. 

Senator Proxmire. And that is a publica- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin? 

Mr. Rope. Yes, sir—which was prepared 
by some of our very distinguished people at 
the university. 

Senator Proxmire. Will you identify this 
publication for the record. 

Mr. Roupe. This is “Dairy Marketing Prob- 
lems in Wisconsin,” which is a report to 
Gov. Gaylord Nelson by the Governor’s Dairy 
Marketing Committee of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Ican name the individuals responsible. 

Mr. Harold E. Calbert, Mr. Hugh L. Cook, 
Mr. Truman Graf, Mr. Harlow W. Halvorson, 
Mr. Willard F. Mueller, Mr. Marvin A. 
Schaars, who was chairman of the commit- 
tee, and Mr. William C. Winder. 

Senator Proxmrire. These include out- 
standing economists? 

Mr. RonpE. Yes. 

Senator PRoxMIRE. These are all very re- 
sponsible people. And they say that one- 
half of the farmers in the State of Wisconsin 
have no net whatsoever? 

Mr. Rompe. Did not receive enough income 
to recover all their nonlabor costs, including 
interest on investment, with no return 
whatsoever for the operator. 

Senator Proxmire. This was the year 1958? 

Mr. RowpDE. Yes. And the average price 
received by dairy farmers for 3.5 testing milk 
at the farm average $3.11 per hundred. 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. ECKLES, GENERAL 

MANAGER, PuRE MILK PRODUCTS COOPERA- 

TIVE, FonpD pu Lac, Wis. 

Senator Proxmrre. Bill, why don’t you pro- 
ceed in your own way? 

Mr. Eckies. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to express my appreciation for hav- 
ing this opportunity to present this material 
on behalf of the dairy farmers nationally 
and the State of Wisconsin particularly. 

I have a prepared statement here, and 
copies are available for the reporter and any 
other interested parties. 

I would prefer to read it, in spite of the 
fact that I have it all prepared. 

Senator Proxmime. Go right ahead and 
read it. 

Mr. Eckuies. And if you like, you may 
comment as we go along. 

Pure Milk Products is a bargaining and 
service association representing 15,000 dairy 
farmers located throughout the State of Wis- 
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consin and parts of Illinois and Michigan. 
About a third of our members are supplying 
grade A milk to numerous fluid markets. 
The remainder are engaged in the produc- 
tion of milk for various manufactured dairy 
products. This milk goes to plants making 
powder and butterfat, cheese, and other 
types of manufactured products throughout 
the area. 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative urges 
adoption of S. 2917, introduced by Senator 
PrRoxMIRE in behalf of himself, Senator 
Witey, of Wisconsin, and 13 other Senators, 
to establish a minimum price-support level 
for milk and butterfat at not less than $3.22 
per hundredweight and 59.6 cents per pound, 
respectively. This level is approximately the 
same as the average level of manufactured 
milk pay prices which has existed during the 
past 2 years. 

This move to bring the minimum price- 
support level up to the level of the average 
price paid for the past 2 years is of vital 
importance to every producer of manufac- 
tured milk because of the ever-increasing 
production costs. 

Senator Proxmire. This is a point I would 
like to nail down, that this in your judgment 
is a bill that would maintain the present 
floor, it would not attempt to elevate in- 
come to a substantially higher level, I take it. 
It would keep it from falling primarily. 

Mr. EckLes. Our point is that this would 
shore the thing up to the point where we 
have had experience of it being in the past 
year or so, and it would be very important 
to get that foundation moved up there while 
we have got it there. 

Senator Proxmire. It seems to me that at 
a time when Congress is very seriously con- 
sidering, and I think very properly consider- 
ing, increasing the minimum wage to a dollar 
and a quarter an hour—the President has 
indicated that he would favor $1.15—for the 
dairy farmers to ask that their present low 
income be continued at the present level 
instead of being shoved down I think is 
@ very modest request. 

Mr. Ecktss I think so. And I think Con- 
gress should enact legislation to keep it at 
that point rather than deteriorate to the 
point that the Department of Agriculture 
thinks that it might be permissive to go 
to, down to the 3.06 level. I would like to 
see it shored up so that the farmers know 
that it will stay up in that neighborhood 
for manufactured milk for the remainder of 
this crop year at least, hoping that we can 
accomplish something further before another 
crop year rolls around. 

Senator Proxmrre. Go right ahead. 

Mr. EcKLEs. We believe it is logical to 
maintain the price of this product, which 
is so vital to the health of our Nation, at 
a level of at least the price paid in the past 
2 years. This step is important, not only 
from the standpoint of the welfare of the 
dairy farmer himself, but also to the exist- 
ence of the many cities and villages in 
which the economy is tied directly to their 
position as a trading center for farmers. 

We think this level of prices is absolutely 
necessary in order that all segments of our 
national economy related to dairy production 
may be kept in a reasonably sound and 
healthy financial condition. Unless dairy 
farmers have the income, related farm supply 
businesses will suffer further. 

I would like to depart from the prepared 
statement here to say that, traveling through 
Wisconsin and visiting with folks who are 
in the farm machinery business, and so forth, 
that the problems that farmers are experienc- 
ing are definitely reflecting themselves in 
reduced business activity for people who are 
selling tractors, milking machines, and farm 
supplies in general. We have got increasing 
costs occurring on these farms in other lines 
than just the normal production items, to 
the point where farmers just don’t have the 
money to buy tractors and replacement 
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equipment in the volume that they neegq. 
They are operating on capital that has been 
acquired in the past, and they are having 
trouble replacing their equipment. 

Senator Proxmire. Is this not particularly 
true, in view of the fact that the cost of this 
equipment they want to purchase has in- 
creased, not through any fault of the small 
town dealers, but because the manufacturing 
costs have just inevitably gone up, labor 
costs have increased, steel costs have in- 
creased, and all the ingredients that go into 
what the farmer buys have gone up, and 
under these circumstances the farmer not 
only finds that his low income makes it dif- 
ficult for him to buy, but the low income has 
a lower value per dollar than it used to? 

Mr. EcKues. Purchasing ability, that is 
right. 

The cost of these items have just moved 
up as a result of increased wages and the 
cost of materials that maybe aren’t a result 
at all of the local retailer, but they are 
there when the farmer tries to buy them. 

Senator ProxMIRE. Do you have any figures 
on how many gallons or hundredweights—I 
don’t know what unit would be most appro- 
priate—of milk it would take to buy a tractor 
as compared with, say, 8 years ago. 

Mr. Ecxtes. I don’t know offhand, but I 
would say just offhand, very quickly, that it 
is 20 or 25 percent more as a minimum. 

Senator Proxmire. I would like to see it 
compared with the figure in 1949 and 19650, 
because I think the Department of Agricul- 
ture made an interesting point yesterday, 
that the present price of manufacturing milk 
is not far from what it was 12 years ago; not 
8 years ago, but 12 years ago. 

And they might argue, or it might be 
argued, at least, that the Korean war tended 
to distort the price temporarily in 1951-52, 
and now it is back to normal. I think we 
can approach this in a number of ways. 

One way is to show how this price that the 
farmer is getting will not do because it will 
not buy the things he has got to have. 

Mr. Eck es. I have figures a little later on 
here comparing it with a 1947-49 base, which 
is sort of that period between the Korean 
war and the close of World War II, which 
gives some reflections On machinery costs 
and items, and so forth. 

Senator PROXMIRE. You may proceed. 

Mr. EcKLEs. Recent Government reports 
show that our national income in 1959 had 
increased 86 percent from the 1947-49 aver- 
age and our national population has grown 
by some 20 percent. Per capita disposable 
income has increased by about 50 percent. 
This greater income has been reflected in a 
general increase in consumer prices as indi- 
cated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics Con- 
sumer Price Index which has been about 26 
percent above the 1947-49 average in recent 
months. 

At the same time, dairy prices have lagged 
far behind. The national average retail price 
of dairy products has increased only 16 per- 
cent, and prices of butter and cheese have 
actually decreased. 

Now, this is from the 1947-49 level that we 
have reference to. 

Senator Proxmire. That is a very interest- 
ing figure, one that is almost never dis- 
cussed. The price of butter and cheese has 
decreased since 1947-49. 

Mr. EcKLEs. That is right, at the consumer 
level. 

Senator Proxmire. And then if you include 
fluid milk, the consumer is paying only 16 
percent more for milk, which is only a little 
more than half the increase in all the other 
prices; is that right? 

Mr. EckKLes, Yes, the Consumer Price In- 
dex; yes. 

So milk and dairy products are definitely 
bargains as far as consumers are concerned. 

Senator Proxmrre. This definitely relates to 
this bill, because the only conceivable ad- 
vantage that the consumer would get out of 
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this is butter and cheese, and we know that 
the consumer is paying less for butter and 
cheese than in 1949. 
Mr. Ecxies. I think that is a very sig- 
nificant point myself. I can’t think of 
refusing to purchase particularly 
of cts because you might have a 
couple of cents a pound increase in the cost 
if it is passed on to them, if there was some 
increase to them. I don’t believe 
there would be that much change in con- 
sumer buying habits with a couple of cents 
a pound change in costs themselves. Good 
economists will argue with you on that. 

Senator Proxmire. That is an important 
point to make. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Ecktes. We would like to say this 
again and emphasize it, that the average cost 
of living is cheap in terms of consumer 
buying now, but dairy products are espe- 
cially reasonable and cheap and have re- 
mained so at the expense of low prices to 
the farmers. 

The dairy farmers have taken a cut of 
7 percent in the average price for all milk 
sold at wholesale, and 14 percent in the price 
received for manufactured milk from the 
1947-49 average. 

Of course, it is even much greater than 
that if you go back to the high point of 
1962. 


This is using the 1947-49 period to try to 
get a base in there at a time when you had 
less influence by outside forces than the 
World War II period or when the Korean con- 
flict was involved. 

Senator ProxmirE. To be complete about 
this thing, there are three factors involved: 
One is that the price for milk sold has 

. Another is that the value of the 
dollars which the farmer has received have 
gone down, have gone down much more 
sharply. And a third is that the farmer is 
producing more milk per farm. And I think 
to get a complete picture we have to put 
these three things together, and I think when 
we do there still is a very strong case. 

But I do think that these are the three 
factors that relate to it: The fact that there 
is a bigger volume, that the dairy farmer is 
more efficient, producing more. 

Mr. Ecktgs. That is correct. 

Senator Proxmire. And his price has gone 
down, and the value of what he has been 
receiving—— 

Mr. Eckies. I don’t think there is any 
question but what these dairy farmers have 
had to produce more to even maintain or try 
to maintain their families and meet their 
= maintain their herds, and equip- 
ment. 


Senator Proxmire. This is a stretchout. 
Like the old sweatshop piece-rate cut. One 
of the reasons you have this overproduction 
is because prices have dropped and forced 
more production. 

Mr. Ecxtes. I think so very definitely. 

Senator Proxmime. Have you not seen that 
on specific farms? 

Mr. EcKLEs. Yes; we have seen it in the 
meetings that we have conducted all over the 
State, and we have asked our members the 
question and asked them to answer it in 
writing for us, and they are strong in say- 
ing that they have had to increase produc- 
tion in order to meet expenses, whereas if 
they had had better price levels and better 
returns, they probably would not have 
stretched the production as much. 

Now, that conflicts with some theories the 
Congressmen will throw at you, but there is 
no question in my mind but what farmers 
have had to increase this production to meet 
some expenses that they would not have 
increased if they had had better price levels. 

Meanwhile, farm costs have continued up- 
ward and the net income of dairy farmers 
has continued to suffer. Recent reports of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture show 
that production items used by farmers have 
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increased 13 percent and family living items 
of farmers are 19 percent above the 1947-49 
average. The increase in cost of production 
items would have been greater except for 
the fact that prices have decreased on items 
which farmers purchase from other farms, 
like their feed, and so forth. 

For example, the price of feed is down 14 
percent and the cost of seed has decreased 
13 percent, but the living items are up 20 
percent; that is, the overalls and the sup- 
plies generally that the farmers buy in their 
family living. 

On the other hand, the cost of most items 
not produced on farms were up sharply. 
Motor supplies cost 24 percent more, motor 
vehicles are up 47 percent. 

Senator Proxmire. This is as of what date? 

Mr. EckKues. Since the first of the year. 

Senator Proxmire. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal had a chart 3 days ago indicating the 
increase in motor supplies just in the last 
2 years, and it was just shocking how much 
it was. 

Mr. Ecxies. These farm cost figures were 
taken from agriculture prices for April 1960 
put together by our economists. 

Senator Proxmire. Motor vehicles were 
up 47 percent. 

Mr. Ecktes. That is right. And farm 
machinery prices have increased 58 percent. 

Senator Proxmire. And not only is the 
farmer confrented with a lower income, but 
to buy mach_.ery he has to pay 58 percent 
more; more than half as much again as he 
paid in 1947. And he has a lower income. 

Mr. Ecktes. That is right. 

Farm wage rates were up 50 percent in 
that period, if he has to hire help. And farm 
real estate taxes have increased 94 percent. 

Senator Proxmire. This is a very impor- 
tant point in those two States, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, because we have a greater 
burden of property taxes than most States 
have. We rely on property more heavily. 
And I think it might show that it is even 
more burdensome in Wisconsin. 

Mr. EcKLEs. The interest cost per acre on 
farm real estate debt has gone up to 164 
percent; that shows what has happened to 
the cost of money that farmers need to 
operate their enterprise. 

Senator Proxmire. This is one of the most 
shocking aspects of what has happened in 
the 8 years. 

Eight years ago farmers had income of 
about $15 billion, and all of the money- 
lenders in the country, the interest re- 
cipients, had income of about $12 billion. 
In other words, farmers had about 25 per- 
cent more in income. Today farm income is 
down to $10 billion, interest income is up 
to more than $24 billion. So you have a 
situation in which the moneylenders have 
an income of 140 percent more than all the 
producers of food and fiber in the country. 

And there is no question in my mind that 
if any two policies are the product of Gov- 
ernment action, any two economic conse- 
quences, any two aspects of income are the 
consequence of Government action, it is 
farm income and interest income. 

Interest income is exactly what the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board decides it will be, and 
farm income has been very sensitive, of 
course, to Government action for many 
years. And this, it seems to me, is the clear- 
est consequence of Government action. 

Now, we have the interest enormously in- 
creasing, and as you point out here, the in- 
terest cost to the farmer has gone up espe- 
cially. And as I understand it, the farmer, 
as a group, is more of a debtor than in almost 
any other economic classificatiun that you 
can find. 

Mr. EcKLEs. It is necessary for him to doa 
lot of borrowing to finance his seedings and 
purchase the fertilizer or purchase livestock; 
they are big credit users—— 

Senator Proxmire. He purchases land and 
equipment, and every time he buys a tractor 
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he has to pay for it on time, and pays 10 
percent or more interest or finance charges. 

Mr. Ecxtges. They are big users of credit; 
I don’t have the figures on it, but I know 
they are one of the big ones as far as busi- 
ness is concerned, and they annually need 
and seek in the money market the money to 
carry on the production enterprises. And for 
the Government to sanction and permit in- 
creased rates of interest on some of these 


things and to ignore the farm-price situa-_ 


tion as thoroughly as they have done is very 
discouraging to agriculture, very discourag- 
ing. 

Dairy farmers can no longer afford to sub- 
sidize the low living cost of the nonfarm 
segment of our population by unrealistically 
low milk prices and correspondingly low 
levels of farm income. 

I don’t think there is any question but 
what our farm program—and I am ac- 
quainted with it as it relates to the dairy 
business particularly—has been subsidiza- 
tion of low food costs to the consumer. 

Senator Proxmire. The benefits to the con- 
sumer have been diminished because the por- 
tion of the consumer’s dollar which goes to 
the farmer has been reduced; isn’t that 
correct? 

Mr. EckiEs. The amount which goes to the 
farmer has been reduced; that is correct. It 
has gone down to 38 percent from 50 in a few 
years. 

Senator ProxmikE. But I recall that month 
after month the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that the cost of living has only gone 
up a tenth of 1 percent, or maybe even has 
dropped occasionally, and why? 

In month after month it is because the 
price of food has gone down. That was en- 
tirely true last year, if there had not been 
a diminution in the price of food the cost of 
living would have gone up, but food is a big 
item, and the cost of living did not go up. 

So what you say here is 100 percent true 
and is very pertinent to this bill, because this 
bill would increase the cost to the consumer 
only slightly in terms of food dollar, in terms 
of national income, very slightly. And Mr. 
Rohde would even contest this, but in my 
judgment it might somewhat increase the 
cost of cheese and butter. 

Mr. Ecxtzs. It might cost the distribution 
industry, unless they passed it on—and their 

have widened in the last few years— 
there would be a slight increase to the con- 
sumer, but they have the purchasing power 
to buy it, and in my mind would not reduce 
consumption to amount to anything. 

In order to keep pace with the growing 
needs of our growing population, and to meet 
their ever-increasing expenses, dairy farmers 
of the Nation have increased their total mar- 
ketings of milk and cream by 16 percent since 
1947-49, but the greater output has increased 
gross returns from farm marketings of dairy 
products by less than 6 percent. Such a 
change has not been sufficient to maintain 
the living standard of farmers. Instead, it 
has seen farmers slip even further behind 
the economic level of the nonfarm popula- 
tion. 

Senator Proxmme. Right here you are deal- 
ing with the other factor. 

Mr. Ecxuies. That is right. 

It has seen the average net per capita 
dollar income of the farm population from 
all sources increase by only 22.5 percent from 
the 1947-49 average to 1958, and let me say 
here in connection with that, that that in- 
cludes all sources of farm income, that is 
Government payments, that is work off the 
farm to compensate for some of the losses 
in income produced——— 

Senator Proxmre. Value of food con- 
sumed on the farm? 

Mr. EckieEs. I don’t know whether that is 
included or not. 

Senator Proxmme. That is generally in- 
cluded in all the statistics. 

Mr. Ecxuss. I don’t know. But it is all 
sources of income to these farmers. And a 
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lot of them are working off the farm in Wis- 
consin. And apparently 40 percent of the 
farm people have some off-the-farm income 
to supplement their income from farm oper- 
ations. 

Senator Proxmme. It is my understanding 
that about a third of the income for all the 
country for the farmers is nonfarming. 

Mr. Ecxugs. I believe that is correct. It 
sticks in my mind as being the correct figure. 

The per capita net income which the non- 
farm population received from all sources 
has increased by 40 percent. It has seen the 
average weekly wage in manufacturing in- 
dustries of the Nation increase 7 percent 
from 1958 to 1959, while the average net in- 
come per farm in Wisconsin declined 15 per- 
cent, in the same period. 

Now, that is getting awfully close to home 
with our folks, and in my opinion there 
would be a very strong argument for enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

We believe the situation is serious for all 
dairy farmers and especially for those selling 
manufacturing milk. The increase in the 
support proposed in S. 2917 amounts to an 
increase of about 5 percent. It is small and 
will only help to solve a part of the financial 
problem of the dairy farmer. However, we 
believe it important that this step be taken 
to increase the price support level to the 
average price received by farmers for manu- 
facturing milk during the past 2 years. 

We urge adoption of the legislation em- 
bodied in S. 2917 promptly. It can serve as 
a deterrent to the increasing price squeeze 
on dairy farmers until further and more 
effective action can be taken by the Con- 
gress to improve the agricultural and dairy 
farm situation. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity 
of presenting this, and I want to thank those 
folks who had the courage to introduce the 
bill for doing what they do and what they 
can to try to shore up this dairy farm price 
situation so that it cannot get worse than 
it has been for the last year or so. 

I think there are definite indications that 
it might worsen in the next 6 months unless 
something is done because of the action 
taken by increasing these import quotas in 
the last few weeks. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the dairy farmers in 
our area of the country respect the feeling 
you have on that matter very definitely. 
We know that you disagreed with it all 
along, but they went ahead and increased 
the import quotas on Edam and Gouda 
cheeses and foreign type Italian cheeses. 
We don’t think anything in the world can 
happen but that will be an expansion of the 
foreign markets in the United States. 

Senator Proxmire. Does it not seem to you 
slightly contradictory for the same adminis- 
tration, the same department to recommend 
and support the increase in the quota, and 
at the same time to say that the supply and 
demand situation in this country is such 
that we cannot have this very modest in- 
crease? You either have that one way or the 
other. 

Mr. Ecxuies. I can’t reconcile that type 
thinking myself. 

Senator Proxmire. Either we should not 
have increased the quota and permitted them 
to import more, or, if we did do that, we 
should say that certainly our farmers ought 
to get a little bit of benefit too. 

Mr. Ecxties. I think so very definitely. 
And I am sure that the dairy farmers, in 
the manufacturing areas, at least, of the 
United States are very conscious of it, I 
cannot understand how you could find rea- 
soning and justification for holding down at 
the lowest level practically permissive the 
support prices on manufactured milk and 
give the importers a chance to double the 
amount of materials they bring in that will 
depress prices down to the support level. 

And I think it is very important for that 
reason that this legislation be passed so 
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that we can keep the price up to the point 
where it has been in the last few years on 
manufactured milk. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ecxizes. Thank you. I am giad to be 
here. 

Senator Proxmrre. In clarification of a 
point that was discussed between Mr. Eckles 
and myself, I want to put in the RrEcorp 
from Agricultural Prices, a publication of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the fol- 
lowing figures, which demonstate how much 
of an increase, percentage increase, in milk 
it now takes for a farmer to buy precisely the 
same tractor. 

For a 1930-39 belt horsepower wheel trac- 
tor, in 1947-49, the cost was $2,100. 

In March 1960, the cost was $3,070, an in- 
crease of approximately 50 percent. And for 
milk of manufacturing grade percent, in 
1947-49, the price was $3.85; in March 1960, 
$3.22; a drop in price of 16 percent, and 
therefore, to buy a tractor, the increase has 
been from 54%4 hundredweights of milk, 
which was what it took in 1947-49, to 95 
hundredweights today, an increase of about 
80 percent, a tremendous increase, a far 
greater increase than the most efficient dairy 
farmer could expect in output so that he 
can’t come near to replacing his tractor now 
without making a greater sacrifice than be- 
fore. 


STATEMENT OF OTIE M. REED, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION 
Senator Proxmie. Mr. Reed, you are the 

executive director of the National Creameries 

Association? 

Mr. REEp. Yes. 

Senator ProxmMimre. We are very happy to 
have you here this morning. Do you want 
to proceed in your own way? 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, I have a very 
short statement here. And from what I have 
heard from the testimony and the statements 
that I have seen presented, you certainly 
have a plethora of data presented to you as 
to this entire situation. 

May I proceed to read parts of the state- 
ment? 

Senator Proxmrre. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, my name is Otie M. Reed, 
and I am executive director of National 
Creameries Association, with offices located 
at 1107 19th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

Our membership consists of several hun- 
dred dairy plants located in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Oregon. Practically all 
of our members are locally owned and 
operated cooperative associations of dairy 
producers engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of dairy products such as butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk. About 30 of 
our plants, in addition to manufacturing 
facilities, also operate grade A receiving 
facilities and ship grade A milk to fluid milk 
markets. 

We are appearing here today in support of 
S. 2917, which would increase the price sup- 
port level for manufacturing milk to $3.22 
per hundredweight, and the price support 
level for butterfat to 59.6 cents per pound. 

The proposed prices compare with price 
supports announced by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for this marketing year beginning 
April 1, 1960, of $3.06 per hundredweight for 
manufacturing milk and 56.6 cents per 
pound butterfat. 

In connection with legislation of this cate- 
gory, Senator Proxmire, I think you and 
others of this committee will recall that for 
several years we have urged the passage of 
legislation which would increase the sup- 


‘port levels to three and a quarter per hun- 


dredweight for manufacturing milk with 
comparable increases in the price supports 
for butterfat. 
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Several years ago, I think in 1958, such 
legislation was actually passed by the Con. 
gress, but it was vetoed. 

In the several appearances that we have 
made on the occasion of hearings on these 
other bills, we have pointed out our belief 
that the price support level should be in- 
creased for a variety of reasons. If we look 
through the figures at the end of this state. 
ment we see where I have tabulated the 
average prices received per hundredweight 
by producers at their manufacturing plants 
in the United States. 

Senator Proxmire. That is very helpful. 

Mr. REED. Now, the averages which I show 
there are unweighted averages, that is to 
say, we just added up the 12 months and 
divided them by 12. 

But you will note that most of the time 
during this period the prices have averaged 
somewhat above support levels, and cur- 
rently, for the first 4 months of this year, 
they have averaged $3.24. 

As of April—these are USDA reports com- 
ing from agricultural prices which was 
mentioned in the previous testimony—the 
price was $3.17 per hundredweight. 

I believe that, barring some unusual sea- 
sonality in the prices of manufacturing milk 
and butterfat this year, the prices still will 
average somewhat above the support level. 

If we go into the purchase situation, pur- 
chases of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
during the marketing years 1956-57, shown 
in table 2, last year we noticed the decrease 
in the purchase of butter under price sup- 
ports of about 15 million pounds. There 
was a slight increase in the purchase of 
cheese from the very low point reached in 
1958-59, but it is extraordinarily lower than 
the heavy purchases of cheese in 1957 and 
1958. 


Nonfat dry milk—there are two columns 
shown there. One is purchase contracts, 
and the others are schedules of deliveries 
under such contracts, and I showed the lat- 
ter column in order to take out some of the 
distortions that are involved in the data if we 
used only purchase contracts, the date that 
they were let, as consummating the actual 
purchase. 

For example, we find that frequently large 
purchase contracts are let toward the end 
of the marketing season, and of course the 
deliveries will take place during the ensuing 
season. 

So in the case of the major dairy products, 
the manufactured dairy products, nonfat dry 
milk is of course in very heavy supply and 
surplus. I think we should expect to see 
that continue. 

Senator ProxmMIReE. Do you have any dollar 
figures on the costs of this? 

Mr. REED. No; I haven’t worked those out. 

Senator Proxmire. It would seem just off- 
hand that it was lower in 1959-60 than 
any of the preceding years, although we 
would have to compare them closely to be 
sure. 

Mr. Reep. I can work out if you wish an 
approximation of these purchase costs based 
on table 2. And if you want the data more 
completely, I can get it from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Senator Proxmire. I would. These are 
very, very helpful charts, and I appreciate 
having them. 

Mr. REED. Would you want me to try to se- 
cure from CCC the net cost of the program, 
that is, the purchase plus handling, less its 
realizations on sales? 

Senator PROxMIRE. Yes. 

Of course, this has to be evaluated pretty 
carefully—— 

Mr. REED. That is a little bit tough to get. 

Senator ProxMirE. And it is tough to eval- 
uate, because where we use it in Public Law 
480, or we use it in some of our other for- 
eign-aid programs, we charge the farmer, 
whereas actually in my judgment, this is 
part of our foreign-aid program. It is very 
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ery helpful to other coun- 


But it is primarily for 
than our farmers; if we 


ventory and operational position which they 
put out each month. 
(The information referred to above is as 


lows: 
= ; WASHINGTON, D.C., May 25, 1960. 


Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR PROxMIRE: This letter is for 


urpose of attempting to give further in- 
aeation as requested at the hearing Friday, 
May 20, 1960, on S. 2917. 

I regret that complete data in respect to 
total costs and recoveries from dispositions 
are not yet available to me for the 1959-60 
marketing year ending March 31, 1960. 

However, on a purchase-cost basis, the cost 
of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk re- 
moved from the market under the price- 
support program in 1959-60 was somewhat 
above $200 million. I do not have the ac- 
counting for the costs of handling, shipping, 
storage, and the like, which would add to 
these costs. Nor do I have yet available the 
amount of money which Commodity Credit 
Corporation received from products disposed 
of in a number of outlets. 

In respect to the matter of farm efficien- 
cies, my comments before the subcommittee 
on Friday, May 20, were made from personal 
observation over many years of experience 
in dairy production and marketing and not 
from any precise analysis of gains in pro- 
ductivity in dairy farms in the United States. 

While, of course, with considerable re- 
search, it would be possible to show the 
increases in milk production per labor unit, 
for example, and other factors drawn from 
scattered research sources, we know that any 
number of series of general information fur- 
nishes us an understanding of the growing 
efficiency of U.S. dairy farms. 

We know, for example, that the efficiency 


milk production was 119.8 billion pounds 
from 25 million head of milk cows on farms. 
In 1959, total milk production was 124.4 bil- 
lion pounds from 19.3 million head of milk 
cows on farms. Cow numbers thus were 


Milk production per cow during this same 
period showed an increase of 34 percent. 
These increases are due to better feeding 
practices, better handling practices, and in 
particular better breeding practices. We 
know that dairy farms are becoming larger 
due to expansion of farms through com- 
bination of smaller farms and the like. 

The advent of bulk tanks on farms has 
been a large stride forward, and the records 
show that when farms shift to bulk tank 
operations they generally increase the size 
herds and no doubt the overall effi- 


ciency. 
There is no question whatsoever that a 
higher degree of mechanization on 
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reduce costs of operation, and are making 
great progress in these endeavors. 

In spite of all this, returns to dairy farm- 
ers due to low market prices are so low that 
dairy farmers are in considerable distress 
and, therefore, S. 2917 should be enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ortze M. REED, 
Executive Director, National Cream- 
eries Association. 


Mr. REED. Now, as far as production is 
concerned this year, there seem to be some 
indications that it may go up somewhat. 
The number of cows and heifers has ap- 
parently reached the low point. Consider- 
ably more young stock is being kept on the 
farm as compared to recent years, and there 
may be, therefore, some slight increase in 
the production. 

Of course, we all know that the witnesses 
that have been previously questioned in 
this hearing have shown the cost-price 
squeeze that the producers are in. And 
rather than quote a bunch of figures of that 
nature which are already in the record, I 
would like to say that I made a number of 
visits in Wisconsin and Minnesota and at- 
tended meetings in the last 3 months in 
which the attendance of producers and co- 
operative managers and members of their 
board of directors and the like have been 
heavy. And there seems to be—I am sure 
there is—about as much unrest and dis- 
satisfaction with their financial position as 
I have witnessed in many years, not only 
on the part of farmers, but also on the part 
of the local cooperative associations who are 
having great difficulty in making ends meet 
because of the extreme competition for sup- 
plies of milk between them. 

Senator Proxmire. Is this, do you think, 
an accumulation of years? 

It seems to me the basis of the figures 
that you have in the first chart, table 1, 
that the prices are a little better than they 
have been. Do you adjust them seasonally? 

The fact is that over the last 4 or 5 or 6 
years there has been a continued—what I 
think is a depression, not a recession—a 
first-class depression for farmers which has 
been terribly painful. This relatively small 
increase that you have indicated here, par- 
ticularly since last fall, beginning, say in 
August or so, and continuing steadily, has 
not been sufficient to alleviate this distress. 

Mr. Reep. I do think you have an ac- 
cumulation of many things. 

Now, when the price support level was 
reduced some years back, and even of course 
before that time, the farmers approached 
the protection of their income position and 
their earnings position in two different ways. 

First, you try to get as much as you can out 
of the finished commodity. 

Second, you try to so adjust your own pro- 
duction practices and the like as to operate 
more efficiently. 

Now, it has been my observation that in the 
major dairy areas there has been a very im- 
portant movement on the part of farmers to 
improve their operating efficiencies. And I 
think they have done so to a rather marked 
extent. 

We have witnessed the development of bet- 
ter handling practices, the amalgamation of 
herds—one farmer will go out of business and 
the herd will be taken in by another farmer, 
increasing the size of his operations. Par- 
ticularly in those areas which are going into 
bulk tank, which is true in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, the farmers who adopt that type 
of operation of handling milk generally in- 
crease the size of their herds and the like. 

The same thing is happening in our section 
in operation of dairy plants. Many of your 
plants in the State of Wisconsin are under- 
going a great deal of new construction activ- 
ity, rearrangement of plant facilities, and the 
like, so as to operate more efficiently. 

The same thing has taken hold rather 
rapidly in northeastern Iowa, where many 
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small plants are being combined into large, 
quite efficient, first-class operating plants. 

But the point is, I think that the producers 
and the cooperative associations, and others, 
have extracted, if you will, just about as 
much from the moves toward greater effi- 
ciency as can reasonably be expected. And 
I think a large part of this unrest is that in 
spite of all their moves to increase the effi- 
ciency of their operations, they still are not 
making the amount of money that they con- 
sider anywhere near appropriate. 

Senator Proxmie. You feel that on the 
basis of your experience and what you said 
about the trend on the farms, that dairying 
is still a family operation? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. And the most efficient 
operation is probably limited in size, so you 
are unlikely to have the kind of expansion 
that you have in many other crops? 

Mr. Reep. No, I don’t think you will. I 
think these cow pools and that sort of thing 
run into factors in their operational costs 
which make them less efficient than a well- 
run family farm. 

The family farm is getting larger, there 
isn’t any question about it. One man is 
handling in many instances twice as many 
animals as he handled, say, 10 years ago. 


very important fact, because part of the 
American dream is that not only you have 
economic justice, but when a fellow does a 
better and more intelligent job and is more 
efficient, when he works harder and 

more time and invests his money and takes 
a risk and does all of these things, he de- 
serves a reward. 

I think we can show very clearly that th: 
farmer works more, and puts in his 
money and takes a terrific risk on 
weather, and vast fluctuations on price, 


Senator Proxmire. I agree with you thor- 
oughly. 
Mr. Reep. I know that that is not true, 
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better product, and cut their cost of opera- 
tion. 

I attended a meeting of managers of an 
organization in that area some 10 days or 
so ago. And those gentlemen spend a great 
deal of time—and these were managers of 
cooperative associations—discussing, on the 
basis of engineering studies that they had 
made, and the like of that, how they could 
organize their work force to get more out 
of their iabor and how they could cut their 
costs, and they have done some pretty re- 
markable things. Even though, going as far 
as they have, they are not able to make any 
particular margin of return to return to pro- 
ducers at the end of the year. 

I will try to get this information for you, 
Senator. 

Senator Proxmire. That will be very, very 
helpful. 

Mr. Reep. And thank you. 

Senator Proxmrre. I want to thank you, 
Mr. Reed. You certainly do an excellent job 
in presenting your case. You are very, very 
convincing and persuasive. And it will be 
helpful, I am sure, on the floor, and in the 
subcommittee and the committee when we 
work on this bill, which we intend to do as 
rapidly as we can persuade our colleagues to 
go to work on it. 

Thank you very, very much. 





TRAVELING EXPENSES OF MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in recent days two reporters 
for the Knight newspapers, Mr. Don 
Oberdorfer and Mr. Walter Pincus, have 
cited a long list of glaring abuses of ex- 
pense-account allowances of Members 
of Congress while on travels abroad. 
These disclosures only further empha- 
size the need for a law requiring the full 
publication of all these expense-account 
allowances 


On three occasions the Senate has 
approved such a bill, but each time it 
was rejected by the House. This pro- 
Posal will be offered again before this 
Congress adjourns, and I am hoping that 
the next time we shall be more suc- 
cessful. 

It is the taxpayers’ money that is in- 
volved, and there can be no justification 
for our failure to render a public ac- 
counting. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp two editorials, one appearing 
in the Washington Daily News of June 1, 
and one appearing in Life magazine of 
June 6. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, June 1, 
1960] 
wn 

Two reporters for the Knight newspapers 
(Akron, Miami, Detroit, and Charlotte) say 
in a copyrighted article published by their 
papers that expense-account records of trav- 
eling Congressmen have been altered to cover 
up expenses not correctly chargeable to the 


yers. 

The reporters, Don Oberdorfer and Walter 
Pincus, cited a long list of examples. 

Inquiries by other reporters among Con- 

gressmen later brought general denials. But 

the House Administration Committee, which 

is supposed to keep watch on such things, 

promptly held a closed meeting and the 

Representative Omar BURLESON, 

said a crackdown on expense accounts was 

ordered. 
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More important is the action taken by 
Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the House. He 
shut off the records. No other reporters can 
have a look at them. Mr. Oberdorfer and 
Mr. Pincus said they encountered the same 
trouble before they had finished their 
checkup. 

“The voucher records are not now avail- 
able while I have the entire matter under 
advisement,” said Mr. Roberts. 

This, despite Speaker RaYBURN’s an- 
mnouncement that the records would be 
opened. 

This Roberts is the fellow who last year 
took a Government-owned Cadillac, driven 
by a Government employee, to his home in 
Indiana. Vance Trimble, the Scripps-How- 
ard writer who won three major journalism 
prizes for his articles on such loose practices, 
asked Mr. Roberts about this. 

“I can use it (the car) any way I see fit,” 
he said. 

Which is typical of public employees who 
think the public money, and the records to 
show how it is spent, belong to them per- 
sonally. 


[From Life magazine, June 6, 1960] 
Honesty Is—A Pouicy? 


Is honesty the best policy—or just a pol- 
icy? A lot of young people, in this era of 
payola and rigged quiz shows, have been 
asking this cynical question. Three events 
last week seemed to justify the cynicism: 

Congressmen, who are fond of investi- 
gating the loose practices of others, have 
been soaking the taxpayers for some curious 
oversights of their own—such as yacht club 
flags, seven “meals” a day, $40 bar bills, 
$90 cabaret bills, luxury cruises, and costly 
visits to Honolulu and other resort areas. 

Henry Welch, the $17,500 director of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s Antibiotics 
Division, raked in $260,766 in 7 years from 
the drug industry he was supposed to regu- 
late, by running medical journals frequently 
touting the antibiotics he was supposed to 
evaluate. Health Secretary Flemming, who 
knew of his sideline but not the size of his 
extra income, forced him out only after 
Senator Kerauver’s antitrust subcommittee 
dredged out the facts by subpena. 

New York’s appeals court, the State’s 
highest, in effect ruled that stealing is not 
sufficient cause for New York City’s Transit 
Authority to fire an employee. It rein- 
stated a subway changemaker even though 
the court agreed she had been guilty of 
stealing, having pocketed fares and admitted 

through the exit gate in lieu of 
selling them tokens. 

Such goings-on may entitle the young to 
ask cynical questions. But after all, winners 
of rigged television quiz shows have been 
exposed and di , payola disk jockeys 
have been indicted, “Watchdog” Welch has 
been forced to resign. We predict that New 
York’s right to demand honesty in its em- 
ployees will be affirmed—just as the voters 
will find one way or another to monitor con- 
gressional expense accounts. 





MISSILE BASE STRIKE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
just come from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, where we are marking up the 
Defense appropriation bill. 

While we are appropriating hundreds 
of millions of dollars for missile bases 
and appropriating additional millions for 
new bases and to speed production of 
missiles, our national efforts at mainte- 
mance and readiness at the operational 
level of our only ICBM, the Atlas, are 
being frustrated by a strike of several 
thousand key civilian machinists. 

At each Atlas base, Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, Calif., the site of our only 
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combat-ready Atlas launching pads; 
Warren Air Force Base, Wyo.; Offutt Air 
Force Base, Nebr., where Atlas launch- 
ing sites are almost completed; the At- 
lantic missile range at Camp Canaveral, 
Fla., where our missile and launching. 
detecting satellites are test fired and im- 
proved, normal operations are 
crippled because of this strike. Each of 
these installations is under picket lines, 
and the problem grows more serious with 
each passing hour. 

I think the fact that this condition 
was permitted to develop indicates a 
serious defect in our sense of national 
urgency. 

As far as I am concerned, this strike 
is far worse than the U-2 incident, be- 
cause it indicates that the progress of 
this important part of our defense pos- 
ture can be stopped by a relatively small 
number of key people. 

Our defense program will soon depend, 
to a larger degree, on our effectiveness 
with missiles. 

Some settlement must be reached. 
Waste of further time is costly and dan- 
gerous. It should not have been per- 
mitted to develop and cannot be toler- 
ated. More than routine effort will be 
required to avoid prospects of even more 
serious consequences to our military pro- 
gram. The authority of Government 
must be directed toward ending this stop- 
page. 

In summary, this stoppage poses grave 
damage to: 

First. Our defense posture—present 
and future. We cannot buy back lost 
time. 

Second. Government spending — the 
human and economic waste involved in 
work stoppages is enormous. 

Third. Our allies’ attitude toward us— 
this strike gives the appearance of weak- 
ness, a lack of a sense of national 
urgency, or even responsibility. 

Fourth. Our sense of national unity 
in trying to build and maintain the most 
effective and complete defense program. 

This matter is so important and urgent 
that action should be taken at once—by 
persuasion, if possible; by Taft-Hartley, 
if ae We are trifling with dis- 
aster. 





EXAMPLES OF GOOD ADMINISTRA- 
TION BY DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is well known that I have been a 
somewhat stern critic of Pentagon ad- 
ministrative policies and of the handling 
of military supplies. 

While there is good reason to criticize 
many of the administrative procedures 
and policies of the Pentagon, I think it is 
only fair that we should praise examples 
of good administration where they occur. 
It is for this purpose I invite attention 
to two such examples, both of which are 
attributable to the present Secretary of 
Defense, Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 

Shortly after his appointment as Sec- 
retary of Defense, Secretary Gates issued 
a directive—since commonly referred to 
as the Gates Joint Chiefs of Staff memo- 
randum—on December 29, 1959, stating 
that it would be his policy to meet per- 
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sonally with the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
the purpose of discussing with them all 
matters in disagreement. By this single 
action, Secretary Gates strengthened the 
sound Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system; gave new meaning to civilian 
Jeadership in military matters, and 
quickened and improved the strategic 
planning process of the seat of Govern- 
t. 
a aeally, I consider Mr. Gates’ action 
with respect to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to be one of the most important single 
contributions to defense organization 
since the passage of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947. 

Shortly after the announcement of 
this Joint Chiefs of Staff policy by the 
Secretary, the Honorable Cart VINSON, 

of the House Armed Services 
Committee, addressing his remarks to 
Secretary Gates, stated: 

I especially wish to commend you for your 
recent directive with regard to your partici- 
pation in the deliberations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

With this one directive you have left an 

ve mark on defense organization. 

You have strengthened our great Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system, and at the same time 
have dealt a shattering blow to the advocates 
of a single chief of staff system. 

And you have vitalized and reaffirmed the 
constitutional principle of civilian control. 


At this time I wish to associate myself 
with the views expressed by Chairman 
Vinson in this matter. 

As Members of the Senate will recall, 
the sprawling worldwide communica- 
tions networks of the military services 
have been a matter of concern both from 
the standpoint of military effectiveness 
and wastage of dollars. It has been evi- 
dent to many of us that these various 


overdue for centralized coordination. 
This has been repeatedly suggested by 
many, but those suggestions have never 
been heeded in the Pentagon. 

On May 12 the Secretary of Defense 
issued two directives establishing a De- 
fense Communications Agency directly 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretary of Defense. The Secretary’s 
directives, as they become effective on a 
time-phased plan, will place 79 terminal 
facilities under the direction of the new 
single Defense Agency. This Agency, 
under a general or flag officer, has the 
necessary authority to direct the activi- 
ties of all long-line communications for 
the common purpose of national defense. 
The magnitude of the effort and the op- 
portunities for improved economy can be 
partially judged from the fact that the 
military services today lease over 6 mil- 
lion miles of long-line communications 
and a half million high-quality radio cir- 
cuits, and pass some 63 million messages 
over these circuits each year. The Air 
Force alone employs approximately three 

aS Many people as the Radio Corp. 
of America in its high-frequency system, 
and handles 20 times the message traffic 
of that corporation. 

My views on this action by the Secre- 
tary coincide with those expressed in the 
Senate by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Montana on May 13, and I join 
with him in his praise of the constructive 
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action of Secretary Gates in establishing 
this centralized communications control. 
I assure Members of the Senate that 
I shall continue to be alert to waste in 
the Defense Department. But I want to 
give the Department. due credit when it 
performs properly. I can only hope that 
the military will in turn admit errors and 
seek to remove them instead of blindly 
defending wasteful practices which 
squander both manpower and our mate- 
rial resources, as they have so commonly 
done in the past. For our defense is in- 
jured, not helped, by waste and ineffi- 
ciency, and the military should be as 
anxious to eliminate them as we are. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





THE U-2 INCIDENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
ever since the U-2 incident in Russia, 
we have heard much misinformation and 
much real information about the sub- 
ject. It has been discussed pro and con 
in the Senate. A most cogent group of 
remarks on the subject appears in Avia- 
tion Week, issue of May 16. Aviation 
Week is one of our outstanding aviation 
magazines, and we can usually—in fact, 
I will say always—find in this publica- 
tion articles dealing with features of our 
aircraft and the use of our aircraft with 
respect to which we are allowed to be 
informed. 

In this issue there appeared an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘Lockheed U-2 Over 
Sverdlovsk—A Study in Fabrication.” 

I intend to ask unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the body of 
the Recorp, but in doing so I do not 
wish to indicate my agreement with the 
part of the editorial entitled “A Study in 
Fabrication,” because I am in slight dis- 
agreement with the author. Neverthe- 
less, I think the article presents some 
very interesting angles. 

In addition, in the same publication 
appeared a story entitled “U.S. To Con- 
tinue U-2 Flights Over Soviet.” While 
it is not the main body of the article 
which I wished to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues, it gives the perform- 
ance factors of this particular aircraft, 
weight, power, and so forth. Therefore, 
I wish to include in my unanimous-con- 
sent request also the chronological or- 
der of the development of the U-2 and 
its operation. I urge that my colleagues 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
learn from the outstanding magazine, 
Aviation Week, more of the truth about 
the U-2. I ask unanimous consent that 
all of the foregoing articles be printed 
in their order at this point in my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LOcKHEED U-—2 Over SVERDLOVSK: A StupY IN 
FABRICATION 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The whole truth of Francis Gary Powers’ 
1,400-mile penetration of the Soviet Union in 
a Lockheed U-2 on a Central Intelligence 
Agency mission of photo and electronic re- 
connaissance has not yet been told. It may 
never emerge from the welter of official lies 
pouring from Moscow and Washington. 

Nevertheless, there are some points that 
have already emerged from this adventure 
that are worth examining. Let us start with 
the fabrications that have been bull-roared 
from the rostrum of the Supreme Soviet by 
Nikita Khrushchev because they reveal much 
about his fears and problems over the cur- 
rent state of the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s most blatant lie is his 
statement that the U-2 was hit by a Red 
Army antiaircraft missile at an altitude of 
65,000 feet near Sverdlovsk after it had pene- 
trated the air defenses of the Soviet Union 
for some 1,400 miles. This lie was necessary 
because the citizens of the USS.R. could 
understandably grow uneasy over the ad- 
mitted ability of the U-2 and other special- 
ized aircraft to penetrate Soviet airspace con- 
sistently with impunity. The spectacle of 
Soviet air defense system futility for the last 
4 years in trying to stop these penetrations 
must provide a chilling counterpoint for 
Soviet citizens to the bellicose blustering of 
their leader over the aggressive strength of 
his military power. 

The fact is, and Mr. Khrushchev undoubt- 
edly knows it, that Powers’ U-2 had an engine 
flameout at the altitude that it and other 
U-2 aircraft cruised safely beyond the reach 
of the Soviet air defense system. The flame- 
out forced Powers to descend below 40,000 
feet where the denser atmosphere made an 
attempt to restart his jet engine feasible. 
Either Powers failed to restart his engine or 
his plane was damaged at this relatively low 
altitude by the Red Army missilemen to 
whom Mr. Khrushchev awarded medals. 

Another obvious lie was used to bolster 
this originally false claim for the Soviet air 
defense system. A picture of some badly 
battered scrap from an Aeroflot Tu-104 crash 
near Sverdiovsk last February was Officially 
released by the Soviets labeled as the U-2 
wreckage to convey an impression of terrible 
damage wrought by the antiaircraft missile. 
When this fake was exposed by Lockheed’s 
U-2 designer, C. L. “Kelly” Johnson, the re- 
mains of the genuine U-2 were finally pro- 
duced for an exhibition in Moscow’s Gorki 
Park. 

Further contradiction of the missile hit 
scored at 65,000 feet was the Soviets’ own 
claim that they recovered most of the U-2 
photo and electronic reconnaissance equip- 
ment in good condition, were able to examine 
the cockpit ejection system in detail, and to 
retrieve miscellaneous gear from the cockpit 
intact. 

Mr. Khrushchev has good reason to worry 
about the ability of the U-2 and other air- 
craft to skim over his huge air defense sys- 
tem. For it must come as a real shocker to 
Soviet citizens, fed a steady diet of propa- 
ganda on the superiority of Soviet military 
might, to hear the admissions from Mr. 
Khrushchev and Andrei Gromyko that these 
U-2 flights have been going on successfully 
for at least 4 years. The Soviet citizens must 
wonder, if this is true, how much credence 
they can place in the assurances they receive 
from Mr. Khrushchev that manned bombers 
are obsolete and cannot penetrate the Soviet 
air defense system. Even if his claim of a 
missile hit at Sverdlovsk was true, how does 
Mr. Khrushchev explain a 1,400-mile penetra- 
tion from the Pakistan border to the Urals? 
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It is obvious that Mr. Khrushchev does not 
really believe his own claims about the dif- 
ficulty of manned bomber penetration into 
the U.S.S.R. because he has been pushing a 
gigantic expansion of his air defense system 
for the past several years. This includes new 
improved surveillance, and ground control 
intercept radar, passive detection systems, 
new interceptors and a tremendous program 
of new antiaircraft missile installations 
around key military and industrial areas. If 
Mr. Khrushchev really believed the Strategic 
Air Command B-47, B-52, and B-58 fleet of 
manned bombers were as ineffective as he 
publicly blusters, he would hardly waste the 
vast resources that he has and is still putting 
into his air defense system. 

Nor is Mr. Khrushchev telling the truth 
when he announces that the Soviets have 
switched completely from bombers to bal- 
listic missiles and that they no longer are 
producing or developing or exercising bomb- 
ers because they are obsolete for modern war- 
fare. The U.S S.R. is still producing long- 
range jet bombers, although at far from max- 
imum possible rates. It is developing new 
supersonic bombers and a nuclear-powered 
bomber and it is exercising its current opera- 
tional jet bomber fleet at an accelerated 
rate in long-distance Arctic missions. Mr. 
Khrushchev would like us to believe his lies 
on the future of the bomber in the Soviet 
arsenal. This belief would encourage the 
trend, already started, toward cutting back 
our own air defense system. 

Mr. Khrushchey is also ignoring some per- 
tinent facts when he stresses the provocative 
nature of the U-2 flights. The Soviet espi- 
onage system in this country has been ex- 
posed in many aspects of its hydra-headed 
operation. The record from the atomic 
secret snitching of Klaus Fuchs to the cozy 
Brooklyn espionage nest operated by the 
Soviet Colonel Abel has offered ample provo- 
cation for anything this country cares to 
make of it. 

The Soviets are fighting the reconnais- 
sance war with every method at their dis- 
posal all around the periphery of the Iron 
Curtain, cutting transatlantic cables off 
Newfoundland, grappling for Caesar anti- 
submarine warfare stations, fishing for nose 
cones off Ascension Island, monitoring the 
Atlantic Missile Range communications, 
shadowing Polaris submarines and conduc- 
ting electronic reconnaissance on our fron- 
tiers by trawler, submarine and aircraft. 
The Soviets do not require deep penetration 
of the United States for photo reconnais- 
sance because of the availability of this in- 
formation from public sources and their espi- 
onage system. Their prime need is for elec- 
tronic intelligence and this they are gather- 
ing with every means at their disposal. 

When we turn to the record of our own 
Government agencies involved in the U-2 
adventure the record of deliberate falsifica- 
tion is equally bad. The series of inter- 
agency bungles gives us a queasy feeling 
over what might happen in a real emergency 
with survival or defeat hinging on the speed 
and acumen of the official reaction. 

First, there are the ivory tower researchers 
of the old NACA now with NASA who had 
their hard-won reputation for scientific in- 
tegrity shredded overnight by the exposure 
of their role as unwitting dupes of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. They saw no 
reason to sniff suspiciously at an offer of a 
free research program for high altitude 
weather and gust loading research from the 
military. This bailment of military aircraft 
to NACA was traditional, since NACA had no 
budget of its own for this purpose. NACA 
wrote the test program requirements, spo- 
radically got back data from missions exe- 
cuted according to its specifications and 
apparently never did much analytical re- 
search into the geographic locations of the 
U-2’s or the isolation of the Agency from any 
contact with their personnel. NACA, and 
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later NASA, dutifully published three tech- 
nical reports in 4 years on this work and 
worked happily in the traditional role of 
the piano player in a bagnio who was never 
told what was going on upstairs. 

This coupling of CIA (which Washington 
wags are now saying stands for “Caught in 
the Act”) with NASA in an international es- 
pionage venture will badly damage, if not al- 
together destroy, the fine foundation NASA 
was organizing for international cooperation 
in the scientific exploration of space. NASA 
can hardly blame foreign nations already 
solicited in this program for inquiring as to 
how much of a tracking station, launching 
site or payload instrumentation is earmarked 
for CIA missions. Nor can they be blamed 
for politely declining to take a chance with 
an agency that apparently doesn’t know all 
it should about its own activities. 

This damage to NASA’s scientific integrity 
may count for little in the calloused calcula- 
tions of CIA supersleuths, but it will do ir- 
reparable harm in the international scientific 
community where this country has many of 
its stanchest friends. 

Second is the spectacle of the State De- 
partment turning a complete slow motion 
somersault from the flat lie that “there was 
no deliberate attempt to violate the Soviet 
airspace and there never has been,” to a 
mousy admission that there might have been 
such flights but that they “were not author- 
ized by Washington,” to a final complete ad- 
mission that the U-2 penetrations were in 
fact an integral part of U.S. national policy. 
What the State Department can command 
as a credibility factor in future roles as a 
U.S. spokesman will be interesting to see. 

The official US. policy as finally stated by 
President Eisenhower some 10 days after 
Powers’ U-2 hit the Siberian earth also 
carries some future forebodings. 

It officially commits the United States to 
a continuous and deliberate policy of violat- 
ing the Soviet airspace and formally makes 
espionage an integral part of U.S. policy. 
Although virtually every American citizen 
can see the need for continuous surveillance 
of the Soviet Union by whatever effective 
methods are available and will tacitly sup- 
port these efforts, it is quite another matter 
to publicly announce that espionage and 
violation of another country’s teritory have 
become an Official policy. 

This policy, which is unprecedented in the 
history of nations, leaves our allies in an 
untenable position and forces the Soviets to 
carry this matter much further than they 
may have originally intended. It appears to 
be another one of those hasty, poorly thought 
out, improvised policies aimed at a quick fix 
with not much thought for future conse- 
quences or other implications. 

Third, of course, comes the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, in this incident stripped of 
all its protective secrecy, and standing 
nakedly exposed in an incredibly amateurish 
performance compounded from inadequate 
training, faulty execution and rather trans- 
parent cover operations. Apparently, all 
that was adequately provided in this opera- 
tion was the $30,000 a year salaries for the 
pilots. Whatever reasons impelled Francis 
Powers to decline to carry out the traditional 
self-destruction orders of the espionage agent 
apprehended red-handed by the enemy may 
never be known. Suffice to say his em- 
barrassing survival was not in the best tra- 
dition of either USAF, the agency that origi- 
nally trained him, or CIA, the agency that 
hired him without training him properly in 
its specialized requirements. 

The need for a congressional or some other 
“watchdog” operation over CIA was never 
more apparent. 

Finally the most important aspect of the 
U-2 episode is the illumination it must shed 
for most Americans on the simple salient 
fact that we are in fact fighting a war against 
the forces of communism. It is a far differ- 
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ent war than we have ever fought before ang 
it is being fought with weapons that we are 
not accustomed to using. The bu : 
naivete, and innocence our various Govern- 
ment agencies have displayed in the U-2 
episode show clearly that we are not yet 
organized for this type of conflict nor do 
we yet really understand its scope and 
strategy. 

Although too few Americans realize it, 
we are already deep into this struggle to de- 
termine whether the Soviet system or our 
own will prevail. If we hope to preserve the 
basic elements of this civilization we cherish, 
we must dedicate ourselves more thoroughly 
to this task and organize our national re- 
sources and policies more effectively to 
achieve this goal. 


U.S. To CoNTINUVE U-2 FLiIcHts Over Soviet— 
Rocket Boast oF RUSSIANS LARGELY Dis- 
COUNTED; LOss OF PLANE ATTRIBUTED TO 
FLAMEOUT OF ENGINE 


WasHINGTON.—United States will continue 
manned reconnaissance flights over the heart 
of the Soviet Union despite Russian retalia- 
tion threats until an effective surveillance 
satellite system becomes operational and/or 
an arms inspection agreement is reached. 

The decision to continue such flights, 
which have been under way since 1956 at 
least, followed in the wake of the May 1 
crash of a Lockhead U-2 high-altitude re- 
connaissance aircraft 1,400 miles inside Rus- 
sia near Sverdlovsk in the Ural Mountain 
region. 

It also was a public indication of US. of- 
ficial disbelief in Soviet Nikita Khrushchev’s 
boast that the U-2 had been downed by a 
single antiaircraft rocket while flying at an 
altitude of 65,000 feet and his boasts that 
similar rockets could destroy Strategic Air 
Command’s bomber force. 

The U-2, piloted by Francis Gary Powers, 
a civilian under contract to Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., actually experienced a flameout 
of its Pratt & Whitney J-—75—-P-13 turbojet 
engine near its maximum altitude of about 
90,000 feet. 

The aircraft had descended to about 37,- 
000 feet attempting an engine restart when 
last contact with the pilot was made. Ef- 
forts by Powers to restart the U-2 engine had 
not been successful down to this altitude. 

At this relatively low altitude, or lower, 
the plane may have been intercepted by 
either Soviet interceptors or ground-to-air 
missiles. 

SEVERAL VERSIONS 


The U-2, whose design was begun in 1954, 
is not the only US. high-altitude aircraft 
available for reconnaissance missions over 
the Soviet Union. 

Other, more advanced manned reconnais- 
sance systems will go above 100,000 feet us- 
ing exotic fuels developed during the past 
5 years and a lightweight supersonic air- 
frame. These light metal, boron and hydro- 
gen-based fuels have proved practical for 
specialized missions, particularly those 
where the turbojet engines can be over- 
hauled after a few hours of running time. 

Cost and handling problems have gener- 
ally prevented the adoption of these fuels 
for wide operational use within the Air 
Force. 

There also are several versions of the U-2, 
whose subsonic airframe is limited by mach 
number effects to an altitude of approxi- 
mately 100,000 feet. 

While the U-2 downed over the Soviet 
Union was powered by a J—75 engine, earlier 
versions were powered by a version of the 
lower powered Pratt & Whitney J-57. Range 
and altitude performance also probably have 
been substantially boosted since the initial 
design through structural changes and in- 
ternal improvements. 

Gross weight of early versions of the U-2 
with slipper tanks on the wings is 17,270 
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ineluding 995 gallons of fuel. With- 

t the tanks, weight is 15,850 pounds, with 
785 gallons carried internally. 

Lockheed also lists the cruising speed of 
this version as 460 miles per hour true air- 
speed at altitude, top speeds as 500 miles 

hour true airspeed. Wingspan, as given 
the company, is 80 feet; length, 49 feet 
es. Lockheed reports the range at ap- 
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figures are based on having a 100- 
reserve on letdown. 

The Soviets apparently were alerted to the 
proposed U-2 flight and tracked it by radar 
from its initial penetration of the Afghan 
porder on @ course that took it over Stalina- 
pad west of Tashkent, over Tyura Tam, past 
Aralsk and on to the Chelyabinsk area where 
engine trouble apparently developed. 

The U-2 downed near Sverdlovsk, which 

to Soviet sources was equipped 
with extra fuel tanks, was flying a route 
from Peshwar, Pakistan, to Bodo, Norway, 
that would have covered more than 3,000 
miles. 
MAIN CHECKPOINTS 
Main checkpoints on the flight were to 


ha 


been: 

rocket launching complex at Tyura 
east of the Aral Sea to monitor 
y space launchings which might be made 
to coincide with the Soviet May Day cele- 
bration. 

Industrial complex at Sverdlovsk to report 
on the status of the new missile defense in- 
stallation there which has hemispherical, 
domed launch points rather than the her- 
ringbone pattern of the older Russian 
ground-to-air missile sites that resemble 
US. Nike installations, Vice President Ricu- 
ard M. Nixon reported seeing these domed 
sites, dubbed House of David by the United 
States at Sverdlovsk during his 1959 visit. 

Archangel and Murmansk, both of which 
house large bases for the Soviet navy and 
air force. Soviet submarine, air defense and 
long-range bombing forces all have numer- 
ous installations in the vicinity of these two 
cities. 

First pictures released by the Soviets in 
their propaganda barrage over the incident 
and purporting to! show the U-2 wreckage 
were quickly discredited by Clarence L. 
“Kelly” Johnson, Lockheed vice president 
who had been charged with the aircraft's de- 
sign. After a thorough study of available 
photographs, which showed a heavily dam- 
aged aircraft, Johnson said not one part 
could be identified as belonging to the light- 
weight U-2 and that the small pieces of 
heavy structure that could be studied closely 
were definitely not from a U-2. He said the 
wreckage most probably was that of an ob- 
solescing Soviet Il-28 Beagle light bomber. 

Johnson’s skepticism, which was voiced in 
other quarters, including the White House, 
prompted the Soviets to display the remains 
of a relatively lightly damaged aircraft at a 
public exhibition in Moscow’s Gorki Park and 
to release new pictures. Lockheed officials, 
after a study of these photographs, said there 
was no doubt that the aircraft on display 
was the U-2. 


MISSION RESPONSIBILITY 


Aircraft and pilots employed on strategic 
reconnaissance missions around the periph- 
ery of the Communist territory also serve 
NASA by gathering dust and meteorological 
data at altitudes of up to 55,000 feet as part 
of @ 4-year-old high-altitude weather re- 
Search program. 

Three reports by NASA and its predeces- 
sor agency, the National Advisory Committee 
_ Aeronautics, presenting data gathered 
id U-2 aircraft have been issued during this 
ime. This data has shown primarily that 
ae at 55,000 feet is, on the average, 

en 
at 20,000 fee t and half as severe as that 
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Under procedures established in 1956, the 
aircraft used in this program are paid for by 
the Air Foree and put out on bailment to 
NASA for specific periods of time. This 
practice has been used for many years by 
both Air Force and Navy to support NACA 
programs. 

The Air Force originally purchased the 
U-2 for a joint USAP-Atomic Energy Com- 
mission high-altitude radiation detection 
research program. The project, however, was 
conducted on a sporadic basis, and some of 
the aircraft were bailed to NASA for its 
weather research program during slack pe- 
riods. 

The Air Force Weather Service acts as ad- 
ministrator for the portion of the NASA 
program investigating high-altitude weather 
conditions outside the continental United 
States. There are no personnel directly em- 
ployed by NASA in these overseas activities. 

These units apparently take their orders 
primarily from the Central Intelligence 
Agency, with NASA receiving only raw 
weather data from these units. 1 


COVER PLANE 


On May 1, as Powers’ plane flew into the 
Soviet Union from Pakistan, another U-2 
was flying as a cover in the Lake Van region 
near the eastern border of Turkey. The air- 
craft over Turkey was following the pattern 
of a normal weather reconnaissance flight 
such as those made for NASA. 

First reports that a U-2 was missing came 
on May 3 from the Incirlik Airbase in 
Adana, Turkey, the aircraft’s home base. 
These reports placed the aircraft in the Lake 
Van region and said the pilot had reported 
difficulty with his oxygen system. 

Two days later, when Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev told a session of the Supreme 
Soviet that a U.S. reconnaissance aircraft 
had been downed over the Soviet Union, the 
United States still clung to the Lake Van U-2. 

A NASA release, made at State Depart- 
ment insistence, and apparently based up- 
on reports received from Turkey, reiterated 
the statement that the Lake Van U-2 was 
missing and that the pilot had experienced 
trouble with his oxygen equipment. 

It added that the aircraft was on a north- 
easte~ly course when last heard from and 
that, if the pilot had lost consciousness, it 
could have strayed across the Soviet border. 

The State Department release stated that 
“there was no deliberate attempt to violate 
Soviet airspace and there never has been.” 

These statements stood for 2 days—until 
Khrushchev announced to the Supreme So- 
viet that the aircraft had been downed near 
Sverdlovsk deep in Russian territory, that 
Powers had safely parachuted from his crip- 
pled plane and that he had admitted flying 
a reconnaissance mission on orders from his 
chiefs. 

State Department then issued a statement 
acknowledging that the aircraft had been 
sent on a reconnaissance mission over the 
Soviet Union and Officially expressing sur- 
prise at the belligerence of the Russian lead- 
ers’ attack on the United States, since, it 
said, they had known of these flights for 
several years. 

In a later statement, Secretary of State 
Christian Herter said the United States in- 
tends to continue such flights, terming them 
necessary to assure the West that it will not 
be taken by surprise attack. A day later, 
President Eisenhower gave his tacit approval 
to the flights and outlined the reasons the 
United States believes they are necessary. 

INITIAL DESIGN 

In the initial design of the aircraft in 
1954, existing state-of-the-art information 
was used in the development of the airframe, 
and no elaborate research program was con- 
ducted before work on actual hardware was 
begun. 

Construction of the aircraft is extremely 
light, a necessity for high-altitude planes. 
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The wings flap noticeably during flight near 
the ground, and the main landing gear has 
been reduced to one strut with dual wheels 
to conserve weight; This strut is located 
just forward of the center of gravity so that 
the pilot can balance on it during his land- 
ing ground roll. 

Wing-tip skids are provided to prevent 
damage to the wing when the aircraft slows 
down and the pilot loses lateral control with 
his ailerons. During takeoff, two small 
wheels under each wing keep them level. 
These wheels are held firmly on the ground 
by a flexible strut inserted in a wing socket 
so that, on takeoffs, the struts come out of 
the sockets and the whole assembly remains 
on the runway. 

Small wheel supports the tail section when 
the pilot lowers it near the end of his landing 
roll and during takeoff. 


U-2 SURFACE 


Surface of the U-2 is exceptionally clean, 
with flush riveting over much of the air- 
craft. Careful attention is paid to joints and 
junctures during manufacture, since a very 
smooth surface is required to keep friction 
drag low at high altitudes. 

High aspect ratio, sailplane-type wing was 
used on the aircraft to permit it to operate 
at high-lift coefficients during cruise with a 
small penalty in drag due to lift. The 
turned-down wing tips that form the skids 
for landing increase the effective aspect ratio 
of the wing and make it more efficient for 
the U-2 mission. 

Primary mechanical modification to the 
J-57 powerplant in initial installations was 
the use of larger, wide chord compressor 
blades to pump thin, low-density air more 
efficiently than those on normal turbojet in- 
stallations which must function effectively 
through a wide altitude range. 

U—2 DEVELOPMENTAL AND OPERATIONAL 
CHRONOLOGY 

Following is a chronology of the develop- 
mental and operational cycles of the Lock- 
heed U-2: 

Mid-1954: Lockheed began the design of 
the U-2. 

Late 1955: After flight tests had proven the 
capabilities of the U-2, the Air Force pur- 
chased several of the aircraft for a joint 
USAF-Atomic Energy Commission high- 
altitude research program. 

Early 1956: National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, which had assisted Lock- 
heed in the original design, began planning 
a high altitude meteorological research pro- 
gram around the U-2 and other aircraft. 
U-2’s operated by NACA were owned by the 
Air Force and bailed to the civil agency under 
the arrangement used for the majority of its 
research aircraft. 

Early 1956: Air Force formed its first U-2 
squadron, the Weather Reconnaissance 
Squadron, Provisional (ist). It first oper- 
ated from Watertown Strip, Nev., and as- 
sisted the USAP-AEC and NACA research 
programs which occupied the same airfield 
but were separate. 

February 16, 1956: U-2 crashed in Arizona 
after fire st@rted in cockpit. Pilot Robert J. 
Everett bailed out at about 30,000 feet. 
Everett was a Lockheed employee flying for 
NACA with NACA pilot number 357. 


May 7, 1956: NACA announces start of its” 


high altitude gust-meteorological research 
program. 


May 22, 1956: NACA announces it is mak-. 


ing preparations to begin the portion of its 
research program covering the European area. 
First U-2 operations in Europe were to be 
from USAF bases in England with the Air 
Force Air Weather Service providing logistical 
support. All planes were civilian with civi- 
lian contract pilots. 

July 9, 1956: NACA reported that the ini- 
tial high-altitude weather data gathered by 
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the U-2 had been processed and that it had 
proved the value of the aircraft as a research 
tool. 

September 17, 1956: U-2 crashed near 
Kaiserlautern, West Germany. Pilot was 
Howard Carey, a Lockheed employee. 

February 1957: NACA released first U-2 
pictures. 

March 27, 1957: NACA published Research 
Memorandum RM L57A11 entitled “Prelimi- 
nary Measurements of Atmospheric Turbu- 
lence at High Altitude as Determined From 
Acceleration Measurements on a Lockheed 
U-2 Airplane.” This report was unclassified, 
as are all other reports concerning the high- 
altitude weather program. 

April 1957: U-2 crashed in isolated region 
of northwest Nevada killing Lockheed engi- 
neering test pilot Robert L. Sieker. 

July 2, 1957: NACA report RM L57G02 was 
written entitled “Airplane Measurements of 
Atmospheric Turbulence at Altitudes from 
20,000 to 55,000 feet over the Western Part of 
the United States,” which contained more 
data taken by a U-2. 

May 1958: Articles published in the Soviet 
air force newspaper Soviet Aviation indi- 
cated that Red air force intelligence was 
concerned over U.S. operations with the U-2. 
One article complained that the U-2 “lacks 
all identification marks indicating its mis- 
sion.” The Soviet writer then suggested 
that strategic reconnaissance was included 
among the high-altitude research activities 
of U-2’s based at Wiesbaden, West Germany. 

March 1958: Japanese magazine Air Review 
ran pictures of U-2’s landing in Japan re- 
portedly taken by a 16-year-old boy standing 
at the end of the runway. 

April 17, 1959: NASA personnel finished 
third report on U-2 weather research data. 
This paper, NASA Memo 41759L, was entitled 
“Airplane Measurement of Atmospheric Tur- 
bulence at Altitudes From 20,000 to 55,000 
Feet for Four Geographic Areas.’ These 
areas were Western Europe and England, 
Turkey, United States, and Japan. 

September 24, 1959: U-2 made an emer- 
gency bellylanding with slight damage at 
Fugisawa airfield while it was attempting to 
land at its base at Atsugi Airport near Tokyo. 
Six U-2’s were based in Japan at the time, 
and it was reported that at least some of 
them flew almost every day. 

November 28, 1959: New York Journal- 
American published an article by George 
Carroll on U.S. reconnaissance over Russia 
which suggested that U-2 flights were used 
for this purpose. 

December 12, 1959: Article in Soviet Avia- 
tion discussed U.S. strategic reconnaissance 
activity with the U-2 and gave some of the 
design details of the aircraft. The Soviet 
newspaper quoted Carroll’s article and other 
material which had appeared in Model Air- 
plane News in March 1958. 

May 3, 1960: U-2 based at Adana, Turkey, 
reported missing since May 1 on weather 
mission in Lake Van region near the eastern 
border of Turkey by U.S. officials in Adana. 
Report says the civilian, Lockheed-employed 
pilot had radioed he was experiencing trouble 
with his oxygen equipment. Missing plane 
was Officially assigned to NASA. 

May 5, 1960: Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shcheyv tells the Supreme Soviet that a U.S. 
aircraft has been shot down over Russia. 
NASA’s Washington headquarters reports 
that it had been told the U-2 missing in the 
Lake Van region may have strayed over the 
Soviet border while the pilot was unconscious 
because of lack of oxygen. 

May 6, 1960: State Department said, “There 
was no deliberate attempt to violate Soviet 
airspace and there has never been.” 

May 7, 1960: Khrushchev retorts that the 
aircraft was downed near Sverdlovsk well in- 
side the Soviet Union, that the pilot had 
been captured alive and admitted attempting 
a photo-reconnaissance mission across the 
Soviet Union from Pakistan to Norway. U.S. 
State Department then issued a statement 
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acknowledging that “an unarmed civilian” 
aircraft probably had made an information- 
gathering flight over Soviet territory. It de- 
nied that authorization came from Wash- 
ington. 

May 9, 1960: Secretary of State Christian 
Herter admits that U.S. reconnaissance 
planes have collected information on the So- 
viet Union by flying along its borders and 
“on occasion by penetration.” Herter indi- 
cates the United States will continue such 
flights, which, he says, are conducted under 
broad directives from President Eisenhower. 

May 10, 1960: Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko issues a formal note of protest 
over the U-2 incident to the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow. 

May 11, 1960: President Eisenhower at his 
weekly press conference gives tacit approval 
to reconnaissance flights over the Soviet 
Union and the reasons the United States be- 
lieves they are necessary. 





TRANSPORTATION AND OUR CITIES, 
URBAN RENEWAL, SLUM CLEAR- 
ANCE, PUBLIC HOUSING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on June 
6, in San Francisco, at the Conference 
of the American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
made an outstanding address on the gen- 
eral subject of transportation and our 
cities. In this address the Senator dealt 
not only with matters of transportation, 
but also with the larger field of urban 
renewal, slum clearance, and public 
housing, with particular reference to the 
relationships between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and our cities. Among the sig- 
nificant comments made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada were: 

In some of the most important sectors of 
municipal affairs, our cities are imprisoned 
by bars of existing Federal programs and 
procedures. Over the last quarter century, 
from one crisis and improvisation to an- 
other, our National Government has been 
backing into the future, its eyes glued on 
the past, reciting the shibboleths of local 
governmental self-sufficiency. Today these 
can no longer serve. 


Again I quote from Senator BIBLE’s 
address: 

Poor cities cannot be proud and independ- 
ent when it comes to rejecting such aid. 
Rather they present the picture, as one 
mayor has said, of knocking at the Federal 
door with a lawbook in one hand and a tin 
cup in the other, looking for such assistance 
as they can get. 


Again: 

We must recognize today that the welfare 
of our great cities requires the coordination, 
indeed the mobilization, of Federal urban 
programs. Their future growth depends 
upon it. The solution of their present prob- 
lems demands it. 


The Senator from Nevada continued in 
a most thoughtful and provocative ad- 
dress, which I commend to my col- 
leagues, making some pertinent com- 
ments about the efforts of my own city 
of Philadelphia to obtain a workable 
transit program in connection with our 
sister State of New Jersey. He had oc- 
casion—and I am pleased that he did 
so—to refer to the activities of the urban 
traffic and transportation board, an 
agency of the city government of Phila- 
delphia, which I had the honor to ap- 
point when I was mayor of Philadelphia. 
I commend to my colleagues in the Sen- 
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ate this splendid address made by Sena- 
tor BrsLe, and ask unanimous consent 
that it may appear in the REcorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRANSPORTATION AND OUR CITIES 


Allow me to commence by expressing my 
appreciation for the opportunity to join with 
you today in your deliberations on the role 
of transportation in shaping the American 
city. Among my responsibilities as a US, 
Senator from Nevada I am chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. In my studies of the growth and ex- 
pansion of our National Capital I have come 
to realize that this was no merely local 
question, but a matter of nationwide sig- 
nificance, affecting all our States—a ques- 
tion which, in our period of postwar growth, 
has literally erupted on the national scene, 

In organizing to meet the challenge of 
metropolitan growth, the Federal Govern- 
ment faces initially in Washington, be- 
cause of its unique position as a National 
Capital, problems that will ultimately have 
to be recognized in the laws, organization, 
and programs of the Federal Government it- 
self. Let me explain why this is so. Why, 
for example, the city of Washington es- 
tablished a municipal housing agency years 
before there was a Federal housing agency 
or before local governments generally had 
been authorized by their States to estab- 
lish municipal housing authorities; why, to 
illustrate further, the city of Washington 
had an urban redevelopment agency before 
there was even a national redevelopment 
program. The reason is, of course, the 
unique position of our National Capital City. 
Article I, section 8, of the Constitution of 
the United States authorizes the Congress 
“to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over the seat of Government.” 
The city of Washington, therefore, is of spe- 
cial concern to Congress and has often 
served as a laboratory to test programs that 
have later become nationwide. 

Our concern with metropolitan area trans- 
portation in Washington has not only re- 
flected the unique congressional respon- 
sibility for the city, to which I have re- 
ferred, but the special reverence which we 
Americans have for our Capital City. It is 
a beautiful city, a city of white buildings 
set in parks, of calm eastern river meadows 
bordering the Potomac, a city of great art 
and rich historical associations. It is a city 
that has the capacity, as all great cities 
must, to enlist deep loyalties. Of the French 
capital it has been said, “Every man has 
two homes, his own and Paris.” Like Paris, 
Washington is a second home for many 
Americans, especially those who have spent 
long periods there in public or military 
service. One senses this special character of 
the city as a National Capital and, indeed, 
shrine, when such intrinsically local issues 
as a new bridge on the Potomac, the loca- 
tion of an expressway through a park, the 
proximity of a highway interchange to a 
memorial burst forth in angry exchanges. 
It comes as no surprise, then, to find deep 
concern with the impact of our new express- 
ways on Washington’s central area. This 
concern is being voiced in an increasing 
number of cities, and I am sure it is the 
reason why many of you are here today. 

The study which has been conducted dur- 
ing the past 2 years by the congressional 
Joint Committee on Washington Metro- 
politan Problems may surely be considered 
a typical forerunner of some type of national 
investigation of emerging metropolitan 
problems. 

Now why is Federal action necessary? 

In some of the most important sectors 
of municipal affairs, our cities are im- 
prisoned by bars of existing Federal pro- 
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and procedures. Over the last quar- 
ter century, from one crisis and improvisa- 
tion to another, our National Government 
has been backing into the future, its eyes 
glued on the past, reciting the shibboleths 
of local governmental self-sufficiency. Today 
these can no longer serve. We have been 
national programs of housing and 
urban redevelopment, national programs of 
urban expressways, national programs of air- 
construction, national programs of as- 
sistance for hospital construction, commu- 
nity facilities, and other municipal services, 
The list grows steadily longer as urban 
blems increase. Their fiscal handicaps 
make cities greedy for such Federal aid. 
Poor cities cannot be proud and independ- 
ent when it comes to rejecting such aid. 
Rather they present the picture, as one 
mayor has said, of knocking at the Federal 
door with a lawbook in one hand and a tin 
cup in the other, looking for such assistance 
as they can get. They can neither attach 
conditions to Federal aid, nor can they 
strongly coordinate on a local, much less a 
metropolitan area basis, the many Federal 
programs which are of such great cumulative 
importance. 

We must recognize today that the welfare 
of our great cities requires the coordina- 
tion, indeed the mobilization, of Federal 
urban programs. Their future growth de- 
pends upon it. The solution of their pres- 
ent problems demands it. So long as we 
lack a national urban policy, what Wilfred 
Owen, of the Brookings Institution, has 
termed “a total strategy for metropolitan 
problems,” separate and uncoordinated Fed- 
eral programs may actually be hastening the 
rot of city centers, sprawl of metropolitan 
fringes, and intensifying urban problems. 

Let us have no misunderstanding in this 
recognition of a Federal role in the solution 
of urban problems. The initiative must re- 
main with the cities themselves. Our cities 
are too much alike already not to make us 
uneasy at the threat of Washington’s tend- 
ency to use the rubberstamp, to produce 
what we recently heard called “pushbutton 
answers.” Cities must feel the challenge of 
modern times and strive to develop their 
own solutions. It is proper that the Federal 
Government help in that planning effort. 
And it will be right that when a sound solu- 
tion has been developed the Federal Govern- 
ment lend its support to a more balanced 
transportation plan than any of our metro- 
politan areas have today. 

This is not merely a question of the Fed- 
eral programs being administered in a way 
that handicaps local efforts to solve metro- 
politan problems. It is a matter of the right 
hand of the Federal Government not know- 
ing—or caring—what the left hand does. 
With one hand we are spending money to 
clear the slums and to redevelop the 
blighted sections of cities. With the other 
we are spending money to construct urban 
expressways which not only fail to 
strengthen city efforts to deal with their 
Problems, but actually pose new ones as 
natural urban neighborhoods are divided by 
new Chinese walls, and as the impact of 
heavy traffic weakens the still sound resi- 
dential areas. 

We may find it somewhat odd that this 
conference on transportation and our cities 
is being held in California. I know of no 
part of the Nation that has more universally 
embraced the automobile. Indeed, I read the 
other day of a professor here who has be- 
come an oddity in his neighborhood because 
he walks 2 miles to work. “Children call 
me the walking man,” he sadly acknowledges. 
But something has happened, at least in 
San Francisco. This is the city which has 
determined to keep its colorful, traditional 
cable cars. And it is the city which, above 
all others, is making the most impressive 
effort to develop a modern rapid transit 
system to unify and serve the entire bay 
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region. Perhaps it is simply because Cali- 
fornia has carried its infatuation with the 
automobile to the farthest limits that it 
should be among the first to seek the way 
forward to more balanced transportation 
plans. 

Why do we need a balanced transportation 
plan? Pailing some productive action to de- 
velop more efficient forms of mass transpor- 
tation, our cities are condemned to what has 
been termed “an autodominant” solution to 
their transportation problems. The most 
frequently cited example of the consequences 
of this one-sided solution is the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. There a great city has 
been reduced to the role a recent writer, 
without humorous intent, described as “the 
terminus of the Hollywood freeway.” The 
core of the city is a swiss cheese of parking 
lots and garages, its vitality impaired, its 
ability to serve the metropolitan region di- 
minished, its physical form shattered. Nor 
has the problem lacked recognition. Indeed, 
no city matches Los Angeles in its extensive 
catalog of transportation surveys. The city 
has been a superb instance of that phenome- 
non known to all politicians, of surveys that 
lead not to action, but to further surveys. 
But the end approaches. Next month Los 
Angeles will encounter another opportunity 
to decide its transportation future when 
expert consultants report on a survey of 
modern types of transportation and how they 
may fit the city’s needs. Cities everywhere, 
as they peer into the future, should find this 
report of interest. Proud San Francisco, in 
fact, may find some things in the Los An- 
geles report that will contribute to the solu- 
tion of its own bay area transit problems, 
now that these are being stated with big 
dollar signs in front of them. 

We Americans, facing our great conti- 
nental distances, and equipped with our 
formidable technology, have always been 
great transportation pioneers. The clipper 
ship, the driving of the golden spike, the 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk—these punc- 
tuate our national history. In the railroad, 
the airline, pipelines, the internal waterway 
system, the great trucking and bus complex 
that unites our land, we have organized 
transportation that other nations envy. In 
the private automobile and the highway we 
have given our citizens a unique and uni- 
versally desired freedom of personal move- 
ment, climaxing our earlier accomplishments. 

But in our cities we have learned the hard 
way that the automobile alone cannot do the 
whole transportation job. Valuable and, in- 
deed, necessary as it will always be, and even 
widening as its role will be in the suburbs 
of our great metropolitan areas, it must be 
supplemented by other forms of transporta- 
tion better adapted to the journey to work 
and other trips to the congested central city. 
That job is the immediate challenge to our 
great transportation industry—one to which, 
I am glad to say, they are responding. 

The contribution of good transportation 
plans to the solution of metropolitan area 
problems should be the main concern of an 
organization like ACTION. But what is a 
good transportation plan? 

Let me offer three principles that should 
guide the development of our programs for 
metropolitan area transportation. It is of 
the first importance that we plan and pro- 
vide for the natural area of urban movement, 
the metropolitan region. Here in California 
it is relatively easy because everything lies in 
a@ single-State jurisdiction, but in many of 
our great cities, like New York, Philadelphia, 
or St. Louis a special effort must be made to 
overcome the fragmentation of the metro- 
politan region into two or more States. Sec- 
ond, we must deal with all kinds of trans- 
portation. A plan for transit alone can 
neither serve all the transportation needs, 
nor can we enlist the forces of competition 
to further rather than destroy mass trans- 
portation efforts. Third, most fundamental 
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of all, and closest to what must be your 
acknowledged interest, transportation must 
be employed to build the future city, to 
strengthen its core, to structure its suburban 
growth. If it is regarded as a separate activ- 
ity, its great constructive force will be lost, 
and instead it will constitute the greatest 
obstruction to city development. We must 
unite these three principles, city by city, in 
metropolitan area transportation plans. 

Is a good transportation plan necessarily 
@ grandiose one? Must it be expressed in 
hundreds of miles of new routes, billions of 
dollars of new construction, decades of con- 
struction periods? Ido not decry long-range 
planning. One cannot deny the magnitude 
of the problem. But cities are growing sus- 
picious of big plans that too often have come 
to nothing. It does not require many years 
of sitting on appropriations committees to 
know where some of these ambitious plans 
will end. I would like to temper our bold 
plans with caution. Let us consider some 
instances. 

Here in San Francisco, engineering con- 
sultants have proposed a very elaborate rail 
transit network, with new subways in down- 
town San Francisco, a new bridge across the 
bay, and several lengthy rail lines extend- 
ing far into the suburbs. This plan was 
accepted by most of the community leader- 
ship, and the legislature set up an agency 
to carry out the plan. It remains to be seen 
whether the various communities will re- 
main loyal to the plan (two counties have al- 
ready withdrawn), and whether the voters 
will authorize the large bond issue that is 
required. 

This is a bold plan, one that should suc- 
ceed. But, we should remember that the 
San Francisco area has several ad 
that most other cities lack—it is all in one 
State, there is a progressive-minded and well 
organized business and community leader- 
ship, and the State government has taken 
@ much more responsible attitude toward 
the needs of California’s metropolitan areas 
than most States—or than Congress has yet 
done with respect to the Washington area. 
What works here may not work elsewhere. 

In another city, Philadelphia, engineering 
consultants proposed an equally ambitious 
plan for transit between the downtown area 
and the New Jersey suburbs, including a new 
subway in downtown Philadelphia, a tunnel 
under the Delaware River, and three new rail 
lines into New Jersey. This plan failed to 
get any support... Neither the city, nor the 
suburbs, nor the two States were willing to 
put up the $300 million that was needed 
to carry out just the first part of this plan 
(with another $200 million needed after 
1975). There was also opposition from the 
bus companies now carrying people across 
the river, who understandably objected to a 
plan designed to force them out of business. 

But this does not mean that Philadelphia 
and nearby New Jersey are not going to have 
an improved transportation system. The 
original plan failed because it was an ideal 
plan, and therefore a very expensive plan. 
It was an engineer’s dream, designed to 
carry people at average speeds of 45 miles 
an hour from downtown Philadelphia far 
into the outer suburbs. It called for the 
construction of an almost entirely new set 
of transit facilities, even though there were 
already in existence both a bridge that couid 
carry the rails across the river and a set 
of railroad lines serving the New Jersey 
suburbs. It was a very long range plan 
and offered no hope of immediate improve- 
ments in transit service. 

The original plan was prepared at a cost 
of $360,000 by an engineering firm employed 
by the Delaware River Port Authority. When 
it became obvious that the funds to build 
this system would not be forthcoming, the 
authority took no further interest in the New 
Jersey commuter problem. Contrast the at- 
titude of the authority with that of the urban 
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traffic and transportation board, an agency 
of the city government of Philadelphia. The 
members of the board include representa- 
tives of the city government, business, transit 
interests, railroads, labor, and others having 
an interest in transportation. 

The board reexamined the problem of com- 
muter traffic across the Delaware River, look- 
ing for a more realistic solution than the 
authority’s plan. The board retained an- 
other engineering firm, and directed it to find 
a@ way to carry people quickly between sub- 
urban New Jersey and downtown Philadel- 
phia, on a self-liquidating basis. 

The board paid the consultant only $30,000 
(less than one-tenth the amount paid for 
the first plan) but in return it got a plan 
that can actually be carried out. The en- 
gineers showed that the existing rail lines 
could be used if some grade separations were 
built, and they showed that the existing 
bridge could be used. Their most costly rec- 
ommendation was an improved connection 
with the Philadelphia subway system, so 
people can reach their destinations in down- 
town Philadelphia more quickly. They also 
recommended new trackage, improved signal- 
ing systems, and modern rolling stock. 

The new plan would cost only $89 million— 
less than one-fifth the half billion dollars 
that would eventually be needed for the first 
plan. Furthermore, it could be built in 
stages, so the first and most essential con- 
struction could demonstrate its feasibility 
and start bringing in revenue before the rest 
is built. The board took this plan to invest- 
ment bankers for advice on financing it, and 
was told that, because the plan appeared in- 
herently sound, funds could probably be had 
at a lower rate of interest than had been 
assumed, leading to further savings. 

There is now every likelihood that the city 
of Philadelphia and the State of New Jersey 
will each put up $3 million toward the con- 
struction costs, that the rest of the capital 
can be raised on the bond market, and that 
construction can begin in the very near 
future. 

Let me make it clear that I am not draw- 
ing a comparison between two cities. I am 
trying to illustrate that what works in one 
city is not necessarily going to work in 
another. 

A further reason for caution is suggested 
by the fact that we stand on the threshold 
of great technological advances in urban 
transportation. We must look ahead. 
Transportation must be planned in a long- 
time span. It takes years and decades to 
realize what is planned, just as such sys- 
tems will be with us for decades. The ad- 
vance of transportation technology is not 
only what I might call the Popular Mechan- 
ics view of monorails and air cars. We must 
deal with such immediately available im- 
provements as the hydrofoil, or electric 
trains as automatic as a push-button ele- 
vator. In Japan a 160 mile per hour electric 
train line is today being planned. To con- 
template such advances we must strive to 
make the future work for us, not against us. 
It will take courage. Perhaps in this con- 
nection I could tell the story of the first Boe- 
ing 707 flight from Washington to San 
Francisco. When the passengers boarded the 
plane at Friendship Airport, the captain 
making his maiden flight addressed the pas- 
sengers, he welcomed them aboard and told 
them the trip from Friendship to San Fran- 
cisco would take 6% hours. He said they 
would fly at an altitude of 35,000 feet and 
expected to arrive in San Francisco at 9:30 
p.m. Then he concluded, “As for our de- 
parture time, that will come when I get up 
enough guts.” Let me conclude by express- 
ing the conviction that our urban trans- 
portation problems will be on their way to 
solution when our cities show the same sort 
of spirit. 


Mr. CLARK. What is particularly 
significant is that so intelligent and able 
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a Member of our body, coming as he does 
from a mountain State in the West, 
where urban problems are not of the 
high importance they are in many of 
our eastern and far western metropoli- 
tan areas, has come to so deep and keen 
an understanding of the urban prob- 
lems confronting our Nation. 

This is of course because Senator 
BrsiE has served with such distinction 
as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia for the past 2 
years. In that position he has come to 
know the needs of our Nation’s Capital 
for massive Federal assistance to keep it 
one of the great civilized cities of the 
world. I commend again to my col- 
leagues in the Senate a reading of 
Senator BiBLe’s splendid address. 

I ask unanimous consent, in this con- 
nection, that an editorial which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Philadelphia 
Inquirer, entitled “A ‘Freedom Monu- 
ment’: Better Housing,” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A “FREEDOM MONUMENT”: BETTER HOUSING 


Plans unveiled in Washington for a $24 
million Freedom Monument—a _ king-size 
rectangular structure of no utilitarian pur- 
pose and questionable esthetic value—give a 
clue as to why there has been so much 
secrecy about the project. 

One close look at the design of this archi- 
tectural behemoth is enough to explain why 
the promoters have maintained a hush-hush 
attitude. The 68-foot-high monument would 
be 327 feet long and 204 feet wide—covering 
more ground than a football field. It would 
be an open-court affair with ornate sculptur- 
ing and inscriptions on the walls recording 
various highlights of American history. 

The edifice—we hesitate to call it art— 
would rise ungracefully from the west bank 
of the Potomac on a plot adjoining Arlington 
National Cemetery. It would be sand- 
wiched in between two existing memorials 
and would reflect no credit to either of them. 

Excessive size and cost—half of which 
would be borne by the Federal Government 
and the other half raised by public sub- 
scription—are two strong ¥ indictments 
against the Freedom Monument as presently 
conceived. We believe Congress should with- 
hold approval of the project pending study 
of a more suitable way to memorialize this 
Nation’s noble principles of freedom. 

It seems to us that a slum clearance proj- 
ect in the city of Washington would be an 
ideal Freedom Monument. Members of Con- 
gress need go no farther than their office 
windows to see blighted residential areas 
virtually in the shadow of the Capitol. Re- 
placing these slums with attractive housing 
would be a worthwhile service much prefer- 
able to cluttering up the Potomac landscape 
with Gargantuan slabs of masonry. 

An appropriate plaque could be placed at 
the main entrance to the housing develop- 
ment designating it as a Freedom Monu- 
ment. If deemed desirable, the plaque might 
retain in miniature some of the design and 
inscriptions of the original monument plans. 

The cost of a very good plaque would be 
closer to $24,000 than $24 million—leaving 
some $23,976,000 to be spent for badly needed 
housing. 

This would be truly a living memorial—a 
timeless reminder that freedom is to be cher- 
ished as a living ideal and not entombed 
with the dead. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to continue for another 5 minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial points out how much better it 
would be to spend the money in public 
housing for the District of Columbia 
than for this so-called Freedom Wall, 
which certain individuals seem to be so 
bent on building in the general vicinity 
of the District of Columbia. 

The editorial points out that the cost 
of a very good plaque would be closer 
to $24,000 than $24 million, leaving ap- 
proximately $24 million to be spent for 
badly needed housing. 

No one who has lived in the District 
of Columbia and taken the trouble to 
go through Southeast and Southwest 
Washington, or who has had the privilege 
of serving, as I did for 2 years, on the 
District of Columbia Committee, can be 
other than shocked by conditions which 
Congress permits to continue in the 
Capital of the richest nation in the world. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that at this point in my re- 
marks there may be printed an article 
which was published in this morning’s 
Washington Post, entitled “Housing 
Project Sites Opposed.” It shows clearly 
what the problems are in getting an 
adequate housing program under way, 
with appropriate aid from the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HovusiInc Project SITES OPPOSED 


The District’s public housing agency ran 
into an unyielding wall of opposition from 
prospective neighbors of its projects yester- 
day at a hearing that climaxed its 4-year 
search for sites. 

To dramatize the National Capital Housing 
Authority’s plight, James Ring, its executive 
director, told of a semi-invalid mother of 
seven threatened with eviction from her 
present home because of overcrowding. She 
has had an application for public housing 
on file since 1950. 

“Even though she has been displaced due 
to the enforcement of the District code,” 
Ring said, “the authority has been unable 
to offer her any assistance because of the 
shortage of dwellings in the larger size.” 

The authority wants the District Com- 
missioners to beat a June 30 deadline by 
approving 650 units. Federal funds have 
been earmarked for 900, but the money will 
be lost if the sites remain unapproved. 

Five locations are involved in its request, 
two in the near Northwest and three in the 
Southeast beyond the Anacostia River. 

The projects east of the Anacostia gener- 
ated most of the heat at yesterday’s hear- 
ing by the Commissioners, 

Spokesmen for about 10 citizens and civic 
organizations from both the Southeast and 
Northeast contended that the area already 
has more than its share of public housing. 

Elizora L. Williams, secretary of the Ben- 
ning-Ridge Civic Association, said public 
housing already accounts for 15,804 of the 
estimated 100,000 residents east of the Ana- 
costia. 

This is driving “responsible leadership” 
from the area, Mrs. Williams contended, and 
is creating “ghettos” of low income families. 

Alva E. Neal, president of the Hillcrest 
Citizens Association, expressed views shared 
by other witnesses when he said the public 
facilities of the area, including schools, are 
already overtaxed and public housing will 
create more strain. 
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All of the larger units proposed by the 
Housing Authority will be in the Southeast, 
Neal complained. 

NORTHWEST PROJECTS 

Nelson C. Roots, speaking for the Federa- 
tion of Civic Associations, advocated the two 
Northwest projects—part of the former 
Garfield Hospital site, and 4th and W 
Streets N.W.—but opposed the trans-Ana- 
costia development. 

But the Federation reaffirmed support for 
public housing generally. 

All-out opposition to the plans was ex- 

by Thomas D. Laney, of the Building 
Owners and Managers Association. He said 
lic housing should be regarded as tem- 
porary housing limited generally to those 
on relief. 

Even those supporting the authority’s 
plans some misgivings for the 
Southeast projects. 

Charles A. Horsky, president of the Wash- 
ington Housing Association, and the Rev. 
C. Shelby Rooks, housing chairman of the 
Washington Urban League, urged removal 
on restrictions against renewal of Marshall 
Heights and suggested private and public 
housing there. 

Both also suggested new approaches to 
public housing that would avoid the insti- 
tutional character of units. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of May 27, entitled “Renewal’s Last 
Day?” may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RENEWAL’s Last Day? 


Are the District Commissioners about to 
kill Washington’s urban renewal program? 
Assistant Engineer Commissioner Thomas 
Pullerton disclosed yesterday that the Com- 
missioners will meet with officials of the Re- 
development Land Agency this afternoon to 
consider the whole future of slum clearance. 
Well founded fears have been expressed that 
the Commissioners stand “2 to 1” for aban- 
doning the city’s biggest renewal project, the 
long-delayed Northwest or second precinct 
plan, on which they have failed to act for 
more than a year. 

Now, to Colonel Fullerton, it is 
proposed to settle the fate of this huge 
project—and indirectly the fate of the city’s 
entire plan for dealing with its vast core of 
substandard housing—in a closed meeting. 
This, we think, would be an unconscionable 
procedure, although quite in keeping with 
the treatment which the District Building 
customarily has accorded the renewal pro- 


Official opposition to further renewal proj- 
ects supposedly is based on a belief that the 
“human” problems—principally relocation 

—have not been solved. This is cer- 
tainly true, but the Commissioners do not 
have far to look for the reasons. It was they 
who stalled for months on the adoption of 
an adequate program to provide city-wide 
Telocation services and, in the end, rejected 
& workable plan in favor of a half-baked 
scheme that has already proved its ineffec- 
tiveness. 

It has been the Commissioners who have 
failed to face up to the realities of public 
housing finance and to propose a plan under 
which the city could provide adequate sites 
for the additional public housing units 
needed to accommodate many of the Dis- 
trict’s slum dwellers. It has been the Com- 
missioners who have failed to nail down a 
route for the north leg of the Inner Loop 
and make it possible for definitive housing 
Tehabilitation proposals to be developed. 

There may be the reply that no city has 
solved the low- and middle-income housing 
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program. Perhaps, but Washington has not 
even tried very hard. And there has been 
plenty of time. The decaying Northwest 
area from Union Station to 15th Street north 
of Massachusetts Avenue has been publi- 
cized as Washington’s wickedest and worst 
section for many years. Countless pro 

have been developed for dealing with it. 
Yet by failing to provide strong leadership, by 
constant delaying and buckpassing, the 
Commissioners’ Office of Urban Renewal has 
all but stifled every attempt to get on with 
corrective action. 

The heaviest blame must fall on the Engi- 
neer Commissioner. Lately it has seemed 
as if General Welling, although officially 
opposed to the Rabaut bill, which would 
halt all renewal projects except for that in 
the Southwest, is privately trying to achieve 
this objective. To be sure he could do little 
more than provide leadership in tackling 
the problems that have delayed the North- 
west project. But this he has not done. 

The first requirement for today is that the 
Commissioners open their scheduled meeting 
with the Land Agency to the public. The 
second is that they face up to their own 
responsibilities for making renewal work 
better than it has. This is no time to quit. 
It is a time for a renewed attack on the city’s 
slums. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I express 
my personal chagrin that the compre- 
hensive plans for urban renewal and 
proper housing in Northwest Washing- 
ton from Union Station to 15th Street 
north of Massachusetts Avenue appear 
to have been practically abandoned, in 
that they have been curtailed to such an 
extent that they are no longer recog- 
nizable. I hope the Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House will take the steps 
necessary to revive these plans. The 
whole situation makes it all the more 
important that some meaningful home 
rule should be given to the District of 
Columbia before Congress adjourns at 
the end of this session. 

It really is unfortunate to have the 
District of Columbia governed, as at 
present, by three Commissioners, all of 
them splendid men, two of them un- 
fortunately not seeing eye to eye on the 
problem of Washington’s future, and the 
third member, from the Corps of Engi- 
neers, who, although a member of the 
Army, is making policy decisions in ci- 
vilian affairs. I have high regard for 
General Welling. I think he has done 
his best. But there is no point in having 
a government for the city of Washing- 
ton in which a member of the Corps of 
Engineers has to decide a tie vote be- 
tween his two colleagues on a question 
of policy so important as the future of 
the District of Columbia. 





EULOGY OF BORIS PASTERNAK 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last Mon- 
day, May 30, Boris Pasternak, one of the 
literary and spiritual giants of our time, 
passed on to the God he had unflinch- 
ingly served, in the teeth of the most 
brutal antireligious despotism in history. 

The memory of Boris Pasternak will 
be revered by free men everywhere. 
And, despite the proscription of his 
works by the Kremlin, his memory will 
also be revered by all the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R., both Russian and non-Russian. 
Through his immortal work, “Dr. Zhiva- 
go”’—suppressed in Russia but read in 
millions of copies in all those countries 
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where men are free to read—Boris Pas- 
ternak has become a symbol of the un- 
conquerable spirit of man, of the fath- 
omless spiritual reality which will for- 
ever link man to God. 

When the names of Lenin and Stalin 
and Khrushchev are no more than sordid 
memories in the history of the Russian 
people and when their writings have be- 
come library curiosities, the name of 
Boris Pasternak will be hallowed by his 
people and “Dr. Zhivago” will be read 
and reread through countless genera- 
tions to come. 

Mr. President, by way of paying tribute 
to the memory of Boris Pasternak, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a eulogy of 
Pasternak by the Reverend Alexander 
Schmemann, professor of church history 
at St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary in New York City. This eulogy 
was broadcast yesterday to the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. by Radio Liberty. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Boris PasSTERNAK—A BROADCAST BY RADIO 
LIBERTY 


(By Father Alexander Schmemann) 

Pasternak is dead. No matter how far 
away we are from where he lies, we all stand 
before him with prayer and love, in sorrow 
and with grateful thoughts of him, his life 
and work. 

A poet has died. He possessed one of the 
greatest gifts, the gift of expression, the gift 
of beauty and truth. A poet who told us of 
the “festive purity of existence,” of the 
enigma and greatness of life, of man and his 
creative and spiritual destiny. 

A Russian has died. A Russian who loved 
his native land—loved her passionately but 
not blindly, and thereby helped us to under- 
stand and love her in a new way. The Rus- 
sia of Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, and 
Blok is now the Russia of Pasternak. 

A Jew, he belonged to the people who since 
ancient times have given the world prophets, 
martyrs, and dreamers; men who do not 
reconcile themselves to anything but the 
ultimate truth. Pasternak remained true to 
this, the very essence of the Jewish tradition, 
and he fulfilled it with his whole life. 

A Christian has died. He was not afraid 
to affirm Christ at a time when Christ is 
denied. He told the world simply and firmly 
that one must be true to Him. 

A great man has died. He was great be- 
cause he found in himself the vision and 
the words needed by people everywhere and 
understood by them. He spoke for all of us, 
for allof them. “I am with all of them,” he 
wrote. “I have been conquered by them all, 
and in that alone is my victory.” 

Let those of us who can, pray for him. 





URBAN RENEWAL IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
advised that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Brsie], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CiarK] have pointed out the need for 
the restoration of the full urban renewal 
program in the District of Columbia. As 
one who has served on the Committee on 
the District of Columbia for many years, 
I associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from Nevada and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. In my judg- 
ment, the District Commissioners can- 
not justify the slowdown in the urban 
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renewal program in the District that I 


disclosed in 1957, in the study which we 
made of living conditions in the District 
of Columbia. They are shocking 
enough without our supporting, in Con- 
gress, a slowdown in urban renewal. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I say from my desk 
today to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: “You cannot justify 
the program you are announcing con- 
cerning a slowdown in the urban renewal 
program.” 





AWARD OF HONORARY DEGREE OF 
DOCTOR OF LAWS BY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY TO SENATOR HILL 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a 

richly deserved honor has been accorded 

to our colleague and beloved friend, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILu]. 

Last week the Senator from Alabama 
was awarded an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws from his alma mater, Colum- 
bia University, in recognition of his great 
contribution to the country and to his 
fellow man in the field of medicine and 
health. 

His leadership in this vital field has 
been truly outstanding. The hospital 
construction program that bears his 
name stands as one of the great humani- 
tarian accomplishments of this era. As 
a result of the Hill-Burton program, al- 
most 5,000 hospitals, health centers, and 
other health facilities have been built in 
every nook and corner of this land. In 
my own State of Georgia, the Hill-Bur- 
ton program has brought the blessings 
and benefits of modern hospital facilities 
to even the most remote rural communi- 
ties. 
That is only one phase of the dedi- 
cated efforts of the Senator from Ala- 
bama to promote better health and to 
relieve human suffering. He has been 
@ major influence behind other pro- 
grams which are directed toward stamp- 
ing out the dread diseases which plague 
our people. He has been largely respon- 
sible for vastly enlarging the program 
of medical research in the National In- 
stitutes of Health and in the Nation’s 
medical schools and research institu- 
tions; and he has fought to strengthen 
training and educational programs in 
order to mobilize our best minds and tal- 
ents in the never-ending battle against 
suffering and sickness. 

On previous occasions, I have stated 
that of all the Members of the Senate 
with whom I have been privileged to 
serve—and that has included many 
great men—the Senator from Alabama 
is one of the very few who will have a 
lasting place in the history of our 
country. 

A very wise man once said that the 
most any of us can hope to accomplish 
in this life is to leave the world a little 
better than we found it. Certainly this 
will be the case of the Senator from 
Alabama. He has made notable con- 
tributions to the welfare of mankind. 

Mr. President, I know that every Mem- 
ber of this body joins with me in ex- 
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tending our best wishes and congratula- 
tions to the Senator from Alabama in 
the latest of the many honors and trib- 
utes which he has received. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cita- 
tion to Senator HILL, which was read by 
Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Colum- 
bia University, in presenting him for the 
honorary degree, may be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Lister Hiwx, for the degree of doctor of 
laws. Your mission is the well-being of our 
people. Son of a physician, graduate of 
Columbia’s Law School, your championship 
of medical education and research makes 
eminently appropriate your designation as 
“statesman of health.” In the U.S. Senate 
you have made the advance of the healing 
arts and preventive medicine a major con- 
cern, a boon to millions, a dramatic and en- 
lightening demonstration of Federal, State, 
and local partnership. Hospitals now well- 
manned serve hundreds of communities ear- 
lier bereft. They are landmarks you have 
helped to create. Columbia notes today the 
debt of gratitude so many Americans owe 
to you. Were they here, they would join in 
applauding this award of this doctorate of 
laws, honoris causa. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to join with the Senator from Geor- 
gia in the commendation he has made 
of our mutual friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 
As the Senator from Georgia has so 
truthfully said, Senator Him. has been 
a leader for many years in this body— 
and, indeed, in the Nation—in his ef- 
forts to improve the Nation’s educational 
system and the Nation’s health. It has 
been: my privilege to serve for the last 
2 years on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, over which Senator H1LL 
so ably presides. 

I assure Senators from the North that 
everything which my friend from the 
South has said about our mutual good 
friend is, if anything, an understate- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
congratulate him on his courage in being 
willing to risk the political danger of 
publicly testifying that “some good can 
come out of Nazareth.” 





PENNSYLVANIA LEADS NATION IN 
NEW PLANT EXPENDITURES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an article enti- 
tled “State Leads Nation in New Plant 
Expenditures,” published in the Pitts- 
burgh Press of June 1, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

State Leaps NaTION IN NEw PLANT 
EXPENDITURES 

Pennsylvania held first place among all 
States in expenditures for new plants and 
equipment, with a total of $788,451,000, in 
the 1958 Bureau of Census figures. 

This was up 48 percent from the 1947 
figure of $533,805,000, which also placed 
Pennsylvania in the No. 1 industrial expan- 
sion standings at that time. 
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This encouraging trend is shown in a study 
of the census figures by John Desmond of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce here, 

Ohio retained second place with expendi- 
tures of $781,428,000 in the 1958 tabulation, 
or a gain of 57 percent from the 1947 total 
of $498,254,000. 

West Virginia, with $164,179,000, moved up 
to 16th place in the Nation from 21st in 
1947 when its total was $82,332,000. 

New York State, third in the 1947 report, 
dropped to fifth in 1958, being led by Cali- 
fornia, in third place, and Illinois, in fourth 
rank. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the arti- 
cle points out that Pennsylvania holds 
first place among all the States in ex- 
penditures for new plants and equip. 
ment, as determined by the 1958 Bureau 
of the Census figures, which have just 
become available. The grand total of ex- 
penditures in my Commonwealth, over 
the period in question, was $788,451,000. 
This figure is higher than that of any 
other State in the Union. 

I note with pleasure, since the distin- 
guished junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is in the chair, that 
West Virginia, with a total of $164,- 
179,000, has moved up from 21st place 
to 16th place in the Nation in this re- 
gard. I feel certain that that figure 
would have been higher if West Virginia 
were a little larger. 

I point out to the Senate that this 
enormous local effort made by private 
capital, by municipalities, and by the 
States to bring in new industry, so as to 
provide jobs for distressed persons, 
should be an answer to the suggestion 
of our friends throughout the United 
States that the persons in the depressed 
areas—the unemployed and their fellow 
citizens—are not making a very deter- 
mined effort at local and State levels to 
provide the employment which is so des- 
perately needed. It reminds me again 
of the great tragedy involved in the 
President’s veto of the depressed areas 
bill, and inspires me to hope that, come 
next January, we shall be able to pass a 
bill, which will be signed by the new 
President, which will be of some benefit, 
not only to the citizens of my Common- 
wealth and to the citizens of West Vir- 
ginia, but also to the citizens of many 
other areas of the country where a sur- 
plus labor market is creating continuing 
acute human hardship. 





COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR DODD AT TRINITY COLLEGE 
IN BURLINGTON, VT. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point the 
commencement address delivered by our 
distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], at Trinity 
College in Burlington, Vt., on June 6, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

THE CATHOLIC AND THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT 
(Address by Senator Dopp) 

If this were the year 1900 and you were the 
members of a graduating class of that year, 
you would be entering the national life of @ 
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confident, optimistic America, an America 
convinced of its mission to perfect freedom 


at home and export it throughout the world, 
an America certain that its history contained 
a lesson for the world which, if accepted, 
would usher in a new era of progress, peace, 
and human dignity. 

But this, of course, is 1960 and today, the 

ating classes of our colleges are enter- 
ing a national life that is lacking in confi- 
dence, that is fearful of the future, that 
tends to write off the zeal of its past as 
immature naivete. 

There is a serious debate going on today 
about our lack of national purpose. This 
has been a favorite subject of our more 
learned magazines for a long time and now 
the mass circulation magazines are taking 
it up. Life magazine is currently running 
a series of articles by distinguished Ameri- 
cans in an attempt to rediscover or redefine 
@# national purpose. 

It would seem to me that if America has 
lost its purpose, the efforts of a few com- 
mentators to restore it are doomed to failure. 
For there can be no national purpose apart 
from the individual purposes of our citizens. 
If our Nation has lost its direction, it is be- 
cause significant numbers of our people have 
lost their direction. 

We in this hall have no doubt about the 

of man’s existence. We know that 
human life is a testing period in which we 
must prepare for eternal life. 

If our national purpose has become ob- 
scured both to our spokesmen and to the 
world, it is because the purpose of life has 
been obscured for a great number of our 
people, by a number of illusions. I would 
like to discuss a few of those illusions today. 

One is the belief that happiness and per- 
sonal fulfillment can be achieved through 
self-indulgence. 

The television commercials we watch, the 
movies and TV programs we see, the adver- 
tisements and stories in our magazines, the 
content of our books—all these assault the 
individual from all sides with the suggestion 
that the happy life, the ideal life involves 
the possession of more and more things; the 
accumulation of more and more pleasurable 
experiences; the attainment of more and 
more superficial qualities and artificial at- 
tractions. 


The National Council of Churches, in a 
statement released last week, pointed out 
that the basic assumption in the content 
of our mass media is the false assumption 
that “man’s end is material advantage, power 
and pleasure, to be achieved through com- 
peting with, manipulating, and exploiting 
his fellow man.” 

The success of many industries may have 
been built upon this illusion but no success- 
ful human life was ever attained through it. 

I do not wish to aline myself with those 
high-toned critics of American life who like 
to lampoon the new American suburbia, its 
shopping centers, its backyard barbecue 
pits, its tailfins and its television antennas. 
These things are not wrong in themselves. 
They are the products of honest labor. 
They satisfy wants which, while not basic, 
are nonetheless legitimate. They represent 
& part, though not an essential part, of our 
Progress toward a more abundant life for 
our people. 

It is only when this material advancement 

an end in itself, when it becomes 
the ot. aor of our lives and our 
society, becomes a sonal traged 
and a national disaster. - e 

When millions of men and women seek 
happiness through self-indulgence, the im- 
pact on public affairs is bound to be great 
and damaging. 

When we neglect important things in 
favor of frivolous , our national life 

to show it in the form of inadequate 
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schools, broken down public facilities, a 
flabby culture, an upside down system of 
values. 

When the average American consumes 
eight times as much of the limited mineral 
resources of the world as the average human 
being, there is bound to be a certain 
estrangement between him and the rest of 
mankind. 


When we become devoted to luxury, we 
lose rapport with the less fortunate of the 
world who might otherwise look to us for 
leadership. When we pursue material things 
instead of spiritual things, we lose insight 
into the real problems of our own life, and 
our country loses insight into the real prob- 
lems of the world. 

When our people become decadent, our 
national policy becomes decadent. 

The man who interprets the pursuit of 
happiness as the pursuit of pleasure inev- 
itably runs headlong into the moral law over 
and over again. He must either put aside 
his pleasures or he must put aside the moral 
law. 

If he puts aside the moral law he must 
make some sort of rationalization to Justify 
this action. Thus he is led to a second great 
illusion which is accepted by many in our 
age, the assumption that there is no such 
thing as personal guilt or individual 
responsibility. 

According to this hypothesis, man is com- 
pletely the product of his environment and 
of the various influences acting upon him. 
He is not really responsible for what he does; 
he cannot do wrong because there is no 
wrong; he cannot violate immutable laws of 
behavior because there are none. 

He has his own religion which justifies 
everything he does. He is his own judge 
and he judges himself as good as the next 
man, perhaps better, and that satisfies him. 

And so to a growing extent, family life is 
undermined by the pursuit of pleasure which 
ignores the demand. of fidelity, good ex- 
ample, self-sacrifice and spiritual dedication, 
upon which the life of the family must be 
founded. 

The businessman satisfies himself that he 
is not responsible for unethical practices 
since he is only doing what his competitors 
are doing. The criminal does not consider 
himself responsible for his acts and appar- 
ently society does not either judging from 
the leniency of our legal system. 

The author, publisher or merchandiser 
of filthy literature feels no guilt or respon- 
sibility for the minds he helps to corrupt. 
On the contrary, he tells himself that he 
is practicing a great virtue, and some mis- 
guided civil libertines cheer him on. 

A top Government psychiatrist tells us 
that crusaders against pornography are ac- 
tually trying to cover up their own in- 
terest in lewd pictures and literature. So 
says Dr. Benjamin Karpman, chief psycho- 
therapist at St. Elizabeths Federal Hospital, 
who told a civil liberties conference in 
Washington, “you'll never be able to outlaw 
smut because everybody needs a certain 
amount of it. Our society is too puri- 
tanical.” The fault of our society, according 
to Dr. Karpman is that “we are suffering 
from too much repression.” What the coun- 
try needs, in his view, are “10 Freuds and 
20 Kinseys to break down repression.” 

It is, to say the least, disturbing to con- 
sider the damage that such a man in such 
a@ place with such an outlook can inflict upon 
those mentally ill persons who are depend- 
ent upon his care and guidance. 

The national implications of this hedonist 
philosophy in terms of shattered homes, 
juvenile delinquency, corrupt business 
ethics, dishonest labor practice, rising crime 
rates, mental disorders, and the attendant 
waste of human and material resources can- 
not be wholly assessed or even imagined. 

But the toll is staggering and we must ask 
ourselves if we are not carrying to fulfill- 
ment in our age the prophecy of Theodore 
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I think all of us here today share a belief 
in certain changeless and eternal truths, 


pe 
life is known, is absolute and is change- 
less. 

Even when there was general acknowl- 
edgment of this in the world with respect 
to personal conduct, States did not often 
act as if they accept any ethical code gov- 
erning their relations with other States. Na- 
tional leaders have been misled by the il- 
lusion that the only rule governing the for- 
eign relations of a nation is the rule of sel- 
fish interest and that all other values are 
subordinate. 

The history of our own country has fre- 
quently proved a to this 


rights which came from the hand of God 
and which could not be set aside by an 
government for any reason. [I 
sweeping claims for a record of righteous- 
ness on the part of our country. I rec- 
ognize that sometimes we have been mis- 

in our relations with other nations. 
We have occasionally made detours and lost 
our way. But I think it is fair to say that 
we have always returned to the high ground 
of principle. 

If we have at times followed Stephen 
Decatur in saying “our country right or 
wrong,’ we have soon returned to the nobler 
sentiment of Senator Carl Schurz who re- 
sponded, “our country * * * when right to 
be kept right; when wrong to be put right.” 

There are few who openly attack the 
primacy of morality in public life. The at- 
tack upon it is indirect. 

We have seen an example of this in the 
last couple of weeks in the criticism leveled 
against President Eisenhower for telling the 
truth about the U-2 spy plane incident. He 
should have lied about it, say the critics. 
He should have told the world that the pilot 
stole the plane or that the pilot was secretly 
working with the Communists to embarass 
the United States. 

The flights over the Soviet Union which 
our U-2 intelligence planes have been mak- 
ing for several years have Deen necessary, 
and they have been right. Ethically speak- 
ing, we have here an example of using proper 
means to a proper end, which is to protect 
the security of our country against the ag- 
gressive designs of an evil government which 
plots our destruction. And we need not 
shrink from declaring this to the world. 

Whatever mistakes the administration may 
have made in this matter, including our 
first false explanation of the flight, the Presi- 
dent was right in refusing to lie and I, for 
one, will have no part in any criticism of 
his decision to tell the truth. 

The concept of the moral law in interna- 
tional affairs is being undermined by sophis- 
ticated voices who affirm that the rigid coun- 
sels of morality have a limited place in the 
fiexible arena of international relations. 
These voices tell us that a nation cannot 
be expected to carry on its affairs on any 
other basis than that of self-interest. They 
subtly decry the philosophy that we should 
look at the struggle between freedom and 
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communism as a struggle between good and 


us to abandon wealth, science, culture, and 


Abraham Lincoln when he attributed the 
calamity of civil war to the continued viola- 
tion of the moral law by the people of North 
and South in words which his descendants 


“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s 
250 years of unrequited toil shall be sunk 


and until ev drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
the sword, as was said 3,000 years ago, 


th the 

still it must be said ‘the judgments of the 

Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ ” 
One of the enduring works of American 

drama is Stephen Vincent Benet’s play, “The 

Devil and Daniel Webster.” It tells the story 


turn for several years of worldly success and 
material happiness, he sells his soul to the 
eternal bondage of the Devil. In many 
ways, this is the deal being proposed to the 
American people today. 

World communism today asks us to forget 
the moral law in our pursuit of pleasure and 
material advance. If we will grant the Com- 
munists respectability and legitimacy, if we 
will formally recognize their enslavement of 
the captive nations, if we will yield to them 
such outposts of freedom as Berlin and For- 
mosa, if we will disarm ourselves under their 
terms, we are offered a few years of illusory 
peace, a few years for the uninterrupted pur- 
suit of pleasure and personal gain. And the 
price for this is the permanent bondage of 
Communist slavery. 

The moral law tells us to make no conces- 
sions to evil. The secular world tells us to 
forget moral judgments, conciliate the Com- 
munists, and work out a system of collabora- 
tion with evil. 

Daniel Webster managed to rescue his er- 
ring client in Benet’s drama. But that was 
fiction. There will be none to rescue our 
people, if they make such a deal with com- 
munism. 


Senator HusertT HumpHerey, of Minnesota, 
when asked what he thought of the current 
Catholic issue in American politics, said that 
it should not be a matter of any importance 
to the American voter whether a candidate 
for office was a Protestant, a Catholic, or a 
Jew. What is important, said Humpnrey, is 
that he have a religion, that he believe in it 
deeply, that he seek divine guidance, and 
that he apply his moral convictions to his 
political life. 

This sound comment by my colleague from 
Minnesota leads me to the discussion of an- 
other illusion, the assumption that a per- 
son’s religious convictions should not in- 
trude upon his official actions as a public 
servant. This question is being widely dis- 
cussed today. 

One can hardly open a newspaper or a 
magazine without o some reference 
to the question of whether or not a Catholic 
is to serve as President of the 
United States. 

Some Catholics in public life have been 
eager to assure the voters that their religion 
will have nothing to do with their conduct 
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in public office, thus fostering the idea that 
one’s private creed should be somehow com- 
partmentalized and isolated from his public 
acts. 


I do not presume to speak for the Ameri- 
can Catholic in public life, but my experi- 
ence in that position and the challenge which 
is presently being made to Catholics to 
justify their public role has led me to formu- 
late my own estimate of the attitudes and 
the responsibilities of American Catholics on 
the question of church and state. 

In the realm of faith and morals, the rep- 
resentative American Catholic embraces the 
doctrines of his church, by a free act of his 
free will; without reservation, without ex- 
ception, without apology. 

In the realm of the political relationship 
between religion and politics, the American 
Catholic embraces the American tradition 
of separation of church and state. 

He is thankful that in this country those 
of his faith and of other faiths are spared 
the persecutions they have suffered in the 
past and continue to suffer today in other 
lands, and he opposes the persecution of 
religious minorities anywhere. 

He does not seek for his church the privil- 
eged position accorded it in some countries, 
just as his non-Catholic neighbors do not 
seek for their churches the privileged posi- 
tion they enjoy in other lands. 

He is grateful that in America his church 
is not encumbered with the political en- 
tanglements and temporal problems which 
the circumstances of history have forced 
upon it in other countries. 

He is thankful that the growth of our 
constitutional system has abolished the 
practice which permitted various religious 
faiths in the American States to occupy the 
preferred status of established religions, at 
the time our Constitution was adopted. 

The representative American Catholic 
does not seek to make his religious code of 
personal conduct binding upon all by mak- 
ing it the law of the land. 

He does not seek public support for the 
activities of his religion, though he may seek 
a rightful share in those public services and 
benefits which, according to the Supreme 
Court, do not involve a violation of the con- 
cept of separation of church and state. 

His attitude toward the priests and bish- 
ops who make up the hierarchy of his church 
is one of respect, reverence and gratitude. 
He regards them as protagonists in the great 
drama of spiritual salvation. He looks to 
them for instruction in matters of faith and 
morals and for spiritual guidance in those 
temporal matters upon which moral ques- 
tions impinge. But he knows the distinc- 
tion between guidance and dictation, as do 
the officials of his church, and in his capac- 
ity as an elected representative of the 
American people, he is a completely free 
agent, guided in all his public acts by his 
personal judgment as to the best interests 
of his country. 

The American Catholic embraces the 
American system of government in its en- 
tirety. He has contributed greatly to its 
origin, its development and its defense. 

He sees no conflict between the Catholic 
Church and the American Constitution. 
He contends that the influence which his 
religion has in shaping his attitude is in 
harmony with, and not in conflict with, the 
American tradition. 

He loves his country and its Constitution 
with depth and devotion. When he offers 
himself for public office, he offers himself as 
a defender of the American system and as 
one who prefers it to any other on earth. 

I have been tremendously impressed by 
what I have seen here at Trinity College and 
by what I have heard about it in the past 
from many people. This is a particularly 
happy occasion for me because one of the 
members of this graduating class, Denise 
Farley, is my niece. I have watched Denise 
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change from a little girl to a fine young 
and for me, as for her parents who are here 
today, this is a wonderful moment that 1 
shall always remember. 

The marvelous training which you have 
received from the Sisters and lay teachers 
at Trinity College, by precept and by ex- 
ample, has given you all a splendid prepara- 
tion to draw upon in your personal lives and 
in your contributions to our national life, 

And so I say to each young lady of this 
graduating class: 

Do not put aside or keep hidden the teach- 

of your families and of your teachers at 
Trinity College. The place for these teach- 
ings is not alone in the private conscience, 
nor in the home, nor in cloistered halls. 
The place for religious convictions is in the 
marketplace, in the union hall, in the pub- 
lic forum, in the world of culture, art and 
entertainment. 

Do what you can to make your good ip- 
fluence felt on civic affairs. It is not enough 
to have the perception to know what is 
right; it is necessary that we have the 
courage to speak up for what is right. 
Affirm your convictions with pride and with 
zeal. Carry them in every way you can into 
the mainstream of American life. 

If our country has lost its national pur- 
pose, you can help to restore it. If our 
national policy is wanting in moral charac- 
ter, you can help to strengthen it. If our 
national trend is toward materialistic self- 
indulgence, you can help to oppose it. 

Upon you and upon thousands of grad- 
uates like you rest the hope of our country 
and the hope of our civilization. 

Good luck to you all. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 





REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement of yesterday, the Chair now 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2584) to amend title V of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, in 
order to remove certain limitations on 
the construction differential subsidy 
under such title, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That effective only as provided in section 
2 of this Act section 502 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1152), i 
amended by— 

(1) striking out the second, third, and 
fourth sentences in subsection (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
construction differential approved by the 
Commission shall not exceed 55 per centum 
of the construction cost of the vessel paid 
by the Commission (excluding the cost of 
national defense features as above provided). 
Where the Commission finds that the con- 
struction differential exceeds 55 per centum 
of such cost, the Commission may negotiate 
and contract on behalf of the applicant to 
build such vessel in a domestic shipyard at 
a cost which will reduce the construction 
differential to 55 per centum or less.”; and 

(2) striking out “50 per centum” in the 
last sentence in subsection (d) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “55 per centum”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall be effective only with respect to any 
contract entered into not later than two 
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years after the date of enactment of this Act 
under the provisions of section 502 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, with respect to 
the construction of a vessel the keel of which 
was laid after June 30, 1959, and the Federal 
Maritime Board may, with the consent of the 

es thereto, modify any such contract 
entered into prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act to the extent authorized by the 
amendments made by this Act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 


pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe]. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, there is a limi- 
tation of time for debate. Accordingly, 
the Senator from Ohio has 15 minutes 
on his amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio is ready to vote on 
this measure. 

Mr. President, I ask for 10 minutes of 
the 15 minutes I have on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 15 minutes, if he wishes to 
consume it. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I ask for 10 minutes 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 10 
minutes, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, yester- 
day I pointed out that my amendment 
contemplates limiting the amount of 
money which the Government will con- 
tribute toward financing the differential 
in the cost of building ships for the 
merchant marine in the United States 
as compared to the cost of building ships 
in foreign countries. 

This program of subsidizing the mer- 
chant marine in the last 20 years has 
cost the taxpayers of this Nation $1,250 
million at least. We subsidize the pri- 
vate carriers of cargoes and passengers 
on the high seas both as to the acquisi- 
tion of their ships and as to the operation 
of the ships in a transportation service. 

The law was passed in 1936. Since 
that time, by way of subsidies we have 
given to private carriers $1,250 million. 

When the law was passed it provided 
that our Government would pay to the 
shipbuilder the difference in the cost of 
building a ship in an American shipbuild- 
ing yard andthe cost of building the 
ship in a foreign shipbuilding yard, but 

Congress in 1936 very wisely and de- 
liberately said, “While we will pay the 
difference, we will limit the payment to 
50 percent of the total cost of the ship.” 

Arguments are now being made that 
in 1936 the Congress intended to pay the 
difference, whatever it might be. I 
challenge that statement. If the Con- 
sress in 1936 had contemplated the 
adoption of a philosophy which would 
forever require the Government to pay 
the full differential in cost without limi- 
tation, Congress would have said so in 
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the bill it passed. The Congress, how- 
ever, said, “We will pay the difference in 
cost, but we will limit the payment to 
50 percent.” 

If the Congress did not intend to have 
@ limitation, it would not have inserted 
the language in the bill providing for 
the limitation. 

What has happened? The difference 
in the cost of building a ship in the 
United States and the cost of building 
a ship in a foreign country in 1936 was 
32 percent. That difference has grown 
larger ever since 1936. It has gone up 
gradually but constantly. It went to 40 
percent, 45 percent, and then 48 percent. 
When the steel strike was settled, the 
word went out that the cost of ship- 
building would go up and therefore the 
subsidy would have to go up. 

The shipbuilders are now asking that 
we authorize a contribution of not to ex- 
ceed 55 percent. In my judgment, the 
shipbuilders are not upon justifiable 
grounds in asking for that modification 
of the law. 

In the hearings, Mr. President, I asked 
the witnesses, “How long shall we con- 
tinue using the taxpayers’ money to pay 
the added differential which is develop- 
ing?” The principal witness said, “We 
will have to keep paying for this so long 
as the costs go up.” I then asked the 
witnesses, “‘Does that not mean eventual- 
ly there is a possibility the Government 
will be paying practically the full cost 
of building the ships?” 'The answer was, 
“It might happen.” If that happens, 
the taxpayers will have to pay the full 
cost of building the ships which are to 
be owned by private carriers. My next 
question was, “If that should occur, and 
if we have to pay practically the full 
cost of building the ships, would that 
not mean we would have governmental 
operation?” Both of the main witnesses 
confirmed that proposition and said, 
“That is where we are heading.” 

I now wish to speak to my amendment. 
My amendment proposes that we shall 
pay the 50 percent differential, but above 
50 percent and to 55 percent we shall pay 
only one-half. 

The purpose of requiring the ship- 
builder to carry one-half of the cost 
above 50 percent is to operate as an 
inducement upon those who contribute 
to the cost to exercise some caution and 
concern with respect to the problem of 
the taxpayer. Under present conditions, 
with the taxpayer paying the full differ- 
ential, the shipbuilder need not concern 
himself about the cost because he knows 
that the taxpayers will make up the dif- 
ference. Under the present situation 
labor leaders need not be concerned 
about pricing themselves out of the world 
market because they know that the tax- 
payers will pay the difference. 

My proposition is that the time has 
come when shipbuilders should be told 
that they will have to carry a part of the 
excess of cost. Why should they not do 
so? They are being dealt with gener- 
ously and charitably by the taxpayers of 
the country. Too many people are of 
the belief that the merchant marine is 
operated by the Government, and that 
it is a part of our military defense. The 
fact is that it is operated by private capi- 
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tal with private directors and private 
stockholders, but it is primarily financed 
through subsidies by the Government. 

During the time I have been in the 
Senate I have seen the gradual growth 
of the subsidy program, especially, as it 
relates to the merchant marine. Three 
years ago the operators of passenger car- 
riers came to the Congress and said that 
if the United States was to compete with 
the carriers of Great Britain, the United 
States must build two superliners, one 
for the east coast, to operate in the At- 
lantic Ocean, and one for the Pacific 
Ocean. They added, however, that in 
order to build those ships they must have 
more of the taxpayers’ money. I believe 
we gave them $15 million more than they 
would have received otherwise. Ap- 
proximately $74 million to $8 million 
was given for each of the two liners. 

At the time a story was published 
in the newspapers about a $10 million 
giveaway. 

The other day the Senate voted, with 
little, and mostly irrelevant, debate, to 
lavish unwarranted subsidies on the 
United States Lines and the American 
President Lines for the construction of 
two new passenger superliners. That 
act took out of the taxpayers’ pockets 
$10 million and gave it to the passenger 
carrier companies. 

Later the drydock operators conceived 
the brilliant idea that they were engaged 
in the defense of the Nation and that 
they should come under the principle 
and spirit of the Merchant Marine Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 1 more minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To demonstrate the 
crudity of the position to which we are 
coming, I merely point out that within 
1 hour we shall be considering a bill by 
which the principle of the merchant ma- 
rine will be applied to the fishing indus- 
try of our country. ‘The fishing indusiry 
says, “We cannot survive unless we get 
aid from the taxpayers.” Congress has 
already passed a bill. approving subsidies 
for the fishing industry. 

My query is, Where does subsidy end? 
When will the Congress begin to think 
about the taxpayer? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Alaska 
yield himself? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I believe that the 
bill should be passed, if the concept of 
parity as established in the Shipping Act 
of 1936 is to be maintained. Very sub- 
stantial evidence was placed before the 
committee to the effect that this end 
could not be achieved without a lifting 
of the 50-percent ceiling which was 
placed in the original act. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that Under Secretary of Commerce 
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Allen informed the committee that, with 
very few exceptions, most American 
yards have lost money on their bids since 
1955. 

The principle of parity was again en- 
dorsed by the President’s Committee on 
Transportation Policy and Program. 
This report was submitted tu the Con- 
gress on March 14, 1960. I should like 
to quote one paragraph of that report. 

The parity principle of equalizing com- 
petitive operating and shipbuilding costs is 
sound and the Government should continue 
to support the merchant marine through 
subsidy to the degree necessary to maintain 
parity. 

a = 7 = a 

It should also make such changes in the 
subsidy system as may be required to assure 
the development of an aggressive and pro- 
gressive t marine. The amount of 


subsidy in the future depends fo pa upon 
determination as to the size required 

.Mr. President, that cannot be done 
under the present ceiling because U.S. 
shipbuilding costs tend to mount faster 
than costs in foreign yards, and nothing 
which was presented to the committee 
would indicate that there will be any 
reversal of the trend. The report avail- 
able to each Senator shows how striking 
is the contrast between costs in Ameri- 
can yards and costs in the yards of other 
countries, especially West Germany and 
Japan. 

We should all like a situation to exist 
whereby Federal tax money would not 
have to go into an activity of this kind, 
but there is no alternative. The policy 
established in 1936 has proved to be 
sound. Previously the taxpayers footed 
the bill in another way. 

Cumulatively since the 1936 act became 
law the bill to the Federal Government 
for these construction subsidies has 
amounted to something like $232 million. 
That is a great deal of money, assuredly. 
But is it too much to expect us to make 
@ substantial contribution to keep on the 
high seas a healthy, vigorous American 
merchant marine? I think not. I think 
most of the people of this country will 
agree with me that it is not too much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alaska has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska is recognized for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may propound a 
parliamentary inquiry to the Chair? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much time is re- 
maining to the proponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes remain to the proponents. 
After the Senator from Alaska has con- 
cluded speaking for his additional 3 
minutes, the opponents will have 7 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Two hundred and 
thirty-three million dollars might seem 
like quite a bit of money. However, I 
call to the attention of the Senate that 
during World War II the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent $174 billion in the con- 
struction of ships. Should another 
emergency arise, the relatively modest 


I yield myself an 
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expenditure which would be made under 
the pending bill would seem small indeed 
in comparison with the need for a func- 
tioning merchant marine. 

It seemed to me, as I listened to the 
testimony in committee, that if the prin- 
ciple of parity fixed in 1936 was based 
upon an essentiality in bringing about 
what amounted to an equality in ship- 
building costs between here and abroad, 
there is no reason whatever why there 
should be a deviation from that principle 
now. 

All the testimony showed that the fig- 
ure is growing in excess of 50 percent for 
the construction in American yards. The 
testimony on this point is recorded in 
the report, as follows: 

During the period between 1958-59, the 
difference between the foreign costs and do- 
mestic costs with respect to certain vessel 
construction projects under title V of the act 
ranges between 48.4 percent and 52.1 percent. 


There is need for latitude, obviously, 
and if we are going to do that which we 
long ago decided to do for the American 
merchant marine, it is essential that the 
bill be passed, so that a 2-year period be 
given for the operation of the construc- 
tion differential principle on a basis on 
which American shipyards can truly be- 
come competitive. I trust the bill will be 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that before we vote 
we have a quorum call with the time 
not to be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that after the time has 
expired a quorum call will be in order, 
without the time being charged to either 
side. 

Mr. BUTLER. I had hoped that we 
could have a quorum call. I should like 
to make some remarks in connection 
with the bill, and I should like to speak 
briefly, but I should like to have a quo- 
rum call before the chairman of the 
committee and I speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
chairman of the committee will have 
time on the bill. Time is running. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington wish to be 
recognized? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to be 
recognized for 5 minutes, on the bill. 
The time now running is on the amend- 
ment, not on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom does the Senator from Washing- 
ton suggest the time be charged now? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Tome. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time is 
running. The Senator from Washing- 
ton is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will take my time 
on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 5 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is this time being 
charged on the amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; on the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator de- 
sire to speak after the quorum call is 
had? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. A little later; yes. 
I wish to take this time now to reply 
to what the Senator from Ohio has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sen- 
ator must yield time to the Senator from 
Washington. Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that the 
Senator from Washington is taking his 
time on the bill. One hour of debate is 
allowed on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator allotted himself any time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I allot myself 10 
minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to take this 
time now, while the Senator from Ohio 
is here. I hope I can be helpful in cor- 
recting what I think is some misinfor- 
mation which has very little to do with 
the bill. I refer to the Senator’s refer- 
ence to the two superliners. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has stated on other oc- 
casions that this money was a giveaway 
to the operators. That is a _ serious 
charge against two steamship operators 
that were trying to work out by them- 
selves and in partnership with the Gov- 
ernment some ways and means whereby 
they could build two superliners which 
the Government decided were needed. 
The Congress authorized the legislation. 
It was a question whether we would build 
two liners under our present system un- 
der the Merchant Marine Act, to replace 
the America and the United States. 
There was the question of national pres- 
tige involved, whether we could afford 
to build two superliners. There was the 
question of defense features involved, 
which amounted to more than the pres- 
tige, because the justification, if there 
was any at all, was that they would be 
available for troop transportation in 
time of war or emergency. Involved 
were only two lines, the President Line 
on the Pacific and the United States 
Lines on the Atlantic. Financially, the 
situation was so bad and so difficult that 
it has been almost 7 years since we au- 
thorized the construction of the liners, 
but no one has yet been able to finance 
them. 

The Senator from Ohio was not a 
member of our committee at that time. 
The testimony is replete on the point now 
being argued. The committee was 
unanimous in its decision. This was not 
a giveaway. The United States is com- 
peting with every part of the world. 
Superliners are being built by Italy, 
Sweden, France, Britain, Holland, and 
Japan. They are building superliners, 
and they are all being financed by their 
governments or subsidized by their gov- 
ernments. The only question was how 
we could work this out so that these lines 
could see their way clear to build the 
ships. Even with the amount that was 
suggested they have not seen their way 
clear so far. That is how much of & 
giveaway it was. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will yield in a 
minute. I want to get some things 
straightened out. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I hope we can. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. One other justifi- 
cation for this request was that we had 
to pay, during World War IT, $101 million 
to Great Britain for the rental of the 
two Queens, to carry our troops to fight 
an allied war. Those in charge sug- 
gested—Congress did not suggest it— 
that we ought to have at least, for the 

e of America, two liners on the 
oceans. If anyone can figure out a way 
to build them otherwise, I will be the 
first to say “Amen.” 

If we do not want any superliners, that 
is another story. I do not understand 
these things. Surely if there were going 
to be a great profit, the superliners would 
have been built a long time ago. There 
is no great profit in superliners. The 
amount was shaved so thin that it was 
predicated on X number of voyages 
across the ocean, at full capacity. 

If there had been a strike for a week, 
and they could not have had 2 sailings, 
they would have operated in the red with 
the passenger liner. That is the public 
testimony—pages and pages of it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was the Department 
of Commerce in favor of building the 
super liners? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It was not. The mer- 
chant marine testified that they ought 
to have the ships, but the Department of 
Commerce was against their construc- 
tion. There was a conflict of views on 
the matter. No one from the citizenry 
urged the building of the ships. The 
ship line operators came before us and 
said, “We want to have two ships, but 
we cannot build them.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield, so that a 
request might be made for the yeas and 
nays? Was a request made to have the 
yeas and nays on the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No, they have not. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield, so that 
I might request the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on this 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, to 
answer the question of the Senator from 
Ohio, I sat through the hearings, day 
after day. The Maritime Board wanted 
the ships, and the Department of De- 
fense wanted the ships. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce had a different idea 
about how the construction of the ships 
should be financed. No one has resolved 
that question yet. Six long years have 
passed. A bill was introduced by me at 
the request of the Department of Com- 
merce, and a similar bill was introduced 
in the House by Representative BonNER. 
The Under Secretary of Commerce sat 
in my office, not once, but three times, 
and suggested that we introduce a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
onl the Senator from Washington has 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that there was some discussion about 
how the construction would be financed, 
what the financing features would be. 

The result is that we have no liners 
at all. Every other country has some. 
I think such ships have some defense 
value. We had the experience of paying 
for the Queens alone. Of the $17 billion 
we spent to build ships for World War 
II, I suppose that $3 billion or $4 billion 
was spent for passenger ships or the re- 
conversion of some older ships in order 
to carry troops. 

That is all there is to this matter. We 
are simply trying to compete with other 
countries. We are trying to build an 
adequate merchant marine, which I 
think is the fourth arm of defense. I 
think any responsible military man will 
agree to that. 

I do not know of any particular so- 
called subsidies which have resulted in 
some kind of bonanza for steamship line 
operators. Many such lines are operat- 
ing against tough competition. We de- 
cided years ago that. as a matter of 
policy we should do these things. 

I hope I can set the record straight 
concerning superliners or passenger lin- 
ers, because they have not yet been built. 
It has not been possible to devise a satis- 
factory financial formula. I do not know 
that the operators are so anxious to do it. 

When the United States Lines was 
asked to replace the America, which is 
still operating, and will go off subsidy 
this summer, I think, because it is 20 
years old, the line complied with the re- 
quest. But the ship line operators have 
not been very desirous of building them. 
They have not built any in 7 years. 
They testified in public hearings, time 
after time, that they could not see their 
way clear financially to do so, unless they 
could come to some arrangement with 
the Government. 

About 3 or 4 years ago, the Maritime 
Board and the operators had come very 
close to making an arrangement, but it 
has not happened yet. Today we have 
no new liner in prospect. France has 
one—the largest liner in the world— 
which will be coming off the ways in 
July. Japan is building two new liners. 
I suppose a part of the cost of them is 
being paid with some of the money 
which we send to those countries to 
help them to rehabilitate themselves. 

Great Britain has three or four new 
liners on the ways. 

So either we ought to get off the seas, 
or we ought at least to consider these 
matters in some sensible way. No one 
has yet figured out how we can main- 
tain a merchant marine, or even build 
superliners, without some kind of Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

I do not particularly like the method 
proposed. It means nothing to me per- 
sonally. These ships are not going to 
ply out of Puget Sound. They will not 
operate in the Great Lakes. However, 
sooner or later, there will have to be 
some passenger liness on the Great 
Lakes, with the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 
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I think the record ought to be made 
clear that no one particularly wanted to 
enter into this activity, except in a way 
in which the ship lines can see their way 
financially clear to do so. Apparently 
they cannot, even yet. They once had 
it figured quite close. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE.. What is wrong with 
the proposal I have made that the tax- 
Payers pay up to 50 percent of the dif- 
ferential, but of the amount between 50 
and 55 percent the shipbuilders pay one- 
half and the taxpayers the other half? 
What is illiberal about that proposal? . 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have not con- 
sidered that. This is the first time I have 
seen the amendment. As I understand 
the Senator’s proposal, reading it 
quickly, it is that of the cost over 50 
percent, one-half shall be paid by the 
operator, and one-half shall be paid by 
the Maritime Board, if they see fit. This 
is only permissive with the Maritime 
Board, if they allow the building of a 
ship. 

I do not know how to answer the ques- 
tion. I think the proposal violates the 
general principle we apply. I think we 
are saying to the people that we do not 
believe in the construction subsidy; that 
we believe in it only half way. Either 
we believe in it, or we do not. I do not 
know of any other way to keep our mer- 
chant marine operating. If I did, I 
would be the first to propose it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has just 
stated that we believe in the matter only 
half way. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the principle 
I am advocating. The carriers and the 
shipbuilders should believe in it half 
way, too. Therefore, they ought to be 
willing to pay one-half the cost of the 
differential between the 50 percent level 
and the 55 percent level. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think they are 
willing to pay 90 percent of the cost if 
they can see their way clear to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Washington has 
expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUTLER. . Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield me 5 
minutes on the amendment? Is time 
left on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes remain on the amendment. 
How much time does the Senator from 
Maryland yield himself? 

Mr. BUTLER. Five minutes. I direct 
my remarks to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

The testimony before the committee 
in the hearings on the bill was to the 
effect that since 1955 the shipyards have 
been losing money on contracts per- 
formed from 1955 to date. 

In effect, the Senator from Ohio is 
asking an industry which has been los- 
ing money to assume half the additional 
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burden and an additional loss. I can 
see no justification for such a course. 

As I pointed out yesterday, if the Sen- 
ator from Ohio believes that the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 is sound, then 
the Senate should implement that legis- 
lation, the same as we would if we were 
implementing the Department of De- 
fense through the construction of a war 
vessel. 

I do not believe the Senator from 
Ohio quarrels at all with the subsidy. 
He is now quibbling about the amount of 
the subsidy. He does not say that sim- 
ply because the cost of building a cruiser 
or a rocket ship or some other item of 
defense has increased, the taxpayers 
should not pay the bill in order to have 
that item of defense. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have just come 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
_— we were discussing the building of 

er. The initial appropria- 
tied will be $237 million. That may be 
necessary. However, what we have spent 
for the merchant marine, in all the years 
combined, to keep it alive has been al- 
most exactly that amount. 

If the American merchant marine, as 
our fourth arm of defense, is not worth 
just as much to us over a period of years 
and during war or during peace as is 
one carrier, I will eat the carrier. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, to sup- 
plement the remarks of the Senator from 
Washington, let me say that the Depart- 
ment of Defense—notably, Adm. Ralph 
E. Wilson, the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations—has testified that construc- 
tion of merchant vessels in much greater 
numbers than the number of those now 
being constructed is essential to the 
national defense. 

The Merchant Marine Act laid down 
the criterion that we must build a suffi- 
cient number of ships to carry a reason- 
able part of our export trade and our 
import trade. What is the testimony? 
As I pointed out to the Senator, in the 
first place, the Maritime Administra- 
tion—not the shipbuilders—has testified 
that the shipbuilders have been losing 
money over the last 5 years, from ful- 
filing their shipbuilding contracts. 
That is fact No. 1. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield 1 
minute to me, to be charged to the time 
available to me? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam very happy to do 
so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I take exception to 
the statements made by the Senator 
from Maryland and the Senator from 
Washington, when they predicate their 
arguments on the proposition that when 
@ private enterprise is losing money, 
there is no other course to follow except 
to have the taxpayers subsidize the op- 
eration, so the loss of money will cease. 

Mr. BUTLER. But what happens to 
the taxpayers when the price of rockets 
or the price of airplanes or the price of 
any other item of national defense rises? 
If the Senator from Ohio admits that 
this is an item of defense, and is for the 
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welfare of the country and for the na- 
tional defense, then he must conclude 
either that we should fulfill the purposes 
pe ne Sn ten nn ar There 


example, everyone knows that the re- 
cent rise in the price of steel is respon- 
sible for the increase in price. So why 
penalize the shipbuilding industry, which 
already is losing money? It is a matter 
of economics. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield 
further? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very happy to 


yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I respectfully submit 
that these private cargo carriers and 
passenger carriers cannot correctly be 
put in the same category with those who 
build rockets and those who build mili- 
tary planes. The private cargo carriers 
and the passenger carriers are engaged 
in private business, and therefore there 
should be a burden upon them. 

Furthermore, as regards my attitude 
toward subsidies, les me say that sub- 
sidies are going to break the backbone of 
this country, for they are spreading daily. 
The argument made by the Senator from 
Washington—namely, that other na- 
tions by governmental means are paying 
subsidies—is not the answer. If Sena- 
tors wish to establish a Communist gov- 
ernment, let them do it, but not through 
this indirect, backdoor method of going 
more and more into the subsidy field. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that although the ship- 
building industry is certainly private en- 
terprise, it is private enterprise which 
is vitally important to national defense. 
The so-called subsidies it receives are 
not true subsidies, as I have tried to 
point out many times to the Senator from 
Ohio. The American merchant marine 
is operating under private initiative, but 
it is truly our fourth arm of national de- 
fense. Many Presidents of the United 
States have declared the American mer- 
chant marine to be such. In addition, 
the Department of Defense has declared 
the American merchant marine to be 
such. Recapture and requisition clauses 
are included in all the contracts for sub- 
sidies. The ships constructed are avail- 
able to the Government at a moment’s 
notice in case of emergency, and can 
and have been requisitioned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
available to the Senator from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes on the bill to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland is recognized for 
an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I shall 
not need that much additional time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, no 
one has said that the Government should 
subsidize private business as such. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I was talking about 
the subsidized American merchant-ma- 
rine lines which were established 25 years 


ago. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I fully understand 
that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The airlines are 
in the same position. Congress long ago 
established the principle of subsidies, 
by means of tax funds, to be paid, for 
purposes of national defense, to such 
large corporations when the subsidy pay- 
ments are found to be to the advantage 
of the entire Nation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the payment of 
subsidies is spreading nationally like a 
disease. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That has not oc- 
curred. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Oh, yes; it has been 
going on for the last 4 years, ever since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Ohio says he is opposed 
to this subsidy, basically he is saying that 
he is opposed to the American merchant 
marine, because he knows that in the ab- 
sence of the subsidy, our shipbuilders 
cannot compete with their foreign com- 
petitors, whose costs are one-half to 
one-third the costs of the American ship- 
builders. If the Senator from Ohio does 
not want the Americag flag on the high 
seas, let him make that decision. Cer- 
tainly that is the issue, and it should 
be met head on. If the Senator from 
Ohio does not want the American flag 
on the high seas, let him vote to repeal 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and let 
him take the position that when the 
Congress passed that bill and when the 
President signed it into law the Congress 
and the President did not know what 
they were doing; and then let the Sen- 
ator from Ohio tell those who ship Amer- 
ican cargoes in American bottoms that 
they do not know what they are doing; 
and then let him tell American shippers 
who do not have American ships, and 
who, therefore, are “held up” by foreign 
shipowners, by means of their demands 
that the American shippers pay shipping 
charges two or three times as large as 
the ones they would pay if their cargoes 
moved in American bottoms, that he does 
not believe in having an American mer- 
chant marine. 

As I said yesterday, 50 percent of the 
cost of every American-built ship is labor 
cost, whereas only 25 percent of the cost 
of every foreign-built ship is labor cost. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In 1936, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recommended the estab- 
lishment of the American merchant ma- 
rine, a bill which provided for a subsidy 
was enacted, but that bill included a pro- 
vision that in no event would there be @ 
subsidy of more than 50 percent. That 
was the principle on the basis of which 
that subsidy bill was enacted into law. 

But now the carriers say 50 percent is 
not enough, and say they must have 55 
percent. If they are given the increase 
they now request, no doubt in 2 years 
they will be asking for 60 percent, and a 
little later they will be asking for 70 
percent. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I shall 
answer that argument by the Senator 
from Ohio, and then I shall take my seat. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ohio 
that the keystone of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 was not a 50-percent 
ceiling on the subsidy. The keystone 
was parity—in other words, the amount 
required in order to enable American 
shipowners to operate on a basis of par- 
ity with their foreign competitors. That 
is the principle the Congress and the 
President had in mind when that meas- 
ure was enacted into law; and that is the 
issue today; namely, whether we want to 
maintain that parity. 

Our decision in connection with that 
issue is as easy to reach as a decision to 
buy an automobile. If one wishes to 
have an automobile, he should pay for it. 
If he does not wish to have an automo- 
bile, he does not need to pay for it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The American 
shippers and ship operators have nothing 
to do with the amount of the construc- 
tion differential subsidy or the parity. 
That is determined solely by the differ- 
ence between the cost of construction in 
the United States and the cost of con- 
struction in foreign countries. 

I suppose they would like to have it 
down to nothing, if they could. They do 
not set this parity at all. They do not 
come in and ask for a certain percentage. 
The law provides that the difference be- 
tween the cost of shipbuilding in a for- 
eign port and the cost in this country 
shall be made up. That figure might 
vary. As of recent date, it has been a 
little above 50 percent. The operators 
and the shipbuilders did not set it. They 
had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BUTLER., Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, may I make this one 
observation? I have a letter from the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, congratulating me for putting 
material in the Recorp a week or so ago 
pointing out the dire necessity for ad- 
ditional shipping. The testimony before 
our committee backed up the Chief of 
Naval Operations. It pointed out that 
our capability for producing ships is de- 
clining. It is decreasing all the time. 
That is something that every Senator 
should give serious thought to before 
casting his vote on this amendment. I 
say an industry that has been shown not 
to be making money should not be called 
upon to assume additional costs over 
which it has no control. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the act- 
ing minority leader yields 2 minutes to 
ae - from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
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Mr. KUCHEL. On the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, much has been said about the 
high cost of rockets, airplanes, and air 
carriers. This bill has nothing to do with 
the construction of any of those items. 
The bill proposes to raise by 5 percent the 
amount of the differential subsidy that 
the U.S. Government will pay on the 
construction of ships for the American 
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merchant marine. Much has been said 
about the need of this legislation on 
behalf of the Defense Department. I 
merely point out this bill has not been 
endorsed by the Defense Department. It 
has not been endorsed by the Commerce 
Department. In fact, the agencies have 
said this bill is not necessary. Therefore, 
I think it very appropriate that the 
amendment be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The op- 
position has 2 minutes remaining on the 
amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if there 
is any time remaining, I am sure it will 
be yielded back with the understanding 
that we proceed to a rollcall. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rrec- 
ORD a statement by me in relation to 
certain remarks made by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


Yesterday my distinguished colleague from 
Ohio, Senator LauscHE, made one or two 
observations with respect to the shipbuild- 
ing industry which in my opinion are de- 
serving of additional clarification. 

To start, it is important that the operating 
and construction subsidies, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, be placed in proper focus. This 
is not always easy, for it comes within the 
range of the ageless “chicken or the egg; 
which comes first” controversy. 

To obtain an operating differential sub- 
sidy, an American-flag operator must agree 
to build all replacement vessels in U.S. yards. 
This is a provision of all operating differen- 
tial contracts, and from it stems the princi- 
ple of parity on which the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 was founded. 

All that parity means is that an American 
ship operator is afforded the opportunity 
to obtain a ship built in a domestic shipyard 
at a price equivalent to that which his for- 
eign competition can obtain for a similar 
ship built in a low-cost foreign shipyard. 
Thereby also we are able to maintain in this 
country a shipbuilding capability which is 
essential to the national economy as well 
as to the national security. 

By suggesting that ‘“‘a great bounty” is be- 
ing received by U.S. shipbuilding interests, 
the Senator from Ohio ignores this statement 
in connection with S. 2584 made before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce by the Maritime Administrator 
and I quote: “That with few exceptions, 
since 1955, most of the (American) yards 
have lost money on their bids.” 

At this point it might be helpful to insert 
in the Recorp a letter addressed to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee by Mr. 
L. R. Sanford, president of the Shipbuilders 
Council of America. 

The Senator from Ohio also states that his 
proposed amendment would “divide the con- 
tribution beyond 50 percent, so that one-half 
of the burden falls upon the Government 
and the other half of the burden, up to 55 
percent, falls upon the shipbuilder.” To the 
contrary, this burden, within the existing 
framework of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1986, would fall upon the Government and 
the ship operator, not upon the Government 
and the shipbuilder. The shipbuilder is 
merely a transmission belt. The fact that 
the burden now falls upon the Government 
and the operator when the construction dif- 
ferential exceeds 50 percent is precisely the 
motivation for S. 2584. 
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Iam confident that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio would want to have the 
Recorp corrected to these effects. 


SHIPBUILDERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., February 23, 1960. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I was present and lis- 
tended with great interest to the testimony 
of Under Secretary Allen and Maritime Ad- 
ministrator Morse on February 15 and 16 in 
respect to S. 258 relating to the 50 percent 
limitation on construction differential sub- 
sidies contained in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. 

As you know, I presented a statement at 
the prior hearing in December in San Fran- 
cisco supporting the objective of S. 2584 on 
behalf of the council and its membership 
However, the testimony of Under Secretary 
Allen last Monday left me with the feeling 
that the record is not altogether clear with 
respect to price and cost trends in ship- 
building, the reasons therefor, and the dis- 
tinction between price and cost. 

On the basis of that feeling, knowing 
your desire for the facts, I am constrained 
to write you in an endeavor to clarify the 
matter to you personally and, if you see fit 
to take the appropriate action, to also have 
the record of the hearing clarified for the 
benefit of the members of the committee. 

Under Secretary Allen stated that ship- 
building costs in American and foreign yards 
are in a downward trend. 

This statement is not in accordance with 
the facts. It is a fact that recent ship- 
building bids, both abroad and here, have 
indicated a downward trend. This is due to 
lack of available work with resulting intense 
competition to obtain some portion of that 
which is available in order to carry the 
shipyards through a distress period. Bidding 
prices thus have been forced down. 

Prices and costs, however, are two entirely 
different things. Actually costs have con- 
tinued to increase and inevitably will con- 
tinue to increase as a result of higher wage 
rates and higher material and equipment 
costs. 

So we have the present anomalous situa- 
tion of a decreased price trend in the face 
of an increased cost trend. That condition 
could be prolonged as long as shipbuilding 
capacity so greatly exceeds the potential de- 
mands for ships. Shipyards will have to 
take desperate measures to enable them to 
survive. 

The competitive situation alone will not 
result in “further decreases in shipbuilding 
costs.” There might be further decreases 
in bid prices but not in costs. The intro- 
duction of new equipment and manufactur- 
ing techniques, whatever they may be, can 
have only a minor effect on costs when the 
volume of business is so low that the ques- 
tion of survival is preeminent. It takes a 
large volume of business to obtain any sub- 
stantial benefits from new equipment and 
new manufacturing techniques. Even then 
any substantial cost reduction is more likely 
to result from the proration of overhead 
costs over that large volume of business, 
thus reducing the cost per unit produced, 
than from technological economies. 

As to the effect of new equipment and 
manufacturing techniques in creating great- 
er productivity of labor, that desirable ob- 
jective has yet to be demonstrated, and such 
a demonstration is unlikely to be accom- 
plished under low workload conditions 
which prevent any economies which might 
be inherent in new or in multiple and repet- 
itive production processes. 

A very important factor preventing maxi- 
mum labor productivity is the existence of 
restrictive practices included in union bar- 
gaining agreements, which the unions will 
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not or at least have not voluntarily sur- 
rendered. Until the millennium, which may 
never come to pass, when the employer gets 
maximum production for his payroil dollar, 
it is idle to expect too much in the way of 
reduced costs of production through great- 
er productivity of labor, even with im- 
proved equipment and manufacturing tech- 
niques. 

er Allen stated in reply to a ques- 
tion from the chairman that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce hopes that costs will con- 
tinue to go down. Costs have not gone 
down and there is absolutely no evidence 
to support any such hope. It is pure wish- 
ful thinking. The Maritime Administrator, 
Mr. Morse, testified that, although recent 
shipbuilding bids have shown a downward 
trend, there has been a steady imcrease in 
the cost of building ships. He also testified 
that, on many of the recent awards, the 
shipbuilders, on the basis of actual returned 
costs, have been losing rather than making 
money, and that that situation has obtained 
since 1955. 

It should be perfectly obvious that, with 
the cost and profit picture over the last 
5 years as disclosed by Mr. Morse, there have 
been little or no earnings with which to fi- 
nance major shipyard modernizations as sug- 
gested by Secretary Allen and little, if any, 
justification for such programs in the fore- 
seeable future in an effort to imcrease pro- 
ductivity and thus lower costs, in the face 
of continuing very low and even in some 
cases non-existent workloads. 

There is today a clearcut and definite 
buyers market in the construction of new 
ships. This is the time, of all times, when 
a shipowner can get the most for his money 
in the way of a ship. On the other hand, if 
through timidity, a failure to realize a real 
situation, or a lack of available funds, either 
on the part of the owner or the Govern- 
ment, construction is postponed or deferred 
until next year, or the following year, or 
the year after that, both the owner who 
has a contract with the Government to build 
a replacement ship and the Government who 
has agreed to share the cost of that re- 
placement to the extent of the construction 
subsidy will inevitably find themselves in 
a field of higher costs with resultant greater 
cost to each, and incidentally closer to that 
bugaboo of all shipowners and merchant 
marine, block obsolescence. 

Postponing the decision on whether to 
rebuild now or wait until later solves no 
problems, Secretary Allen hopes that the 
labor cost of ships may go down, and, with 
that pious hope, suggests that no present 
action be takem to remove or raise the 50- 
pereent limitation. Even in the unlikely 
event that the actual differential in the fore- 
seeable future might drop back below 50 per- 
cent, the actual differential would always 
be used and no harm would have resulted 
from the elimination of the 50-percent limi- 
tation, the mere fact of which will enable 
the continuation of the parity concept if at 
any time the differential should exceed 50 
percent. The 50-percent limitation origi- 
nally placed in the bill had no particular 
significance—it was purely arbitrary. It is 
still arbitrary. Parity is the meat of the 
differential, not an arbitrary limitation. 

Secretary Allen stated that he was not 
cognizant of the fact that shipbuilding is 
in a steady decline in this country. The 
record speaks for itself in that respect. Five 
months have elapsed simce a contract has 
been executed in this country for a seagoing 
commereial vessel. This hiatus alone has a 
definite effect om the continuity of future 
workloads. The Maritime Administration’s 
contractual replacement program is dragging 
badly due to lack of adequate appropria- 
tions. An annual construction subsidy ap- 
propriation which averages for a period of 
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6 years less than ome ship per shipyard per 
year cannot sustain the shipbuilding indus- 
try 


There is no present prospect for additional 
tanker orders to supplement the tanker 
workload carryover from the aftermath of 
the Suez crisis. There likewise is no present 
prospect of replacements by the nonsubsi- 
dized limes and certainly very little prospect 
of tramp ship replacements, or of ore car- 
rier replacements for other than domestic 
services. 

The replacement vessels for which the 
Maritime Administration still has or will 
have appropriated funds which could be ex- 
pended for construction differential subsi- 
dies during the balance of the year are suffi- 
cient to cover 16 ships from prior appropria- 
tions and 14 ships from fiscal 1961 appro- 
priations, if approved. Awards are usually 
made on a 3-, 4-, or 5-ship-group basis, 
which, for a total of 30 ships, could mean 
participation by probably 7 or 8 shipyards 
provided each group went to a different yard. 
The net result could be that those yards 
fortunate enough or desperate enough to 
obtain such an award might be able to re- 
coup their diminishing workloads, but not 
necessarily their profit status, whereas the 
balance of the shipyards by the end of 1960, 
or shortly thereafter, will have reached a 
period in which they must face the critical 
fact of survival. 

I trust that the foregoing will help to 
clarify the present situation. 

Sincerely, 
L. R. Sanrorp, President. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has no time remain- 


ing on the amendment. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. When did my time 
expire? 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield to the Senator from 
Ohio 3 minutes, on the bill, of the time 
under the jurisdiction of the minority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there 
are more Senators present in the Cham- 
ber now, and I should like briefly to re- 
state what my amendment will do. 
Presently there is a 50-percent limitation 
on the subsidy which is allowed to make 
up the differential in cost between build- 
ing a ship in the United States and in a 
foreign manufactory. The committee 
bill contemplates raising that limitation 
to 55 percent. My amendment provides 
that the Government will pay the differ- 
ence in cost between building a ship in 
a foreign manufactory and one in the 
United States, but in no event to exceed 
55 percent. The amount between 50 
percent and 55 percent is to be equally 
borne by the shipbuilder and the Gov- 
ernment. Therefore, if the differential is 
54 percent, the Government will pay 52 
percent and the shipbuilder 2 percen:. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I won- 
der if I may ask unanimous consent at 
this point for the interruption of the pro- 
ceedings on the pending bill so that the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morss] ean introduce very distinguished 
guests from the Republie of Uruguay 
who have an appointment at the Pan 
American Building and must leave very 
shortly. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is requesting unan. 
imous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. Is there objec- 
tion to that request? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON 
ALEJANDRO ZORRILLA DE SAN 
MARTIN, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, URU- 
GUAY; AND HON. MANUEL SAN- 
CHEZ MORALES, SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF GOVERN- 
MENT, URUGUAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, once 
again I have the privilege and honor, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
American Republics Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, to intro- 
duce to the Senate two distinguished 
visitors from a republic to the south of 
us, in this instance the Republic of 
Uruguay. 

We are privileged to have as a guest 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon, 
in accordance with our rules, 2 man who 
would correspond in the U.S. Congress 
to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Under the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment, he is President of the Chamber 
of Representatives. He is a _ distin- 
guished industrialist of our neighbor to 
the south, with a brilliant legislative 
record in the Parliament of Uruguay. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am very 
privileged and pleased to present to the 
Senate at this time Speaker Zorrilla de 
San Martin, Speaker of the Chamber 
of Representatives of the Uruguayan 
Parliament. 

LApplause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we also 
have with us a very prominent member 
of the executive branch of the Uru- 
guayan Government, the Secretary of 
the National Council of Government, 
Mr. Manuel Sanchez Morales. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may I 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon and 
extend the hand of welcome and fellow- 
ship to our distinguished friends. I 
have often said that Uruguay is one of 
the most entrancing countries I have 
ever seen; and a country cannot be en- 
trancing and prosperous except as some- 
how it reflects the will, the diligence, 
the spirit, the charm, and the abilities 
of the people who live there. It is a 
small country, but truly a great coun- 
try, and it does reflect the solid char- 
acter of the Uruguayan people. There- 
fore I extend the hand of welcome to 
them. 





REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 2584) to amend title V of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, in 
order to remove certain limitations on 
the construction differential subsidy 
under such title. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 

and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
person], the Senators from Nevada [Mr. 
Brste and Mr. Cannon], the Senators 
from Tennessee {[Mr. Gore and Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KeEnnepy], 
the Senator from Wyoming ([Mr. 
O’MaHONEY!, and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TuurMOND]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from New York [Mr. Javits 
and Mr. KeaTinc] are absent on official 
business and, if present and voting, they 
would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusuH] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “‘yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 62, as follows: 


[No. 206] 

YEAS—24 
Aiken Cotton Hruska 
Brunsdale Curtis Lausche 
Byrd, Va. Dodd Martin 
Capehart Douglas Morton 
Carlson Dworshak Mundt 
Case, N.J. Fong Proxmire 
Case, S. Dak Goldwater Russell 
Cooper Holland Williams, Del. 

NAYS—62 
Allott Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Murray 

ll Hill Muskie 
Bennett Humphrey Pastore 
Bridges Jackson Prouty 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Carroll Jordan Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Schoeppel 
Church Kuchel Scott 
Clark Long, Hawaii Smathers 
Dirksen Long, La. Smith 
Eastland Lusk Sparkman 
Ellender McCarthy Stennis 
Engle McClellan Talmadge 
Ervin McGee Wiley 
Prear McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Pulbright Magnuson Yarborough 
Green Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hart Morse 
NOT VOTING—14 

Anderson Hayden Kenned 
Bible Hennings O'Mahoney 
Bush Javits Symington 
Cannon Keating Thurmond 
Gore Kefauver 


So Mr. Lauscne’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed at 
the appropriate place to insert a new 
section as follows: 

No common carrier by water subject to 
the Shipping Act of 1916, as amended; the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended; 
or any other act; shall directly or indirectly 
issue any ticket or pass for free or reduced- 
rate transportation to any official or em- 
ployee of the United States Government 
(military or civilian) or to any member of 
their immediate families, traveling as a pas- 
senger on any ship sailing under the the 
American flag in foreign commerce or in 
commerce between the United States and its 
territories and possessions; except that this 
restriction shall not apply to persons injured 
in accidents at sea and physicians and 
nurses attending such persons, and persons 
rescued at sea, and except that this restric- 
tion shall not apply to persons referred to 
in section 405(b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1145 (B)), 
relating to steamship companies carrying 
mails of the United States: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall prevent the 
United States Government from entering in- 
to contractural arrangements with said com- 
panies for reduced transportation rates in- 
volving the traveling expenses of those Gov- 
ernment employees (military or civilian) or 
their families, when such transportation 
costs are paid for by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Any person or corporation who 
knowingly violates this section shall upon 
conviction thereof be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $10,000 at the discretion 
of the courts for each such violation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in order to expedite the con- 
sideration of the amendment I would 
be willing to vote in 5 or 6 minutes if 
we could get the yeas and nays ordered. 
I should like to have a yea-and-nay 
vote. I renew my request for the yeas 
and nays. I am confident we will save 
a great deal of time if the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Perhaps I could 
shorten the procedure by saying that I 
am glad to accept the amendment. It 
is subject to a point of order, but I will 
not make the point of order. The Sen- 
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ator from Delaware knows the situation, 
and I know the situation, and we both 
know what happened in the House. I 
shall be glad to accept the amendment. 
There are many Senators who must at- 
tend a meeting of the Appropriations 
Committee on defense appropriations. I 
know what the amendment is. I believe 
the whole Senate knows what it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the fact that the Senator from 
Washington will vote for the amend- 
ment. I certainly see no reason for de- 
laying the proceedings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will accept the 
amendment. The Senator from Dela- 
ware can put in the Recorp what he has 
to say, and we will proceed from there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered; there- 
fore the Senator will have a chance to 
vote for it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have voted for it 
many times. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish 
to say that the amendment is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. The amend- 
ment is in order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Very well. I ac- 
cept the amendment. Why talk about 
it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the amendment has been ap- 
proved by practically every agency of 
the Government. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
prohibit the American merchant marine 
from giving to employees of the U.S. 
Government free or reduced-rate trans- 
portation. 

Many years ago Congress enacted a 
similar provision as it affects the Amer- 
ican railroads, and later a similar re- 
striction was incorporated in the law 
dealing with the airlines. 

Under existing law neither the Ameri- 
can railroads nor the airlines are per- 
mitted to offer to employees of the US. 
Government free or reduced-rate trans- 
portation other than those rates offered 
to the general public. 

The approval of this amendment 
would in no way restrict the right of the 
U.S. Government to contract or to make 
arrangements with the shipping com- 
panies for reduced rates in connection 
with the transportation of military or 
civilian personnel or their dependents 
when such transportation is being paid 
by the U.S. Government. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Washington has pointed out, this 
amendment has been adopted by the 
Senate on several previous occasions. 
Every Member of the Senate, I am sure, 
is aware of what the amendment is. It 
is very simple. 

It would extend to the American mer- 
chant marine the same rules which now 
govern the airlines and the American 
railroads. It would prohibit this in- 
dustry which is subsidized by about $250 
million a year from offering or extend- 
ing to any public official, either in the 
executive or in the legislative branch, 
any free or reduced-rate transportation. 

In the interest of saving time, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 


~ 
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of my statement be printed in the REc- 
orD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the statement of Mr. Wi1L- 
LiaMs Of Delaware was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This amendment would extend the same 
rules to the American merchant marine. 
It does not mean that any of these carriers 
would be prohibited from extending to em- 
ployees of the Government excursion rates 
when such rates are also available to the 
general public. 

On at least three different occasions during 
the past 5 years the Senate has overwhelm- 
ingly approved the adoption of the same 
proposal as an amendment to legislative bills, 
and each time it was rejected in confer- 
ence. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of Congress approving this amendment. Do 
not overlook the fact that we are approving 
over $250 million as subsidies to be paid 
to the American merchant marine during 
fiscal 1961 alone. This is the same industry 
which is offering these free or reduced rates 
to public officials. 

Within the past 10 years we have approved 
nearly $2 billion in subsidies to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

To what more appropriate bill could this 
amendment be attached than one which pro- 
vides further extension of these subsidies? 

How can there possibly be any argument 
against an amendment which would pro- 
hibit this industry, which is the beneficiary 
of a multi-million-dollar subsidy, from giv- 
ing free or reduced-rate vacations to those 
employees of the U.S. Government who de- 
termine the amounts of these subsidies? 

It cannot be argued but that we in Con- 
gress, with the cooperation of certain offi- 
cials in the executive branch, establish the 
rate and amount of these subsidy payments. 

During recent years much criticism has 
been expressed about certain officials in the 
executive branch who have accepted enter- 
tainment from taxpayers who were vitally 
concerned with major decisions they were 
making. 

A few years ago a prominent official of the 
Presidential staff was forced to resign as the 
result of the criticism of his having accepted 
gifts and subsidized hotel accommodations 
from a party interested in certain decisions 
then pending in one of the departments. 

In the very recent weeks the chairman of 
one of our regulatory commissions resigned 
under criticism of having accepted extensive 
entertainment on a yacht furnished by a 
company which was interested in a decision 
he was in a position to make. 

Again, within the past week a committee 
of the House of Representatives issued a 
strong criticism of certain employees of the 
Interior Department who had spent several 
days at the home of an official of a company 
with whom they were in the process of 
negotiating an agreement. 

No one can definitely prove that the terms 
of these arrangements or the decisions made 
by these officials who accepted this enter- 
tainment were in any way influenced or that 
these companies extending this entertain- 
ment received a more favorable considera- 
tion as a result therefrom. 

On the contrary, the officials accepting 
this entertainment emphatically deny that 
such was the case. Nevertheless, Congress 
and the public in general have strongly 
criticized such procedures as being highly 
improper and unethical to say the very 
least. 

If we in Congress are going to establish 
a code whereby representatives of the execu- 
tive branch are to be censored when they 
accept excessive entertainment or subsidized 
vacations from es with whom they 
are decisions, how can we in Con- 
gress refuse to live by the same code? 
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How can Congress defend its action if 
we reject this amendment here today, for 
in effect this would be saying that we insist 
on the right of both Members of Congress 
and the executive branch to accept free 
or reduced-rate transportation for ourselves 
and our families from the American mer- 
chant marine? 

What is the difference between a subsi- 
dized hotel accommodation or a subsidized 
vacation on a yacht within the continental 
borders of the United States for an official 
of our Government and a subsidized ocean 
voyage for the same official or his family? 

It cannot be denied that under existing 
law these subsidized vacations are freely 
available to public officials who are in a 
position to help these industries. 

I am not charging that any public official 
who has accepted these reduced rates or free 
transportation has been unduly influenced; 
nor am I charging that the American mer- 
chant marine in offering these reduced rates 
or free trips to those Government officials in 
a position to help them have done so from 
any ulterior motive. 

I will state, however, without any fear of 
contradiction that they did not offer free 
trips or reduced rates to us before we were 
elected to Congress or appointed to a public 
position wherein we could determine the 
rates of these subsidies. 

Let us stop kidding both ourselves and the 
American people, and if we believe in the 
principles of this amendment let us support 
it by our vote here today. By so doing we 
would clearly establish the fact that we do 
not think it is proper for any public official 
to accept lavish entertainment or subsidized 
vacations which are paid for by any segment 
of industry or any individual in connection 
with whom we are in a position to make 
important decisions. 

In recent days Congress has received a lot 
of justified criticism because of its insistence 
upon maintaining a cloak of secrecy over 
its expenditures of public funds while on 
official trips abroad, and on the first appro- 
priate occasion I shall again offer my 
amendment which would correct this situa- 
tion by making all such expenditures subject 
to public scrutiny. 

Of equal importance is this amendment to 
the merchant marine bill which will prohibit 
Members of Congress or members of the exec- 
utive branch from accepting subsidized vaca- 
tions from an industry which is the benefici- 
ary of a subsidy of nearly a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars annually paid from the Federal 
Treasury. 

Before Congress adjourns both these situ- 
ations should be corrected, and the adoption 
here today of this amendment dealing with 
one phase of this operation is one step in 
that direction. 

Let us establish the fact that we, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, are willing to abide by the 
same code of ethics which we establish for 
others. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee has nothing to say on the amend- 
ment and will yield back the remainder 
of his time I shall do likewise. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
clerk should call the roll. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. With a yea- 
and-nay vote the House will know how 
we stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets his statement. He was 
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advised that the yeas and nays had not 
been ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays were ordered, and the clerk wil] 
call the roll. The question is on agree. 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BrsLE], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HayDEN], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THurMonp], 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Ken- 
NEDY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. SYMINGTON], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [{Mr. BrBLE], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Tennessee {Mr. GorE], the Senator from 
Arizona {[Mr. HaypeEn], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THURMonpD], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoNeEY], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SyMINGTON], would each 
vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
absent on official business, and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 207] 

YEAS—88 
Aiken Fong Martin 
Allott Frear Monroney 
Bartlett Fulbright Morse 
Beall Goldwater Morton 
Bennett Green Moss 
Bridges Gruening Mundt 
Brunsdale Hart Murray 
Bush Hartke Muskie 
Butler Hickenlooper Pastore 
Byrd, Va Hill Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Proxmire 
Capehart Hruska Randolph 
Carlson Humphrev Robertson 
Carroll Jackson Russell 
Case, N.J Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Jordan Scott 
Church Keating Smathers 
Clark Kerr Smith 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Talmadge 
Dirksen Long, La. Wiley 

id Lusk Williams, Del. 

Douglas McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Dworshak McClellan Yarborough 
Eastland McGee Young, N. Dak 
Ellender McNamara Young, Ohio 
Engle Magnuson 
Ervin Mansfield 

NAYS—O 

NOT VOTING—12 

Anderson Hayden Kennedy 
Bible Hennings O’Mahoney 
Cannon Javits Symington 
Gore Kefauver Thurmond 
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So the amendment of Mr. WiLLIams of 
Delaware to the committee amendment 


reed to. 
ae . Mr. President, I 
back the remainder of the time on 
the bill under my control. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate on the bill has been yielded 
pack. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2584) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the pending ques- 
tion whether the Senate bill shall pass? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote 
taken a moment ago was not on that 
question; but now that the bill has been 
read the third time, the question is, Shall 
the bill pass? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think this matter of sufficient importance 
to warrant the taking of a yea-and-nay 
vote on this question. Therefore, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
a discussion with the Parliamentarian, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate House bill 10644. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Chair 
laid before the Senate the bill (H.R. 
10644) to amend title V of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to change the 
limitation of the construction differential 
subsidy under such title, which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all after the 
enacting clause of House bill 10644 be 
stricken out, and that there be inserted, 
in lieu thereof, the text of Senate bill 
2584, as thus far amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The question now is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
gg and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 
are Did the Chair an- 

whether the yeas and nays had 
been ordered? * ” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have not been ordered on 
the question of the Passage of House bill 

, & amended. 
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The question now is, Shall House bill 
10644 be passed? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE 
and Mr. Cannon], the Senators from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore and Mr. KEFrau- 
vER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayvben], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THuRMonpD], and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KeEnNeEpy], 
the Senator from Wyoming ([Mr. 
O’MaHoNeEY], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SyMINGTON] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] is paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
is absent on official business and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “‘nay.” 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Gotp- 
WATER] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 26, as follows: 


[No. 208] 

YEAS—60 
Allott Pulbright Mansfield 
Bartlett Green Monroney 
Beall Gruening Morse 
Bennett Hart Moss 
Bridges Hartke Muskie 
Brunsdale Hill Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Randolph 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carroll Johnston, §.C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Jordan Schoeppel 
Church Kerr Scott 
Clark Kuchel Smathers 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Dodd Long, La. Stennis 
Eastland Lusk Talmadge 
Ellender McCarthy Wiley 
Engle Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McNamara Yarborough 
Frear Magnuson Young, Ohio 

NAYS—26 
Aiken Douglas Martin 
Bush Dworshak Morton 
Byrd, Va. Fong Mundt 
Capehart Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Case, N.J. Holland Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Smith 
Cooper Keating Williams, Del. 
Cotton Lausche Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis McClellan 

NOT VOTING—14 

Anderson Hayden Murray 
Bible Hennings O’Mahoney 
Cannon Javits Symington 
Goldwater Kefauver Thurmond 
Gore Kennedy 


So the bill (H.R. 10644) was passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend title V of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, in order to change the 
limitation of the construction differen- 
tial subsidy under such title, and for 
other purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate 
bill 2584 will be indefinitely postponed. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1223. An act for the relief of Alan John 
Coombs; 

S. 1720. An act for the relief of Perry Lee 
Gorman; 

S. 1912. An act for the relief of Timmy Kim 
Smith; 

S. 2046. An act for the relief of Max Kot- 
scha; 

S.2142. An act for the relief of George C. 
McKinney; 

8.2177. An act for the relief of Peter J. 
Waterton; 

S. 2247. An act for the relief of Wong Gim 
Chung; 

S. 2330. An act for the relief of John B. 
Manthey; 

S. 2352. An act for the relief of Chaim 
(Hyman) Eidlisz; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Junko Ho- 
saka Jordan; 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Stickels 

S. 2532. An act for the relief of Margherita 
Pino Zordan; 

S. 2538. An act for the relief of Kim Yong 
Cha, fiance of Cpl. LeMaine Ellingson, 
RA55280245; 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Leila Fin- 
lay Bohin; 

S. 2635. An act for the relief of Maria Gen- 
owefa Kon Musial; 

S. 2769. An act for the relief of John 
George Sarkis Lindell; 

S. 2776. An act for the relief of Raymond 
‘Thomason, Jr. 

S.2792. An act for the relief of Luigia 
Mion; and 

S. 2821. An act for the relief of Kristina 
Selan. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions of the Senate: 

S.. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the report on employment, growth, and price 
levels; 

S. Con. Res. 89. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the studies on comparisons of United 
States and Soviet economies; and 

S. Con. Res. 109. Concurrent resolution 
concerning the reenrollment of S. 1892, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Norman 
project, Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 


‘The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2645) for 
the relief of Jesus Cruz-Figueroa. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolutions of the 
House: 

H.R. 1542. An act for the relief of Biagio 
D’Agata; 

E.R, 8888. An act for the relief of Angela 
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H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution relating to 
deportation of certain aliens; and 

H.J. Res. 678. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 4271. An act to validate the salary 
overpayments made to certain officers and 
employees incident to the salary adjustment 
provisions of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1955, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6498. An act concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land on 
the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation taken 
by the United States; 

H.R. 7211. An act to provide additional dis- 
ability compensation for certain seriously 
disabled veterans; 

H.R. 7727. An act to amend sections 334, 
367, and 369 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 734, 767, 769) and to add a new sec- 
tion 335 so as to require claims to be filed 
and to limit the time within which claims 
may be filed in chapter XI (arrangement) 
proceedings to the time prescribed by sec- 
tion 57n of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
93n); 

H.R. 9541. An act to amend section 109(g) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949; 

H.R. 9786. An act to amend sections 511 
and 612 of title 38, United States Code, to 
permit Indian war and Spanish-American 
War veterans to elect to receive pension at 
the rates applicable to veterans of World 
War I; 

H.R. 12052. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, for an 
additional 2 years; 

H.R. 12115. An act to extend the minimum 
national marketing quota for extra long 
staple cotton to the 1961 crop; and 

H.R. 12200. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize reduction in 
enlisted grade upon approval of certain court- 
martial sentences, and for other purposes. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 

H.R. 4271. An act to validate the salary 
overpayments made to certain officers and 
employees incident to the salary adjustment 
provisions of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1955, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 7727. An act to amend sections 334, 
367, and 369 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 734, 767, 769) and to add a new sec- 
tion 335 so as to require claims to be filed 
and to limit the time within which claims 
may be filed in chapter XI (arrangement) 
proceedings to the time prescribed by sec- 
tion 57n of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
93n); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6498. An act concerning payment of 
debts out of compensation for trust land 
on the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation 
taken by the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R.7211. An act to provide additional 
disability compensation for certain seriously 
disabled veterans; and 

H.R. 9786. An act to amend sections 511 
and 512 of title 38, United States Code, to 
permit Indian war and Spanish-American 
War veterans to elect to receive pension at 
the rates applicable to veterans of World 
War I; to the Committee on Finance. 

ELR. 9541. An act to amend section 109(g) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 12052. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, for an 
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additional 2 years; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12115. An act to extend the minimum 
national marketing quota for Extra Long Sta- 
ple cotton to the 1961 crop; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 12200. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize reduction 
in enlisted grade upon approval of certain 
court-martial sentences, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 





MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL FOR- 
ESTS—NOTICE THAT SENATE BILL 
3044 WILL BE CONSIDERED TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators have expressed in- 
terest in Calendar No. 1470, S. 3044, a 
bill relating to management of national 
forests. 

It was hoped we would be able to bring 
that bill up this afternoon, but, because 
of a legitimate request that it not be 
taken up, it will not be brought up for 
the consideration of the Senate until 
tomorrow. I take this means to serve 
notice that the measure will be before 
the Senate tomorrow for consideration. 





ASSISTANCE TO CORRECT INEQUI- 
TIES IN CONSTRUCTION OF FISH- 
ING VESSELS—RECONSIDERATION 
OF VOTE ON CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report on H.R. 5421 was 
agreed to is the pending question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

The time is controlled by the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, or any Senator they may des- 
ignate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
of the belief that we can dispose of the 
matter now being considered within the 
next 25 minutes. 

The question before the Senate is my 
motion to reconsider the action taken on 
the conference report on H.R. 5421 on 
May 3 of this year. On that day the con- 
ference report on H.R. 5421 was sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the Senator from 
Washington. 

I had written a letter to the Senator 
from Washington stating that when the 
conferees were prepared to report I de- 
sired to be notified, because I wanted to 
be heard on the matter. The Senator 
from Washington recognizes that I wrote 
the letter. A considerable time passed 
between the day I wrote the letter and 
the day the conference report was pre- 
sented. I think the Senator from Wash- 
ington inadvertently failed to remember 
my request. 

On May 5 the Senator from Washing- 
ton stated that he joined with me in the 
request which I made that the action on 
the conference report be reconsidered. 
I should like at this time to hear from 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
statement of the Senator from Ohio is 
substantially correct. The action taken 
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was inadvertent. The House passed the 
bill, and the Senate agreed to the con- 
ference report. 

In order to get the matter in proper 
legislative perspective, I should like to 
ask for a vote on the motion to recon- 
sider, and I suggest that Senators vote 
“aye.” Then I shall move to consider 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio to reconsider the 
action by which the conference report 
on H.R. 5421 was agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
now ask that the Senate proceed to con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the question 
of agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may we 
have a ruling of the request of the Sena- 
tor from Washington first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The request of the 
Senator from Washington was agreed to, 
then? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, the 
request was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the conference report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
of the belief that the significance of the 
Senate amendment to the House bill is 
not fully understood. For that reason 
I asked for a reconsideration of the 
action taken on May 3, 1960. 

There is a principle involved in the 
bill as it now stands which I believe 
will plague the Senate in future days. 
The bill, as it now is written, provides 
that the fishing industry shall be pro- 
vided subsidies for the construction of 
vessels used in fishing. There is, how- 
ever, a limitation placed upon the condi- 
tions under which relief shall be grant- 
ed. The House report contained those 
provisions. I should like to read them. 

A construction subsidy shall be granted 
under this Act only to assist in the con- 
struction of a fishing vessel to be operated 
in (1) a fishery suffering injury from which 
escape clause relief has been recommended 
by the Tariff Commission under the Trade 
Agreements Assistance Act of 1951, as 
amended (65 Stat. 74), but where such re- 
lief has been or is hereafter denied under 
section 7(c) of such Act; 


In other words, if a fishing industry 
has gone to the Tariff Commission and 
has asked for relief against the inade- 
quacy of tariffs, if the Tariff Commis- 
sion has found such relief should be 
granted and has so recommended to the 
President, and if the President has 
said, “No, you cannot have this relief,” 
in that instance subsidies will be pro- 
vided. Under the provision there is 4 
back-door means of defeating the pur- 
poses and provisions of the Tariff Act. 
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The bill as it is now written provides 
that when tariff relief is not granted, 
subsidies will be provided for the fishing 
industry . 

The report further states: 

(2) @ fishery found by the Secretary to be 
injured or threatened with injury by reason 
of increased imports, either actual or rela- 
tive, of a fish or shellfish product, not the 
subject of a trade agreement tariff conces- 
sion, which is like or directly competitive 
with the fishery’s product; 


There were submitted to the Tariff 
Commission 32 favorable recommenda- 
tions as to various products manufac- 
tured in the United States. The Tariff 
Commission studied the 32 applications 
which were made for increased tariffs. 
Among them was the application of the 
fishing industry. Recommendations 
were made to the President in 32 cases 
that the tariffs be lifted. The President 
granted 12 requests and refused to grant 
20. Among them were the following 
tariffs: 

Garlic, watches, tobacco pipes and 
bowls, scissors, ground fish fillets, lead 
and zinc, handmade blown glassware, 
spring clothespins. screen printed silk 
scarfs, wood screws, fluorspar, para- 
aminosalicylic acid, ferrocerium lighter 
flints, velveteen fabric, straight pins and 
several others. 

The principle which will be estab- 
lished by the bill is that when the Presi- 
dent has refused to act favorably upon a 
recommendation made by the Tariff 
Commission to increase the tariff, the re- 
lief should be sought by asking for a 
subsidy from the U.S. Government to 
sustain the business which has been de- 
nied tariff relief. I do not believe the 
Congress will subscribe to that principle, 
upon deep reflection. 

In the one instance, the Tariff Com- 
mission has its responsibilities. We are 
asked to say, “When the Tariff Commis- 
sion denies you relief and when the 
President denies you relief, come to the 
Congress and ask for a subsidy, and it 
shall be granted to you.” 

It is on that basis that I urge that the 
conference report be not approved. 

I reserve to myself the remainder of 
the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the opposition is controlled by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts is, of course, 
vitally interested in the bill because of 
the serious situation in the fishing in- 
dustry, particularly in the New England 
area. Let the record show that he as 
& member of the subcommittee is pres- 
ently engaged in the marking up of the 
very important Defense appropriation 
bill. He informed me he did not have 
much more to add to the debate on the 
conference report. He discussed the bill 
on other occasions when the matter was 
before the Senate. He also appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. So as far as I 
know, he has nothing further to add, 
and I am sure it would be all right to 
yield back the remainder of his time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to myself. 
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When the President denied recom- 
mended tariff relief for the fishing in- 
dustry, he emphasized that the industry 
will experience great difficulty in the 
years ahead unless “bold and vigorous 
steps are taken now to provide root solu- 
tions for the industry’s problems.” The 
President did not disagree with the Tariff 
Commission’s diagnosis of the need for 
relief for the industry. 

Our national policy prevents our do- 
mestic fishing industry from using for- 
eign-built vessels. This adds 45 percent 
to 55 percent of the cost of domestic ves- 
sel construction, as compared with for- 
eign costs. Our national policy prevents 
tariff relief against imports of foreign 
fishery products. Our national policy, 
through mutual security funds, helps to 
equip and modernize foreign fleets which 
compete with the domestic industry. 

To the extent that our domestic fish- 
ermen suffer as a result of policies pur- 
sued by our Government, it is only fair 
to provide some accommodation to the 
industry for its special burdens. 

Therefore, I support this conference 
report. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of the time of the 
opposition, if the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHeE], is prepared to do like- 
wise. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have one further 
word and then I shall yield back the 
time. 

The action which is proposed is a 
manifestation of how the plague of sub- 
sidies spreads. The fishing industry 
now claims that it is an integral part 
of the national defense and that it can- 
not survive because of foreign com- 
petition. The fishing industry must now 
have aid from the taxpayers. 

I recognize that my argument will fall 
upon deaf ears, but I merely wish to 
say that the time will come when we 
shall recognize that the Government 
cannot subsidize more and more parts 
of our economy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator oppose an effort to give tariff 
protection or some sort of quota ar- 
rangement to the fishing industry in 
lieu of the subsidy arrangement? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A subsidy is not the 
method by which the problems of the 
fishing industry should be solved. The 
method by which the problem should 
be handled is to put the business on a 
competitive basis, and if the facts 
justify, to increase the tariff. But it 
should not be done by subsidy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The problem 
we have now in the shrimping industry 
is that we cannot meet the cost of for- 
eign boats, primarily because their wage 
cost is only a small fraction of our cost. 
The industry has no tariff to protect it, 
and historically it has not needed one. 
Many industries do have tariff protec- 
tion. The automobile industry and most 
other industries have substantial tariff 
protection. 

I was curious to know what the reac- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio would be 
to the suggestion. Would he feel that 
the shrimping industry or the fishing in- 
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dustry is entitled to be considered on the 
same basis on which other American 
manufacturing industries which have 
had historical protection are considered? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, I do, but the 
point I wish to make is that if we grant 
relief by way of subsidy to the fishing 
industry, then we shall not be able to 
turn down the requests that may be made 
by the watch industry, for example, stat- 
ing that they cannot survive in the face 
of foreign competition and therefore 
they need a subsidy. The same observa- 
tion applies to other industries, such as 
the tobacco industry, the scissors indus- 
try, the lead and zinc industries, the 
handmade blown glassware industry, 
spring clothespins, and violins. ‘Those 
industries would like relief. 

We have a violin industry in Ohio that 
is perishing because of foreign competi- 
tion. I would not dare to come here and 
say that taxpayers should subsidize the 
violin industry in order to permit it to 
survive. The relief should not be ob- 
tained by taking the taxpayers’ money 
and giving it to those in that industry. 
It should be accomplished rather by some 
use of tariff protection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If we are in 
a position to preserve a desirable indus- 
try at a reasonable level through tariff 
protection how could we apply that prin- 
ciple to foreign shipping? In other 
words, foreigners do not sell their ships 
in this country, but they compete with 
our merchant marine on the seas. I do 
not see how a tariff could be levied on a 
foreign ship under those circumstances. 
I do not see how the shipping industry 
could be helped except through subsidy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We are now talking 
of different subjects. One subject is 
shipbuilding, the other the fishing indus- 
try. The fishing industry predicates its 
argument upon the fact that it is perish- 
ing economically. It is said that the im- 
portation of fish makes it unprofitable 
for it to exist, therefore it wants the tax- 
payers to give it money. I do not think 
such a suggestion is sound. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that industry could be completely 
protected if Congress saw fit to give such 
protection through the tariff or quota 
procedure. But I do not very well see 
how tariff protection could be used to 
protect the U.S. merchant marine, be- 
cause we are in no position to levy a 
tariff upon foreign shipping. : 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We areon a different 
subject. We are speaking about fishing 
vessels. The merchant marine item 
which was under consideration has been 
eliminated. I think we understand each 
other now, do we not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. ‘The point to 
which I was addressing myself related to 
the difference in legislative approach. 
It is difficult for me to see how the mer- 
chant marine could be protected with 
a tariff or quota arrangement; and that 
being the case, about the only way the 
industry could be helped would be 
through a subsidy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To the merchant 
marine. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree with that 
statement. Now we are talking about 
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the fishing industry, and I claim that 
industry could be protected by levying 
a tariff on the fish that are imported or 
through some other measure instead of 
granting a subsidy of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado likewise yield 
back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, just 
prior to the vote, a statement I have 
prepared on the bill. I wanted to be 
present, but it was necessary for me to 
be in attendance at a committee meeting. 
I appreciate what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
and the distinguished Senator from Col- 
orado (Mr. AttorT] said in my behalf. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


This bill has a rich history of study and 
preparation. In March 1959, I introduced 
S. 1874, “The Federal Fisheries Assistance 
Act of 1959.” The provisions in this bill 
were contained in S. 2578, introduced by 
Senator MaGNnvuson on August 21, 1959, which 
I cosponsored. The Senate eventually 
passed the House companion measure, H.R. 
5421, with amendments, on September 11, 
1959, by a vote of 55 to 30. A conference was 
appointed before the close of the Ist session 
of the 86th Congress, but the conference re- 
port was not ordered to be printed until late 
April. The Senate first agreed to the con- 
ference report on May 3. 

This bill has been carefully considered by 
both Houses of Congress. The Senate has 
actually acted favorably on the bill twice 
before, once in its present form. The pro- 
visions in the Senate version. were agreed to 
by the conferees. Further delay cannot be 
justified. 

The situation in the domestic fishing in- 
dustry has become progressively worse in re- 
cent years. Local fishing grounds no longer 
yield the profitable catches of the past, and 
New England fleets, for instance, must ven- 
ture further and further from home to fish 
the Grand Banks and the North Atlantic. 
There they face the bigger, better equipped 
and more modern draggers of 14 foreign 
fishing nations, including Russia. 

Domestic fishing vessel construction costs 
have reached a huge level, and our fishermen 
do not have the capital to build. They are 
prevented by a law dating back to 1792 from 
buying foreign ships, which are built at 
much lower costs and often with Govern- 
ment subsidies, for domestic fishing. The 
result is that the average American boat is 
over 20 years old and noncompetitive. 

U.S. fish consumption is rising as our 
population increases. Foreign fish imports 
also are setting records, and yet our local 
fishermen are generally unable to make ends 
meet. The New England ground-fish indus- 
try, on which 60,000 persons are dependent, 
will gradually become extinct under these 
circumstances. 

The industry has long awaited such as- 
sistance as is provided in this bill, and again 
and again has been led to expect favorable 
action. The hopes which have persistently 
been raised should not be dashed again. 

In providing a Federal construction sub- 
sidy for fishing boats, the bill would help 
equalize the cost of new boats for American 
fishermen and could substantially assist in 
putting them once again on a competitive 
basis with other countries. 

The conference report calls for $2.5 million 
per year to carry out the act. A vessel con- 
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struction subsidy under this act would not 
exceed 33%, percent of total costs. It re- 
quires that the vessels be suitable for de- 
fense purposes, aid in developing US. fish- 
eries, deliver catches in U.S. ports, employ 
citizens and be documented under US. law. 
Defense features would be approved and 
paid for by the Department of Defense. 

Those qualified for aid are fisheries for 
which escape clause release had been rec- 
ommended by Tariff Commission but denied 
under Trade Agreements Assistance Act, and 
to certain fisheries found by the Secretary 
to be injured by increased imports of fish 
or shellfish product. 

I urge the adoption of the conference re- 


port. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on both sides has been 
yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the conference report. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GorE], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurMonp], are absent 
on Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. HENnINGsS], is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SyMINGTON], are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] is paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Carolina would vote ‘“‘nay” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
absent on official business, and, if present 
and voting, would vote “‘nay.” 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER] and the Senator from Kentucky 
{[Mr. Morton] are detained on official 
business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 26, as follows: 


[No. 209] 
YEAS—59 

Allott Green Mansfield 
Anderson Gruening Monroney 
Bartlett Hart Morse 
Beall Hartke Moss 
Bennett Hill Muskie 
Bridges Humphrey Pastore 
Bush Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnson, Tex. Randolph 
Carlson Johnston, 8.C. Robertson 
Carroll Jordan Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Scott 
Clark Kuchel Smith 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Dodd Long, La. Stennis 
Eastland Lusk Talmadge 
El McCarthy 
Engle McClellan Williams, N.J 

McGee Yarborough 

McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Pulbright Magnuson 
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NAYS—26 
Aiken Curtis Martin 
Brunsdale Douglas Mundt 
Butler Dworshak Proxmire 
Capehart Fong Russell 
Case, N.J. Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Case,S.Dak. Holland Smathers 
Chureh Hruska Williams, Del. 
Cooper Keating Young, Ohio 
Cotton Lausche 
NOT VOTING—15 
Bible Hayden Morton 
Byrd, Va. Hennings Murray 
Cannon Javits O’Mahoney 
Goldwater Kefauver Symington 
Gore Kennedy Thurmond 
So the conference report was agreed 
to 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
motion is not necessary under the rules, 
a motion to reconsider having been made 
previously. 





OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
AND TOURISM AND A TRAVEL AD- 
VISORY BOARD 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 

the consideration of Calendar 1554, §S. 


3102. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 


The Curer CiterK. A bill (S. 3102) to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign 
commerce of the United States by pro- 
viding for the establishment of an Office 
of International Travel and Tourism and 
a Travel Advisory Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 


That it is the purpose of this Act to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign com- 
merce, improve the foreign payments posi- 
tion of the United States, and promote inter- 
national understanding and appreciation of 
the United States of America by encouraging 
foreign residents to visit the United States 
and by facilitating international travel gen- 
erally. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act the Secretary of Commerce 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Secretary”) 
is authorized and directed to— 

(1) develop, plan, and carry out a com- 
prehensive program, utilizing all appropriate 
media of public information and communica- 
tion, designed to stimulate and encourage 
travel to the United States by the residents 
of foreign countries for the purpose of study, 
culture, recreation, business, and other ac- 
tivities conducive to better international 
understanding of the people and institutions 
of the United States; 

(2) encourage the strengthening of tourist 
facilities, programs, and other arrangements 
within the United States for assuring @ 
friendly welcome and meeting the special 
requirements of foreign visitors; 

(3) coordinate all travel facilitation ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Government, and actively 
encourage progressive elimination, reduction, 
or simplification of barriers to travel; 
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(4) assist in the implementation of foreign 
cal assistance and economic develop- 
ment projects in the travel industry field; 


“ collect, publish, and provide for the 
exchange of statistics and technical informa- 
tion relating to international travel and 
wy me performing the duties set forth in 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
wert utilize the facilities of existing agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to the fullest 
ible; 

aa ap en and cooperate with individ- 
uals, businesses, and organizations engaged 
in or concerned with international travel, in- 
cludigg local, State, Federal, foreign govern- 
ment, and international agencies; 

(3) obtain by contract and otherwise the 
advice and services of qualified and ex- 

professional agencies, consultants, 
and specialists in the fields of advertising, 
public information, and mass communica- 
tion; 

(4). establish such travel offices in for- 
eign countries, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State, as he deems to be neces- 
sary and desirable; 

(5) refrain from conducting any activity 
or furnishing any service which might re- 
sult in adverse economic competition to 
persons engaged in the business of providing 
transportation, accommodations, or other 
facilities to persons traveling between the 
United States and foreign countries. 

(c) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual 
report on his activities under this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Commerce an Office 
of International Travel (hereinafter referred 
to as “the Office”). 

(b) The Office shall be headed by a Di- 
rector who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and witk the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and who shall be compen- 
sated at the rate of $17,500 per annum. All 
duties and responsibilities of the Secretary 
set forth in section 2 of this Act shall be 
exercised through the Director. The Di- 
rector shall have authority to appoint and 
fix the compensation of such subordinate 
personnel as he deems to be required in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(c) The Director shall represent the Sec- 
retary on any interagency committee, board 
or other organization established within the 
executive branch to deal with travel matters. 

Src. 4. (a) There is hereby established a 
Travel Advisory Board (hereinafter referred 
to as “the Board”) which shall be composed 
of twelve members who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary and who shall serve for such 
terms as may be designated by the Secretary. 
Such members shall not be officers or em- 
Ployees of the Federal Government and shall 
be individuals who, by reason of interest, 
training, or experience, are qualified to carry 
out the duties provided for in section 5 of 
this Act. At least six of the members of the 
Board shall be representatives of the travel 
and related industries. 

(b) The Board shall elect a Chairman and 
a Vice Chairman from its members. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Board shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 


(d) Seven members of the Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

(e) The Board shall have power to appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as it deems to be required in accordance with 
the provisions of the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(f) Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive $50 per diem when engaged in the ac- 
tual performance of his duties; and, while 
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away from his home or regular place of busi- 
ness and engaged in the actual performance 
of his duties, he shall also receive travel and 
subsistence expenses in accordance with the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended, and 
the Standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations. 

(g) Service of any individual as a member 
of the Board shall not constitute service or 
employment of such individual within the 
purview of sections 281, 283, 284, and 434 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, and sec- 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 
99): however, such individuals shall be sub- 
ject to the aforesaid provisions for the pur- 
pose of prohibiting them from acting as an 
agent, attorney, officer, or otherwise, contrary 
to the interests of the United States, and 
such individuals shall be subject also to the 
aforesaid provisions so as to preclude them 
from receiving certain compensation as indi- 
cated in the aforesaid provisions. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall— 

(1) advise and consult with the Director 
with respect to the activities of the Office, 
and from time to time shall submit to the 
Director recommendations for programs and 
policies to be adopted; and 

(2) submit to the Secretary and the Con- 
gress from time to time, but not less than 
once a year, reports containing appraisals of 
the effectiveness of the programs and activi- 
ties being carried on by the Office and setting 
forth recommendations the Board has made 
to the Director and such other matters as it 
may consider pertinent. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act there is authorized to 
be appropriated not to exceed $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and 
thereafter such sums as may be necessary. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that no serious op- 
position to the bill is expected. It may 
be that that statement isin error. How- 
ever, the Senator from Washington, the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, desires to 
make an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
bill was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It provides for an expanded 
program, on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for the development 
and facilitation of international travel, 
with particular emphasis upon the pro- 
motion of foreign travel to the United 
States. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has been conducting a 
study of some magnitude concerning the 
whole problem of our foreign commerce. 
All of us are familiar with the balance- 
of-trade deficits which have been occur- 
ring in the last few years. This is the 
first time in many years that our im- 
ports have exceeded our exports. 

In making the study, the committee 
found that one of the principal reasons 
for the balance-of-trade deficits is the 
completely lopsided division of inter- 
national travel. It is estimated that in 
the coming year Americans will spend 
between $2,700 million and $3 billion 
abroad, whereas foreign visitors to the 
United States will spend less than $400 
million in this country; and that is a 
fairly good estimate. So we found that 
the great balance-of-trade deficit occurs 
in connection with such travel. 

We found that the United States has 
done little or nothing—and this view is 
concurred in by all those in the travel 
business—to encourage citizens of other 
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countries to travel in the United States, 
whereas other countries do everything 
they possibly can to encourage Ameri- 
cans to visit in and travel in their coun- 
tries. For instance, they make special 
concessions with respect to the dollar or 
the exchange situation, which is improv- 
ing. We found that the “immense” sum 
of $56,000 is spent by the Department of 
Commerce, to promote travel in this 
country, whereas the Belgian Congo 
spends a much larger amount of money 
to encourage foreigners to travel there, 
and the same is true of the amounts 
spent by the Isle of Cyprus to encourage 
foreigners to travel there. 

So the bill calls for the establishment 
of an interdepartmental group which 
will make it easier for foreigners to visit 
the United States. In other words, the 
new group will eliminate some of the red- 
tape and some of the unnecessary re- 
strictions which embarrass foreign visi- 
tors. The bill envisions the establish- 
ment of several pilot plants in Rome, 
Tokyo, or similar places, to act as clear- 
inghouses and to provide information 
and service to foreigners who wish to 
visit this country. The purpose is to 
make it easier for foreigners to visit the 
United States. 

The survey which was conducted was 
a very good one. It was also found that 
throughout the world there is generally 
the impression that travel in the United 
States is much more expensive than 
travel in other countries, whereas that is 
not a fact. So we wish to have such 
misapprehensions corrected, and we wish 
to have correct information made avail- 
able. 

As I have said, the deficit in travel is 
the largest item in our balance-of-trade 
deficit. 

The other proposal was in connection 
with the Department of Commerce. We 
wish to work with it; and the Senators 
from New York are vitally interested in 
this item, because New York City has 
been the hub of such travel. 

The committee has worked hard on the 
bill; and I think Senators will find that 
the bill will accomplish what needs to be 
accomplished at this time in regard to 
this important field. 

It is believed that there will be no ob- 
jection in the House of Representatives 
to the bill. Some technicalities may be 
involved, but basically the purnose is 
agreed upon. 

It is felt that the Immigration Service 
officials can render some service in this 
connection; but, chiefly, the matter of 
travel by foreigners in this country is 
involved; and steps should be taken to 
dispel the erroneous idea of many for- 
eigners that Americans are materialistic 
and that travel in the United States is 
very expensive. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
in the amount of one-half of 1 percent 
annually, thus depending upon the num- 
ber of foreigners who visit the United 
States. That formula would be the cri- 
terion in connection with determining 
the amount to be appropriated and spent 
in connection with this effort. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Washington yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the Senator re- 
fer to page 6 and page 11? As TI recall, 
the original authorization for the ap- 
propriation was for a sum equal to one- 
half of 1 percent, annually. But later 
it was changed to $5 million, and there- 
after such sums as may be necessary. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That change was 
made with a rather clear understanding, 
I believe, with the Department of Com- 
merce, that when it submitted its budg- 
et request, it would gage its request 
on the criterion of one-half of 1 per- 
cent, which amounts to approximately 
$5 million annually. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I was going to 
ask where the $5 million figure came 
from. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is the source. 

Mr. KEATING. I understand that the 
Budget objected to basing the appro- 
priation on the amount spent by foreign 
visitors in this country. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. But it is gen- 
erally understood that the amount ap- 
propriated will be a very modest one. 
On the other hand, England spends close 
to 16 percent, and France and Italy do 
likewise. 

Mr. KEATING. I know that several 
other countries spend much more than 
the appropriation contemplated by this 
bill, in order to encourage tourism. 

Today, we must consider some of these 
problems in a rather different way from 
the way in which they were considered 
8 or 10 years ago—inasmuch as our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit has been in- 
creasing. 

This measure is partially designed to 
help with regard to our overall balance- 
of-payments situation; and it seems to 
me that, for that reason, the bill before 
us has much merit. 

I commend the chairman of the com- 
mittee for bringing out the bill; and I 
believe the bill deserves our support. 
Certainly the best way to improve our 
balance-of-payments position is to in- 
crease our exports, and this, I am cer- 
tain, will be brought about, at least in 
part, by the enactment of bills along the 
lines of S. 3102. 

Encouraging people from overseas to 
visit the United States tends to attract 
foreign<apital—that is, the money which 
they spend here—and in this way has 
a favorable effect upon our balance of 
payments situation. It also tends to 
create a demand for American made 
goods throughout the world, and in this 
way has a similarly good effect upon our 
balance of payments. 

But perhaps most important of all, we 
need to encourage travel to the United 
States because we want people to see 
America and to get to know us and like 
us. We are proud of our country, its 
scenic and historic landmarks, its 
schools and churches, its accomplish- 
ments, and its hopes for the future. One 
of the best and most effective ways for 
the United States to solidify the free 
world alliance is to win the friendship 
and the confidence of the people of the 
nations with which we are allied. 

I favor S. 3102 for these several 
reasons and hope that it will be enacted. 
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In connection with my remarks on this 
bill, I want to call attention today to an 
excellent editorial from the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle supporting S. 
3102 and to a letter from President 
Eisenhower on this general subject, con- 
tained in a pamphlet distributed by the 
National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, which, along with many other 
groups, is very much interested in this 
bill 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two items appear at this 
point in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat 
Chronicle, May 13, 1960] 


TRAVEL WorRRY 


About 1,600,000 Americans are expected to 
travel abroad this year and spend close to 
$2.5 billion outside the United States. This 
flight of the dollar to foreign pockets has 
attracted the notice of US. officials con- 
cerned about our serious imbalance of inter- 
national payments. Other nations faced 
with a similar problem have imposed harsh 
restrictions on the amount of their currency 
a traveler may take abroad. If the limitation 
is low though, it serves to choke off foreign 
travel altogether. 

Senator WarrREN G. Macnuson, Democrat, 
of Washington, wants to correct the tourist 
imbalance by more constructive action. He 
would create a Government travel office to 
promote travel to this country from other 
lands, and give it $5 million annually to do 
the job. The Government now spends about 
$50,000 a year extolling the country’s tourist 
attractions through its International Travel 
Division in the Department of Commerce. 
Great Britain spends $2.6 million; impover- 
ished Haiti $200,000. 

MAGNUSON complains that the Washington 
Government actually discourages travel from 
abroad; it presents potential foreign visitors 
“only the prospect of interminable visa de- 
lays, embarrassing security investigations, 
unpleasant customs inspections and, until 
recently, the requirement of fingerprinting.” 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee is giving 2 days of hearings 
to the travel aspect of the balance of pay- 
ments problem, rather than the half a day 
first assigned. This emphasis is not mis- 
placed if, as MAGNUSON asserts, one-quarter 
of the $7 billion to $8 billion U.S. loss in gold 
and foreign exchange reserves over the past 
2 years can be laid to the imbalance of 
foreign travel. 

THE WHITE Hovssg, 
Washington. 
To People of All Lands: 

No one who sets foot in the United States 
need do so as a stranger, for the United States 
is a Nation made up of people of many na- 
tions, colors and creeds. And in our devotion 
to individual liberty, we share the aims and 
ideals of countless peoples from many lands. 

America welcomes visits of those from 
abroad as a vital step in the direction of 
international understanding and _ world 
peace. You will find us as eager to show 
you our country as we are to learn about 
yours. You have undoubtedly read and 
heard many things about the United States, 
and large numbers of you have visited us. 
Our people would like to have more of you 
come. All of us here will do everything in 
our power to make your visit pleasant and 
memorable. 

DwicHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we are reaching the point where a 
review must be made of our legislation 
which relates to imports and of our over- 
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all trade position. Certainly the bill be- 
fore us is aimed in the correct direction, 
and will, I believe, improve our domestic 
and international economic situation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, itis. For in. 
stance, Philip Reed, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York, testi- 
fied that this bill would be of great help 
in solving some of our exchange prob- 
lems with other countries. 

As a matter of fact, a great group of 
witnesses from all walks of life testifieg 
before the committee; and the witnesses 
included representatives of travel agen- 
cies and departmental officials. All of 
them were unanimous in their appfoval 
of this program. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to say to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee that I concur completely, and I 
desire to associate myself with the re- 
marks he has made about this measure, 

As the hearings progressed, we were 
much impressed with the showing made 
and with the practical approach taken 
and with the testimony about the ex- 
tremely large amounts of money which 
other countries spend in order to en- 
courage foreigners to travel in those 
countries. In fact, some of those coun- 
tries are much smaller than many of the 
States of the United States. 

Mr. President, I believe this measure 
is a splendid one. I am delighted that 
it has been brought forward, and I am 
very much pleased with the statements 
which have been made this afternoon 
about the bill. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I _ thank the 
Senator. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
for a third time reading, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
cause the debate was very short, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp extracts from the report on 
this bill, so the Senate will have the ben- 
efit of some information on the bill. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I. SUMMARY OF THE BILL 

The present measure calls for an expanded 
program by the Department of Commerce for 
the development and facilitation of interna- 
tional travel, with particular emphasis upon 
the promotion of foreign travel to the United 
States. Its principal provisions include: (1) 
initiation of a comprehensive campaign to 
attract foreign visitors, including paid ad- 
vertising and establishment of oversea travel 
offices, as well as increased attention to inter- 
national travel facilitation and related mat- 
ters, (2) creation of a statutory Office of In- 
ternational Travel within the Department to 
replace the present small travel section in the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, (3) establish- 
ment of a Travel Advisory Board represent- 
ing private industry, and (4) authorization 
for up to $5 million in supporting funds 
during fiscal year 1961. 
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Il. SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1, declaration of purposes. 

Section 2, authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to carry out a travel pro- 
gram including (1) promotion of travel to the 
United States, (2) encouragement of host 
arrangements and facilities, (3) coordination 
of travel facilitation activities of U.S. agen- 
cies, (4) participation in ICA technical assist- 
ance and economic development programs, 
and (5) collection and publication of travel 

In carrying out these activities, 

the Secretary is directed to (1) utilize exist- 
Federal facilities wherever possible, (2) 
cooperate with State and foreign government 
agencies and private organizations concerned 
with travel, (3) secure by contract the serv- 
ices of experienced professional agencies in 
the advertising and related fields, (4) estab- 
lish oversea offices, and (5) refrain from con- 
ducting activities in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. The Secretary is directed to 
make an annual report to the President and 

on his activities under this act. 

Section 3, establishes an Office of Interna- 
tional Travel in the Department of Commerce 
headed by a Presidentially appointed Director 
subject to Senate confirmation. All duties 
and responsibilities of the Secretary under 
section 2 are to be exercised through the 
Director who shall have authority to appoint 
subordinate personnel. The Director shall 
represent the Secretary on any interagency 
travel committees. 

Section 4, establishes a Travel Advisory 
Board of 12 members appointed by the Secre- 
tary, at least 6 of whom shall be representa- 
tives of the travel and related industries, and 
describes its organization and procedures. 
Members of the Board shall receive $50 per 
diem when engaged in the actual perform- 
ance of their duties, and are partially ex- 
empted from application of the Federal con- 
flict-of-interest statutes. 

Section 5, requires the Board to advise the 
Director of the Office of International Travel, 
submit recommendations for programs to be 
followed, and submit periodic reports to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Congress. 

Section 6, authorizes an appropriation of 
up to $5 million for fiscal year 1961 and such 
future amounts as may be necessary. 


Il, BACKGROUND AND HEARINGS 


The bill, S. 3102, was introduced by the 
chairman on February 25, 1960, and was 
prompted by discovery of the vital role 
played by travel in U.S. international ac- 
counts—one of the subjects of the commit- 
tee’s special inquiry into the problems of 
American foreign trade. A bill with similar 
purpose, S. 3162, was also introduced by 
Senator Javrrs, of New York, and referred to 
your committee. The measure reported here- 
with is in some respects a combination of the 
Proposals contained in each of these bills. 

Congressional concern over the increas- 
ingly serious problem of our adverse inter- 
national travel balance was subsequently 
reflected in the President’s call for steps to 

emphasize the promotion of tourist travel 
to the United States” as part of the adminis- 
tration’s program for export expansion.* 

In their report of April 25, 1960, your com- 
mittee’s special staff for the study of US. 
foreign commerce listed the promotion of 
travel to this country as one of three major 
recommendations for immediate action to 
ae America’s balance of payments posi- 

* » oe * * 
IV. THE TRAVEL GAP 
Travel and the balance of payments 


As noted above, the present measure was 
originally introduced as a result of a special 


TS 
iH. Doe. No. 359, Mar. 17, 1960, p. 2. 
Foreign Commerce Study—Interim Report 
to the Committee on Interstate and Poreign 
Commerce, Apr. 25, 1960, p. 22. 
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study of U.S. foreign trade undertaken by 
the committee in the last session of Con- 
gress. The study has been aimed at un- 
covering the causes of and cures 
for an apparent weakening of America’s po- 
sition in international commerce—a situa- 
tion whose seriousness is underscored by our 
net loss of over $7 billion in foreign ex- 
change during the past 2 years. The prob- 
lem of dwindling export surpluses and con- 
sequent heavy deficits in our balance of 
Payments has been listed by leaders of both 
parties as among the major issues facing 
America in the coming decade. It was the 
subject of a recent special message to Con- 
gress by the President inaugurating a com- 
prehensive program of export expansion.> 

Considering its weighty influence upon 
the U.S. balance of payments, it would be 
dificult to find an export market more 
deserving of public attention than that 
represented by foreign travel. Last year the 
United States earned more foreign exchange 
through the sale of goods and services to 
alien visitors—an estimated $970 million— 
than from the export of any major group 
of commodities other than machinery, auto- 
mobiles, and grains. But the importance 
of travel in our foreign trade account is even 
more striking on examination on the minus 
side of the ledger. Foreign spending by 
American tourists in 1959 reached a record 
level of $1,950 million, making tourism by 
far our largest import. Last year American 
travelers spent $421 million more on for- 
eign tourism than on foreign petroleum and 
$853 million more than on imports of coffee. 
In 1959 we spent more on foreign tourism 
than on foreign automobiles, textiles, and 
iron ore combined.’ 

This imbalance between U.S. foreign 
travel expenditures and receipts—$980 mil- 
lion—accounted for almost 27 percent of our 
total balance of payments deficit of $3.7 bil- 
lion in 1959. Even more significant is the 
ever-widening trend of this so-called travel 
gap. As shown in the following table, our 
annual net loss of foreign exchange due to 
travel has increased almost threefold since 
1949 and is now rising at the rate of more 
than $100 million per year. If the present 
pattern of increase should be maintained, 
the United States will accumulate a foreign 
travel deficit of over $20 billion during the 
coming decade. 


U.S. deficit in international travel, 1949-59 
{Millions of U.S. dollars] 


U.S. resident 
expenditures ! 


Foreign U.S 
resident 


deficit 








$805 $360 
899 433 
889 366 
1, 012 399 
1, 108 477 
1, 192 537 
1, 354 637 
1, 513 745 
1, 633 764 
1, 780 866 
1, 950 980 





1 Fares paid to foreign carriers included. 
? Pares paid to U.S. carriers included. 
3 Preliminary estimates. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economies. 

Although foreign travel expenditures in 
the United States are also rising at a con- 
sistent if less spectacular rate, it should be 
noted that approximately 70 percent of this 
spending is accounted for by visitors from 


5H. Doc. No. 359, Mar. 17, 1960. 

* Based on Department of Commerce 1959 
Trade Statistics, World Trade Information 
Service, pt. 3, No. 60-6. 

7 Ibid. 
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our immediate neighbors, Canada, and Mex- 
ico.’ Excluding these two countries, foreign 
visitors currently spend here less than one- 
third of the amount disbursed by American 
travelers overseas.’ Furthermore, the great 
majority of these visitors are not tourists in 
the ordinary sense, but businessmen, govern- 
ment officials, exchange students, and so 
forth. 
Government policy 

The existence of a travel gap is not in it- 
self surprising. For a variety of economic 
reasons Americans, during this century at 
least, have consistently journeyed abroad in 
larger numbers than foreigners who visit the 
United States. In the years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II this imbalance was 
greatly aggravated by the worldwide lack of 
dollar exchange available for nonessential 
travel. Yet since the war, if economic fac- 
tors had been the sole criterion of the move- 
ment of tourist traffic between nations, we 
should have found travel to the United 
States increasing at least as fast if not faster 
than the volume of American tourism 
abroad. The rapid and dramatic recovery of 
other industrialized countries during the 
past decade, the corresponding improvement 
in personal standards of living and levels of 
disposable income, and the lifting or relaxa- 
tion of foreign currency restrictions on 
travel” have all contributed toward creat- 
ing a relatively much higher potential for 
tourist flow to the United States than ever 
existed in 1949. 

In short, it would be wrong to conclude 
that our ever-widening travel gap is a wholly 
natural or inevitable phenomenon. On the 
contrary, it is your committee’s opinion that, 
in large measure, it is the direct consequence 
of a long series of deliberate policies, followed 
by our own as well as foreign governments, 
to foster, and promote travel from the United 
States, together with the almost total ab- 
sence of any reciprocal program to encour- 
age travel to this country. These facts may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

(a) Foreign government promotion: The 
government of every major country in the 
world currently engages in tourist promo- 
tion activities of some sort, either directly 
through a national tourist office, through 
subsidized private travel organizations" or 
through the advertising programs of govern- 
ment-owned or majority-controlled carriers. 
Quite understandably, most of these agencies 
have directed their principal efforts toward 
cultivating the wanderlust of American 
citizens. 

At least 22 nations currently maintain 
tourist offices in the United States. In 1958 
these offices and related agencies expended a 
total of $6,442,319 in this country on travel 
promotion.“ Including the public relations 
budgets of government-owned carriers, it is 
conservatively estimated that a total of over 
$20 million is spent annually by foreign na- 
tions to attract U.S. visitors.“ Probably the 
most conspicuous and effective of these ac- 
tivities are the large-scale radio, newspaper, 
and magazine advertising campaigns carried 


® Department of Commerce, 1959 supple- 
ment to “Survey of International Travel,’ p. 
40. 

® Tbid., p. 6, p. 40. 

% See statement of Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
Foreign Commerge Study—International 
Travel, hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
S. 3102 and S. 3162, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 11. 

" E.G., the British Travel and Holiday As- 
sociation and the Australian National Travel 
Association. 

12“The Travel Agent,” July 25, 1959; based 
on amounts listed in the report of the At- 
torney General on administration of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, June 1959. 

13 Almost $18 million was spent on maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising alone. (See 
testimony of R. K. Farrand, hearings, p. 150.) 
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on by foreign government tourist agencies 
and carriers. The impressive volume of 
these campaigns is indicated by a committee 
staff compilation of such advertisements ap- 
pearing during a recent 30-day period in but 
8 leading U.S. periodicals “—168 ads in all. 

(b) Supporting U.S. policy: Ironically 
enough, the high level of concern which 
other governments have shown toward de- 
veloping their own market for international 
tourism was largely inspired by this country. 
In the immediate postwar years the United 
States purposely encouraged foreign nations 
to improve their travel facilities and pro- 
mote their vacation spots in order to attract 
American tourist dollars, which might thus 
serve as a painless form of recovery aid. A 
notable example of this was our active role 
in forming the intergovernmental European 
Travel Commission, now one of the most 
effective organizations promoting U.S. travel 
to Europe™ At the same time we worked 
strenuously toward cutting the redtape and 
other t-avel barriers which foreign countries 
often placed in the path of American visi- 
tors. Our solicitude toward boosting the 
tourist income of other countries at our own 
expense is perhaps better evidenced by the 
millions of dollars spent since World War II 
on technical assistance and economic aid 
programs directly for the benefit of foreign 
travel industries. 

As late as 1954, with our mission of war 
recovery assistance virtually completed and 
with the travel gap already standing at $537 
million, national policy was still being aimed 
solely in the direction of encouraging an even 
greater tourist outflow. As stated in that 
year’s report to the President by the Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy (Randall 
report) : * 

“It is clearly important to the economic 
and social development of the free world that 
the U.S. Government promote foreign travel. 
Increased travel abroad by Americans can 
make a substantial contribution over a pe- 
riod of time to increasing the dollar earnings 
of foreign countries.” 

Down to the present moment our Govern- 
ment continues to follow a course of action 
whose net effect can only be to drain off even 
more tourist dollars. For example, just last 
September a bill was enacted to permit the 
duty-free importation of travel promotion 
literature of foreign governments and asso- 
ciations.” Even now we are embarked on a 
$150,000 Commerce-ICA research project di- 
rected at helping 18 countries of the Pacific 
rim to develop their tourism potential.* 

(c) Lack of reciprocal program: While has- 
tening to smooth the way for American tour- 
ists, our Government completely lost sight of 
any need to attract foreign visitors. Indeed, 
until quite recently it was not even within 
our policy to welcome or facilitate incoming 
foreign travel. If anything, our principal 
enactments in this field—as represented by 
the various visa, immigration, and security 
laws and regulations—have all had the effect 
of actually discouraging would-be alien 
visitors. 

A commendable but extremely limited first 
step toward a policy of encouraging travel to 
this country was finally taken in September 
of 1958 with President Eisenhower’s procla- 


% Time, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 
Saturday Review, Esquire, New Yorker, Har- 
per’s, and Mademoiselle. 

See testimony of William Patterson, 
hearings before the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Economic Policy, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, on H.J. Res. 350, 88d Cong., 
2d sess., p. 247. 

16 Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
report to the President and the Congress, 
Jan. 1954, p. 71. 

17Public Law 86-262. 

1% Testimony of Hon. Bradley Fisk (hear- 
ings, p.19). 
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mation of 1960 as Visit U.S.A. Year, and his 
endorsement of a travel-industry-sponsored 
campaign toward this objective. The pur- 
poses behind the Visit U.S.A.—1960 pro- 
gram were also furthered by a concurrent 
modest relaxation of certain visitor visa re- 
quirements.” Yet these steps can hardly 
be compared with the aggressive, publicly 
financed programs of travel promotion sum- 
marized above. 

Despite the President’s own announcement 
of the high public interest benefits to be 
gained from a successful “Visit U.S.A.” cam- 
paign,” and despite the demonstrated will- 
ingness of private industry to lend its mate- 
rial support to such a program, no Govern- 
ment funds were requested or appropriated 
for this purpose. In fact, money for operat- 
ing the present Office of International Travel, 
which has been assigned the task of coordi- 
nating Government participation in the 
“Visit” program, were actually reduced by 
23 percent for the succeeding (now current) 
fiscal year.” 

As a result of this unwillingness to pro- 
vide it with proper resources “Visit U.S.A.— 
1960” has regrettably little chance of ful- 
filling the high hopes with which it was 
launched. At your committee’s hearings on 
S. 3102 all witnesses concerned were in vir- 
tual agreement on this point, with comments 
on the program ranging from, “It is only a 
beginning” ~ to the remarks that among Eu- 
ropean travel experts it is now regarded as 
a joke. 

In light of all these facts, it is fair to say 
that our present national policy toward 


19 Tbid., p. 21. 
The President’s proclamation reads as 


follows: 


“VISIT THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA YEAR, BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

“A proclamation 

“Whereas travel is an important element 
in the development of greater international 
understanding and thus tends to promote 
international peace; and 

“Whereas visitors from other lands have 
traditionally found in the United States a 
friendly welcome from a people whose pri- 
mary concern is for peaceful accomplish- 
ments in their economic, social, and cultural 
life; and 

“Whereas the citizens of this Nation are 
desirous of sharing with our world neighbors 
the pleasure and adventure of visiting our 
country and of viewing its natural beauties, 
its cities and villages, and its historic 
shrines; and 

“Whereas special preparations are being 
made by both private and public agencies to 
encourage and facilitate travel to and within 
the United States during the year 1960: 

“Now, therefore, do I, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States of 
America, proclaim the year 1960 as Visit the 
United States of America Year; and I request 
the appropriate officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the several States, territories, 
possessions, and municipalities of the United 
States to cooperate in the preparation for, 
and observance of, that year. 

“I also urge business, labor, agricultural, 
educational, and civic groups, as well as the 
people of the United States generally, to ob- 
serve 1960 as Visit the United States of Amer- 
ica Year with exhibits, ceremonies, and other 
appropriate activities designed to forward 
the purpose of promoting international un- 
derstanding and world peace.” 

*1OIT is currently operating on a budget 
of only $58,000 with a staff of five persons 
(hearings, p. 28). 

“Testimony of Royal Ryan (hearings, p. 
114). 

2 Testimony of Somerset Waters (hearings, 
p. 82). 
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travel promotion is still trapped on a one- 
way street.* 


Vv. PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 
New approach proposed 


The present legislation has as its primary 
purpose the adoption of a wholly new and 
long-overdue approach to the problem of in- 
ternational travel—in short, a balanced ap- 
proach. Your committee’s recommendation 
of S. 3102, as amended, is based on the belief 
that continuation of a policy of “millions for 
tourism abroad but not 1 cent for tourism in 
America” cannot be logically reconciled with 
a billion-dollar travel gap and a $3.7 billion 
balance of payments deficit. Nor can it be 
reconciled with the President’s recent call 
for a bold new program of export expansion, 
as foreign tourists represent our potentially 
greatest export market. 

In recommending a balanced approach 
to international travel your committee does 
not intend any criticism of U.S. efforts to 
aid the travel industries of foreign nations, 
We recognize that America’s past assistance 
in developing tourism in Europe, for example, 
was a signally important factor in the early 
success of the European recovery program, 
and that improvement of the tourism poten- 
tial of underdeveloped countries may be an 
equally worthy objective today. More im- 
portant yet, we do not suggest that measures 
be adopted to restrict or inhibit the free flow 
of American tourists abroad. As noted above, 
the present bill provides for continued par- 
ticipation in technical assistance and eco- 
nomic development programs in the field of 
travel (sec. 2(a)(4)), and for cooperative 
efforts to facilitate travel generally (sec. 
2(a) (3)). 

It is precisely because action to curb the 
expansion of international travel would be 
contrary to the public interest that your 
committee is convinced of the urgent neces- 
sity for instituting the type of program called 
for in the present measure. Unless we are 
to go on ignoring the growing loss of foreign 
exchange due to tourist imbalances, our 
choice must be either a realistic program to 
promote travel to the United States or an 
eventual drastic curtailment of our own citi- 
zens’ travel opportunities. Your committee 
proposes that we have more travel, not less, 
but travel in both directions. 

The subsidy argument 

Part of the reason for our continuing one- 
sided travel policy, we believe, can be traced 
to certain remarks of Clarence Randall in 
his 1958 report on international travel. This 
otherwise excellent document contains the 
following paragraph concerning the propriety 
of Government tourist promotion: * 

“I have come to the conclusion in my own 
mind that the expenditure of public funds 
to advertise and promote travel is not a 
proper function of Government. The travel 
industry is private enterprise, and should 
remain so. It should neither ask nor re- 
ceive subsidy from Government. For the 
United States thus to underwrite the promo- 
tional cost of one segment of American in- 
dustry would not only be in conflict with our 
basic concept of free enterprise but would be 


24 Best evidence of the thrust of our present 
travel policy is contained in the following 
paragraph from the 1959-60 Government Or- 
ganization Manual, describing the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce function in this field: 
“The Bureau works with other Federal agen- 
cies to reduce barriers to international travel, 
provides basic information needed by the 
U.S. travel industry, and helps foreign coun- 
tries to develop tourist trade,” (hearings 
p. 132). 

*“International Travel,” report to the 
President of the United States, Apr. 17, 1958, 


p. 6. 
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unfair to other segments of American indus- 
try who likewise are engaged fm foreign 
trade.” 

Any justification for the present measure 
must include some comment on this state- 
ment by Mr. Randall. 

The committee respectfully submits that 
a of the type contemplated in 8. 
3102 is in no way, shape, or form a subsidy 
to the American travel industry. Of all the 
arguments which have been advanced for 
fhis measure none has any relationship 
whatsoever to the need for subsidy. Not 
even indirectly is this a purpose of the bill. 
The travel promotion activity envisaged 
would be directed solely toward attracting 
more foreign visitors to the United States, 
based on the proposition that this, in itself, 
is a worthy objective in the public interest— 
for the several reasons stated in this report. 
It would not be directed at creating more 
business for any branch of the U.S. trans- 
portation industry.” 

This ent of our economy would un- 
doubtedly benefit from a successful pro- 
gram,* but so would many others: restau- 
rants, drycleaners, barbers, paperboys, and 
so forth; in short, everyone with whom the 
foreign tourist comes in contact. For ex- 
ample, one of the principal pursuits of to- 
day’s traveler is a shopping expedition. Yet 
no one has suggested that Government pro- 
motion of travel should be opposed as a sub- 
sidy to our department stores. 

It would be more accurate to say that the 
private enterprise to be benefited under the 
present measure is the tourist industry, 
rather than the travel industry. Yet, as 
well stated by one hearings witness, ‘“Tour- 
ism is not one industry; it is all indus- 
tries.” * 

Nor would the present measure “under- 
write the promotional cost of one segment 
of American industry.” The “one segment” 
referred to is apparently the U§.-flag inter- 
national air and sea carriers,” but their 
promotional cost must necessarily be devoted 
to competitive advertising of the carriers’ 
Own services, both to and from the United 
States, and to and from many other areas 
of the world. Unlike foreign government- 
owned carriers, these American lines cannot 
profitably engage in the purely destination- 
type advertising contemplated in S. 3102. 
By the same token the promotional cam- 
paigns of our private international carriers 
are in no sense a substitute for Government 
travel promotion. 

Finally, the committee questions the 
reasoning behind Mr. Randall’s statement 
that Government travel promotion would be 
“unfair to other segments of American in- 
dustry who likewise are engaged in foreign 
trade.” These “other segments,” the manu- 
facturers, growers, and exporters of com- 
modity products, are currently the benefi- 
ciaries of a multi-million-dollar program of 
foreign trade and investment services per- 
formed by our Department of Commerce and 
by our Foreign Service posts overseas. These 
services (trade fairs, trade missions, com- 
mercial attaché activities, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce publications, etc.) are aimed 
directly at helping the American business- 





* Not to mention foreign-flag carriers who 
would also presumably share some benefit 
from this measure. 

In precisely the same way that Douglas 
Aircraft Co., for example, benefits from our 
purchases of military aircraft. (See testi- 
mony of Stuart Tipton, hearings, p. 104.) 

s i enane of Somerset Waters (hearings, 

Contrary to the implication left by Mr. 
Randall, most of these carriers, at least, cur- 
rently do receive operating subsidy from 
Government. 

"On this point see statement of Willis 
Lipscomb (hearings, p. 144). 
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man to sell his goods abroad. This is virtu- 
ally their sole purpose. The Public Law 480 
program for foreign sale of surplus agricul- 
tural products is perhaps an even better 
example of how our Government is now aid- 
ing these “other segments.” A national pro- 
gram for travel promotion, by contrast, 
would be only indirectly and incidentally of 
economic benefit to the “tourist industry.” 
If there is any unfairness involved, it is in 
the philosophy which denies to this export 
industry alone, an industry encompassing 
all of us, any promotional assistance what- 
soever. 
Foreign policy benefits 

So far we have stressed the economic argu- 
ment for promoting more foreign tourism. 
Yet there is another justification for this 
program which, over the long run, is probably 
even more compelling. 

For many years our Government has de- 
voted much time, much effort, and much 
money toward creating a better understand- 
ing of America among the peoples of the 
world—its policies, its institutions, its aspira- 
tions, and its people. We have done this in 
the realization that such understanding is 
the bedrock upon which our foreign rela- 
tions and claims to world leadership must 
ultimately be based. 

Unfortunately, the true American image 
has often been blurred and distorted in the 
eyes of our foreign friends through impres- 
sions left by Hollywood movies and foreign 
newswriters. It is constantly and deliber- 
ately being misrepresented by Communist 
propaganda. 

To counteract these false impressions we 
have sought to paint an accurate picture of 
this country by Voice of America broadcasts, 
through the pictorial displays of our USIS, 
and by actually transporting abroad bits 
and pieces of the American scene—as we 
did in our farm exhibit at the recent Inter- 
national Agricultural Fair in India. Neces- 

as these activities may be, we can all 
agree that they are hardly a substitute for 
actually seeing this country. If it is our 
objective to let foreigners know what this 
Nation is really like, money spent for pro- 
moting travel to this country should cer- 
tainly yield a far greater return than any 
equivalent amount spent for our other in- 
formation programs. 

Aptly summing up this aspect of why a 
program of Government travel promotion is 
needed is the thought that “this action will 
finally contribute the one element which has 
been missing for so long in our ‘good neigh- 
bor’ policy. A good neighbor, after all, 
usually invites you over to his house.” * 

In this connection it has been suggested 
that primary responsibility for travel promo- 
tion should be given to our U.S. Information 
Service. This alternative has been given 
careful consideration. We have come to the 
conclusion, however, that although the USIS 
has an important supplementary role to per- 
form, the main job of encouraging commer- 
cial tourism to this country should be kept 
separate from our information program. 
Most foreign governments have distinguished 
these functions, and we believe wisely so.™ 


VI. PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


A truly effective balanced effort to de- 
velop foreign travel demands purposeful 
direction, backed by adequate funds. 5S. 
3102, as amended, provides the framework 
for such a program. Its essential features 
are: 

(a) A comprehensive campaign to attract 
more foreign visitors to the United States 
(sec. 2(a)(1)): The key element of the 


1 Testimony of Somerset Waters (hearings, 
p. 90). 

*# For further discussion of this point see 
testimony of William Patterson (hearings, 
p. 137). 
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proposed new approach to travel policy is 
set forth in this provision of the bill. 
Specifically, it is intended that the new Of- 
fice of International Travel should utilize 
the same general techniques employed with 
such success by the national tourist offices 
of other countries, including the overseas 
distribution of promotional materials to 
travel and tourist agencies, lectures, film and 
poster displays, and, where appropriate, 
mass media advertising.™ Such activities 
should be designed to reach directly to the 
broad mass of potential travelers to the 
United States. Among other things, they 
should be aimed at dispelling the exag- 
gerated ideas of many foreigners on the cost 
of visiting this country.* 

The establishment of oversea travel of- 
fices, provided for in section 2(b) (4), would 
be an essential part of any such promotional 
campaign. The committee suggests that 10 
to 15 offices might eventually be established, 
principally in Europe and Latin America. 

(b) Encouragement of better host facili- 
ties (sec. 2(a) (2) ): No matter how well exe- 
cuted abroad, any program to stimulate in- 
creased foreign tourism will be doomed to 
failure unless adequate attention is given to 
assuring that our visitors are properly re- 
ceived and that their special needs are met.® 
This task is all the more challenging in view 
of language problems and differences in 
travel customs between this country and 
abroad. Efforts must also be made to de- 
velop and popularize more low-cost travel 
facilities, package tours, etc. Industry has 
oe it is ready to cooperate in this 

ask. 

(c) Renewed emphasis upon travel facil- 
itation and the reduction of barriers to 
travel, (sec. 2(a)(3)): This provision is in- 
tended to apply to all cross-frontier travel, 
whether by American or foreign citizens. 
Thanks to greater recognition by most 
countries—including the Soviet Union—of 
the importance of visitor exchange to inter- 
national understanding, foreign travel has 
generally become a more pleasant and less 
arduous venture than in past years. Yet 
many problems still exist and further 
progress along these lines remains to be 
accomplished. A most important function 
implicit in the mandate of the new Office of 
International Travel is its intended role as 
chief spokesman in the councils of govern- 
ment for the philosophy of liberalized travel. 

(d) Cooperation with other Government 
agencies: Closely related to the foregoing 
point are the provisions requiring coopera- 
tion with various public bodies concerned 
with travel (sec. 2(b)(2)), and the utiliza- 
tion of existing Federal facilities (sec. 2(b) 
(1)). Regardless of the eventual extent of 
the new Office of International Travel activ- 
ities abroad, our foreign posts and USIS 
centers must necessarily play an important 
supplementary part in carrying out an ex- 
panded travel program. The new Office 
should also work closely with the State, 
Justice, and Treasury Departments on tech- 
nical assistance, immigration and customs 
problems, as well as with State and local 
tourist promotion agencies. It is also in- 
tended that through the Director of OIT the 
United States will be provided for the first 
time with adequate high-level specialized 
representation at international travel con- 
ferences and in such organizations as the 
International Union of Official Travel Or- 
ganizations. 





*% For an impressive example of what might 
be accomplished in this field see testimony 
of David Ogilvy (hearings, pp. 90-93). 

* See, e.g., testimony of Royal Ryan (hear- 
ings, p. 111); testimony of Somerset Waters 
(hearings, p. 88). 

* See statement of Eric Friedheim (hear- 
ings, p. 181). 
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(e) Cooperation with private industry 
(sec. 2(b) (2) ) : Perhaps even more important 
to its success will be OIT’s ability to main- 
tain an active working relationship with the 
private travel and tourist accommodation 
industries. Such cooperation is particularly 
vital to the Office’s responsibility for en- 
couraging the development of better host 
arrangements and facilities for foreign 
visitors. To better assure that the counsel 
and assistance of private industry is sought 
and received, S. 3102 provides for the estab- 
lishment of a 12-man Travel Advisory Board 
(sec. 4), at least half of whose members shall 
be representatives of the travel and related 
industries. 

A counterpart to these provisions is the 
injunction contained in section 2(b) (5) 
against Office activities which might offer 
adverse competition to segments of private 
industry. Representatives of travel agents 
have occasionally expressed the fear that 
Government tourist offices abroad might en- 
gage in providing, arranging for, or issuing 
tickets or coupons for transportation, ac- 
commodations, or other travel facilities.* 
It should be made clear that such services 
are not to be performed by the Office of 
International Travel. 

(f) An initial authorized budget of up to 
$5 million (sec. 6): Considering the re- 
sources which the Office of International 
Travel will require for launching an effective 
campaign to attract foreign visitors, your 
committee is convinced that the authorized 
level of financing is modest indeed. Several 
witnesses at the hearings stated that, if 
anything, the proposed amount is too small.” 

The committee wishes to emphasize that 
the higher sum suggested for supporting U.S. 
travel activities is not intended to be the 
signal for creating a new bureaucratic em- 
pire with a large staff and other expensive 
trimmings. The program envisaged in S. 
3102 can and should be accomplished with 
a relatively small increase in Government 
personnel. 

It is anticipated that the principal item of 
expense in this program will be the costs 
incidental to mass media advertising. As in- 
dicated in section 2(b) (3), the development 
and execution of such promotional activities 
should be accomplished by obtaining the 
services of professional public relations agen- 
cies and not by OIT itself. On this basis 
the annual cost of conducting a magazine 
advertising campaign typical of those run in 
the United States by foreign tourist offices 
has been estimated at $2 million for Europe 
alone.= We assume that at least an equiv- 
alent amount would be required for this 
purpose in Latin America and other areas. 
This would leave a total of only $1 million 
for developing other promotional material, 
leasing and staffing a minimum of oversea 
Offices, and providing a moderate increase 
in Washington staff. 

Compared with $2.5 to $3 million tourist 
promotion budgets of nations like Great 
Britain and France, a $5 million figure can 
hardly be described as overgenerous. Brit- 
ain and France are much smaller countries— 
but, more important, both currently enjoy a 
substantial tourist exchange surplus in con- 
trast with our billion-dollar travel gap. The 
proposed amount is even more defensible in 
light of the annual tourist promotion budg- 
ets of countries such as Belgium ($1,610,000), 
Switzerland ($1,890,000), India ($1,458,000), 
and Turkey ($1,380,000). On a per capita 


* Testimony of William McGrath (hear- 
ings, p. 123). 

7 See, e.g., testimony of Royal Ryan (hear- 
ings, p. 116); statement of Joseph McDon- 
ell (hearings, p. 157). 

* Testimony of David Ogilvy (hearings, 
p. 93). 

%° See hearings, pp. 64-65, for a more com- 
plete list of foreign tourist promotion 
budgets. 
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basis, it is less than what is spent for the 
same object by all but 2 of our 50 States” 
whose total expenditures for tourist promo- 
tion this year total over $17 million. 

But the most significant aspect of the 
financing question is the evidence that tour- 
ist promotion generally earns much more 
than it costs. The experience of our own 
States shows that amounts spent on attract- 
ing visitors are returned many times over in 
the form of additional tax revenue resulting 
from tourist expenditures. A conservative 
estimate is that 1 out of every 10 tourist dol- 
lars spent finds its way into the public 
treasury.“ Thus a national program which 
resulted in an additional annual increase of 
only $50 million in foreign tourist expendi- 
tures—5 percent of the current $970 million 
rate—would be entirely self-supporting. 
The outstanding and well-documented suc- 
cess of tourist promotion campaigns recently 
conducted by Britain, Hawaii, Nassau and 
Puerto Rico, for example,‘* would indicate 
that a 5-percent increase in visitors’ spend- 
ing is an extremely modest expectation for 
the program envisaged in the present 
measure. 





SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1960. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further 
reply to your letter of February 26, 1960, 
requesting the views of this Department in 
respect to S. 3102, a bill to strengthen the 
domestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States by providing for the establish- 
ment of an Office of International Travel 
and Tourism and a Travel Advisory Board. 

It is the purpose of this bill to encourage 
and facilitate international travel in the in- 
terest of promoting commerce and contrib- 
uting to better international relations. To 
these ends, it provides for the establishment 
of a new Office of International Travel and 
Tourism to be located within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and headed by a Director 
to be appointed by the President, with Sen- 
ate approval. Its duties would include the 
development and execution of a comprehen- 
sive travel promotion program, including the 
progressive elimination of barriers to travel; 
the coordination of all U.S. Government 
travel facilitation activities; and the col- 
lection and dissemination of statistics and 
technical information relating to interna- 
tional travel and tourism. 

The bill also provides for a 12-man Travel 
Advisory Board to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, to advise and consult with the afore- 
mentioned Travel Office Director on all pro- 
grams and policies, and from time to time 
to submit to the President and the Con- 
gress appraisal reports and recommendations 
pertaining to activities in this field. Final- 
ly, the bill would authorize annual appro- 
priations for these purposes equal to one- 
half of 1 percent of the total amount ex- 
pended annually within the United States 
by foreign visitors. 

I want also to refer to a similar bill, S. 
3162, originally referred to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee but now before your com- 
mittee. The purpose of this bill is generally 
the same as S. 3102, namely, to facilitate and 
encourage two-way international travel. It 
differs from S. 3102, however, in that it pro- 
vides for a joint executive branch, industry, 
and public U.S. Travel Commission to de- 


“Ohio and Indiana. For a complete list 
of State promotional budgets see hearings, 
p. 48. 

“1 Hawaii estimates a return of 16 percent 
(see testimony of Somerset Waters, hearings, 
p. 83). 

42 See testimony of Somerset Waters (hear- 
ings, pp. 84-85); testimony of David Ogilvy 
(hearings, p. 91). 
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velop specified international travel facilita- 
tion programs and activities, and also a 
U.S. Office of International Travel to execute 
such programs and activities, both to be 
located administratively within the Execu-. 
tive Office of the President. And, it would 
authorize annual appropriations for those 
purposes equal to 1 percent of the total 
amount expended annually within the 
United States by foreign visitors, excepting 
those from Canada and Mexico. 

This Department is very much in accord 
with the objective of these bills. Interna- 
tional travel, as an industry and employer, 
as well as an element in our balance of pay- 
ments and in our foreign relations, is of 
major and increasing significance. It is 
understandable and proper, therefore, that 
the Congress is interested along with the 
executive branch in giving more attention 
and recognition to this subject. 

We approve generally of the provisions 
of the main sections of these bills (section 
3 of S. 3102; sections 3 and 4 of S. 3162) in- 
sofar as they describe executive branch activ- 
ities in this field. As a matter of fact, 
as you know, this Department has for some 
time now been engaged in modest but not 
ineffective international travel promotion ac- 
tivities along those same lines as a part of 
our basic authority and responsibility for 
the promotion of foreign commerce. The 
important thing, it seems to us, is for the 
executive branch and the Congress to assure 
that sufficient resources are assigned to carry 
out needed activities. Some information 
concerning the nature and results of our 
present program and activities has already 
been furnished to your committee staff, and 
we shall be prepared to describe them to you 
in more detail during the course of your up- 
coming hearings on S. 3102 and S. 3162 
early next month. 

We also note with favor certain of the 
principles of operation set forth in these 
bills, including the full utilization of exist- 
ing Government facilities; consultation and 
cooperation with private firms and local and 
State organizations; and the avoidance of 
any adverse competition with private indus- 
try. These are very much in line with the 
policies that guide us in our present oper- 
ations in this field. 

We have, however, reservations as to the 
need or administrative desirability of the 
proposal to establish by law a separate and 
quasi-independent Office for this purpose, 
and we have similar reservations as to this 
method of establishing a Travel Advisory 
Board or U.S. Travel Commission, It would 
be better, we believe, if the Congress were 
to enact the main provisions of the bills, to 
place the authority and responsibility for 
such activities in the Secretary of Com- 
merce and thus allow for the exercise of his 
operational discretion in carrying out the 
purpose of Congress. This would make pos- 
sible maximum economical and effective op- 
eration in coordination with related activi- 
ties within this Department and elsewhere 
in the Government. It would also, I might 
add, be in line with the intent and purpose 
of the several departmental reorganization 
plans enacted in recent years, following upon 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 

One more point: we have referred above 
to the provisions authorizing an annual ap- 
propriation based upon foreign visitor ex- 
penditures in this country. While there is 
some rational basis for such provisions, it 
should be noted that they might turn out 
to be quite arbitrary in actual practice. For 
example, as travel to the United States in- 
creases and foreign visitor expenditures pro- 
portionately, an authorization of this nature 
would likewise increase although there 
might in such circumstances be less rather 
than more need for contributing Govern- 
ment activities and expenditures. I be- 
lieve it would be preferable in basic legisla- 
tion of this character that the Congress, 
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upon your committee’s recommendation, 
should indicate only generally its view of 
the scope and importance of the subject 
matter. It should otherwise be left to the 

ar budgetary process of both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches to determine 
each year the proper appropriation for these 


. We have been advised by the Bureau of 

the Budget that there would be no objection 

to the submission of this report to your 
ttee. 


Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK H, MUELLER, 


Secretary of Commerce. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 3102) was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to strengthen the domestic and 
foreign commerce of the United States 
by providing for the establishment of an 
Office of International Travel within the 
Department of Commerce and a Travel 
Advisory Board.” 

‘Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
did not want to delay passage of the 
travel bill. I surely wish to commend 
the Senator from Washington for this 
particular measure, and to register my 
support of it. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING ON 
S. 1571, TO ESTABLISH A DE- 
PARTMENT OF CONSUMERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that a public 
hearing will be held at 10 a.m. on June 
23 and 24, 1960, in room 3302, New Sen- 
ate Office Building, by the Subcommit- 
tee on Reorganization and International 
Organizations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, of which I am the 
chairman, on 8S, 1571, a bill to establish 
a Department of Consumers, introduced 
by the senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravuver] on behalf of himself 
and 22 other Members of the Senate, in- 
cluding myself. All persons wishing to 
testify or submit statements should so 
notify Mr. Miles Scull of the committee 
staff, room 3304, New Senate Office 
Building, extension 4754. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT TO POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
unable to be present Monday when the 
Senate voted on a motion to recede 
from its amendment to the Post Office 
Department appropriation bill as it af- 
fected use of the congressional frank 
to send mail addressed only to “Oc- 
cupant,” or a similar unspecified ad- 
dressee. The motion was defeated by a 
vote of 49 to 25. 
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The House proposal is, in my opinion, 
most ill advised, and I regret that I was 
not able to be present to cast my vote 
against it by voting against the motion 
to recede. I wish the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp to show that had I been present, 
I would have joined my 49 colleagues 
who voted “nay” yesterday on rollcall 
No. 205. 

I hope our conferees will stand firmly 
against this proposal in conference, sup- 
ported as they are by this substantial 
vote of the Senate against this use of 
the congressional frank. 





RECONVEYANCE OF PROPERTY IN 
THE CITY OF WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, H.R. 5738 
would authorize the reconveyance of cer- 
tain property to the Secretary of the 
Army in order that he, in turn, may con- 
vey the property to a port district sub- 
ject to an obligation to maintain a suit- 
able public wharf which shall always be 
kept open to the public. 

The property in question was conveyed 
originally in 1914 by the Secretary of 
War to the city of Waukegan. The 1914 
conveyance was conditioned upon the 
city’s maintaining a public wharf which 
shall always be held open to the public. 

The city now desires to convey to the 
Waukegan Port District for improvement 
of harbor facilities. 

The conveyance authorized by H.R. 
5738 is the most feasible means of trans- 
ferring the public wharf maintenance 
obligation from the city to the port 
district. 

The bill specifically provides that “in 
the event the property is not used for the 
aforementioned purpose (public wharf) 
title thereto shall at the option of the 
Secretary of the Army, revert to the 
United States of America which shall 
have the right of immediate entry 
thereon.” 

No violation of the Morse formula is 
involved. That is why I have raised no 
objection to passage of the bill. 





GOVERNMENT LOANS ON WHEAT 
AND OTHER GRAINS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Senators 
will recall that in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 24 there were printed 
the names of farmers who had received 
Government loans on wheat and other 
grains. 

Since some Oregon farmers were in- 
cluded in this compilation, I decided to 
find out from the individuals affected 
what the situation was. 

Mr. President, typical of the responses 
I received were letters from Mr. Lester 
F. King, of Helix, Oreg., and Mr. R. T. 
Renner, of Lakeview, Oreg., both sub- 
stantial farm operators. In my judg- 
ment, these letters, if carefully read by 
my colleagues, will provide many of the 
answers to ill-informed persons unfa- 
miliar with the operation and financing 
of wheat farms. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters to which I have alluded be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LAKEVIEW, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ——-: In reply to your letter of March 
28 in regard to the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD of 
March 24 relative to wheat loans, in which 
you request my thoughts on these problems, 
first let me say that there is a gross mis- 
representation to the public in regard to 
subsidies paid to farmers. For an example, 
I am furnishing you with my loan record, 
as follows: 

Renner Ranch 





Year Bushels | Amount | Redeemed 





1959 | 17,848 | $31,720.43 | December 
ae SE 19,933 | 33,047.92 | February 

Wee es 6,410 | 11,938.74] Do. 

TES os tee 17,723 | 32,897.42 | January 

TO ee ee 14, 544 | 28,417.15 | April. 

MONO: es scis 5 oe 11,987 | 25,275.13 arch. 

1953.._............-] 18,431 | 37,692.93 | April. 
5,438 | 11,148.09 0. 

Total.........] 112,314 | 212, 137.81 


I would estimate that over 90 percent of 
the wheat loans are paid back as mine have 
been, plus interest, which has been raised 
since 1952. 

The only reason that a farmer takes out a 
wheat loan is to get immediate cash to pay 
his labor, grocery bill, taxes, and other ex- 
penses. Each year the later market price ex- 
ceeds the loan price, so the farmer sells his 
wheat when he can receive more for it than 
the loan price, pays off his loan, and has a 
few dollars left. In case he is short he is 
forced to sell his cows, pigs, or chickens to 
meet his note. 

If the support price is taken off then the 
farmer is at the mercy of the milling and 
warehouse corporations to give him whatever 
they feel like for his crops. It is my opin- 
ion that if price support is discontinued it 
would break every small farmer in the United 
States. 

I remember in the Hoover days when I 
was forced to sell my wheat to a warehouse 
company for 55 cents per hundred, sacked 
in new sacks for which I had to pay 14 
cents each. 

The reason that I say. there is a misrepre- 
sentation to the taxpayers in regard to farm 
subsidies is because the reports put out to 
the public include all loans that are prac- 
tically all paid back with interest, plus all 
Forest Service expenses and all other things 
that come under the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I will say in closing that I believe the soil 
bank is the biggest farce that has ever been 
put into practice. I would be glad to ex- 
plain my reasons to you at a later date. 

Very truly yours, 
R. T. RENNER. 
HELIX, OREG. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WAYNE: I want to thank 
you for taking the time to write me about 
the hearing that is coming up relative to 
maximum loan limits on wheat and barley 
under the Government loan programs. I 
will try and give you some information on 
my position. 

Normally, I produce 50,000 to 60,000 bush- 
els of wheat annually, and from 700 to 1,000 
tons of barley. A farming unit of this size 
is probably somewhat above the average of 
the ordinary grain farmer. However, in or- 
der to have an efficient, economical opera- 
tion, a person in this country needs a good 
sized acreage unit to farm. This helps make 
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for efficiency in a farm operation at a time 
when our market prices are tending to go 
down and the costs of things we buy are 
constantly increasing. 

The outfit that I use on this farming unit 
is worth $92,000 today on the basis of depre- 
ciated book value. In addition, it takes 
$50,000 to $60,000 a year of operating capital 
or working capital to handle this operation. 
Total acreage farmed on this ranch is 4,500 
acres of dry land grain ground. Under the 
summer-fallow method, which is necessary 
in this area, my wheat allotment runs about 
1,100 acres of wheat each year and 700 acres 
of barley. Of the total amount of acres 
farmed, I own 720 acres and the rest is leased 
ground. My rental is mostly one-third of 
the crop, with a small portion of acres at 
two-fifths of the crop rental. 

The last several years I have been taking 
a Government loan only on a portion of my 
crop. As a general rule, I only utilize the 
loan feature to protect myself when the 
open market prices drop below the estab- 
lished support price. I don’t think there 
should be a maximum limit put on the 
amount that I can borrow on the crops 
which I produce, as this would penalize my 
ability to have an efficient operation as well 
as penalizing a number of the other grow- 
ers having similar circumstances in this 
area. Of all the years that I have utilized 
the Government loan to protect myself 
against market prices being below loan 
prices, I know of only 2 years that I did not 
redeem those Government loans. All of the 
other times, I redeemed the Government 
loans and paid them off in cash, plus the 
accrued interest to date on the loan. The 
reason the loan feature is in there is to pro- 
tect the grower from the open market prices 
going below the support prices that Con- 
gress agrees are to be given under the law, 
and that is the way I have utilized these 
loans. It does not seem right to me that 
@ limit should be placed on anyone’s ability 
to utilize the loan to protect against the es- 
tablished support price. 

As you Know and must be aware, the 
wheat farmer has been used as the whipping 
post in publicity articles and reports that 
have appeared in newspapers and some lead- 
ing magazines around this Nation. These 
articles all give the public the impression 
that us farmers are given this money rather 
than loaned this money. It is not made 
clear that a vast proportion of these loans 
are paid back in cash with full interest and 
the grain sold on the open market during 
the marketing period. For example, I took 
a@ loan only on my barley this year, because 
the barley prices at harvest time were too 
low in relation to the support. Since that 
time, the market has come up, I have re- 
deemed my loan, paid it off in full, and sold 
my barley on the open market and it is gone 
out of the country. 

I appreciate the opportunity of expressing 
myself on this subject, which I am sure you 
realize is of vital importance to the economy 
of this eastern Oregon country. 

Sincerely, 
LEsTEerR F. KING. 





EXTENSION OF THE SUGAR ACT 
OF 1948 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
chambers of commerce of Ontario, Nys- 
sa, and Vale, Oreg., have brought to my 
attention a resolution adopted on May 
15 in support of S. 3361, to extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948. 

The sugar beet industry is a major 
one in this area of eastern Oregon; 
therefore, I feel that the views of major 
Oregon producers should be of interest 
to my colleagues from other sections of 
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the country who also have a vital in- 
terest in this important legislation. 

Mr. President, Sugar Workers Local 
22918 of Nyssa, Oreg., through Mr. 
Frank Russell of that city, has also 
brought to my attention the interest 
taken in Sugar Act extension by the 
membership of his local. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the On- 
tario, Nyssa and Vale Chambers of Com- 
merce resolution, together with resolu- 
tion No. 8 of the International Council 
of Sugar Workers, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

Whereas Malheur County, in the State of 
Oregon is devoted primarily to agriculture 
of which sugar beets, which accounts for 
more than 18,000 acres, is one of the pre- 
dominant crops; and 

Whereas the production of sugar beets in 
Malheur County during the past 10 years 
has been a stabilizer of the general economy 
of said farming area; and 

Whereas by reason of said crop Malheur 
County has also had the economic advan- 
tages of one of the largest and most efficient 
beet sugar factories in the Nation; and 

Whereas the beet sugar industry with its 
byproducts has also been instrumental in 
the development of a substantial cattle in- 
dustry in the area; and 

Whereas the agricultural success of this 
area is attributable in large measure to the 
existence of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, which has made possible a sound 
domestic beet sugar economy; and 

Whereas, a healthy domestic sugar indus- 
try is not only essential to our Nation, espe- 
cially during the unsettled and discordant 
relationship between the United States and 
Cuba, but is vital to the welfare of Malheur 
County; and 

Whereas, it is necessary that the present 
Sugar Act which expires on December 31, 
1960, be extended; and 

Whereas S. 3361, a bill to amend and ex- 
tend the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, for 
4 years has been introduced in the Senate 
of the United States by Senator ELLENDER 
of Louisiana and provides the necessary 
safeguards for the continuation of a healthy 
domestic sugar industry: Now, therefore, 

We, the undersigned chambers of com- 
merce of the cities of Ontario, Nyssa, and 
Vale, in the State of Oregon, as representa- 
tives of the farmers, businessmen, and em- 
ployees of our respective communities, do 
hereby resolve: 

1. That we support the speedy enactment 
of S. 3361 to extend the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended, for 4 years from the date of 
its expiration, for the reason that a sound 
domestic sugar industry is one of the main- 
stays of our national welfare. 

2. That we favor the provision therein for 
increase of the basic quota of the domestic 
beet area from 1,800,000 tons to 1,950,000 
tons and of the domestic cane area from 
500,000 tons to 550,000 tons for the reason 
that our increased population requires ex- 
pansion of domestic sugar production. 

3. That we favor the provision for Presi- 
dential authority, when Congress is not in 
session, to cut the quota of a foreign coun- 
try whenever it is necessary in the national 
interest, or to insure adequate sugar sup- 
plies, for the reason that such authority will 
provide a means for prompt handling of any 
emergency sugar problems. 

4. That we favor the provision that if a 
deficit is declared in the quota for any for- 
eign country, other than the Philippines, 
the quota of such country shall be reduced 
for that year, for the reason that it will 
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prevent dumping of foreign sugar on our 
country to depress our domestic market; 
we do hereby further 

Resolve that the members of the Oregon 
congressional delegation be urged to sup- 
port S. 3361 to prompt passage as being in 
the best interests of the United States and 
the State of Oregon. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto 
caused this resolution to be executed by our 
organizations after unanimous vote in favor 
thereof by our respective memberships, 

Dated this 15th day of May 1960. 

ONTARIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
H. F. Locvug, 

Secretary. 
Nyssa CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
RALPH LAWRENCE, 

Secretary. 
VALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DonaLp C. HOSLER, 

Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 8 


Whereas the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of 
1934 and subsequent reenactments in 
amended forms have served to stabilize the 
domestic sugar industry both beet and 
cane; and have maintained producers and 
processors of sugar; and have provided ade- 
quate supplies of sugar for consumers at 
reasonable prices; and have offered a share 
of the domestic sugar market to foreign 
supply areas, thereby tending to stabilize 
the economy of those countries and en- 
courage interchange of goods with those 
areas to the mutual benefit of all; and 

Whereas the current Sugar Act expires 
December 31, 1960; and 

Whereas, unless the current Sugar Act be 
amended and reenacted, the sugar industry 
of the domestic areas and foreign areas con- 
tributing to our market will be faced with 
a chaotic marketing of sugar adversely and 
seriously affecting the interests and members 
of these unions, farmers, merchants, proc- 
essors and sugar consumers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the International Council 
of Sugar Workers Unions and its 34 
locals individually, affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO, assembled in convention in Spo- 
kane, Wash., this 19th day of May 1960, 
emphatically urge the Congress of the 
United States to enact the Ellender bill, S. 
361, or a similar bill, also that all interested 
persons in the 22 beet growing States ex- 
press to those responsible for the sugar leg- 
islation the urgency of supporting S. 3361; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the delegates of the 13th 
Annual Convention of the International 
Council of Sugar Workers instruct the exec- 
utive board to have mimeographed 250 
copies of this resolution and each delegate 
be supplied with 3 copies of same to be sent 
from this convention by airmail to the US. 
Senators and Congressmen in his State or 
district; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted by the secretary of the In- 
ternational Council of Sugar Workers to the 
Speaker of the House, the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of State, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, the news service, radio and tele- 
vision stations. 

I. D. ELLETSON. 
K. C. Breck. 

W. L. CULBERTSON. 
Pavut A. BUTLER. 
CLYDE GARNER. 





FEEDVILLE, U.S.A. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
summer 1960 issue of the Grain Quarter- 
ly, a publication of the National Federa- 
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tion of Grain Cooperatives, there is an 


article entitled, “Feedville, US.A.,” 
which, in my judgment, will be of inter- 
est to many of my colleagues. 

It is the story of a cooperative sky- 
scraper in the sagebush, and is the prod- 
uct of the vision of east Oregon farm- 
ers who banded together in the Pendle- 
ton Grain Growers Cooperative. 

I salute this cooperative upon its ac- 
complishment, and I know that the 
eight-story feed mill will justify in its 
operation the confidence of its backers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have al- 
luded be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEEDVILLE, U.S.A. 

A new skyscraper of the sagebrush—a 

pushbutton feed mill eight stories high—be- 

running full blast out eastern Oregon 
way early last year. This new feed mill of 
Pendleton Grain Growers, Inc., stands alone 
and 220 feet tall about 2 miles out in the 
sagebrush country of Hermiston. 

It looks out over the long vistas of 
Umatilla County, where progressive ranchers 
have built a cooperative with the variety 
and scope to match their land and one that’s 
grown into one of the largest local opera- 
tions in the country, with a dollar volume 
last year of $16 million. 

Pendleton Grain Growers—PGG—is a co- 
operative in motion. It has taken on the 
frontiersman spirit still present in our last 
great frontier, the Pacific Northwest. Its 
management men have had the verve and the 
vision to hew out some new and interesting 
activities and at the same time keep to the 
fundamentals of their co-op’s business. 

PGG is one of the very active local co- 
operatives affiliated with North Pacific Grain 
Growers, Inc., the Portland, Oreg., member of 
oo National Federation of Grain Coopera- 

ves. 

Grain marketing is the primary function 
of the Pendleton affiliate. But this is only 
one of the activities that make PGG a vital 
force in the lives of thousands of farmers and 
ranchers in northeastern Oregon, says W. A. 
“Dick” Richards, North Pacific’s general man- 


ager. 

The Pendleton co-op operates large retail 
feed, seed, chemical, machinery and hard- 
ware stores. It offers extraordinary services 
to farmers in the way of soils service labora- 
tories, protein analysis and livestock service. 
It takes part in 4-H, FFA, civic and service 
club activities. 

The reason Pendleton Grain Growers was 
organized is simple. It was needed. In 1929— 
80, practically all Umatilla County farmers 
were in real financial trouble, and they or- 
ganized PGG as a means of cooperating in 
joint action for the mutual benefit of each. 

In 1934, PGG consolidated with Umatilla 
Oil Co. and entered the petroleum supply 
business. In 1936, they leased the grain 
handling facilities of the Farmers National 
Grain Corp., which consisted of 1,200,000 
bushels of sack warehouse space. 

AS @ means of lowering marketing costs 
for the farmer’s product, they pioneered 
barge shipment of wheat on the Columbia 
River and established a river terminal at 
Umatilla, Oreg. The first barge load left 
Umatilla in 1940. 

A fleet of trucks was put into operation to 
bring the grain from local elevators located 
near the actual flelds. Today, PGG owns 4.3 
million bushels of bulk elevator storage con- 
sisting of 14 federally licensed plants. 

Besides marketing and storing grain, PGG 
is extensively engaged in other operations, 
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The cooperative operates two feed mills. 
Their mill at Hermiston manufactures about 
65 tons of feed daily. Retail feed stores are 
located in Hermiston, Pendleton, Pilot Rock, 
and Echo. 

In 1955, PGG distributed 3.4 million 
pounds of fertilizer, primarily NH, which 
PGG introduced to the area in 1949. A com- 
plete soils testing analysis service is offered 
to patrons. Facilities are also available for 
feed protein analysis. A seed cleaning and 
treating plant is operated in Pendleton for 
treatment of grass seeds, dry peas, wheat, 
barley, and oats. 

Pendleton has adopted enlightened man- 
agement, employee, and member relations 
practices. It makes good use of its directors 
by appointing them to committees to study 
specific problems or expansion plans. 

Since PGG went into the feed business in 
the early fifties, its feed volume has grown 
from $200,000 to over $3 million. ~ 

Its old mill in Hermiston, now a supply 
store as the milling operations moved out 
to the new site, by some miracle of push and 
make-do had been turning out 116 tons of 
pelleted rations on a 24-hour shift when it 
was only supposed to produce 50 tons on an 
around-the-clock basis. Even as the biggest 
feed supplier in eastern Oregon, PGG had to 
turn many ranchers away because it just 
couldn’t produce enough feed for all po- 
tential users. 

To illustrate the volume of feed handled, 
R. M. McKennon, manager of the seed and 
feed division, and his staff recently received 
an award for the highest tonnage handled 
in the North Pacific division of a major feed 
company in spite of the fact that the co- 
operative mainly takes locally grown grain 
and mixes this with the feed company’s 
supplements. 

Hence the need for the new million-dollar 
mill, set down on a 425-acre site called, fit- 
tingly, Feedville. This large a site was 
bought to give room for expansion into other 
related activities near the mill. 

The new mill has a completely automatic 
mixing system for 160 tons of finished and 
pelleted feed for each 8-hour shift. Its eight 
floors have bins and modern equipment and 
facilities to turn out a complete line of 
feeds. 

It adapts its operations to what customers 
want—an already mixed feed in bulk or pel- 
let, one made to order by using the rancher’s 
home grown grain and adding supplements, 
or even the new and still experimental hay 
wafers. 

The member can drive up to handy load- 
ing bins for the feed himself or he can have 
one of the four bulk trucks deliver it to 
his ranch. Bulk delivery costs him about 
$3.40 a ton less than sacked feeds, and also 
saves labor at the plant and on the ranch. 

The mill has a $30,000 corn dryer and 
molasses mixing equipment. Outside, it has 
storage space and sheds to handle large 
quantities of hay and forage. In a separate 
building is the hay wafer machine. 

This machine is an example of the associa- 
tion’s willingness to take a calculated risk on 
something new. In May of 1958, PGG re- 
ceived the first machine developed specifical- 
ly to compress coarse chopped hay into a bun 
or wafer form with grain and other supple- 
ments added. 

Pricing feed is an open secret in this co- 
Operative. Any member can come in to see 
how much each ingredient put into his feed 
costs the mill and how much he paid for hav- 
ing it mixed. 

The feed division works at both merchan- 
dising and selling. They use various incen- 
tives—special commissions, sales campaigns, 
and the like. 

As part of a larger educational program, 
the co-op has set up an irrigated livestock 
ranch as a subsidiary corporation. Aim of 
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this demonstration project is to be a catalytic 
agent to help build back the feeding and 
livestock industry of the region—one that’s 
gone consistently downhill in the past 2 
decades. 

James Hill, general manager of the Pen- 
dleton cooperative, explained the program 
like this: “We’ve been wondering just what 
the future is for our land out here. We have 
to produce grain as this is mostly dry land 
farming country. But we want to walk much 
more of our grain to market in livestock 
packages for several reasons. Among them 
are the following: 

“We don’t think it’s a good idea to be en- 
tirely dependent on the price we can get for 
grain under today’s market conditions. 

“Grain turned into meat or poultry nor- 
mally gives the producer a bigger return, and 
adds substantial new economic activity to 
our area. 

“We're in a deficit livestock producing area, 
but one with a fast growing population. It 
doesn’t make sense to us to ship out the 
grain to other areas, then ship it back in the 
form of processed meat and poultry. That 
means paying transportation and other han- 
dling charges both ways. 

“The problems economic integration is 
bringing farmers also enter into our think- 
ing. We firmly believe farmers and ranchers 
can run their own show, and we are look- 
ing for ways to help them get an even break 
and steer clear of complete domination by 
other integrators.” 

Mr. Hill went on: “So we began to think 
several years ago about what we could do 
about this. We did some pretty thorough 
surveys between 1954 and 1956.” 

Because of the facts confirmed in these 
surveys, PGG’s board decided that Umatilla 
County and adjacent areas had the land, the 
climate, the crops, and the stockmen to ob- 
tain a better balanced agriculture by turn- 
ing out more livestock and poultry for the 
region’s rapidly expanding population. 

So the cooperative set up a long-range 
goal of wanting to put about half the coun- 
ty’s grain output of 10 million bushels into 
livestock and poultry. Since the county now 
uses about 1.5 million bushels of grain as 
feed, it must work for a 3.5 million bushel 
feed expansion program for the long pull over 
the next 10 years. 

So this tive is still on the move, 
and at the same time it is making an effort 
to help shape not only its own future but 
that of the agriculture in its region. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that. the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





CHOICE OF SENATOR CHURCH AS 
KEYNOTE SPEAKER FOR DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it was with 
the greatest of pride that I learned that 
our distinguished colleague from Idaho 
[Mr. CuHurcH] had been selected to key- 
note the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at Los Angeles next month. This 
has brought an honor not only to Idaho, 
but the entire West. 

However, I think it important to point 
out that the daily newspapers of the 
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Senator’s own State—with only one ex- 
ception—are generally of the opposite 
political faith, and yet they applauded 
his selection in a way that was heart- 
warming. 

The Salt Lake Tribune, of my own 
State of Utah, with a considerable Idaho 
circulation, also pointed with pride to 
the selection. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks editorials from both the Salt 
Lake Tribune and these Idaho daily 
newspapers. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, May 26, 1960] 


Demos SET THE STAGE 


It is a distinct honor to FranK CHURCH 
and to our neighbor State of Idaho that the 
State’s junior U.S. Senator has been chosen 
to deliver the keynote address at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Los Angeles 
this July. 

Senator CuurcH, accepting the assignment 
with humility, recognized the grave respon- 
sibility given him and promised to “pull no 
punches” in setting an aggressive theme for 
the Democratic campaign. 

Frank CHURCH was the youngest Member 
of the Senate when he took office in Janu- 
ary of 1957—the fourth youngest Senator 
in U.S. history. He was then but 32 years 
of age. Still the youngest Senator, he has 
won the respect of his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. His reputation as an 
orator, established when he won an American 
Legion national oratorical contest nearly 20 
years ago, no doubt led to his selection as 
keynoter, together with the fact he is per- 
sonally friendly, although uncommitted, to 
all the Democratic presidential candidates. 

Another noteworthy decision of the party 
leadership was to choose Gov. LeRoy Collins, 
of Florida, as convention chairman. The 
selection of a moderate southerner for this 
important post may help guard against any 
serious division within the party on the ex- 
plosive integration and civil rights issue. 
This vigorous leader of a booming State 
should prove an able successor to the veteran 
Democratic chairman, Sam RayYBurRN of 
Texas, although it may not be easy for tele- 
vision viewers to get used to a hirsute rather 
than a bald-headed gavel wielder. 

[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 

Tribune, May 25, 1960] 
FRANK CHURCH WINS A HISTORIC HONOR 


The selection yesterday of Senator Frank 
CuurRcH, of Idaho, as keynote speaker for the 
Democratic National Convention, was a his- 
toric honor for Idaho—but a fully deserved 
one. 

As a political orator, the amazing young 
statesman from Idaho ranks among the top 
half dozen speakers in the Nation today. 
He also has won recognition for his intel- 
ligence, parliamentary skill, and grasp of is- 
sues in every branch of his party. At the 
age of 35, as a freshman in Congress and as 
a representative of one of the least popu- 
lated States in the Union, CHurcu has be- 
come one of the key Members of the US. 
Senate. 

As this newspaper noted editorially 5 
months ago in predicting that Cuurcn had 
a good chance to get the keynote position, he 
had no particular qualifications for the posi- 
tion except ability. The keynote role is one 
of the choicest plums of a national political 
convention. It does not ordinarily go to a 
small State which is not in a position to 
throw large blocs of votes one way or another 
in a presidential nomination struggle. Nor 
does such an honor usually go to freshmen 
Senators. 
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The magnitude of this honor might be il- 
lustrated by the fact that CHurcn is the 
first Idahoan ever to be named keynoter for 
a national convention of either political 
party. He also is the first resident of the 
Pacific Northwest to be the keynote speaker 
of a Democratic convention. The Republi- 
cans have had two keynoters from the Pa- 
cific Northwest—the late U.S. Senator Fred- 
erick Steiwer, of Oregon, in 1936, and the 
then Goy. Arthur B. Langlie, of Washington, 
in 1956. But Idaho is one of those States 
where political parties simply do not expect 
to find keynote speakers. 

Yet, CHurcn’s selection has become in- 
creasingly predictable in the last few months. 
As CHURCH rose in stature as an orator on the 
Senate floor in key legislative struggles and 
as a member of some of the most important 
committees in Congress, his qualifications 
for the keynote role became ever more ap- 
parent. There was strong and formidable 
competition for the choice, but the selec- 
tion committee obviously veered steadily to- 
ward the conclusion that nobody else could 
match CHURCH as a Democratic keynoter. 

The decision was virtually sealed last week 
when Senator JoHN F, KENNEDY, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, front-running candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nomination, 
gave CHURCH a vigorous, unqualified endorse- 
ment for the keynote role in a speech at 
Lewiston. CHURCH is on excellent terms with 
another potent contender for the nomination, 
Senator LyNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, and is 
respected and popular with all the major 
leaders of his party. In favoring his selec- 
tion, all these leaders were sustained by the 
conviction that he would deliver an out- 
standing keynote address at Los Angeles in 
July. 

We are confident that these leaders of the 
Democratic Party and the citizens of the Na- 
tion will not be disappointed. Idaho’s junior 
Senator campaigned on the slogan “Idaho 
will be proud of Frank CHurcH.” In 4 brief 
years in Congress he has transformed that 
slogan into solid, almost undisputed fact. 
Now he has an opportunity to represent his 
party and his State before the national au- 
dience, and we are sure that all the country 
will be proud of him, too. 

[From the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News, 
May 26, 1960] 


CONGRATULATIONS, SENATOR 


Senator FrRanK CHURCH, it must be admit- 
ted, has brought great recognition to Idaho 
by being chosen as keynoter for the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Los Angeles, 
July 11. 

It’s quite a distinction in itself for any- 
one from the western part of this country 
to be chosen as keynoter by either major 
political party. It’s all the more significant 
when we take into consideration that Idaho 
is such a small State, populationwise. 

One thing Senator CHURCH’s selection as 
keynoter demonstrates, he is far more pop- 
ular with the Democratic Party than most 
people in Idaho realized. With such nation- 
wide recognition and support, he is bound 
to play an important part in Idaho and na- 
tional politics for years to come. 

The recognition he has gained serves notice 
on the Republican Party in Idaho that Sen- 
ator CHuRCH will be a powerful adversary 
to reckon with in the future. 

While we have seldom agreed with Senator 
CuHuRCH’s political thinking, particularly as 
regards wholesale government spending, we 
must admit he is an outstanding speaker 
with exceptional ability, or he never would 
have been selected as the Democratic na- 
tional keynoter. 

That is a great honor for a man so young, 
representing a State which ordinarily com- 
mands little attention on the national po- 
litical scene, at least since the days of the 
late Senator Borah. 
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Senator CuurcH is to be congratulated on 
the recognition he has won for himself and 
the State of Idaho. 


—_— 


{From the Idaho Falls (Idaho) Post-Register, 
May 26, 1960] 


FroM IDAHO, THE KEYNOTE SPEAKER 


The selection of Senator FranK CHuRCcH, 
of Idaho, as the keynote speaker for the 
Democratic National Convention in Los An- 
geles this July sends a swell of pride over 
the State. It is a historic event * * * the 
first time that Idaho has ever produced a 
party keynote speaker in its history. It also 
adds up to some very important recognition 
for Idaho, the West and for the personeb'e 
and articulate Senator CHURCH. 

The fact that Senator CHURCH was tapped 
for a membership to the important Foreign 
Affairs Committee suggests the caliber of the 
impression that Senator CHURCH has made 
on his colleagues. It is rare indeed for a 
freshman Senator to win a seat on so august 
a Senate body. His work on the Senate’s In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee has also 
been characteristically earnest. 

While this newspaper does not always 
agree with all that Senator CHURCH espouses 
on the Senate floor—nor with any other of 
Idaho’s congressional delegation if their steps 
appear errant—one need only hear Senator 
CuHuRCH speak to sense the impact of which 
he is capable. He is first of all a master of 
expression. He is effective with the light 
preface, the suspense joke. His face and 
manner achieves naturally the look and voice 
of studied earnestness * * * and this can 
range from the conversational to the emo- 
tion-charged appeal and all the nuance of 
pitch in between. He can take an audience 
to the dramatic heights with tone, gesture, 
and wordplay. It is at times facile but al- 
ways good. His speeches have the ring of 
sincerity with all their polish. 

The Idaho Senator represents a new sur- 
gence of young, resourceful blood in the 
Democratic Party. A party with so many em- 
battled old heads, can use the adrenalin of 
the young and the vibrant. Like any good 
baseball manager knows, you must always 
groom the rookies for the day when the kinks 
catch up with the veterans. And this leaven- 
ing process cannot be superimposed all at 
once, but here and there * * * toinject new 
spirit, new ideas. Old heads have a tendency 
to think yesterday was really good enough. 

Also, with practically all of the party lead- 
ers from the East, Senator CHurcH’s selec- 
tion provides a needed balance. 

Come July, thousands of sweaty Demo- 
cratic Party delegates will suddenly come to 
attention in Los Angeles on keynote day. 
They will quickly shed their complex of dis- 
tractions. Senator CHurcH, of Idaho, will 
be speaking * * * and they can’t help but 
listen. 


[From the Idaho Daily Statesman, May 26, 
1960] 


AN IDAHOAN IN THE LIMELIGHT 


It’s a matter for gratification all ‘round, 
and particularly for Idahoans, that the 
choice of the party leaders for keynote 
speaker at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Los Angeles next month has 
fallen upon Idaho’s young and personable 
U.S. Senator Frank CHURCH. 

The assignment is one of importance in 
the operation of the American two-party 
system of government. 

The choice, as we see it, is an excellent 
one. 

The young Senator is a master of elo- 
quence. He first came into prominence 4s 
a youth when he won the American Le- 
gion’s national oratorical contest, and he 
has not since neglected that talent. In ac- 
ceptance of invitations he has been lately 
addressing the graduating classes of sev- 
eral Idaho high schools. 
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He will be speaking at the forthcoming 
national convention to an audience that’s 
been estimated at 70 million persons. It 
will likely be heard, as he says, by “an at- 
tentive Nation in an anxious world.” 

We have the young Senator’s word for it 
that he will be bending his efforts toward 
delivery of “a fighting speech.” That, of 
course, is exactly what’s expected of the con- 
vention keynoter. Already he has set as his 
target the “appalling failures of the Repub- 
lican administration at home and abroad.” 
He intends. to pull no punches, he says, 
while he promises that there will be “no 
hitting below the belt.” 

Of a certainty, Idahoans in particular will 
be watching with keen interest as the young 
Senator takes for the moment this spot in 
the limelight on the Nation’s political stage. 
[From the Moscow (Idaho) Daily Idahonian, 

May 25, 1960] 


A Frne Honor For SENATOR CHURCH 


The Idahonian reminds itself of an edi- 
torial it published 344 years ago when FRANK 
CuurcH was elected U.S. Senator from 
Idaho. 

The Idahonian said then that it wouldn’t 
be surprising if the young Idahonan, even 
then an orator of distinction, would not 
loom high in the ranks of his party one day 
and be a serious contender for presidential 
nomination. 

This appears even more likely today. For 
Idaho’s junior Senator, a mere 35 years old, 
has been chosen to deliver the keynote ad- 
dress at the summer nominating convention 
of his party at Los Angeles. 

This is a signal honor, not alone for Mr. 
CuurcH but for the State of Idaho. There 
is no question but that the Senator will ac- 
quit himself well. It will put him in the 
national limelight as a figure of political 
importance to be reckoned with a few years 
hence. 

All Idaho can take pride in the accom- 
plishments of its junior Senator. The trib- 
ute paid him by his party’s selection as key- 
noter will focus attention upon his State 
as well as the handsome Senator himself. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT AND TAX RATE 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1960 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, there 
will shortly arrive from the House H.R. 
12381. When it reaches the Senate, I 
shall offer an amendment to the bill. 
This is the Public Debt and Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1960. We have had 
some difficulty with respect to taxes on 
leases to medical research organizations, 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
had difficulty attempting to find how to 
apply the remedial legislation once it was 
passed so that it could be beneficial to 
those medical research organizations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment I intend to propose 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks, and that following it 
there be printed an explanation of the 
amendment with respect to certain leases 
by medical research organizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and without ob- 
jection the explanation and amendment 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
ANDERSON was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, as follows: 

At the appropriate lace, insert the fol- 
lowing tee as . 7 


“Src. . CERTAIN LEASES BY MEDICAL RE- 
SEARCH ORGANIZATION, 
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“(a) EXCEPTION TO DEFINITION OF BUSI- 
NESS LEASE.—Section 514(b)(3)(A) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
exceptions to the definition of business 
lease) is amended by adding to the end 
thereof the following new sentence: 

“*A lease by a scientific organization en- 
gaged in medical research to a medical clinic 
of premises adjacent to those occupied by 
such scientific organization shall be con- 
sidered as entered into primarily for pur- 
poses which are substantially related to the 
exercise or performance of the purposes or 
functions constituting the basis for such 
scientific organization’s exemption within 
the meaning of clause (i) if treatment of 
patients of such clinic, their medical his- 
tories, and donated services of doctors of 
such clinic are utilized by such scientific 
organization for medical research purposes.’ 

“(b) EFFECTIVE DATE—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1953, and ending after August 
16, 1954. A provision having the same effect 
as the provision added to the Internal Rev- 
enus Code of 1954 by such amendment shall 
be deemed to be included in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 and shall apply with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1950.” 


The explanation presented by Mr. 
ANDERSON is as follows: 


AMENDMENT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN LEASES 
By MEDICAL RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS— 
EXPLANATION 


Scientific organizations and other non- 
profit organizations which qualify for exemp- 
tion under section 501(c) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 are taxed on unrelated 
business income, including a share of the 
income from certain leases of real property 
proportionate to the share of the basis of 
such property financed by indebtedness still 
outstanding at the close of the year. 

The tax does not apply to income from 
leases entered into primarily for purposes 
substantially related to the performance by 
an exempt organization of its exempt func- 
tions. This tax was first imposed by the 
Revenue Act of 1950, and the report of the 
Senate Committee on Finance at that time 
used, as an example of related leases which 
would not be subject to tax, leases by tax- 
exempt hospitals of part of the hospitals to 
doctors’ associations to use as clinics. 

In the light of this closely parallel example 
in the committee report, there would seem to 
be little question but that this exemption 
would include leases by tax-exempt medical 
research organizations of part of their prem- 
ises to doctors’ clinics. In at least one case 
the Internal Revenue Service has, however, 
ruled that a lease by a medical research 
foundation of part of the buildings it occu- 
pies to a doctors’ clinic was not related to 
the foundation’s research functions, although 
the foundation relies heavily on the treat- 
ment of the clinic’s patients, the medical 
histories of these patients, and the services of 
the clinic doctors in the conduct of its medi- 
cal research activities. 

While only one specific instance of this 
interpretation by the Service is known, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the problem has 
more general application. Medical research 
organizations are frequently operated in con- 
junction with doctors’ clinics in order to 
obtain the benefit of the advice and assist- 
ance of the doctors and to utilize the experi- 
ences of the clinic patients, and it is reason- 
able to assume that in some of these cases 
the premises used by the clinics are leased 
from the medical research organizations. 

This problem was before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance in 1958. At that time the 
committee reported, and the Senate passed, 
an amendment to the Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1958 which provided that a 
lease by a scientific medical research organ- 
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ization to a medical clinic of adjoining 
premises should be considered as entered 
into for purposes substantially related to 
the performance by the scientific organiza- 
tion of its exempt functions if the clinic 
was utilized for medical research purposes 
by references to its case histories and by 
utilizing donated services of its doctors. 
This amendment was to be applicable to 
years beginning after 1957 with no infer- 
ences to be drawn from the fact that it 
was not applicable to earlier years. 

After passing the Senate this amendment 
was stricken from the Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1958 in conference. The con- 
ferees stated, “If it can be established from 
the facts that the activities of the doctors’ 
clinic were revelant to the activities of the 
research foundation, existing law would 
carry out the purposes for which the amend- 
ment was designed and legislation would 
not be necessary.” 

It is reasonable to infer that the con- 
ferees expected the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice to give to the medical research founda- 
tion whose specific problem had been pre- 
sented to the Senate Finance Committee an 
opportunity to establish from the facts that 
its lease of premises to a doctors’ clinic was 
“related” in the light of the interpretation 
placed on the exemption by the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Senate-House 
conferees. However, when the medical re- 
search foundation in question, the Lovelace 
Foundation for Medical Education and Re- 
search, Albuquerque, N. Mex., attempted to 
obtain reconsideration by the national of- 
fice of the Internal Revenue Service of its 
earlier adverse ruling, the national office 
took the position that it no longer had juris- 
diction over the matter and forwarded the 
request for reconsideration to the district 
director’s office. The district director’s 
office, of course, took no action on the re- 
quest for reconsideration since it has no 
authority to revoke a national office ruling. 

The present status of the specific case of 
the Lovelace Foundation is that a revenue 
agent has proposed a tax deficiency for 
past years and a request that the matter be 
referred back to the national office for tech- 
nical advice has been pending in the dis- 
trict director’s office for the past 6 months. 

In view of the fact that the Internal 
Revenue Service has felt that, as a result of 
its jurisdictional rules, it was unable to re- 
consider its previous ruling that the busi- 
ness lease tax was applicable, it is submitted 
that a legislative amendment will be neces- 
sary to resolve this problem without resort 
to needless litigation. Also, legislation will 
clarify the congressional intent as to the 
meaning of the exemption of “related” 
leases from the tax on business lease in- 
come in the case of all medical research 
foundations operating in conjunction with 
clinics. 

The attached amendment will provide an 
explicit rule whereby leases by scientific 
medical research organizations to medical 
clinics of adjacent premises will be con- 
sidered “related” (and therefore exempt 
from the tax on business lease income) if 
the exempt organization utilizes treatment 
of clinic patients, medical histories of clinic 
patients, and donated services of clinic doc- 
tors for medical research purposes. 

The proposed amendment will apply to all 
taxable years for which the 1954 code has 
been in effect and also to 1939 code years 
to which the tax on business lease income 
applied (i.e., taxable years which began 
after 1950). The amendment should be 
retroactive to all years to which the tax on 
business lease income has been in effect, 
since it is designed to reaffirm the original 
congressional intent as to the scope of the 
tax 


If Congress is un to make the 
amendment applicable to all past years to 
which the tax on business lease income ap- 
plied, the amendment should state, as the 
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Senate amendment to the Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1958 did, that no inferences 
should be drawn from the fact that it is not 
applicable to earlier years. Furthermore, 
the amendment should apply in any event 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1957, the effective date of the Senate 
amendment to the 1958 act, since the failure 
of the Internal Revenue Service to recon- 
sider the specific case of the foundation 
which prompted that amendment, as the 
conferees clearly inferred should be done, 
was not the fault of that foundation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests the absence of a quorum. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
I should like to make the following an- 
nouncement. We expect that Calendar 
No. 1470, S. 3044, the multiple-use bill, 
will be considered and acted upon to- 
morrow. In addition, we have the fol- 
lowing measures that will be motioned 


up: 

Calendar No. 1572, S. 2954, to exempt 
from the District of Columbia income tax 
compensation paid to alien employees 
by certain international organizations. 

Calendar No. 1573, S. 3194, to amend 
the acts of March 3, 1901, and July 15, 
1939, as amended, so as to exempt the 
Listrict of Columbia from paying fees in 
any of the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Calendar No. 1574, S. 3304, to amend 
the act relating to the small claims and 
conciliation branch of the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1575, S. 3305, to amend 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, 
as amended. 

Calendar No. 1576, H.R. 12063, to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to plan, construct, op- 
erate, and maintain a sanitary sewer to 
connect the Dulles International Airport 
with the District of Columbia system. 

Calendar No. 1577, S. 3257, to amend 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, 
as amended, to increase the fee charged 
for learners’ permits. 

Calendar No. 1578, H.R. 10000, to 
amend further certain provisions of the 
District of Columbia tax laws relating 
to overpayments and refunds of taxes 
erroneously collected. 

Calendar No. 1579, H.R. 10761, to pro- 
vide for the representation of indigents 
in judicial proceedings in the District 
of Columbia. 

Calendar No. 1582, H.R. 1844, to amend 
the “Life Insurance Act” of the District 
of Columbia approved June 19, 1934, as 
amended by the acts of July 2, 1940, and 
July 12, 1950. 

Calendar No. 1583, H.R. 10183, to 
amend the Fire and Casualty Act regu- 
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lating the business of fire, marine, and 
casualty insurance in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Calendar No. 1584, H.R. 10684, to 
amend sections 1 and 5b of the Life In- 
surance Act for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Calendar No. 1585, H.R. 10964, to 
amend the Life Insurance Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia approved June 19, 1934, 
as amended. 

I also expect to bring before the Sen- 
ate Calendar No. 1411, S. 2929, to repeal 
the disclaimed affidavit of the National 
Defense Education Act, which has been 
cleared by the Policy Committee. The 
bill will be brought up when it is con- 
venient for those who are interested in 
the proposed legislation, both pro and 
con. I will confer with them, and I will 
make an announcement later as to when 
it will be brought up by motion. 

The public works authorization bill, 
Calendar No. 1586, H.R. 7634, has been 
reported, and that bill may be taken up 
by motion at any time. 

I shall also ask unanimous consent 
to send the education bill to conference 
tomorrow, perhaps early in the session. 
If consent is not granted, then I shall 
be prepared to make a motion in con- 
nection with the bill. I would like to 
have all Senators who are interested in 
that proposed legislation on notice that 
I expect to make the unanimous-consent 
request; that if the request is refused I 
will avail myself of another procedure 
that is available for getting the bill to 
conference, so that the leadership of the 
two committees can attempt to evolve 
some solution that will be satisfactory to 
both Houses of Congress. 





MULTIPLE USE OF NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1470, 
S. 3044. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3044) to authorize and direct that the na- 
tional forest be managed under princi- 
ples of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, with 
amendments. 





NATIONAL AMERICAN GUILD OF 
VARIETY ARTISTS WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1569, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 168. The joint res- 
olution designates June 5 to 11 as Na- 
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tional American Guild of Variety Artists 
Week. The distinguished junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] is anxious 
to have early action on the resolution. 
He has been very accommodating to me 
and I should like to reciprocate his 
courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 168) designating the 
week of June 5-11, 1960, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word ‘of’, to strike out “June 5-11” and 
insert “October 2-8’, so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of Oc- 
tober 2-8, 1960, be designated as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week, in 
recognition of the outstanding services of 
performers and artists in the variety field to 
the American people. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my deep gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for bringing 
up the joint resolution at this time. It 
was approved unanimously by the com- 
mittee and has strong support all over 
the country. Designating the week of 
October 2-8, 1960, as National Guild of 
Variety Artists Week will serve as an 
appropriate tribute to the members of 
this fine organization who have spread 
the sunshine of entertainment and hap- 
piness all over the world. The unstint- 
ing efforts of these people in behalf of 
worthy causes, and their adherence to 
the principle that it is talent and skill 
alone that count, have won global ap- 
plause, respect, and love. AGVA has long 
been operating on a heart-to-heart net- 
work wherever humanity needs a lift and 
a smile, and this national recognition of 
its splendid role is a richly deserved trib- 
ute of affection and of gratitude. 

In addition, designation of this week 
will help AGVA’s campaign to establish 
a home in Fallsburg, N.Y., for retired and 
indigent members of the _ profession. 
This is a cause close to the hearts of all 
people in this field. 

It so happens that this organization 
is meeting in annual convention in Las 
Vegas this week. I am sure that they 
will be grateful to have the joint resolu- 
tion promptly acted upon, as I am. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and the 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Joint resolution designating the week 
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of October 2-8, 1960, as National Ameri- 
can Guild of Variety Artists Week.” 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS— 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senators desire to ad- 
dress the Senate, I am about to move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. That will enable com- 
mittees which desire to report bills to 
have the opportunity to meet tomorrow. 

I desire to stress the importance of 
having committees report legislation as 
early as possible, if they expect it to be 
considered at this session. It is hoped 
that three appropriation bills may be re- 
ported this week, and that action may 
be taken on all three during the early 
part of next week. In addition, other 
important legislation is expected to be 
reported by legislative committees. 

I ask the cooperation of all chairmen 
to act at as early a date as possible on 
the bills which they plan to. ask the 
Senate to consider so that the leader- 
ship can make plans for their considera- 
tion accordingly. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, June 8, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TuEspay, JUNE 7, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


_ Mark 1: 35: And in the morning, ris- 
ing up a great while before day, He went 
out, and departed into a solitary place, 
and there prayed. 

O Thou prayer-hearing and prayer- 
answering Eternal Spirit, may we daily 
keep inviolate this moment of worship 
and enter this Chamber reverently and 
with a pure heart seek to renew our 
strength and vision in the nourishing 
fellowship of God. 

May our Capitol be a veritable citadel 
and watchtower of hope for the people 
of our beloved country and the world, 
who, in these great crises days of his- 
tory, are alarmed by the advances that 
the forces of wickedness seem to be 
making. 

Grant that the Members of this leg- 
islative body may be men and women of 
understanding and wisdom, giving a 
Strong and clear-minded leadership, 
which stands ready and knows how to 
Strike with the power of a God-directed 
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patriotism, the wiles and treache) y of our 
enemies. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed with amendments, 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 10646. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
such act from 20 to 25 years; and 

H.R. 11045. An act to amend section 704 
of title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
conversion or exchange of policies of national 
service life insurance to a new modified life 
plan. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S.3018. An act to authorize the Maritime 
Administration to make advances on Govern- 
ment insured ship mortgages; and 

S. Con. Res. 109. Concurrent resolution 
concerning the reenrollment of S. 1892, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Norman 
project, Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10569) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, and the Tax Court of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendment No. 
6 to the foregoing bill, requests a 
further conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and reappoints Mr. Rosertson, 
Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. CHAvEz, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Monroney, Mr. Jounston of South 
Carolina, Mr. Hruska, Mr. BRIDGES, and 
Mr. KucHEL to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 





COLOR ADDITIVE AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a report on the bill H.R. 7624, commonly 
referred to as the color additives bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BonneER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





TAX BILL 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules have until midnight to- 
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night to file a report on the so-called 
tax bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 





NORMAN PROJECT, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 109. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to return to the Senate the enrolled 
bill (S. 1892) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Norman project, Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes; that if and when said bill is 
returned, the action of the presiding officers 
of the two Houses in signing said bill shall 
be deemed to be rescinded; and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to reenroll said bill with 
the following change, namely: 

On page 2, line 11, of the Senate engrossed 
bill, strike out the figure “38” and in lieu 
thereof insert ‘53”’. 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES—ANNUAL RE- 
PORT, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 480 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities five thousand additional copies of 
House Report No. 1251, current session, en- 
titled ‘““Annual Report for the Year 1959’’, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ADDITIONAL COPIES—“‘REVIEW OF 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 499 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, twenty-five thou- 
sand additional copies of the hearings en- 
titled “Review of the American Educational 
System”. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
2 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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TARAS SHEVCHENKO 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 524 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a House 
document a biographical documentary of the 
life and character of Taras Shevchenko, 
known as the great Ukrainian poet and 
champion of liberty. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On line 1, after “document” insert “, with 
an illustration,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PRINTING OF PRAYERS OFFERED 
BY THE CHAPLAIN OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 534 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the prayers offered by the 
Chaplain, the Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
doctor of divinity, at the opening of the 
daily sessions of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States from January 3, 
1957, to the end of the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress be printed as a House document, and 
that two thousand additional copies be 
printed and bound for the use of the House 
of Representatives, to be distributed by the 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 87 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Economic 
Committee one thousand additional copies 
of the report on employment, growth, and 
price levels prepared by that committee dur- 
ing the first session of the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress. 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 89 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Economic 
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Committee one thousand additional copies 
of the studies on comparisons of the United 
States and Soviet economies, prepared by 
that committee during the first session of 
the Eighty-sixth Congress. 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 691 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives and 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, respec- 
tively, shall prepare a statement showing 
congressional publications stored in the fold- 
ing room of the House and the warehouse of 
the Senate Service Department in excess of 
four years, and to submit an itemized list 
thereof in duplicate, to the Joint Committee 
on Printing, which is hereby authorized and 
directed to dispose of the publications 
enumerated on such lists as follows: 

First. A printed statement of such pub- 
lications shall be submitted to each Senator, 
Representative, Resident Commissioner, and 
officer of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, and any Member or officer of 
either House having any of such publications 
to his credit may dispose of the same in the 
usual manner at any time before October 1, 
1960. 

Second. As soon after October 1, 1960, as 
possible, the Joint Committee on Printing 
shall furnish to all Members of Congress a 
list of the publications herein referred to 
then remaining of the folding room and 
the warehouse. For a period of thirty days 
after receipt of such list, any Member of 
Congress may order copies of the publica- 
tions named therein, and distribution by the 
committee shall be on a pro rata basis. 

Third. At the expiration of the last- 
named period, the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing shall furnish a list of all such publica- 
tions remaining in the folding room and in 
the warehouse to the various departments, 
independent offices, and establishments of 
the Government at Washington, including 
the Superintendent of Documents, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Library of Congress, Na- 
tional Archives and Record Service, and the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and such publications shall be allocated on a 
pro rata basis to any department, independ- 
ent office, or establishment making written 
request therefor within thirty days. 

Fourth. Any publication remaining in the 
House folding room and the Senate ware- 
house at the expiration of the last-named 
thirty-day period shall be disposed of by the 
Superintendent of the House folding room 
and the Senate warehouse respectively, and 
the Joint Committee on Printing shall be 
notified upon completion of the disposal. 

Fifth. No publication which is described in 
the list aforesaid shall thereafter be returned 
to the folding room or the warehouse from 
any source. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
current resolution is similar to one we 
have had many times before. It will call 
upon the Doorkeeper of the House and 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate to 
prepare a statement showing congres- 
sional publications stored in the folding 
room of the House and the warehouse of 
the Senate service department in excess 
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of 4 years, and to submit an itemized 
list thereof in duplicate, after which the 
Members will have a certain time to 
draw out the ones they want. If they 
are not drawn out within 30 days they 
will be disposed of. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
MAIL CLERKS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
544 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives compensation for the temporary 
employment of four additional mail clerks, 
office of the postmaster, at a basic annual 
salary rate of $2,100 per annum, from July 1, 
1960, to November 30, 1960, inclusive. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





SURVIVORS OF CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I direct my 
remarks to three bills that appear on the 
Private Calendar today that have had 
some opposition to them, but I think the 
matter has been cleared up. The bills, 
H.R. 1433, H.R. 1721, and H.R. 1766, ap- 
pear second, third, and fourth on the 
Private Calendar. They are all for the 
relief of survivors of members of the 
Armed Forces. 

The Subcommittee on Claims of the 
Committee on the Judiciary did not in- 
tend in reporting these bills, to provide a 
payment in lieu of insurance. The Con- 
gress in 1956 repealed the provision of 
law awarding insurance and passed the 
Servicemen’s and Veteran’s Survivor’s 
Benefits Act of 1956, which is now the law 
controlling benefits to survivors. 

In each of the above-mentioned cases 
the Subcommittee on Claims and the 
Committee on the Judiciary concluded, 
upon the peculiar facts of each case, 
the compelling compassionate reasons 
present in each case and the existence of 
negligence on the part of officers and 
employees of the United States, con- 
stituted ample justification for favor- 
able action on each bill. None of these 
bills is intended to be, nor should they 
be regarded as, precedent for the pay- 
ment of sums in lieu of insurance. 

The references in the testimony and 
the report to the lack of insurance are 
for the sole purpose of establishing all 
of the facts of each case as the same may 
indicate compelling compassionate rea- 
sons for favorable action on the bill. 
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THE LATE HONORABLE AUGUSTUS 
POU PERSONS 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on last 
night, June 6, 1960, Hon. Augustus Pou 
Persons, of Talbotton, Ga., one of the 
outstanding citizens of our State and of 
the district which I have the honor to 
represent, departed this life. Mr. Per- 
sons suffered a heart attack approxi- 
mately 10 days ago, and it was believed 
that he was recovering and that he would 
soon be well. Almost without warning 
early last night he was stricken again 
and expired shortly thereafter. 

Gus Persons was born in Talbotton, 
Talbot County, Ga., March 3, 1911. He 
attended the public schools of his native 
county until about the middle of his 
high school course, at which time he 
moved to Griffin, Ga., for school pur- 
poses where he attended and was gradu- 
ated from Griffin High School in 1927. 

His father, the Honorable A. P. Per- 
sons, Sr., and my father were lifelong 
friends, being residents of neighboring 
counties. His mother and my mother 
were friends from girlhood. My friend- 
ship with Gus, while a direct lifetime 
friendship, is in reality one which spans 
more than our own generation. 

Gus Persons was a Democrat and as 
such he served as a member of the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee of our State, 
the Democratic Executive Committee of 
the Fourth District of Georgia, and the 
Democratic Executive Committee of 
Talbot County, Ga. He was a member 
of the Methodist Church, a member of 
the Alpha Tau Omega; a graduate of 
Georgia Tech; attended Atlanta Law 
School for 2 years. 

He served as president of the Peoples 
Bank of Talbotton, Ga., from 1939-48, of 
which bank his wife has been president 
since 1948. He served as president of 
the Talbotton Railroad Co., from 1938 
until it was granted a certificate of 
abandonment by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approximately 3 
years ago. He was a partner in the 
A. & P. Manufacturing Co., and in the 
firm of Person Bros. He was a mem- 
ber of the City Council of Talbotton, Ga., 
from 1934 to 1948. 

On November 18, 1948, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of banks, State 
of Georgia, and has served continuously 
in that office during four consecutive 
State administrations under Governors 
Talmadge, Griffin, and Vandiver. 

Gus Persons was a young man, 49 
years of age. He was the son of Augus- 
tus Pou Persons, Sr., and Mrs. Jennie 
Beall (McCoy) Persons. On April 30, 
1939, in Macon, Ga., he was married to 
Elizabeth Pharr, and they have three 
— Augustus Pou, III, Betty, and 

gy. 


Gus Persons was a beloved husband, 
father, and friend. He made his com- 
munity, his county, his State, and his 
Nation a better place in which to live 
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by the contribution of his life. He will 
be missed by his family, his friends, and 
his neighbors. He will be missed greatly. 

Mrs. Flynt and I extend to his wife, 
Elizabeth, and their children, little Gus, 
Betty, and Peggy, our love and our 
heartfelt sympathy. It is my prayer 
that the Great Healer of all wounds 
shall mitigate the sorrow which now 
fills their hearts. 





HOUSE RESTAURANT 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it occurs to me we did not quite 
cover everything when we passed the 
civil rights bills. We did not get equal 
rights for ourselves. 

It has always been my practice when 
constituents come to town, if I could, 
to take them to lunch some place other 
than the House restaurant because it 
was always crowded and often there was 
a long wait. It happened today that 
four very good friends—Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman J. Belles and their two lovely 
daughters, Nancy and Sally, of my home 
town of Allegan—well, I do not know 
the two daughters because they were 
born since I came here in 1935, but they 
were here with their parents and having 
heard of our famous bean soup they 
wanted to go to the House restaurant. 
I was attending a committee meeting of 
the Schultz subcommittee and I asked 
one of the office coworkers to take them 
down to the House restaurant. Mrs. 
Moss, who is very personable as well 
as efficient took them over, but they 
could not get in because I was not there, 
so the gentleman in charge said, and he 
added that Members were waiting, 
though I did notice that clerks with 
guests and staff employees were eating. 
I am not critical of him because I know 
there is not room for all, but we should 
have more room. 

Inasmuch as we have built a new 
House Office Building and put a new 
front on the Capitol, I am wondering if 
there is not some way that we can get 
some sort of facilities where we can take 
our constituents, whose servants we are, 
to have a lunch. I know we have a cafe- 
teria over there in the House Office 
Building but that is filled with school- 
children who are always welcome. That 
is all right, we are always glad to have 
them. But is there not some way that a 
Member of the House can arrange to 
take his personal friends, his constitu- 
ents—and, by the way, Mr. Speaker, this 
is election year, in addition to the fact 
that we want to be hospitable and 
friendly. Is there not some way that a 
man can get someone, instead of him- 
self, with credentials to get into the 
House Restaurant. Presumably the civil 
rights bill will protect the voter who 
wants to vote by absent voter ballot— 
why may we not, when it cannot be 
avoided, send a coworker to escort per- 
sonal guests to the eating place? If we 
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have to give them a card, that would be 
all right, the same as we do when they 
go into the gallery. But there ought to 
be some way where you can attend a 
committee meeting or attend the House 
to make a point of no quorum and still 
entertain a friend who comes hundreds 
of miles to see Washington and his Con- 
gressman. Not being able to get into the 
House Restaurant they were taken to 
the Republican Club by Mrs. Schultz, 
had a nutritious and tasty lunch but did 
not get that famous bean soup made out 
of those wonderful Michigan beans. We 
need more room here, fewer fine eating 
places abroad—paid for by our hungry 
constituents. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 





PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Private Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the cal- 
endar. 





RELIGIOSA LUIGIA FRIZZO ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3805) 
for the relief of Religiosa Luigia Frizzo, 
Religiosa Vittoria Garzoni, Religiosa 
Maria Ramus, Religiosa Ines Ferrario, 
and Religiosa Roberta Ciccone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Religiosa Luigia Frizzo, Religiosa Vit- 
toria Garzoni, Religiosa Maria Ramus, Reli- 
giosa Ines Ferrario, and Religiosa Roberta 
Ciccone shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct five numbers from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, you will 
note from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that as ranking member of the Minority 
Private Calendar Committee I have 
asked unanimous consent that H.R. 3805 
be passed over since March 15, 1960. 

I did not mean such request to be 
construed as my being personally op- 
posed to the admission of the five bene- 
ficiaries of this bill to the United States 
as permanent residents. I was register- 
ing my concern, however, against the 
increasing practice of admitting foreign 
nationals to this country under educa- 
tional permits and at the expiration of 
these permits, then to seek special legis- 
lation granting them the privilege of 
becoming permanent residents. . 
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Mr. Speaker, this is not the only such 
case that we have had during this ses- 
sion of Congress. Last year a similar 
bill was held on the Private Calendar 
and it was my understanding that when 
that bill was finally permitted to pass, 
the House was not going to be asked 
again to approve legislation granting 
permanent residency to foreign nationals 
who had come to this country in groups 
under educational permits and then, in 
turn, seek permanent status. I was un- 
derstandably concerned to find this bill 
on the calendar early this year and had 
asked it be passed over at each consid- 
eration of the Private Calendar. 

Since the Judiciary Committee had 
taken favorable action on this bill and 
its sponsor, the Congresswoman from 
Pennsylvania [Mrs. GRANAHAN], had 
worked so diligently to secure its passage, 
I feel that perhaps in all fairness this 
bill should not be held further on the 
calendar. By the same token, I want 
to make the record abundantly clear 
that I have serious reservations about 
this type of procedure to secure perma- 
nent residency for foreign nationals. If 
their services are indispensable, they 
should either come under the regular 
immigration quotas for their respective 
country or their sponsor should seek 
legislation providing for their admit- 
tance previous to their coming to this 
country. Such legislation should spell 
out the real purpose for which they are 
being admitted, rather than to admit 
them for one purpose and then seeking 
permanent status for another. 

I feel the type of legislation such as 
H.R. 3805 in effect gives congressional 
approval to a circumvention of our im- 
migration laws. If such laws have been 
enacted by Congress after due considera- 
tion, they should not be bypassed by 
such a method employed in this legis- 
lation. 





MR. AND MRS. JAMES H. MCMURRAY 


The Clerk called the next bill (H.R. 
1433) for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. McMurray. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. McMurray, 278 Eighteenth 
Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey, the sum of 
$20,000 in full settlement of their claims 
against the United States for the death of 
their son, Airman Second Class Joseph A. 
McMurray, which occurred on March 7, 1957, 
as the result of an accident involving a 
United States Air Force jet aircraft at an 
airfield at Mouston, England: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$20,000” and 
insert “$10,000”. 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “Mouston” and 
insert ““Manston”’. 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





HENRY AND EDNA ROBINSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1721) 
for the relief of Henry and Edna Robin- 
son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated the sum of $25,000 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Robinson of 145 Beech Street, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States. Such sum 
represents compensation for the death of 
their son, David L. Robinson, who was killed 
as a result of an accident at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, June 22, 1957: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$25,000” and in- 
sert “$10,000”. 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MR. AND MRS. MOSES GLIKOWSKY 


The Clerk call the bill (H.R. 1766) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Moses Glikow- 
sky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $10,000 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Glikowsky, of New York City, 
New York. Such sum represents a gratuity 
for the death of their son, David Glikowsky, 
who was drowned on July 26, 1957, in the 
course of military exercises performed while 
he was serving as a Marine reserve at the 
Troop Training Unit, Atlantic, United States 
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Marine Corps, at Norfolk, Virginia: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





PERRY LEE GORMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1720) for 
the relief of Perry Lee Gorman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 15 to 20, inclusive, of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide compensation for em- 
ployees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes’, approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
§§ 765-769), are hereby waived in favor of 
Perry Lee Gorman, of Cortaro, Arizona, for 
compensation for disability caused by an 
injury allegedly sustained by him during 
the year 1944 while performing services as 
an employee of the Department of the Navy 
at the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, and his 
claim is authorized and directed to be con- 
sidered and acted upon under the remain- 
ing provisions of such Act, as amended, if 
he files such claim with the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation of the Department 
of Labor not later than six months after 
the date of enactment of this Act: Provided, 
That no benefits shall accrue by reason of 
the enactment of this Act for any period 
prior to the date of its enactment, except 
in the case of such medical or hospitaliza- 
tion expenditures which may be deemed 
reimbursable. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





JOHN B. MANTHEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2330) for 
the relief of John B. Manthey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That John B. 
Manthey is hereby relieved of all liability to 
refund to the United States the sum of $7,- 
377.00 representing payments of death com- 
pensation received by him subsequent to his 
marriage on September 7, 1947, the said John 
B. Manthey being permanently incapable of 
self-support. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to John B. Manthey, the sum 
of any amounts withheld from him on ac- 
count of the payments referred to in the first 
section of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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F. P. TOWER ET AL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1526) 
for the relief of F. P. Tower, Lillie B. 
Lewis, Manuel Branco, John Santos Car- 
inhas, Joaquin Gomez Carinhas, and 
Manuel Jesus Carinhas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





MISS HEDWIG DORA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6338) 
for the relief of Miss Hedwig Dora. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





EDWIN A. HADDAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7670) 
for the relief of Edwin A. Haddad. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding (1) the decision of the Tax 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Edwin A. Haddad against Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, filed July 31, 1950, de- 
cided April 6, 1951, Tax Court docket num- 
bered 29757, (2) any lapse of time, or (3) 
any other provision of law to the contrary, 
the Tax Court of the United States is au- 
thorized and directed to grant a trial de novo 
to Edwin A. Haddad, of Charleston, West 
Virginia, either before such court or a di- 
vision thereof, with respect to all matters 
in issue in such case, if within one hundred 
twenty days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act the said Edwin A. Haddad files 
with the clerk of such court such petitions 
and papers with respect to such matters in 
issue as are required by the rules of such 
court to initiate an action before such court. 
The final decision of such court with respect 
to any case decided pursuant to this Act 
shall be subject to review as provided in 
subchapter D of chapter 76 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, but shall otherwise 
be the final decision of such court as though 
no prior decision of such court had been 
rae yr with respect to such matters in 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





OWNERSHIP OF CERTAIN CHURCH 
PROPERTIES IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11854) 
to clarify the ownership of certain 
church properties located in the Virgin 
Islands. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby conveyed to the Frederick Lutheran 
Church of Charlotte Amalie, Saint Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, all of the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to the 
following tracts of land, and improvements 
located thereon: 

(a) The tract designated as number 7 
Norre Gade (including number 34 Kongens 
Gade), King’s Quarter, in the town of Char- 
lotte Amalie, Saint Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
as described in the surveyor’s records for the 
town of Charlotte Amalie, book I, folio 4, 
survey of December 15, 1836, consisting of 
thirteen thousand two hundred and ninety 
square feet, more or less; and 

(b) The tract designated as number 23 
Kongens Gade, King’s Quarter, in the town 
of Charlotte Amalie, Saint Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, as described in the surveyor’s rec- 
ords for the town of Charlotte Amalie, book 
I, folio 52, survey of March 25, 1843, consist- 
ing of eight thousand six hundred and 
thirty-eight square feet, more or less. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conveyed to the 
Christiansted Lutheran Church of Chris- 
tiansted, Saint Croix, Virgin Islands, all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the following tracts of land, 
and improvements located thereon: 

(a) The tract designated as number 4 King 
Street, in the town of Christiansted, Saint 
Croix, Virgin Islands, as described in the rec- 
ords of the office of the public surveyor, 
Christiansted, Saint Croix, consisting of 
twelve thousand and five square feet, more 
or less; and 

(b) The tract designated as number 51 
King Street, in the town of Christiansted, 
Saint Croix, Virgin Islands, as described in 
the records of the office of the public sur- 
veyor, Christiansted, Saint Croix, consisting 
of six thousand and seventy-three square 
feet, more or less. 

Sec, 3. There is hereby conveyed to the 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church of Frederik- 
sted, Saint Croix, Virgin Islands, all of the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the tract of land, and improve- 
ments located thereon, designated as num- 
bers 11, 12, 13, and 14 Hospital Street, and 
11, 12, 18, and 14 New Street, in the town 
of Frederiksted, Saint Croix, Virgin Islands, 
as described in the records of the office of 
the public surveyor, Christiansted, Saint 
Croix, consisting of forty-five thousand one 
hundred and thirty-four square feet, more 
or less. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





CONVEYING CERTAIN LAND OF PA- 
LA BAND OF INDIANS TO DIOCESE 
OF SAN DIEGO EDUCATION AND 
WELFARE CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7308) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey land to the Diocese of San 
Diego Education and Welfare Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and he is here- 
by, authorized to convey without payment 
of any funds to the Diocese of San Diego 
Education and Welfare Corporation lots 
numbered 131 and 132, in the southwest 
quarter northeast quarter of section 27, 
township 9 south, range 2 west, San Ber- 
nardino base and meridian, containing 0.72 
acres, as shown on supplemental plat of 
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survey accepted April 23, 1959: Provided, 
That, if at any time the Secretary of the 
Interior determines that the Diocese of San 
Diego Education and Welfare Corporation, 
or its successors, abandons or fails to use the 
property for religious or educational pur- 
poses and publishes such determination in 
the Federal Register, the title thereto shall 
revert by operation of law to the United 
States in trust for the Pala Band: Provided 
further, That the Diocese of San Diego Edu- 
cation and Welfare Corporation shall be re- 
sponsible for the payment of any lien or 
liens which may exist as of the date of the 
conveyance authorized by this Act, and shali 
assume the responsibilities for the payment 
of any assessments which may accrue in the 
future. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, strike out all of lines 3, 4, and 5, 
and insert in lieu thereof: “That all of the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
and of the Pala Band of Indians in”. 

Page 1, line 10, change the colon to a 
comma and add: “is hereby conveyed with- 
out compensation to the Diocese of San 
Diego Education and Welfare Corporation:”. 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the word “author- 
ized” and insert in Meu thereof the word 
“made”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill to convey certain land of 
the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese 
of San Diego Education and Welfare 
Corporation.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ALAN JOHN COOMBS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1223) for 
the relief of Alan John Coombs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Alan John Coombs shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee: Pro- 
vided, That the natural mother of Alan John 
Coombs shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
Passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





STAMATINA KALPAKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1752) for 
the relief of Stamatina Kalpaka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 
That, for the p of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Stamatina Kalpaka 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
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enactment of this Act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Stamatina Kalpaka. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the said Stamatina Kalpaka shall not 
again be subject to deportation by reason 
of the same facts upon which such deporta- 
tion proceedings were commenced or any 
such warrants and orders have issued.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





JOHN GELBERT (ALIAS MAX 
THEODORE GELBERT) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1909) for 
the relief of John Gelbert (alias Max 
Theodore Gelbert) . 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 
That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, John Gelbert (alias Max 
Theodore Gelbert) shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of 
arrest, and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of John Gelbert (alias Max Theo- 
dore Gelbert). From and after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the said John 
Gelbert (alias Max Theodore Gelbert) shall 
not again be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which such de- 
portation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and orders have issued.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





TIMMY KIM SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1912) for 
the relief of Timmy Kim Smith. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Timmy Kim Smith, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd L. Smith, 
citizens of the United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





MAX KOTSCHA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2046) for 
the relief of Max Kotscha. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(9) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Max Kotscha may be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





GEORGE C. McKINNEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2142) for 
the relief of George C. McKinney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 301(a)(7) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, George C. 
McKinney shall be held and considered to 
have been physically present in the United 
States during all the time he was residing 
abroad with his parents when his father was 
serving on active duty in the Foreign Service 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





PETER J. WATERTON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2177) for 
the relief of Peter J. Waterton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(4) of section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Peter J. Waterton may 
be issued an immigrant visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such Act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 
Provided further, That this Act shall apply 
only to grounds for exclusion under such 
paragraph known to the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General prior to the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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WONG GIM CHUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2247) for 
the relief of Wong Gim Chung. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Wong Gim Chung shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





CHAIM (HYMAN) EIDLISZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2352) for 
the relief of Chaim (Hyman) Eidlisz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Chaim (Hyman) Eidlisz shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





TOMMY TADAYOSHI SHUTO 
(TADAYOSHI TAKEDA) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2384) for 
the relief of Tommy Tadayoshi Shuto 
(Tadayoshi Takeda). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





JUNKO HOSAKA JORDAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2418) for 
the relief of Junko Hosaka Jordan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Junko Hosaka Jordan, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Charles W. Jordan, a citizen 
of the United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





EDGAR HAROLD BRADLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2443) for 
the relief of Edgar Harold Bradley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Edgar Harold Bradley shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act 
upon payment of the required visa fee: 
Provided, That nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to waive the provisions of section 
315 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 


ment: 

Strike out lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and the language 
on line 7 through the words “visa fee:’’, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of 
arrest, and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of Edgar Harold Bradley. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Edgar Harold Bradley shall not 
again be subject to deportation by reason of 
the same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and orders have issued:”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





NOBUKO STICKELS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2486) for 
the relief of Nobuko Stickels. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Nobuko Stickels, the widow 
of Charles F. Stickels, a deceased United 
States citizen who served honorably in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, shall be 
deemed to be nonquota immigrant. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





MARGHERITA PINO ZORDAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2532) for 
the relief of Margherita Pino Zordan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
Purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Margherita Pino Zordan, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Vittorio At- 
tilio Zordan, citizens of the United States: 

, That no natural parent of Mar- 
gherita Pino Zordan, by virtue of such 
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parentage, shall be accorded any right, priv- 
ilege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





KIM YONG CHA, FIANCEE OF CPL. 
LEMAINE ELLINGSON, RA55280245 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2538) for 
the relief of Kim Yong Cha, fiance of 
Cpl. LeMaine Ellingson, RA55280245. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, ‘That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Kim Yong Cha, the fiancée of 
Corporal LeMaine Ellingson, RA55280245, a 
citizen of the United States, shall be eligi- 
ble for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary 
visitor for a period of three months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Kim Yong Cha is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide in- 
tention of being married to the said Corpo- 
ral LeMaine Ellingson, RA55280245, and that 
she is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within three months after the entry 
of the said Kim Yong Cha, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 242 
and 243 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. In the event that the marriage between 
the above-named persons shall occur within 
three months after the entry of the said 
Kim Yong Cha, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Kim Yong Cha as of the date of the pay- 
ment by her of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





LEILA FINLAY BOHIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2554) for 
the relief of Leila Finlay Bohin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of section 301(a)(7) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Leila Finlay 
Bohin shall be held and considered to have 
been physically present in the United States 
for a period of 5 years after attaining the 
age of 14 years. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





PETER LEO BAHR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2566) for 
the relief of Peter Leo Bahr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the provisions of sections 
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201(a), 202(a)(5), and 202(b) of that Act 
shall not be applicable in the case of Peter 
Leo Bahr. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WaLTEeR: Add 
section 2 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, John Trevor Jef- 
feries, Charmian Candy Jefferies, and 
Stephen Reid Jefferies shall be held to have 
been born in Great Britain.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“For the relief of Peter Leo Bahr, John 
Trevor Jefferies, Charmian Candy Jef- 
feries, and Stephen Reid Jefferies.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Speaker has forwarded to the Committee 
on the Judiciary the following communi- 
cation received from the Department of 
Commerce: 


‘THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1960. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Represenatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: There are attached four 
copies of a proposed bill “For the relief of 
John Trevor Jefferies; his spouse, Charmian 
Candy Jefferies; and their minor son, Stephen 
Reid Jefferies.” 

There is also attached a justification of the 
proposed legislation. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this proposed legisla- 
tion to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puturr A. Rar, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF NEED FOR AND JUSTIFICATION OF 
Drart BILL FOR THE RELIEF Or JOHN TREVOR 
JEFFERIES 


The relief requested by the Department of 
Commerce in seeking enactment of the above 
identified bill is recognized as unusual. The 
need for John Trevor Jefferies, a man of 
unique accomplishments, to carry out 4a 
necessary program of the National Bureau of 
Standards is equally unusual. The admin- 
istrative actions which may be taken under 
existing law to accelerate the admission of 
this scientist to the country under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (secs. 1153 and 
1154 of title 8 of the U.S.C.) have been un- 
dertaken but would apparently not allow for 
his entry for 5 years. 

There follows a summary of his talents and 
accomplishments, together with needs of the 
National Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the manner in 
which Mr. Jefferies will fulfill these needs: 

John Trevor Jefferies is an Australian na- 
tional, born April 2, 1923, at Kellerberria, 
West Australia; married to Charmian Candy 
Jefferies, who was born April 11, 1928, at 
Mount Barker, West A ; three chil- 
dren, Stephen Reid Jefferies, born 1952 in 
Australia; Helen, born in 1957 in Alamogordo, 
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N. Mex.; Thomas T., born in 1959 in Ala- 
fogordo. Jefferies was educated in Aus- 
tralian public schools; University of Western 
Australia; Cambridge University, England. 
He is employed currently as senior research 
scientist at Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization, Physics 
Division, Sydney, Australia, and has been 
with CSIRO since 1949, with the exception of 
a 3-year period spent in the United States: 
1956-59 at Harvard College Observatory, High 
Altitude Observatory, Boulder Laboratories 
of National Bureau of Standards, and Sacra- 
mento Peak Observatory. Full background 
investigation completed February 11, 1958, in 
connection with guest worker status at 
Boulder Laboratories, NBS. 

Jefferies has been principal scientific col- 
laborator with R. G. Giovanalli, chief of 
Physics Division of CSIRO, Sydney, on a 
series of investigations on theoretical prob- 
lems of solar physics, atomic physics, and 
nonequilibrium statistical mechanics since 
joining CSIRO. He came to the United 
States in 1956 at the invitation of Harvard 
Observatory to collaborate with R. N. Thomas 
of the observatory staff on problems of solar 
physics and nonequilibrium statistical me- 
chanics; the visit was extended to 3 years 
because of depth and breadth of Jefferies’ 
contribution to the work of the joint group 
on solar and geophysical studies embracing 
Boulder Laboratories of NBS, Sacramento 
Peak Observatory of the Air Force Research 
and Development Command, and High Alti- 
tude Observatory of Colorado University. 
During this 3-year period, Jefferies rotated 
among the institutions within this solar- 
geophysics group, serving as consultant and 
scientific collaborator to the senior scientific 
staff at each institution, adviser and thesis- 
director for students in the department of 
astrogeophysics at Colorado University, con- 
sultant on satellite-instrumentation design 
for Sacramento Peak Observatory, and finally 
as consultant to the director of the Sacra- 
mento Peak Observatory in his last year. 
During these 3 years, Jefferies was author 
and/or coauthor of some 10 published scien- 
tific papers produced within this group. 

Particularly since World War II has in- 
terest developed in setting up procedures of 
diagnosis with respect to the physical state 
of high-temperature gases and the determi- 
nation of the necessary physical characteris- 
tics making such procedures possible. Ini- 
tially there was only a limited realization of 
the significance of these problems among 
physicists, astrophysicists, and chemists, par- 
ticularly those concerned with ultraspeed 
ballistics and solar-terrestial effects. An ex- 
ample would be those scientists working on 
communications where outbursts on the sun 
caused strong effects on earth’s upper 
atmosphere which were not understood. 
These outbursts take place in gases on the 
sun where temperatures range from 10,000° 
to 10,000,000°. Long-range ultraspeed mis- 
siles give rise to the same problems. 

Because of the novelty of the field, there 
is a twofold duty, both to do the scientific 
work which is necessary and to train person- 
nel in the growing field of astrophysics, geo- 
physics, ballistics-aerodynamics, and general 
high-temperature technology. 

Independently work was started along 
these lines in Australia and in 1956 Mr. 
Jefferies came from there to collaborate with 
scientists at Harvard and later at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards for a proposed 
l-year stay. Because of his success in con- 
tributing toward effective results, the 1 year 
stretched to 3. 

During the last 3 years in particular the 
NBS has been making intensified efforts with 
respect to high-temperature research and 
technology, spurred on by the greatly 
awakened national interest in this area. 
Appropriations were made for the Bureau 
in an amount of about $1 million, earmarked 
for high-temperature research and standards. 
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It is necessary to develop the standards 
and methods to use in interpreting and 
analyzing data obtained through the use of 
satellites. To accomplish our ends in these 
fields, it is necessary to have someone who 
can lead those less experienced and guide 
their work in these efforts. It is our opinion 
that the need for Mr. Jefferies can be simply 
expressed thusly: 

If by virtue of enactment of the proposed 
legislation we can obtain his services in the 
immediate future, this particular program of 
the National Bureau of Standards will have 
gained a keyman and the program will pro- 
ceed smoothly. If he cannot be obtained, 
the Bureau will fall further and further 
behind in its responsibilities in the program. 

As you can see, the recruitment of Mr. 
Jefferies is considered to be a matter of great 
urgency for the successful prosecution of the 
plasma and astrophysics program of the De- 
partment. We, therefore, urge enactment of 
this legislation and hope that an opportunity 
will be provided in the near future for repre- 
sentatives of the NBS to advise your com- 
mittee in person of the importance of this 
proposal to them. 


Having considered the above commu- 
nication and all the facts involved, the 
committee has readily perceived the 
beneficial effect of this legislation to the 
national interests of the United States 
and has, therefore, agreed to act on the 
Department’s request in a most expedi- 
tious manner by proposing an amend- 
ment to the pending Senate bill. 





MARIA GENOWEFA KON MUSIAL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2635) for 
the relief of Maria Genowefa Kon 
Musial. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Maria Genowefa Kon Musial shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to this alien, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





JOHN GEORGE SARKIS LINDELL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2769) 
for the relief of John George Sarkis 
Lindell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That, for the purposes of 
section 101(a) (27) (A) and 205, of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the minor child, 
John George Sarkis Lindell shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Lindell, both 
citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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RAYMOND THOMASON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2776) for 
the relief of Raymond Thomason, Jr, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Raymond Thomason, Jun- 
ior, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond Thomason, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That no natural parent 
of Raymond Thomason, Junior, by virtue of 
such parentage, shall be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





LUIGIA MION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2792) for 
the relief of Luigia Mion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Luigia Mion, the fiancée of 
John Du Prat, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmi- 
grant temporary visitor for a period of three 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Luigia Mion 
is coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
John Du Prat and that she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named persons does not occur within 
three months after the entry of the said 
Luigia Mion, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within three 
months after the entry of the said Luigia 
Mion, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Luigia 
Mion as of the date of the payment by her of 
the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





KRISTINA SELAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2821) for 
the relief of Kristina Selan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Kristina Selan, the fiancée of 
Jozef Selan, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of three 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Kristina Selan 
is coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Jozef Selan and that she is found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws. In 
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the event the marriage between the above- 


named persons does not occur within three 
months after the entry of the said Kristina 
Selan, she shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
persons shall occur within three months after 
the entry of the said Kristina Selan, the At- 
torney General is authorized and directed to 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Kristina Selan as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 


visa fee. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





FOR THE RELIEF OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 721 for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, for the pu 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Consolacion M. Rapa (Consolacion M. John- 
son) shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this section of this Act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of section 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Evelina Scarpa shall be held 
and considered to be the minor natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Scarpa, 
citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Mario Menna shall be held 
and considered to be the minor natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe Menna, 
citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Lee Shee Won shall be held and 
considered to be the minor natural-born 
alien child, of Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. H. Lee, 
citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Terata Kiyoshi Johnston 
(Kiyoshi Terata) shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this section 
of this Act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Peggy Lorne Morrison shall 
be held and considered to be the minor nat- 
ural-born alien child of Captain and Mrs. 
Hugh E. Morrison, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Danica Dopudja 
Shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
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permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this section of this Act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 

Sec. 8. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of this Act shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 9, after the name “Terata 
Kiyoshi Johnston” strike out “Kiyoshi 
Terata”’. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





RELATING TO THE ENTRY OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 722 relating to the entry of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, for the purposes 
of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Gordana Kusijanovic, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Visko Knezevich, citizens of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Margherita 
Felli, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Constantino Felli, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 8. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Hajime 
K. Brown, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick N. Brown, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Tadeusz 
(Kraszewski) DeMuch, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. DeMuch, citizens of 
the United States. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Halina 
Leszczynska and Krystyna Leszczynska, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien children of Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester 
Leszczynski, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Gianfran- 
cesco Cipriani D’Altorio, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Iginio D’Altorio, citizens of 
the United States. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Zuzanna 
Katarzyna Sobus, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Grzegorz Sobus, citizens of the 
United States. 
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Sec. 8. For the ses of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Zofia (Ab- 
ramczyk) Hill, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilbert L. Hill, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Jessie Si- 
fuentes, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Staff Ser- 
geant Andrew C. Sifuentes, a citizen of the 
United States. 

Sec. 10. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Iren Ene- 
vold, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving A. Enevold, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 11. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Maria M. 
Diakolios, shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Diakolios, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 12. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Manuel 
Domine, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Staff Sergeant 
Genaro C. Domine, a citizen of the United 
States. 

Sec. 13. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Janina 
Krystyna Jablonski, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter (Jablonski) Yablon- 
ski, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 14. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Mar- 
celle (Mallah) Joseph and Louise (Najib) 
Joseph, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Joseph, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 15. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Alena 
Christine Ludwicki, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Peter S. Ludwicki, citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 16. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Zdzislaw 
Bujno, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Waclaw Bujno, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 17. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Mary S. 
Apostolopoulou, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Socrates Apostolopoulou, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 18. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of this Act shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, privi- 
lege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further call of 
bills on the Private Calendar be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 
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RELATING TO DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk House Joint Resolution 
638 relating to deportation of certain 
aliens, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “Marie Hala- 
djian,”. 

Page 1, line 10, after “Spikilis,” insert 
“Alvin Ergin (Ahmet Hamdi Ergin) ,”. 

Page 2, line 4, after “issued” insert ‘“: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in section 1 of this Act 
shall be construed to waive the provisions of 
section 315 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act in the case of Alvin Ergin (Ahmet 
Hamdi Ergin) ”. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





RELATING TO THE ENTRY OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk House Joint Resolution 
678 relating to the entry of certain 
aliens, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 9, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec.36. For the purposes of sections 
101(a) (27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Ritsuko 
Mori (Susan Belinda Luther), shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Luther, 
citizens of the United States.” 

Page 9, line 3, strike out “36” and insert 
=. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





BIAGIO D’AGATA 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 1542) for 
the relief of Biagio D’Agata, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 3, strike out “provision” and insert 
“provisions”. 

Line 3, after “(9)” insert “and (10)”. 

Lines 7 and 8, strike out “this exemp- 
tion” and insert “these exemptions”. 

Line 8, strike out “a ground” and insert 
“grounds”. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





JESUS CRUZ-FIGUEROA 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 2645) for 
the relief of Jesus Cruz-Figueroa, with 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to cancel any out- 
standing orders and warrants of deporta- 
tion, warrant of arrest, and bonds, which 
may have issued in the case of Jesus Cruz- 
Figueroa.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





ANGELA MARIA 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8888) for 
the relief of Angela Maria, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 11, after “Act” insert “: And pro- 
vided further, That the exemptions granted 
herein shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this Act’. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





BOMARC B IS ESSENTIAL FOR 
ADEQUATE DEFENSE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the House all but destroyed 
the Air Force program for the develop- 
ment of the Bomarc B program. 

At the time, I pointed out, in resisting 
this move, that to follow this course 
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meant abandonment of the only existing 
program which offered any real promise 
of a defense against manned bombers. 
I asked whether this body was prepared 
to substitute its judgment for those of 
the Air Force and the scientific com- 
munity, both of whose representatives 
have stated flatly that the manned- 
bomber threat will continue to exist for 
several years and that the BOMARC B 
is an essential component of this Nation’s 
efforts to meet that threat. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the House to an editorial in today’s 
Washington Post, which suggests that a 
cautious second look at our defense 
spending is called for by the collapse 
of the summit meeting and the insulting 
and bellicose new line which since has 
been adopted by Premier Khrushchev. 

The editorial states that in our zeal 
for economizing, we have minimized the 
importance of bombers and antiaircraft 
weapons at this stage of the art of war- 
fare, and that “prehaps the Bomarc anti- 
aircraft system deserves reappraisal.” 

I earnestly concur in this conclusion 
and commend its consideration to my 
colleagues, especially those who will serve 
as conferees on the Defense Department 
appropriation bill, which I trust will re- 
turn from the other body with the 
Bomarc B program substantially re- 
stored to healthy life. 

The complete editorial to which I refer 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 7, 1960] 
DEFENSE—AFTER PARIS 


The collapse of the summit negotiations 
undoubtedly has given fresh and needed 
impetus to the congressional scrutiny of de- 
fense spending in the next fiscal year. We 
hope this will result in better provision than 
the administration budget made for such 
essential items—among others—as airborne 
alert preparations, airlift, continental air 
defense, second-generation strategic missiles, 
antisubmarine protection and military satel- 
lite development. 

The House did well in many of these areas 
by providing substantially more in new 
spending authority than was requested, bal- 
ancing the increases with across-the-board 
cuts in procurement, operations and mainte- 
nance funds that may or may not be 
soundly conceived. This week a Senate ap- 
propriations subcommittee will compose its 
recommendations on the measure.  Pre- 
sumably it will be no less generous than the 
House; it may add a few increases of its 
own. 

It would be a mistake, we think, for 
Congress to make too much of the diplo- 
matic debacle of Paris in justifying what- 
ever it does with defense spending. No 
rational military development and procure- 
ment program—and this is what the de- 
fense budget is mostly concerned with—can 
possibly be geared to the ups and downs of 
summitry. Basically, the American military 
problem has not been altered since January 
(except, possibly, in the area of intelligence 
gathering). If the defense budget had been 
sound 6 months ago, it would be sound 
today as far as the position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union is concerned. But on a num- 
ber of counts, the military budget continues 
to be hobbled by arbitrary dollar limits and 
weakened by the absence of up-to-date, 
comprehensive defense plans. 

The Congress has been confronted, thus, 
with tasks it is ill-equipped to perform. 
These include appraisal of the merits of 
competing weapons systems, analysis of So- 
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viet intentions with regard to bombers 
versus missiles and general shoring up and 
filling in of weak spots in what has be- 
come an impossibly intricate mix of every 
kind of weapon, old and new. 

Meanwhile, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
been conducting their own reappraisal of a 
budget to which they give official assent but 
which bears little relationship to the de- 
mands of the various services and of the 
vital commands. Presumably they, like 
Congress, will find in the summit failure an 
excuse—if not a good reason—to try to re- 
shape defense spending more along the lines 
that ought to have been followed even be- 
fore Paris. 

A principal guidepost in this reappraisal, 
we think, might well be a recognition that 
in the zeal for overall economizing, there 
has been a tendency to write off bombers 
and antiaircraft weapons somewhat prema- 
turely It would be ironic, indeed, if in the 
drive to overtake Soviet missile advances 
this country left itself open to old-fashioned 
methods of attack. Perhaps the Bomarc 
antiaircraft system deserves reappraisal, 
and—whatever the outlook for missiles— 
a strong case exists for moving ahead with 
the all-but-canceled B-70 bomber. The 
Senate has a chance to move in these di- 
rections and would probably find much 
sympathy in the House. 





LOCAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS SUPPORTED 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I was 
forced to oppose H.R. 10128 to initiate 
a plan of Federal assistance for public 
education in America. I did so not be- 
cause I am against education but be- 
cause I am for education; not because 
I am against improving the quality of 
education but because I am for improv- 
ing the quality of education; not because 
Iam against providing the needed class- 
rooms for our students but because I 
am for providing needed classrooms; 
not because I am against paying higher 
salaries to attract and keep better teach- 
ers but because I am for paying higher 
salaries to attract and keep better 
teachers. I never have been one to 
subscribe to the theory that “the end 
always justifies the means,” and this 
proposal is a good reason why one 
should not subscribe to such a theory. 
H.R. 10128 would provide dollars from 
a new source for educational purposes, 
but in so doing it could eventually de- 
stroy many of the peculiarities of our 
educational system which have made it 
great. In short, I am convinced that 
this legislation will not better education 
in America and, in fact, I believe the 
very opposite will prove to be true. I 
believe, if we are to improve our public 
schools, it must and should be done lo- 
cally by interested local people with the 
guidance and assistance of the State 
without interference by the Federal 
Government. All that is needed from 
the Federal Government by public edu- 
cation today is for it to relinquish some 
of its areas of taxation in order that 
our States and local school districts can 
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assume them and take care of their own 
needs as they see fit. 

During the debate on this bill, we 
heard a lot of discussion about the needs 
of education, but not the least bit of evi- 
dence was presented to show that Fed- 
eral assistance—with its accompanying 
regulations and controls—would im- 
prove education now or in the future. 
I am firmly convinced that to improve 
education you need more than dollars— 
you need the local interest and local 
participation which will be sadly miss- 
ing under an educational program ad- 
ministered from Washington by bureau- 
crats unknown to parents, teachers, or 
students. Not even the sponsors of this 
legislation have stated that we can im- 
prove education without local interest 
and local participation. But yet as a 
program of Federal assistance is ex- 
panded—and it will be by succeeding 
Congresses if this bill becomes law—the 
less and less interest and participation 
there will be on the local level as the 
control of our educational program is 
assumed by Washington. As a conse- 
quence, such a program can lead only 
to: one, the nationalization of educa- 
tion in America; and, two, an inferior 
quality of education. 

As was to be expected, we heard a 
considerable amount of discussion con- 
cerning the Federal control contained in 
this bill. The chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, the 
Honorable GRAHAM A. BARDEN, of North 
Carolina, opposed the bill and stated, “I 
know there is control in this bill.” The 
proponents of the legislation would have 
had us believe there was absolutely no 
Federal control in the bill. However, 
they would not accept an amendment of- 
fered by the Honorable Puiu M. LANDRUM, 
of Georgia, which would have written a 
provision into the law against Federal 
control. The Landrum amendment 
would have provided the necessary in- 
surance against any Federal control by 
specifically stating that— 

Notwithstanding any provision of this act, 
or of any other law, or of any rule, regula- 
tion, decision, or action made or taken under 
this act or under such other law, the laws or 
practices of a State, or of a political subdivi- 
sion of a State, with respect to the personnel, 
program of instruction, formulation of pol- 
icy, and the administration and operation of 
the public elementary and secondary schools 
in the State shall in no way disqualify such 
State for any grant under this act or affect 
in any manner the amount of such grant; 
and no such provision shall be deemed to 
require or permit the imposition of any re- 
quirement, condition, or restriction on, or 
in any way control or affect the uses which 
may be made of such funds when granted 
to the State, because of the laws or practices 
of the State or of a political subdivision 
thereof with respect to the personnel, pro- 
gram of instruction, formulation of policy, or 
the administration and operation of the pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools in the 
State. 


Had the proponents of this legislation 
meant what they said when they stated 
that there was no Federal control in this 
bill they would have agreed to the in- 
clusion of this amendment in the law. 

Apparently the sponsors of this legis- 
lation wanted more than Federal money 
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for education; otherwise, they would not 
have rejected the proposal of the Hon- 
orable Frank T. Bow, of Ohio. The Fed- 
eral Government levies a tax of 8 cents 
on each package of cigarettes sold within 
our borders. Under Congressman Bow’s 
proposal, the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have been authorized to return to 
each State 2 cents of the 8 cents col- 
lected by the Federal Government in that 
State. Under this proposal, 2 cents of 
the tax collected on each package of cig- 
arettes from Ohio smokers would have 
been returned to Ohio for the benefit of 
Ohio schools, to be used in the same 
manner as State funds are now used. 
The same result could have been ob- 
tained by reducing the Federal cigarette 
tax by 2 cents per package and each of 
the States immediately increasing their 
cigarette tax by 2 cents per package. 
Under this proposal our public schools 
would have received approximately $400 
million per year as opposed to only 
$325 million under the House-passed 
H.R. 10128. Under Congressman Bow’s 
proposal, Ohio would have received 
$23,990,000 as opposed to only $17,030,000 
under H.R. 10128. The Bow proposal 
was adopted by the House on a voice vote 
but later rejected on a rollcall vote of 
181 yeas to 219 nays. I supported the 
Bow proposal, as it would have provided 
needed money to our States for educa- 
tional purposes without Federal inter- 
ference, control, regulation, or restric- 
tion, in addition to preserving local 
control of our schools. 





REDISCOUNT RATE 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has just authorized 
a reduction in the rediscount rate. 
There can be only one interpretation of 
this action: The Federal Reserve Board 
has become increasingly concerned about 
the state of the economy. They have 
finally realized the seriousness of the 
situation. 

The rosy predictions of business trends 
which were being made last fall have 
now fallen flat. Instead of the boom 
conditions that the Fed and others 
had foreseen, we are now faced with a 
dangerous amount of slack in the 
economy. 

Certainly the performance of our 
economy has been disappointing by any 
standard. At a time when the economy 
should be operating at full capacity to 
meet the challenge of a cold war we have 
seen production drop in one sector after 
another. At atime when unemployment 
and underemployment are distressingly 
high we have seen basic weaknesses ap- 
pear in business activity while the ad- 
ministration stands idly by. We have 
learned to our sorrow that weakness in 
key sectors of business, if allowed to de- 
velop unchecked, can lead to a full scale 
recession. 


, 
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Steel output has dropped steadily and 
sharply to less than two-thirds of ca- 
pacity. ‘Total manufacturers’ new or- 
ders have dropped and have trailed sales 
for 5 months in a row. This has eaten 
away the order backlog which has now 
fallen to the lowest point in over a year, 
casting serious doubts on one of the 
rosiest forecasts—the prediction of an 
inerease in plant and equipment spend- 
ing. At the same time, inventories have 
mounted steadily. In the key auto in- 
dustry disappointing sales have brought 
about record high inventories of well 
over 1 million unsold new cars. 

One of our hardest hit industries is 
residential construction. As the result 
of a critical lack of mortgage financing 
for FHA and VA loans, and ever-mount- 
ing interest costs which have choked off 
demand, housing starts have dropped 
sharply. The Bureau of the Census re- 
ports that the seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of housing starts in April was 
360,000 units, or 22 percent below the 
same month of 1959. This has meant a 
loss of hundreds of jobs directly on site, 
plus additional hundreds of thousands 
of jobs in the industries which supply 
materials for home construction. Al- 
ready conditions in the Northwest lum- 
ber industry have become extremely 
serious, marked by growing layoffs and 
ever-deeper price cuts. 

It is now generally accepted that the 
recession of 1957-58 was due in large 
measure to the dropoff in home building 
activity. We cannot afford to ignore 
that lesson. 

Mr. Speaker, let me point out that in 
the fall of 1957 the Federal Reserve 
Board finally recognized the weakness 
in the economy which existed at that 
time and began a program of cutting 
discount rates. In the space of just a 
few months they reduced the rate from 
a high of 312 percent to only 134 percent. 
This, however, did not stop unemploy- 
ment from soaring to well over 5 million. 
It took much more direct action to pull 
the economy out of that slump. One of 
the measures which contributed most 
to the recovery was the prompt passage 
of the Emergency Housing Act of 1958 
which authorized FNMA to invest $1 
billion in FHA-VA loans on low cost 
housing. 

Similar direct action is needed today. 
The Federal Reserve Board has now 
given Official recognition to the fact that 
all is not well in our economy. We must 
not wait for unemployment to pass the 
5 million mark again before we act. 
Earlier this session the House approved 
my bill, H.R. 10213, the Emergency Home 
Ownership Act, by a substantial margin 
of 51 votes. This bill would authorize 
FNMA to invest $1 billion in FHA and 
VA loans on new homes. Because these 
loans would be repaid with interest this 
investment would never cost the tax- 
payer a cent. In fact it would return a 
profit. Moreover the greatest profit of 
all would be the contribution that this 
measure would make toward stimulating 
overall business activity. All too many 
people have forgotten that the 1957-58 
recession brought about a $12 billion 
deficit in the Federal budget as well as 
economic hardship which directly af- 
fected one family in every four. 
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The Emergency Home Ownership Act 
is now being considered by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Housing. I am hope- 
ful that they will report it out promptly 
and that it will be brought to the floor 
of the Senate for speedy action. 

Mr. Speaker, the economic danger sig- 
nals are perfectly clear. No one wants 
the blame of having allowed another re- 
cession to hit America. I feel certain 
that when my bill is brought before the 
Senate it will be approved by a sub- 
stantial majority. 





KENTUCKY HAS LOST ANOTHER 
OUTSTANDING CITIZEN, FRED 
HUGHES 
Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 

May 18 Kentucky lost one of its finest 
and best loved citizens. Fred Hughes, 
the coeditor and publisher of the Leitch- 
field Gazette, was not only an outstand- 
ing newspaperman but an outstanding 
human being in every respect. 

Fred Hughes died in the Grayson 
County War Memorial Hospital, an in- 
stitution that he was largely responsible 
for bringing to the county. This hos- 
pital is just one of the many community 
projects to which Fred Hughes gave 
hundreds of hours of his time, his 
boundless energy, and his talent for or- 
ganization and getting people to work 
harmoniously together for the common 
good. He possessed the kind of character 
that inspired confidence and enthu- 
siasm in his associates, and under his 
leadership many worthwhile causes were 
brought to fruition. Many years after 
the memory of Fred Hughes has grown 
dim in the minds of the living, the struc- 
tures, reforms, and projects to which he 
gave so much of himself will still be 
benefiting the community that was so 
dear to him. Many men possess keen 
minds, administrative ability, and a de- 
sire to serve their fellow man, but few 
possess the drive to put these qualities 
to constructive use. Fred Hughes was 
one of the few who combined ability 
with drive, and it is to these men that 
an entire community owes a debt of 
gratitude. Fred Hughes was active all 
his adult life in the civic and political 
matters of the city of Leitchfield, Ky., 
and served from 1934 to 1938 as Leitch- 
field’s mayor. He not only recognized 
but was willing to accept the obligations 
of a mature citizen. 

Fred Hughes was as cognizant of his 
responsibilities as a newspaper editor 
as he was of his civic duties and the 
power of the press was never misused by 
him. He and his brother, Will Hughes, 
operated one of Kentucky’s outstanding 
newspapers. Together they believed 
that a newspaper existed for the pur- 
pose of dispensing news factually and 
impartially, making the community a 
better place in which to live and serving 
as a public forum for debate and ex- 
pression. The Leitchfield Gazette is 
published with these views in mind and 
the result is a weekly newspaper of ex- 
cellence and influence. 

Fred Hughes was a courageous man in 
print as well as in private life and his 
editorials reflected his crusading spirit 
and desire for improvement. The in- 
dustrial and agricultural growth in re- 
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cent years in the Leitchfield area is due 
in large measure to the editorial en- 
couragement given by Fred Hughes. 

It is with deep sorrow that I mourn 
the death of a good, true, and stead. 
fast friend. Fred Hughes was a man 
of wisdom and humanity, and a little 
corner of this earth is a finer place in 
which to live as a result of his efforts 
on behalf of his fellow man. 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the body of the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I take great 
pride in calling to the attention of the 
House the work of a good friend and 
constituent of mine, from Oelwein, Iowa, 
Mr. Richard V. Bernhart. Mr. Bernhart 
is chief of the community development 
division of the ICA mission in Manila. 

I have been long convinced that it is 
not enough that we send our food over- 
seas. We must also teach the people 
how they can improve their own lot with 
their own resources. The story of how 
this is being done successfully in the 
Philippine Islands is told in the May 
issue of Economic World. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud to have the know-how of 
Iowa being used in such a magnificent 
way to raise the standards of living of 
some of the less fortunate areas of the 
world. The article follows: 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT—A SINGLE VILLAGE 
ILLUSTRATES TECHNIQUES AND RESULTS OF 
GROWING RURAL MOVEMENT 


The historic isolation of rural life is be- 
ginning to break down for at least several 
hundred million people in the less developed 
world. 

These are the people of rural villages in 
a@ score of countries which have adopted pro- 
grams of community development—a rapidly 
expanding new technique with these broad 


urposes: 

To help spark economic and social progress 
in the rural areas where some 80 percent of 
the populations of less developed countries 
still live. 

To bring isolated communities into the 
commercial economy and into the main- 
stream of national life. 

To build a sense of self-reliance and civic 
responsibility. 

To provide experience in democratic man- 
agement of local affairs. 

Community development on an extensive 
scale was unheard of 10 years ago. Today it 
is the centerpiece in the development pro- 
grams of several major countries in Asia, and 
it is in various stages of progress or experi- 
mentation in 20-odd countries in the Middle 
East, Latin America, and Africa. These pro- 
grams are now reaching several hundred 
thousand villages. 

The basic idea is to help whole villages get 
off dead center through a comprehensive 
program of community improvement—in 
health, education, agriculture, village indus- 
tries, transport, and communications. This 
Overall approach to the problems of a whole 
community contrasts with the longer estab- 
lished technique of specialized rural exten- 
sion services in agricultural methods, sani- 
tation, and so on. 

Thus community development—involving 
a@ myriad of small projects—complements the 
more dramatic and more costly undertak- 
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ings of developing countries such as steel 
mills, dams, railroads, universities, and ad- 
vanced research laboratories. 

All major community development pro- 
grams are based firmly on the principle of 
self-help on the part of the villagers—as a 
matter of policy as well as necessity. Gov- 
ernment or private agencies may make small 
loans or even grants to help get village im- 
provement programs started, but the major 
contributions are made—in cash, in kind 
and in labor—by the members of the local 
community. 

Pioneers in this field insist that success 
depends upon the involvement of the local 
people in deciding what projects to under- 
take, and in planning and supervising the 
program with the minimum of essential 
technical guidance from outside. One ex- 
pert has said that the process of growth in 
rural areas must be “something that is 
elicited, rather than imposed * * * some- 
thing called forth, rather than conferred.” 
Experience in several countries has shown 
that programs worked out in national capi- 
tals and presented fullblown to villagers are 
more likely to fail than succeed. 

Economists and politicians may argue 
about the relative merits of working up from 
the bottom or working down from the top 
as they seek to simulate economic and so- 
cial growth in static societies. But the en- 
thusiasts for community development are 
likely to emphasize these points about this 
rapidly expanding method. 

Community development concentrates di- 
rectly on human capital—perhaps the most 
neglected of all resources in many parts of 
the world. As Dr. John Peters, president of 
World Neighbors, Inc., said recently: “It is 
people—individual, flesh and blood people— 
who make societies, shape destinies, and ulti- 
mately arrive at the decisions by which we 
live or die. * * * If, in our preoccupation 
with political entities and _ institutional 
structures, we forget this fact, we shall one 
day pay dearly.” 

Community development helps build de- 
mocracy at the grassroots level. Experts 
contend that participation in improvement 
projects encourages a sense of personal 
pride, a feeling of civic responsibility, and 
a taste for democratic management of local 
affairs. Experience so far suggests that the 
completion of one set of projects is followed 
at once by the adoption of a new group of 
projects—progressively more ambitious and 
increasingly under local control. 

Community development acts as a healthy 
brake on violent social change. Village im- 
provement is considered by some as the 
most effective way to limit migration from 
rural villages to overcrowded cities. An 
official of CARE puts it this way: “When 
there is no chance of a better life in the 
village, it is the brighest and most ambi- 
tious boys who drift to the cities where 
there is no work for them and nowhere for 
them to live except as floaters in the slums; 
but if things are beginning to look up in 
the village, they at least have some reason 
to stay where they are and use their talents 
at home.” 

The world’s largest community develop- 
ment program began in India in 1952. It 
has now reached well over 200,000 villages 
with basic services and is expected to cover 
the entire Nation by the end of the third 
plan which begins next year. 

Pakistan has adopted community devel- 
opment as the central technique in its 
new democracy program. 

In the Philippines, an extensive program 
was launched 4 years ago by the late Presi- 
dent Magsaysay. The impact of this pro- 
gram on a typical village is shown on the 
adjacent page. 

And in some 20-odd other countries simi- 
lar programs are in various Stages of de- 
velopment. They have had help from the 
U.S. International Cooperation Administra- 
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tion, the United Nations, and a growing list 
of U.S. foundations and voluntary organi- 
zations. 


Mr. Speaker, a series of excellent pic- 
tures were included with this article to 
dramatize the work of ICA in the Philip- 
pines. The captions under these photo- 
graphs follow: 


Richard V. Bernhart, chief of the com- 
munity development division of the ICA 
mission in Manila, is one of 86 U.S. tech- 
niciams advising on rural village improve- 
ment in 17 countries last year. 

A village council meets to consider com- 
munity development problems. A new law 
in the Philippines grants greater autonomy 
to local councils, extends the franchise— and 
thus broadens the base of democracy. 

The village of Kalasungay is one of 22,000 
barrios, varying in population from less than 
a hundred to a few thousand people, which 
lie scattered and largely isolated among the 
Philippine Islands. 

About a year ago this hundred-year-old 
settlement was drab and neglected. Life for 
its 2,400 villagers was a static story of 
poverty, ill health, and illiteracy. 

Then one day a jack-of-all-trades came to 
Kalasungay from the headquarters of the 
community development program operated 
jointly by the Philippine Government and 
the U.S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. He was one of 1,500 fieldwork- 
ers who have been fanning out through 
thousands of the barrios. 

What did the villagers think should be 
done to improve conditions in Kalasungay? 
First, they said, was the question of the rats 
and other pests which destroyed half the 
crops before they could be harvested. So 
an expert was brought in, a campaign was 
mounted against the rats, and this alone 
doubled the crop yield for the farmers. 

This was enough to convince the villagers 
that with a little guidance they could help 
themselves—and it wasn’t long before the 
men were building the recreation center un- 
der construction at the right. 

In the meantime, however, there was the 
question of cleaning things up along the new 
road that was coming through the village to 
link it up with adjoining communities and 
on to the larger cities. Roadside weeds were 
cut back, uniform bamboo fences installed, 
and the road is now swept clean every day. 
At the same time the weeds were being pulled 
out of front yards and replaced by vegetables 
and flower gardens. 





As in many another village in the Philip- 
pines and elsewhere one thing led to another 
in Kalasungay: the farmers learned to plant 
permanent crops, such as coffffee, in portions 
of their field—piggeries were introduced and 
added to family income—the men organized 
into groups to dig backyard toilets—then to 
repair the schoolhouse—and then to build a 
health center where a visiting rural doctor 
now holds office once a week. 

All this came before the recreation center 
and the basketball court built by the boys 
and younger men. 

Now there are other projects cooking in 
Kalasungay. The villagers are planning to 
develop a spring, a marketplace, and a mul- 
tipurpose barrio hall. And when these are 
finished they will think of something else. 

The villagers above are clearing jungle to 
build the new commual plant nursery shown 
at the right—the kind of thing that lends 
credence to this comment by a community 
development worker: “When the villagers 
realize that they themselves can improve 
their living conditions with a minimum of 
Government help, their indifference gives way 
to eagerness and a desire to live better.” 
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TARIFF AND TRADE POLICIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, many 
times from the well of the House over 
the past number of years various Mem- 
bers have indulged in criticism of the 
trade policies of this Nation of ours. 
Coming as a Representative from the 
State of West Virginia, long hard hit 
by these trade policies, the brief remarks 
I make today I would like to think will 
be weighed with the genuine concern 
that I have as they affect not my State 
of West Virginia or my congressional 
district alone, but as I sincerely think 
they affect many areas across this great 
Nation of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past month 
we were treated to a 69-page press re- 
lease from the State Department, en- 
titled “A Remodeled Economic Organ- 
ization.” It was a report by the so- 
called four wise men named earlier 
in the year by the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation to 
make a study. Signing for the United 
States was W. Randolph Burgess. 

The report is as follows: 


A REMODELED ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


(Report by W. Randolph Burgess, Bernard 
Clappier, Sir Paul Gore-Booth, K.C.M.G., 
Xenophon Zolotas, Paris, April 1960) 


CONTENTS 
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. Aid to developing countries. 
. Trade. 
International payments. 
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. Other activities. 
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organizations. 
VII. Legal considerations. 
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IX. Draft convention. 
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Abbreviations used in this report 

ECSC: European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity. 

EEC: European Economic Community. 

EMA: European Monetary Agreement. 

ENEA: European Nuclear Energy Agency. 

EPA: European Productivity Agency. 

EPU: European Payments Union. 

GATT: General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

OEEC: Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

OSTP: Office for Scientific and Technical 
Personnel. 


AHIR ODE 


INTRODUCTION 


The idea of strengthening and reshaping 
the arrangements for European economic 
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cooperation to reflect changed economic 
conditions and the prospective full member- 
ship of the United States and Canada is not 
new; it has been under discussion for some 
time. The Western summit meeting held in 
Paris in December 1959 took the first steps 
toward the translation of this idea into ac- 
tion. A communique issued on December 
21 by the heads of state and government of 
France, the United States of America, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and the 
United Kingdom reads as follows: 

“The heads of state and government have 
discussed the important changes that have 
taken place in the international economic 
situation. Recognizing the great economic 
progress of Western Europe, they have agreed 
that virtually all of the industrialized part 
of the free world is now in a position to 
devote its energies in increased measure to 
new and important tasks of cooperative en- 
deavor with the object of (a) furthering 
the development of the less developed coun- 
tries; and (b) pursuing trade policies di- 
rected to the sound use of economic re- 
sources and the maintenance of harmonious 
international relations, thus contributing 
to growth and stability in the world econ- 
omy and to a general improvement in the 
standard of living. 

“In their view these cooperative principles 
should also govern the discussions on com- 
mercial problems arising from the existence 
of economic regional organizations 
which are or will be constituted within the 
framework of the GATT, such as the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association. Their rela- 
tions both with other countries and with 
each other should be discussed in this spirit. 

“The heads of state and government, 
recognizing that the method of furthering 
these principles requires intensive study, 
have agreed to call an informal meeting to 
be held in Paris in the near future. They 
suggest that the members and participants 
of the Executive Committee of the OEEC 
and the governments whose nationals are 
members of the Steering Board for Trade of 
the OEEC should be represented at this 
meeting. 

“It is proposed that an objective of such 
a@ group should be to consider the need for 
and methods of continuing consultations 
dealing with the above-mentioned prob- 
lems.” 

This proposal was followed by a meeting 
of Ministers of 13 countries and the Euro- 
pean Economic Commission on January 
12-13, 1960, at which the following resolu- 
tion was adopted relating to the subject of 
this report: 


“RESOLUTION ON THE STUDY OF 
ORGANIZATION OF THE OEEC 


“The representatives of the Governments 
of Belgium, Canada, France, Denmark, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, Por- 
tugal, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States and the representative of the Com- 
mission of the European Economic Com- 
munity— 

“(a) Fully appreciating the cooperative 
work accomplished by the OEEC. 

“(b) Wishing to insure the continuity of 
cooperation in the fields where no change is 
called for. 

“(c) Determined to pursue economic pol- 
icies which will contribute to stability and 
growth in the world economy, including 
trade policies directed to the sound use of 
economic resources and the maintenance of 
harmonious international relations. 

“(d) Conscious of the need to devote in- 
creased efforts towards furthering the de- 
velopment of less developed countries. 

“(e) Recognizing the importance of con- 
tinued cooperation to insure the achieve- 
ment of these objectives. 

“(f) Noting the desirability of arrange- 
ments which would enable full participa- 
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tion not only by the present 18 members of 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation but also by the two associate 
members, the United States and Canada. 
“(g) Desiring to proceed with an exami- 
nation of improved organizational arrange- 
ments which could best accomplish these 


purposes. 

“(h) Recognizing the equal interest of all 
member and associate member governments 
of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation in this matter— 

“Propose— 

“1. That a meeting of senior officials of the 
20 governments, members or associate mem- 
bers of the OEEC, and to which the Euro- 
pean Communities should also be invited, be 
convened in Paris on April 19, 1960, to con- 
sider the question of appropriate arrange- 
ments to achieve the objectives stated 
above— 

“2. That, in order to facilitate the work 
of such a meeting, a group of four persons 
should be appointed to prepare a report 
which would— 

“(a) Examine the most effective methods 
for achieving the objectives referred to 
above and make appropriate recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto; 

“(b) Submit a draft of articles of agree- 
ment, should their examination of this 
question indicate the desirability of bring- 
ing about an appropriately improved or- 
ganization for economic cooperation; 

“(c) Identify those functions at present 
performed by the OEEC, which should con- 
tinue to be the subject of international 
economic cooperation under the aegis of the 
proposed improved organization, including 
appropriate organizational arrangements 
with respect thereto. 

“3. That the group named above should 
consult with all 20 governments and the 
European Communities and appropriate in- 
ternational organizations during the prepara- 
tion of their report without, however, com- 
mitting any government as to the content 
of the report, which would be submitted by 
them in their personal capacities and which 
would be open for discussion and negotia- 
tion at the meeting envisaged in paragraph 
1 above.” 

On January 14 a meeting of the Ministers 
of the 20 members and associated countries 
of the OEEC (list at annex A), together 
with a representative of the European Eco- 
nomic Commission, unanimously approved 
this resolution. 

Shortly afterward, the governments con- 
cerned named the four of us to constitute 
the group to prepare the report called for 
in paragraph 2 of the resolution. 

We held our first meeting on January 28 

in offices provided by the French Govern- 
ment at the Centre des Conférences Inter- 
nationales in Paris. We agreed that we 
should be known as the group of four on 
economic organization and that Ambassador 
W. Randolph Burgess should act as chair- 
man. 
We invited the 20 governments, the Euro- 
pean Communities, and the executive heads 
or representatives of a number of interna- 
tional organizations to communicate to us 
their views on the most appropriate arrange- 
ments to achieve the objectives set forth 
in the resolution. A similar invitation was 
also extended to the Government of Yugo- 
slavia, which participates in certain of the 
activities of the OEEC. A list of those who 
submitted views is in annex B. 

In addition to these submissions by repre- 
sentatives of member and associate govern- 
ments and international organizations, we 
have had the benefit of numerous meetings 
with the principal officers of the OEEC. 
These officers have also prepared for us a 
number of memoranda on the work of the 
organization. We have visited the Chateau 
de la Muette and other offices of the 
organization, 
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We wish here to record our warm apprecia- 
tion of the frank and unstinted assistance 
which we have received from all of those who 
have appeared before us. It was essential 
to the successful prosecution of our work. 

We further wish to express our gratitude 
to the French Government for making avail- 
able convenient and comfortable office space 
and providing other very useful services, 
We are grateful also to our hard-working and 
effective secretaries, Monsieur André Sellier 
and Mr. Peter Wilde, and to the French and 
United Kingdom Governments for making 
their services available. 

The task which the 20 governments as. 
signed to us was a large one and we are 
conscious that in the limited time available 
we have been unable to give to some aspects 
of the problem the detailed attention which 
they require. 

We begin with a brief historical review 
of the development of the forms of economic 
cooperation embodied in the OEEC. We fol- 
low this with a description of what we think 
are the principal aims and tasks for a future 
organization in the light of experience and 
changes in the economic scene. 

We pass from these to proposals for mem- 
bership, name and structure and the neces- 
sary juridical and transitional arrangements, 
and conclude with a suggested draft con- 
vention. 

The body of the report necessarily deals 
with complicated and at times elusive ques- 
tions which may seem remote from every- 
day life. As we have worked, we have tried, 
like others in this field, never to lose sight 
of the primary human aim of devising eco- 
nomic mechanisms which will help to raise 
living standards and enrich the lives of 
individual people. 

We have been encouraged, as our inquiry 
has gone forward, to find substantial agree- 
ment on three major points by all of those 
whom we have consulted: 

There has been extraordinary progress by 
the Western European countries and the two 
associates from North America since the end 
of World War II in working together. This 
successful venture in cooperation has taken 
many forms, but everybody agrees that one 
of the most effective has been the OEEC, and 
everybody also believes that this cooperation 
should be continued and strengthened. 

A turning point has now been reached. 
Europe has largely recovered from wartime 
destruction and disorganization and enjoys 
@ new prosperity. New types of problems 
have arisen, not less demanding in terms of 
the effort required to deal with them. 

Countries with great economic power rec- 
ognize their responsibilities toward their 
neighbors, the less developed countries. 

In the light of this agreement we submit 
the following report with the hope that it 
may be helpful in stimulating new progress 
in economic cooperation on the foundations 
so well laid. 

W. RANDOLPH BuRGEss, 
Chairman, 
BERNARD CLAPPIER. 
PauL GoORE-BOoTH. 
XENOPHON ZOLOTAS. 
Paris, April 7, 1960. 
CHAPTER I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
1. The creation of the OEEC 

1. As war in Europe ceased in 1945, the 
relief was so great that it was not generally 
realized that recovery might be unattainable 
by conventional means. The drought of 
1946 and the severe winter of 1946-47 
brought the basic weaknesses to light. It 
became clear with some suddenness that 
Europe possessed neither the productive 
capacity to bring about its own recovery, nor 
the financial resources to buy from else- 
where what was needed for the purpose. 
Had this condition of frustration continued, 
it might have led rapidly in many countries 
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to social unrest and the loss of individual 
liberty, and perhaps even of political inde- 
pendence. 

2. The historic speech by Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall at Harvard on June 5, 
1947, was the U.S. response to this challenge: 

“Burope’s requirements for the next 3 or 
4 years of foreign food and other essential 
products—principally from America—are so 
much greater than her present ability to 

that she must have substantial addi- 
tional help or face economic, social, and 
political deterioration of a very grave char- 
acter. 

“It would be neither fitting nor efficacious 
for this Government to undertake to draw up 
unilaterally a program designed to place Eu- 
rope on its feet economically. This is the 
business of the Europeans. The initiative, 
I think, must come from Europe. The role 
of this country should consist of friendly 
aid in the drafting of a European program 
and of later support of such a program so 
far as it may be practical for us to do so. 
The program should be a joint one, agreed 
to by a number of, if not all, European na- 
tions.” 

3. The subsequent history is well known. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary of 
the United Kingdom, and M. Georges Bidault, 
the Foreign Minister of France, invited the 
Soviet Foreign Secretary, Mr. V. Molotov, to 
a conference in Paris on June 27, 1947. This 
conference agreed on Europe’s need for aid 
from the United States, but the U.S.S.R. was 
not prepared to agree to discuss a coopera- 
tive recovery program. Mr. Bevin and M. 
Bidault took up General Marshall’s initia- 
tive and set in train the events which led, 
through the work of the Committee on Eu- 
ropean Cooperation set up in 1947, to the 
signature in Paris on April 16, 1948, of the 
Convention for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. Under this Convention the OEEC came 
into being. 

4. A US. special delegation had been 
present in Paris during the negotiations for 
the Convention, and made itself available 
throughout the early discussions on recovery 
and aid. The position of this delegation and 
of Canadian representation was formalized 
by a decision of the OEEC, dated June 2, 
1950, under which the United States and 
Canada became associate countries. 

5. In 1955 on agreement was signed where- 
by Spain participated in the work of the 
Organization on Food and Agriculture. In 
1959 Spain became a full member of the 
OEEC. By a Council decision of 1955 Yugo- 
slavia was invited to be represented by an 
observer at meetings of the Council and 
subordinate bodies; she also participates as 
& member in the work concerning agricul- 
ture, productivity and scientific and tech- 
nical personnel. Finland too participates in 
certain activities of the Organization. 

6. It is appropriate to note that the em- 
phasis in the Convention was on cooperative 
action for the recovery of European member 
countries. While the recognition of Europe’s 
relationship to the world economy was not 
overlooked, it was, in terms of 1948, sec- 
ondary to the duties of European countries 
to themselves and to each other. The em- 
Phasis was on the promotion of national 
and joint recovery programmes, the mutual 
exchange of goods and services and other 
measures for breaking down barriers be- 
tween them. 


Achievements of the OEEC 
7. In its activities as a whole the OEEC 
has achieved considerable successes in the 
course of its 12 years of life. The most not- 
able have been recommendations on the 
division of American aid to Europe, the estab- 
lishment of the European Payments Union 


and the liberalization of intra-European 
le. 
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Cooperation for Recovery 


8. The immediate objective of the OEEC 
was the achievement as fast as possible of as 
great a recovery as possible. Since at that 
time most economies were, owing 
to wartime scarcities, still under very close 
governmental control, particularly in the 
field of external trade and payments, it was 
possible to draw up programs with a 
reasonable expectation that they would be 
carried out. Nonetheless the drafting of 
such programs was a major operation, re- 
quiring a unique and urgent combination 
of political, economic, and technical skill. 
A greater responsibility still was laid on the 
Organization when the U.S. Government de- 
cided that it should be asked to make rec- 
ommendations for the allocation of aid to 
individual member countries. This oppor- 
tunity and the acceptance of certain definite 
responsibilities brought a sense of. reality 
into the Organization’s discussions and laid 
the foundation for the habit of consultation 
and mutual examination in the search for 
realistic solutions of specific problems. 


Payments 


9. A second major step taken by the 
OEEC was the setting up in September 1950 
of the European Payments Union. Imme- 
diately after the war, countries were com- 
pelled to regulate their commercial exchanges 
with each other on a narrowly bilateral 
basis. This unavoidably restrictive system 
denied the normal process of trade by which 
a deficit with one country can be paid off 
through a credit balance with another or 
others. The EPU represented the break- 
through into a multilateral system of settle- 
ments and credits. It provided inducements 
for debtor countries to redress their balance 
of payments, while at the same time offering 
automatic credit facilities, guaranteed in 
effect by all member countries, to help over 
immediate emergencies. The structure 
erected in 1950 held good, with minor ad- 
justments, until nonresident convertibility 
was established in December 1958, when the 
European Monetary Agreement, prepared for 
the purpose in 1955, was put into operation. 


Trade 


10. Just as in the case of payments, the 
objective on the trade side was to undo the 
restrictive effects of bilateralism by replac- 
ing bilateral quotas by overall quotas for 
member countries and to go on toward the 
total abolition of quotas as between mem- 
bers. 

11. Accordingly the member countries set 
themselves to remove quantitative restric- 
tions on intra-European trade through what 
became known as the code of liberalization, 
which was adopted on August 18, 1950. To 
put it in the simplest terms, the member 
countries accepted a formal reciprocal com- 
mitment to remove quantitative restrictions 
on a minimum percentage of their imports 
from each other. Aseries of resolutions fixed 
increasing percentages. 

12. The application of the code of liberal- 
ization subsequently went through many 
vicissitudes corresponding with the ebb and 
flow of the balance of payments in the mem- 
ber countries. At different stages different 
countries had to arrest or even to reverse 
their progress toward the percentage of 
liberalization which they had undertaken to 
achieve. Generally, however, the curve con- 
tinued to mount throughout the 1950’s until 
by 1955, 90 percent of all private imports 
(based on 1948) became the accepted stand- 
ard, though it was not always possible for 
every country to reach this standard all the 
time. 

13. The OEEC always accepted as a long- 
term aim the extension of liberalization of 
trade on a worldwide basis and certain mem- 
ber countries had made considerable prog- 
ress in this direction before convertibility. 
“ January 1960, the Council initiated fur- 
vher studies on the possibility of progress, 
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though convertibility had of course resulted 
in the de facto extension by most member 
countries of their measures of liberalization 
to all countries with convertible currencies. 


Invisible Transactions 


14. Having satisfactorily initiated the 
process of liberalizing trade, the Organiza- 
tion extended its activities in 1953 by start- 
ing work on impediments to payments other 
than payments for goods. These include 
insurance payments, tourist expenditure, 
etc., known under the technical title of “in- 
visibles,’’ in respect of which many obstacles 
have been removed. A start was also made 
in removing obstacles to capital movements, 
particularly in relation to direct investments 
and noncommercial personal transactions. 


2. Method of cooperation 


15. In the early days of the Organization 
the urgency of the crisis with which the 
members were faced compelled the closest 
possible measure of mutual understanding 
and cooperation. The habits acquired in 
those days have outlived the crisis which 
generated them, and the problems of the 
subsequent period have been approached 
by the members in the same spirit. 

16. Thus a certain OEEC spirit has been 
created. Through constantly working to- 
gether on terms of intimacy and frankness, 
people of different nationalities have come 
to the recognition of the economic interde- 
pendence of nations and of the need for and 
the possibility of multilateral economic co- 
operation. This habit of cooperation has 
made it possible for governments and their 
representatives, by a mutual appraisal of 
their problems, to develop the policies and 
procedures best calculated to solve them. 

17. The OEEC has also been successful in 
another field—that of developing techniques 
of cooperation between governments on the 
one hand and independent experts and non- 
governmental organizations on the other. 
The device of appointing restricted commit- 
tees of independent experts has been used 
fruitfully. The Organization has been sim- 
ilarly successful in the procedures which it 
has worked out for associating trade union 
and other nongovernmental organizations 
with its activities. 

18. This spirit and these methods of work 
had already allowed the members and asso- 
ciate countries of the OEEC to undertake 
with happy results certain rather forbidding 
but increasingly fundamental tasks such as 
the confrontation of economic policies. 


3. New factors, 1958-60 


19. At the end of 1958 two things hap- 
pened within a few weeks of each other 
which brought up in new terms the prob- 
lem of the outlook for and the future work 
of the OEEC. On the one hand the discus- 
sions which had been going on with the ob- 
ject of setting up a free trade area compris- 
ing all the members of the Organization led 
to no result. On the other hand, the leading 
European currencies were made convertible 
for nonresidents; this led to the disappear- 
ance of the European Payments Union and 
its replacement by the European Monetary 
Agreement. 

20. The discussions on a free trade area 
had begun soon after the adoption by the 
Six in the spring of 1957 of Monsieur 
Spaak’s report on the establishment of a 
common market. But the long discussions 
which followed and the study of the prob- 
lems involved in the plan were to lead the 
members of the Organization to divided 
opinions on this important question. 

21. For other reasons, the announcement 
of convertibility also greatly diminished the 
role of the OEEC in trade and payments. 
For example, because of their international 
obligations, it was no longer permissible for 
countries, the major portion of whose earn- 
ings were in convertible currencies, to limit 
trade liberalization to the member countries. 
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Similarly, although much remained to be 
done, particularly in the field of stabiliza- 
tion in certain countries, the change from 
the EPU to the EMA brought to an end the 
system of automatic credits between Euro- 
pean countries. 

22. Moreover, several new factors of world- 
wide significance came to the forefront. In 
particular it became increasingly clear that 
the subject of aid for countries in process of 
development must be reexamined. First, be- 
cause the recovery of the European industrial 
powers placed them in a position to grant in- 
creased help; and second, because, despite 
the assistance given by the international 
institutions and certain individual coun- 
tries, the gap between the industrialized 
countries and the less developed was in gen- 
eral growing wider. Members of the OEEC 
had indeed done much in this direction, both 
directly and through their contributions to 
international organizations, as well as 
through the stabilization programs under- 
taken in Turkey, Spain, and Iceland. Never- 
theless, it was felt that more needed to be 
done. In particular the need was felt for 
a forum in which there might be discussion 
of general policy with a view to increasing 
and applying in the best possible manner the 
resources which might be available for this 
purpose. 

23. In short, it became clear that, while 
some of the objectives of the OEEC had not 
yet been completely achieved, members would 
in future be devoting a greater part of their 
collective efforts to dealing with problems 
and tasks arising out of their relationships 
with the rest of the world. This meant that 
one most urgent requirement was full part- 
nership with the two countries hitherto 
only associated with the Organization, the 
United States and Canada. 

24. We were asked by the 20 governments 
to indicate the desirability of bringing about 
an appropriately improved Organization for 
Economic Cooperation. We think that the 
answer to this question follows inevitably 
from what has gone before. We are faced 
with tasks that can only be effectively dealt 
with by a joint effort. We are convinced, 
and everyone with whom we have had con- 
tact agrees, that organized intergovernmental 
economic cooperation must continue, with 
the full participation of the United States 
and Canada. 


CHAPTER II. AIMS AND TASKS OF THE FUTURE 
ORGANIZATION 


1. Economic policy consultation 


25. Sustained economic growth, including 
full and rewarding employment of human 
resources, monetary stability and overall 
equilibrium in the balance of payments are 
the major objectives of economic policy. 
The design and application of policies to 
achieve these objectives have been recog- 
nized as a primary duty of national govern- 
ments. 

26. The pursuit of such policies by the 
major industrialized nations is an essential 
condition for continuous growth in the 
world economy as a whole. Because of the 
importance of Europe and North America as 
export markets for less developed countries, 
assistance to these countries in their devel- 
opment can be effective only if it is based 
on sustained growth in the industrialized 
nations. 

27. These views have been repeatedly and 
forcefully expressed during the consultations 
we have held with national representatives. 
We are in complete accord with them. 

28. It also came out clearly during these 
meetings that the governments of member 
and associated countries believe that the 
OEEC has made a substantial contribution 
to the successful pursuit of these objectives. 

29. The method of work of the OEEC in 
this fleld has been based on thorough re- 
views of each country’s economic situation 
and prospects on the one hand, and on more 
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general analyses and discussions of overall 
economic developments on the other. 


Country Reviews 


30. The annual review process was intro- 
duced in the early days of the Organization’s 
life. The problem of making recommenda- 
tions on the division of U.S. aid on the one 
hand, and of overcoming material shortages, 
inadequate capacity, and general economic 
disorganization on the other, demanded a 
detailed analysis of each country’s require- 
ments and policies. Thus the country review 
method was developed, a searching coopera- 
tive examination with free exchanges of 
views by a group of qualified representatives 
of the OEEC countries. This examination 
over the years proved itself of great value in 
encouraging sound and effective policies. 

31. As the recovery of the European econ- 
omy proceeded there was less need for the 
elaboration of detailed policy goals. But 
the process of examination proved to be 
extremely useful in dealing with problems of 
balance of payments disequilibria, inflation- 
ary pressures, or inadequate economic 
growth. It thus became a permanent feature 
of the Organization’s method of work and 
has made possible in many instances the 
initiation of valuable cooperative action. 

32. Under the annual review procedure 
each country submits its economic situation 
and policies to the examination of all its 
partners. Ample opportunity is thus pro- 
vided for discussion of major problems, and 
each country is confronted with an informed 
view on the impact of its policies on its 
neighbors. 

33. While the examinations are conducted 
in complete confidence, the principal con- 
clusions are published, but only after the 
report has received the unanimous approval 
of all member and associate countries, in- 
cluding the country under review. 

34. Any coordinating action that appears 
to be necessary on the basis of these exam- 
inations, or as a result of other work ini- 
tiated elsewhere in the Organization, is car- 
ried out through the Board of Management 
of the EMA, the steering board for trade, the 
economic committee, or other bodies. 


Consultations on Economic Trends 


35. The concern of the OEEC for the 
economic position of individual countries, 
as well as its other activities, led the Organ- 
ization to the continuing study of broad 
economic trends. Many problems emerged 
common to most participating countries; 
discrepancies appeared between national 
policies. These problems were recognized 
in 1956 by the establishment of a special 
working party whose purpose was to consider 
short-term trends and policies affecting the 
level of economic activity. 

36. This special working party undertook 
as one of its first tasks the study of infla- 
tionary pressures and balance of payments 
disequilibria which in 1956 had assumed a 
rather acute form. 

37. When economic activity slackened dur- 
ing the course of 1958, the discussions ini- 
tiated in this working party led to a recom- 
mendation by the ministerial council in July 
1958 that member countries shift the accent 
of their policies in order to stimulate eco- 
nomic expansion. Member countries in fact 
did so, and their individual actions were fa- 
cilitated by the knowledge that they were 
acting in concert, thus minimizing the risk 
that isolated steps could have entailed for 
the balance of payments position of indi- 
vidual countries. 

38. The special working party was suc- 
ceeded in 1959 by the economic policy com- 
mittee which is composed of high officials 
with important responsibilities in the forma- 
tion of economic policy in their countries. 
The committee has met three times in the 
last year and on these occasions its members 
have taken the opportunity to exchange 
views on current trends and to discuss de- 
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sirable policies. The Council has been fur- 
ther assisted by an expert working party, 
composed of the chief advisers on economic 
policy in national governments. 

39. The government representatives who 
appeared before us were satisfied that con- 
siderable progress has been made by the 
OEEC in this field and that further efforts 
were desirable. 


Coordination of Policies 


40. Under present trading practices and 
with all major currencies convertible for 
nonresidents, the various national economies 
were more sensitive to changes in world 
trends and to measures taken by other coun- 
tries than at any time since 1930. The in- 
dependent pursuit by each country of its 
legitimate objectives may lead to competitive 
measures which, in view of this growing in- 
terdependence of national economies, could 
not only aggravate existing disequilibria in 
the world economy but also prevent the at- 
tainment of national objectives. Such a 
situation could create serious problems, par- 
ticularly for countries largely dependent on 
external trade. Thus there are important 
limitations, first, on the action that individ- 
ual countries, especially the major economic 
powers, can allow themselves to take with- 
out regard to the external repercussions of 
their decisions, and second, on the efficacy 
of action that any individual country may 
take in isolation. Furthermore, in some 
countries relatively small or temporary eco- 
nomic difficulties may have serious political 
repercussions. It should also be borne in 
mind that a state of prosperity in the world 
economy may at the same time conceal risks 
of serious recession or instability. 

41. We therefore believe that one of the 
major tasks of the future Organization 
should be to continue and push forward 
with consultation and agreement on recom- 
mendations to improve coordination of the 
economic policies of member countries as 
an aid to achieving the highest sustainable 
rate of economic growth under conditions of 
stabilty. 

42. This is not only essential for the pro- 
motion of economic welfare and unity of 
purpose among the participating countries 
themselves. It also constitutes an assur- 
ance that the Organization, the members 
of which play such a key role in determin- 
ing the level of economic activity in the 
world at large, will make a positive contri- 
bution to the maintenance of harmonious 
international relations and world economic 
growth. In the present world setting such 
an assurance is of major political signifi- 
cance and is therefore set forth in article 
1 of the draft convention as one of the 
primary aims of the Organization. 

43. Toward these objectives, the main 
tasks of the Organization would continue to 
be, first, to review at appropriate intervals 
both country situations and problems and 
the general trend of economic activity, 
second, to seek to determine the principles 
of action that a given situation may require; 
and, third, to indicate, if necessary, con- 
certed measures designed to achieve the 
common objectives and to avoid discrepan- 
cies of action. 


Organizational Arrangements 


44. There is no question of changing 
either the flexibility of the procedures de- 
veloped within the OEEC or the full re- 
spect for sovereignty and noninterference 
with the responsibilities of national gov- 
ernments. The Organization should con- 
centrate on providing adequately for fre- 
quent and confidential discussion looking 
toward the acceptance by member coun- 
tries of ideas and principles of action which 
they recognize as sound. 

45. The future Organization will no doubt 
wish to consider whether the present or- 
ganizational arrangements are well adapted 
to its task. It has, for example, been sug- 
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ed that the effectiveness of its work 
might be enhanced if the country examina- 
tions and the consultations on general de- 
velopments were more closely linked. The 
information provided at and the conclusions 
drawn from country examinations are, at 
least in the case of the larger countries, of 
direct relevance to the more general con- 
sultations. And country examinations 
should in turn be carried out in the context 
of these consultations, if the Organization 
is to exercise a proper coordinating influence. 

46. The Organization might therefore ex- 
amine whether it would not be desirable to 
channel all work in this field through one 
high-level economic policy committee which 
would report its findings to the Council. 
This committee could be assisted by a sub- 
committee which would conduct the indi- 
vidual country examinations, isolate prob- 
lems for discussion by its parent body and 
engage in other technical preparatory work 
for its meetings. The economic policy com- 
mittee itself would thus remain free from 
the lengthy process of country examinations. 

47. In addition, the Organization might 
examine whether it would be appropriate 
to give the economic policy committee an- 
other subcommittee, of restricted member- 
ship, to be composed of officials with im- 
portant responsibilities in the elaboration 
of the economic policies of their own coun- 
tries. Such a group could meet at more fre- 
quent intervals than the economic policy 
committee itself and might prove useful in 
insuring the frequency, continuity, and in- 
formality of consultations which are essen- 
tial conditions for the achievement of ef- 
fective coordination. It will be important 
in order to insure the effectiveness of this 
work that a high level of technical qualifica- 
tion and competence be maintained in the 
Secretariat. 

48. The findings of the organs that may 
be established should be submitted to the 
Council of the Organization, as at present 
for consideration and, if it is deemed desira- 
ble, action. 

49. The success of the Organization in this 
important work will depend on the quality 
and level of representation of member gov- 
ernments on these various bodies. We there- 
fore wish to stress that it is essential for 
their members to be of the highest level not 
only from the point of view of personal quali- 
fication but also from the point of view of 
their responsibilities in their national ad- 
ministrations. 


2. Aid to developing countries 


50. From our inquiry we are convinced that 
none of the problems facing our countries 
collectively is more important than that of 
assisting the underdeveloped countries in 
their progress toward higher living standards, 
greater freedom and a fuller life for their 
peoples. This is the challenge of our time 
and we have been impressed and heartened 
by the readiness of the governments which 
have expressed their views to us to take up 
the challenge. This acceptance is volun- 
tary and resolute and springs from a knowl- 
edge of the significance of the problem not 
only for the developing countries themselves, 
but also the more advanced countries. 

51. The areas which the industrial revolu- 
tion had, for one reason or another, left 
relatively unaffected have now been brought 
into close contact with their more indus- 
trialized neighbors. These less advanced 
countries are experiencing powerful pres- 
sures to catch up with the march of economic 
progress. Many of them find themselves 
with large and growing populations eager 
not only to enjoy the higher material living 
standards which economic development can 
bring them, but also to fulfill their aspira- 
tions to spiritual and cultural values and the 
political institutions which economic ad- 
vancement makes possible. These countries 
recognize that development must be based 
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primarily on their own. efforts; but they 
need assistance from other countries as well. 

52. Common interest in assisting the less 
developed countries toward the orderly, 
steady, and sure development of their eco- 
nomics has been acknowledged by all those 
appearing before us. It is particularly ap- 
propriate that the future Organization 
should concern itself actively with this prob- 
lem, since many of the prospective members 
are fitted by history, by their own state of 
industrial advancement, by the importance 
of their role in international trade, and by 
their financial resources to make a telling 
contribution to the countries less far 
advanced. 

Present Activities 


53. The problems of economic development 
are already being given intensive attention 
in a wide variety of ways and in numerous 
organizations. In addition to the -facilities 
provided by such international lending in- 
stitutions of worldwide scope as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and the projected International 
Development Association, other types of ac- 
tivity have been undertaken to assist devel- 
opment such as the technical assistance pro- 
grams of the United Nations and other 
organizations. 

54. In addition to the activities of multi- 
lateral institutions, aid programs have been 
undertaken by various individual countries. 
Several of the European countries and Can- 
ada are giving grants or making loans for 
development, principally to areas with which 
they have special relations. A large volume 
of direct aid has been provided by the United 
States. This aid was concentrated heavily at 
first upon the reconstruction of the war- 
devastated countries, but during the past 8 
years has shifted almost entirely to the pro- 
vision of financial aid and technical assist- 
ance to countries in process of economic de- 
velopment. 


Role of the Future Organization 


55. We believe that, despite the activities 
already being performed elsewhere by indi- 
vidual countries and international bodies, 
there is an important role for this Organiza- 
tion in aiding the developing countries. 

56. There are a number of member coun- 
tries which face serious problems of develop- 
ment and it is natural for the Organization 
to have as one of its special tasks to take care 
of the urgent requirements of these coun- 
tries. The Organization cannot however 
limit its responsibilities merely to its own 
geographical area; its objective should be to 
promote economic development on a wider 
scale, 


57. We therefore recommend that the 
tasks and activities of the Organization in 
this field consist of the following: 


(a) Coordination of trade policy and general 
economic policy 


Sound and sustained development of the 
less advanced countries depends on the avail- 
ability of stable and expanding markets for 
their products. The prospective members of 
the Organization constitute the largest mar- 
ket for the raw materials and foodstuffs 
which have traditionally been major exports 
of the less developed areas. They also ac- 
count for a large share of the world’s trade 
in finished goods. It is therefore important 
to the developing areas that the industrial- 
ized countries themselves maintain a steady 
rate of economic growth. The Council and 
its subordinate bodies dealing with eco- 
nomic policy and trade should constantly 
bear in mind the effects of the economic pol- 
icies of member countries upon the market- 
ing and other economic problems of the 
less developed areas. 

Beyond that, the Organization should en- 
deavor to see whether, in keeping with its 
determination to be outward-looking, there 
are practical steps which could be taken by 
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the members jointly to improve the condi- 
tions affecting the development of the less 
advanced countries. 


(b) Technical assistance 


Through the European Productivity 
Agency (EPA), the OEEC is already engaged 
in carrying out projects of and 
demonstration designs to bring to the de- 
veloping countries within the Organization 
@ higher level of productive efficiency 
through improved technology and methods 
of work. To take one small example: A new 
dam is built, bringing electric power into 
an area which did not have it before. This 
is in itself valuable. It is made far more 
valuable if under a technical assistance pro- 
gram the local farmers, industrial workers, 
and small economic enterprises can learn 
how to use the power and the irrigation 
methods made available for the first time. 
We would emphasize the need for continuing 
and expanding this kind of transfer of tech- 
nical skills and knowledge to keep pace with 
the investment of new capital. Agriculture 
is an area in which there is special need for 
technical assistance. Such forms of assist- 
ance increase the effectiveness of investment 
often to a degree out of all proportion to 
the initial effort. 

One good principle to follow is that tech- 
nical assistance should, wherever possible, 
contribute directly to the successful execu- 
tion of national or regional development 
programs, whether the assistance takes the 
form of aid to specific projects or of so-called 
trial and demonstration areas for regional 
development such as have been set up in 
Sardinia, Greece, and Turkey. 


(c) Financial assistance 


The developing countries need to receive 
an increased inflow of capital to supplement 
their own savings available for investment. 
Although multilateral lending institutions 
are performing extremely valuable services, 
a large part of the capital needed will neces- 
sarily, in the future as in the past, be pro- 
vided directly by individual countries or 
groups of countries. The effectiveness of 
such direct aid programs can be consid- 
erably improved through a consultation 
process which will give the opportunity for 
frank discussion and informal confrontation 
about the best methods for increasing the 
magnitude and improving the nature of 
financial assistance made available. 


Organizational Arrangements 


58. The tasks which we recommend that 
the Organization should undertake with re- 
spect to the less developed countries intro- 
duce a significant change of emphasis in 
comparison with the O In order to put 
the Organization in a position to carry out 
these tasks, we believe that the new Coun- 
cil should consider what committee arrange- 
ments will be necessary. The work of the 
Organization in this field will also require 
the strong support of a qualified and tech- 
nically competent staff. The Council 
should consider what arrangements may be 
necessary for this purpose. 

59. In particular, we feel strongly that the 
consultations described above on the direct 
financial aid extended by individual coun- 
tries require a framework in the form of a 
development assistance committee. This 
need has been anticipated by the formation 
of the development assistance group an- 
nounced on January 14, 1960, and composed 
of countries which are in a position to make 
available a significant flow of long-term 
capital funds. It has been contemplated 
that this group would become affiliated with 
the future Organization. The committee 
should enjoy the necessary flexibility in its 
day-to-day activities, including the ability 
to suggest action to the governments repre- 
sented on the committee. 

60. Several representatives who appeared 
before us recommended consideration of 
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lengthening the term of credits offered by 
the European fund to member countries. 
Others, however, expressed doubt as to the 
advisability of such an arrangement. 

61. An important contribution to the de- 
velopment of less developed countries can 
be made by an increased volume of private 
investment. A _ specific suggestion along 
these lines was that consideration be given 
by the Organization to providing credit in- 
surance on a multilateral basis for export 
credits granted by private banks for terms of 
5 to 10 years, thus extending the present 
customary limit on export credit trans- 
actions. The ordinary export credit made 
available by a number of member countries 
acting under international agreement has a 
term of up to 5 years. This does not cor- 
respond to the requirements for projects of 
longer-term investment. It was felt by pro- 
ponents of the scheme for multilateral insur- 
. ance of longer-term credits that it would 
have the added advantage of enlisting fur- 
ther cooperation between private banking 
institutions and international public au- 
thorities. 

62. We think the feasibility of proposals 
such as the two just mentioned should be 
given due consideration and study by the 
Council of the future Organization. 


3. Trade 


63. The aim of the OEEC was to restore 
the economy of its member countries and 
thus enable them to meet fully the trade 
and payments obligations arising from their 
undertakings in world organizations. Thus 
the OEEC’s first trade activities encouraged 
the development of trade primarily among 
its member countries, so as to complement 
the stimulus that American financial aid 
would be exerting on the European economy 
and reduce and even wipe out the dollar 
gap. Twelve years later, a high degree of 
success has been achieved in this direction: 
balance-of-payments difficulties have, in gen- 
eral, disappeared; external convertibility of 
the principal currencies has been restored; 
and the liberalization of trade in industrial 
products is almost compiete. Furthermore, 
the liberalization of trade in Europe has 
played an important role in unshackling 
world trade. 

64. But since the OEEC’s activity ip the 
field of trade was in pursuit of objectives 
now largely achieved, and since it operated 
in a context which is now superseded, one 
might conclude that the future Organiza- 
tion should do nothing in this field and 
abandon all the rules and procedures evolved 
in the course of 12 years of European 
cooperation. 

65. One might be tempted to do this at 
first sight, since active cooperation in the 
field of trade, limited to the 18 Euro- 
pean members of the OEEC, runs up against 
the well-known objections which led gov- 
ernments to give us our task on January 14. 
Furthermore, bearing in mind the GATT 
rules and the duties (of various orders) 
which the industrialized countries recog- 
nize toward the underdeveloped countries, 
trade cooperation in a group consisting of 
the United States, Canada, and the 18 mem- 
bers of the OEEC would evoke similar objec- 
tions. 

66. Nevertheless, since commercial policy, 
as an element in general economic policy, 
will certainly be within the responsibility 
of the future Organization, it is difficult to 
imagine that such a clear-cut answer would 
be acceptable. Nor, moreover, would it be 
opportune, since the initial objectives of the 
OEEC have not been fully achieved by all 
its members. On the other hand it should 
be publicly accepted that the trade activity 
of the future Organization will be carried on 
according to the principles of the GATT. 

67. In this connection the following 
suggestions may be made: 

A. Confrontation of the economic policies 
of the member countries, which are bound 
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together by ties of geography, history, and 
economic and political freedom, fills a long- 
felt need. The elimination of restrictions re- 
sulting from the war and Europe’s spectacu- 
lar recovery now allow the members of the 
OEEC to compare and discuss their views 
and those of the United States and Canada 
more effectively, with the aim of promoting 
a high level of expansion of their national 
economies. This search for suitable means 
to insure a desirable rate of expansion pre- 
supposes joint examinations of trade be- 
tween member countries with a view to re- 
moving obstacles to the goals set in this 
sphere. 

B. Further, it is generally recognized that 
the most important political and economic 
problem in the years to come will be to in- 
sure the development of the insufficiently in- 
dustrialized regions by means of assistance, 
particularly financial assistance, from those 
highly developed countries which will be 
members of the future Organization. 

The experience of recent years shows that 
economic expansion in industrialized coun- 
tries promotes development in less developed 
regions by its effect on the income of the 
primary producing countries. Increased 
sales and, as a general rule, an improvement 
in their terms of trade accompany such an 
expansion. It is therefore necessary for the 
member countries to concert their economic 
policies, of which their commercial policies 
are one element, to sustain and raise the 
level of trade with less developed countries 
under conditions which will benefit all. We 
have already referred to this point in section 
2 of this chapter. 

C. By definition, the task based on inter- 
national solidarity which the future Organi- 
zation has in view will not be confined to its 
member countries or to the contracting 
parties to the GATT but extended to all 
countries willing to cooperate in the frame- 
work of a liberal economic policy. Further- 
more, the member countries, having a per- 
manent forum in which to discuss trade 
matters of significance to general economic 
policy, will be able to facilitate progress 
toward the GATT objective of liberalizing 
world trade. 

It is no doubt possible to e the 
procedures perfected since 1948 in the OEEC 
being adopted at Geneva, for their own use, 
by the contracting parties to the GATT. 
These procedures include detailed studies 
made by the Secretariat of the Organization, 
lengthy discussions at frequent intervals be- 
tween the member countries, and an almost 
permanent confrontation of the views and 
interests of all. Their transference to the 
broader framework of the GATT would raise 
difficulties essentially due to the very struc- 
ture of the GATT. Nonetheless, various at- 
tempts have been made in this direction 
during recent years. Until these attempts 
take more definite shape and prove their 
success, it should be possible to preserve the 
OEEC’s methods in a modified setting; they 
would be used for trade problems of a gen- 
eral and recurrent nature as well as for 
concrete problems causing special difficulties. 

68. It has become clear, since the restora- 
tion of external convertibility for most 
European currencies, that if the future Or- 
ganization’s activity in commercial policy 
matters is founded on the general principles 
sketched above, the Organization cannot 
adopt the code of liberalization as evolved by 
the OEEC. It follows, therefore, that this 
code should expire at the latest on the date 
the future Organization replaces the OEEC. 
The same applies to the other decisions of 
the OEEC on commercial policy, such as de- 
cisions on aids to exports, export restric- 
tions, and trade in nuclear products. 

69. It is thus necessary that a review of 
the trade provisions at present in force in 
the OEEC should have been completed by 
the Preparatory Committee or a subcommit- 
tee of it (see ch. VIII) by a fixed date, such 
as December 31, 1960. This review should 
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result in a set of recommendations to be laid 
before the Council of the future Organiza. 
tion setting forth any trade provisions which 
might be adopted by the Organization. This 
should be done in such a manner that these 
recommendations could be approved by the 
future Organization upon its entry into 
force, thus making it possible to substitute, 
with no break in continuity, any new pro- 
visions for those which would expire. 

70. The results of the review of these 
measures should— 

(a) Be acceptable to all members of the 
future Organization; 

(b) Be applicable as regards benefits to 
member and nonmember countries, includ- 
ing those in process of economic develop- 
ment; 

(c) Be in conformity with the GATT. If 
the GATT at some future time were modi- 
fied, the new provisions should be appro- 
priately changed in order to conform. 

71. It is generally recognized that modern 
technical advances make regional economic 
groupings often desirable and sometimes es- 
sential. Generally, these can only be 
brought about in the context of a customs 
union or a free trade area as defined by ar- 
ticle XXIV of the GATT. From the point of 
view of trade these integrated economic en- 
tities necessarily look “preferential.” How- 
ever, it is important that, on the one hand, 
commercial preference should not be the 
sole or principal aim of such regional ar- 
rangements but one of their necessary con- 
sequences, and on the other hand, that this 
consequence, which may injure third coun- 
tries, should be counterbalanced by benefits 
to them from advances resulting from uni- 
fication in the regions in question. 

72. Since the future Organization will 
from the beginning have to deal with more 
or less integrated economic groups, it will 
certainly have to be alert that their exist- 
ence does not impede the work of interna- 
tional solidarity which is its main justifica- 
tion. Here again it should therefore be per- 
missible, if necessary, to call upon its com- 
petence in trade questions. 


4. International payments 


73. As mentioned in chapter I, the dis- 
located economies of Europe in the late 
1940’s were characterized by a maze of im- 
port controls and foreign exchange restric- 
tions. Progressive reductions of these bar- 
riers to international payments owed much 
to the cooperative efforts of the members 
of the OEEC. One of the Organization’s 
most notable achievements was the found- 
ing of the EPU in 1950. This institution, 
by providing short-term credit facilities as 
well as a centralized clearing system which 
economized on the countries scarce supplies 
of foreign currencies, greatly facilitated the 
move away from the economic bilateralism 
into which the European countries had been 
forced. One country after another weath- 
ered temporary crises by using these facili- 
ties to meet balance of payments deficits. 
In the absence of such facilities those crises 
might have been more severe and prolonged. 

74. After almost 8 years of operation un- 
der the EPU, the member countries had so 
consolidated their economic strength by the 
end of 1958 that they could take a further 
forward stride toward a fully multilateral 
Payments system based on convertible cur- 
rencies. This step, the establishment of 
convertibility for nonresidents, made it pos- 
sible to abandon the EPU arrangements for 
centralized monthly clearing of intercoun- 
try balances and of automatic credits to and 
from the Union. 

75. Replacing the EPU is the EMA to which 
all OEEC members have adhered and which 
now performs two tasks: 

(1) Short-term Credits and Stabilization 

Operations 


The European Fund created by the EMA 
and administered by a Board of Management 
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provides credit facilities for periods of up to 
2 years to assist members in dealing with 
short-term imbalances in their external fi- 
nancial relations. In considering credit ap- 
plications, the Board reviews with the coun- 
try concerned its economic situation and 
usually makes suggestions for stabilizing and 
improving it. These facilities have been 
used effectively in connection with stabili- 
zation programs for several member coun- 
tries. 

These operations have in practice brought 
into play several different parts of the Or- 
ganization. The statistical information and 
policy examination of the economic commit- 
tee have been used by the board of manage- 
ment of the EMA, and the foreign trade as- 
pects of the problem are discussed in the 
steering board for trade and in the joint 
trade and payments committee. The council 
and the country concerned are thus assured 
that by the time the matter comes to the 
council all aspects have been comprehen- 
sively studied. 

(2) Clearing Facilities 


EMA also provides the possibility of using 
its system of multilateral settlements for 
settling intercountry payment balances. 
Hitherto the members have found that nor- 
mal banking channels have been sufficient 
and have not used the clearing extensively. 
Nevertheless, the members of the EMA are 
agreed that it is advisable to retain them. 

76. We have been impressed by the judi- 
cious way in which the board of manage- 
ment has conducted the affairs of the EMA 
and by the effectiveness of the stabilization 
operations of the Organization. We recom- 
mend that these activities of the EMA be 
continued in the future. 

77. In addition to its work of facilitating 
trade in and payments for merchandise, the 
Organization has given increased attention, 
as economic conditions improved, to the free- 
ing of current invisible transactions. These 
transactions, representing such things as 
freight payments, insurance premiums, tour- 
ist allowances, interest, etc., are covered by 
part of the code of liberalization adminis- 
tered by a committee for invisible transac- 
tions reporting to the council. 

78. Similar work has also been undertaken 
in the field of capital movements and the 
provisions on this subject embodied in a 
separate code of liberalization of capital 
movements, which entered into force in De- 
cember 1959, and is likewise administered by 
the committee for invisible transactions. 

79. The work of the Organization con- 
tinues to be useful in contributing to the 
removal of technical and financial obstacles 
to the free flow of payments between par- 
ticipating countries, and its value has been 
recognized not only by individual countries 
but also by the Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund who communi- 
cated his views to us. No other broad inter- 
national organization is similarly active in 
the field of invisible transactions and capital 
movements, which assume growing impor- 
tance as currencies become more completely 
convertible and as the needs of developing 
countries for foreign capital expand. 

80. We recommend that the reconstituted 
Organization continue its activities in pro- 
moting the free and unrestricted flow of 
international payments, including its work 
on capital movements. The form and 
manner in which this work might continue 
would of course be subject to the outcome 
of the reexamination mentioned in section 3 
of this chapter. 

81. It has been suggested that the Organi- 
zation might consider whether to apply its 
efforts to freeing invisible and capital trans- 
actions not only between member countries 
but also with respect to outside areas. We 
regard this suggestion as deserving of further 
study and discussion by the present council 
and the future Organization. 
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5. Agriculture 


82. Agriculture is a sphere in which 
national governments find themselves faced 
with some of their most complex and in- 
tractable economic problems. This is partly 
because of the nature and structure of agri- 
cultural production, and partly because 
governmental action affecting agriculture 
has strong and immediate political and 
social implications. The same difficulties 
arise in the international field, and have 
seriously limited international action. 

83. In the field of agriculture the OEEC 
first directed its attention to promoting, in 
a single-minded fashion, within the frame- 
work of the general recovery programs, a 
vigorous expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion. Food was short in the early postwar 
period and food import requirements were 
a serious burden on the balance of payments 
of member countries. Those efforfs were 
largely successful. 

84. However, and perhaps unfortunately, 
no serious attempt was made to combine the 
production drive with any effort toward 
greater international coordination. It was 
only later, through the so-called green 
pool scheme, that attention was directed 
toward this problem. Progress under this 
scheme proved in effect impossible. A com- 
mittee of ministers of food and agriculture 
was then established within the OEEC in 
which consultations have since been taking 
place on agricultural problems, mainly 
through the confrontation of national agri- 
cultural policies. The results have not been 
spectacular. 

85. During our consultations with national 
delegations, the representatives of predomi- 
nantly agricultural countries, including the 
countries in process of development, par- 
ticularly emphasized the adverse efforts on 
the growth of their economies and the sta- 
bility of their balance of payments of the 
failure to make significant progress towards 
the liberalization of trade in agricultural 
products. Despite the difficulties, it has 
been the common view that progress is so 
vital to these countries and so essential to 
the achievement of balanced growth in the 
economy of member countries as a whole, 
that the work begun within the OEEC should 
be continued and even greater efforts made 
to produce results. 

86. Experience shows that the expansion 
of multilateral trade in agricultural products 
is difficult to achieve unless there is some 
coordination of national agricultural policies. 
Even though the rate of progress is discour- 
aging, the Organization can hardly neglect 
this problem and we therefore consider that 
the confrontation and consultation pro- 
cedure developed in the OEEC should con- 
tinue. Within this framework, attention 
should be paid to the interests of less de- 
veloped member countries, whose economies 
depend mainly on agriculture, and whose ex- 
ports consist almost exclusively of a small 
number of agricultural products. Any prog- 
ress that can be achieved increases their 
opportunities for the disposal of their agri- 
cultural exports and this in turn is indis- 
pensable for the success of their development 
effort. 

87. There was a very wide measure of agree- 
ment among delegations that, as one way of 
stimulating a new approach, the Organiza- 
tion’s activities on agricultural should be 
better integrated into its work on the more 
general problems of stability and growth. 
We support this view. The precise methods 
of doing this should be determined by the 
council. 

6. Science, technology, and productivity 

Activities to Date 

88. Industrial productivity has for many 
years been a subject of special study and 
application in the United States. From the 
beginning of the OEEC, member countries 
took an active interest in its application to 
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Europe, particularly as growth in European 
productivity had been interrupted by the 
war. This activity took organized coopera- 
tive form in 1953 when, with U.S. help, the 
OEEC set up the European Productivity 
Agency (EPA). 

89. The EPA has since extended its scope 
beyond the strict field of productivity to ap- 
plied research and technical assistance. It 
now embraces most of the activities of the 
Organization described as “operational”— 
that is, involving action in the field and 
direct contact with businessmen, trade 
unionists, farmers, universities, etc., as well 
as Government Officials. Thus its title, Eu- 
ropean Productivity Agency, is now a mis- 
nomer. 

90. The reason for this change of direc- 
tion is obvious enough. Since the early 
1950’s, the productivity of European indus- 
try has enormously increased. The original 
impetus for European industry to learn 
from America has therefore passed, though 
we noted—particularly from statements 
made to us by the trade union representa- 
tives—that there is much work still to be 
done for public understanding of the eco- 
nomic desirability of increasing produc- 
tivity. 

91. Although the majority of the delega- 
tions spoke appreciatively of the achieve- 
ments to date of the Organization in the 
field of productivity, there is a broad meas- 
ure of agreement that the process of evolu- 
tion and redirection already begun should be 
pushed further. As part of the process of 
evolution we recommend in chapter V below 
that the EPA be dissolved as a separate 
agency. 

Future Activities 

92. The OEEC itself has been aware of 
this need for change and set up a working 
party in 1959 to review the work of the 
EPA. The working party described the 
broad objectives of the Organization in these 
fields as the promotion of development and 
the raising of living standards, the exchange 
of information and experience on problems 
of economic development, and cooperation 
in research and the development of scientific 
and technical personnel. These are all 
sound objectives but they relate to an enor- 
mous range of potential activities most of 
which are now national responsibilities. 
The future Organization will have to select 
in this area those activities in which in- 
ternational cooperation can make a special 
contribution. 

93. Judging by this measuring rod we 
think the activities of the Organization in 
this general area should be of the following 
four kinds: 

(a) The development of scientific and 
technical resources: Recent advances in 
science have awakened our countries to a 
new examination of our scientific research 
and education especially in relation to eco- 
nomic progress. The OEEC has responded 
to these developments. The Office for Sci- 
entific and Technical Personnel, set up in 
1958, and the Committee on Applied Re- 
search functioning under the EPA have 
launched cooperative programs to stim- 
ulate their member countries to increase 
and to use more efficiently their scientific * 
manpower, their institutions of higher learn- 
ing and their research facilities. 

There is great need to push this pro- 
gram vigorously. The field itself is so 
vast and the resources, whether of man- 
power or money, so inadequate, that there 
is useful work for the future Organization 
without overlapping with the activities of 
other organizations. The OEEC has avoided 
conflict by close contacts with other organ- 
izations doing related work. 

It will be for the council of the future 
Organization to draw up a program of 
work. In general terms, however, we be- 
lieve that the Organization should act as a 
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ner elo for information and experi- 
ence among the members, and should by 
consultations, by fellowships and confer- 
ences and by facilitating international co- 
operative scientific progress, serve as & 
stimulating force. Here again, efforts should 
not neglect the less developed areas. We 
believe that this approach may lead to im- 
portant results. The precedent of the 
ENEA shows how a very small agency can 
bring about important cooperative action. 

(b) Technical assistance to areas in proc- 
ess of economic development: 

We have already recommended in section 
2 of this chapter that the Organization 
should undertake an increased technical 
assistance program. This program should be 
carried out within the context of the Organ- 
ization’s work on aid to less developed areas. 

(c) Industrial development and produc- 
tivity in industry and commerce. 

(d) Development of agriculture and the 
marketing of food products: 

We consider that in the future these two 
activities should occupy a role relatively 
less important than the activities concern- 
ing science and technical assistance. The 
recent years of prosperity and growth have 
permitted a freer interchange of technical 
knowledge through scientific and technical 
publications, travel, and normal commercial 
contacts than before. Moreover, the pres- 
sure of growing markets has led to a 
marked expansion by private industry and 
other groups of their expenditures on re- 
search, management consulting services, and 
the like. 

There will, however, continue to be some 
scope for the provision of information and 
for selected projects promoting cooperation 
between management and labor in fostering 
the adaptation of industry to technological 
and economic changes. Here, too, the em- 
phasis should be on developments in basic 
and applied science and the requirements of 
less developed areas. 


7. Other activities 


94. In addition to the main fields of ac- 
tivity already described, the OEEC has car- 
ried on a variety of activities relating to in- 
dustry, transport, manpower, tourism, and 
statistics. While in all these fields useful 
work has been done, the economic circum- 
stances which gave rise to them have al- 
tered in many respects. This seems to us to 
be an appropriate moment for a review of 
the whole of this side of the OEEC’s activity. 
We are not suggesting its complete abandon- 
ment; nor are we qualified to recommend in 
detail which activities should be retained 
and which abandoned. This will be one of 
the problems to be discussed in the general 
context of the arrangements for the transi- 
tion from the OEEC to the reconstituted Or- 
ganization, with which we deal in chapter 
VIII of this report. 

95. In the energy field, the OEEC has con- 
cerned itself with an important group of 
problems. In particular, it has dealt with 
that of assuring sufficient power supplies for 

Here the oil committee performed 
a@ valuable role at the time of the Suez crisis. 
The OEEC has also worked out general fore- 
casts of the energy needs and resources of 
the member countries. 

96. The change from shortage to surplus in 
energy sources, whether or not it proves 
permanent, has caused difficulties in certain 
sectors. It therefore appears that the most 
important problem in this field is now less 
one of supply and production than of co- 
ordination. We think that this task of co- 
ordination should be taken up b” the fu- 
ture Organization. 

97. The Organization might well wish to 
consider whether, in the light of existing 
circumstances, the bodies which are respon- 
sible for energy questions ought to be re- 
shaped. The council might, in particular, 
wish to consider replacing the specialized 
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committees for coal, ofl, gas and electricity 


operative action for the promotion of actual 


the setting up in 1957 of the European Nu- 
clear Energy Agency. This Agency has made 
good progress on the first problem, and with 
respect to the second, three joint operations 
are now under way, the Eurochemic plant 
in Belgium, the Halden heavy water reactor 
in Norway and the Winfrith Health (Dragon) 
high temperature gas-cooled reactor project 
in the United Kingdom. 

99. We are impressed by the work of the 
agency and do not believe that there is any 
reason to alter its status. 

100. The representatives of many govern- 
ments have stressed the importance which 
they attach to the continuance of the work 
of the Organization in connection with mari- 
time transport and to the participation in 
it of all members of the future Organization. 

101. Through its manpower committee the 
Organization has sought to insure the fullest 
and most effective use of available man- 
power. The problems arising fall into two 
broad groups—those concerned with the uti- 
lization of manpower within member coun- 
tries’ own territories, and those concerned 
with the removal of obstacles to the free 
movement of labor from one country to 
another. 

102. The tourism committee has been con- 
cerned with the easing of restrictions on for- 
eign travel allowances and customs formali- 
ties and the problems of the tourist industry. 
The fiscal committee has made a useful 
contribution in the field of double taxation. 
We think that the activities described above 
are valuable and should continue with such 
modification as may be necessary. 

103. There are still other activities which 
it is not necessary to enumerate here but 
which the new council will want to review 
with the help of work done by the prepara- 
tory committee. The aim should be to see 
that they do not continue as survivals but 
conform to the new objectives of the Organ- 
ization. 


CHAPTER III, MEMBERSHIP AND NAME 
1. Membership 


104. The composition of the future Or- 
ganization follows logically both from the 
postwar history of cooperation between Eu- 
rope and North America and the nature of 
the tasks to be performed. In an earlier 
section of this report, we have already re- 
ferred to the success of the OEEC in de- 
veloping habits of working together on 
terms of intimacy and frankness; this 
achievement must not be jeopardized or 
abandoned. 

105. All the national representatives whom 
we consulted agreed that the foundation of 
the future Organization should be the 20 
member and associated governments of the 
OEEC and all have welcomed the proposed 
membership of the United States and Can- 
ada. Such an association of the 20 coun- 
tries working within the framework sug- 
gested by this report would enable them to 
carry out more effectively the aims and 
tasks which we have described. 

106. We recommend that membership of 
the proposed Organization should be open 
initially to the 20 governments which are 
members and associates of the OEEC. 
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107. This is not to say that the possi- 
bility of accession by other countries should 
be excluded. Circumstances may arise 
in which there may prove to be other Eu- 
ropean countries, for example, which might 
be in a position to assume its obligations 
and whose full participation would, in the 
opinion of all the members, make an effec- 
tive contribution to the work of the Organ- 
ization. We recommend, therefore, the in- 
clusion in the convention of a provision 
whereby the members may, by unanimous 
agreement, invite any nonsignatory country 
prepared to assume the obligations of the 
Organization to accede to the convention. 

108. Short of full membership, the Con- 
vention should also provide for the possi. 
bility of establishing special relationships 
with nonmember countries or of inviting 
their participation in one or more of the 
activities of the Organization, through some 
appropriate form of association. The two 
countries having today this type of re- 
lationship with the OEEC are Yugoslavia 
and, in a smaller degree, Finland. 

109. We propose that the Convention make 
provision for nonmember countries or organ- 
izations to be invited to associate themselves 
with particular activities of the Organization 
under such terms and conditions as the 
Council may determine. 

110. A draft protocol annexed to the draft 


Convention fixes the terms proposed for the « 


participation of the European communities. 
It indicates that the Commissions of the 
European Economic Community and Eura- 
tom and the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community will take part in 
the work of the organization. We believe 
that the Commission of the EEC should par- 
ticipate fully in all the activities of the 
Organization; the participation of the Com- 
mission of Euratom and of the High Author- 
ity of the ECSC should be limited to the 
field of activities with which they are 
directly concerned. 

111. The representation of the communities 
should be governed by the relevant pro- 
visions of the treaties of Paris and Rome, 
and should be consistent with article 5 of 
the Convention of the future Organization 
which provides that each of the member 
states of the Organization has the right to 
one vote. 

2. Name 

112. The name “Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation” has an honorable 
tradition. However, in a situation which 
demands a new Convention to take account 
of the wider outlook and new tasks and con- 
templates full membership by the United 
States and Canada, a title which appears to 
confine membership to Europe is not suit- 
able. 

113. We discussed with many delegations 
possible names, which, while including 
Europe, would also correspond with the wider 
region, but have not been able to find a geo- 
graphical designation free from confusion 
and difficulty. We think, therefore, that this 
aspect of the Organization will best mani- 
fest itself in the nature of the initial mem- 
bership and the freedom of these members, 
under the Convention, to determine its 
future. 

114. Had we left the argument at this 
point, we should simply have had “Organ- 
ization for Economic Cooperation” which 
seemed to us, in the circumstances, inade- 
quate and somewhat colorless. We were at- 
tracted by a suggestion made to us from sev- 
eral sources to add the word “Development.” 
This has two advantages. It affirms the ac- 
tive interest of the Organization in the 
well-being of less developed countries, both 
member and nonmember. At the same time 
it emphasizes its concern for the economic 
growth of all the member countries. We 
therefore propose the name “Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment.” 


| 
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CHAPTER IV. OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


115. As the preambles both to the 1948 
Convention and to the draft Convention 
which we have prepared make clear, the 
parties are prepared to join themselves to- 
gether into an Organization because they be- 
lieve that they can best achieve their objec- 
tives within such a framework. Our in- 
quiry has shown that the 20 governments 
are ready to accept certain responsibilities 
in order to make this Organization effective. 
These are of two kinds, undertakings of sub- 
stance with regard to the policies which they 
will pursue and obligations as to the methods 
by which they will cooperate to achieve the 
aims of the Organization. 

116. In the field of policy, the members of 
the future Organization would undertake, in 
promoting the efficient use of their resources 
and in framing their policies, to have due 
regard to the interests of other countries. 
This is the substance of economic coopera- 
tion. So far as the methods by which they 
are to cooperate within the Organization are 
concerned, the members would undertake to 
exchange information, to consult, and to co- 
operate in joint studies and joint projects. 

117. We have not attempted to reproduce 
in the new Convention part I of the 1948 
Convention, which relates to the general] obli- 
gations of the members, because, except for 
certain phrases which have been used again 
in the preamble of the present draft, these 
articles of the 1948 Convention apply par- 
ticularly to the problems of cooperation in 
European recovery. We have sought to give, 
in the preamble, a general indication of the 
convictions of the 20 governments; in ar- 
ticle 1 an expression of their general eco- 
nomic purposes; and in article 2 some ac- 
count of the obligations which the members 
would undertake in pursuit of these pur- 


poses, 

118. In addition to these general under- 
takings, the members would accept certain 
obligations as to the way in which the Or- 
ganization should operate, if it is to be 
effective. 

119. The OEEC has employed a number of 
different means to achieve its results. Pre- 
ceding them all is the process of consulta- 
tion and discussion. This process may in 
turn lead to one of the following forms of 
action: 

Resolutions relating to the work of the 
Organization or its constituent bodies; 

Recommendations that members should 
take a certain course of action; 

Decisions for implementation by mem- 
bers; and 

Formal agreements subject to signature, 
ratification, or other appropriate action by 
governments. 

Practically every representative who has 
appeared before us has recommended 
strongly that the reconstituted Organization 
should continue to dispose of the same tools. 

120. The OEEC has been described as a 
permanent economic conference of the 
member states, a continuous international 
negotiation in a multilateral framework. 
The process of continuing discussion by re- 
sponsible officials of 20 governments is in 
itself a great force for international coopera- 
tion. By itself, however, it would not have 
been enough. Consultation alone would 
have been inadequate to produce the united 
action required for European reconstruction 
and recovery. A successful attack on the 
economic problems facing Europe after the 
war called for carrying these consultations 
to the point of reaching agreements which 
might be embodied in one or more of the 
four sorts of action listed above. 

121. Some of the questions requiring 
specific action related to the day-to-day op- 
erations of the Organization; others con- 
cerned such matters as approving pro- 
grams on the basis of which Marshall plan 
aid was distributed. But larger and in many 
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ways more complex problems in such fields 
as trade and finance also needed common 
agreement, not only on general objectives 
and broad methods, but also on specific ac- 
tions to be taken in pursuit of these objec- 
tives. The situation was so critical that 
every country realized the danger of acting 
by itself. It was in this context that the 
members of the OEEC endowed the Organi- 
zation with a full range of powers, including 
the power to adopt decisions for implemen- 
tation by members. 

122. Under the 1948 Convention those 
powers are subject to important safeguards. 
The mutual agreement of all members is 
required for any formal act expressing the 
view or will of the Organization as a whole, 
unless either the Organization unanimously 
decides otherwise or a member declares that 
it is not interested and abstains. In any 
case, no action by the Organization can 
apply to any member without its cofsent. 

123. The representatives of all the member 
countries of the OEEC have stressed how 
valuable this power of decision has been. No 
other characteristic was so frequently evoked 
to underline the importance of collective 
action in the postwar achievements of the 
Organization. There is clearly a general feel- 
ing that failure to retain in the future Or- 
ganization the power to record, in the form 
of decisions, the agreement of its members 
to take certain specified actions might be 
widely interpreted as a retreat from the will 
for cooperative action established in the 
aftermath of the war. 

124. However, one of the consequences of 
the change of emphasis in the work of the 
Organization will be that occasions when it 
will be appropriate to act by way of decision 
will be less frequent than in the OEEC. In 
the spheres of economic policy and aid to the 
underdeveloped countries in particular, on 
which we would expect the Organization to 
concentrate increasingly, there is little scope 
for binding decisions. The important ele- 
ment is the closeness of the consultations 
which will take place. 

125. Nevertheless, we feel that, notwith- 
standing the increased importance of con- 
sultation in the work of the future Organiza- 
tion, there may well be times when desirable 
action should take the form of decisions. We 
therefore think that the powers of the future 
Organization should not be less than those 
which were accorded to the OEEC, subject to 
similar safeguards. 

126. We recommend, therefore, that the 
Convention provide that: (1) The Organi- 
zation may take decisions which shall be 
binding on all member countries; (2) de- 
cisions should require the unanimous agree- 
ment of the member countries; (3) members 
may abstain from any decision, but such ab- 
stention should not invalidate the decision, 
which should be applicable to the other 
members; (4) no decision should be taken 
or recommendation made affecting an ab- 
staining member without the agreement of 
that member at the time of the vote on the 
decision or recommendation; (5) no decision 
should be binding on any member until it 
has complied with the requirements of its 
own constitutional procedure. 

127. As mentioned above, the 1948 Conven- 
tion provided that the Organization might in 
certain cases take decisions by other than 
unanimous vote. We propose the inclusion 
of a similar provision in the new constitu- 
tion. 

128. Suggestions have been made to us that 
decisions might be adopted by qualified ma- 
jority vote in the following cases: (1) The 
initiation of studies by the Organization; 
(2) requests for information from members; 
(3) the establishment or dissolution of sub- 
ordinate bodies; (4) invitations to nonmem- 
ber countries or organizations to associate 
themselves with particular activities of the 
Organization; and (5) administrative ques- 
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tions. It will be for the council to consider 
these proposals. 

129. The importance which has been at- 
tached to the authority of the OEEC to take 
binding decisions should not lead to under- 
estimating the significance of recommenda- 
tions as a form of action by the Organiza- 
tion. The texts of proposed recommenda- 
tions by the OEEC have often been the sub- 
ject of long and vigorous discussion in its 
policymaking bodies, thus testifying to the 
importance attached to them by the govern- 
ments concerned. There are often situations 
in which members, willing to pursue policies 
or adopt measures considered desirable by 
the Organization as a whole, prefer to have 
these embodied in the form of recommenda- 
tions rather than of formally binding de- 
cisions. 

130. A large proportion of the acts of the 
OEEC has taken the form of recommenda- 
tions. We would expect that this would con- 
tinue to be a frequent form of action in the 
future Organization. We therefore propose 
that the new Convention give equal weight 
to recommendations and decisions as forms 
of action by the Organization. 

131. It is natural that in an organization 
of this kind there should be matters which 
a certain number of countries wish to take 
up under its aegis but which are not of direct 
interest to other members. Obvious exam- 
ples are the ENE and questions of European 
inland transport. There will not, we think, 
be many such subjects, but it would be wrong 
to exclude the possibility of the Organiza- 
tion’s interesting itself in such questions and 
we have provided for its doing so by includ- 
ing a provision in article 5 whereby members 
not interested in a particular subject may 
abstain and so allow the other members to 
proceed. 

CHAPTER V. STRUCTURE 

132. The 1948 Convention did not go be- 
yond providing for a council (as the su- 
preme authority of the OEEC), an execu- 
tive committee, and a secretariat. After the 
Organization came into being it developed 
its structure in a pragmatic way. The struc- 
ture which was thus developed may appear 
now to be rather cumbersome and compli- 
cated. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the various organs were established 
over a period of time and each one was de- 
signed to meet a specific need. 

133. In preparing a draft Convention, we 
have followed the precedent set in 1948 and 
provided only for a council, an executive 
committee, and a secretariat, leaving it to 
the Organization to decide what other or- 
gans it will need. We do, however, make in 
this report a number of suggestions about 
the types of organ that may be needed for 
the specific purposes and tasks of the Or- 
ganization. 

The council 

134. All are agreed that the supreme au- 
thority of the reconstituted Organization 
should continue to be vested in a council 
composed of all the members. It is further 
assumed that the council will proceed on 
the same basis as the council of the OEEC, 
namely that there will be periodic meetings 
attended by ministers, while a large propor- 
tion of the business of the Organization will 
be dealt with by the council meeting at high 
Official level. This means in practice that 
the representative of each country at council 
meetings at the official level will continue to 
be the permanent representative of that 
country to the Organization. This proce- 
dure has given good results and we would 
only make two suggestions. The first is 
that ministers, despite the many calls on 
their time, should not allow their meetings 
to become too infrequent. The second is 
that governments should be constantly 
mindful of the need to maintain their per- 
manent representation at a high level. 
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Nothing would detract more quickly from 
the effectiveness of the work of the Organi- 
zation than a decline in the level of perma- 
nent representation. 


The executive committee 


135. The 1948 Convention provides for an 
executive committee of seven members to 
be designated annually by the council. This 
committee performs the function of pre- 
paring work for consideration by the coun- 
cil. Combined work on problems by heads 
of delegations and the secretary general in 
the informal atmosphere of the executive 
committee has been valuable in producing 
either an agreed conclusion or at least a 
clear-cut statement of the problem for pres- 
entation to the council. Our draft Conven- 
tion provides for the continuance of this 
committee, but governments may wish to 
consider whether to make the provision per- 
missive or mandatory. 

136. The executive committee of the OEEC 
is normally attended by representatives of 
11 countries (including the two associate 
countries), and of course by the secretary 
general. We think that for the purpose for 
which the secretary general and the organi- 
zation will need the executive committee, a 
smaller body than this would be both ade- 
quate and more efficient. On the other hand, 
it is extremely difficult to make a fair and 
representative selection among the member 
countries which results in a smaller num- 
ber. This is essentially a question for mem- 
ber governments to work out among them- 
selves. However, we would go as far as ex- 
pressing a preference for a body of, say, four 
or five in addition to the chairman, if gov- 
ernments can reach agreement on how such 
@ small group can be selected. 


The secretary general and chairmanship 


137. We have found in the course of our 
inquiry a widespread desire to strengthen 
the position of the secretary general in the 
future Organization, to enable him better to 
speak for the Organization and to represent 
it with more authority. 

138. The position of the secretary general 
in the future Organization is closely bound 
up with the question of the chairmanship 
of the council. The 1948 Convention pro- 
vides that the council “shall designate an- 
nually from among the members a chairman 
and two vice chairmen.” The council also 
has the duty of designating annually from 
among the members of the executive com- 
mittee a chairman and a vice chairman of 
that committee. At meetings of ministers 
a minister from the country elected takes 
the chair, while the chair of the council at 
the official level is taken by the permanent 
representative at the OEEC of the same 
country. This permanent representative is 
normally a senior official with ambassadorial 
status. The executive committee does not 
meet at ministerial level; the permanent 
representative of the country elected pre- 
sides at all meetings. The same procedure 
applies nmrutatis mutandis to vice chairmen. 

139. We have found that the wish to 
strengthen the position of the secretary 
general derives from the widely held, though 
not unanimous view that the present un- 
certainty about the distribution of authority 
in the OEEC weakens the position of the 
secretary general and therefore impairs the 
strength of the Organization. It has been 
argued that these difficulties would be 
avoided if the secretary general were also 
chairman of the council at the official level 
and chairman of the executive committee. 
There was some, though considerably less, 
desire that the secretary general should pre- 
side over meetings of ministers. 

140. Apart from these prospective advan- 
tages to the Organization, many represent- 
atives felt that it was only by combining 
these functions that the Organization could 
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be in a position to secure the type of person- 
ality that their governments desired to see 
as secretary general. 

141. The arguments against this change 
are by no means negligible and are also held 
quite strongly. It is pointed out that, if 
the importance of the office of secretary 
general is increased, there might be some 
danger of the secretariat’s developing a line 
of doctrine and policy which did not always 
coincide with the views and practices of 
governments. If this were to happen, ten- 
sions could arise within the Organization 
which might quickly impair cooperation 
between the members—which is, of course, 
the Organization’s raison d’étre. 

142. We think that these anxieties have 
some force but that governments, by the 
character of their appointments as perma- 
nent representatives, can avoid these diffi- 
culties. We therefore accept the arguments 
of those who wish to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the secretary general and think it 
would be advantageous if he were to pre- 
side over the council at official level and the 
executive committee. We have embodied 
proposals to this effect in the draft Con- 
vention. 

1483. We think on the other hand that, in 
view of the governmental character of the 
Organization, it would be appropriate for 
a Minister to remain chairman of the minis- 
terial council, though we think it would be 
advisable for the chairmanship to rotate to 
a greater extent than it has done hitherto. 
The vice chairmanship of the ministerial 
council should be held by member countries; 
on the other hand, it would be natural, 
efficient, and logical for the vice chairman- 
ship of the council at the official level and 
of the executive committee to be held by a 
deputy secretary general. 


The secretariat 


144. The achievements of the OEEC over 

the past 12 years bear witness to the skill 
and devotion of its secretariat. Obviously 
with changed tasks the Organization will have 
to assume a changed shape and some cor- 
responding adjustments in staff will be neces- 
sary. 
145. We have thought it consistent with 
the enhanced role which we propose that 
the secretary general should enjoy in the 
future Organization that he should have a 
rather wider degree of liberty in the selec- 
tion of his staff than hitherto. The 1948 
Convention provided that the council should 
appoint the secretary general and the dep- 
uty secretaries general, and that the secre- 
tary general should appoint other members 
of the staff, subject to the approval of the 
council for senior staff appointments. While 
the council should clearly remain responsi- 
ble for the appointment of the secretary 
general and his deputies, we think that the 
secretary general should be free to appoint 
the members of his staff below this level 
without reference to the council. The 
council should, however, retain its responsi- 
bility for approving the establishment and 
organization of the secretariat (by virtue 
of its responsibility for approving the 
budget) and the staff regulations. 

146. Articles 10 and 11 of the draft Con- 
vention would give effect to these recom- 
mendations. 


Subordinate bodies 


147. The first thing that strikes any in- 
quirer into the working of the OEEC, is the 
variety of mechanisms and instruments 
which it has evolved for the conduct of its 
business. These range from working par- 
ties of the council on the one hand, to the 
governing body of the EPA, a committee 
which enjoys some permanently delegated 
powers, and the steering board for trade, a 
restricted body of experts appointed in their 
personal capacity. Between these extremes 
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lie many different combinations of official 
and expert representation at varying levels 
and in varying relationship with the coun- 
cil. 

148. Like the OEEC, the reconstituted Or- 
ganization will have many different functions 
to perform. These differing functions wil] 
obviously require different kinds of machin- 
ery to fulfill them. It would, in our view, 
be a mistake to attempt to impose any 
simple and rigid pattern on the reconstituted 
Organization. It should be free to determine 
the structure of its subordinate bodies. In 
this connection we invite attention to chap- 
ter VIII where we suggest a review of all 
the acts of the OEEC. 

149. Notwithstanding the feeling that the 
secretary general should in future take the 
chair at meetings of the council at the 
Official level and the executive committee, 
such representatives as have expressed them- 
selves on the point have taken the line that 
the subordinate bodies of the Organization 
should continue to be presided over by na- 
tional representatives. We agree with this, 

150. In considering the aims and tasks of 
the future Organization in chapter II of 
this report we have necessarily referred in 
@ number of cases to the machinery which 
we think appropriate for carrying them out. 
There is no need for us to repeat what is 
there written. There are however some gen- 
eral remarks which we should wish to make 
on three of the different kinds of subordinate 
body employed by the OEEC, together with 
some specific recommendations for reorgani- 
zation in one particular field. 


Restricted bodies 


151. We have already recommended that 
the new Convention should contain a pro- 
vision for an executive committee of re- 
stricted membership. We do not suggest 
that any other restricted bodies be provided 
for in the Convention. We would simply 
call attention to the excellent work done 
by restricted bodies in the OEEC, notably 
by the board of management of the EMA 
and the steering board for trade. We were 
impressed by the fact that members of these 
committees are chosen individually. While 
it is obvious that national interests are not 
overlooked when individuals are appointed, 
the system seems to us to have the double 
advantage that individual selection subject 
to the approval of the Organization assures 
a certain standard, and the individual thus 
chosen enjoys a certain liberty of ection in 
his personal capacity. The council of the 
new Organization will, we are sure, give 
due weight to the OEEC’s accumulated ex- 
perience with restricted bodies. 

Special agencies 

152. In three fields, nuclear energy, pro- 
ductivity, and scientific and technical per- 
sonnel, the OEEC has found it useful to es- 
tablish special agencies. We have already 
recommended that there should be no 
change in the status and role of the ENEA. 
So far as the EPA and the OSTP are con- 
cerned however, we think that some organi- 
zational change is now called for. 

153. It is convenient to consider these two 
agencies together and to do this with spe- 
cial reference to section 6 of chapter II on 
future policy in regard to scientific and tech- 
nological matters. 

154. The EPA has operated under the gen- 
eral authority of the council of the OEEC, 
but with a separate governing body and a 
separate budget. The main reason for the 
latter is that the EPA has been financed as 
to 50 percent from the United States, which, 
as an associate of the OEEC, does not con- 
tribute to the general budget. A further 
special feature of the agency’s organization 
is that it has extended its activities beyond 
the strict fleld of productivity into a number 
of fields which can be described as “opera- 
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tional.” There were good reasons for these 
arrangements even if they may now appear 
illogical. 

155. However, when the United States is a 
full member of the organization, the need 
for a separate budget for the EPA will have 
been removed. The work of the agency 
could then be brought within the ordinary 
administrative framework of the Organiza- 

on. 

’ 156. We see advantage in this. First, if 
the agency as such were terminated and its 
activities reassigned to the competent sec- 
tions of the secretariat some economies in 
overheads might be expected. Secondly, in- 
sofar as the newer functions of the Organi- 
gation in the fields previously covered by 
the agency increase in importance, as we 
think they will, it will become increasing- 
ly difficult to justify their being handied by 
one governing body and one section of the 
secretariat. Thirdly, apart from these pure- 
ly administrative considerations, we feel that 
the time has now come when the operation- 
al functions carried on by the agency should 
be exercised in closer association with the 
other aspects of the Organization’s work and 
particularly with the work for less developed 
countries and areas. 

157. We therefore recommend that for the 
future there should be no separate agency 
responsible for such activities hitherto pur- 
sued by the BPA and OSTP as are continued. 
Those which are continued should be re- 
assigned by the new council to the appro- 
priate subordinate bodies and administra- 
tive divisions. 

158. With respect to science and technol- 
ogy, we feel that the time has come for a 
further advance. We would suggest that 
the secretariat of the reconstituted Organi- 
zation should have a department of Science 
and Technology which would deal with both 
the educational and the research aspects of 
these subjects. It would also have compe- 
tence in the technological aspects of indus- 
try and industrial development. 

159. Equally, we believe that the new coun- 
cil should establish a unified committee on 
science and technology which would re- 
place the two existing bodies—the commit- 
tee for applied research and the governing 
committee of the OSTP—and would be re- 
sponsible under the council for all policy 
and activities in this field including both 
training and research. If necessary, sub- 
committees might be formed specializing in 
educational and research questions, respec- 
tively. 

Technical committees 

160. From its earliest days the OEEC has 
carried out certain parts of its work through 
& number of technical committees. Most 
of the government representatives who ap- 
peared before us felt that some of the tech- 
nical committees had lost their usefulness. 

161. We have not had the time, nor do 
we think we have the competence to recom- 
mend which committees should be retained 
and which should be abolished. We have, 
however, considered the matter at some 
length and we have also had the advantage 
of studying the conclusions reached when 
the Organization examined this matter in 
1956 and a special working party reexam- 
ined it in 1957. We note from these exami- 
nations that a first instinct to abolish nu- 
merous committees must be modified since 
it is of value to the members in general that 
experts in particular activities should have 
an organized opportunity to keep in touch 
Personally and professionally with each 
Other. It is also true that, if these ex- 
perts did not meet in the OEEC they would 
Probably arrange to meet elsewhere. The 
fact that they meet under OEEC auspices 
achieves the valuable result of establish- 
ing and maintaining contact between the 
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Organization and important nonofficial sec- 
tions of the economic life of the member 
countries. 

162. Nevertheless, we continue to feel that 
it is now time for the Organization to take 
somewhat firmer action in this matter. 
Under the transitional arrangements pro- 
posed in chapter VIII, the Organization will 
have the opportunity of doing so and will 
undoubtedly amend its committee struc- 
ture in a manner to fit its new tasks. In de- 
ciding the future structure in this field the 
council of the new Organization might con- 
sider the possible value of creating techni- 
cal committees for limited periods (with, of 
course, the possibility of renewal) as a means 
of avoiding excessive rigidity. In principle, 
participation in the work of the technical 
committees of the future Organization should 
be open to all the members. If, however, 
certain members are not interested in a par- 
ticular activity, the other members should 
be free to engage in it. 


CHAPTER VI. RELATIONS WITH OTHER INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


163. The OEEC has maintained relations 
with a number of intergovernmental organ- 
izations of a worldwide as well as of a purely 
European character, and with each of the 
European communities. The Organization 
Officially recognized five European nongovern- 
mental bodies as being entitled to represent 
certain economic sectors and to consult the 
OEEC on matters of concern to them. 

164. No formal agreements have been con- 
cluded by the OEEC defining the extent and 
scope of its relations with international or- 
ganizations, Its approach has been largely 
empirical, specific arrangements being con- 
cluded as and when the need arose. This 
procedure appears to have worked success- 
fully. 

165. We consider that the reconstituted 
Organization should maintain links and, 
where appropriate, develop even closer rela- 
tionships. It should also continue to avail 
itself of the special knowledge and stimulus 
provided by its association with important 
international nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. 

166. Arrangements for cooperation and li- 
aison are bound to vary from case to case 
and it is not possible to prescribe uniform 
rules for such arrangements. The council 
should determine their form and scope in 
each case. Where specialized subjects are 
concerned, subsidiary bodies of the council 
should be able to organize their own rela- 
tions with other institutions active in their 
fields. But it is for the council to guide and 
supervise all liaison activities. A major prin- 
ciple should be the avoidance of duplication 
of work. The basic responsibility for follow- 
ing the work of other international organ- 
izations and for drawing the attention of the 
council or other bodies to points where ac- 
tion is needed or duplication may be avoided 
will rest with the Secret .ry-General. 


Parliamentary assembly 

167. Several representatives brought to our 
attention the matter of the relationship be- 
tween the OEEC on the one hand and Parlia- 
ments and public opinion on the other. It 
was suggested that because there was no 
“OEEC Assembly,” parliamentary and public 
opinion generally very much underestimat- 
ed the value of the Organization. 

168. At present there are liaison arrange- 
ments between the OEEC and the Council of 
Europe. But there is missing the kind of 
contact between the Organization and 
parliamentary opinion among the proposed 
membership as a whole which would exist if 
there were an OEEC Assembly. On the other 
hand there is objection to creating another 
European-North American parliamentary 
organization. 
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169. We were therefore much interested in 
& proposal put before us by a delegation 
from the consultative assembly of the 
Council of Europe. Under this proposal the 
Council of Europe would organize, once a 
year, outside its own official proceedings, an 
ad hoc meeting of Parliamentarians at which 
there would be present members of Parlia- 
ment from the 15 Council of Europe coun- 
tries and from the 5 countries not members 
of the Council of Europe which would be 
members of the reconstituted Organization. 
This meeting would discuss the affairs of 
the Organization on much the same basis as 
they are now discussed in the Council of 
Europe. The meeting could adopt resolu- 
tions if it wished, but these could not be 
binding on Governments or on the Organi- 
zation. We see great advantage in this 
proposal and hope it will be pursued by 
the Council of Europe. 


CHAPTER VII. LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS 


170. The legal problems which will arise 
when the OEEC yields place to the future 
Organization derive from the central prob- 
lem of the choice that has to be made be- 
tween two methods; that which consists in 
creating a new Organization as a successor 
to the OEEC and that which does not ter- 
minate the OEEC’s existence as a legal entity 
but endows it with a new constitution. 

171. Powerful arguments can be cited in 
support of the first method; the membership 
of the future Organization will not be the 
same, its principal tasks will be different, 
and all decisions and recommendations will 
lapse if they have not been expressly re- 
affirmed by the council of the future Or- 
ganization. With such basic changes in 
view, a new Organization would be the in- 
dicated solution. 

172. On closer examination of the prob- 
lem, however, it has seemed to us that this 
solution, logical as it may seem, would create 
serious practical difficulties. The property 
of the OEEC, its leases, the Staff Provident 
Fund, and so forth, would not automatically 
be transferred to the future Organization. 
Similarly, under the European Monetary 
Agreement, the future Organization would 
not automatically come into possession of 
the assets of the European Fund and the 
credits granted by the Fund would not auto- 
matically continue to be available. 

173. It seemed to us desirable to avoid 
these technical complications. This is why, 
for reasons of legal convenience, we suggest 
that the reconstitution of the Organization 
should be taken as the solution. This is 
the purpose of the draft protocol accom- 
panying the draft Convention, which estab- 
lishes that the future Organization legally 
derives from the OEEC. 

174. The principle of continuity should 
not result, however, in limiting in any way” 
the freedom of action of the future Organi- 
zation. This seems to us essential. It has 
led us to include an article in the text of 
the draft Convention (art. 15) which pro- 
vides that all decisions of the OEEC auto- 
matically lapse unless reaffirmed by the 
council of the future Organization. The 
same principle, in our view, must apply 
equally to recommendations and resolutions. 

175. Furthermore, it goes without saying 
that the maintenance of the legal per- 
sonality of the Organization, chosen for its 
practical advantages, in no way diminishes 
the significance of the recommended changes 
of name, objectives and structure stemming 
from the substitution of the new Convention 
for the old one. 

176. Another problem arises in connection 
with the staff. Here, too, the most logical 
solution would consist in a provision that 
all contracts would automatically terminate 
when the new Convention came into force, 
leaving to the Secretary-General full free- 
dom either to renew them or to make new 
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appointments. It has been pointed out to 
us that such a procedure is open to certain 
objections. 

177. We therefore thought it preferable, 
on balance, not to recommend the adoption 
of this procedure, but to rely on the pro- 
visions of existing contracts which allow the 
Secretary-General to terminate them on a 
2- to 4-month notice. He thus has ample 
power to make the changes of staff required 
by the changes in the tasks and objectives 
of the future Organization. Nonetheless, we 
think that it would be best that the Prepara- 
tory Committee should reexamine this ques- 
tion in conjunction with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral designate in a spirit of equity and with 
the objective of facilitating the task of re- 
organization with which he will be faced. 


Ratification 


178. Ratification presents a special prob- 
lem. The Convention of 1948 was to come 
into force upon the deposit of instruments 
of ratification by not less than six of the 
signatories; furthermore, provision was made 
(article 24(b)) for the Convention to come 
into provisional operation immediately on 
signature. The reason for this rather ex- 
ceptional procedure was the great urgency 
of the situation, which made it extremely 
desirable for the Convention not only to 
come into force at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, but also to be regarded as in force 
from the date of signature. 

179. Today the situation is different in two 
important respects. First, since the Con- 
vention of 1948 is still in force the urgency 
of formal action is not so great. Secondly, 
it would involve awkward problems to put 
the new Organization ‘nto operation before 
a large majority of the members had taken 
the formal action necessary for their par- 
ticipation. Consequently, we suggest that 
the following system should be adopted: 

180. The Convention would naturally enter 
into force for all signatories as soon as it had 
been ratified by all of them. To prevent this 
from delaying unduly the entry into force of 
the Convention we think that another pro- 
cedure should be provided for, such as the 
following: 

181. When the Convention has been rati- 
fied by 15 countries or more it would enter 
into force for those countries. 

Any country which had not been able 
for any reason to ratify the Convention 
soon enough would clearly run the risk 
of finding itself outside the Organization, 
contrary to its wishes. To limit this risk, 
we suggest that, as a part of this second 
procedure, the entry into force of the Con- 
vention should be delayed for about 1 year. 
Hence the date of September 1, 1961, men- 
tioned in paragraph 3 of article 14. We 
consider that this period should be suffi- 
cient for all the countries to be able to 
complete their constitutional requirements 
for ratification. 

182. The entry into force of the new Con- 
vention would entail, as stated in the ac- 
companying protocol revising the Conven- 
tion of 1948, the lapse of the old Convention 
as it now exists for all its members. 

183. In formulating these suggestions, we 
have been throughout guided by the desire 
to facilitate the establishment of the future 
Organization, and to assure it complete free- 
dom in the fields of policy, administration 
and structure. 


CHAPTER VIII. TRANSITIONAL PROBLEMS 


184. We would hope that at a ministerial 
meeting in June or July 1960 the 20 govern- 
ments will agree on a draft Convention for 
the future Organization. It does not now 
appear likely that the ratification process can 
be completed and the new Convention put 
into effect before the late spring or summer 
of 1961. 

185. The change of tasks and conditions 
and the prospective entry of Canada and 
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the United States as full members necessi- 
tate a review, during the interim period, of 
the decisions, recommendations and resolu- 
tions of the OEEC. At the same time, it is 
important to take all necessary steps to as- 
sure that the transition to the future Or- 
ganization should be as smooth as possible 
and that the substantive issues of concern 
to the OEEC and to the reconstituted Organi- 
zation be handled in a coherent and con- 
structive manner during this interim period. 


Organizational questions 


186. In order to bring this about we 
recommend that at the ministerial meeting 
at which the new Convention is agreed the 
20 governments name a secretary-general 
designate of the future Organization to- 
gether with one or more deputy secretaries- 
general. We recommend also that the 20 
governments invite the council of the 
OEEC to appoint the secretary-general desig- 
nate of the future Organization as secre- 
tary-general of the OEEC. The secretary- 
general designate, in his capacity as secre- 
tary-general of the OEEC, would have as his 
aim the vigorous continuation of the activi- 
ties of the OEEC and their orientation 
toward the objectives of the future Organi- 
zation. 

187. We recommend the establishment at 
the same time of a preparatory committee 
for the future Organization consisting of 
representatives of all the 20 governments 
and the Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. The secretary-general 
designate would act as chairman of the com- 
mittee. It will probably be necessary for the 
preparatory committee to appoint a number 
of subcommittees to handle various interim 
tasks. For example, we believe that subcom- 
mittees should be formed to review the code 
of liberalization and other trade matters, 
and the status of OEEC decisions, recom- 
mendations and resolutions. Other subcom- 
mittees may also be necessary. 

188. We propose that a close liaison be 
established between the Development As- 
sistance Group, set up under the resolution 
of January 14, 1960, and the secretary- 
general designate. He or one of his deputies 
should be invited to attend meetings. 

189. We believe that acceptance of these 
suggestions will make it possible to initiate 
certain tasks of the future Organization 
forthwith and to facilitate the move toward 
the new orientation before the ratification 
process has been completed. 


Substantive questions: Acts of the OEEC 


190. Some of the acts of the OEEC will 
remain applicable as they stand; others will 
need revision, and yet others which are out- 
dated should be dropped altogether. It is 
important to provide for an efficient review, 
vr fair regard to the interests of all par- 
ties. 

191. We start from the assumption that 
the members will wish, as far as possible, to 
proceed by unanimity. We believe that, ona 
large proportion of extant acts, unanimous 
agreement should be possible, either im- 
mediately or after negotiation. There is 
likely to be a number of acts, however, on 
which agreement is difficult and in these 
cases it is important to devise, as far as pos- 
sible, a procedure satisfactory to all. We 
hope these cases will be few in number and 
that furthermore a satisfactory solution can 
be found for these residual difficulties during 
the negotiations which are bound to take 
place in the Preparatory Committee; i.e., be- 
fore the process of ratification of the new 
convention begins. 

192. The decisions, recommendations and 
resolutions of the OEEC seem to us to divide 
themselves conveniently into four groups: 

(a) The code of liberalization and other 
trade matters; 

(b) Those affecting the EMA and the 
ENEA; 
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(c) Those relating to the structure of the 
OELC; and 

(d) Others. 

198. We have already referred in chapter 
II to the need to revise decisions on trade 
matters. Since the trade sector of the work 
of the Organization affects matters of high 
governmental policy, we think that there 
will have to be unanimous agreement on 
whatever is to form the basic doctrine of the 
reconstituted Organization. Section (hb) 
above will present no difficulty as there is no 
proposal to alter the status and membership 
of the EMA or the ENEA, or the acts arising 
from them. On the other hand, sections (c) 
and (d)—like (a)—will have to be studied in 
detail and the Preparatory Committee would, 
we think, do well to set up working parties 
for this purpose. 

194. In regard to (c), structural matters, 
we have made it clear elsewhere in the re- 
port that we think the present transforma- 
tion gives a unique opportunity for a re- 
view of the entire committee structure of 
the Organization. We think that the Pre- 
paratory Committee should study the ques- 
tion and seek to reach agreed proposals 
on initial organizational requirements. Goy- 
ernments will probably wish to do this by 
unanimity and indeed, in principle, we think 
this to be desirable. Governments might, 
however, find it helpful to use as a temporary 
expedient a system of qualified majority 
voting, but in any case there are some ques- 
tions in respect of which unanimity would 
appear important, such as agreement on the 
nature and constitution of restricted bodies. 

195. The decisions under (d) are concerned 
with other activities of the OEEC, notably 
manpower, tourism, capital movements, etc., 
as well as existing agreements between the 
OEEC and various countries and organiza- 
tions. They are less homogeneous than those 
described in the other sections and it is 
therefore less easy to suggest a uniform pro- 
cedure. Our suggestion would be that the 
Preparatory Committee should, as in other 
cases, do its best to reach unanimity. Proba- 
bly in most cases, the matters being of sub- 
stance, Governments will feel obliged to in- 
sist on this. Since, however, some of the 
questions, though substantial, are not of 
first-class importance, the preparatory com- 
mittee might find it possible to agree (by 
unanimity) to proceed in this on the basis 
of a qualified majority. 

196. When the various groups have worked 
through the material laid before them, the 
Preparatory Committee should prepare & 
comprehensive report of its conclusions for 
submission to the council of the future Or- 
ganization. This report should state in de- 
tail: 

(i) Which acts of the OEEC should, in the 
Preparatory Committee’s view, be allowed to 
lapse; 

(ii) Which acts should be adopted by the 
council without change; and 

(iii) Which acts should be adopted with 
modifications, the recommended modifica- 
tions being specified. 

Any acts of the OEEC on which the Pre- 
paratory Committee is unable to reach agree- 
ment should also be indicated; we assume 
that, as the Preparatory Committee would be 
@ continuous intergovernmental conference, 
rather than an operational organization vot- 
ing on specific motions, such cases would be 
reduced to very few. 

197. During the course of the preparatory 
committee’s work, its conclusions could be 
advantageously considered by the OEEC 
with a view to revising its acts as far as 
possible to conform with the preparatory 
committee’s conclusions. This would per- 
mit considerable progress toward the new 
orientation even before the formalities of 
bringing the revised convention into force 
had been completed. 
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198. The draft convention provides that 
acts of the OEEC will require fresh ap- 
val when the convention comes into 
force. It is clearly important, above all in 
operational matters, that there be no in- 
terval between the lapse of the old obli- 
tions and the coming into force of the 
new. It should therefore be agreed by the 
ive members that the first meeting 
of the new council to act on the recom- 
mendations of the preparatory committee 
should be held immediately on the deposit 
of the ratification which brings the conven- 
tion into force. 

199. We recommend that the preparatory 
committee consist of senior Officials acting 
on behalf of their governments. We make 
this recommendation not only because of 
the seriousness and importance of the com- 
mittee’s tasks, but also because we think 
it essential that its conclusions carry with 
them the presur- ption that governments will 
maintain in the new council agreements 
reached in the committee. Indeed, in the 
absence of such a presumption, the proceed- 
ings of the committee would lose much of 
their significance. To put it in another way, 

vernments would be showing their intent 
that, in the absence of substantially changed 
conditions, the conclusions of the prepara- 
tory committee would be adopted by the 
council of the future Organization. The ex- 
act procedure would need to be worked out, 
but OEEC. Member countries will need to 
know what is to replace the acts of the 
OEEC when they lapse. 

CHAPTER IX 


1. Draft convention on the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment 
The Governments of the Federal Repub- 

lic of Germany, the Republic of Austria, the 

Kingdom of Belgium, Canada, the Kingdom 

of Denmark, Spain, the United States of 

America, the French Republic, the Kingdom 

of Greece, Ireland, the Republic of Iceland, 

the Italian Republic, the Grand Duchy of 

Luxembourg, the Kingdom of Norway, the 

Kingdom of Netherlands, the Portuguese Re- 

public, the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 

ain and Northern Ireland, the Kingdom of 

Sweden, the Swiss Confederation, and the 

Turkish Republic; 

Considering that economic strength and 
prosperity are essential for the attainment 
of the purposes of the United Nations, the 
preservation of individual liberty, and the 
increase of general well-being; 

Believing that the time has now come 
when they can further these aims most ef- 
fectively by strengthening the tradition of 
cooperation which has evolved among them, 
especially through their participation in the 
Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration; 

Convinced that such cooperation is a vital 
contribution to peaceful and harmonious re- 
lations; 

Determined by consultation and coopera- 
tion to use more effectively their capacities 
and potentialities in promoting the highest 
sustainable growth of their economies, im- 
proving the well-being of their peoples and 
fulfilling their international responsibilities; 

Conscious of the need for the industrial- 
ly and scientifically more advanced nations 
to cooperate in assisting to the best of their 
ability the areas in process of economic de- 
velopment; 

Desiring to pursue these purposes in a 
manner consistent with their obligations in 
other international organizations, institu- 
tions, and agreements in which they partici- 
pate or to which they are a party; 

Have therefore agreed on the following pro- 
visions for the reconstitution of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation 
as the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, hereinafter called the 
Organization: 
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Article 1 

The aims of the Organization shall be to 
promote, within the framework of free politi- 
cal institutions, policies designed— 

(a) To facilitate the attainment of the 
highest sustainable economic growth, while 
maintaining financial stability and high 
levels of employment, and thus contribute to 
the development of the world economy and 
the promotion of world trade on a multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory basis; and 

(b) To contribute to sound economic 
growth in areas in the process of economic 
development, both in member countries and 
elsewhere, by appropriate means, including 
encouragement of the flow of development 
capital to those areas. 


Article 2 

In pursuit of these aims, the members 
agree— 

(a) To work in close cocperation with one 
another; , 

(b) To consult together on a continuing 
basis, to exchange information freely, to 
carry out studies, and to participate in mu- 
tually agreed projects that may conduce to 
the achievement of the aims of the Organi- 
zation; and 

(c) To promote, both individually and 
jointly, the efficient use of their economic, 
technological, and scientific resources, having 
due regard to the desirability of encouraging 
high or full employment and rising stand- 
ards of living, while at the same time seeking 
to avoid or to counter inflation or other de- 
velopments which might endanger their own 
economies or those of other countries. 


Article 3 


The members of the Organization shall be 
the parties to this Convention. 


Article 4 
In order to achieve its aims, the Organi- 
zation may make recommendations to gov- 
ernments or take decisions. Except as 
otherwise provided, decisions shall be bind- 
ing on all the members. 


Article 5 

1. Unless the Organization otherwise 
agrees unanimously for special cases, de- 
cisions shall be taken and recommendations 
shall be made by mutual agreement of all 
the members. Each member shall have one 
vote. 

2. Any member may abstain from voting 
on any decision or recommendation. Such 
abstention shall not invalidate the decision 
or recommendation, which shall be ap- 
plicable to the other members. However, no 
decision shall be taken or recommendation 
made affecting an abstaining member with- 
out its agreement at the time of the vote 
on the decision or recommendation. 

3. No decision shall be binding on any 
member until it has complied with the re- 
quirements of its own constitutional pro- 
cedures, 

Article 6 

In the exercise of the powers granted 
under this convention, the Organization 
may, in order to achieve its aims, enter into 
agreements with its members, nonmember 
states, and international organizations. 


Article 7 
A council composed of all the members 
shall be the body from which all acts of 
the Organization derive. The council may 
meet at ministerial or official level. 


Article 8 
The council shall designate each year a 
chairman, who shall preside at its ministerial 
meetings, and two vice chairmen. The chair- 
man may be designated to serve one addi- 
tional consecutive term. 
Article 9 
1. The council shall be assisted by an 
executive committee of restricted member- 
ship. 
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2. Any member of the Organization not 
represented on the executive committee may 
take part in all the discussions of that com- 
mittee on any item specially affecting the 
interests of that member. 

3. The council may, upon such conditions 
as it may determine, establish such other 
subsidiary bodies as may be required for 
the achievement of the aims of the Organi- 
zation. 

Article 10 


1. A Secretary General responsible to the 
council shall be appointed by the council 
for a term of 5 years. He shall be assisted 
by one or more deputy Secretaries General 
appointed for a term of 5 years by the coun- 
cil on the recommendation of the Secretary 
General. 

2. The Secretary General shall serve as 
chairman of the council meeting at official 
level and of the executive committee. He 
shall assist the council in all other appro- 
priate ways and may submit proposals to the 
council or to any other body of the Organ- 
ization. 

3. A Deputy Secretary General shall serve 
as vice chairman of the council meeting at 
Official level and of the executive committee. 


Article 11 


1. The Secretary General shall appoint 
such staff as the Organization may require 
in accordance with plans of organization 
approved by the council. Staff regulations 
shall be subject to approval by the council. 

2. Having regard to the international 
character of the Organization, the Secretary- 
General; the Deputy Secretary General, and 
the staff shall neither seek nor receive in- 
structions from any of the members or from 
any government or authority external to 
the Organization. 


Article 12 


Upon such terms and conditions as the 
council may determine the Organization may 

(a) Establish and maintain relations with 
nonmember states or organizations; and 

(b) Invite nonmember governments or or- 
ganizations to participate in particular activ- 
ities of the Organization. 


Article 13 
Representation in the Organization of the 
European communities established by the 
Treaties of Paris and Rome of April 18, 1951, 
and March 25, 1957, shall be as defined in 
“Supplementary Protocol No. 1 to this con- 
vention. 
Article 14 
1. This convention shall be ratified or ac- 
cepted by the signatories in accordance with 
their respective constitutional requirements. 
2. Instruments of ratification or accept- 
ance shall be deposited with the Government 
of the French Republic, hereby designated 
as “depositary Government.” 
3. This convention shall come into force: 
(a) Before September 1, 1961, upon the 
deposit of instruments of ratification or ac- 
ceptance by all the signatories; or 
(b) On September 1, 1961, if by that date 
15 signatories or more have deposited such 
instruments, as regards those signatories; or 
(c) After September 1, 1961, upon the 
deposit of such instruments by 15 signato- 
ries, as regards those signatories; and there- 
after as regards any other signatory upon the 
deposit of its instrument. 
Article 15 
When this convention comes into force 
the reconstitution of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation shall take 
effect, and its aims, organs, powers, and 
name shall thereupon be as provided herein. 
The legal personality possessed by the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion shall continue in the Organization, but 
decisions of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation shali require approval 
of the council to be effective after the com- 
ing into force of this convention. 
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Article 16 


The council may by unanimous consent 
invite any nonsignatory government pre- 
pared to assume the obligations of member- 
ship to accede to this convention. Acces- 
sion shall take effect upon the deposit of an 
instrument of accession with the depositary 


government. 
Article 17 


Any party may terminate the application 
of this convention to itself by giving 12 
months’ notice to that effect to the deposi- 
tary government. 


Article 18 


The headquarters of the Organization shall 
be in Paris unless the council agrees other- 
wise. 

Article 19 

[Legal capacity to be drafted.] 

Article 20 

[Budget and financial regulations to be 
drafted.] 

Article 21 

Upon receipt of any instrument of rat- 
ification, acceptance, accession, or of any 
notice of termination, the depositary gov- 
ernment shall give notice thereof to all the 
members and to the secretary general of 
the Organization. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries, duly empowered, have ap- 
pended their signatures to this convention. 

Done in Paris this day of 
1960, in the English and French languages, 
both texts being equally authentic, in a 
single copy which shall be deposited with 
the depositary government by whom certi- 
fied copies will be communicated to all the 
signatories. 


Draft Supplementary Protocol No. I 


The signatories of the Convention on the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development have agreed as follows: 

1. Representation in the Organization for 
Ecnomic Cooperation and Development of 
the European Communities established by 
the Treaties of Paris and Rome of April 18, 
1951, and March 25, 1957, shall be determined 
in accordance with the institutional provi- 
sions of those treaties. 

2. The Commissions of the European Eco- 
nomic Community and of the European 
Atomic Energy Community as well as the 
high authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community shall take part in the work 
of that Organization. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries, duly empowered, have ap- 
pended their signature to this protocol. 

Done in Paris, this day of : 
1960, in the English and French languages, 
both texts being equally authentic, in a 
single copy which shall be deposited with the 
depositary government by whom certified 
copies will be communicated to all the 
signatories. 


2. Draft protocol on the revision of the Con- 
vention for European Economic Coopera- 
tion of April 16, 1948 
The Governments of the Federal Republic 

of Germany, the Republic of Austria, the 

Kingdom of Belgium, the Kingdom of Den- 

mark, Spain, the French Republic, the King- 

dom of Greece, the Republic of Iceland, Ire- 
land, the Italian Republic, the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, the Kingdom of Norway, the 

Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Portuguese 

Republic, the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 

ain and Northern Ireland, the Kingdom of 

Sweden, the Swiss Confederation, and the 

Turkish Republic, being the contracting par- 

ties to the Convention for European Eco- 

nomic Cooperation of April 16, 1948 (here- 
inafter called the “convention’”), and the 
members of the Organization for European 

Economic Cooperation, desirious that the 

aims, organs, and powers of the Organization 

be redefined and that the Governments of 
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Canada and the United States of America be 
members of that Organization as reconsti- 
tued, have agreed as follows: 

Article 1 

The convention shall be revised and as a 
consequence thereof it shall be replaced by 
the Convention on the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development to be 
signed on today’s date. 

Article 2 

1. This protocol shall be ratified. 

2. Instruments of ratification shall be de- 
posited with the Government of the French 
Republic, which shall notify each deposit to 
all the signatories. . 

3. This protocol shall come into force when 
the Convention on the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development comes 
into force. 

4. The convention shall cease to have ef- 
fect as regards any signatory of this protocol 
when the Convention on the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
comes into force. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries, duly empowered, have ap- 
pended their signature to this protocol. 

Done in Paris this day of 
1960, in the English and French languages, 
both texts being equally authentic, in a sin- 
gle copy which shall be deposited with the 
Government. of the French Republic by 
which certified copies will be communicated 
to all the signatories. 


ANNEX A: MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATE COUNTRIES 
OF THE OEEC 


Members: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Turkey, and United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Associate countries: Canada and United 
States of America. 

Participating in certain activities, with ob- 
server status in the council: Yugoslavia. 

Participating in certain activities: Finland. 


ANNEX B: LIST OF GOVERNMENTS AND ORGANI- 
ZATIONS WHICH PRESENTED VIEWS TO THE 
GROUP 


I. Governments: Austria, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Denmark, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, United States of America, 
and Yugoslavia. 

In addition to the above countries whose 
views were sought the Government of Israel 
also submitted a memorandum. 

II. Organizations: Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, Declara- 
tion of Atlantic Unity, European Atomic 
Energy Community, European Coal and Steel 
Community, European Economic Commu- 
nity, International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers, and Joint Trade Union 
Advisory Committee. 

In additien the following have submitted 
views which were personal and did not neces- 
sarily represent the views of the members of 
the organizations or of the contracting par- 
ties to the GATT: 

Mr. E. Black (President of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment). 

Mr. P. Jacobsson (Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund). 

Mr. E. H. Wyndham-White (Executive Sec- 
retary of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade). 


The purport of the document is ex- 
plained in the introduction. Now, this 
is again an attempt upon the part of 
the State Department, the executive 
branch of our Government, to circum- 
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vent the constitutional provisions which 
place in the Congress of the United 
States—the control of the trade policies 
of this country of ours. 

Briefly it is now proposed to reshape 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and to merge with 
it the United States and Canada as full- 
fledged members. OEEC membership 
today includes in its membership Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, West Germany, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Holland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. 
The United States and Canada to this 
point have been associate countries. 

In December 1959 the heads of state 
and Government of the United States, 
France, West Germany, and England 
met and agreed that they should coop- 
erate to: 

First. Further the development of the 
less developed countries; and 

Second. Pursue trade policies directed 
to the sound use of economic resources 
and the maintenance of harmonious re- 
lations, designed to help growth of the 
world economy and to improve the 
standard of living. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it cannot be denied 
that these are certainly noble senti- 
ments and laudable objectives, but 
please note that this is to be accom- 
plished by tying the United States into 
an international trade organization. 
It develops that the name of the Euro- 
pean Economic Committee, that is, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, is the name that is 
given to this organization. 

The report admits that “OEEC’s ac- 
tivity in the field of trade was in pur- 
suit of objectives now largely achieved.” 
It says that for this reason “one might 
conclude that the future Organization 
should do nothing in this field.’ 

Now, of course, no modern organiza- 
tion is likely to take so logical a step. 
The work of the OEEC is largely done. 
Should it then be allowed to die? 

The answer, of course, is no, perish 
the thought, if you listen to this press 
release. The report itself comes right 
to the point when it says: 

Since commercial policy, as an element in 
general economic policy, will certainly be 
within the responsibility of the future Or- 
ganization, it is difficult to imagine that 
such a clear-cut answer would be acceptable. 


This is more to the point; and fills the 
heart of the international bureaucrats. 


It should be publicly accepted— 


The report continues— 
that the trade activity of the future Organi- 
zation will be carried on according to the 
principles of the GATT. 


After a little discussion of this sugges- 
tion the report says: 

Furthermore, the member countries, hav- 
ing a permanent forum in which to discuss 
trade matters of significance to general eco- 
nomic policy, will be able to facilitate prog- 
ress toward the GATT objective of liberaliz- 
ing world trade. 


I think this represents the purpose of 
the new organization in a nutshell. 

We should recall] that since 1945 the 
State Department has sought tirelessly 
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to have the United States become a 
member of an international trade or- 
ganization. To that end it negotiated 
a charter with upwards of 50 other coun- 
tries over a period of 3 years, beginning 
in 1945. This resulted in the signing 
of the so-called Havana charter for an 
International Trade Organization or 
ITO in March 1948. 

Vast powers over trade were to be 
centered in the ambitious ITO. Had it 
been accepted by Congress, the effect 
would have been to lock the doors of 
Congress itself against future regulation 
of foreign commerce by Congress. The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee to 
which the resolution of approval was 
referred, held hearings but failed to re- 
port out the bill. In 1950 the Presi- 
dent withdrew the ITO charter from 
Congressional consideration. It had 
failed hopelessly to attract Congress. 

This fact, however, did not daunt the 

State Department. After a breathing 
spell it tried again. In the 1955 Geneva 
tariff-cutting conference another inter- 
national trade organization was agreed 
to by the members of GATT; and the 
articles of agreement were signed by the 
United States. This was a milder pro- 
posal than the ITO charter but would 
still virtually have bypassed Congress in 
the regulation of foreign commerce. 
The proposed name of the organization 
was to be Organization for Trade Co- 
operation, and was referred to as the 
OTC. 
The OTC was to administer GATT 
and carry out its objectives. It had the 
power of self-amendment and could 
readily have expanded its powers in a 
few years’ time to the breadth of the 
ITO’s proposed authority. 

The fate of the OTC was little better 
than that of the ITO. It was sent to the 
Ways and Means Committee rather than 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. In 1956 
the Ways and, Means Committee re- 
ported favorably after attaching a num- 
ber of amendments and reservations, 
but the approving resolution did not 
reach the floor of the House. At the 
next attempt in the next Congress, the 
OTC failed to clear the Ways and Means 
Committee and it has not been heard of 


since, 

The OTC, like the ITO before it, was 
@ creature of State Department ambi- 
tion to replace Congress in the control 
and shaping of our trade policies and in 
the adjustment of our tariffs. By en- 
tering into an international executive 
agreement and embedding therein cer- 
tain “trade rules” the State Department 
would have exercised control over such 
vital matters as import quotas and 
tariff increases to the exclusion of 
Congress. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
West Virginia for making a very timely 
speech. He is dealing with a subject 
which has been of considerable concern 
to me for the past several years, and 
particularly during the last 2 or 3 
years. I am not certain that our trade 
policies, as enunciated by this adminis- 
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tration, have been good policies because 
the net result of them, as I have viewed 
the matter, has been that last year, for 
instance, we had a trade imbalance of 
roughly $3.5 billion, as I recall the fig- 
ures. The year before that the trade 
imbalance was about $3 billion. For a 
couple of preceding years the trade im- 
balances were in the neighborhood of $1 
billion. This simply means that we are 
buying more abroad than we are selling. 
In other words, we are importing more 
than we are exporting. 

The basis for this situation, of course, 
is the lower production cost in foreign 
countries. They can produce items 
cheaper than we can. In recent years 
they have been increasing the number 
and variety of items that they produce. 
We in the United States have priced our- 
selves out of the market, not only for- 
eign markets, but have actually priced 
ourselves out of our domestic market. 

One direct effect of this trade imbal- 
ance has been the effect upon our supply 
of gold at Fort Knox. This has de- 
creased in recent years somewhere be- 
tween $3 and $4 billion to the point now 
where we do not have sufficient gold to 
take care of possible foreign claims upon 
it, together with the backing up of our 
own currency. 

I think we are in a very serious situa- 
tion. I am glad the gentleman is bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I commend the gentle- 
man on the statement he is making. 
May I say to him that in a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries only this morning 
we had before us a bill introduced by 
the distinguished majority leader of the 
House of Representatives providing for 
the suspension of the provisions of the 
Antitrust Act relating to fisheries co- 
operatives because of the importation of 
fish and destruction of the market for 
American-produced fish. He apparently 
believes that by suspending the provi- 
sions of the Antitrust Act the fishermen 
and distributors of this country can com- 
pete with foreign imports. Does the 
gentleman from West Virginia think 
the suspension of any of the provisions 
of the Antitrust Act will save the New 
England or any other American fisher- 
men from the further destruction and 
loss of their markets because of foreign 
imports? 

Mr. MOORE. I am not conversant 
with the legislative approach the distin- 
guished majority leader has taken in this 
instance to, I believe rightfully, protect 
the fishing industry of New England. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve the Antitrust Act ought to be sus- 
pended? 

Mr. MOORE. If that industry can be 
helped by the suspension of the provi- 
sions of the Antitrust Act I would be will- 
ing that that legislation go through, but 
I would wish likewise that the distin- 
guished majority leader would heed the 
distress calls that are coming from other 
parts of the Nation. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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Mr. GROSS. Yes, and I wish when 
the Trade Agreements Act was last ex- 
tended he had joined some of the rest 
of us in revising that act to give Congress 
the authority to override those decisions 
of the Tariff Commission and the Presi- 
dent that were not in the interests of 
the New England fishermen. Does the 
gentle agree? 

Mr, MOORE. That is exactly right. 
The purport of my statement made here 
today is this. Notwithstanding the tariff 
laws as they now. exist, this is another 
endeavor upon the part of the State De- 
partment, the executive branch of the 
Government, to circumvent completely 
the Congress of the United States and to 
tie us into various international agree- 
ments which the Congress time and time 
again under different names has refused 
to consider. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that in suspending 
certain of the provisions of the Antitrust 
Act we might very well be giving more 
power than we would want to give to 
certain big cooperatives. Does the gen- 
tleman agree we might be destroying 
small business and competition here at 
home by suspending the provisions of the 
Antitrust Act? 

Mr. MOORE. I think there is a much 
easier and cleaner way of doing it from 
which all of us who have problems could 
benefit. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if we could get 
the assistance of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] to help us 
change this situation. 

Mr. MOORE. Iam hopeful that at the 
time this is brought again to the atten- 
tion of the Congress we can enlist the 
aid of the majority leader which would 
be tremendous and be of help not only 
to himself, but the rest of the country as. 
well. 

The fact over the years, the Congress 
has refused the ITO and GATT organ- 
izations and the Office of European Eco- 
nomic Community on its consideration, 
we have this report again submitting 
another approach to tie the United 
States into an International Trade Or- 
ganization. The fact that we have killed 
this previous approach did not daunt the 
State Department at all because after a 
brief breathing spell, they brought it 
up again. Every Member of the Con- 
gress received this copy of the latest 
press release which is on your desk at 
the present time. 

In 1955 the Geneva tariff-cutting con- 
ference, another attempt was made that 
time with GATT. They followed 
through. Congress not being enthusias- 
tic about that provision they came here 
with another project. OTC was to ad- 
minister that and carry put its objec- 
tives. It had the power of self-amend- 
ment and could have readily extended 
its powers in a few years time to the 
breadth of the original International 
Trade Organization proposed authority. 

The fate of OTC was a little better 
than that of ITO. It was sent to the 
Committee on Ways and Means rather 
than to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of this House. In 1956 the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means reported 
favorably after attaching a number of 
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amendments and reservations, but the 
approving resolution in that respect did 
not even reach the floor of the House. 
At the next attempt in the next Con- 
gress, OTC failed to clear even the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and it has 
not been heard of since that time. 

The OTC like the ITO before it, was 
a creature of the State Department’s 
ambition to replace Congress in the 
control and shaping of our trade pol- 
icies and in the adjustment of our 
tariffs. By entering into an internation- 
al executive agreement and imbedding 
therein certain “trade rules’ the State 
Department would have exercised con- 
trol over such vital matters as import 
quotas and tariff increases to the exclu- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman is making 
a great contribution here today on this 
question. I think it is proper to recall 
again what is happening relative to the 
purchases of the Government. Not long 
ago, we authorized a bridge to be built 
in Panama for the purposes of our rela- 
tions with Panama which goes across the 
canal. The bridge cost $10 million. 
When the steel was purchased for that 
bridge, the steel was purchased from 
Europe on a bid that was $22,000 less 
than the American bid. In the consid- 
eration of the American bid, they did 
not take into consideration the amount 
of income taxes that would have been 
paid by the workers in the steel mills 
and the amount of corporate taxes that 
would have been paid by the corporation 
or the transportation tax, and so on. 
That is one instance involving a $22,000 
difference. Again in the Panama Canal, 
we are replacing the locomotives, the 
mules so-called that pull the ships 
through the locks of the canal. There 
again the bids were put out. Who got 
the contract? ‘The Japanese got the 
contract—not the Plymouth Co., of Ohio, 
but the Japanese got that contract. We 
have one other matter facing us right 
now. There is a contract out to bid for a 
dredge for the Corps of Engineers. One 
of the great shipyards of this country is 
the low bid, an American bid to build 
this dredge for the Army Engineers. 
But, the Japanese bid is about 50 per- 
cent. Undoubtedly, unless some protest 
is made or, perhaps, some legislation, if 
they can get the contract through the 
mobs that are now demonstrating 
against the United States—if they can 
get through those mobs to take the con- 
tract to the company to build this dredge, 
it. will probably be built there. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman. I think it is 
about time we protect the taxpayers’ 
money when we buy things for the 
United States. I think we should buy 
those things here and keep American 
workmen at work. 

Mr. MOORE. I certainly thank the 
gentleman from Ohio for tying in this 
matter with some of the international 
events occurring these days in respect 
to the manner in which the President 
of the United States is received or to be 
received. In this instance cited we have 
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allowed various U.S. contracts to be bid 
upon by other nations, benefits accruing 
to them therefrom, at the expense of the 
American worker, and with all this kind- 
ness upon our part have this type of re- 
action to a visit to that country by our 
President. 

I think it is significant to point out 
that a distinguished Member of this 
House from the State of Ohio not more 
than 2 weeks ago in the well of this 
House pointed out a danger sign that 
was invading another great industry 
of ours. He termed it that industry 
which is the backbone of this country; 
namely, the steel industry. He stated 
it was operating at about 70 percent 
of capacity that in his particular con- 
gressional district they were operating 
at about 45 percent capacity. Just re- 
cently, following the statement of the 
gentleman from Ohio, the largest steel 
pipemaking facility in my district has 
caused a severe readjustment of 1300 
employees, large numbers of which are 
new employees by reason of the fact 
of great amounts of imported steel pipe 
coming into this country. Even with all 
these danger signs we can see these en- 
deavors upon the part of the State De- 
partment to tie U.S. trade policies into 
international trade organizations con- 
tinuing. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Icongratulate the 
gentleman on the excellent statement 
he is making, and upon the stand he is 
taking on this very critical issue. His 
diligence in bringing this issue to our at- 
tention is characteristic of his fine 
handling of all of his legislative duties. 
His constituents have a right to be proud 
of his inspired service. 

I might say that without any new 
State Department promoted legislation, 
enough damage is presently being done 
to individual American industry. Con- 
gress should take a very firm look at the 
invasion into American markets. It is 
too late to save many of the plants ex- 
posed to this invasion. Positive action 
might save others from a similar fate. 

Each year I have stood on this floor 
and regretfully announced to my col- 
leagues that yet another American com- 
pany has been forced to close its doors 
or curtail its operations in the 15th Con- 
gressional District of Ohio: Again this 
year, history has repeated itself, and 
another pottery, the Universal Pottery 
of Cambridge, Ohio, is ceasing its china- 
ware operation. It now manufactures 
a very fine high grade dinnerware. It 
is forced to cease business because it can- 
not meet the competition that comes 
from abroad. This competition has 
been favored by the attitudes that our 
Government has taken with regard to 
the importation of foreign goods. 

This means, of course, that hundreds 
more jobs are to be lost to our area 
causing further erosion of economic op- 
portunity as another business enterprise 
has fallen victim to the international 
economic policy devised and approved 
by the people’s representatives here. 
This discouraging process is not limited 
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to any one geographic area of the Na- 
tion or to one industry. It is being felt 
more severely each year and I believe 
it shameful that we continue to close 
our eyes to the problem and utter pious 
assertions that we are somehow help- 
ing the world by sacrificing our own eco- 
nomic strength. We are, in fact, en- 
couraging low wage rates abroad at the 
expense of our own standard of living. 
More than that, we are pursuing blind- 
ly a policy which only leads to destruc- 
tion. Its suicidal implications should be 
apparent to all who will see. 

At this point, I should like to include 
an article from the Columbus, Ohio, Dis- 
patch, of Sunday, May 15, in which the 
details of the latest victory of the com- 
petition of foreign products in our mar- 
kets is announced 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

CuHeEsp Jap Lasor To IDLE 350 aT CAMBRIDGE 
PLANT 
(By Clair Stebbins) 

CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, May 14.—Universal Pot- 
teries, Inc., of this city, is about to dis- 
continue the manufacture of dinnerware. 
Company Officials blame low-wage competi- 
tion from Japan. 

A spokesman said that, by September, “we 
expect to be out of the dinnerware busi- 
ness.” 

The company will continue to make wall 
tile, a field it entered when the demand for 
dishes, plates, cups, and saucers began to 
fall off. 

The cutback will mean an estimated 350 
layoffs from the peak work force of 600. 

The story is a familiar one in southeast- 
ern Ohio, where the ceramic industry has 
been fighting a losing battle to survive in 
the face of competition from abroad. 

The dinnerware field has been hit hard- 
est, and many plants have closed their doors 
in recent years. Among these was the 
Crooksville China Co. in Perry County, 
which went out of business 2 years ago. 

Leaders of the industry contend that a 
return to higher tariffs is the only solution. 

“We pay $15 to $18 a day for work that 
is done in Japan for 50 cents a day,” a 
Universal spokesman declared. He con- 
ceded also that the foreign-made ware is of 
comparable quality. 

Noting that a broad range of American 
industry is feeling the pinch of foreign 
competition today, he said the tariff issue is 
no longer partisan. “Everybody is being 
hurt,” he said. 

He expressed the belief that tariff-making 
powers should be restored to Congress, 
pointing out that it is now in the hands 
of the U.S. State Department. That Depart- 
ment administers the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. 

Universal Potteries began in 1934, taking 
over the old Oxford pottery. The company 
soon became well known among the Na- 
tion’s manufacturers of semiporcelain din- 
nerware. 


Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio {[Mr. HENDERSON]. I want to 
say that the previous attempts by the 
State Department to get us into this in- 
ternational trade organization have 
failed. The appetite of the State De- 
partment nevertheless did not abate. 
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Much has already been done to invest 
GATT itself with many of the far- 
reaching powers proposed in the ill-fated 
ITO charter and the OTC proposal. 

It might be considered strange then 
that the State Department is not satisfied 
simply to ride along with GATT. The 
reason is that GATT—the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, nego- 
tiated in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947— 
was not then and has never been sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval either 
as a treaty or as an executive agreement. 
Therefore it is in reality an illegitimate 
international organization, so far as the 
United States is concerned, a maverick 
without a brand of title. 

This is where the proposed new organ- 
ization comes in. The State Depart- 
ment still longs for a baptismal certifi- 
cate for GATT. Approval of the OECD 
by Congress would go a long way toward 
achieving that objective. 

Just as the OTC was more innocent 
looking and less open than the ITO char- 
ter, this latest charter is still less obvious 
and yet more innocent in appearance 
than was the OTC. 

Yet the underlying objectives of the 
OECD are the same as those of the two 
ill-fated forerunners, although they are 
stated more tersely in the latest 
charter. 

The OECD would promote policies de- 
signed, among other things, ‘“‘to facilitate 
the attainment of the highest sustain- 
able economic growth, while maintaining 
financial stability and high levels of em- 
ployment, and thus contribute to the 
development of the world economy and 
the promotion of world trade on a multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory basis.” 

Both ITO and the OTC were more 
wordy but said little more than the 
above. It is to be noted that while the 
OECD would at first consist only of the 
OEEC countries plus the United States 
and Canada, the “world economy” and 
“world trade” come within the range of 
its ambition. This makes its scope, at 
least potentially as great as that of the 
ITO and OTC, neither of which ever re- 
ceived congressional approval. 

The aims of the organization are to be 
carried out by consulting on a “‘continu- 
ing basis,” by carrying out studies and by 
“participating in mutually agreed objec- 
tives.” This, of course, means a going 
organization permanently in session and 
operating toward its objectives. 

Not only would the organization make 
recommendations to governments— 
such as the United States—but it could 
alternatively “take decisions.” With 
specified exceptions these decisions 
would be binding upon its members. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. I think the gentleman’s 
remarks are both timely and appro- 
priate. I, likewise, entertain certain 
reservations about the wisdom of per- 
manent participation in this organiza- 
tion which the gentleman has described 
and which he has developed very thor- 
oughly in his remarks today. 

I am in general agreement with the 
gentleman’s position. However, I think 
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it is a subject which should be very, very 
thoroughly explored. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks following those of 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for his very force- 
ful and forthright presentation of the 
facts which he has presented to this 
body. They are of the utmost im- 
portance. I would like to commend him 
for the recommendations he is making 
and the position he is taking on this 
question which is of great concern to the 
State of West Virginia and the Nation. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve there is great truth in what my able 
colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] has said here, and I wish to com- 
mend him on his excellent and timely re- 
marks. 

We are living today with a condition 
which might be termed the ‘“import- 
export gap.” The American worker has 
improved his standard of living dra- 
matically over the past few years. His 
wages have risen to a point far above 
the pay of the average laborer in West- 
ern Europe and immensely beyond that 
of the average worker in the Middle or 
Far East. This has created:a situation 
where American goods often are pro- 
hibitively priced in other countries, while 
low-wage nations can flood our country 
with cheap, underpriced goods. This 
gap eventually may close, as foreign 
workers secure a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth. Iam sure that a reason- 
ably reciprocal trade policy ultimately 
will be fully vindicated and will be a 
major factor in establishing America as 
the economic leader in bringing a new 
prosperity to the whole world. 

However, to do this, we must remain 
strong economically at home. And be- 
cause of this import-export gap it is be- 
coming increasingly hard to maintain 
good, stable markets and prosperity in 
many American industries. 

In the State of West Virginia, the 
glass, textile, steel, and ceramics fields 
have been particularly injured by the 
influx of lower prieed goods from over- 
seas. 

In the past 5 days I have received 
14 letters from glass manufacturers and 
wholesalers in West Virginia, urging that 
the disastrous volume of foreign glass 
imports be reduced or cut off before the 
imminent tragedies of plant bankruptcies 
and high unemployment strike. Mr. W. 
J. Ballard, of Weston, sounded the note 
of. urgency in this situation when he 
wrote: 


Unless something is done promptly to re- 
lieve this condition, we stand to lose mil- 
lions of dollars in payrolls as well as dis- 
astrous unemployment. * * * The glass in- 
dustry is the lifeblood of this section, and 
we cannot take any chances on losing it. 
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The textile field is similarly concerned. 
More than 2,600 workers earn their living 
in only two of the many textile and 
synthetic fiber plants in my district 
alone. These plants are rayon staple 


fiber plants of the American Viscose Co. 


Recently the larger of these plants had 
to virtually shut down for 2 weeks. 
Here is what the plant manager, Mr. 
Fred V. Weeks, of Parkersburg, had to 
say at that time: 

Rayon staple imports during 1959 amount- 
ed to 120 million pounds—mostly from 
Western Europe, where wage rates are only 
a fraction of our $2-per-hour average. At 
present, we have idle capacity at Parkers- 
burg amounting to 25 million pounds a year. 
In 1956, we used all this capacity. Our nitro 
plant has a similar amount of idle capacity. ~ 
We wonder whether our plants can continue 
to exist unless the trend to more and more 
imports is halted. 


Steel also has suffered reverses be- 
cause of an expanding volume of cheap, 
foreign imports. Mr. Borge Rosing, an 
executive of H. K. Porter Co., which 
manufactures steel in Huntington, re- 
cently told me: 

The invasion of foreign steel is a menace 
to the American steel industry, its owners, 
stockholders, and employees. 


Citing an example in which a foreign 
firm underbid an American steelmaker 
by $14 a ton on a shipment of steel rails 
and still made an extremely high profit, 
Mr. Rosing continued: 

I have cited only rails; our mills are being 
undersold by $20 to $40 a ton by the imports 
of concrete-reinforcing bars, merchant bar 
shapes, roof purlin sections, as well as rails. 
The steel industry of this country cannot 
expect normal operation unless this import 
of low-priced steel is checked. 


I think these vivid illustrations indi- 
cate that a more sensible policy toward 
foreign imports competing with domestic 
goods should be evolved. Their impact 
on the West Virginia economy can be 
extremely tragic if allowed to continue. 

I would like to point out that West 
Virginia has the highest per capita rate 
of unemployment in the Nation. It is 
struggling to get back on its feet, largely 
by shifting from an economy based al- 
most entirely on coal to one based on 
other industries—such as steel, glass, 
and textiles. Promising steps in these 
directions have occurred within the past 
few years. 

It might be a mortal blow to our State 
if our diversification program should 
collapse because of economic devasta- 
tion in these very industries, caused by 
foreign imports, and I strongly urge that 
our policy of permitting these goods to 
enter our country virtually unchecked 
be reviewed thoroughly and amended 
where necessary. 

I commend my colleague for his force- 
ful and forthright presentation. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to article 
16 of the proposed new organization’s 
bylaws. This simply says that the Or- 
ganization’s Council could by unani- 
mous decision invite any nonsignatory 
government to membership. The Coun- 
cil could also establish relations with 
other organizations, possibly GATT, for 
example. 
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Mr. Speaker, there can be no possible 
question that the charter of the pro- 
posed OECD is made to order to facili- 
tate the creation of an international 
trade organization such as the ITO and 
the OTC were designed to be but did 
not succeed in becoming. 

This is but one more example of the 
State Department’s unremitting effort to 
circumvent the U.S. Constitution by 
taking from Congress some of its powers 
without a constitutional amendment. 
By using the mechanism of an executive 
agreement the effective voice of Con- 
gress would be stilled should it disagree 
in the future with decisions of the OECD 
reached with the consent of the United 
States as represented by the State De- 
partment. 

It would then be idle to argue that 
Congress still had the power to regulate 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States. Congressional hands would be 
tied by the bonds of an international 
agreement. Neither this body nor the 
other could pass contrary legislation 
without breaking the solemn agreement 
of this country. What could then be 
said of the power of Congress to regu- 
late our foreign commerce, whether by 
import quotas or tariffs or both? I could 
hardly tell the glass industry and the 
pottery industry and their workers in my 
district that I was any longer a sover- 
eign representative of a sovereign 
people. 

On page 36 of the report of the “four 
wise men,” who drew up the proposed 
charter of the OECD, it says: 

In an earlier section of this report, we have 
already referred to the success of the OEEC 
in developing habits of working together on 
terms of intimacy and frankness; this 
achievement must not be jeopardized or 
abandoned. 


Well now, Mr. Speaker, either the 
United States is not drawn into ‘‘terms 
of intimacy and frankness” with the 
OEEC members or the Members of Con- 
gress will lose completely their power to 
speak effectively for their constituents; 
for if State Department personnel will be 
on terms of intimacy and frankness on 
tariff and trade questions with their dip- 
lomatic counterparts in other countries, 
there can be no question who will be left 
out in the cold. The industries in this 
country, their workers and suppliers will 
have only the ear of their representa- 
tives and these will be powerless in any 
disagreement with the State Depart- 
ment. 

It is very clear what would happen 
should the United States become a full- 
fledged member of the proposed OECD. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
West Virginia for his very timely treat- 
ment of an important subject. It hap- 


pens that I come from a district which 
has experienced the very trend which 
the gentleman has described. Industries 
such as textiles, stainless steel, pottery, 
and other industries have been adversely 
affected. We are concerned with this 
trend because we do not find a pattern 
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being established to solve the problem. 
We do not wish to see our part of the 
Nation or the entire Nation lose the pay- 
rolls so essential to progress and while 
this type of approach does not furnish 
the answer, I am sure the gentleman is 
interested as I am in reaching a solution 
which will permit us to be partners with 
other nations and yet preserve an econ- 
omy so essential for our strength. 

I congratulate the gentleman on his 
statement. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman. 
I would say if you could ever really find 
a way of utilizing reciprocity in our trade 
agreements perhaps the problem might 
be partially solved, but any attempt on 
our part in the Congress to see that that 
has been made a part of our legitimate 
trade policies has not been successful in 
the past. 

There would be a further and final 
alienation of the elected representative 
of the people from his constituency be- 
cause of his loss of authority. In this 
field the Member of Congress would be- 
come but a pale shadow of the State 
Department appointee to the OECD and 
would have to be contented with the 
status of a legislative eunuch. 

I plead with my colleagues who have 
any present or threatening problems 
over import competition to study care- 
fully this new proposal for membership 
of this country in the OECD. If the Con- 
gress is not to lose its constitutional 
power and dignity and if the people are 
not to be robbed of their sovereignty in 
fact, we must refuse to approve U.S. 
adherence to this latest in a series 
of international trade organizations de- 
signed to reduce Members of the House 
and Senate to a status of debating on- 
lookers so far as foreign trade is con- 
cerned. 

If we can contrive to bring this to 
the attention of the electorate I am sure 
it will not happen; for I do not think 
the American people are ready to be dis- 
franchised in any important department 
of their vital affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman from West Virginia for 
yielding to me, and I commend him for 
the splendid address which he is making 
to the House at this time. It demon- 
strates that he has given much thought 
and attention to this very serious and 
critical situation which industry and the 
workers of this country are now facing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in full agreement 
with what has been said here this after- 
noon about the alinement of the United 
States with Europe in an international 
trade body. 

The disclaimers of the State Depart- 
ment do not impress me in the least. 
The record of that Department in its 
dealings with Congress tells us more than 
its disclaimers and assurances in any one 
instance, 

When the State Department seeks to 
make it appear that the new OECD, if 
joined by the United States, would give 
only secondary attention to trade mat- 
ters then what is the purpose of the or- 
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ganization? Under Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon, according to press items, 
went to Europe for the express purpose 
of preventing a split between the mem- 
bers of the Common Market—West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg—on the one hand, and 
the EFTA or European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, also known as the Outer Seven, 
consisting of England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, and 
Portugal, on the other. 

This threatening split would be one of 
trade rivalry based on the fact that the 
nations within each group would be able 
after some years to trade with each other 
without paying duties as the goods 
passed from one country to the other, 
whereas they would be confronted with 
a tariff when they undertook to ship into 
any of the countries of the other group. 

Mr. Dillon found the OEEC—Organ- 
ization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion—already in existence but ready to 
go out of business after 10 years of opera- 
tion because its work was, by its own ad- 
mission, about completed. 

If Europe no longer needed the OEEC 
and it was ready to lay down its scepter 
when Mr. Dillon came along; and if its 
resurrection, plus United States and 
Canadian membership in it, was attrib- 
utable to the setting up of the Common 
Market and the Outer Seven—EFPTA~— 
what would be its function if not trade 
regulation? 

Has there been a sudden resurgence of 
economic problems of a nontrade char- 
acter in Europe that demands calling off 
the expiration of the OEEC? If so, what 
are these problems? Are they payments 
problems? My impression is that Eu- 
rope has now pretty well worked its way 
out of that problem. And if new in- 
ternal European problems have arisen, 
why do the United States and Canada 
now have to be drawn into the fold? 

Mr. Speaker, let the State Department 
peddle its wares elsewhere. We have 
heard from them before. When they 
were up here trying to sell us the OTC— 
Organization for Trade Cooperation— 
3 and 4 years ago they tried by all the 
devices known to them to make it ap- 
pear that U.S. membership in the OTC 
would not mean bypassing Congress in 
the regulation of our foreign commerce. 
Yet there was no other reason for the 
proposal. If Congress is to regulate the 
foreign commerce of this country US. 
membership in an international trade 
organization that wielded powers over 
the trade of its members could only in- 
terfere with such congressional function. 
The manner of interference is already 
well known through our membership in 
GATT. 

Already we are tied hand and foot in 
our regulation of foreign commerce and 
in adjusting the tariff. We are not free 
to impose import quotas because the 
State Department agreed in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to out- 
law import quotas. 

The State Department does not like 
quotas. What does it do to make sure 
that quotas cannot be used by Congress 
in regulating foreign commerce? It is 
very simple. They make an interna- 
tional agreement which provides that no 
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import quotas are to be established or 
maintained. That is what they did in 
Geneva in 1947 when they negotiated 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Such is the method of the State De- 

nt. How many times do we have 

to be duped by this diplomatic set in 

order to know them by their stripes? I 

am sick of this type of treatment. How 

stupid does the Department believe the 
Congress to be? 

They are back now in their third dis- 
guise to sell Congress on the idea 
that we should relinquish our constitu- 
tional authority and responsibility in 
the area of tariffs and trade. What do 
they care about constitutional processes? 
Evidently nothing, compared with their 
diplomatic functions. 

Mark my words: If the Congress 
should approve membership in this Eu- 
ropean organization the doors of this 
body would be locked tight against any 
American citizen, any American indus- 
try, labor or farm group that was being 
hit hard by low-wage import competi- 
tion. No one who has watched the State 
Department’s tactics in the past 10 years 
in this field can entertain the least justi- 
fied doubt on this score. 

Right now the State Department with 
others of the executive branch are get- 
ting ready to cut our tariffs another 20 
percent. Some 2,500 products are being 
offered for the sacrifice. Among these 
are many items which are already being 
heavily imported. Synthetic textiles are 
one. Iron and steel, automobiles, flat 
glass, copper and brass products, are 
others. 

Evidently the State Department is lit- 
tle concerned about matters such as this. 
They seem not to be happy unless they 
are giving part of the United States 
away. The fact is that in 1959 our im- 
ports were the highest on record and 
over $2 billion above the previous high 
attained in 1957. Exports, on the other 
hand, were 20 percent below their 1956- 
57 peak in 1959. 

It is true that the Trade Agreements 
Act authorizing the 20-percent cuts was 
passed 2 years ago; that is, before these 
facts became available. But now that 
we have these facts and others that show 
that we ran a deficit of over $7 billion 
in the past 2 years in our total foreign 
transactions, we should reconsider the 
situation and call off the tariff-cutting 


orgy. 

Far from thinking this way, the State 
Department is preparing to lead us fur- 
ther down the road that brought us to 
our present untenable competitive posi- 
tion. By tying us up in an international 
trade organization they would make sure 
that we must stay on that road. In this 
organization we would have one vote, 
oven though we conduct about 20 percent 
of the world’s trade. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the State 

ent should be warned to stop its 
freewheeling in tariff and trade mat- 
The Department has no constitu- 

ents and therefore, feels free to disregard 
the interests of the industries, farmers, 
and workers who pay the taxes used by 
it to promote its own ideas. There is no 
check on the Department, and that is 
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precisely why the Congress should raise 
the flag of adamant resistance against 
the surrender of any more of its consti- 
tutional power to the State Department. 
Had the Department not so roundly 
abused the power extended to it through 
the President by Congress, it might be a 
different story; but we have seen the 
Department’s handiwork and that is 
enough. 

I commend the gentleman from West 
Virginia for bringing this matter to the 
floor. It is very much in need of a thor- 
ough airing. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly thank the gentleman from 
Georgia for such a tremendous contribu- 
tion. 

One might ask what we as Members 
might do at a time like this with this 
third attempt to tie us into international 
trade agreements. It would seem to me 
that the only thing left to us is to bring 
this matter to the attention of the elec- 
torate. I am sure if that is done and 
effectively done the people of this coun- 
try will not permit the United States 
to be a part of this latest international 
trade organization. I do not think the 
American people are ready to be disfran- 
chised in any important department of 
their vital affairs. 

May I simply say, Mr. Speaker, over 
the years I recognize that perhaps cer- 
tain Members of the Congress, in pro- 
jecting their thinking as to what is in 
the best interests of reconstructing a 
world torn apart by war, and further 
that out of the benevolent and kindly 
attitude of this Nation of ours some may 
have felt the need to offer a complete 
helping hand to the many nations of 
the world in rebuilding their economies 
and their countries. 

However, I believe the time has come 
for us in this country and in this Con- 
gress to realize that many of these na- 
tions which were the vanquished so few 
years ago are now important economic 
rivals of ours and that it is high time 
we in this Nation should begin to look 
at what is in the best interests of the 
United States, its industry and its peo- 
ple. 

I have no quarrel with any individual 
who has been particularly an exponent 
of world trade up to this point. I feel, 
though, very deeply and sincerely that 
the matters I have presented here today 
certainly should shock the Members of 
Congress to the extent that a definite re- 
appraisal of our complete trade policies 
might be in the making, and that we 
might find being reported from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of this House 
in essence the language of House Con- 
current Resolution 464 or 512, wherein 
this Congress would then vote its dis- 
pleasure, that under existing trade laws 
the President reduce our tariffs in this 
country. 

I should like to think that those who 
might take the time to read this col- 
loquy will realize it is presented in as 
sincere a manner as is possible, with a 
full understanding that I believe the 
problem is general throughout the 
United States, not local to my State of 
West Virginia, but that many areas of 
our Nation are being treated to unem- 
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ployment and to closed factories as the 
result of the trade policies of this Na- 
tion. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I think the gentle- 
man has made a very important state- 
ment. There is one particular point he 
has made that I think stands out, that is, 
that he is suggesting that those who have 
supported free trade in the past and who 
have supported these programs which 
have resulted in the economic rehabilita- 
tion of so many countries should not take 
a doctrinaire position on the change that 
has taken place in this whole situation 
but should at least remain flexible and 
be willing to look at the picture and see 
that in many respects it is different from 
what it was 10 years ago and requires 
different treatment. I compliment the 
gentleman on that as well as the other 
points he has made in this address today. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
compliment the gentleman from West 
Virginia for the intelligent presentation 
he is making to the House today and 
desire to commend him for bringing this 
to the attention of the membership. 

Mr. Speaker, if the proposal of the 
State Department to lead this country 
into the OECD, as described by the pre-: 
vious speakers, were not so serious, it 
would offer a comical side. The Depart- 
ment puts me in mind of the wolf that 
we see in the animated cartoons on the 
screen, where, failing in one disguise to 
fool the flock of sheep he is trying to 
befriend for purposes of his own, he tries 
another disguise and then another. 

The Department has twice previously 
come to Congress seeking to persuade us 
to approve, first, the ITO charter for an 
International Trade Organization and 
then, failing in that, they came forward, 
second, with the OTC which was to be 
a harmless little organization that was 
merely to administer the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The Ways 
and Means Committee, to which the sup- 
porting resolution was sent, found that 
the OTC was not the innocent creature 
it was advertised by the State Depart- 
ment to be; and on the second go-round 
voted it down. 

Now we are to be treated to a third 
reincarnation of the State Department’s 
scheme to lure this country into an inter- 
national trade organization. This time 
the proposal looks even more innocent 
than the preceding one. Yet a close look 
at it forces us to exclaim: “What long 
teeth you have, Grandma.” 

The only explanation of the persist- 
ence of the State Department in this 
project is that the diplomats must be 
very anxious indeed to have Congress 
surrender its power over foreign trade 
and the tariff. It is very inconvenient 
to the State Department to have us 
looking over its shoulders and from time 
to time calling the signals. The De- 
partment wants a free hand. It does 
not want to have to listen to the indus- 
tries and labor or farm groups from out 
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in the provinces that may disagree with 
the Department in what the latter may 
be trying to do. So long as Congress is 
on the scene the Department has to lis- 
ten; and that is the rub. 

What indeed do these people from the 
hinterland know about diplomacy? 
Why should they stick their noses into 
what the State Department is seeking 
to do for what it holds to be the good 
of the country? 

If Congress could be taken out of the 
picture the people back home could be 
humored while the State Department 
went on its own merry way; but with 
Congress on the scene some very incon- 
venient and annoying interferences can 
be perpetrated. Congress can ask em- 
barrassing questions at such odd times 
as when appropriation bills come up for 
hearings, for example. 

Not only that, but the Congress may 
wish to look at some of the promises 
made to other countries or some of the 
concessions offered them. It may want 
to know what if anything we have re- 
ceived in return for some of the con- 
cessions. It may want to know how 
some of these concessions have affected 
business and jobs and farming in this 
country. It may want to say to the 
State Department to go easy in tearing 
away our tariff protection; or to stop 
assuring other countries of favors that 
only Congress can deliver. 

All this of course makes the work of 
the Department more difficult. It makes 
the diplomats stand up now and then 
and refuse to give away the substance 
of our people; and this is an irksome 
thing to have to do. Diplomacy can be 
so much more pleasant if no serious 
matters need be brought up and no dif- 
ferences of interest aroused. 

If Congress were out of the scene the 
State Department could run its own 
show and that would be more pleasing; 
and, of course, it would be much more 
in the interest of the country as a whole. 

Fortunately for the people who elect 
us, the State Department’s wishes have 
up to now not been granted by Congress. 
Had we done so we would have broken 
the link between the people and their 
Government in the field of tariffs and 
import competition. This happens to be 
an extremely important field to many of 
our people who are producers of the 
products of commerce—manufactures, 
crops, minerals, and many other items. 
Even as matters stand today Congress 
has already been pushed to one side so 
far as the regulation of our foreign 
commerce is concerned. Already under 
GATT we are left on the outside looking 
in. To that extent the people back home 
have already lost their control over 
Washington in this field. The Congress- 
man or Senator who listens to the com- 
plaints from back home about the severe 
impact of imports on business and on 
jobs knows that as matters stand today 
he is helpless to do anything. The idea 
that we are responsive to those who sent 
us here is true only in the sense that we 
may be willing to do something. It is 
not true in the sense that we can do 
anything for them, no matter how hard 
we try, where questions of tariffs and 
peserag are concerned. The door is already 

ut. 
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Why is the State Department not 
satisfied then with the present state of 
affairs? It is because while the door is 
shut it is not finally locked. What the 
Department seeks is not only locking of 
the door but throwing away of the key 
beyond recovery. That is why they are 
coming back a third time asking our 
approval of U.S. membership in an 
international trade organization, for 
example, the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. GATT 
itself is not quite satisfactory. While 
the Congress is consistently bypassed 
in the GATT proceedings, Congress has 
never approved GATT. One reason is 
that GATT has never been submitted to 
Congress for approval. It has operated 
in the form of a maverick. In its garb 
of illegitimacy it has managed by baldly 
going ahead as if it were legitimate, to 
shoulder Congress out of the way and 
seating us on the sidelines. 

Without question GATT is the out- 
standing example, outside of the under- 
world, of how to make headway with- 
out bowing to the law of the land. Its 
methods have been in open contempt of 
the Constitution. 

Yet, since Congress has not approved 
GATT, it may still be tripped up; and 
that is what so deeply worries the State 
Department. Therefore they seek ap- 
proval of OECD—a house into which 
GATT could in time be ushered and 
given the color of legitimacy. The De- 
partment is not quite willing to have 
GATT in the status of a common-law 
conjugal arrangement in perpetuity, lest, 
once the facts became widely known, it 
might be driven from its seat of pow- 
er. The Congress could come back into 
its own, and that would be a bitter pill 
for the State Department. 

Let us therefore look very carefully at 
the proposed international trade organ- 
ization, which, for the time being, would 
simply extend the 10-year-old OEEC to 
the United States and Canada, with a 
few innocent-looking additions. One of 
these is power over trade, another the 
power to relate itself to other interna- 
tional agencies—such as GATT, for ex- 
ample—and yet another, the power to 
admit other countries. 

Before long we would see the OECD 
fulfilling the role that had been intended 
for the abandoned OTC. Later it could 
come to fill the ambitions of the global 
economic council that the earlier ITO 
was supposed to become. 

To those who say that the OECD would 
be a mere extension of the OEEC I would 
like to ask why membership of this coun- 
try is necessary. The OEEC operated 
without us for a decade and so success- 
fully that its work was regarded as fin- 
ished until Under Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon came along and saw its 
potentiality for the Department of State. 

I suggest that we form a welcoming 
committee to receive the OECD when 
it is sent to Congress and give it a con- 
ducted tour of the seat of our democracy. 
We might lead it to the spot where our 
National Constitution is preserved and 
have it read article 1, section 8 thereof. 
That is where it says that Congress shall 
lay and collect duties on imports and 
regulate the foreign commerce of this 
country. We should then thank our 
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guest for his interest, tell him that when 
we need his help we will call him, and 
then bid him goodby. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
entertain certain reservations as to the 
wisdom of this country becoming a part 
of OEEC—Organization of European 
Economic Cooperation. It seems to me 
the proposal should be examined most 
carefully in the light of what effect it 
could have on our sovereignty. After 
all, would this move not deprive the 
Congress of one of its vital functions; 
namely, the regulation of foreign com- 
merce and the shaping of the tariff? 

The American people have not yet 
amended the Constitution in a manner 
to permit this shift of authority to a 
foreign organization such as the pro- 
posed OECD—Organization for Econom- 
ic Cooperation and Development. Until 
they do so I feel that the Congress has 
no proper basis for surrendering the 
functions imposed on it by the Consti- 
tution. 

That the new organization would take 
a strong hand in shaping our trade poli- 
cies and binding us to agreements 
reached by our State Department dele- 
gates with other countries is of itself 
enough to raise the banner not only of 
caution but of alarm. The Congress 
would have nothing to say in the process 
of reaching decisions within the Organ- 
ization. Votes would be taken in the 
manner set forth in the charter which 
has already been drafted, subject to ap- 
proval by the different signatories. 

Voting on behalf of this country would 
not be the U.S. Congress in pursuance 
of its constitutional function but a dele- 
gate not even designated by the Con- 
gress. How could it then be said that 
Congress would have any part in the de- 
cisions of the Organization? We would 
simply be handing our power over to 
some State Department delegate who 
would be carrying out State Department 
policy; and this might not reflect the 
sentiment of Congress. Yet we would 
be bound by the delegate’s action. By 
approving U.S. membership in the Or- 
ganization we would be giving into the 
hands of the State Department the 
power to disregard the Congress with 
impunity in the future. 

I for one cannot bring myself to par- 
ticipate in such a step. If past be- 
havior is a clue the State Department 
will deny that the results would be those 
outlined by me; but we know that the 
Department has already acted in this 
manner in the GATT—General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. It agreed to 
a number of trade rules that are ac- 
tually substantive in character, such as 
the elimination of import quotas. 

By so doing the Department rolled a 
roadblock across the path of Congress. 
If we now wish to place an import 
quota on textiles, automobiles, steel, 
plywood or any other industrial as dis- 
tinguished from an agricultural product, 
we can do so only by violating the pro- 
visions of GATT. In the case of agri- 
cultural products we can do so only 
within sharply defined limits. 

When did Congress ever relinquish its 
authority to use import quotas as @ 
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means of regulating our foreign com- 
merce? Could the Congress divest it- 
self of this authority even if it tried, 
except by proposing a constitutional 
amendment that would be duly ratified? 

The fact is that the State Department 
in the executive agreement known as 
GATT did sign away our authority to 
impose import quotas, with some nar- 
row exceptions. How can any such ac- 
tion be justified? GATT itself was never 
submitted to Congress for ratification 
as a treaty or for approval by both 
Houses as an executive agreement. We 
can see how far the State Department 
is prepared to go under the auspices of 
an illegitimate organization such as 
GATT. We can only guess how far it 
would go if it had our approval of the 
proposed OECD. 

Mr. Speaker, more and more indus- 
tries are being hard hit by imports. A 
rising number of complaints over sharp 
import competition are coming to us all 
the time. American industry, mining, 
agriculture, lumbering, fishing and their 
workers are becoming more and more 
concerned about losing their market, dis- 
ruption of prices, and disappearance of 
jobs. We know that in the past 10 years 
imports have more than doubled. In 
1949 they stood at $6.6 billion while in 
1959 they rose to $15 billion. Exports, 
on the other hand, rose only 25 percent 
during the same period, or from $12 
billion to $16 billion in 1959. This was 
after they had reached a high point of 
$20 billion in 1957. 

We also know that we have been run- 
ning a heavy deficit in our overall for- 
eign account during the past 2 years. It 
seems to me that our membership in 
GATT has not paid off very handsomely. 
We reduced our tariffs time and again 
until they were down an average of 80 
percent while other countries, possibly 
for good reason, put on all sorts of im- 
port restrictions. The results are what 
we see today. GATT was to take us into 
the promised land of peace and plenty. 
Today we are outsold almost at will all 
over the world including this country. 
Many of our agricultural exports, 
notably wheat and cotton, move only be- 
cause of an export subsidy of 30 to 40 
percent. 

This is not a healthy state of affairs. 
I see nothing in the trends that devel- 
oped under GATT that moves me to 
think that joining the OECD would be 
good for this country. We stopped the 
OTC—Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion—2 or 3 years ago. Before that— 
1950—Congress would have nothing to 
do with the ITO—International Trade 
Organization. These successive efforts 
to take the United States into an inter- 
national organization that would extend 
its control over our trade were flatly and 
wisely rejected. The OECD would be 
no better and it too should be rejected 
by the Congress. 

How many times does Congress have 
to tell the State Department that it 
wants no part of an international trade 
organization in which membership would 
mean the steady replacement of Con- 
gress by an international secretariat far 
removed from the voters in this country? 

I think Secretary of State Christian 
Herter should be called up to explain 
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to us why the Department over which he 
now presides should seek to put Congress 
in a box in the matter of tariffs and 
trade. Mr. Herter was a Member of 
this body and he should know that as 
elected Representatives of the people we 
should not be asked to give way to an 
executive department in the perform- 
ance of our sworn duties, much less to 
relinquish our authority in fact to an 
international organization in which our 
voice would be muted through a voting 
system that would put us at the mercy 
of our trade competitors. 

Therefore, it seems to me that a 
proposal of this nature should be very 
thoroughly examined. It is most im- 
portant that the Congress be on its 
guard against delegating away its con- 
stitutional responsibility in the field of 
foreign trade and commerce. Let us in- 
sist upon appropriate safeguards. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in the sentiments expressed 
by the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. MooreE] in this statement. I believe 
that the Congress would be remiss in its 
duty and false to its constituency if it 
should agree to membership in an inter- 
national trade organization that would 
have the effect of downgrading the rep- 
resentative body of the American people 
in the performance of its legislative 
function. 

I am convinced from past efforts of the 
State Department that the intent of the 
newly proposed OECD, that is, the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, would be to relieve the 
Congress of its authority to regulate the 
foreign commerce of this country. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not believe that we in the 
86th or 87th or any other Congress have 
the right, and I do not believe that we 
should entertain the questionable intent, 
of divesting the Congress of any of its 
enumerated powers, without submission 
of a constitutional amendment. 

Article 1, section 8 of the Constitution 
in the enumeration of the powers of Con- 
gress vests the legislative branch of the 
Government with power to lay and col- 
lect taxes and duties and to regulate both 
interstate and foreign commerce. This 
obviously means that we cannot sign 
away this right in any manner not pre- 
scribed in the Constitution; and cer- 
tainly the vehicle of an executive agree- 
ment is not recognized in the Constitu- 
tion as a means of amending our organic 
law. 

It will be said of the OECD as it was 
said of the OTC—Organization for Trade 
Cooperation—that U.S. membership in 
it would not subtract from the powers 
of Congress. With this interpretation I 
cannot agree. The OECD, according to 
its charter, could reach decisions that 
would be binding on its members. Cer- 
tainly if we were a member its decisions 
would be binding on us. 

Let us suppose then that Congress was 
of a different mind from that of the State 
Department with respect to a particular 
decision. The State Department’s rep- 
resentative, let us say, acted to accept 
that decision on behalf of the United 
States by voting for it. Who would pre- 
vail, the Congress or the State Depart- 
ment? 
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If the Congress does not wish to see 
such a possibility occur not only once 
but possibly repeatedly, it should not 
permit the development of a situation 
that would lead to such eventualities. 
The way to prevent it would be to refuse 
membership of this country in an or- 
ganization governed by a charter that 
would invite just such situations. 

We have elections in this country for 
the very purpose of giving expression to 
changing sentiments in the electorate. 
Passing over to the State Department 
powers to commit this country on for- 
eign trade would make of our elections 
hollow exercises so far as tariffs and 
quotas are concerned. The electorate 
has no hold over State Department dele- 
gates to international organizations. 
Such delegates are not responsive to the 
voters. They need pay no heed to griev- 
ances and complaints from domestic pro- 
ducers, workers in our mines, mills, and 
factories, or farm and ranch owners and 
operators. 

The OECD, as the gentleman from 
West Virginia has stated, could admit 
members outside of Europe. It could 
thus grow into a broad and even global 
international trade organization. Under 
its charter it could enter into relations 
with other organizations. This fact 
would make it possible to move into the 
position contemplated for the OTC as 
the administrative agency for GATT, 
which the Congress refused to approve. 

Ostensibly the purpose of the OECD 
would be to bridge the gap between the 
European Common Market and the 
European Free Trade Association— 
EFTA—to avoid a European economic 
split. The question is why membership 
of the United States in the OECD would 
be necessary as a component of the 
bridge. I rather think that the poten- 
tial split in Europe is no more than a 
handy pretext for launching what is de- 
signed for more far-reaching purposes. 
Unless I am mistaken the OECD would 
soon be followed by a proposal to estab- 
lish the Atlantic Economic Community. 
In fact the OECD might be a substitute 
for the envisioned Atlantic common 
market. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not a mark of isola- 
tionism to ask that Congress perform the 
functions for which it was established. 
We can have a maximum of foreign 
trade without relinquishing our sover- 
eignty and our right of self-determina- 
tion so far as our foreign trade is con- 
cerned. The people in my home district 
have a right to look to me as their rep- 
resentative endowed with power to speak 
for them in proportion to their numeri- 
cal strength. If we are going to change 
this system let us be honest with the 
people and not do by indirection what 
we would be afraid to propose to them 
openly. 

It is already most difficult, thanks to 
authorization of the President by Con- 
gress to make trade agreements, to ac- 
complish for farm and industrial and 
labor interests what is necessary for the 
protection of their market and therefore 
their income and employment. Already 
the Congress has so far abdicated its 
authority and responsibility in this field 
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that the electorate finds its representa- 
tives all but powerless to respond ef- 
fectively to their needs. What is needed 
is a restoration of this responsiveness 
and not its further alienation. Already 
the hands of Congress are tied by cer- 
tain provisions of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, simply be- 
cause the State Department went over- 
seas and agreed to renounce certain 
constitutional functions of Congress, 
such, for example, as the imposition of 
import quotas, except under certain 
highly restricted conditions. 

Yes, we have already traveled too far 
down the road of emasculating the Con- 
gress in its functions of regulating for- 
eign commerce. We hear repeated 
complaints by many industries, for ex- 
ample, that the escape clause of the 
Trade Agreements Act is little more than 
a farce, a hollow sounding board. I 
venture to say that the dissatisfaction 
over the double standard under which 
tariffs are readily reduced after only 
token investigation, on a wholesale scale, 
on the one hand, and the virtual closed 
door policy of the Tariff Commission 
under which after long and detailed in- 
vestigation of individual products noth- 
ing has come out favorably in nearly a 
year and a half, on the other—I say the 
dissatisfaction over this objectionable 
double standard is growing rapidly. We 
are about to witness a further example 
of this double standard. 

The State Department has recently 
released a list of some 2,500 items to be 
offered for further tariff reductions in 
Geneva. The peril points on all these 
items are to be found in 6 months by 
the Tariff Commission after hearings of 
possibly 6 or 7 weeks. If later relief were 
sought before the Tariff Commission un- 
der the escape clause each item would 
be subjected to a hearing of anywhere 
from 2 or 3 to 5 or 6 days ormore. Thus 
it would take some 30 years to cover 
2,500 items and to undo the work of 
only 6 months of tariff cutting by the 
State Department. 

Moreover, if an item is on the list it 
is almost certain that the duty will be 
cut, while under escape clause procedure 
it is almost certain that no remedy will 
be granted. This is a double standard 
with a vengeance. 

Yet the State Department is oblivious 
to all this. Little does it listen to and 
less does it care about the people back 
home who are striving to make a living 
in the face of ever more difficult import 
competition. The fact is that the De- 
partment does not have to listen; and it 
is so engrossed in world affairs that it 
has neither time nor inclination to listen. 

This is precisely why it is incumbent 
on us in Congress to represent the in- 
terests of the people back home. If we 
fall down on this job they are without 
any effective voice. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to serve notice 
that I shall do all in my power to prevent 
the further weakening of the power of 
Congress through U.S. membership in 
the proposed OECD; and I hope that my 
colleagues will join me in this stand. 
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SECRETARY ANDERSON’S $130 MIL- 
LION FEEDING AND MILKING 
CHORE, OR THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S LAST BIG GIVEAWAY? 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PatMan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in the paper this morning that Secretary 
Anderson is going to refinance $5.5 bil- 
lion of U.S. Government securities which 
are not scheduled to mature until No- 
vember 15, 1961. The lucky holders of 
these securities will be permitted to ex- 
change them in one of two ways. They 
may exchange $3,850 million 242-percent 
bonds for new notes to mature May 15, 
1964, and which will yield 4.22 percent 
per year. Or they may exchange $1,650 
million of these 2%-percent bonds for 
new bonds to mature May 15, 1968, and 
to yield 4.13 percent per year. Both of 
these new issues will be dated June 23, 
1960. 

Most of us who happened to have a 
low-interest mortgage on our home, or 
low-interest financing on an automobile, 
would not normally run to the bank or 
the finance company to have our debt 
refinanced at a high interest rate more 
than a year before the debt becomes due. 
The Treasury views the matter quite dif- 
ferently. It has come up with a very 
special reason for pulling a stunt that 
most of us would consider quite improv- 
ident. 

TAKING CARE OF THE NEXT ADMINISTRATION’S 
CHORE—A YEAR AND A HALF AHEAD OF TIME 
The reason for terminating its low- 

interest contracts prematurely and bor- 
rowing the money at a higher interest 
rate, according to the morning newspa- 
pers, is that the Treasury officials think 
this will lighten the chore which the 
Treasury will have to meet almost a year 
and a half from now, during the next ad- 
ministration. How kind it is of Secre- 
tary Anderson to go to all this trouble 
to take care of the chores of the next 
administration instead of letting the 
next administration meet its problems 
in its own way, and with its own interest- 
rate policy. 

ONE HUNDRED THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS CASH 
Is ONLY THE MINIMUM AMOUNT OF THE 
GIVEAWAY 
No one, of course, knows what the level 

of interest rates will be by the end of 

next year. The Congress does not know; 
the Treasury does not know; and the 
bondholders do not know. 

We do not even know for sure that we 
will have a Democratic administration 
next year, and thus we cannot say with 
certainty that the present high-interest 
policy will be retired to the scrap heap 
and to the fond memories of Wall 
Street. Secretary Anderson cannot be 
certain that he will not have many more 
opportunities next year, and many years 
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thereafter, to make more cash giveaways 
to the big bondholders. But it looks as 
though he is taking no chances. This 
may be, as the administration seems to 
fear, its last big giveaway. 

Just how much this premature ex- 
change of high-interest Eisenhower 
securities for low-interest-rate bonds will 
cost the taxpayers before it is all over, 
we cannot say. But we can say with 
certainty what the very minimum cost 
will be. We know that the taxpayers are 
going to pay substantially higher rates 
of interest for the 510 days between June 
23, 1960, and November 15, 1961. The 
additional interest on the $3,850 million 
of new notes will cost $92,665,980 more 
than the 2% percent bonds now out- 
standing. And interest on the new bonds 
will be $37,579,299 higher than the 
present 2% percent bonds. The total 
additional interest cost during the 510 
days amounts to $130,235,279. 

Incidentally, this $130 million give- 
away is just over half the $251 million 
requested in the distressed areas bill 
which the President recently vetoed. 
But it appears that our partnership pro- 
grams do not extend to these distressed 
areas—only to aid the distressed bond- 
holders. 

TAXPAYERS FEED THE COW WHILE THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION’S FRIENDS MILK IT 

Many Texans have taken some pride 
in Secretary Anderson’s farm-boy train- 
ing, where such chores as feeding and 
milking the cow are supposed to be done 
promptly, if not ahead of time. In 
taking care of the next administration’s 
chores, however, it seems the Secretary 
is feeding the cow at one end, with the 
taxpayers’ money, while the administra- 
tion’s bondholder friends are milking 
the cow at the other end. 





FEDERAL PROPERTY RIGHTS IN IN- 
VENTIONS DERIVED FROM FED- 
ERAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT FUNDS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFIELD] is recognized for 
45 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the REcorpD 
I add to points that I made on Friday, 
June 3, 1960, and also to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

I had hoped to explain today why I 
believe the atomic energy patent policy 
is a good policy in the interest of the 
taxpayers. However, yesterday the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Small Business 
released a committee print relating to a 
conference on Federal patent policies 
held between Senator Russet. B. LONG, 
chairman, Subcommittee on Monopoly 
of the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, and Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
of the U.S. Navy. Admiral Rickover in 
his customary frankness has gone di- 
rectly to the issues involved. He has 
drawn on his contract experiences with 
the Defense and Navy Departments and 
also with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to clearly illustrate why the statu- 
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tory-created Atomic Energy and NASA 

t policies are good policies in the 
interest of taxpayers and this Nation. It 
is his opinion that the Government, with 
several exceptions, should own patents 
resulting from work it has financed. The 
admiral is of the view that the policy 
of giving away to private firms the pat- 
ent rights to Government-financed in- 
ventions tends to retard our scientific 
advance and may well endanger the na- 
tional security. I urge you to read and 
seriously consider what Admiral Rick- 
over had to say for he has made my 
argument in a manner beyond my capa- 
bilities. 

It has been stated that the principles 
in my opposition to the proposal of the 
Subcommittee on Patents of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics ap- 
ply against the basic fundamentals of 
the U.S. patent system. 

Again, I would like to say I am not 
against the American patent system. I 
propose no impairment or change in the 
patent laws, per se. I am down here 
fighting for what I believe to be the 
real principle behind the patent system— 
the American free competitive enterprise 
system. No one has suggested in any 
instance that industry cannot have pat- 
ents. The present NASA provisions 
merely provide guidelines and principles 
for the disposition of property rights 
that would result from contract expendi- 
tures using Government tax funds. 

So, the real issue is whether patented 
inventions, nonpatented inventions, and 
technical information, the development 
of which is paid for by the Government, 
belong to the people or the contractor. 

The issue is not as raised by Mr. 
MITCHELL: 

Should the inventor under proper circum- 
stances, be allowed to keep commercial rights 
in his invention so long as he gives the 
United States the right to use his invention 
without cost? 

For in practically all instances, the in- 
ventor as a condition of employment has 
been required to assign to contractor cor- 
porations any inventions, developments, 
and discoveries made or conceived during 
the period of his employment. So the 
actual inventor has to give his rights to 
any development to the corporation who 
pays him Therefore, why should not 
the Government which, in turn, pays the 
corporation take title to the invention? 
To assume that the inventor is allowing 
the Government a great windfall to use 
his invention without cost is a weak 
strawman, for the inventor never owns 
the invention and the Government paid 
for its development. 

To quote Vice Admiral Rickover: 

This issue we are discussing also touches 
on the problem of national interest versus 
group interest. 

NATIONAL POLICY AND CONGRESSIONAL DUTY 


Furthermore, there is involved other 
matters of broad national policy. For 
example, should the Congress abdicate 
and delegate away constitutional duties 
to a private contractor or an agency 
head? Should the executive agencies be 
allowed to grant away valuable property 
rights of the Government in their discre- 
tion without even a written record for 
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their action? It is quite clear from the 
testimony of the General Counsel of the 
General Accounting Office, speaking for 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Patents, Trademarks and 
Copyrights on May 17, 1960, that the 
Administrator of NASA possesses great 
flexibility to waive title to inventions and 
the present act sets forth clear principles 
and guidelines which the agency should 
follow. If not used, it is because of the 
agency’s reluctance, for it is required to 
make a written record and obtain ap- 
propriate recommendations prior to 
waiver. In fact, there is nothing in the 
present statute to prevent waiver of title 
as being a consideration in the contract 
bargaining negotiation and there is pres- 
ent in the statute a mechanism to bring 
this about. Therefore, why is the 
agency reluctant to go forward? Is it 
because the statute requires a formal 
written record and the Space Agency is 
unwilling to use its statutory power to 
waive because it desires more flexible 
procedures in which it does not have to 
make a formal record of its actions in 
waiving? 

Is the creation of written record for 
the waiver of governmental property 
rights bad? Robert F. Keller, General 
Counsel of General Accounting Office, 
answered this question on May 17, 1960, 
before the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Patents by stating: 

As a matter of principle on that, I feel 
that whether it is in the patents or in any 
field, where a right or an interest of the 
Government is decided one way or another, 
I think it should be a matter of record as to 
why it was decided in that particular way, 
whether it is the negotiation of a fee for a 
contract or whether it is a waiver of a patent, 
I have no problem with that at all. 


The congressional watchdog, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, over executive 
agency expenditures believes that ad- 
ministrative actions should follow prin- 
ciples and guidelines set by the Congress 
and that their actions in the disposition 
of Government property rights should be 
a matter of record in each instance. 

In this same Senate Patent Subcom- 
mittee hearing relating to the protec- 
tion of the U.S. interest in connec- 
tion with certain patents rights, there 
may be found on pages 34-35 of the of- 
ficial subcommittee transcript the col- 
loquy between Senator JosEPH C. 
O’MaHONEY, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and Mr. Keller, General Coun- 
sel of the General Accounting Office: 

Senator O’MAHONEY. You are not sug- 
gesting that Congress should delegate to 
any agency a legislative power, are you? 

Mr. KELLER. No, sir; Iam not. 

In fact, I am urging that Cong®ess should 
lay out the guidelines that these agencies 
should follow. I don’t think that Congress 
could by legislation decide the merits of 
each individual case that might come up, 
I think we should follow a policy if we could 
of laying out guidelines and criteria such as 
has been done in other fields. 

Senator O’MaHongy. The General Ac- 
counting Office, then, is not suggesting that 
the contractor and head of the agency 
should have the private power to make these 
flexible rules? 
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Mr. KELLER. No, sir. We think very defi- 
nitely that Congress should decide it. And 
the way the present situation is, we don’t 
see how the question is going to be resolved, 
or that there is going to be any consistency 
until Congress does act in the field. 


I also believe that the Congress should 
not abdicate its constitutional rights and 
duties and permit any agency head or 
contractor to determine the disposition 
of Government property but rather that 
the Congress should enact definite prin- 
ciples, guidelines, and call for a written 
record of the agency’s actions as it has 
done in the present Space Act. 

The General Counsel of the General 
Accounting Office also stated at the Sen- 
ate Patent Subcommittee hearings 
that— 

In cases where work is supported and 
completely financed by the Government, and 
performed for the express purposes of ac- 
complishing research and development, 
there are persuasive reasons for urging that, 
in addition to the right to the free use of 
any inventions, improvements, or discoveries 
resulting therefrom, the Government should 
retain the property rights thereto including 
any patents that may be granted there- 
for. 


Why was not the General Accounting 
Office, the congressional watchdog over 
Federal expenditures and disposition of 
governmental property, called to state 
their views before the Patent Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics? Is it because the GAO 
speaks with the public interest in mind? 

What was the position of the watch- 
dog of the free competitive enterprise 
system, the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice? What knowledge 
could the defender of the Government 
in patent infringement and proprietary 
rights claims, the Civil Division of the 
Department of Justice have to impart? 
Was the Tennessee Valley Authority 
asked to testify to determine whether or 
not their patent title policy was success- 
ful or not? The Senate Judiciary’s Sub- 
committee on Patents has found through 
its hearings and report that this agency 
has been very successful in producing 
inventions, making developed scientific 
and technical information rapidly avail- 
able to all, and successfully utilizing in- 
ventions developed by the Government. 
Was the Department of Agriculture 
asked to testify whether or not their 
patent title policy has been successful? 
Some might comment that this is not 
necessary as NASA only conducts re- 
search directed to developing procure- 
ment type items, but this is not true as 
NASA conducts research in meteorology, 
botany, astrobiology, cryogenics, phys- 
iology, space medicine, basic research in 
metallurgy, fuels and ceramics and, of 
course, a thousand other areas of use to 
the general public. None of the above 
agencies testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

Did the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics sufficiently consider all 
the aspects of the problem of property 
rights in inventions? The last com- 
pleted comprehensive study and recom- 
mendations on an overall Government 
basis was made by the Department of 
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Justice in 1947. The present recom- 
mendations of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics are in direct 
conflict with the recommendations of 
this report. In a November 9, 1956, re- 
port to the Congress the Attorney Gen- 
eral reported on the patent policies of 
the Department of Defense that— 
Assuming that the limited statistical evi- 
dence at our disposal correctly indicates the 
tendencies of the present program, that 
present policy may well be one of the major 
factors tending to concentrate economic 


power. 


It could well be that this is so as Gov- 
ernment research funds are vesting in 
the hands of a relatively few companies 
and could well create monopolistic tend- 
encies. Overall the problem is a difficult 
and technical one. 

Consideration should be given to the 
establishment of a uniform policy—a 
national policy. At present this matter 
is being studied by the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks 
and Copyrights. The distinguished and 
able chairman of this subcommittee, 
Senator Josern C. O’MAHONEY, has been 
abreast of this problem for over 30 years. 
His subcommittee has been working on 
this problem for 4 years and he recently 
introduced a bill, S. 3550, which follows 
the viewpoint of the Department of 
Justice in establishing the national 
policy with respect to the acquisition and 
disposition of proprietary rights in in- 
ventions made through the expenditures 
of public funds. Senator Russe_t LONG 
whose Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness has studied the same problem from 
@ monopoly and small business stand- 
point and has introduced S. 3610, which 
follows also the title theory but pro- 
vides for waiver of title under certain 
circumstances by the Government. Con- 
tinued study should be given to this 
problem but in no event should the Con- 
gress delegate its duties or respon- 
sibilities. 

COAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BILL 


What is the most recent expression of 
this House regarding property rights in 
inventions, developments, and technical 
information developed through research 
and development contracts of the Gov- 
ernment? 

I refer you to H.R. 3375, entitled “A 
bill to encourage and stimulate the pro- 
duction and conservation of coal in the 
United States through research and de- 
velopment by authorizing the Secretary 
of Interior to contract for coal research 
and for other purposes.” This bill was 
passed by this House on February 15, 
1960. Sections 4 and 5 state respec- 
tively: 

Sec. 4. No research shall be carried out, 
contracted for, sponsored, cosponsored, or 
authorized under authority of this Act, un- 
less all information, uses, products, proc- 
esses, patents, and other developments re- 
sulting from such research will (with such 
exceptions and limitations, if any, as the 
Secretary may find to be necessary in the 
interest of national defense) be available to 
the general public. Whenever in the esti- 
mation of the Secretary the purposes of this 
Act would be furthered the use of 
patented processed or equipment, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to enter into such agree- 
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ments as he deems necessary for the acquisi- 
tion or use of such patents on reasonable 
terms and conditions. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and the Congress, on or before 
February 15 of each year, beginning with 
the year 1961, a comprehensive report con- 
cerning activities under the authority of this 
Act, including information on all research 
projects conducted, sponsored, or cosponsored 
under the authority of this Act during the 
preceding year. 


This bill makes it mandatory that all 
information, uses, productions proc- 
esses, patents, and other developments 
resulting from such research will be 
available to the general public. The 
granting of patent title to a contractor 
would give him the exclusive right of 
invention ownership on the commercial 
market and would allow him to restrict, 
if he so desires, its availability to the 
general public. The mandatory lan- 
guage of this bill does not allow the 
vesting of such discretionary power in 
the contractor. 

So, to accomplish the purpose of this 
act the Government must take either 
title or practically all the necessary in- 
crements of title that may be found in 
the bundle of patent rights. Further- 
more, sections 4 and 5 of H.R. 3375 call 
for the disclosure of all information de- 
veloped and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior must submit a comprehensive report 
annually to the Congress on all spon- 
sored research projects. Therefore, in 
his latest expression of the determina- 
tion of the property rights in inventions 
and technical information, this House 
decided that the Government must take 
title to everything developed resulting 
from research contracted for or spon- 
sored under this bill. There is no flexi- 
bility as to ownership in this bill. There 
is no provision for waiver of Govern- 
ment title as there is in the NASA or 
AEC provisions. This provision is simi- 
lar to TVA, VA, and Agriculture statutes 
in that the technical information and 
inventions must be made available to all 
the general public. 

I note that several of the gentlemen 
who are opposing my position in this in- 
stance have stated that, by taking a 
nonexclusive, royalty-free license to use 
these inventions for Government pur- 
poses the Federal Government was ob- 
taining all the rights it will ever need or 
will want to use. Yet, if such a license 
was all that the Government obtained 
under the coal research and develop- 
ment bill it would not carry out the pur- 
poses or intent of this House of Congress 
to make the information, inventions, 
and processes developed by Government- 
sponsored funds available to the pub- 
lic at large. One of these gentlemen has 
also stated that the principles which 
Mr. Stsk and I stand for in our opposi- 
tion to the proposal of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics also apply 
with equal force against the whole US. 
patent system. Yet, the NASA patent 
provisions as presently constituted are 
much more flexible and give much 
greater rights to industry than the pro- 
visions in the coal research and develop- 
ment bill which these gentlemen helped 
sponsor and enact. 

I do not understand the logic or posi- 
tion of these gentlemen. Bituminous 
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coal research and development is hydro- 
carbon chemistry. In this instance they 
believe research and development should 
be made available to all. Yet when the 
Space Agency or the Department of De- 
fense spends or will spend a thousand 
times as much of Government funds for 
research in hydrocarbon chemistry— 
some of which may be applicable to 
coal—these gentlemen firmly insist that 
all the Government should get in return 
for its expenditures—cost plus a fixed 
fee—is merely a royalty-free license to 
use the invention for Government pur- 
poses except when unusual circum- 
stances are present. The public at 
large, the consumer, the coal producer, 
the intermediary byproduct producer, 
and others who provided the necessary 
tax funds for such research and devel- 
opment are at the mercy of the con- 
tractor who has obtained a legal mo- 
nopoly in the commercial market. 
AGRICULTURE POLICY 


During the discussion on the coal re- 
search and development bill an eminent 
Member of this House held up a bulletin 
published by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture last August. It was devoted 
to new uses for farm products. Let no 
one say that the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s patented inventions lie fallow or 
that few companies bother to develop 
this Department’s inventions. Further- 
more, the gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. BatLEy] went on to say that the 
Department of Agriculture has contrib- 
uted tremendously through its research 
program to the economy of farm regions. 

What is the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s secret of research success? What 
is the Department of Agriculture’s pat- 
ent contracting policy? Sections 
427(1)n and 1624(a) of title 7 of the 
United States Code—Agricultural Re- 
search and Marketing Act—require that 
all results, inventions, and technical in- 
formation developed through the au- 
thority of the Research and Marketing 
Act must be assigned to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, dedicated to the public, 
or made availabie to the public by such 
other means as the Secretary may deter- 
mine. 

The Department of Agriculture in 
1900 entered into a contract through 
the Weather Bureau, which was then in 
the Department of Agriculture, for the 
express purpose of experimenting with 
improvements in the field of wireless 
telegraphy. All expenditures for the 
contract were borne by the Government 
and under the contract the inventions 
or improvements which were developed 
were to be owned by Fessenden, the con- 
tractor, subject only to a fee license for 
the use of the Weather Bureau. 

In 1907 the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Agri- 
culture rendered a report to the House 
disapproving of the disposition of patent 
rights under the Fessenden contract and 
stated that in the committee’s opinion 
“that patents developed should be dedi- 
cated to the use of the public.” 

The committee also approved the De- 
partment’s 1905 policy of making all in- 
ventions freely available to the public 
through dedication, derived either 
through contract or from agency em- 
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ployees, held to be identical entities 
under the master-servant relationship. 

The present Department of Agricul- 
ture research contracting policy was ex- 
pressed in a letter of October 20, 1959, 
to Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, chairman, 
Committee on the Judiciary, where Mar- 
vin McLain, Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, stated: 

This Department opposes the enactment 


of H.R. 5448. 
The bill would leave title rights to in- 


ventions, improvements, or discoveries re- 
sulting from research or development con- 
tracts entered into by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the contractor. The United 
States would be awarded a royalty-free, non- 
exclusive license to practice or have prac- 
ticed the invention, improvement, or dis- 


covery. * * * 
Since research or development contracts 


entered into by the Federal Government are 
paid for with public funds, the benefits 
should accrue entirely to the public. In 
addition, any discoveries resulting from such 
contracts should also belong to the pub- 
a 

A mere license to the Government in any 
patent resulting from an invention or dis- 
covery made in the course of a research 
project of this Department would in most 
instances be a hollow gesture if the public 
itself did not have free access to the inven- 


tion. 


I am in complete agreement with the 
Department of Agriculture’s position and 
sincerely believe that its research and 
research policies have been and are 
essential factors in making the United 
States the great Nation that it is. Our 
achievements in this area are second to 
none. 

Our research and development work 
conducted by the AEC; the Department 
of Agriculture; the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Veter- 
ans’ Administration; and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is second to no one 
in this world. These agencies have for 
many years followed the policy where 
the Government expends tax moneys any 
benefits which accrue should be available 
to all the people and industry because all 
the people and industry contribute to 
those funds. 

Today we are behind in ballistic mis- 
sile development, rocket propulsion 
units, space exploration, cryogenics, 
metallurgy, areas of instrumentation, 
certain weapon development, some areas 
of aircraft development, surface naval 
vessel propulsion, and other essential 
areas where the Departments of Defense, 
Navy, Army, and Air Force operate. As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mil- 
itary Operations of the Government Op- 
erations Committee, I am well ac- 
quainted with the deficiencies of the 
present Department of Defense research 
and development practices and their 
patent and technical information poli- 
cies. It is my belief if our space ex- 
ploration is lagging it is partly due to 
the Department of Defense inventions 
and technical information policy. Fur- 
thermore, the former and present De- 
partment of Defense personnel who are 
conducting the Space Agency’s contract- 
ing are doing their utmost to subvert and 
defeat the present contract property 
rights in inventions provision of the 
NASA Act of 1958. 
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AIR FORCE BALLISTIC PROGRAM 


The Subcommittee on Military Oper- 
ations conducted extensive hearings re- 
viewing the administrative management 
of the ballistic missile program of the 
Department of the Air Force. This pro- 
gram is the largest single military pro- 
gram undertaken by the United States 
involving the expenditure of about $2 
billion a year. This program is vital to 
the welfare of the Nation. The Air 
Force has been assigned the responsi- 
bility of this program and in turn dele- 
gated the technical aspects of its man- 
agement to a contractor and to a large 
degree has contracted away its respon- 
sibilities. As a result of the subcom- 
mittee’s work and upon request, the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
undertook an examination of this pro- 
gram. On May 19, 1960, he forwarded 
the initial report, B—133042, to the 
Speaker. A good portion of that re- 
port relates to the problem confronting 
us. 

The Department of Defense policy is 
to allow the title to any patentable in- 
ventions and specialized know-how to 
vest in the contractor, the Government 
merely retaining a license to manufacture 
and use the invention for governmental 
purposes. The approach of the Patent 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics is to permit 
uniformity with the present Defense 
policy when this is needed and is appro- 
priate, which under present circum- 
stances would appear to be in practically 
all instances. Therefore, it is essential 
that we take heed of the Comptroller 
General’s findings as to how the Depart- 
ment of Defense, in this instance the 
Department of the Air Force, policy 
actually functions. 

The Comptroller General states that: 


The research and development nature of 
the work in the ballistic missile program 
provides the contractors engaged in the pro- 
gram with the opportunity to obtain many 
patents in new areas of great potential sig- 
nificance. The systems engineer and tech- 
nical director, by virtue of his own research 
and development work, as well as his direc- 
tion of and access to the work of the partici- 
pating contractors, is in a particularly ad- 
vantageous position to conceive or reduce to 
practice inventions leading to valuable pat- 
ents. 

Because of the value of this information, 
participating contractors are reluctant to 
exchange information developed in their 
work with a potential competitor performing 
this function. 


Therefore, it is evident that the De- 
partment of Air Force’s disposition of 
property rights in inventions policy cer- 
tainly hinder the free exchange of de- 
veloped technical information which is so 
necessary and vital in cutting down lead- 
time and development work in military 
and civilian technology. 

The Comptroller General reported: 

Many valuable patent disclosures by 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge arise from work 
under Air Force contracts. 

We were informed by the patent counsel 
of the R-W Division, Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge, that patent applications are not 
filed for all inventions that are disclosed. 
Patent applications are filed for disclosures 
which have potential commercial benefit, 
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and, in some instances, patent applications 
are filed for morale purposes, that is, to pro- 
vide recognition of the inventor. We were 
informed, however, that patent applications 
are not filed for inventions that only have 
military applicability. 


In effect, under this policy the Govern- 
ment does not get a license to manufac- 
ture and use the invention for military 
purposes. If it desires to protect itself 
from a claim of patent infringement it 
must of necessity prosecute and obtain 
the patent. The Government gets only 
a license to manufacture and uses the 
invention if the contractor decides the 
patentable invention has a commercial 
potential. : 

Furthermore, the Government under 
this policy accumulates title to a group 
of inventions which have little or no 
commercial value. 

The Comptroller General further re- 
ported: 

We were informed by the contractor that 
it could not determine the future value of 
the patents obtained or applied for as a re- 
sult of the Government contract work. 
However, the following information obtained 
from Thompson Ramo Wooldridge indicates 
that in its opinion the value is substantial. 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge classifies in- 
ventions as follows: 


“DEFINITIONS OF IMPORTANCE CLASSIFICATIONS 


“Numeral: 

“1—Primary: Relates to a development be- 
lieved to be sufficiently basic and important 
to provide a basis for a new industry or an 
entirely new product line; or one which may 
have a major effect on the expansion or con- 
version of an existing industry or product 
line. 

“2—Secondary: Relates to a development 
which is part of an important commercial or 
patent position (e.g., one of several develop- 
ments relating to a major commercial pro- 
gram or to an active patent licensing pro- 
gram); or which offers the possibility of 
obtaining enforcible patent protection for a 
particular product as to which commercial 
use is definitely predictable. 

“3—Speculative: Relates to a development 
which offers the possibility of obtaining pat- 
ent protection of substantial or broad scope, 
but whose use or importance is not yet 
definitely predictable. 

“4——Marginal: Relates to a development 
believed to be of minor importance or of 
marginal patentability, but which still justi- 
fies patent consideration for some special 
reason (e.g., to provide recognition of the 
inventor, or to provide insurance against pat- 
enting by competitors) .” 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge has rated, as 
follows, the 62 disclosures for which applica- 
tions have been filed and the 33 which were 
approved for filings as of June 30, 1959: 
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Thompson Ramo Wooldridge from its 
own disclosure obtained legal monopoly 
rights in the commercial market to basic 
developments believed to be sufficient to 
provide the basis of a new industry or 
product line and such developments were 
developed through Government funds as 
a result of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts. In fact, over 10 percent of the 
inventions filed or about to be filed on 
fell within this category. 
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Furthermore, another 70 percent of 
the inventions filed on were considered 
to have widespread potential. 

All of these inventions obviously deal 
with space research. It is apparent that 
space research can have a tremendous 
potential in commercial markets. The 
rights of the taxpayers who paid for this 
research have been idly discarded. The 
monopolistic aspects of this disclosure, 
when interpreted together with the No- 
vember 9, 1956, Attorney General’s re- 
port to the Congress, carry a warning 
to our competitive free enterprise system. 

The Patent Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics by the admission of its chairman 
stated that the subcommittee has not 
concerned itself with the monopolistic 
aspects of the problem. I believe this 
to be an integral part of the problem 
and not an element to be ignored. If 
the Congress is not to be concerned with 
this problem then who is? Should we 
expect big business who is receiving 95 
percent of the Department of Defense 
research and development contracts and 
a good percentage of NASA’s contracts 
to be concerned with this problem? The 
Department of Defense contracting offi- 
cials do not concern themselves with this 
problem. Should we expect the present 
General Counsel of NASA and formerly 
Air Force General Counsel, to assume 
this responsibility in view of the Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge Space Technology 
Laboratories contracts which he super- 
vised? 

Mr. MiTcHELL has made this rhetorical 
inquiry—CoONGRESSIONAL REcorD, June 2, 
1960, page 11755: “What more can the 
Government want for itself?’”—other 
than a nonexclusive, royalty-free license 
to manufacture and use the invention 
for governmental purposes. 

Much, much more. 

Both TVA and the Department of Ag- 
riculture have issued exclusive licenses 
for industrial purposes. This has aided 
TVA to take inventions off the shelf. 
In addition, this House in this Congress 
passed S. 690—a bill to develop new uses 
for agricultural products which specifi- 
cally authorizes the Department of Ag- 
riculture to grant exclusive licenses for 
5 years as a development inducement to 
get the very few agriculture inventions, 
that are on the shelf, off. 

The Government as in the case of 
NASA where it owns full title to an in- 
vention can charge royalties. In the re- 
port of Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
entitled “Patent Practices of the General 
Services Administration” there are re- 
cited several incidences of the Govern- 
ment collecting cash royalties. For ex- 
ample, one incident recites how the 
Government paid $250,000 to the Auto- 
motive Engineering Corp. for certain 
patents and that the records in the pos- 
session of GSA indicate that the United 
States received from these patents in 
cash royalties and royalties saved, an 
amount in excess of $3 million. 

Where the operators of the Govern- 
ment-owned plants become the owners 
of developed inventions incorporated in 
the plant, a nontransferable license to 
the Government to use the invention for 
governmental purposes hampers the 
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Government in disposing of its surplus 
plants. As a result, the Government 
may be forced to sell the plant to the 
operator at the operator’s terms. There 
are many such incidences and General 
Services has found that it must retain 
rights to the developed inventions and 
know-how incorporated in the plants in 
order to even operate the plants econom- 
ically. As a result of experience, Gen- 
eral Services Administration obtains 
from Nickel Processing Corp.—Nicaro 
operator—a license to reproduce, trans- 
late, publish, use, and dispose of tech- 
nical information, know-how, specialized 
processes, and proprietary rights devel- 
oped under research and development 
contracts relating to the operation of the 
project and GSA acquires full title to the 
patent rights, both foreign and domestic, 
on all inventions arising out of these 
contracts. 

Section 203(a)3 of the NASA Act of 
1958 states: 

The Administration, in order to carry out 
the purpose of this act, shall provide for 
the widest practicable and appropriate dis- 
semination of information concerning its 
activities and the results thereof. 


Section 303 states: 

Information obtained or developed by the 
Administrator in the performance of his 
functions under this act shall be made 
available for public inspection. 


The Property Rights in Inventions, 
section 305, carries out the mandatory 
language of these previous sections. 
Section 305 requires that each contract 
entered into by the Administration shall 
contain effective provisions under which 
a written report containing full and 
complete technical information concern- 
ing inventions and innovations be made. 
It is for this reason that NASA’s re- 
search contracts contain such clauses. 
However, the revision proposed by the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics in its contemplated operation 
would not be in accord with the other 
cited provisions of the NASA Act of 1958. 

CONCLUSIONS 


First. The proposed amendment to 
section 305 of the NASA Act does not 
present a question of patent law as to 
which patent lawyers might be presumed 
to have special competence; instead, it 
presents a question of Government pro- 
curement policy which must be deter- 
mined by the Congress in the public in- 
terest. 

Second. Previous declarations by the 
Congress in the Agricultural Marketing 
and Research Act, AEC Act, NASA as 
enacted in 1958, the TVA Act, and other 
similar statutes make it plain that the 
Congress heretofore has determined re- 
peatedly that inventions made through 
the expenditure of public funds must be 
devoted to public purposes for the pub- 
lic benefit, and not to the enrichment of 
specially favored industrial organiza- 
tions. 

Third. The fact that the Department 
of Defense, without statutory sanction, 
has adopted administratively a contrary 
policy provides no justification for its 
acceptance by the Congress; it is rather 
the duty of the Congress to rectify the 
error into which the Department of De- 
fense has fallen. 
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Fourth. Allegations of need for the 
liberalization of section 305 of NASA 
Act of 1958 ignore completely its express 
terms, under which the Administrator 
can waive title to any patent in favor 
of a contractor for any reason which he, 
in his unfettered discretion, considers to 
be in the public interest. If any amend. 
ment is called for, it is one which would 
limit more precisely the range of discre- 
tion committed to the Administrator. 

Fifth. The real motivation for the 
contractor-inspired drive for the adop- 
tion of the amendment now pending 
before the House is to free the Adminis- 
trator of the obligation to make a public 
record of giveaways which the Adminis. 
trator may be pressed to make to favored 
contractors and plant operators. 

Sixth. The folly of the adoption of 
such a course by the Congress is clearly 
demonstrated by the testimony of the 
General Counsel of the General Ac- 
counting Office to the effect that no 
public property should be transferred to 
private parties without compensation 
unless, at the very least, a public record 
is made to disclose some real or pur- 
ported justification therefor. 

Seventh. Accordingly, the proposed 
revision of section 305 of NASA Act of 
1958 should be resoundingly defeated. 

I hope the Members will not blind 
themselves to the obligations of their 
public trust and through apathy or in- 
difference participate in this giveaway 
of public property rights which are de- 
veloped by the expenditure of public 
funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith a 
committee print of a conference between 
Senator Russet, B. Lone, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Monopoly of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, with 
Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S. Navy, 
on the Federal patent policies: 

PATENT POLICIES OF GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS AND AGENCIES, 1960 
Subject: Conference of Senator Russe. B. 
Lone, chairman, Subcommittee on Mo- 
nopoly, Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, with Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, US. 

Navy. 

Place: Office of Senator Lone. 

Time: Friday, April 8, 1960, 9 a.m. 

Present: Senator Russell B. Long; Vice Adm. 
H. G. Rickover; Benjamin Gordon, econ- 
omist, Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee; Robert Hunter, administrative as- 
sistant to Senator Long, Richard Dasch- 
bach, research assistant to Senator Long. 

Senator Lonc. Admiral Rickover, I want 
to know your views in general on the issue 
of whether you believe that when the Gov- 
ernment buys research and development, the 
Government should take the patent rights 
or should permit the rights for commercial 
usage to go to the contractor. 

Admiral Rickover. First, Senator LONG, 
may I thank you for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter with you. I 
appreciate testifying in your office where 
there are beautiful southern girls and the 
coffee is flavored with chicory. It is very 
unusual. 

Second, I have no prepared statement. 

Third, I am not a patent lawyer or any 
other kind of lawyer. I can only give you 
my views as they have developed over a pe- 
riod of about 20 years in the conduct of 
research and development for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The patent situation today is quite dif- 
ferent from what it was in 1789 when our 
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Constitution was adopted. At that time, a 

nt was a matter that primarily con- 
cerned the individual; individuals were de- 
veloping single items in a preindustrial age. 
Today, the development of patents gen- 
erally involves large corporations and or- 
ganizations. The US. Government alone is 
currently spending, in fiscal year 1960, near- 
ly $8 billion for research and development. 
To grasp the significance of this sum bear 
in mind that the total expenditures of the 
U.S. Government for the 1l-year period, 1789 
to 1800 was less than $6 million. And in 
modern times the level of U.S. Government 
expenditures did not reach $8 billion until 
1936. 

Over the years I have frequently wondered 
whether in this modern industrial age 
patents are as important for industrial or- 
ganizations as would appear from the state- 
ments made by patent lawyers. It may be 
that the patent lawyers are overemphasizing 
the present-day value of patents. It is quite 
possible our industry would not be hurt very 
much if we restricted the items that are 
patentable. I believe the important factor 
for an industrial organization is the know- 
how developed by it—the trade secrets and 
the techniques; these are not patentable 
qualities. They are something that are in- 
herent in a company, in its methods, in its 
management; the kind of machine tools it 
has, how it uses these tools, and so on. 
Where the facilities are owned by the com- 
pany itself, and where the know-how is its 
own, the Government shouldn’t publish that 
information. When these conditions obtain, 
it is possible we have gone too far in making 
the information public. 

Up to the advent of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1946 and the Space Agency 
in 1958 most research and development con- 
sisted essentially of adaptations to existing 
technology. That is, an industrial organiza- 
tion would be called upon by the Government 
to take an item it had already developed 
over a period of many years and change it 
to a new or improved item for military ap- 
plication. On that basis there was consider- 
able justification for the entrepreneur to 
maintain his background patent rights; he 
was merely adding a smail novelty to an 
already existing item. But with the coming 
of atomic and space science, we have an 
entirely different situation; we are now deal- 
ing with equipment that has never before 
been used. In fact, most of it was never even 
conceived of. Consequently, nearly all the 
money for developing the complete item 
comes from the Government. I believe in 
the atomic energy field about 92 percent of 
the money being spent on research and de- 
velopment is supplied by the Government. 
It is for this reason I consider the existing 
patent provisions in the Atomic Energy Act 
and in the Space Agency Act fair and valid. 

Where the Government bears all or nearly 
all of the cost, where the facilities belong 
to the Government, and where the Govern- 
ment bears all the risk, the people should 
Own the patents. The American people are 
spending their money for the research and 
development; therefore, the patents should 
belong to them. 

Senator Lonc. Would that 92 percent be a 
conservative figure? 

Admiral Rickover. It probably is. We are 
dealing with projects and with items that 
are novel, that have never before been de- 
veloped. Furthermore, in nearly all cases 
the patents are being developed in facilities 
wholly or almost wholly owned by the Gov- 
ernment; this is another compelling reason 
for rights to these patents to inhere in the 
U.S. Government. 

Senator Lonc. Admiral, I would like to 
read to you an excerpt from a speech de- 
livered by a patent attorney: 

“May I remind you in the words of our 
Founding Fathers in the Declaration of In- 
dependence that I consider these truths to 
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be self evident: the American patent system 
is as old as our countty, it is the best in the 
world, it is a fundamental part of our free 
competitive economy, it has contributed to 
the highest standard of living in the world, 
it has helped make America the strongest 
nation on earth, it will be as vital to our way 
of life in the age of space as it has been 
during our first 185 years as a nation, and 
any proposal which departs from the basic 
fundamentals of our patent system, no mat- 
ter how gilded, must be stamped out as a 
thistle in a wheatfield.” 

What do you think of this statement? 

Admiral Rickover. It’s a good, ringing 
Fourth of July speech, Senator Lone. It re- 
minds me of an incident that occurred in 
one of the German states about 150 years 
ago. As part of a thoroughgoing reform of 
the judicial system, it was proposed to abol- 
ish torture as a means of obtaining confes- 
sions from persons accused of crime. A 
venerable jurist bitterly opposed this on the 
grounds that, since torture had been used 
for more than a thousand years, it must be 
good. Apparently, this man believed that 
anything that has existed for a long time 
must be good. 

However, we are not discussing the patent 
law per se. No one is arguing that we do 
away with our patent law. We are merely 
discussing application of that law when the 
Government spends most of the money for 
doing the work. This is the real issue. 

Senator Lona. Do you believe that the bil- 
lions of dollars the Government is paying 
for research and development of new items 
are adequate incentive on the part of Gov- 
ernment contractors to develop those items 
to the best of their ability? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir, I believe a 
most important factor motivating a com- 
pany to seek out and undertake research 
and development for the Government is the 
realization that, instead of spending its own 
money, it now obtains these funds from 
the Government. One frequently hears it 
said the Government doesn’t pay enough 
profit to companies performing research and 
development; that whereas the Government 
allows, say, only 5 percent profit on research 
and development contracts, the companies 
can make 10 percent or more on ordinary 
commercial or Government business. But 
that is not a valid argument. A company 
may spend, say, 1 to 2 percent of its gross 
income on its own research and development 
work; but when they do Government re- 
search and development they thereby get 
large additional sums of money to do such 
work. In this way they enhance their com- 
petitive position without having to use their 
own money. You will find many large cor- 
porations where the level of Government re- 
search and development they do is consid- 
erably more than they spend on their own 
research and development. In essence Gov- 
ernment-financed research and development 
subsidizes and augments their own research 
and development effort, and so enhances 
their competitive position. These companies 
realize that in order to stay in business, to 
be healthy, to prosper, they must do research 
and development work. 

The very fact they constantly keep on urg- 
ing the Government to give them more re- 
search and development contracts despite 
the supposedly low profit rate is ample proof 
of the great value they attach to obtaining 
such contracts. Our large corporations are 
more aware of the desirability of doing Gov- 
ernment research and development than the 
small companies. 

We have had no difficulty in the Atomic 
Energy Commission getting contractors, large 
and small, to do research and development 
work. In fact, many of them are constantly 
urging us to give them such work. Further, 
a number of companies have built their own 
facilities, with their own money. Many busi- 
nesses want Government research and devel- 
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opment work in order to develop a strong 
position. They now wish to extend this to 
the atomic energy and the space fields. 

Senator Lone. Contracts themselves are 
profitable, but those contracts, even if they 
do not have private patent rights, also lead 
to additional products if these companies are 
forward-looking, competitive companies de- 
veloping products of their own outside these 
Government activities. Would you agree 
with this statement? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. They develop 
many ideas and skills from this Govern- 
ment-financed work; also, their people are 
being trained and schooled at Government 
expense. These are very valuable assets, and 
the reason so many large corporations vie to 
obtain these research and development con- 
tracts. Now, I can only consider this prob- 
lem in the light of my own experience. I 
have never had a single case where the pat- 
ent provision of the Atomic Energy Act 
influenced a company not to undertake 
Government R. & D. work. In fact, many 
of the very same companies who operate 
under the Department of Defense patent 
provisions, which are far more liberal to 
them than the AEC rules, not only accept 
research and development work under the 
Atomic Energy Commission patent rules, but 
even urge us to give them more such work. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any indication 
that the companies charge you more to do 
research and development if they are not 
permitted to keep proprietary or commercial 
patent rights? 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir; I know of no 
such cases. They are nearly all cost-plus 
type contracts and the fees are about the 
same throughout the Government. Nor do 
I agree with the statement frequently made 
that unless there is such a patent provision, 
their employees will not work assiduously. 
I have never seen anything of the sort. A 
man who has an idea in his mind, if he is 
worth his salt, will want to get it out. He 
will fight all obstacles to get it out; it really 
makes no difference to the scientist or en- 
gineer one way or another because the com- 
pany gets to own the patent rights anyway. 

Now, the companies apparently take a dif- 
ferent stand toward the Government than 
they do to their own employees. Their own 
employees must sign an agreement providing 
that the company takes title to the patents 
they develop. Apparently the companies 
desire better treatment from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment than they accord their own 
employees. 

Senator Lonc. I was talking to a young 
man who worked for an oil company about 
its research program. He told me that when 
he went to work for the company, he was 
required to sign a contract that said that 
anything he developed would be turned over 
tothe company. Now, he said that he didn’t 
have to sign that contract, but he felt that 
if he was going to take the job, the company 
had every right to ask him to sign it. And 
yet his attitude was that if the company, in 
turn, was going to work for the U.S. Govern- 
ment on a project to be wholly paid for by 
the Government, it was no more immoral 
for the company to be asked to let the Gov- 
ernment keep the patent rights than it was 


for him to be asked to let the company keep 


the patent rights if he went to work for that 
oil company. 

Admiral Rickover. That is tantamount to 
what I said. I agree with you that compa- 
nies in the employ of the Government should 
receive the same treatment from the Govern- 
ment as they give to their own employees. 
In Great Britain, as you know, there is a 
different system. There, the patent rights 
for work financed by the Government belong 
entirely to the Government; the Government 
licenses industry and even shares in the 
royalties industry receives from non-Govern- 
ment applications. In Russia, the Govern- 
ment, of course, owns all patents. So here 
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we have three different patent systems work- 
ing side by side. I know of no evidence in- 
dicating that the British or the Russians are 
being held back because they have not copied 
our patent system. One of the reasons the 
Russians have been able to make rapid prog- 
ress is because they disseminate technical 
information faster than we. They probably 
lead the world in the thorough and rapid dis- 
semination of scientific and engineering in- 
formation. I believe this is pretty good evi- 
dence there is little to the argument that un- 
less we give industry full rights to patents 
where the Government has paid for the 
work, our economic system would be hurt. I 
doubt that very much. Perhaps there are 
too many patent lawyers in the United 
States. 

Senator Lonc. Here is another problem 
that concerns me, Admiral Rickover. It 
seems to me that if I had a company work- 
ing on something that could conceivably be 
of immense value—for example, suppose I 
was to develop a new fuel that might 
be the fuel of the future; perhaps the fuel 
that could put a satellite into outer space 
or do things present fuels will not do. IfI 
were able to achieve it first and to obtain a 
patent on it, that patent would be of enor- 
mous value in future years. Now, on the 
other hand, if my competitors were working 
on something similar to that, it seems to me 
that there would be an incentive on my part, 
looking after my pocketbook, and stockhold- 
ers, to tell my engineers: “Fellows, don’t tell 
anyone about this thing. Hold onto it until 
we are able to get a patent on it.” Does it 
occur to you that that logic might from time 
to time operate on work under Government 
R. & D. contracts? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, it could, except 
in the case of AEC and NASA work. In these 
fields the law places ownership of patents 
initially in the U.S. Government. This gives 
the Government the opportunity to make 
them available to everyone. In my opinion, 
this is a good system because it makes new 
information available quickly. Otherwise, 
there is the possibility of withholding in- 
formation. All of our industry benefits great- 
ly from free use of Government patents. As 
you have stated, it is essential in the race 
with the Russians that we do not handicap 
ourselves by delaying the emergence of new 
developments. The Russians have no such 
handicap. 

The object of the patent system was to 
further human welfare and happiness. Take 
the medical profession, for example. As 
far as I know, the medical profession rarely 
patents anything. New procedures, tech- 
niques, and instruments developed by doc- 
tors and medical researchers are free to be 
used by anyone. This is a noble attitude by 
@ noble profession, and I have never heard 
it said that our doctors are loath to increase 
human health and happiness because they 
would not receive exclusive right to their 
inventions. And, to illustrate the human 
misery that can result from undue secrecy, 
there is the famous case of the first prac- 
tical obstetric forceps. It was invented 
about 1600 by Peter Chamberlen, an English 
obstetrician. It was kept by the Chamber- 
lens as a family secret for nearly a century. 

wouldn’t let anyone else know about 
it. So here we have a case where countless 
mothers were subjected to needless pain— 
pain that could have been avoided had that 
Knowledge been made public. But the 
Chamberlen family kept it to themselves in 
order to retain a monopoly; they enriched 
themselves at the expense of human misery. 
This illustrates in a homely sort of way, a 


in the medical profession to try to patent 
something of that sort. 

Senator Lomc. As a matter of fact, isn’t 
it true that when most doctors develop a 
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new procedure for operations they are anx- 
ious to go to a medical society meeting and 
explain their new procedure so that other 
doctors might find it advantageous for 
humanity? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. As I said, the 
medical profession is the most noble and 
ethical profession. Nearly every doctor is 
dedicated to improving the health and hap- 
piness of all humanity. I believe we could 
well adopt the same principle in many other 
fields. We would do well to have our scien- 
tists, our engineers, our industrial leaders, 
our Government servants, and our educa- 
tionists emulate our doctors. 

Furthermore, you must bear in mind we 
are not talking about the ability of industry 
to obtain patents when they use their own 
money. Even in the atomic energy field or in 
the space field, if you spend your own money 
you take title to the patent, except for 
weapons. Last year more than half the 
patent applications in the atomic energy 
field were filed by private industry. We 
should urge industry to spend more of their 
own money for research and development— 
in which case the patents will belong to 
them and they will build up a position of 
their own. 

It may interest you to know that 90 per- 
cent of patents for peaceful applications in 
the atomic energy field are developed by 10 
to 11 of the AEC contractors. There have 
been only three cases where contractors have 
objected to the AEC patent provisions. 
These objections were based on the fact that 
the language of the contract was too all- 
inclusive; that the language took in more 
than was required for the actual perform- 
ance of the contract. These three cases 
were not important ones. The AEC, I under- 
stand, intends,to recommend changing the 


No one has suggested in any instance I 
know of that industry can’t have patents. 
We must sharpen the problem and point out 
that the real issue is whether patents, the 
development of which is paid for by the 
Government, belong to the people or belong 
to industry. That is the real issue. We are 
not discussing the patent system per se. 

Furthermore, there is here involved a mat- 
ter of broad national policy. At present, in- 
stead of Congress examining the patent situ- 
ation, we are permitting each agency to 
decide for itself. I do not believe Congress 
should abdicate its constitutional rights and 
duties and permit any individual agency in 
the executive branch to set up its own rules 
which by perpetuation over a period of many 
years finally assume the force of law and 
then are used as precedents. The tendency 
of Government agencies is to let things con- 
tinue as they are. It is easier for them this 
way; they don’t have to think or to hurt 
anyone’s feelings. It is also easier to have a 
simple rule such as the Department of De- 
fense has, rather than to judge items on a 
case basis. I believe the application of our 
patent law should be considered as a general 
policy matter for the entire Federal Govern- 
ment; and that Congress should not permit 
each agency to set up its own rules. That, 
in effect, is like having several different Fed- 
eral laws to cover the same subject. 

I believe it is in accordance with the in- 
tent of the patent law that the Government 
should own patents resulting from work it 
has financed. In other words, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration patent 
rules are in consonance with the law, and 
not otherwise, as some would suggest. 

Senator Lone. Now, isn’t it also true that 
@ great amount of basic research and devel- 
opment is not patentable at all until it has 
been developed into a practical application? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. And that is 
why we have so many companies come to 
the Government, urging they be given Gov- 
ernment funds to do research and develop- 
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ment work; this will give them a better 
competitive posture in industry. 

Almost every area in industry is now sub- 
sidized by the Goverment and since they 
have become accustomed to subsidization, 
they naturally desire patent rights also be- 
cause this further helps to subsidize them. 

I believe that patents should generally be- 
long to the Government where Government 
money is used to develop them. In 
cases where a great deal of prior work has 
been done by a company, an exception could 
be made. An exception could also be made 
in the case of small business if this is con- 
sidered necessary by Congress to preserve 
our free enterprise system. But, aside from 
these exceptions, when the Government pays 
for the work the patent should belong to 
the Government. 

Senator Lone. Now, Admiral Rickover, 
where you have several contractors working 
on similar problems for the Government, 
each one of whom has more than a hundred 
scientists and engineers working in their 
employe, isn’t it to the advantage of the 
Government that every time one group or 
one team of scientists and engineers dis- 
covers something new that is useful, it 
should be immediately made available to all 
the others so that they can start working 
forward? 

Admiral RicKover. Yes, sir; I definitely 
believe it should. This, of course, is the 
intent of Congress in appropriating Govern- 
ment funds—that they be spent efficiently 
and effectively. Such interchange of infor- 
mation will add to the efficient and effec- 
tive way of spending Government money. 
Isn’t this exactly what our industrial cor- 
Pporations do? Do they not immediately 
make available to all of their divisions what 
each division invents or learns? 

Senator Lone. Well, would there not be an 
incentive if a contractor could see the possi- 
bility of large profits for himself by holding 
back on this information until he can patent 
it? If hundreds of millions or billions of 
dollars are involved, wouldn't there be some 
incentive to hoard and to conceal what he 
knows, until he is in a position to protect 
himself with patent rights? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, it might be, and I 
believe there have been cases—these are a 
matter of record—where organizations have 
held inventions back in order to protect 
their future competitive position. 

Senator Lonc. I believe one of the wit- 
nesses of the Defense Department, one in 
charge of patent matters, who had been with 
industry as a patent lawyer, mentioned that 
some concerns find it advantageous when 
they have something very good, not to patent 
it, but to hold on to it, feeling that when 
they patent it, it becomes available and 
other people then start finding out how to 
achieve the same thing by a method which 
would get around that patent. 

Admiral Rickover. I believe we should re- 
evaluate our patent policies in the light of 
the present situation—where we are faced 
with an implacable foe who uses every means 
to achieve decisive military strength as fast 
as possible. It is important in this critical 
stage in our history to reconsider the patent 
policies and procedures from the standpoint 
of whether they are aiding or impeding our 
national progress. Today, there is no essen- 
tial difference between military and civilian 
technology. So anything that holds up one, 
also hurts the other. As I said previously, 
the patent problem that faces us today was 
not envisioned by the Founders. They lived 
in a preindustrial society—a society where 
@ patent resulted from the efforts of an indi- 
vidual, not of a large organization. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any idea or 
any judgment as to what you believe the 
people at the working level, the actual scien- 
tists And engineers, who are doing the tech- 
nical and developing work, think about this 
matter and this issue? 
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Admiral Rickover. The men working on a 
Government project surely know it is the 
Government that is actually paying their 

. I have never found a lack of desire 
to do good work, just because it was being 
done in a Government taboratory instead of 
a private laboratory, or because the work 
was being paid for by the Government. 
When a company hires a man, they pay him 
for all his talents, including his ability to 
invent. 

Mind you, sir, we must stick to the point; 
we are not now discussing our patent sys- 
tem; we are only discussing whether the 
Government should retain rights to patents 
for which it pays. To the individual scientist 
or engineer who makes the invention or con- 
tributes to it, there is no financial differ- 
ence anyway. The company gets the patent 
rights; not he. If he is a good man, if he 
makes an invention or otherwise makes him- 
self of greater value, he will be promoted 
and his pay increased whether the company 
is paying his salary directly, or the Govern- 
ment indirectly. 

Senator Lone. As I understand your posi- 
tion, from your last statement, if the Gov- 
ernment hired a contractor to develop some- 
thing for the Government, the contractor, 
scientists, and engineers are actually work- 
ing for the Government, notwithstanding the 
fact that the contractor is interposed between 
them and their Government. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. As far as they 
are concerned, they do the same in either 
case, and get the same treatment. 

Senator Lonc. In other words, if I were 
a scientist working either for the AEC or a 
contractor of the AEC, I would be smart 
enough to know that I am actually work- 
ing to develop atomic energy for the US. 
Government. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. There is an 
analogy between this situation and the one 
that obtains in education—one of my favor- 
ite subjects, as you know. The National Edu- 
cation Association, a self-admitted lobbying 
organization, assumes to speak for the teach- 
ers. The NEA is constantly saying what they 
suppose the teachers to be thinking. The 
teachers rarely speak for themselves. How- 
ever, I receive many letters from teachers 
who say: “Please don’t quote me; I thor- 
oughly disagree with the NEA, but I am 
afraid to talk.” In the case of patents, every- 
body is talking for the scientists and engi- 
neers except they themselves. The patent 
lawyers are always telling us what the scien- 
tists and engineers think. Now, I happen 
to deal directly with many scientists and 
engineers; I have not heard them express the 
thoughts on patents as espoused by the pat- 
ent lawyers. 

Senator Lonc. Would you care to elaborate 
further on what you do detect the attitude 
of scientists and engineers to be? 

Admiral Rickover. The scientists and en- 
gineers? Why, I don’t believe they have 
ever given this matter serious thought. It 
makes no difference to them anyway. AS 
citizens, they probably would prefer that the 
patents belong to the Government. 

Senator Lonc. Well, as far as they are con- 
cerned, they are smart enough to realize 
whether they are working for a contractor 
or for a Government agency directly that 
they are working for the Government. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. This is simi- 
lar to the question I am asked about our 
nuclear submarines—whether we have a 
morale problem with the sailors because they 
are submerged for such long periods. I 
answer that we don’t; since there are no 
Psychiatrists aboard these submarines, the 
sailors haven’t found out that there is a 
Problem, so there isn’t any. Possibly, if 
there weren’t so many patent lawyers, we 
wouldn’t have so much of a patent problem, 
either. 

Senator Lonc. Admiral Rickover, have you 
given any thought to the problem involved 
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in some of these contracts where it is pro- 
vided that the Government, in letting a con- 
tract to develop some item, will accord the 
Government a royalty-free license to use this 
item for the Government, but that in no 
event will the Government be permitted to 
use this development to provide services to 
the general public? 

Admiral Rickover. That, of course, is the 
system used by the Department of Defense, 
but not by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Now, industry, for example, gets a great deal 
of benefit from the Government-owned AEC 
patents because they are rapidly made avail- 
able to everyone. Many new developments 
in the atomic energy field are expedited be- 
cause industry is able quickly to learn every- 
thing that has been developed and to build 
on that. This is a good way to get things 
done fast. It could even be that in this 
revolutionary and rapidly spiraling scientific 
and industrial age this is a faster way to de- 
velop our country industrially than is pos- 
sible under the present patent system with 
its restrictions. Perhaps our patent laws 
should be investigated to see if they serve 
the intended purpose well. 

Senator Lonc. It has come to my atten- 
tion that in a certain contract—I do not be- 
lieve this was the usual case, but an excep- 
tion—concerning the development of 
weather control systems, an attempt to de- 
velop weather control, one contractor was 
able to obtain a contract with a provision 
that anything developed under this contract 
could not be used to provide general services 
to the public. If we are ever able to develop 
some system to control weather, can you see 
much use that the Government would have 
for weather control, except to provide gen- 
eral services to the public? 

Admiral Ricxover. I definitely believe we 
should not turn over any element of weather 
control to a contractor. 

Senator Lonc. Well, the Government is 
working on weather control methods, Ad- 
miral Rickover. Assume that we eventually 
find a system whereby seeding the clouds 
might make the rain fall in the area where 
we want it and to prevent it from falling 
somewhere else. Would it not be rather 
extreme for us to have a provision in those 
contracts that the device which the tax- 
payers have paid to develop could not be 
used for their benefit? 

Admiral Rickover. Such a provision I con- 
sider wrong, sir, because it is tantamount 
to the taxpayer underwriting somebody to 
get a patent which stops the taxpayer him- 
self from using his own resources. Such a 
situation should not be permitted to occur. 
It may have been an oversight in the particu- 
lar contract you mention. 

Senator Lonc. How can public policy per- 
mit any such private patent? Now, Admiral 
Rickover, your achievements in developing 
the atomic submarine are rather well known. 
Have you found that the inability to ac- 
cord private patent rights to individual 
contractors has impeded the development of 
the atomic submarine? 

Admiral Rickover. Categorically, I say 
“No.” It is the same as the case of the 
psychiatrists in submarines. Having never 
heard about this situation, I didn’t know 
there was a problem. 

Senator Lonc. Where you have a large 
number of contractors working on parallel 
projects, would you personally feel that 
progress would be impeded if each one had 
the right to take out patent rights and have 
property rights in the secrets they developed? 

Admiral RIcKOVER. Yes, sir; I believe there 
would be. With the system in use in the 
Atomic Energy Commission all of this in- 
formation is shared. 

Senator Lone. And you have no difficulty in 
persuading anyone to share what he develops 
as fast as he finds it? 

Admiral Rickover. I didn’t know until this 
morning there was any difficulty. 
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Senator Lonc. Do you have any knowledge 
of problems that exist in any other field out- 
side of your own, where private contractors 
do not have the right to keep patents? 

Admiral Rickover. I have heard there are 
cases in other fields, but to the best of my 
knowledge, when one attempts to substan- 
tiate these cases, they seem to evaporate. In 
fact, our problem in the atomic energy field 
is we have too many contractors who want to 
do work under our patent. conditions, and not 
the other way around. 

Senator Lone. So, as far as you are con- 
cerned, you have no knowledge of any diffi- 
culty in persuading contractors to do the 
work for you. 

Admiral RicKover. No, sir. I have diffi- 
culty keeping contractors away who are try- 
ing to persuade me to give them more work. 

Senator Lonc. Do you have any questions, 
Ben? 

Mr. Gorpon. Senator, I have a question, 
but I think that you covered it already. But 
this, perhaps, looks at it in a mofe general 
way and I wonder if I could ask it. We have 
received complaints that the policy of giving 
away patent monopolies to contractors has 
a tendency of hampering the dissemination 
of new scientific and technical knowledge, at 
least until it can be patented or exploited. 
What do you think of this? Does the AEC 
policy prevent this kind of a situation? 

Admiral Rickover. There is a definite pos- 
sibility that such a policy can hamper dis- 
semination of scientific and engineering in- 
formation. The present AEC and NASA poli- 
cies tend to encourage rapid dissemination of 
information. This is of great help in devel- 
oping a new technology. Mind you, we are 
talking about new technology which it is 
incumbent on us to develop as rapidly as 
possible from a national standpoint. We are 
not discussing the patent situation per se. 
You and I are not now talking about doing 
away with our patent system. We are merely 
discussing whether the Government owns the 
patents it has paid for. We are only talking 
about a particular aspect of the patent prob- 
lem. 

Senator Lone. Do you have knowledge of 
any companies who take the attitude that 
they are not interested in doing work for 
the Government unless they can keep pri- 
vate patent rights? 

Admiral Rickover. I personally have never 
heard of any, sir. There may be some, but I 
have never encountered one. If a company 
attempted to do business with me that way 
I'd go elsewhere without a moment's delay. 
If we have to depend on any one company 
in the United States to do Government work 
we are in a pretty bad way. We had better 
see to it without delay there is another. This 
issue we are discussing also touches on the 
problem of national interest versus group 
interest. I believe too much of group inter- 
est obtains in the United States. At this 
critical time in our national life we should 
not permit any group interest to predomi- 
nate over the national interest. Because if 
our country is not strong, neither will any 
of the groups in our country be strong. They 
all derive their strength from our Nation. 

Senator Lonc. Thank you very much, Ad- 
miral Rickover. You are always frank, and 
you give us your best advice. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
HOvIFIELD (at the request of Mr. Upaxu), 
for 45 minutes, today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Bo.anp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dicecs and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. McCormack and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. LEVERING. 

(At the request of Mr. Monacan, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing: ) 

Mr. MorRIson. 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8.3018. An act to authorize the Maritime 
Administration to make advances on Gov- 
ernment insured ship mortgages; to the 





Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 8, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2229. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on review of the utilization of separate 
Army and Navy ocean terminal facilities in 
the San Francisco Bay area for general cargo 
and passenger traffic; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2230. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, relative to reporting the re- 
ceipt of $11,912.21 from the underwriters of 
the F/V Luce Brothers, owned by the Pamp- 
co Boats, Inc., in settlement of two claims for 
damage to the CG—83359, pursuant to 14 
US.C. 647(b); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2231. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide for 
emergency authority for priorities in trans- 
portation by merchant vessels in the interest 
of national defense, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2232. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to authorize the im- 
provement, reconstruction, and utilization of 
public roads to provide access to authorized 
Department of the Army water resource proj- 
ects”; to the Committee on Public Works. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 480. Resolution 
providing for the printing of additional 
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copies of House Report No. 1251, current 
session; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1747). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, House Resolution 499. Resolution 
providing for printing additional copies of 
the hearings entitled “Review of the Amer- 
ican Educational System”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1748). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 524. Resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment the biography of Taras Shevchenko; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1749). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 534. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of the prayers 
offered by the Chaplain, the Reverend 
Bernard Braskamp, D.D., at the opening 
of the daily sessions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the 85th and 86th Con- 
gresses; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1750). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 87. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of the report on 
employment, growth, and price levels; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1751). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 89. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of the studies on 
comparisons of United States and Soviet 
economies; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1752). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 691. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the dis- 
posal of certain publications now stored in 
the folding room of the House of Representa- 
tives and the warehouse of the Senate; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1753). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 544. Reso- 
lution providing additional mail clerks for 
the office of the postmaster, House of Rep- 
resentatives; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1754). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 550. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 12381, a bill to increase for 
a@ 1-year period the public debt limit set forth 
in section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act 
and to extend for 1 year the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and certain excise-tax 
rates; without amendment (Rept. No. 1755). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 2327. An act to amend the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the better 
registration of births in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1757). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 2439. An act to authorize 
certain teachers in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia to count as creditable 
service for retirement purposes certain pe- 
riods of authorized leave without pay taken 
by such teachers for educational purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1758). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. Senate Joint Resolution 42. 
Joint resolution to establish an objective for 
coordinating the development of the District 
of Columbia with the development of other 
areas in the Washington metropolitan region 
and the policy to be followed in the attain- 
ment thereof, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1759). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Aqd- 
ministration. H.R. 8665. A bill to amend the 
act entitled “An act to establish a memoria) 
to Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capi- 
tal” to provide for the construction of such 
memorial by the Secretary of the Interior; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1760). Re. 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate ang 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 7624. A bill to 
protect the public health by amending the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to 
authorize the use of suitable color additives 
in or on foods, drugs, and cosmetics, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribing the 
conditions (including maximum tolerances) 
under which such additives may be safely 
used; with amendment (Rept. No. 1761). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 10952. A bill to authorize 
the National Society Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Colonists to use certain real property in 
the District of Columbia as the national 
headquarters of that society; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1756). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 12530. A bill to authorize adjustment, 
in the public interest, of rentals under leases 
entered into for the provision of commercial 
recreational facilities at the John H. Kerr 
Reservoir, Virginia-North Carolina; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 12531. A bill to change the name of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 12532. A bill to provide compensation 
for certain property losses in the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir project, Kansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H.R. 12533. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act to increase the penalties for 
violation of that act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.R. 12534. A bill to extend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, for 1 year and to author- 
ize Presidential action during the time Con- 
gress is not in session if such action is in 
the national interest or is necessary to insure 
an adequate supply of sugar, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 12535. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, so as to authorize Group Hos- 
pitalization, Inc., to enter into contracts 
with certain dental hospitals for the care 
and treatment of individuals, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 12536. A bill relating to the treatment 
of charges for local advertising for purposes 
of determining the manufacturer's sale price; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 12537. A bill relating to the treatment 

of charges for local advertising for purposes 
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of determining the manufacturer’s sale price; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. O’HARA of Michigan: 

HLR. 12538. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SISK: 

HR. 12539. A bill to implement section 4 of 
the act approved December 22, 1944 (Public 
No. 534, 78th Cong.), as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Res. 548. Resolution creating a_ select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the commitment of persons to men- 
tal institutions; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 549. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 548; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 12540. A bill for the relief of Santina 

Ferrara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12541. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
Giuseppe Ferraro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12542. A bill for the relief of Zaha- 
roula Vasilakos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 12543. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Basillisa L. Babilla; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12544. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nouritza Kodjababian and her minor chil- 
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dren, Berj, Sona, Ara, and Zaven Kodjaba- 
bian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TABER: 

H.R. 12545. A bill for the relief of Carlo 
Giordano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 12546. A bill for the relief of Antig- 
one Apostolaki Cassel; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, 


485. The Speaker presented a petition of 
William Fitts Ryan, and other residents of 
the 20th Congressional District, New York, 
N.Y., favoring the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) 
for medical care for our senior citizens, which 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Many Mourn the Sad Passing of Rowell 
A. Billups, One of the Outstanding 
Business Leaders and Philanthropists 
in the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
sad passing of Rowell A. Billups, the 
South lost one of its most distinguished 
and outstanding businessmen, beloved 
and respected by people in all walks of 
life. 

His accomplishments were many. In 
being able to start off from the bottom 
and by sheer determination and ability 
develop and bring about one of the big- 
gest businesses in the Nation, which 
operates in over 14 States, and yet lived 
a life of an honorable, kind, and lovable 
man. He did so many acts of kindness 
and his generosity seemed unending. 

People in all walks of life, leading busi- 
nessmen, bankers, Governors, Congress- 
men, Lieutenant Governors, sheriffs, and 
notables from many States, were among 
his mourners at his funeral. And yet, 
with all of these important men and 
women, there were people in most mod- 
est circumstances who bowed their heads 
and shed tears for a man whom they had 
known, loved, and respected. 

Mr. Billups, 61, was the founder of 
Billups Eastern Petroleum Co. and 
Billups Western Petroleum Co., which 
own and operate a chain of service sta- 
tions in 14 States along the eastern sea- 
board and throughout the South. 

He was a native of Carroll County and 
was the son of William A. Billups and 
the late Lillie McKenzie Billups of Car- 
roll County. He was an alumnus of the 
University of Mississippi and served in 
the U.S. Marine Corps during World 
War I. 

Mr. Billups moved to Greenwood 30 
years ago and opened his first service 





station here around 1932. Since that 
time the company has grown until today 
it is recognized as one of the largest 
chains in the southern half of the 
country. 

He was known throughout Mississippi 
and Louisiana for his active civic under- 
takings and his philanthropic activi- 
ties. A keen businessman and a widely 
read student of economics he never lost 
touch with the economic pulse of the 
business world. 

He was a member of the Elks Club and 
was recently elected president of the 
Mississippi Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. He was elevated 
to this position at the State meeting 
here in March from his former office as 
vice president of the State society. He 
was serving his second consecutive year 
as chairman of the Salvation Army ad- 
visory board. 

He was the organizer and a past presi- 
dent of the Leflore County Heart Asso- 
ciation and was a member of the board 
of directors of the Mississippi Heart 
Association. 

Mr. Billups was also very active in the 
Delta Area Council of the Boy Scouts. 
He headed a drive to rehabilitate and ex- 
pand the facilities of Camp Tally-Ha in 
1956 and has been a member of the ex- 
ecutive board for a number of years. He 
was also a member of the advisory board 
for Mississippi Vocational College for a 
number of years and was recently elected 
to board of directors of the Greenwood 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A generous contributor to civic and 
charitable causes, he endowed a heart 
research laboratory at Tulane Univer- 
sity known as Billups Foundation. He 
also contributed equipment to the eye 
research division of Tulane University. 

Mr. Billups had extensive farming in- 
terest in Leflore, Carroll, and Sunflower 
counties. At the time of his death he 
had announced plans to expand his busi- 
ness activities and erect a large bowling 
establishment here. 

He was an avid sports fan and very ac- 
tive in the University of Mississippi 
Alumni Association. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Grace Ricketts Billups, one daughter, 


Mrs. Charles D. Saunders; two brothers, 
Guy C. Billups, all of Greenwood, and 
W.L. “Buddy” Billups of Hammond, La.; 
one sister, Miss Irene Billups, also of 
Greenwood, and his father, W. A. Billups 
of Carrollton and two grandchildren, 
Charlot, and Rowell Billups Saunders. 

Few men in our time ever achieved 
what Rowell A. Billups achieved. He did 
not live for next week, next month, next 
year, for life was every day and he made 
it a point in his daily life to make this 
a better world for all as a place to live. 

Seldom did a day pass that he did not 
go far afield in trying to help and assist 
some person in unfortunate circum- 
stances. With all his achievements in 
the business world, he had a deep love 
and affection for his relatives and his 
friends, and he made it a point to be 
with them every possible moment. He 
was loved, respected, and he will be 
missed by thousands of people in all 
walks of life. 

May his soul rest in peace. 





Award of Contract to Mitsubishi Co., of 
Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 26, 1960, I requested the Secre- 
tary of Labor to conduct an official in- 
vestigation into the matter of unem- 
ployment in two of the counties in my 
district, namely Richland and Ashland. 
I asked for this survey in connection 
with my efforts to secure for the Plym- 
outh Locomotive Works the defense 
contract to supply some 39 locomotives 
to the Panama Canal at a cost of some 
$4 million. I regret to say that the con- 
tract was awarded to the Mitsubishi Co., 
of Japan on May 12. 

The Department of Labor has just ad- 
vised my office that Richland and 
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Ashland Counties, aforementioned, on 
the basis of its investigation are labor 
surplus areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I have this day written 
to the Honorable Wilber Brucker, Sec- 
retary of the Army, as follows: 

With regard to the recent award of the 
towing locomotive contract for the Panama 
Canal to Mitsubishi, I am of the firm opin- 
ion that the present strong feeling in Japan 
against a mutual security treaty with the 
United States indicates the need for a com- 
plete reappraisal of this contract award. 

We cannot overlook the gravity of the 
present anti-American feeling in Japan if 
we are to insure the timely availability and 
delivery of this equipment so vital to the 
canal’s operation, This situation, in my 
opinion, clearly makes it mandatory that the 
low domestic bidder, the Plymouth Locomo- 
tive Works, be called on to supply all, or 
certainly a significant portion of this es- 
sential equipment. 

On June 6, 1960, I received a report from 
the Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Statistics, which indicates that a 
serious condition of labor surplus now exists 
in the Plymouth area. In the case of the 
Plymouth Locomotive Works, this concern so 
essential to national security, has already 
been forced by foreign competition and 
other factors to cut back to a 4-day week, 
in addition to laying off 10 percent of its 
working force during recent weeks. 

The recent deterioration in world polit- 
ical conditions, and our own economic con- 
ditions at home, dictate that steps be taken 
before the situation becomes untenable to 
insure the continuing operation of this vital 
canal facility. 


Mr. Speaker, had the Panama Canal 
contract been awarded to Plymouth, it 
would have meant some 3 years cf em- 
ployment or about 1,117,200 man-hours 
of work. 

And as I have contended repeatedly, 
Mr. Speaker, while the Japanese bid on 
paper was $913,000 lower than the Plym- 
outh bid, the Government actually lost 
money by awarding the contract to 
Mitsubishi. In addition to the $500,000 
which would have been paid to Uncle 
Sam in taxes by Plymouth Locomotive, 
the Government would have collected 
some $438,000 in the form of income 
taxes from employees of our domestic 
firm. We could also add to this the 
taxes and man-hours lost to U.S. sup- 
pliers and their employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that if 
American industry and our standard of 
living are to survive against the on- 
slaught of foreign competition, we must 
reexamine the definition of fair and free 
competition, which our Government says 
is the basis upon which foreign imports 
are received and foreign bids accepted, 
in the light of such acts as the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healy 
Public Contracts Act, neither of which 
applies to such countries as Japan. How 
can domestic industry possibly prevail 
if conditions that represent burdensome 
production costs are imposed by law upon 
one competitor and not upon another? 

Mr. Speaker, I am alarmed by the 
slowdown in our industrial plant, 
especially in such basics as steel. As 
important as good international rela- 
tions are, current trade policies to win 
friends and influence people abroad is 
placing several domestic industries and 
the security of our workers in jeopardy. 
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I am satisfied that this situation will de- 
teriorate further unless we eliminate cur- 
rent policies which are entirely con- 
trary to the intent and purpose of the 
Buy American Act, and to restore trade 
programs which are adequate to deal 
with present day circumstances. 





Largest Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Chapter Organized This Year in the 
United States Given Charter at Grafton, 
W. Va.; Maj. Joseph Tolbert and Sen- 
ator Jennings Randolph Speak 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Grafton, W. Va., a railroad center which 
has suffered economic difficulties mainly 
as a consequence of rapid technological 
change, is a city which nevertheless looks 
toward the future with resolution and 
optimism. 

The citizens of Grafton have organ- 
ized an economic development program 
aimed at attracting and developing new 
industries and making their community 
@ more desirable and hopeful place in 
which to live. 

Playing an important role in this co- 
operative effort will be the Grafton Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, which is the 
largest Jaycee chapter to have been or- 
ganized in the United States this year. 
The 50 charter members who were pre- 
sented their chapter’s charter during a 
banquet ceremony in which I was privi- 
leged to participate, June 6, 1960, are: 
Calvin C. Smith, president; Herbert C. 
Ball and James C. Fawcett, vice presi- 
dents; Charles E. Walls, secretary; May- 
nard D. Slaven, treasurer; Nelson L. 
Blankenship, Manfred K. Bahmann, 
Glenn H. Bartlett, Earl R. Carrothers, 
Floyd George Cozard, William L. Demp- 
sey, Robert L. Duckworth, Jack Edward 
Ellis, Frank M. Faulkner, Frederick D. 
Ford, Mark Freeman, Kenneth F. Fort- 
ney, Harold R. Gillespie, Don R. Har- 
man, Teddy Lee Haddix, Bill Joe Hill, 
Jeremial Hines, William B. Hawkins, 
Charles Richard Isner, Jr., Jasper A. 
Kalo, Elbert G. Knotts, Darl Robert Lau- 
lis, J. N. Liller, Donal Lee Matthews, Wil- 
liam Arthur Matthews, Otis Max Mur- 
phy, Delbert R. Moats, Charles Lowell 
Mason, George Perko, Derald Floyd Pol- 
ing, Donald F. Poling, Cecil W. Phillips, 
Jr., Captaim James E. Pappas, James M. 
Robinson, Paul Hansen Resitrup, Wilfred 
L. Stead, Carman L. McKinney, Jack W. 
McDougal, Donald J. Tansill, James 
Tingler, Warren A. Turner, John J. 
Uveges, Tony Joe Veltri, Dorsey Wayne 
Weaver, and Robert M. Wyckoff. 

As guest speaker for the charter ban- 
quet, we heard Maj. Joseph Tolbert of 
the Strategic Air Command on the im- 
portance of SAC to our national defense. 
His illustrated presentation was effective 
and highly informative. 
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The charter was presented by Jack 
Stillman of Charleston, W. Va., imme- 
diate past president of the Junior Cham- 
bers of Commerce of West Virginia, who 
made an excellent talk on the value of 
the jaycee organization in the State and 
Nation. 

Dr. Robert F. Gerkin was the clever 
master of ceremonies, Phil Lux of Fair- 
mont, W. Va., represented the sponsoring 
chapter from that neighboring city. 

“Building a Better West Virginia” was 
the theme of my brief remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp ex- 
cerpts from my speech. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the speech by the senior Senator 
from West Virginia were ordered printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BUILDING A BETTER WEST VIRGINIA 
(Speech by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH at 
charter banquet, Grafton Junior Chamber 

of Commerce, Grafton, W. Va., June 6, 

1960) 

You are now officially a part of one of the 
most distinguished State organizations of the 
junior chamber of commerce in our country. 
The record of accomplishment of the West 
Virginia Jaycees is a notable one—a fact 
which was rightfully acknowledged at the 
national convention in Buffalo last year. It 
is a proud record, and one in which an ex- 
ample has been set for all of us in the State 
in carrying out the theme of “Building a 
Better West Virginia.” 

The job of going on from here—the task of 
building a better West Virginia—rests with 
you gentlemen who are the business, indus- 
trial, and professional leaders of the coming 
generation. 

Yours is the generation which must plow 
the new ground, and break down the bar- 
riers as our own Chuck Yeager, of West 
Virginia, broke the sound barrier. 

And yours is the generation most fitted for 
the task. Unemcumbered by the preconcep- 
tions that often increase with the years, you 
are free to search for new solutions—as did 
Alexander Graham Bell, when he invented 
the telephone at the age of 28; as did Henry 
Ford, when he produced his first motor car 
at 29; as did Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
when he was appointed president of the 
University of Chicago at 30. 

These men found youth a time of inven- 
tion and initiative. The history of the arts, 
of science, of industry and of politics records 
the names of many others—Aeschylus, Gali- 
leo, David Hume, Francis Bacon, William 
Wordsworth, Alexander Hamilton—all men 
who completed some of their greatest work 
before reaching the age of 30. 

This is an age in life when you are pre- 
eminently suited for searching out new so- 
lutions and penetrating established bar- 
riers. One of these barriers opposing our 
economic development has been our tradi- 
tional reliance in West Virginia on the 
basic manufacturing and extractive indus- 
tries and the rail industry which serves them. 
These industries, with their heavy rate of 
capitalization per worker, are the leaders 
in the process of automation. 

Therefore, we must search beyond the 
basic extraction and processing of our nat- 
ural resources to the secondary stage of fab- 
rication and manufacture of consumer 
goods. It is in these fields that opportuni- 
ties abound for the development of locally 
owned, independent small businesses. 

In this respect it is worth noting that 94 
percent of all commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments employ fewer than 20 persons, 
while a total of 97 percent of all concerns 
employ not more than 50 persons. 

Firms with 50 or fewer employees provide 
jobs for 72 percent of all workers and ac- 
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count for 78 percent of the Nation’s total 
sales dollar volume in the retail, wholesale, 
and service fields. 

Thus, it is in the fields of the service and 
fabricating industries which offer opportu- 
nities for the development of small busi- 
nesses that we must look for the long-range 
development of much of our economy. 

In this respect it is gratifying to note that 
members of the West Virginia Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce have been among the 
leaders in the development of a small busi- 
ness investment corporation under the pro- 
visions of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958. This is a significant step toward the 
realization of many of our goals. 

I have little fear as to West Virginia’s 
future while several thousand young men 
are guided by the Jaycees in providing cre- 
ative and courageous leadership in the fields 
of industry and business, community devel- 
opment, and constructive participation in 
public affairs. 





Senator Symington Speaks on Equal 
Rights and Opportunities for All Amer- 


icans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REc- 
orp an address delivered by Senator 
Stuart SymMIncToN, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri, at the Third and Fourth Con- 
gressional District Democratic dinner, 
held in Kalamazoo, Mich., on April 27, 
1960. Senator Symrncton’s statement, 
among the daily releases by press, indi- 
viduals, and organizations of numerous 
analyses of the ciyil rights issue, is one 
of the most penetrating into the funda- 
mentals and scope of the subject. He 
forthrightly concretizes these facts: that 
the civil rights issue is not a Negro 
problem; it is an issue which, without 
regard to age, race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin, extends to and affects the 
opportunities and economic well-being of 
all individuals and the stature and jus- 
tice accorded them as the people of the 
Nation. Senator SymrincTon focuses the 
fact that the struggle for civil rights is 
man’s pursuit of human dignity, the ex- 
=— worldwide issue of the 20th cen- 

ury,. 

Senator SyminctTon’s address follows: 
EqQuaL RIGHTS AND OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 
AMERICANS 
(By Senator Stuart SyMINGTON) 

Upon announcing my candidacy I said 
that I would emphasize the importance of 
Policies and programs which guaranteed to 
every citizen equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunity. 

We in this country have great pride in 
our Statue of Liberty—the promises held 
forth in that uplifted torch. 

To most of us, nurtured in the basic doc- 
trine of our Constitution, that torch is dedi- 
cated to equal opportunity for all citizens. 
The Statue of Liberty is also a statue of 
dignity. 

For over 300 years, from the time of the 
pilgrims to the present, millions of new citi- 
zens have come to America. 
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They came because they believed that here 
was a land where one could achieve a better 
life. 

And in the main they found it. 

Under the protection of law, operating in 
a virgin land where all were declared to be 
equal, they created for themselves and their 
Nation a prosperity and a position never 
before attained in all history. 

In our country today, most men believe 
they can go just as far as knowledge and 
their skills can take them. 

We must, however, be sure that we plan 
to develop and use all our human resources 
to their maximum capabilities. 

This is not only essential to our position 
at home, but also to our position abroad. 

We are faced with a determined antago- 
nist, totalitarian communism. 

This antagonist exploits our every weak- 
ness, in order to achieve the goal to which 
it has been dedicated for so many years— 
world conquest. 

America is the last real power capable of 
standing between the Communists and world 
domination; and it is becoming increasingly 
clear that unless we decide to guarantee op- 
portunity for all people, we may well lose 
it for all people. 

Much is read and heard these day about 
growing unrest and brutality in Africa. 

In that great continent, larger than the 
United States, China, and India combined, 
the people passionately desire human 
dignity—and they do not intend to be 
stopped. 

Recently I visited Africa and the Middle 
East. 

Believe me, our own failures in this regard 
are hurting us in these crucial countries. 

In those lands the problem—centered in a 
citizen’s unqualified right to vote—is now 
being pointed up for all to see. 

The same is true in America. The world 
is asking for the views of the wealthiest and 
most powerful nation of the free world. 

In my view, equal opportunity goes far 
beyond the bounds of race or creed. 

A man capable of doing a particular job 
refused that job because he is too old, is as 
much a victim of discrimination as a man 
turned back because of the color of his skin. 

The child too poor to go to college is as 
effectively segregated from educational op- 
portunity as a child in a separate school. 

The barriers to equal opportunity are not 
confined to one section of the country. 

They sap the strength of all our States, 
and of our Nation, and of every nation. 

If we could change this course, and un- 
leash the full energies and ability of all our 
people, America’s economic strength would 
break all records. 

Here is one example: 

If the average income of Negro workers 
equaled that of white workers, $14 billion 
per year would be added to consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

And equal opportunity for able and 
capable workers aged 60 to 65 would add 
many billions more. 

Surely these are worthwhile goals—and to 
attain them I make the following proposals 
in three main areas: 

First: Equal opportunity for employment. 

We should establish a cooperative program 
between the State and the Federal Govern- 
ments for vocational training and retrain- 
ing. That training should be available to 
those older workers who need new skills, 
as well as to people displaced by automation. 

The Department of Labor should work 
more closely with State employment boards, 
so as to provide special job counseling for 
older workers. At the present time this 
service is sadly lacking in almost all States. 

There should be an end to racial dis- 
crimination in Federal employment. Any 
project on which the citizens’ tax money is 
expended cannot be a vehicle for perpetuat- 


ing bias. 
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Second: There should be equal opportunity 
in housing. 

Slums have no place in a modern America. 

These slums can be abolished through an 
intelligent program of public housing and 
urban renewal. Lower interest rates on 
homebuilding would also help a great deal. 

Then there is the great question of equal 
and adequate opportunity in education. 
Surely all of us want to see an America 
where every child who desires an education 
and is willing to work for it should have the 
opportunity. 

The criteria for school and college educa- 
tions should be brains, not money. 

This principle was recognized by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, and I would 
hope to see this act eventually broadened 
into a program of competitive Federal 
scholarships. 

The public education of our children—a 
principle conceived and carried out in our 
land before our Federal Constitution—should 
conform to the established law of our land. 

The rights in our Constitution should be- 
long to all Americans. 

Every person in the United States should 
have the right to vote; the right to assert 
the principles of collective bargaining in 
practical fashion; the right to air any griev- 
ance; and, of course, the right to police pro- 
tection against any and all violence. 

In this testing time of history, the only 
real hope of the American people is to be- 
come and remain a united people. 

And there is no surer road to national 
unity than equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

A first-class nation should have no second- 
class citizens. 

You and I remember the poem on the base 
of the Statue of Liberty. 

That poem ends, “I lift my lamp beside 
the golden door.” 

But what good does it do to keep the 
lamp lit in the doorway if we snuff out the 
lights in the house? 

Let us dedicate ourselves to a goal which 
would truly represent the power and glory 
of the American dream. 

To that end, let ours be a land where 
all feel welcome, and where all share the 
same hospitality of laws and customs and 
care. 

This is the way to really use our liberty. 

This is the kind of house you and I believe 
in. 
That is the house we want our children to 
live in. 





Dr. Alfred T. Hill of Council for Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges Delivers Sig- 
nificant Address at 72d Annual Com- 
mencement of Salem (W. Va.) College; 
Receives Honorary Degree With Other 
Distinguished Men; President Hurley Is 
Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, when 
Salem College at Salem, W. Va., held its 
72d annual commencement on May 27, 
1960, four distinguished gentlemen were 
awarded honorary degrees during the 
same ceremonies which honored the 1960 
graduating class. 
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Dr. George D. Heaton, minister in in- 
dustry, Charlotte, N.C., received the de- 
gree of doctor of humanics; Dr. Prank 
V. Langfitt, a Clarksburg, W. Va., physi- 
cian and surgeon and former president 
of the West Virginia State Medical Asso- 
ciation, received the degree of doctor of 
humanities; Philip H. Willkie, of Rush- 
ville, Ind., chairman of the board of the 
Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, received the degree of doctor 
of laws; and Dr. Alfred T. Hill, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., executive secretary of the 
Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, received the degree of doctor 
of pedagogy. 

As a graduate and director of Salem 
College, situated in the community in 
which I was born and reared, and as a 
member of the advisory council of the 
Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, I felt especially privileged to 
have presented Dr. Hill for his honorary 
degree, which was conferred upon him 
by Dr. K. Duane Hurley, energetic and 
youthful president of both Salem Col- 
lege and the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp my 
remarks in presenting Dr. Hill. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
of the senior Senator from West Virginia 
were ordered printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DeMocrRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, PRESENTING 
FoR A DEGREE Dr. ALFRED T. HILL AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT SERVICES OF SALEM COL- 
LEGE, SaLEM, W. Va., May 27, 1960 
President Hurley, members of the board, 

faculty members, ladies and gentlemen, and 

students, returning to Salem College, par- 
ticularly at commencement time, always 
brings with it the warm reflections of other 
times. The four wonderful and eventful 
years spent here furnished me with a deep 
reservoir of memories and happy associa- 
tions. Therefore, it gives me an especially 
keen pleasure to present for a deserved honor 

a new friend to this community in which I 

was born and reared and have loved so well. 

A person in public life is called upon to 
offer many presentations and introductions, 
some of which are merely part of the ritual 
of American life. A few are genuinely 
meaningful experiences. Seldom have I been 
given the opportunity, however, to present 
a citizen who brings such uniquely appro- 
priate qualifications to the occasion as in 
this instance. 

Most of Dr. Hill’s adult life has been in 
the service of education, either as a teacher 
or administrator, in preparatory schools and 
small colleges. And as a graduate of Brown 
University, with postgraduate degrees from 
Harvard and Columbia, the recipient of this 
recognition is thus widely experienced in 
the field of learning, at every level, and in 
virtually every kind of private institution. 

Yet his energies for many years have been 
devoted largely to the welfare and improve- 
ment of small private undergraduate colleges 
such as Salem. Such a liberal arts college is 
a uniquely American t in educa- 
tion, and judging from the results, it is an 
experiment which has long since verified its 
worth. 

It is no accident that these colleges have 
found in Dr. Hill an energetic and effective 
champion. And it was a timely period, in- 
deed, when Dr. Hill was enlisted in this 


proportionately ever greater share 
of the private voluntary contributions, and 
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with the public institutions advancing at 
such a rapid pace, our small colleges will 
face difficult times ahead—as, of course, they 
have in the past. 

As executive director during the past 4 
years of the Council for the Advancement of 
Small Colleges, this gentle and scholarly man 
has worked diligently and devotedly to in- 
crease the support for small colleges and to 
help individual institutions to achieve re- 
gional accreditation. As a product of his 
experience in this field, especially during re- 
cent years, Dr. Hill published last year his 
authoritative book on the problems and po- 
tentialities of small colleges, “The Small 
College Meets the Challenge.” 

Among Dr. Hill’s rarer qualities is one that 
is virtually unique in the world today. He 
is a man diligently trying to work himself 
out of a job. For the aim of the council is 
to possess accreditation for all of its mem- 
bers and thus be dissolved in 5 years. 

I present one who represents the best of 
combinations in the academic world, a gen- 
tleman equally effective as teacher, adminis- 
trator, and scholar, Dr. Alfred T. Hill. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
commencement address was delivered by 
Dr. Hill, and his challenging remarks 
were timely and appropriate—‘“The Col- 
lege and the Community.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp the inspiring speech, in- 
cluding the well-deserved testimonial to 
President Hurley, in the form of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Small Colleges and read by 
Dr. Hill in the introductory portion of 
his address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

THE COLLEGE AND THE COMMUNITY—SALEM 
(W. Va.) CoLLEGE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
BY ALFRED T. HILL, May 27, 1960 

INTRODUCTION 


President Hurley, members of the board of 
trustees, faculty, distinguished guests, 
friends, and members of the graduating class, 
I bring you the greetings of the Council for 
the Advancement of Small Colleges. With 
these greetings I present to you the following 
resolution: 

“DEAR PRESIDENT HuRLEY: The Council for 
the Advancement of Small Colleges has asked 
me to transmit through you to Salem Col- 
lege the following resolution. This resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously by the board 
of directors of the council in regular session 
at the meeting held on May 18, 1960: 

“Whereas Dr. K. Duane Hurley has served 
faithfully as the president of the Council for 
the Advancement of Small Colleges for 4 
years; 

“ ‘Whereas his wisdom, leadership, and un- 
selfish efforts have been largely responsible 
for the success of the council to date in 
service to its members; 

“*Whereas Salem College has contributed 
generously to the welfare of all members of 
the council through the sacrifice of making 
the time and energies of its president avail- 
able in the interests of a group of small but 
significant colleges: Be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That the council hereby ac- 
knowledge a large debt of gratitude to Dr. 
K. Duane Hurley and to Salem College and 
herewith present to Salem College in token 
of its appreciation a complimentary member- 
ship in the council from July 1, 1960 through 
June 30, 1962.’ 

“Cordially yours, 
“JOHN Z. MARTIN, 


“Vice President, Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Small Colleges.” 
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THE COMMUNITY OF OUTER SPACE 


In my first draft of this talk to you this 
morning, I started by apologizing for the 
fact that I could not think of any way in 
which to relate a small college in West Vir- 
ginia to the community of the universe in 
an age of outer space. I felt hopelessly out 
of date because frankly I could see no rela- 
tion between Salem College and the various 
sputniks, muttniks, luniks and other man- 
made satellites racing crazily around in 
space these days, to say nothing of Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and a multitude of 
other well-known characters in the sky. 

However, only a short time ago I visited 
a@ small college campus where one of the 
feature attractions was an astronomical ob- 
servatory used as an official ‘“moonwatch 
station” to track these artificial satellites, 
The young astronomy professor who dem- 
onstrated this piece of equipment to a group 
of visitors said, “You are now looking into 
outer space.” He rather scoffed at the idea 
that there was anything new or worthwhile 
on the far side of the moon. And he said, 
“The first man to go up in a spaceship will 
be very much disappointed. He will be able 
to observe the universe only through a tiny 
6 by 6 window, whereas here on this hilltop 
we are observing the universe around a 
horizon of 360° and through an arc 
overhead of 180°. In fact, we are trav- 
eling this minute on the best spaceship 
ever invented and we have been all our 
lives. All we have to do is to look up to see 
infinitely into the community of outer 
space.” That it was—the community of 
outer space. As I looked around me, I 
realized that the 50 or 60 other observers 
were not the local neighbors and farmers I 
had supposed them to be. They had taken 
on a new dignity and a new stature. They 
were all 10 feet tall. They were spacemen. 
In just a few words this young professor had 
related the people of his rural community 
to the community of outer space and he 
had done it through the agency of a little 
old-fashioned telescope in a small church- 
related college. But he was a young man 
with a liberal arts education. Although he 
knew a great deal about the distance, move- 
ments, and composition of the stars, he was 
not so much concerned about these triviali- 
ties as he was about the meaning and pur- 
pose of the universe. He was a living ex- 
ample of what President Sills of Bowdoin 
once said, “Excellent teaching in wooden 
halls is better than wooden teaching in 
marble halls.” So I have crossed out the 
apology in my first draft for not being able 
to see how a small college could relate itself 
to the community of outer space. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 


In my earlier draft of these remarks I also 
apologized for the fact that I could not de- 
fine community in terms of the world in the 
international sense. However, after my 
recent visit I had to cross out that apology, 
too. In the evening I attended a concert 
in which a chorus of 300 _ students, 
alumni, and teachers were on the stage. The 
performance was being broadcast and 
listened to by a radio audience of 1,000 
people within a radius of 50 miles; but, in 
addition to this, it was being taped and the 
tapes were being sent to 135 radio stations 
all across the country and all over the world. 
On a tour of the campus I visited the lan- 
guage laboratory where students with the 
latest electronic equipment were being in- 
structed in French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. That evening the president showed 
me his pictures taken during a 3-month trip 
around the world—not just a sightseeing 
tour—but a trip visiting educational, reli- 
gious, and medical centers in which alumni 
of his college were serving in important 
posts. And so, you see, it became dramati- 
cally clear to me that even a very small col- 
lege because of its influence and active par- 
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ticipation, could realistically claim citizen- 
ship as a member of the world community. 


THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY 


Now that I am getting down from the sky 
and back from the international scene, I 
am beginning to feel more at home as I de- 
scribe the small college in relation to a 
much smaller community—the Nation. Let 
me describe the picture for you briefly. 
There are about 2,000 colleges of all types in 
the United States today. Some 200 of these 
have fewer than 500 students. American 
colleges range in age from Harvard founded 
324 years ago to the University of South 
Florida, which has a president, half a dozen 
deans, a faculty, and some buildings—but 
no students. This college has been in the 
making for over 2 years. It expects to open 
next fall with 1,500 students and have an en- 
rollment of 10,000 by 1970. Today there are 
slightly over 3 million students in college; 
this number will double by 1970. Today 
there are 7.5 million degree holders in the 
United States—2 million more than there 
were 10 years ago. Today the total plant 
value of higher education is $17.5 billion and 
the total operating cost is $5 billion. Be- 
tween 1956 and 1970 the Government esti- 
mates we will have to spend over $17 billion 
on plant and facilities in order to meet the 
demands of higher education. In 1900 4 
percent of the college age population at- 
tended college; by 1956 this percentage had 
increased nearly nine times to 35 percent; 
by 1970 it is estimated that 50 percent of all 
college age youth will be in college. 

This raises the question of why young 
people want to go to college at all. I am 
reminded of the pretty freshman co-ed in a 
small women’s private southern college. 
She appeared in the dean’s office one day in 
tears. “What’s the matter?” asked the dear, 
kind old dean. “Don’t you like your room- 
mate?” “Oh, yes,” sobbed the child. “She’s 
w-w-wonderful.” “Well then,” said the 
dean, “perhaps you don’t like the food.” 
“Oh no,” wailed the child. “It’s delicious.” 
“Well now let me see,” said the dean. “Are 
you failing in any of your courses?” “No, 
no,” weeped the girl. “I’m getting all A’s.” 
“Then what in the world is the matter?” 
asked the dean. “The trouble is,” said the 
little darling, “I came here to be went with 
but I ain’t.” 

Now you can see that young lady had the 
wrong idea about going to college in the 
first place. In fact, her case was almost as 
pitiful as that of the football hero whom 
the coach found sitting on the chapel steps 
on the morning of commencement day in 
the unmanly act of crying his heart out. 
“Why, Joe,” said the coach, “what in the 
world is the matter with you, aren’t you 

2” “N-n-no,” sobbed the hero, “I’m 
not.” “Well, why not?” said the coach. 
“Look at you. You were captain of the 
football team in your senior year. You were 
president of the senior class. Today you 
will be graduating with honors. Your 
family and friends are here to celebrate your 
achievement, and all year you've been dating 
the prettiest girl on campus. What on 
earth do you have to feel sad about?” “Oh, 
I know; that’s all true,” wailed the boy, “but 
here it is commencement day, and Oh, 
Coach, if I had only learned to write my 
name.” Now, you see, he had the wrong 
idea about going to college too. 

A lot of people go to college these days 
because the word is around that at age 30 a 
college graduate earns twice as much money 
aS @ noncollege graduate and at age 40 he 
earns three times as much. As far back as 
1952, 84 percent of the top corporation jobs 
went to college graduates, and the per- 
centage certainly must be even higher today. 

Now against this broad background what 
is happening to the private colleges and par- 
ticularly to the small college? The figures 
tell the story. In 1900, 61 percent of all 
student enrollment was in private colleges; 
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in 1958, 42 percent of the students attended 
private colleges; in 1970, the estimate is 35 
percent in the private colleges. In other 
words, in the short span of about three gen- 
erations the enrollment picture will have 
been completely reversed so far as the ratio 
of public and private education is con- 
cerned in the United States. And what does 
this do to the small private college? It puts 
it at the crossroads. Will it gradually 
dwindle in importance as well as in enroll- 
ment and money? A hundred years from 
now will it be an insignificant feature of 
higher education? Or will the small college 
define a new role, clarify its public image, 
and increase the effectiveness and im- 
portance of its service to society? 

And what is the place of Salem in the 
national community? You have had a long 
history. Your alumni include Governors, 
Senators, clergymen, educational leaders, in- 
fluential people in all walks of life. How- 
ever, you may not realize that in the ‘last 4 
years Salem—largely through the leadership 
of its president—has come onto the national 
scene in higher education. It was President 
Hurley, who first pointed to the role of what 
he described as “the forgotten college,” and 
called this institution and scores of others 
like it to the attention of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, the Ford Foun- 
dation, the United States Steel Corp., the 
General Electric Co., and the influential edu- 
cational associations across the country. It 
was because of his inspiration and leadership 
that CASC was formed. And it was through 
CASC that the story of Salem and its sister 
colleges was told to over 3 million readers 
last fall through the publication of a special 
supplement in the New York Times and the 
publication of a book on small colleges. It 
was the organization which your president 
leads which 2 weeks ago called a national 
conference on “The Small College in the 
Sixties.” On this occasion Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was the luncheon 
speaker on “The National Interest in the 
Small College.” Two of your outstanding 
alumni on this platform, Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH and Gov. Cecil H. Underwood 
participated in the program. Philip H. Will- 
kie, the national chairman of CASC, whom 
you have just honored, bestowed 4 special 
citation upon Vice President Nixon and 
named him “The Small College Man of the 
Year.” If this does not reflect the influence 
of a small college upon the national scene, 
I can think of no better illustration. 

President Hurley, because of the improve- 
ment in the Salem College program and in 
recognition of the points I have just made, 
I have the honor to deliver to you this check 
for $1,000 from the United States Steel 
Foundation. This is a token of their recog- 
nition of the achievements of Salem Col- 
lege and a gesture of encouragement for the 
continuation of the good work. You will 
note that this is transmitted to you with 
the good wishes of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

THE TOWN OR LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Let us turn from the role of the college 
in the national community to the role of the 
college in its local community. In order to 
illustrate the importance of the college to 
a small town, let me describe the difference 
between two situations. Suppose, on the 
one hand, you have a State with a university 
of 20,000 students. In this case you have 
@ great concentration of brainpower and 
wealth all in one spot. You have drained 
the best students, the best professors, and 
the most money from all over the State. 
Perhaps 500 or 1,000 small communities have 
contributed their talent to this central en- 
terprise and are individually that much 
poorer for their sacrifice. Now suppose, on 
the other hand, you have 20 colleges with 
1,000 students each. This is distribution 


and decentralization. You now have 20 
small cultural centers all over the State. 
This keeps the best students, the best pro- 
fessors, and the money at home. It provides 
for 20 different units of leadership. In this 
case you no longer have a huge cultural oasis 
in the midst of an intellectual desert; you 
have instead a fertile land nourished with 
a multitude of local springs each one of 
which is capable of expanding, decreasing, 
adjusting, or changing its course in response 
to local needs. Furthermore, in these days 
of easy transportation and communication 
your 20 small colleges have a potentiality for 
cooperation and pooling of resources which 
in effect make them a sort of network of 
culture or in a rather loose sense a university 
spread all over the State. This is the way 
to preserve freedom, promote diversity, and 
develop initiative. This is the way to keep 
higher education where it belongs—in the 
hands of the people and away from the con- 
trol of the self-styled professionals and free 
from the redtape of colossal bureaucracy. 

Let’s take a look at two sides of the same 
picture from a little different angle now: 
the cash value of a college to its community 
and the cash value of a community to its 
college. 

About 2 years ago George Fox College in 
Oregon—a CASC college with about 150 stu- 
dents—estimated that its total local spend- 
ing by staff, faculty, and students contribut- 
ed $125,000 annually to its small town. A 
conservative estimate among other Oregon 
colleges indicated that the value of a col- 
lege to its community was about $1,000 per 
student annually. I understand that Salem 
has conducted a study indicating that it 
brings about $850,000 a year to this area. 
Furthermore, a college of this sort is a 
stable industry. It is hard to kill. Salem 
is 72 years old. It has survived two World 
Wars and several minor ones, to say nothing 
of one major and several minor economic 
depressions. And still furthermore, it is 
bound to grow in size, quality, and impor- 
tance in the future. 

Now the reverse side of this picture shows 
that a city in Iowa with a population of 
5,000 raised $73,000 for its college; a city 
in Wisconsin with a population of 4,500 raised 
$120,000; and a city in Indiana with 40,000 
people raised $380,000 for its college. I know 
that this community is doing a lot for Salem, 
too, and I mention these figures merely to 
show you that you are in good company all 
over the country. 

However, President Hurley, a local com- 
munity sometimes can stand a little encour- 
agement from the outside and leadership 
from the national level. Therefore, it gives 
me great pleasure to present to you at this 
time a check from the Kennecott Copper Co. 
in the amount of $5,000: 

“Dear Mr. Hii: For a number of years this 
company, in addition to its program of 
scholarships and fellowships, has offered a 
measure of support to liberal arts colleges be- 
cause of the importance of liberal arts train- 
ing to our educational system and to Ameri- 
can industry. j 

“This support consists of a total of $30,000 
appropriated yearly, divided into six parts 
of $5,000 each which are awarded on a non- 
repetitive basis to six selected liberal arts 
colleges. Various criteria are used in the 
selection, including scholastic standing, geo- 
graphical location, and excellence of the job 
being done. 

“In each year among the colleges selected 
there has been one that has been nonaccred- 
ited. This year the nonaccredited school is 
Salem College, Salem, W. Va. 

“We take pleasure in transmitting herewith 
a check for $5,000 as an unrestricted gift to 
Salem, for transmittal by you to K. Duane 
Hurley, president of Salem with best wishes 
for the fine work he is doing. 

“Sincerely, 
“JOHN D. East.” 
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Although the money itself is important, 
the symbol of interest and encouragement 
from a major corporation to the people of 
your community should give them greatly 
increased incentive to try harder and do 
more for Salem and thereby help themselves 
both financially and culturally. 


THE CAMPUS OR COMMUNITY OF SCHOLARS 


Now let us consider the campus as a com- 
munity of scholars. What is a _ college 
campus? Is it an area of so many acres of 
land? Is it a collection of buildings designed 
for different purposes? It is both of these 
things, but even more important it is a group 
of people, young and old, assembled for one 
main purpose: To combat ignorance. I re- 
cently heard a speaker say that it was a 
mistake for a college president to address his 
student body in an assembly with these 
words: “The college is here to serve you.” 
This smacks too much of the Madison Avenue 
approach. Perhaps the corner drugstore, or 
the Hilton Hotel chain, or the Broadway 
Theater is here to serve you; but that is not 
the main purpose of a college. The pur- 
pose of a college is to transmit the best ele- 
ments of the heritage of our past to succeed- 
ing generations and to advance the frontiers 
of knowledge through research and experi- 
mentation. The trustees, faculty, and ad- 
ministration are all dedicated to these ends. 
They are the trained and experienced leaders 
of a campus community, and the students 
are invited to join them in a fellowship of 
learning. In this sense the entire group be- 
comes the servant of society. This is the 
proper function of a college. 

In the words of Dr. Thomas E. Jones, 
former president of Earlham College, “The 
role of the president is that of head of the 
community. Be he young or old, he and his 
wife become the parents of the college 
family. It is his responsibility to lead the 
community beyond the legal and philosophi- 
cal relationships. He must help it both 
intellectually and spiritually. Through the 
types of atmosphere developed he must help 
education to be caught rather than taught. 
Such education enkindles the imagination, 
maintains an openness of mind, inspires a 
sense of vocation, creates compassion, and 
invigorates the will. It makes possible ‘a 
society of learning and pioneering that con- 
tinues to be a community of understand- 
ing whatever the prejudices and confusion 
of the world about it may be.’” 

And while I am talking about the campus 
as a community, I wish to underscore the 
importance of the role the graduates of 
a college can play in creating a community 
of support for their alma mater. In order 
to drive home this point to your graduating 
class, and indeed, to all of your alumni, I 
have sent a letter to each of the 65 living 
honorary alumni of Salem College inviting 
them to join me in a matching and incentive 
gift program. In 1959 Salem had about 
10,000 alumni; the college solicited one- 
quarter of them—2,500; one-fifth (20 per- 
cent) of those solicited made a donation; 
the size of the average donation was $25; 
the total was $13,600. I personally will 
pledge to Salem College $1 for every point of 
increase in percentages of effectiveness of 
solicitation you achieve among your regular 
alumni for the year July 1, 1960 through 
June 30, 1961. If you should achieve the 
impossible and go up by 80 percent, I would 
owe you $80. I invited all the other hon- 
orary alumni to join me in this same way, 
and I am now pleased to report my results: 
I have three checks and pledges 
approximately $500 to present to you as 
a challenge gift. 


THE COMMUNITY OF INNER SPACE 
When Dr. Hurley asks me to do a job, I 
try to be thorough. » having 
started you off in outer space and brought 
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you by easy stages down to earth, then to 
your country, then to your local community, 
and then to your campus, I feel it is now 
only fair for me to conclude my remarks 
by relating the college to the community of 
inner space, namely, you, the members of 
the graduating class. 

Your 4 years at Salem have given you a 
better understanding of your own heart, 
and mind and soul. Thus the college has 
become related to the community of inner 
space. It has helped you to clarify your 
goals and appraise your strengths and weak- 
nesses. It has helped you to decide what 
things you will stand for and what things 
you will not stand for. It has helped you 
to acquire information, develop skills, re- 
fine your tastes, and sharpen your critical 
and creative powers. In this way the col- 
lege has helped you to explore the far reaches 
of inner space which are just as vast and 
just as important as the universe of outer 
space. : 

You have attended a great college. A 
college is great not because of the size of 
its campus or the magnificence of its build- 
ings, but because of the substance of its 
academic program. A college is not great 
because of the salaries of its professors, but 
because of the scholarship, character and 
dedication of its faculty. A college is not 
great because of the number of courses in 
its catalogue but because of the traditions 
of patriotism, scholarship, religion, and pub- 
lic service it has upheld. A college is not 
great because of the achievements of its 
famous alumni or trustees, but because of 
the intellectual and moral content of its 
program. These things are the seeds of 
greatness. The aim of all education is the 
pursuit of goodness and wisdom. Or to put 
it another way it is the pursuit of truth, 
beauty, and goodness—not in terms of 
Plato’s slave state of 2,500 years ago, but 
in terms of American democracy today. 
The worth of a college must be measured 
by the degree to which it helps the indi- 
vidual and society to a maturity in the realm 
of ideas and ideals. This is what I mean 
when I say you have attended a great college. 

And now as your chart and compass to 
guide you through the communities of both 
inner and outer space which lie ahead of 
you, I leave you with the words of St. Paul: 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things * * * and the God of peace 
shall be with you.” 





Religious Organizations in the 
Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the anchors of democracy in the Pa- 
cific and in the world is the Republic of 
the Philippines. This small nation 
which understands both the East and 
the West, has made invaluable contribu- 
tions to democracy and to understanding 
through such eloquent spokesmen as 
President Garcia and Ambassador Ro- 
mulo. No nation, large or small, has a 
better understanding through bitter ex- 
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perience in the ways and the menaces of 
communism than do our friends in the 
Philippines. 

We all know that many of the sources 
of democracy in the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines were the religious organizations 
of all faiths through their churches, 
schools, hospitals, and welfare estab- 
lishments. 

During the last great war, many of 
these institutions were severely damaged 
as a result of the war. These institu- 
tions also provided invaluable relief to 
American soldiers and civilians. It is q 
matter of deep satisfaction and pride to 
know that our country has seen fit to 
recompense these worthy institutions 
and has awarded claims which in sub- 
stantial part, at least, permit the re- 
storation of their facilities and reim- 
burse them for services rendered to our 
soldiers and civilians. 

These awards have been made through 
a series of congressional acts in which I 
have been proud to play a leading part, 
beginning with the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1946, Public Law 303 of 
the 82d Congress; Public Law 211, 83d 
Congress; Public Law 997, 84th Con- 
gress, and finally by Public Law 884 of 
the 85th Congress which provided for 
the transfer of $3,750,000 to the War 
Claims Fund to pay remaining awards 
by the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Speaker, I placed in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of August 21, 1958, a list 
of the religious claims paid as of that 
time, and a list of unpaid pending 
claims. 

I am advised that the unpaid claims 
were all certified to the Treasury on 
October 29, 1958 and have now been 
paid. It is a great satisfaction and 
pleasure to me, therefore, to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp at this time 
a final statement with respect to the 
claims of the religious groups and organ- 
izations, and to these acts of justice and 
equity by our Government to our Philip- 
pine friends and allies of all faiths and 
denominations. 

A breakdown of the amounts paid to 
the several religious groups is as follows: 


cd ait. ssi Serceneted $24, 629, 934. 70 
ee era 4, 062, 718. 02 
sittin St cecs tin seins 113, 129. 58 


The list of claimants to whom 
amounts have been paid is as follows: 


CLaIMs Pap 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 


Amount 
The Roman Catholic bishop of award 
i SRS emma oct $79, 839. 71 
Institute of the Daughters 
OO iv crac cote ee tamer niersnione 53, 129. 56 
The Roman Catholic bishop 
a _ a 75, 063. 56 
Immaculate Conception 
Anglo-Chinese Academy--_ 30, 734. 37 
Cong. de Religiosas Domini- 
cas de Sta. Cat. de Sena_-_ 622, 780. 75 
The Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Manila_______- 1, 245, 323. 30 
Hospital de San Juan de 
arth tare ere oe eter arene soom 931, 921.12 
Community of the Sisters of 
St. Paul de Chartres______ 1, 250, 263. 23 
The Roman Catholic bishop 
of San Fernando... _.__ 6, 773.32 
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Ciaims Parn—Continued 
ROMAN CATHOLIC—continued 


Cong. de Religiosas Mision- 
eras de Santo Domingo_-- 
of the Reli- 

gious of the Virgin Mary. 
Sisters of the Im- 


Roman Catholic Prelature 
“Nullius” of Iba_-.------ 
Beaterio del Santisimo Ro- 


Foreign Mission Sisters of 
St. Dominic, Inc 
Foreign Mission Sisters of St. 
Dominic (St. Paul’s Hos- 
pital) ----------------- bent 
Siervas del Espiritu 

Santo de la Ador, Per- 


UB. 2.22 ow ee nw wee wwe = 


society of St. Columban---_- 
Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd. 


eed 


Servants of the Holy Ghost- 
Maison de la Salle College-- 


Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul_-_------ 

Society of the Divine Word-- 

Assumption Convent, Inc_-_- 

Ateneo de Cagayan--...--.-- 

Missionary Canonesses of 
Se: Augustine........_........ 

Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary 


Corp. de Padres Dominicos de 
Fil. and Univ. of Sto. 


San Beda College___..___--- 
Knights of Columbus_-_----- 
Catholic Vicar Apostolic of 

OE 


The Roman Catholic Bishop 

of Zamboanga________.__- 
El Observatorio de Manila_-__ 
Ateneo de Naga_____________ 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 

bishop of Jaro___....._--- 
Corp. de Padres Dominicos 


Congregation of Mission of 
St. Vincent de Paul___---- 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate_ 
The Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Cebu_____.._-- 
The Roman Catholic bishop 
a ne: oe cee 
The Roman Catholic bishop 
OS Bura0. | aibcas occas 
The Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Nueva Caceres__ 
The Roman Catholic bishop 
of Nueva Segovia__...___ 
La Provincia de San Nicolas 
de Tolentino de las Islas 
Filipinas de la Orden de 
Padres Agustinos Recole- 
The Roman Catholic bishop 
of Tuguegarao______.-.__ 


Amount 
of award 


$134, 423. 
684, 646. 
39, 919. 


108, 880. 
28, 322. 
137, 663. 
194, 174. 


1, 315, 523. 


500. 


1, 113, 774. 
107, 551. 


304, 789. 
803, 605. 
161, 790. 
304, 469. 
148, 998. 

1, 667, 507. 
518, 798. 
554, 038. 
482, 559. 

1, 033, 597. 
204, 960. 
60, 179. 

1, 954, 860. 
331, 418. 
935, 229. 
1, 292, 575. 
73, 979. 
115, 874. 
287, 667. 
583, 016. 
205, 541. 
391, 500. 
365, 324. 
73, 882. 
455, 825. 
109, 726. 


229, 581. 
8, 814. 


372, 318. 
556, 675. 
131, 019. 
215, 657. 
300, 485. 


153, 609. 
270, 891. 


83 
03 
39 


06 
62 
15 
64 


30 
91 


55 
33 
02 
92 
07 
38 
61 
18 
81 
83 
54 
95 
22 


10 


23 
75 
98 
07 


59 


52 


17 
92 


Cirams Pam—Continued 
ROMAN CATHOLIC—continued 


Amount 
The Roman Catholic bishop of award 

C8 TAGs eter ee see $208. 213. 19 
Catholic Women’s League of 

the Philippines, Inc.-__~- 21, 450. 00 
Agustinian Recollect Mis- 

sionaries of the Philip- 

I Bittman 47, 523.91 
Colegio de Santa Rosa de 

Beeila; IWn@so.cawado ind 530, 767. 31 

Dates. cdsinm cardosec~< 24, 629, 934. '70 
PROTESTANT 
Tlog Baptist Church_____-_-- 20, 362.01 
Seaside Baptist Church_-___-_ 3,371. 00 
Cosmopolitan Student 

Cee ei st isocagen 36, 912.98 
Domestic and Foreign Mis- 

sion Society of Protestant : 

Episcopalians ..........-- 218, 277.91 
St. Luke’s Hospital___..-_-- 20, 908. 32 
Mary Johnston Hospital___-_ 12, 482. 50 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 

ciation of the Philippines_ 637, 723. 43 
General Conference of Sev- 

enth Day Adventists... 384, 816. 98 
Young Women’s Christian 

Association of Manila... 24, 892. 40 
Bishop Mission District of 

Protestant Episcopalian 

Church in United States 

Of AMT ks ceinone 227, 926. 14 
Silliman University and 

Board of Foreign Mission 

of Presbyterian Church in 

United States of America_ 365, 860. 43 
Board of Foreign Mission 

of Presbyterian Church in 

United States of America 57, 558. 31 
Board of Foreign Mission 

of Presbyterian Church in 

United States of America_ 5, 363. 46 
Board of Foreign Mission 

of Presbyterian Church in 

United States of America. 297, 740. 34 
American Board of Commis- 

sioners for Foreign Mis- 

MUTI scree necnicpnteninanit dadpianionnamnien 139, 910. 62 
American Baptist Foreign 

Mission Society...-...-.. 589, 191. 00 
St. Stephen’s Chinese Girl’s 

I si a coaaaer pa ensectmeaale 23, 275. 11 
Women’s Division of Chris- 

tian Service of Board of 

Foreign Missions and 

Church Extension Meth- 

th a 440, 478.32 
Board of Foreign Missions of 

Presbyterian Church in 

United States of America. 30, 477. 82 
Central Philippine College_ 105, 408. 50 
Philippine Union Mission 

Corp. of Seventh-day Ad- 

WON eu teas 25, 121.92 
Nabulao Baptist Church-_--. 3, 025. 00 
Union Theological Seminary_ 56, 313. 52 
The Church of Jesus Christ 

“New Jerusalem” __..___- 810. 00 
Philippine Annual Confer- 

ence of Methodist Church_ 200, 000. 00 
Northwest Philippines An- 

nual Conference of the 

Methodist Church_-__-_-- 42, 500. 00 
Northern Philippines Annual 

Conference of the Meth- 

odist Church.......-..... 57, 500. 00 
Union Church of Manila---- 27, 500. 00 
Philippine Mission Churches 

OF GND... neice 5, 000. 00 
Hinoba-an Baptist Church-- 1, 485. 00 
Dinalupihan Methodist 

CN i, sis AS 525. 00 

NS hk eee EE wie 4, 062, 718. 02 


(In addition, there have been in claims 
and paid total amount of $2,332.50 to some 
individuals.) 
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CLaImMs Paip>—Continued 


JEWISH 
Amount 
National Jewish Welfare of award 
BOGGE ntiineepri—nsicnagins $95, 147. 26 
Jewish Community of the 
PRIOR s cn 5. <4 en nee 17, 982. 32 
Tha v:ccntnmageiminneon 113, 129. 58 





Congressman Bowles Sees U.S. Lethargy 
Ending; Hails Student Involvement in 
Issues in 82d Smith College Commence- 
ment Address 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, our distinguished colleague from 
Connecticut, the Honorable CHESTER 
Bowtes, delivered the 82d commence- 
ment address at Smith College in North- 
ampton, Mass. His daughter, Miss 
Sarah Bowles, was one of the graduates. 
I am sure that Members of the House 
will be interested in the address of the 
former Governor of Connecticut and 
Ambassador to India and Nepal, and, 
under unanimous consent, I include it in 
the REcorpD: 

AppREsS BY HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


President Mendenhall, members of the 
board of trustees, honored guests, alumnae, 
parents, and, most especially, members of 
the graduating class, it is a very real pleasure 
to join you here in Northampton for this 
last official occasion of your college careers. 

Since your first assembly here in the fall 
of 1956, I have come to know many of you 
and to feel personally involved with interest, 
affection, and pride in much that you have 
done. 

When President Mendenhall asked me to 
speak to you today, I was well aware of the 
traditional requirements of commencement 
speakers: To view current affairs with 
proper concern; to worry modestly about the 
inheritance you are being handed by our 
own generation (so powerfully represented on 
commencement occasions by trustees, par- 
ents, and alumnae); to stress that this par- 
ticular class is at a crossroads in history, 
that old habits have become quite obsolete, 
and that new and imaginative ways of doing 
things must be developed; and, finally, to 
call upon the graduating seniors, whose 
thoughts are properly concerned with new 
jobs, summer trips, and husbands, to step 
up to save the world before it is too late. 

This year speakers from the University of 
Maine to the University of Southern Califor- 
nia can be expected to sound an additional 
note. They will be saying from hundreds of 
platforms such as this that our moral values 
are not what they should be, and if anything, 
that they are slightly worse than they were 
last year. 

I wish I could promise something drama- 
tically different from all of this in what I 
am about to say. But, in fact, the common- 
place outline I have given you represents 
some profound truths along with the cliches. 

It is undeniably true that in most walks 
of our national life we have not been doing 
nearly as well as we should. It is also true 
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that our complex and explosive world is in 
urgent need of your fresh energy and vision. 

If some of what I have to say appears dis- 
turbing, let me also stress my deep convic- 
tions that in future years our potential for 
good far outweighs the formidable dangers 
we face, that you are very fortunate indeed 
to be starting your adult lives in this period, 
that the problems we face, although vast, 
and unfamiliar, can be mastered, and that 
the process of accomplishment can be one of 
the most exciting and worthwhile tasks any 
generation has ever tackled. 


I 


Although pessimism has always been dis- 
tinctly un-American, and I think properly 
so, everyone knows that we are facing pro- 
found changes and that the course of events 
has never been less clear. Views, assump- 
tions, hopes, and expectations which succeed- 
ing generations of Americans have taken for 
granted are being jolted abruptly. 

This situation is not unique in American 
history. Indeed, my generation faced some- 
thing similar in the early thirties when the 
sudden collapse of our economy shocked us 
out of our easy assumptions that money, at 
least for the fortunate few, grew on trees. 

But the present challenge involves far 
more than jobs, pay increases, and material 
comforts. Now for the first time in our his- 
tory, our destiny is tied to that of hundreds 
of millions of other human beings whose ob- 
jectives, hopes, and fears appear different 
from our own, biit who, like ourselves, are 
contending with new forces of massive 
strength and uncertain direction. 

The situation we face is new and formi- 
dable. But what gives me the cautious con- 
viction that we will learn to deal with it ef- 
fectively are precisely those qualities in the 
American character which have enabled us to 
cope with lesser challenges in the past. 

Throughout America a major reexamina- 
tion is now underway in earnest. I have felt 
it not only in college campuses like this one, 
but in the crossroads and byways around the 
Nation, in buses, and in supermarkets, in 
grocery stores as well as at Capital cocktail 
parties. 

This reexamination strikes me as partic- 
ularly hopeful, because this time more and 
more thoughtful Americans are digging 
deeper into the true nature of the challenges 
which we face. The vastly oversimplified 
views of the world struggle which most of us 
had accepted without serious question are 
now giving way toa much more sophisticated 
and realistic consideration of what we are up 
against. 

I 

Let us review briefly the stages of Ameri- 
can thinking about world affairs which 
succeeded one another in the 1950’s. 

Ten years ago this month the North 
Korean army, armed and directed by the 
Kremlin, struck without warning across 
the southern border. Suddenly we found 
ourselves face to face with the hard, ag- 
gressive nature of world communism. 

Before the Korean invasion, we had com- 
fortably assumed that Soviet military power, 
although great, was not likely to be used. 
As a result, our military forces had been re- 
duced below the danger point. 

In our hurry to redress this error, we 
adopted a narrowly militaristic interpreta- 
tion of the challenge which confronted us. 
Constructive, creative programs such as the 
Marshall plan and point 4 were down- 
graded. The new emphasis was on military 
force, military alliances, and military think- 
ing. This in itself set the national mood. 

By definition, military problems, being 
highly specialized and shrouded in secrecy, 
largely belong to generals, admirals, and 
heads of government. Since the challenge 
of world communism was accepted as a mili- 
tary challenge, there was very little that the 
ordinary citizen could do except pay his 
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taxes cheerfully and hope that the military 
experts really knew their jobs. 

With Stalin’s death we gradually moved 
toward a much broader interpretation of the 
world contest. As Mr. Khrushchev, 
threatened to “bury” us economically rather 
than militarily, we became less concerned 
with the previously assumed inevitability of 
a military struggle, and more and more 
alarmed over the Soviet rate of growth. 

Our newspapers outdid one another 
graphically in portraying the burgeoning So- 
viet economy and editorially in worrying 
over how we could stay ahead. 

Although this broader view of the chal- 
lenge was a long step toward reality, it still 
left the American citizen in the role of an 
anxious, but not yet directly involved, by- 
stander. Economic problems, like military 
problems, appear infinitely complex. They 
seem to belong to the great corporations, the 
great labor unions, and to the distant Fed- 
eral Government. 

So the world contest remained remote and 
impersonal to most Americans. 

Unless I am sadly mistaken we are now 
rapidly developing a broader view. We are 
beginning to suspect that the future may not 
be settled by the nations which can set off 
the most rockets or produce the most bath- 
tubs. 

We are beginning to understand that the 
contest goes beyond both guns and butter 
to the fundamental issue of the relative 
worth of our society compared with others 
around the world. 

In its broadest and most realistic sense 
it is between two widely varying interpre- 
tations of the meaning of life; one which 
believes in the inherent dignity of the hu- 
man individual, the other which believes 
that man was born to serve the state. 

Consequently, our attention is shifting 
from the question of how our society can 
survive, to what we Americans have to offer. 
Without neglecting the mechanics of sur- 
vival, the pertinent question is not simply 
how, but why. 

rr 


As we consider the new frame of reference 
in which national policy will increasingly 
be considered, we have, I believe, grounds 
for a cautious optimism. The pertinent 
questions which we must ask ourselves con- 
cern the role of the individual in American 
society, and our history gives us grounds 
for considerable confidence in what the in- 
dividual can accomplish once he is alive to 
what faces him. 

In this regard, I think it is proper for me 
to suggest that history will probably be more 
tolerant toward your parents’ generation 
than many of you have been. 

After all, we were totally untrained, your 
parents and I, for the kind of world we have 
had to live in and even help manage. 

With all due respect to Yale University, 
I can remember little that I or my fellow 
students learned there that was relevant to 
the world in which we were to live our adult 
lives. Nor was there anything in the roar- 
ing twenties into which most of us grad- 
uated to prepare us for the economic col- 
lapse and social dislocations of the thirties, 
or for world involvement again in the 
forties. 

But in spite of our unreadiness in terms 
of what history required of us, I think our 
record will stand up well under scrutiny. 

My generation broke with 130 years of 
tradition to put isolationism behind us in 
world affairs. My generation took action, 
born of economic and social distress, to give 
new depth and meaning to our national 
unity. My generation pioneered in the post- 
war world with the bold, creative concepts 
of the Marshall plan, NATO, and point 4, 
and the mutual security program. 

Indeed, some of our more economically 
timid members view some of our techno- 
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logical achievements with considerable 
alarm. Our cows, they say, give too much 
milk, and our new machines produce too 
much steel. 

Unquestionably we have been inadequate 
to many of the tasks which demanded at- 
tention, including the rather obvious one 
of putting the world’s hungry children in 
touch with the extra milk. 

Nevertheless, on behalf of your parents 
and the rest of our generation, I hope you 
will not be too severe on us. We rose, un- 
evenly and fitfully it is true, but we rose to 
tasks which were historic, and let us hope 
we continue to have the will and capacity 
to rise to additional tasks in the years 
ahead. 

Iv 

In perhaps the most 
crucial area of all, our performance has 
been dangerously weak. In our efforts to 
deal with a vast agenda of new and un- 
familiar problems, we have neglected the 
cultivation of those very human values 
which are basic to the health and vigor of 
our American society. 

We have not only condoned the slick oper- 
ator and cynical manipulator. In a back- 
handed sort of way, we have glorified them. 
Indeed, we have adopted the semantics of 
materialism and manipulation to explain 
some of our most admirable actions. It is as 
though we have felt it necessary to justify 
decency by proving that the real reasons 
for our actions are not as decent as they 
might seem. 

Thus we argue that the time has come 
to grant our Negro citizens first-class citi- 
zenship, not because they have been waiting 
for 180 years since the Declaration of In- 
dependence asserted that all men are cre- 
ated equal, but because the colored majority 
of mankind is said to be breathing down 
our necks. 

In order to win public support for ur- 
gently needed scholarships for our colleges 
and universities, we call the legislation the 
National Defense Education Act and fit it 
out with anti-Communist disclaimers and 
loyalty oaths. 

Instead of proudly presenting our foreign 
aid program for what it is—an earnest effort 
to help new nations ease poverty, illiteracy, 
and disease so that they can remain free 
within their own cultures—we explain that 
our real purpose is to buy friends and sup- 
porters in the United Nations, or to keep 
restless people from asking hard questions, 
or to fill empty bellies on the cynical as- 
sumption that well-fed foreigners will more 
easily tolerate the injustices and harass- 
ments of the feudal societies in which they 
live and thus join us in support of the 
status quo. 

Even if we set out to do the wrong thing 
in world affairs—like hiking the tariffs on 
British bicycles or foreign clothespins—we 
explain that we are taking these actions in 
the interests of national defense. 

Through our fears and frustrations of this 
disorderly New World, we have come to act 
as though our chief national purpose is not 
to maintain and extend our basic American 
commitment to human dignity, but to 
thwart the Russians in whatever they decide 
to do. 

And while we strive to outfox the Com- 
munists abroad, we concentrate on keeping 
up with the Joneses at home. 

Politicians, journalists, businessmen— 
even college professors—increasingly give 
the most cynical reasons for their most high 
minded activities. 

We smile with a knowing self-assurance 
when we are told that scandals in high 
places and the misuse of positions of na- 
tional trust simply go to prove that politics 
is politics. 

Office seekers who deeply favor guarantee- 
ing Negro Ameficans the right to vote, 


Yet let’s face it: 
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assure their fellow politicians from another 
section of the country that they vote as 
they do only because of the political pres- 
sures back home. 

Businessmen contributing to boys summer 
camp funds and hospital building drives 
rush to cover up their decent motivations 
by pointing out that it is good business to 
do what they are doing. 

“We nod our heads in understanding when 
Charles van Doren tells us that he continued 
his fraudulent TV presentation because the 
whole academic teaching profession had such 
a stake in his continuing his brilliant per- 
formance that he did not want to let his 
fellow teachers down. 

We shrug our shoulders when 600 of Mr. 
yan Doren’s students at Columbia take the 
pains to state that they would have done 
the same thing, that they admire him for his 
slick performance, and that they cannot for 
the life of them see how it effects his use- 
fulness as a teacher of liberal arts. 

In our effort to appear sophisticated, we 
suppress our initial shock over our official 
mishandling of the U-2 flights and conclude 
that it is right to spy, and wrong only to be 
caught; right to lie, and wrong only to admit 
it. After all, weren’t the Russians just as 
bad? 

v 

This brings me to my central point: At 
the very moment in history when the true 
nature of the world contest is coming into 
focus, we find ourselves faced with a crisis 
in values in which the standards we teach 
our children are increasingly irrelevant to a 
world of official spying and lying, of payola 
and quiz scandals, of tax evasion and false 
expense accounts, of fake advertisement, the 
thumb on the scale, the adulterated product, 
and the exploitation of violence as enter- 
tainment. 

In our national effort not to seem gullible, 
not to seem to be suckers, not to seem vul- 
nerable to criticism from any quarter, to 
avoid controversy, and to prove that we are 
realists who do not go off half-cocked, we 
have developed a moral gap between beliefs 
to which we subscribe and our actual day- 
to-day performance. 

This moral gap in its own way may become 
as dangerous to our survival as a free, dy- 
namic society as the missile gap itself. 

This is particularly true if the cold war 
continues indefinitely. I am deeply con- 
cerned whether an open society like ours, 
which a college like Smith so effectively re- 
flects and sustains, can endure indefinitely 
against the military, technological, and psy- 
chological requirements of 20th century nu- 
clear terror. 

At some point—maybe in the year 1980, 
maybe 1975, maybe 1970, maybe even sooner— 
the point will be reached where the con- 
tinuation of America as an open society un- 
der the relentless pressures of the cold war 
may become impossible. 

Already there are many among us who are 
happier under the simple terror of the cold 
war than under the prospect of any relaxa- 
tion in tensions. 

Such people seem determined to prove 
again and again the prophecy of William 
Butler Yeats: “The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst are full of passionate in- 
tensity.” 

This kind of mind is unhappy about com- 
plexities, about shades of gray, about difficult 
choices, about the necessity to pursue vari- 
ous alternative policies at once, about the 
requirements in the modern world for bal- 
ance, dexterity, and nerve. 

It is always simpler to march off in a 
straight line in one direction even if the ob- 
vious destination is Armageddon. However, 
those who think in such terms are good peo- 
ple to keep out of the control rooms in the 
age of pushbutton war. In the good old 
days of bayonets and machineguns, they were 
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dangerous enough; in today’s nuclear world, 
they have the cataclysmic touch. 

So much for the formidable challenge that 
we face. How best can we cope with it? 


vi 


Let us start with the fact that we live in 
an open society and must strive not only for 
survival but to maintain the right of future 
generations to continue to live in open 
societies. 

The point about an open society is that it 
is an open society, not a vacant one. It is 
open for inventiveness in statecraft as well 
as in science, for controversy in public as 
well as in private, for competition in ideas 
as weli as in goods, for incentive for leader- 
ship as well as for leisure. 

An open society faces obvious disadvan- 
tages in a world where it coexists with closed 
societies, particularly so when those closed 
societies may wish to demolish it. But an 
open society is the kind of society we-want 
and if we are to keep it, we must see that 
our individual, family, college, and profes- 
sional lives are freer, more constructive, and 
more active than the lives we might lead if 
we lived in a closed society. 

For people do manage to live in closed so- 
cieties. Long before the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, hundreds of millions of 
people had lived their full span of years in 
closed societies. Unhappily, such societies 
have been the rule, not the exception. 

The risks are enormous in a closed society 
for no one knows when the police in a police 
state will come to life themselves to snuff 
out other lives in a sudden burst of terror. 
We may marvel at their ability to do so, 
but the fact remains that millions of people 
manage somehow to live lives under condi- 
tions which appear to us suffocating. 

If we were free to ask them, and they were 
free to tell us, what differences would there 
be which both we and they would recognize? 

Three meals a day, hard physical work, 
the bare essentials of life, uncritically be- 
lieving what the newspapers say, avoiding 
controversy, sticking resolutely to safe 
thoughts and simple comments, concentrat- 
ing on the safe and the unspectacular, never 
probing, arguing, writing, speaking—these we 
might agree are the common lot of most of 
the 800 million people who live under Com- 
munist rule. 

Now how can we, as members of an open 
society, successfully compete with a closed 
society of this kind? Only by living by 
significantly different values and for signifi- 
cantly different goals. 

We must learn to make use of the freedom 
that our open society provides to do the 
things others cannot do because of their 
closed one. 

We must accentuate the use of that mar- 
ginal element in our lives which really is 
different from theirs—that goes beyond the 
essentials of eating, sleeping, and keeping 
alive, to the individual, distinguishing ele- 
ment that enables us to be different. 

We must concentrate as free individuals 
in making use of our margin for living free 
lives, the margin which the threat of fear, 
eavesdropping, secret police, and regimenta- 
tion stifles in the closed society. 


vit 


What is the outlook? Much, of course, 
depends on the cold war which, as I have 
suggested, encourages the negative forces in 
our own society. Yet I am heartened be- 
cause I think that our temptations toward 
lethargy, apathy, and a cynical retreat into 
simple pleasures have once again nearly run 
their course. 

For one thing, my informants here at 
Smith and elsewhere tell me that our cam- 
puses are wakening up again. They think 
that the first stirrings occurred in your fresh- 
man year with the bitter news that 32,000 
young Hungarians had died in the streets of 
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Budapest in an effort to achieve the kind of 
open society which we take for granted. 

Another surge of campus involvement in 
the world came when stories reached us of 
brave young Tibetans fighting to remain 
free from the Communist grip. 

Even more recently, many of you have 
demonstrated your sympathy and support 
for the sit-in movements in our own Amer- 
ican South, knowing that what is morally 
right and deeply established in the very fab- 
ric of American democracy must win out 
in the end. 

Although many of my generation may not 
agree, I suggest that such actions are part 
and parcel of what keeps an open society 
alive and free. For this is a major distinc- 
tion between a closed society and an open 
one: the closed society makes no pretense 
of relating its private to its public morals; 
the open, democratic society must do so 
continually. 

Most impressive of all, the call for a new 
dedication of American young people, seems 
to be coming from the students themselves. 
An editorial in your own Smith newspaper, 
the Sophian, has been widely quoted. It 
even found its way into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD. You may remember what it said: 

“So sometimes we write home to mummy 
and daddy about the world situation, and 
occasionally we mention it to dear ol’ Joe. 
Dear Joe smiles and asks us to dance. 

“We think of the money America spends 
on beer and cigarettes and we worry about 
the economy, and democracy, and things, 
when we see another TV antenna go up 
across the street. We remember ‘The News 
of the Week in Review’ as we reread Vogue. 
We frown about our culture and its values 
as we tip the Negro waiters, and we promise 
we'll talk about the image of America some- 
time to somebody when we tour Europe this 
summer. 

“We’re the very picture of American 
youth. We gaze at the wide horizons of the 
world before us, with a questioning mind, 
filled with faith, hope and charity. We for- 
get that challenge, like charity, begins at 
home.” 

Home—whether the homes from whence 
you came, or in those which you will 
found—is a place where American women 
have a special role. In this sense, women 
today have an opportunity for creativity 
and allegiance to enduring values which is 
temporarily greater than that of men. 

The men’s world, and the women’s too— 
to the increasing degree that you share in 
it—are caught up in all the pressures we have 
described. I have never been in favor of 
the sheltered housewife, nor of the isolation 
of the home from the world. But I freely 
admit, and encourage you to consider mak- 
ing the best use of, the relative freedom 
from false values which the home still is in 
a@ position to preserve. 

Unless America’s national purpose is to 
disappear altogether, we must begin to re- 
build our shaken world. And any attempt 
to do so must start in the American home 
and school and church where the American 
woman is the vitalizing element. 

Essential to the process of rebuilding is a 
clear understanding of the revolutionary 
changes which are taking place in the world 
beyond our own shores, and a vigorous com- 
munication of this understanding to our 
children. They must be helped to see that 
their future cannot be left completely to the 
generals, admirals, politicians, and so-called 
experts. 

For the conflict between the closed Com- 
munist societies and our own open one is 
now far more than a conflict between rival 
defense establishments, rival economies, rival 
espionage systems, and rival summit nego- 
tiators. It is a conflict that touches directly 
the lives, the energy, the sense of purpose, 
and the faith of each one of us. 
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The task of working the world out of its 
cold war impasse may, of course, prove to 
be beyond human capacity. At best, much 
of it depends on influences and events be- 
yond our control. 

Yet the capacity of all of us Americans, 
Brazilians, Indians, Russians, and Chinese 
to achieve a meaningful existence rests 
squarely on the basic and elemental human 
forces inside both closed and open societies 
and on their capacity to generate sufficient 
power to assert themselves constructively. 

Is it possible that behind the ruthless, 
totalitarian leadership of Communist China, 
humanistic sparks may still be smoldering 
and that out of the ashes may again arise 
the creative genius which made possible the 
long miracle of Chinese civilization? 

Can the Kremlin open the laboratories of 
the Soviet Union to the inquiring young 
minds necessary for scientific achievement 
while still denying the right to think about, 
and absorb, the great truths of human his- 
tory? 

But whatever we do, let us not become so 
preoccupied with the forces and counter- 
forces within China and Russia, that we 
neglect to do the great and good things we 
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are able to do among the majority of man- 
kind for whom communism is still an un- 
appealing foreign ideology. 

All of the major civilizations of the non- 
Communist world have been built on the 
proposition that man is more than a chemi- 
cal accident. We are all committed to the 
concept that man is surrounded by belief and 
lives for a purpose. 

This is the promising kind of world into 
which my generation was born—a world 
where, on three continents, Ghandi, Wilson, 
and Sun Yat-sen represented triumphant 
moving forces of wider freedom and more 
significant life. In your parents’ and my 
lifetime, this world has been put on the de- 
fensive by two World Wars and the revolu- 
tionary forces which have accompanied them. 

Today two-thirds of the people of the 
world are in the throes of the greatest revolu- 
tion of all time: A revolution of rising ex- 
pectations, expectations of new dignity and 
expanding economic opportunities for men 
and women once doomed to endless poverty, 
misery, and disease. 

America is now challenged to understand 
the nature of this revolutionary world to ex- 
plore the forces at work in Communist so0- 
cieties, and to put itself in touch with the as- 
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pirations of the people in between—the men 
and women and children of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America who see our planet as more 
than an arena for an increasingly reckless 
and increasingly futile Soviet-American con- 
flict. 

If we can meet this challenge, we will be 
well on the road to recovering the vision that 
we were born to a nobler destiny than that 
of a commonplace cold war participant. 

As Woodrow Wilson once told the graduat- 
ing class at Annapolis: “There have been 
other nations as rich as we; there have been 
other nations as powerful; there have been 
other nations as spirited; but I hope we shall 
never forget that we created this Nation, not 
to serve ourselves, but to serve man- 
kind. * * * No other nation was ever born 
into the world with the purpose of serving the 
rest of the world just as much as it served 
itself.” 

And it is the recapture of that vision, at 
all levels of American society, which will 
help restore to us today the quiet wisdom of 
that ancient faith which has come down to 
us through the ages in Romans 5: 3-4: “We 
glory in tribulations; knowing that tribula- 
tion worketh patience; and patience, experi- 
ence; and experience, hope.” 





SENATE 
WeEbNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, in a world filled 
with sights that sadden and problems 
that perplex, may our anxious hearts be 
strengthened by the realization that 
ours is also a time for possible splendor 
and the promise of radiant tomorrows. 

May the crashing of outworn things 
that are falling to the ground not hide 
from our eyes the glory of a new era 
struggling to birth. 

We give thanks with kindling hearts 
that we are summoned to live and to 
give in such a time. 

Planted by the springs of hidden 
spiritual resources, may we be as trees 
bringing forth fruit in their season, 
whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. Make us morally worthy to 
protect the Republic from outward 
aggression and from the decay of inner 
betrayal. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
ae June 7, 1960, was dispensed 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 


S. 1752. An act for the relief of Stamatina 
Kalpaka; 

S. 1909. An act for the relief of John Gel- 
bert (alias Max Theodore Gelbert); and 

S. 2443. An act for the relief of Edgar 
Harold Bradley. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2566) for 
the relief of Peter Leo Bahr, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 1433. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. McMurray; 

H.R. 1721. An act for the relief of Henry 
and Edna Robinson; 

H.R. 1766. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Glikowsky; 

H.R. 3805. An act for the relief of Religiosa 
Luigia Frizzo, Religiosa Vittoria Garzoni, 
Religiosa Maria Ramus, Religiosa Ines Fer- 
rario, and Religiosa Roberta Ciccone; 

H.R. 7308. An act to convey certain land of 
the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese of 
San Diego Education and Welfare Corp.; 

H.R. 7670. An act for the relief of Edwin A. 
Haddad; 


H.R. 11854. An act to clarify the ownership 
of certain church properties located in the 
Virgin Islands; 

H.J. Res. 721. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H.J. Res. 722. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 691) authorizing the 
disposal of certain publications now 
stored in the folding room of the House 
of Representatives and the warehouse of 
the Senate, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 1411. An act to amend the act of August 
1, 1956 (70 Stat. 898); 

S. 2052. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the closing fee of the trus- 
tee and in regard to the fee for the filing of a 
petition; and 

S. 2286. An act to authorize the leasing of 
certain land in Arizona which comprises a 
part of the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R.1433. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. McMurray; 

H.R. 1721. An act for the relief of Henry 
and Edna Robinson; 

H.R. 1766. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Moses Glikowsky; 

H.R. 3805. An act for the relief of Religiosa 
Luigia Frizzo, Religiosa Vittoria Garzoni, Re- 
ligiosa Maria Ramus, Religiosa Ines Ferrario, 
and Religiosa Roberta Ciccone; 
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H.R. 7670. An act for the relief of Edwin 


A. Haddad; 

H.J. Res. 721. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H.J. Res. 722. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7308. An act to convey certain land 
of the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese of 
San Diego Education and Welfare Corp.; and 

H.R. 11854. An act to clarify the ownership 
of certain church properties located in the 
Virgin Islands; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 





HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 691) authorizing the disposal of 
certain publications now stored in the 
folding room of the House of Represent- 
atives and the warehouse of the Senate, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives and 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, respec- 
tively, shall prepare a statement showing 
congressional publications stored in the 
folding room of the House and the ware- 
house of the Senate Service Department in 
excess of four years, and to submit an item- 
ized list thereof in duplicate, to the Joint 
Committee on Printing, which is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to dispose of the pub- 
lications enumerated on such lists as fol- 
lows: 

First. A printed statement of such publi- 
cations shall be submitted to each Senator, 
Representative, Resident Commissioner, and 
Officer of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, and any Member or officer of 
either House having any of such publications 
to his credit may dispose of the same in the 
usual manner at any time before October 1, 
1960. 

Second. As soon after October 1, 1960, as 
possible, the Joint Committee on Printing 
shall furnish to all Members of Congress a 
list of the publications herein referred to 
then remaining in the folding room and the 
warehouse. For a period of thirty days after 
receipt of such list, any Member of Con- 
gress may order copies of the publications 
named therein, and distribution by the com- 
mittee shall be on a pro rata basis. 

Third. At the expiration of the last-named 
period, the Joint Committee on Printing 
shall furnish a list of all such publications 
remaining in the folding room and in the 
warehouse to the various departments, in- 
dependent offices, and establishments of the 
Government at Washington, including the 
Superintendent of Documents, Smithsonian 
Institution, Library of Congress, National 
Archives and Record Service, and the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, and 
such publications shall be allocated on a pro 
rata basis to any department, independent 
Office, or establishment making written re- 
quest therefor within thirty days. 

Fourth. Any publication remaining in the 
House folding room and the Senate ware- 
house at the expiration of the last-named 
thirty-day period shall be disposed of by the 
Superintendent of the House folding room 
and the Senate warehouse respectively, and 
the Joint Committee on Printing shall be 
notified upon completion of the disposal. 

Fifth. No publication which is described 
in the list aforesaid shall thereafter be re- 
turned to the folding room or the warehouse 
from any source. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON uf Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
oe therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the Federal-aid- 
to-education bill is at the desk. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 10128, to au- 
thorize Federal financial assistance to 
the States to be used for constructing 
school facilities. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that all after the enacting 
clause of House bill 10128 be stricken out, 
and that there be substituted therefor 
the provisions of Senate bill 8, as passed 
by the Senate on February 4, 1960. 

The amendment was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert 
the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “School 
Assistance Act of 1960”’. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to au- 
thorize a two-year program of Federal grants 
to the States to provide assistance in the con- 
struction of urgently needed public elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities in local 
communities and for teachers’ salaries. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN 
SCHOOLS 


Sec.3. In the administration of this Act, 
no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the policy 
determination, personnel, curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, or the administration or 
operation of any school or school system. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Src. 4. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1960, and for the next fiscal year, an 
amount equal to $20 times a number equal 
to the school-age population of the United 
States, as defined in section 5(b) (4), for the 
purpose of making payments to State edu- 
cational agencies to provide assistance in the 
construction of urgently needed public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities in 
local communities and for teachers’ salaries 
under this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The sums appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 4 shall be allotted among the 
States on the basis of the income per child of 
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school age, the school-age population, and 
effort for school purposes of the respective 
States. Subject to the provisions of section 
6, such allotments shall be made as follows: 
The Commissioner shall allot to each State 
for each fiscal year an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 4 for such year as the prod- 
uct of— 

(1) the school-age population of the State, 
and 

(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as deter- 
mined under subsection (b)). 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

(b) For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
income per child of school age for the State 
by the income per child of school age for all 
the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands), except that (A) the 
allotment ratio shall in no case be less than 
25 or more than .75, and (B) the allotment 
ratio for Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands shall be .75. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner as soon as pos- 
sible after the enactment of this Act on the 
basis of the average of the incomes per child 
of school age for the States and for all the 
States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands) for the three most recent 
consecutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. Such promulgation shall be conclu- 
sive for purposes of this Act. 

(3) The term “child of school age” means a 
member of the population between the ages 
of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(4) The term “school-age population” 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, and such school-age population for 
the several States shall be determined by the 
Commissioner on the basis of the population 
between such ages for the most recent year 
for which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. 

(5) The term “income per child of school 
age”’ for any State or for all the States means 
the total personal income for the State and 
for all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands), respectively, 
divided by the number of children of school 
age (in the State and in all such States, re- 
spectively). 

(c) As soon as possible after amounts ap- 
propriated under section 4 become available 
for payment, the Commissioner shall pay to 
each State, which has complied with the 
provisions of section 7 for the year with re- 
spect to which such payment is to be made, 
the amount allotted to it pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, as adjusted by the 
application of the provisions of section 6. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR 
SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 6. (a) The allotment of any State 
under section 5 shall be reduced by the per- 
centage (if any) by which its State school 
effort index for such year is less than the 
national school effort index for such year, 
with the exception that during the first year 
that allotments are made under this Act this 
provision shall not be applicable. The total 
of such reductions shall be reallotted among 
the remaining States by proportionately in- 
creasing their allotments under section 5 for 
such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) The “State school effort index” for any 
State for a fiscal year is the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the State’s school ex- 
penditures per public school child by (B) the 
income per child of school age for the State; 
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except that the State school effort index shall 
be deemed to be equal to the national school 
effort index in the case of (i) Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and the District of 
Columbia, and (ii) any State for which the 
school expenditures per public school child 
are not less than the school expenditures per 
public school child for all the State; 

(2) The “national school effort index” for 
any fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (A) the school expenditures per 
public schoo! child for all the States (ex- 
clusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and the District of Columbia) by (B) 
the income per child of school age for all such 
States. 

(c) (1) The school expenditures per pub- 
lic school child for any State for purposes 
of determining its State school effort index 
for any fiscal year means the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the total expenditures 
by the State and subdivisions thereof for 
elementary and secondary education made 
from funds derived from State and local 
sources in the State, as determined by the 
Commissioner on the basis of data for the 
most recent school year for which satisfac- 
tory data for the several States are available 
to him, by (B) the number of children in 
average daily attendance in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in such State, as 
determined by the Commissioner for such 
most recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public 
school child for all the States for purposes of 
determining the national school effort index 
for any fiscal year means the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the total expenditures 
by all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia) and subdivisions thereof for 
elementary and secondary education made 
from funds derived from State and local 
sources, as determined by the Commissioner 
for the same school year as is used under par- 
agraph (1), by (B) the number of children 
in average daily attendance for such year in 
public elementary and secondary schools in 
all such States, determined as provided in 
Paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age 
for any State and for all the States shall, for 
purposes of subsection (b), be determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of the in- 
comes per child of school age for the most 
recent year for which satisfactory data are 
available from the Department of Commerce. 


STATE APPLICATIONS 


Src. 7. The State education agency of each 
State which desires to receive an allotment 
and payment under this Act shall submit an 
application to the Commissioner which— 

(a) provides assurance that the State edu- 
cation agency shall be the sole agency for 
administering the funds received under this 
Act; 

(b) sets forth procedures to insure that 
funds will be allocated among school facilities 
construction projects within the State so 
that priority is given to local education agen- 
cies which, in the judgment of the State 
education agency, have the greatest need for 
additional school facilities and which are 
least able to finance the cost of needed school 
facilities; 

(c) provides assurance that every appli- 
cant, whose application for funds received 
under this Act for a construction project is 
denied, will be given an opportunity for a 
hearing before the State education agency; 

(da) sets forth procedures for such fiscal 
control as may be necessary to assure proper 
disbursement of funds paid to the State 
under this Act; 


(e) specifies the on of its State 
allotment 


proporti 
that will be expended for (1) the 
construction of school facilities and (2) for 
teachers’ salaries; and 
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(f) certifies that funds the State educa- 

tion agency specifies for teachers’ salaries will 
be distributed among the local education 
agencies of the State to be expended solely 
for teachers’ salaries in accordance with this 
Act. 
In the case of any State in which a State 
agency has exclusive responsibility for the 
financing of the construction of school fa- 
cilities, the Commissioner may modify or 
make inapplicable any of the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section with respect to the 
funds specified for school construction to the 
extent he deems such action appropriate in 
the light of the special governmental or 
school organization of such State. 


MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Sec. 8. (a) After the first year that allot- 
ments are made under this Act, a State in 
order to receive its allotment for the follow- 
ing year must have matched the Federal 
funds the State received under the Act in 
the previous year by having increased its ex- 
penditures for elementary and secondary 
education by an amount that is not less 
than the product of (A) the State’s share 
and (B) the expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education from State and local 
sources in the base school year 1959-60: Pro- 
vided, That the State allotment shall be re- 
duced by an amount equal to the sum by 
which the State fails to match the prescribed 
amount set forth in this section. The total 
of such reduction shall be reallotted among 
the remaining States by proportionately in- 
creasing their allotments under section 5. 

(b) The “State’s share” for a State shall 
be 5 per centum of the remainder of 1.00 
less the State’s allotment ratio as computed 
under section 5 except that in no case shall 
the State’s allotment ratio be less than 
0.33144 or more than 0.6634. 

(c) For the purposes of this section ex- 
penditures for elementary and secondary 
education for any year means the total ex- 
penditures for public elementary and second- 
ary schools by the State and subdivisions 
thereof made from funds derived from State 
and local sources in the State, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of data 
supplied to him by the State education 
agencies. 

(d) A State shall be considered to have 
matched its Federal funds in any year in 
which its school-age population is less than 
its school-age population in the base school 
year 1959-1960. 

(e) If for any reason a State should fail 
to receive funds under this Act in any given 
year, for the purposes of the matching pro- 
visions contained in subsection (a), the 
State will be considered to have received 
Federal funds under this Act in that year. 


PERIOD FOR USE OF FUNDS AND CERTIFICATION BY 
STATES 

Sec. 9. (a) Upon receipt by the State, 
funds paid under this Act for any fiscal year 
shall thereafter be deemed to be State funds 
to be distributed and expended in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act nct later than 
the end of the fiscal year following such 
fiscal year for which such funds were dis- 
tributed. 

(b) The State education agency of each 
State receiving funds under this Act shall, 
prior to the termination of such following 
fiscal year, (1) certify the amount of such 
funds received by such State which have 
been so distributed and expended, and (2) 
pay to the Commissioner any amount of 
such funds which have not been so ex- 
pended. 

(c) Any funds paid to the Commissioner 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
reallotted and paid to the States under the 
provisions of this Act during the fiscal year 
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following that in which such funds were so 
paid to the Commissioner. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 10. (a) The State education agency of 
each State which receives funds under this 
Act shall give adequate assurance to the 
Commissioner that all laborers and mechan- 
ics employed by contractors or-subcontrac- 
tors in the performance of work on school 
construction financed in whole or in part 
under this Act will be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the locality as determined by 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5). 

(b) With respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section the 
Secretary of Labor shall act in accordance 
with Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 
1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and section 
2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276c). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the 
(United States) Commissioner of Education. 

(b) The term “State” includes Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia. 

(c) The term “State education agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or, if different, the officer 
or agency primarily responsible for State 
construction or supervision of construction 
of such schools, whichever may be designated 
by the Governor or by State law. 

(ad) The term “local education agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of free 
public education in a city, county, township, 
school district, or political subdivision in a 
State; except that, in any State in which a 
State agency has exclusive responsibility for 
the financing of the construction of school 
facilities, it means such State agency. If a 
separate public authority has responsibility 
for the provision or maintenance of school 
facilities for any local educational agency or 
the financing of the construction thereof, 
such term includes such other authority. 

(e) The term “school facilities’ means 
classrooms and related facilities (including 
furniture, instructional materials other than 
textbooks, equipment, machinery, and utili- 
ties mecessary or appropriate for school 
purposes) for education which is provided by 
a@ school district for elementary or secondary 
education, in the applicable State, at public 
expense and under public supervision and 
direction; and interests in land (including 
site, grading, and improvement) on which 
such facilities are constructed. Such term 
does not include athletic stadiums, or struc- 
tures, or facilities intended primarily for 
events, such as athletic exhibitions, contests, 
or games, for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 

(f) The terms “construct”, “constructing”, 
and “construction” include the preparation 
of drawings and specifications for school fa- 
cilities; erecting, building, acquiring, alter- 
ing, remodeling, improving, or extending 
school facilities; and the inspection and 
supervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

(g) The term “teacher” means any member 
of the instructional staff of a public ele- 
mentary or secondary school as defined by 
the State education agency of each State. 

(h) The term “teachers’ salaries” means 
the monetary compensation paid to teachers 
for services rendered in connection with their 
employment. 
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1960 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 


othe VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 
The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 


The bill (H.R. 10128) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the title of the bill 
be appropriately amended. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
title was amended so as to read: “‘An act 
to authorize Federal financial assistance 
for school construction and teachers’ 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendment, request a conference 
thereon with the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. HILL, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. McNamara, Mr. YAar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. 
Javits, and Mr. GotpwatTer the confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

aug Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
ro! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the various 
votes by which the text of the Senate 
aid-to-education bill was substituted for 
the House bill, the bill was passed, was 
ordered to be sent to conference, and 
conferees were appointed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to table that motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE ACT oF 1954 


A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C., reporting, pur- 
suant to law, on agreements concluded dur- 
ing April 1960, under title I of the Agricul- 

Trade Development and Assistance Act 
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of 1954, with the Governments of Iceland, 
Pakistan, and Austria (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT ON FLIGHT Pay For ARMY, AIR FORCE, 
AND Navy 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, reporting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on flight pay for officers above the rank 
of major of the Army and Air Force or lieu- 
tenant commander of the Navy, during the 
period from July 1 to December 31, 1959; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN 
FEATHERS AND Down 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law a Copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister of a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 1,930,000 pounds of waterfowl feathers 
and down now held in the national stock- 
pile (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS TO SMALL 
AND OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics), trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on Army, 
Navy, and Air Force prime contract awards 
to small and other business firms, during 
March 1960 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF SUPPLY MANAGEMENT OF 
CERTAIN EQUIPMENT IN DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
PENSE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the review of supply man- 
agement of electronic supplies and equip- 
ment within the Department of Defense, 
dated May 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF CERTAIN TERMINAL Fa- 
CILITIES IN SAN FRANCISCO Bay AREA 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of the utilization 
of separate Army and Navy ocean terminal 
facilities in the San Francisco Bay area, De- 
partment of Defense, dated May 1960 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


EMERGENCY AUTHORITY FOR PRIORITIES IN 
TRANSPORTATION B¥Y MERCHANT VESSELS 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide emergency authority for 
priorities in transportation by merchant ves- 
sels in the interest of national defense, and 
for other purposes (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON SETTLEMENT OF DAMAGE Sus- 
TAINED BY Coast GUARD VESSEL 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
$11,912.21 had been received from the under- 
writers of the F/V Luce Brothers owned by 
the Pampco Boats, Inc., in settlement of two 
claims for damage to the CG—83359 moored 
at the Coast Guard Base, Sabine, Tex.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF CLAIM OF SANITARY EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURING Co., INC. v. THE UNITED 
STATES 


A letter from the Chief Deputy Clerk, U.S. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a copy of an or- 
der of that court in the claim of the Sanitary 
Equipment Manufacturing Company, Inc., v. 
The United States, Congressional No. 15-58 
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(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders suspending deportation of 
certain aliens, together with a statement of 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
pertaining to each alien, and the reasons for 
ordering such suspension (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered relating to the ad- 
justment of the immigration status of cer- 
tain aliens (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


IMPROVEMENT, RECONSTRUCTION, AND UTILI- 
ZATION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC Roaps 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the improvement, reconstruc- 
tion, and utilization of public roads to pro- 
vide access to authorized Department of the 
Army water resource projects (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“HousE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 40 


“Whereas the old-age assistance grants are 
not sufficient for the economic well-being 
and happiness of our older citizenry; and 

“Whereas these older citizens need addi- 
tional funds to meet the bare necessities of 
life; and 

“Whereas present limitations on the earn- 
ing power of old-age recipients are un- 
realistic: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana 
(the senate concurring), That the U.S. Con- 
gress is hereby urged and requested to enact 
legislation permitting old-age recipients to 
earn up to $500 a year without having their 
benefits reduced or terminated; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Presiding Officers of the two 
Houses of the U.S. Congress, and to each 
member of the Louisiana delegation in the 
U.S. Congress. 

“Speaker of the house of representa- 
tives. 








“ 


“Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the senate.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 4 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress to provide for judicial review of 

decisions of the United States Department 

of Labor with reference to conformity of 

State unemployment insurance laws with 

the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 

“Whereas the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act, chapter 23 of the Federal Internal Reve- 
nue Code, imposes a tax on the payrolls of 
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business in Michigan and elsewhere and pro- 
vides for the allowance of credits against 
that tax if the unemployment insurance law 
of the State of Michigan meets certain Fed- 
eral standards; and 
“Whereas the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act gives absolute discretion to the 
of Labor of the United States to determine 
whether a State unemployment insurance 
law or a State’s interpretation of its own law 
conforms with these Federal standards; and 
“Whereas there is no provision in the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act for recourse by 
the sovereign States to the judicial branch 
of the Federal Government for the correction 
of errors of abuse of discretion on the part 
of the Secretary of Labor; and 
“Whereas sovereign States, no less than 
individuals, are entitled to due process of 
law: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan does hereby 
respectfully memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act to provide for systematic 
and adequate recourse to the courts of the 
United States from decisions by the USS. 
Secretary of Labor with reference to con- 
formity of State unemployment insurance 
laws with the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States 
and to each member of the Michigan delega- 
tion in the Congress. 
“Adopted by the senate, April 7, 1960. 
“Adopted by the house, May 13, 1960. 
“FRED I. CHASE, 
“Secretary of the senate. 
“NORMAN E. PHILLEs, 


“Clerk of the house of representatives.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTION 1222 


“Resolution protesting the authority granted 
to the Virgin Islands Corporation to estab- 
lish wages, working rules and working 
conditions without regard to provisions 
of other laws 


“Whereas before the enactment of Public 
Law 85-913, approved September 2, 1958, the 
Virgin Islands Corporation recognized the 
wage schedules set under local laws and 
patterned its wage scale accordingly; and 

“Whereas this procedure provided for 
harmony among workers generally through- 
out the Virgin Islands; and 

“Whereas Public Law 85-913, approved 
September 2, 1958, provides that the Virgin 
Islands Corporation has the power ‘without 
regard to the provisions of any other law, to 
establish hours of work, conditions govern- 
ing the payment of compensation for over- 
time hours, and working rules and working 
conditions generally * * *’; and 

“Whereas under these provisions the work- 
ers of the Virgin Islands Corporation are dis- 
criminated against since the wage schedules 
set under local law are no longer recognized 
and followed, which results in many Virgin 
Islands Corporation workers receiving less 
pay for similar work done for private enter- 
prise and the Government of the Virgin 
Islands; and 

“Whereas this situation has created 
numerous grievances among the workers of 
the Virgin Islands Corporation and tends 
to lower their morale and efficiency to the 
detriment of the Corporation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and is hereby, respectfully peti- 
tioned to repeal the provisions of Public Law 
85-913, approved September 2, 1958, which 
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grants wide latitude of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation to establish wage scales, hours 
of work, and working conditions, without re- 
gard to the provisions of any other law; 
and it is hereby 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States be, and is hereby, respectfully 
petitioned to enact legislation which would 
require the Virgin Islands Corporation to 
recognize and adopt wage schedules estab- 
lished under the laws of the Virgin Islands 
for private enterprise; and it is hereby 

“Resolved further, That copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President 
of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the Secretary of the Interior and 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. 

“Thus passed by the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands on May 27, 1960. 

“Witness our hands and the seal of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands this 31st 
day of May A.D. 1960. 

“WALTER I. M. HopceE, 
“President. 
“JOHN L. MaDuURO, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Chief Executive of the Government of 
the Ryukyu Islands, Naha, Okinawa, pray- 
ing for the enactment of Senate bill 3203, 
to provide for the economic and social de- 
velopment of the Ryukyu Islands; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial, 
signed by R. L. Fouche, of Atlanta, Ga., 
remonstrating against the confirmation of 
the nomination of Col. Homer Flynn to be 
brigadier general in the Georgia Air Na- 
tional Guard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A petition signed by Jenny C. Parker, and 
sundry other citizens of Russian descent, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., relating to certain amend- 
ments to Public Law 86-90, concerning the 
Week of Subjugated Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of B. S. Mayhew, of Morrison, 
Okla., relating to the improper delivery of 
certain registered mail matter; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1409. A bill for the relief of Donald B. 
Thurston and other employees of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service (Rept. No. 1527); 

S. 3125. A bill for the relief of Robert Wil- 
liam Neal, Robert J. Naumann, Charles Le- 
Roy Van Slyke, and Franklin Jordan (Rept. 
No. 1528) ; 

H.R. 2007. An act for the relief of May 
Hourani (Rept. No. 1529) ; 

H.R. 2242. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Virginia Lee Sage (Rept. No. 1530); 

H.R. 5033. An act for the relief of Betty 
Keenan (Rept. No. 1531); 

H.R. 5530. An act for the relief of Leila 
Bernstorff Grauert (Rept. No. 1532) ; 

H.R. 6149. An act for the relief of Wesley 
C. Newcomb (Rept. No. 1533); and 

H.R. 9652. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Col. Alonzo C. Tenney (Rept. No. 1534). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2548. A bill for the relief of Henry C. 
Larson (Rept. No. 1535); and 

H.J. Res. 688. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 1536). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 3105. A bill for the relief of William Y. 
Allen, Jr. (Rept. No. 1537). 
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By Mr. DODD, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3058. A bill for the relief of the State 
of Connecticut (Rept. No. 1538). 





FRED FOSTER AND GEORGE MOR- 
RIS, DOING BUSINESS AS INDE- 
PENDENT CAB CO., AND PULASKI 
CAB CO., INC.—REFERENCE OF 
BILL TO COURT OF CLAIMS (g. 
REPT. NO. 1526) 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 332) referring S. 1935 
to the Court of Claims, and submitted 
a report thereon; which resolution was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 1935) entitleq 
“A bill for the relief of Fred Foster and 
George Morris, doing business as Independ- 
ent Cab Company; and for the relief of 
Pulaski Cab Company, Incorporated”, now 
pending in the Senate, together with all the 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the Court of Claims; and the court shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and report 
to the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States and the amounts, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimants. 





SUSPENSION OF EQUAL OPPORTU- 
NITY REQUIREMENTS FOR NOMI- 
NEES FOR OFFICES OF PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENT DURING 1960 
CAMPAIGN—MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, re- 
ported an original joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 207) to suspend for the 1960 cam- 
paign the equal opportunity require- 
ments of section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 for nominees for the of- 
fices of President and Vice President, and 
submitted a report (No. 1539) thereon; 
which joint resolution was read twice by 
its title and placed on the calendar. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH - subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I be granted permission 
to file minority or individual views on 
the Senate joint resolution that was re- 
ported earlier today, suspending for the 
1960 campaign equal opportunity re- 
quirements of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 for nominees 
for the office of President and Vice 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, 1t is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Harold W. Reeves, of Florida, to be collec- 
tor of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 18, with headquarters at Tampa, 
Fla.; and 
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John C. Meiszner, of Illinois, to be col- 


lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 39, with headquarters at Chicago, 


iil. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
consent, the second time, and 


referred as follows: 
By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 
§. 3641. A bill for the relief of Lillian Frank 
Sclavi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COOPER: 
§. 3642. A bill for the relief of Maria Car- 
raro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LAUSCHE: 
§.3643. A bill for the relief of Francine 
Middelman; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
Mr. HART: 

8.3644. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
John Williams; to the Committee on the 
“ve the remarks of Mr. Harr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself and 
Mr. McCLELLAN) : 

8.3645. A bill to establish a National Ad- 
visory Commission on Interstate Crime; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauver when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

8S. 3646. A bill to assist aged individuals 
in obtaining health insurance at rates they 
can afford to pay, and to otherwise assist 
such individuals in paying for needed health 
care; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

8. 3647. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act; 

8. 3648. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia on be- 
half of the United States to transfer from 
the United States to the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency title to certain 
real property in said District; and 

8S. 3649. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, and 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
of the District of Columbia, as amended, so 
as to bring within the provisions of such acts 
any person operating a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of a drug rendering 
such person incapable of operating the 
motor vehicle safely; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and 
Mr. DworsHak) (by request) : 

8. 3650. A bill to supplement and amend 
the act of June 30, 1948, relating to the Fort 
Hall Indian irrigation project, and to ap- 
prove an order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior issued under the act of June 22, 1936; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

(See the remarks of Mr. CuurcH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

8.J. Res. 205. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 
8.J. Res. 206. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to sell 10 
type merchant vessels to citizens of 
the United States for conversion into barges; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 
By Mr. PASTORE: 

8.J. Res. 207. Joint resolution to suspend 

for the 1960 campaign the equal opportu- 
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nity requirements of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 for nominees for 
the offices of President and Vice President; 
Placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to the above joint resolu- 
tion when reported by Mr. Pastore, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.”) 





RESOLUTION 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 1935 
TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 332) referring S. 1935 
to the Court of Claims, which was placed 
on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed: in 
full when reported by Mr. EAsTLANpD, 
which appears under the heading ‘“‘Re- 
ports of Committees.” ) 





FREDERICK JOHN WILLIAMS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill for the 
relief of Frederick J. Williams. 

Mr. Williams is a resident of Dearborn, 
Mich., who was brought to this country 
from Wales, when he was only a few 
months old, in 1907. 

In 1954, Williams was arrested as an 
alien who had joined the Communist 
Party, and ordered to be deported to the 
country from whence he came. Today, 
after having lived his entire adult life in 
the United States he is under final order 
for deportation to return to Great Britain 
on June 15, because our law provides 
that an alien is deportable if he joined 
the Communist Party subsequent to his 
being admitted to the United States. 

Mr. Williams has exhausted his reme- 
dies in our courts. The immigration law 
is clear that he is subject to deportation 
for the political beliefs that he held, 
though obviously he developed those be- 
liefs while being raised and educated in 
America. 

There are other aspects to this case 
which would lead one to question the 
wisdom of resorting to such radical 
penalties as deportation. There is rea- 
son to believe that Williams, for much 
of his adult life, thought he was a citizen 
of the United States, and was not told 
by his parents he was born in Wales. 

When his case was before the district 
court in Michigan, senior Judge Arthur 
F. Lederle, while recognizing the legality 
of the proceedings against Williams by 
the Immigration Service, stated: 

Whatever views he acquired as to the rela- 
tive merits of different types of government 
came from our public school system, news 
media and contacts with native-born com- 
panions. It was but natural for him to 
assume he had the right of freedom of 
thought, freedom of expression, and freedom 
of association. Had he been born a year 
later, he could not now be banished to a 
foreign land for exercising those rights. 

Like many other judges, I find it difficult 
to reconcile some of the provisions of the 
Nationality Act with our American concepts 
of justice, fair play, and the humane treat- 
ment of individuals. 


This is a moving opinion directed 
against a provision of law which I be- 
lieve should be changed. Judge Lederle, 
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w-io retires from the Federal bench this 
month, on June 30, recognizes in his 
opinion a need to temper justice with 
mercy, even when we are dealing with 
those who did not believe in our system 
of government, or who come before our 
courts without the full protection of the 
constitutional rights of a citizen. 

“Banishment” has odious historic 
meaning. I am a cosponsor of general 
legislation in the Senate—S. 2358— 
which would prohibit the deportation of 
a person who had entered as a legal alien 
for permanent residence before the age 
of 14 years, and thus have indicated my 
reservations concerning deportation in 
such cases of residence in the United 
States since childhood. 

Further, the records of the Immigra- 
tion Service indicate that Mr. Williams 
left the Communist Party in the late 
1940’s. As far as I can ascertain he has, 
in recent years, been a respectable, law- 
abiding citizen of his community. At 
the time he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party, he claims to have been ex- 
ercising what he believed to be the rights 
afforded him as a citizen of the United 
States with regard to holding political 
beliefs. 

Frankly, I believe that this Nation can 
fight communism without resort to the 
punishment of banishment for one who 
came as an infant to our shores more 
than 50 years ago. I cannot believe that 
we are afraid to have this person con- 
tinue to live among us today. I do not 
see how the free world or the United 
States will be safer if he is deported to 
Great Britain. 

This is a difficult situation. Hopefully, 
the day is not long away when Congress 
will modify the provisions of the law 
that are used in this deportation case. 
I believe this should be accomplished 
soon. In the meantime, I ask for private 
legislative relief in this case, and request 
a stay of the deportation until such time 
as the appropriate committees of the 
Congress have an opportunity to consider 
the case on its full merits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the opinion of Judge Lederle 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the opinion will 
be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The bill (S. 3644) for the relief of 
Frederick John Williams, introduced by 
Mr. Hart, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The opinion of Judge Lederle, pre- 
sented by Mr. Hart, is as follows: 

(U.S. District Court, Eastern District of 
Michigan, Southern Division—No. 18089— 
judgment: Frederick J. Williams, Plaintiff, 
v. Walter Sahli, District Director of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization at Detroit, Mich., 
Defendant; at a session of said court held in 
the Federal Building, Detroit, Mich., on 
Sept. 26, 1958. Present: Hon. Arthur F. 
Lederle, chief judge.) 

In accordance with the findings of fact 
and conclusions of law as they appear in the 
opinion filed simultaneously herewith. 

It is ordered, That the complaint be and 
it is hereby dismissed. 

ARTHUR F. LEDERLE, 
Chief Judge. 
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OPINION 


This is a proceeding for judicial review 
of a final order of the Board of Immigration 
Appeals entered May 14, 1958, denying plain- 
tiff’s motion to set aside a final order of de- 
portation to permit application for suspen- 
sion of deportation. 

To quote Mr. Justice Whittaker, “This is 
a deportation case. It presents a narrow 
and vexing problem of statutory construc- 
tion” (Bonnetti v. Rogers, US. (June 2, 
1958) ). 

On or about May 17, 1954, the U.S. Immi- 
gration Service arrested the plaintiff on a 
warrant which alleged that plaintiff is an 
alien who last entered the United States at 
New York, N.Y., on the 21st day of December 
1907 and that he has been, after entry “an 
alien who is affiliated with the Communist 
Party of the United States.” 

The respondent’s predecessor conducted a 
hearing wherein he determined that the 
plaintiff was an alien subject to deportation 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
8 U.S.C. 1101, et seq. An order of deporta- 
tion was entered on July 23, 1954. 

Plaintiff filed a complaint in this court 
in which he sought to have the order of de- 
portation set aside. The district judge 
found the only issue involved to be the 
plaintiff’s place of birth. He found that the 
Board’s finding of alienage was based on sub- 
stantial and probative evidence and dis- 
missed the complaint (Williams v. Butter- 
field, 145 Fed. Supp. 567 (1956) ). 

The Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit agreed with the district judge that there 
was nothing involved except the place of 
birth of the plaintiff and affirmed the judg- 
ment (Williams v. Mulcahay, 250 Fed. 2d 
127 (1957) ). 

An application for certiorari was denied 
by the Supreme Court on April 28, 1958 (356 
U.S. 946). An application by the petitioner 
for rehearing was filed with the Supreme 
Court on May 10, 1958. 

On May 8, 1958, plaintiff filed a petition 
requesting that the final order of deporta- 
tion be set aside for the purpose of permit- 
ting him to make application for the suspen- 
sion of deportation (S. 1254(a)(5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952). 
He also requested permission to produce tes- 
timony in order to prepare a record in con- 
formity with later decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

In his affidavit filed with his petition, he 
asserted that he had been informed by com- 
petent counsel that the evidence he could 
produce would be sufficient to warrant sus- 
pension of deportation. He further states 
that he had not heretofore applied for sus- 
pension of deportation, because of his honest 
belief that the final order of deportation was 
invalid; it had not been established that he 
was an alien. He conceded that this claim 
was foreclosed by the action of the courts. 

In the event the Board agreed to set aside 
the final order of deportation, the petitioner 
proposed to produce evidence which would 
justify findings as follows: 

He became a member of the Communist 
Party while under the mistaken belief that 
he was a native born citizen of the United 
States. As such, he believed that he had the 
rights of an American citizen, including the 
rights of freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech. Prior to the time that any question 
arose as to his place of birth, he had volun- 
tarily disassociated himself from the Com- 
munist Party. 

During the period that he was a member 
of the Communist Party, starting in early 
1930’s, he honestly believed that the program 
of that organization, as set forth in its pub- 
lished platforms, offered the best solution 
to the economic ills which then beset the 
country. 

He became a business agent of local union 
No. 208, UVAW-CIO, and in conformity with 
the Taft-Hartley Act, he filed an affidavit dis- 
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claiming membership in the Communist 
Party. At no time since executing that 
affidavit on August 8, 1950, has he been a 
member of the Communist Party. He gave 
the names of prominent civic leaders to whom 
he was well known, and who would be will- 
ing and well qualified to testify as to his 
good reputation in the community in which 
he resided. 

He further stated: “My deportation to 
Wales would result in exceptional and ex- 
tremely unusual hardship to me, to my 
father, and to my American born daughter 
and grandchildren. I have no known rela- 
tives nor do I know anyone in Wales. My 
father, now 79 years old, and my two 
brothers and four sisters all live in this coun- 
try, as well as my daughter and my very 
small two granddaughters. I am 52 years 
old, and according to the proofs here, I have 
lived in this country since I was 1 year old. 
I own no property and have no resources 
aside from what I am able to earn as a Car- 
penter. I have never been convicted of any 
offense, though I was arrested several times 
in the 1930’s while on picket lines for my 
union.” 

During the proceedings which resulted in 
the order of July 23, 1954, plaintiff was rep- 
resented by competent attorneys, who like- 
wise represent him in these proceedings. It 
appears obvious, that his election to contest 
the validity of this order solely on the basis 
of his claim that he was not an alien, was 
in conformity with the advice given by his 
attorneys. 

The Board of Immigration Appeals de- 
clined to set aside the order of deportation 
in order to allow plaintiff to file an applica- 
tion for suspension of deportation and de- 
nied a hearing stating: 

“Tt is the rule that an application for 
suspension of deportation must be submitted 
in the course of the deportation hearing. 
The respondent did not apply for such re- 
lief during the hearings (matter of M-5 
I. & N., December 472). 

“An applicant for suspension of deporta- 
tion who is charged with having been a 
member of a subversive organization is re- 
quired to prove that he has not been a 
member of a subversive organization for 10 
years preceding his application for suspen- 
sion of deportation. Obviously, the respond- 
ent cannot do this. No purpose would there- 
fore be served in reopening proceedings to 
enable him to apply for suspension of de- 
portation.” 

This court has jurisdiction to review the 
action of the Board in refusing to open the 
deportation proceedings to permit this 
plaintiff to apply gor suspension (Accardi v. 
Shaughnessy, 347 U.S. 260 (1953); Ceballos 
v. Shaughnessy; 352 U.S. 599 (1957) ). 

Defendant concedes, acting under dele- 
gated authority from the Attorney General, 
that the Board has the discretionary power 
to grant the plaintiff’s application for sus- 
pension of deportation. Plaintiff claims this 
discretionary power was not exercised in this 
case, or, if it is assumed the order of May 
14, 1958 purported to be an exercise of that 
discretion, it was arbitrary and capricious. 

Prior court proceedings have established 
that the plaintiff was brought to America by 
his parents while an infant. His parents 
never told him he was not born in America. 
His earliest recollections concerned his re- 
moval from the house in which he assumed 
he was born to another location. He entered 
the public schools at the age of 6 in Plym- 
outh, Pa. Just prior to reaching his 14th 
birthday, his father told him he would have 
to go to work to help support a family of 10. 
By this time he had partially completed the 
eighth grade. After he went to work, he 
attended a continuation school part time, 
until he was 16. At no time during his 
school years, did he remember anyone call- 
ing his attention to the US. Constitution, 
Declaration of Independence, Lincoln’s Get- 
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tysburg Address or any of the other im- 
portant documents relating to the virtues of 
our form of government. Indeed, he 
claimed he had no recollection of ever hay- 
ing been taught anything about our Goy- 
ernment. His reading never advanced be- 
yond funny papers, the sports pages in the 
ro ms and books of the Horatio Alger 
ype. 

After he received his work permit, he 
worked long hours for small pay at various 
types of jobs available to a young boy. Dur- 
ing his 16th year, he went to work in an 
iron works at what he called, “feeding; 
pouring scrap metal into the furnace.” 
After a short time at his job, he went to 
work as a “nipper” in a mine. During his 
youth he spent his spare time having fun, 
not studying the philosophy of government. 
He has not traveled abroad, and has never 
visited Wales, where it is proposed that he 
be deported. 

Like many other young people of his age, 
he joined the Communist Party during the 
dark days of the depression. It was also 
during this period that our Government 
adopted many measures intended to amelio- 
rate the hardships produced by the de- 
pression. At that time, many of our best 
citizens considered these measures as so0- 
cialism and were deeply concerned about 
the future of our country. Many years ago, 
Jane Addams made the observation, “If the 
young people are not too progressive, the 
old people are sure to be too conservative.” 

During recent years we have learned much 
about communism as it is practiced behind 
the Iron Curtain. We have had an opportu- 
nity to observe the difference between theory 
and practice. Based on this after-acquired 
knowledge, it is difficult to understand why 
the plaintiff did not abandon the party long 
before he did. This may be partially ac- 
counted for by the human trait that causes 
all of us to be reluctant to abandon ideas 
acquired during our earlier years. 

At his present age it would be difficult for 
the plaintiff to find new employment in 
America. If he is deported to a foreign land 
where he has no relatives, friends, or ac- 
quaintances, it appears obvious that it would 
be still more difficult for him to earn a living 
during his declining years. The record indi- 
cates that the plaintiff had an honest belief 
that he was a native-born citizen. Whatever 
views he acquired as to the relative merits 
of different types of government came from 
our public school system, news media, and 
contacts with native-born companions. It 
was but natural for him to assume he had 
the right of freedom of thought, freedom of 
expression, and freedom of association. Had 
he been born a year later, he could not now 
be banished to a foreign land for exercising 
those rights. 

Like many other judges, I find it difficult 
to reconcile some of the provisions of the 
Nationality Act with our American concepts 
of justice, fair play, and the humane treat- 
ment of individuals. 

Chief Justice Warren wrote: “Although 
not penal in character, deportation statutes 
as a practical matter may inflict the equiva- 
lent of banishment or exile * * *” (Barber v. 
Gonzales, 347 U.S. 637, 642 (1954) ). 

In a similar case, Mr. Justice Whittaker, 
reviewing the harshness of our deportation 
procedure, wrote: 

“It may fairly be said to be a presupposi- 
tion of our law to resolve doubts * * * against 
the imposition of a harsher punishment * * * 
And we cannot ‘assume’—that Congress 
meant to trench on [an alien’s] freedom 
beyond that which is required by the nar- 
rowest of several possible meanings of the 
words used.” (Bonnetti v. Rogers, U.S (June 
2, 1958) ). 

I can understand Mr. Justice Harlan’s feel- 
ings when in a dissenting opinion he stated: 

“I regret my inability to join the Court’s 
opinion, for its effort to find a way out from 
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the rigors of a severe statute has alluring 
appeal. The difficulty is that in order to 
reach its result the Court has had to take 
impermissible liberties with the statute and 
the record upon which this case is based.” 
(Rowoldt v. Perfetto, 355 U.S. 115, 121 
(1957) ). 

That portion of the statute allowing sus- 
pension of deportation requires, among other 
things, that petitioner “has not been served 
with a final order of deportation issued pur- 
suant to this chapter in deportation pro- 
ceedings up to the time of applying to the 
Attorney General for suspension of deporta- 
tion” (S USCA S 1254(a)(5)). It is con- 
ceded that the plaintiff did not apply for 
suspension during the 4 years the matter was 
pending in the courts. 

In view of the fact the defendant concedes 
plaintiff left the Communist Party prior to 
1950, one could conclude this was the kind 
of situation that prompted Congress to in- 
sert the humane provision in the act author- 
izing the Attorney General to suspend de- 
portation in cases of “* * * exceptional and 
extremely unusual hardship to the alien.” 

This is a matter, however, that rests in the 
sound discretion of the Attorney General. 
He still has the authority to suspend depor- 
tation in this case. 

Counsel for plaintiff attempted to explain 
his failure to comply with this provision on 
the ground that, in other cases, the Board 
had set aside the final order of deportation 
to allow petitioner to file an application for 
suspension. Further, he pointed out that a 
strict interpretation of the statute requires 
that the application be filed during the hear- 
ings regardless of the basis upon which the 
proceedings were being contested. 

The wisdom of this provision of the act is 
not for the courts to determine. ‘The deter- 
mination of the status of aliens within our 
jurisdiction is final with Congress, and this 
court will not pass ‘upon the wisdom, policy, 
or justice of the measures enacted by Con- 
gress in the exercise of the powers confided 
to it by the Constitution over this subject’ ” 
(Fok Young Yo. v. United States, 185 U.S. 
917 (1902)). If the act is to be changed, 
it must be changed by Congress. The plain- 
tiff has failed to comply with the act. It 
cannot be said that the Board’s refusal to 
disregard this provision was an abuse of dis- 
cretion. It therefore follows that the com- 
plaint must be dismissed. 

ARTHUR F. LEDERLE, 
Chief Judge. 





AMENDMENT OF ACT OF JUNE 30, 
1948, RELATING TO THE FORT 
HALL INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJ- 
ECT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, on behalf of myself, and my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. DworsHak], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to supplement and 
amend the act of June 30, 1948, relating 
to the Fort Hall Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, and to approve an order of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior issued under the 
act of June 22, 1936. This bill was the 
subject of an executive communication 
to the President of the Senate on May 
12, 1960. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
relieve residential homeowners of further 
obligation to pay for agricultural irriga- 
tion water which they do not use. About 
600 acres of land of the Fort Hall In- 
dian irrigation project have been 
changed from agricultural purposes to 
residential, commercial, and road pur- 
poses. This acreage can be eliminated 
from the project only if Congress ap- 
Proves, and until it is eliminated the 
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owners must pay for water they do not 
want and cannot use. The elimination 
will be subject to the owners’ signing cer- 
tain consent agreements, and it is my 
understanding that these have been 
obtained already. 

As far as I know, there is little or no 
objection locally to that part of the bill 
which effects this result. But there is a 
feeling on the part of some that the act 
of June 30, 1948, which classified the land 
and froze the net irrigable acreage, 
should not be amended to give the Sec- 
retary of the Interior general authority 
to redesignate lands within the project. 
The basis for their objection is that a 
substantial part of the project is not yet 
under water, and there is a fear that the 
undeveloped land may be assigned water 
at the expense of the developed land. 

As this is the only Indian irrigation 
project where the Secretary does not 
have this authority to redesignate lands 
in the manner requested by this bill, it 
seems that the authority should be grant- 
ed, but such authority should not be 
exercised to deprive developed lands of 
their water. Mr. President, when this 
bill is referred to the Interior Commit- 
tee, I will ask that inquiry be directed to 
this problem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3650) to supplement and 
amend the act of June 30, 1948, relating 
to the Fort Hall Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, and to approve an order of the 
Secretary of the Interior issued under 
the act of June 22, 1936, introduced by 
Mr. CuHurcH (for himself and Mr. 
DworsSHAK) by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 





WHEAT MARKETING QUOTA AND 
PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM — 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself and Mr. Muwnopt) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 2'759) 
to strengthen the wheat marketing 
quota and price support program, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. SCHOEPPEL) 
submitted an amendment, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to Senate 
bill 27759, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. AIKEN submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to Sen- 
ate bill 2759, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself, 
Mr. HoLtianp, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. 
Cooper) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 2759, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 2759, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. ELLENDER (for himself and Mr. 
HoLianpD) submitted amendments, in- 
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tended ta be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 2759, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. COOPER (for himself and Mr. 
Hart) submitted an amendment, intend- 
ed to be proposed by them, jointly, to 
Senate bill 2759, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to Senate bill 2759, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 





TEMPORARY RELIEF TO SHRIMP 
INDUSTRY—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 7, 1960, the names of 
Senators ELLENDER, EASTLAND, GRUENING, 
and YARBOROUGH were added as addition- 
al cosponsors of the bill (S. 3639) for the 
relief of the domestic shrimp industry, 
introduced by Mr. Lone of Louisiana (for 
himself and other Senators) on June 7, 
1960. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 3548" 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have been appointed chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary to consider S. 3548, a bill in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEn], which deals 
with problems involved in a recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court affecting 
railroads and their right to discontinue 
stations, and so forth. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
determined that hearings should be held 
on the measure and have scheduled 
the first day of hearings for next Thurs- 
day, June 16, 1960, which is 1 week from 
tomorrow. 

The hearings will be held in the hear- 
ing room of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary in the New Senate Office Building. 





NOTICE OF HEARING BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
ON THE ANTARCTIC TREATY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to announce that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will hold a public 
hearing on the Antarctic Treaty begin- 
ning at 10 a.m., Tuesday, June 14, in 
room 4221, New Senate Office Building. 

This treaty was signed in Washington, 
D.C., by the United States and 11 other 
countries on December 1, 1959, and 
transmitted to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent on February 15, 1960. 

The Department of State will be rep- 
resented by Mr. Herman Phleger, for- 
mer head of the U.S. delegation of the 
Conference on the Antarctica, and for- 
mer legal adviser to the State Depart- 
ment. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 
Statement prepared by him relative to 
Tennessee Valley Authority financing. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR AMERICAN 
AGED IN LIGHT OF FOREIGN AID 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, many 
thoughtful senior citizens of Wisconsin 
are examining medical care for the aged 
in the light of our foreign aid program, 
according to the letters I receive. 

These citizens know that during their 
productive years a substantial share of 
their own tax money went for foreign 
aid. They like to feel that these pro- 
grams were prompted largely by hu- 
manitarian motives. In many cases, 
they recognize the need for our foreign 
aid program, to win freedom in the world. 
However, they are concerned about how 
we explain this contradiction in atti- 
tudes between foreign aid and medical 
care for the elderly, some 16 million 
Americans like the man who wrote me 
the letter which I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HonoraBLe SenaTorR: Regarding the Forand 
bill, H.R. 4700. 

The above-proposed bill provides for tak- 

care of the hospitalization of older US. 
citizens, who have reached the retirement 
age and who are in most instances depend- 
ent on their meager pensions and have noth- 
ing left over to take care of hospitalization 
care. 

Our Government never hesitated to assess 
heavy income taxes on these elderly people 
when they had the earning power and to 
appropriate much of this income for military 
and economic aid to foreign countries. It 
is high time that consideration now be given 
to assisting our own old people who are 
living out their remaining years on their 
meager pensions. 

I request and urge you to get behind the 
Forand bill and work for its immediate pas- 


sage. 
Respectfully, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fone in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

_ Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the quorum 
call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S' AD- 
DRESS AND DEGREE CITATION AT 
NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Rrecorp the text of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s address at the com- 
mencement exercises of the University 
of Notre Dame and also the citation and 
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award by the University of Notre Dame 
to President Eisenhower of the degree 
of doctor of laws. 

There being no objection, the address 
and citation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 6, 1960] 


TExTs OF EISENHOWER’S ADDRESS AT NOTRE 
DAME AND OF His DEGREE CITATION 


At commencement time in our country a 
generation ago, a well-known Englishman 
felt an urge to tell us something about our- 
selves. The theme he selected was, “Why 
Don’t Young Americans Care About Politics?” 

He felt that the attitude of our young 
people toward civil government, at all levels, 
was like that of “the audience at a play.” 

There may be a plausible, if not necessarily 
a valid, explanation for the American’s tra- 
ditional indifference to politics. 

Historically, the 19th century in America 
was one of amazing growth. A wilderness 
needed conquering; vast resources had to be 
utilized; illiteracy had to be eliminated; a 
great economic machine, reaching to every 
corner of the world, had to be built. This 
unprecedented development commanded 
extraordinary talents in our private enter- 
prise system. To people busy in productive 
life government seemed not only remote but 
relatively unimportant. The demand for 
real skills in political pursuits was minimal. 

Moreover, in that long period, a view de- 
veloped that political life was somewhat de- 
grading—that politics was primarily a con- 
test, with the spoils to the victor and the 
public paying the bill. This belief had some 
justification at one period in our history, and 
may still persist in isolated local situations. 

In these circumstances, many of our most 
highly talented people have refrained from 
offering themselves for public service—in- 
deed, often to refuse to enter it. 


DOUBLE CHANGE NOTED 


But times have changed, and the change 
includes the character of government. The 
first major party platform drafted in 1840 
required only 500 words; in the last national 
election each major party used over 15,000 
words to deal with the highlights of the prin- 
cipal issues. This thirtyfold growth in 
political platforms is illustrative of the in- 
crease of governmental influence over all 
our lives. 

The need for the best talent in positions 
of political responsibility is not only great, 
but mounts with each stroke of history’s 
clock. 

A few years ago government represented 
only a small fraction of the total national 
activity. Today, to support our National, 
State, and local governments, and to fi- 
nance our international undertakings, al- 
most one-fourth of the total national in- 
come is collected in taxes. In every phase 
of life, government increasingly affects us— 
our environment, our opportunities, our 
health, our education, our general welfare. 

Government is, of course, necessary, but 
it is not the mainspring of progress. In 
the private sector of American life, com- 
manding as it does the productive efforts 
of our citizens, is found the true source of 
our Nation’s vitality. Government is not of 
itself a part of our productive machinery. 
Consequently its size, its growth, its opera- 
tions can be justified only by demonstrated 
need. If too dominant, if too large, its ef- 
fect is both burdensome and stifling. 


CITIZENS MUST JUDGE 

Only an informed and alert citizenry can 
make the necessary judgments as to the 
character and degree of that need. 

We do not want a government with a 
philosophy of incessant meddling, which 
imposes a smothering mist on the sparks 
of initiative. 

We do not want a government that per- 
mits every noisy group to force upon s0- 
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ciety an endless string of higher subsidies 
that solve nothing and undermine the col- 
lective good of the Nation. 

We do not want governmental programs 
which, advanced, often falsely, in the guise 
of promoting the general welfare destroy 
in the individual those priceless qualities of 
self-dependence, self-confidence, and a readi- 
ness to risk his judgment against the trends 
of the crowd. 

We do want a government that as- 
sures the security and general welfare of the 
Nation and its people in concord with the 
philosophy of Lincoln, who insisted that 
government should do, and do only, the 
things which people cannot do well for 
themselves. 

This concept is particularly relevant to 
most activities encompassed by the phrase 
“the general welfare.” 

But even with devotion to the principle 
that governmental functions can be justi- 
fied only by public need, government has 
become so pervasive that its decisions, in- 
escapably help shape the future of every 
individual, every group, every region, every 
institution. 

STILL PLAGUED BY OLD IDEAS 


Though we recognize this vast change— 
though most persons in public Office are self- 
less, devoted people—we are still plagued 
by yesterday’s concept of policies and politi- 
cians. 

Too many of our ablest citizens draw back, 
evidently fearful of being sullied in the broil- 
ing activity of partisan affairs. 

This must change. We need intelligent, 
creative, steady political leadership as at no 
time before in our history. There must be 
more talent in government—the best our 
Nation affords. We need it in county, city, 
State and Washington. 

Human progress in freedom is not some- 
thing inscribed upon a tablet—not a matter 
to be shrugged off as a worry to others. 
Progress in freedom demands from each citi- 
zen a daily exercise of the will and spirit, 
and a fierce faith; it must not be stagnated 
by a philosophy of collectivity that vainly 
seeks personal security as a prime objective. 

Clearly, you who enjoy the blessings of 
higher education have a special responsibil- 
ity to exercise leadership in helping others 
understand these problems. 

And, by no means, does your responsibility 
stop there. To serve the Nation well you 
must, for example, help seek out able can- 
didates for office and persuade them to offer 
themselves to the electorate. To be most ef- 
fective you should become active in a po- 
litical party, and in civic and professional 
organizations. In short, you should under- 
take, according to your own intelligently 
formed convictions, a personal crusade to help 
the political life of the Nation soar as high 
as human wisdom can make it. 


PUBLIC SERVICE THE NEED 


Some of you will become doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, clergymen, businessmen. Each of 
you will contribute to the national welfare, 
as well as to personal and family welfare, 
by doing well and honorably whatever you 
undertake. But a specialist, regardless of 
professional skill and standing, cannot fulfill 
the exacting requirements of modern citi- 
zenship unless he dedicates himself also to 
raising the political standards of the body 
politic. 

I hope that some of you will enter the 
public service, either in elective, career or 
appointive office. Most of the top posts in 
government involve manifold questions of 
policy. In these positions we have a special 
need for intelligent, educated, selfless per- 
sons from all walks of life. 

I believe that each of you should, if called, 
be willing to devote one block of your life 
to government service. 

This does not mean that you need become 
permanently implanted in government. 


a 
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Quite the contrary. In policy-forming posi- 
tions we constantly need expert knowledge 
and fresh points of view. Some frequency 
of withdrawal and return to private life 
would help eliminate the dangerous concept 
that permanence in office is more important 
than the rightness of decision. Contrary- 
wise, such a tour should not be so brief as 
to minimize the value of the contribution 
and diminish the quality of public service. 
Normally, a 4-year period in these policy 
posts would seem to be a minimum. Most 
leaders from private life who enter the pub- 
lic service do so at a substantial sacrifice in 
the earning power of their productive years. 

Although these personal sacrifices are, by 
most individuals accepted as a condition of 
public service, yet when these sacrifices be- 
come so great as to be unendurable from 
the family standpoint, we find another cause 
for the loss of talent in government. 

We ought not to make it inordinately diffi- 
cult for a man to undertake a public post 
and then to return to his own vocation. In 
the government, one must obviously have no 
selfish end to serve, but citizens should not, 
invariably, be required to divest themselves 
of investments accumulated over a lifetime 
in order to qualify for public service. 

The basic question is this: Is such divest- 
ment necessary to remove any likelihood 
that the probity and objectivity of his gov- 
ernmental decisions will be affected? And 
the question is proper whether the indi- 
vidual holds either elective or appointive 
office. We need to review carefully the con- 
flict-of-interest restrictions which have often 
prohibited the entry into government of 
men and women who had much to offer their 
country. 

But let me return to the more broadly 
based consideration; that thinking Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life must constantly add 
to their own knowledge and help build a 
more enlightened electorate and public 
opinion. For herein lies the success of all 
government policy and action in a free 
soci 


Leaders in America, and this phrase com- 
prehends all who have a capacity to influ- 
ence others, must develop a keen under- 
standing of current issues, foreign and do- 
mestic, and of political party organization, 
operation, and platform. 


CRITICAL JUDGMENT NEEDED 


They must have critical judgments re- 
garding actions beirg proposed or taken by 
legislatures and executives at all levels of 
government. They need to be knowledge- 
able so as not to be misled by catchwords or 
doctrinaire slogans. 

Thus they can analyze objectively how 
such actions may affect them, their commu- 
nities, and their country—and help others 
to a similar understanding. 

Political understanding, widely fostered, 
will compel government to develop national 
and international programs truly for the 
general good, and to refrain from doing those 
things that unduly favor special groups or 
impinge upon the citizen’s own responsi- 
bility, self-dependence, and opportunities. 

Graduates of the class of 1960: A half 
century ago, when I was about to enter West 
Point—and, incidentally, to meet soon there- 
after and to know that gridiron genius, 
Knute Rockne—our country was in what 
now seems to have been a different era. The 
annual Federal budget was below $700 mil- 
lion. Today it has increased more than a 
hundredfold, and organized groups demand 
more and more services, both expansive and 
costly. At the turn of the century there 
was a certain grace, calmness and courtliness 
about human deportment and the movement 
of events. 


TIMETABLE NOW RELENTLESS 


Now we operate on a relentless timetable 
which we must race to keep events from 
Overwhelming us. 
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Complicating the lives of all of us today 
we know that in the dimly lit regions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, 800 million people 
are denied the uncountable blessings of prog- 
ress in freedom, and compelled to develop 
vast means of destructive power. Elsewhere, 
among the underdeveloped countries of the 
world, a billion people look to America as a 
beacon that confidently lights the path to 
human progress in freedom. 

This is no time to whimper, complain, or 
fret about helping other people, if we really 
intend that freedom shall emerge trium- 
phant over tyranny. 

The enemies of human dignity lurk in a 
thousand places—in governments that have 
become spiritual wastelands, and in leaders 
that brandish angry epithets, slogans, and 
satellites. But equally certain it is that 
freedom is imperiled where peoples, wor- 
shiping material success, have become emp- 
tied of idealism. Peace with justice cannot 
be attained by peoples where opulence has 
dulled the spirit—where indifference ignores 
moral and political responsibility. 

Too often there is, in politics as in reli- 
gion, a familiar pattern of the few willing 
workers and the large number of passive 
observers. 

Our society can no longer tolerate such 
delinquency. 


JOYOUS SERVICE IS URGED 


We must insist that our educated young 
men and women—our future leaders—will- 
ingly, joyously play a pivotal part in the end- 
less adventure of free government. The 
vital issues of freedom or regimentation, 
public or private control of productive re- 
sources, a religiously inspired or an atheistic 
society, a healthy economy or depression, 
peace or war—these are the substance of 
political decision and action. 

Neglect of our civic responsibilities will be 
a greater danger to a free America than any 
foreign threat can ever pose; but an enlight- 
ened, dedicated people, studiously and ener- 
getically performing their political duties 
will insure us a future of ever-rising stand- 
ards of spiritual, cultural, and material 
strength. These duties and these oppor- 
tunities must demand the dedicated atten- 
tion of all the people, especially all who 
have so profoundly benefited from our vast 
education system. 

My heartiest congratulations on the splen- 
did preparation the members of this gradu- 
ating class have received for exercising the 
leadership which this great Republic must 
have as it faces the problems, the trials, and 
the bright opportunities of the future. 


Thank you—and may God bless you. 


CITATION BY NOTRE DAME 


At commencement exercises June 5, 1960, 
the University of Notre Dame confers the 
degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa on 
the revered leader of his people and of the 
world’s peoples desirous of freedom, justice, 
and peace on earth. Among men every- 
where today he stands as the very image, 
the very embodiment of human decency, in- 
tegrity, and courage. More service and sacri- 
fice have been asked of him than of any 
other citizen of his generation; and they 
have been gladly and generously given. 

To lead the allied cause to the victory of 
the Second World War was a stupendous 
achievement. But no less great is his tireless 
and exhaustive effort in these decades to 
achieve the unity and community of free 
countries in the face of immense dangers and 
to direct American participation in the es- 
tablishment of moral principle and moral 
order in the violent and confused society 
of the second half of the 20th century. 

We welcome him as the most eminent and 
most popular statesman of his time; and we 
hail him for the wisdom and the balance of 
common sense with which he has conducted 
the unimaginably complex affairs and borne 
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the awesome burdens and_ responsibilities 
of the highest office of our land. 

In the exercise of his office, he has given 
new form, new life, and new hope to the 
present age. 

So we would honor him now, with fullest 
warmth of confidence and pride, because of 
the serene force of his realistic patience and 
Christian idealism as he contributes daily 
to the salvation of the nations. 





CRIME IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, an alarming situation has 
been spotlighted here in the Nation’s 
Capital. The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation’s Uniform Crime Report reveals 
that serious crime here in Washington 
continues to rise alarmingly. Accord- 
ing to the report, serious crime in Wash- 
ington rose 11.4 percent in the first 3 
months of 1960 as compared with the 
same period in 1959. The most griev- 
ous aspect of the report is that Wash- 
ington’s 11.4-percent increase in major 
crimes compares with a 1-percent total 
increase over the corresponding period 
for the cities in Washington’s popula- 
tion grouping. 

In a brief rundown, here are the in- 
creases as listed by the FBI: 

The number of murders in the city 
for the first 3 months increased 5.6 per- 
cent over last year. 

The number of forcible rapes in- 
creased 90.9 percent. 

The number of robberies, 36.5 percent. 

The number of aggravated assaults, 
14.8 percent. 

Housebreakings increased 9.7 percent 
and thefts of more than $50 increased 
14.7 percent. 

Auto thefts decreased 4.6 percent. 

Mr. President, this is not an easy 
problem to meet. When a city grows, it 
has growing pains. Although popula- 
tion totals indicate that Washington 
proper is leveling off in population rise, 
to some degree, the suburbs continue to 
boom. The center of activity is still in 
the downtown area. 

The Uniform Crime Report does not 
indicate the age of those arrested in 
Washington during the first 3 months 
of this year, but the 1958 FBI crime re- 
port does say this: 

Arrests of persons under 18 have increased 
about 10 percent each year (for the past 5 
years). In 1958, arrests in the under-18 age 
group increased 12.6 percent.in cities under 
25,000 population and 7.1 percent in the 
larger cities, according to reports of 1,238 
cities. The overall increase in arrests of 
persons under 18 amounted to 8.1 percent. 

Percentagewise, the increase in the arrests 
of youths was greater than the increase in 


the number of young people in the popula- 
tion. Thus, it can be seen that the in- 
crease in the youth population does not 
account for all of the increase in youth 
arrests. Nor do isolated changes in report- 
ing procedures of police account for the in- 


crease. 


I believe, Mr. President, that one way 
,to deal with this problem would be to 
increase the number of juvenile court 
judges. Senate bill 1456, which was in- 
troduced during the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, is in the right direction. 
This bill would provide an amendment 
to the Juvenile Court Act of the District 
of Columbia, approved June 1, 1938. 
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Presently the juvenile court has one 


judge. With the caseload being so 
heavy, it is humanly impossible for one 
judge to hear all the circumstances sur- 
rounding every case. S. 1456 provides 
for two additional judges. The judges 
would be appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Senate District Committee’s re- 
port on S. 1456 reads as follows: 


The juvenile court jurisdiction includes 
all children under the age of 18 years who 
are charged with violations of law, who are 
beyond parental control, who are truant 
from home or school, who are engaged in 
conduct endangering their own health, mor- 
als or safety, or the health, morals or safety 
of others, or who are without adequate pa- 
rental care. The court also has original 
and exclusive jurisdiction in cases involving 
the paternity of children born out of wed- 
lock, adults charged with violation of the 
child labor and compulsory education laws, 
and with contributing to the delinquency of 
minors. The court also has concurrent ju- 
risdiction with the US. District Court for 
the District of Columbia in criminal cases 
involving nonsupport of wife or children. 


Mr. President, S. 1456 was passed by 
the Senate on April 10, 1959, and was 
referred to the House District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, April 13, 1959. A 
subcommittee will hold an executive ses- 
sion on the bill Thursday, June 9. It 
is my hope that the bill will receive 
favorable approval. The need for such 
legislation is evidenced in the statistics 
available from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

We, of course, cannot lay the blame 
for the sharp rise in serious crimes to 
the under-18 age group. This would be 
folly, but statistics prove that the sharp- 
est increase in serious crime has been 
recorded under this classification, at 
least on a national scale. The city of 
Washington may not show as high an 
average increase of arrests in the under- 
18 group as the national average. This 
may be because only those cases in- 
volving persons under 18 who are di- 
rected to appear in court are recorded. 
As a matter of fact, Washington has a 
good record in the under-18 age bracket. 
According to police reports, of the 125,- 
000 persons under 18 in the city only 
1.4 percent were referred to court in 
1959 as delinquents. 

Although statistics, without explana- 
tion, can be dangerous criteria, crime, 
nonetheless, is on the increase in this, 
the Nation’s Capital. 

With the present police force, about 50 
percent of the criminal cases in Wash- 
ington are cleared. This is an average. 
The national average in the clearing of 
cases—those solved—is much lower. Yet, 
even with this good record, more police- 
men for the District of Columbia are 
needed. 

As far back as 1950, officials were say- 
ing that there should be a minimum of 
3,000 men on the force. This was 10 
years ago. Today, there are 2,500 police- 
men. With the increase in population, 
over the past 10 years, of the metropoli- 
tan area, and the increase in serious 
crimes, it is apparent that the need for 
enlargement of the police force has been 
increased. 

Although every possible means of re- 
cruitment is employed by the District, 
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policemen are hard to find. Many appli- 
cants cannot pass the physical examina- 
tion. Many good men are induced away 
after several years of service by better 
jobs. And, the life of a policeman is not 
as romantic as it might appear. 

The Washington policeman earns, at 
the start, $4,800. The compensation re- 
ceived ranks about seventh, nationally. 
There is security—a retirement program, 
insurance benefits, and other fringe 
benefits, but it is still difficult to recruit 
and maintain a full force of men. 

Mr. President, the solution to the in- 
crease of crime in Washington is not 
easy or simple, but I urge that every pos- 
sible means be employed to attempt to at 
least partially eradicate this blemish. 
Crime is like a cancer; if it is not caught 
in time, it can spreaddto uncontrollable 
proportions. 

I do believe that by adding more 
judges to the juvenile court, the younger 
offenders who never see a courtroom 
now, could experience the sobering effect 
of being brought to court, and perhaps, 
learn at an early age that crime truly 
does not pay. 

The present caseload of the District of 
Columbia Juvenile Court does not per- 
mit sufficient and careful judicial dispo- 
sition of matters coming before it. 

I also believe that a larger police force 
would be a deterrent to crime. I urge 
that all possible means be taken to block 
this trend of increased crime in Wash- 
ington, and I reemphasize my hope that 
favorable House action on Senate bill 
1456 will be taken quickly. 

I prefer to think of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal as being symbolic of liberty and free- 
dom—not as being symbolic of lawless- 
ness and fear. 





EDUCATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be inserted 
in the Recorp the testimony I gave this 
morning before the Fiscal Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia which has juris- 
diction over the salary structure of the 
public educational institutions of the 
District. 

My testimony was in support of a more 
appropriate pay schedule for the teach- 
ers of the District of Columbia. I have 
been heard to say before that. we can- 
not keep ahead of Russia in manpower, 
and that we had better see to it that in 
our generation we keep ahead of her in 
brainpower. In no small measure the 
caliber and quality of education in this 
country will be determined by the caliber 
and quality of our teachers. 

The District of Columbia, even though 
it is the Capital of the Nation, has a 
long way to go before it will pay its 
teachers the salaries they ought to re- 
ceive. 

Furthermore, as I pointed out in my 
testimony, we ought to recognize that 
we are requiring professional service, and 
we ought to pay accordingly. 

In the testimony I also made a plea 
for greater support for the District of 
Columbia Teachers College. I asked the 
committee to have the staff of the com- 
mittee make a survey of the trend 
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throughout the United States, in State 
after State, of setting up branch colleges 
of State systems of education in the 
leading cities of the various States, where 
hundreds of students who otherwise 
would never have a college education, or 
at least to take the first 2 years of college, 
are given that opportunity. 

Mr. President, my own State is a good 
example. We have, in my own State, 
colleges at Ashland, Monmouth, La 
Grande, Bend, and Portland, in addition 
to our so-called regular State system of 
higher education, which consists of our 
State university, State college, and medi- 
cal and dental schools. 

Of course it costs money. I know the 
position of the Budget Bureau. The sad 
record of the Bureau of the Budget is 
that when they come to an educational 
proposal, they veto it. 

However, I wish to say to the adminis- 
tration that the education of our boys 
and girls happens to be far more impor- 
tant than a balanced budget. I say to 
the administration that there are other 
ways of balancing the budget instead of 
at the expense of the training of our 
boys and girls. 

I wish to say further that the best ex- 
penditure of the defense dollar, in my 
judgment, is an expenditure on the edu- 
cation of our boys and girls. I spent 
considerable time on this subject during 
my testimony, and therefore I am ask- 
ing that it be made a part of the REcorp. 

As I said to the committee this morn- 
ing, my testimony represented more or 
less a busman’s holiday, because for 21 
years I taught in various classrooms in 
America, and therefore when I testify 
on the need for greater support of our 
educational system, I am testifying out 
of 21 years of experience on the needs 
of the schools of America. 

I hope that before we adjourn, in a 
completely nonpartisan manner—be- 
cause if there ever was a nonpartisan is- 
sue, this issue of education is completely 
nonpartisan—we will give our boys and 
girls an opportunity to develop the brain 
potential which they have. Therefore 
I hope that before we adjourn in July 
Congress will pass not only an adequate 
teachers pay bill for the District of 
Columbia, but that it will also pass an 
adequate Federal aid to education bill 
for the benefit of all the boys and girls 
of the entire Nation. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MorsE, DEMO- 
CRAT OF OREGON, BEFORE THE FISCAL AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 8, 1960, on TEACHERS Pay LEGISLATION 
FOR THE DISTRICT or CoLtumsia, S. 3134; 
S. 3467; anp S. 1869 (H.R. 6585) 10 am., 
Room 6226, New SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, I appreciate greatly your courtesy 

in permitting me to testify before you this 
morning upon the four measures you will 
be considering today. 

I have a particular interest in these meas- 
ures because, as you know, it was my privi- 
lege to cosponsor with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maryland, S. 3134 which contains 
much of the philosophy and viewpoint of the 
National Education Association. As I recall, 
both Senator Bratt and I adopted their views 
in every particular except that of the salary 
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to be set for the Superintendent of Schools. 

hesitation to recommend a salary of 
$35,000 or better as was recommended to me, 
I hasten to say, was not based upon my be- 
lief that Dr. Hansen is unqualified for such a 
remuneration, but rather I fear, upon a solid- 
ly realistic recognition that other Senators 
and Representatives might not share my 
views with the same degree of enthusiasm. 

8.3467, which accords with the thinking 
of the Board of Education, I was also pleased 
to introduce by request, as I felt, and feel, 
that the subcommittee should have before 
it the whole range of community reaction in 
this most important area of our municipal 
function. 

It is for this reason that I commend the 
distinguished chairman of the subcommittee 
and his able associates for having obtained 
from the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia the draft proposal which repre- 
sents the view of the District government 
even though that view may not contain the 
blessing of the Budget Bureau, which in mat- 
ters educational, I find, is frequently con- 
fined to a rejection of any educational ex- 
penditure proposal upon the grounds that it 
costs too much. 

Mr. Chairman, education is expensive, but 
only in the short run. A dollar spent upon 
public education can be compared to seed 
corn. The return we receive as a nation am- 
ply justifies the expenditure we make. Just 
as a farmer buys good seed if he wants to 
get a good crop, so we must be prepared to 
dig deeply into our municipal purse in order 
to purchase the finest public education that 
can be had. 

Our school expenditure is a major gov- 
ernmental cost in the District of Columbia, 
but we spend far too little upon it in two 
respects. First, we do not build and mod- 
ernize our physical facilities as rapidly as we 
should to obtain optimum teaching condi- 
tions, and, secondly, we do not yet pay our 
teachers and school officials as much as we 
should. We do not give to this learned 
profession the economic recognition deserved 
by it and earned by it every teaching day 
throughout the school year. 

I speak with earnestness and deep convic- 
tion that a major reason for the ill deserved 
reputation being given our schools through- 
out the country is the failure on the part of 
public officials to spend the money necessary 
to assure every American child, without re- 
gard to race, color, or creed, of an opportun- 
ity to educate himself to the level of his 
native abilities. 

I intend, Mr. Chairman, at a later time to 
speak to the subject of “What’s Right With 
American Education” because in my judg- 
ment our devoted teachers and school offi- 
cials are doing a magnificent job of educat- 
ing our boys and girls under bad working 
conditions and for highly inadequate sal- 
aries. That speech, however, is for another 
time. I propose now to discuss with the sub- 
committee the specifics of the measure be- 
fore us today. 


8. 3134 AND 8S. 3467 


8. 3134, if enacted, would accomplish one 
very basic purpose. It would give recogni- 
tion in the Capital of our Nation by the 

, to the important principle that 
education is a professional service, being per- 
formed by professionally trained and dedi- 
cated men and women, who deserve to re- 
ceive professional remuneration for their 
services. 8. 3467 does not meet this test to 
the same degree. 

What does this point entail? It would 
recognize the level of specialized training 
that the teacher has undergone and the cost 
of that professional preparation. It would 
recognize the fallacy in the approach and 
argument which has been heard over and 
over again in times past, that the establish- 
ment of a professional salary scale for pro- 
fessional workers would upset an asserted 

pay system for other District em- 
Ployees. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe that the worker is 
worthy of his hire. I have demonstrated my 
sympathy and interest in achieving a sound 
pay schedule for classified employees and for 
our police and firemen, but Mr. Chairman, as 
@ professional man, both as a lawyer and as 
an educator, it is my conviction that until 
we establish a differential reward for our 
highly skilled and trained teachers and 
school officers, we will not be able to obtain 
the cream of the crop of young men and 
women for the future. Those we have with 
us today are magnificent for the most part, 
but unless we take a long view, and reinforce 
with social esteem and financial reward the 
profession itself, the quality and caliber of 
the candidates we seek to attract to it must 
inevitably fall. That would be a social loss 
we can ill afford. 

It is for this reason that I would support 
an entrance salary of $5,000 a year. We must 
not only do good, we are told, we must also 
seem to do good. By establishing a higher 
entrance salary for our teachers than that 
we provide for our firemen, we are demon- 
strating our belief in the greater importance 
of intellectual values in our society than in 
material goods. This differential that I have 
suggested is a symbol, but the function of 
symbols is to point to underlying verities. 
If we believe that the training, the mental 
growth, and the development of our children 
is one of the most important social functions 
performed in our community, then we should 
give visible evidence of our commitment to 
this goal by raising the prestige of those to 
whom we have entrusted this vital task. 

I have said many times, but a truism can 
stand much repetition, that our children 
are our most important national resource. 
A failure to allow them to profit from the 
hard won experience of the past, and that 
is what education is, creates a shocking 
social waste and causes individual tragedies, 
for there is no sadder spectacle than mis- 
directed and unused talent and capability. 

I support S. 3184 because I believe that 
it will provide an incentive to those now 
teaching to continue their own programs of 
self-development by reimbursing them for 
the cost of graduate study. Here I refer to 
that part of the bill which establishes a 
higher rate of pay for the earned doctorate. 
Here also S. 3134 is preferable to the other 
proposals. 

The bill also recognizes that in the very 
nature of our school system the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of those who teach will con- 
tinue to teach rather than to advance 
through the administrative ranks. It pro- 
vides for 10 annual increments and for 4 
longevity increments above the maximum 
step. This system recognizes the value of 
experience gained in classroom teaching, 
and provides a sound attraction to the 
candidate who applies for a position with 
the District school system. The recognition 
of the added value of each year of service in 
enhanced skills in dealing with the young is 
rewarded up to the 25th year in the school 
system. The annual step increases and the 
longevity increases are good in themselves, 
but they have added attraction in that they 
are taken into account in the computation 
of retirement benefits. 

I support the provisions of S. 3134 and S. 
3467 which recognize the importance of the 
leadership given at District of Columbia 
Teachers College by placing the position of 
the president of that institution in the class 
also occupied by the Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools—class 2. District of Columbia 
Teachers College has great potentialities 
which we should encourage and preserve. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be most helpful 
if the committee staff were to make a survey 
for us of the trend throughout the States 
toward setting up in the cities branches of 
their State colleges and universities. Some 
are junior colleges which provide the first 
2 years and from which students progress to 
the State university and others are 4-year 
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schools leading to graduate study. Both pro- 
vide an educational opportunity for many 
hundreds of youngsters in their home com- 
munities who would otherwise be unable to 
attend — college. District of Columbia 
Teachers College is a part of this trend to- 
ward broadening educational activities. 
It too, deserves our recognition and our care- 
ful fostering attention. The enactment of 
8S. 3184 by giving proper status to the posi- 
tion of president, as is proposed, can be of 
great help in permitting the college to be- 
come a truly first-rank institution. To de- 
lay, as may be suggested, the reclassifica- 
tion of this position under the guise of fur- 
ther study, is to deny the achievement of a 
policy goal which I would hope would have 
the support of the subcommittee. If we 
want the college to have first rank, then 
we should take this opportunity to demon- 
strate by affirmative action our adherence to 
that goal. 

I would suggest to the subcommittee that 
the table to be found on page 11 of the bill 
relating to summer, evening, and veterans 
summer high school center activities be re- 
placed by the equivalent section of the 
Commissioners’ draft proposal so far as their 
proposal relates to summer schools and to 
veterans center activities. Before accepting 
the evening school proposals of the Com- 
missioners, however, it would be my hope 
that the subcommittee would obtain from 
both the Commissioners and the Board of 
Education the reasons why this table seems 
to lag behind those recommended in 8S. 3134 
and 8S. 3467 for the evening school category. 

The subcommittee will note that under 
S. 3467, and under the draft submitted by 
the Commissioners there is language, the 
effect of which would be to deny a step in- 
crease to a teacher whose performance is 
less than satisfactory. I should like to dwell 
upon this point for a brief moment. The 
language is not to be found in 8. 3134. The 
language to which I refer, Mr. Chairman, 
may be found upon page 8 of S. 3467, lines 7 
through 12, and on page 9, lines 5 through 
10. 

It is in this area of personnel policy that 
we can perhaps best differentiate between 
an employee in the classified service and a 
professional employee. If the service ren- 
dered by a doctor or a lawyer is less than 
satisfactory the answer is—not to reduce 
his fee but continue to consult with him— 
the answer is to seek other professional 
assistance. I submit to you that the teach- 
ers themselves, as professional people, 
should be treated in the same manner as we 
would treat a doctor or a lawyer. If the 
service an individual renders is not satis- 
factory, then it would appear to me that 
the responsibility of the administrative offi- 
cer is clear. He should so advise the indi- 
vidual whose performance does not come up 
to the standard required, of that fact. It is 
my understanding that there are clear pro- 
cedures which provide safeguards against 
arbitrary and unreasonable administrative 
action available to the teachers, but if in 
the final analysis, the carefully thought out 
and documented judgment is rendered, that 
the service is less than satisfactory, then 
that individual should be separated from 
the teaching staff of the District. 

This position is defensible, I feel, on the 
grounds of common sense. What human 
being with professional pride would be likely 
to accept such a situation? What incentive 
does it provide for improvement? Rather, 
in this professional area, I would think that 
the humiliation involved in being passed 
over for an increase could not but affect 
adversely the teaching skills of an individual, 
who by definition, one might say, is inade- 
quate to begin with. Better would it be to 
face up to the unpleasant situation directly 
and to take direct action. By leaving this 
language in, I am afraid that the subcom- 
mittee might be giving unintended offense 
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to the overwhelming proportion of teachers 
who are far more than satisfactory in the 
performance of their duty and their profes- 
sion. 

I turn now to pages 9 and 10 of S. 3134 
wherein the procedure for assigning teach- 
ers and officers of the school system to the 
appropriate annual or longevity increment 
step of their class is set forth. I would like 
to direct the attention of the chairman and 
the subcommittee to the language that is 
contained in this section of the bill. It is 
designed to assure, as I believe the parallel 
language of S. 3467 is also designed to do, the 
equitable treatment of affected personnel as 
the result of the class changes and the addi- 
tion of the longevity increments. 

The subcommittee may be presented with 
arguments to the effect that readjustment 
should be prospective for those in classes 
higher than the entering step and should 
not take into account the total service here- 
tofore rendered. It may be said that it 
would cost the District more to make the 
recomputations to credit the prior service 
in arriving at the new apvropriate step. 

As the subcommittee weighs these argu- 
ments, I would have it cake into account the 
extreme case to see what difference such a 
recomputation would involve, not only 
terms of a last year’s salary for a school 
principal reaching retirement age, for exam- 
ple, but also the difference that this might 
make in his or her retirement benefit. Iam 
sure that the board of education or the very 
able staff members who work with Dr. Hub- 
bard can provide this information to the 
subcommittee. Then when this data is in 
front of them and the impact of permitting 
the language of S. 3134 or S. 3467 to prevail 
over the language suggested in the Commis- 
sioners’ proposal is considered in the light 
of individual sample cases, I feel that the 
subcommittee would be in a better position 
to determine how it wants this language to 
read in the bill that is reported. I raise the 
question that might it not be wise in salary 
legislation for us to spare ourselves much 
future legislative work by making sure that 
we do not enact into law provisions we may 
have to correct at a later date? 

In concluding my remarks upon the pay 
bills proper, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
briefly to suggest two or three general prin- 
ciples by virtue of which we might assess 
this legislation: 

1. The importance of providing profes- 
sional compensation for professional serv- 
ices; 

2. The expectation of professional service 
from those whom we employ for professional 
purposes; and 

8. The desirability and the responsibility, 
that as legislators, we have to strive for 
equity in our legislative work. 

Measured by these criteria, I feel that S. 
$134 deserves and will receive your most 
careful consideration. 

There is an additional criterion, however, 
which it would be naive to overlook. That 
is the cost criterion. I have suggested 
strongly that this factor be considered. I 
further suggest that it not be allowed to 
overweigh or unduly influence your think- 
ing. Twenty million dollars is a lot of 
money for a first-year cost of this legisla- 
tion. It is some $16 million more than the 
Commissioners of the District are willing to 
recommend to you. It is evidently $20 mil- 
lion more than the Bureau of the Budget 
can face with equanimity. But what is it 
we want? Do we want not to spend money? 
Or do we want to get the most that we can 
for the money we spend? Don’t forget that 
under present appropriation policy all but 
about 10 percent of District appropriations 
comes from District taxpayers. The Federal 
contribution is about 10 percent. If you 
approve S. 3134, and it is enacted, you will be 
obligating the Federal Treasury proper by 
about $2 million. Listen to the people who 
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will be paying the taxes to see what they 
are willing to have assessed against them- 
selves for their school system. If I have 
judged them correctly, they will want to 
have the best possible school system for 
their children. Let us help them to reach 
that goal. 


S. 1869 AND H.R. 6585 


I turn now to the other two bills which 
will be heard before you this morning. I 
assure you Mr. Chairman, that I shall speak 
to them briefly. 

Both bills have as their end and aim, the 
provision of additional compensation for a 
special category of teachers. I find this con- 
cept difficult to justify on the basis of equity. 

It is pointed out that the type of activity, 
whether it is drama, athletics, cadet train- 
ing, forensics, or as adviser to student publi- 
cations, places demands upon the time and 
energy of a teacher over and above that 
expended in the academic subject for which 
the teacher is primarily employed. 

Two points may be noted in this connec- 
tion. First, there is work to be done outside 
the classroom by any teacher. As one who 
has burnt the lights late at night reading 
and correcting essays and briefs of fledgling 
lawyers, I know that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the scheduled workday in 
school and the actual workday of most 
teachers. By recognizing the overtime of the 
few, do we not penalize unjustly the many 
who are equally worthy of additional com- 
pensation upon this “overtime” justification? 

Second, we are told that those to whom 
this additional compensation is directed will 
be carrying a full academic teaching load. 
In fairness to those teachers and to the 
children with whom they work, is it sound 
public policy to require the total work that 
such a policy would entail? 

The present method of permitting released 
time, would seem to be a better answer, in 
that some recognition is now given to the 
role of these extra curricular activities 
through reducing the pressure of daily 
teaching in a roughly proportional manner. 

It is pointed out that such activities im- 
pose a financial] hardship upon some teachers 
who because of the hours cannot obtain out- 
side employment. This is a sharp and 
pointed argument to be directed to the sub- 
committee in favor of enacting general pay 
legislation which will provide a decent pro- 
fessional return to our teachers. It is not a 
valid argument in the context of these bills. 
The wrong remedy is sought. Increased sal- 
aries for all teachers is far preferable to 
extra compensation for a few. 

It may be suggested that without this 
added incentive, the extra curricular activi- 
ties cannot be carried on. I suggest to the 
subcommittee, that, if in the judgment of 
the school authorities, these are essential 
elements in our educational system, and I 
pass no judgment as to whether they are or 
not, then the appropriate remedy is to seek 
such additional appropriations as will allow 
these activities to be carried on by men and 
women specifically hired for these purposes. 

I quickly add, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
no objection to those parts of the bills which 
relate to the master’s degree requirement 
waiver for nonshop teachers in the vocational 
education program. I would simply note 
that page 5 of S. 3134, lines 15 through 4 of 
page 6 of that bill contains substantially 
similar language. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcom- 
mittee, I thank you for this opportunity to 
present this statement. 





THE FOUNDERING OF THE SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, at this time I desire to quote 
some eloquent lines of poetry. 
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ArE You A BUILDER OR A WRECKER? 


I watched them tear the building down, 

A gang of men in a busy town; 

With a ho-heave-ho, and a lusty yell, 

They swung a beam and a sidewall fell. 

I asked the foreman, “Are these men skilled, 

And the men you would hire if you had to 
build?” 

He gave a laugh and said, “No, indeed; 

Just common labor is all you need. 

I could easily wreck in a day or two 

What builders have taken a year to do.” 

I thought to myself as I went away, 

Which of these roles have I tried to play: 

Am I a builder who works with care, 

Measuring life by the rule and square, 

Am I shaping my deeds to a well-made plan, 

Patiently doing the best I can? 

Or am I a wrecker who walks the town, 

Content with the labor of tearing down? 


Mr. President, in the light of the re- 
cently torpedoed summit conference, 
and although I do not know the name of 
the author who penned those poetic lines, 
I dedicate them to the Premier of the 
U.S.S.R., Nikita Khrushchev. 





THE ABUNDANT LIFE 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, this morning at the prayer 
breakfast, we had a very interesting and 
challenging discussion led by the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy], 
on the subject “the abundant life.” The 
theme of the dissertation by the Senator 
was Christ and his mission, a mission 
which is set forth in the gospel according 
to St. John: 

I am come that they might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly. 
I am the Good Shepherd. The Good Shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep. 


Living in a materialistic age, it is easy 
for men to believe that the abundant life 
is one in which power holds sway or that 
it is a lifein which wealth is king. These 
are the glittering gewgaws of the mo- 
ment and they are ephemeral. They are 
the transient goals which men some- 
times seek to reach, and which, when 
attained, often turn to ashes in one’s 
grasp. Tolstoy, in his story, “What 
Shall It Profit?” gave us a glimpse of the 
unhappy individual whose heart is set 
upon material wealth. Robert G. Inger- 
soll gave us in a few words a cogent pic- 
ture of the individual whose soul sets as 
its goal the attainment of power. The 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] so ably quoted Ingersoll’s words 
at the breakfast that I was impressed to 
insert those lines in the Recorp. Uttered 
as they were and written as they were 
about Napoleon I, I commend them to 
the attention of my colleagues and fellow 
Americans that we might be encouraged 
to reflect upon that eternal question first 
propounded by the psalmist: “What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him?” 
The answer to that question must re- 
volve around the love of God, a love 
which makes possible the abundant life 
and eternal life. Just as life owes its 
existence to the love and plan of *he 
omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipres- 
ent Creator of all that is good and true 
and beautiful, so will the key to the 
abundant life, the larger life, be found in 
Him who said: “I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 


Fear 
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Robert G. Ingersoll, as he stood at the 
ye of Napoleon, uttered a eulogy, 
which I now quote for the Recorp not 
only because of its classic beauty of lan- 
guage, but also because of the lesson to 
humanity so succinctly encompassed 


A little while ago I stood by the grave of 
the old Napoleon—a magnificent tomb of 
gilt and gold, fit almost for a dead deity— 
and gazed upon the sarcophagus of rare and 
nameless marble, where rest at last the ashes 
of that restless man. I leaned over the 
palustrade and thought about the career of 
the greatest soldier of the modern world. 

I saw him walking upon the banks of the 
Seine, contemplating suicide. I saw him at 
Toulon, I saw him putting down the mob 
in the streets of Paris, I saw him at the 
head of the army of Italy, I saw him crossing 
the bridge of Lodi, with the tricolor in his 
hand, I saw him in Egypt in the shadows of 
the pyramids, I saw him conquer the Alps 
and mingle the eagles of France with the 
eagles of the crags. I saw him at Marengo, 
at Ulm and Austerlitz. I saw him in Russia, 
where the infantry of the snow and the 
cavalry of the wild blast scattered his legions 
like winter’s withered leaves. I saw him at 
Leipsic in defeat and disaster, driven by a 
million bayonets back upon Paris, clutched 
like a wild beast, banished to Elba. I saw 
him escape and retake an empire by the 
force of his genius. I saw him upon the 
frightful field of Waterloo, where chance 
and fate combined to wreck the fortunes of 
their former king. And I saw him at St. 
Helena, with his hands crossed behind him, 
gazing out upon the sad and solemn sea. 

I thought of the orphans and widows he 
had made, of the tears that had been shed 
for his glory, and of the only woman who 
ever loved him, pushed from his heart by 
the cold hand of ambition. And I said I 
would rather have been a French peasant and 
worn wooden shoes. I would rather have 
lived in a hut with a vine growing over the 
door, and the grapes growing purple in the 
kisses of the autumn sun. I would rather 
have been that poor peasant with my loving 
wife by my side, knitting as the day died 
out of the sky—with my children upon my 
knees and their arms about me; I would 
rather have been that man and gone down 
to the tongueless silence of the dreamless 
dust, than to have been that imperial im- 
personation of force and murder, known as 
“Napoleon the Great.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I came into the 
Chamber as the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia was concluding his 
statement. I recognized it at once as the 
great address which was made by Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll at the grave of Napoleon. 

My interest in the address lies in the 
fact that Robert G. Ingersoll lived in 
Peoria, Ill., and is interred there. Hav- 
ing been one of our compatriots, who 
lived in that area for so long, he causes 
me to feel a certain kinship with that 
greatness which manifested itself 
through the facility which he exercised 
in expression and in the use of the Eng- 
lish language. I did not always agree 
with his philosophy; however, I agree 
that, in his way, he was a genius in ex- 
pressing himself. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG of Hawaii. I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, 
who repeatedly has brought to us some 
of the most beautiful quotations and 
poems from not only the English-speak- 
ing world, but also the literature of the 
entire world. I think they lighten our 
days in a way which makes us a little 
more aware of the realities of life, par- 
ticularly the beauties of life. 

One of our poets, in his writings, used 
the expression: 

I am the heir of all the ages. 


We are heirs of all this beautiful lit- 
erature. But of what value is it to us 
if we do not use it? 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for bringing these beautiful quota- 
tions to us. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
grateful to the Senator from Hawaii for 
his compliment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 





HEARINGS ON MEASURES TO AS- 
SIST IN CONSTRUCTION OF ADE- 
QUATE COLLEGE FACILITIES 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a member of the Education Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I wish to 
congratulate the leadership of our full 
committee for calling hearings on legis- 
lation to assist in the construction of 
adequate college facilities for the young 
people of our Nation. 

Our subcommittee is scheduled to 
begin these hearings on Monday, June 
13, and to continue them during the 
week. I have long urged that the Con- 
gress face up to its responsibility in 
meeting what Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Flemming has called 
the “long term crisis” in higher educa- 
tion. 

Secretary Flemming, a former uni- 
versity president himself, has warned 
that the Nation’s institutions of higher 
education must spend $9 billion between 
now and 1965 to expand their physical 
plant. He has declared that unless the 
Congress acts swiftly, by 1965 the col- 
leges will be short about one-third of 
this amount, sufficient to finance the 
facilities required to accommodate half 
a million college students. Already, so 
the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School has re- 
ported, some 200,000 of the ablest young 
people fail to carry their education be- 
yond high school. 

This month, thousands of bright 
young men and women—and their 
parents—have received the bad news 
that the colleges to which they have 
applied do not have sufficient room for 
them. Many of these are youngsters 
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who have done very well in high school, 
youngsters whose grades are superior to 
those of students of our day who sought 
admission to college. 

The hard fact is that there are more 
and more youngsters of college age— 
around 3.5 million now—and more and 
more of them—35 percent now—want to 
go to college. Colleges have grown, but 
not at this rate; so the deficit will 
grow and grow, while some of our best 
students must forego the kind of prepa- 
ration for life that they and their 
parents seek. 

Almost 3 years ago, after President 
Eisenhower’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School reemphasized 
the tremendous problem presented to 
the Nation by the growing shortage of 
college classrooms, I introduced pro- 
posed legislation to help the States in- 
ventory college facilities, survey the 
need for additional structures, and in- 
vestigate the adequacy of State and 
other resources to meet college needs. 

The bill which I reintroduced last 
year, was intended to stimulate the 
States, and the public at large, to recog- 
nize the extent of the problem which we 
face and to begin making plans for its 
solution. 

At the same time, 3 years ago, after 
a long study of how best to help the 
States provide necessary college facili- 
ties of high quality, and yet low cost, 
I introduced proposed legislation to help 
the States establish and expand public 
community colleges. Last year, I re- 
introduced the bill; and Iam happy that 
the education subcommittee has agreed 
to consider it next week. 

These 2-year colleges have been enthu- 
siastically endorsed by President Eisen- 
hower’s Committee on Scientists and En- 
gineers, by the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, and 
by numerous other outstanding educa- 
tional authorities. 

The 2-year colleges cost less to build, 
since they do not require expensive- 
dormitories or elaborate eating and rec- 
reational facilities. For the students 
they provide the economic advantages 
of living at home, and the possibility 
for part-time jobs in the hometowns. 
The end result is a much smaller drain 
on the family pocketbook. 

If we are truly concerned about 
strengthening the Nation, we must be 
prepared to finance adequately our edu- 
cational program. Good education is 
expensive, but it is essential to realiz- 
ing fully our national greatness and 
our aspirations for the dignity of the 
individual. 





WESTERN-SOVIET CRISIS—LETTER 
FROM JAMES P. WARBURG 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
recent days we have been hearing a great 
deal about the handling of our foreign 
affairs and about the U-2 plane. Inter- 
esting hearings have been held before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and undoubtedly at some time in the 
near future a report will be made by that 
committee. 

On May 20, a letter written by James 
P. Warburg, of Greenwich, Conn., was 
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published in the columns of the New 
York Times. Mr. Warburg frequently 
writes to the editors of the New York 
Times, and frequently produces leaflets 
and booklets. He is quite a thinker, and 
he expresses himself well. One does not 
have to agree with everything he says or 
writes to recognize him as a good writer 
and a good thinker. 

In his letter of May 20 he brought up 
some rather provocative suggestions and 
questions, and I believe that even at this 
late date it would be well to have his 
letter published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be printed at this 
point in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 20, 1960] 


WESTERN-SOVIET CRISIS—FACTORS CONTRIBUT- 
ING TO FAILURE AT PARIS REVIEWED 


To the Eprror OF THE NEw York TIMEs: 

We are at the beginning of a serious crisis. 
This is no time to cry over spilt milk. It is 
time to face facts and to ask ourselves some 
serious questions. 

The most dangerous consequence of the 
Paris fiasco is that in both the United States 
and Russia the leaders who have sought a 
détente have been weakened, while those 
elements who have never believed in recon- 
ciliation have gained strength. President 
Eisenhower has been rendered all but im- 
potent in world affairs for the remaining 
months of his term. Premier Khrushchev 
has been driven into a frantic retreat to bel- 
ligerent neo-Stalinism in an effort to hold 
his job. 

The essence of the crisis in Western-Soviet 
relations has been over Berlin and Germany. 
With respect to this problem our policy re- 
mained static during an entire decade in 
which conditions changed radically. When 
President Eisenhower took over the conduct 
of our foreign relations a year ago, his ac- 
tions indicated a definite departure from the 
sterile Truman-Acheson-Dulles line of trucu- 
lent refusal to seek a détente through patient 
negotiation. 


PRESIDENT’S EFFORTS 


The agreement to exchange visits with 
Premier Khrushchev and to go to a summit 
meeting, the suspension of nuclear test ex- 
plosions and the opening of negotiations to- 
ward universal disarmament were, moreover, 
entirely consistent with the President’s 
earlier interventions to restrain the hotheads 
in his administration from rash action which 
might have precipitated war. There can be 
no question of Mr. Eisenhower's sincerity in 
seeking peace. 

Why, then, have his efforts so dismally 
failed? 

As to the key question of Germany, Mr. 
Eisenhower’s efforts have been frustrated by 
his failure to take a firm stand with the 
British against the obstructionism of the 
Bonn-Paris axis. Had Chancellor Adenauer 
not been permitted to block any constructive 
Western initiative—had President de Gaulle 
not been permitted to delay the summit by 
several months—history might have taken a 
very different course. 

Fresh from Camp David, Mr. Khrushchev 
would have come to a summit meeting in a 
hopeful mood, instead of coming—as he did 
months later—aware that, because of Ade- 
nauer-De Gaulle pressure on Washington, he 
faced a failure which would seriously under- 
mine his position at home. Presumably, 
there would have been no spy-plane inci- 
dent to mar an earlier meeting; and, even if 
there had been such an incident, there would 
have been little reason for Mr. Khrushchev 
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to use it to wreck the conference he had 
worked so hard to bring about. 


POLICY ON DISARMING 


That is one part of the story. The other 
relates to President Eisenhower’s failure to 
resolve conflicts within his own administra- 
tion and to establish an unambiguous pol- 
icy, especially with regard to the banning of 
test explosions and the pursuit of total dis- 
armament. Here we must ask ourselves: 

Who obstructed the test-ban negotiations 
with a series of technical objections raised in 
the face of major Soviet concessions as to in- 
spection and control? Who, behind the 
scenes, fought the State Department’s effort 
to put the United States on record as favor- 
ing universal disarmament under adequately 
enforced world law? Who ordered the May 
Day flight of the U-2? Who caused our Gov- 
ernment to be shamefully caught before the 
entire world in a barefaced lie? Who misled 
a well-intentioned but ill-informed President 
into the bungling contradictions which all 
but destroyed the world’s faith in the integ- 
rity of the United States? 

This is no time to brush these questions 
aside in the name of national unity. Unity 
for what? For allowing intrigue, indecision 
and incompetence to drive us ever nearer to 
an insane war? 

In this election year it is necessary to as- 
sign top priority to the choice of those public 
servants, from the Presidency down, who will 
pledge themselves to restore open debate and 
responsible, constitutional government. 
Only thus shall we have a chance to save 
ourselves and humanity from stumbling into 
catastrophe. 

JAMES P. WARBURG. 





MORALS AND MISSILES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, last March, 
Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Chief of Re- 
search and Development for the Army, 
spoke to the George Washington chapter 
of the Association of the United States 
Army, in Washington, D.C. 

The speech, reprinted in the publica- 
tion entitled “Vital Speeches of the Day,” 
clearly emphasizes the need to expand 
modernization of the Army which is al- 
ready underway. I feel this speech is 
worthy of even wider circulation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp General Trudeau’s remarks of 
March 11, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MORALS AND MISSILES 


(By Arthur G. Trudeau, lieutenant general, 
Chief of Research and Development, De- 
partment of the Army, delivered to the 
George Washington Chapter, Association 
of the United States Army, Washington, 
D.C., March 11, 1960) 


Dr. Marvin, distinguished guests, fellow 
Americans, it is a great pleasure for me to be 
here this evening and to join with you in 
honoring our Army missilemen. Let me con- 
gratulate those who have just received the 
awards. More and more in these crucial days, 
the battlefield leans heavily on industry and 
what it is able to produce. Nowhere is this 
more clearly seen than in the missile busi- 
ness. Here, industry teamed with the Armed 
Forces forms a major front of national de- 
fense and a bulwark to our freedom. 

The thoughts I would like to bring you 
tonight are those of an American who has 
been privileged to serve our Nation for more 
than 35 years in posts of increasing responsi- 
bility in the realm of national defense. My 
work, especially my experience as a former 
Chief of Army Intelligence, has provided me 
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unusual opportunities to perceive and ap- 
preciate the challenges which face our great 
Republic and the free world today, tomorrow, 
and in the foreseeable future. 

These challenges arise from the godless 
ideology and growing power of world com- 
munism, a force which threatens the peace 
and freedom of the established world com- 
munity and which, by its very nature, is dedi- 
cated to the cruel betrayal of the hopes and 
aspirations of peoples in many lands who are 
now awakening to the rising tide of national- 
ism with its promise of political self-deter- 
mination and economic betterment. 

Our world is being shaken on all sides by 
a titanic struggle involving all men and all 
nations. This struggle, initiated by the 
Communist bloc, runs the full spectrum from 
athletic contests to threats of all-out war. 
It is a conflict characterized by the adver- 
sary’s employment of total and powerful 
psychological, economic, political, and mili- 
tary means to accomplish a single objective— 
world domination. 

Clearly, our blessings of freedom and lib- 
erty, in fact, our entire Western civilization 
is in danger of being snuffed out in the toxic 
darkness of world communism. Survival 
hangs in the balance. The unfortunate peo- 
ples of Hungary, Tibet, Poland, and many 
other countries can readily testify to the 
harsh consequences of the Communist 
challenge. 

We live in an era in which change is more 
rapid and meaningful than in any period 
during the last 500 years. This situation is 
typified not only by the dramatic fading of 
the boundaries of empires but even by 
startling ventures beyond the long-standing 
frontiers of outer space. There is hardly 
a field in the physical sciences, the social 
sciences, or the humanities that is not 
changing—and changing rapidly. Every 
day and in every way we see evidence of this 
explosive growth of knowledge and it chal- 
lenges our imagination, our ability and our 
judgment to utilize it wisely. 

Perhaps overshadowing all these advances 
is the fact that nations have at long last 
achieved the awesome power to destroy each 
other. Today a single missile can equal in 
destructive power all the devastation cre- 
ated during World War II. There is great 
fear in some parts of our land that this 
terrible power will, by design or miscal- 
culation, break loose and wreck havoc upon 
nations and peoples. In this life there are 
few certainties but one of them is that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

I, for one, do not believe that the Soviets 
have relented in the slightest in their de- 
termination to dominate the world and 
destroy our way of life. At the present time, 
the Soviet Union presumably wants to re- 
lax tensions, but only those they them- 
selves have created, such as Berlin. Re- 
member this: If Russia relaxes tensions it 
will only be in her own self-interest. She 
will tighten the tensions when it is again 
to her interest. Such is the nature of com- 
munism. Against it we can mount only 
constant guard for our security and main- 
tain positive and adequate pressures to neu- 
tralize Soviet advances. We must not be 
lulled into a false sense of security, no mat- 
ter what their tactics. 

As long ago as 1931, a prominent member 
of the Lenin School of Political Warfare, 
Dimitri Manuilsky, declared, “Our time 
will come in 20 to 30 years. The bour- 
geoisie will have to be put to sleep, so we 
will begin by launching the most spectac- 
ular peace movement on record, There will 
be electrifying overtones and unheard of 
concessions. The capitalist countries, 
stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooper- 
ate in their own destruction. They will 
leap at another chance to be friends. As 
soon as their guard is down we shall smash 
them with our clenched fist.” 
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The Communist intention, then, very 
clearly stated in their own words, is to de- 
stroy us. To assist in achieving this goal, 
they have created a massive number of 
ground combat divisions, a powerful air 
force, 2 giant submarine fleet that lurks in 
all of the oceans of the world, and rocket 
bases stretching from the Arctic to the Af- 
ghan border and from the Baltic to the 
Bering Sea. 

This vicious Communist challenge—eco- 
nomic and political as well as military— 
calls for a national awakening commensu- 
rate with the national danger. Only an 
aroused public opinion can alert a menaced 
America. 

Yes, we must arouse ourselves to see this 
changing world as it is, and seek our place 
and function in its future. This will be no 
mean task; it will require us to face reality 
and measure accurately the extent and lim- 
itations of our powers. This may involve 
some degree of disillusionment, but it must 
not dishearten us. It should bring us into a 
light which guides instead of deceives us. 
By this perspective, we should find our di- 
rection and our footing and view the new 
roads over which we must expect to make 
the race with our foes. 

Our President recognizes a need for such 
a searching self-appraisal and has just ap- 
pointed a board of distinguished Americans 
headed by Dr. Henry Wriston to study this 
most vital of all questions facing our Nation. 
The highway becomes more obscure at 
twilight if a driver forgets to remove his 
sunglasses. 

Yet the powerful material forces arrayed 
in this struggle while of vital importance are, 
to me, secondary, for I view this worldwide 
battle as one primarily to be won or lost in 
the hearts and minds of men. 

True, the competition is very real in the 
economic and military realms because both 
sides possess vast power. It is in the spirit- 
ual realm, however, that we have decisive 
power if we will but apply it. From the 
time of Adam and Eve until now, mankind 
has recognized and revered the power and 
omnipotence of a Supreme Being, call Him 
what you will. Today, we are faced by a 
godless world, 1 billion strong, where belief 
in the power of the Almighty is called an 
“opiate” of the people and faith is reduced to 
worship of the state. 

The masters of this iniquity know, as 
Nero did, that the human spirit welded to a 
faith in God ‘above cannot be conquered. 
They know that faith is the stimulant and 
not an opiate and that the miserable ideology 
they seek to establish can never succeed in 
the face of a dynamic and determined spirit- 
ual advancement. 

We have been so blessed in this favored 
segment of the world that material comforts 
have become the opiate of our people. Grow- 
ing up in an educational atmosphere and 
environment where many of our citizens by 
design avoid consideration of or scorn the 
moral and spiritual values so vital to our 
children and our civilization, it is no wonder 
that the ready availability of luxury items 
increasingly tends to obscure the importance 
of the only philosophy which gives real 
meaning to life itself, the spiritual. 

We must redouble our effort as we seem to 
be approaching the fatal point where we are 
unable to differentiate between our standard 
of living and our way of life. 

Our standard of living is not enhanced by 
gadgets for “the man who has everything” as 
the ads say; nor is our way of life elevated 
by payola. 1 

The American way of life, based on a belief 
in the dignity of man, faith in God and free- 
dom and justice for all, was clearly spelled 
out by our Founders. To enjoy these bless- 
ings, millions of people sought the protec- 
tive arm and guiding light of the Statue of 
Liberty and today, though less than 200 
years old as a nation, we stand as the 
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patriarch of all freedom-loving people every- 
where. This is why we must lead; this is 
what we have to protect. 

Our standard of living is something else. 
Our collective talents, energized by easy ac- 
cess to great resources, free enterprise and 
advantages stemming from our creed and our 
system, have given us material benefits in 
excess of any other people in this world. To- 
day, in a world shrunken by marvels of com- 
munication and transportation, the advent 
of new problems and new relationships is 
going to force a reassessment and re-evalua- 
tion of many factors that have come to be 
accepted as immutable. Many men see the 
problem; none, the solution. But that by 
no means infers the problem can be tucked 
away in the attic with grandfather’s favorite 
old carriage lamps for posterity. 

We can’t resign from the human race nor 
can we ignore the challenge of a new era ex- 
cept at deadly peril. , 

I suppose such remarks from a profes- 
sional military man may surprise you but I 
am convinced that the time has come when 
we must seek a solution to the world’s di- 
lemma by every means short of resort to 
force or the worse alternative of surrender. 

For that purpose, we must maintain a 
powerful and adequate defense structure to 
deter and inhibit aggression by an amoral 
and immoral force propagating a vicious 
ideology dedicated to our destruction and 
the unqualified determination to use it. 

In my small sphere of Army Research and 
Development we seek to provide weapons 
systems and material that will give us the 
greatest chance for victory—-if they have to 
be used. An army must be able to do three 
things well at the same time any time and 
all the time—move, shoot, and communi- 
cate. Tremendous advances in all the 
physical sciences, particularly electronics, 
metallurgy and chemistry are opening new 
doors that will have the most profound in- 
fluence on our commerce and industry as 
well as on future military operations. 

In the social sciences the world lags to a 
point where man can decimate himself un- 
less the things of the spirit can be elevated 
to a degree where brutality, selfishness and 
human weakness can be submerged. 

The Army’s efforts in basic research—to 
penetrate the ever-shifting boundaries of 
science—are extensive. We devote about 
$100 million per year to this effort, expended 
through more than 550 laboratories, univer- 
sities and industries and 80 Army installa- 
tions. The fantasies of today will be the 
realities of tomorrow. The explosion of 
scientific and technological achievement is 
so great that some of these discoveries will 
be obsolete within a decade, but if this type 
of explosion will prevent the kind all the 
world abhors, the price will be cheap. 

From my vantage point, I can see the crit- 
ical need for more creativity in this country 
to provide the ideas, the skills, and the 
leadership which must sustain us against the 
godless totalitarianism which threatens our 
very existence. By creativity, I refer to the 
creative spirit which, for example, has pro- 
duced all the culture, the techniques and 
the technological wonders that have made 
this the greatest country in the world. 

We need creativity throughout the texture 
of our society, spread to all classes by the 
leavening and inspiration of wise and able 
leaders. We need creativity in all fields—in 
industry, in agriculture, and in the military 
services if we are ever to achieve important 
research discoveries and translate them into 
practicality. As I have said, we need creativ- 
ity in our social sciences as well as in the 
physical sciences before mankind destroys 
all that has been so painfully acquired in 
50 centuries. 

Now let us turn to the area of applied 
research and development that absorbs 90 
percent of all research and development 
funds. It is in this area that the scientific 
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breakthroughs and technological develop- 
ments are incorporated into future hardware 
items and systems to meet our needs for 
better mobility, firepower, and communica- 
tions. Among some of the promising items 
of new equipment are aerial vehicles which 
utilize ducted fans for both horizontal and 
vertical flight, more versatile and lighter 
tracked vehicles, new family of missiles to 
replace or supplement conventional cannon, 
new power sources, miniaturized radios and 
data computers and better protection for 
the soldier in the hostile environment of 
the nuclear battlefield. 

We view all our contributions to the de- 
fensive might of America with pride, but 
none more so than those in the missile field. 
Despite all claims to the contrary, it has 
been the Army that first pioneered America’s 
rocket-missile technology. 

Let’s tick off some of the great Army mis- 
sile firsts. 

ARMY’S PRIVATE “A” 

It was way back in 1944 that the first U'S. 
test ballistic missile—the Army’s Private 
“A”—was fired. This successful firing took 
place near Death Valley. The missile was 
launched into flight by four solid propellant 
JATO boosters and was powered by a thou- 
sand pound solid propellant rocket which 
burned for 30 seconds. Truly an historic 
first, this Army shot put the United States 
in the missile business. 


WAC CORPORAL 


Next, the Wac Corporal—the first US. 
liquid rocket missile. In 1945, the Army 
flight-tested this missile; for the first time 
in this country a rocket rose above the earth’s 
atmosphere and achieved an altitude record 
of 40 miles. The rocket motor, using ani- 
line and red fuming nitric acid fuels, de- 
veloped a 1,500-pound thrust. 


BUMPER PROJECT—WAC CORPORAL 


Another Army first—this was the Nation's 
first two-stage rocket. It consisted of a 
V-2 with an upper stage Wac Corporal. In. 
1947, the Army fired it successfully to a 
height of 250 miles, achieving the first two- 
stage separation accomplished in this coun- 
try. 

NIKE AJAX 

Remember the first time an operational 
bomber was missile-blasted in the air? In 
that historic missile milestone; a Nike-Ajax 
destroying a B-17 bomber. The Army 
achieved this first successful intercept of a 
bomber by a guided missile in 1951. Within 
3 years, in 1954, the Army had not only Nike- 
Ajax, but Corporal, in production and on sta- 
tion ready for employment in America’s de- 
fense. 

REDSTONE 

First again—1955—Redstone, the Nation’s 
first successful inertially guided ballistic 
missile. The highly effective Redstone to- 
day is operational and in the hands of troops. 
Redstone is erected on a highly mobile A- 
frame. The warhead can be nuclear or non- 
nuclear, according to decision, and this mis- 
sile moves at hypersonic speed on enemy 
targets up to 200 miles away. 

JUPITER C 

The Army accomplished the first deep 
penetration of space in 1956 when the great 
Von Braun team at Redstone Arsenal fired a 
Jupiter “C” missile to an altitude of 682 
miles and a range of 3,300 miles. 


JUPITER 


Next, the nose-cone reentry problem— 
solved by the Army the following year, 1957. 
Navy ships recovered the nose cone of that 
Jupiter missile which had withstood the in- 
tense heat and rigors of supersonic space 
travel and of return through the earth’s 
atmosphere. Today, that nose cone stands 
proudly in the Smithsonian Institution, evi- 
dence of another American first in the space 
age. 
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EXPLORER I 

January 31, 1958: Here was America’s 
answer to Sputnik I. You recall how the 
Russians startled the world with their no- 
table space achievement. America needed 
an answer, fast, and only the Army was 
ready to provide it. In exactly 84 days after 
being authorized to launch America’s first 
satellite, Army scientists and engineers as- 
sembled the four-stage booster system which 
lifted Explorer I into orbit around the earth 
on January 31, 1958. That historic feat in 
rocketry, a major milestone in American 
space achievement, was a tribute to the 
Army’s foresight, readiness, and capability. 
Next year—1959—we did it again. We fired 
the first and only US. space probe, Explorer 
IV, to go into a solar orbit. And it’s still 
there. 

And 1960, well, gentlemen, the Army is 
still pulling its weight. 

Remember a few Thursdays ago, the first 
Pershing shoot? 

That exercise marked another major Army 
accomplishment for the Nation. 

In that historic test, America’s newest 
ballistic missile completely satisfied all test 
objectives. This in itself well may be another 
“first.” 

The Pershing is a solid propellent replace- 
ment for the Redstone which now is opera- 
tional as a field Army support missile. It is 
much smailer and lighter than its predeces- 
sor, will have considerably greater range 
than the Redstone, and is designed to be a 
rugged, reliable, mobile, quick-reacting mis- 
sile system. 

The results of the first firing indicate to 
me that we are getting what we want. 

There was no hold on the countdown 
and this testifies to the good reliability and 
reaction time we need in this weapon. 

Significant, too, is the fact that this first 
Pershing was fired from a tactical proto- 
type transporter-erector-launcher which is 
ground-maneuverable by tracked vehicle and 
air-transportable by Army helicopter or Air 
Force aircraft. 

This ground equipment performed excel- 
lently. It shows we are achieving the type 
of mobility we want in a weapons system. 

The Army always has concentrated on 
weapons mobility, but this Pershing test 
marked the first time we have fired a first 
missile from mobile tactical-type equipment. 

Thus, it is clear that the Army long has 
led in priceless “know-how” in the crucial 
missile and space field. We are understand- 
ably proud of our record of service and ac- 
complishments. We are ready to continue. 
Now, let’s look at just a few Army missiles 
either in advanced stages of research and 
development or in production to bolster 
America’s military might. 

. LITTLE JOHN 

First is the improved, tactical Little John. 
Battlefield mobility distinguishes this weap- 
on now being developed to provide an atomic 
punch for our Strategic Army Corps. This 
version of Little John has improved accu- 
racy and gives us a firepower capability to 
meet special requirements. 


LACROSSE 


Now for Lacrosse, another close support 
weapon of extreme accuracy. Lacrosse is 
highly mobile—it can be fired from a 
launcher mounted on a standard truck, and 
it can be carried by a helicopter. 


SERGEANT 


Sergeant, the weapon to supersede Corpo- 
ral. Like Corporal, it can carry an atomic 
warhead to about a 75-mile range. It is 
smaller, more efficient—a solid propellent 
rocket. it provides much easier, faster, and 
simpler handling in the field. This is under 
advanced testing now and should soon go 
into production. These weapons, as you can 
envisage, will carry a variety of warheads. 
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Now the air defense weapon known as “the 
bullet with the brain.” It is called Hawk. 
It provides a low-level air defense capability. 
It is the counterpart of the Nike-Hercules. 
Recently Hawk has intercepted its below 
100 feet and up to 50,000 feet in altitude. 
Hawk bettalions now in training are expected 
to be operational the early part of this year. 

‘These weapons give you an idea of some of 
the interesting hardware we are developing. 
They are just a sample of the extensive range 
of projects which are necessary for effective, 
future land combat. 

Probably our most important contribution 
in the future for the missile defense of the 
United States will be the Nike-Zeus, the only 
weapon system in sight that is designed to 
attack incoming ballistic missiles. We have 
successfully fired both the booster and 
sustainer rocket motor for this missile and 
are now approaching the testing stage of the 
complete system. We have high hopes in 
the near future of testing Nike-Zeus against 
our own IRBM’s and of establishing its effec- 
tiveness for the missile defense of our coun- 
try. There is an urgent requirement for 
such a weapon while we are faced with the 
growing ballistic threat of the Communists. 
We are confident the Nike-Zeus can do this 
job in the 1960's. 

This new equipment is also evidence of 
the technological progress which we as a 
nation must continue to achieve if we are 
to meet and beat the Communist challenge. 
It is a product of money, materials, and fa- 
cilities, combined with the dedication and 
accomplishments of intelligent, ingenious, 
and highly educated men. It has been well 
said that the key to economic growth is 
technological progress. Even scientific dis- 
coveries are inert until the engineer has 
molded them into some usable form. Tech- 
nology is the yeast that expands all other 
resources. The improvement of our tech- 
nology, then, must be a never-ending mis- 
sion for America. 

In my work as Chief of Research and De- 
velopment I deal with a great number of 
scientists every day, and I have the highest 
regard for those talented men. You will un- 
derstand me, therefore, when I say that, 
with due regard for Ph. D.’s, what we need 
very badly in this country are more Ch. D.’s. 
By coining this term I mean “Doctors of 
Character.” While not everyone can be a 
Ph. D., it is possible for everyone to be a Ch. 
D. And if there is one attribute that needs 
more thought and attention today it is the 
advancement of those sterling qualities of 
character and adherence to sound moral 
principles that were the trademark of our 
forefathers. 

Almost 5,000 years ago, before the great 
Assyrian Empire fell to the Babylonian 
hordes of Nebuchadnezzar, an unknown 

stonemason left this record of his 
country’s downfall, quote: 

“Our earth is degenerate in these latter 
days; bribery and corruption are common, 
children no longer obey their parents; every 
man wants to write a book, and the end of 
the world is evidently approaching.” 

I am appalled at the growing body of evi- 
dence that clearly indicates moral disinte- 
gration, lack of intestinal fortitude, absence 
of self-discipline, and ignorance of the true 
values of life that exist in what we acclaim 
as a God-fearing and Christian society. 
Selfishness and self-indulgence are rampant. 
The sterling qualities that enabled our fore- 
bears to fight for the harder right rather 
than surrender to the easier wrong seem 
to be disappearing in the shadows of our 
glorious past. Certainly the eagles of vic- 
tory will not perch long on the shoulders 
of those who fail to prove their worthiness 
to carry forward those great principles for 
which our forefathers struggled, knowing 
they represent the most cherished goals 
of mankind. 
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Here, I would say, is one of the great de- 
mands on education in our day, for “where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 

Let me emphasize a final point at this 
time. It is heartening to see that our 
ple are becoming increasingly aware of the 
dangers of an inadequate educational sys- 
tem. While recognizing the good points in 
our school systems, much must be done to 
correct a situation in which we are failing 
to develop to full potential one of our most 
precious national resources—native intelli- 
gence. 

Along with creativity in our society, we 
need a better educated and a better moti- 
vated public. A substantial improvement in 
our educational system is vital if we hope to 
maintain world leadership. The leaders of 
this nation in 1980 are already out of college 
and the leaders in the year 2000 are now in 
our grade schools. Will they be able to meet 
the spiritual, mental and physical require- 
ments of the future? 

The incentives we provide for excellence 
of education which lead to personal zeal and 
selfless conduct will tell whether or not the 
important and inescapable changes of the 
future are to be dominated by us or by those 
who seek to destroy us. The accomplish- 
ments of the past and the problems of the 
present create the great challenges for the 
future. Have we inside ourselves the zeal, 
the inspiration, and the wisdom to meet 
them? 

Courage, selflessness, and determination 
must be the order of the day. The fog of 
fear and the clouds of complacency must be 
swept away by the freshening breeze of an 
awakened America. 

How we meet these challenges, and how 
each one of us measures up to his respon- 
sibilities will determine whether our Amer- 
ican way of life can continue—whether, in- 
deed, our schools in 2000 A.D. will teach 
young Americans the American way or the 
Communist way of life. 

Our readiness to meet the political, mili- 
tary, psychological, technological, and eco- 
nomic challenges of communism must be of 
the highest order. This means a nation- 
wide effort to reevaluate the Communist 
multiple threat against us and insure a 
dynamic, vigorous strategy to meet it. 

The greatest of English admirals, Lord 
Nelson, in his last fight, signaled to his fleet 
these memorable words—‘“England expects 
every man to do his duty”—words which 
have since inspired the hearts and souls of 
Englishmen everywhere. If we are to sur- 
vive as a Nation today, America must expect 
as much from its citizens. 

We must realize in this age of change, 
that time is of the essence and that faith, 
not fear, and courage, not complacency, are 
the keys to our survival. 


Shakespeare said: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it 
serves, 

Or lose our ventures.” 


Thank you very much. 





HALEAKALA NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on June 3, 
1960, I introduced S. 3623 which would 
establish a separate national park on the 
island of Maui in the State of Hawaii 
to be known as the Haleakala National 
Park. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
following editorial entitled ‘‘Haleakala 
National Park,” which appeared in the 
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Honolulu Star-Bulletin on June 6, 1960, 
be printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HALEAKALA NATIONAL PARK 

The Haleakala section of Hawaii National 
Park should become a separate national park, 
say Hawaii’s Senators Hiram L. Fone and 
Oren E. LONG. 

They have introduced legislation, with the 
blessing of Conrad A. Wirth, Director of the 
National Park Service, to bring this about. 

Senator Fone appropriately points out that 
the Haleakala section is separated from the 
Kilauea headquarters by 125 miles and a 
deep ocean channel. More to the point, 
Haleakala offers distinctive features of its 
own sufficient to justify it as a separate park. 

Haleakala is the focal point for the Maui 
legends: It has in the silversword a distinc- 
tive flora. Kilauea and Mauna Loa on Ha- 
waii are active volcanoes; Haleakala, though 
dead, is one of the greatest extinct craters 
in the world, a strong attraction for visitors. 

Administration would be simplified if 
there were a director on each island. 

* * ~ * a 

Now that Hawaii is a State, legislation to 
separate the parks can be pushed forward 
with full vigor and some assurance that it 
will get serious consideration. 

Support of the proposal from Hawaii wiil 
help to speed it on its way. This support 
can come from organizations—the Visitors’ 
Bureau, chambers of commerce, hotel asso- 
ciation; and by individuals writing to Con- 
gressmen they know. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10646) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
in order to extend the life of certain ves- 
sels under the provisions of such act from 
20 to 25 years. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4049) to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
in order to authorize free or reduced 
rate transportation for certain addi- 
tional persons; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
WILLIAMs, Mr. MOULDER, Mr. JARMAN, Mr. 
DEROUNIAN, and Mr. YOUNGER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 5421) to provide a program of as- 
sistance to correct inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels and to enable 
the fishing industry of the United States 
to regain a favorable economic status, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12117) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. WHIT- 
TEN, Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. CANNON, Mr. AN- 
DERSEN Of Minnesota, and Mr. TABER were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of Alan John 
Coombs; 

S. 1720. An act for the relief of Perry Lee 
Gorman; . 

8.1912. An act for the relief of Timmy 
Kim Smith; 

S. 2046. An act for the relief of Max 
Kotscha; 

S. 2142. An act for the relief of George 
C. McKinney; 

S.2177. An act for the relief of Peter J. 
Waterton; 

S. 2247. An act for the relief of Wong Gim 
Chung; 

S. 2330. An act for the relief of John B. 
Manthey; 

S. 2352. An act for the relief of Chaim 
(Hyman) Eidlisz; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Junko 
Hosaka Jordan; 

S. 2456. An act to amend the act of April 
10, 1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635) to better 
promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo and 
Hopi Tribes of Indians, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Stickels; 

S. 2532. An act for the relief of Margherita 
Pino Zordan; 

S. 2538. An act for the relief of Kim Yong 
Cha, fiancée of Corp. LeMaine Ellingson, 
RA 55280245; 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Leila Fin- 
lay Bohin; 

S. 26385. An act for the relief of Maria 
Genowefa Kon Musial; 

S.2769. An act for the relief of John 
George Sarkis Lindell; 

S. 2776. An act for the relief of Raymond 
Thomason, Jr.; 

S. 2792. An act for the relief of Luigia 
Mion; 

S. 2821. An act for the relief of Kristina 
Selan; and 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 to provide for increased repre- 
sentation by regional banks for cooperatives 
on the Board of Directors of the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives. 





MULTIPLE USE OF NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3044) to authorize 
and direct that the national forests be 
managed under principles of multiple 
use and to produce a sustained yield of 
products and services, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, since 
Senate bill 3044 was reported, House bill 
10572 has been passed by the House, and 
is now on the Senate Calendar; it is Cal- 
endar No. 1568. The two bills are almost 
identical. 
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Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate now proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 10572, and that 
Senate bill 3044 be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and House bill 10572 will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10572) to authorize and direct that the 
national forests be managed under prin- 
ciples of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
bill has been thoroughly considered by 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. The bill does not grant additional 
rights; it writes into the statute the 
powers which now are exercised admin- 
istratively over the Forest Service by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

I believe the bill should be enacted. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to compliment the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for his work in bringing the 
bill to this stage in the process of its 
enactment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there is no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in the 
consideration of this proposed legisla- 
tion, several questions have been raised. 
One of the chief questions which has oc- 
curred to me about this particular bill 
is the sentence which appears on page 
2, line 9. I recognize that the sentence 
and subject matter will raise certain 
questions, whether it is stricken or re- 
tained. If it is stricken, the implica- 
tion would be that there would be de- 
stroyed such wilderness concepts as now 
exist; and, of course, that is not a very 
practical way to do it. 

When this matter came up, I talked 
with the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture about it, and I received a letter 
from him this morning with reference to 
my inquiry about the matter. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed as a part of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1960. 
Hon. Gorpon ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: This is in reference 
to your inquiry about S. 3044 as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The bill is exactly what it purports to be, 
a directive to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer the national forests for multiple 
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use and sustained yield. The sentence in 
section 2 with respect to areas of wilderness 
would not change existing policy, adminis- 
trative procedures, or legislative authority. 
The bill is not intended as a vehicle for the 
establishment of additional wilderness areas 
on the national forests. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. ALLOTT. The letter reads in 
part: 

The bill is exactly what it purports to be, 
a directive to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer the national forests for multi- 
ple use and sustained yield. The sentence 
in section 2 with respect to areas of wilder- 
ness would not change existing policy, ad- 
ministrative procedures, or legislative 
authority. The bill is not intended as a 
vehicle for the establishment of additional 
wilderness areas on the national forests. 


The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee has been engaged for some time 
in the consideration of what has been 
called a wilderness bill. The bill has 
now advanced to the point when there 
has been placed before the committee 
a proposal which is practical and work- 
able. It would be unthinkable to me 
that we should, by the legislation pro- 
posed before the Senate, establish prin- 
ciples for the establishment of addi- 
tional wilderness areas upon which hear- 
ings had not been held, as such hearings 
have been held in the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. 

With the letter from the Assistant 
Secretary now a part of the Recorp, I 
should like to address myself to the 
Senator from Mississippi, so that the 
legislative record on this matter may be 
made entirely clear, and so the sentence 
to which I have referred will not be con- 
sidered as embellishing or widening any 
of the present policies or laws with re- 
spect to wilderness areas. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I read from the second paragraph 
of page 4 of the report: 

The enactment of this measure is not 
considered by this committee as a substitute 
for proposed legislation now pending be- 
fore another committee to establish a na- 
tional wilderness preservation policy and 
program, the so-called wilderness bill. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure that is cor- 
rect. I was aware that wording was in 
the report. I simply call to the Sen- 
ator’s attention the fact that, without 
making this legislative record clear, the 
language contained in the bill could be 
susceptible of the interpretation that we 
had embarked upon the establishment 
of wilderness areas. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator refers 
to additional wilderness areas? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Additional wilderness 
areas. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no change 
in the law in that respect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is my understand- 
ing that, with the passage of the bill 
now pending, there would be no change 
in the policy or law with respect to wil- 
derness areas. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I yield. 
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Mr. BENNETT. I have had the same 
fears about the bill, and have also been 
in correspondence with the Department 
of Agriculture regarding the attitude of 
the Department toward the particular 
sentence to which my colleague has al- 
luded. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be included in the Recorp at this 
point a letter I received, signed by Ed- 
ward C. Crafts, for Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief of the Forest Service, which bears 
upon the legislative history which has 
now been made. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1960. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: This is in response 
to the telephone inquiry from Mr. Mecham 
of your office concerning the last sentence 
in section 2 of S. 3044 as reported by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

That sentence reads: “The establishment 
and maintenance of areas of wilderness are 
consistent with the purposes and provisions 
of this act.” 

There is one wilderness-type area on the 
national forests of Utah. This is the High 
Uintas Primitive Area established in 1931. 
It is the intention of the Forest Service at 
some future time to restudy this area with 
a view to its reclassification as a wilderness 
area under departmental regulations. 

The language of section 2 referred to above 
would not in any way change existing policy, 
administrative procedure, or legislative au- 
thority with respect to wilderness-type areas 
on the national forests. There are no plans 
in the foreseeable future to create additional 
wilderness-type areas in the national for- 
ests at Utah. The enactment of the sentence 
in question would not alter these plans. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief. 
By Epwarp C. CraFrTs. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Mississippi for 
making clear a matter which is of vital 
concern to the West. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 10572) was ordered to 
a third reading and was read the third 
time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an explanation of H.R. 10572. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF H.R. 10572 

This bill establishes certain policies gov- 
erning the administration of the national 
forests. These policies are as follows: 

First, outdoor recreation, range, timber, 
watershed, and wildlife and fish are specifi- 
cally named by the bill as purposes for 
which the national forests are established 
and administered. This will assure that all 
of the interests concerned with these im- 
portant uses of the forests will be given 
proper consideration. 

Second, the Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to administer the renewable surface 
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resources for “multiple use” and “sustained 
yield” of the several products and services 
obtained therefrom. This will give legisla- 
tive approval and force to the long estab- 
lished administrative policy of deciding 
policy questions from the standpoint of “the 
greatest good of the greatest number in the 
long run.” 

Third, the Secretary’s authority to coop- 
erate with others in the development and 
management of the national forests is reaf- 
firmed and emphasized. 

The bill requires no change from existing 
policy and gives the Secretary no new author- 
ity. It does make administration for multi- 
ple use and sustained yield mandatory. 
There is considerable pressure from the advo- 
cates of various uses for the devotion of vari- 
ous areas to one use to the exclusion of oth- 
ers, and the Department of Agriculture feels 
that legislative recognition of the policies set 
out in the bill is of major importance to 
proper national forest administration. The 
bill provides for due consideration of the 
relative values of the various resources in 
particular areas, and some areas of the forests 
will be devoted to limited uses. Wilderness 
areas are areas of multiple use and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of such areas is 
completely consistent with the bill. The 
named uses are arranged alphabetically, so 
as to prevent any inference that one is to be 
favored over another. 

This bill is identical to S. 3044 which was 
favorably reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry as Cal- 
endar No. 1470, except that— 

First, the House has adopted all of the 
amendments recommended by the Senate 
Committee, except the one appearing on page 
2, line 2 of the Senate bill, and in that case 
the House adopted the substance of the 
amendment in a form acceptable to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] who was the 
author of the Senate amendment appearing 
on page 2, line 2 of the Senate bill. 

Second, the House made two changes of 
a clarifying nature, which differ slightly from 
the language of the Senate bill, but which 
make no change in the intended purpose of 
the bill, and which are completely satisfac- 
tory to the Forest Service. 

I append hereto a letter from the Forest 
Service stating its approval of the bill as 
passed by the House. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEsT SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1960. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
U.S. Senate. 
(Attention: Mr. Sam Thompson). 

Deak SENATOR EasTLAND: The House of 
Representatives today passed H.R. 10572, the 
multiple-use and sustained-yield forestry 
bill. 

Confirming my telephone conversation 
with Mr. Thompson, this is to advise you that 
the amendments adopted by the House are 
satisfactory to the Forest Service. This 
means that the bill as passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate meets with our ap- 
proval. 

Sincerely yours, 
RIcHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief. 
By Epwarp C. CRAFTS, 
Acting. 


The amendments recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry in reporting S. 3044 made no change in 
substance but were of a clarifying nature, 
designed to assure various interested groups 
that the particular interest of each in the 
forests would be given all the consideration 
to which it was entitled. Those amendments 
are completely and adequately covered by the 
House bill. 
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The first of the Senate committee amend- 
ments provided assurance that nothing in 
the bill would be in derogation of the pur- 

for which national forests were estab- 
lished under the act of June 4, 1897. This 
amendment is included in the House bill 
verbatim. 

The second Senate committee amendment 
provided assurance that nothing in the bill 
would affect the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior with respect to the national 

k system. This has been broadened in 
the House bill to provide such assurance with 
respect to any Officer’s authority with respect 
to any Federal lands not within the national 
forests. 

The third Senate committee amendment 
provided assurance that nothing in the bill 
would prevent the establishment and main- 
tenance of wilderness areas. This amend- 
ment is included in the House bill verbatim. 

The fourth and last Senate committee 
amendment defines “multiple use” and “‘sus- 
tained yield,” and this amendment was 
adopted by the House verbatim. 

The two changes which were made by the 
House in addition to those recommended by 
the Senate committee are as follows: 

The first additional change made by the 
House makes it clear that nothing in the bill 
would affect the jurisdiction or responsibili- 
ties of the several States with respect to 
wildlife and fish on the national forests. 
This amendment was considered by the Sen- 
ate committee, which agreed that the bill 
was not intended to affect such jurisdiction 
or responsibilities, but felt that there was no 
need for this provision in the bill. The Sen- 
ate committee elected to cover this problem 
in the committee report, the next to last 
paragraph on page 2 stating as follows: 

“Although the bill lists wildlife and fish 
among the purposes for which the national 
forests are established and administered, it 
should be understood that upon the enact- 
ment of this bill the jurisdiction and respon- 
sibilities of the several States and their wild- 
life and fish agencies with respect to wildlife 
and fish on the national forests would be 
continued unaffected.” 
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The other House change not completely 
covered by the Senate committee recommen- 
dations is a substitute for a provision making 
it clear that nothing in the bill affects the 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
with respect to mineral resources or the na- 
tional park system. The House substitute 
makes it clear that nothing in the bill affects 
the use or administration by anyone of the 
mineral resources of national forests or the 
use or administration by anyone of Federal 
lands not within the national forests. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I desire 
to address my thoughts for a moment or 
two to S. 3044, the bill relating to the 
multiple use of forests. 

This multiple-use bill for the national 
forests was labeled by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in his letter of 
transmittal, as “major legislation inso- 
far as the objectives and purposes of the 
national forests are concerned.” I 
agree—if one can agree upon the high 
principle of preserving and expanding 
the rich resources which our national 
forests represent. 

However, we have in the language of 
the Department a curious bit of phrase- 
ology. The Department says that the 
bill will do nothing new; yet, somehow, 
it is still major legislation. I quote fur- 
ther from the letter of transmittal by the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture: 

The national forests have long been ad- 
ministered under the policies of multiple 
use and sustained yield. The Department 
does not believe there is any question as to 
its authority to so manage the national for- 
ests, and the recommendation that this draft 
bill be enacted should not be so construed. 


I raise again the question: If there is 
nothing new, what justifies the use of the 
word “major” in describing the proposed 
legislation? I suggest that it is properly 
termed as major when viewed in the 
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perspective of several amendments which 
have been added to the original bill, 
amendments made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the committee in the 
Senate. Through the amendments we 
have more precisely defined “multiple 
use” and “sustained yield.” In partic- 
ular, these amendments recognize the 
wilderness concept as being consistent 
with, anda part of, the multiple-use 
principle. It is these amendments which 
transform an otherwise simple statute 
into an important piece of legislation. 

Furthermore, the introduction of the 
measure by the administration has been 
less than was hoped for by those who be- 
lieve that the multiple use and the prin- 
ciple of the expansion of our forests re- 
quire something more than words. This 
principle requires deeds, and it is in the 
realm of deeds where this administration 
has fallen short. The test is whether the 
administration, while safeguarding a 
principle in an election year with words, 
is willing to support it in budgetary 
policy. 

A Washington newspaper a few weeks 
ago coined an interesting phrase: “The 
one-eyed bookkeepers,” I believe that 
phrase adequately describes the opera- 
tions with regard to our national forests. 
While, on the one hand, the administra- 
tion supports the principle, on the other 
hand it has systematically destroyed the 
principle through the budgetary squeeze 
which has been imposed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorpD a history of the Forest Service 
budget from the fiscal year 1955 through 
the fiscal year 1961. 

There being no objection, the statis- 
tics were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. DepARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—FOREST SERVICE 


Budget estimates and appropriations for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 (adjusted to reflect functional breakdown in 1961 estimates, and 
including supplemental appropriations and transfers in the estimates) 


Appropriation, subappropriation, activity, and function 





Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest protection and management: 
Timber resource management: 











Sales administration and management_..| $17,976,000 | $17,779,000 | $17,715,000 {| $19, 215, 000 
Reforestation and stand improvement. -- 4, 050, 000 3, 297, 000 3, 255, 000 3, 455, 000 
Recreation-public use._................------ 20, 966, 400 12, 634, 400 9, 373, 000 10, 173, 000 
Wildlife habitat management-_-____-_---.---- 4, 278, 000 1, 724, 000 1, 159, 000 1, 259, 000 
Range resource Management: 

MINE 005. dae nnd gaenihe 3, 094, 000 3, 077, 000 2, 973, 000 2, 973, 000 
Revegetation. __.........- 1, 861, 000 1, 610, 000 1, 595, 000 1, 595, 000 
Improvements !__________- 2, 251, 000 1, 997, 000 1, 960, 000 1, 960, 000 

Soil and water management 2, 660, 000 1, 947, 000 1, 603, 000 1, 603, 000 
Mineral claims, leases, and other land uses-.- 4, 860, 900 4, 347, 900 4, 232, 000 4, 332, 000 
Land utilization projects..._...-.-.-.-------- 1, 387, 000 1, 137,000 1, 117,000 1, 117, 000 
wee ire meen ~~ =< =< =-2---5 =. 22 15, 264, 000 14, 046, 000 13, 673, 000 13, 973, 000 
Structural improvements for fire and general 
(construction and maintenance)..} 13, 353, 000 11, 375, 000 8, 879, 000 8, 879, 000 
WRGiaien atic GE eicain tig WN Ne hn nD Ee Sarna frm cinnranetcaeterssnte Mail 


Subtotal, national forest protection and 
ND oon Se a eee ee! 
Pightiaig forest fires. 010... ible nse essk 


Insect and disease control: 





White pine blister rust control___.......-.--- 


per ONG GUNMNNOR 3 ns le ce cw nce 


Subtotal, insect and disease control _..-.-- 
Acquisition of lands (Weeks Act)_...........---- 


Total, forest land management._...........---- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
CVvI——760 














Fiscal year 1960 











Appropria- 
tion act 


President’s 


Forest Serv- | Department 
budget 


ice request request 














oS 












Fiseal year 1961 


Forest Serv- | Department | President’s 












Appropria- 
ice request request budget tion act 
$19, 875,000 | $20,175,000 } $20, 175, 000 $20, 175, 000 

, 765, 000 3, 465, 000 3, 465, 000 4, 430, 000 
16, 430, 000 14, 830, 000 14, 830, 000 14, 595, 000 
2, 170, 000 1, 270, 000 1, 270, 000 1, 535, 000 
000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 145, 000 
600 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 000 1, 770, 000 
000 1, 965, 000 1, 965, 000 2, 150, 000 
, 000 1, 615, 000 1, 615, 000 2, 078, 000 
900 4, 369, 900 4, 369, 900 4, 684, 900 
000 1, 125, 000 1, 125, 000 1, 225, 000 
000 14, 345, 000 14, 345, 000 14, 887, 000 
9, 246, 100 9, 100, 000 9, 740, 000 
300, 000 
77, 006, 000 76, 859, 80, 714, 
5, 000, 000 5, 5 














4 : 
it 
ai 


An aaa! 
CE OS Se Sa 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—FoREsT SERVICE—Continued 


Budget estimates and seas et eempee for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 (adjusted to reflect functional breakdown in 1961 estimates, and 
uding supplemental appropriations and transfers in the estimates)—Continued 





Fiscal year 1961 
agate near reetdagie 


Appropria- | Forest Serv- | Department | President’s | Appropria- 
tion act ice request request budget tion act 















Fiscal year 1960 
















Appropriation, subappropriation, activity, and function 
ea President’s 


Forest Serv- | Department 
budget 


ice request request 

















a petoeinnes and utilization—Continued 



























































































Keo and} range management research - - -_---.-- $9, 244, 500 $7, 163, 500 $6, 880, 000 $9, 240, 900 $7, 449, 900 $7, 354, 600 $7, 759, 600 
Forest protection research 
Den canncameenone 1, 095, 700 895, 700 785, 000 1, 180, 355 915, 355 905, 000 980, 000 
F ks cis auicutictseiuine 1, 269, 100 925, 100 915, 000 1, 341, 280 1,061, 280 1, 049, 000 1, 099, 000 
Forest disease research.............-----..--- 1, 050, 400 750, 400 740, 000 1, 085, 310 890, 310 880, 000 925, 000 
ibtotal, forest protection research-.--..-.- 3, 415, 200 2, 571, 200 2, 440, 000 3, 606, 945 2, 866, 945 2, 834, 000 3, 004, 000 
a products utilization research............-- 3, 972, 100 3, 047, 100 2, 794, 400 4, 467, 555 3, 123, 555 3, 103, 400 3, 353, 000 
Forest resources research: +e 
ee lin fddeondensdae 1, 505, 200 1, - 200 1, 490, 000 1, 580, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 490, 000 1, 490, 000 
oo SS ae 1, 127, 400 427, 400 422, 745, 000 550, 000 550, 000 650, 000 
Subtotal, forest resources research__......- 2, 632, 600 1, 932, 600 1, 912, 000 2, 325, 000 2, 050, 000 2, 040, 000 2, 140, 000 
Forest research construction. ---..............---- Eid cies cts eet cretmiean pliw diletaal nsictmdindipietsblinee saint 2, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 075, 000 
Teel, Gapekt weber = oe ones oan neice ddecccce 21, 764, 400 14, 714, 400 14, 026, 400 22, 140, 400 16, 490, 400 16, 332, 000 17, 332, 000 
State and private forestry cooperation: 
Cooperation in forest-fire control_...........---.- 15, 090, 000 10, 290, 000 10, 085, 000 10, 087, 500 10, 087, 500 10, 087, 500 
ion in forest-tree planting_._...........- 1, 317, 000 792, 000 290, 291, 000 201, 291, 000 
— in forest management and proces- 
BEL RE T  ce RR SES Ee a eee 2, 515, 000 1, 825, 000 1, 522, 000 1, 543, 000 1, 543, 000 1, 543, 000 
Guna RE eee 415, 800 415, 800 410, 800 413, 300 413, 300 413, 000 
Total, State and private forestry cooperation.._.| 19, 337, 800 13, 322, 800 12, 307, 800 12, 334, 800 12, 334, 800 12, 334, 800 
zm — pasado 150, 657,200 | 119, 062, 200 104, 850, 000 117, 831,000 | 117, 526, 500 122, 526, 500 
ae 30, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 , 000, 

a it ischahei bnbbnidiaeidsscclabbnbestmnbeclassdocsiawscadssenusnaceas| Ig QRR/ O00 Loocccenccncce= 1, 000, 000 , 000, 1, 000, 000 
Acquisition <d lands for Cache National Forest__-- 50, 000 50, 000 ID 4 MMIII Tit cs cn cecal ees cls aiden do iasaeteestibmica asl nano a 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, s Rs  rininds 10, 000 . 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest ---..... PEED Fis cbbad contd tunccdpaaibadealanatidcocatates 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 750, 000 
Assistance to States for tree planting-..............--..-. ees Sees pret anld ease Intouch ibinnl neo cacunngdnodicshasssannendilpotiorabuecin leceneuaae 

Total, appropriated funds__...._............--..... 182, 917, 200 128, 910, 000 176, 274,000 | 149,841,000 | 149, 536, 500 154, 286, 500 

1 Includes $700,000, cooperative range improvements. 3 Excludes 10 percent funds: $11,860,000, fiscal year 1960; $13,640,000, estimate for 

2 New item added by Senate in 1961. fiscal year 1961. 


4 New item added by Senate in 1960. 


Forest Service budget estimates, 1955-59 














Forest Service request to — (agency 


Department’s request to Budget Bureau (Department 
estim estimates) 






Subappropriation, activity, and function 


Fiscal year es Byer Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Tol Bae Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 ! 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1953 1959 









Forest protection and utilization: ° 
Forest land management: 
— forest protection and manage- 
ment: 
Timber resource Management: 
Sales ee and man- 






































































SN ial nana ha iaeeaad om salad $10, 197, 000 |$15, 083, 950 |$14, 347, 000 $14, 347, 000 
Reforestation and stand im- 
cette ecscndsibinininnins 1, 577, 000 2, 914, 000 1, 406, 000 2, 914, 000 
Recreation-public use_.............- 3, 299, 000 12, 306, 000 3, 695, 000 306, 000 
Wildlife habitat management___.... 978, 000 1, 189, 000 627, 000 1, 189, 000 
Range resource management: 
OO eee 2, 819, 000 2, 812, 000 2, 613, 000 2, 812, 000 
Revegetation.................-.- 1, 121, 000 1, 281, 000 825, 000 1, 281, 000 
Improvements___......---.--.-- 1, 450, 000 1, 625, 000 1, 550, 000 1, 625, 000 
Soil and water management _-----.__- 369, 000 1, 279, 000 614, 000 1, 279, 000 
Mineral claims, leases, and other 
IN ict d A Biindcincmeiniinn 2, 043, 000 4, 486, 000 2, 679, 000 4, 086, 000 
Land utilization projects 985, 000 985, 000 1, 090, 000 985, 000 1, 090, 000 
Forest fire protection 12, 593, 000 | 11, 752, 000 12, 546, 000 11, 502, 000 12, 546, 000 
Structural improvements for fire 
and general purposes (construc- 
tion and maintenance) ...........- 3, 495,351 | 3,726,000 | 5,881,000 8, 725, 000 4, 862, 000 8, 725, 000 
Total, national forest protec- 
tion and management. ---...- 335,986,351 | 40,456, 500 | 44, 393, 000 64, 600, 000 42, 738, 000 64, 200, 000 
Fighting forest fires_...................- 6,000,000 | 6,000,000 | 5,250,000 5,000, 000 5, 250, 000 5, 000, 000 
Insect and disease control____..........- 6, 657,130 | 7,775,000 ; 6, 250, 000 5, 122, 000 5, 380, 000 
ssc hncomeneil insssonii ialil TEE Bhiecct eta BD Picndubinna Sil mintiiesd abd odanisicieks 100, 000 
Total, forest land management. ---.-.- 49, 090, 481 55, 914, 500 75, 950, 000 74, 680, 000 
Forest research: 
Forest and range management research_.... 5, 880, 000 5, 880, 000 
Forest protection research: 
Forest fire research. .................... 691, 500 641, 500 
Forest insect research_.................. 805, 900 805, 
Forest disease research.................- 692, 600 692, 600 
Subtotal, forest protection research - ._ 293, 2,190,000 | 1,092,704 | 1,253, 204 2, 140, 000 
Forest products utilization research... .- 1, 531, 318 2, 865,000 | 1,231,318 | 1,231,318 2, 865, 000 















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Forest Service request to Department (agency Department’s request to Budget Bureau (Department 
estimates) estimates) 






Subappropriation, activity, and function 









Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 ! 1956 1957 1958 1959 1955 3 1956 


Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 








_ 


‘orest research—Continued 
a Forest protection research—C ontinued 
































Forest resources research: 
Vests gurvey.......-----=---------- $1,315,973 | $1,215,973 | $1,363,674 | $1,560,100 | $1, 406, 300 $815, 973 $815, 973 | $1,075; 674 | $1,409,474 | $1, 406, 300 
Economics research... -------------- 143, 875 143, 875 402, 28 624, 287 393, 700 123, 875 143, 875 408, 287 394, 287 393, 
Subtotal, forest resources research.| 1,459,848 | 1,359,848 | 1,765,961 | 2,184,387 | 1,800,000 939, 848 959, 848 | 1, 483, 961 1, 803, 761 1, 800, 000 
WEEE TODOETOR CONST IOI «632 cece )e dn crc nncenlogenesonsnediadsnnenncns«|egscugasceesisdsanmenieddinteade > wasealeieieameeuian eens cana 
Total, forest research. .-.---.--------- _7, 540, 525 | 10,194,000 | 10,081,000 | 13, 401,626 | 12,735,000 | 6,362,664 | 7,254,000 | 9, 456,000 | 11,346,000 | 12, 685,000 
State and private forestry cooperation: cowry | vie e ham cy 
ation in forest fire control.._.-..- 11, 467, 360 | 10,674, 500 | 10,025,000 | 13,018,900 | 10,043,000 | 8,968,300 | 8,365,810 | 10,025,000 | 10,043,900 | 10,043,000 
tion in forest tree planting-_---- 697, 000 647, 061 505,000 | 1,508,500} 1,308,000 |--.--...-.-- 447, 061 505,000 | 1, 308, 500 1, 308, 000 
Cooperation in forest management and 
eee 783,800 | 1, 132, 429 690,000 | 2,010,300 | 2,010,000 |_..-._._---- 632, 429 690,000 | 1,510,300 1, 710, 000 
General forestry assistance......-------- 154, 700 154, 700 165, 000 334, 300 384, 000 154, 700 154, 700 165, 000 384, 300 , 000 















Total, State and private forestry 




















Coepereieeh..... 2.5... 2b 555522525 13, 102, 860 }# 12, 608, 690 | 11, 385,000 | 16,872,000 | 13,745,000 | 9,123,000 | 9,600,000 | 11,385,000 | 13, 247,000 
Total, forest protection and utiliza- “i 
er 69, 739, 866 | 77, 209, 190 | 77, 380, 500 |116, 020, 576 |102, 430,000 | 56,931, 543 | 61, 323,000 | 73,951,000 | 98, 097, 700 
Forest roads and trails.......-.-..---.--------.- 22, 522, 464 | 29, 500,000 | 24,000,000 | 27,350,000 | 25, 836,000 | 11, 998,000 | 24,000,000 | 24, 000, 000 350, 000 


Acquisition of lands for national forests (special 


ee eee 10, 000 
Annibition of fends, Superior National Forrest. 500, 000 
A tion of lands, Cache National Forest....|.-..-..---..|-.-...------]--.--------- 000 
SE Ee OUEE TOE TROD PIITURIIE a onesie ccc leew nen ncccc|amaccencamas|aocananntisa (4) 
WE ivcuceniccdassasusecnsssecessectesnens 92, 256, 330 | 106, 719, 190 |101, 380, 500 |143, 930, 576 |129, 826,000 | 68, 510, 543 













Budget estimates (President’s budget) 


Fiscal “| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





Subappropriation, activity, and function 
Fiseal year 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 


1955 ! 1956 1957 








1959 1955 ! 1956 1957 1958 1959 















Forest protection and utilization: ? 
Forest land management: 
National forest protection and manage- 
ment: % 
Timber resource management: 


Sales administration and man- 
$7, 116, 000 | $8, 136, 000 |$11, 305, 000 | $14, 021, 000 |$13, 735, 000 | $7, 295, 567 | .$9, 285, 200 |$11, 392, 000 $13, 735, 000 














































































SIREIS...cdcitneinewanensunetian 
j Reforestation and stand im- 
PO VOIOIN. Keicctaecennccs cont 637, 000 1, 046, 000 1, 406, 000 2, 414, 000 2, 412, 000 1, 049, 612 1, 389, 700 2, 058. 000 3, 162, 000 
Recreation public use_._....-------- 2, 167, 000 2,401,000 | 3,628,000 | 12, 307,000 8, 819, 000 2, 243,340 | 2, 960, 350 4, 463, 000 10, 298, 000 
Wildlife habitat management---_-..- , 000 564, 000 627, 000 839, 000 836, 000 498, 136 512, 700 694, 000 839, 1, 086, 000 
Range resource management: 
TINE iiiccninndonnnnctene 2, 286,000 | 2,286,000 | 2,607,000 | 2,811,000 | 2,800,000 | 2,038,498 | 2,025,500 | 2,535,000 | 2,812,000 2, 800, 000 
Oe eee 000 598, 000 825,000 | 1,282,000 | 1,280,000 612, 785 810,500 | 1,083,000 | 1,281,000 1, 530, 000 
Improvements..........---.-.-- 1, 367,000 | 1,400,000 | 1,536,000 | 1,625,000 | 1,622,000 | 1,329,116] 1,466, 1, 566,000 | 1,625,000 1, 872, 000 
Soil and water management. ---_...- , 000 366, 000 614,000 | 1,029,000 | 1,027,000 321, 237 , 500 842,000 | 1,029,000 1, 517, 000 
Mineral claims, leases, and other 
DO i oot i cca diipauee 1,817,000 | 1,817,000 | 2,562,000 | 4,086,000 | 3,978,000 1,688,435] 1,717,200] 2,422,000; 4,086,000 3, 978, 000 
Land utilization projects --..-.....- 735, 000 942, 500 985, 1, 190, 000 1, 090, 000 1, 013, 600 724, 500 767, 000 1, 190, 000 1, 340, 000 
Forest fire protection. --.....---.-.- 9, 341, 900 | 10, 466,000 | 11, 502,000 | 12, 546,000 | 12,533,000 | 9,333, 707 | 10, 769, 500 | 11, 669,000 | 12,546,000 | 12, 784, 000 
Structural improvements for fire 
and general purposes (construc- 
tion and maintenance)- -----.---- 2, 876,000 | 3,089, 000 , 771,000 | 8,725,000 | 8,620,000 | 3, 566, 167 5, 509,750 | 7,725,000 | 10, 900, 000 
Total, national forest protec- 
tion and management. -.....-.- 29, 635, 000 | 33,111, 500 | 42,368,000 | 62,875,000 | 58, 752,000 |!30, 990, 200 45, 000, 750 | 59, 145, 000 65, 002, 000 
Fighting forest fires.............---.-.=- 6,000,000 | 5,250,000 | 5,250,000 | 5,250,000 | 5,000,000 | 6,000,000 5, 250,000 | 5,000,000 5, 000, 000 
Insect and disease control__.-.-...------ 5,015,000 | 6,107,500 | 5,120,000} 5,205,000 | 5,205,000 | 4,937,500 5, 120, 500 | 5, 205, 000 5, 705, 000 
i IIR AT RAO. <3 = 5... nccsnicth coms mantstnciel pianist addteedeeceiemaiel inline east 100, 000 100, 000 125, 000 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
' an ceases sas ocin pa eras Scie eile eee adelaide ee 
j F soe, forest land management. -.-_..-| 40,650,000 | 44,469,000 | 52,738,000 | 73,430,000 | 69,057,000 69, 450,000 | 75,807,000 
orest research: 
i Forest and range management research. ---- 3,094,630 | 3,809,630 | 4,629,816 | 5,420,000 | 5,573,000 | 3,104, 630 5, 680, 000 6, 449, 000 
Forest protection research: 
Forest fire research. .........--.---.-..- 183, 104 183, 104 225, 562 391, 500 641, 500 183, 104 741, 500 
Forest insect research_.......----------- 612, 100 622, 600 733, 999 805, 900 805, 900 612, 100 854, 900 
Forest disease research........-------.-- 447, 500 447, 500 606, 661 ‘i 692, 600 447, 500 692, 600 
Subtotal, forest protection research...| 1,242,704 | 1,253, 204 1, 566, 222 1,890,000 | 2,140,000 1, 242, 704 1, 283, 204 2, 289, 000 
Forest products utilization research....| 1, 231,318 | 1,231,318] 1,771,301 | 2,215,000 | 2,615,000} 1,231,318] 1,231,318 2, 640, 000 
Forest resources research: 
} OUD on a 815, 973 815, 973 1, 024, 374 1, 406, 300 1, 406, 300 815, 973 1, 406, 300 
' Economics research...........-.-..- 143, 875 143, 875 358, 287 393, 700 393, 700 143, 875 393, 700 
; Subtotal, forest resources research 959, 848 959,848 | 1,382, 661 1, 800,000 | 1,800,000 1, 800, 000 
i IIIS Un RII ae a I oe ce a een eee eee a 2, 500, 000 
Total, forest research__-......-......- 6, 528, 500 7, 254,000 | 9,350,000 | 11,325,000 | 12, 128, 000 10, 000, 000 15, 678, 000 














State and private forestry cooperation: 







Cooperation in forest fire control___....- 8, 968,300 | 8,365,810 | 10,025,000 | 10,043,000 | 10,043,000 10,025, 000 
Cooperation in forest tree planting... __]-.......-.-- 447, 061 505,000 | 1,308,000 258, 000 1,000,000 
Cooperation in forest management and 

ial a eet cme 632, 429 690,000 | 1,510,000 | 1,510,000 1,000, 000 
General forestry assistance.___.......... 154, 700 154, 700 165, 000 384, 000 384, 000 165,000 


Total, State and private forestry 
MR lacy cn utasdxecekoeweaue 





9, 123,000 | 9,600,000 | 11,385,000 | 13,245,000 | 12, 195,000 


11, 337,129 | 12, 190,000 











Total, forest protection and utiliza- | 
MOP aati cetacbavinigeatcanacucecdus 56, 301, 500 ' 61,323,000 ' 73, 473,000 ' 98,000,000 ' 93, 380,000 


See footnotes at end of table. 





59, 474, 890 ' 67,015,129 ' 77, 690,750 | 94, 530,000 ' 104, 205,000 
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Subappropriation, activity, and function 


1955 ! 1957 


Budget estimates (President’s budget) 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fi 
1956 1958 1955 ! 


Appropriation act 






scal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Forest roads and trails__........-...-.--.------- $16, 000, 000 |$24, 000,000 |$24, 000, 000 |$24, 336, 000 |$23, 099, 000 |$16, 000, 000 |$24, 000, 000 |$24, 000, 000 |$24, 336,000 | $26, 000, 000 


Acquisition of lands for national forests (special 





cia mune acuheneaubatcdrsenknnackindaciwnen ene 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
Acquisition of iands, I I nn eceelnioneenempoelndvnpecsanes SP ddinginergcclbbawanbancecioaeusscsesen, | ME orcs. tee 
Acquisition of lands, Cache National Forest_-.._|..........--|..----------]------------ RE hae a tee A cae rae ae ol 50, 000 
tna ka ieatadeneacdneccsmee nhl ip UE OEe  MMbbcentdcaaihh detcucansen[atnccasccced|acacaceneses| BOB, OOD 1... ae 

Rat ae dak a ctatecdonnalccene 71, 882, 500 | 84,903,000 | 97, 473,000 |126, 896,000 |116, 839,000 | 75, 184, 890 | 91,025, 129 |101, 670, 750 |119, 926,000 | 130, 265, 000 


1 Adjusted to reflect transfers from and to other agencies under departmental re- 
organization. 

2 Prior to fiscal year 1958 the title of this mainhead appropriation was ‘‘Salaries and 
expenses” and included national forest protection and management, fighting forest 
fires, control of forest pests (now insect and disease control), and forest research. For 











8 Adjusted for comparability purposes. Also adjusted by transfer of amount 
previously shown for “‘Ranger district management” to other projects within “‘Na- 
tional forest protection and management.” 

4 At the Department estimate stage, this was submitted as a supplemental for 
fiscal year 1957. Under final budget consideration it was decided to eliminate the 
1957 supplemental and request the $4,000,000 as part of the regular 1958 submission. 


comperesive purposes, we have shown appropriation structure as contained in the 
1958 budget estimates. 


a second table, which appears on pages 
260 and 261 of the hearings on the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriation 
for 1961, pertaining to the Forest Serv- 
ice appropriation for this year. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered into the REcorpD, as follows: 


ception Congress has found it necessary 
to correct slashes made by the Bureau 
of the Budget which, in fact, have 
eroded the high principle to which this 
administration has given lipservice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent also to have printed in the REcorD 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, these 
tables show the requests of the Forest 
Service, the requests of the Department 
of Agriculture to the Bureau of the 
Budget, the requests of the Bureau of 
the Budget to Congress, and the action 
taken by Congress. Almost without ex- 















































Maximum Amount provided Amount re- 
annual level |__ maining to 
oa or be provided 

reached In 1960 Increases | Totalin 1961} Percent of |in subsequent 
Appropriation item by end of budget through budget esti- | maximum | years (col. 1 
5th year) ! estimates 1961 budget | mates (col. 2] annual level | minus col. 4) 
estimates plus col. 3) provided 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest protection and management: 
Timber resource management: 
Sales administration and management- --.-..........-...-------------- $26, 786,000 | $17,715,000 $2, 460,000 | $20, 175,000 75.3 $6, 611, 000 
Reforestation and stand improvement...........-..-.----------------- 40, 997, 000 3, 255, 000 210, 000 3, 465, 000 8.5 37, 532, 000 
Eogmetien pete i tine p ORK A RennntEsepaaNasnimahemaaei~el 30, 712, 000 9, 373, 000 5, 457, 000 14, 830, 000 48.3 15, 882, 000 
Eo 2 | capnegncbwbaredennescouege 7, 033, 000 1, 159, 000 111, 000 1, 270, 000 18.1 , 763, 000 
resource Management: 
il Rage oo once cm aang iiae euinahh akeshanimecdpewal 6, 820, 000 2, 973, 000 27, 000 3, 000, 000 44.0 3, 820, 000 
a ence cacceeineeenien 3, 453, 000 1, 595, 000 5, 000 1, 600, 000 46.3 1, 853, 000 
a A canihnieateeh iment nmindinmempneamaa 4, 779, 000 1, 960, 000 5, 000 1, 965, 000 41.1 2, 814, 000 
i od empenb eruneriaeciammmapinreiil 10, 611, 000 1, 603, 000 12, 000 1, 615, 000 15.2 8, 996, 000 
M claims, leases, and other land uses..........-.....-.-.-.------.-.- 11, 470, 000 4, 232, 000 137, 900 4, 369, 900 38.1 7, 100, 100 
I on ni nndtc tanec abebponnsinsubathinenatiocmacal 3, 258, 000 1, 117,000 8, 000 1, 125, 000 34.5 2, 133, 000 
I ceeheateciiaas 13, 673, 000 672, 000 14, 345, 000 49.8 14, 433, 000 
Structural improvements for fire and general purposes (construction and 
RR oh SO Dec cnlamemenbepeshanpenningmnannaeen 8, 879, 000 221, 000 9, 100, 000 49.2 9, 393, 000 
Subtotal, national forest protection and management-_-_.........-.----- 2 67, 534, 000 9, 325,900 | 276, 859, 900 39.8 116, 330, 100 
Insect and disease control: Ba 
ND ti diacacakaccinbnakbwocnstommnnasonatnin 2, 100, 000 11, 100 2, 111, 100 84.4 388, 900 
a cies lnm line diainesimnininiatbe 1, 900, 000 1, 006, 900 2, 906, 900 44.7 3, 593, 100 
ee Gees eter CRIGRGRS GUNN no... cwcopacccoceduncacuccsnecsee 3 4, 000, 000 1, 018, 000 3 §, 018, 000 55.8 3, 982, 000 
nd ecepsdensbanesncecaonnmanenenauasl OE cerhusiniccteks 100, 000 300.0 1......0<.sseee 
Sn oda riiclame ancien ceneannnaeeranmanmmesen 71, 634, 000 10, 343, 900 81, 977, 900 40.5 120, 312, 100 
Forest research: 
Forest and range management research................--------.--------------- 43, 440, 000 474, 600 4 3, 914, 600 30. 4 8, 958, 400 
Forest protection research: 
) tied nama pnnsananenepiinabbendeepenmemib 513, 500 120, 000 633, 500 30.9 1, 413, 500 
ln nnank cen naminpamadininntnadoumalamnibionl 598, 500 134, 000 732, 500 35.7 1, 321, 500 
acannon dbdbesnicesasaitnie Gillie 484, 000 140, 000 624, 000 46.6 716, 000 
Subtotal, forest protection research..............-....---...----..--.---- 1, 990, 000 36.6 3, 451, 000 
ES nee 1, 687, 200 24.7 5, 140, 800 
Forest resources research 
RSE a gt a ee ea a Ce TT 440, 000 93 29, 000 
en ener ENOUINOGD DOURIUOR. 2g. cacnccncensnnancansnconenecessucas 268, 000 15.9 1, 421, 000 
nn, CRs NUNDUINONT SUNNITOR. 6. ng nnn cennceccnnnccdbbecncncneneses 708, 000 32.8 1, 450, 000 
i oo ces cpa coinineneineiinhicidieciinnetninsinaiel 8, 299, 800 30.4 19, 000, 200 
i .  naemenaninhnmnepnenbndibaanminmenmnt 1, 000, 000 16.7 5, 000, 000 
a ileal dea lias ieaanenma mn 47,013, 200 2, 286, 600 4 9, 299, 800 27.9 24, 000, 200 
Total, forest protection and utilization.............. jicnsiialbtadhmacieaaioon 235, 590, 000 78, 647, 200 12, 630, 500 91, 277, 700 38.7 144, 312, 300 
1 Adjusted by transfer of amount shown for ranger district management 3 Excludes $1,881,800 as explained in ‘‘Reconciliation” at bottom of the table. 
to other projec within “National Porest a koe and management.” 4 Excludes $7,032,200 as explained in ‘‘Reconciliation” at bottom of the table. 
2 Includes $700,000 transferred from “Cooperative range improvements.” 
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Maximum Amount provided Amount re- 
annual level maining to 
a to : be provided 
reached In 1960 Increases | Total in 1961} Percent of jin subsequent 
Appropriation item by end of budget through budget esti- | maximum | years (col. 1 
5th year) estimates 1961 budget | mates (col. 2 | annual level | minus col. 4) 
estimates plus col. 3) provided 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
I tn lS ae ig et a eee 
Forest roads and trails, including roads and trails for States (10 percent) - ---.-.....--- $85, 000,000 | $35, 400, 000 $9, 240, 000 | $44, 640, 000 E 
Acquisition of lands for Cache DORON WUE os fore onan sacs nn tdscdnenadeoeLaseunt se eeeaes cae 50, 000 <n GO, G00: fa cana ct acs. ase edt encase 
‘Acquisition of lands for national he gn eee ee teers ee 10, 000 06, O60 Tt ....eae es 10, 000 
Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest - - ..........-------------------------|--------------]-------------- 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Total, program for the national forests. - ........--...----------.---------.------ 320, 600, 000 | 114,107,200} 22,820,500 | 136, 927,700 


Reconciliation to the 1961 budget estimates: 


Amounts in budget estimates for work related to nonnational forest land and, therefore, not a part of the national forest program: 
EIN CONG SUNN on nici Sngnn tien aa=peisawbeirinn «aa kadsh Mab a Aides op ttidinntdibcnsta eb ln aneonaneny ane 
SE cart oe wan aim ence oas anni sak be 5s phe Pg ena tm Seep ap a In Ae ike eR apg 1 a ee 
ere Cn EERE OUT CNEN  UOUEN ONO i 5 So. oo oa kg no nee e nner  pemneceene naps esos acnpsipliee neal +12, 334, 800 

em because of the emergency nature of this fund 

Less 10 percent of national forest receipts included in program but not in regularly appropriated items 


Amount for fighting forest fires not included in 


eal Wennee Gaeace (Rpprcrenne TettI) «ooo. ei hhc h wee - sa eed Sb dati Son Ko mngsun anand seitbects 








Nore.—A breakdown of the above data by individual States would be impractical within the time limit permitted for preparation of this information. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, this table 
measures the 1961 budget against the 
needs for the program for the national 
forests. 

I may interject that I am indebted 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] for calling 
my attention to the budget history which 
I have just placed in the Recorp. These 
tables, taken together, tell a story—a 
very revealing story. They suggest, once 
again, that the people must be alert to 
the difference between words and deeds. 
This administration has sabotaged its 
own multiple-use program. 

Consider the program for the national 
forests as the real case in point. Forest 
experts in our Government have estab- 
lished a 12-year program to bring the 
forests into balance with our growing 
population and our increasing needs for 
forest resources. This 12-year projec- 
tion looks toward the expenditure of 
$320 million on an annual basis by the 
end of the fifth year of the program. 
The 1960 appropriation is scarcely a 
third of the total required. But in spite 
of that shortage, we have the promise 
and the assertion of the administration 
that they hope to close the gap between 
the present appropriation of $114 mil- 
lion and the needed appropriation of 
$320 million within the next 5 years by 
the addition of about $40 million each 
year. The administration has promised 
that that gap will be wiped out by this 
means. 

If one wishes to give the administra- 
tion the real test, which is to measure 
what they have in fact done in their pro- 
posals for the year ahead to close that 
gap, we certainly cannot be accused of 
being unfair. 

However, a close look at what the ad- 
ministration has done for the year ahead 
shows a story of default on a responsi- 
bility; of a failure to measure up to 
words with deeds. 

It would require, as I have said, be- 
tween now and 1965 an increase in For- 
est Service appropriations of $40 million 
& year. Yet the Budget Bureau’s re- 
quest this year shows the figure to be 
Scarcely half of that requirement; just 
Over $22 million. 


In 1960 35.6 percent of the needed 
maximum annual budget was requested. 
In the new budgetary request for 1961 
this amount has been increased by only 7 
percent. Only the simplest form of 
mathematics is needed to calculate that 
if the administration expects to close the 
gap of over $200 million in its annual 
budget for the forests, it will have to 
move <head at a substantially faster 
rate than 7 percent. In fact, at the pres- 
ent rate of growth, we will end up still 
only half way to the admitted necessary 
national goals for our national forests. 
That kind of budget is the poorest kind 
of budget. In my judgment, its weak- 
ness is that it is a bookkeeping operation, 
rather than a serious building operation. 

It is regarding our needs in the cold 
statistical form of spending, rather than 
in their proper context of investment, for 
an investment of this type in the Nation’s 
natural resources brings returns many 
times over, not only to the people as a 
whole, but also, in particular, to the 
Treasury. That is why it is most un- 
fortunate that in this field the ‘“one- 
eyed bookkeepers” are at work again. 

Mr. President, the increasing demands 
of the growing population, free time, 
and new recreational uses bring into 
focus in a dramatic fashion never before 
envisioned in our country the need to 
look ahead for at least 12 years and prob- 
ably much farther than that, in order 
to be able to meet the needs which we 
have a right to expect will be met. We 
need to have them met honestly and 
forthrightly, and not with words alone. 

This bill merits our support, because 
the constructive amendments which 
have been adopted to the bill have made 
it major legislation. 

However, I desire to caution my col- 
leagues and the people generally by 
pointing out that words are not suffi- 
cient; that they are empty when they 
are measured against the needs of our 
forest program. The program of man- 
aging the national forests under prin- 
ciples of multiple use, in order to pro- 
duce a sustained yield of forest products 
and services, is now coming into being; 
and this program must be carried for- 
ward wisely and efficiently if our forest 


reserves and our forest growth are to 
be sustained. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming in his pertinent and 
well-documented analysis of this bill, 
the so-called multiple-use bill for the 
national forests. The bill, with the 
amendments, was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry; and to my mind the bill, as 
reported, represents a sound public pol- 
icy. I am particularly pleased that no 
weakening amendments were adopted by 
the Senate, and that the bill as it came 
from the committee was accepted by 
the Senate. Certainly this bill consti- 
tutes good legislation. 

I fully concur in the economic analy- 
sis which has been made by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. The Forest Service 
is one of the old-line, established agen- 
cies of our Government. It is headed 
by a competent civil servant, the Di- 
rector of the Forest Service, Mr. Rich- 
ard McArdle. The Forest Service con- 
ducts management over real, productive 
natural resources; and, therefore, the 
budget of the Forest Service is of criti- 
cal importance to the proper main- 
tenance of that investment and, I think, 
to the realization of a profit on the in- 
vestment in our national forests. But 
it is a fact that the budgetary needs of 
the Forest Service have not been met. 
It is also a fact that our forestry pro- 
gram is in retreat, instead of moving 
ahead. 

On Monday of this week, I was pres- 
ent at the dedication ceremonies at the 
Forest Research Laboratory, at Grand 
Rapids, Minn.—a laboratory and fa- 
cility authorized by the Congress, and 
made available under appropriations in 
1958. I was one of the sponsors of that 
legislation, and I worked diligently in 


the Senate to obtain the necessary funds — 


for its construction. Present at the cere- 
mony on Monday afternoon of this 
week, at 3 o’clock, was the Chief of the 
Forest Service, Mr. Richard McArdle. 
He delivered a splendid address. Of 
course there were also present other 
representatives of the Forest Service and 
representatives of the Forestry Depart- 
ment of the State of Minnesota. This 
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research facility is a part of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota program, in Grand 
Rapids, Minn. 

I wish to note that the construction of 
the laboratory represents the wisest pos- 
sible use of public funds. The entire 
facility, with approximately 90,000 
square feet of laboratory space and 
equipment, was constructed for approx- 
imately $200,000. I wish every public 
building was constructed as frugally and 
as economically as was this particular 
facility. It is excellent; it is modern in 
design; it is well lighted and well ven- 
tilated; and it represents good, substan- 
tial construction. 

I may add that there is a great need 
for new research equipment—for mod- 
ern, up-to-date microscopes and a host 
of other scientific apparatus—to make 
this physical plant the kind of labora- 
tory that is needed for present-day 
research. 

But my point is that while I was at the 
dedication and was visiting the labora- 
tory, I found that the loss of timber in 
the great forests of the State of Minne- 
sota from disease and insects has been 
greater than the production of timber 
from those forests. In other words, be- 
cause of the lack of proper appropria- 
tions in order to make it possible for a 
proper job to be done in protecting our 
forests from blight, insects, fire, and 
disease, the forests of the United States 
are losing more of their timber stand, 
as a result of disease, fire, and insects, 
than the crop or the cutting that is ob- 
tained from the forests. Surely that 
situation calls for reexamination by the 
Congress, by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and by the Forest Service. 

I am happy to say that the Forest 
Service realizes this, and makes its 
recommendations and urges increased 
appropriations for its work. I know of 
no service in the Government which has 
more dedicated people or a group of more 
conscientious or better trained public 
servants who are more willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices in order to have 
a@ good program. 

So I desire to associate myself here 
in the Senate—as I did in the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, of which I 
am a member—in support of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
amendments which were adopted in the 
committee—I refer to the amendments 
which relate to the preservation of our 
wilderness areas—have been maintained. 
One of those amendments provides that 
the establishment and maintenance of 
areas of wilderness shall be consistent 
with the purposes of this act. That par- 
ticular amendment is vital to this pro- 
posed legislation, and it will serve to 
fortify the expressed intent and will of 
the Congress that certain areas of the 
public domain be preserved in their na- 
tive, natural condition, as wilderness 
areas, for the recreation of the American 
people. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
the fact that the recent census shows 
more and more people are coming into 
the metropolitan areas. There is a 
tremendous growth in population. It 
underscores the need for our national 
parks and recreational facilities. It un- 
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derscores the importance of our na- 
tional forests to take care of the ever-in- 
creasing need for forest products, the use 
of which goes far beyond ordinary 
lumber. It also underscores the im- 
portance of having wilderness and forest 
areas for recreational purposes. 

The Congress of the United States has 
the duty to think ahead and to plan 
ahead for the America of tomorrow; and 
the America of 1975 will be an America 
of over 200 million people, possibly 225 
million. This means the American peo- 
ple are going to need parks <. _i recrea- 
tional facilities. They are going to need 
wilderness areas, canoe country, lakes 
and streams that are unpolluted by in- 
dustrial wastes and the carelessness of 
mankind. 

It is the duty of the Government to 
protect the great natural resources, and 
particularly the great public domain. I 
shall make it my business as a Senator 
to stand here as a guardian of our great 
natural resources. I shall make it my 
first business to see to it that the great 
public resources are not exploited for 
private privilege and special privilege, 
but, rather, are maintained for the pub- 
lic good. 

The multiple use bill takes into con- 
sideration legitimate private needs, sus- 
tained yields of our forests, and the pri- 
vate enterprise economy, and also gives 
consideration to the protection of public 
services, with emphasis upon our wilder- 
ness areas. 

I have received a number of messages 
on this subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a telegram I received, giving 
a message representing the expressed 
opinion of a number of great conserva- 
tion groups, be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., June 7, 1960. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The undersigned national membership con- 
servation organizations endorse and reaffirm 
their full support of the objectives of na- 
national forest multiple-use bills H.R. 10572 
and S. 3044. We believe H.R. 10572, as passed 
by the House, protects total public interest 
in the natural resources values of national 
forests and urge its adoption without 
amendment. 

KENNETH B. POMEROY, 
Chief Forester, American Forestry 
Association. 
SPENCER M. SMITH, 
Secretary, Citizens Committee on Nat- 
ural Resources. 
CHARLES CALLESON, 
Assistant to the President, National 
Audubon Society. 
C. R. GuTERMUTH, 
Secretary, North American Wildlife 
Foundation. 
WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, Jr., 
Vice President, Wilderness Society. 
Ira M. GABRIELSON, 
President, Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. 
JOSEPH W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director, Izaak Walton 
League of America. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter from Howard 
Zahniser, executive secretary and editor 
of the Wilderness Society, be printed at 
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this point in the Recorp, along with a 
copy of a communication addressed to 
the Hon. Allen J. Ellender, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, from the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., signed by Mr. 
J. W. Penfold, conservation director, also 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1960. 
Hon. HuBERT HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HuMPHREY: Absence from 
the city prevented my joining with repre- 
sentatives of other conservation organiza- 
tions in the telegram informing you of en- 
dorsement of objectives of the national for- 
est multiple-use bill and reaffirmation of full 
support of these objectives. 

I, too, believe that this bill as passed by 
the House (including an amendment making 
explicit the fact that establishment and 
maintenance of areas of wilderness are con- 
sistent with the purposes and provisions of 
the act) protects total public interest in the 
natural resources values of national forests, 

I, too, join in urging adoption of the meas- 
ure without further amendment. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee in its 
report on S. 3044 stated clearly that “the 
enactment of this measure is not considered 
by this committee as a substitute for pro- 
posed legislation now pending before another 
committee to establish a national wilderness 
preservation policy and program, the so- 
called wilderness bill.” 

This declaration by the Agriculture Com- 
mittee is an important part of the legislative 
record of the multiple-use bill and fortifies 
the supporters of this measure who are con- 
cerned with wilderness preservation. As re- 
gards the national forests, the multiple-use 
bill as passed by the House clearly sets forth 
that wilderness preservation is among the 
purposes for which the national forests are 
established by Congress. It does not, of 
course, preclude consideration of the wilder- 
ness bill. Rather it provides an improved 
and logical basis for including national forest 
areas in basic congressional legislation set- 
ting forth the definitions, procedures, uses, 
and other particulars of a national wilder- 
ness preservation policy and program. 

This multiple-use bill as passed by the 
House would certainly be consistent with wil- 
derness legislation enacted—so far as the 
national forests are concerned—in accord- 
ance with its multiple-use provisions. It 
may, in fact, be viewed as a step toward more 
specific wilderness legislation. 

For this reason, as well as for the many 
other reasons related to wise use of our na- 
tional forests, we are certainly among those 
conservationists who urge prompt enactment 
by the Senate of the multiple-use measure 
as passed by the House. 

Sincerely yours, 

HowarpD ZAHNISER, 
Executive Secretary and Editor. 
THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1960. 
Re S. 3044; H.R. 10572. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: The House of 
Representatives on June 2 passed the mul- 
tiple-use bill, H.R. 10572, amended so as to 
conform with S. 3044 favorably reported by 
your Senate Agriculture Committee. How- 
ever, the House did add one sentence to 
section 1 which reads: 

“Nothing herein shall be construed as 
affecting the jurisdiction or responsibilities 
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of the several States with respect to wild- 
life and fish on the national forests.” 

The Senate committee made it quite clear 
in its report that there is no intention 
whatsoever in the legislation to affect State 
jurisdiction in wildlife matters. We hope 
that the Senate will accept this new lan- 

as merely stating what has been every- 
‘ nt. 
a fearful, however, that some effort 
may be made, when this bill comes to the 
floor on June 7, to delete or seriously modify 
language placed in the bill by the Senate 
committee, which reads: 

“The establishment and maintenance of 
areas of wilderness are consistent with the 

of this act.” 

Opponents of wilderness do not want con- 
gressional recognition of wilderness as part 
of the total multiple-use pattern of national 
forest management. We believe strongly 
that the language now contained in both S. 
3044 and H.R. 10572 places wilderness in 
proper context among other management 
categories, and neither adds nor detracts 
from the wilderness program developed by 
the Forest Service over the past 40 years. 
Hence this language is most appropriately 
in the bill and consistent with the intent of 
the measure. Very importantly, it would 
give congressional sanction and approval to 
the many resource use values of wilderness 
as part of national forest management for 
the greatest good for the greatest number 
in the long run. 

We are hopeful that you will support the 
measure as now amended and resist efforts 
to weaken it by damaging deletions or modi- 
fications. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also wish to make note of the fact that 
I have received an additional communi- 
cation from Mr. H. R. Glascock, Jr., for- 
est counsel of Western Forestry Conser- 
vation Association, Portland, Oreg. I 
do not have the full contents of that 
message, but it urges adoption of this 
legislation without further amendment. 
I ask that fact be noted for the purpose 
of this discussion. 

Mr. President, I again wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Wyoming for his 
pertinent message relating to what he 
referred to as the one-eyed bookkeeper, 
whereby, on the one hand, legislation 
is passed which has a noble purpose, 
with high-sounding names, and legisla- 
tion which the administration is ac- 
claiming, while, on the other hand, the 
sinews, the fuel, the material that are 
needed to make the legislation work, 
namely, the budget, the appropriations, 
have been kept at a bare minimum, so 
that today American forests and the 
forestry program for the country are in 
Serious jeopardy. 

I might add that the passage of the 
Youth Conservation Corps bill, which 
was adopted by the Senate, would pro- 
vide for the employment of some of our 
young men who are today walking the 
streets or getting into trouble, many of 
whom are teenagers. If that bill were 
made public law, if the other body will 
take affirmative action on the bill, and 
if it will be signed by the President, we 
can forward the movement of conserva- 
tion in this country by leaps and bounds 
and make tremendous progress. 

In the meantime, as we pick up the 
newspapers, we read day after day how 

our young men are getting into difficulty, 
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how there is a rise in juvenile delin- 
quency. Yet the Congress of the United 
States and the administration wring 
their hands and give forth crocodile 
tears, when a proposed program for 
youth conservation which would make 
it possible to put many thousands of our 
young people in the forests goes unan- 
swered and unmet. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Would the Senator agree 
that the action of the one-eyed book- 
keeper to which the Senator has been 
making reference is a real form of adult 
delinquency? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly do. I 
think it represents neglect and waste of 
public resources. I am afraid this gen- 
eration and the next generation are go- 
ing to pay dearly for the neglect and 
waste of our resources. We have been 
living off our heritage and accumulated 
resources. 

I have just come back from the forest 
areas of northern Minnesota, where we 
dedicated the research laboratory for the 
Great Lakes experimentation station at 
the University of Minnesota, at Grand 
Rapids, Minn. I saw there charts which 
indicate that the loss, from disease and 
insects, exclusive of fire, to our timber is 
greater than that which is occurring in 
terms of sales of timber. That fact 
represents a good investment being frit- 
tered away. It would be exactly like a 
merchant who, having an inventory of 
salable goods, permitted a greater waste, 
as a result of lack of care of those goods, 
than he received as a result of sales over 
the counter of the same goods. I would 
say that kind of merchant would soon be 
in a state of bankruptcy or insolvency. 

Mr. McGEE. It seems to me that if 
the one-eyed bookkeeper could see at all, 
he would see the wisdom of investing in 
the future of the country. Does the 
Senator agree? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, yes. However, 
it is not what one sees, but what one 
comprehends, that counts, whether he 
has one eye or two eyes. Some people 
can comprehend more with one eye than 
others can with two eyes. Once one 
comprehends what he sees, then he is in 
a position to make judgments and out- 
line policies and programs. It is very 
regrettable that we have not done a bet- 
ter job in the conservation of our natural 
resources. 

Mr. McGEE. I wish to associate my- 
self with everything the Senator from 
Minnesota has said. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to give my endorsement and sup- 
port to Senate bill 3044, since it in effect 
applies to all national forests the prin- 
ciple of sustained yield management first 
put into legislative form in the O. & C. 
Act of 1937. It was under that law that 
these lands in Oregon and California, ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in the Interior Department, 
were dedicated to the forestry principle 
of sustained yield. 

It is certainly desirable that we extend 
that principle to all forest lands. 

I also favor legislative enactment of 
the principle that national forests should 
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be administered for the optimum public 
use. The inclusion of “outdoor recrea- 
tion, and wildlife and fish purposes,” 
along with range, timber, and watershed 
as the five purposes covered by the term 
“multiple use,” is of the greatest impor- 
tance to my State. 

While it is encouraging that the ad- 
ministration is supporting this measure 
as part of its heralded “program for the 
national forests,” it is disappointing 
that it has not backed up its avowed 
dedication to the multiple-use idea by re- 
questing the funds necessary to protect 
and promote each of these uses. I hope 
Congress will not mistake the label which 
this bill enacts for the real thing. It is 
fine to declare a legislative principle and 
to set forth administrative policy; but we 
must implement them, too. 

In my testimony to the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on February 19, 
1960, I expanded on this point, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have portions of 
that statement relating to the National 
Forest Service appropriations appear at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the — 


REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MorRSE BEFORE 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS ON BUDGETS 
OF THE FOREST SERVICE AND BUREAU oF LAND 
MANAGEMENT, FEBRUARY 19, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my testimony today is in behalf of 
the appropriations for the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management, two of the 
most important of our natural resource 
agencies. Together, they administer over 
500 million acres of public land for the use 
and development and benefit of the people of 
the United States. 

At the outset, permit me to express my 
commendation for the enlightened approach 
the members of this committee have taken 
in the field of natural resource management. 
The committee is constantly on the alert to 
eliminate waste and nonessentials in Gov- 
ernment. To that end, over the last 6 years 
it has reduced the President’s spending re- 
quests by approximately $1214 billion. But 
the Senate Appropriations Committee has 
also been mindful of the importance of our 
natural resource assets. It has regularly 
found ways and means to advance the de- 
velopment of our forest resources by provid- 
ing needed money for our forest and range- 
lands. 

FOREST SERVICE 


Last year, conservationists across this land 
were heartened by an announcement from 
the Secretary of Agriculture that he had 
finally prepared and submitted to the Con- 
gress the long-awaited program for the na- 
tional forests. Conservationists were further 
encouraged when the Senate Appropriations 
Committee promptly conducted extended 
hearings and made provision to put this pro- 
gram into effect at once, despite administra- 
tion objections. I do not know of anything 
the Congress could have done that would 
have more accurately gaged its genuine in- 
terest in conservation than the action thus 
taken. 

This year the administration should have 
followed through by asking for an increase 
of about $33 million over last year’s forestry 
budget. It failed to do this: Even more sig- 
nificant, the budget as submitted provided 
for only token increases in a few forest 
programs. It was entirely deficient in nine 
important categories that formed the very 
heart of long-term resource development. 
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The increases provided in such items as for- 
est fire protection and structural improve- 
ments were minute in relation to the well- 
known needs. The recreation increase was a 
watered-down version of a program actually 
presented to the Congress in 1957. The only 
increases that were reasonably consistent 
with the program announced by the Secre- 
tary last year were for timber sales and for- 
est roads. 

This committee knows that Oregon is the 
major supplier of timber in the national for- 
est network, accounting for over 40 percent 
of the total national forest revenues. At 
least the fiscal 1961 budget request for roads 
and trails is for the full amount authorized 
by Congress. This is a long overdue change 
in policy because it generates needed revenue 
and will help not only our forest industries 
but will also assist the Nation in obtaining 
an adequate supply of timber during the 
forthcoming year. 

Beyond that, the budget request does not 
reflect a balanced budget in any sense of the 
term. It is unbalanced because of the de- 
ficiencies in reforestation, range, soil and wa- 
ter management, land use, and protection 
from fire and insects. It does not provide 
sufficient money to manage our forest assets 
properly. 

A significant example of the unbalanced 
nature of the budget request is the $350,000 
token increase for structural improvements. 
There should be $2 million more available 
than the $9.1 million requested if we are 
going to provide the needed housing for for- 
est personnel. Timber sales, roads, and per- 
sonnel housing are three interrelated pro- 

Even more important is the require- 
ment for basic investment in plant facilities 
such as housing, if we are going to get the 
right people to stay on the job in the places 
they are urgently needed. 

The House has made an effort to recognize 
some of the shortcomings in the adminis- 
tration budget, and I was pleased to see the 
revisions which were provided by the House 
action. I do not want to sound unappre- 
ciative, but I must admit that the action it 
took was at the expense of the important rec- 
reation program and did not include suffi- 
cient increases to meet the needs that exist. 
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In the House report it is stated that, “Some 
increase in Federal expenditures within the 
next decade will probably be required if the 
national forests, parks, and other public 
lands are to continue to be properly main- 
tained and managed.” 

The increases that are needed are well 
known to this committee. The need exists 
today. It will require approximately $20 
million over and above the budget submit- 
ted by the President to put into effect the 
minimum program which his own Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, last year com- 
mended and urged. For my own part, I 
would have no hesitancy about going all the 
way with the program submitted last year. 
It is far too modest and conservative. I 
would urge that the committee proceed on 
the basis of the need that exists. 

In particular, I wish to endorse the ex- 
cellent presentation that Senator STENNIS 
has made on the need for forest research. 
This is the program Secretary Benson sug- 
gested last year but refused to back up with 
a request for adequate funds. Senator STEn- 
NIs has submitted to this committee a com- 
prehensive research program which included 
the construction of new facilities and the 
servicing of research needs. 

We in Oregon are pleased that there is in 
the budget $350,000 for a new forest insect 
and disease laboratory at Corvallis. I would 
support this laboratory no matter where it 
was located, but I wish to assure this com- 
mittee that the facilities at Oregon State 
College are excellent and the location of the 
laboratory at this site will prove a real boon 
to achieving early and effective results. 

I ask the committee to look into the 
financing plan that has been suggested by 
the administration for this laboratory. The 
$350,000 represents one-third of the money 
needed for the Corvallis project completion. 
The budget suggested by the administration 
would provide for a total of three laborato- 
ries at a final cost of about $214 million. If 
we are going ahead with a program of con- 
struction, I believe that the funds approved 
should be in an amount sufficient to assure 
the most effective construction at the low- 
est overall cost. 
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The committee may wish to give consider- 
ation to providing more money for each of 
these facilities if it should find that a net 
savings will result. In that event, it would 
seem wise to provide the entire amount esti- 
mated as required for the laboratories—g21, 
million—with instructions to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that funds not needed 
shall not be spent but must be turned back 
to the Treasury. If it should pursue this 
course of action, the committee might also 
wish to give consideration to adding the 
amount required for the several other labo- 
ratories which Senator STENNIS has sug- 
gested be constructed. What we are looking 
for is real economy in construction contracts 
and since the construction of research labo- 
ratories constitutes an investment to pre- 
serve our forests, there is no gain in step-by- 
step financing and construction. An accel- 
erated construction program for these labo- 
ratories would bring about earlier realiza- 
tion of the benefits to be derived through 
the research programs they will conduct. 


Mr. MORSE. As I pointed out, the 
administration should have submitted a 
budget of about $33 million more than 
last year’s to carry out its program for 
the national forests. It did not. The 
recreation increase was only a fraction 
of what is needed to carry out the out- 
door recreation program initiated as 
long ago as 1957. 

The Congress has been wise to make 
up, at least in part, these deficiencies of 
the administration. In the appropria- 
tion bill for the Interior Department and 
related agencies, including the Forest 
Service, Congress added $4.75 million 
more for the Service than was requested. 
I ask unanimous consent to have appear 
at this point in my remarks the break- 
down showing the relative figures of 
funds for the Forest Service as re- 
quested by the administration and ap- 
proved by Congress. 

There being no objection, the figures 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill, fiscal year 1961 
[Does not include funds in the pending 2d supplemental appropriation bill, 1960 (H.R. 10743)] 





Appropriation title 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FOREST SERVICE 
Forest protection and utilization: 


eet lene mennguenes. oo... ..............-...- 
I a wei lnne 
State and private forestry cooperation __.-......----- 


Total, forest protection and utilization. -........... 


Forest roads and trails 


Access roads 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
Superior National F: 


Special acts (indefinite appropriation of receipts) 


Cooperative range improvements (indefinite appropriation of receipts)....-......-----.---- 


Total, definite appropriations___............-------- 
Total, indefinite appropriations___..........---..---.. 


Total, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture_-_- 












149, 536, 500 


Appropriation,} Budget esti- | House allow- | Senate allow- Conference 
fiscal year, 1960} mate, 1961 ance ance allowance 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 

alicia ci ean ollie oe ccd $88, 159, 700 $88,159,700 | $101, 495, 800 $92, 159, 700 
cidldeah eae eaieidiehs Seanaisnieanieieliniecebaamedsael 16, 332, 000 16, 332, 000 20, 545, 400 17, 332, 000 
woettadnbisth cimitucicsbteicbiede 12, 334, 800 12, 334, 800 13, 584, 800 12, 334, 800 
cei haiamtienasipintnnmnilaiaiienaaiitelel 116, 826, 500 116, 826, 500 135, 626, 000 121, 826, 500 
er sae let elaine tn bide te Docenseotetel 30 , 000 , 000, , 000, , 000, 000 
1,000, 000 1,000, 000 2,000, 000 1,000, 000 


148, 826, 500 
710, 000 


148, 576, 500 168, 376, 000 153, 576, 500 
710, 000 10, 000 


, ’ 


154, 286, 500 


149, 286,500 | 169, 086, 000 





Mr. MORSE. In short, I heartily en- 
dorse the supplemental views on S. 3044 
submivted from the Senate Agriculture 
Committee by five of my colleagues. 

Finally, let me say that the Agriculture 
Committee should be commended for its 
amendment relating to future legislative 
action on bills relating to the wilderness 


areas. The committee report states on 
page 4: 

Wilderness-type areas, of which there are 
84 in the national forests, comprising a total 
of 14 million acres, have been established 
within the framework of multiple use. The 
establishment and maintenance of such 
areas is completely consistent with the pur- 
pose and provisions of this bill. The enact- 


ment of this measure is not considered by 
this committee as a substitute for proposed 
legislation now pending before another 
committee to establish a national wilderness 
preservation policy and program, the s0- 
called wilderness bill. 


Nonetheless, I believe the committee 
was wise to make this clear by amend- 
ment spelling out that fact. It is my 
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hope that a workable wilderness bill can 
pe produced which will give statutory 
definition and protection to wilderness 
areas. Of course, to me, that means the 
areas should be established by Congress, 
to be changed only by Congress. 

However, we should make clear that 
this bill in no way changes the status of 
the present wilderness areas, and I am 
pleased that this amendment has been 


added. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I was 
very glad to support S. 3044 in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture, and in 
the Senate today H.R. 10572, the identi- 
cal House bill establishing statutory au- 
thority for the management of the na- 
tional forests in accord with the prin- 
ciples of “multiple use” and “sustained 
yield.” The bill declares that it is the 
policy of the Congress that these prin- 
ciples, which have long been followed ad- 
ministratively in the management of the 
national forests, are in fact the national 
policy. 

Kentucky has a particular interest in 
the sound management of the national 
forests, and in the balancing of all the 
uses for the greatest good of all the 
people, because of the Cumberland Na- 
tional Forest which is located in my 
State. 

The Cumberland National Forest in 
eastern Kentucky crosses nearly the en- 
tire width of the State from northeast to 
southwest, and 1,358,000 acres are within 
its boundaries. Of this acreage, the For- 
est Service administers nearly half a 
million acres. Much of this land is in- 
come-producing, and I am informed that 
in fiscal 1959 timber and other land use 
returned to the Government about 
$270,000—of which 25 percent was paid 
to the counties as cash payments for 
schools and roads, and 10 percent was 
used by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
roads and trails, so that 35 percent of the 
gross income was returned to the State. 
The Cumberland National Forest com- 
prises parts of 17 Kentucky counties, and 
with its recreational benefits, timber re- 
sources and scenic attractiveness is one 
of the State’s great assets. 

A great many Kentuckians and Ken- 
tucky organizations interested in the na- 
tional forests have talked to me and 
written to me expressing their support 
for this bill. I was glad to be able to 
take part in the action of the Senate 
committee to obtain a bill which has such 
a wide support, and I am glad it has 
been adopted by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 10572) was passed. 

_The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate 
bill 3044 will be indefinitely postponed. 





EXEMPTION FROM DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA INCOME TAX COM- 
PENSATION PAID TO ALIEN EM- 
PLOYEES BY INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1572, 
Senate bill 2954, and that it be made the 
pending business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2954) to exempt from the District of 
Columbia income tax compensation paid 
to alien employees by certain interna- 
tional organizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of the quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





HOT SUMMER FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, less 
than a year ago our optimistic inter- 
nationalists were applauding the invi- 
tation which was extended to Nikita 
Khrushchev to visit this country. They 
held his visit as a major breakthrough 
in the relieving of international ten- 
sions. 

Certainly no one wants to remove the 
powder keg from beneath the world sit- 
uation any more than I, but I did not 
feel—and I said so at the time—that 
any good would be gained by Khru- 
shchev’s tour here. I am sorry to say 
that the trend of our international af- 
fairs today appears to bear out my posi- 
tion. 

This entire matter is outlined suc- 
cinctly in an outstanding column writ- 
ten by Mr. Constantine Brown which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Washington Eve- 
ning Star. The column, entitled “Hot 
Summer for Foreign Affairs,” is a most 
interesting analysis of the present-day 
situation, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the body of the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Hot SUMMER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS—-KREMLIN 
AND PEIPING EXPECTED To Stir Up AcTION 
IN LATIN AMERICA AND Far East 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The summer of 1960 is likely to be the 
hottest since 1939. This is the consensus 
of those who keep their fingers on the 
pulse of international affairs and includes 
even perennial optimists who thought that 
a@ policy of “be nice and kind to the Krem- 
lin” would pay dividends. 

These optimists convinced President Eisen- 
hower that inviting Premier Khrushchev 
to the United States and agreeing to return 
the call would greatly improve the interna- 
tional atmosphere. “Let him come here and 
see our might, our stupendously high stand- 
ards of living,” they argued, “and he will 
be so impressed that world tensions will be 
lessened in no time.” 

Mr. Khrushchev came and saw and de- 
cided that America and the Americans had 
become so soft that they would not attempt 
to interfere seriously with the goals of inter- 
national communism. After torpedoing the 
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ill-advised summit conference he embarked 
on a worldwide campaign of vilification of 
America and its President. 

It is a sad commentary that Mr. Khru- 
shchey received moral support in his de- 
structive campaign from a number of 
respected Americans. These, because of the 
traditional right of criticism in a free coun- 
try, gave aid and comfort to the vile Krem- 
lin boss by their verbal or written state- 
ments regarding the U-2 incident. There is 
no doubt that the incident was badly mishan- 
dled by the administration in confessing its 
guilt. But a modicum of discretion was 
essential because of the crisis precipitated 
by the Soviet boss. 

Interpretive columns by an influential 
American political writer as well as utter- 
ances of two top Democratic leaders, Adlai 
Stevenson and Senator KENNEDY, were widely 
used by the Soviet and Chinese propaganda 
machines to “prove” to the world the “inep- 
titude and bad faith” of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Ever since June 22, 1941, when the Nazis 
attacked their Russian confederates, we have 
been coddling the men in the Kremlin. We 
spent $12 billion to support our Red “ally.” 
Yet at no time during the last 19 years 
have the Red bosses tried to be even polite 
to us. Throughout these two decades they 
have been snarling and lying. The Paris 
incident of last month indicated the begin- 
ning of a new active campaign directed at 
the United States rather than at our West 
European allies. 

The prospective hot summer is not ex- 
pected to involve West Europe to any 
extensive degree. The Kremlin, according 
to the best available information, will act 
through its Chinese proxy in the Far East 
and will engage in an extensive propaganda 
maneuver in Latin America where Fidel 
Castro, whom we helped establish as Cuba’s 
dictator, intends to make that country a 
political as well as military base for inter- 
national communism. 

The situation in the Far East is serious. 
The men in Peiping are convinced that if 
they move either against Formosa or against 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia we 
will be compelled by our commitments as 
well as by our strategic interests in the 
Pacific to rush to their support but will not 
employ our atomic power. They remember 
only too well the way we acted in the Korean 
war, when the full intervention of our Air 
Force was withheld after the Chinese Com- 
munist legions began to cross the Yalu 
River. The Air Force was ordered not to 
molest them until they were actually in 
North Korea lest we enlarge the so-called 
police action into world war. 

Nothing spectacular is expected until early 
September. The monsoon season ends only 
in the middle of August and the electoral 
campaign in the United States goes into 
full swing in September. What plays into 
the hands of the Communists is the fact 
that conditions in Japan are highly unfavor- 
able for the United States and there is a 
possibility that the Chinese Communists, 
backed by their supporters in Japan, can 
make it difficult for us to use the all-im- 
portant base on Okinawa. 

The situation in South Korea is not one 
of the best. The well-intentioned students, 
backed by our State Department, deposed 
President Rhee. But there are serious fears 
in the Pentagon that the Chinese Com- 
munists may succeed in exploiting in their 
own interests the fluid conditions which 
exist presently in that bastion of the free 
world’s defense. 





NUCLEAR ENERGY TESTING BY 
WORLD POWERS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 


very much impressed by an article, “The 


1 
By 
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One Big Decision,” written by the na- 
tionally noted and syndicated columnist, 
Joseph Alsop, under the banner of his 
column “Matter of Fact.” This article 
deals with the acute problem of nuclear 
energy testing by world powers and espe- 
cially the critical views of John A. 
McCone, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The words of John McCone cannot at 
any time be taken lightly. He is one of 
America’s best informed leaders and he 
has a very broad knowledge of our Gov- 
ernment and particularly U.S. relations 
with foreign powers. It is a timely com- 
mentary and I join with John McCone in 
the warning that America must tread 
very carefully in any international agree- 
ment with Russia on nuclear testing. He 
is convinced that the Russians are al- 
ready violating the voluntary moratori- 
um on all tests. 

Mr. President, I urge that this article 
be read by all Members of Congress and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be made 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MATTER OF FACT—THE ONE Bic DECISION 

(By Joseph Alsop) 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, John A. McCone, is convinced that 
the Soviets are already violating the volun- 
tary moratorium on all nuclear tests, by 
conducting secret and undetectable tests 
underground. With his usual forthright- 
ness, McCone has voiced his conviction to 
the American policymakers and to his Brit- 
ish opposite numbers as well. 

This remarkable fact, ascertained in Lon- 
don, rather sharply underlines the impor- 
tance of the one big, independent decision 
that President Eisenhower still has to make 
before he leaves the White House. The 
President may have other decisions forced 
upon him, by renewed Communist aggres- 
sion at Quemoy, for instance. But the 
failure of the summit has left him with 
nothing to decide on his own hook, except 
the much disputed question of renewed 
American nuclear testing. 

Few really major American policy deci- 
sions in recent history have been so little 
understood by all those beyond the inmost 
policymaking circle. The major factors may 
be tentatively listed as follows: 

First, the scientists, with their usual 
hideous industry, have found new ways to 
conceal nuclear tests underground, mainly 
by running the tests in big holes. This dead- 
ens the earthquake-like effect of the explo- 
sion. Hence the Soviets may well be cheat- 
ing the test moratorium, as Chairman 
McCone believes, provided they already have 
the big holes, which almost no one else 
believes. 

Second, these methods of concealment 
have made a mockery of the Geneva system 
for policing a ban on nuclear tests, which 
has already been agreed upon in principle 
by the Soviet and Western negotiators. 
Even the British, who are the most urgent 
advocates of a ban on tests, now admit that 
the Geneva system can be fooled by weap- 
ons with a power up to 150 kilotons. This 
means that a completely new strategic weap- 
ons system can be developed, in miniature, 
by concealed tests. 

Third, the President, at his last Camp 
David meeting with the British Prime Min- 
ister, therefore obtained Macmillan’s support 
for jointly conducted underground nuclear 
tests, aimed to discover the best ways of 
improving the Geneva policing system. At 
Geneva on May 3, the Soviet negotiator, 
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Semyon Tsarapkin, also gave his Govern- 
ment’s consent in principle to joint tests for 
research purposes. 

Fourth, Tsarapkin has now withdrawn his 
consent, by the simple device of insisting 
that the Soviets must “look into the black 
box.” American law forbids showing a bomb 
to the Soviets, even in a joint test with no 
aim for scientific research. 

Fifth, Tsarapkin thus seems to have re- 
versed the position taken by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko after the failure at 
the summit. In their farewell talk, 
Gromyko told British Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd that he still hoped for useful 
fruit from the nuclear test negotiations, al- 
though he condemned the disarmament ne- 
gotiations as fruitless. 

Sixth, the British still cling to their for- 
mer hopes for a treaty banning nuclear tests, 
however ineffectively policed. They argue 
that the risk will not be excessive if the 
treaty’s duration is only 2 years; and they 
think that the political gain from such a 
treaty may be considerable. Therefore, they 
will almost certainly oppose any resumption 
of American underground tests, even for re- 
search purposes. They fear, in fact, that 
this step will finally disrupt the already 
palsied negotiations at Geneva. 

Finally, Chairman McCone not only in- 
sists that the moratorium on tests cannot 
be left in force indefinitely, because of the 
ease with which the Soviets can cheat. He 
also insists that underground tests for re- 
search purposes are urgently needed, since 
there is no other means of finding out how 
to improve the Geneva protection system. 
Together with every other American policy- 
maker headed by the President, McCone fur- 
ther insists that this country cannot sign 
a treaty which has no provisions for reliable 
policing. 

Such is the appalling tangle, from which 
the President is going to have to pull out 
the thread of decision. If he decides not to 
resume underground testing for research, he 
will in effect decide to defer an effective 
treaty. There can be no effective treaty 
until more is known about policing under- 
ground tests. 

If he decides, on the other hand, to re- 
sume testing for research, he will surely 
have a major row on his hands, both with 
the Soviets and the British. And all the 
while there is the danger of Soviet cheating, 
so strongly emphasized by Chairman Mc- 
Cone, which requires examination in a sec- 
ond report. 





U-2 PLANES AND RECONNAISSANCE 
SATELLITES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, David 
Lawrence, in his column which appeared 
in the Washington Star of June 7, dis- 
cussed aspects of the overflight situa- 
tion involving U-2 planes or reconnais-. 
sance satellites. His comments, I feel, 
are thought-provoking and I commend 
them to my colleagues here in the 
Senate. 

The difference between an artificial 
satellite taking pictures and making 
reconnaissance sweeps over the coun- 
tries of the world presents little or no 
difference than the U-2 plane flights 
over Russia and other countries. Both 
the U-2 planes and the satellites are un- 
armed and their basic mission is recon- 
naisance and surveillance rather than 
espionage. It must be of concern to all 
of us, since the suspension of the U-2 
overflights and before an adequate recon- 
naissance satellite system is developed, 
that this country and other free nations 
of the world have no adequate detection 
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method against possible surprise attack. 
We have no way of knowing that recon- 
naissance flights are not being made by 
Russia at the present time, and the only 
intelligent way of preventing a surprise 
attack would be to ban all reconnaissance 
flights by international agreement. If 
an international agreement is not pos- 
sible then our only recourse is to secure 
adequate information regarding Russian 
military intentions by all methods pos- 
sible, including reconnaissance flights, 
As it stands now, we are restricted and 
immobilized. Russia has demanded and 
received guarantees that we will not at- 
tempt overflights but they have given no 
assurances that their spy activities are 
curtailed or stopped. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to include Mr. Lawrence’s article 
on this vital subject in the body of the 
REcorD as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RIGHT OF DEFENSIVE SURVEILLANCE—NO LEGAL 
BAN ON WATCH FLIGHTS FOUND IN INTER- 
NATIONAL AGREEMENT 

(By David Lawrence) 

If U-2 flights are not soon resumed, Nikita 
Khrushchev will have won his biggest vic- 
tory over the West. For without giving in 
return a single concession, the Soviets have 
achieved the grounding of American recon- 
naissance planes. 

This means that a surprise attack now can 
be mounted without previous detection of 
those measures of mobilization that would 
precede such an attack and which can be 
photographed from the air. The U-2 planes 
by their constant surveillance can furnish 
information that an attack is coming. 

Why, it is being asked here, should the 
Soviets be insured against detection? If 
they were ready to agree to a program that 
would bind both sides to refrain from recon- 
naissance, there would be logic in their posi- 
tion, but no such proposal has been made by 
Moscow. Indeed, Mr. Khrushchev is mainly 
concerned now about an extension of our 
self-imposed ban. He says the present sus- 
pension lasts only until a new President of 
the United States comes into office on Janu- 
ary 20 next and he wants pledges beyond that 
date. In other words, he wants to make 
permanent the military disadvantage from 
which the United States now suffers. 

There is a difference between espionage 
and sufveillance. In the latter case the 
military forces of a nation feel they have a 
right at a critical time to observe the enemy 
forces. Under international law there is to- 
day technically a condition of peace be- 
tween Russia and the United States, but 
actually there is a cold war, and threats of 
attack have been made repeatedly by the 
Soviet Premier. So there is every right to 
make reconnaissance flights as a defense 
measure. 

Just how high above the earth is a flight 
a mere act of justified observation, as, for 
instance, with a satellite that carries cam- 
eras, and when is it a spy flight? Senator 
JOHN STENNIS Of Mississippi, Democrat, who 
is a member of the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, has just 
made a speech calling attention to an article 
written by G. Zadorozhnyi, a Russian expert, 
in October 1957, for the newspaper Soviet 
Russia, in which he says: 

“The artificial satellite, on the flight 
around the earth, passes over the territory 
of practically all countries. According to the 
provisions of contemporary international 
law, the sovereignty of each state extends 
to all the airspace above that state. In prac- 
tice, however, up to now the question of 
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ty over air space has been con- 
pita with the lower layers of the at- 
mosphere at distances 12 to 18 miles from 
the earth within the limits of maximum as- 
cent ceiling of present-day airplanes.” 

But the international agreements do not 
forbid the use of the air by unarmed planes 
at any height. The United States, therefore, 
can justify its U-2 flights because its planes 
carried no weapons of war and have been 
in every sense unarmed. Are the Russians 
going to argue that no such planes now can 
fly over another nation’s territory because 
mere transport of photographic apparatus 
is a violation of a nation’s sovereignty? If 
they do, then: they, in effect, will be aban- 
doning their own doctrine and saying that 
their own satellites hereafter cannot tra- 
verse any other nation’s airspace. 

The Soviet writer, quoted above, also cited 
many Western experts in support of his con- 
tention that the air is free. He declared: 

“The contents of all these articles de- 
cidedly refute the assertions of some Western 
circles that the Soviet earth satellite 
allegedly violates international law and even 
all but threatens the security of the United 
States. The opinion of all these (Western) 
specialists comes to this: That there is noth- 
ing in either customary international law 
or international conventions which would be 
violated by the program of the International 
Geophysical Year.” 

But how high up is a flight scientific, and 
how low must it be to be considered military 
and engaged in spying? The camera 
knows no altitude limits. The satellites now 
in orbit have been taking pictures of mili- 
tary installations. 

If, therefore, reconnaissance flights are to 
be stopped altogether, it must be by inter- 
national agreement. Why should the 
United States suspend U-2 flights and give 
Russia a military advantage? This question 
is worrying military men generally, but it 
might well begin to worry everybody else 
because for nearly 4 years, the U-2 has 
protected America against surprise attack. 
What will protect America now? That’s the 
question involved in the growing demand for 
&@ resumption of U-2 flights or at least an 
agreement that will bind the Russians to 
open inspection so that no preparation will 
be made for surprise attack. 





ADVERTISING CODE FOR DECENCY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, over 
the past few years Americans have wit- 
nessed a steady increase in the flow of 
obscene literature of all kinds. It is a 
problem which is generally recognized 
by responsible citizens, but very little 
has been done to remedy the situation. 

I am certainly pleased to note that at 
least two of this country’s great news- 
papers have taken a decisive step in the 
right direction by setting up an adver- 
tising code for decency. I refer to the 

ti Enquirer and the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union Leader. 

In an editorial which appeared in 
Monday’s edition of the Manchester 
Union Leader, publisher William Loeb 
Pays tribute to the Enquirer for its ac- 
tion in this regard. Mr. Loeb outlines 
the advertising code which he has dedi- 
cated his newspaper to following. 

Mr. President, I have been interested 
in this serious problem for some time, 
and I am sure many of my colleagues 
would find Mr. Loeb’s editorial very in- 
formative. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
June 6, 1960] 


ADVERTISING CopE FoR DECENCY 


One of the great newspapers in the United 
States, the Cincinnati Enquirer, whose pub- 
lisher is Roger H. Ferger, is as disturbed as 
we are about the amount of filthy moving 
Picture and theater advertising constantly 
being offered nowadays to U.S. newspapers. 

The Enquirer decided to do something 
about it so it sent a notice to its advertisers 
that it would take advertising only in ac- 
cordance with the set of principles printed 
below: 

“ARTWORK OR ILLUSTRATION 


“No illustration will be accepted in amuse- 
ment advertisements which states, implies or 
suggests conduct which by normal standards 
is considered to be morally and/or socially 
unacceptable. Specifically, illustrations such 
as these will not be accepted: 

“1. Pictures of persons in compromising 
positions. 

“2. Pictures of persons shown in a state of 
dress or undress which might be construed 
as suggestive. 

“3. Pictures showing alcohol beverage 
bottles or narcotic drugs or narcotic instru- 
ments along with persons portrayed in com- 
promising positions. 

“4, Pictures portraying a high state of vio- 
lence. 

“5. Any other pictures which portray con- 
duct generally immoral or contrary to estab- 
lished modes. In this connection, conduct 
and dress that might normally be encoun- 
tered on the street or in a public place at the 
time portrayed by the picture will be used 
as the standard for judging illustrations. 


“COPY OR AD CONTENT 


“‘(a) No copy or headline will be accepted 
in amusement advertisements which states, 
implies or is suggestive of conduct which by 
normal standards is considered to be morally 
and/or socially unacceptable. 

“Specifically, matter such as the following 
will not be accepted: 

“1. Copy which might tend to stimulate 
an unnatural or unwholesome attitude to- 
ward or interest in sex violence, alcohol con- 
sumption, narcotics, immorality or perver- 
sion. 

“2. Copy which uses the device of double 
meanings applied to any of the above-named 
situations where such double meanings may 
tend to convey an impression specifically re- 
stricted in these standards. 

“(b) Any illustration or quotation used in 
an advertisement in a way which implies 
that it is part of the show, must be a part of 
the show as it is exhibited locally. 

“GENERAL 

“Any advertising will be declined which 
the Enquirer deems to be morally or socially 
unfit for publication in its columns.” 

Our own newspaper, which has long prac- 
ticed what Enquirer preaches and practices, 
is heartened and en that other 
newspapers throughout the United States are 
trying vigorously to put an end to obscene 
advertising and to refuse to disseminate 
more of it. 

We not only congratulate the Cincinnati 
Enquirer but are going to give it the highest 
praise we possibly can—by adopting this code 
for this newspaper also. 

We will try our hardest to follow this code 
to the best of our ability. No one is in- 
fallible and we may have an occasional lapse, 
but with our advertisers’ and readers’ help 
we will try to live up to these high principles 
so boldly set forth by the Cincinnati En- 


quirer. 
Wit1aMm LOzs, 
Publisher. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON INTERSTATE CRIME 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLEeLLan] and 
myself I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to establish a National Ad- 
visory Commission on Interstate Crime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3645) to establish a Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Inter- 
state Crime, introduced by Mr. KEFAUVER 
(for himself and Mr. McCLe.ian), was 
received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. Crime, particularly in its or- 
aspects, has become increasingly a 
matter of vital concern to the Nation. It 
is the sense of the Congress that there is a 
need for a continuing study of the opera- 
tions of organized crime which, because of 
its interstate character, is beyond the power 
of any State to fully and effectively combat. 
It is further the sense of the Congress that 
a continuing study should be made of the 
effectiveness of the various Federal laws in 
dealing with crime, and that a central body 
charged with making such a study should 
assist the various departments and agencies 
of the Government to coordinate their ac- 
tivities, wherever possible, to effectively sup- 
press and combat the spread of crime 
through the instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON INTERSTATE CRIME 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Advisory Commission on Interstate 
Crime (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”’) . 

(b) The Commission shall consist of 
seven members, five to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
two, the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, to serve ex officio. 

(c) Each member of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the President shall serve for a 
term of two years; except that any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of such term. Any 
vacancy in the Commission shall not affect 
its powers, but shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(dad) Service of an individual solely as a 
member of the Commission shall not be 
considered as service or employment bring- 
ing such individual within the provisions 
of section 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 
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18 of the United States Code, or section 190 
of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 

(e) The Commission shall elect a chair- 
man from among the members appointed by 
the President. 

(f) Three members of the Commission 
who are serving thereon pursuant to ap- 
pointment by the President shall constitute 
a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are not serving in any other office of 
the United States shall each receive $50 per 
diem when engaged in the actual perform- 
ance of duties vested in the Commission, 
plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of such duties. 

(b) The members of the Commission who 
are serving in another office of the United 
States shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received for their services 
in such other office, but they shall be reim- 
bursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall make a full, 
complete, and continuing study and investi- 
gation of— 

(1) the manner in which, and the extent 
to which, organized crime utilizes the facili- 
ties of interstate commerce in furtherance of 
acts which are in violation of the laws of the 
United States, the identity of the persons, 
firms, or corporations so utilizing the facili- 
ties of interstate commerce, and the nature 
of the facilities so utilized; 

(2) the manner in which, and the extent 
to which, organized crime utilizes interstate 
facilities, or otherwise operates in interstate 
commerce, for corrupt purposes in violation 
of the laws of the United States or of any 
State; 

(3) new devices, methods, and technicali- 
ties employed by those utilizing the facilities 
of interstate commerce in violation of the 
laws of the United States or of any State; 

(4) the adequacy of Federal laws to pre- 
vent the operations of organized crime in 
interstate commerce; 

(5) the manner in which, and the extent 
to which, persons who have engaged, or who 
are presently engaged, in organized crime 
have infiltrated lawful business enterprise; 
and 

(6) the adequacy of the parole, probation, 
and rehabilitation programs of the United 
States with particular reference to the pos- 
sible reduction of crime and the removal of 
its causes. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec.5. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable sub- 
ject to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is au- 
thorized for the departments by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810) 
but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for 
individuals. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec.6. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act 
at such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memoranda, pa- 
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pers, and documents as the Commission or 
such subcommittee or member may deem 
advisable. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, of such subcommittee, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by such Chairman or 
member. The provisions of sections 102 to 
104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes (2 
U.S.C. 192-194), shall apply in the case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section. 

(b) The various departments and agen- 
cies of the Government shall cooperate with 
the Commission in the exchange of infor- 
mation. 

(c) The Commission may submit recom- 
mendations to the heads of Federal agencies 
with respect to (1) the coordination of the 
activities of the agencies charged with the 
administration of the laws of the United 
States, (2) the exchange of information be- 
tween such agencies, and (3) cooperation 
between administrative officers of such 
agencies. 

(ad) The Commission may assist State and 
local law enforcement officers and agencies 
by supplying information concerning the 
activities of criminals in interstate com- 
merce, by providing legal and other assist- 
ance at the request of such officers and 
agencies, by maintaining a file of source 
material, and by such other means as the 
Commission may determine to be advisable. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this Act; 
except that not to exceed $75,000 shall be 
appropriated for such purpose for the first 
full fiscal year after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 8. The Commission shall submit a 
report to the President and to the Congress 
at the beginning of each regular session of 
the Congress and may submit such other 
reports from time to time as it may deem 
advisable. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Iam 
proud to be associated with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN] in the sponsoring of the bill 
which has just been sent to the desk to 
establish a National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Interstate Crime. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] and I appreciate the fact that 
the short period remaining in this ses- 
sion does not give sufficient time for its 
full consideration and passage. We 
have, however, decided to file the bill in 
order that it may receive the study and 
attention of all of the appropriate com- 
mittees, agencies of the executive de- 
partment and the State and local agen- 
cies interested in crime prevention and 
of the general public. 

We have no pride of authorship. Early 
in the next session it is our plan to bring 
together all the thinking and suggestions 
relative to the establishment of a Federal 
Commission and to press for the pas- 
sage of a suitable bill. 

My interest in the problem grows out 
of the hearings and reports on the Se- 
lect Committee to Study Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce in 1950 and 1951. In 
those committee hearings we found that 
not only were there strong criminal 
groups in many cities and communities, 
but there were many interstate ties deal- 
ing in gambling, narcotics, murder, and 
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other crimes. We found also that there 
was an infiltration of racket elements 
in some few businesses and labor organi- 
zations. 

The investigating committee of which 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. McCLe.ian] is the chairman, 
and which has done such outstanding 
work, has exposed to a large extent rack- 
eteering in some few labor organizations 
and in some few businesses. 

Their recommendations have been 
made, and corrective legislation dealing 
with many parts of the matters that 
have been uncovered for the benefit of 
the public interest have been passed by 
Congress. 

The Senator from Arkansas and I 
have discussed this matter a great deal. 
There needs to be in the Federal Goy- 
ernment an advisory commission, which 
will keep abreast of developments and 
of the growth of methods and elements, 
and whatever they may be doing, which 
will help coordinate the activities of the 
various investigating agencies of the 
Federal Government, and which will 
bring together State and local groups, 
and be of assistance to them in com- 
bating this evil, and which will also make 
recommendations to Congress from time 
to time, in order to prevent and to re- 
duce to a minimum the evils that were 
found by the committee of which Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN is chairman, and those 
found by the Committee on Organized 
Crime, of which I had the privilege of 
being chairman. Constant and eternal 
vigilance is necessary, not only by con- 
gressional committees, but by some or- 
ganization set up which is in a position 
to continue these studies. 

Back in 1952, in the 81st Congress, 
and in some later Congresses, I intro- 
duced, with other members of the Crime 
Commission, bills along this line. These 
bills were objected to by the Department 
of Justice on the ground that they might 
interfere with their work and might 
create some superenforcement agencies. 

That is not the intention of the bill 
we are sponsoring today. The bill has 
as ex officio members the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the head of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, so that their work 
would be coordinated, and any sugges- 
tions or recommendations to make it a 
more acceptable bill to the Department 
of Justice and to the other agencies will, 
of course, be welcome. 

I sincerely hope that during the re- 
maining sessions of this Congress, the 
committees will study this bill, so that 
in the days ahead before the next ses- 
sion we may have a discussion of it 
among the many groups and people who 
are interested in public law enforcement, 
and better information as to what the 
racketeering elements are doing and as 
to their methods. 

Many worthwhile suggestions have 
come as to the need of a solution like 
this from the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, who is so well versed 
currently in the problem. I know that 
his word and his opinfon about it will 
carry great weight. 

Again let me say that it is a great 
pleasure to be associated with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas in the sponsorship 
of the bill. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Tennessee 
regarding this proposed legislation. As 
he has pointed out, in the course of the 
investigation he conducted early in the 
1950’s, the investigation with respect to 
organized crime in this couniry, his 
committee found that we have a very 
serious national problem in this area. 
The work and findings of the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in Labor and Management Relations 
which I had the honor to chairman has 
not only confirmed but has emphasized 
the need for remedial action in this 
field, 

I believe that we are all advised that 
the increase in major crimes in this 
country is now increasing, percentage- 
wise, four times faster than the in- 
crease in our population, That is alarm- 
ing. In the course of the investigations 
made by the Senate Select Committee 
Investigating Improper Activities in 
Labor and Management Relations, we 
found that there were organized groups 
operating across State lines, infiltrating 
into business and labor organizations, 
and carrying on a systematic and very 
profitable enterprise in various aspects 
of crime. 

This is not just a problem for the 
Senate; for the Judiciary Committee, 
to which committee I assume the bill 
will be referred. It is not only a prob- 
lem for the House of Representatives, 
or a problem for Congress, or the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. This 
rapid increase in crime is a condition 
which, in my estimation, creates one of 
the greatest internal dangers with which 
our country is confronted. Organized 
crime must be stopped; it must be dealt 
with effectively, or decent society and 
law and order cannot long prevail, 

It is a job for both the Congress and 
the executive branch, and for all of us. 
The proposed legislation is not intended, 
as the Senator from Tennessee has 
pointed out, to in any way place author- 
ity in the commission it would establish 
which would usurp the authority and 
powers which are now vested in existing 
law-enforcement agencies, such as in 
the FBI, or the Justice Department, In- 
stead, it is intended to find ways to 
implement their functions, and to fortify 
and reinforce them in the job that is 
their responsibility today, and not to 
diminish or detract from their author- 
ity in any way. The bill proposes that 
the Chief of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the Attorney General are 
to be ex officio members of the Commis- 
Sion. In other words, what we seek is 
not to interfere or to obstruct or hinder 
in any way the duties and responsibili- 
ties they now have, but we seek to give 
them, instead, assistance and coopera- 
tion, and to bring to them an imple- 
mentation they need to have in order 
that they may do a more effective job. 

I hope, as a result of the introduction 
of this bill, that those who are con- 
cerned with this problem will become 
interested and give some study to this 
proposal, and give to us other ideas and 
Suggestions which might assist and be 
helpful in dealing effectively with this 
problem, We need to get enacted, not 
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later than in the next session of Con- 
gress, legislation which will be effective 
and move in the direction of remedying 
some of the unwholesome conditions 
which now prevail in many sections of 
our country where organized crime now 
prevails, flourishes, and is increasing at 
an alarming and dangerous rate. 

This bill does not go quite as far as 
I should like for it to, I do not think 
its provisions are wholly adequate, but 
it will serve as the basis of study and 
for committee hearings from which no 
doubt a better bill can and will be draft- 
ed and enacted into law. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
has made a very forceful and knowl- 
edgeable statement concerning. the 
dreadful increase of crime which is tak- 
ing place in this country, and which we 
all agree must be changed in every 
way possible. He, of course, has had 
@ very immediate experience with a 
great many aspects of the problem. 

I think it should be pointed out, in 
addition, that many private citizens and 
local and State governments are to be 
complimented upon the fact that they 
have formed local crime commissions 
to study the problems in their com- 
munitics or their States to expose the 
criminal clement. They have organized 
themselves together in a national 
organization. 

However, one of their great needs is 
to have some nucleus in the Federal 
Government, in the nature of a National 
Advisory Crime Commission, around 
which they can work, in order to receive 
help in their job; a commission which 
can furnish them information that 
might not otherwise be available. It 
is frequently found that a criminal in 
one section of the country will change 
his name, go to another section of the 
country, and start in business all over 
again, without the people in the second 
place knowing him. 

Also, the coordination and the bring- 
ing together of information in the agen- 
cies of the Government and from the 
various places where it can be secured 
is another very important task. 

I join with the Senator from Arkansas 
in expressing the hope that the Depart- 
ment of Justice and other agencies of 
the Federal Government will realize that 
while we do not want to interfere in 
their work, we believe something else 
ought to be done; and we hope that if 
all the provisions of the bill are not 
satisfactory, they will make recom- 
mendations which will improve it. 





STUDY OF STATUS OF TEST BAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce to the Senate that a 
study is being undertaken of the cur- 
rent status of the Geneva test ban nego- 
tiations in an effort to make an objective 
determination as to why there has been 
so little progress in them in recent weeks. 
The study will include an analysis of 
the status of each of 25 issues which are 
yet to be resolved. The study may show 
the degree to which each side is at- 
tempting to expedite the reaching of 
agreement. 
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In recent weeks there have been a 
number of reports that one side or the 
other has been stalling in the negotia- 
tions. I think that before charges and 
countercharges are made we should 
have a good look at the record of the 
negotiations. If possible, the study will 
be completed before the end of Congress 
and, therefore, would be available to 
Members of the Senate. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF DISARMAMENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON SO- 
VIET DISARMAMENT PROPOSAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce to Members of the 
Senate that on Friday, June 10, at 10 
a.m. the Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee on Disarmament will hold an 
executive hearing to discuss with repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State 
and Defense the recent proposal of the 
Soviet Union on disarmament. Mr. 
Philip Farley, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for Disarmament and 
Atomic Energy, will give the views of 
the Department of State on the Soviet 
proposal, communicated to the United 
Nations on June 2. 

The Soviet proposal contains elements 
that can be interpreted as concessions to 
the Western view of how arms control 
should proceed. It also contains parts 
which look primarily like pure propa- 
ganda. 

Regarding the former—that is, pos- 
sible concessions to the Western view- 
point—tthe Soviet proposal for the first 
time suggests a joint study of ways to 
halt the production of fissionable mate- 
rial for weapons purposes and ways to 
reduce national stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons. The Soviet proposal for the 
first time eliminates reference to Com- 
munist China in suggesting the reduc- 
tion of armed forces. The Soviet pro- 
posal for the first time suggests the need 
for a joint study of ways in which the 
United Nations and its members will 
keep peace under conditions of sub- 
stantial disarmament. The Soviet pro- 
posal suggests that on substantive mat- 
ters voting be based on a two-thirds 
majority rather than unanimity. 

I add, that may be a very singular 
concession from the original Soviet 
position. 

The Soviet proposal, furthermore, 
gives more details on the question of 
control measures than has been con- 
tained in any previous proposal. These 
details of the Soviet proposal which I 
have cited could be viewed as changes in 
the Soviet position. 

But there are also aspects of the Soviet 
proposal which look more like propa- 
ganda than serious moves to reach 
agreement. For example, the Soviet 
Union still couches its plan for complete 
and general disarmament in the form of 
a package which cannot be divided into 
specific steps for purposes of negotia- 
tion. It was only 24% years ago when I 
was criticizing the U.S. Government 
for having a package plan which 
was too impractical to constitute a 
meaningful negotiating proposal. The 
same, but only more so, can now be said 
of the Soviet proposal which, in effect, 
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take it all or there is nothing that 
be done. If the Soviets stick to 
position there is little expectation 
that progress can be made. 

The Soviet proposal has a time sched- 
ule for 4 years. This is another part of 
the proposal which smacks of propa- 
ganda and insincerity. Given painful 
and plentiful experiences with the 
Soviets in negotiating any agreement it 
is difficult to see how complete and gen- 
eral disarmament could ever be negoti- 
ated, much less put into effect, in a pe- 
riod of 4 years. Of course, the Soviets 
might also change their tactics, as they 
can so easily do—a smile one day and a 
tirade the next—but they never seem to 
negotiate fast on anything. 

I think we have to understand, what- 
ever our negotiations with the Soviets, 
they will be tedious and time consuming, 
and they will require great patience and 
perseverance on our part. 

In essence, the Soviet proposal should 
be examined and discussed to see 
whether it contains elements which 
might affect U.S. policy. 

In closing, I wish to say a word about 
one of the so-called Soviet concessions. 
That is the one about not mentioning 
Communist China in proposals for a re- 
duction of armed forces. The State De- 
partment may be pleased that the Soviet 
Union is now omitting reference to Com- 
munist China in disarmament proposals. 
Since 1957 the United States has re- 
fused to include Communist China in its 
arms control schemes. We do this to 
avoid the unpleasant problem of pos- 
sibly having to negotiate with a country 
we do not recognize. But if the State 
Department is pleased, I am not so sure 
that I regard the omission of Communist 
China as a big concession. I do not like 
the thought of leaving Communist China 
out of arms control arrangements. I do 
not want to create a loophole through 
which the Communists might violate an 
arms control agreement without fear of 
detection. 

We must face a major question of 
policy: Do we wish to proceed with 
agreements dealing with armaments and 
arms control without the participation 
of Communist China? 

The other day Premier Chou En-lai 
said at a press conference in Cambodia, 
in answer to a question: 

For the first question, if China is invited 
to take part in the big-power disarmament 
conference while the People’s Republic of 
China is not recognized, we, of course, cannot 
consider the matter. How can one who is 
not recognized go to attend a conference 
with those who do not recognize him. This 
is inconceivable. It was more than 3 years 
ago, I think, when I was told by a friend 
that President Eisenhower also said that this 
was illogical. 


Mr. President, I have no way of know- 
ing what President Eisenhower said. 
I am not one to accept the statement of 
a Communist leader as a fact. I wish 
to make it equally clear that technically 
it is possible to negotiate disarmament 
proposals without official recognition. 
This can be done. The statement of 
Premier Chou-En-lai necessitates care- 
ful attention by our Government. 

I remain hopeful that our Government 
will be able to face up to these questions 
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of policy. They cannot be postponed 
or ignored forever. 

Mr. President, it should be noted that 
while the Soviet Union continues to 
present disarmament proposals at Ge- 
neva, the Office of the President and the 
President of the United States are made 
the subject of unbelievable abuse and 
condemnation by Premier Khrushchev 
of the Soviet Union. I have said in com- 
mittee, and I wish to say to the Senate, 
this was something which was to be ex- 
pected once the Premier of the Soviets 
had spoken as he did at Paris, when 
the summit conference broke up. 

Premier Khrushchev has made it his 
business—and it is a nasty business— 
to criticize, to condemn, to abuse the 
President of the United States. He does 
not care what we think. He is attempt- 
ing to make the United States look bad 
in the other areas of the world. 

I hope my colleagues understand this 
is the typical tactic of a Bolshevik and 
of a Communist. Anyone who does not 
seem to agree with Mr. Khrushchev is 
the subject of his outbursts. Anyone 
who touches a sensitive nerve of Mr. 
Khrushchev is the subject of his out- 
bursts. I ought to know. I suffered— 
I add, with no great pain—the condem- 
nation of the Soviet Premier. Everyone 
else who stands up to him does so. 

Mr. Khrushchev seeks at this particu- 
lar moment to influence world public 
opinion in Japan, in India, in Indonesia, 
in Africa and in Latin America. 

Premier Khrushchev’s attack upon the 
President of the United States is de- 
signed as a part of the Soviet propa- 
ganda effort to humiliate—to literally 
attack the United States of America by 
word and by propaganda, in order to un- 
dermine our position. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood, Mr. 
President. I think there have been 
things which have happened in recent 
months—in fact, in recent years—which 
necessitate careful analysis by some of 
us in and out of the Congress. It is not 
the act of a patriot to agree with every- 
thing which is done. It is the responsi- 
bility of Members of Congress to examine 
these matters objectively and if need be, 
to criticize, and to suggest alternatives. 

I have not severely criticized the Presi- 
dent because of what happened at the 
summit. I think it was unwise that the 
U-2 flights continued prior to the sum- 
mit conference. This has all been gone 
into by the committees, but I think it 
ought to be made crystal clear that the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Soviet Union has made it his busi- 
ness—and I repeat, a nasty and dirty 
business—to carry on a campaign of 
vilification of the President of the United 
States. I, for one, resent it. I, for one, 
protest it publicly and privately. 

I hope the people of the United States 
will be mindful of the importance of na- 
tional unity, to be sure, but, also more 
importantly, of the need for a careful 
evaluation of our foreign policy step by 
step, so as not to permit ourselves, in 
emotion and passion, to lose sight of our 
objective. 

Our objective in this world is the ex- 
tension of the areas of freedom. Our 
objective is our own security and the 
security of other peoples. Our objective 
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is not only to stop the movement of 
communism into new areas, but also to 
help people who are presently the cap- 
tives of communism to gain some de- 
gree of freedom and independence as in- 
dividuals, as peoples, and as nations. 

We want to do this peacefully and in 
a manner which will not bring the catas- 
trophe of war. Therefore I hope every 
statement that is made by any respon- 
sible American public official, civilian or 
military, will lend itself to the fulfillment 
of our objective of freedom with peace, 
but peace with honor, and that we shall 
seek at all times to help people who 
desire to help themselves, to help those 
who have grave problems today, and who 
need our assistance. 

Let us not permit Mr. Khrushchev’s 
personal attack upon the President of 
the United States in any way to move us 
off the target—the target of a better 
world, a world in which men and women 
can be free and really enjoy some degree 
of what we call human dignity. 

Mr. Khrushchev wants to get us into 
a name-calling contest. I for one hope 
we shall not indulge in such activity. I 
suggest that we be ourselves. While it 
is mighty difficult to absorb this kind of 
rhetorical punishment and abuse, I hope 
that we shall consider its source and 
set an example for the world of real 
strength, spiritual, intellectual, political, 
and physical strength, while we do not 
bow down or lower ourselves to the level 
of discussion in which Khrushchev has 
engaged. I am happy to say that the 
American people and our responsible 
officials are conducting themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

While this personal attack goes on, the 
Soviets continue to negotiate. Such ac- 
tivity is commendable. I hope that we 
shall follow the guideline laid down by 
the President in his message to the 
American people and by many of us in 
lesser position, namely, we shall seek 
to expand the areas of contact and 
cultural exchanges; that we shall main- 
tain the programs of negotiation that 
we have with the Soviets; that we shall 
not, as I said, permit ourselves to be 
distracted to a point where we forget 
that our objective is peace with honor. 
I hope that we shall do everything to 
set an example of a determined people, 
a people determined to do justice for 
humanity everywhere. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A WHITE 
FLEET 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
speaking of doing justice for humanity 
everywhere, I ask unanimous consent 
that a broadcast by Mr. Edward P. Mor- 
gan and the News, American Broadcast- 
ing Network, relating to the establish- 
ment of a White Fleet, be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

COMMENTARY BY EDWARD P. MORGAN, AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING NETWORK 

On a day of homage to the war dead it 
seems not untimely to pay respects to those 
occasional humanitarian ideas to keep people 
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living—ideas which, if brought to full flower, 
could conceivably obviate the need of new 
Memorial Days in the future. 

About Christmas time a year and a half ago 
in Washington, a doctor, a lawyer, and a 
businessman formally incorporated an idea. 
They called it the People to People Health 
Foundation Inc., or, for short, Project 
HOPE—Health Opportunity for People Every- 
where. The idea was simple: Take a Navy 
hospital ship out of mothballs, load it with 
medical supplies, a trained civilian staff of 
doctors, nurses, and technicians and sail it 
off to Asian ports as a floating storehouse and 
schoolroom for health with a mission of 
mercy as an added assignment in case of 
disaster, like the recent quakes in Chile, the 
tidal waves in the far Pacific. 

Attorney Eugene Zuckert, a former Atomic 
Energy Commissioner; Industrialist Joseph T. 
Geuting, Jr.; and Dr. William B. Walsh, medi- 
cal officer on a destroyer during the war, were 
all three driven by this philosophy: Poor 
health and illiteracy are the two heavy 
horsemen riding down the hopes of the 
underdeveloped countries. The unwell can- 
not learn properly. Poor health leads to pov- 
erty, poverty to hunger, and hunger to de- 
spair. This chain reaction, unchecked, makes 
the illusory paternalism of communism at- 
tractive. As an antidote, Dr. Walsh took the 
idea to President Eisenhower who was struck 
by its potential in real people-to-people 
diplomacy. He promised to put a hospital 
ship in operating condition if Project HOPE 
could raise enough money to run it as a 
citizens’ venture, not a Government project. 

Redtape being what it is, even in good will, 
the U.S.S. Consolation—to be rechristened 
HOPE—is still being readied in the Bremer- 
ton, Wash., Navy Yard, but by mid-September 
it will be off to Indonesia with a staff of 60 
doctors, nurses, and assistants aboard, all 
volunteers. Already Dr. Walsh is oozing 
optimism: the ship is still in drydock but 
already schoolchildren’s dimes, pledges from 
industry and labor have subscribed a third of 
the $3,500,000 budget. So impressed was 
AFL-CIO President George Meany with the 
idea that he sent a special letter to all unions 
urging contributions equivalent to 10 cents 
a member—this alone could net more than a 
million dollars. A Detroit milk container 
company will spend $250,000 to film a docu- 
mentary of the project. The petroleum in- 
dustry has pledged $300,000 worth of fuel, 
enough to run the hospital ship for a year 
and the American President Lines, in coop- 
eration with maritime unions, will operate 
the vessel. 

Indonesia was the first of half a dozen 
Asian countries to invite HOPE in. And no 
wonder. The country has 1,500 trained doc- 
be for a population of more than 85 mil- 

on. 

Admittedly this is a tiny drop in the great 
bucket of need. There are bigger plans. 
Minnesota's Senator HuserT HUMPHREY has 
been working for some 2 years with other 
Members of Congress of both parties on a 
grandiose project to demothball a number 
of excess naval ships and embark them as a 
permanent “Great White Fleet’ of peaceful 
missions for public health training, other 
technical assistance programs, and to sup- 
ply food and first aid in catastrophes. A 
resolution calling on the President to estab- 
lish such a disarmed and disarming armada 
is grounded somewhere in committee and 
with the last fortnight’s headlines of dis- 
aster as added impetus, Humpurey is trying 
to refloat it. 

Dr. Walsh is sympathetic toward such 
moves but with pardonable pride in his own 
project he hopes to get HOPE afloat first. 
He has an old-fashioned idea that people 
will respond if they have a sense of participa- 
tion—something that can easily get crushed 
in the wheels of bureaucracy. The job, 
though, is plainly so vast that to have more 
than a feature-story meaning, however in- 
Spiring, it will need all the combined sup- 
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port of government and public and all the 
imagination that bureaucrats and private 
citizens can give it. At any rate the idea 
strikes me as more fitting to the occasion 
of Memorial Day than the prospect of nu- 
clear carnage or the carnage of combat on 
the highways with which we currently cele- 
brate it. 

This is Edward Morgan saying good night 
from Washington. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
year, I introduced legislation, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 66, calling for 
the establishment of a White Fleet—a 
force of mercy ships ready to rush as- 
sistance to disaster areas in any coastal 
region in the world. This force, com- 
posed of ships already owned by the Gov- 
ernment and armed with donated and 
surplus supplies, would bring immediate 
relief to the victims of disaster as well 
as engage in year-long teaching pro- 
grams for underdeveloped areas. 

I have received thousands of letters, 
overwhelmingly endorsing the White 
Fleet proposal, but unfortunately the 
administration has not supported the 
idea. 

In the last 2 weeks, we have been 
confronted with a tragic example of the 
dramatic need for a Great White Fleet. 
As we all know, gigantic tidal waves 
killed over 5,000 and left 2 million home- 
less in Chile. In view of the great dis- 
aster, public support is again expressing 
itself for the White Fleet proposal. 

Mr. President, I note that my col- 
leagues have commented on the author- 
ity of the President to be of help to the 
people of Chile. I wish to join in that 
expression. Under our current foreign 
aid program the President has a con- 
tingency fund, and in that contingency 
fund there are available, by the will of 
Congress, the authorization of Congress, 
and the appropriation by Congress, 
substantial sums of money which can 
be used to relieve the suffering which is 
going on in Chile. 

While I wish to commend the Govern- 
ment of the United States for its air- 
lift of supplies to the people of Chile 
and for the establishment of a field hos- 
pital for the people of Chile, this is 
only a beginning of what is needed. 
We went through the same procedure 
in Morocco and we merely scratched the 
surface there. What we really need is 
substantial, massive help to these peo- 
ple. I can think of nothing that would 
be more helpful to us now in Latin 
America than a big demonstration of 
our compassion to the people of Chile. 

I read that Mr. Khrushchev is con- 
templating a visit to Cuba. 

A visit of a White Fleet of mercy 
ships to the people of Chile to relieve 
their suffering, to heal their sick, and 
to feed their hungry will be much more 
impressive to the people of Latin Amer- 
ica than any visit Mr. Khrushchev 
could make to the people of Cuba. 

I suggest that we make a visit of 
trained technicians, doctors, and nurses 
with materials and supplies who can 
feed the hungry and heal the sick, as 
an example of our desire to set a pat- 
tern of future conduct for the people 
of Latin America and as a pattern of 
our relationships with the people of 
Latin America. Let Mr. Khrushchev 
answer that. 
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The people of Chile have suffered 
grievously. Mr. Khrushchev’s prop- 
agandists spew their poison into Latin. 
America, but where is their helping 
hand? Where is their mercy and their 
compassion? Let America set the ex- 
ample, as we are doing. If we do so, the 
ordinary people in Chile, Cuba, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and all the other countries 
of Latin America, from the Rio Grande 
down to the very tip of South America, 
will clearly understand that the United 
States of America loves people. Mr. 
Khrushchev loves trouble. We love peo- 
ple. I hope the Congress, before it ad- 
journs, will do something by way of 
resolution to express officially our sym- 
pathy and concern for the unfortunate 
victims of a terrible disaster that still 
plagues vast areas of the Republic of 
Chile. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to commend the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I did not hear 
all of his speech, but I heard the last 
part of his statement. Yesterday I re- 
corded a broadcast to my people in con- 
nection with the matter of which he 
spoke and discussed the situation along 
the same lines as he discussed it. I 
wonder if he would have any objection 
to my inserting that statement in the 
RecorpD at this point to confirm my feel- 
ing in the matter? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would consider it 
an honor if the Senator from Texas 
would doso. It is always good to be sup- 
ported by the majority leader. I am not 
only delighted to have his leadership in 
the Senate, but his support yesterday 
of the program of which I have just 
spoken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the broadcast be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON RapDIO REPORT 
(By Lynpon B. JoHnson, US. Senator) 

Hello, my friends and fellow Texans. 

Many of us have read in recent days of the 
near-crushing tragedy that has befallen some 
of our neighbors to the south—lI’m talking 
about the brave people of the Republic of 
Chile. 

I’ve always believed some good comes of 
everything—even the happenings that seem 
to be all for the bad. I believe that at the 
very least some lessons can be learned. I 
think this is true in the case of Chile, a 
peace-loving people whose country has been 
wracked by earthquake and devastating acts 
of nature. 

Reports from Chile indicate that one of 
the greatest needs is for money—money to 
rebuild shattered homes—money to replace 
leveled commercial plants—money to restore 
battered port facilities. This is sorely 
needed. I’m told that the homes of about 
one-third of Chile’s population have been 
damaged or destroyed by the recurring earth- 
quakes. 

Chile’s population is about 7 million. You 
can tell by that how many people have felt 
the impact of this national disaster. These 
are people who have had brought home to 
them what many of you have heard me say 
£0 often: “If all we ever lose is money, we 


should count our blessings and be thankful. 


Money—material possessions—can be re- 
placed. The lives of loved ones cannot.” 
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This sad truth was brought home with 
numbing force to countless thousands in 
Chile. These are neighbors who need help. 

We can be proud of our great Government. 
We have again set an example for the world 
to follow. 

I’m proud to say our Government slashed 
away redtape, and moved swiftly in a merci- 
ful response to Chile’s obvious and urgent 
needs. There were huge planes to help 
transport refugees from the stricken areas, 
strong arms to help shoulder the exhausting 
burdens of recovery, skilled and comforting 
hands of doctors to aid the injured. There 
was this and more. And our Government 
offered this help with humility, it offered it 
with understanding. 

We must, as a nation, nurture and cul- 
tivate this quality of humility and under- 
standing. We must, as a nation and as a 
people, know the meaning of compassion. 
For without those qualities, we will even- 
tually succumb to the godless philosophy 
dictated by other nations now bent on 
dominating the world. None of us wants 
this to happen. 

Unfortunately, our diplomatic relations 
with some countries of Latin America have 
been on the decline. Our relations with 
Cuba are at the lowest ebb in history. This 
is symbolic of a situation that benefits no 
one. It contains a threat to the future of 
all of us. It is a trend that must be 
It is a trend that must be 


viewed. Our relationship with these coun- 
tries of Latin America, our hemispheric 
neighbors, needs to be studied in the light 
of today’s conditions. 

Can we safely assume—as we have in the 
past—that because our country and the na- 
tions of Latin America share common in- 
terests, share common problems that they 
will continue to look to us for leadership? 
Are we safe in assuming that the people of 
these nations will continue in the ranks of 
free men? Can we assume that these peo- 
ple will spurn the bribes of the Kremlin and 
recognize the evil that we call communism? 

Friendship can be easily obtained. Re- 
taining friendship is still another matter. 
Keeping friends takes patience, it takes un- 
derstanding. Above all it takes work. 

During recent days our Nation has dem- 
onstrated these qualities of friendship to- 
ward a neighbor in trouble * * * toward 
the people of Chile. And we did this the 
way it should be done—neither for gain nor 
selfish motive. We offered this help the 
way all help should be offered, because it 
was the right thing to do, because it was 
the neighborly thing to do. 

Thank you for listening. This is your 
Senator, Lynpon JoHNSON, speaking to you 
from the Nation’s Capitol in Washington, 
the greatest nation in all the world, our own 
United States, and saying goodby and God 
bless each of you, my Texas friends. 





EXEMPTION FROM THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA INCOME TAX COM- 
PENSATION PAID TO ALIEN EM- 
PLOYEES BY CERTAIN INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1572, S. 2954, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That bill 
is the pending business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2954) to exempt from the 
District of Columbia income tax compen- 
sation paid to alien employees by certain 
international organizations. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there is no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2(b) of title III of the District of Columbia 
Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as 
amended (D.C. Code sec. 47-1557a), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(16) COMPENSATION RECEIVED BY ALIENS 
From CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.—In the case of an individual who is 
not a national of the United States, salaries, 
wages, or compensation for personal services 
rendered as an employee of an international 
organization (as defined in section 1 of Inter- 
national Organizations Immunities Act (22 
U.S.C. sec. 288)) which is entitled to enjoy 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities pro- 
vided by such Act.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply only to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1960. 





INCREASE IN FEE CHARGED FOR 
LEARNERS’ PERMITS 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1577, S. 3257. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3257) to amend the District of Columbia 
Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to increase 
the fee charged for learners’ permits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment, in line 6, after the word “Code”, 
to strike out “‘1951, supp. VII” and insert 
“1951 edition”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a)(2) of section 7 of the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925 (43 Stat. 1121), 
as amended (62 Stat. 173; 68 Stat. 732; sec. 
40-301(a) (2), D.C. Code, 1951 edition), be 
amended by striking “$1” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$2”’’. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TAX LAWS RELATIVE TO OVER- 
PAYMENTS AND REFUNDS 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1578. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The Lecistative CLERK. A bill (HR, 
10000) to amend further certain provi- 
sions of the District of Columbia tax 
laws relating to overpayments and re- 
funds of taxes erroneously collected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments on page 2, line 16, after the word 
“is”, to strike out “founded,” and insert 
“founded”; in line 17, after the word 
“the”, where it appears the first time, 
to strike out “assessor” and _ insert 
“Assessor”; in the same line, after the 
word “the”, where it appears the second 
time, to strike out “assessor” and insert 
“Assessor”; in line 18, after the word 
“for”, to strike out “refund” and insert 
“refund,”; in line 25, after the word 
“the”, where it appears the second time, 
to strike out “Board” and _ insert 
“Board,”; on page 3, line 4, after the 
word “as”, to strike out “amended” and 
insert “amended;”; and in line 8, after 
the word “by”, to strike out “law” and 
insert “law;”’. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





EXEMPTION OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA FROM PAYMENT OF FEES 
IN COURTS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1573, S. 3194. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LectIstaTive CierK. A bill (S. 
3194) to amend the acts of March 3, 
1901, and July 15, 1939, as amended, so 
as to exempt the District of Columbia 
from paying fees in any of the courts of 
the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
which I have prepared in explanation of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

Under existing law, the District is ex- 
empted from paying costs in any court in 
and for the District of Columbia, including 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia. The act of March 8, 1901, ex- 
empts the United States from payment of 
both costs and fees in the U.S. district 
court. Under present law the District is 
required to pay fees assessed by the courts 
while it is exempted from paying costs. 

The District government is required to 
conduct a large volume of business in the 
courts. Consequently, the requirement that 
the District pay court fees merely operates 
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to translate moneys made available by Con- 


gress for certain purposes to moneys 

credited to the District of Columbia without 
to the District’s revenues. 

The conduct of the District’s business in 

the courts would be greatly facilitated by 

the enactment of the bill, and would re- 

lieve the District of an unnecessary book- 


keeping operation. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 


reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 177 of the Act of 
March 3, 1901, entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Co- 
Iumbia”, as amended (31 Stat. 1219), is 
amended to read: 

“All costs and fees for services rendered 
by the clerk and register of wills and 
chargeable to others than the United States 
or the District of Columbia shall be pay- 
able in advance and shall be collected by 
such rules and regulations, not incompati- 
ble with law, as may be prescribed by the 
court, but in no case be paid by the United 
States or by the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. Section 16 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriation Act, 1945, approved 
June 28, 1944 (58 Stat. 533; sec. 11-1519, 
D.C. Code, 1951 edition), which provides: 

“Neither the District of Columbia nor any 
officer thereof acting therefor shall be re- 
quired to pay court costs in any court in and 
for the District of Columbia.” 
be amended to read: 

“Neither the District of Columbia nor any 
officer thereof acting therefor shall be re- 
quired to pay court costs or fees in any 
court in and for the District of Columbia.” 





AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO 
SMALL CLAIMS AND CONCILIA- 
TION BRANCH OF MUNICIPAL 
COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1574, S. 3304. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Lecistative CuerK. A bill (S. 
3304) to amend the act relating to the 
small claims and conciliation branch of 
the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement ex- 
plaining the bill be inserted in the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
act relating to the small claims and con- 
Ciliation branch of the municipal court of 
the District of Columbia, so as to raise the 
jurisdictional amount of such branch from 
$50, as the law now provides, to $150. 

The present jurisdictional amount was 
established more than 20 years ago. The 
number of small claims actions filed in the 
municipal court during the fiscal years from 
1946 to 1959 has remained relatively con- 
stant. However, the number of actions for 
amounts in excess of $50 has steadily in- 
creased. A substantial percentage of these 
actions, perhaps 40 or 45 percent, are actions 
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in which the amount claimed on the value 
of the property in controversy is $150 or less. 
This trend would seem to justify increasing 
to $150 the jurisdictional amount of this 
branch of the court, in order to allow more 
litigants to have the advantage of the 
simplified procedures prescribed by law for 
actions in this branch. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 4 of the Act of March 
5, 1988 (sec. 11-804(a), D.C. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion), is amended by striking “$50” and in- 
serting ‘n lieu thereof “$150”. 





AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA TRAFFIC ACT, 1925, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the con- 
siceration of Calendar No. 1575, S. 3305. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGIstaATIvE CierK. A bill (S. 
3305) to amend the District of Columbia 
Traffic Act of 1925, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement in 
explanation of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, so as to increase the maximum 
allowable imprisonment term from 10 days 
to 90 days for violations of traffic regulations 
promulgated by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia under the authority of 
such act. 

Under existing law the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are authorized to 
make, modify, and enforce reasonable regu- 
lations in respect to brakes, horns, lights, 
mufflers, etc., the inspection of the same, the 
registering, titling, transferring of titles, and 
violators of this law shall be fined not more 
than $300 or imprisonec not more than 90 
days, or both. 

The Commissioners are also authorized to 
prescribe regulations of the nature of rules 
of the road—regulations of traffic, and for 
the violation of these regulations, the maxi- 
mum penalty is $300 or imprisonment for 
not more than 10 days, but not both a fine 
and imprisonment. 

Enactment of this bill would make the 
maximum penalty for violations of rules of 
the road identical to that for violations of 
regulations pertaining to the equipment of 
motor vehicles. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (g) of section 
6 of the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 
1925, as amended (sec. 40—-603(g), D.C. Code, 
1951 edition), is amended by striking the 
word “ten” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “ninety”. 





CONSTRUCTION OF A SANITARY 
SEWER TO CONNECT DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT WITH 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1576, H.R. 12063. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LgeIstaTive CuierK. A bill (HLR. 
12063) to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to plan, con- 
struct, operate, and maintain a sani- 
tary sewer to connect the Dulles Inter- 
national Airport with the District of 
Columbia system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. This is a most important 
piece of legislation for the District of 
Columbia and the metropolitan region. 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment concerning the purposes of the 
bill be printed at this point in the REc- 
ORD. 

Iam delighted to say that this bill has 
had the consideration of a joint com- 
mittee. It was introduced only a short 
time ago. It is a piece of “must” legis- 
lation. We are delighted that it has 
moved this quickly and expeditiously 
toward final enactment, so that it may 
go to the President for what I hope will 
be prompt signature. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to plan, construct, operate, and maintain a 
sanitary sewer for disposal of sanitary sewage 
from the Dulles International Airport 
through the District of Columbia sewerage 
system and sewage-treatment plant at Blue 
Plains, which is located at the southernmost 
point of the District of Columbia on the 
Potomac River. Aliso, it will provide a means 
for the collection and treatment of sewage 
now and hereafter originating in those areas 
of Maryland and Virginia which would nor- 
maliy be considered tributary to the region 
through which the sewer will pass. 

Although the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of. Columbia are designated as the 
agency for planning, constructing, operating, 
and maintaining the sewer, it will not be a 
part of the District of Columbia sewerage 
system, nor will any part of the cost of 
construction, operation, or maintenance ever 
become an obligation of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $3 million as the Federal contribution 
toward the costs of planning, acquiring 
rights-of-way for, and constructing the sewer 
from the Dulles International Airport to the 
District of Columbia system. The balance of 
such costs, as well as the costs of operation 
and maintenance, will ultimately be paid by 
the users of this sewer. ‘The availability of 
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the interceptor will make it possible for other 
communities in Maryland and Virginia to 
avoid discharging sewage effluent into the 
Potomac River. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BIBLE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate recon- 
sider the vote by which Calendar No. 
1576, H.R. 12063, was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


I move to 





REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENTS 
IN JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1579, H.R. 10761. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10761) to provide for the representation 
of indigents in judicial proceedings in 
the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“Act”, to strike out “of 1959’’; in line 9, 
after the word “shall’’, to strike out “‘ac- 
cept assignments” and insert “make at- 
torneys available’; on page 2, at the be- 
ginning of line 4, to strike out ‘““Munici- 
pal court of” and insert “Municipal 
Court for’; in line 7, after the word 
“court”, to strike out ‘for’ and insert 
“of”; in line 8, after the word “the”, to 
strike out “Mental Health Commission” 
and insert “Commission on Mental 
Health”; on page 3, line 1, after the word 
“attorney’s”’, to strike out “fee.” and in- 
sert “fee; except that the aforesaid 
sworn statement in writing shall not be 
required of patients in proceedings be- 
fore the Commission on Mental Health of 
the District of Columbia and proceedings 
in courts arising therefrom”; in line 24, 
after the word “Court”, to strike out “of” 
and insert ‘for’; on page 4, at the begin- 
ning of line 2, to strike out “of” and in- 
sert “for’’; in line 5, after the word “the”, 
where it appears the first time, to strike 
out “Chief Judge of the Juvenile Court” 
and insert “Judge of juvenile court”; in 
line 8, after the word “Appeals”, to in- 
sert “for the District of Columbia’; in 
line 21, after the word “prescribe”, to 
insert “The Director shall be a member 
of the bar of, and qualified to practice 
law in, the District of Columbia.”; on 
page 5, line 22, after the word “employ- 
ment”, to insert “Service of individual 
as a volunteer attorney pursuant to this 
section shall not be considered as service 
or employment bringing such individual 
within the provisions of sections 281, 283, 
284, or 1914 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, or section 190 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, nor shall any person serv- 
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ing as a volunteer attorney be con- 
sidered, by reason of such service, an em- 
ployee of the Government of the District 
of Columbia for any purpose.’”’; on page 
6, line 18, after the word “Appeals’’, to 
insert “for the District of Columbia’; 
in line 23, after the word “public’’, to 
strike out “auditor” and insert ‘“account- 
ant’; on page 7, line 6, after “Src. 11.”, 
to strike out “There is authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury to the credit of the District 
of Columbia, not to exceed $75,000 per 
fiscal year to carry out the provisions of 
this Act” and insert “For the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
there is authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of 
Columbia, such sums as may be neces- 
sary; except that not to exceed $75,000 
shall be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960.”; and in line 22, 
after the word “Columbia”, to strike out 
the comma and “and the appropriations 
therefor shall be for the judiciary, to be 
disbursed by the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts to carry on the 
business of the Agency”. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this like- 
wise is a very important piece of legis- 
lation for the District of Columbia. It 
will, for the first time, provide represen- 
tation for indigents in certain judicial 
proceedings in the District of Columbia. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which I have prepared concerning 
the effect, the purposes, and the cost of 
the bill be inserted in the REcorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for 
the representation of indigents in certain 
judicial proceedings in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as follows: 

Criminal proceedings in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, and in 
preliminary hearings in felony cases, and 
in cases involving offenses against the 
United States in which imprisonment may 
be for 1 year or more in the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, in proceedings 
before the coroner for the District of Co- 
lumbia and the U.S. Commissioner, in 
proceedings before the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia, and in proceedings 
before the Commission on Mental Health of 
the District of Columbia and proceedings in 
the courts arising therefrom. At the pres- 
ent time, the need for proper administration 
of justice in such cases has grown to critical 
proportions. 

At the present time, no funds are provided 
to carry on representation of indigents in 
the District of Columbia in certain judicial 
proceedings, the entire burden being borne 
voluntarily by the members of the bar, 
without compensation, without reimburse- 
ment for out-of-pocket expenses, without 
the assistance of investigators to locate and 
interview witnesses, without the assistance 
of research or advice from attorneys expe- 
rienced in the criminal field, and without 
any machinery for the sifting of the indigent 
from those able to pay counsel fees. 

The chief features of the bill are: A Legal 
Aid Agency is created, which will be gov- 
erned by a board of trustees of seven private 
citizens; appointed by the chief judges of 
the several courts and the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, to serve without 
compensation. The agency is authorized to 
“employ” attorneys, both on a full-time paid 
basis and on a voluntary basis. The salary 
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of the Director is to be $16,000 per annum. 
A party or a defendant seeking assignment 
of counsel must subscribe to an oath as to 
his indigency, and a heavy penalty is pre- 
scribed for a false statement in that affidavit. 

The bill contains severe restrictions upon 
the operation of the agency, designed as 
safeguards. It provides that the disburse. 
ments shall be supervised by the Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts; that the 
budget estimates shall be prepared in con- 
sultation with the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; that a report shall be 
made each year to the Congress and to the 
chief judges of the several courts in the 
District, the Commissioners, and the Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts; and that 
the annual report shall be prepared by a 
certified public accountant. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$75,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1960, and authorization for each fiscal year 
thereafter, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the District of Columbia, 
such sums as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. I should like to take this 
opportunity of paying special tribute to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Hartke], the chairman of 
the Judiciary Subcommittee which spent 
long hours in working out this problem. 
I compliment the Senator for his dili- 
gence in this particular field. It is 
legislation which is very much overdue. 





REGULATION OF CREDIT LIFE IN- 
SURANCE AND CREDIT ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1581, S. 1868. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1868) to provide for the regulation of 
credit life insurance and credit accident 
and health insurance in the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with an 
amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr, President, I under- 
stand that this measure has not been 
cleared by the policy committee on this 
side of the aisle. I therefore ask that 
the bill be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the next calendar number. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE 
ACT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 

that the Senate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of Calendar No. 1582, H.R. 
ape PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
1844) to amend the “Life Insurance Act” 
of the District of Columbia approved 
June 19, 1934, as amended by the acts 
of July 2, 1940, and July 12, 1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments on page 3, line 7, after the word 
“association”, to insert “whose eligible 
members have the same profession, 
trade, or occupation”, and in line 17, 
after the word “the”, where it appears 
the second time, to strike out “associa- 
tions” and insert “association”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. 
The bill was read the third time and 





AMENDMENT OF FIRE AND CAS- 
UALTY ACT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1583, H.R. 10183. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10183) to amend the Fire and Cas- 
ualty Act regulating the business of fire, 
marine, and casualty insurance in the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “State,” to strike out ‘or’ and 
insert “of”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





AMENDMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE 
ACT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1584, H.R. 10684. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEcistative CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10684) to amend sections 1 and 5b of the 
Life Insurance Act for the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, at the beginning of 
line 10, to strike out “ ‘Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table’” and _ insert 
“Standard Ordinary Mortality Table”; 
on page 2, line 2, after “1958’’, to strike 
out “‘Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table’” and insert “Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table”; on page 4, line 20, af- 
ter “1941”, to strike out “ ‘Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table’” and insert 
“Standard Ordinary Mortality Table’; 
on page 5, line 2, after ‘‘1941”, to strike 
out “‘Standard Industrial Mortality 
Table’ ” and insert “Standard Industrial 
Mortality Table”; at the beginning of 
line 21, to strike out “ ‘Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table’” and insert “Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table”; on page 6, 
line 8, after “‘1958’’, to strike out ‘“‘ ‘Ex- 
tended Term Insurance Table’ ” and in- 
sert “Extended Term Insurance Table”; 
and in line 24, after the word “the”, to 
strike out “ “fourth” ” and insert 
“fourth”’. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





AMENDMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE 
ACT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA APPROVED JUNE 19, 1934 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1585, H.R. 10964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGIsitaTIve CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10964) to amend the Life Insurance Act 
of the District of Columbia approved 
June 19, 1934, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
obection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





STRENGTHENING OF WHEAT MAR- 
KETING QUOTA AND PRICE-SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1339, Senate bill 2759, the 
Wheat Act of 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The Le&cIsLaATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2759) to strengthen the wheat marketing 
quota and price-support program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from ‘Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2759) 
to strengthen the wheat marketing quota 
and price-support program, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Wheat 
Act of 1960”. 


TITLE I-—PRICE SCPPORT AND ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 101. Title I of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new sections: 

“Sec. 106. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 101 of this Act, for each 
of the 1961, 1962, and 1963 crops of wheat 
price support shall be made available as pro- 
vided in this section. The support price 
for each such crop shall be 80 per centum 
of the parity price therefor. Price support 
under the foregoing provision of this sec- 
tion shall be made available only to co- 
operators, only in the commercial wheat- 
producing area, and only if producers have 
not disapproved marketing quotas for the 
crop. In case marketing quotas are disap- 
proved, price support to cooperators shall be 
as provided in section 101(d) (3). 

“(b) If marketing quotas are in effect for 
the particular crop of wheat, wheat of any 
such crop, and any other commodity pro- 
duced on a farm to which a wheat market- 
ing quota is applicable and in the calendar 
year in which wheat of any such crop is 
normally harvested, shall be eligible for 
price support only if— 

“(1) the farm is in compliance with the 
farm wheat acreage allotment for such 
crop; 

“(2) the total acreage on the farm devoted 
to the production of nonconserving crops 
as determined by the Secretary which would 
normally be harvested in the calendar year 
in which such wheat crop is normally har- 
vested does not exceed the total average 
annual acreage on the farm devoted to the 
production of such nonconserving crops for 
harvest in 1958 and 1959, less an acreage 
equal to 20 per centum of the farm acreage 
allotment for such crop of wheat which 
would be in effect for the farm except for 
the reduction thereof as provided in sec- 
tion 334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

“(3) the producers on the farm in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary— 

“(i) designate an acreage on the farm 
equal to the 20 per centum reduction in the 
farm acreage allotment required under sec- 
tion 334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
particular crop of wheat, and 

“<(ii) do not produce any crop thereon 
which is normally harvested in the calendar 
year in which the particular crop of wheat 
is normally harvested and do not graze such 
acreage during such year. 

A farm shall be deemed in compliance with 
the requirements of clauses (1) and (2) if 
no crop not subject to acreage allotments is 
produced on the farm for harvest, and the 
farm is in compliance with the farm acreage 
allotments. In accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, the acreage of 
such nonconserving crops for harvest in 1958 
and 1959 may be adjusted to the extent the 
Secretary determines appropriate for abnor- 
mal weather conditions, established crop ro- 
tation practices for the farm, changes in the 
constitution of the farm, participation in soil 
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bank or Great Plains programs, or to give 
effect to the provisions of law relating to re- 
lease and reapportionment or preservation of 
history, and such other factors as the Secre- 
tary may deem appropriate. For the pur- 
poses of eligibility for price support a pro- 
ducer shall not be deemed to have violated 
any of the foregoing conditions unless the 
producer knowingly violated such condition, 
but the Secretary may provide by regulation 
for adjusting any payment in kind under 
subsection (c) or (d) on account of any 
violation of any such condition or any other 
conditions of eligibility for such payment. 
For the purposes of this section a wheat 
marketing quota shall not be deemed to be 
applicable to any farm exempt from wheat 
marketing quotas under item (7) of Public 
Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1340(7)) or exempt from 
wheat marketing penalties under section 
335(f) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1335(f) ). 

“(c) Producers of wheat meeting the fore- 
going conditions of eligibility for price sup- 
port for any calendar year shall be entitled 
for such year to a wheat payment in kind 
from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
equal in value to one-half of the average an- 
nual yield in bushels of wheat per harvested 
acre on the farm for the three years imme- 
diately preceding the year for which the des- 
ignation is made, adjusted for abnormal 
weather conditions and as determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary mul- 
tiplied by the number of designated acres. 
Such wheat may be marketed without pen- 
alty but shall not be eligible for price sup- 
port. The payment in kind shall be made 
by the issuance of a negotiable certificate 
which Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
redeem in wheat equal in value to the value 
of the certificate. The certificate shall have 
a value equal to the number of bushels de- 
termined as aforesaid multiplied by the basic 
county support rate per bushel for number 
one wheat of the crop normally harvested in 
the year for which the acreage is designated 
and for the county in which the designated 
acreage is located. The wheat redeemable 
for such certificate shall be valued at the 
market price thereof as determined by 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The Sec- 
retary shall provide by regulation for the 
sharing of a certificate among producers on 
the farm on a fair and equitable basis. The 
acreage designated under this section shall 
be in addition to any acreage devoted to the 
conservation reserve program. 

“(d) If marketing quotas are in effect for 
the 1961 crop of wheat and the producers on 
the farm agree to meet the requirements of 
subsection (b) for 1961, 1962, and 1963, and, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary— 

“(1) designate an acreage on the farm 
equal to not less than 20 per centum nor 
more than 100 per centum of the acreage 
allotment which would be in effect for the 
farm for the 1961 crop of wheat except for 
the reduction thereof as provided in section 
334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and do not pro- 
duce any crop thereon which is normally 
harvested in the calendar years 1961, 1962, 
and 1963 and do not graze such acreage dur- 
ing such years, but devote such acreage to 
soil and water conserving uses; 

“(2) reduce by the number of acres so 
designated the acreage of wheat on the farm 
in each such year below the acreage allot- 
ment which would be in effect for the farm 
for such year except for the reduction there- 
of as provided in section 334(c)(2) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; and 

(3) reduce by the number of acres so 
designated the acreage of nonconserving 
crops on the farm in each such calendar 
year below the average annual acreage on 
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the farm devoted to the production of such 
nonconserving crops for harvest for 1958 and 
1959 adjusted as provided in subsection (b), 
such producers shall be entitled to a wheat 
payment in kind, in lieu of the payment 
provided by subsection (c), for each such 
year from Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks equal in value to one-half of the 
average annual yield in bushels of wheat 
per harvested acre on the farm for the three 
years 1958 through 1960, adjusted for ab- 
normal weather conditions and as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, multiplied by the number of des- 
ignated acres. Such wheat may be marketed 
without penalty but shall not be eligible for 
price support. The payment in kind shall 
be made by the issuance of a negotiable cer- 
tificate which Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall redeem in wheat equal in value 
to the value of the certificate. The certifi- 
cate shall have a value equal to the number 
of bushels determined as aforesaid multi- 
plied by the basic county support rate per 
bushel for number one wheat of the crop 
normally harvested in the year for which 
the payment is made and for the county in 
which the designated acreage is located. The 
wheat redeemable for such certificate shall 
be valued at the market price thereof as de- 
termined by Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The Secretary shall provide by regulation 
for the sharing of a certificate among pro- 
ducers on the farm on a fair and equitable 
basis. If such producers fail to comply with 
the requirements of this subsection for all 
or any part of the three year period, such 
producers shall forfeit or refund in cash all 
or such part of the payments provided for by 
this subsection as the Secretary determines 
to be fair and equitable and prescribes by 
regulation. The acreage on any farm which 
is determined under regulations of the Sec- 
retary to have been diverted from the pro- 
duction of wheat by reason of designation 
under this subsection shall be considered 
acreage devoted to wheat for the purposes of 
establishing future State, county, and farm 
acreage allotments under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. In 
applying the provisions of paragraph (6) of 
Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress (7 
U.S.C. 1340(6)), and section 326(b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1326(b)), relating to re- 
duction of the storage amount of wheat that 
part of the acreage designated under this 
subsection in excess of the 20 per centum 
reduction required under section 334(c) (2) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
on any farm shall be regarded as wheat acre- 
age on the farm of normal production as that 
term is defined in section 301(b)(9) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1301(b) (9)). 

“Sec. 107. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 or 106 of this Act or any pro- 
vision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, if marketing quotas are disapproved 
for the 1961 crop of wheat, the level of price 
support to cooperators and noncooperators 
for the 1961 crop and each subsequent crop 
of wheat shall be 50 per centum of the 
parity price of wheat and no national mar- 
keting quota or acreage allotment shall be 
proclaimed with respect to any subsequent 
crop of wheat: Provided, That if price sup- 
port at 50 per centum of the parity price is 
in effect under this section, the current 
price support for wheat, for the purposes 
of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, shall be determined on 
the basis of a price support level for wheat 
of 75 per centum of the parity price 
therefor.” 

SEc. 102. (a) Item (1) of Public Law 74, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended, is 
amended, effective beginning with the 1961 
crop of wheat, to read as follows: 

“(1) If a national marketing quota for 
wheat is in effect for any marketing year, 
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farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for 
the crop of wheat which is normally har- 
vested in the calendar year in which such 
marketing year begins. The farm marketing 
quota for any crop of wheat shall be the 
actual production of the acreage planted to 
such crop of wheat on the farm less the 
farm marketing excess. The farm market- 
ing excess shall be an amount equal to 
double the normal yield of wheat per acre 
established for the farm multiplied by the 
number of acres planted to such crop of 
wheat on the farm in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment for such crop unless the 
producer, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary and within the 
time prescribed therein, establishes to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary the actual pro- 
duction of such crop of wheat on the farm. 
If such actual production is so established 
the farm marketing excess shall be such 
actual production less the actual production 
of the farm wheat acreage allotment. Ac- 
tual production of the farm wheat acreage 
allotment shall mean the actual average 
yield per harvested acre of wheat on the 
farm multiplied by the number of acres 
constituting the farm acreage allotment. 
In determining the actual average yield per 
harvested acre of wheat and the actual 
production of wheat on the farm any acre- 
age utilized for feed without threshing after 
the wheat is headed, or available for such 
utilization at the time the actual produc- 
tion is determined, shall be considered har- 
vested acreage and the production thereof 
in terms of grain shall be appraised in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary and such production included in 
the actual production of wheat on the 
farm. The acreage planted to wheat on a 
farm shall include all acreage planted to 
wheat for any purpose and _ self-seeded 
(volunteer) wheat, but shall not include 
any acreage that is disposed of prior to 
harvest in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary.” 

(b) Item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, is amended, 
effective beginning with the 1961 crop of 
wheat, to read as follows: 

“(2) During any marketing year for which 
quotas are in effect, the producer shall be 
subject to a penalty on the farm marketing 
excess of wheat. The rate of the penalty 
shall be 65 per centum of the parity price 
per bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the 
calendar year in which the crop is harvested. 

(c) Item (3) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, is amended, 
effective beginning with the 1961 crop of 
wheat, to read as follows: 

“(3) The farm marketing excess for wheat 
shall be regarded as available for marketing, 
and the penalty and the storage amount or 
amounts of wheat to be delivered to the 
Secretary shall be computed upon double 
the normal production of the excess acreage. 
If the farm marketing excess so computed is 
adjusted downward on the basis of actual 
production, the difference between the 
amount of the penalty or storage computed 
on the basis of double the normal production 
and as computed on actual production shall 
be returned to or allowed the producer or a 
corresponding adjustment made in_ the 
amount to be delivered to the Secretary if the 
producer elects to make such delivery. The 
Secretary shall issue regulations under which 
the farm marketing excess of wheat for the 
farm shall be stored or delivered to him. 
Upon failure to store, or deliver to the Secre- 
tary, the farm marketing excess within such 
time as may be determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary the penalty com- 
puted as aforesaid shall be paid by the pro- 
ducer. Any wheat delivered to the Secretary 
hereunder shall become the property of the 
United States and shall be disposed of by 
the Secretary for relief purposes in the 
United States or foreign countries or in such 
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other manner as he shall determine will 
divert it from the normal channels of trade 
and commerce.” 

(d) Item (7) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1340(7)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota on any crop 
of wheat shall not be applicable to any farm 
on which the acreage planted to wheat for 
such crop does not exceed fifteen acres: 
Provided, however, That a farm marketing 
quota on the 1961, 1962, and 1963 crops of 
wheat shall be applicable to— 

“(i) any farm on which the acreage of 
wheat exceeds the smaller of (1) twelve 
acres or (2) the highest number of acres 

lanted to wheat on the farm for harvest in 
the calendar years 1958, 1959, or 1960; and 

“(ii) any farm on which any wheat is 
planted if any of the producers who share in 
the wheat produced on such farm share in 
the wheat produced on any other farm.” 

(e) Item (12) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7. U.S.C. 1340 
(12)), is repealed, effective beginning with 
the 1961 crop of wheat. 

(f) Section 326(b) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended, effective beginning with the 1961 
crop of wheat, to read as follows: 

“(b) If a farm is in compliance with its 
farm acreage allotment for any crop of 
wheat and the actual production of such 
crop of wheat on the farm is less than the 
normal production of the farm wheat acre- 
age allotment, an amount equal to the de- 
ficiency may be marketed without penalty 
from wheat of previous crops stored by the 
producers on the farm to postpone the pay- 
ment of marketing quota penalties.” 

Sec. 103. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 334 is amended by inserting 
“(1)” after “(c)” and adding a new sub- 
paragraph (2) following subparagraph (Cc) 
(1) to read as follows: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, each old or new farm acreage allot- 
ment for the 1961, 1962, and 1963 crops of 
wheat as determined on the basis of a mini- 
mum national acreage allotment of fifty-five 
million acres shall be reduced by 20 per 
centum. In the event notices of farm acre- 
age allotments for the 1961 crop of wheat 
have been mailed to farm operators prior to 
the effective date of this subparagraph (2) 
new notices showing the required reduction 
shall be mailed to farm operators as soon 
as practicable.” 

(b) Section 334(e) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) If, with respect to any crop of wheat, 
the Secretary determines that the produc- 
tion of any kind of wheat will be inadequate 
to provide a sufficient quantity of that kind 
of wheat to satisfy the demand therefor, 
the wheat acreage allotment (and the num- 
ber of acres which may be planted under 
item (7)(i) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, without making a farm 
marketing quota applicable to the farm) for 
such crop for each farm located in a county 
which has produced such wheat for com- 
mercial food products during one or more of 
the five years immediately preceding the 
year in which such crop is harvested, shall 
be increased by such uniform percentage as 
he deems necessary to provide for such 
quantity. No increase shall be made under 
this subsection in the wheat acreage allot- 
ment of any farm (or in the acreage which 
may be planted without making a farm mar- 
keting quota applicable to the farm) for 
any crop if any kind of wheat other than 
that for which the increase is made is 
planted on such farm for such crop. Any 
increases in wheat acreage allotments au- 
thorized by this subsection shall be in addi- 
tion to the National, State, and county 
wheat acreage allotments, and such in- 
creases shall not be considered in estab- 
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lishing future State, county, and farm 
allotments. The provisions of paragraph 
(6) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress (7 U.S.C. 1340(6)), and section 326(b) 
of this Act, relating to the reduction of the 
storage amount of wheat shall apply to the 
allotment for the farm established without 
regard to this subsection and not to the 
increased allotment under this subsection, 
except that any farm in compliance with its 
increased allotment under this subsection 
shall be considered in compliance with its 
farm acreage allotment for the purposes of 
said section 326(b). Any farm receiving an 
increased allotment under this subsection 
shall be excused from complying with 
clauses (2) and (3) of section 106(b) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to the extent 
deemed appropriate by the Secretary to pro- 
vide for the increase in allotment under this 
subsection, and no farm on which acreage is 
designated pursuant to section 106(b) (3) or 
106(d) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 in a 
greater amount than required as a condition 
of price support for any crop shall be eligi- 
ble for an increased allotment under this 
subsection for such crop.” 

(c) Subsection (f) of section 335 is 
amended by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of item (1) and adding “and shall not 
apply to other farms with respect to the 1961 
and subsequent crops;”’. 

(d) Section 362 is amended by deleting the 
second sentence thereof. 

(e) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 335 
are hereby repealed and subsection (d) of 
said section is repealed effective beginning 
with the 1961 crop of wheat. 

(f) The first proviso of section 377 is 
amended by striking out “Provided, That be- 
ginning with the 1960 crop” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Provided, That beginning with 
the 1964 crop in the case of wheat and the 
1960 crop in the case of any other commod- 
ity”. 

Sec. 104. Section 101(d) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by— 

(A) striking out paragraph (5); and 

(B) amending paragraph (7) to read as 
follows: 

“(7) No price support shall be made avail- 
able for any crop of wheat for which acreage 
allotments are not in effect and no price sup- 
port shall be made available for any crop of 
wheat in any State designated under section 
335(e) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, as outside the commercial 
wheat-producing area for such crop.”. 


TITLE I 


Advisory Committee on the Production, Mar- 
keting, and Utilization of Wheat 


Establishment of Committee 


Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby established a 
committee to be known as the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Production, Marketing, and 
Utilization of Wheat, hereinafter referred to 
as the “‘Committee”’. 

(b) The Committee shall be composed of 
niné members to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as follows: 

(1) One member to represent the interests 
of the Durum wheat producers; 

(2) One member to represent the interests 
of the Hard Red Winter wheat producers; 

(3) One member to represent the interests 
of the Soft Red Winter wheat producers; 

(4) One member to represent the interests 
of the Spring wheat producers; 

(5) One member to represent the interests 
of the wheat producers of the northwest area 
of the United States; 

(6) Two members to represent the inter- 
ests of the wheat marketing industry, one 
of whom shall be an expert in domestic 
marketing, the other in foreign marketing; 
and 

(7) Two members to represent the inter- 
ests of the wheat utilization or processing 
industry. 
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(c) Members appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall be selected, with respect 
to any category enumerated in subsection 
(b), only from among individuals recom- 
mended by the persons comprising such 
category or by associations or organizations 
representing the persons comprising such 
category. 

(ad) Members of the Committee shall be 
appointed to serve for a period of three 
years, except that terms of members first 
taking office shall expire: (1) three at the 
end of one year; (2) three at the end of two 
years; and (3) three at the end of three 
years. In making the one-year appoint- 
ments, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make one such appointment under clauses 
(1) through (5) of subsection (b), one under 
clause (6) of such subsection, and one under 
clause (7) of such subsection. 

(e) Any vacancy in the Committee shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(f) The Committee shall elect a Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

(g) Five members of the Committee shall 
coistitute a quorum. 

Duties of Committee 

Sec. 202. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Committee to make a continuing study with 
respect to all Federal programs relating to 
the production, marketing, and utilization 
of wheat and to make recommendations not 
less frequently than once each year to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, based upon such 
study, as the Committee deems appropriate 
to insure the maximum effectiveness of such 
programs. 

(b) The Committee shall meet at least 
twice each year and at such other times as 
may be determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or a majority of the Committee. 
Compensation of Members of the Committee 

Sec. 203. Members of the Committee shall 
be paid compensation at the rate of $50 per 
diem when engaged in the work of the Com- 
mittee, including travel time, and shall be 
allowed travel expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently and receiving 
compensation on a per diem when actually 
employed basis. 

Information and Assistance 

Sec. 204. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to make available to 
the Committee any statistical or other data 
in the Department of Agriculture, and such 
technical, secretarial, or other assistance as 
may be necessary to enable the Committee to 
perform its duties. 


Authorization for Appropriations 
Sec. 205. There are hereby authorized to 


be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was going to ask 
the majority leader whether there is a 
timetable in connection with the bill. 
Of course, I assume there will be debate 
on the bill today, and I assume there is a 
likelihood that action on the bill could 
be completed sometime tomorrow, de- 
pending on the length of the session. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was going 
to ask the staff whether any committee 
meetings are scheduled for tomorrow: 
and I now ask the minority leader 
whether the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare will meet tomorrow. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. No. The committee 
has been dealing with the wage bill, but 
there will be no meeting tomorrow; and 
I understand there will not be any re- 
quest for a meeting on tomorrow of 
either the full committee or the subcom- 
mittee with respect to the situs picket- 
ing bill, now being considered by it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
check with the other committees. How- 
ever, so far as I am aware, no such 
requests have been filed with the lead- 
ership. 

I hope the session tomorrow will be- 
gin at an early hour; and, after confer- 
ring with minority leadership, I hope 
that during the session tomorrow, the 
Senate will proceed to vote on the wheat 
bill. Later, I shall confer with my col- 
leagues; and then I shall make an an- 
nouncement. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], who is 
in charge of the bill, would be willing, 
after general debate today on the bill 
for so long as he may desire—and let 
me say that I do not now propose an 
agreement in connection with the sched- 
ule for the consideration of the bill; 
I merely wish to inquire about the sit- 
uation—to enter into a unanimous- 
consent agreement to allow 1 hour for 
debate on each amendment and 2 hours 
for debate on the bill, with the time to 
be equally divided, following the debate 
on the bill today. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Personally, I think that would be all 
right. Of course, I cannot speak for ab- 
sent Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask the 
minority leader to check with Senators 
on his side of the aisle. I ask the staff 
to check with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER] and other Senators 
who are interested. I give notice that 
I expect to propose a unanimous con- 
sent agreement today that we have not 
to exceed 2 hours on the bill and not to 
exceed 1 hour on amendments, to be 
equally divided, to start sometime after 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, would that agree- 
ment apply to all amendments, or if 
there were amendments which were rel- 
atively noncontroversial, could we dis- 
pose of them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Are there 
any committee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
one committee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would 
suggest 1 hour on each amendment, to 
be equally divided. There would be 2 
hours on the bill. Time on the bill 
could be yielded, and if all the time were 
not needed, it could be yielded back. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Are we to presume 
that, with the adoption of the committee 
amendment, the bill would be considered 
as original text and, therefore, that 
amendments in the second and third de- 
gree would be in order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator wants to make such a request, he 
may make it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In order to make 
the understanding firm, I request unan- 
imous consent that the bill as reported 
by the committee may be considered as 
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original text and that, therefore, any 
amendment would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is not necessary, because the com- 
mittee has reported the bill with an 
amendment in the nature of a complete 
substitute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, is it understood that 
there will be no votes today and that 
the agreement will take effect immed- 
iately after the morning hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It does not 
make any difference to me. If the Sen- 
ator wants to have that understanding, 
I am willing to give consent. However, 
some Senators want to dispose of the 
bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am will- 
ing to dispose of it today, if the Senate 
wants to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would not want to 
take certain Senators by surprise. I 
would have to summon them, because 
they did not know the bill was going to 
be brought up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
|Mr. JOHNSTON] proceed with his state- 
ment on the bill. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrey] 
has a statement to make. In the mean- 
time we will canvass the situation, and 
then make the unanimous-consent re- 
quest concerning tomorrow. I wanted 
all Senators to be on notice. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is a possibility we may get through 
today. I would hope so, but no one 
knows. 

Mr. President, I think each and every 
Senator realizes that we need some wheat 
legislation, and for that reason it is very 
important that we pass this bill or some 
other wheat bill at this session of Con- 
gress. 

It is estimated that the carryover of 
wheat on July 1, 1960, will be 1,320 mil- 
lion bushels. This will be more than 
double a year’s domestic requirements, 
which are about 625 million bushels. It 
will be over 200 million bushels in excess 
of the estimated disappearance for the 
year beginning July 1, 1960, including 
estimated exports of 475 million bushels, 
all of which are exported with the aid of 
some Government program. 

This describes the carryover situation 
expected this July 1. On that date the 
harvest of the new crop will be under- 
way. The new crop is estimated at 1,210 
million bushels. With the carryover and 
minor imports, this would provide a total 
supply of 2,535 million bushels, or over 
four time a year’s domestic requirements, 
and well over twice what we have been 
able to eat, feed, seed, or export in a 
year with the aid of Government sur- 
plus disposal programs. 

This situation demands that some 
effective means of bringing supplies in 
line with demand be devised. It becomes 
absolutely necessary, therefore, for us to 
pass a bill to deliver this situation. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry gave this situation its imme- 
diate attention last year as soon as Con- 
gress convened and the President’s farm 
message had been received. At hearings 
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held by the committee, it became clear 
that, while all witnesses were agreed that 
action was necessary, there was a wide 
divergence of opinion as to what should 
be done. Consequently, it was necessary 
to develop a compromise bill, S. 1968, 
which represented no group’s views com- 
pletely, but which would at least begin to 
reverse the buildup of wheat stocks. 
The version of S. 1968 developed in con- 
ference was agreed to by the Senate, but 
rejected by a narrow vote in the House. 
The Senate then agreed to the House 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
and the bill was vetoed by the President. 

This year the situation is much like 
last year, except that the supplies of 
wheat are expected to be somewhat 
greater. This year there are additional 
divergent proposals, and any bill that 
can be passed will necessarily represent 
a compromise. 

GENERAL PURPOSE OF BILL 


S. 2759 is designed to reduce stocks of 
wheat without reducing farm income. 
It would accomplish this by reducing 
wheat acreage allotments 20 percent, 
raising wheat price support to 80 per- 
cent of parity, conditioning wheat price 
support on diversion of the reduction in 
the wheat acreage allotment from non- 
conserving crops, conditioning price sup- 
port for other commodities on cross com- 
pliance with wheat price support re- 
quirements, providing payments-in-kind 
for diversion of wheat acreage from pro- 
duction, and closing loopholes in the 
wheat quota program. 

That is an effort to use surplus wheat 
and get it off our hands and utilized in 
some manner. 

PERIOD COVERED BY THE BILL 


The period covered by the bill is very 
important, for no program for only 1 
year is going to cure the situation in 
which we find ourselves. 

Certain of the bill’s provisions would 
be effective only for the years 1961, 1962, 
and 1963 while others would be perma- 
nent. In general the provisions relat- 
ing to price-support levels, reduction of 
allotments, diversion, and cross com- 
pliance would be effective for the 1961, 
1962, and 1963 crops, while the quota 
tightening provisions would be perma- 
nent. 

MANDATORY REDUCTIONS IN WHEAT ACREAGE 


The minimum national acreage allot- 
ment for wheat is 55 million acres. The 
bill, by reducing each farm wheat acre- 
age allotment for 1961, 1962, and 1963 
by 20 percent, would reduce the total 
acreage allotted by 11 million acres down 
to 44 million acres. Farms which plant 
less than 15 acres to wheat are now ex- 
empt from wheat marketing quotas. 
The bill would cut this exemption by 20 
percent, to 12 acres for those farms 
which have been planting as much as 12 
acres. Farms which planted less than 
12 acres in 1958, 1959, and 1960 would 
be exempt in the future only if they kept 
within the highest acreage planted in 
any 1 of those 3 years. In other words, 
if the farmer had been planting less than 
12 acres he could not plant any more 
than he had planted in any of the pre- 
vious 3 years. The exemption would not 
be applicable in the future if any of the 
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producers on the farm shares in the 
wheat production on any other farm. 

These measures would provide a man- 
datory reduction in wheat acreage for 
1961, 1962, and 1963. A number of other 
methods of controlling production would 
be applied on a permanent basis. Mar- 
keting penalties for quota violations 
would be permanently increased, both 
py raising the rate from 45 percent to 
65 percent of parity, and by increasing 
the quantity of wheat subject to the 
penalty. Under existing law the mar- 
keting excess subject to penalty is com- 
puted in the first instance at an amount 
equal to the normal production of the 
excess acres. Under the bill, it would 
be double this amount. Under existing 
law if the producer shows that actual 
production is less than normal, the mar- 
keting excess is reduced to less than the 
actual production of the excess acres 
and possibly to zero. Under the bill it 
would be reduced only to the actual pro- 
duction of the excess acres. In fact 
under existing law a producer who vio- 
lates his acreage allotment and has a 
crop failure not only might be excused 
from any penalty on the wheat actually 
produced on his excess acres, but might 
even be permitted to withdraw and mar- 
ket without penalty wheat which has 
been stored from a previous crop to 
avoid penalty. The bill would prohibit 
such withdrawal by an acreage allot- 
ment violator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from South Carolina may yield 
to me without losing his right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield to the majority leader. 





UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
TO LIMIT DEBATE ON S. 2759, TO 
STRENGTHEN THE WHEAT MAR- 
KETING QUOTA AND PRICE SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the statement by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] the Senate have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement which will pro- 
vide for not to exceed 2 hours on the bill 
and 1 hour on any amendment, motion 
or appeal in connection therewith, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
majority leader and the minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is that for tomorrow, or for today? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject at this time. There are several 
amendments to be offered. I think we 
can come to a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I should like to have other Sena- 
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tors present at the time the request is 
made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Senator will tell me to whom he refers. 
I have been on the telephone calling 
other Senators, so that we could make 
our plans. Some Senators want to vote. 

Mr. President, will the Presiding Officer 
put the question again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair understands the 
regular unanimous-consent agreement is 
requested. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is it un- 
derstood that there will be no votes until 
tomorrow? Is that understood? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would not 
want any Senator to have to vote if he 
did not wish to do so. If someone has an 
amendment on which he would like to 
have a vote, I would not object to it. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the author of an 
amendment is willing to have a vote, 
that is fine. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
right. 

Mr. AIKEN. So far as I know, there 
are three or four amendments to be 
offered. They will all be short amend- 
ments, but they ought to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to 
accommodate the Senators, and do what 
they wish to have done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to suggest that I have an amendment 
which will probably be offered this after- 
noon. It is a short amendment, but it 
may require some little discussion. The 
amendment involves the question of re- 
tirement of 60 million acres under the 
program. 

I should like to offer the amendment 
this afternoon and to have it printed, 
for discussion. I do not care to take 
any more time than is necessary, and I 
do not wish to hold up the general ter- 
mination of the debate tomorrow. What 
agreement is there for argument on the 
amendments, under the Senator’s re- 
quest? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. One hour. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I hope those in 
charge of the time may allow a little 
more time, in total, for discussion of my 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We can give 
the Senator assurance on that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If needed, I 
can get some time on the bill, I under- 
stand; so I have no objection, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none; 
and, without objection, the unanimous- 
consent request is agreed to. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
reduced to writing, is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective during the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (S. 2759) to 
strengthen the wheat marketing quota and 
price-support program, debate on any 
amendment, motion, or appeal, except a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, shall be limited to 
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1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such amendment or 
motion and the majority leader: Provided, 
That in the event the majority leader is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, 
the time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or some Sen- 
ator designated by him: Provided jurther, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said bill shall be re- 
ceived. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 10:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Iask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today it stand in adjournment until 
10:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND AU- 
THORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
TO MEET DURING SENATE SES- 
SION TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we will have the usual morning 
hour following the 10:30 a.m. conven- 
ing tomorrow. There will be no yea-and- 
nay votes or Senate action tonight, to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. President, I understood from the 
minority leader that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare did not plan 
to meet tomorrow. I now understand 
the committee wishes to meet upon a 
subject matter other than the minimum 
wage bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare may meet tomorrow during the 
session of the Senate, if it desires to 
meet. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
is with the understanding that it will 
be in pursuance of the matter we dis- 
cussed in the committee this morning 
with respect to certain veterans’ bills, 
and not beyond that. That was fully 
understood in the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrrp of West Virginia in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Texas? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


WHEAT ACT OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2759) to strengthen the 
wheat marketing quota and price-sup- 
port program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to offer one amendment now, to be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the desk. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to propound 
a question to the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Now that we have agreed in regard to 
how long we shall discuss the amend- 
ments and the bill, I think it would be 
well, also, to have an understanding 
about the time we plan to adjourn today, 
so we will know how to provide for the 
amendments and when we shall be voting 
upon amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
glad to be guided by the recommenda- 
tions of the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, who is in charge of 
the bill. I understand the Senator has 
a speech to make. The Senator from 
Minnesota, I understand, also has a 
speech to make. I know some other 
Senators want to make general remarks 
today. It is immaterial to me whether 
Senators speak until 5 o’clock, 7 o’clock, 
or 8 o’clock, so long as we are not voting 
late this evening. I shall be guided by 
the Senator’s recommendations. No one 
can anticipate how long some Senators 
are going to talk. Two or three Senators 
have told me they have brief statements 
to make. “Brief statements” sometimes 
mean 30 minutes and sometimes mean an 
hour and 30 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. I did not want to have the 
Senate adjourn too early, or too late, for 
the simple reason I think we should have 
some discussion of the bill today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That will be 
fine. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Of course, we should be ready tomorrow 
= start putting the agreement into ef- 

ect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The limita- 
tion on time will not go into effect until 
the Senator from South Carolina con- 
cludes his statement. Then the time 
limitation will be in effect. 

I shall be guided by the advice of the 
chairman of the subcommittee who is 
handling this matter for the committee, 
the Senator from South Carolina, as well 
as the advice of the minority leader. 
SEMIMANDATORY PROVISIONS TO REDUCE WHEAT 

ACREAGE 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it will be noted that 
throughout the bill an effort is made to 
reduce acreage in order to reduce the 
supply of surplus wheat we have on hand 
at the present time. 

In addition to the various provisions in 
the bill designed to reduce wheat acreage 
under the sanction of marketing penal- 
ties, the bill provides for forfeiture of 
wheat price support, cross compliance, 
payments in kind, and other tools to 
bring about reductions in supplies of 
wheat and in total production. 

In order to qualify for price support 
for wheat for 1961, 1962, and 1963, a pro- 
ducer would have to divert his 20-percent 
allotment reduction from production and 
grazing. This means that, in addition 
to complying with his reduced wheat al- 

lotment, the producer would have to re- 
duce his acreage of nonconserving crops 
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below his 1958-59 average by an acreage 
equal to the 20-percent wheat allotment 
reduction; would have to designate an 
acreage on the farm equal to the 20- 
percent reduction; and could neither 
harvest nor graze such designated acre- 
age. He would receive wheat payments in 
kind equal to half of what he might have 
produced on this designated acreage. 

As an additional deterrent to the vio- 
lation of wheat acreage allotments or 
diversion of the wheat allotment reduc- 
tion to other crops, price support would 
be denied on any other commodity pro- 
duced in 1961, 1962, or 1963 if the pro- 
ducer violated these wheat price support 
requirements. This condition of cross 
compliance would not apply, however, to 
farms which are not subject to wheat 
marketing quotas, such as those planting 
less than 12 acres and less than the high- 
est acreage planted by them in 1958, 
1959, or 1960. 

Wheat price support would not be 
available in the noncommercial area 
under the bill, unless marketing quotas 
are disapproved for 1961. 

VOLUNTARY REDUCTIONS IN WHEAT ACREAGE 


In addition to these semimandatory 
provisions to reduce wheat acreage under 
the penalty of loss of price support, the 
bill provides for some purely voluntary 
reductions in wheat acreage. The pro- 
ducer, if he desires, may retire the acre- 
age representing the 20-percent cut in 
his wheat acreage allotment, and all or 
any part of his reduced wheat allotment 
as well, from production or grazing to 
soil- or water-conserving use for the en- 
tire 3-year period 1961-63. For doing 
so he would earn annual payments in 
kind equal to half of what the retired 
acreage would have produced. This pro- 
vision might be expected, particularly in 
areas where periodic crop failures may 
be anticipated, to be effective both in 
reducing production and in protecting 
farm income. 

Still another provision provides that 
even if the producer does not elect to 
put any of his reduced wheat acreage 
allotment into this retirement program, 
but simply decides not to plant his full 
wheat acreage allotment, he will not 
thereby lose any wheat acreage history 
for the purpose of future allotments. 

COMPENSATIONS FOR REDUCTIONS 


In order to encourage farmers to re- 
duce acreage, we feel that we must give 
them some compensation therefor. 

While it is essential that wheat sup- 
plies be brought in line with demand, it 
is also essential that this be done without 
adversely affecting farm income. 

We are conscious of the fact that the 
farmer has had his income reduced dur- 
ing the last 8 years at an average of 
about a half billion dollars a year. We 
realize that fully, and we believe that 
the farmer cannot afford any further re- 
duction in his net income. 

To compensate the wheat producer 
for the reduction of wheat acreage pro- 
vided by the bill, as well as to furnish 
incentives to make voluntary reductions, 
the bill would raise the wheat price sup- 
port level to 80 percent of parity for 
1961, 1962, and 1963 and provide pay- 
ments for diverting acreage from pro- 
duction. On the basis of current parity 
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of $2.39, 80 percent of parity would be 
$1.91 per bushel. This would represent 
a modest increase of 5 percent of parity 
above the support level for 1960 which 
has been announced at 75 percent of 
parity. The payments for diverting 
wheat acreage from production would be 
made in wheat from Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, and would equal 50 
percent of the average wheat yield for 
the number of acres diverted. 

We have realized all along when we 
have discussed this subject that one of 
our big costs today is the cost of storage, 
At the present time taxpayers of the 
United States are paying approximately 
$14% million a day to store the surplus 
wheat which we have on hand. Miulti- 
plying that amount of money by 365 
days, or in a leap year 366 days, we can 
realize where we stand. 

WHEAT MARKETING QUOTA REFERENDUM, 1961 


While the purpose of the bill is to re- 
duce wheat acreage in order to bring 
supplies in line with demand, the bill 
provides for a choice by producers be- 
tween, first, the strict controls, 80 per- 
cent price support, and 50 percent pay- 
ments in kind provided by the bill; 
and second, no quotas, no allotments, 
and price support at 50 percent of parity 
to both cooperators and noncooperators 
within and without the commercial area. 
If more than one third of the producers 
voting in the 1961 wheat marketing 
quota referendum should oppose mar- 
keting quotas, the wheat marketing 
quota and allotment program would be 
permanently terminated and the wheat 
price support level would be 50 percent 
of parity for everyone everywhere. 

ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS 


In addition to the provisions just dis- 
cussed, the bill would remove the 30-acre 
limitation on the amount which can be 
raised under the feed wheat exemption 
for food, feed, or seed on the farm where 
produced; permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to raise allotments and exemp- 
tions to the extent necessary to obtain 
adequate production of kinds of wheat in 
short supply; repeal the 200-bushel 
wheat exemption; repeal the existing 
authority for price support to noncoop- 
erators for wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, 
and tobacco, and establish a wheat ad- 
visory committee. 

That, in brief, is a discussion of the 
bill. Of course we shall have some mod- 
ifications which the committee has of- 
fered. 

The committee amendment adds new 
sections 106 and 107 to title I of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. On February 
20 of this year Public Law 86-389 was 
approved, adding a new section 106, re- 
lating to tobacco, to the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. The new sections added by 
the committee amendment should there- 
fore properly be designated 107 and 108. 
In order to correct this situation, in be- 
half of the committee, I modify the com- 
mittee amendment as follows: 

On page 11, line 11, strike out “SEC. 
106” and insert “Src. 107.” 

On page 18, line 3, strike out “SEc. 
107” and insert “Src. 108.” 

On page 18, line 4, strike out “106” and 
insert “107.” 
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These are merely technical corrections 
which must be made in the committee 
nt. This was an oversight. 
The corrections should have been made 
in committee. There is no opposition to 
the corrections. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment will be so modi- 


Pes JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
believe that is all the discussion I have 
to submit on the bill. There are other 
Senators who wish to discuss the bill 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate is under control, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, with 30 
minutes allowed on each side on amend- 
ments, and 2 hours on each side on the 
bill. 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, who controls the time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may retain the floor and yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota for a 
statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the procedure now being fol- 
lowed by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina will prevent the beginning of the 
operation of the time limitation under 
the unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That was the object of my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina. I shall take only a few 
minutes. I did not know until a few 
minutes ago that the wheat bill would 
come up for debate today. I am not as 
fully prepared to discuss the proposed 
legislation as I would have liked to be. 

Wheat, unlike claims made by many 
people, affects a large number of farm- 
ers in the United States. The total num- 
ber of farms in the United States at the 
present time is 4,640,900; the total num- 
ber of farms producing wheat last year 
was 1,225,760; and 1,839,773 farmers 
have a history of wheat production. 
That means that approximately nearly 
half of the farmers of the United States 
have been producing some wheat. 

Wheat is a poorman’s food and a small 
farmer’s crop. Most of the wheat is 
produced on the smaller farms of the 
United States. 

The present price support program has 
worked quite sucessfully. For 20 years 
it has been of great help to the farmers 
of America. The present wheat program 
has gotten into some trouble with sur- 
pluses, largely because the Congress has 
failed to do much about improving the 
production control features of the law. 

As a result, surpluses have mounted 
in the last 5 or 6 years. Increased pro- 
duction is due to other reasons also. 
However, this program could be in good 
Shape today had Congress taken steps 
that it should have taken to strengthen 
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os production control features of the 
aw. 

I believe there are only two courses 
we can follow with respect to wheat. 
We can either have very low price sup- 
ports of 30 or 40 or not more than 50 
percent of parity and no production con- 
trols, or higher price supports with a 
fair price and production controls. 

We know what happened to corn last 
year, when production controls were re- 
moved. Production went through the 
ceiling. Production of corn this year is 
going to be higher than it was last 
year, if the present crop forecasts hold 
true. 

Wheat would be in an even worse 
position, because wheat is grown by so 
many more farmers than is corn. It is 
produced in every State of the Nation. 
If we remove production control on 
wheat, we will have twice the surplus 
that we have today. I believe there is 
only one course to follow if we believe 
in fair price to farmers and an effective 
price-support program, and that is to 
try to improve the present program until 
Congress enacts a better one. 

I know that many farm organization 
leaders disagree with me. Some of 
them would like to have the present 
program go on and surpluses mount, to 
the extent that public opinion would 
demand that the whole program be 
abolished. They believe that that is the 
surest way of reaching the means they 
desire, of eliminating the program en- 
tirely. 

There are other well-meaning farm 
leaders who feel that if they cannot get 
what they want, they would rather have 
the present program continue un- 
changed. 

In my opinion, there is only one way 
to save any kind of effective price-sup- 
port program, and that is to do some- 
thing about it now. The pending bill 
is not a perfect bill, but it will go a long 
way toward controlling surpluses. 

It is not easy for one- like me, who 
comes from a major wheat-producing 
State to stand on the floor of the Senate 
and advocate a further cut in wheat 
acreage, after our wheat farmers have 
already taken a 35 percent cut in acres. 
However, I believe that the great major- 
ity of not only my farmers but also of 
farmers in other wheat-producing States 
would rather do that than lose the pro- 
gram entirely. A 20 percent cut in 
acreage and a little increase in the price 
support from $1.78 a bushel to $1.91 a 
bushel, and a 50 percent in kind, will not 
mean any decrease in income to farmers 
from wheat. Actually, what we need to 
do is increase the farmers’ income. 

I see no possibility of reaching that 
goal unless we can write a different kind 
of program, such as, for example, the 
two-price system based on bushel allot- 
ments. I have always felt that that is 
the only sensible kind of wheat program 
that has even been offered to Congress 
and to the farmers of this Nation. 
However, until such time as we can get 
that kind of program enacted, or some 
farm program that will give some rea- 
sonable assurance of a fair price to the 
farmers, this is the only course that a 
friend of the wheat farmer can take. 
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I will have some more comments to 
make on the subject a little later in the 
debate. I send to the desk two amend- 
ments, which I shall call up later. 

The first amendment is sponsored by 
me and by the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [{Mr. Munpt] and the senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. 
The second one is sponsored by the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounopt] and by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and 
printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
North Dakota for his statement. He is 
closer to the situation in which we find 
ourselves than I am, and perhaps closer 
than any other member of our commit- 
tee. When he speaks, I know he is 
sincere; I realize that he knows what 
he is talking about. 

We all know that the bill is not any- 
thing like a perfect bill. It is not pos- 
sible to pass a bill which is perfect 
because of the serious situation in which 
we find ourselves today. 

We must meet two situations. First, 
the farmers must vote on the law which 
Congress passes. If they fail to vote for 
it, the situation will revert to that in 
which we find ourselves at present. 
That being so, we cannot go so far, prob- 
ably, in relieving the situation as some. 
of us would like to go at this time. How- 
ever, I believe the bill is a step in the 
right direction, considering the situation 
in which we find ourselves at present. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp, following my re- 
marks on the bill, certain extracts from 
the committee report. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

GENERAL PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended by 
the committee amendment, is to reduce 
wheat stocks by cutting wheat production 
without cutting farm imcome. The bill 
would accomplish this purpose by (1) re- 
ducing wheat acreage in the years 1961, 
1962, and 1963, the loss in acreage being com- 
pensated for by payments in kind and 
slightly increased price support, and (2) 
permanently closing loopholes in the wheat 
quota law. Cross compliance with wheat 
price support requirements would be re- 
quired for price support on other commodi- 
ties during this 3-year period. However, the 
bill provides that if the 1961 wheat mar- 
keting quota should be disapproved by more 
than one-third of the producers voting in 
the referendum, wheat marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments would be ended for 1961 
and all subsequent crops, wheat price sup- 
port would be reduced to 50 percent of par- 
ity, and the other provisions first discussed 
would be rendered ineffective. 

SHORT EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

With respect to the 1961, 1962, and 1963 
wheat crops, the bill would— 

(1) Provide price support at 80 percent 
of parity; 

(2) Reduce acreage allotments 20 percent; 

(3) Provide a payment in kind equal to 
50 percent of the average annual wheat yield 
for wheat acreage diverted from production 
or grazing; 

(4) Require as a condition of such price 
support and payment in kind that the farm 
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comply with its wheat allotment, and divert 
the acreage representing the 20 percent re- 
duction in its wheat allotment from pro- 
duction or grazing; 

(5) Permit the farm, in return for addi- 
tional annual payments in kind on the ad- 
ditional acreage, to divert the reduced wheat 
allotment for 1961, as well as the 20 per- 
cent allotment reduction, from production 
or grazing for the 3-year period 1961, 1962, 
and 1963, and devote all of the diverted 
acreage to soil and water conserving uses; 

(6) Reduce the 15-acre exemption to the 
smaller of (i) 12 acres, or (ii) the high- 
est acreage planted on the farm in 1958, 
1959, and 1960, and restrict it to producers 
who produce wheat on only one farm; 

(7) Prohibit price support for any other 
commodity produced in 1961, 1962, or 1963 
on a farm subject to wheat marketing quotas 
if the farm fails to comply with the wheat 
price support requirements; and 

(8) Preserve farm wheat acreage history 
even though no wheat is planted. 

In addition, the bill would permanently— 

(a) Terminate wheat quotas and allot- 
ments and provide wheat price support at 
50 percent of parity, if the 1961 wheat quota 
is disapproved by producers; 

(b) Impose wheat marketing penalties on 
the actual yield of the excess acres (or 
double the normal yield if the actual yield 
is not shown); 

(c) Increase the wheat marketing penalty 
to 65 percent of parity; 

(d) Restrict to farms complying with 
their allotments the right to withdraw wheat 
stored from a previous crop to avoid penalty; 

(e) Authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to permit increased acreages of kinds 
of wheat in short supply; 

(f) Remove the 30-acre limitation on the 
exemption applicable to farms producing 
wheat for use only on the farm where pro- 
duced; 

(g) Repeal the 200-bushel wheat quota 
exemption; 

(h) Prohibit wheat price support (i) out- 
side the commercial area, and (ii) if acre- 
age allotments are not in effect, but this 
provision, like most other provisions of the 
bill, as hereinafter noted, would become in- 
effective if producers should disapprove 
wheat marketing quotas for 1961; 

(i) Repeal the authority to support prices 
to noncooperators for wheat, cotton, rice, 
peanuts, or tobacco; 

(j) Repeal a _ provision requiring the 
county agent or the local committee chair- 
man to keep an additional copy of the acre- 
age allotment list for each commodity; and 

(k) Establish an Advisory Committee on 
the Production, Marketing, and Utilization 
of Wheat. 

It should be noted that if wheat marketing 
quotas are disapproved for 1961, the only 
provisions of the bill which would be opera- 
tive would be those described in para- 
graphs (a), (i), (j), and (k). All the rest 
relate to wheat marketing quotas, acreage 
allotments, and price support, and would be 
superseded by the provision described in 
paragraph (a) which terminates quotas and 
allotments and fixes the support price for 
both cooperators and noncooperators at 50 
percent of parity. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
that the carryover of wheat in the United 
States on July 1 is expected to be slightly 
larger than a year earlier and a further 
increase appears likely by July 1, 1961. 

Supplies of wheat in the 1959-60 market- 
ing year total 2,415 million bushels. Total 
disappearance of wheat is estimated at 1,095 
million bushels, consisting of 620 million for 
domestic use and exports of 475 million 
bushels. 

On the basis of estimated total disap- 
pearance, a carryover July 1, 1960, of about 
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1,320 million bushels is indicated, slightly 
above the 1,279 million last July 1. 

The 1960 winter wheat crop was estimated 
as of April 1 at 977 million bushels. The 
first estimate of spring wheat will be made 
June 10, but if growers carry out their seed- 
ing intentions, and if yields per seeded acre 
equal the 1955-59 average, an all-spring 
wheat crop of about 230 million bushels 
would be produced. This, together with the 
estimated winter crop, would total about 
1,210 million bushels. A crop of this size 
would be the fifth largest of record, 7 per- 
cent above the 1,128 million bushel crop 
in 1959 and 11 percent above the 1949-58 
average of 1,092 million. 

With a carryover of about 1,320 million 
bushels and small imports added to the pro- 
jected production, total supplies of about 
2,535 million bushels would be indicated for 
1960-61. With domestic disappearance esti- 
mated at about 625 million bushels and 
assuming exports the same as estimated for 
1959-60, the carryover July 1, 1961, would 
be about 1,435 million bushels. This would 
be 115 million bushels above the estimated 
carryover for July 1, 1960. 


COMMITTEE STUDY 


Because of the seriousness of the situation 
surrounding wheat, the committee decided to 
give priority to consideration of wheat legis- 
lation at the beginning of the 86th Congress. 

As soon as the President’s farm message 
was received in 1959, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was invited to appear before the com- 
mittee and elaborate on the wheat problem. 
Meetings for this purpose occurred on Feb- 
ruary 16 and 17,1959. After giving his views, 
he was requested by the committee to sub- 
mit his proposal in bill form. Alternative 
proposals were received by the committee 
counsel on March 12, 1959. Arrangements 
were immediately made for hearings which 
were held during the period March 20 
through 25, 1959. All major farm organiza- 
tions and others interested in wheat were 
heard. Department of Agriculture officials 
also testified. All appearing before the com- 
mittee agreed that some action was neces- 
sary, but presented different and in some 
cases divergent views as to what should be 
done to reduce the pressure of mounting 
wheat surpluses; and it was evident that no 
generally acceptable major changes in the 
program were possible. 

Following these bearings the committee 
met in executive session and decided to hold 
further hearings on a committee print which 
had been developed as a stopgap measure to 
correct generally recognized deficiencies in 
the current program. These hearings were 
held on April 22, 1959. Again farm organ- 
izations, as well as the Department of Agri- 
culture, presented divergent views to the 
committee. Following this, the committee 
held numerous executive sessions in an effort 
to develop a wheat bill which would prevent 
further accumulation of surpluses and be 
less costly to the Government, but, at the 
same time, provide farmers with necessary 
price protection. 

On May 18, 1959, the Senate committee re- 
ported S. 1968, which provided a choice of 
price supports at 80 percent of parity coupled 
with a 20 percent reduction in acreage or 
price supports at 65 percent of parity with 
no reduction in allotments. 

This bill was passed by the Senate with 
amendments. Subsequently the House 
amended S. 1988 to provide for price sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity with a reduc- 
tion in acreage allotments of 25 percent and 
a one-third payment-in-kind on the reduced 
acreage. 

A conference committee agreed on a 2- 
year bill with price supports at 80 percent 
of parity coupled with an acreage reduction 
of 20 percent and a one-third payment-in- 


kind. 
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The Senate agreed but the House rejected 
the conference report by a vote of 214 to 202. 
The Senate thereafter accepted the House 
amendment (90 percent—25 percent) but this 
was vetoed by the President. 

On January 7, 1960, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For. 
estry introduced S. 2759 in the Senate. 

Hearings were held on February 23, at 
which item the National Association of 
Wheat Growers and the National Farmers 
Union, with the tentative concurrence of the 
National Grange, proposed a program which 
was not yet in bill form, while the American 
Farm Bureau Federation indicated support 
for a different approach. 

After a temporary suspension to provide 
time for the National Association of Wheat 
Growers to put their proposal in bill form 
and for the National Grange to determine its 
position, hearings were resumed on April 20 
and 21 at which time the proposals of the 
various farm organizations, as well as a new 
proposal by the Department of Agriculture, 
were fully explored. 

Executive meetings were held by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry on April 
26 and 27, during which time the present 
committee amendment to S. 2759 was de- 
veloped and ordered reported. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it was my 
understanding, when we were entering 
into the unanimous-consent agreement, 
that there would be no votes on any 
amendments tonight, unless a Senator 
who offered an amendment was willing 
to have a vote on it tonight. Is that the 
understanding of the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is my understanding. If there were 
any opposition to a vote, that would come 
within the understanding, too. I think 
such opposition would be just as binding 
as the desire of a Senator who was of- 
fering an amendment to have a vote. 
However, if it were an amendment as 
to which every Senator was in agree- 
ment, I suppose there would be no ob- 
jection to voting on it. 

Mr. AIKEN. The bill was called up 
so suddenly that I feel that some Sena- 
tors who are planning to offer amend- 
ments may not be available this after- 
noon. Other Senators are not on hand 
who, I feel certain, would like to be 
present. 

It seems to me that we can take action 
on several of these amendments very 
quickly tomorrow morning. I myself 
have an amendment on which I wish to 
speak for about 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
agree with the Senator from Vermont 
that we can probably finish with a great 
many of the amendments tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. The Senate, I un- 
derstand, will convene at 10:30 o’clock. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not desire to offer 
an amendment and speak on it tonight. 
I have sent an amendment to the desk 
to be printed. Copies of it will be on the 
desks of Senators in the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina wish to re- 
tain the floor, so that the time under 
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the unanimous-consent agreement will 
not be charged to either side? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think it would be well for me to do that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

eld. 

mr HICKENLOOPER. I join in the 
statement of the Senator from Vermont. 
I have an amendment which I plan to 
offer. I am not prepared to discuss it 
this afternoon. The action in taking up 
the bill has been taken rather suddenly. 
I was not aware that the bill would be 
‘called up, or even that there was any 
intention to call it up, this afternoon. 
Therefore, I am not prepared to offer my 
amendment and discuss it now. How- 
ever, I can discuss it tomorrow. That 
is the difficulty. 

I do not want to hold up the progress 
of the billin any way. Nevertheless, this 
is one of those situations in which I was 
rather unprepared because of the sud- 
denness with which the bill was called up. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, for the benefit of Senators 
in the Chamber at this time, I may say 
that the bill was called up very suddenly. 
So far as I was concerned, I did not know 
it was to be called up until after I came 
to the Chamber. A quorum call was in 
progress, and when I reached the Cham- 
ber I found that the leadership was pre- 
paring to have the bill called up. That 
is the position in which I found myself, 
also. So far as that is concerned, I as- 
sume many other Senators are in the 
same situation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I cannot say that anyone assured me of 
this, necessarily, but I had the general 
understanding that Senators would be 
notified perhaps a day beforehand that 
probably the bill would be called up the 
next day, so that we could make some 
preparation for it. I shall be glad to get 
the bill out of the way. I am not trying 
to delay action on it in any way. How- 
ever, I believe that, in fairness to Sen- 
ators who desire to offer amendments, we 
should have just a little time to get ready. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not wish to ask a 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to retain the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Very well. If the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will permit me 
to make a statement, I do not wish to do 
anything which would deprive him of the 
floor. 

I am in the position of the Senator 
from Iowa {Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. Al- 
though the Senators who probably are 
responsible for calling up the bill are not 
on the floor, I wish to make it perfectly 
clear that I object very much to calling 
up, with, one might say, only a few min- 
utes’ notice, a bill like this, which is so 
important to so many of us, and which 
means the lifeblood of our farmers. It 
a everything to many people in my 

ate. 
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Particularly, I object to entering into 
@ unanimous-consent agreement upon 
the bill and being limited to a short 
period of time in which to discuss it. 

I realize that the onus of the action 
which has been taken should not fall 
upon the Senator from South Carolina. 
However, so long as the Senator has 
been kind enough to yield to me, and we 
have reached this point, I simply want 
to make my own feelings about this ac- 
tion clear. I shall offer amendments to- 
morrow in order to discuss the bill at 
as much length as I like, despite the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

I appreciate the Sentor’s yielding to 
me to enable me to make this statement. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am glad the Senator from Colorado 
has made his statement. Although it 
was not included in the unanimous- 
consent agreement at first, it has now 
been provided that there will not be any 
votes on any amendments until tomor- 
row. With that understanding, it was 
believed that there would not be any 
amendments taken up until tomorrow, 
but that there would simply be a gen- 
eral discussion of the bill, and that such 
discussion would not be counted, so to 
speak, in the time allotted in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. It has also 
been agreed that I might retain the floor 
and yield to Senators who wished to 
speak on the bill this evening, and then 
tomorrow the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment could begin to operate on the 
amendments. I believe my understand- 
ing is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. That was the under- 
standing, even though it is not in the 
agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Even though it is not incorporated in 
the agreement. That is one reason why 
I was retaining the floor. I am simply 
trying to protect Senators in their 
rights. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It was stated that we could move to have 
the Senate adjourn at any time today 
that we wanted to do so. That matter 
was left to my discretion, if the Senator 
from Vermont will recall. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, some Senators will find dif- 
ficulty in being here tomorrow, but I 
shall not ask that the consideration of 
the bill be postponed on that account. 
As Senators may know, a conference has 
been schedued with the House for more 
than a week to consider the agriculture 
appropriation bill. Several of us who 
are members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry are also members of 
the Subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations and are conferees on the 
agriculture appropriation bill. I am the 
ranking Republican on that conference 
committee. I shall try to be here as 
much as I can and shall divide my time 
between the two places. But if I am not 
on the floor all the time, I want it to 
be understood where I am. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I may say 
to the Senator from South Carolina that 
I am glad the bill has been called up. 
However, I also feel certain that many 
Senators felt that they were going to be 
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given notice a day or two before they 
would be called upon to debate it, and so 
they could prepare amendments. So it 
seems to me that we ought, by unani- 
mous consent if necessary, agree that the 
Senator from South Carolina may retain 
the floor and yield for purposes other 
than questions, and that when that pro- 
cedure has been exhausted, the Senate 
should take a recess until 10:30 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have an amendment 
which I am prepared to offer and to dis- 
cuss. It is a clarifying amendment. 
Under the rules of unanimous consent, 
it might be taken up, and it would be 
agreeable to me to discuss it and to have 
a vote on it today. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
believe it would be satisfactory to reach 
such an agreement. But I do not wish 
to take any action which would result in 
criticism by any Senator who might say 
he was not properly notified, and so 
forth. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know what 
amendment the Senator from South Da- 
kota has in mind; but it is probable that 
Members of the Senate who are not 
aware that the bill is now being con- 
sidered by the Senate may wish to par- 
ticipate in the vote on the amendment. 
Although I do not know what the amend- 
ment is, I, personally, have no objection 
to having the Senate vote on the amend- 
ment; but I believe other Senators may 
wish to be notified before the vote on 
the amendment is taken. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina has been 
very courteous in permitting this dis- 
cussion to be had in advance of the offer- 
ing of the amendments. 

It seems to me that today we might 
reach agreement on the provisions on 
which there is no dispute, and on to- 
morrow we might debate the amend- 
ments which may be controversial. 

I understand that in the committee the 
vote was approximately 8 to 7, which in- 
dicates that there are differences of 
opinion among the committee members. 

On the other hand, I think the REcorp 
should show that there is no serious dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to many 
of the provisions of the bill; and I be- 
lieve that those provisions might well be 
Cealt with this afternoon. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
indicated that he is prepared to vote now 
on some of the amendments. Certainly 
the Senators from the wheat-producing 
States should first be heard from. 

My State produces only a little wheat; 
and if I were permitted to discuss the bill 
this afternoon, I would confine my re- 
marks today to the provisions as to 
which there is substantial agreement; 
and I would ask Senators who come from 
the wheat-producing States to remain 
here during my remarks, so that if I fell 
into error, attention could be called to 
it at once. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if satisfac- 
tory to the Senators now present, I am 
prepared to speak briefly on the items on 
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which we are in agreement, so that on 
tomorrow we can consider the items on 
which there is disagreement. I believe 
such procedure would lead to fair con- 
sideration of the bill. 

For instance, at this time the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], cannot be in 
the Chamber, because he is tied up with 
the marking up of the highly important 
appropriation bill for the Department 
of Defense; and for similar reasons Sen- 
ators who represent States which have 
large wheat acreage are not able to be 
in the Chamber at this time. 

Therefore, it seems to me that this 
afternoon we might well proceed to dis- 
pose of the items on which there is no 
serious disagreement. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Florida for that suggestion. I believe it 
would be well for us to proceed in line 
with it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, one of the amendments to 
which I wish to refer would limit to 
$10,000 the payment in kind to be paid 
to any one farmer. The other amend- 
ment which I wish to discuss relates to 
the program in the Great Plains, and 
provides that a farmer who participates 
in the Great Plains program will not lose 
his base acreage. I do not believe either 
of those amendments is very contro- 
versial. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
been tied up in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in connection with the marking 
up of the Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill. Therefore, I am not en- 
tirely sure about the program for the 
consideration of this bill. I understand 
that it has now been proposed that 
further debate on the amendments go 
over until tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As I understand the proposed agree- 
ment, it was that there would be one 
hour for debate on each amendment, but 
that no amendments would be voted on 
today. 

On the other hand, if there is unani- 
mity of opinion in regard to any amend- 
ment, no doubt it would be proper for 
us to deal with it today. 

Under. that arrangement, general de- 
bate on the bill will be in order today, 
as I understand; and on tomorrow the 
Senate will proceed to deal with the 
amendments. That is my understand- 
ing of the arrangement which has been 
made. I do not believe any Senator 
would object to my yielding to other 
Senators in that connection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Some amendments 
have been prepared at the request of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the chairman of the full committee; and 
I had expected to join him in urging the 
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adoption of those amendments. How- 
ever, he is not able to be present at this 
time; and I have not seen the amend- 
ments, and therefore I cannot now pre- 
sent an adequate argument in regard to 
them. At this time I know only the gen- 
eral substance of the amendments, which 
have been prepared by the general coun- 
sel of the committee. 

Tomorrow morning, the Senator from 
Louisiana will be available; and then we 
can debate those amendments, which will 
present the items of maximum difference 
of opinion, which were subject to the 
heaviest debate in the committee. I be- 
lieve there are two such amendments. 
I am trying to obtain copies of the 
amendments, so they can be printed. 

I am sorry to be in this situation; but 
the Senator from Louisiana has in- 
formed me that he had no notice that 
this bill would be called up today; and a 
short time ago he telephoned me, from 
the committee room where the Defense 
Department appropriation bill is being 
marked up, and asked me to come to the 
Chamber as quickly as possible and ex- 
plain the situation. 

None of us wishes to prevent expedi- 
tious consideration and disposition of this 
bill. 

As I understand, the Senator from 
South Dakota must be absent from the 
Chamber after tomorow, because of im- 
perative business. We know of his con- 
cern with this matter, particularly in 
view of the large amount of wheat pro- 
duced in his State. 

Therefore, under no circumstances 
would I wish to prevent the Senator from 
South Dakota or any other Senator from 
having his complete “day in court.” 

My suggestion was that the amend- 
ments be printed today, so they will be 
available to all Senators, with the result 
that the Senate could dispose of the 
amendments during the session tomor- 
row. 

But I also understand that many of 
the amendments are not controversial, 
and a number were unanimously agreed 
to in the committee. I think the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota indicates that 
he agrees that that is so. Therefore, I 
believe it would be proper for some of us 
to proceed with general debate on the 
bill this afternoon; and Senators who 
know more about the problems involved 
could then submit corrections, if such 
were required by the remarks we make. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I cer- 
tainly appreciate the Senator’s com- 
ments. I think 15 or 20 minutes’ notice 
is rather short notice before the bill is 
considered. The Senator from Wash- 
ington, the Senator from Louisiana, and 
I were in the Armed Services Committee 
when the telephone call about the con- 
sideration of this bill came to us. 

Although personally I think the bill 
is in fairly good shape, or can be made 
so after the adoption of some rather 
minor amendments—everything consid- 
ered—lI still hope that final action will 
not be taken until tomorrow. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLanD] may pro- 
ceed in line with the suggestion he has 
made, without causing the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] to lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to proceed, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that I expect all 
other Senators to have the same right, 
as we proceed to discuss the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course it is intended 
that Senators be heard from, one at a 
time, as the debate proceeds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his suggestion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that any Senator may be recognized, to 
address the Senate, without causing me 
to lose the floor this afternoon. I make 
that request in order to expedite the 
consideration of these matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
first item on which I think every mem- 
ber of the committee was in agreement 
was that the wheat situation presents the 
most critical problem in agriculture, in- 
sofar as both the wheat growers and 
the wheat industry are concerned. That 
problem requires separate handling and 
early disposition, so that the plans for 
next year can be made known, and sv 
that the choice to be given to the grow- 
ers can speedily be made known to 
them. I believe that is the first item 
on which all members of the committee 
were in complete accord. 

Second, I think the information fur- 
nished us from various sources was such 
that there was no great difference of 
opinion as to the surplus prospect at 
the end of this producing year. For 
instance, on page 3 of the report, it is 
shown that the committee assumed 
that, from the prospects of the crop 
then before us, and from the carryover 
then on hand, 1,436 million bushels 
would be on hand by the end of the 
marketing year beginning this July 1. 

I am advised by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. YounG], whose con- 
tacts with the great wheat-producing 
region are much better than mine, that 
at this time it looks as though there will 
be an even greater surplus than was 
anticipated at the time the committee 
acted. So I think we will be safe in 
saying we assume something like 112 
billion bushels in surplus will be on hand 
at the end of this producing year. 

That is, of course, an immense carry- 
over, much more than the market, the 
foreign disposal programs, and anything 
else we can see in sight, will make a 
dent in, unless we change the law. 

In spite of the fact that there are 
differences of opinion as to what philos- 
ophy should prevail in the price-sup- 
port approach, I think everybody real- 
ized it would be a tragedy to call it off 
all at one time, and that there had to 
be a modification of the program which 
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would be realistic and which would tend 
to cut down the expected surplus and 
the on-hand surplus. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is it 
not true that this type of bill is the only 
kind of wheat legislation we can expect 
to get through Congress, judging by the 
action of last year and the feeling of the 
members of the committee? There is 
some controversy as to the level of price 
support, but certainly this type of bill is 
about the only kind we can expect to 
get through Congress and approved by 
the President. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree with the 
Senator from North Dakota. The Sena- 
tor from North Dakota and other Sena- 
tors who participated in the conference 
last year will remember that we thought 
that by give and take, with which none 
of us agreed completely, we had brought 
the matter to about as near a settlement 
as appeared possible. In that way we 
had reached a settlement on this par- 
ticular bill, and that settlement, in the 
nature of a conference report, was ap- 
proved by the Senate, and failed of ap- 
proval in the House of Representatives, 
by only a few votes. After exploring the 
matter carefully, I think we all felt what 
is now proposed was the only approach 
which offered any promise of acceptance 
by both Houses and by the President. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
And probably of being approved by the 
farmers, which is also important. We 
have to take that factor into considera- 
tion also. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is ccr- 
rect. Even if the bill were passed, and 
even if the farmers did not approve its 
affirmative provisions, they would have 
a chance, by declining to approve mar- 
keting quotas, to make an alternative 
program which the Senator from Florida, 
at least, thought would not be very at- 
tractive, but which would be an incentive 
to acceptance by the farmers of the pro- 
gram which was embodied in this bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
from Florida has correctly expressed the 
Situation, and, in his colloquy with our 
distinguished colleague from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Youne], has established that 
legislation dealing with various elements 
included in this bill seems to be the only 
type that can be gotten through confer- 
ence, namely, a measure that deals with 
price-support programs, acreage cut- 
backs, and payments in kind. 

Coming from one of the wheat-pro- 
ducing States—and I know the Senator 
from North Dakota shares these senti- 
ments—we appreciate the fact that our 
southern colleagues, who are not par- 
ticularly involved in the wheat problem, 
have cooperated fully in expediting this 
proposed legislation. It was brought out 
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of committee reasonably fast. I know 

the distinguished chairman of the com- 

mittee [Mr. ELLENDER], who is now in the 

Chamber, contacted the majority leader, 

—e that we expedite action on the 
ill. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] has cast aside 
his immediate concern in cotton long 
enough to present this bill and make his 
presentation today. 

I am grateful for the fact that the 
majority leader has moved today to get 
this bill to the floor and to expedite its 
passage, because I think constructive 
action on legislation is more important 
than all the oratory we can array re- 
lating to the farm problem. 

I am delighted that we are moving 
ahead constructively. I am convinced 
we shall have a favorable vote on this 
proposed legislation. 

I think the suggestion the Senator 
from Florida is making, that we discuss 
the various areas in which we do agree, 
which are many, and point out the areas 
in which there are likely to be differences 
of opinion, when we come to voting to- 
morrow, represents a move in the direc- 
tion of getting the proposed legislation 
approved. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not a fact that about the only 
thing in disagreement in committee re- 
lated to the 80-percent-of-parity sup- 
port? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The level of price 
support was one of the three or four 
matters in which there was disagreement. 

Mr. MUNDT. That, and the degree of 
cutback, and also there was some dis- 
agreement about the amount of pay- 
ments in kind, although not quite as 
serious a disagreement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has 
anticipated the conclusions I expected 
to reach. He has put his finger on the 
three items which are likely to be most 
controversial, and were in committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I per- 
sonally wish to express my appreciation 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for bringing before the Senate 
this bill. For a long time it was pre- 
dicted there was not going to be an 
opportunity for the Senate to express 
itself on wheat legislation at _ this 
session. Those of us who come from 
wheat areas, and those of us who have 
watched the wheat situation, know that 
some action seems indicated. A year 
ago, when we had the wheat bill in the 
Senate, I expressed the opinion that a 
20 percent reduction in acreage with cn 
89 percent level of parity support would 
not be attractive; that the 20 percent 
reduction in acreage without anything 
further than an 80 percent level of sup- 
port would make it difficult for some 
wheat growers to operate. I am not 
talking about the largest wheat growers, 
but the average. 
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The bill which has been reported by 
the committee has the distinct advan- 
tage that it offers a payment in kind of 
50 percent of the normal production for 
the 20 percent of the acreage taken out 
of production. 

That provision is beneficial in two 
ways. In the first place, it reduces the 
stock in storage. We have got to begin to 
whittle down the surplus carryover if we 
are going to make headway on the wheat 
problem. The use of the payment-in- 
kind principle moves in that direction. 

A second advantage is that the bill 
offers some compensation above the 80 
percent support level to the farmer as 
an inducement for cooperating and for 
taking out of production 20 percent of 
the acreage. 

In those respects, I think the bill is 
definitely an improvement over what we 
had last year. There are a few minor 
points which perhaps can be taken care 
of by amendments, but I think on the 
whole the bill is desirable and is an im- 
provement over what we were offered a 
year ago. 

There is one other feature of the bill 
which has considerable significance for 
South Dakota; that is, the 20-percent 
reduction in acreage allotment would be 
applicable also to the 15-acre wheat- 
grower. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It has 
been the 15-acre wheatgrower who has 
provided part of the problem so far as 
the allocation of acreage is concerned. 
My State of South Dakota, I think, has 
lost something over 100,000 acres in its 
allotment due to the shifting of wheat 
acreage allotments because of the 15- 
acre provision. A study of the States 
where 15-acre wheatgrowers predom- 
inate indicates a shift of acreage. The 
loss of 100,000 acres of allotment to the 
wheatgrowers of South Dakota has re- 
sulted in a cut in income. The appli- 
cation of the 20-percent reduction to all 
wheatgrowers—to the 15-acre wheat- 
growers as well as the larger growers— 
is in the nature of equity and justice, 
and will be commended, I think, by the 
wheatgrowers of South Dakota. 

On the whole, I think the wheat bill 
as reported by the committee gives us 
the best chance for action which will be 
beneficial to wheatgrowers and which 
also will result in a reduction of the 
carryover surpluses of any bill which has 
been in prospect up to this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I am sure the able chairman of the full 
committee appreciates those remarks. 
The Senator has certainly worked hard 
on getting a bill reported. 

Mr. President, I continue with a dis- 
cussion of matters which I think are in 
complete or substantial agreement. One 
of these matters related to penalties. It 
was agreed that penalties had not been 
high enough nor enforcible enough to 
restrict the planting and the harvesting 
of excess amounts of wheat, which con- 
tributed in a substantial way to the huge 
surpluses on hand. 

Senators will find on page 2 of the re- 
port three items which are classified as 
(b), (c), and (d), which deal with the 
subject of penalties. 
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I believe I am correct in saying that all 
members of the committee agreed the 
penalty provisions needed to be made 
much more strict and much more en- 
forcible. These provisions, which I 
shall now read into the Recorp, are in- 
tended to accomplish that purpose. I 
do not recall that there was a difference 
of opinion as to them. 

The first is: 

(b) Impose wheat marketing penalties on 
the actual yield of the excess acres (or 
double the normal yield if the actual yield 
is not shown); 


The reason for that provision is that 
the penalties, whenever invoked, have 
not been applied to the entire amount of 
wheat produced on the acres harvested 
in excess of the acreage allotment. If 
the producer had a fine crop and pro- 
duced more than his normal yield per 
acre, he paid a penalty on the normal 
yield of his excess acres; and the balance 
of his actual yield on his excess acres was 
penalty free. On the other hand if he 
had a poor crop, he paid a penalty only 
on the amount by which his total pro- 
duction on the farm exceeded the 
normal production of his farm-acreage 
allotment. If his total production did 
not exceed the normal production of his 
allotment, he paid no penalty at all, but 
in any event he paid penalty on less 
wheat than he produced on his excess 
acres. 

I note the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Youne] is nodding his head. I 
think the Senator from North Dakota 
probably understands this situation as 
well as anyone else in the committee, by 
reason of what he has noted that others 
do rather than by reason of what he has 
done as a wheat producer. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It 
had become a profitable practice to over- 
seed. A man not only gained money but 
gained acreage by that process, until the 
Anfuso bill was passed by the Congress 
about 3 years ago. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator’s statement points up the 
comment I made, that we all agreed 
the penalty situation required correction 
if we intended to face up equitably to 
this problem. 


The second item is: 
(c) Increase the wheat marketing penalty 
to 65 percent of parity; 


This is a much larger percent of parity 
than the 45 percent which was previously 
imposed. 

The third item is: 

(ad) Restrict to farms complying with their 
allotments the right to withdraw wheat 
stored from a previous crop to avoid penalty; 


In other words, under existing law the 
producer could exceed his allotment 
every year, store the excess to avoid 
penalty in good years, and sell it without 
penalty in a year when he had a crop 
failure. Under this provision of the bill, 
he would not be aliowed to sell such 
stored wheat when he had a crop failure 
unless he had played the game squarely 
that year and kept within his allotment. 


Mr. 
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To summarize, I think it is fair to say 
there were not substantial differences in 
the committee on the point that stricter 
penalty provisions had to be imposed and 
better enforcement procedures had to be 
applied to the situation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I speak not as a mem- 
ber of the committee, of course, but I 
think the steps which the committee has 
taken along the lines the Senator has 
been discussing under (b), (c), and (d) 
are steps in the right direction, based 
upon the particular bill before us. 

I am very disappointed not to see in 
the bill a quota or allotment by bushels 
rather than by acreage. As is true with 
regard to the Senators from Minnesota, 
the Senators from South Dakota, and 
the Senators from Kansas, I have lived 
in an area which is really the “heart- 
land” of all the great high plains area 
of wheat production. I am convinced 
now, and I have been convinced for 
many years, knowing the conditions un- 
der which wheat is farmed not only in 
my State but also in other States, that 
it will never be possible—and I say this 
with full assurance—to control the pro- 
duction of wheat except within very, very 
wide limitations so long as we use an 
acreage control. 

I note the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. YounG] is on his feet. I have asked 
the Senator this question before, but I 
have never gotten an answer which to me 
was satisfactory. 

I was hoping, whatever else we might 
do, that we would put in the bill some 
provision to get away from the situation 
of having farmers plant more and more, 
and fertilize more and more, planting 
grains which produce stuff which is called 
wheat but which is not of any great sig- 
nificance or value to the country, and 
which we continue to support. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, who has voiced a 
point made very ably and aggressively 
by the Senator from North Dakota and 
by other Senators in the committee, the 
question which he has raised is not a 
question which was not considered by 
the committee, but is one of those ques- 
tions on which the committee could not 
reach anything like unanimity. For 
that reason alone the matter does not 
appear in the bill. 

I will not attempt to labor the ques- 
tion by stating the arguments of those 
who oppose the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, but in brief I would 
say that the arguments develop from 
the fact that wheat is produced in many 
different kinds of soils and in many 
different varieties. This does not con- 
stitute as simple a problem as if all the 
wheat were produced in what the Sen- 
ator were termed the “heart” of the 
wheat land. It makes it almost impos- 
sible to find an agreement upon that 
part of the program. 

Mr. YOUNG- of North Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I of- 
fered such an amendment in the Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 
the Senator knows. To me that repre. 
sents the only fair and positive way of 
controlling wheat production. 

The people who deal with technica] 
matters in the Department of Agricy]- 
ture, who have to administer these pro- 
grams, claim this is not the easiest way 
to accomplish what is desired. It is 
said that we will run into many prob- 
lems in regard to administration. 

I had a bill drawn up, but I learned, 
when we studied the subject of pay- 
ment in kind that the bushel allotment 
approach becomes even more difficult 
to administer. 

If it were not for the payment-in- 
kind provision of the bill, I believe the 
committee would have approved a 
bushel allotment amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to thank the 
Senator from North Dakota. I have 
not, of course, had occasion to go into 
the subject of payment in kind under 
a quota allotment. I feel deeply that 
there will never be any successful con- 
trol of wheat production until we re- 
duce production to a minimum, so that 
farmers are just barely producing on 
a starvation basis. Having lived with 
this problem for 30 years, I do not un- 
derstand how we can control wheat pro- 
duction unless it is put on a bushel 
basis. I realize that when a bill such 
as the one before the Senate is put to- 
gether, the spread must be weaved in 
every other paragraph and every other 
sentence, and each one must mutually 
support the other. Certainly it would 
be impossible, at least for the Senator 
from Colorado, without weeks of effort, 
to try to offer any amendments which 
would accomplish this particular pur- 
pose. But I am wedded to the concept 
that this is the only way that we shall 
ever actually control the production of 
wheat. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to assure the 
Senator again that he was not without 
an ardent and able advocate of the pro- 
visions about which he speaks in the 
person of the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
think the Senator from Colorado, who 
has always been interested in a wheat 
program, will find scme consolation in 
the language of the report which appears 
at the bottom of page 14. I would like 
to read it into the REcorp. 

The committee also had before it a pro- 
posal for bushel marketing quotas. Such a 
proposal has been discussed through the 
years, since before the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 was enacted. The commit- 
tee recommends that the Department of 
Agriculture study this matter, develop a pro- 
posal in bill form providing for bushel 
quotas in the technically most acceptable 
form possible, and report to the committee 
on the results of its study, with its recom- 
mendations, not later than January 15, 1961. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator will see 
from the recital in the report just read 
that not only was the matter considered, 
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ce that the instruction that was 
read by the able Senator from North 
Dakota was given by the committee in 
its report. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for yielding. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I add to what the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc], and what the Senator from 
Florida {Mr. Ho.tanp], has said to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, Attotr], that not only in writing 
the bill, but in revising, writing, and 
modifying agricultural legislation in 
years past we have all been persuaded 
by the same kind of logic which induces 
the Senator from Colorado to believe 
that restricting bushels should be easier 
than restricting acreage. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure the Senator 
from South Dakota will recall his col- 
loquy with the Senator from Georgia 
2 or 3 years ago, in which we established 
a legislative history on a bill then pend- 
ing before the Senate on this matter, 
and then it was changed in conference, 
I believe. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. And each time 
we encountered the point which has been 
emphasized by the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from North Dakota. 
The administrative officials would come 
forward with some very significant rea- 
sons why the difficulties in administra- 
tion would be prodigious, and as we 
moved into this new formula to compen- 
sate farmers by giving them payments in 
kind, rather than minimizing those diffi- 
culties, we discovered that we had mag- 
nified them tremendously. 

So after discussing this subject at 
considerable length in the hope that we 
could get some legislation passed at this 
session which would not inject new and 
controversial elements, and which might 
bog down any bill hopelessly, it was 
pretty well agreed, I believe, by the com- 
mittee that a report should be solicited 
from the Department, and that it be 
given a mandate to try to find out how 
to overcome the obstacles it has been 
able to describe so frequently and so 
effectively, and to come up with some 
“yeses” rather than “noes” in connec- 
tion with this subject. 

If we were to try to unravel this large 
problem, with the limited knowledge we 
now have, and our incapacity to answer 
the administrative realities which are 
presented, compounded as they are by 
the desire of all of us to utilize payments 
in kind to compensate the farmer more 
adequately, we might wind up with an 
empty sack. We do not want an empty 
sack. We want to make some progress. 
I do not think there is a member of the 
committee who is against the concept of 
curtailment by bushels instead of cur- 
tailment by acreage, if we can find the 
formula which will make that plan effec- 
tive. Everyone recognizes, of course, the 
unpredictability of restricting by acre- 
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age, because we cannot anticipate crop 
conditions by acreage, weather condi- 
tions by acreage, farmer habits, how 
much fertilizer farmers will use, and 
how much they will produce. Experi- 
ence has borne out that unpredictability 
over and over again. 

We feel that there must be an answer, 
and we call upon the men of Solomon 
at the Department of Agriculture to 
come up with an answer by next Janu- 
ary instead of reasons why curtailment 
by bushels is not an operative way to 
proceed at this time. 

I am confident that the Senator from 
Colorado will have another opportunity 
in a later bill and on a later occasion, 
fortified by a new set of facts, to push 
toward curtailment of crops by bushels 
instead of by acreage, if we are so un- 
fortunate as not to develop a farm pro- 
gram which will eliminate the neces- 
sity of controls and curtailments al- 
together. 

Mr, ELLENDER rose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER]. I shall be glad to yield 
to him at any time to continue this dis- 
cussion, which he can more ably do than 
can the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not think that statement is entirely 
correct. 

In regard to the question raised by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado, 
our committee considered bushelage 
control not only this year, but in past 
years. In my humble judgment the 
great difficulty which has confronted us 
with respect to wheat surpluses is that 
somehow those who handled wheat leg- 
islation back in 1938 placed a minimum 
acreage provision in the law. This has 
prevented any acreage reduction in spite 
of the fact that surpluses accumulated. 
Of all crops, of all commodities that we 
had under control, wheat was the only 
one, at the time the act was put in 
effect, that had a minimum acreage pro- 
vision. That floor has really been the 
source of our trouble. 

To illustrate the effect of the 55 mil- 
lion acre minimum I wish to point out 
that the average number of bushels pro- 
duced per acre in 1927-28 was 14.7; in 
1958-59 it was 27.4 bushels per acre. 

With almost double the yield per acre, 
and with a minimum of 55 million acres, 
there was little that the Department 
could do to control production. Such 
developments have been our trouble. 

As an example of other commodities 
that were under control, there is cotton. 
No minimum acreage for cotton was ever 
fixed in the law until 2 or 3 years ago. 
I well remember the time, only 12 or 15 
years ago, when we planted as many as 
42 million acres of cotton. The produc- 
tion of 42 million acres was about what 
we can now produce on 16 million acres. 

We made a change in the cotton pro- 
gram, but not in the wheat program. Be- 
cause we did not make the change, in my 
judgment, is the reason why today we 
have surplus wheat in such great quan- 
tity. The Department is unable to go 
below the specified 55 million acres, with 
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yield per acre, as I pointed out, in some 
years double what it was only 30 years 
ago. 

To go back to the question of trying 
to devise a program with respect to bush- 
elage control, we have had that proposai 
before us ever since I have been on the 
committee. We have had it for the past 
24 years. It has bobbed up every now 
and then. There is much doubt among 
others, including the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and I too doubt that we could 
control the problem by letting farmers 
plant any amount of wheat they want 
but let them sell only a certain amount 
of their production. It is a program that 
would be very difficult to administer if 
we were to let the farmers plant all the 
wheat they want but say to them that 
they could sell only 25 or perhaps 40 
percent of their production. That is 
what we would have to do. What would 
we do with the extra wheat? It would 
take an army of administrators to con- 
trol it, and probably a great many sher- 
iffs and constables to see that that wheat 
was not sold. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator has asked 
a question. I do not believe that we 
would find any extra wheat on hand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator does 
not think so? 

Mr. ALLOTT. No. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Kansas who, I be- 
lieve, represents a State which produces 
our largest wheat crop. So I know he has 
a deep concern about the problems of our 
wheat producers. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. My State is one of 
the largest wheat-producing States in 
the United States. Apropos of what has 
been said here, I wish to say at the 
outset that I am convinced that this is 
the best measure that we can expect to 
get out of the Senate, certainly, and 
perhaps even out of the House. I am 
speaking now only with respect to the 
Senate. During this year I was fully 
cognizant of the fact and I know other 
Senators were also, that this is the year 
we must pass some legislation covering 
this important subject. 

Apropos of what the distinguished 
chairman of the committee has said, it 
is only fair to point out that the 55 
million limit established in the law re- 
lates to the fact that when that limita- 
tion was established, the history of 
wheat production was considerably less 
than it has been in the last two or three 
years. I am sure the facts will bear me 
out when I say that we have had 2 or 
3 exceptionally good crop acreage years 
in practically all wheat-producing areas 
in this country. True the farmers have 
learned to farm better; that fertilizing 
companies and techniques have im- 
proved operations; that the ingenuity 
of the farmer, by reason of his reduction 
of acreage—within the limitation of 55 
million acres in the historic producing 
acreage areas, and the 15 acre situation 
that was almost mandatory, and the 
ability of splitting farms and adding 
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sections outside the historic area—all 
have contributed to this great produc- 
tion. 

Also apropos of what has been said 
about the bushelage proposition, as 
members of the committee know, that 
proposition was submitted and was 
earnestly argued in committee. How- 
ever, a majority of the committee did 
not see fit to accept that proposal. As 
no doubt other members of the commit- 
tee have stated, there prevailed in the 
committee some hesitancy due to 
whether the department would even ac- 
cept it, or whether the bill would be 
signed with such a proposal in it. 

With reference to the bill, over all, 
there are contained in it eight specific 
provisions of the committee under the 
title “Short Explanation of the Bill,” 
that would be in effect for the 1961, 1962 
and 1963 wheat crops. A number of 
other provisions would be effective on 
a permanent basis. 

The safeguards that are thrown 
around wheat production, with the type 
of restrictions on the utilization or lack 
of utilization of the acres taken out of 
production, I believe are a decided step 
forward. The bill also establishes an 
advisory committee on production, mar- 
keting, and utilization of wheat. The 
committee would consist of nine mem- 
bers. I am sure that this matter has 
been touched on by the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], who is handling the bill on 
the floor. The nine members would be 
appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and would represent various seg- 
ments of the industry. I am sure that 
these men would be cognizant of the 
problems which we have before us. 
Perhaps during that period of time we 
can come up with something. 

I was convinced—as were other mem- 
bers of the committee—that we could 
not get a complete revision of the entire 
farm act; that we could not enact a 
complete farm bill, not only for wheat, 
but for all farm commodities which some 
people believe should be done during 
this session of Congress. 

There are some things in the bill 
which I would like to eliminate. There 
are other features which I do not whole- 
heartedly favor. 

I must say that under the law as it 
exists today the 15-acre tracts all over 
the Nation have pyramided beyond all 
thought of the original authors as a re- 
sult of the production of wheat. My State 
has suffered tremendously. In the east- 
ern section of the country there are 
many 15-acre tracts. Under this bill, in 
fairness, we say that the 15-acre tracts 
are to take the same proportionate cut 
that all other producers take. The cut 
is from 15 to 12 acres, and the 15-acre 
tracts are frozen where they are, and 
the tracts cannot be split up. Today 
the production of wheat on 15-acre tracts 
does not lack much from meeting the 
domestic consumption of wheat in the 
United States; not quite that, but very 
close to it. This act will start a reduc- 
tion in that respect. Some of the 15- 
acre tract producers may not like this 
proviso. However, the larger producing 
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areas are not going to be happy with 
the treatment they receive, either. 
However, we must do something in order 
to cut the productive acres down so long 
as we have the supplies that we have on 
hand. 

Another thing that has been pointed 
out, and which I wish to reiterate, is 
that there has been a great hue and 
cry all over the country—and some of it 
merited—that there is a terrific storage 
cost involved to the Government. Tak- 
ing the 20-percent reduction and pro- 
viding for the 50 percent to be taken out 
of reserves, we provide two things that 
will start reducing the surpluses and 
saving the storage costs which are piling 
up. 

Furthermore, and I think it is very im- 
portant, it cuts acreage and eliminates 
the utilization of these acres to go into 
production of other crops which would 
cause trouble in other areas. 

Last but not least, it cushions the eco- 
nomic shock that a great many of these 
farmers will find themselves confronted 
with in a cost-price squeeze. 

I lend my support to this measure as 
the best we can get out of Congress this 
year. 
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Mr. ALLOTT subsequently said: Mr, 
President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 1 
yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to com- 
ment briefly on the remarks recently 
made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
ScHOEPPEL], who commented on the 15- 
acre limitation. 

I hold in my hand a schedule which 
shows the significance of this provision, 
particularly in regard to excess wheat 
grown on allotments of 15 acres or less. 
This tabulation shows that in 1959, the 
excess production of wheat on allotments 
of 15 acres or less reached the fantastic 
total of 103,599,575 bushels. 

This production in the last 4 years has 
increased to 9.2 percent of the total pro- 
duction of wheat in the United States, 
So in these 4 years the excess production 
of wheat on allotments of 15 acres or less 
has increased 20 percent. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
schedule be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wheat: Farms with allotments of 15 acres or less on which wheat was secded in excess of the 
farm allotment 














1956 1957 1958 1959 
15 acres or less: 
i AR A EAI 537, 933 624, 848 647, 070 689, 636 
ENE NPoc eee son ck ek 2, 014, 129 2, 340, 819 2, 593, 554 3, 062, 155 
ne a tage tog eee en ai 5, 196, 073 6, 564, 565 7, 101, 922 7, 646, 207 
Sr Na EE tele prepa 3, 181, 944 4, 223, 746 4, 508, 368 4, 584, 052 
Production on excess acres_- 85, 912, 488 94, 189, 536 129, 660, 664 103, 599, 575 
Total U.S. production: 
SS a ee ee | 1,004, 272, 000 950, 662,000 | 1, 461, 914, 000 1, 128, 151, 000 
Percent 15-acre excess is of U.S. total produc- 
eee ee ee Se WEEE OO snhatcbes tue eed Socios 8.6 9.9 8.9 9,2 
i 
NOTE.—1956 and 1957 acreages are estimated from frequency distribution. 1958 and 1959 are actual acreages from 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that my remarks 
in connection with the schedule appear 
in the Recorp immediately following the 
previous remarks made by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for his courtesy in 
yielding. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I have been glad to yield to the Senator 
from Colorado; and I am very glad that 
he has made his statement, for the rea- 
son that the committee felt that the 
allotment to these growers should be 
cut 20 percent, just as in the case of 
other producers, and that any grower 
who produced on less than 12 acres— 
some produce on 6 acres or 7 acres or 10 
acres—should not be allowed to produce 
more than he has produced in the past. 
In other words, we were trying to restrict 
all in the same proportion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Kansas for 
his very fine contribution. I agree with 
him as to the importance of the reduc- 
tion in the 15-acre exemption, and I may 
say that there was no material contro- 
versy in committee on that point. 


To go back to the other measures that 
I believe are not in controversy, Sen- 
ators will note subsection (e) in the mid- 
dle of page 2 of the report: “Authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to permit 
increased acreages of kinds of wheat 
in short supply.” 

We have passed special legislation af- 
fecting durum wheat, always in the form 
of bills offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

It appeared that we were confronted 
with the necessity of passing special leg- 
islation in that field. Another member 
of the committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] felt that 
there was a similar situation which would 
probably affect certain production in 
which his State was particularly inter- 
ested. 

So rather than have an item-by-item 
approach or a year-after-year approach, 
it was decided that the soundest course 
was to leave the matter to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to determine, on the basis 
of facts, from year to year, what par- 
ticular varieties, needed for a particu- 
lar purpose, were entitled to that kind 
of treatment. 

The next item on which I think there 
was no great difficulty was the removal 
of the 30-acre limitation on the exemp- 
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tion applicable to farmers producing 
wheat for use only on the farms where 
planted. That exemption has been 
found to be useful. It was found that it 
could be policed, as we were informed 
py the Department. It seemed to the 
committee that if the wheat was actually 
used in the place where it was produced, 
and used for purposes specified in the 
law, it was sound to remove the limita- 

n. 
awe other matters the committee 
thought were not controversial were, 
first, item (g), the repeal of the 200- 
pushel wheat quota exemption, and item 
(j), the repeal of the provision of the 
present law which requires the county 
agent or the local committee chairman 
to keep an additional copy of the acre- 
age allotment list for each commodity. 
This is a small matter, but is one which 
had been found to be both expensive and 
troublesome. 

There are various other items in the 
bill to which I shall refer briefly. 

Item 8, page 2, that is the fifth para- 
graph on the page. While the reduction 
program provided by the bill for the 
years 1961 through 1963 is in force, it 
was provided that the farm wheat acre- 
age history would be preserved, even 
though no wheat might be planted, or 
even though only a part of the acreage 
might be planted. 

As to item 7, I think it was unani- 
mously agreed to prohibit price support 
for any other commodity produced in 
1961, 1962, or 1963, which were the 3 
years proposed to be covered by certain 
provisions of the bill, on.a farm subject 
to wheat marketing quotas if the farm 
failed to comply with the wheat price 
support requirements. In other words, 
if the farmer would not “play ball” with 
respect to his wheat, we would not regard 
him as a member of the team, and he 
would not be regarded as a member of 
the team under any other support pro- 
grams, 

Item 3, at the bottom of page 1, and 
items 4 and 5, at the top of page 2, re- 
late to the new subject of payment in 
kind for retiring wheat acreage from 
production. We realized, as the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has 
so ably stated, that the 55-million mini- 
mum acreage was one hurdle which had 
to be crossed, and that we had to reduce 
the acreage. In order not to reduce the 
income of wheat farmers at the time the 
acreage was reduced, and also to help 
to begin to use up the large surplus that 
is stored, the payment in kind for the 
acreage taken out of wheat production, 
9 of other production, was provided 
or, 

Item 3, at the bottom of page 1 of the 
report, provides for a payment in kind 
equal to 50 percent of the average an- 
nual wheat yield for wheat acreage di- 
verted from production or grazing. 
There is difference of opinion as to the 
percentage of the annual yield which 
Should be paid for in kind. 

I understand that that question will 
arise in the form of an amendment which 
I assume will be debated tomorrow. 

Item 4, at the top of page 2, requires 
as a condition of such price support and 
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payment in kind that the farm comply 
with its wheat allotment and divert the 
acreage representing the 20-percent re- 
duction in its wheat allotment from pro- 
duction or grazing. 

Item 5, likewise, is a condition related 
to the payment in kind. The bill would 
permit the farmer, in return for addi- 
tional annual payments in kind on the 
additional acreage, to divert the reduced 
wheat allotment for 1961, as well as the 
20-percent-allotment reduction, from 
production or grazing for the 3-year pe- 
riod 1961, 1962, and 1963, and devote all 
of the diverted acreage to soil and water 
conserving uses. 

I think I should say at this time that, 
as I understand, there are two contro- 
versial items in the provision relating 
to payment in kind, which we have men- 
tioned as coming in three paragraphs. 
The first is that concerning the amount 
of payment in kind—whether it should 
be 50 percent or a lesser amount. I think 
it should be a lesser amount. But on 
that question the judgment of Congress 
will, of course, prevail. 

The second item relates to the ques- 
tion of whether payment in kind can be 
made for each year separately, or 
whether it shall be a requirement to be 
applied for the 3 years in connection with 
the condition that the reduction of acre- 
age by the required percentage shall be 
a 3-year reduction rather than to be 
followed by something else the second 
year, and something, perhaps, for the 
third year. 

Those are two questions which, I un- 
derstand, are controversial in connection 
with the subject of payment in kind. 

The other two matters which are most 
controversial will be found in sections 
1 and 2, at the bottom of page 1: The 
first is to provide price support at 80 
percent of parity. I feel certain that 
that is a matter which will be ap- 
proached by an amendment. Many 
Senators felt that there was no reason 
for increasing the present prevailing 
rate of price support. They feel that 
to do so would be asking for overpro- 
duction and a bid for just that to occur. 
I understand that an amendment or 
amendments seeking to reduce the price 
support below 80 percent will probably 
be debated tomorrow. 

The second item involving great con- 
troversy is the proposal to reduce acre- 
age allotments by 20 percent. That 
would result in a reduction of 11 million 
acres from the 55 million acre minimum 
which is provided under existing law. 

I shall not attempt to argue at this 
time anything in connection with these 
major points of difference, which I un- 
derstand relate only to the level of price 
support; second, to the reduction of 
acreage which would be required; third, 
to the conditions to be imposed on the 
payment in kind, relating both to the 
percentage of payment in kind and to the 
duration of the payment in kind. 

The committee was of different opin- 
ions concerning the periods of time to 
be covered by the bill. Permanent pro- 
posed legislation was introduced. We 
had 1-, 2-, and 3-year legislation intro- 
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duced. I believe that while it was not 
unanimous, the great majority of the 
committee felt that the 3-year provision 
for payments in kind was probably the 
most nearly in accord with everyone’s 
thinking, and that is what is included in 
the bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield, with the un- 
derstanding that he does not lose the 
floor, so that I may send to the desk an 
amendment which I ask to have printed, 
and which I expect to call up tomorrow? 
The amendment involves the 60-million 
acre conservation reserve, and is spon- 
sored by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DrrKsENn], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND], and me. I ask that my re- 
marks be printed at the appropriate 
place in the REcorp, outside this immedi- 
ate discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Iowa has pre- 
sented his amendment at this time and 
has briefly described it. It represents 
an extension of the question concerning 
diverted acreage. There was thinking 
and debate in the committee as to 
whether the proposal should apply to 
what would amount to an enlargement 
and extension of the conservation acre- 
age program, which I understand is cov- 
ered in the amendment now sent for- 
ward to be printed. The amendment 
does not relate wholly to the provisions 
of the bill, but it relates in part to the 
provisions of the bill and proposes to 
supplement it in the direction of an ex- 
tended, increased conservation acreage. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Florida is correct. The theory of 
the amendment is that it authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make con- 
tracts, and to extend them, some for 3- 
year periods, others for longer periods, 
which will take out of production 60 mil- 
lion productive acres. This does not 
apply exclusively to the wheat legisla- 
tion as such, but it applies to the whole 
agricultural production program. We 
who are the sponsors of the amendment 
feel that the major way to get at the 
overall agricultural program and the 
difficulties which we have with surpluses 
is to provide for a substantial and ex- 
tensive reduction of acreage in this 
country. That would reduce the feed 
units which are produced. If we do that, 
the farmers will be left free, on the acres 
on which they produce, to plan their 
own crops. It will bring supply and de- 
mand into closer balance. It will bring 
better prices for the crops which the 
farmers raise. 

I am convinced—and I shall try to 
demonstrate it tomorrow—that the cost 
of adopting this particular program of 
acreage reduction would be substantially 
less than the amount which is being 
spent today and which has been spent 
for the last several years. 

I thank the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for his fine observations. 
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Mr. President, at this time I yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]; unless I am asked to yield 
to other Senators for questions, I shall 
now yield the floor to him. He is much 
better prepared to handle this subject, 
and he would have done so if he had not 
been tied up until now with the mark- 
ing up of the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CiarK in the chair). The Chair under- 
stands that the Senator from South 
Carolina now has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, Mr. President, under the unani- 
mous consent agreement. But at this 
time I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana, provided it is under- 
stood that in doing so I shall not lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
am indebted to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] and to the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLiLanp], for 
explaining the bill, particularly the parts 
of the bill on which the committee as a 
whole was in almost complete accord. 

The only difference of any conse- 
quence was in respect to the price-sup- 
port provision, as well as the provision 
for continuation of the 20 percent acre- 
age cut. 

It will be noted that under the present 
bill the support price for 1961, 1962, and 
1963 will be 80 percent of parity, with 
the 20 percent reduction, and a 50 per- 
cent payment in kind on the diverted 
acres. 

The principal points of the program 
contained in this bill are not permanent. 
After 3 years, we shall revert to the old 
law, insofar as price supports and acre- 
age allotments are concerned. 

We make permanent legislation of all 
the minor items which were not in con- 
troversy, and which have been explained 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLanp]. 

The bill, S. 2759, in its original form, 
as I introduced it, would— 

First. Provide price support at 80 per- 
cent of parity for the 1961 crop, 75 per- 
cent for the 1962 crop, 70 percent for the 
1963 crop, and 65 percent for the 1964 
and subsequent crops. 

Second. Reduce each farm acreage 
allotment by 20 percent for the 1961 
crop, and 25 percent for the 1962 and 
subsequent crops. 

Third. Prevent the diversion of such 
acreage reduction to other price-sup- 
ported crops in 1961, by conditioning 
wheat price support on reducing the 
acreage of price-supported crops below 
the 1958-59 average by an acreage equal 
to the percent of reduction. 

Fourth. Provide a payment in kind in 
1961—one-third average annual yield— 
on acreage equal to such percent of re- 
duction, if such acreage is not harvested 
or grazed. 

Fifth. Impose penalties on the actual 
yield of the excess acres—or double the 
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normal yield if the actual yield is not 
shown. 

Sixth. Increase the marketing pen- 
alty to 65 percent of parity—from 45 
percent. 

Seventh. Reduce the 15-acre exemp- 
tion to 12, and restrict it to farms which 
planted wheat in 1958, 1959, or 1960 and 
to producers who produce wheat on only 
one farm. 

Eighth. Remove the 30-acre limita- 
tion on the feed wheat exemption. 

Ninth. Restrict to farms complying 
with their allotments the right to with- 
draw wheat stored from a previous crop 
to avoid penalty. 

The bill would also (a) repeal the 200- 
bushel exemption; (b) prevent an acre- 
age history penalty where by reason of 
production failure, the producer has no 
marketing excess which he can store to 
avoid such a penalty; (c) repeal au- 
thority for price support for nonco- 
operators for any basic agricultural 
commodity; and (d) repeal a provision 
requiring the county agent or the local 
committee chairman to keep an addi- 
tional copy of the acreage allotment list 
for each commodity. 

In order to bring the committee 
amendment more in line with the origi- 
nal bill I shall offer two amendments, 
which I submit on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.- 
LAND!|; and I ask that the amendments 
be printed and lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the desk, as requested. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In essence, the first 
amendment seeks to make permanent 
the 20-percent cut, and to set the price 
support level for 1961 at 75 percent of 
parity; that for 1962, 70 percent; and 
that for 1963 and subsequent years, 65 
percent. If the amendment fails of 
adoption, I propose to offer another 
amendment intended to set price sup- 
ports for the next 3 years at 75 percent 
of parity, and to make permanent the 
20-percent cut. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to state that at 
5 o’clock Senators are invited to a recep- 
tion in the old Supreme Court Chamber. 
Both our own beloved minority. leader 
and the distinguished majority leader 
will participate in the reception. I won- 
der whether it will be agreeable now to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
then to request a recess for half an hour 
or so, after which this debate may con- 
tinue. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not believe it will be necessary to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum; I think 
probably the Senators now present will 
agree, without objection, to the plan pro- 
posed. A quorum call at this time would 
merely consume time unnecessarily. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 
If Senators wish to continue with the de- 
bate at this tinie, I shall withdraw my 
suggestion. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
will be agreeable to have us take a recess 
for 15 minutes, of course. 

Mr. KUCHEL. However, I now under- 
stand that some Senators who now are 
present wish to have the debate proceed, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, which | 
submit on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from North Dakota’ [Mr. 
Younc]; and I ask that the amendment 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] and myself, I submit an 
amendment, to be printed and to lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me say that the 
amendment relates to the provision of 
the bill which deals with the present 15- 
acre exemption. 

As Members of the Senate will re- 
member, the 15-acre exemption, as well 
as individual allotments, was modified 
by 20 percent, thus reducing the exemp- 
tion to 12 acres. There is a further pro- 
vision that the exemption in any event 
will not exceed the highest number of 
acres planted on the farm in the calendar 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960, and in many 
cases this is less than 12 acres. My 
amendment would eliminate the second 
provision and fix the exemption at 12 
acres. 

At this time, I shall not discuss the rea- 
sons for the amendment. They were 
discussed in the committee. 

So, Mr. President, I now submit the 
amendment, to be printed and to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me time on the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I will not on the bill. I will yield to the 
Senator with the understanding that it 
does not count as time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from Min- 
nesota that the Senate is not now op- 
erating under the time limitation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, am 
I recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Chair correctly understand that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina retains the 
floor? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina yields to 
the Senator from Minnesota, but the 
limitation of time is not in effect. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from South 
Carolina for yielding to me so I can make 
a brief statement on the bill before the 
Senate, the Wheat Act of 1960, S. 2759. 

Since I had to leave the floor on occa- 
sion in order to answer some telephone 
calls, may I ask the Senator from South 
Carolina if he placed in the Recorp the 
short explanation of the bill as it is given 
in the committee report? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have had it put in the ReEcorp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
job of the Senate is to try to design 
wheat legislation that will do three 
things. The first objective is to provide 
a fair price to the farm producer, be- 
cause the current price of wheat has no 
relevancy to the cost of the operation of 
a wheat farm. Wheat prices have gone 
down constantly over the last 10 years. 
Wheat prices 10 years ago were not too 
high. In fact, 10 years ago, the wheat 
farmer was getting approximately 90 
percent of parity. That is 10 percent 
less than a fair, reasonable price for his 
commodity. In the 10-year period 1950 
to 1960, the price of wheat has continued 
to decline. 

So the first objective of any wheat 
legislation should be to give to the farm 
producer an opportunity to obtain a rea- 
sonable, fair price in the marketplace 
for the commodity that he produces. If 
that objective is accomplished, then the 
Government of the United States will 
relieve itself of a tremendous burden. 

The second objective of the legislation 
should be to alleviate or to remove from 
the taxpayer the heavy cost of the cur- 
rent farm program. It is a fact that the 
Government of the United States has in 
storage well over 1 billion bushels of 
wheat at the present time, under Gov- 
ernment ownership. That is a costly 
item of storage. It is a substantial in- 
vestment of public funds. Therefore, 
the second objective of a wheat bill 
should be to reduce the cost of the wheat 
program. 

The third objective of a wheat bill 
should be not only to provide a fair price 
to the farmer on the unit of his produc- 
tion, not only to reduce the cost to the 
taxpayer, but also to make sure that 
there is a continuity of the family farm 
type of production that meets the basic 
domestic food and feed needs of the 
American people and the American 
economy, plus our export and foreign 
policy requirements, in light of the pres- 
ent world situation. 

I am going to take a few moments to 
go over what I think are the essential 
criteria or standards by which we ought 
to judge a piece of legislation. Let us 
take the first one. Does this proposed 
legislation provide a fairer and more just 
and more equitable return on produc- 
tion, considering current operating costs 
of a wheat producer? 

I have an analysis of the estimated 
return to farmers from three wheat pro- 
grams. I earlier sent to the desk an 
amendment. The Humphrey amend- 
ment would change the proposed legis- 
lation so as to provide 85 percent of par- 
ity support price, a 25-percent cut in 
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acreage, instead of 20 percent reduction 
as provided in the bill, and a 55-percent 
payment in kind to cooperators, as com- 
pared with a 50-percent payment in kind 
as provided in the bill. 

That amendment fulfills the first 
standard of what I call fair and effective 
legislation. The reason why I say that 
is that if we want the farm producer 
to get a fair price, and at the same time 
sharply reduce his acreage, then the unit 
price must be improved and the payment 
in kind must take into consideration a 
rather drastic cut in acreage. 

I have in my hand a report, the source 
being the Great Plainsman, published 
by the Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
velopment Association, which is correct- 
ec for parity price changes, so the figures 
are factual and meaningful. Under the 
existing program, let us say there are 82 
million base acres of wheat. That is a 
constant figure through the three pro- 
grams; namely, the existing program, the 
program as provided for in S. 2759, and 
the Humphrey amendment as sent to the 
desk. 

The acreage allotment under the ex- 
isting program is 55 million acres. The 
acreage allotment under the Senate bill 
is 44 million acres. The acreage allot- 
ment under the Humphrey amendment 
would be 41 million acres—sharply re- 
ducing the acreage from 55 million al- 
lotted acres under present law to 41 mil- 
lion acres. 

There is an average yield of 20 bushels 
to the acre, which is a constant figure in 
all three proposals. There is a produc- 
tion, under the existing program, of 1,100 
bushels. Under the Senate bill, it is 880 
bushels. Under the Humphrey proposal 
it is 820 bushels. 

That is arrived at by using the num- 
ber of allotted acres, on the basis of 55 
million acres, 44 million acres, and 41 
million acres, for the purposes of analysis 
of the typical farm. 

The price support—using the May, 
1960, parity base—under the three pro- 
posals is as follows: Under the existing 
program, $1.78; under the Senate bill as 
it is before us, $1.90; and under the 
Humphrey amendment, $2.02. 

When we tabulate all of these figures— 
and I have others, Mr. President, which 
I shall present for the Recorp— it will be 
found, using constant figures through 
the three programs, that the net farm 
income under the program existing to 
date for 55 acres of wheatland, which 
is to be related to the 55 million allotted 
acres, is $1,444. Under the Senate bill, 
with the reduced acreage, it would be 
$1,462, an improvement of $18 for that 
symbolic farm. Under the Humphrey 
amendment there would be net farm 
income of $1,603.48, a rather substantial 
improvement of $159.48 for that par- 
ticular symbolic farm unit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, in order to clarify the state- 
ment, the chart which I have prepared 
relating to estimated returns to farmers 
from the three wheat programs, includ- 
ing the Humphrey amendment which 
has been sent to the desk, which I will 
call up tomorrow. 
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There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 

Estimated returns to farmers from 3 wheat 
































programs 
Program | 80-20-50, | 85-25-55, 

existing | Senate | Humphrey 

bill amendment 

Wheat base acres___- 82 82 2 

Acreage allotment____} 55 44 41 

Yield, bushels___.___- 20 20 20 

Production, bushels _- 1,100 880 820 

Price support, bushels 

(May 1960 parity 

DRE cphicmnndcio med’ $1. 78 | $2. 02 

Gross sales___......._/$1, 958. 00 | $1, 672. 00 $1, 656. 40 

Retired acres_......-- 0 14 

“In kind” payments_- 0} $209.00 $311. 00 
Acres available for 

other crops_..------ 27 2 27 

Earnings, other crops.| $486.00 | $486. 00 $486. 00 
Total gross in- 

come. ........ $2, 444. 00 | $2, 367. 00 $2, 453. 48 

Operating costs......- 1, 000. 00 900. 00 850. 00 
Net farm in 

ee 1, 444.00 | 1, 462. 00 1, 603. 48 


Source: The Great Plainsman, published by the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development Association, Inc. 
Corrected for parity price changes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What the chart 
shows, using the relevant figures, is that 
the Senate bill, which would provide a 
20-percent reduction in allotted acreage, 
a 50-percent payment in kind, and an 
80-percent price support, instead of a 
75-percent price support as under pres- 
ent legislation, would give practically the 
same return to Mr. Farmer as the present 
legislation does. There is some advan- 
tage in the Senate bill, however. I think 
the penalties for violations in plantings 
of allotted acres are more severe. I be- 
lieve there will be a tendency for better 
cooperation. 

Therefore, I believe that the Senate 
bill, as it is before us, represents some 
modest improvement in the overall legis- 
lative policy with reference to the ex- 
isting farm program as it relates to 
wheat. 

Now let us consider point No. 2, which 
is the cost to the taxpayer. 

With the 20-percent reduction in acre- 
age under the Senate bill there is bound 
to be some reduction in the cost to the 
Government, to the taxpayer, as com- 
pared to the present program. I think 
it will be a modest reduction, but there 
will be some. 

Furthermore, with the payment in kind 
provided, there will be a tendency to take 
a substantial amount of wheat from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation storage 
houses, and thereby take away from the 
market the price depressing effect in 
some measure. I qualify this by saying 
“in some measure,” with regard to the 
current surplus. I qualify the removal 
of the price depressing effect, because 
when there is a payment in kind from 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
wheat which is put into the hands of a 
cooperating farmer is used as a substi- 
tute for other feed grains, thereby re- 
ducing purchases of other feed grains 
which the farmer might require. 

I believe the bill will have some bene- 
ficial effect. I feel, however, the Hum- 
phrey amendment would have a de- 
cidedly greater beneficial effect, because 
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it would more sharply cut production. 
As such, it would place upon the Gov- 
ernment a smaller responsibility under 
the price support program for the ware- 
housing and the storage of any surplus 
production. 

Let us make this clear. None of these 
proposals contemplates the complete re- 
moval of surpluses. I think this ought 
to be in the Recorp. None of these pro- 
posals means that total supply will be 
only what is required for the domestic 
market and for normal export. How- 
ever, the Senate bill and the amendment 
which I have offered to the bill both 
would cut back production; there is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. President, because the bill and the 
amendment will cut back production, 
which will reduce storage costs and re- 
duce inventories, the Senate bill and the 
Humphrey amendment will both tend to 
reduce the cost to the taxpayers. That 
is my view. I believe it is well docu- 
mented. I shall document it in more 
detail when I call up my amendment to- 
morrow. 

I have said that we must judge a piece 
of proposed legislation relating to the 
wheat producer with respect to the price 
the farmer will get for his commodity, 
with respect to the requirements of the 
Government, and with respect to the 
cost to the taxpayer. 

We also need to judge the matter in 
terms of overall production needs. We 
must judge the needs of the American 
market, domestic and export, plus the 
foreign policy requirements, for wheat 
or cereal grains. I grant that the latter 
point overlaps somewhat the other 
points. 

Mr. President, there is a lot of loose 
talk around the Congress about sur- 
pluses. When we cite the fact that there 
are 1.3 billion bushels of grain in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, right away everybody says, 
“That is surplus.” That is not all sur- 
plus. As a matter of fact, under the pres- 
ent program the private grain trade does 
not keep enough grain in its own private 
possession to be even worthy of the term 
“inventory.” 

The private grain trade in years past 
used to keep on hand 200 million or 300 
million bushels of grain, or even more, 
in its own possession under its own stor- 
age, as its own investment, as a normal 
part of the grain trade process. Today, 
because of the operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation—and no one 
can legitimately deny this—the Govern- 
ment has become almost the sole ware- 
house, with limited exceptions, for every 
bit of food and fiber which is available 
in the. United States. 

Mr. President, when a grain company 
in Minneapolis, Minn., which is a sub- 
stantial grain market, wants to export 
some wheat, it does not have any wheat 
in its possession to export. It simply 
makes a deal with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The same company 
may be storing wheat at 16 cents a 
bushel—now approximately 13 cents a 
bushel, under the new regulations—get- 
ting paid for storage of grain which is 
owned by the Government. The same 
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company which stores the grain may get 
in touch with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, through a purchase order, 
to export the grain under Public Law 
480 or under normal cash export. 

I say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that 50 years ago such a thing 
did not happen. The large grain houses 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Kansas City; or other places used to ex- 
port the grain from their own inven- 
tories. Today they let Uncle Sam do 
the inventorying and do the big ware- 
housing. 

Therefore, when we talk about what 
we should call a surplus, we should 
know what we are talking about. There 
are not 1.3 billion bushels of surplus 
grain in the United States. There is not 
nearly that much. First, the law recog- 
nizes that a certain amount of wheat 
should be considered a normal carry- 
over. The allowance for carryover pro- 
vided by law in the definition of “normal 
supply” for wheat is 20 percent of a 
year’s domestic consumption and ex- 
ports. With a total disappearance of 
over 1.1 billion bushels, the allowance 
for carryover provided by the law would 
be over 220 million bushels. 

Frankly, the law is antiquated. 
as obsolete as a model T Ford. 

There are almost 180 million people in 
the United States today, not 150 million, 
and the last time any change was made 
in the wheat price support level, there 
were far fewer people than there are 
today. Anyone who gives thoughtful 
consideration to the needs of our econ- 
omy should keep in mind the need of a 
constant inventory to take care of emer- 
gencies such as we have around the 
world all the time in the way of inter- 
national and national disasters. 

Let me suggest how valuable 1,300 
million bushels could be. Two weeks 
ago, when Nikita Khrushchev had a full 
head of steam on in Paris, when he was 
denouncing this country and threaten- 
ing us with rockets and missiles, a lead 
story appeared in the New York Times, 
which I shall bring to the Senate to- 
morrow, which read, in effect, “Is it not 
wonderful; thank goodness that we have 
a reserve of food.”’ 

I say to the Senate that if Khrushchev 
were to make two more such speeches as 
he made in Paris, Senators would be pro- 
posing that we expand wheat production, 
instead of reducing it. 

When the international situation 
tightens up, the so-called surplus food 
looks like a God-sent blessing. 

I believe we have too much wheat in 
storage, but when I hear there is 1.3 bil- 
lion or 1.4 billion bushels of wheat in 
storage, and perhaps another 300 million 
or 400 million to be added in the coming 
year, I say it is not all surplus, because 
this country needs to have on hand at 
all times at least 500 million to 600 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat merely for its own 
domestic needs; and a country that 
claims to be a world leader had better 
be thinking about the world. 

We are not trying to provide food and 
fiber for Timbuktu. The United States 
is contesting for world leadership, and 
when we contest for world leadership, 
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we had better be prepared by manpower, 
money power, productive power, indus- 
trial power, military power, and food 
power to be world leaders. 

Not long ago the Department of Agri- 
culture made a very fine agreement with 
the Government of India, an agreement 
that I have supported for months. I 
have given a great deal of thought to this 
question. I believe that without the 
availability of the wheat that we have 
in the hands of our Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the United States would 
look pretty sick in Asia today. The only 
thing that keeps this country in busi- 
ness today in Asia is our food. Our for- 
eign policy has been a total wreck in 
most parts of the world. We are in trou- 
ble in Korea, Turkey, Pakistan, Burma, 
soon in South Vietnam, as surely as I 
stand here, and Japan. Not a place can 
be named where our military bases, and 
our basic military operations have stood 
us well in terms of what we might call 
acceptance and pleasure at American 
presenc”. 

When we come with wheat, with meal, 
with cereal, grains, and vegetable oils, 
we are a welcome partner. 

There was a time when the President 
of the United States could talk with 
optimism about going to Japan. We 
were then helping to feed Japan and he 
was more welcome than Santa Claus. 
Now that the Japanese are in a little 
better condition, and now that we are 
constantly negotiating for military 
bases, he does not seem to be so welcome. 

I regret this development. I want the 
President to be welcome. But we are 
facing some facts, and we might just as 
well face up tothem. This subject goes 
back to the Congress of the United 
States, talking not in fictional terms, but 
factually about what isa surplus. Some- 
where along the line it might not be a 
bad idea for us to define the term. If 
we are to define what is a surplus, we 
must first discuss what are our basic 
needs; our domestic needs, our export 
needs, our farm policy requirements, our 
emergency needs. 

The Government of the United States, 
in the light of the international situa- 
tion, ought to have several hundred mil- 
lion bushels of wheat carefully stored 
away, if need be hermetically sealed, as 
a safety precaution. Efforts are being 
made to develop such kinds of storage— 
not storage where rodents and insects 
can get in and destroy the crop or prod- 
uce, but storage in which foodstuffs are 
stored exactly as anyone would store 
food away when he hears that things are 
getting difficult. 

So I want a wheat bill that is not cre- 
ated in a spirit of panic. I shall not 
vote for a wheat bill that reduces farm 
income. I shall not vote for any wheat 
bill which would make the Great Plains 
and other areas of America into terri- 
tories of large landholdings and no 
people. 

I travel in the Midwest a great deal. 
Let me tell the Senate what the conser- 
vation reserve program is doing in some 
places. Under the program the land is 
being turned over to the Government of 
the United States, and people are leaving 
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their buildings standing or the buildings 
are being torn down. Farmers are leav- 
ing the countryside and small commu- 
nities are drying up. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of investments are being lost. If 
anyone wants to find out how popular 
the conservation reserve program of the 
soil bank is, I suggest that he come out 
to the Middle West. He will find it about 
as popular as Scrooge or Simon Legree, 

The people who like the conservation 
reserve program are those who have 
gotten hold of some land as an invest- 
ment and then turn it over to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States because 
they do not want to farm it. 

I know that we need a conservation 
program, and we need a good one. But 
we also need to have people tending the 
land. One of the investigations this 
Congress ought to make when it gets 
through investigating racketeers and 
Communists is one which would bring 
Members of Congress to the Midwest to 
see what is happening to the land that 
the Government of the United States 
owns by lease. They would see the 
weeds and see what is happening to these 
world communities. They would see the 
towns that are drying up on the vine. 

They might come out and see the 
boarded-up windows and see the stores 
that are empty, and see the people being 
rushed to the cities, into the filth and 
slums, into cities which are glutted with 
traffic, into cities that cannot provide 
municipal services because of the influx 
of population. 

We have seen the growth of suburbs. 
What do we have in the suburbs? 
Houses, septic tanks, inadequate facilities 
of water and sewage. These are some 
of the problems that we face. 

These subjects may be far away from 
a wheat bill, but I repeat that a wheat 
bill is a part of a farm program, and 
when we define a farm program we had 
better keep in mind what we are trying 
to do. 

The purpose of a farm program is to 
help the farmer, I gather. At least it 
used to be. I may be old-fashioned. If 
Iam, forgive me. I am stubborn on this 
subject. I believe the purpose of a wheat 
bill or any other kind of farm bill is to 
help the farm producer, and I repeat 
that we do not help the farmer by cut- 
ting his income. We do not help the 
farmer by driving him off the land. 

We can help him, however, bring- 
ing into balance or close to balance his 
production with our need. In order to 
do so we must have a well-planned pro- 
gram that is not merely a Government 
program, but a program which embraces 
private facilities and Government assist- 
ance. It will require some money. We 
cannot produce such a program with- 
out money, and I assure the Senate that 
while it may cost some money to oper- 
ate a wheat program, it is much less 
costly than if we turn over the land- 
producing areas of the country to a 
handful of producers. 

I came to the Senate 12 years ago with 
One determination insofar as agri- 
culture was concerned. I determined to 
do everything in my power to preserve 
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the family-type pattern of farming. I 
regret to say that my efforts and those of 
some other Senators have not been too 
successful. I suppose someone may say 
that technology has been against us. 
But man is not supposed to stand help- 
less before technology. ‘Technology is 
not meant to be the master of man but 
his servant. If we wish a society in 
which we rely on technology only, then 
surely we do not need representative 
government. 

The purpose of representative gov- 
ernment is to do justice to the people 
it is supposed to serve. I want to see 
farm programs designed which do some- 
thing to help the farm producers, and 
designed to relieve as much as possible 
the general cost of Government and re- 
duce the costs that are related to the 
responsibilities of this Nation at home 
and abroad. It is for that reason that 
I have addressed myself to this bill this 
afternoon. 

The report on the bill is very complete. 
We can study the report and find the 
effects of the bill on production, and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation holdings 
of wheat. We also can find the wheat 
supply and distribution for 1954 through 
1959, and the 1960 projected supply. 
We can iind the different classes of 
wheat owned by the Government. I 
shall not ask to have that information 
included in the ReEcorp, since those items 
are available in the report. However, I 
will call up my amendment tomorrow in 
the hope that we may be able to improve 
the bill. I say that without condemning 
the bill, because I believe the bill repre- 
sents in its total features—not merely 
the price support features, but its total 
features—some modest improvement 
over current legislation. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I understand that the order of business 
tomorrow will be that there will be the 
usual morning hour, and that after the 
morning hour the Senate will resume 
consideration of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
My understanding is further that there 
will be 1 hour of debate on each amend- 
ment and 2 hours on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator is correct. 


The 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 8, 1960, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1223. An act for the relief of Alan John 
Coombs; 

S. 1411. An act to amend the act of August 
1, 1956 (70 Stat. 898); 

S. 1720. An act for the relief of Perry Lee 
Gorman; 

S.1912. An act for the relief of Timmy 
Kim Smith; 

S. 2046. An 
Kotsch; 

S. 2052. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the closing fee of the 
trustee and in regard to the fee for the 
filing of a petition. 


act for the relief of Max 
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S. 2142. An act for the relief of George 


C. McKinney; 

S. 2177. An act for the relief of Peter J. 
Waterton; 

S. 2247. An act for the relief of Wong 
Gim Chung; 


S. 2286. An act to authorize the leasing 
of certain land in Arizona which comprises 
a part of the Colorado River Indian Reser- 
vation, and for other purposes; 

S. 2330. An act for the relief of John B. 
Manthey; 

S. 2352. An act for the relief of Chaim 
(Hyman) Bidlisz; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Junko 
Hosaka Jordan; 

S. 2456. An act to amend the act of April 
10, 1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635) to bet- 
ter promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes of Indians, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Stickles; 

S. 2532. An act for the relief of Margherita 
Pino Zordan; 

S. 2538. An act for the relief of Kim Yong 
Cha, fiance of Corporal LeMaine Ellingson, 
RA 55280245; 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Leila Fin- 
lay Bohin; 

S. 2635. An act for 
Genowefa Kon Musial; 

S. 2769. An act for 
George Sarkis Lindell; 

S. 2776. An act for the relief of Raymond 
Thomason, Junior; 

S. 2792. An act for the relief of Luigia 
Mion; 

S. 2821. An act for the relief of Kristina 
Selan; 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Parm Credit 
Act of 1933 to provide for increased represen- 
tation by regional banks for cooperatives on 
the Board of Directors of the Central Bank 
tor Cooperatives. 


the relief of Maria 


the relief of John 





ADJOURNMENT TO 10:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, I move that the 
Senate adjourn until 10:30 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, June 9, 1960, at 10:30 a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 8, 1960: 
U.S. ATTORNEY 
George M. Yeager, of Alaska, to be US. 
attorney for the district of Alaska for the 
term of 4 years, vice a new position. 


U.S. Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 


I. FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be medical directors 


James L. Baker Eliah M. Nadel 
Wade H. Etheridge Clinton C. Powell 
William G. Hollister R. Carl Millican 
J. Frederick Bell Emil E. Palmquist 
Paul A. Pamplona Henry C. Huntley 
James O. Davis Harry A. Sauberli 
George Adams Shih Lu Chang 
Leon A. Witkin Paul Q. Peterson 
Benjamin J. Chester George Brecher 
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John C. Hume 
Thomas D. Dublin 
Huston K, Spangler 
James D. Wharton 
Bruce Underwood Richard H. Linn 

U. Pentti Kokko Clarke W. Mangun, Jr. 


To be senior surgeons 


William A. Walter, Jr. Katherine M. Herrold 
Carl G. Baker Leroy E. Duncan, Jr. 
Gerald D. Barton Stephen Hajdu 
Arnold W. Pratt Jack Orloff 

Robert W. Hartley Howard C. Goodman 
Roger M. Cole Erwin S. Rabeau 


To be surgeons 


Bertha L. Moore Roy P. Sandidge, Jr. 
Donald L. Toker Leo Nakayama 
William B. Barr Philip E. Morgan 
William M. Smith Donald P. Tschudy 
John T. West John L. Fahey 
William E. Newby Donald E. Kayhoe 
David J. Crosby Leonard Laster 


Arthur C. Curtis 
Bohdan G. Giel 


Herbert A. Hudgins 
John D. Porterfield 


Gordon Allen Martha Vaughan 
Edward J. Leonard William S. Richards, 
Tamarath K. Yolles Jr. 

Donald L. Fry Robert T. Scholes 


Richard H. Thurm James H. Shindel 
Harald S. Frederiksen Jacob Robbins 
Warren P. Jurgensen Tom D. Y. Chin 
David P. Rall Michael Potter 
Murray Goldstein 
To be senior assistant surgeon 
Arthur Maron 
To be dental directors 
Howard K. Wyatt David B. Scott 
Carl E. Johnson Maurice Costello 
To be dental surgeons 
Joseph Abramowitz 
Donald M. Phillips 
To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


Walter J.Rubinstein Irwin I. Ship 
Harold E. Rosenau Richard T. White 
Lowell W. Smith Vernon E. Burge 
Malcolm D. Lindeman Gene H. Wilskie 
Richard W. Kristensen Tomm H. Pickles 
Robert E. Mecklenburg Robert D. Amott 
Leland S. Scott Paul Favero 


John H. Holt Frederick L. Strammer 
Richard J.Schilling William H. Dahlberg 
Ike Slodov Edward J. Strow, Jr. 


Gerie Hillstead 
William H. Hancock 
Ronald Dubner 


engineer directors 


Henry N. Doyle 
Thomas H. Seltzer Leonard B, Dworksy 
Frederick C. Roberts, Sylvan C. Martin 
Jr. Howard W. Spence 
Arthur H. Neill Floyd B. Taylor 
Elroy K. Day John D. Faulkner 
Oliver R. Placak Lawrence B. Hall 
William W. Payne Ernest P. Dubuque 
Howard W.Chapman John R. Thoman 
William E. Holy Frank A. Butrico 
Richard J.Hammer- Bernard B. Berger 
strom Louis F. Warrick 


To be senior sanitary engineers 


Frederick K. Erickson 
Arve H. Dahl 
Richard P. Lonergan 


To be 


Albert L. Platz 
Frederick Nevins 
Leland J. McCabe, Jr. 
George R. Shultz 
Paul W. Eastman, Jr. 
Morton I. Goldman 
Donald M. Keagy 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 


Harry C. Vollrath DI Parker C. Reist 
James C. Meredith Gerald G. Vurek 
S. David Shearer, Jr. Carl M. Walter 
Robert V.Thomann Jules B. Cohen 
Gerald M. Hansler Richard Anderson 
Robert G. Bostrom 


Robert K. Parkinson 
Robert E. Drury 
Rex A. Warnick 


To be sanitary 
Eugene L. Lehr 


sanitary engineers 

Howard E. Ayer 

James P. Sheehy 
Frank A. Bell, Jr. 
Charles C. Johnson, Jr. 
Joseph M. Dennis 
William H. Megonnell 
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To be assistant sanitary engineers 


Ronald J. Harron 
Phillip E. Searcy 


To be pharmacist directors 


J. Solon Merdell 
Reid M. Hovey 


To be senior pharmacist 
William E. Dudley. 
To be pharmacists 


Paul H. Honda Adelbert E. Briggs 
Boris J. Osheroff Edward J. Vesey 
Lowell R. Pfau Felix A. Conte 


To be senior assistant pharmacists 


Lawrence D. Smith Robert E. McKay 
James R. Grigdesby Paul O. Fehnel, Jr. 
William H. Briner Walter J. Ludwig 


To be scientist directors 


H. Page Nicholson James E. Birren 
Robert E. Serfling Morris B. Ettinger 
Alan W. Donaldson Herbert A. Sober 
Libero Ajello Malcolm S. Ferguson 
Isadore Zipkin Arthur L. Schade 


To be senior scientists 


Sanford M. Birnbaum 
Melvin H. Goodwin, Jr. 


To be scientists 


James B. Longley Harry T. Miles, Jr. 
Myron J. Willis John W. McDowell 


To be senior sanitarian 

William C. Miller, Jr. 
To be veterinary officer director 
Frank A. Todd 
To be senior veterinary officer 

Ernest S. Tierkel 

To be veterinary officer 
Keith T. Maddy 

To be senior assistant veterinary officers 


Charles W. McPherson Gerald L. VanHoosier, 
John E. Holman, Jr Jr. 
James L. McQueen 


To be nurse directors 


Mabelle J. Markee Alice E. Herzig 
Genevieve R. Soller 


To be senior nurse officer 
Elsie E. Richardson 
To be nurse officers 


Lydia K. Oustaian Janet L. Fitzwater 
Helen Solomon Helen M. Hanlon 


To be senior assistant nurse officer 
Jean A. McCollum 
To be assistant nurse officer 
Margaret J. Howe 
To be dietitian director 
Fonda L. Dickson 
To be assistant therapists 
James R. Walcher 
James D. Ebner 
To be health services director 
Robert Johnston 
To be senior health services officer 
John A. O’Donnell 
To be health services officer 
Mary P. Byrd 
To be senior assistant health services officer 
Kenneth F, Hunt 
II, FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeons 
John J. Brennan 
Frank B. Rogers 
To be surgeons 
Joseph Cochin 
Enrico A. Leopardi 
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To be senior assistant surgeon 
Vincent A. Di Scala 
To be senior assistant dental surgeon 
Glen D. Elliott 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Clarence Cranford, pastor, Calvary 
Baptist Church, Washington, D.C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we can never 
thank Thee enough for the privilege of 
living in this land of liberty where we 
know that the concept of liberty is as 
real around us as the air we breathe. 
Help us always to be worthy of it, always 
dedicated to the principles that make it 
work. We realize, our Father, that what 
people do is determined by what they 
think, and so we pray that our thoughts 
may be guided so that we may do that 
which makes for peace. May we not be 
discouraged by past failures. May we 
never be lulled into complacency by 
past accomplishments, but recognizing 
the urgency of this hour, may we dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to the principles on 
which our Nation was founded that we, 
too, may make a contribution toward 
making our Nation strong and great and 
wonderful. We pray in Thy name. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 10644. An act to amend title V of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
change the limitation of the construction 
differential subsidy under such title. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested@ 

S.3102. An act to strengthen the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States 
by providing for the establishment of an 
Office of International Travel within the 
Department of Commerce and a Travel Ad- 
visory Board; and 

S.J. Res. 168. Joint resolution designating 
the week of October 2-8, 1960, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5421) entitled “An act to provide a pro- 
gram of assistance to correct inequities 
in the construction of fishing vessels and 
to enable the fishing industry of the 
United States to regain a favorable eco- 
nomic status, and for other purposes.” 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 
1961 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 12117) 

making appropriations for the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 

Administration for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 

with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 

agree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference asked by the 

Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WHITTEN, MARSHALL, 
CANNON, ANDERSEN of Minnesota, and 
TABER. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
may have until midnight tomorrow 
night to file a report on the bill H.R. 
12117. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 





PROVIDING PROGRAM OF ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
FISHING VESSELS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
5421) to provide a program of assist- 
ance to correct inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels and to enable 
the fishing industry of the United States 
to regain a favorable economic status, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1589) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5421) to provide a program of assistance to 
correct inequities in the construction of fish- 
ing vessels and to enable the fishing indus- 
try of the United States to regain a favorable 
economic status, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “That in order to assist certain de- 
pressed segments of the fishing industry the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to pay in accordance with this Act a sub- 
sidy for the construction of fishing vessels in 
the shipyards of the United States. 

“Src. 2. Any citizen of the United States 
may apply to the Secretary for a construction 
subsidy to aid in construction of a new fish- 
ing vessel in accordance with this Act. No 
such application shall be approved by the 
Secretary unless he determined that (1) the 
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plans and specifications for the fishing vessel 
are suitable for use in the fishery in which 
that vessel will operate and suitable for use 
by the United States for national defense or 
military purposes in time of war or national 
emergency, (2) that the applicant possesses 
the ability, experience, resources, and other 
qualifications necessary to enable him to op- 
erate and maintain the proposed new fishing 
vessel, (3) will aid in the development of the 
United States fisheries under conditions that 
the Secretary considers to be in the public 
interest, (4) that the vessel, except under 
force majeure will deliver its full catch to a 
port of the United States, (5) that the appli- 
cant will employ on the vessel only citizens of 
the United States or aliens legally domiciled 
in the United States, (6) the vessel will be 
documented under the laws of the United 
States, and (7) such other conditions as the 
Secretary may consider to be in the public 
interest. . 

“Sec. 3. If the Secretary, in the exercise of 
his discretion, determines that the granting 
of a subsidy applied for is reasonably calcu- 
lated to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
he may approve such application and enter 
into a contract or contracts with the appli- 
cant which will provide for payment by the 
United States of a construction subsidy in 
accordance with the purposes and provisions 
of this Act and in accordance with any other 
conditions or limitations which may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

“Sec. 4. A construction subsidy shall be 
granted under this Act only to assist in the 
construction of a fishing vessel to be operated 
in (1) a fishery suffering injury from which 
escape clause relief has been recommended 
by the Tariff Commission under the Trade 
Agreements Assistance Act of 1951, as 
amended (65 Stat. 74), but where such relief 
has been or is hereafter denied under section 
7(c) of such Act; (2) a fishery found by the 
Secretary to be injured or threatened with 
injury by reason of increased imports, either 
actual or relative, of a fish or shellfish prod- 
uct, not the subject of a trade agreement 
tariff concession, which is like or directly 
competitive with the fishery’s product; or 
(3) a fishery found by the Secretary to be 
injured or threatened with injury by reason 
of increased imports, either actual or rela- 
tive, of a fish or shellfish product that is 
provided for in the Free List of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, whether or not the subject of a 
trade agreement tariff concession. 

“Sec. 5. The construction subsidy which 
the Secretary may pay with respect to any 
fishing vessel under this Act shall be an 
amount equal to the difference, as deter- 
mined by the Maritime Administrator, be- 
tween the cost of constructing such vessel 
in a shipyard in the United States based 
upon the lowest responsible domestic bid for 
the construction of such vessel and the esti- 
mated cost, as determined by the Maritime 
Administrator, of constructing such vessel 
under similar plans and specifications in a 
foreign shipbuilding center which is deter- 
mined by the Maritime Administrator to fur- 
nish a fair and representative example for 
the determination of the estimated total cost 
ef constructing a vessel of the type proposed 
to be constructed, but in no event shall the 
subsidy exceed 331, per centum of the cost 
of constructing such vessel in a shipyard 
in the United States based upon the lowest 
responsible domestic bid excluding the cost 
of any features incorporated in the vessel 
for national defense uses, which shall be 
paid by the Department of Defense in addi- 
tion to the subsidy. For the purposes of this 
section, the Maritime Administrator shall 
determine, and certify to the Secretary, the 
lowest responsible domestic bid. 

“Src. 6. Any fishing vessel for which a 
construction subsidy is paid under this Act 
shall be constructed under the supervision 
of the Maritime Administrator. The Mari- 
time Administrator shall submit the plans 
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and specifications for the proposed vessel to 
the Department of Defense for examination 
thereof and suggestions for such changes 
therein as may be deemed necessary or 
proper in order that such vessel shall be 
suitable for economical and speedy conver- 
sion into a naval or military auxiliary or 
otherwise suitable for the use of the United 
States Government in time of war or na- 
tional emergency. If the Secretary of De- 
fense approves such plans and specifications 
as submitted, or as modified, in accordance 
with the provisions of this subsection, he 
shall certify such approval to the Admin- 
istrator. No construction subsidy shall be 
paid by the Secretary under this Act 
unless all contracts between the applicant 
for such subsidy and the shipbuilder who 
is to construct such vessel contain such 
provisions with respect to the construction 
of the vessel as the Maritime Administrator 
determines necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

“Sec. 7. All construction with respect to 
which a construction subsidy is granted 
under this Act shall be performed in a ship- 
yard in the United States as a result of 
competitive bidding, after due advertising, 
with the rights reserved in the applicant, 
and in the Maritime Administrator, to dis- 
approve any or all bids. In all such con- 
struction the shipbuilder, subcontractor, ma- 
terial men, and suppliers shall use, so far 
as practicable, only articles, materials, and 
supplies of the growth, production, and man- 
ufacture of the United States as defined in 
paragraph K of section 401 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. No shipbuilder shall be deemed 
a responsible builder unless he possesses the 
experience, ability, financial resources, equip- 
ment, and other qualifications necessary 
properly to perform the proposed contract. 
The submitted bid shall be accompanied by 
all detailed estimates on which it is based, 
and the Maritime Administrator may re- 
quire that the builder or any subcontractor 
submit any other pertinent data relating to 
such bids. 

“Sec. 8. (a) Every contract executed by 
the Secretary pursuant to section 3 of this 
Act shall provide that in the event the 
United States shall, through purchase or 
requisition, acquire ownership of any fish- 
ing vessel on which a construction subsidy 
was paid, the owner shall be paid therefor 
the value thereof, but in no event shall such 
payment exceed the actual depreciated con- 
struction cost thereof (together with the 
actual depreciated cost of capital improve- 
ments thereon) less the depreciated amount 
of construction subsidy theretofore paid in- 
cident to the construction of such vessel, 
or the fair and reasonable scrap value of 
such vessel as determined by the Maritime 
Administrator, whichever is the greater. 
Such determination shall be final. In com- 
puting the depreciated value of such vessel, 
depreciation shall be computed on each ves- 
sel on the schedule accepted or adopted by 
the Internal Revenue Service for income tax 
purposes. 

“(b) The provisions of section 2 and sub- 
section (a) of this section relating to the 
requisition or the acquisition of ownership 
by the United States shall run with the title 
of each fishing vessel and be binding on all 
owners thereof. 

“Sec. 9. If any fishing vessel is operated 
during its useful life, as determined by the 
Secretary, in any fishery other than the 
particular fishery for which it was designed 
the owner of such vessel shall repay to the 
Secretary, in accordance with such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, an amount which bears the same 
proportion to the total construction subsidy 
paid under this Act with respect to such 
vessel as the proportion that the number of 
years during which such vessel was not op- 
erated in the fishery for which it was de- 
signed bears to the total useful life of such 
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vessel as determined by the Secretary for 
the of this section. Obligations 
under this provision shall run with the title 
to the vessel. 

“Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

“Sec. 11. As used in this Act the terms— 

“(1) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of the 
Interior, 

(2) 
designed to be used in catching fish, process- 
ing or transporting fish loaded on the high 
seas, or any vessel outfitted for such activity, 

““(3) ‘citizen of the United States’ includes 
a corporation, partnership, or association 
if it is a citizen of the United States within 
the meaning of section 2 of the Shipping 
Act, 1916, as amended, 

“(4) ‘construction’ includes designing, in- 
specting, outfitting, and equipping, and 

“(5) ‘Maritime Administrator’ means the 
Maritime Administrator in the Department 
of Commerce. 

“Sec. 12. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of not more than $2,500,000 
annually to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

“Sec. 13. No applicetion for a subsidy for 
the construction of a fishing vessel may be 
accepted by the Secretary after the day 
which is three years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

HERBERT C. BONNER, 

GrorcE P. MILLER, 

TuHor C. TOLLEFSON, 

Wiurmm K. Van PELT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
HucH Scorrt, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


‘fishing vessel’ means any vessel 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 5421) submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

Section 2 of the House bill prohibited the 
Secretary from approving any application for 
a construction subsidy unless he determined 
(1) that the plans and specifications for the 
vessel are suitable for use in the fishery in 
which the vessel will operate; (2) that the 
applicant possesses the necessary qualifica- 
tions to enable him to operate and maintain 
the vessel; and (3) that the granting of the 
subsidy is reasonably calculated to replace 
lost, damaged, wornout, or obsolete fishing 
vessels by the owners thereof, and the appli- 
cation meets such other conditions as the 
Secretary may consider to be in the public 
interest. 

The Senate amendment contained the 
same conditions as the first two enumerated 
above in the House bill, eliminated the third 
condition in the House bill and substituted 
therefor conditions (1) that the vessel shall 
be suitable for use by the United States for 
national defense or military purposes in time 
of war or national emergency; (2) that this 
construction will aid in the development of 
the US. fisheries; (3) that the vessel, except 
under force majeure, will deliver its full 
catch to a U.S. port; (4) that the applicant 
will employ on the vessel only citizens of the 
United States or aliens legally domiciled in 
the United States; (5) that the vessel will be 
documented under the laws of the United 
States; and (6) that the application meets 
such other conditions as the Secretary may 
consider to be in the public interest. 
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The proposed conference substitute adopts 
the conditions provided for in the Senate 
amendment. 

Section 4 of the House bill provided that 
a construction subsidy shall be granted under 
the act only to assist in the construction of 
the fishing vessel to be operated in a fishery 
suffering injury from which escape-clause 
relief had been recommended by the Tariff 
Commission under the Trade Agreements 
Assistance Act of 1951, as amended, where 
such relief has been or is hereafter denied 
under section 7(c) of such Trade Agreements 
Assistance Act of 1951. 

The Senate amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

The proposed conference substitute con- 
tains the same condition as provided in sec- 
tion 4 of the House bill with the addition 
that construction subsidies may also be 
granted to vessels to be operated in a fishery 
found by the Secretary to be injured or 
threatened with injury by reason of in- 
creased imports, either actual or relative, of 
a fish or shellfish product, not the subject 
of a trade agreement tariff concession, which 
is like or directly competitive with the 
fishery’s product, and to vessels to be oper- 
ated in a fishery found by the Secretary to 
be injured or threatened with injury by 
reason of increased imports, either actual or 
relative, of a fish or shellfish product that is 
provided for in the free list of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, whether or not subject to a trade 
agreement tariff concession. 

Section 5 of the House bill limited the 
amount of the subsidy to not more than 
33144 percent of the cost of constructing a 
vessel of the type proposed to be constructed 
in a shipyard of the United States based on 
the lowest responsible domestic bid. 

The Senate amendment also provided such 
3344 percent limitation but excluded there- 
from the cost of any features incorporated in 
the vessel for national defense uses and re- 
quired such national defense features to be 
paid by the Secretary in addition to the sub- 
sidy. 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate amendment with the ex- 
ception that the Department of Defense 
rather than the Secretary of the Interior is 
required to pay for national defense features 
of a vessel. 

Section 5 of the Senate amendment, which 
is comparable to section 6 of the House bill, 
required that the Maritime Administrator 
submit the plans and specifications for a 
proposed vessel to the Department of De- 
fense for examination and suggested changes 
necessary or proper in order to permit the 
economical and speedy conversion of the 
vessel into a naval or military auxiliary for 
use by the United States in time of war or 
national emergency; and further provided 
that, if the Secretary of Defense approves 
the plans and specifications as submitted or 
modified, he shall certify his approyal to the 
Administrator. 

The House bill contained no provision re- 
lating to national defense features and 
therefore contained no provisions for sub- 
mission of plans to, and their approval by, 
the Department of Defense. 

The proposed conference substitute con- 
tains the provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment in this respect. 

Subsection (b) of section 8 of the House 
bill provided that the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 8 relating to requisition 
or acquisition of ownership by the United 
States shall run with the title of each fish- 
ing vessel and be binding on all owners 
thereof. 

The comparable provision in the Senate 
amendment provided that the provisions of 
section 2 as well as those of section 8(a) 
were to run with the title of the vessel and 
be binding on all owners thereof. 
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The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate amendment in this re. 
spect. 

Section 12 of the House bill authorized an 
annual appropriation of $1,000,000 to carry 
out the act. 

The comparable provision in the Senate 
amendment authorized an appropriation of 
not more than $5,000,000 annually to carry 
out the purposes of the act. 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes an annual appropriation of not 
more than $2,500,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. 

Section 13 of the House bill provided that 
authority to grant subsidies under the act 
would expire 3 years from the effective date 
of the act. 

The comparable provision in the Senate 
amendment provided that no application for 
construction of a fishing vessel should be 
accepted by the Secretary after the day 
which is 3 years after the date of enactment 
of the act. 

The proposed conference substitute is 
identical with the Senate amendment in this 
respect. 

The only other differences between the 
House bill and the proposed conference sub- 
stitute are of a technical nature due to neces- 
sary section renumbering. 

HERBERT C. BONNER, 

GEoRGE P. MILLER, 

THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 

WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 





Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge adoption of the conference report 
on H.R. 5421. It was my pleasure on 
March 9, 1959, to introduce H.R. 5421, 
a bill designed to provide a program of 
assistance for the construction of fishing 
vessels and to enable the fishing industry 
of the United States to regain a favor- 
able economic status. This bill passed 
the House on August 26, 1959, by a re- 
corded vote of 272 to 108. On September 
11, 1959, the measure passed the Senate 
amended by a vote of 55 to 30. Conferees 
were appointed and yesterday the Senate 
adopted the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 5421, as it passed 
the House, called for a Government ves- 
sel construction subsidy not to exceed 
3343 percent of total costs. It authorized 
$1 million annually for a period of 3 
years. It also limited grants to a vessel 
to be operated in a fishery suffering in- 
jury from which escape clause relief 
was recommended by Tariff Commission 
but denied by Executive decision. The 
Senate bill also created a Government 
vessel construction subsidy not to ex- 
ceed 3314 percent of total costs. It au- 
thor ized: $5 million annually for a period 
of 3 years. The Senate bill struck out 
the clause in the House bill “vessel must 
be operated in a fishery for which tariff 
relief was recommended, but denied by 
President.” In other words, any citizen 
in any segment of the industry may 
apply. Vessels must be manned by 
Americans or naturalized citizens. It 
also provides that proposed plans and 
specifications must be submitted to the 
Defense Department and Navy for in- 
corporation of defense features. The 
Senate bill further provided that the 
vessel’s catch must be delivered to an 
American port; that the vessel must be 
documented under laws of the United 
States; and the defense features incor- 
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porated in vessel construction is not 
included in subsidy grants. 

The compromise agreed upon by the 
conferees contains the following prin- 
cipal features: 

First. A fishing vessel subsidy of up 
to one-third the cost of construction, if 
puilt in a U.S. shipyard under approval 
of the Department of Defense. 

Second. The Federal subsidy shall be 
$2.5 million per year for 3 years. 

Third. Eligible are those building 
vessels operated in a fishery for which 
escape clause relief had been recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission but 
denied under the Trade Agreements As- 
sistance Act and to certain fisheries 
found by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be injured by increased imports of 
fish or shellfish products. 

Mr. Speaker, this means that the 
House conferees accepted the Senate 
bill’s condition about the boats being 
built under approval of plans and spe- 
cifications of the Department of Defense 
so that the vessels could be converted 
without delay to U.S. Navy use in the 
event of war. ‘The Senate conferees 
agreed to the House language as to those 
who could apply for the subsidies. The 
annual appropriation asked in the Sen- 
ate bill was $5 million per year for 3 
years and in the House bill $1 million 
per year for 3 years. The conferees 
compromised on $2.5 million per year 
for 3 years. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who are 
vitally interested in the fishing industry 
in the United States have been very 
alarmed at the recent decline of the fish- 
ing industry. The industry as a whole 
is declining fast. It has lost economic 
stature, and some segments already fac- 
ing ruin because of the importation of 
foreign fish. Our fishing fleets are being 
forced out of business by this kind of 
competition. Everyone knows that for 
some time this most important industry 
has been fighting a losing battle against 
the present administration policy which 
makes concessions to foreign competition 
and which simultaneously refuses to pro- 
vide relief to our domestic fishing in- 
dustry. 

Failure to provide tariff relief and its 
failure to provide construction-differen- 
tial payments for the fishing vessels that 
by law must be built at much higher 
costs in this country have exposed our 
fishing industry to unfair competition 
from abroad and is driving us out of 
business. 

I want to point out that while our 
US. fishing fleet is gradually deteriorat- 
ing, Russian fishing vessels have been 
moving into water only 250 miles off the 
coast of New England. The Russians 
are penetrating our fishing waters in 
their overall efforts to defeat us through 
economic competition. They have also 
used their fishing vessels for military 
purposes in connection with their large 
submarine fleet. We must not allow 
the Soviet Union to outdistance us in 
this field as they have in others. 

I am sure the Members of the House 
agree with me when I say that some 
assistance is needed both in and out of 
Congress to prevent the collapse of this 
most essential industry. I, therefore, 
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want to commend the House and Sen- 
ate conferees for the excellent work done 
in connection with this much-needed 
proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, if this conference report 
is adopted it will help distressed fisheries 
in the United States compete with for- 
eign fisheries which employ lower paid 
labor and use ships costing 36 to 50 
percent less than similar type ships 
built in the United States. The import 
of low-priced foreign fish has caused 
severe financial losses to large segments 
of our domestic fishing industry, par- 
ticularly in New England. Financial 
losses have been so high that much of 
our fishing equipment is aged and in- 
efficient, with resulting high costs in in- 
surance, maintenance, and operating ex- 
penses, a high injury rate for fishermen, 
and inadequate fish catches because of 
obsolescent gear and outmoded fishing 
practices. 

The adoption of the conference report 
would also help our domestic shipbuild- 
ing industry. American fishery vessel 
operators are not allowed to use low- 
priced, foreign-built ships. They can 
use only those ships constructed in the 
United States—see United States Code, 
title 46, paragraph 11, and Revised 
Statutes 4132, as amended, passed by 
Congress in 1792—because we wish to 
maintain a healthy domestic shipbuild- 
ing industry. This is an objective 
worthy of your support and that is part 
of the reason that this legislation au- 
thorizes the payment to a domestic ship- 
builder of a fishing vessel 3344 percent 
of the differential between the cost of 
constructing a fishing vessel in the 
United States and such a cost in a for- 
eign country. This 3344-percent dif- 
ferential is really lower than the aver- 
age differential, because foreign ship- 
builders can construct and deliver large 
ships to the United States for an esti- 
mated average cost of 42 percent below 
our costs. In Japan the differential is 
50 percent; in northern Europe the dif- 
ferential would be about 45 percent, and 
in the United Kingdom and France the 
differential would be less. 

Our hard-pressed fishing vessel opera- 
tors would like to purchase new, Amer- 
ican-built ships, but they are unable, or 
understandably reluctant, to buy any 
new ships, because of the price factor. 
Their resulting financial condition, 
equipment collateral, as well as dim 
future prospects have been so bad, that 
they have great difficulty in obtaining 
loans from banks or from the Small 
Business Administration. 

Fewer and fewer fishing vessels are 
being constructed in recent years in the 
United States. In 1947-49 more than 
1,000 vessels were documented, but in 
1957 only 601 vessels, or 40 percent less, 
were documented. Of these 601 vessels 
nearly half, or 296, were added to the 
fishing fleet in the South Atlantic and 
gulf areas mainly for shrimp fishing. 
In the other very important fishing areas 
of New England and the Pacific Coast 
States there were fewer fishing vessels 
in 1957 than in 1955. Of the 12,000 ves- 
sels of 5 net tons or over engaged in fish- 
ing activities in 1957 a considerable 
number were old and obsolete. 
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This legislation before us asks for only 
$2.5 million per year for just 3 years, 
which is a short time and a small sum 
compared to its valuable benefits to be 
derived for fisheries, shipbuilders, and 
to the security of the United States. 

Before concluding I would like to point 
out that if the conference report is 
adopted a construction subsidy will be 
granted to those building vessels oper- 
ated in a fishery clairhing economic in- 
jury from fishery imports and denied 
relief by the President; and also to those 
building vessels in a fishery that is not 
eligible to go before the Tariff Commis- 
sion for relief from fishery imports. 

As you probably know, twice in recent 
years President Eisenhower has re- 
jected two recommendations by the 
Tariff Commission for the relief of the 
New England ground fish industry. This 
has been done on the grounds of na- 
tional security. The fishing industry 
has established economic justification 
before the Tariff Commission and dem- 
onstrated that it cannot maintain com- 
petition against foreign imports with- 
out tariff relief or some other measure of 
assistance. But friendly relations con- 
sideration between Iceland, other coun- 
tries, and our State Department have 
precluded relief and the fishing indus- 
try’s condition continues to worsen. 

I, therefore, ask: Is it equitable to as- 
sume that one industry should bear the 
entire brunt of our national security 
policies with respect to friendly nations 
engaged in fisheries commerce? Should 
this industry be forced to suffer eco- 
nomically for national security consid- 
erations which affect us as a nation as 
a whole? 

Mr. Speaker, some measure of assist- 
ance is clearly in order. I want to re- 
peat that the conference report is de- 
signed to revive an industry that is rap- 
idly deteriorating because it is plagued 
by high costs and low prices. It is an 
industry that is struggling to maintain 
its equilibrium in an economic storm 
that threatens to throw it off course. 
This legislation before us in an effort to 
place the fishing industry in an equi- 
table position as compared with other 
economic segments in our society. If 
enacted into law it will save and revive 
the important fishing industry of New 
England, the tuna industry on the Pa- 
cific coast, and the shrimp industry 
along the Gulf States. I, therefore, 
urge the House to approve the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 5421. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 





AMENDING MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
OF 1936 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 10646) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 
in order to extend the life of certain ves- 
sels under the provisions of such act from 
20 to 25 years, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 3, line 8, strike out “1950” and insert 
“1946”. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION MAKING 
FINAL REPORT OF 1960 CENSUS A 
HOUSE DOCUMENT 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a resolution to make 
available to the Congress as a House 
document the basic final report of the 
1960 census. Upon the completion of 
each decennial census of population, the 
Bureau of the Census has prepared and 
arranged for the printing of the official 
record of the size of the population of 
every State, county, city, town, and other 
area in the United States. Over the 
years, this comprehensive and informa- 
tive volume has been the subject of con- 
siderable demand from individual Con- 
gressmen and committees for copies for 
their use. The Bureau of the Census has 
been unable to meet this demand from 
the limited supply of official copies avail- 
able to it. 

My resolution proposes that this basic 
document, identified as “Volume I, Num- 
ber of Inhabitants, of the 1960 Census 
of Population,” be designated as a House 
document. There would be an additional 
run of 1,632 copies made available to the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
at a much lower lost, more promptly. 
more conveniently, and with more cer- 
tainty than in any other way. 

Although the volume is, of course, not 
yet available, and will not be until the 
enumeration work is completed and the 
results processed, action to adopt it as a 
House document is required at this time, 
so the extra copies can be printed when 
the regular run is produced. 

All Members realize how important 
this document will be to legislators, re- 
flecting the tremendous and significant 
population changes that have occurred in 
the past 10 years. The details exhibited 
in the volume form the basis for the re- 
apportionment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and for all manner of other 
major determinations. Taking into con- 
sideration that we will have spent over 
$70 million for the census, certainly this 
cost of less than $10,000 is a small but 
worthwhile expenditure. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 123] 
Adair Gilbert Pilcher 
Alford Halpern Powell 
Ayres Holifield Rabaut 
Barden Jackson Rhodes, Pa. 
Boykin Jennings Rivers, S.C. 
Brown, Mo. Kasem St. George 
Buckley Lankford Shelley 
Burdick McDonough Steed 
Canfield McDowell Taylor 
Carnahan Martin Thompson, La. 
Celler Metcalf Weis 
Curtis, Mass. Miller, Whitener 
Durham George P. Williams 
Farbstein Mitchell Winstead 
Flynn Morgan Withrow 
Flynt Morris. Okle. 
Frelinghuysen Morrison 
Gallagher Passman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 382 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER OF 
BUSINESS—MOTIONS UNDER DIS- 
CHARGE RULE IN ORDER ON MON- 
DAY NEXT POSTPONED UNTIL 
FOLLOWING WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if I 
may have the attention of my colleagues 
on a matter which has been cleared by 
the leadership on both sides, in connec- 
tion with motions in order under the 
discharge rule on Monday next, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be post- 
poned until the following Wednesday 
and be the first order of business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING FEDERAL AVIATION ACT 
OF 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4049) to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
in order to authorize free or reduced- 
rate transportation for certain addi- 
tional persons, with amendments of the 
Senate thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WILLIAMS, MOULDER, 
JARMAN, DEROUNIAN, and YOUNGER. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 
Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor may sit this 
afternoon during general debate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 





AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF 
NUCLEAR-POWERED ICEBREAK- 
ING VESSEL 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is: Will the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H.R. 4) to authorize 
the construction of a nuclear-powered 
icebreaking vessel for operation by the 
U.S. Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

Mr. GROSS. On that, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipping of three Coast Guard 
cutters designed for icebreaking in the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions, and for 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PUBLIC DEBT AND TAX RATE 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1960 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 550) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 12381, 
a bill to increase for a 1-year period the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act and to 
extend for 1 year the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and certain excise tax 
rates, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12381) to increase for a one-year period the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act and to extend 
for one year the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and certain excise-tax rates, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means may be offered to any 
section of the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 


read the resolution, as 
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[Mr. Brown] and yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 550 provides for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 12381, to increase for a 
1-year period the public debt limit set 
forth in section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act and to extend for 1 year the 
existing corporate normal-tax rate and 
certain excise-tax rates. 

H.R. 12381 provides for a temporary 
increase in the statutory debt limit and 
continues for 1 year certain existing tax 
rates. 

The bill decreases the temporary debt 
limitation from $10 billion to $8 billion. 
The present permanent statutory debt 
limit is $285 billion. For the period from 
July 1, 1959, to June 30, 1960, there has 
been a further temporary increase of $10 
billion, raising the maximum statutory 
debt limitation for this period to $295 
billion. ‘Title I of the bill provides an 
$8 billion temporary increase in the 
statutory debt limitation for the fiscal 
year 1961. Thus, under H.R. 12381 the 
combined permanent and temporary 
debt limitation for the period from July 1, 
1960, to June 30, 1961, will be $293 billion. 

The existing tax rates which title IT 
of the bill continues until July 1, 1961, 
are the present 52-percent corporate in- 
come tax rate—which would otherwise 
revert to 47 percent—and the present 
rates of excise tax on distilled spirits, 
beer, wine, cigarettes, passenger cars, 
automobile parts and accessories, general 
telephone service, and transportation of 
persons. The latter two taxes were 
added to the list of taxes subject to 
automatic reductions by the Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1959. The House con- 
ferees in agreeing to such an inclusion 
made it clear that this merely gave as- 
surance that the rates of these taxes 
would be reviewed in the same manner 
as the other taxes subject to the auto- 
matic reductions. This did not neces- 
sarily mean a reduction in these tax rates 
in 1960. 

If these tax rates were not continued, 
it is estimated that there would be a 
revenue loss of about $4 billion in a full 
year of operation and a loss of revenue 
in the fiscal year 1961 of about $2.6 
billion. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
in providing the increase in the statu- 
tory debt limitation, has made provi- 
sion for only a temporary increase be- 
cause this will again present the specific 
opportunity next year to focus congres- 
sional and public attention on the prob- 
lems of sound Government financing. 

Further, the committee found it nec- 
essary to recommend that the corporate 
and excise tax rates be continued at the 
present time without change because it 
does not believe that under the present 
economic conditions the anticipated 
surplus for the fiscal year 1961 should be 
reduced. Under present economic con- 
ditions it is believed that the modest sur- 
Plus which may be obtained in large 
part as a result. of the continuance of 
these rates should be applied in a reduc- 
tion of the public debt, especially in view 
of the fact that not to do so would ne- 
cessitate further increases in the statu- 
tory debt limit. 
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Moreover, the committee believes that 
there is no justification for selecting 
corporate rates or the particular excise 
taxes involved in this bill for tax reduc- 
tion before consideration can be given 
to individual income tax reductions. 

Title II of the bill, in addition to post- 
poning the excise tax rates, also makes 
a number of technical changes, includ- 
ing the postponement for 1 more year 
of the floor stock refunds or credits 
presently effective with respect to stocks 
of various taxpaid products on hand on 
July 1, 1960. These floor stock refunds 
are available in the case of distilled 
spirits, wines and beer, cigarettes, and 
passenger cars. 

This bill is recommended by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 550 because it appears 
to be necessary at this time to keep the 
excise taxes because of the tense inter- 
national situation. I had hoped that we 
could stop the payment of excise taxes. 
I am in favor of such action but 
our defense efforts must be increased 
as a result of present world tensions. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TRIMBLE], my colleague on the Rules 
Committee, has explained, House Reso- 
lution 550, reported by the Committee 
on Rules, makes in order the considera- 
tion of H.R. 12381 under a closed or gag 
rule which will not permit the considera- 
tion of any amendments except such as 
may be offered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means itself. Tax bills, of 
course, are usually brought to the floor 
under a closed or gag rule prohibiting 
the consideration of amendments. This 
rule, however, does not pertain as to 
actions on tax measures in another body 
of this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against this 
closed rule in the Rules Committee and 
I will tell you in a moment or so just 
why; and I am appearing in the well of 
the House at this moment because I be- 
lieve I should express the views of myself 
as well as of a number of my colleagues, 
as I have been requested to do, as to one 
particular part of this bill. 

As the gentleman from Arkansas has 
explained, the first provision of this bill 
deals with placing the temporary limit 
on the national debt for the next fiscal 
year, which starts July 1, at $293 
billion. 

This temporary national debt limit of 
$293 billion for the fiscal year 1961, will 
expire, of course, on June 30, next year. 
That is $2 billion less than the present 
temporary national debt limit of $295 
billion, which pertains in this particular 
fiscal year, due to expire on June 30 of 
this year. So the committee had to take 
some action on that particular matter. 
The Ways and Means Committee is to 
be congratulated, as well as the adminis- 
tration and the Treasury, on the fact 
they have been able to reduce the tem- 
porary debt limit by $2 billion. Inci- 
dentally, the permanent debt limit is 
still $285 billion and, as I understand it, 
is just hovering around or at a bit above 
that figure right now. So this extension 
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of the temporary debt limitation is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

I know of no one who has any partic- 
ular objection to that section of the bill. 

Another provision of this measure 
would extend for another year the so- 
called Korean war emergency corpora- 
tion income tax rate at 52 percent in- 
stead of the regular rate of 47 percent, 
and would also extend, for another year, 
a number of Federal excise taxes which 
had been approved by the Congress as a 
Korean war emergency tax arrange- 
ment. 

Of course, we have had a great many 
emergencies around here, and some of us 
are beginning to wonder, after all of 
these years, when we are ever going to 
run out of emergencies, and begin to get 
back to a commonsense fiscal attitude 
in Government; but, nevertheless, the 
emergencies continue to exist and I pre- 
sume an extension of these particular 
taxes is necessary. 

However, there is one other provision 
in this bill I wish to call the attention of 
the Members of the House to that I per- 
sonally do not like, and do not appre- 
ciate having in this particular measure. 
I feel it should have been brought up as 
a separate measure so the House, at 
least, could have an opportunity to ex- 
press its will on the matter. I refer to 
the last provision in this bill which would 
extend, for another year, so as to actu- 
ally repeal the action taken by this 
Congress a year ago, the 10 percent 
excise tax on local telephone service, and 
to reduce by 5 percent the Federa! ex- 
cise tax rate on certain transportation 
charges. 

It is true the Congress did just exactly 
that a year ago when it approved a con- 
ference report. It voted to repeal or 
reduce these taxes as of July 1, 1960. It 
is equally true, and I want to say this in 
order to be absolutely fair to my good 
friend and longtime colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, that 
at that time, in reply to a question, he 
did state that his committee during the 
year, that is, between the time we had 
approved that provision to repeal these 
excise taxes on local telephone charges, 
and to reduce the excise taxes on trans- 
portation charges as of June 30, at mid- 
night, of this year, that his committee 
would consider and study the matter 
again during the present year. He has 
so explained his statement, and he 
quoted from it when he appeared before 
the Rules Committee. Nevertheless, the 
Congress of the United States and, cer- 
tainly, the people of America, our con- 
stituents, yours and mine, were and have 
been under the distinct impression that 
the Congress a year ago had agreed, and 
we did agree as far as that is concerned, 
to eliminate this excise tax on local tele- 
phone service, and to the reduction of 
the tax on transportation ‘charges. 
However, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means did reserve cer- 
tain rights for himself and the commit- 
tee at that time, but naturally the action 
of the House, by its vote, expressed the 
position of the House. 

The people of the United States have 
the idea—and they have it very firmly 
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fixed in their minds—that the Congress 
did something last year to reduce their 
taxes, and now we are coming around 
to the position, by the enactment of this 
legislation, where we are backing up on 
what we agreed to do, and appearing 
that we are not keeping our pledges and 
our word, as it were. 

Now, I realize that some Treasury in- 
come is involved in this particular 
thing. We knew all about that last year 
when we approved the legislation to 
eliminate this telephone tax and voted to 
reduce the transportation tax. We knew 
it then. I believe there is involved some- 
thing like $338 million a year of revenue 
as far as the excise tax on telephone 
service is concerned, and another $100 
million odd, perhaps making a total of 
about $450 million, if you include the 
transportation tax reduction. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I have taken this op- 
portunity to call the attention of the 
House to this particular situation and 
explain the reason why I did not go 
along with the Committee on Rules in 
approving this gag rule, because I feel 
most strongly the House of Representa- 
tives should have been given the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question of whether 
or not we wanted to reinstitute this ex- 
cise tax on local telephone charges and 
to reinstitute the full excise tax on 
transportation, which we had promised 
to do something about last year, and 
would have done something about it as 
of June 30 this year, were it not for this 
particular legislation. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Iam in full accord with 
what the gentleman is stating about 
these two taxes that were supposed to 
expire. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And I think if 
any of us have any legislative honor, 
any respect for our obligations to the 
citizens that we represent, we should be 
anxious to take every precaution and 
every step we possibly can to keep our 
word on this tax reduction pledge. So, 
to bring this bill in, under this kind of 
a rule, in order to do the things we have 
to do, to wit, to extend the temporary 
debt limitation, and to extend for an- 
other year the high corporation income 
tax rate and other excise taxes we have 
known all the time would have to be ex- 
tended and that the country knew would 
have to be extended, and put in position 
where we will also have to swallow this 
other provision, of course, in my opinion, 
is unfair and is as wrong as it can be. 

Let me point out, if I may, that when 
this bill goes to the other body there will 
be no closed or gag rule there. Any 
amendment any Member of that body 
wishes to offer will be taken up and con- 
sidered, and perhaps approved in that 
body by a majority vote. And it is also 
entirely possible, of course, that while 
we have gagged ourselves, and are bound 
here, so that we cannot take any action 
as a result of this rule to eliminate those 
taxes which we pledged the people we 
would eliminate, the excise tax on local 
telephone charges, and to reduce the tax 
on transportation charges, that the other 
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body may do just that, leaving us, in my 
opinion, as Members of this House, look- 
ing just a bit sheepish, and just a little 
bit stupid, because we have bound and 
gagged ourselves by this kind of a rule. 

Now, I know that an explanation can 
be made, perhaps, why it is necessary to 
do so, but there is still, in my opinion, 
no answer to the charge that the Con- 
gress, as a whole, agreed to do one thing 
last year, and now just as the people are 
expecting the promised relief from those 
excise taxes—and the States themselves, 
or some of them, are planning to use 
some of those tax collections for school 
and other purposes to meet their own 
needs so that Congress will not have to 
meet them by plunging their hands into 
the Federal Treasury—we will look fool- 
ish, will we not, if we retrace our steps 
and reinstitute these two excise taxes 
we repealed or changed a year ago. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like the Recorp to show that 
I agree 100 percent with what the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has stated. I am 
honored, indeed, to associate myself with 
him in the fine remarks he has made. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. I know from conversations 
I have had that there are a great many 
other Members who feel exactly as we 
do about this. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the gentleman in 
his remarks concerning the telephone 
tax. I should like to ask the gentleman 
if there is any provision in this rule to 
recommit this bill with instructions to 
report it back without that tax. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; there is a 
proviso in the rule for a motion to re- 
commit either with or without instruc- 
tions. Usually that motion goes to a 
minority member of the committee. Of 
course, I do not know what kind of a mo- 
tion may be made. It may be a straight 
motion to recommit and it may be one 
of some other nature. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to offer a straight motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That would 
mean we would not have any chance to 
vote on this particular matter. We 
would have to vote either for or against 
the bill in its entirety, rather than on 
this particular issue; I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Illinois knows that. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ABBITT. Then the only solu- 
tion is to vote against the rule. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That might be 
the best solution, so we could amend 
the rule to make it in order to vote on 
this particular tax matter. 
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Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I join the gentleman in the re- 
marks he has made with respect to the 
continuance of the general telephone tax 
and the transportation tax. I certainly 
think we are moving in exactly the 
wrong direction. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If I may cor- 
rect the gentleman, it does not include a 
continuance but a reinstatement of that 
tax. We have already voted to repeal it: 
we did that a year ago. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. 
correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It would mean 
that we marched up the hill last year 
and we are now marching down the hill 
this year, under this particular rule. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. The Committee on Ways 
and Means has left us only one alterna- 
tive, if we do not want the telephone tax, 
and that is to vote against the whole bill. 
I am sick and tired of the maneuvering 
on this question, so that is exactly what 
I intend to do. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman, 
of course, may do as he sees fit and Iam 
sure he will; he always has. But after 
all we are faced with this rather perplex- 
ing problem of whether we should vote 
against the whole bill, against other 
legislation we have to have if we are 
going to keep our Government solvent, in 
order to kill this other tax continuance. 
It is a question whether something else 
can be done, either here or in the other 
body, to eliminate the extension of these 
particular taxes we have already agreed 
to repeal. 

Mr. SCHENCK. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to associate myself with my neigh- 
boring Congressman, the Honorable 
CLARENCE Brown, in his comments re- 
garding the transportation tax and the 
telephone tax. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 

gentleman. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
I, too, should like to commend the gen- 
tleman on the statement he has made 
and associate myself with him in his 
remarks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
for his statement and associate myself 
with the position he has taken, particu- 
larly with respect to the extension of the 
excise tax on telephone costs. While my 
opposition to the excise taxes has been 
largely directed to reduction and repeal 
of the discriminatory automobile excise 
taxes, I feel that our whole excise tax 
system has taken the appearance of a 
crazy quilt with a little patch here and 
a little patch there and no apparent 
rhyme or reason except exacting tax 
revenues. 
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I resent, too, the fact that these taxes 
are put in a package and brought to us 
under a closed rule, forcing automobiles 
and telephone services to keep company 
with liquor and tobacco. 

While there are distinguished Mem- 
pers of the House who contend that it 
was not the intent of Congress to provide 
for the reduction of the telephone excise 
tax last year that certainly was not my 
understanding of the legislation at that 
time. I feel if we are to keep faith with 
the American people, the telephone tax 
should be reduced as provided for in leg- 
islation enacted during the past session, 
and I further feel that it is time we start 
to search our consciences about the po- 
litically immoral and discriminatory tax 
which has been imposed upon the auto- 
mobile industry and about which I shall 
have more to say during the debate on 
this bill. 

Again, I commend the gentleman from 
Ohio for his statement. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
certain features of this bill that I would 
like to support, but I cannot accept those 
other provisions with which I am in 
complete disagreement. 

In the first place, the House Ways and 
Means Committee should have brought 
to the floor of the House two separate 
pieces of legislation—one dealing with 
increasing the Federal debt limitation 
and the other dealing with the continu- 
ance of tax rates. The effective and 
sane answer to increasing the debt limit 
is to reduce Federal spending. I have 
consistently voted for reductions in 
spending and I cannot in good conscience 
now vote to increase the debt limit, 
which is in the nature of an open invita- 
tion to the spenders to continue to do 
their worst. 

I voted in good faith last year to re- 
duce war levied excise taxes on trans- 
portation of persons, telephone service, 
and certain other levies on necessities. 
Some of these excise taxes ought to be 
abolished and I cannot now vote to re- 
store them to the former rates as this 
bill provides. 

The corporate tax ought to be extend- 
ed and the excise taxes on distilled 
Spirits, cigarettes, beer, and wines ought 
to be extended at the full rate but this 
could have been accomplished had the 
committee brought the proper legislation 
to the House floor. 

For the reasons stated I feel that I 
have no choice but to vote against this 
measure and hope that the day will 
yet come when Congress will recognize 
that unnecessary spending is the evil 
that begets this kind of legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hempniti] such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to House Resolution 550, which 
is the Rules Committee’s resolution set- 
ting up a gag rule on matters of utmost 
importance to the American people. 
This rule is on the bill H.R. 12381, which 
is a bill designed to authorize the in- 
crease of the scandalous debt limit and 
to renege on the promises we have made 
to the American people to reduce or do 
away with certain taxes. 

Last year we voted to take off the 
excise tax on telephone service insofar 
as general telephone service was con- 
cerned. As you know, this tax was put 
on as a War Measure and the public was 
told by those Members of Congress who 
enacted the tax that it was a temporary 
tax. At the same time, taxes were put 
on automobiles, transportation and 
other things. I am concerned mainly 
with the telephone tax which was sup- 
posed to terminate July 1, 1960. 

Since my first year in Congress I have 
consistently opposed the continuation of 
the excise tax on telephone calls. It is 
unfair and the American taxpayer does 
not pay as much attention as he should 
or we would have had it removed many 
months ago. I have seen hundreds of 
editorials by informed newspaper people 
calling for the repeal of this tax. The 
telephone companies who have moni- 
tored, collected, and kept records on this 
tax for years, at no cost to the Govern- 
ment, deserve our commendation; they 
think it should be removed. Their cus- 
tomers deserve it. 

Now we have a rule which says the 
will of the House of Representatives can- 
not be tested on removing telephone tax. 
The resolution says we cannot amend 
this tax bill, and we all know that the 
Ways and Means Committee will use up 
all the time to debate it so the Mem- 
bers in Congress are denied the right 
to express the will of their people on a 
tax bill. That is purely and simply what 
it amounts to. 

I do not believe the American people 
are aware of the system here which 
raises taxes without all Members having 
a real say-so about it. It is wrong and 
un-American to have a gag rule on every 
tax bill, and that is what is happening 
by this maneuver here, and I shall vote 
against the resolution. If I were per- 
mitted to do so, I would offer an amend- 
ment which would do away with the 
excise tax on automobiles, general and 
long-distance telephone service, and 
transportation of persons. The removal 
of these taxes is long overdue. I refuse 
to say that we in Congress do not have 
the will or know-how to remove these 
taxes. We do have if our expressions 
could be heard and our suggestions were 
even listened to. 

The people of South Carolina do not 
have a representative on the Ways and 
Means Committee. I tried to get on the 
committee but was refused because of 
a stand I have taken against foreign 
imports which are hurting my textile 
people. Therefore, with no power to 
amend, with general debate taken up by 
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the committee members, South Carolina, 
like other States which have no repre- 
sentation on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has no voice. 

Perhaps we would not be in the mess 
we are in today if the gag rule was not 
imposed on every tax bill. Perhaps if 
open debate and amendments were al- 
lowed we could bring into focus the ideas 
of various Members on tax matters. 

I refuse to vote for the legislation be- 
cause I will not associate myself with a 
policy of telling the American people one 
thing one year and the next year failing 
to carry out the promises. 

Now we are raising the debt limit 
despite all the administration’s promises 
to reduce debt, to balance the budget. 
The administration leads the fight to 
keep this tax on us. I am sorry the 
Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee bought the idea. 

Let us vote against these bills in pro- 
test against the continuation of these 
taxes. > 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 204, nays 181, not voting 47, 
as follows: 


| Roll No. 124] 
YEAS—204 

Albert Cederberg Hardy 
Alger Celler Harmon 
Allen Chelf Harris 
Andrews Chiperfield Harrison 
Arends Clark Healey 
Auchincloss Coad Herlong 
Avery Collier Hess 
Baker Cooley Hiestand 
Baldwin Curtin Hoeven 
Barrett Curtis, Mo. Holland 
Barry Dague Horan 
Bass, N.H. Davis, Tenn Hosmer 
Bass, Tenn. Dawson Ikard 
Bates Derounian Jennings 
Becker Dingell Jones, Ala. 
Beckworth Dixon Jones, Mo. 
Belcher Dooley Karsten 
Bennett, Mich. Dorn, N.Y. Kastenmeier 
Bentley Edmondson Kearns 
Berry Elliott, Ala. Keith 
Betts Elliott, Pa. Keogh 
Blatnik Everett Kilburn 
Boggs Evins Kilday 
Boland Pallon Kilgore 
Bolling Fascell King, Calif. 
Bolton Feighan King, Utah 
Bosch Fenton Kirwan 
Bow Fisher Kluczynski 
Brademas Fiood Knox 
Bray Forand Lafore 
Brewster Ford Laird 
Brock Frazier Latta 
Brooks, Tex. Frelinghuysen Lennon 
Broyhill Gary Libonati 
Buckley Gathings Loser 
Budge Gavin McCormack 
Burke, Ky. Glenn McCulloch 
Burleson Granahan McDowell 
Byrne, Pa. Grant McFall 
Byrnes, Wis. Green, Pa. McIntire 
Cahill Griffin Machrowicz 
Cannon Hagen Madden 
Casey Halleck Mahon 








Mailliard Pelly Stubblefield 
Mason Pillion Taber 
Matthews Prokop Teague, Calif. 
May Quie Thompson, Tex 
Meader Rains Thornberry 
Merrow Ray Tollefson 
Michel Reece, Tenn. Trimble 
Miller. N.Y. Rees, Kans. Tuck 
Milliken Rhodes, Ariz. Udall 
Mills Riehlman Uliman 
Mitchell Rivers, Alaska Utt 
Moore Roberts Vanik 
Moorhead Rogers, Mass. Van Pelt 
Morris, N. Mex. Rooney Vinson 
Moss Roush Wainwright 
Mumma Rutherford Wallhauser 
Murray Saund Walter 
Natcher Schneebeli Watts 
Nelsen Schwengel Westland 
Nix Selden Wharton 
Norrell Sheppard Widnall 
O’Brien, Ili. Smith, Miss. Wright 
O’Brien, N.Y. Smith, Va. Young 
Osmers Spence Younger 
Ostertag Springer Zelenko 
NAYS—181 
Abbitt Giaimo O’Hara, Mich. 
Abernethy Goodell O’Konski 
Addonizio Gray O'Neill 
Alexander Green, Oreg. Oliver 
Andersen, Griffiths Passman 
Minn. Gross Patman 
Anderson, Gubser Perkins 
Mont. Haley Pfost 
Ashley Hargis Philbin 
Ashmore Hays Pirnie 
Aspinall Hébert Poage 
Bailey Hechler Poff 
Baring Hemphill Porter 
Barr Henderson Preston 
Baumhart Hoffman, Ill. Price 
Bennett, Fla. Hoffman, Mich. Pucinski 
Blitch Hogan Quigley 
Bonner Holt Randall 
Bowles Holtzman Reuss 
Breeding Huddleston Riley 
Brooks, La. Hull Robison 
Broomfield Inouye Rodino 
Brown, Ga. Irwin Rogers, Colo. 
Brown, Ohio Jarman Rogers, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. Jensen Rogers, Tex. 
Chamberlain Johansen Roosevelt 
Chenoweth Johnson, Calif. Rostenkowski 
Church Johnson, Md. Santangelo 
Coffin Johnson, Wis. Saylor 
Cohelan Jonas Schenck 
Colmer Karth Scherer 
Conte Kee Shelley 
Cook Kelly Shipley 
Corbett Kitchin Short 
Cramer Kowalski Sikes 
Cunningham Kyl Siler 
Daddario Landrum Simpson 
Daniels Lane Sisk 
Davis, Ga. Langen Slack 
Delaney Lesinski Smith, Calif. 
Dent Levering Smith, Iowa 
Denton Lindsay Smith, Kans. 
Derwinski Lipscomb Staggers 
Devine McGinley Stratton 
Donohue McMillan Sullivan 
Dorn, 8.C. McSween Teller 
Dowdy Macdonald Thomas 
Downing Mack Thompson, N.J. 
Doyle Magnuson Thomson, Wyo. 
Dulski Marshall Toll 
Dwyer Meyer Van Zandt 
Fino Miller, Clem Wampler 
Flynn Minshall Weaver 
Foley Moeller Whitener 
Forrester Monagan Whitten 
Fountain Montoya Wier 
Friedel Moulder Willis 
Fulton Multer Wilson 
Gallagher Murphy Wolf 
Garmatz Norblad Yates 
George O’Hara, IIil. Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—47 
Adair Gilbert Morrison 
Alford Halpern Pilcher 
Anfuso Holifield Powell 
Ayres Jackson Rabaut 
Barden Johnson, Colo. Rhodes, Pa. 
Boykin Judd Rivers, S.C. 
Brown, Mo. Kasem St. George 
Burdick Lankford Scott 
Canfield McDonough Steed 
Carnahan McGovern Taylor 
Curtis, Mass. Martin Teague, Tex. 
Diggs Metcalf Thompson, La. 
Durham Miller, Weis 
Farbstein George P. Williams 
Flynt Morgan Winstead 
Fogarty Morris, Okla. Withrow 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Morgan for, with Mr. Withrow against. 

Mrs. Weis for, with Mr. Rabaut against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 


Until further notice: 

Brown of Missouri with Mr. Adair. 
Mr. Burdick with Mrs. St. George. 

. Carnahan with Mr. Martin. 

Fogarty with Mr. Judd. 

Holifield with Mr. Jackson. 

Johnson of Colorado with Mr. Ayres. 
Kasem with Mr. Broyhill. 

Lankford with Mr. Canfield. 

. McDowell with Mr. McDonough. 

. Metcalf with Mr. Halpern. 

. George P. Miller with Mr. Curtis of 
Massachusetts. 


Messrs. KOWALSKI, COOK, FLYNN, 
DERWINSKI, and PORTER changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. HIESTAND, SCHWENGEL, 
HOEVEN, MICHEL, COLLIER, McIN- 
TIRE, MAILLIARD, MOORE, and PEL- 
LY changed their votes from “nay” to 
“yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 12381) to increase for a 1-year 
period the public debt limit set forth 
in section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act and to extend for 1 year the exist- 
ing corporate normal-tax rate and cer- 
tain excise-tax rates. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12381) with 
Mr. Ritey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which we have 
before us has to some extent already 
been described during the course of the 
consideration of the rule. Let me make 
it eminently clear, Mr. Chairman, in re- 
porting this bill and bringing it to the 
House with a favorable recommendation, 
the membership of the Committee on 
Ways and Means does not want to be 
put in the position where it is thought 
that we relish this task. Neither does 
the membership of the Committee on 
Ways and Means want to be interpreted 
in the process of making this recommen- 
dation as being unmindful of the fact 
that the people of the United States are 
becoming somewhat weary of the bur- 
dens of taxation, and I daresay somewhat 
weary of the causes back of those things 
that prompt this bill being reported to 
the House today for your consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill car- 
ries out specifically the recommendation 
made by the President in his budget mes- 
sage to the Congress. The President said 
that he expected us in the fiscal year 
1961 to develop approximately $84 bil- 
lions of revenue, that he expected spend- 
ing to be in the neighborhood of $80 
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billions. On the basis of his estimates, 
which I think are liberal on the revenue 
side and which I think may be conserya- 
tive on the spending side, the people of 
America were given the thought and the 
hope that we might be able to face the 
fiscal year 1961 with the prospect of 
some $4 billion of surplus. 

When I heard that budget message 
and I saw those figures, I realized that it 
might be an invitation to the Members 
of Congress and to some of our citizens 
to believe that the time had actually ar- 
rived, after so many, Many years, when 
we could foresee a surplus that would 
justify tax reduction in the course of 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Ways and Means took time to examine 
into the facts as they exist today be- 
cause, as I said in the beginning, our 
committee would welcome an opportu- 
nity to recommend tax reduction to the 
membership of this House to the same 
extent that the membership of this 
House would relish the opportunity of 
voting for it. Weon the committee de- 
cided that we could not justify on the 
basis of the facts as we see them today a 
reduction in any of these taxes that are 
involved in this bill. 

Why did the committee reach these 
conclusions? We were of the opinion 
that we could not justify a reduction in 
the corporate taxes, for example, prior 
to the time that we could give consider- 
ation to the adjustment of the individual 
rates. We were of the opinion that 
the so-called Korean taxes on distilled 
spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, passenger 
cars, and parts and accessories for auto- 
mobiles should again be extended in 
order to maintain budget receipts and 
possibly produce a surplus in the course 
of the fiscal year 1961 which could be 
used for debt reduction. 

Let me outline here fully all the rate 
changes which would, except for this ex- 
tension, come into effect: 

The corporate income tax rate would 
drop from 52 percent to 47 percent— 
through a drop in the normal tax rate 
from 30 percent to 25 percent. 

Distilled spirits from $10.50 to $9 per 
proof gallon. 

Beer from $9 to $8 per barrel. 

Wines, which are taxable at various 
rates, would be reduced about 11 percent. 

Cigarettes from 8 cents to 7 cents a 
pack—$4 to $3.50 per thousand. 

Passenger cars from 10 percent to 7 
percent of the manufacturer’s price. 

Auto parts and accessories from 8 per- 
cent to 5 percent. 

General telephone service, frequently 
called local telephone service, from 10 
percent to 0. 

Transportation of persons from 10 
percent to 5 percent. 

Bear in mind that title II of this bill 
before you, including these rates, means 
some $4 billion of revenue in the course 
of a full year, $2.6 billion directly affect- 
ing the fiscal year 1961. If the President 
was right in his estimates of revenue and 
of expenditures in the fiscal year 1961, 
and we take off that $2.6 billion from 
that estimated surplus, and if we do not 
grant the other increases that he has 
asked of this Congress in postage rates, 
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levy a tax on jet fuel, and do the other 
things recommended, amounting to $700 
million, what kind of a budget picture 
would we have at the end of the year? 

As I see it, we would have about $900 
million of surplus. Without any pro- 
grams being added, without anything 
being done on the expenditures side 
other than what the President’s budget 
requested and predicted we would have 
about that much surplus. 

Now let me ask you something. Are 
we willing to tell the American people 
that there is never a time—never any 
time—when debt should be reduced and 
when we should live below receipts to 
some extent more than $900 million? 
I have always thought that there may be 
times when it is impossible to avoid a 
situation when Government finances 
must be operated occasionally in the red. 
You cannot have a balanced budget 
every year because of recessions, depres- 
sions and great emergencies that arise. 
But, if we do not try in times of peace 
or relative peace, and in times of high 
levels of economic activity to pay some of 
the bills we create in times of wars and 
depression, when will we ever pay those 
bills? Have the American people told 
you—they have not told me—that they 
are not willing for the amounts of money 
that are involved in this bill to be used 
to reduce the debt? 

I think I understand the American 
people—I know you do. I think the 
American people can be just as much 
concerned as we can about the require- 
ment and the justification for our exer- 
cising a high degree of stewardship with 
respect to these responsibilities. The 
Committee on Ways and Means was try- 
ing to do that when it reported this bill 
to the House. 

It should be made clear that on the 
basis of what we know today, revenues 
received under this bill, to the extent 
that there will be a surplus in the budget, 
will be used in reduction of the debt and 
not in increased expenditures. 

I know it was said during the course 
of debate on the rule that all of these 
taxes should be extended except the ones 
on local telephone service and transpor- 
tation of persons. What are the facts 
about what we said on these matters last 
year? This bill went through the House 
last year just as it is presented to the 
House this year, as a straight extension 
for 1 year. When it was before the other 
body a series of amendments were adopt- 
ed. Most of those amendments were 
withdrawn in conference. The other 
body receded. They agreed in confer- 
ence to place in the same category with 
the Korean tax rate increases, the excise 
tax on local telephone service, and half 
of the excise tax on the transportation 
of persons, with no change in the rate at 
that time, but with an effective date of 
June 30, 1960. It was intended that the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Congress could look to see whether or not 
the situation at that point could justify a 
discontinuance of any of these taxes for 
fiscal year 1961. That is what we did in 
conference. If you will consult the 
REcorpD, as referred to by my friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], in 
commenting on the rule, you will see that 
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in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
105, part 9, page 12110, at the close of 
the remarks made by me in presenting 
the conference report to the House, the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mona- 
GAN] asked a question, as follows: 

In view of the gentleman’s statement about 
the requirements of the budget, can he state 
the reasoning of the committee— 


Referring to the conference commit- 
tee— 


in suggesting these tax reductions at the 
present time? 


Then I responded: 

The conference committee is not suggest- 
ing a reduction at the present time in any 
tax. What the committee did was to agree 
to a compromise in conference that places a 
termination date of June 30, 1960, on, in 
effect, local telephone and cuts the 10-percent 
transportation of persons tax to 5 percent 
on the same date— 


And get these words please— 
so that the Committee on Ways and Means 
can look then to the situation and deter- 
mine whether or not those taxes will be 
permitted to expire on that date or be con- 
tinued. 


We have looked, Mr. Chairman, to the 
situation. We became convinced in the 
committee that these two particular 
taxes should not be put in any more 
preferential position than they were put 
in last year and that they should not be 
permitted to be changed at this partic- 
ular time. 

Let us remember the facts. There was 
a local telephone tax enacted at 10 per- 
cent in 1942. There was a transporta- 
tion tax on persons at 10 percent en- 
acted in 1942. In 1943 both these taxes 
were increased from 10 percent to 15 
percent. In 1954 after the Korean war 
these taxes were reduced from 15 per- 
cent to 10 percent where they have con- 
tinued along with several other excise 
taxes. There were taxes, mind you, 
that were raised in the Korean war even 
higher than they were during World War 
II and which have not been reduced one 
penny or one percentage point. I am 
certain those affected could make a case 
for repeal of these as can most people in- 
volved with excise taxes which have not 
been reduced at all. 

Can you show that there is greater 
hardship upon the telephone industry of 
the United States than on other indus- 
tries so as to justify the elimination of 
this tax? And they are the ones who 
stimulated the campaign for reduction; 
do not think they are not. Can you 
show that they are in any more serious 
circumstances, that their profits have 
been more adversely affected by this 
particular tax, than any other industry 
affected by other taxes? 

My friend from Rhode Island, Mr. 
Foranp, has made a case over the years 
against the hardship imposed upon cer- 
tain manufacturers in his own State 
with respect to excise taxes that their 
commodities bear. Would it be right for 
us, without going into the entire matter, 
just because somebody with widespread 
interests has prevailed upon somebody 
else to pick out a certain few of the 
excise taxes from some $10 billion or 
$11 billion of excise taxes and say we 
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know, because somebody told us, that 
these are more onerous than any other 
taxes? 

Yes; the telephone tax is paid by in- 
dividuals; but what is happening? 
States are enacting enabling legislation 
to take up the telephone tax on local 
service at the time the Federal Govern- 
ment drops it. So if you are proposing 
to relieve the individual of this tax you 
had better search to see whether or not 
the individual will get relief you may 
have been told about or whether this will 
merely go to the States and be continued 
on the same individuals in the form 
of a State tax rather than a Federal 
tax. 

Yes; I know a case can be made 
against any of these excises, but I ask 
you this: Can you demonstrate to us on 
the committee that any better case can 
be made for the elimination of these two 
than for the elimination of some of the 
others that are in existing law or that 
continue into the future without ter- 
mination date? 

So I think the Committee on Ways 
and Means has reached the right con- 
clusion with respect to these extensions, 
that we should continue them at this 
particular time. 

In addition, as we look into the coming 
fiscal year, in view of the uncertainties 
at this moment about what the surplus 
may be, I think we would be ill-advised 
in any event—even if we should agree 
that these two taxes are the most de- 
serving of relief—to cut some $600 mil- 
lion, which is the amount involved in 
these two alone, from our receipts. We 
are not certain yet that we will have a 
billion dollars, $2 billion, $3 billion, or 
$4 billion of surplus in this coming fiscal 
year to put on debt reduction, tax re- 
duction or whatever we may choose. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin, to 
whom I will yield in a little bit, is a 
member of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. I am sure the gentleman realizes, 
as I do, that some of the difficult prob- 
lems we have today: outside of present 
fiscal policies are caused by some of the 
fiscal policy decisions that we have made 
in the past. If we are to improve in 
that area, one of the essential things is 
that we maintain a balanced budget and 
that we have an appreciable surplus in 
the fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. As the gentleman has 
said, I will presently take the rostrum to 
go into some of these items. I think the 
gentleman from Arkansas has hit it on 
the nose, however, that only a broad 
review of our entire fiscal, monetary and 
debt management policies is going to 
relieve us of the annual necessity of 
fiddling with the debt ceiling, as we have 
to do today. 

Mr. MILLS. Exactly, and the impor- 
tant thing, as I have tried to point out 
on so many occasions, that is needed with 
respect to our Internal Revenue Code is a 
revision of the rates. That is the great 
need that exists so far as revision is con- 
cerned. We cannot get to that point if 
in the future we take advantage of every 
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little prospect for a surplus and pick out 
this tax or that tax for complete elimi- 
nation or revision without looking at the 
whole and making decisions with respect 
to the whole. 

Before closing, let me briefly summa- 
rize the provisions of the bill relating to 
the debt ceiling. 

Title I of the bill deals with the statu- 
tory debt limit. Under present law our 
permanent debt limit is $285 billion. 
This has temporarily been extended 
through June 30, 1960, by an additional 
$10 billion. The bill would provide the 
temporary extension through June 30, 
1961, of $8 billion as requested by the 
President, giving a combined debt limit 
in this period of $293 billion or $2 bil- 
lion below the present level. 

Actually, our public debt subject to the 
limitation will in all probability be below 
the permanent debt limit at the end of 
the current fiscal year on June 30. Our 
problem is that the larger part of our tax 
collections come late in the fiscal year 
while the expenditures are spread fairly 
evenly. Thus, between July and the win- 
ter, provision is required for a higher 
debt limitation than the permanent level 
of $285 billion. 

In recent years our approach, in ar- 
riving at this figure, has been to esti- 
mate the Treasury receipts and disburse- 
ments, to assume a minimum operating 
balance of $3% billion and to provide an 
additional $3 billion of borrowing capac- 
ity that would probably be unused but 
will be available for contingencies. On 
this calculation in mid-December of this 
year we will have a public debt of about 
$290 billion with an operating balance of 
$3% billion. This should be the most 
critical point in fiscal year 1961. Pro- 
viding a $3 billion margin for contingen- 
cies such as larger expenditures or slower 
tax collections, we get our proposed ceil- 
ing of $293 billion for the coming fiscal 
year. 

The $3 billion margin for contingen- 
cies is important. I have pointed out 
that there are a number of questionable 
assumptions in the President’s budget 
forecast of a $4 billion surplus for fiscal 
year 1962 on both the revenue and ex- 
penditure side. For these reasons, the 
Committee on Ways and Means believed 
that it was necessary to provide during 
the fiscal year 1962 a total $293 billion 
debt ceiling as requested by the admin- 
istration. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
again call attention to the fact that the 
Committee on Ways and Means has done 
what it has done on these taxes because 
it has reached certain very conscientious 
views and has taken a very conscientious 
position. It happens that in the course 
of our decisions we reached the same 
conclusion reached downtown about con- 
tinuation of these taxes. What we are 
doing is that which the President has 
asked us to do, and only that. But we 
are not doing it because he asked us to 
do it; we are doing it because we think 
the circumstances warrant us doing it. 
I would not recommend it to my col- 
leagues on the Democratic side solely on 
the basis of the President of the United 
States asking for it. I would recommend 
it on the basis that we are trying to pro- 
vide for this surplus and that we our- 
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selves take the position that the Demo- 
cratic Party is insisting at the moment 
for fiscal 1961 that there be a surplus, 
not of just a few million dollars, but that 
we try to get as near as we can to the 
level of the $4 billion which we hope we 
can attain, but which I do not believe 
we will attain. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Most of 
us realize that the Committee on Ways 
and Means is doing a good job, but it is 
caught in the wringer. What the ad- 
ministration and the committee are try- 
ing to do is to balance the budget by 
increasing taxes instead of less spend- 
ing, is that not true? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, I have difficulty 
at times in interpreting what anyone 
was trying to do at this end or the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. I have 
always had to rely on what a person says 
he is trying to do. I can tell you what 
I am trying to do. I am trying at the 
moment to see that these amounts which 
are included in the estimates of reve- 
nue are not dissipated at this time be- 
cause of the uncertainty with respect to 
what spending will be and with respect 
to what the level of receipts will be in 
this fiscal year. I do not think there is 
any certainty yet that we can say there 
will be a surplus of any given amount in 
fiscal 1961. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman agree if we continue the pres- 
ent rate of spending there certainly will 
not be any surplus in the gentleman's 
lifetime or mine? 

Mr. MILLS. Well, I will agree with 
the gentleman that I would like to have 
spending at a lower level. 

Let me make this clear. I would never 
agree that it is the prerogative of any- 
body downtown to tell the Congress just 
how dollars ought to be spent and just 
how they ought not to be spent. That is 
the prerogative of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
cannot get into any argument with me 
on that. 

Mr. MILLS. I think it is well for us 
to reexamine into priorities of our 
spending, because we may have some 
impressions of where money should be 
spent and where money should not be 
spent that do not coincide with the ideas 
of some other people. I think that is a 
responsibility of the Congress to care- 
fully establish priorities for spending 
within reasonable overall limits. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
that take into consideration our own 
expenditures? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman and I 
always are very mindful of our own ex- 
penditures; at least, I know I am. I 
have a very limited amount to spend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, that 
you have heard a very logical, very 
definite, and very persuasive argument 
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from the chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mis}, 
as to why these taxes should be con- 
tinued. And, while I am opposed to the 
bill in its present form, I must in ali 
honesty agree with nine-tenths of what 
the chairman has said. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
bill H.R. 12381, which has just been so 
ably described to the Committee mem- 
bership by the able and esteemed chgair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Mitts]. 

In previous years I have voted against 
legislation increasing the permanent or 
temporary debt ceiling. In previous 
years I have also voted against legisla- 
tion providing for an extension of the 
so-called Korean taxes. This year the 
membership of the House will have op- 
portunity to vote only once on these 
questions because the issues are com- 
bined in the one bill that is before us this 
afternoon, H.R. 12381. 

My opposition to increasing the debt 
ceiling and maintaining existing tax 
rates that many years ago Congress 
scheduled to be reduced is totally con- 
sistent with my voting record on Goy- 
ernment spending. I submit to my col- 
leagues the proposition that if we had 
spent less in the past, we would today be 
able to tax less. Similarly, if our exces- 
Sive spending had not resulted in deficit 
financing, we could today be voting to 
reduce the statutory debt ceiling instead 
of providing for its temporary increase. 

This legislation proposes to provide an 
$8 billion temporary increase in the 
statutory debt limit, which when coupled 
with a permanent limit of $285 billion 
will provide a combined ceiling of $293 
billion for fiscal year 1961. Also for the 
fiscal year 1961 the combined corporate 
normal and surtax rates would be con- 
tinued at its present level of 52 percent. 
Excise taxes on such articles as certain 
alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, passenger 
cars, and automotive parts and acces- 
sories as well as on such services as local 
telephone service and transportation of 
persons would be continued at their pres- 
ent levels. 

The statistical case as to why this legis- 
lation may be needed is set forth on pages 
2, 6, and 9 of the committee report. The 
table on page 2 shows the actual cash 
balance of the Treasury and the public 
debt outstanding for the months through 
May 15, 1960, in fiscal year 1960. The 
table on page 6 essentially projects this 
same data for the 1961 fiscal year. These 
tables demonstrate the seasonal fluctua- 
tion in Treasury receipts and the result- 
ing fluctuation in the debt limit. The 
table on page 9 of the committee report 
provides the information with respect to 
the tax aspect of this bill. If this bill is 
not passed, the revenue loss in fiscal year 
1961 from the expiring and reduced taxes 
would amount to $2.6 billion and the full 
year effect in terms of revenue loss would 
be $3.9 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to con- 
tinue to spend, the day of atonement will 
inevitably follow when the American tax- 
payers have to pay the piper. 

Because I believe we have spent too 
much and because of my conviction that 
we could immediately arrange our fiscal 
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affairs so as to spend less, I am opposed 
to the passage of this bill. 

It will be my purpose at the conclusion 
of the floor proceedings on this bill to 
offer a straight motion to recommit, and 
I urge my colleagues in the House to join 
with me in supporting that motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BaKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
this bill. No one would like to see 4 
reduction of taxes any more than I 
would. But, we simply cannot reduce 
taxes and balance the budget and have 
a surplus. The statement by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee 
is unanswerable; it is fair, and I concur 
in it 100 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge all Members to 
vote for the bill as it is. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to that portion of 
this bill that would maintain automotive 
excise taxes on passenger cars and parts 
and accessories at their Korean war 
levels and to point out again my deep 
concern about the past, present, and 
future consequences of the automobile 
excise tax. 

In 1932, the Federal excise tax on 
automobiles was 3 percent. In 1940, the 
rate was increased to 3% percent. The 
Revenue Act of 1941, a wartime measure, 
doubled the prior rate to 7 percent. 
Then, in 1951, the rates were increased 
again to 10 percent on passenger cars, 
8 percent on trucks. Since 1951, we have 
extended this tax eight times and we are 
now about to extend it again. 

Those who have opposed this tax over 
these years have advanced every reason- 
able argument against its annual exten- 
sion and there is little new that can be 
added. As evidence of this, I recently 
forwarded to each Member of Congress 
a statement made in 1953 outlining the 
inequities of this tax. 

The basic arguments made then are 
just as valid today. I feel very strongly 
that we are making a grave mistake to 
further extend this tax and would like 
to review briefly the reasons. 

The original purpose of the tax no 
longer exists. The simplest, most logical 
reason why it should not be extended 
stems from its very origin. The tax was 
imposed during wartime for the sole 
purpose of discouraging civilian produc- 
tion in order to promote the war effort. 
The war is over, we have no general 
mobilization now, but we still have the 
brake on this one basic industry. If 
there were no reason beyond this fact 
alone, it should be sufficient itself. If 
a 10-percent tax was capable of slowing 
down production in 1951, it is just as 
capable of slowing it down in 1961. 

Many of the wartime excise taxes have 
been reduced or repealed, such as on 
furs, jewelry, luggage, cosmetics, sport- 
ing goods, photographic apparatus, light 
bulbs, mechanical pens, pencils and 
lighters, electric, gas, and oil appliances, 
refrigerators, freezers, long distance and 
local telephone calls, transportation of 
persons, general admissions and cabaret 
tax, and many others. Is it not reason- 
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able to suggest that someday we correct 
this inequity and provide equal treat- 
ment for automobiles? 

The automobile is no longer a luxury. 
Certain excise taxes are sometimes re- 
ferred to as a luxury tax. It has been 
several decades since the automobile 
could be regarded as a luxury. The fact 
is, it is a necessity—a basic necessity. 
According to Department of Commerce 
statistics, 72 percent of all travel in- 
volving trips of over 100 miles are made 
by car, not to even touch on the use of 
the automobile in getting to and from 
work by millions of citizens. How can 
we justify a tax on an automobile or 
truck, when we have no such tax on 
boats or yachts used exclusively for 
pleasure? : 

The tax fails to recognize the impor- 
tance of the industry to our national 
economy. Statistics show clearly how 
the economy reflects the ups and downs 
of the automobile industry. Automotive 
retail sales were over $57 billion last 
year—almost 12 percent of our gross na- 
tional product for that year. The auto- 
motive industry is located in 41 States. 
The vastness or the importance of the 
industry throughout our Nation is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that 17 percent of 
all the steel produced in these United 
States is used by the automobile indus- 
try, 69 percent of the plate glass, 60 per- 
cent of the rubber, 48 percent of the 
copper, 63 percent of all upholstcry 
leather, that 18 pounds of plastic is used 
in the average car and even 2!4 percent 
of the cotton, which we do not usually as- 
sociate with the automobile at all. There 
is no doubt about the dependence of 
Many areas upon the automotive in- 
dustry. 

The excise tax is class legislation at 
its worst, bearing down heaviest on those 
most dependent upon vehicles for neces- 
sary economic purposes and for those in 
the lower-income groups. The family 
car is an integral part of the daily pat- 
tern of living in America. Nearly three 
out of four families own automobiles. 
It is amazing to know that 42 percent 
of all families with incomes under $2,000 
own cars, 47 percent with incomes from 
$2,000 to $3,000, 69 percent with incomes 
from $3,000 to $4,000, and 79 percent 
with incomes from $4,000 to $5,000 per 
year. These are the people who feel the 
pinch of automotive excises whether 
they buy a new car or a used one and, 
of course, whenever they buy parts and 
accessories. As I have inferred before, 
it is not so simple as just a straight tax 
on an automobile—the discrimination is 
compounded many times. A straight tax 
on a $2,500 car would be $250. But there 
are many other hidden taxes on auto- 
mobiles. For example, a $2,500 car de- 
livered to a resident of Michigan ac- 
tually carries $518 in taxes, or 21 cents on 
each automobile dollar. 

This brings us to the only argument 
advanced in favor of this or any other 
tax—it is an easy source of Government 
revenue. Now what would be the im- 
mediate results of the removal of this 
unfair automobile excise tax? As I have 
pointed out over and over again, it would 
mean more sales, more production, and, 
of course more jobs to keep our working 
men and women employed. The re- 
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moval of this 10 percent excise tax would 
permit dealers to reduce the prices of 
automobiles and certainly there is no 
more effective shot in the arm to sales 
than a good product offered at a reduced 
price. The demand for passenger auto- 
mobiles would skyrocket. 

This would set up a chain reaction 
in industries all over the country, not 
only for the finished product, but for 
all the variety of raw materials, parts, 
and other preducts which go into the 
automobile before it gets out on the 
highway. This increased auto produc- 
tion will be reflected immediately in the 
activities of suppliers, subcontractors, 
transportation media, dealers, sales peo- 
ple, and businesses throughout the coun- 
try. The whole network of small busi- 
nesses which depend so desperately on 
the auto industry would have a terrific 
stimulant. 

All these arguments have been ad- 
vanced for years but there is a new dan- 
ger, not lurking in the future, but right 
upon us—that is the significant trend 
in the current export-import picture 
with regard to passenger cars, trucks and 
parts. That the American driving pub- 
lic wants and needs lower priced cars 
is clearly evident from the phenomenal 
success of the compact car. The sales 
of compact cars, compared with a year 
ago, have climbed from 8 percent of the 
market for U.S.-made cars to 22 percent. 
Total auto sales increased, but sales of 
standard-size cars dropped. 

In 1946 the U.S. automotive exports 
were valued at $555,575,656; in 1959 at 
$1,253,220,114. But what has been the 
trend in imports? In 1946 automotive 
imports into the United States were 
valued at $1,419,127; in 1959 at $843,568,- 
636. This means that 13 years ago, au- 
tomotive imports were a small fraction 
compared to our exports in this field. 
Today our automotive imports are about 
two-thirds as great as our exports. That 
is fine if a balance is maintained, and the 
imports do not gain over the exports. 
But at the rate the import figure is sky- 
rocketing, it will take some strong meas- 
ure such as the removal of the excise tax 
to keep it from going far beyond our 
export figure. The United States would 
obviously be in a much better competi- 
tive position in both the foreign and 
domestic market if it could sell its auto- 
motive products without having to con- 
sider the discriminatory excise tax in its 
pricing. 

Today, because of our alarming world 
conditions, it is urgent that the United 
States increase its rate of economic 
growth. To achieve this, we badly need 
a drastic revision of an excise tax struc- 
ture which has been built up haphaz- 
ardly out of the vestiges of war taxes, 
spasmodic and spotty revision, the re- 
tention and expansion of certain taxes 
beyond the original purpose for being 
levied. 

If we do not extend the auto excise 
tax today it will be reduced from 10 per- 
cent to 7 percent of the manufacturers’ 
price and the tax on auto parts and 
accessories will be reduced from 8 per- 
cent to 5 percent. This reduction will 
not provide the full answer to the argu- 
ments in opposition to the excise tax, of 
course, but it would in some measure give 
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partial relief and would be a step in the 
direction of correcting an inequitable 
and abusive tax which has been perpetu- 
ated for a number of years. 

Someone recently commented that the 
biggest job we have in Congress is get- 
ting money from the taxpayers without 
disturbing the voters. Truer words 
could not be spoken. How many auto- 
mobile purchasers realize they are pay- 
ing this 10 percent tax, inasmuch as it is 
collected from the manufacturer? Since 
sO Many, Many voters are car owners, 
they would be shocked to know the tax 
tab they are also picking up. 

Because this legislation comes before 
us under a closed rule it is my intention 
to vote against the bill, but I wish to 
make it clear that my opposition is based 
on the extension of the automotive tax 
and it should not be construed as a vote 
favoring the reduction of the alcohol, 
tobacco, or corporate taxes. 

I cannot help but believe, in all sin- 
cerity, that a reduction or repeal] of the 
politically immoral, punitive, wartime 
emergency Federal excise tax on passen- 
ger cars and parts and accessories is in 
the interest of the entire Nation, and 
transcends the boundaries of any con- 
gressional district. I urge you to join 
me in voting against the perpetuation of 
such discriminating legislation. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PatmMan]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like to hear so many people in impor- 
tant positions in our Government talk 
about reducing taxes without saying 
anything about reducing the national 
debt. We have an enormous national 
debt. 

I think we should recognize the fact 
that it is not in the interest of this 
country to have an overall reduction in 
taxes until we have a substantial re- 
duction in our national debt. The na- 
tional debt is in competition with the 
progress of our country, particularly as 
the debt is being managed. As long as 
the Treasury keeps making giveaways, 
either in the form of cash bonuses or in 
the form of higher interest rates on this 
huge debt, we will never be able to make 
tax reductions, and the country will 
never be free of the threat of an un- 
balanced budget at the wrong time, and 
thus the threat of inflation. 

Yet the Treasury is continuing its 
huge giveaways and cash bonuses to the 
big bondholders. 

Just yesterday, Mr. Anderson, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, announced 
that he is refinancing $5.5 billion of 214- 
percent bonds 17 months before they be- 
come due, giving these particular bond- 
holders in exchange securities yielding 
4.13 percent and 4.22 percent. 

‘I would be presumptuous enough to 
invite your attention to the Recorp of 
yesterday on page 12042, where I dis- 
cussed this subject. 

In a nutshell, the facts are these: The 
Treasury has arbitrarily decided to ex- 
change new high-interest securities, on 
June 23 of this year, for 2% percent 
bonds that will not become due until 
November 15 of 1961. In other words, 
the Treasury is taking no chances of 
letting a new administration do its own 
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financing in its own way, and under its 
own interest-rate policy. It is arbitrar- 
ily and voluntarily giving certain bond- 
holders a cash bonus, or giveaway, of 
several hundreds of millions of dollars 
which must come out of the Treasury 
and out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 

These bondholders will be permitted 
to turn in their low-interest bonds, cost- 
ing the taxpayers 2% percent, in ex- 
change for either of two issues of new 
high-interest securities. They may ex- 
change $3,850 million 244 percent bonds 
for new notes to mature May 15, 1964, 
and which will cost the taxpayers 4.22 
percent per year. And they may ex- 
change $1,650 million of these 24 per- 
cent bonds for new bonds to mature 
May 15, 1968, which will cost the tax- 
payers 4.13 percent per year. 

Just how much this premature ex- 
change of high-interest Eisenhower se- 
curities for low-interest-rate bonds will 
cost the taxpayers before it is all over, 
we cannot say. No one knows what in- 
terest rates will be by the end of next 
year. The Treasury does not know, the 
Congress does not know, and the bond- 
holders do not know. We do not know 
for sure that we will then have a Demo- 
cratic administration. But we can say 
with certainty what the very minimum 
cost will be. We know that the taxpay- 
ers are going to have to pay 4.13 percent 
interest and 4.22 percent interest for 510 
days on $5.5 billion they could have had 
for 24% percent interest. The added, 
unnecessary interest cost for these 510 
days will amount to $130,235,279. 

We will pay out a $130 million bonus to 
refinance obligations a year and a half 
in advance of the date they will be due. 
Does. that make sense—commonsense, 
booksense, horsesense? Obviously, it 
does not. 

The tax bill now before us is for the 
purpose of paying this $130 million give- 
away, in addition to other expenses, of 
course. 

If it were not for this giveaway an- 
nounced yesterday, you could remove 
the auto parts and accessories tax en- 
tirely. It will pay only $62 million. But 
we have to keep it, because of this give- 
away yesterday. 

Were it not for that giveaway yester- 
day we could reduce the manufacturer’s 
tax on automobiles by 40 percent. 

The telephone tax for the next fiscal 
year will be $338 million. Were it not 
for that giveaway yesterday you could 
reduce that tax by 50 percent but you 
cannot do it, because the Treasury ar- 
bitrarily decided to give away $130 mil- 
lion to certain big bondholders, and the 
taxpayers have to pay it. 

Remember, the Treasury is giving 
away at one time half as much money 
as it would take to pay the entire cost 
of the depressed areas bill which the 
President vetoed week before last. This 
administration is giving away that much 
at one time, without a word of protest 
in the newspapers and hardly a voice 
raised against it in Congress. Now we 
are having to raise taxes the very next 
day, in order to pay for this giveaway. 

Were it not for this giveaway yes- 
terday, we could strike out the tax on 
transportation of persons. This tax will 
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bring in only $109 million, and the give. 
away is, at the very minimum, $130 mil- 
lion. So we could eliminate the $109 
million tax on transportation of persons 
and have $21 million extra to go into 
the Treasury to pay on the national debt, 
were it not for this giveaway of yester- 
day. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
here yesterday, but which particular 
bill was that giveaway? 

Mr. PATMAN. It was not a bill. You 
can do it administratively. It was done 
administratively by the Treasury. It was 
announced yesterday by the Treasury, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did we 
do that? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, the Treasury did 
it yesterday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman said the giveaway yesterday. 
I thought that was the Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, the Treasury gave 
it away. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
Treasury messed it up somewhere then? 

Mr. PATMAN. They surely did. The 
Treasury gives it away, and the next 
day we have to increase taxes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But did 
they give it away? 

Mr. PATMAN. We gave the money 
lenders $130 million extra, and we have 
to make up for it today by keeping the 
telephone tax, the automobile tax, and 
these other special taxes to make up for 
that. High interest is the most insidious 
tax ever conceived. It is the most dev- 
astating and destructive tax in the 
world. It takes money out of the pockets 
of 98 percent of the people to further 
enrich the 2 percent of very wealthy 
people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is going to vote for the in- 
crease in the national debt limit, and 
that will mean more mcreases, will it 
not? 

Mr. PATMAN. Increasing the debt 
limit will undoubtedly result in an in- 
crease in the debt. 

Now I have a serious criticism of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. We 
could cancel at least $15 billion of the 
national debt. The Committee on Ways 
and Means should go into that and see 
that the Treasury cancels that much 
debt being held by the Federal Reserve. 
It has been paid off once, and it should 
be canceled. We will never pay off 
our debt as long as we keep paying for 
our debt obligations not just once, but 
twice and three times. That is what 
we are doing today. Whenever the Gov- 
ernment pays a debt once—that is 
enough. The interest today is $3 billion 
more than it was 7 years ago. We 
will never get out of debt by continually 
raising the interest rates and thus im- 
posing more of a burden on the tax- 
payers. So that is the criticism I have 
of this committee; they are not looking 
into the question of reducing the debt. 
Inflation is dangerous, of course, to any 
economy. I want to prevent inflation. 
I want a balanced budget in good times; 
and I want a reduction in the debt in 
really prosperous times. 


Mr. 
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I introduced a bill and I want to in- 
vite your attention to it, which would 
accomplish these things, and save the 
taxpayers a great deal of money too. 

On May 24, 1960, commencing at page 
11004 of the Recorp of that day, I dis- 
cuss his bill. 

This bill, H.R. 12360, would give the 
President discretionary authority to 
make temporary increases in Federal in- 
come taxes—both individual and corpo- 
rate—in periods of prosperity. It would 
also give the President authority to make 
temporary reductions in these taxes in 
periods of recession or when a recession 
threatens. The President could raise or 
lower rates by as much as 10 percent of 
the present rates. 

This bill would make the administra- 
tion’s request for a further increase in 
the Federal debt limit unnecessary, be- 
cause it would reduce the Federal debt 
itself. Furthermore, it would reduce the 
Federal debt without costing 98 percent 
of the American people any more money, 
but it would actually cost them less. 
The Federal Government is now using 
what it calls monetary controls to try 
to maintain economic stability. In pe- 
riods of business expansion, when un- 
employment tends to drop by more than 
4'5 or 5 percent, the Federal Govern- 
ment tightens the money supply and 
raises interest rates to dampen the 
expansion. Then, when recessions occur, 
the Government increases the money 
supply and lowers interest rates in the 
hope of stimulating business expansion. 

When the Government raises interest 
rates throughout the economy, it is doing 
very much the same thing as raising 
taxes on all income groups, except that 
the revenue from high-interest tax does 
not go into the Treasury. It does not 
help pay the huge expenses for national 
defense, or any other expense of the 
Government. And it does not help re- 
duce the debt. On the contrary, it in- 
creases the debt, because the Treasury 
has to pay so much more in interest to 
carry the debt. The taxpayers are now 
paying $3 billion more in interest on 
the Federal debt than they were 7 years 
ago because of the high-interest policy. 

Where do the revenues from the high- 
interest tax go? 

They go into profits of banks and 
other financial companies, and into the 
pockets of a few very wealthy families. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
that personal income alone from inter- 
est has now reached a staggering total 
of $24.9 billion per year. This is a jump 
of $3.8 billion just within the last 12 
months. It is a jump of over $12 billion 
&@ year since 1952. Personal interest in- 
come is now over twice the total farm 
income of the country. 

We can be sure, however, that far 
fewer families benefit from personal in- 
terest income than benefit from farm- 
ing. To illustrate, a Federal Reserve 
Survey last year showed that 73 percent 
of the American families owned not so 
much as one U.S. savings bond; and 5 
percent of the families owned 87 percent 
of all the U.S. savings bonds. Yet U.S. 
Savings bonds are the most widely held 
of any kind of interest-bearing paper. 
It would be reasonable to assume, as to 
the total personal income from interest, 
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that no more than 1 or 2 percent of the 
families benefit, on balance, from an 
increase in interest rates. All the others 
Pay. 

My tax bill would, therefore, declare a 
new national policy. The policy would 
be for the Federal Government to raise 
taxes, under the authority the bill would 
give the President, instead of raising in- 
terest rates as a means of combating in- 
flation. 

I know that the Members of Congress 
will say that that power should be re- 
served for the Congress. Why, certainly, 
it should. This does not take it away 
from the Congress. It gives it to the 
President, true, but for use only in the 
way Congress would have directed, and 
Congress could change this authority 
next week or next month, whenever 
Congress wished to do so. But the point 
is—this would make it possible for us 
always to have a balanced budget when 
times are good. Congress has already 
given the administration the power to 
tax through raising interest rates, and it 
has given the administration authority 
to make cash giveaways for which Con- 
gress must necessarily increase taxes. 
But the power to tax through high in- 
terest—to take money out of the pockets 
of every consumer, farmer and small 
businessman—can be used only to redis- 
tribute the wealth. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. In view of what we hear 
from some folks about general prosperity 
throughout the Nation; do you not think 
we ought to be making some payments 
on the national debt instead of increas- 
ing it? 

Mr. PATMAN. We certainly should 
be making some payments on the na- 
tional debt. But instead of that, we are 
going the other way. The gentleman 
from West Virginia is interested in de- 
pressed areas, and so am I. The bill for 
the relief of depressed areas was vetoed 
just a couple of weeks ago. The cash 
giveaway which the Treasury announced 
yesterday will cost the taxpayers as 
much in 1 year as 50 percent of the de- 
pressed areas bill, although the depressed 
areas bill would help the whole coun- 
try, whereas this cash giveaway to the 
administration’s big bondholder friends 
will not. So the Government is giving 
away money, $130 million at a time, but 
bills calling for the expenditure of $251 
million for depressed areas are being 
vetoed, on the theory that the taxpayers 
cannot possibly afford them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman realizes we have to have 
money to pay our debts, of course. Did 
you ever vote against an appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, occasionally— 
not often. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
what I thought. 

Mr. PATMAN. Because most of the 
appropriation bills are good. I have 
voted against the ones I thought were 
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bad. I have voted for tax bills and I 
have voted against the repeal of tax 
bills. My record is rather good along 
that line. I believe in a balanced budget. 
I voted against the repeal of the excess 
profits tax and during wartime I voted 
for several increases in taxes which 
Members on the aisle most generally op- 
posed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
can we vote additional appropriations 
all the time without increasing taxes? 

Mr. PATMAN. The best way I know 
to do it is to eliminate the high interest 
tax and also stop the Treasury’s cash 
giveaways. That would allow us to make 
needed and sensible appropriations, such 
as to help put the people in depressed 
areas back into useful production, which 
a country like ours can poorly afford not 
to make; and it would also give us a 
much better method of helping main- 
tain a stable economy and a growing 
economy, without 4 to 6 percent of our 
whole labor force unemployed even in 
periods of so-called prosperity. 

I will insert the bill I have been dis- 
cussing in the Recorp at this point, and 
I hope the gentlemen will read it and 
consider it. 

H.R. 12360 
A bill to provide for increases and decreases 
in income tax if the President determines 
and proclaims that economic conditions 
require such increases or decreases 

Be it enacted by the Senate,and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

In order to keep the debt of the United 
States at the lowest level consistent with 
the provision of an adequate national de- 
fense and a reasonably sufficient civilian 
Government, and to make reductions in the 
debt of the United States in periods of pros- 
perity, the public policy of the United States 
shall be to make temporary increases in the 
rates of Federal taxes as an alternative to, 
and a substitute for, any policy of the Fed- 
eral Government to impose high interest 
rates on the economy as a means of curbing 
economic expansion or restraining inflation. 
Sec. 2. ADJUSTMENT OF INCOME Tax RATEs. 

Subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to deter- 
mination of tax liability) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
part: 

“PART V—ADJUSTMENT OF RATES OF TAX TO 
REFLECT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
“Sec. 51, IncREASE OR DECREASE IN Tax. 

(a) PROCLAMATION BY PRESIDENT.— 

**(1) DETERMINATION THAT INCREASE IS RE- 
QuirED.—If, during any year, the President 
determines that an increase in income taxes 
is necessary to balance the national budget 
and to provide for a decrease in the public 
debt and that economic conditions are such 
that an increase in such taxes is in the na- 
tional interest, he shall proclaim such de- 
termination and the percentage increase in 


tax which he determines is necessary or 


desirable by reason of such conditions. 

(2) DETERMINATION THAT DECREASE IS RE- 
quirep.—If, during any calendar year, the 
President determines that a decrease in in- 
come taxes is necessary to prevent, or to 
assist in preventing or counteracting an 
economic depression or recession, he shall 
proclaim such determination and the per- 
centage decrease in tax which he deter- 
mines is necessary or desirable for such 
purpose. 

““(b) INCREASE OR DECREASE IN TAx.— 
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“(1) IN GENERAL.—If a proclamation is 
made under this subsection, then (subject 
to the provisions of this part) the tax im- 
posed by this chapter (other than sub- 
chapter G, relating to additional taxes in 
eases of corporations used to avoid income 
tax on shareholders) for the taxable year 
during which such proclamation is made is 
hereby increased or decreased, as the case 
may be, by the percentage determined and 
proclaimed by the President. 

“(2) LirmrraTion.—The increase or de- 
crease in tax for any taxable year under 
this subpart shall not exceed an amount 
equal to 10 percent of such tax as computed 
without regard to this subpart. 

“(3) APPLICATION OF CHANGE.—Any in- 
crease or decrease in tax under this subpart 
shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years during which the proclamation under 
subsection (a) is made.” 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan |[Mr. HorrMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, one difficulty, it seems to me, 
is that the Committee on Ways and 
Means is in a jam so they put the taxpay- 
ers through the wringer and to get more 
out of them. There is not a Member of 
the House, so far as I know, and I snoop 
around quite a little, who has not the 
greatest admiration and respect for the 
ability and integrity of the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLs]. 

He has been my teacher and instructor 
on the way to formulate tax legislation 
ever since coming here, and will continue 
to be so. And that applies in a large de- 
gree to other members of the Committee. 
I believe the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, overall, is as nonpartisan as any 
committee can be, but, as stated a mo- 
ment ago, you are caught in a jam, you 
and your party over there, the majority 
of them—of course, we have a few 
spenders on our side, but some from the 
House have gone over to the Senate, you 
know, and are no longer here, but the 
spenders, they fix it so we are all in trou- 
ble all the time. We continue to buy 
when we have no money—just charge it. 
That is the procedure. 

Many Members of the House have, I 
am sure, written to their constituents 
who complained about this telephone tax. 
A telephone may have been a luxury in 
the past, but to many no longer. You 
know, the many old folks out in the 
country phone their grocery orders in to 
the store, and under Mr. Summerfield’s 
management the Post Office Department 
has been improved to such an extent that 
it delivers the groceries. They need a 
telephone; otherwise, they cannot get 
along so well, so there we are and the 
tax on phones is a real burden. 

There are nine items in this bill on 
which you continue the war tax, the 
emergency tax, we might say. We have 
liquor and similar items which are not 
necessities and there is less reason 
to oppose a tax on those _ items. 
There are two on which I cannot 
go along with my friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], aS well as I would like. He talks 
about automobiles. Perhaps two or 
three automobiles to a family are not a 
necessity, is maybe a luxury, though I 
agree with him that we must have auto- 
mobiles. He is serving his constituents 
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mighty well, he is always on the job al- 
ways constructive with his suggestions 
and I hope they will not forget it, come 
next November. If there is anything I 
can do for a fellow Republican let me 
know and I will do it. If he thinks 
cutting out the telephone tax will help 
I will tell them we should reduce it, but 
the bill again continues the telephone 
tax. 

What are you doing? We are just 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy in- 
stead of doing what has been repeatedly 
advocated by the Member from Mich- 
igan now in the well—cutting on expen- 
ses, even our own—instead of doing 
what we used to do live within our earn- 
ings. As I look back over life, I recall 
that grandfather and grandmother 
wanted to leave something to their boys 
and girls. I remember when the wife 
and I started out and we wanted to fix 
it so we could leave something to our 
children. My children are trying to do 
the same thing for their children and 
grandchildren. I would like to leave 
something to my great-grandchildren. 
Do you know what I am leaving to them 
as a result of our actions here? What 
we are all leaving to those coming after 
us? We are leaving them an increased 
debt with a back breaking interest 
charge. There is not a Member of Con- 
gress who goes downtown and buys 
something he would like to have but 
cannot pay for and asks the merchant 
to send the bill to his children or the 
grandchildren. Yet here in the House 
day after day we are doing just that to 
the future generations. 

It seems to me that the way for the 
Ways and Means Committee to meet the 
problem—of course, my judgment is not 
nearly as good as theirs, and the problem 
does not rest on me, but it would seem 
that if the chairman of the committee 
and the influential members on our side 
of that committee would tell the spend- 
ers to stop or find the money for these 
projects and when appropriation bills 
come up, cut them down, we might ac- 
complish the same thing you are trying 
to do by imposing ever-increasing and 
greater charges upon the people of the 
country. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERwrtnsk1}. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the forgotten taxpayers of this 
country, I cast a vigorous dissent against 
this legislation. Last year, we exercised 
sound judgment in providing that effec- 
tive July 1, 1960, the excise tax on local 
telephone service should be repealed, and 
a reduction of 50 percent in the tax on 
transportation of persons by common 
carriers. 

This bill wipes out our constructive ac- 
tion of a year ago, and I feel it repre- 
sents an act of great disappointment to 
millions of citizens. It is my sincere 
conviction that these wartime-imposed 
excise taxes must be abolished to prevent 
them from becoming a permanent part 
of the tax structure. 

May I direct special attention to those 
of you who espouse a socialistic philoso- 
phy of government, working feverishly 
to wreck any semblance of fiscal respon- 
sibility in an effort to purchase the po- 
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litical support of special interest groups 
throughout the country. This displays 
itself in sanctimonious protest against 
the size of Government spending while 
at the same time voting consistently for 
all spending proposals without regard to 
the consequences. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my policy to 
oppose all unnecessary and extravagant 
spending proposals in order to balance 
the Federal budget, reduce the national 
debt, and stop the inflationary trend 
that is harmful to all of us. 

The taxpayer deserves some con- 
sideration. The proper way for us, as 
representatives of the people, to serve 
the taxpayers is to earnestly seek ways 
to curtail bureaucratic government 
rather than to expand its paralytic net- 
work. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. THomson]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, last year the Congress, as a 
part of Public Law 86-75, voted to elim- 
inate the general telephone tax and to 
reduce from 10 percent to 5 percent the 
tax on transportation of persons. It was 
with great reluctance that I voted 
against the rule to consider the pending 
bill a few minutes ago. This bill pro- 
vides for many actions which must be 
taken. 

The temporary debt ceiling must he 
extended. Even those of us who are not 
responsible for this increase in the pub- 
lic debt support this, for the Govern- 
ment must pay its bills. Because of the 
spending, we must extend certain taxes, 
In my opinion, however, these two 
taxes—the general telephone tax and the 
tax on transportation of persons—are in 
an entirely different category from any 
of the other excise taxes being considered 
in this legislation. I think we are mov- 
ing in exactly the opposite direction that 
we should follow. In fact, we should 
be completely eliminating the tax on 
transportation of persons. I introduced 
H.R. 666 on January 7, 1959, the first 
day of this Congress, to accomplish such. 
Feeling as strongly as I do about this, 
I was compelled to vote against the rule. 

If the House were permitted to vote 
on these questions separately, I am satis- 
fied that the reductions made last year 
would be permitted to go into effect, as 
a minimum. This is as it should be. 
These taxes are particularly discrimina- 
tory. 

In the first place, they discriminate 
against those to whom either the use of 
the telephone or travel is essential in 
the earning of their livelihood. 

In the second place, the tax on trans- 
portation of persons’ discriminates 
against the common carrier. In many 
cases our common carrier transportation 
systems are having extreme difficulty in 
maintaining operations. This is of par- 
ticular importance to those that they 
serve and those who depend upon them 
for livelihood. 

It has long been recognized that it is 
in the national interest to maintain a 
strong, balanced transportation system. 
I need not elaborate before this body 
on the situation that confronts the rail- 
roads. I would also like to point out 
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that in many areas of the country, bus 
service is being discontinued. I would 
further point out that we should be par- 
ticularly mindful of the situation with 
regard to feeder airlines. None of these 
or other public transportation systems 
should be discriminated against by the 
transportation tax on persons, And yet, 
Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what this 
tax does. 

Both the tax on communications and 
the tax on transportation of persons are 
further discriminatory against those sec- 
tions of the country which are far re- 
moved from population centers and from 
markets for what they have to sell and 
sources of supply for that which they 
must purchase. Representing the State 
of Wyoming as I do, this is of particular 
concern to me. A good example of the 
effect of this is to consider the tourist 
industry in Wyoming. This is one of 
our principal industries. Wyoming is 
second to none in scenic splendors and 
tourist attractions. Yellowstone Park 
and Grand Teton National Park are 
among the greatest attractions in the 
entire Nation. The hunting, fishing, 
camping, and historical sites offered by 
Wyoming are a particular attraction to 
sportsmen and tourists. It is self-evi- 
dent that transportation plays a key 
role in this business. The transporta- 
tion tax places a discriminatory burden 
upon competition with those areas nearer 
to population centers. 

In business occupations and in per- 
sonal activities, our people must travel 
greater distances in order to accomplish 
their purposes. This means that their 
transportation costs are higher. That is 
a burden, but it is a price which we ex- 
pect to pay for the privilege of living in 
the area of our choice. We should not 
be discriminated against, though, by be- 
ing required to pay a transportation tax 
based upon a percentage of this higher 
cost of transportation. This unfair tax 
should be removed. 

The same thing may be said of the 
general telephone tax. Telephone com- 
munication is no longer a luxury, but it 
is a necessity. It is also vital to many 
businesses. Similarly, this tax operates 
to discriminate against those people in 
the areas far removed from population 
centers, with which they must do busi- 
ness and rely upon for business. 

These taxes stymie the economic 
stowth and development of our entire 
country. Because in many cases, the tax 
is included as a business deduction, I am 
confident that the loss in revenue would 
not approach that estimated. Increased 
income tax receipts would offset a sub- 
Stantial portion of it. Business stimula- 
tion would tend to further offset, if not 
entirely eliminate the loss of revenue 
from these excise taxes. 

Quite apart from revenue yield it seems 
to me significant that in 1947 and again 
in 1956, Congress took steps to free inter- 
national travel of the burden of this tax. 
The main reason for granting relief to 
international travel was to stimulate and 
increase the volume of travel. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely urge that an 
even greater need exists to remove this 
burden from domestic travel. The do- 
mestic transportation tax is far more 
harmful to the Nation’s economy than 
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an international tax. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has urged that the tax be 
repealed to improve the financial health 
of the airlines and to reduce subsidy. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has urged that it be repealed for the sake 
of the rail and surface carriers. 

I believe that it is not only a question 
of fairness and equal treatment, but a 
question of economic necessity that we 
repeal this tax on transportation of per- 
sons completely and do so in this session. 
The same is true of the communications 
tax. 

There are other discriminatory excise 
taxes which should also be removed. I 
have introduced legislation to accom- 
plish this. But as a minimum, we should 
at least put into effect the reductions 
voted last year with respect to trans- 
portation and communications taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, feeling as strongly as 
I do about this, I intend to vote against 
this entire bill. I regret the necessity 
for doing that, but unfortunately under 
the rule, with no amendments permitted, 
this is the only way that we can express 
ourselves. 

I do so because of my confidence that 
the committee would very soon report 
back to the House a bill without the pro- 
visions extending these taxes. Because 
of the necessary features of the legisla- 
tion, however, this is a difficult decision 
to make. Many who oppose the exten- 
sion of these taxes will undoubtedly vote 
for the bill. It is, though, quite ap- 
parent that with the vote, as it was on 
the adoption of the rule and with the 
sentiment that has otherwise been ex- 
pressed, on a separate vote, were that 
possible, the reductions in the communi- 
cations tax and the transportation tax 
on persons would be allowed to go into 
effect. 

I sincerely hope that when this legis- 
lation goes to the other body, that will 
be recognized, and without the limita- 
tion of a closed rule the bill will be so 
amended. In that event, I am confident 
that the House will agree to such an 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Revss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
operating under a closed rule. There- 
fore, the only question is whether to ex- 
tend the temporary ceiling on the na- 
tional debt for 1 year at $293 billion, or 
allow the permanent ceiling of $285 bil- 
lion to take effect. 

Faced with this choice, it would be ir- 
responsible to vote against the bill, and 
thus reduce the debt ceiling to $285 bil- 
lion. To do so would mean either that 
vital programs directed by Congress 
would have to be cut off, or that all sorts 
of subterfuges and dodges, expensive to 
the taxpayer, would have to be indulged 
in 


But though I shall vote for H.R. 12381, 
I am not very happy about it. I am not 
happy about it because fiscal year 1960, 
which will be concluded in a few more 
weeks, offered a great opportunity to 
make our annual fiddling with the debt 
ceiling a sterile and unnecessary exer- 
cise. 

This is the 10th time in the last 7 years 
that Congress has had to consider re- 
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vising the statutory ceiling on the na- 
tional debt. We have become so pre- 
occupied with the legal ceiling on the 
debt that we tend to overlook the really 
important questions—tax policy and 
monetary policy. Reforms which could 
have obviated the need for the ceiling 
could have been undertaken in this fis- 
cal year. 

Instead, fiscal 1960 has been another 
year that the locusts have eaten. Sub- 
stantially nothing has been done to set 
our economy going forward at a proper 
rate of growth and toward reforming our 
tax monetary policies. 

Fiscal 1960 is ending not with a bang, 
but with a whimper. The administra- 
tion, having fought every proposal of the 
Joint Economic Committee for maximum 
growth and employment without infla- 
tion, comes up at the end of the fiscal 
year with a request for more tinkering 
with the thermostat—that the tempo- 
rary ceiling on the national debt be ex- 
tended once again. 

Yes; the administration’s request in 
this bill for permission to exceed the debt 
ceiling is a confession of the failure of 
the administration’s economic policies. 
Here is what I mean. 

In the current fiscal year, our Fed- 
eral revenues have been at least $10 bil- 
lion less than they would have been had 
sound economic policies been followed. 
This is so quite irrespective of the spend- 
ing side of the budget. Whether you 
agree with me that the administration 
has spent too little on some items and 
too much on other items is beside the 
point. Whether our expenditures for 
fiscal 1960 are more or less than they 
should have been, the plain fact is that 
our revenues have been at least $10 bil- 
lion short of what they should have been. 
Had the Treasury obtained the $10 bil- 
lion which it should have, the continuing 
crisis in the national debt, and the need 
for a temporary extension of the ceil- 
ing, would have been avoided. 

The $10 billion which Secretary An- 
derson ought to have in his vaults, bui 
does not have in his vaults because of 
the administration’s mistaken economic 
policies, is derived in about equal pro- 
portions from what our revenues could 
have been had our economy maintained 
an adequate growth rate in recent years, 
and what would have been yielded by 
way of additional revenues had some of 
the more outrageous loopholes in our 
tax structures been plugged. 

This administration has talked a high 
rate of economic growth since it first as- 
sumed office. Had it performed as well 
as it talked, we would not be facing this 
request for a $293 billion debt ceiling to- 
day. If total output, in constant 1959 
prices, had grown steadily at a rate of 
3% percent since 1953, our total reve- 
nues in fiscal 1960 under present taxes 
would be $5 billion more than they are 
currently estimated. A 3%4-percent rate 
is certainly a modest rate of growth when 
viewed in the perspective of our economic 
history. Had we attained this growth 
rate during the past 7 years, we would 
have realized a budget surplus of $5 bil- 
lion, at the fiscal 1960 level of expendi- 
tures, rather than the negligible surplus 
now envisaged. 
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Instead, look at what we have had. 
The last 7 years have been studded with 
2 recessions, a lagging rate of growth, 
and 10 requests for an increase in the 
ceiling on the national debt. 

These recessions and the lagging rate 
of growth cannot be talked away as in- 
exorable acts of nature. They are the 
results of mistaken policies, of lack of 
alertness, and of timidity. 

The main cause of our poor economic 
performance has been the faulty tight- 
money, high-interest-rate policy of this 
administration. From 1953 through 1959 
our gross national product rose from 
$408.8 billion to $479.5 billion—in con- 
stant 1959 dollars—an increase of 17.3 
percent. But the money supply rose 
from $130.5 billion to $144.8 billion, an 
increase of only 11 percent. 

The administration’s tight-money 
policy is designed to fight economic 
growth, and it has succeeded magnifi- 
cently. 

Thus, by policies of growth rather than 
stagnation, we could have increased our 
tax revenues by at least $5 billion in 
1960 without plugging a single tax loop- 
hole. But the tragedy is compounded by 
the fact that the administration has let 
fiscal 1960 come and go without doing 
a single solitary thing to plug tax loop- 
holes. 

Hearings and studies by the Joint 
Economic Committee and the House 
Committee on Ways and Means show 
how much revenue we lose through these 
loopholes. In the report of the Joint 
Economic Committee, “Employment, 
Growth, and Price Levels,” of January 
26, 1960, are set forth seven urgent re- 
forms in the Federal tax structure which 
would yield more than $5 billion in addi- 
tional revenues yearly. 

Eight hundred million additional dol- 
lars could be realized, for example, if we 
withheld at the source on dividend and 
interest payments at the same rate as 
we withhold on wages. Eliminating 
frivolous abuses of business expense ac- 
count deductions would add another 
$800 million in receipts. Reform of the 
percentage depletion of oil and gas 
would add another $1 billion in Federal 
receipts. 

Would it have been too much to ask 
the receivers of dividends and interest 
payments, the users of business expense 
deductions, and the oil and gas compa- 
nies to pay their fair share of Federal 
taxes, so that we can run a surplus in 
prosperous times? Apparently, for this 
administration, it was. 

The plain truth, Mr. Chairman, is that 
the administration can never even get 
started on a sound economic policy be- 
cause it is so heavily mortgaged to these 
special interest groups which are oppos- 
ing tax reform. Because the adminis- 
tration does not dare to stand up to the 
oil companies and the coupon clippers 
and the expense account aristocracy, its 
revenues fall vastly short—at least $5 
billion a year—of what they should be 
in order to carry out the Nation’s needs 
without forever running deficits and 
adding to the national debt. 

And then, fearing the inflationary con- 
sequences of the deficits which its fiscal 
cowardice has brought upon it, the ad- 
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ministration fights inflation in its tradi- 
tional way—by jacking interest rates 
higher and higher. 

This weird way of running the econ- 
omy is the world’s best method of retard- 
ing growth. Homes are not built be- 
cause we cannot afford the interest cost. 
Schools are not built because the school 
districts cannot afford the interest cost. 
Factories and tools are not built because 
we cannot afford the interest cost. 

This jerry-built combination of fiscal 
sloppiness—recurrent deficits as a result 
of tax loopholes—and monetary super- 
tightness—is just exactly the wrong mix. 

What this country needs is a policy of 
reasonable interest rates, and a policy 
of plugging tax loopholes, so that the 
expanding revenue that will flow from 
a@ growing economy, and from a tight 
tax system, can yield surpluses in pros- 
perous years. We need order in the 
management of our national debt, not 
chaos. 

So I shall vote for H.R. 12381 to ex- 
tend the temporary ceiling on the na- 
tional debt with no joy in my heart. 

I hope that by this time next year 
Congress will be working on the pro- 
gram of a new administration—a pro- 
gram designed to plug tax loopholes, to 
stimulate economic growth and full em- 
ployment, to combat inflation where it 
threatens by fiscal tightness, and by dis- 
couraging administered price increases 
that are inflationary. I hope that we 
will be occupied with these important 
tasks, and not with the sterile exercise 
of extending the ceiling on the national 
debt. 

Repairing the steam engine is a task 
worthier of our attentions than fiddling 
with the safety valve. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to add my commenda- 
tions to those of others to the chairman 
of our committee for the very effective 
manner in which he has explained this 
bill. Actually, I do not believe there is 
anything more that can be said than to 
say that I certainly agree 100 percent 
with the manner in which he has ex- 
plained this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, one thing that has not 
been emphasized too much and possibly 
needs a little more emphasis is the debt 
ceiling aspect of this bill. I want to re- 
mind the gentleman from Wisconsin who 
just preceded me that he is in error when 
he says that we are increasing the per- 
manent debt limit. It is actually a tem- 
porary $8 billion increase, and to those 
who are interested in cutting down on our 
debt ceiling, I would remind them that 
we are actually cutting down in this bill 
because the temporary ceiling was $10 
billion and this bill calls for $8 billion. 
Granted that it is not a great deal of 
progress, but it certainly is some progress, 
and I think we can take note of it. 

Mr. REUSS' Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I would just like the 
ReEcorpD tobe clear. I did not suggest that 
we were increasing the permanent debt 
ceiling. That remains at $285 billion. 
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What I did say and what distresses me is 
that once again, for the 10th time in re- 
cent years, we find ourselves at this time 
of the year confronted with the necessity 
of supplementing the permanent debt 
ceiling by another temporary increase, I 
am sure it is well that it is only $8 billion 
instead of $10 billion, but I still think it 
would have been much better had we 
gotten our house in order and not have 
needed a temporary increase at all. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, I am 
going to come to that. But the gentle- 
man can reread his remarks and correct 
his statement because he misstated him- 
self. He did refer to this as a perma- 
nent increase, and I was calling atten- 
tion to that fact. 

Now, as far as the hypothesis that I 
have heard the gentleman advance many 
times in the Joint Economic Committee 
about these figures of economic growth 
and previous policies, the strange thing 
that I find about this kind of criticism, 
emanating as it does from one wing of 
the Democratic Party, is the fact that 
the Congress is in the control of the 
Democratic Party. And, I might say 
there are some areas of tax improve- 
ment that I have been trying to urge for 
some time before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. But, the very criti- 
cism that the gentleman is directing is 
against his own leadership, particularly 
if he wants to plug tax loopholes and de- 
pletion allowances, which is one area. 
But, I have many times suggested to the 
party, under the leadership of the 
Speaker of the House, the gentleman 
from Texas, and the majority leader 
over in the Senate, what are their realis- 
tic chances of getting anywhere in that 
area—and oil depletion allowance reform 
has almost become a symbol of needed 
tax reform. 

When the gentleman talks about a $5 
billion saving in this area, particularly 
as anything immediate, I think frankly 
he is talking through his hat. I want to 
point out some other of the inconsisten- 
cies in the gentleman’s statement. The 
advocacy of more Federal spending has 
been from the particular school of phi- 
losophy of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin and others. They have advocated 
many programs for all these additional 
Federal expenditures. In fact, if they 
had their way, the budget would be in- 
creased some 7 or 8 billion more, and I 
am incidentally estimating that at a very 
conservative figure. This spending, ac- 
cording to the gentleman and his school 
of philosophy, is going to bring about 
economic growth. Well, there is really 
some question about that, and that is 
the area that I would like to dwell on. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield, because the gentleman 
is misstating what I said. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
think I have misstated you. 

Mr. REUSS. I stated very clearly that 
my remarks were without reference to 
any particular level of spending. They 
were related to the revenue side. They 
related, for example, to the gaps in the 
revenue which are due to the depletion 
allowance. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The point 
I am driving at is that the gentleman 


Yes; if you 
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ts a school of philosophy—and I 
think the gentleman recognizes that he 
is a member of it—that has advocated 
this additional spending. I was not re- 
ferring to just what he said on the floor 
of the House at this particular time. I 
am referring to the action of introduc- 
ing bills and advocating additional ex- 

ditures that would bring us to about 
g or 10 billion more expenditure than 
we have. 

That is on the theory that Federal ex- 
penditures are going to produce economic 
growth. In that area we might have 
some fruitful debate, but certainly I 
think the gentleman is being inconsistent 
in trying to argue that immediately it 
would mean cutting down on the debt 
limit, if we followed those policies. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two other 
points. In regard to recessions, I regret 
to say it seems that we are still going to 
have those. We have had them in the 
past. To refer to our loss of revenue 
resulting from the 1958-59 recession as 
the reason for an imbalance in budget 
is certainly inconsistent. Certainly the 
1949-50 recession, when the policies of 
the gentleman’s school of thirking were 
followed, produced a similar loss of rev- 
enue. And I might say that the de- 
pression of the thirties and the recession 
of 1949-50 were not solved through a 
peacetime economy. I dare suggest that 
the theories that were used to solve those 
never did solve them. At least, these re- 
cessions since World War II that this 
administration has met, they have been 
met on a peacetime economy and not on 
an economy such as we had during World 
War II and the Korean war. 

Isubmit, also, that the figures that are 
contained in the majority opinion of the 
Joint Economic Report, to which the 
gentleman referred, are phony because 
they take us from a low point immedi- 
ately after World War II and then meas- 
ure it against 1953, the height of the 
Korean war. If you take it from the end 
of World War II, to 1953 we see no eco- 
nomic growth under the Democratic ad- 
ministration. But if you take compar- 
able figures from 1954, a peacetime year, 
to 1960, a peacetime year, you see a very 
substantial period of economic growth, 
something I think this administration 
may well be proud of. 

Then, finally, one other point, on this 
business of the Federal long-term bond 
interest ceiling that the gentleman’s 
school of philosophy still embraces; if 
there ever was a policy that encouraged 
a deterrent on economic growth, it is 
right there, because it has forced the 
Federal Government into the short-term 
market for financing, the very market 
into which the consumer must go in or- 
der to buy his automobile, the very mar- 
ket which has depleted the savings and 
loan association resources and cut back 
on homebuilding. I would say right 
now that the interest ceiling is the un- 
derlying cause, the major underlying 
cause of this temporary slump in our 
economy. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
peg periodically we have to go through 

S$ particular debate. I know it is 
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serious to everyone here. I feel serious 
about it. But it does seem a little 
comical—rather, it would be comical if 
it were not so serious—when you con- 
sider the matter of a tax cut. We all 
want a tax cut. There is no question 
about this. Everybody wants a tax cut 
except those few who want to plan and 
run the Government from Washington. 
I am not talking tothem. Since the rest 
of us want a tax cut, the question is how 
do we get it? Whether we admit it or 
not we all know we cannot have a tax 
cut without reducing spending. If we 
have a tax cut without reducing spend- 
ing, we have deficit financing, we water 
our currency, that is, inflation sets in and 
people have less buying power for the 
dollars in their pockets. That is the 
worst kind of taxation. That is a false 
tax cut. It is not a tax cut at all. 

As to the debt reduction, there are 
Members of this House who say debt 
reduction should come first. I think 
that is worthy of our time and debate, 
that is, the question of should a tax cut 
or debt reduction come first. We have 
held hearings in the Committee on 
Ways and Means to determine what 
type of tax cut there should be, the 
timing, and the rest of it, which I think 
is a proper area of study for this body. 
All of the Members have ideas on this 
score. The question then is, Which tax 
cut should come first if you say a tax 
cut should precede debt reduction? Is 
it this kind, other excise taxes, the 
Baker-Herlong bill, involving income tax 
rate reduction, or some other type? 

As the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Byrnes] pointed out, debt increase 
is the result of spending. When you and 
your wife run up a bill at the store, sup- 
pose at the end of the month you say, 
“I have reached the debt ceiling and I 
will not pay the bill.” Obviously you 
cannot. You must pay your bills. That 
is what the debt ceiling is, making good 
on the charges we have run up. 

On the matter of economic cyclical 
policy about paying on the debt in good 
times, and in tough times exceeding the 
C bt limit, the cyclical argument does 
not follow. In good times, taking our 
experience, we should start to pay down 
the debt, but we do not and we are not 
now. The people of the country are 
ahead of us. They know that we, like 
them, should not spend more than we 
take in. We must stay within a bal- 
anced budget. 

Some Members have spoken relative 
to a tax cut promise that we were sup- 
posed to have made last year. I am not 
aware of the fact we made any promise 
that we would reduce taxes this year. 
Of course, most of us want to. We 
merely said, as I understand it, and 
this is the recollection I have of what 
happened last year, that this year we 
would study taxes again to see if we 
could have a tax cut. So we are not 
breaking faith. 

To these Members who demagogically 
advise, “Vote for every appropriation 
and against every tax,” I simply say that 
some of us some day may get tired of 
voting for taxes. I intend to vote for 
taxes as long as the bills are high, be- 
cause I intend to be responsible. Deficit 
financing is irresponsible. I do not think 
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that most Members intend to be irre- 
sponsible. The time will come when 
some of us will take a firm stand and 
say, “We are going to vote for all the 
tax cuts.” I am tired of picking up the 
tab for the big spenders who spend and 
spend and tax and tax. One of these 
days we must cut our taxes, but firgt we 
must pay our bills and pay down the 
debt. I think I am speaking for a lot 
of the folks back home, and whether 
many colleagues here present join in 
this effort these remarks in the REcorp 
will go home to the people who do be- 
lieve in the old-fashioned philosophy of 
living within a balanced budget. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the gentleman’s re- 
marks and say that he is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from Texas on his schol- 
arly and sincere presentation, and say 
that reflects the way he votes in the 
committee at all times. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ByRNEs!. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to compliment the 
chairman of our committee on the re- 
marks he made in opening this debate. 
I wish, in fact, that I might have made 
that speech. I would hope that all 
Members of this House would take his 
words and his remarks to heart. 

The passage of this bill is essential 
if we are to be fiscally responsible. Our 
present fiscal condition requires at least 
two basic things, and the two basic things 
are contained in this bill. 

First. The temporary debt ceiling 
must be contained at the level of $8 
billion above the permanent ceiling. Let 
me just say a word about that. In the 
first place, the fact that we can continue 
the temporary debt ceiling at $8 billion 
rather than at $10 billion shows that 
some improvement is being made. I 
think this Congress can take a certain 
satisfaction in that fact, But, the fact 
still remains that you have to at least 
have the $8 billion temporary ceiling 
over and above the $285 billion perma- 
nent ceiling. I would ask you to just 
look at page 6 of the committee report 
where you will see the demands for funds 
and the demands for borrowing that will 
face the Treasury during the ensuing 
year month by month. You will note 
either we give them the authority to 
borrow at least $8 billion or you are going 
to have to find $8 billion of current ex- 
penditures that can be cut out in the 
next fiscal year. Unless you are willing 
to do that, you have to have the borrow- 
ing authority provided by this bill, 
make no mistake about it. Mr. Chair- 
man, the way this Congress has been 
enacting legislation carrying costs in ex- 
cess of the budget requests of the Presi- 
dent, I see no hope for such reduction 
in expenditures 
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Second. Our present fiscal situation 
demands that the taxes which would ex- 
pire or be reduced on June 30, 1960, must 
be continued for another fiscal year. 
There is over $4 billion of revenue in- 
volved in the extension of these taxes. 
Let those who would even consider vot- 
ing against this bill consider two things: 
First, would they desire to reduce some 
of the taxes covered by this bill? If so, 
are they prepared and willing to vote for 
an increase in the debt ceiling—and 
probably not just a temporary increase 
but a permanent increase in the ceiling 
over and above the amount provided in 
this bill? Because one or the other must 
be done. To the extent that they are 
willing to see our revenues reduced, they 
must be willing to authorize additional 
borrowing power to the Government to 
make up for the loss of revenue involved. 
We have a national debt in excess of 
$285 billion and at times during the 
next year it will be about $293 billion, un- 
der current estimates. Can you justify 
a further increase in the national debt 
in order to provide today some kind of 
tax reduction? I do not think that 
would be responsible action. 

Then, too, Mr. Chairman, those who 
would vote against this bill should also 
consider another fact of fiscal life. 
Would you vote today against the tempo- 
rary increase in the debt ceiling? If 
you would, then you had better be ready 
to vote not only for the extension of the 
taxes in this bill and the revenue in- 
volved, but you had better be ready to 
vote for additional taxes on our already 
heavily burdened taxpayers. Those are 
just the fiscal facts and you had better 
face up to them. There is no way of 
turning your back on them or closing 
your eyes to them. The net result is 
there is only one thing you can do, if you 
are going to act as responsible legisla- 
tors. That is to enact this bill as is. 

There is one other factor I would like 
to call to the attention of the member- 
ship. A majority of this House, at least 
219 Members, had better keep this fact 
in mind. 

As recently as last Friday 219 Members 
of this House, a majority, walked up and 
signed a discharge petition. I am not 
questioning whether or not they should 
have signed the discharge petition; that 
is not the point, but I would point out 
that by signing that discharge petition 
they were, in effect, saying they favored 
increasing the annual cost of our Gov- 
ernment »y over $846 million a year. 
That is what they were saying. Those 
Members, Mr. Chairman, who signed 
that petition or who intend to vote for 
the pay increase bill when it comes be- 
fore the House, which I understand is 
now scheduled for a week from today, 
cannot—mark this—cannot, if they are 
going to be honest with themselves, if 
they are going to be honest with their 
constituents, if they are going to be 
honest with their country, justify a vote 
against this bill that is before us today. 
Let me say that anyone who can sign 
the discharge petition to increase Gov- 
ernment costs by over $800 million a year 
and then less than a week later vote to 
reduce the revenues of his Government 
by $4 billion a year and reduce the bor- 
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rowing power of the Government by $8 
billion should have a medal, and that 
medal should be for being a demagogue, 
first class. 

One fact should be clear to anyone: 
with the budget precariously in balance 
and a debt of over $285 billion, you can- 
not be responsible as a legislator and 
vote to increase expenditures and reduce 
revenue and borrowing authority all in 
the same breath. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been very much in- 
terested in this debate and I wish to ad- 
dress myself first to two questions that 
have been raised in previous remarks. 

First, it has been observed, as though 
it were a fact, that the recovery which 
occurred 10 years ago in the last half of 
1949 and early 1950 was depend- 
ent upon the outbreak of war in Korea, 
which did not occur until June of 1950. 
I submit that a reading of the financial 
statistics clearly demonstrates that those 
conclusions are contrary to the facts. 
As shown by the March 1960 issue of 
Economic Indicators, the gross national 
product in 1950 was $356 billion in 1959 
prices against $328 billion for 1949. 

Between 1949 and 1950, the national 
defense outlays increased only $700 mil- 
lion, and the total Government pur- 
chases for goods and services had in- 
creased by only $800 million during that 
same time. 

Thus this recovery was private recov- 
ery, which was underway long before 
the action across the 38th parallel in 
Korea. This demonstrates, I submit, 
that our economy was and is competent 
to recover without the stimulation of 
war. I hope we can conduct the public 
debate during the balance of this year, 
and in the campaign which is to come 
without perverting economic statistics 
or misreading the history of our own 
decade, or charging that recovery is or 
has been dependent on war spending, 
when the facts clearly disprove this alle- 
gation. 

Secondly, I would like to take up the 
question of Government debt financing. 
We have just been told that the recession 
which has apparently now occurred, and 
I did not realize that this was being ad- 
mitted on the other side of the aisle, was 
due to the unwillingness of Democratic 
Members of the House to go along with 
raising the long-term interest rate on 
Government bonds. I have never con- 
sidered that to be the case. Pick up any 
recent issue of the New York Times and 
you will find in the table on yields on 
Government securities that most long- 
term issues are now selling at less than 
4 percent, none at more than 4.25 per- 
cent, and short-term bills are selling at 
2.03 percent and above. With that the 
case, there is no need for the Treasury 
to pay 5 or 6 percent on short-term se- 
curities. There are only four long-term 
securities that are now selling above 4 
percent and they are at 4.01, 4.7, or 4.17; 
they are well below the 4.25 percent. So 
I think I can safely report to the House 
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that our stand in the matter of interest 
rates has been fully justified. 

We have already saved the taxpayers 
for the future more than $1 billion in 
increased interest that would have been 
paid on long-term issues at the high 
rates that prevailed briefiy last year and 
in the first month of this year. 

We did not let the Treasury lock into 
the debt high-interest, long-term issues, 

In face of the daily reports contained 
in the Wall Street Journal or the New 
York Times, any allegation of the in- 
ability of the Treasury to sell long-term 
Government securities within the limit 
at this time is a charge that can only 
be made without reference to the facts. 

Let us ccme down to the questions 
which are raised by the bill before us 
rather than by the larger economic 
issues that are related thereto. First, 
with respect to title I, I testified before 
the Committee on Ways and Means last 
year, and submitted the observations 
made by competent students as to the 
operation of the debt ceiling. I pointed 
out that the debit ceiling as a legal fact 
has caused this administration to en- 
gage in some very unsound administra- 
tive and economic practices. For 
example, the debt ceiling as it has op- 
erated administratively has caused this 
administration to rush to sell Govern- 
ment land and properties in order to 
get cash in the Treasury at an unseemly 
rate. It has caused them to stretch out 
the payments under its contracts. It 
has caused a number of abuses which 
leads me to believe we would be better 
to stop pretending we need a debt ceil- 
ing and, instead, to go on the premise 
that we can in fact operate rationally 
and reasonably within a _ reasonable 
debt without a legal limit; in other 
words, that we can trust ourselves, and 
we can trust the administration to in- 
dulge in sensible judgments, without a 
statutory ceiling that we modify from 
year to year. 

In order to give the debt issue a little 
further perspective, I call the attention 
of the Members of the House to the cur- 
rent issue of Survey of Current Business. 

It reports that the total public and 
private debt in the past 4 years (1955- 
1959) has increased by exactly $200 
billion, from $786 billion to $986 billion, 
whereas the total Federal Government 
and agency debt has only gone up by 
$21 billion. 

The total private debt has gone up 
from $441 billion to $601 billion, and the 
total individual debt has gone up from 
$190 billion to $265 billion. The Federal 
debt has not gone up by an unreasonable 
amount. This is not to say we might 
not have done better to have had no 
increase at all. This increase of our 
private corporate and individual debt is 
actually the sign of the growth of our 
economy. It is a far more significant 
factor than the amount of increase in 
the Federal debt in recent years. 

The excellent statements about our 
debt by Dr. Walter Heller of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and the fine article by 
Marshall Robinson of Brookings Institu- 
tion, in the committee hearings, deserve 
wider attention by economists, adminis- 
trators, journalists and other public offi- 
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cials. The level of understanding of 
the economic process could be raised by 
a searching public inquiry into the uses 
and abuses which have grown up around 
the debt ceiling. 

Mr. Chairman, I profoundly regret 
that H.R. 12381 should be presented 
to the House in a manner which effect- 
ively bars consideration of the several 
portions of it. The debt ceiling has be- 
come a fiscal fetish whose economic ra- 
tionale and administrative consequences 
are ignored by its supporters, and inade- 
quately discussed by its critics. 

With respect to section 201, the budg- 
etary situation may justify a l-year ex- 
tension of the corporate normal tax 
rate. It is my profound hope that the 
Ways and Means Committee will reex- 
amine the impact of the corporate tax 
structure and reduce the present tax 
pressure on equities so as to encourage 
wider use of equity financing by cor- 
porate enterprise. This can only be 
done by materially reducing the cor- 
porate income tax rates, and changing 
the capital gains treatment. I would 
be prepared to treat cash dividends paid 
out as a business expense for purposes 
of the corporate income tax, and let the 
tax be paid by the dividend recipient. 
I think the present tax operates unfairly 
upon stockholders. 

It places too heavy a burden upon 
small stockholders who are depending 
upon these dividends for an income, and 
it places pressure upon large stockhold- 
ers to favor decisions which convert in- 
come into capital gain as a system of tax 
avoidance for large stockholders. I do 
not think this is a healthy condition for 
the competitive enterprise system, and 
I would hope that before many more 
years pass Congress will examine fully 
the business consequences, as well as the 
tax consequences, of our present cor- 
porate tax structure. We may find basic 
reform essential if we are to preserve a 
free competitive system, and avoid the 
drift toward monopoly enterprise. 

With respect to section 202, I would 
hope the day would come when Con- 
gress could greatly reduce its depend- 
ence upon excise taxes which are so 
heavily used by State governments. I 
am especially distressed that the com- 
mittee has seen fit to extend the tax 
on general telephone service and on 
transportation of persons at the present 
rates for another year. These are basic 
necessities far more than is true of the 
other items on the list. The public has 
a right to feel that the passing of the 
wartime excuse for the adoption of these 
taxes fully justifies Congress in now 
withdrawing from these tax fields. The 
fact that one State or another may see 
fit to impose such taxes ought not to 
dictate the policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, State and local budg- 
ets are under far greater pressure than 
the Federal Government. They have in- 
creased fourfold since the end of World 
War II, while the Federal budget has 
remained relatively unchanged. State 
and local governments have been forced 
to adopt many tax increases to meet the 
pressure of rising populations upon 
Schools and other basic public services 
provided at State and local level. The 
Federal Government, by contrast, has 
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during the same period made two major 
tax cuts and four minor ones. If we can 
indirectly benefit State governments 
and help them more easily to meet the 
needs at the State and local level surely 
all of us ought to be able to favor action 
that would have this effect. 

I sincerely hope the Senate will use 
the opportunity it will have to amend 
this legislation so that the considera- 
tions here mentioned will have signifi- 
cant effect on the final legislation. We 
ought to be able to meet the Nation’s 
fiscal needs without ignoring these other 
considerations. 

If it were possible to vote to delete 
the extensions of the taxes on general 
telephone service and the transporta- 
tion of persons from this bill, I would 
surely do so. I regret that the closed 
rule under which this bill has been pre- 
sented to the House prevents such 
amendment here. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute for the purpose of 
announcing that when the Committee 
rises and we go back into the House I 
shall ask unanimous consent that all 
Members have the privilege of extending 
their remarks at this point in the REcorp 
on the legislation now pending. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, while I 
plan to vote against this measure, I will 
be doing so most reluctantly. For I feel, 
as a responsible legislator, that a great 
portion of the temporary taxes, corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and certain excise 
taxes, should be extended in order that 
the fiscal policies of the Government can 
proceed in an orderly manner without 
revisions and changes. However, it is 
most unfortunate that this bill comes 
under the closed rule. Last year we voted 
to discontinue the telephone excise tax 
in its present percentage and to lower it 
as of July 1 of this year. By voting such 
a change in this excise tax, I strongly feel 
that we already made a contract of faith 
with the American taxpayer. The 
American people have every right, if we 
change or reverse that vote, to view our 
actions here as inconsistent and a breach 
of faith. Such will be the case if we 
continue this tax. 

In view of the fact that we are unable 
to vote on this issue in its separate cate- 
gories, and also in view of the fact that 
I have committed myself in good faith 
with the people of my district, I cannot 
in good conscience vote for the passage 
of this measure. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, since 
I have voted “No” on the rule on H.R. 
12381, and intend to vote for a recom- 
mittal motion, if one is offered, and fi- 
nally against the bill on final passage, 
an explanation of my reasons for doing 
so is in order. 

I have no quarrel with most of the 
provisions of H.R. 12381. In fact, the 
Ways and Means Committee has, I think, 
exercised great restraint and consider- 
able wisdom in reporting this measure. I 
particularly approve and applaud their 
action in keeping the necessary addition 
to our statutory debt limit a temporary 
increase only; this is something I have 
favored each time this annual problem 
has come before me, for the very reason 
that, as the committee report this year 
states, such temporary, annual increases 
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require us at least once a year to focus 
our attention, no matter how unpleasant 
that experience may be, on the effect of 
our profligacy. 

As for the balance of H.R. 12381, or 
title II, extending certain excise taxes 
and the present corporate income tax 
rates, again I have no real quarrel, al- 
though, as.a cosponsor of the Herlong- 
Baker approach to tax reform which I 
believe is long overdue, I could have 
wished that the committee had con- 
sidered the depressing impact on our 
economy of the present high corporate 
income tax rate. It is, rather, when we 
come to postponing the elimination of 
the general telephone tax and the re- 
duction of the personal transportation 
tax, that the committee and I must part 
company. 

This is because, while I believe in the 
necessity for Federal debt reduction in a 
time of surplus, I feel it to be of even 
paramount concern to at least make a 
start toward diverting some of the virtual 
Niagara of tax moneys pouring into the 
Federal Treasury back to the States, to 
better enable them to tackle their own 
pressing problems, without further 
torturing the Constitution in an effort to 
find new ways for Washington to help. 
As most of my colleagues know, New 
Yor: State’s Legislature, this spring, 
passed enabling legislation giving our 
local school districts standby authority 
to use local telephone service as a new 
and badly needed source of revenue, 
should the Federal Government decide 
to release that source. Since the future 
of the recently passed school construc- 
tion bill is in considerable doubt, there is 
even more reason why I should do what I 
can toward providing this, to my mind, 
eminently more satisfactory form of Fed- 
eral assistance. 

It is obvious, from the vote on the 
rule, that this cannot be accomplished 
in the House, but I can hope when the 
other body considers this bill that at 
least the general telephone tax will be 
extracted from Uncle Sam’s grasp, and 
that the Congress would then go on from 
there with a constructive review of our 
whole rambling Federal tax structure. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I admire the able chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and I recognize the serious prob- 
lem faced by him and the other members 
of his committee. There are many favor- 
able facets to this bill, entitled “Public 
Debt and Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1960.” I agree with the provisions that 
apply to the public debt. 

However, I am unalterably opposed to 
any extension of the telephone tax. This 
tax imposed during World War II was to 
be temporary and now we find in the 
year 1960 a further extension of the tax 
being requested. ‘The telephone is no 
longer a luxury. It is a necessity in the 
business life and home life of America. 

I feel we would be breaking faith with 
our people if we permit this temporary 
tax to be continued. 

I would like to vote for this bill if it 
eliminated the telephone tax and some 
of the other nuisance taxes that have 
proven to be a hardship to some of our 
industries. 
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Because of these factors I cannot in 
good conscience vote for this legislation. 
I deeply regret that a rule was adopted 
that prevented the elimination of the 
telephone tax by amendment. Had an 
amendment been adopted eliminating 
the telephone tax and some of the other 
nuisance taxes I would have been very 
happy to support the bill. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, in this 
bill extending the excise tax on local 
telephone service the proponents of this 
legislation are not keeping faith with 
the American people. Last year we re- 
moved this excise tax effective June 30, 
1960. Today we are asked to repudiate 
our action and extend the tax “for 1 
year.” And apparently to continue in- 
definitely this burden on the American 
people. I say it is time we stopped this 
approach and took stock of ourselves, 
our needs and our ability to pay. 

The very procedure by which this bill 
is brought up clearly demonstrates that 
it is an effort to force us to take all or 
nothing. No amendments are allowed. 
We are told we must accept the tele- 
phone tax or force the Government to 
operate in the red. This need not be so, 
but then why does not the bill come up 
in a normal manner and subject to 
amendments? The House I am certain 
would, under these conditions, rebel and 
eliminate this tax. 

Has it ever occurred to some of our 
membership that we can cut some taxes 
and still balance the budget? All we 
need do is eliminate waste, cut expenses 
and do away with the frills which come 
about each year through unneeded addi- 
tional legislation. This bill is more evi- 
dence of the philosophy of tax and tax; 
spend and spend; elect and elect. The 
American people will no longer be fooled 
by this. 

Mr. Chairman, I was particularly dis- 
turbed by a statement of the committee 
on page 7 of its report. After admitting 
the Congress had enacted legislation 
eliminating the general service tele- 
phone tax effective this June 30, the 
committee states: 

No assurance was given that the rates of 
these taxes would be reduced in 1960. 


What kind of doubletalk is this? If 
the Congress enacts a law are the people 
just to assume that the Congress does 
not mean what it says? This is the way 
to create scorn and ridicule for all laws. 
The inference in effect is that the Con- 
gress cannot be taken at its word. 

When I supported the end of excise 
taxes on telephone service, I meant it. 
So did many of my colleagues. Now we 
find we were apparently being naive. 
How can we expect the American people 
to retain their confidence in the Con- 
gress? 

Last year I voted to end telephone 
taxes on June 30, 1960. I meant it then. 
IT mean it now. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been so dramatically and persuasively 
brought out this afternoon, the fiscal 
sanity of the United States rests with 
this bill. I had hoped to have an op- 
portunity to vote to remove the excise 
taxes on transportation and local tele- 
phone calls even though, as Chairman 
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Mutts has so forcefully announced, the 
vacating of this field by the Federal 
Government would be a virtual invita- 
tion for the States to invade this field 
of taxation. However, since this is a 
closed rule and the debt limit is in- 
volved, and also since other excise taxes 
of which I favor an extension are in- 
volved, I have no recourse but to vote 
for this measure. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make it plain that I have 
no objection against title I of this bill, 
providing for a temporary increase in 
the statutory debt limit, as requested 
by the administration. If that was the 
sole title and provision of this measure 
I would vote in favor of it as I have done 
in the past. 

However, and unfortunately, title II 
of the bill, providing for the continua- 
tion of certain existing excise taxes 
presents a conscientious challenge to me 
and many other Members of this body. 
It involves a matter of keeping faith 
with ourselves and the general public, 
as well as affording some little relief to 
persons and industries suffering severe 
economic distress. As you all know, 
when this subject was being acted upon 
just about a year ago the promise was 
made that certain excise taxes, par- 
ticularly in the field of telephone service 
and passenger transportation would be 
reduced and repealed. 

These taxes, and others, were imposed 
during the World War II period, as 
emergency measures, and it was even 
then intimated they would endure only 
through the war duration; that time has 
long since passed. Today most of these 
taxed articles and services cannot be 
considered luxuries; they are closer to 
the nature of necessities. In many 
areas they create unusual and severe 
economic hardships upon persons and 
industries and there is real doubt 
about their overall economic soundness 
and wisdom. 

Under these circumstances, together 
with the word that was made and the 
promise that is on the record, I am con- 
strained to vote against this bill with 
the hope title I may be hereafter pre- 
sented for separate consideration. 
FEDERAL EXCISE TAXES ON TELEPHONE SERVICES 
AND TRANSPORTATION SHOULD BE ELIMINATED 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I had 
hoped that the 10-percent Federal ex- 
cise tax on general telephone service 
would expire on July 1 next, and that 
the 10-percent excise tax on transporta- 
tion would be reduced to 5 percent on 
the same date. 

Last June Congress accepted the con- 
ference report on H.R. 7523, the Tax 
Rate Extension Act of 1959, with the 
provisions that the general telephone 
excise tax would be eliminated and the 
transportation tax cut. I voted for these 
provisions of the bill. These taxes were 
imposed as temporary wartime taxes and 
were never intended to be permanent. 

Although President Eisenhower rec- 
ommended extension of the telephone 
and transportation taxes, because the 
revenue is needed by the Treasury, it 
was my hope that these two taxes could 
be eliminated from the Public Debt and 
Tax Rate Extension Act of 1960. 


June 8 


Mr. Chairman, the House is now faced 
with the prospect of exercising fiscal re- 
sponsibility and passing the Public Debt 
and Tax Rate Extension Act of 1960, or 
killing the bill entirely because many of 
the Members are disturbed about extend- 
ing the excise tax on general telephone 
use and transportation. The bill is be- 
fore us here under a closed rule and we 
cannot amend it. President Eisenhower 
says the Treasury needs the revenue 
from the several other taxes, in addition 
to the telephone and _ transportation 
taxes, that will be continued, such as 
excise taxes on distilled spirits, beer, 
wine, tobacco, manufacturers excise 
taxes on passenger cars, auto parts and 
accessories. Title I of the bill provides 
for an $8 billion temporary increase in 
the statutory debt limitation for the 
fiscal year 1961. Thus, under this bill 
the combined permanent and temporary 
debt limitation for the period from July 
1, 1960, to June 30, 1961, will be $293 
billion. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to vote reluctantly for the bill, be- 
cause the general legislation on the pub- 
lic debt and continuation of other taxes 
is needed if we are going to exercise fiscal 
responsibility and have orderly debt 
management. However, I do not think 
we are keeping our promise to the Ameri- 
can people that the excise taxes on gen- 
eral telephone use would be eliminated 
and on transportation would be cut 5 
percent. It is indeed unfortunate that 
the question was put to us today under 
this closed rule, wherein we have to vote 
to extend all taxes, or to kill the bill. 
You cannot cure a headache by chop- 
ping off a head, so that is why I will 
vote for this legislation. 

I certainly hope that when this legis- 
lation is up before the Senate that the 
bill will be amended to eliminate the 
excise tax on general telephone use and 
reduce the transportation tax. We 
could then accept this amendment in 
the form of a compromise. Of course, 
we all know that the various States are 
waiting in the wings offstage to grab 
the telephone tax as another source for 
State revenue. If the States do this the 
telephone tax will then really become 
permanent. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
always sorry to disagree with my 
esteemed and very able friend, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MIL1s], 
and his distinguished committee. But 
I am unable to find in the report and 
discussion of the pending bill any real 
reasons which would prompt me to sup- 
port it. 

To the contrary, in the light of the 
history of this legislation and the pre- 
vious commitments heretofore made by 
the Congress to the American people 
regarding the question of excise taxes, 
there is ample basis to oppose this bill 
and that is what I propose to do. 

While I am deeply concerned by the 
rapidly growing national debt which, 
despite great protestations for economy 
by top-level leaders, has risen by more 
than $25 billion in about the past 6 years. 

Whither are we bound on our speedy 
flight into the fiscal stratosphere? 
When will we effectually check the 
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and consequent oppressive taxing which 
is not only weighing the entire Amer- 
ican people under an oppressive burden 
of taxation but well threatens the very 
existence of our free enterprise, incen- 
tive institutions. 

Time and time again I have voted to 
cut large sums from pending appropria- 
tion bills, and it is true that annually for 
several years past Congress has ma- 
terially cut down the Executive budget. 

But, in fact, no real determined, co- 
ordinated effort has been made jointly to 
curtail expenditures. If an earnest, in- 
telligent, vigorous effort were launched, 
clearly several billion additional could be 
cut from the budget without affecting a 
single meritorious, necessary service of 
this Government. In foreign aid and re- 
lated programs alone, many billions could 
be saved without any real impairment 
of the effectiveness of the programs in 
this area, in fact a general realinement, 
streamlining, and revision downward 
would improve these programs. It would 
strengthen the prestige and working effi- 
ciency of these programs. 

Cutting the debt and cutting taxes and 
cutting expenditures would give business, 
and employment, and higher social 
standards, a great and unprecedented 
impetus that would greatly expand the 
dynamically developing forward surge 
and growth of the American economy. 

Title IT of the bill which continues cer- 
tain mischievous nuisance taxes for an- 
other year cannot be justified on any dis- 
coverable basis. Certainly these wartime 
levies could never be justified after the 
Congress already enacted laws which 
would terminate these onerous taxes on 
July 1, 1960, which this measure now 
proposes to cancel. 

These nuisance taxes strike hardest at 
the pockets of the poor and lower income 
groups. Everyone, every family needs a 
telephone today; everyone, virtually 
every family needs a car today, or needs 
to travel, or needs other products or 
services upon which these nuisance 
taxes are levied by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is high time that Congress repealed 
these vexatious, burdensome temporary 
taxes. They are unnecessary in this day 
and age. They constitute an unfair, un- 
just levy upon ordinary people for some 
very essential things of life. We have 
become a tax-ridden people at every 
level. Let us not continue but let us get 
rid of some of these tax burdens. This 
bill is a good place to start. We should 
repeal these taxes now and follow up 
this action by a complete revamping of 
the Federal tax structure which will be 
designed to eliminate all unfair, excessive 
forms of taxation. 

Such action would help every taxpayer 
in the country. It would help small 
business and all free enterprise units. It 
would greatly stimulate the incentives 
and aspirations of our people. It would 
promote greater and broader national 
prosperity. 


Wartime nuisance taxes should have 
been repealed long ago. They must be 
repealed now if Congress is to keep its 
word with the American people. 
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I think this bill should be reconsidered 
and amended to meet the objections I 
have raised, and if the House does not 
vote for this result now, it is most un- 
likely that any tax relief, whatsoever, 
will be provided by this session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, last year 
when the House was considering legisla- 
tion for an increase in the public debt 
limit, I voted against the bill and stated 
at the time that I did so in personal 
protest against the program of fiscal ir- 
responsibility which was being sponsored 
by the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship and committees, who insisted on 
supporting spending bills to the tune of 
billions of dollars beyond the Federal 
revenue. 

Thanks to the Republican leadership 
that called for action against the budget- 
busting and thanks likewise to the un- 
willingness of President Eisenhower to 
accept and sign such budget-busting 
bills, the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress had a pretty good record. 

Up to this point of the 2d session 
of the 86th Congress, Republicans have 
continued to hold the line, thanks to the 
support of the conservative members of 
the other party. But, Mr. Chairman, 
again we are threatened with spending 
bills which would mean that in fiscal 
1961 the anticipated Federal surplus 
would be dissipated. The majority 
leader says that we must stay on perhaps 
until October in order to get through 
some of these new spending programs. 

I fully appreciate, Mr. Chairman, that 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, that brought out H.R. 12381 
to the floor today, is not a spender. He 
is seeking by this legislation to provide 
for an increase in the debt limit as it is 
set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. However, in the same 
bill the committee has provided under a 
closed rule to extend for 1 year the ex- 
isting corporate normal tax rate and the 
same with certain excise taxes. The 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, or certainly most of them, are not 
budget-busters and I recognize they are 
doing the right thing as far as they per- 
sonally are concerned. They want to see 
the national debt reduced. But it seems 
to me that actually what they will ac- 
complish is to provide the ways and 
means for more spending programs such 
as are supported by the Democratic pro- 
gressives or liberals or whatever such 
Members choose to call themselves. 

As for me, I shall vote against this bill 
as I did the debt limit last year. Again 
I do this in protest of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Chairman, it was the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
himself, who on June 30, 1959, presented 
a tabulation in the CoNnGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of the decline in purchasing power of 
the dollar between 1939 and 1959 due to 
inflation. This tabulation showed that 
in only 2 out of 20 years did the value 
of the dollar increase, namely, in 1949 
and 1955. 

I mention this because these are the 
2 years which followed the only two Re- 
publican Congresses since 1932. In other 
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words, on account of Republican fiscal 
responsibility in those two Congresses 
and the programs they enacted, infla- 
tion was not only stopped but the value 
of the dollar and the wages and savings 
of the workers of this country increased 
in value. That is the kind of situation 
which is made impossible by increased 
debt limits and big Government spend- 
ing. 

If it were possible to earmark the in- 
crease in revenue to the Federal Treas- 
ury brought about by the extension of 
taxes in H.R. 12381 so that it would have 
to go to reduce the national debt, I would 
cheerfully vote for it. I want to see the 
debt reduced, but I cannot support in- 
creased taxes when the leadership of 
Congress diverts that revenue into in- 
creased spending. 

So, Mr. Chairman, while I respect the 
Ways and Means Committee and would 
like in all conscience to vote for this 
bill, I am unable to do so and again must 
earmark my vote as a protest against 
policies of the Democratic leadership of 
this Congress. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first time that legislation to extend 
the excise tax on certain commodities 
and the corporate tax rate has been in- 
cluded in legislation to extend the tem- 
porary debt limit in a bill reported under 
a rule which permits no amendments. 
Many Members of this body thus find it 
impossible to vote against extension of 
one or more excise taxes without voting 
against the entire bill. This was the 
reason, of course, that so many of my col- 
leagues and myself voted against the rule 
a few minutes ago. 

It is an undeniable fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that as a result of congressional action 
taken last year, many taxpayers have 
justifiably anticipated a reduction in the 
excise tax on passenger transportation 
from 10 percent to 5 percent and the 
expiration of the 10-percent excise tax 
on general telephone service. These 
taxes, which, in effect, are nothing but 
sales taxes that are paid by the ultimate 
consumer or purchaser, as the case may 
be, were put into effect in wartime to 
raise necessary revenue and to curtail 
consumer demand on scarce commodi- 
ties. They were considered as emer- 
gency measures and they have been 
carried forward on a year-to-year basis 
since that time. I believe the reduction 
or abolishment of these excise taxes is 
long overdue, Mr. Chairman, even if such 
action would necessarily result in the loss 
of revenue to the Federal Government. 
I share the view of many who believe 
that any revenue loss could and should 
be compensated by closing existing loop- 
holes in our income tax structure and by 
eliminating the tax favoritism presently 
enjoyed by a number of privileged in- 
terests. 

The fact of the maiter, however, is 
that we have a bill before us which must 
either be approved or voted down. To 
vote against it would be to vote for a net 
loss in revenue of nearly $4 billion—a 
vote which could hardly be construed as 
reflecting fiscal responsibility. 

A constituent has supplied the follow- 
ing poetic contribution as reflective of 
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current taxpayer sentiment which I 
think we will do well to keep in mind: 


There’s tax when I phone and a tax when 


I wire 

There’s a tax on my heat, and my fireplace 
fire. 

There’s tax on my lights and a tax on my 
books 

And if I would fish, there’s a tax on my 
hooks. 

There’s a tax on my hat and a tax on each 
shoe, 

There’s a tax on my shirt and other things, 
too. 


There’s a tax on the oil I rub on my hair 

And a tax on the toothpaste I use with such 
care. 

I am taxed if I gargle, and if I get ill 

I’m taxed if I swallow a capsule or pill. 

I’m taxed when I plan and taxed when I 
talk 

And a tax on my sex makes me taxed when 
I walk. 

They tax all the money I earn, beg, or win, 

Then tax me aplenty for blowing it in. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, last 
year Congress took action to terminate 
the wartime emergency excise tax on 
telephone calls on June 30 of this year. 
The action was taken in response to 
substantial expressions of opinion on the 
part of the people we represent and it 
reflected a recognition of the fact that 
this tax when originally introduced was 
a temporary emergency wartime meas- 
ure. In prior years the tax had been 
continued from year to year. Last year 
it was our decision to terminate this tax 
at the end of the present fiscal year. 
Having taken that action last year, how 
can we now possibly repudiate it this 
year without any explanation at all? 
Was that action then just a gesture? 
Were we just trying to kid the public 
or do we intend to keep faith with our 
commitments? 

I for one believe that the telephone 
tax should be removed and, what is even 
more important, I believe that Congress 
should not lightly give its commitments 
but when it does should live up to them. 
Incidentally, in this regard I know that 
I speak for the overwhelming majority 
of the citizens of the 32d Congressional 
District because last month I had the 
honor to circulate a questionnaire to 
some 55,000 constituents of mine and 76 
percent of those replying indicated that 
they opposed any extension of the 
present Federal tax on telephone calls 
beyond June 30 of this year. 

In spite of these facts, Mr. Chairman, 
the legislation before us continues the 
tax for another year. I voted against 
the rule that called up this bill because 
I believe that the bill should not include 
the telephone tax and I believe that the 
committee should have an opportunity 
to vote on the telephone tax, rather 
than be precluded, as we are under this 
rule, from having any vote on the tele- 
phone tax at all. 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that at 
the conclusion of this debate a motion 
will be offered to recommit this bill to 
the Committee on Ways and Means with 
instructions to delete the reference to 
the telephone tax. If such a motion is 
made I will gladly support it. In fact, 
I am prepared myself to offer such a 
motion, although, under the rules of the 
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House, Members on the minority side 
of the aisle have a prior right to recog- 
nition on such a motion. In fact, Mr. 
Chairman, if a motion is offered on the 
other side of the aisle to recommit the 
bill without instructions I am prepared 
to support that motion as well, even 
though I believe that instructions to 
eliminate the telephone tax should be 
included. In any case, we would have 
a good chance of getting this tax elimi- 
nated by sending the bill back to com- 
mittee. 

If the motion to recommit should fail 
then I suppose that there is little that 
any of us can do, under this kind of a 
gag-rule situation, except to support the 
bill. Certainly we recognize the need 
for revenue and the requirements of 
fiscal responsibility dictate, that a sub- 
stantial part of the funds provided in 
this bill are needed for the proper op- 
eration of the Government. However, if 
it should become necessary to support 
the bill for these reasons, I wish it fully 
understood that I do so only in the in- 
terests of fiscal responsibility and still 
with a strong protest against the action 
of the committee in making it impossi- 
ble for us to bring to a clear-cut vote 
the decision to renege on our promise of 
a year ago to eliminate the temporary 
telephone tax this month. Under these 
circumstances one might well ask, Just 
how temporary is “temporary?” 

Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
American people have been looking 
hopefully to Congress for some relief in 
the tax burdens that have a wartime 
origin, but which we are still carrying 
on our statutes as emergency taxes. We 
can understand the problem facing the 
Ways and Means Committee in its proj- 
ect of revising the individual income tax 
rates, and closing the loopholes that 
exist in our present tax structure. Ad- 
mittedly, it is a highly technical and 
complex joo, and i, for one, accept the 
sincere stetement of the able chairman 
that there has not been time available 
in this Congress to complete a restudy 
and revision of the Government’s major 
tax structure. 

If we vote against H.R. 12381, in the 
interest of reducing some of the war- 
born excise taxes, we are subject to a 
charge of irresponsibility in regard to 
tax revenues that would better ensure 
a surplus in our fiscal account for 1961. 
Much as I desire a budget surplus for 
1961 in order to reduce materially the 
amount of our national debt, I do believe 
that, by its action on the Tax Rate Ex- 
tension Act of 1959, Congress did give 
the American public the assurance that 
the excise tax on telephone use, auto- 
mobile purchases, and auto accessory 
purcnases and transportation would be 
reduced at the beginning of fiscal year 
1961. Instead of agreeing with this ac- 
tion of Congress last year, the adminis- 
tration has taken the course of insisting 
on additional postal rates and additional 
gasoline taxes, in order to add to our 
revenues, rather than to work for the 
removal of excise taxes still carried on 
from the days of wartime emergency. 

I would prefer that each of these ex- 
cise taxes would be taken up individual- 
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ly, and, that we would have the oppor- 
tunity fo vote on them in that way. 

I would not vote to reduce the excise 
taxes on beer, liquor and wine, as I be- 
lieve such things to be luxuries. I do not 
feel the same way about the transporta- 
tion and telephone taxes, and therefore 
I must vote against the bill as presented. 

Last year, recognizing the realities of 
our financial plight, I voted to extend for 
1 year the temporary debt limit of $10 
billion over and above the permanent 
debt limit of $285 billion. I would vote 
in favor now of extending, for 1 year, the 
temporary debt limit of $8 billion, were 
it before us as an individual issue. But 
because of the maneuver to include all 
these controversial tax extensions in one 
bill, I cannot vote for the bill as a unit. 

This is to explain why I chose to vote 
against the gag rule which brought this 
matter to House consideration, and why 
I cannot support the billitself. In doing 
this, however, I most certainly recog- 
nize the difficult position in which the 
Committee on Ways and Means finds it- 
self in its attempt to preserve the pros- 
pect of a surplus fiscal condition at the 
end of the fiscal year of 1961. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
consideration of H.R. 12381, it is difficult 
for me to vote against this measure, 
sponsored by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and its outstanding and distin- 
guished chairman, the Honorable WIL- 
BUR D. MILLs. 

Last year I voted against the tempo- 
rary increase in the statutory debt limit 
for the reason that the administration 
could reduce its spending to the extent 
of the increase. The same situation 
now exists. Nearly the full amount 
could be saved by proper unification of 
the armed services. More savings could 
be made by eliminating the waste and 
extravagance in our foreign aid pro- 
gram. In addition, if the high interest 
rate policy of the administration were 
reversed, no extension would be neces- 
sary. 

Because I feel that the administra- 
tion should be compelled to effectively 
unify the armed services and because it 
may do so if this measure is defeated, 
I expect to oppose it. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 12381 also con- 
tinues in effect the excise taxes imposed 
during wartime on telephone service, 
transportation of persons, and in other 
areas, which I believe constitute a bur- 
den on business as well as the consumer. 

With all due respect to Chairman 
Mitts and his excellent committee, I 
feel I must vote against this measure as 
not in the best interests of the economy 
of our country. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, if there is any excise tax that can- 
not be supported by sound legislative 
reasoning and justified by morality it 
is that imposed on communications and 
transportation. There was necessity 
and there was justification when we were 
at war. No one in those grim war years 
complained of the sacrifices entailed. 
The wartime excise tax served the double 
purpose of adding to our war dollars and 
of discouraging civilian overburdening 
of the wires and the rails so essential to 
the war effort. 
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With the end of hostilities the excise 
tax, certainly that on telephone calls, 
immediately should have been lifted. 
The telephone in the modern world and 
in the way of life we follow is a necessity. 
The overwhelming majority of telephone 
users are little men and little women, 
composing ordinary families who run 
their households on tight budgets. To 
further burden them with an excise tax 
on their telephone calls in peacetime has 
seemed to me downright unfair. I have 
said so many times on this floor and 
elsewhere. I have said so in many let- 
ters I have written my constituents. 

What is the situation in which I find 
myself today. We have before us a 
package bill. It carries some $4 billion 
in taxes, revenues without which our 
Government cannot function. It also 
provides for the raising of the debt ceil- 
ing in order that our Nation can be 
spared the ignominy of bankruptcy and 
not paying our debts as contracted. In 
this package bill—a very small part of 
the bill—is the item of the excise tax on 
communications and _ transportation. 
Under an open rule we could have elim- 
inated by amendment the excise tax on 
telephones, which was relatively small in 
dollar measure, and retained the parts of 
the bill that were necessary and which 
would bring to the Federal Treasury the 
money needed for the functioning of our 
Government. 

It was clearly developed in the debate 
preceding the adoption of the rule that 
the only way open to those of us who 
were committed to an elimination of the 
excise tax on telephones was to vote 
against the rule. I voted against the 
adoption of the rule. Had the closed 
rule been defeated, the way would have 
been clear for the adoption of an open 
rule, under which an amendment would 
be in order to strike the telephone tax. 

In fairness to the Ways and Means 
Committee, which has the hard job of 
writing tax legislation, and nobody wants 
to be taxed if he can avoid, it should 
be pointed out that the reason given for 
retaining the Federal telephone tax was 
that State governments were preparing 
to pick it up so that the taxpayers would 
still have the burden to carry. The 
Ways and Means Committee I am sure 
has the deep respect and confidence of 
every Member in this body. Certainly 
there is not a harder working group of 
American public servants or private citi- 
zens anywhere in the country. The 
workload is terrific, and I wonder how 
the members of the committee are able to 
carry the workload, week after week, 
month after month. 

Nevertheless, on the matter of the 
excise tax on communications and trans- 
portation I have felt ever since I have 
been in the Congress that it is so unfair 
in its very nature that in my own evalu- 
ation I could accept as valid no excuse for 
its continuance. I have so voted on 
every occasion given me. I so voted 
earlier today in voting against the adop- 
tion of the closed rule. 

As to the bill now before us and upon 
which we soon shall be voting I doubt 
very much if a single Member of this 
body would cast his vote in opposition if 


that Member knew that his vote would 
be decisive. Regardless of my strong 
objection to an excise tax I believe to be 
most unfair and unjustified, I have too 
keen a sense of fiscal responsibility to 
throw away $4 billion of needed revenue 
and to invite financial chaos by voting 
“No” on the only tax measure upon 
which under the circumstances existing 
we shall have the opportunity to act. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, under the rule 
the bill is considered as having been read. 
No amendments are in order to the bill 
except amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Are there any committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. We have no committee 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ritey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12381) to increase for 1-year pe- 
riod the public debt limit set forth in 
section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act and to extend for 1 year the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and certain 
excise-tax rates, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 550 he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 
Mr. MASON. 
its present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mason moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 12381 to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 67, noes 24. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


I am, Mr. Speaker, in 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 223, nays 174, not voting 35, 


as follows: 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Alger 

Allen 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barr 

Barry 

Bass, N.H. 
Bass, Tenn. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett, Mich. 
Berry 

Betts 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Brademas 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burke, Ky. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Brynes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Cooley 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Derounian 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott, Ala. 
Elliott, Pa. 
Falion 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fiood 

Foley 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Bailey 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bentley 
Blitch 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bowles 
Bray 


{Roll No. 125] 


YEAS—223 


Forand 
Ford 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Gallagher 
Gary 
Gathings 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Granahan 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Hagen 
Halleck 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison 
Healey 
Hébert 
Herlong 
Hess 
Hoeven 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Ikard 
Inouye 
Irwin 
Jennings 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala, 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kastenmeier 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Lafore 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Loser 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDowell 
McFall 
McIntire 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Milliken 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 


NAYS—174 


Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 
Brooks, La. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Casey 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Church 
Clark 

Coad 

Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dague 


Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riehlman 
Riley 

Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Schenck 
Schneebeli 
Selden 
Sheppard 
Sisk 


Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taber 
Teague, Calif. 
Teller 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Trimble 
Tuck 

Udall 
Ullman 
Vanik 

Van Pelt 
Vinson 
Wainwright 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Westland 
Widnall 
Wolf 

Yates 
Zelenko 


Davis, Ga. 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dorn, N.Y. 
Dorn, S.C. 
Dowdy 
Everett 
Fenton 
Fino 
Fisher 
Fiynn 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Garmatz 





Gavin Lane Rogers, Colo. 
George Lennon Rogers, Fla. 
Giaimo Levering Rogers, Mass. 
Grant Lipscomb Roush 
Gray McGinley Rutherford 
Green, Oreg. McGovern Saylor 
Gross McMillan Scherer 
Gubser McSween Schwengel 
Haley Macdonald Shelley 
Hargis Madden Shipley 
Harmon Magnuson Short 
Hays Mason Sikes 
Hechler Meyer Siler 
Hemphill Michel Simpson 
Henderson Miller, Clem Slack 
Hiestand Minshall Smith, Calif. 
Hoffman, Il. Moeller Smith, Iowa 
Hoffman, Mich. Montoya Smith, Kans. 
Hogan Moore Staggers 
Holifield Morgan Teague, Tex. 
Holt Morris, N. Mex. Thomas 
Huddleston Moulder Thompson, Tex. 
Hull Multer Thomson, Wyo. 
Jackson O’Konski Tollefson 
Jarman O'Neill Utt 
Jensen Osmers Van Zandt 
Johansen Passman Wampler 
Johnson, Calif. Patman Weaver 
Johnson, Md. Pelly Wharton 
Jonas Pfost Whitener 
Jones, Mo. Philbin Whitten 
Karth Poage Wier 
Kearns Poff Willis 
Kee Preston Wilson 
Kilgore Prokop Wright 
Kitchin Pucinski Young 
Kowalski Quie Younger 
Kyl Randall Zablocki 
Landrum Robison 

NOT VOTING—35 
Adair Halpern Powell 
Alford Kasem Rabaut 
Boykin Lankford Rhodes, Pa. 
Buckley McDonough St. George 
Burdick Martin Scott 
Canfield Metcalf Steed 
Carnahan Miller, Taylor 
Durham George P. Thompson, La. 
Evins Miller, N.Y. Weis 
Farbstein Morris, Okla. Williams 
Flynt Morrison Winstead 
Gilbert Pilcher Withrow 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this bill: 

Mrs. Weis for, with Mr. Rabaut against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Winstead against. 

Mr. Carnahan for, with Mr. Withrow 


against. 
Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. Wil- 


liams against. 
Mr. Canfield for, with Mr. Burdick against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Pilcher with Mrs. St. George. 
Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. McDonough. 
Mr. Boykin with Mr. Adair. 


Messrs. CLARK, O’NEILL, FENTON, 
GAVIN, PELLY, SLACK, FOGARTY, 
and KARTH changed their vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. RIVERS of South Carolina, 
BARR, and BYRNE of Pennsylvania 
changed their vote from “nay” to “‘yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members desir- 
ing to do so may extend their remarks 
in the body of the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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PROGRAM FOR TODAY AND BAL- 
ANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of inquiring of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for the balance of the day and for the 
balance of the week, if he can give us 
any information. 

Mr. McCORMACK. ‘The next bill in 
order is H.R. 12049, which will be brought 
up shortly, amending the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958, and we 
will proceed with that until finished; 
if it is not finished today, tomorrow. I 
am informed that the President today 
signed the military authorization bill, 
and that enables the military construc- 
tion appropriation bill for 1961 to be 
brought up tomorrow after H.R. 12049 
is disposed of. There is one bill here, 
H.R. 4815, on the program, but I prefer 
not to state definitely at this time just 
what action might be taken on that. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is there any possibility 
that the other legislation, the two bills 
referred to, could be concluded and get 
to the latter bill you mentioned on to- 
morrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, I cannot see 
a possibility—I never like to use the word 
“possibility” —but I would say there is 
some probability that H.R. 4815 could 
not be reached tomorrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. That would mean if it 
is brought up during this week, it would 


have to be on Friday? 
Mr. McCORMACK. If it is brought 
up. 


Mr. HARRIS. That is what I say. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s problem. 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 


SPACE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 542 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideraticn of the bill (H.R. 
12049) to amend the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
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and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, this res- 
olution, as its reading shows, makes in 
order the consideration of the bill H.R. 
12049, to amend the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes. The resolution provides for 
an open rule and 2 hours of general de- 
bate. I am aware that there is con- 
troversy over certain sections of the bil] 
itself, particularly I refer to the patent 
section. But, I am not aware of any 
serious controversy over the rule, so I 
reserve the balance of my time and now 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Bunce]. 

Mr.BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, except for the very tech- 
nical patent provisions of the bill, I know 
of no real objection to its enactment. 
We are informed that it will cause no 
increase in the budgetary requirements 
for this agency. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan {[Mr. Horrman]}. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all aware that unfavor- 
able newspaper publicity has been giv- 
en to Members of the House during the 
past few days. Many letters have come 
to my office criticizing us for the way in 
which tax dollars have been spent by 
Members. We have had from the well 
of the House one statement, from the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLynt], 
concerning the way in which some of 
those tax dollars have been spent. It is 
possible, it is probable, that what I have 
to say will not interest you, but maybe 
it will, because your own reputation with 
your people at home may be affected. 

We all know very well that there are 
some newspapers and some columnists 
always interested in throwing mud in our 
direction and the more excuse we give 
them the more difficult it is to justify our 
actions. No one can object to state- 
ments in the press when they are true. 
It is well that the press should ride herd 
on public officials. We know from the 
press, at least it has been charged in the 
press, that quite large sums have been 
spent by Members of Congress on com- 
mittee investigations, and it is alleged 
without justification. The people cer- 
tainly have the right to know how 
where, and why. The money spent is 
theirs, not ours. 

The Government is composed of a 
large number of people. There are many 
Members of Congress. Of course, in 
both organizations we will find some in- 
efficiency. Sometimes, in the Govern- 
ment at least, we find some crookedness, 
some downright violation of the law. It 
occurs to me that it is about time we give 
the folks back home some explanation of 
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what we are doing and how and why we 


are spending funds. I noticed in the 
paper that the leadership was going to 
be appealed to to tell us something about 
that. We should know without asking 
anyone. 

But our spending of tax dollars is not 
the only way in which we get into dis- 
repute. Let me call your attention to 
what happened yesterday at a subcom- 
mittee hearing of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. The full commit- 
tee has all of $1 million to make investi- 
gations and subcommittees have made 
some very instructing and helpful investi- 
gations. Although it has been said that 
the investigations are nonpartisan, that 
statement has been denied, is denied, and 
will be denied. There is no question 
about it. I have been on that committee 
ever since January 1935 and, under Dem- 
ocrat chairmen, especially Jack Coch- 
ran and Mr. Manasco, it held productive, 
nonpartisan hearings, but, in my judg- 
ment at the present time, at least one of 
its subcommittees is engaged in what 
might by some be termed “political 
activities.” There is no doubt in my 
mind about that. If you think the issue 
is not political, read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 98, part 
11, pages A4853-—A4857. 

Daily CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, April 28, 
1960, pages A3621-A3622. 

Daily CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, May 31, 
1960, page A4608. 

CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 19, 1960, 
pages 10721-10722. 

Again from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 2, 1960, page 11781. 

Of course, most of the staff of at least 
one of the subcommittees is composed 
almost exclusively of Government-own- 
ership boys or former Interior Depart- 
ment officials or employees and you can 
see what they want done and are doing. 

Here is what happened. Three mem- 
bers of the Bank Board were required 
to come up and tell us about the seizure 
of the Long Beach Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation in California. That goes away 
back. I think it goes back 10 or 12 
years. The House had it up at least 
twice and the issues have been in the 
courts time and again. The committee 
had a special subcommittee investigat- 
ing the proceedings of the Board. A 
special committee, the Smith commit- 
tee, passed on it later on. There were 
hearings in 1950 and 1951 covering some- 
thing like 2,000 pages. No report was 
ever filed. But it is up again. 

Yesterday the three Board members 
were called before the subcommittee 
after three Congressmen had testified. 
Because of what occurred, permit me to 
read something about each, as well as 
to tell you something of Donald B. 
MacGuineas, who wished *® make a 
Statement but was told by Chairman 
Moss to sit down. I read: 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, 


CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
Boarp, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


When Albert J. Robertson, of Des Moines, 
Towa, became Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board on September 14, 1956, he 
resigned from his position as Assistant Post- 
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master General for Finance, an office he had 

held since March 17, 1953. 

Mr. Robertson, a native of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is 66 years of age. He was formerly 
senior vice president and director of the 
Iowa-Des Moines National Bank, Des Moines, 
and a director of the Jefferson State Bank, 
Jefferson, Iowa, and of the Poweshiek County 
National Bank, Grinnell, Iowa. 

In World War I from its start, Mr. Robert- 
son served as a first lieutenant, Infantry, 
with the 88th and 77th Divisions in the AEF. 

Mr. Robertson has been active in a variety 
of community affairs including social agency 
boards, cultural organizations, civic groups, 
hospital, and church governing boards. He 
was general chairman of the Des Moines 
Community Chest Campaign in 1937 and 
subsequently president of the community 
chest for 3 years. 

He was graduated from the University of 
Minnesota in the class of 1915. He is a di- 
rector of the Iowa Lutheran Hospital, Des 
Moines; trustee of the Home for the Aged, 
Des Moines, Iowa; trustee of St. Katharine’s 
School, Davenport, Iowa; a former member 
of the executive committee, Good Govern- 
ment Association of Des Moines; and a former 
regional director of the U.S. Savings Bonds 
Division. 

Mrs. Robertson is the former Miss Persis 
Weaver. They have two daughters. Mr. 
Robertson resides with his wife at 2500 Q@ 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON IRA DIxon, MEMBER, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BoarD, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

When Ira Dixon, of Kentland, Ind., became 
a member of the Board September 1, 1954, 
he resigned his position as chief clerk of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, an office he had held since 1952. As 
chief clerk, he assisted that committee 
which, among other responsibilities, handles 
all national legislation relating to housing, 
home financing and the activities of sav- 
ings and loan associations and cooperative 
banks. 

Mr. Dixon was reappointed to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board by President Eisen- 
hower on May 13, and confirmed by the 
Senate on May 21, 1958. His new term ex- 
tends to June 30, 1962. 

Mr. Dixon practiced general law in Kent- 
land, Ind., where he has served as Newton 
County attorney and prosecutor. He is a 
former postmaster, newspaper publisher and 
proprietor of an insurance agency in that 
city. 

For 6 years he was a member of the Kent- 
land School Board. Active in political af- 
fairs in Indiana, he served as a member of 
the State Republican committee for 10 years. 
He was one of a three-man committee ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the Indiana House 
of Representatives to recodify the election 
laws of that State. 

Mr. Dixon is a past president of the Kent- 
land Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary 
Club there. He is affiliated with the 
Methodist church, the Knights of Pythias 
and the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

Born in Iroquois County, IIl., in 1890, he 
attended the University of Illinois. He was 
married to Cecil Thompson in 1913. They 
have two sons and two daughters. His Wash- 
ington residence is at 120 C Street NE. 





WiLt1aM J. HALLAHAN, MEMBER, FEDERAL 
Home Loan BANK BOARD, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 

Mr. Hallahan was born in Corning, N.Y., 
July 5, 1917. He attended elementary 
and secondary schools in that city, was 
graduated from Syracuse University with a 
degree of BS. in 1938, and subsequently 
received his LL.B. from Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law School in the District of Colum- 
bia where he was admitted to the bar in 
1941. 
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During World War IZ Mr. Hallahan 
served in the U.S. Army from 1941 until 
the fall of 1945 and held the rank of major 
when he left the service. 

He was appointed clerk of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives on January 3, 1946, and 
served as clerk and counsel for that com- 
mittee from that date to August 1955 when 
he resigned to become a member of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. In 1952 he 
participated in the annual meeting of the 
International Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund held in Mexico City, and in 
October 1957 was a delegate of the United 
States to the Seventh Congress of the In- 
ternational Union of Building Societies and 
Savings and Loan Associations in Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

Mr. Hallahan was married to Julia H. 
McMahon, of Corning, N.Y., in 1942. They 
have a daughter and twosons. Their family 
home is in Montgomery County, Md. 
BiIoGRAPHY OF DONALD B. MacGutIneas, DrE- 

PARTMENT OF JUSTICE, CHIEF, GENERAL 

LITIGATION SECTION, CiviL DIVISION 

Born in Baltimore, Md., 1908. 

Educated in the public schools of Oak 
Park, Ill. Received degree bachelor of phi- 
losophy from University of Chicago in 1929. 

Elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Received doc- 
tor of jurisprudence from University of Chi- 
cago in 1931. Elected to Order of the Coif 
(honorary legal society). 

Admitted to Illinois bar in 1931 and en- 
gaged in general private practice in Chicago 
from 1931 to 1934. 

Joined legal staff of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in 1934. 

Member of legal staff of Department of 
Agriculture, 1936—42. 

Became trial attorney in Civil Division, 
Department of Justice, 1942. 

Became Chief of General Litigation, sec- 
tion of Civil Division, in 1957. 

Has been responsible for representing the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in litigation 
with the Long Beach Federal Savings & 
Loan Association since 1950. 


The three Republican Congressmen 
who testified are interested in the issue 
as well as three Democrat Members— 
from California, Mr. Doy1e, who testi- 
fied; Mr. HoLiFrIe.p, who is on the com- 
mittee; Mr. Kinc, who has recently 
spoken in the House. The activities of 
that Long Beach association were and 
are being carried on in the congressional 
district of one of the Republicans who 
appeared yesterday as a witness. 

The members of the Bank Board came 
up. They heard the Congressmen tes- 
tify. I think we might indulge the pre- 
sumption that the Board members are 
decent, respectable, honest individuals. 
We might start with that assumption. 
The Board refused for certain reasons 
to testify. The Chairman of the Board 
read a statement giving the reasons for 
the refusal. They seized the loan as- 
sociation as under the statute, as the 
committee admitted, they had the right 
to do. Under the statute they called a 
hearing for the 27th of June, only 20 
days from the day of the committee 
hearing. The Attorney General and the 
Justice Department seem to take the 
position that a committee of Congress 
should not anticipate those hearings 
which are quasi-judicial and subject to 
court review. On the 27th of June 
the Board will hold a hearing and de- 
cide whether a conservator or receiver 
should be appointed and it may be 
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whether the Board was justified in seiz- 
ing the association as provided in (2) 
of section (d) of section 1464 of 12 of 
the United States Code. 

After the Chairman of the Board 
had appeared before us and given his 
testimony, this occurred, and I am quot- 
ing now from the official stenographer’s 
transcript. The Chairman of the Board 
said: 

This concludes the formal statement of 
the Board. 


His conclusion was that they would 
not testify at that time. They had taken 
the position they would go along with 
the President and the Attorney General 
on the right to hold a hearing of their 
own and not to appear before the com- 
mittee and disclose the evidence or give 
a statement of what the evidence was 
going to be at the June 27 adminis- 
trative hearing previously scheduled. 
Then Mr. Moss said, and he is talking to 
the President of the Board now: 

Mr. Chairman, let me make it very clear 
that I am most appreciative of your in- 
structions to a committee of the Congress. 
I think it is as arrogant and presumptuous 
as the instructions I ordinarily hear from 
the agencies who seek privilege as a means 
of cloaking their activities. 

I think it now has been pretty well estab- 
lished that your appearance here today is 
but a sham, to serve notice that you will not 
give testimony. 


They had given notice that they would 
not until after the 27th of June. I 
continue: 

Well, I don’t accept your citations as being 
in point or valid or being correctly applied. 
This issue as to the people’s right to know 
is as old as the Government and the Morse 
subcommittee has been holding hearings 
since 1955 on that issue. 

I have had 5 years as chairman of another 
committee, which has spent tremendous time 
examining into these most arrogant and 
shocking and un-American claims of privi- 
lege— 


Let me tell you right there as to those 
claims of privilege. One of them came 
from the President of the United States. 
It was backed by the written opinion of 
the Attorney General and several pre- 
vious Attorneys General. Was the claim 
of privilege as advanced by the President 
and the Attorney General un-American? 

I continue to read— 
privilege beyond the reach of any power, and 
that privilege is so highly inconsistent with 
democracy as to hardly require answer. 


I am not now speaking about our use 
of money, I am talking now about the 
way we conduct hearings. After that 
statement was made, Mr. MacGuineas, 
of the Department of Justice, holding a 
rather high position in that Department, 
rose and said, “I would like to make a 
statement.” The chairman of the com- 
mittee said, “Sit down,” and he did not 
say it in any kindly, courteous voice. 
That is the third man sitting with the 
committee, two of them witnesses, that 
I have heard told to sit down. A couple 
of others were told to quit talking and 
to sit down. One was the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of Defense, 
Murray Snyder. A former newspaper- 
man and as deferential and courteous a 
man as I ever saw or heard. The other 
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was the attorney for the Defense De- 
partment. 

What I am trying to ask is, How long 
will the House continue to pass over 
without notice the use by Congressmen 
of the taxpayers’ money appropriated to 
committees for investigations and used 
sometimes on what might be termed “ir- 
relevant issues.” 

How long will the House continue to 
permit congressional committees and 
members of committees to incur the dis- 
approval and the ill will of the people 
back home by activities which are not, 
let us say, to be mild about it, courteous. 
How long will we continue to be rude to 
citizens forced to appear before commit- 
tees, remembering, as we must, that a 
section of the press, some reporters, are 
dedicated to the practice of not only 
exposing but throwing mud at the Con- 
gress as a whole and at its individual 
Members. 

In my judgment, we should mend our 
ways, our committees should adhere 
strictly not only to rules of law—at least 
those which presume the citizen to be 
innocent and certainly at least to rules 
of courtesy and common decency when 
we call before us high-ranking individ- 
uals in the executive department or John 
Doe, the man who pays our bills and 
whose servants we are. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLiFIeELpD] and ask unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moss] is 
not on the floor at this time to answer 
the remarks that have just been made 
by the previous speaker. As a member 
of the subcommittee, therefore, I feel it 
is up to me to place this matter before 
the House in its proper light. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
just one question? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, I will not yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will you 
not yield to let me say—— 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I will not yield to 
the gentleman—he has had his 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right, then, we will have a quorum to 
hear you. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is all right. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum. I am telling you 
now, I told you I was coming here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan has already made a point of 
no quorum. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
renew it, if necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
made the point of order of no quorum, 
and he should not try to speak in that 
time. 
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The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] A quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will cal] 
the roll. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
recognize the gentleman because a point 
of order of no quorum has been made, 
and the Chair announced that there was 
no quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 126] 
Adair Green, Oreg. Morrison 
Alford Halpern Moulder 
Ashley Hébert Pilcher 
Bailey Jackson Powell 
Barden Jensen Rabaut 
Baumhart Kasem Rhodes, Pa. 
Bennett, Mich. Kluczynski St. George 
Broomfield Landrum Scott 
Brown, Mo. Lankford Shelley 
Buckley McDonough Steed 
Burdick McDowell Taylor 
Canfield McMillan Thompson, La 
Carnahan Machrowicz Walter 
Dawson Martin Weis 
Diggs Metcalf Williams 
Durham Miller, Winstead 
Farbstein George P. Withrow 
Flynt Miller, N.Y. 
Gilbert Morris, Okla. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 375 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I want 
the Members of the House to know that 
I am not addicted to making quorum 
calls. I did not make this cali. In the 
18 years I have been here I think I have 
called for a quorum less than three 
times, and then for legitimate purposes. 

Certain remarks were made in the 
House about the actions of the special 
subcommittee which was appointed by 
Chairman Dawson to investigate the 
Long Beach Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. In 1946 the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board seized this institution 
in a preemptory manner and ran its as- 
sets down from $26 million to $13 million 
in 19 months. 

As the result of the Federal court 
order and of the recommendations of the 
Smith select committee in 1948 the in- 
stitution was returned to its owners in a 
50 percent depleted condition from $26 
million to $13 millions, In the inter- 
vening 12 years this institution, under 
its original management, built itself up 
to a $96 million institution. 

This year the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board examiners, 44 in number, as 
I understand it, walked in at the close of 
business on Friday, April 22, and seized 
the institution again. In the interven- 
ing time they have run its assets down 
$45 million. They set an administrative 
hearing for June 27. By the time that 
administrative hearing comes about, this 
institution, a $96 million community 
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Federal saving and loan association, will 
pe destroyed. 

The gentlemen from California [Mr. 
Urr, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. DoYLeE, Mr. Kine], 
and I, the Speaker in the well of the 
House, whose district adjoins the Long 
Beach District of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer], requested, 
among others, that this hearing be held. 
Yesterday the Home Loan Bank Board 
appeared before the subcommittee and 
said they would cooperate, of course, 
with the subcommittee in its hearing, 
and then immediately claimed executive 
privilege and said they would not testify 
on the limited area of our subcommittee 
investigation. The subcommittee inves- 
tigation was to find out why the Home 
Loan Bank Board declared an emer- 
gency and seized this sovereign institu- 
tion without giving orders to cease and 
desist to its board of directors, without 
giving any kind of formal complaint, 
and without giving this institution the 
right to appear before a court and pro- 
tect itself before seizure, as was provided 
for in the 1954 amendment of the Hous- 
ing Act. That act was sponsored by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Mc- 
DonoucH!] from the Republican side of 
the House, the gentleman from New 
York {[Mr. MuLTER], and others on the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

In the 1954 amendment, provision was 
made when an institution that was sol- 
vent was going to be seized by the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, the people 
who were running the institution should 
first be given a formal notice of what 
they were doing that was claimed to be 
wrong. Then they were to be allowed 
to answer this and were to be allowed to 
have a hearing before the drastic act of 
taking over and killing an institution in 
a community took place, and then were 
to be given an administrative hearing. 

When this Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board claimed executive privilege on the 
limited area of why did they use the 
emergency provision which Congress put 
in the 1954 act as an emergency, when in 
the opinion of many people no emer- 
gency existed, in place of using the pro- 
vision that was put in the act which 
would allow the institution to go before 
a Federal court and protect itself against 
seizure and destruction, the subcommit- 
tee did not seek to discuss the merits of 
the seizure. They merely wanted to 
know why the Board used this drastic 
procedure in place of a procedure they 
could have used which would have pre- 
served this $96 million mutually owned 
savings and loan institution in the city 
of Long Beach. 

Mr.MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman for springing to my defense, as 
it were. However, I should like to assure 
him and assure my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], 
that I am not the slightest bit disturbed 
by the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. I place 
no great value on either his opinions or 
his views. I am perfectly competent to 
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deal with this matter in the subcommit- 
tee, where this properly came in com- 
mittee business, and I intend within the 
rules of the House to deal with it at that 
point, whether or not the gentleman 
from Michigan is pleased or displeased. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to have 
the gentleman’s views, and I share his 
views. I want this House to know that 
at all times this subcommittee will op- 
erate under the rules of the House and 
that the witnesses before us will receive 
the courtesies to which they are entitled, 
no more and no less. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WALLHAUSER]. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am a member of the select committee 
under Chairman Moss. I want to say, 
to keep the record straight, that the 
Home Loan Bank Board stood on priv- 
ilege, the judicial privilege, and is pro- 
ceeding under the statute. I would like 
to make it clear that there is a hearing 
on June 27, at which it will present its 
case. The members of the Board did 
not say they would not cooperate 
with the Congress. They said, on the 
contrary, that they would cooperate with 
the Congress. The only question is as to 
the timing of this committee hearing 
being held prior to June 27. I would like 
to make it perfectly clear, so that there 
will be no misunderstanding about their 
position in the matter, that, after much 
research on their part and careful con- 
sideration, they prepared a_ lengthy 
statement, with citations, which seems to 
me to justify the fact that they could not 
testify as of yesterday. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I hap- 
pen to be a party to this case that my 
colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, mentions. In the investigation 
before, I was a manager of a Federal 
savings and loan institution in Cali- 
fornia. The attorney for Mr. HoLIFIELD’s 
committee came into our institution 
while I was away in the East. He took 
all my personal correspondence and ev- 
erything else that was in the office in re- 
gard to my correspondence with the 
then head of Federal Home Loan Bank 
system. I later found out, he did not 
even have subpena power. I was ordered 
down to Los Angeles for a hearing before 
the committee. I along with officers of 
other savings and loans was sued, and 
it was a great compliment to me, indeed, 
for $36 million. That case out there is 
what is known in California as the full 
employment for lawyers. It has been 
in the courts ever since 1946. I imagine 
the legal fees so far have run well into 
a half-million dollars. I would say from 
all of my experience, and if you will 
take my word for it, this case should be 
left in the hands of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. It would have re- 
mained in the Board before, except that 
the Administrator system was changed 
and a three-man Board substituted. Mr. 
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Adams was one of the new board mem- 
bers from New Jersey, and he was one 
of those who said that they ought to 
return the institution to the present 
management. Since then, Mr. Adams 
has become president of the Federal 
home loan bank at San Francisco who 
has been supervising this institution that 
has refused every item of supervision, 
Mr. Adams now says that one of the 
greatest mistakes he ever made was 
when he was a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and returned 
this institution to its former manage- 
ment, which is the present management. 
I would say to the Members, this case 
has been batted around long enough. I 
think we should leave it where it belongs, 
in the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and let them, with their supervisory 
powers, and the courts settle it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
just one question? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. On that 
eccasion, was there an attempt to induce 
the Federal Government, the Congress 
rather, to agree to a $4 million settle- 
ment? 

Mr. YOUNGER. There was not only 
one agreement at that time but there 
was an attempt at several times. There 
was an attempt at one time where they 
tried to get the board of San Francisco 
Home Loan Bank to agree to a settle- 
ment of that kind. It was because the 
institutions in the bay area filed a re- 
straining order against the board of the 
San Francisco Federal Home Loan Bank 
which caused the manager of the institu- 
tion in question to file this $36 million 
suit against all of us. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Recent- 
ly, someone said yesterday, there has 
been some sort of run on the bank. Does 
the gentleman know anything about the 
mailing out of 32,000 copies of a speech 
that was recently made here on this 
subject? 

Mr. YOUNGER. No; I do not know 
anything about that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You do 
not know anything about it? I do. 

Mr. YOUNGER. They are paying off 
everybody. Everybody is insured and 
they are going to get their money. 
Everything will work out satisfactorily. 
It is not a question which ought to be 
taken up in Congress. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, may we 
return to the Space Act, for, after all, 
we are considering the rule which pro- 
vides for taking up the space bill H.R. 
12049, amending the national aeronau- 
tics bill. 

This bill has been introduced in re- 
sponse to the message of the President 
on January 14, 1960, that he wanted the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
streamlined in its operation. This is, 
overall, a noncontroversial bill except in 
one respect, the provision having to do 
with patents. 

You will find after looking at the rec- 
ord that the chairman of the committee, 
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the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks], the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], and 
myself and senior members of the com- 
mittee, as well as all but four members 
of the committee, approved this bill as 
well as the report which accompanies it. 

Space is not a very controversial sub- 
ject, because there are no politics as yet 
in space as far as we have been able to 
determine. 

The purpose of this change is to make 
the organic act, the Space Act of 1958, 
work more smoothly. The principal sub- 
ject matter of this bill is to streamline 
the organization, management, and ob- 
jectives of the Nation’s nonmilitary 
space activities and to fix the responsi- 
bility of the space agency to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. Likewise, the 
bill provides the division of military ac- 
tivities in space and civilian activities in 
space. It also gives to the President the 
sole responsibility to assign the develop- 
ment of new launch vehicles according 
to whether they are intended for civilian 
use or defense. 

In an effort to deal with these prob- 
lems, the act established a scheme of 
organization of considerable complexity. 
First, section 201(e) of the act of 1958 
imposes upon the President an unusual 
degree of personal responsibility for de- 
veloping this “comprehensive” space 
program and of surveying its operations 
in detail. Second, the act established the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council 
and gave it the sole function of advising 
the President with respect to the per- 
formance of his statutory duties. Third, 
it made provision for a Civilian-Military 
Liaison Committee, which was given no 
other duty than providing a channel of 
advice and consultation between NASA 
and the Department of Defense. 

The President has become convinced 
by the experience of the 20 months since 
NASA was established that the act needs 
to be amended so as to place responsi- 
bility directly and unequivocally in one 
agency, NASA, for planning and man- 
aging a national program of nonmilitary 
space activities. This requires, first of 
all, elimination of those provisions which 
reflect the concept of a single program 
embracing military as well as nonmili- 
tary space activities. In actual practice, 
a single civil-military program does not 
exist and is in fact unattainable; and 
the statutory concept of such a program 
has caused confusion. The military uti- 
lization of space, and the research and 
development effort directed toward that 
end, are integral parts of the total de- 
fense program of the United States. 
Space projects in the Department of De- 
fense are undertaken only to meet mili- 
tary requirements. The Department of 
Defense has ample authority outside the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 to conduct research and develop- 
ment work on space-related weapons 
systems and to utilize space for defense 
purposes; and nothing in the act should 
derogate from that authority. 

The President is also convinced that 
it is no longer desirable to retain in the 
act those provisions which impose duties 
of planning and detailed surveying upon 
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the President. We have come to the 
end of a transitional period during 
which responsibilities for a broad range 
of activities were being shifted to NASA 
from the Department of Defense and 
NASA’s capabilities for discharging 
those responsibilities were being devel- 
oped. From now on it should be made 
clear that NASA, like the Department 
of Defense in the military field, is re- 
sponsible in the first instance for the 
formulation and execution of its own 
program, subject, of course, to the au- 
thority and direction of the President. 

With the repeal of the statutory 
enumeration of Presidential duties, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council 
should be abolished, since its only func- 
tion is to advise the President in the 
performance of those duties. The re- 
peal would not, however, affect another 
provision of the act which provides that 
the Administrator of NASA and the Sec- 
retary of Defense may refer to the Pres- 
ident for decision those matters con- 
cerning their respective areas of respon- 
sibility on which they are unable to 
reach agreement. This provision should 
be retained in the law. 

The Civilian-Military Liaison Com- 
mittee should also be eliminated. The 
statute should go no further than requir- 
ing that NASA and the Department of 
Defense advise, consult, and keep each 
other fully informed with respect to 
space activities within their respective 
jurisdictions; it should not prescribe the 
specific means of doing so. 

Finally, the act should contain safe- 
guards against undesirable duplication 
by NASA and the Department of De- 
fense in developing the major tools of 
space exploration. Although a civilian 
space exploration program is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the military utiliza- 
tion of space for defense purposes, both 
NASA and the Department of Defense 
may have similar or identical require- 
ments for launch vehicles used to propel 
and guide spacecraft into orbit about 
the earth or toward other celestial 
bodies. I propose that the act be 
amended to provide that the President 
shall assign responsibility for the devel- 
opment of each new launch vehicle, re- 
gardless of its intended use, to either 
NASA or the Department of Defense. 
Responsibility for development of the 
new vehicle should in no way determine 
responsibility for its use in space activi- 
ties. 

I want to conclude by saying I was 
on the subcommittee that worked out 
the compromise in the bill with regard 
to inventions and patents in the space 
field under the chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. MITCHELL]. 
The subcommittee worked hard and 
came up with a compromise which moves 
away from the concept of the Govern- 
ment taking title to inventions that are 
developed in research and development 
space contracts. So that in certain in- 
stances the Administrator can permit the 
contractor to have those inventions if 
they are developed by the contractor and 
title does not, in the interest of public 
security or in the interest of the work of 
this particular Administration, NASA, 
have to be kept by the Government. 
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We feel that this is a compromise be- 
tween the more extreme views of the 
Atomic Energy Commission provisions on 
patents and inventions which were gen- 
erally followed in the 1958 Space Act, 
and the views of those who want to go 
the full way to provide in every instance 
in space research and development con- 
tracts that private industry retain the 
clear title to such inventions. We fee] 
that ours is a well-reasoned approach. 
It has been approved by the NASA 
agency, by the administration, and by 
Members on both sides of the Science 
and Astronautics Committee with cer- 
tain few exceptions. Likewise, the pro- 
vision has been approved at the Depart- 
ment of Defense level as being workable 
as far as they can see. Likewise, it has 
been approved by the various patent 
law associations of the country and by 
corporations, both large and_ small, 
working in the patent and space field. 

It is proposed in the bill (H.R. 12049) 
to eliminate the property rights in inven- 
tions section of the act, commonly called 
the patents section. 

In summary, the current patent sec- 
tion of the act provides that any inven- 
tion made under a contract with NASA 
“shall be the exclusive property of the 
United States.” It further provides that 
no patent may be issued to any person 
if the invention involved appears to the 
Commissioner of Patents to have “sig- 
nificant utility” for the space program 
unless the applicant swears under oath 
that he developed his invention without 
aid from NASA; even then, the applicant 
may be overridden by the NASA Admin- 
istrator and/or compelled to find any 
remedy due him through complicated 
appeal procedures. Government rights 
in inventions may be waived if the Ad- 
ministrator can show that “the interests 
of the United States will be served 
thereby.” 

To replace this section, it is proposed 
to substitute a provision which would 
place in the Administrator discretion for 
acquiring title to inventions produced 
under NASA research contracts. In 
making his decision the Administrator 
would be required to “protect the public 
interest and the equities of the con- 
tractor.”” He could, in cases where the 
contract provided for title rights in the 
Government, waive such rights. He 
would have authority, through waiver or 
amendment, to bring prior contracts into 
conformance with such new policies as 
might be promulgated. 

In all cases the Administrator would 
be required to secure at least a royalty- 
free, irrevocable license to make or have 
made and to use for governmental pur- 
poses any inventions produced under 
NASA research contracts. The Admin- 
istrator is further directed to acquire 
ownership of the invention when he 
finds that the national security or wel- 
fare will best be served by doing so. The 
committee has added these provisions to 
make sure that the public interest is 
safeguarded. 

Because of the complex and technical 
nature of this problem a special sub- 
committee of the committee has made 
an extensive examination of it. Forty 
witnesses were heard over a period of 
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weeks and numerous statements and 
exhibits were filed for the subcommit- 
tee’s study. 

‘The recommendations of the commit- 
tee on this section of the bill are those 
made by the subcommittee in its report 
of March 8, 1960, to the chairman. The 
full committee subscribes to and adopts 
the findings of the subcommittee as fol- 
lows: 

First. The so-called patent provision-— 
section 305—of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 is tending to 
complicate and retard the conduct of 
the American space program. 

Second. The patent provision of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 should be amended along the lines 
recommended by the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, but with 
safeguards added to make doubly certain 
that the proper interests of the Govern- 
ment and the public are protected. 

Third. A statement of congressional 
intent should be incorporated in the 
legislative history of the amendment in 
order to provide specific guidelines for 
its administration and, at the same time, 
sufficient flexibility to avoid hampering 
of the space program. 

Fourth. Amendment of the patent 
section of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958 should be accom- 
plished at once, independently of such 
subsequent legislation as may be planned 
to standardize the patent policies of all 
Government agencies. The committee 
emphasizes that its decision is supported 
by concrete evidence that the patent 
provision of the law is presently creat- 
ing difficulties for NASA in obtaining the 
research it needs and wants. The prog- 
ress of America’s space program is too 
vital to the Nation’s welfare to permit 
this condition to continue. The commit- 
tee further emphasizes that the posi- 
tion it takes here is broadly supported 
by other agencies of Government, in- 
cluding the U.S, Patent Office, by pri- 
vate industry, and by the legal profes- 
sion, 

The committee’s approach is a mid- 
dle-road approach, It does not demand 
that all inventions produced under space 
research contracts inevitably become the 
property of the United States; it does 
provide for the vesting of title in the 
United States when this is necessary or 
appropriate. 

A special effort has been made to de- 
velop guidelines which would be useful 
to the Administrator in determining 
when he should require title to inven- 
tions produced under NASA contracts 
and when he should not. Months have 
been spent by committee members and 
staff in collaboration with both Govern- 
ment and private patent experts in the 
preparation of such guidelines, which 
are set forth in the statement of con- 
gressional intent to follow. The com- 
mittee gave due consideration to the 
question of whether to include the state- 
ment in the statute or make it part of 
the legislative history of the act, Since 
the former course in all likelihood would 
require the establishment of costly for- 
mal administrative procedures—and 
Since it is believed that the same result 
can be achieved by the latter course— 
the committee concludes that the state- 
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ment properly belongs in this report 
rather than in the statute. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Anrusol. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, as amended by H.R. 12049, marks 
a new milestone in the interest of na- 
tional security and progress in our sci- 
entific endeavors. 

First of all, I wish to pay my respects 
to our distinguished majority leader, the 
Honorable JoHn W. McCormack, who, as 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration, was 
responsible for the NASA Act of 1958 
and for the creation of the permanent 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. His services then and his serv- 
ice now as the first ranking member of 
the permanent House committee are a 
source of inspiration to all Members and 
his wise counsel is heeded by all. 

We are honored also to have on the 
permanent House committee the former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable JosEPpH W. MarTIN, JR., 
who is loved by Members on both sides 
of the aisle and who, together with the 
majority leader, has been a unifying 
force in the deliberations of the commit- 
tee. I might add that Speaker MartTINn 
confided in me the thought that this new 
field of space science may someday 
bring forth a medicine that will enable 
him to live to 200 years so that he could 
spend all of that time in this Congress, 
which he loves so well. 

I would be remiss in my duties if I 
did not tell the Members of the House 
that the present chairman of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
the Honorable Overton Brooks of Loui- 
siana, has been a tireless, indefatigable 
worker and a fair chairman in every 
respect, and has helped to bring una- 
nimity on the majority of problems 
facing our committee. 

Now, in considering the amendments 
to the act of 1958 and the amendments 
thereto, the committee acted as a body 
of men interested only in the welfare and 
security of our country. There was 
never any partisan bickering and no 
advantage was ever sought by either Re- 
publican or Democratic members of the 
committee. 

We have had only one goal and that 
is to make the United States superior to 
any other nation in the field of outer 
space and in scientific and technological 
development that will help us to keep the 
free world safe from communism. AS a 
great statesman of our time, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lynpon B. JOHNSON, said 
recently: “We are all in this thing to- 
gether”; and I might add, without advice 
of counsel, that perhaps the best thing 
that ever happened to the United States 
is the manner in which the recent sum- 
mit conference failed. I understand that 
Khrushchev’s belligerent mood and rude 
tactics in Paris made President Eisen- 
hower really mad—so mad that he has 
now ordered every missile project, every 
space project, and everything on the 
planning boards moved up from their 
original schedules. This is what I and 
many other Members of Congress have 
been urging right along. 
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All members of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee, regardless of 
party affiliation, are interested in mak- 
ing NASA a paramount agency of Gov- 
ernment, particularly in the fields of ex- 
ploration, investigation, and utilization 
of space for peaceful purposes. 

This new bill specifically provides that 
the Department of Defense shall under- 
take such activities in space as may be 
necessary for the Defense of the United 
States. 

Provision is made for close consulta- 
tion between the Department of Defense 
and NASA and for referring any differ- 
ences of opinion to the President for ul- 
timate decision. In that way, we 
shall have established a clear and defi- 
nite division of responsibility whereby 
the military aspects of outer space would 
be handled, as far as possible, by the De- 
partment of Defense, while the peaceful 
aspects would remain the specific domain 
of NASA. 

In all honesty, I want to say that I 
consider it unfortunate that NASA was 
used as a cover in the recent U-2 in- 
cident. This is a most embarrassing sit- 
uation not only for NASA, but for the 
American people. NASA may have to do 
some explaining to the United Nations, 
since one of its principal functions is to 
promote international cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of outer space. As con- 
gressional adviser to the U.S. represent- 
ative on the United Nations Committee 
on the peaceful uses of outer space, I feel 
that a rectification should be made and 
the best thing to do under the circum- 
stances would be to separate the military 
aspects from the peaceful tasks entrusted 
to NASA. 

I have advised the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee that this is a mat- 
ter we must seriously consider in the fu- 
ture and that such consideration be un- 
dertaken in the same nonpartisan spirit 
in which we approach all matters com- 
ing before the committee. 

As far as this bill is concerned, I sin- 
cerely believe that it is a good and 
meritorious measure. The committee 
was unanimous on its passage of the bill, 
except for the patent provision to which 
there were several dissenting votes. Both 
sides of the patent question will be fully 
discussed when the House evolves itself 
into the Committee on the Whole. Inthe 
final analysis, I am certain that the best 
interests of the American people will pre- 
vail in these deliberations. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12049) to 
amend the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12049, with 
Mr. Wits in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House of Representatives, we now come 
to the consideration of 12049. In Janu- 
ary of this year, as has already been 
stated, the President of the United States 
transmitted to this Congress a message 
in which he recommended certain 
changes in the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958. That act, Mr. Chair- 
man, was written by the Select Com- 
mittee on Space headed by the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
and, of course, subject to certain amend- 
ments, was adopted and became law. 

Now, the purpose of this bill is to 
make amendments to that basic act. 
These amendments are largely in line 
with the President’s recommendations 
submitted to the Congress in January. 
I want to say that we have carefully con- 
sidered, that is, the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, the sugges- 
tions made by the executive branch of 
the Government for changes in this 
measure. To some extent we have 
adopted them, and we have added our 
own ideas, and the suggestions are in- 
corporated in this measure that is be- 
fore us at this particular time. 

Mr. Chairman, in that connection the 
committee has held hearings running 
over some 600 pages of testimony, which 
is available to the Members. In addition 
to that, I appointed a subcommittee 
headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. M1TcHELL] to investi- 
gate the matter of handling the patent 
situation, because some _ controversy 
seems to have arisen in that respect. 
The Mitchell subcommittee met last fall 
during the vacation time of this Con- 
gress. They met again in January. 
They rendered a report which was 
adopted by the full committee, and in 
that connection the record will show 
about 1,000 pages of testimony which 
that committee took in considering the 
matter. So, this bill has been carefully 
considered not only by the full commit- 
tee but also by the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to consider changes in the patent 
sections of the basic bill. 

There are five fundamental changes 
in this measure which I think the House 
will be interested in. This bill elimi- 
nates the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council that was set up in the 
original basic act and now apparently 
has served its usefulness. It was elimi- 
nated for this reason. The President 
of the United States was made chair- 
man of that particular Council. That 
Council was staffed by members such as 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Administrator of 
NASA, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and three civilian 
members. It was found that a board of 
such high level was not able to meet fre- 
quently enough to take care of the de- 
tails of the program. 

When the basic fundamentals had 
been established it seemed it had served 
its usefulness. Therefore the commit- 
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tee agreed unanimously that the Space 
Council should be eliminated from the 
present amendment to the bill. 

No. 2, we took up the matter of the 
Civilian-Military Liaison Committee. 
We decided that that Committee was not 
serving its fundamental purpose as in- 
tended by the original basic act. That 
Committee, therefore, has been elimi- 
nated from the terms of the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
my distinguished friend, the majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
referred to the Space Council. That is 
the one on the Presidential level; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I may say that 
the select committee of which I was 
chairman was never particularly im- 
pressed with that Council as the gentle- 
man from Louisiana and other members 
of the select committee know. We did 
not include it in the bill that passed 
the House. Provision for that Council 
was inserted in the Senate on the rec- 
ommendation, as I understand, of the 
White House. We know the difficulty 
of its operation from practical angles 
and the very fact that they wanted it 
abolished confirmed the original judg- 
ment of the select committee. That 
judgment was unanimously agreed to by 
the members of the select committee, 
both Democrats and Republicans. So 
that in eliminating the Council, the 
committee is conforming to the judg- 
ment of the members of the House Se- 
lect Committee. We looked into the fu- 
ture and saw the impracticability of in- 
cluding a Council of that nature in the 
bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want 
to thank the distinguished majority 
leader and to affirm every.word he has 
said. His judgment was vindicated in 
this respect. At the time the matter 
was brought up we questioned whether 
or not the President of the United States 
would have sufficient time to take care 
of the chairmanship of an important 
new and active Council such as this 
would be. Time has borne out the prem- 
ise that the Council should not be con- 
tinued. 

The bill also would eliminate the 
Civilian-Military Liaison Committee 
which, according to the testimony, has 
been ineffective in carrying out its func- 
tions of insuring coordination between 
the Department of Defense and NASA. 
We plan to replace this by a new Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics Coordinating 
Board, this Board to be cochairmaned 
by the Deputy Administrator of NASA 
and the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering. That is the second 
change we have in the bill. 

The third change in the bill sets forth 
in strong, affirmative language the in- 
terest of the Defense Department in 
space activities in furtherance of the 
defense program of the United States. 

The fourth change that we have to 
present in this amendment is to provide 
for indemnification under certain cir- 
cumstances of contractors who, by vir- 
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tue of a contract of research they have 
undertaken in the space program, have 
incurred very dangerous liabilities and 
unusual hazards and therefore are not 
able to get insurance. They should be 
entitled to some sort of protection. 

This is allowed to the employees of 
the contractors under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and also to third parties who 
may be damaged by the highly hazard- 
ous status of the work of the contract 
in the space program. In no circum- 
stance, however, will payment be made 
if insurance covers the risk in question. 

Finally we come to the matter of the 
patent provisions. There we provide, 
in the rewriting of the patent section, 
three fundamental things that I think 
will satisfy the House of Representatives. 

In the first place, we provide that in 
every instance where a contract is let for 
space work the Government would re- 
tain a royalty-free license to use the 
patent developed in the course of that 
contract. 

Second. We provide that people in 
certain circumstances, the inventor or 
the contractor, should become the owner 
of a patent developed in the course of 
that contract and that work. 

Third. We provide that in the case 
where the Administrator of NASA finds 
that the national security or the public 
welfare require it, we might retain the 
actual ownership of the patent rights 
in the U.S. Government. 

So, in working out this particular ar- 
rangement, we have provided for the in- 
terests of private enterprise, we make it 
attractive for the contractor who has a 
space contract to try to work out efficient 
methods of handling the contract, and 
we try to give him an incentive to perfect 
these methods of handling contracts and 
to develop new devices which are patent- 
able, and we make it to his interest to 
do this. 

Following that, we require that in 
every instance the Government shall 
have the right to use those patent rights 
without charge, royalty free, in an ir- 
revocable license retained by the USS. 
Government. 

We are aware of the fact that in cer- 
tain instances there may be cases where 
Government ownership is necessary; for 
instance, you might develop in space 
medicine some type of medicine which 
should be available to everyone and 
which should not be patented and no one 
should exploit the public generally in 
cases of that sort. In that event we pro- 
vide that the Administrator of NASA 
may take over that property right and 
make it available free of royalties to 
the public generally throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
my distinguished friend from Minnesota 
for a question. 

Mr. WIER. Is it not true that under 
the terms of your bill you aeviate from 
the present policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment regarding patent rights? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No. On 
the contrary we lean toward the major- 
ity view of the departments of the 
U.S. Government. We permit use of the 
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policy of the Department of Defense 
when appropriate. We follow the policy 
of most of the departments that do this 
type of operation and sponsor the devel- 
opment of patents which may inure in 
the way of a license to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. So we actually save the taxpayers 
money, in my judgment, and we help the 
little man by making the patent available 
to the United States under license and at 
the same time give the incentive to go 
to work and work extra time and off- 
the-job time in order to perfect better 
systems, better methods, and more effi- 
cient ways of handling the contract 
question. 

I think it is a fine thing the subcom- 
mittee has done to present us a bill 
which embodies so well the principles of 
private enterprise. I want to say this to 
the gentleman. This is a private enter- 
prise bill. If you are interested in the 
little man out here in the hinterland 
who is interested in building up his busi- 
ness and who has worked hard overtime, 
and who has a Government contract 
that he has been working on under the 
space program, putting in long hours and 
using the abilities that God gave him, 
this bill permits him to retain patent 
rights in his business and makes it pos- 
sible for him to continue the operations 
of that business indefinitely as a private 
enterprise establishment. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. WIER. Let me ask the gentleman 
this. The gentleman uses the expression 
“majority.”” I do not know to what the 
gentleman refers to when he says “ma- 
jority” but I do know that you are not 
following the line, let us say, of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
true, we are not following that. We will 
discuss that at length a little later on. 
I have worked on the Atomic Energy 
Act, and I know some of the problems 
when it was first worked out. I worked 
on it, but it has not been entirely satis- 
factory and, certainly, it is not adapted 
to the program the NASA has before it at 
this time. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Is it not a fact that the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
carefully considered the provisions of 
the Atomic Energy Act and found that 
that applied to a specific subject whereas 
the question this committee is dealing 
with; namely, patents deals with a gen- 
eral subject? In other words, going into 
the general subject of space; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
the gentleman. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that we 
are at the threshold of the new space 
era. It is a period of time which is go- 
ing to be filled with new developments, 
new inventions, interest and excitement 
in the future and in the great unknown. 
During this period of time, we must of 
necessity pioneer our way, blazing a trail 
through the uncharted depths of space 
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as well as new paths in science and 
technology—fields which still lie before 
us undeveloped in large measure. 

While we look to the future with 
eagerness and some excitement, as we 
contemplate in this new world the chal- 
lenges of a new frontier of knowledge, I 
am one who believes even yet that pri- 
vate enterprise largely can meet that 
challenge. We must cling to the ideals 
of the past. We must not “sell our 
souls for a mess of pottage.” We must 
stick by our Constitution, our Bill of 
Rights, and those things which the ages 
have transmitted to us as our priceless 
heritage. 

One of the purposes of the present bill 
is to guarantee to each and every Amer- 
ican the continued enjoyment of his 
heritage. This Nation was founded by 
those who believed in private enterprise 
and private endeavor. They gave to us 
a form of government to accomplish 
this and to give to the individual the 
greatest latitude and freedom for self- 
government. In writing the terms of 
this bill, especially the patent provisions, 
your committee took all of these views 
into consideration. In writing this bill, 
your committee does not intend to pre- 
empt the entire field of space explora- 
tion, but we do believe that private 
enterprise should continue in the de- 
velopment of peaceful uses of space in 
the future. Now, the major portion of 
the space program is Government-spon- 
sored and Government-financed. In 
the long run, the unfolding future may 
show that space, of necessity, will lend 
itself to programs and activities which 
in the same large measure may be 
sponsored by private enterprise. 

In this way, I commend to you, Mem- 
bers of the Congress, this bill. I com- 
mend to you this bill which envisions the 
further use of the zeal, enthusiasm, and 
talents of our private enterprise system. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado |[Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say just a word or two about the 
patents provision of this bill. I had the 
great pleasure of serving on the Sub- 
committee on Patents headed by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. MItTcH- 
ELL]. I have never served on a commit- 
tee which was more enjoyable to me or 
more profitable. We spent an entire 
week during the recess of Congress hear- 
ing from the best patent lawyers of this 
country and anyone else who was inter- 
ested in this subject. It was a liberal 
education in patent law for the members 
of the subcommittee. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Georgia, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, on the very splendid manner in 
which he conducted those hearings. It 
was a matter of genuine regret to me, 
and I am sure to other Members of the 
House, to learn from his recent an- 
nouncement that he is going to retire at 
the end of this session. It will be a great 
loss to the House, to his district, to the 
people of Georgia, and the entire Nation 
when he leaves Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the patents provision 
of this bill is very important to those of 
you who wish to promote and accelerate 
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the development of our space program, 
and the production of missiles and satel- 
lites. The present patent provision in 
retarding our space program and the 
Administrator of NASA is requesting this 
change in the law. 

The Space Agency, NASA, has re- 
quested Congress to amend the present 
law, which requires the Administrator to 
take title to all the patents which result 
from Government research and develop- 
ment contracts. The Government must 
go to these different firms and concerns 
who have the know-how, the experience, 
and the capacity to do this type of ex- 
perimental and research work. They 
just cannot go out on the street and 
pick up anyone who comes along; they 
must go to those who have the technical 
ability and experience to properly do this 
work. It was made crystal clear to our 
subcommittee that many of these con- 
cerns, large and small, are not interested 
in these research contracts unless they 
can have title to inventions which may 
result from their research and study. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his excellent 
statement. I agree with him that we 
should move in this patent and inven- 
tion field in space toward private in- 
dustry. This is a successful compromise 
and has been almost uniformly agreed 
to as being a very successful and work- 
able one. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

The patent policy adopted by the De- 
partment of Defense has worked very 
well. 

Some members of the committee 
opposed this patent provision, as you will 
see by reference to the minority report 
of our committee. Everyone has a right 
to his own opinion and I respect the 
opinion of four members of our com- 
mittee who are opposed to this change 
in the patent provision. I think they are 
wrong in their attitude, as we will try 
to show in this debate. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield. 

Mr. ANFUSO. The gentleman from 
Colorado is a very eminent attorney and 
has been a great jurist. Would he say 
that the bill conforms to the general 
patent laws of our country? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Without any 
question it does. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I think if we are to preserve 
the patent system in this country, so far 
as the space program is concerned, we 
must adopt the patent provision con- 
tained in this bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield. 

Mr. SISK. I, of course, being one of 
those who signed the minority views, 
cannot go along with this provision. I 
would ask my colleague from Colorado, 
Who is paying for this research and de- 
velopment? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I will say to the 
gentleman from California that in some 
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cases perhaps the Government pays the 
entire amount. In other cases I think 
the Government pays part of the cost 
and the contractor pays part. 

Mr. SISK. Would my colleague not 
agree that based on the information we 
have on these research and develop- 
ment contracts the Government is pay- 
ing practically 100 cents on the dollar? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I will assume 
that the Government is putting up 100 
percent of the cost. I want to say to 
the gentleman that in the hearings be- 
fore our subcommittee not one single 
case could be cited where it was of any 
advantage whatever to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take title to a patent. In 
every case the Government takes all it 
will ever need or all it will ever use 
when it takes the irrevocable, non- 
exclusive, nontransferable, royalty-free 
license to use the invention for govern- 
ment purposes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Is it not also 
true that you found during your hearings 
that there were many small research 
companies across the country that work- 
ed for years on different projects, and it 
was a case of giving up their patent 
rights, the things they had paid for 
themselves? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. May I say to 
those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of small business, and I am sure 
this applies to every Member of the 
House, if you want to really help small 
business, you should give your full sup- 
port to the patent provision which is in 
this bill. We heard statements before 
our committee of representatives of small 
business concerns that had these Gov- 
ernment contracts, and they were very 
much concerned over the present patent 
provision. Unless this patent section 
can be changed I do not think they will 
be interested in continuing to enter into 
these research and development con- 
tracts. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MITCHELL. May Icommend the 
gentleman for his work on the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. 
gentleman. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I would like to com- 
ment further on the question asked by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk] concerning whether or not the 
Government puts up 100 percent of the 
money. That is absolutely not so. The 
Government contracts with a company 
because they have the know-how in the 
first instance, and that know-how has 
been predicated not on the expenditure 
of Federal money but on the expendi- 
ture of private money, their own funds. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The gentleman 
makes an excellent point. As I tried to 
point out at the beginning of my re- 
marks, the Government must have ex- 
perienced and capable concerns to per- 
form this experimental work. These 
concerns must have had experience in 
this field. They have financed their 
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operations with their own money up 
until the time of the Government con- 
tracts. So the Government takes ad- 
vantage of that experience to start with. 
The Government may pay 100 percent 
of the contract costs, but this is not 
material when this type of work is being 
contracted for. But let us assume the 
Government does advance 100 percent. 
In every case the Government gets an 
irrevocable, nonexclusive, nontrans- 
ferable royalty-free license, which is all 
the Federal Government will ever have 
occasion to use. Not one patent attor- 
ney who appeared before our subcom- 
mittee during the week’s hearing could 
cite a single instance where the Gov- 
ernment needed anything more than 
this license for Government purposes. 
Nothing would be gained by taking title 
to the patent. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. May I commend 
the distinguished gentleman from Colo- 
rado for his statement with regard to 
the question of whether or not the Gov- 
ernment has or has not paid 100 percent 
for the patents? Is it not true that 
when the consideration is computed or 
formulated the matter of patent is in- 
cidental and in most cases does not even 
enter into the negotiations. The com- 
pany is paid for so many hours doing 
research in certain areas resulting from 
a certain problem, and the patent comes 
as an incidental byproduct, we may say; 
so the Government is actually paying 
100 percent on the dollar for all the 
money it puts into the contract and the 
companies are paid in terms of the re- 
search done. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The patent is in- 
cidental. The only purpose of the patent 
is to protect the inventor in the com- 
mercial exploitation of the invention, if 
there is any commercial value to the 
patent. Ido not believe the Government 
should be in the business of competing 
with private enterprise in the commer- 
cial development of patents. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I want to commend 
the gentleman for the very fine state- 
ment he has made in respect to the 
patent provision of the bill we have be- 
fore us today. I also want to commend 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. MITCHELL] 
for the great work he did in connection 
with this patent provision. I want to 
ask the gentleman this question: A great 
deal of interest has been displayed by 
many members of the committee, and I 
suppose by Members of the House, 
whether we finish the bill today or to- 
morrow, as to whether or not this provi- 
sion will protect the interests of a great 
many of our small industries through- 
out the Nation that have contracts with 
NASA in connection with the research 
program? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. We heard wit- 
ness after witness who represented these 
small business concerns, I may say to 
the gentleman from New York, who tried 
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to impress upon our subcommittee the 
importance of adopting a patent proyi- 
sion like the one contained in this bil], 
Otherwise, these small concerns feel that 
they have no incentive to enter into these 
contracts. If they should come up with 
an invention which has some commer- 
cial value, they are entitled to obtain 
the patent and develop it commercially, 
Otherwise, they would probably demand 
a great deal more for their services than 
they receive under these contracts. The 
possibility of producing an invention 
with commercial possibilities is one of 
the inducements for entering into the 
contract. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. RIEHLMAN]. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to continue my colloquy with the 
gentleman from Colorado and concur in 
what he has had to say, because that is 
entirely my opinion. And, I feel that 
the House should know this, because, 
after all, I believe that a small business- 
man who has invested some of his funds 
along with Federal funds is certainly en- 
titled to the protection of his own in- 
dustry when he moves into the field of 
commercial production. He is entitled 
to that. This type of protection has 
been largely responsible for the progress 
that this Nation has made through the 
years. And, I want to find out if the 
gentleman from Colorado agrees with 
me. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I fully concur in 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York. We are the greatest in- 
dustrial nation in the world today. 
Why? Because we have rewarded the 
person who has had the experience and 
the know-how and the capacity to come 
up with these inventions, to give him 
the fruit of those labors for a period of 
17 years, during the time that the patent 
operates. After a period of 17 years itis 
@ moot question. But, those who are op- 
posing this provision say that the Fed- 
eral Government should have the title 
and then farm this out to any concern 
interested in producing. Therefore, the 
man who has come up with the patent, 
who is entitled to protection, gets no pro- 
tection whatever. In other words, the 
Government of the United States enters 
into the field with private enterprise, 
and that is what I am opposed to and 
what the gentleman, no doubt, is op- 
posed to. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Yes, I am. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I wish _ the 
gentlemen who are in opposition could 
have sat in on the hearings, and they 
would have changed their minds. They 
would have changed their conclusive 
presumption regardless of whether the 
Government put up 100 percent or not. 
They are fully protected in having the 
license with the irrevocable, nonexclu- 
sive, nontransferable, royalty-free pro- 
visions. That is all they are ever going 
to need. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I want to commend 
the gentleman again and say that I was 
deeply impressed in our committee dur- 
ing the period of discussion on this bill 
when he presented his position on this 
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matter, along with the other members 
of this subcommittee. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from New York 
as well as the gentleman from Colo- 
rado for the position they have taken. 
Section 305(a), entitled “Property Rights 
in Inventions,” specifically states: “The 
reservation of such a license shall be 
deemed to provide for rights in inven- 
tions in a manner sufficient to protect 
the public interest and the equities of 
the contractor.” That means _ that 
where the Administrator is handling 
these matters, if he finds there are equi- 
ties in the contractor, he shall respect 
and protect those rights of the con- 
tractor as well as the public interest. 
T like that approach. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his statement. 

Now, I want to continue by saying that 
I would like to commend the chairman 
of our committee, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks], for the fine job 
he did in leading our committee during 
the arduous job of marking up this bill 
and bringing it before the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics has worked 
long and diligently to perfect the bill 
that is before the House today. In the 
final analysis, our main interest is in 
creating an atmosphere in which the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration can operate in the most pro- 
ductive way with the least amount of 
lost time. 

The main reason for the proposed 
amendments is the realization that has 
grown, both in the committee and the 
Administration, that certain corrections 
in the basic law must be made if NASA 
is to be permitted the best possible en- 
vironment in which to function. The 
Space Administration has come through 
the transitional period, and the initial 
lines of authority written into the orig- 
inal act have proven ineffective, and are 
now only stumbling blocks for the Ad- 
ministrator. The committee’s main in- 
terest has been to eliminate these provi- 
sions and thereby insure that the Ad- 
ministrator could move forward un- 
hampered in the planning and accom- 
plishment of NASA’s objectives. 

The necessity for placing this re- 
sponsibility directly on the Administra- 
tor is readily apparent. We expect 
NASA to function as an independent 
agency responsible for the formulation 
and execution of the Nation’s space pro- 
gram. If NASA is to do so, then we 
must provide a complete and proper set 
of tools. Such is the attitude of the 
committee, and I emphasize that it is 
Shared by the President and was em- 
bodied in the message he sent to Con- 
gress earlier this year. 

The bill before us today will alter four 
of the basic provisions of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, to 
which NASA owes its existence. 
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The act of 1958 imposes upon the 
President an unusual degree of personal 
responsibility for developing our compre- 
hensive space program and of surveying 
its operations in detail.. The act enu- 
merates a number of specific duties that 
the President must perform. It is my 
contention, as well as that of the Presi- 
dent and my colleagues on the commit- 
tee, that the Space Administration has 
come of age and is fully able to make 
the decisions and carry out the responsi- 
bilities accompanying its mission. It is 
neither necessary nor desirable to retain 
those provisions which impose duties of 
planning and detailed surveying upon 
the President. Thus, the committee bill 
eliminates the specific duties imposed 
upon the President. 

The Space Act of 1958 established the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council, 
which has the function of advising the 
President in the performance of his 
duties to plan and implement the na- 
tional space effort. This Council has 
never proven effective, partly because it 
has no statutory authority to do any- 
thing other than advise. With the re- 
peal of the Presidential duties, there will 
no longer be a need for this Council. As 
stated in the committee report: 

The growing maturity of NASA has lessened 
if not eliminated the need for such a 
council. 


Also created by the act of 1958 was 
the Civilian-Military Liaison Committee, 
which was given the duty of providing 
a channel of advice and consultation be- 
tween NASA and the Department of De- 
fense. This Committee would be elimi- 
nated by the bill before us today. It has 
been generally ineffective, and the com- 
mittee feels the necessary exchange of 
information would be better accom- 
plished on a day-to-day management 
level basis. Although the President felt 
the statute should only require that 
NASA and the Department of Defense 
keep each other fully informed as to the 
space activities within their respective 
jurisdictions, the committee has recom- 
mended that a new Aeronautics and As- 
tronautics Coordinating Board be cre- 
ated to insure coordination at all levels 
of planning. Testimony has indicated 
that this type of coordination is being un- 
dertaken informally and effectively by 
the two agencies. Nevertheless, I concur 
in the committee’s feelings that the 
mechanism of coordination should be 
formalized. 

The President still maintains the re- 
sponsibility for clearing up misunder- 
standings between the two agencies and 
holds final responsibility for assigning 
the development of new launch vehicles. 
This was requested by the President and 
felt entirely justifiable by the committee. 

I will touch briefly on one more pro- 
vision of the bill. The current patent 
section of the act of 1958 requires that 
inventions made under a contract with 
NASA shall become the exclusive prop- 
erty of the United States. It also pro- 
vides that no patent may be issued to any 
person if the invention has any signifi- 
cant utility for the space program. The 
sum total of these provisions is a Federal 
policy that is out of touch with reality. 
The committee found that the patent 
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provision of the law is presently creating 
difficulties for NASA in obtaining the re- 
search it needs. The present law dis- 
courages private industry from entering 
into research and development contracts 
with the Government. 

The committee has proposed that the 
acquisition of title to inventions produced 
under NASA research contracts be left 
to the discretion of the Administrator. 
The committee has urged the Adminis- 
trator to take from private ownership 
only so much of the property right in 
inventions and patents thereon as may 
be necessary to fulfill the requirements 
of Government and protect the public 
interest. I am certainly of the opinion 
that industry should benefit from inven- 
tions, even when financed by Federal 
funds, as long as the Government has 
received the service that it bargained for 
in the contract. Although this bill 
would certainly render the patent provi- 
sions, as applicable to NASA, less strin- 
gent, I hasten to add that I feel certain 
the public interest has been amply safe- 
guarded. The Administrator could never 
take less that an “irrevocable, nonexclu- 
sive, nontransferable, royalty-free li- 
cense.” 

The changes that we recommend to- 
day are similar in many respects to those 
made in almost any other basic law deal- 
ing with new and technical subjects with 
which no one had had any great amount 
of previous experience. When we began 
the Government’s tremendous venture 
into the peaceful exploration of outer 
space, we started with little workable 
knowledge. We have learned a great 
deal in the past 2 years and it is time 
we put our experience to work and cor- 
rected those portions of the original law 
that have clearly outlived their useful- 
ness. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in sup- 
porting this particular legislation and 
the strengthening amendments, I do so 
believing it to be the best plan this Con- 
gress can evolve that will protect the 
Government, the taxpayer, and the in- 
dustrial enterprises in this Nation. 

Unless we do something along these 
lines we may find ourselves denied the 
great benefits that may flow from in- 
ventions properly protected and fully 
exploited commercially. 

It is just plain nonsense to expect a 
private enterprise to fully exploit a new 
process or product unless it has the pro- 
tection of patent rights. 

Exclusive ownership by the Govern- 
ment will not produce the desired re- 
sults; namely, the development of use- 
ful products from any patentable dis- 
coveries developed in cooperation with 
private enterprise when such enterprise 
is working with and/or for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 
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The protection for security purposes 
_ well covered by the language in the 

ill. 
Money alone cannot produce patent- 
able ideas, processes or products. It 
takes the know-how and facilities that 
are the property of the enterprise that 
has contracted with the Government for 
certain research developments and/or 
production processes. 

Section 305 of the Space Act of 1958 
requires the Government to obtain own- 
ership to inventions made by private 
concerns based on information devel- 
oped under research contracts financed 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency—NASA—but under very special 
circumstances Government rights to 
ownership of these inventions can be 
waived. This patent-ownership require- 
ment has hindered research on vital 
space technology, and NASA has recom- 
mended that the law be changed to give 
the administrator discretion—within 
prescribed limits—whether to take title 
to such inventions. 

The House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics has included a provision 
in H.R. 12049—-subsection 13, beginning 
on page 8—to carry out this NASA rec- 
ommendation, with full protection to the 
public interest. 

Opposition to the new provision is 
being expressed principally on the 
ground that it is unfair to permit private 
corporations to obtain title to inventions 
resulting from research paid for by 
NASA with public funds. The oppo- 
nents also point out that large corpora- 
tions receive a large share of the NASA 
research contracts in space technology, 
and claim that the proposed new patent 
provision would enhance the monopolis- 
tic position of large companies to the 
detriment of small business. Careful 
analysis of the grounds for this opposi- 
tion is needed to prevent unwise con- 
gressional action—or inaction—which 
would continue to retard vital space 
developments. 

The House Subcommittee on Patents 
and Scientific Inventions held detailed 
hearings in the fall of 1959 and thor- 
oughly considered all aspects of the own- 
ership of inventions and patents useful 
in space applications. This subcommit- 
tee issued a strong recommendation to 
the full Committee on Space and Astro- 
nautics, which reviewed and ratified the 
subcommittee’s conclusions. 

In the report on H.R. 12049, House 
Report No. 1633, 86th Congress, 2d 
session, page 7, the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee stated: 

It is proposed to substitute a provision 
which would place in the Administrator dis- 
cretion for acquiring title to inventions pro- 
duced under NASA research contracts. In 
making his decision the Administrator would 
be required to “protect the public interest 
and the equities of the contractor.” 


In this same report—page 8—the 
committee stated: 


The committee emphasizes that its deci- 
sion is supported by concrete evidence that 
the patent provision of the law is presently 
creating difficulties for NASA in obtaining 
the research it needs and wants. The prog- 
* ress of America’s space program is too vital 
to the Nation's welfare to permit this con- 
dition to continue. The committee further 
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emphasizes that the position it takes here 
is broadly supported by other agencies of 
Government, including the US. Patent Of- 
fice, by private industry, and by the legal 
profession. 


Opponents of this new proposal ap- 
pear to lose sight of the main problem 
which is the need to change a provision 
in law which is retarding space develop- 
ments. This provision has the effect of 
requiring corporations which have ac- 
cumulated much valuable scientific in- 
formation to lose the right to patents 
based largely on information previously 
developed at their own expense in order 
to accept a NASA contract to further 
develop such knowledge for specific 
space applications. Thus NASA has 
often found it difficult to gain access to 
the many valuable repositories of scien- 
tific knowledge accumulated previously 
by private corporations for their own 
use. 
Progress in space technology requires 
the utilization of many scientific de- 
velopments made by corporations, large 
and small, for other purposes. Com- 
puters developed for commercial ac- 
counting purposes might lead to im- 
provements in the accuracy of missile 
guidance. Electronic control devices 
developed by private companies for 
other purposes can be vital to the suc- 
cessful miniaturization of control sys- 
tems of space rockets. Small pumps and 
motors vital to missile operation can be 
adapted from successful industrial ver- 
sions. The patent provision in the 1958 
Space Act has curtailed the availability 
of technical and scientific knowledge to 
NASA because further research needed 
to adapt such knowledge to space use 
may deprive the private concern of pat- 
ent rights needed for commercial ex- 
ploitation of such knowledge. 

Because of the opposition which is be- 
ing expressed against the committee’s 
recommendations, the following impor- 
tant questions are presented and are 
answered with quotations taken directly 
from the report of the Subcommittee on 
Patents and Scientific Inventions to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

1. Is our national space effort actually be- 
ing impeded by the existence of the present 
patent provision? 

“The so-called patent provision (sec. 305) 
of the Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 is 
tending to complicate and retard the conduct 
of the American space program. 

“There are two prime reasons for this in 
the eyes of National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration officials who work with the 
patent clause. One is that the Space Ad- 
ministration must operate on principles 
which are at odds with those of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, taking title to inventions 
produced under its research and develop- 
ment contracts while the Department of 
Defense requires only a royalty-free, irrevoc- 
able license to use inventions produced 
through DOD research and development con- 
tracts. The second reason is because many 
private contractors are reluctant to enter 
into research contracts with the Space Ad- 
ministration unless they will be permitted to 
retain the right to commercial exploitation 
of such inventions as may result” (p. 28). 

2. Will the Federal Government receive 
what it pays for and needs under the pro- 
posed revisions? (Is Federal ownership of 
inventions desirable and necessary?) 

“If Federal ownership of inventions pro- 
duced under NASA contracts gave the Gov- 
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ernment an advantage it does not receive 
from an irrevocable royalty-free license, if it 
normally enhanced the public interest, ig it 
actually stimulated commercial use of the 
invention—then the ‘Government pays— 
Government must own’ concept would in. 
deed be valid. Inquiry, however, shows that 
in a heavy majority of cases NASA ownership 
would accomplish none of these things” (p, 
37). 

3. What has been the effect on small busi- 
ness of the existing patent provision? 

“Inasmuch as the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration requires a large 
number of small components from various 
segments of industry, the smaller electronic 
businesses, and smaller research and devel- 
opment concerns are frequently directly af- 
fected by the patent policies of the agency. 
Strong objections to the NASA patent Policy 
have been voiced by many small businesses. 
They assert that they are willing to do every- 
thing necessary to support the needs of the 
Government and may even find Government 
business profitable. However, if the Govern- 
ment patent policy deprives them of an ex- 
clusive position in the commercial market, 
they indicate reluctance to accept the Gov- 
ernment contracts since their know-how and 
exclusive position will be made available to 
their competitors, both large, and small, and 
thereby defeat their existence in the free en- 
terprise system” (p. 16). 

4. Why should there be a difference hbe- 
tween NASA patent policy and the Atomic 
Energy Commission policy? 

“There is little in the record of the hear- 
ings to indicate that it is necessary for the 
Government to underwrite the development 
of a totally new fleld of technology in its 
implementation of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958. Rather, it appears 
from the testimony that the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration took 
over—for the most part—existing contracts 
and certain research activities which were al- 
ready started under the direction of various 
agencies of the executive branch both within 
and outside the Department of Defense. The 
origin of the Space Agency thus differed 
from the origin of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

“The work of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, on the other hand, 
did not begin as a Government monopoly 
but was an outgrowth of advances in tech- 
nology in the science of ballistics, aero- 
nautics, and electronics. There was already 
a& wealth of experience and background in 
the hands of private enterprise and of which 
the Government availed itself as a conse- 
quence of the advance of technology in the 
field of rocketry and missiles” (p. 18). 

5. Is the public interest fully protected 
under the proposed revisions? 

“Where, however, retention of the remain- 
ing rights or title to such inventions or 
patents thereon in the inventors or their 
assignees would appear likely to run counter 
to the public interest or the needs of the 
Government, the Administrator should se- 
cure for the Government such additional 
rights, including the entire right, title, and 
interest if necessary, to prevent, reduce, or 
eliminate such adverse effect’”’ (p. 34). 


The report further proposes: 

“Amendment of the patent section of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
should be accomplished at once, independ- 
ently of such subsequent legislation as may 
be planned to standardize the patent pol- 
icies of all Government agencies” (p. 28). 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. MrrcHELt], 
chairman of the subcommittee that 
handled the patent provisions of this bill, 
to explain the work of his subcommittee. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, in 
beginning may I state to each of my col- 
leagues of the Science and Astronautics 
Committee, the great admiration I have 
for the work and support that they have 
given to me not only in this bill but in all 
of our joint endeavors together. There 
is great talent on this committee and I 
think this body realizes that there is 
tremendous talent, from the chairman of 
the committee down to all the members 
of the committee. 

This is quite an important matter. It 
concerns quite a bit of money. It deals 
with a philosophy and I think you can 
draw your line as a result of your vote 
on the patent provisions of the Space Act 
as to what your political philosophy is. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Act currently requires that the Gov- 
ernment acquire complete ownership of 
all inventions produced under NASA re- 
search and development contracts. The 
act does more. It does not allow a pat- 
ent to be issued on any invention which 
appears to the Commissioner of Patents 
to have “significant utility” for the 
space program unless the applicant can 
show that his invention was made with- 
out any Federal assistance. Even then 
the would-be patentee may be overrid- 
den by the NASA Administrator and 
compelled to go to court for whatever 
rights he may have. 

It is true that NASA can waive its 
rights to title—but only if the Admini- 
strator can prove that it is in the best 
interests of the United States to do so. 
This is so stringent a requirement that 
NASA has felt able to waive title in only 
three instances (and one of those in- 
volved a contract initiated with the Air 
Force) in the 21 months of its opera- 
tion. 

Those 21 months have now proved 
that the patent section of the law is 
tending to hamstring the Space Admini- 
stration in its efforts to meet the chal- 
lenge of the Soviet Union in space. 

This we obviously cannot afford, and 
we shall be both derelict and not very 
bright if we do not erase the trouble 
and erase it now. 

So we propose, Mr. Chairman, to re- 
write the patent section of the Space 
Act along these lines: 

Our proposal would place in the NASA 
Administrator the discretion for acquir- 
ing title within certain limits. That is, 
the Administrator—in all cases—would 
be obliged to secure a royalty-free, ir- 
revocable license to make or have made 
and to use the invention for govern- 
mental purposes. But he would not be 
obligated to acquire the entire right, 
title and interest to the invention unless 
some other law required it or until he 
found the national security or welfare 
required it. 

This proposal is accompanied by a 
statement of intent in the report which 
outlines in some detail the conditions 
under which the Administrator should 
consider retaining title and those under 
which he should not. It is a carefully 
prepared statement which required 
months of work by experts in the Gov- 
ernment research field in collaboration 
with the committee. Incidentally, the 
Statement purposely was not incorpo- 
rated in the bill itself for good reasons. 
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One is that, as a statutory requirement, 
it would result in time-consuming, for- 
mal procedures and the necessity for 
spelling out procedures on factfinding. 
Another is that it would result in addi- 
tional costs and possibly undesirable 
litigation. We felt the best all-around 
results could be obtained by making the 
statement a part of the legislative his- 
tory of the act. 

Please note carefully that what we 
are proposing is a balanced, middle-road 
approach to the problem. It is certainly 
not the Government-monopoly approach 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Neither is it the approach of the De- 
fense Department, which never acquires 
more than a royalty-free license to make 
and use inventions produced under its 
contracts so long as the contractor 
wishes to retain commercial rights. 

In essence, we have come up with a 
flexible solution—one which guarantees 
that both the public interest and the 
equities of the contractor shall be pro- 
tected. 

Why is this change essential? 

As indicated, the basic reason is be- 
cause the present patent provision is 
detrimental to our space effort. 

With the current patent provision in 
effect, NASA does not get the best re- 
search for the lowest cost. Sometimes 
it cannot get the research it needs at all. 
I have here summaries of eight specific 
instances in which the Space Administra- 
tion has been seriously hampered in its 
efforts to secure research in crucial areas 
because of the inequitable requirements 
forced upon it. Eight times in the 
space of a few months—and other simi- 
lar situations are bound to face NASA 
in the near future. It is incredible that 
we should permit this kind of thing to 
continue. 

I should like to incorporate the back- 
ground of these cases in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Case No. 1: The Washington Electric 
Corp. believes that they have made some 
very basic and fundamental discoveries in 
the technique of maintaining and regulating 
an arc discharge in a gaseous medium. The 
discoveries which Westinghouse Electric 
have made in connection with are discharge 
resulted from their studies over the years 
of the phenomena of arc discharge. It ap- 
peared to technical representatives of West- 
inghouse Electric that these recent discov- 
eries could well have application to the de- 
velopment of high-velocity wind tunnels 
capable of producing velocity of the order 
of mach 15. Westinghouse Electric in- 
formally inquired of NASA whether or not 
a contract for research and development 
with NASA to apply their discoveries in the 
field of arc discharge to the development 
of a high mach number wind tunnel would 
permit them to retain commercial rights in 
inventions made in the performance of such 
a contract. Westinghouse Electric ap- 
peared to believe that there would be further 
demand for such wind tunnels not only by 
the Government but by industry, and the 
retention of commercial rights in inven- 
tions would enhance their competitive posi- 
tion in supplying wind tunnels, utilizing 
their techniques. Westinghouse’ Electric 
was advised that the only procedure to ac- 
complish this objective is the waiver under 
subsection $05(f) of the NASA Act, as im- 
plemented by NASA regulations. These 
regulations provide for the granting of 
waiver by the Administrator of NASA upon 
recommendation of the NASA Inventions 
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and Contributions Board, and therefore any 
specific action cannot be foretold. These 
regulations do provide that waiver may be 
granted if it is shown that the invention 
has only incidental utility in the conduct 
of activities with which the Administration 
is particularly concerned, and has substan- 
tial promise of commercial utility. It would 
appear that any invention in the field of 
wind tunnel design would not be said to 
have only incidental utility in the conduct 
of activities with which NASA is concerned. 
Accordingly, this provision for waiver offered 
little promise that a waiver of the Govern- 
ment’s rights in these inventions could be 
obtained. 

Another provision for waiver is where it 
is shown that the invention is directed spe- 
cifically to a line of business of the contrac- 
tor with respect to which contractor’s ex- 
penditure of funds in the field of technology 
to which the invention pertains has been 
large in comparison to the amount of funds 
for research and development work in the 
same field of technology expended under 
the contract of the administration in which 
the invention was conceived or first actually 
reduced to practice. It would appear that 
any invention in the field of wind tunnel 
design would not be likely to qualify under 
this provision. None of the other provisions 
for waiver appeared to offer better hope to 
obtain commercial rights. Accordingly, 
Westinghouse Electric now has the matter 
under consideration. It should be added 
that Westinghouse Electric has contracts 
with NASA in fields of technology where 
their commercial position is not so critical. 

Case No. 2:*The Electric Storage Battery 
Co. was requested by McDonnell Aircraft Co., 
prime contractor for Project Mercury, to 
accept a subcontract for the development of 
a battery to be used in Project Mercury. 
Since the research and development to be 
undertaken pursuant to this request would 
parallel the Electric Storage Battery Co.’s 
own sponsored research program, and since 
the inventions emanating from this under- 
taking would be subject to the patent pro- 
visions of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Act, Electric Storage 
Battery refused to enter into this subcon- 
tract with McDonnell Aircraft Co. Had it 
not been for the development of an alterna- 
tive power supply by another NASA contrac- 
tor, the refusal of Electric Storage Battery 
to take a subcontract with McDonnell Air- 
craft merely because of the NASA patent 
provisions could have seriously impaired or 
delayed Project Mercury. 

Case No. 3: The Motorola Co. has made 
certain discoveries in photographic proc- 
esses and techniques which appear to have 
substantial promise of commercial utility. 
These discoveries in photographic processes 
and techniques were made independently of 
any Government sponsorship and are pres- 
ently the exclusive property of the Motorola 
Co. It appears, however, that these photo- 
graphic processes and techniques may have 
application in the solution of problems of 
photography in space exploration, and offi- 
cials of the Motorola Co. approached NASA 
to suggest a research and development con- 
tract to apply these techniques to problems 
in outer space photography but desired to 
ascertain whether such an NASA contract 
would result in the Government acquiring 
title to any of these inventions. 

The answer to the foregoing question de- 
pends upon whether these inventions have 
been “actually reduced to practice,” a matter 
not easily ascertainable. It is the policy of 
NASA not to acquire, except by direct pur- 
chase, rights if inventions that have been 
actually reduced to practice prior to the 
placing of a contract with NASA. Because 
the investigations undertaken by Motorola 
are still in an experimental stage, some ques- 
tions remain as to whether or not their 
present state of development would, in each 
case, be considered as an “actual reduction 
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to practice.” Moreover, the Motorola Co. 
desires to continue their own research and 
development program in the commercial ap- 
plications of these new photographic tech- 
niques and processes, and therefore desires 
to retain commercial rights to all new in- 
ventions. The NASA patent provisions leave 
in doubt the desirability of making a pro- 
posal to NASA to support such investiga- 
tion. 

Case No. 4: The General Electric Co., under 
contract with an agency of the Department 
of Defense, had successfully completed the 
basis research and study to indicate the ap- 
Pplicability to missile guidance of certain 
phenomena previously discovered by the 
General Electric Co. relating to supercon- 
ductivity. NASA desired to join with the 
Department of Defense in applying these 
discoveries in superconductivity to space 
vehicle guidance. This joint sponsorship 
would, of course, necessitate the incorpora- 
tion in the contract of the special NASA 
patent provisions which are less favorable 
to the contractor than those of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The contractor refused to 
take the contract under such joint sponsor- 
ship, and presumably this investigation, if 
undertaken, will have to be supported solely 
by the Department of Defense. It should be 
added that the General Electric Co. is par- 
ticipating under research and development 
contracts with NASA in many other areas of 
research and development, and their reluc- 
tance to accept NASA’s support in this 
specific case was undoubtedly attributable to 
their reluctance to grant any rights in the 
background inventions involved in this 
undertaking. 

Case No. 5: Narmco Industries, Inc., of 
San Diego, Calif., was requested by NASA 
to undertake some research investigations 
bearing upon the development of new struc- 
tural materials for outer space application 
which would involve the impregnation into 
plastic or metal structures of fibers or disk- 
like flakes of ceramic or glass materials. 
Narmco would be responsible for the develop- 
ment of the end material but would be re- 
quired to seek from the glass or ceramic in- 
dustries the improved fibers and disk-like 
materials which were to be incorporated into 
the plastic or metal matrix. On investiga- 
tion, Narmco found that the glass and 
ceramic industries were reluctant to par- 
ticipate in this program if their participa- 
tion would subject them to the patent pro- 
visions of the NASA Act. Because of these 
difficulties, this proposed investigation did 
not materialize. However, it is understood 
that Narmco has accepted contracts with 
the Departments of the Air Force, Army, and 
Navy for the above research and development 
investigations. 

Case No. 6: The Associated Piping Engi- 
neering Co., of Compton, Calif., has ap- 
parently developed, independently of any 
Government sponsorship, a novel process for 
welding tungsten-containing alloys. It ap- 
pears that the process developed by Asso- 
ciated Piping could be applied to tungsten 
or molybdenum to achieve an NASA objective 
which is important in our space program. 
The NASA patent provisions, which would be 
required to be contained in such a contract, 
are presently delaying the placing of a con- 
tract with this firm. It appears that Asso- 
ciated Piping has a well-established pro- 
prietary position in this field. Not only 
would they be required to give the Govern- 
ment patent rights, if they were to enter 
into a contract, but would also be required 
to convey information developed under such 
a contract and background information 
under conditions where they may be made 
available to the public. 

Case No. 7: The Lesona Corp., subsidiary 
of Patterson-Moof Corp., was approached by 
INASA to develop a carbon dioxide analyzer 
for use in Project Mercury. Lesona, the 
owner of patents for this subject matter, 
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had granted an exclusive license to another 
firm under all inventions covered by its 
patents and all improvements therein. 
Under the NASA patent provisions required 
in the proposed NASA contract, the Gov- 
ernment would acquire exclusive rights in 
inventions made in the performance of work 
under the contract and Lesona could be 
held to have violated the terms of its ex- 
clusive license agreement. Even though 
Lesona wanted to accept the NASA contract, 
the officials of the company decided that 
it would be in the best interests of the 
company to refuse the work with NASA. 

The foregoing examples typify the diffi- 
culties encountered as a result of the patent 
provisions of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Act. However, there 
is reason to believe that many other indus- 
trial firms are reluctant to do business with 
NASA because of the patent provisions of 
the act. NASA would not be aware of this 
reluctance because these firms have not 
been seeking business with NASA. I under- 
stand that the Industrial Nucleonics Corp. 
has, in testimony before the Congress, indi- 
cated their reluctance to do business with 
the Atomic Energy Commission because of 
the patent policy of AEC. I also understand 
that Industrial Nucleonics, for the same rea- 
son, will not do business with NASA. It is 
also understood that the Garrett Corp., of 
Los Angeles, would be unwilling to accept 
contracts with NASA in fields of technology 
related to their commercial business if in- 
ventions would be likely or necessary in the 
fulfillment of the work requirements of the 
contract. I also have reason to believe that 
Statham Instruments, of Los Angeles, would 
refuse to accept research and development 
contracts of NASA in certain flelds of tech- 
nology. 


Another very important example of 
the way the current patent provision is 
hamstringing NASA can be seen in this 
communication from the Space Agency. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington D.C. 

Hon. ERWIN MITCHELL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Patents and 
Scientific Inventions, Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MITCHELL: By letter dated Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960, this office forwarded to you a 
number of specific examples of negotiation 
difficulties encountered by NASA which were 
attributable to the patent provisions of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. 
My attention has just recently been di- 
rected to another instance wherein NASA has 
encountered difficulties in contract negotia- 
tions which are again attributable to the 
patent provisions of the National Aeronaut- 
ics and Space Act of 1958, and it occurred 
to me that I should also bring this-to your 
attention. 

A proposal had been received from the 
Gravity Research Corp. for a design and 
feasibility study leading to the development 
of a lunar surface gravity meter system ca- 
pable of meeting space, weight, and accelera- 
tion specifications imposed by vehicle sys- 
tem requirements for instrumented soft 
lunar landings. This proposal was evaluated 
and approved and funds were allocated to 
proceed with the contract. In fact, Dr. 
LaCoste of the Gravity Research Corp. was 
quite eager to commence work on the lunar 
gravity meter system, and, in anticipation, 
started some preliminary calculations on 
temperature problems which were to be an- 
ticipated in the lunar environment. Nego- 
tiations could not be carried forward at this 
time because of the lack of certain informa- 
tion. As a result, Dr. LaCoste was requested 
to submit a revised proposal as well as 
additional information necessary to proceed 
with such negotiations. 
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On February 2, 1960, a letter was received 
from Dr. LaCoste stating that the provisions 
of the NASA Act regarding property rights 
in inventions would be very unfair to the 
Gravity Research Corp., and consequently 
they did not intend to submit the requested 
revised proposal or to proceed with the con- 
tract. The technical staff of NASA responsi- 
ble for this development believes that it is 
extremely unfortunate that the initial re- 
search on the lunar gravity meter system 
cannot be started right away and with the 
Gravity Research Corp. which appears to be 
the best qualified to handle the research 
problems involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. GLEASON, 
Assistant Administrator, 
for Congressional Relations. 


Another reason for the change is be- 
cause the current patent section of the 
law is awkward, cumbersome and diffi- 
cult to administer. It is fraught with 
complexities and complicated appeal 
procedures. 

A third reason is that the current law 
results in more expense to the Govern- 
ment. This is because private compan- 
ies, when they are required to surrender 
all their commercial rights to an inven- 
tion, are apt to increase their base costs 
for the research done. 

A fourth reason is that NASA must 
often contract in the same research 
areas, with the same companies and at 
the same time as the Department of 
Defense. You can imagine the con- 
fusion and red tape which results when 
these two agencies, the principal ones 
involved in space research, cannot fol- 
low similar contract policy as neces- 


sary. 

Mr. Chairman, even the minority views 
on our committee—subscribed to by only 
four members—do not oppose some 
change in the present law, which they 
concede to be unsatisfactory. Their 
thesis is that the matter should wait 
on legislation which might eventually 
unify all Federal patent policy relative 
to research contracts. 

I submit we cannot wait. Such an 
approach may be 5 or 10 years away. 
Even then, we would not be sure of a 
different policy than we are proposing 
today. 

Let me call attention to a letter of 
the Comptroller General to our com- 
mittee on March 29, 1960, in which he 
cited his earlier comments to the House 
Judiciary Committee on the problem as 
follows: 

In lieu of establishing one uniform pol- 
icy, consideration might be given to legisla- 
tion which would give recognition to the 
functions and problems peculiar to the ac- 
tivities of individual agencies, as well as the 
differences in the types of research and de- 
velopment being contracted for by the Gov- 
ernment. Such legislation might appro- 
priately set forth broad general policies, in- 
cluding basic principles, guidelines and cri- 
teria, permitting a measure of flexibility in 
administration where circumstances so dic- 
tate, and might embrace some features of 
the present administrative practices and 
methods. 


Waiting, then, is no solution. 

Moreover, a reasonable policy such as 
we believe our proposal to be may at- 
tract other departments to its standard 
and thus promote uniformity as a matter 
of practice if not of law. For example, 
let me read part of a letter which I have 
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received from the Director of Procure- 
ment Policy, Department of Defense, 
following the report of our subcommittee. 
I consider that the subcommittee report 
reflects one of the most thoughtful and care- 
fully reasoned studies on a highly technical 
subject that it has been my privilege to read. 
Certain of the committee recommendations 
contained in the proposed statement of con- 
gressional intent would, if they became gov- 
ernmentwide policy, require modification in 
the existing nonstatutory policies of the De- 
partment of Defense. Since these recom- 
mendations seem so carefully reasoned, I 
have asked that our people who are respon- 
sible for developing policy recommendations 
in this field, give them immediate considera- 
tion looking toward the advisability of 
changes in our policy which would be in 
consonance with these recommendations. 


Mr. Chairman, there are those who feel 
that NASA should indefinitely be com- 
pelled to follow the patent policies of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which is the 
only Federal agency whose organic law, 
like NASA’s, requires Federal ownership. 

Their logic escapes me, for the factors 
involved are not the same. 

The AEC has had a unique origin. 
The atomic energy industry was initi- 
ated, sponsored, and paid for by the Fed- 
eral Government from its inception. 
Furthermore, it deals in a limited and 
highly specialized field. The situation 
confronting NASA is quite different. The 
Space Administration must deal with 
contractors who spread across the entire 
industrial spectrum. For the most part 
NASA must call on established industry 
to help with the space venture, on indus- 
trial elements with a broad background 
of self-acquired experience and know- 
how. It is highly inequitable, I think, 
to demand outright ownership of an in- 
vention produced under a NASA research 
contract when the production of that in- 
vention is normally not only an unpre- 
dictable incident but has resulted in con- 
siderable degree from a knowledge which 
far antedates the Government’s interest 
in the field involved. 

Another thing—the atomic energy ad- 
vocates say that Federal ownership of a 
patent is a good thing because it means 
it is free for anyone to use. However, the 
fact is that “free” patents are not picked 
up and put to work for the simple rea- 
son that few companies will sink money 
into the development of «n invention 
when they know anybody can take ad- 
vantage of their work and market the 
same item the moment it reaches pro- 
duction stage. 

The AEC, for example, now owns more 
than 2,300 patents. Private industry has 
requested licenses on less than 400 of 
these, about 16 percent. Nobody knows 
just how many are actually being 
worked, but it is known to be consider- 
ably less than 400. It seems probable 
that somewhere between 6 and 12 per- 
cent of the total -held patents are 
being used. On other d, surveys 
undertaken by the trademark, 
and copyright foundation of the George 
Washington University—under contract 
with the Federal Government—show 
that 57 percent of current privately held 
patents are worked and another 7 per- 
cent are licensed. 

Even allowing for the limitations 
Placed on atomic energy uses by its pe- 
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culiar nature, this is a very broad dis- 
parity. Certainly, it does nothing to 
prove that Government-held patents, in 
most cases, accomplish much more than 
gather dust in bureaucratic files. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me 
emphasize that title to inventions pro- 
duced under NASA research contracts 
normally means very little. NASA will 
get all it can use when it receives a 
royalty-free, irrevocable license to have 
the invention made and to use that in- 
vention for Government purposes. 
There is no added cost to the Space Ad- 
ministration, which can have the in- 
vented article produced by any firm it 
chooses on a competitive bidding basis. 

Finally, we need the best creative 
thinking we can get if we are going to 
win the race into space. And we will not 
get that kind of thinking until we make 
this change in the law. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Will the gentleman 
inform the members of the Committee 
as to what is the standard practice in 
American industry when one company 
subcontracts with another company for 
purposes of research; who gets the title 
to the invention when this happens with- 
in the private enterprise concept of 
America as it exists today? 

Mr. MITCHELL. As far as knowing 
what is standard, in answer to my good 
friend from Pennsylvania, I will say what 
the testimony was—and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania was a valuable mem- 
ber of the subcommittee—was to the ef- 
fect that in contracting with employees 
or subcontractors the prime contractor 
would require in its contract that any 
invention resulting within certain limits 
would be in the prime contractor. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I think my subcom- 
mittee chairman is quoting the gist of 
the testimony correctly. My question 
then is this: If it is sauce for the goose, 
why is it not sauce for the gander? If 
American industry can say to its em- 
ployees, “If you come to work here, if you 
develop any inventions in our laboratory 
or using our facilities, the patents to 
those inventions belong to the company, 
not to you,” why can the American Gov- 
ernment not say to its employees, “If you 
develop any inventions working for 
Uncle Sam the patents do not belong to 
you, the patents belong to Uncle Sam?” 

In private enterprise, if one company 
can say to another company, “If you 
do this research for us on a subcontract 
basis and you come up with anything 
patentable it is ours, it is not yours,” by 
what logic then do we suddenly come up 
as the committee is proposing here and 
apply an entirely different set of stand- 
ards when the companies are dealing 
with the Federal Government? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The logic of this is 
in itself apparent. This is the Govern- 
ment; the other is a private enterprise. 
As has been pointed out, when we are 
going to apply the employee-employer 
relationship with Government, I cer- 
tainly hope that that is not the philos- 
ophy of my good friend and it certainly 
is not my philosophy. 
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Mr. QUIGLEY. The point I want to 
make is that a careful manager of any 
private enterprise interested in protect- 
ing his stockholders’ money will make 
sure that if he gave out a subcontract 
for research and development, any 
patents that were developed would go 
to the general contractor and not re- 
vert to the subcontractor. Why, as the 
board of directors of this corporation, 
the United States of America, should 
we take the stockholders’ money, the 
taxpayers’ money, and say to any com- 
pany, “Go ahead, use our money, and if 
you develop anything you can have it’’? 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I answer the 
gentleman by asking this question: The 
gentleman knows as a member of the 
subcommittee the Government never 
uses these inventions commercially and 
certainly should not, so what good is 
title to any invention in the Govern- 
ment? Will the gentleman answer that 
question? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. What good is it is this, 
that with Government ownership they 
have the right to make it available to 
any private enterprise that elects to 
use it. Under the patent system a patent 
developed at Government expense 
through the taxpayers’ money that was 
used for research can go to the corpora- 
tion under a research-and-development 
contract, and thereafter that company 
does not have to make that available to 
anybody for exploitation and develop- 
ment. If it does it can make it avail- 
able only on a royalty basis. It is a case 
of the private company gaining some- 
thing at the taxpayers’ expense. It is 
as far as private enterprise is concerned 
a competitor as distinguished from the 
Federal Government, using that only for 
its own profit. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Of course 
there is a vast difference. In this case 
the Government retains the royalty-free 
license regardless. In every contract, 
whether it be with the inventor or an- 
other contractor or another individual, 
the Government still uses the patent 
royalty-free. It is irrévocable. Every 
big company that patents an article is 
interested in. promoting that patent. 
The Government has no interest whatso- 
ever in promoting patents. If you take 
that patent away from that com- 
pany it will not be used in many 
instances, it will not be promoted, and 
certainly the inventor is not prepared 
to spend any money in furthering the 
perfection of that patent right. Is that 
not right? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The statement of 
the gentleman is correct. The testimony 
before our subcommittee was to the ef- 
fect that—well, we have figures, for ex- 
ample, concerning the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Out of around 2,200, on 
only some 400 of them do they have a 
license. That approximates 16 percent. 
This is quite the contrary insofar as the 
situation under the private patent sys- 
tem where business is using about 57 
percent, if I recall the figures correctly, 
of the patents that they have received. 
I think this is fllustrative of the point 
that our chairman pointed out. 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iyield. 

Mr. ANFUSO. To answer the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, is it not a fact 
that the Government does follow the 
policy that he speaks of in reference to 
its own employees? In other words, 
when any employee of the Government 
makes an invention, he does not get the 
title to it. That is a master-servant rela- 
tionship. But when you are dealing with 
independent contractors, then the situ- 
ation is entirely different; is that not so? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think the gentle- 
man has made the distinction very clear. 

Mr. ANFUSO. A principal contractor 
can also make any contractual relation 
he would like to make with a subcon- 
tractor. But when we are dealing with 
the NASA agency which is a scientific 
agency, an important security agency, 
we then look to the best interests of the 
country; is that not correct? And is it 
not a fact also that here we are dealing 
with a scientific agency which is inter- 
ested in making progress through space. 
Certainly, here time is of the essence. 
The gentleman has conducted long and 
exhaustive hearings. His committee has 
heard all kinds of witnesses. Is it not 
true that the witnesses disclosed the fact 
that in many cases substantial contrac- 
tors refused to make an agreement with 
the Government because of the fact that 
they would not have title to the inven- 
tions, if any inventions resulted; is that 
not a fact? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The gentleman is 
quite correct, and I have here 8 specific 
instances which at the proper time I 
will ask to be inserted as a part of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Is it not true that that 
has retarded progress in the space field? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, definitely. I 
might say to the gentleman that in these 
hearings in the interest of the public, 
we searched to find some way and man- 
ner in which the public could benefit. 
In this bill, we have protected the pub- 
lic interest. That was our prime motive. 
But you can find very rare instances so 
far as the Space Act is concerned where 
there would ever be any occasion where 
the Government of the United States 
would be benefited by title to any in- 
vention. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I think the gentleman 
knows when he presented this proposi- 
tion before the Committee that I opposed 
it because I, just as other gentlemen who 
have spoken today, thought the public 
interest would be better preserved if we 
did not pass this. But I was convinced, 
after reading the testimony brought out 
before your committee, that this is in the 
best interests of our country. I com- 
mend the gentleman for the very fine 
job he has done, and I would also ad- 
vise any critics of this proposal to read 
your report. Then, I am sure, they 
would change their mind as I have and 
realize that this is in the best interests 
of our country. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone who is inter- 
ested in doing something for small busi- 
ness will support this proposal because 
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the small business people of America 


want and need this. 
Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. It should be remem- 
bered that the Government and the pub- 
lic interest is protected because the 
United States gets an irrevocable, non- 
exclusive, nontransferable, royalty-free 
license for such inventions throughout 
the world by and on behalf of the United 
States. 

Second, the question is between two 
provisions—whether any invention under 
contract with NASA shall be the exclu- 
sive property of the United States, or 
whether we shall have a provision that 
the Administrator of NASA shall, in his 
discretion, acquire title to inventions 
produced under NASA research and de- 
velopment contracts, and may then de- 
cide in his discretion what protects the 
public interest and what protects the 
equities of the contractors. 

The thing I cannot understand, and 
that is why I agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia, the thing I cannot under- 
stand about the opponents is we are 
automatically depriving the con- 
tractors of the equity they have. 
This latitude was in the discretion of the 
Administrator under our type of provi- 
sion. From the subcommittee’s point of 
view the Administrator decides what is 
best and what will protect the private 
interest and the public interest. The 
opponents would automatically deprive 
the private interests of any standing at 
all, and I think that is wrong. I think 
the Administrator in the various cases 
that come up should have the right, as 
the gentleman from Georgia, chairman 
of the subcommittee has pointed out, in 
his discretion to make the decision either 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes to 
get an answer. 

Does the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I agree with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I would like to di- 
rect the argument back for a moment to 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. QuIGLEY], and 
to the logic of his position. He was 
speaking of the employer-employee rela- 
tionship. Is there any great difference 
between a contractor taking a contract 
from the Government and an employee 
who works for a company? The con- 
tractor working for the Government is 
engaged in business; he has the means 
and the people to develop the product 
and put it on the market for the common 
good. The employee who works for him 
or who works for the Government does 
not have this ability and as a result there 
is the possibility that great gains could 
be lost insofar as commercial industry is 
concerned. 
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Following the logic of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUIGLEY] fur- 
ther, his position is correct. If the Goy- 
ernment can take title, and has the right 
to give that title to anyone else it can 
give an exclusive title to one company, 
and possibly one that did not make the 
invention in the first instance. I think 
that is another consequence of the gen- 
tleman’s theory if you follow it through 
to its logical conclusion. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think my colleague 
very clearly states the proposition. It 
has been proved that when the Govern- 
ment takes ownership and title to inven- 
tions they are not used. What we are 
interested in is that the American peo- 
ple be the beneficiaries of the creative- 
ness of its citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 3 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iyield. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Assuming that the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dap- 
DARIO], is correct in pointing out the 
effect of my reasoning with regard to the 
employer-employee relationship, I would 
still like someone to explain to me why 
the relationship I spoke of in private in- 
dustry of a subcontractor is any different 
from a similar contract relationship be- 
tween the U.S. Government and private 
industry. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iyield. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I hesitate to intrude in 
this discussion, not being a member of 
the committee, but I am interested in 
this problem. I think the difference— 
and the gentleman from Georgia can 
correct me if I am wrong—between the 
prime contractor and the subcontractor 
and an employer and employee under 
our free enterprise system, rests with 
the matter of profit and the question of 
property rights, whereas where the Gov- 
ernment is the employer the Govern- 
ment’s problem is not the profit motive 
but it is to see that these patent rights 
be used whether it be through Govern- 
ment ownership or through private own- 
ership. It was explained to the gentle- 
man’s committee that there was not 
widespread use of these patents in the 
hands of the Federal Government such 
as there is in private ownership. Is that 
not the distinction between Govern- 
ment and private interests? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think it has been 
well stated by my colleague. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
say to the gentleman, if I might be rec- 
ognized, that.the Gevernment does do 
a great deal ofthis type of research and 
development work. If the Government 
starts making it a policy to retain all of 
the patent rights, the day is coming 
when the percentage of patent rights 
will be large so far as the Government 
is concerned, compared with private in- 
dustry, and, therefore, our whole system 
of patents, allowing incentive to private 
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individuals to build up patent rights, 
will be lost and will result in the Gov- 
ernment trying to take over everything 
that should be given to private industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
at this time I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks of our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Louisiana |Mr. Brooks], with par- 
ticular emphasis on what he said about 
the role of private industry. I feel that 
the power and thrust that we need in 
our space effort must come and will 
come by giving proper incentives to 
companies, both large and small, to in- 
duce them to continue to give their best. 
I feel that as long as we have the hy- 
brid system, which is the system that 
we have under the law as it now exists, 
a hybrid patent system, we are not get- 
ting the full measure of the thrust that 
the patent system is designed to give. I 
feel that in the interest of promoting 
our space effort, getting it going as 
quickly and as effectively as possible, it 
is necessary to get back to the pure 
patent system which has led this coun- 
try to the eminent heights which it now 
occupies. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. In the interest of ac- 
curacy, may I ask this: Certainly the 
gentleman is not suggesting to the 
Members of this Committee that, if the 
House approves the Committee’s amend- 
ments to the patent law, that thereafter 
NASA will be functioning a pure patent 
system, to use the gentleman’s words. 

Mr. KING of Utah. The gentleman 
is correct. The proposed legislation will 
not restore us to a pure patent situation, 
but the statute will certainly bring us 
much closer to the spirit of our patent 
system which has existed, that gives in- 
centive to those who use their efforts, 
their know-how, their inventive genius, 
to come up with an invention that may 
solve a particular problem. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. May I suggest one 


More important addition; their own 
risk capital? 
Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KING of Utah. 
gentleman from Colorado. 
Mr. CHENOWETH. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman for his very fine 
Statement, and to say he was a most 
_Valuable member of our subcommittee. 
Is it not true that if we adopt the theory 
and philosophy of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and others who are op- 
posed to this section, we are virtually 
destroying the patent system of this 
country so far as the space program is 
concerned? 
Mr. KING of Utah. 
ous blow would be dealt. 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KING of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 


I yield to the 


I feel a very seri- 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
say that the figures show in connection 
with research and development that the 
United States will spend in the coming 
fiscal year approximately $8.5 billion, 
private industry will spend something 
like $4 billion. Bringing this argument 
to a logical conclusion, you arrive at the 
thought that the Government is on a 
ratio of about 8 to 12. That number of 
patents ought to be in the United States, 
so that two-thirds of all the patents in 
the United States, if you follow this to 
an ultimate conclusion, should repose in 
the U.S. Government. Anyone knows 
that under our patent laws if the United 
States owns two-thirds of the patents, in 
the first place the United States is not 
going to be able to develop those patents. 

In the second place, it is going to 
break down your entire patent system 
and you are going to have to start build- 
ing up from scratch to get another sys- 
tem which will furnish incentives to pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr. KING of Utah. 
is eminently correct. 

May I develop that just a little bit 
further? It seems to me that the Gov- 
ernment is defeating its own purpose 
by insisting on retaining all of the pat- 
ents that are forthcoming under these 
research and development contracts, for 
this reason. Here, let us say, is a com- 
pany that has developed a specialty in 
a particular line. Perhaps for 40 years 
this company has been doing research 
and development and has become the 
recognized expert in this particular field. 
Now, the Government comes to this 
company and asks the company to do 
a particular job in this particular field 
for the Government. The company is 
reluctant to do so. 

Why? Because the company knows 
that if it does so and if in the course of 
its efforts it stumbles across a noteworthy 
invention and if a patent is procured, 
then the patent goes to the Government. 
Then that particular patent becomes a 
roadblock to that other company that 
has developed this specialty in this line. 
And, very likely the company would have 
discovered this invention, anyway, even 
if it had not been under contract with 
the Government, because it was in this 
very field. So now the company has the 
choice of going with the Government, 
making the invention, and surrendering 
the invention to the Government or turn- 
ing the Government down and go- 
ing ahead on its own, making the inven- 
tion and keeping the invention. Of 
course, the temptation is strong for it to 
do the latter. And, for that very reason 
the Government loses and deprives it- 
self of the inventive genius of that par- 
ticular company. So, as I said in the 
beginning, I feel that our space effort 
will receive a much greater thrust by 
giving to this company, these experts in 
this field, all of the incentives to which 
they are entitled to continue their work. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman for a very intellec- 
tual statement. Am I correct in stat- 


The gentleman 
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ing that you were one of the Members 
who were first opposed to this very thing 
that you are now talking about, and it 
was only the work that you did on this 
committee that changed your mind? 

Mr. KING of Utah. That is correct. 
When I approached this assignment I 
was very skeptical and quite critical of 
the general objectives of the bill, but the 
evidence was so overwhelming that in 
good conscience I could not reach any 
other conclusion than that the general 
objectives of the bill are sound insofar as 
they apply to the patent section. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I have great respect for 
the opinion of the gentleman on this 
matter although I do not agree with him. 
I think that this bill is leading us down 
toward a dangerous path, and we should 
be very careful before we take such a 
step. This is not a new step. It was 
studied for a long time. Probably what 
is needed is a uniform Government pat- 
ent policy. The Department of Defense 
viewpoint has been criticized by the 
Comptroller General. Does the gentle- 
man know of any contractor who has 
refused to conduct one of these contracts 
with the Space Administration? 

Mr. KING of Utah. If I had the testi- 
mony before me and were sufficiently 
familiar that I could turn to the page, I 
assure the gentleman that I could point 
to examples that were brought to our 
attention. 

Mr. PRICE. Over a dozen years of ex- 
perience with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, there has been no contractor 
who has refused to participate in the 
atomic energy program on account of the 
patent situation. 

Mr. KING of Utah. I accept that 
statement, but Ican see a very significant 
distinction. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is engaged essentially in a unique 
field. The activities of the National 
Aeronautics and Space. Administration 
cut across the board and deal with ac- 
tivities on technology and invention that 
touch almost every aspect of our com- 
mercial life, especially in the matter of 
electronics and many other fields. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dap- 
DARIO]. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I want to congratulate the chair- 
man of the committee on the fine work 
he has done in getting this bill marked 
up and prepared for presentation here 
on the floor of the House. I want also 
to commend the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. M1TcHELL] for the exceptional work 
he performed as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Patents. I, too, with the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Kine], was 
opposed to the principles included in the 
amendments to the Space Act when the 
hearings on the subject began; but after 
a multitude of witnesses appeared before 
us and after I had the opportunity to 
see the effect which the patent section 
had, as it bore on the Space Agency and 
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on its responsibilities in this age into 
which we are now emerging, I could come 
to one conclusion and that is that this 
bill as it now stands, and especially the 
section concerning patents, should be 
passed so that we can make progress in 
this space age. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two aspects 
of this patent problem which I would 
like to touch on. One concerns small 
business and the other concerns the dis- 
semination of information. 

The American patent system, as it de- 
veloped under our Constitution, achieves 
three ends: 

First, it induces the inventor to make 
the invention through patent protection. 

Second, it gives the public the oppor- 
tunity to use it when the inventor suc- 
ceeds in developing and marketing the 
invention, and 

Third, it makes knowledge of the in- 
vention available to all through publi- 
cation of the detail thus inspiring others 
to build on that knowledge. 

What our Founding Fathers saw so 
well was that ideas had to be nourished, 
that creativeness had to have its re- 
wards, that free enterprise had to be 
encouraged to open up new fields. 

Are there compelling arguments that 
this should now be changed? 

Can we keep America on the road to 
greatness by submerging individual and 
private effort? 

Do we promote progress by follow- 
ing the theory that group effort can re- 
place the genius of the Edisons of the 
future who will need the support of the 
patent system to develop their ideas for 
public use? 

It is not true that the research and 
development laboratory now completely 
dominates the field of invention. Inven- 
tion still is a most uncertain business; 
chance still plays a crucial role and often 
the clever and lucky individual inventor 
rather than the better equipped research 
team is successful. 

Out of 50 significant 20th-century in- 
ventions, more than half were made by 
private individuals not doing company- 
directed research. Kodachrome was in- 
vented by two musicians. The origina- 
tor of Tungsten-Carbide Tools seems 
to have been a research worker in the 
electric lamp industry. 

It has been argued here today that 
the proposed changes in the patent sec- 
tion of the Space Act will benefit big 
business at the expense of small busi- 
ness. The opposite is the fact. It would 
be impossible today for a new company 
involving a major advance in science 
or technology to be properly financed, 
to study, invent, develop and produce, to 
advertise and distribute without protec- 
tion of patents. 

It is the safeguard afforded by a patent 
which enables a small company to get on 
its feet and to develop a product with its 
investment protected. The case history 
of thousands of small companies which 
began with an idea or a patent are avail- 
able. In my own district, there are com- 
panies in this category, and one of them 
has grown from a small business in the 
early twenties to the point where it is 
now Connecticut’s largest single em- 
ployer. 
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Gilbert Brown, in his study of new 
firms established in Connecticut in the 
post-World War II period, has found 
that a large proportion were established 
to produce a new product invented by 
one of the founders. 

But there are other factors beyond 
that of growth potential. If all patents 
are placed in a pool available to all, large 
companies will be at an advantage. 
They have the resources to choose and 
develop as they will. 

Although established firms are often 
sluggish about venturing into new areas, 
many established firms have purchased 
inventions after practicality has been 
demonstrated. Du Pont purchased the 
rights to dacron. Kodak purchased the 
rights to what is now known as Koda- 
chrome; and in many instances only an 
established firm with large financial re- 
sources could have developed and mar- 
keted the new invention. 

One of the obvious threats posed by 
Government ownership of patents is 
that it would discourage the flow of in- 
formation. Without the patent system 
protecting this interchange of informa- 
tion, the natural consequence would be 
that security locks and classifications 
would be imposed on private research as 
it has been in Government bureaus. We 
would have to blast loose information as 
it has had to be blasted loose from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
lack of free play of ideas and facts 
would inevitably slow down research and 
progress. 

Or even if the Government should 
take title to all patent information, 
would it necessarily encourage develop- 
ment? No experience thus far supports 
this theory. 

During World War II our Govern- 
ment vested all enemy-owned patents 
in the Alien Properties Custodian. Li- 
censes were offered publicly for $50 on 
a nonexclusive basis with predictions 
that there would be substantial exploi- 
tation of the patents by industry. Li- 
censes were taken under this program, 
but little or no development resulted 
because no one wanted to risk capital 
to develop and market what was avail- 
able to everyone else for exploitation. 

Let us examine how the policy advo- 
cated by critics of this bill would apply 
in another instance. The prevailing no- 
tions about the character of modern in- 
ventions are radically wrong. About 40 
percent of the inventions made today 
are not made by technologists or hired 
inventors. Full-time inventors probably 
account for considerably less than half 
the inventions made. And noncollege 
graduates are probably responsible for 
more inventions than are college gradu- 
ates. Suppose NASA were to become 
interested in some such invention and 
were to commission an individual to 
conduct research and development on 
an interesting theory? Let me note that 
NASA, in all of its research contracts, 
specifically includes a clause requiring 
the prompt disclosure of all technical 
data and progress made by the contrac- 
tor. Would it help the cause of devel- 
opment if this individual were required 
to give up all claims to his inventions? 

Innovation represents a challenge to 
complacency. Under our patents sys- 
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tem, large companies and small must 
strive to improve their products and to 
put them on the market as quickly as 
possible. The progress and growth of 
our business community has, in large 
part, depended on the protection of- 
fered by our patent system and the com. 
petition it generates. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether it is not true that 
under the law as now drafted it would 
make it possible for the Government not 
only to take over patents on ideas devel- 
oped in the course of research for NASA, 
but also to go back into prior activities 
on the part of the company involved un- 
der this legislation and also patent pre- 
vious actions and previous ideas and in- 
ventions developed by that company? 

Mr. DADDARIO. If it is in the in- 
terests of the country, the Director of 
NASA may take title in the Government. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, does that not mean 
that companies which have had long- 
standing research programs of their own, 
such as the great General Electric Co., 
for example, are reluctant to do work 
for NASA because they do not know how 
much of their previous activity may be 
taken over by the Government; whereas, 
on the other hand, a new company which 
has been completely financed by the 
Government and which has been doing 
business only in the past few years, is 
completely subsidized and it would not 
mind having the Government take over 
what it has already paid for? And there- 
fore, is it not true that the emphasis in 
this field is placed on the small com- 
panies financed by the Government rath- 
er than on the established leaders in our 
industrial system? 

Mr. DADDARIO. That is a correct 
statement. It also points out an answer 
to the questions previously raised by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
QUIGLEY]. One of the problems here is 
to cut off the point at which research has 
been developed over a course of years 
through a fine research team, where it 
ends its activities in private activity and 
then goes into special field under a Gov- 
ernment contract. This is a very im- 
portant point for one field of knowledge 
runs into another field, and it is one of 
the most telling reasons why the changes 
promulgated in this particular bill ought 
to prevail. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
will be good enough to yield further, 
would it not also be true, that if we do 
not amend the law we will tend to ex- 
clude from this important field the real 
industrial leaders in the country and re- 
strict the operation of research in the 
space field to a small group of companies, 
many of whom, incidentally, happen to 
be located on the west coast? 

Mr. DADDARIO. We may not restrict 
it entirely to the west coast, but one 
thing we would do would be to make 
many companies think very carefully 
before they went into contracts with 
NASA; and especially when we consider 
that they could under the present cir- 
cumstances enter into negotiations with 
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the Department of Defense and not get 
into this title difficulty; and carrying 
this through one step further it is also 
important that under the act before us 
now, in dealing with matters affecting 
atomic energy, the Government would 
take title through the Director. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his enlightening comments. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. I have high regard for my 
colleague from Connecticut, but in this 
instance we vigorously disagree. I wish 
the gentleman would name for us some 
of these companies that have refused to 
take contracts. The gentleman knows 
how they are running over each other 
trying to get contracts, from what we 
have heard. Are the gentlemen on the 
committee prepared to give us any of the 
names of those who have refused to take 
a contract under the present provisions 
of the patent law? 

Mr. DADDARIO. The chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. MITCHELL], has documen- 
tation on this and will present it for the 
ReEcorD. I will point out to the gentle- 
man that during the course of the dis- 
cussion one company which has the 
contract for the chamber in which the 
astronaut will be plunged into outer 
space stated that before it took the con- 
tract it went into many hours of study to 
see if it had the patents already de- 
veloped which would be able to do the 
job but which would not bring them 
beyond the point so that it would not 
lose other patents they were working on. 
When they decided that it was possible 
for them to take this contract and not 
lose any patents, they decided to do so. 
What this did was prevent them from 
doing a better job than just that neces- 
sary to meet the contract. Under this 
circumstance it is a shameful thing that 
we do not give companies the incentive 
to go ahead and do greater work, and 
make it much safer for those people who 
are participating in our space effort. 

Mr. SISK. How many companies were 
seeking this particular contract? I 
know the contract about which the 
gentleman is speaking. There were 
certainly a dozen or more. The bidding 
was most competitive. Does my col- 
league agree with that? 

Mr. DADDARIO. It is my recollec- 
tion there were a dozen companies. 

Mr. SISK. Knowing of the extreme 
desire and realizing the criticism be- 
cause a particular company was selected 
over other companies, this to me comes 
down to the main reason, Why? I would 
like to have it for the record. 

Mr. DADDARIO. The point in my 
mind is not that there were a dozen 
companies in competition for this par- 
ticular contract, but that these com- 
panies, and one in particular which gave 
testimony, did restrict the activities un- 
der which they could operate within this 
program. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield. 
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Mr. KING of Utah. At one point this 
question was asked: 

Is there specific evidence of companies 
having failed or refused to do business with 
NASA because of the provisions of the law 
as it now exists? 


Mr. DADDARIO. That was the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KING of Utah. If those who pro- 
pound the question would care to take 
the official report of the subcommittee 
that dealt with this matter and turn 
to pages 29, 30, and 31 of that report, 
they will find there listed at least 10 
companies. I will not read them, but 
they are there in the report, with the 
discussion on each one, and that an- 
swers the question completely. 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I think it well that the names 
of any companies who refused to coop- 
erate with the Government be put in 
the Recorp. I hope these names are put 
in the Recor® for the public to see, be- 
cause based on many of the statements 
we have heard and the extreme desire 
in bidding for contracts, I think it would 
be really interesting if we found out 
exactly who is not willing and does not 
desire to bid. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
I assume that this is still a free coun- 
try. I will not put the names in the 
ReEcorp because to do so might have some 
inference which I do not think is justi- 
fied. If the gentleman wants to put the 
names in the REcorD, that is his own 
business. I feel this is still a free coun- 
try. If a company does not want to do 
business with the Government, I feel 
that that is its own affair. I do not 
think we should necessarily draw any 
inference from that. 

Mr. SISK. I would not draw any in- 
ference from that, but I would be glad 
if they were put in. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
think we want to be retributive. After 
all, these are patriotic people. If they 
do not agree with our legal policies in 
reference to patents, that is one thing, 
but I do not think we ought to be retrib- 
utive and try to punish people who are 
not interested in this work but want to 
get their work elsewhere. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quic- 
LEY]. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my purpose to prolong this debate. 
I merely wish to take this time to advise 
the Members of the Committee that at 
the appropriate time tomorrow, it is my 
purpose and my intention to offer an 
amendment which would propose to 
strike from the bill before us the patent 
section. The net result of the adoption 
of my amendment, if it is carried, is that 
the present patent provisions of the 
NASA law would remain just as they are. 

Again in the interest of accuracy and 
in the interest of correcting the Rrecorp, 
I would like to refer to the observation 
made by my colleague, the gentleman 


I do not 
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from Colorado, some 10 or 15 minutes 
ago. I resent somewhat any effort to 
make me appear as a mad radical or a 
public-ownership concept man. AS a 
matter or fact, I have never been more 
of a standpatter in my life than I am at 
this moment. My efforts now and my 
efforts when I present the amendment 
tomorrow will be to keep the present law 
just as it is. To those who hold that my 
views strike a blow at the basic founda- 
tion of American patent law, I can only 
say to those gentlemen that that blow 
was not struck by me, but it was struck 
by the 85th Congress 2 years ago. And I 
would point out that the gentleman from 
Colorado and many other Members pres- 
ent were Members at the time, and voted 
for the Space Act with its public-owner- 
ship patent provisions. I did not vote for 
the present patent section in the law. I 
am only arguing now and I will argue 
that tomorrow, the present law should 
be maintained until this thing is given 
an honest and serious study not just by 
one subcommittee or one specialized 
committee of the House, as the Mitchell 
committee was. I had the pleasure and 
honor to serve on that subcommittee and 
thoroughly enjoyed that service and I 
learned a great deal from it. For ex- 
ample, I learned that it is ridiculous 
that in this United States of America, 
we have not 6 but 8 or 10 or 12 different 
patent policies, and that the patent law 
which governs depends entirely upon 
which agency of the Government a per- 
son is dealing with. A time must come 
when this Nation has a uniform patent 
policy so that any segment of American 
industry knows where they stand, knows 
what their rights are when they are deal- 
ing with a contract with the Federal 
Government and they will not have to 
call on their lawyer to see whether it is 
a contract with NASA or the DOD or the 
Post Office Department or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: We need a uniform 
policy. 

I think further that responsibility 
must be met by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of this body and its opposite 
number in the other body. I would hope 
that the man now in the chair would 
ultimately assume this responsibility and 
that we will give him and his subcom- 
mittee the opportunity by voting for my 
amendment tomorrow. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I did not mean in 
the least to imply that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania was deliberately or 
willfully trying to destroy the patent 
system of this country, because he is not 
trying to do that and I know it. But 
I do say this, and I repeat, if we carry 
out his philosophy and his approach to 
this subject, that is going to be the ulti- 
mate result. I think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania indicated that, per- 
haps, a mistake was made when the bill 
was passed 2 years ago with reference 
to this patent pfovision. But would the 
gentleman not agree with me, assuming 
that a mistake was made; why not cor- 
rect it here and now in this bill as we 
are proposing to do? 


Chairman, 
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Mr, QUIGLEY. May I answer the 
gentleman by saying that I am inclined 
to agree that the patent provisions in 
the NASA Act, as adopted 2 years ago, is 
far from perfect. In fact, it has what I 
consider some glaring defects. The only 
reason I did not join with the majority 
on the Mitchell subcommittee and in the 
full Committee on Science and Aero- 
nautics is that I am not convinced that 
the proposed cure submitted by the Mit- 
chell committee and recommended to 
this body is, in fact, a cure. I am not 
convinced that it does not make a bad 
situation even worse. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. May I just make 
this observation, that I greatly enjoy my 
association with my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania on his sub- 
committee? He made a most valuable 
contribution to the work of the sub- 
committee. I disagree with him whole- 
heartedly and I shall vigorously oppose 
his amendment tomorrow because I 
think he is wrong in the first instance. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s kind words and really recipro- 
cate them with sincerity. 

I now yield to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I join with my col- 
league from Colorado in his kind re- 
marks concerning the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. I ask him whether it is 
not a fact that the present provisions 
of the Space Act were written into the 
law in conference without one word of 
testimony. Is not that correct? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MITCHELL. As concerns the 
gentleman’s position about the uniform 
patent proposal; when in the gentle- 
man’s judgment are we going to have 
this uniform patent policy? It was 
argued previously that it would be im- 
possible for us to create a uniform patent 
policy for the entire Federal Government 
and allits agencies; but even in the event 
it should be possible we know it is not 
going to be forthcoming next year, the 
year after, or two or three, or some five, 
or possibly ten years from now; and we 
know from our hearings that the space 
effort is being damaged as a result of ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Let us take last 
things first. I do not share my chair- 
man’s opinion that the present patent 
policy is retarding the space effort. This 
was a statement that was repeated over 
and over again ad infinitum by witnesses 
who appeared before our subcommittee; 
and, time and time again, as the gentle- 
man knows, when I asked for specific 
instances, concrete examples, the wit- 
nesses invariably stood mute. After the 
committee adjourned its hearings an ef- 
fort was made to submit alleged in- 
stances; and I think the gentleman will 
agree with me that upon investigation 
very few of those instances stood up. 

There is no question but what there is 
a segment of American industry that is 
critical of the patent policy of NASA. I 
understand their attitude, but I am not 
convinced it is in the public interest to 
adopt the approach recommended by the 
committee bill which is before us, and 
this is the reason I am going to submit 
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my amendment. I am going to urge that 
we hold our fire, that we stand pat until 
such time as we can devise a uniform 
patent policy which will be pursued by 
all the agencies of the Government. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I believe that the gen- 
tleman in all honesty and candid opin- 
ion will agree with me that in some 
instances where there is a research and 
development contract by NASA with con- 
tractors they have already made inven- 
tions and acquired know-how, a shop 
knowledge that gives them a special 
background in a particular field. 

Secondly, I think the gentleman will 
agree that space is different than atomic 
energy. The latter involves a very dan- 
gerous process and is exclusively under 
the control of the Federal Government 
while in the former the question is, 
Where does space begin and where does 
space end? For example, does space 
begin 10 feet off the ground, 20 
feet off the ground, 30 feet off the 
ground? If we were to adopt the gen- 
tleman’s views on a patent system it 
would mean that you used a different 
yardstick when you got above a certain 
distance off the ground, and that in that 
area these inventions and patents are 
going to be exclusively in the Adminis- 
tratur of the agency. 

If we assume, as we do, that there are 
certain equities in contractors as well as 
there being a public interest in certain 
research and development contracts, why 
should we not leave it to the discretion 
of the Administrator to determine where 
those equities are and then protect the 
public interest and also protect the equi- 
ties of the contractor? 

So do we not recognize the equities of 
the contractors and give the Adminis- 
trator the right to protect those equities? 
Under the gentleman’s method I am 
afraid the contractor is deprived of any 
equity whatever. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Let me correct the 
record. I have no method. I do not 
subscribe to the public ownership con- 
cept that is supported by some of my 
colleagues who, I assume, will vote for 
my amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. I think your amend- 
ment would cut off the present provision 
that we put in the bill. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. My amendment 
would delete the entire patent section, 
which means that the present patent 
provision in the NASA law would con- 
tinue to stand. It would continue to 
stand, if my amendment carries, despite 
the fact I publicly stated that I think 
it is subject to criticism and there are 
things wrong with it. There ought to 
be some system whereby an inventor who 
has something to contribute to the 
Government does not get penalized when 
he attempts to do so. But we have to 
devise a system where a contractor who 
has no particular background or ex- 
perience and who for whatever reason 
gets a windfall on a research and de- 
velopment contract, or several of them, 
and suddenly becomes real big overnight 
simply because he has been wet-nursed 
by the taxpayers of America. This is 
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a perversion of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, as I understand it. 

Mr. FULTON. What the gentleman 
is attacking is really the possible abuse 
of the Administrator’s discretion. The 
gentleman is not attacking the rule that 
we are trying to lay down. Under the 
proposed rule of the Mitchell subcom- 
mittee we want the Administrator to ad- 
just the equities in good manner that will 
give justice, not injustice. We do not 
want any unjustifiable enrichment. 
Therefore, it would be the administration 
the gentleman complains of, not the 
rule. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Just to comment on 
the remarks of the gentleman, I think on 
paper and in theory the Mitchell sub- 
committee in attempting to write in the 
standards or judgment that an adminis- 
trator is supposed to follow in the exer- 
cise of his discretion, as I say on paper 
they look good, but I frankly think im- 
poses an impossible administrative bur- 
den on any administrator no matter how 
intelligent, no matter how conscientious, 
no matter how dedicated he may be. I 
do not think that we will have done any- 
thing except give future Congresses a 
club with which to hit some adminis- 
trator when he does not do the things 
the way we think he should have. We 
in Congress will have the benefit of 
Monday morning, and he will have had 
to make the decision in the heat of 
Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. FULTON. Would not the gentle- 
man say the guidelines we have estab- 
lished for the Administrator’s action un- 
der this bill and report are guidelines 
that are practical, because they are gen- 
eral and give the Administrator direc- 
tion for his judgment and discretion 
without trying to point out the details 
that we cannot anticipate? 

Do you not think that is a practical 
approach if we adopt the kind of ap- 
proach that the Mitchell subcommit- 
tee has recommended? We spent a lot 
of time in making this successful com- 
promise. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I think the guide- 
posts that the subcommittee came up 
with are going to prove much more of 
an effective club with which to beat the 
administrator over the head. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is this correct: Of 
the more than 40 or 50 witnesses and 
statements submitted, I believe 40 is the 
correct number of witnesses, was there 
a single witness who agreed with the 
patent provisions of the Space Act of 
1958? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. My recollection is 
that every witness and every member of 
the subcommittee, including the Mem- 
ber now in the well of the House at the 
moment, were highly critical of the 
present provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to set forth the views of the minority 
on this question of changing the patent 
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provisions of the space law. I sincerely 
urge all of the Members to read this re- 
port, which follows, prior to the voting 


tomorrow: 

Mrnorrry VIEws ON RECOMMENDED CHANGES 
to Section 305 oF THE NATIONAL AERO- 
Nautics AND Space Act oF 1958 
Less than 2 years ago the Congress of the 

United States enacted this country’s first 


space law. 

Literally before the ink was dry on the 
National Aeronautics and Space Aci of 1958 
an organized campaign was begun against 
the patent provisions contained in section 
305 of that law. The shock troops in this 
assault were recruited either from industry 
or the organized bar and most of them were 
pattle-scarred veterans and seasoned cam- 
paigners from the long, unsuccessful cam- 
paign + Government ownership of 
patents in the field of atomic energy. 

The obvious strategy of the new attack 
was to avoid the fatal error of the earlier 
battle by striking hard and quick before the 
new space agency had an opportunity to 
consolidate its patent position. After that, 
from this newly won beachhead in the 
space age perhaps it would then be possible 
to launch a successful counterattack against 
this citadel of the AEC and forever drive 
Government out of the field of patent 
ownership. 

The opposition of both industry and the 
patent lawyers to the Government taking 
title to patents as provided for in both the 
Space and the Atomic Energy Acts is in- 
deed understandable. The patent lawyer’s 
interest in the preservation of the patent 
system is self-evident. As the patent sys- 
tem goes so goes the patent lawyer. And, 
although we personally feel that the en- 
thusiasts of the patent system have a tend- 
ency to overstate their case, there can be 
no question that a good case can be made 
out to demonstrate that this system of 
Government-granted private monopolies has 
been a keystone in this country’s tremen- 
dous ifdustrial and economic growth under 
the free enterprise system. The patent sys- 
tem has been a good thing both for Ameri- 
can industry and for America. Neither in- 
dustry nor anyone else is to be criticized for 
not wanting to give up a good thing. 

What is more, complete candor requires 
that it be stated that despite their vested 
interest in the status quo ante there can be 
no question that much of the criticism lev- 
eled against section 305 of the Space Act by 
industry ond the patent lawyers has a certain 
validity. The record of the hearing will 
show that all of the members of the Mitchell 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics were critical of sec- 
tion 305. 

However, recognizing section 305’s imper- 
fections and proposing the right cure for 
these shortcomings are two entirely different 
matters. NASA’s recommendation on this 
point, for example, is at sharp variance with 
many of the proposed remedies suggested by 
industry and the bar. However, it should 
be noted that despite their differing testi- 
mony, the witnesses for industry and the 
patent bar invariably supported the NASA- 
proposed changes even when they insisted 
that their own proposals embodied the true 
solution, 

A review of the record will show further 
that the majority of the subcommittee 
finally agreed on none of the proposed cures 
presented to it but came up with a recom- 
mendation of its own which embodies 
NASA's basic proposals with certain amend- 
ments = — a detailed statement of con- 
gression, tent in the giving or keeping of 
patent titles. =a oe 

In our judgment, the several subcommit- 
tee amendments and the declaration of con- 
gressional intent contained in the report 
effect substantial improvements over the 
original NASA proposal. We believe fur- 
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ther that the subcommittees’ recommenda- 
tions could very well prove to be an im- 
provement over the present law. However, 
we are not convinced that the subcommit- 
tee’s approach affords any real solution to 
the problem or, in fact, that it is directed at 
the real problem. Rather, we are con- 
strained to believe that in this instance the 
majority of the subcommittee acted as it 
did, not so much because they were con- 
vinced that they had the answer, but rather 
because they were persuaded that they had 
to come up with some answer. 

The position of the subcommittee can be 
appreciated when one considers that the ul- 
timate weapon used against the patent pro- 
vision in the space law was the broadside 
blast that the present law is retarding this 
country’s space effort. This, indeed, is a 
salvo designed to make brave men quiver. 
Which one among us wants to be accused 
of doing or not doing anything that would 
retard our space program? Which one of 
us would not do all that he can and every- 
thing that he must to have this country 
overcome the Soviet lead in the space race? 

We do not know if there ever really is a 
moment of panic. If there is, we submit 
that this is not such a moment. Instead of 
running for cover and shooting in all di- 
rections as we go, we think that if we stand 
our ground we will soon realize that as awe- 
some as the sound “the present law is re- 
tarding the space effort” may be, it is a salvo 
which falls wide of the target. 

A review of the record in the hearings 
before the subcommittee will show that a 
substantial segment of American industry 
is something less than pleased with the 
present patent provisions in the NASA law. 
That record further shows that the patent 
lawyers in this country are practically 
unanimous in their dedicated opposition to 
section 305. However, having heard the tes- 
timony and reviewed the record, we simply 
are not convinced that, despite the all-out 
effort to create the contrary impression, the 
charge that section 305 is retarding this 
country’s space program is substantiated. 

In our judgment, on the basis of the tes- 
timony presented to the subcommittee, the 
people who alleged that the present NASA 
law is in fact retarding America’s space pro- 
gram failed to establish their case. 

What they did establish is that there are 
a number of American industries which are 
not seeking and some few even who are not 
accepting NASA research and development 
contracts and that the patent policy Con- 
gress wrote into the Space Act less than 2 
years ago is a factor considered by these 
companies in reaching this policy decision. 

The record also shows that patent lawyers 
generally have adopted a policy of counsel- 
ing industrial clients about the possibile 
jeopardy to their patent titles, present and 
prospective, involved in doing business with 
NASA. Considering the provisions of sec- 
tion 305 and NASA regulations promulgated 
thereunder, any lawyer would be derelict in 
his duty if he failed to so warn his client. 

However, there is also testimony which 
could be construed to mean that there are 
patent lawyers who are doing more: That 
such lawyers are in fact telling clients not 
to take NASA research and development con- 
tracts as long as the present patent pro- 
visions remain unchanged. About such pos- 
sible advice we would have a number of ques- 
tions: First, is this legal advice or is it 
something else? Second, if it is legal advice, 
how sound is it? Third, if it is something 
other than legal advice, is it part of a tem- 
porary boycott tactic designed to force a 
change in the existing law which will be 
persisted in only so long as it has a reason- 
able chance of achieving that goal? 

In essence, our position is that the sub- 
committee was constituted in the first in- 
stance largely in response to an organized 
clamor from a vested interest group and not 
in the face of any demonstrated public need. 
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Further, this same group took full advantage 
of the hearings conducted by the subcom- 
mittee to weight the testimony heavily in 
favor of their particular point of view. We 
do not challenge their right to do this nor do 
we question for one moment the wisdom of 
the appointment of the subcommittee. Most 
certainly, we have nothing but the highest 
praise for the tremendous effort made by the 
subcommittee members and the staff under 
the excellent. leadership of Chairman 
Mitchell. What we are saying is that, despite 
its best effort, the approach of the subcom- 
mittee was necessarily a narrow approach; 
its view a limited view of what is funda- 
mentally a very broad-gaged national prob- 
lem. 

The subcommittee members were fully 
conscious of this when they frankly stated 
on page 27 of the subcommittee report, “In 
making its report and recommendations to 
the full committee, the subcommittee * * * 
is not attempting to come to grips with all 
of the fundamental issues which interlace 
the basic philosophies of our patent system 
and its operations.” We respectfully submit 
that only by coming to grips with these 
fundamental issues can the Congress hope 
to come up with an intelligent answer to the 
question of what should be the patent policy 
of, not just the space agency, but the U.S. 
Government. In defense of the subcommit- 
tee in this particular, it should be noted that 
its report is completely correct when it states 
that “such matters are beyond the mission 
and scope of authority of the subcommittee.” 

For this very reason, we suggest that a real 
solution to the problem with which the sub- 
committee struggled so valiantly was from 
the very start beyond its mission and the 
scope of its authority. Despite this, the 
subcommittee did an outstanding job and, 
we believe, rendered a great public service. 
We commend its hearings, its report, and its 
recommendations to the Members of the Con- 
gress and to all persons seriously interested 
in devising a sane, workable, uniform patent 
policy which would be applicable to all agen- 
cies of the U.S. Government. However, we 
are not prepared at this stage of our knowl- 
edge of the problem to join with our col- 
leagues in the majority in saying to the Con- 
gress, “Back up. Reverse the course you 
took less than 2 years ago and this time fol- 
low the signpost painted by the Mitchell sub- 
committee and you will be on the right 
road.” 

B. F. Sisk. 

JAMES M. QUIGLEY. 
Leonarp G. WOLF. 
JOSEPH E. KarTH. 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal Government is spending cur- 
rently $8 billion annually for research 
and development. 

About 90 percent of the research and 
development contracts let by the Depart- 
ment of Defense are cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts. 

The salaries of company officers and 
officials who devote any of their time to 
research and development work under 
these contracts are covered, as are the 
many millions of dollars which are spent 
on institutional advertising of all kinds. 

A few large companies, for instance, 
Aerojet, when engaged on a Government 
contract will let a subcontractor who de- 
velops something patentable keep it. 
However, most big companies demand 
and obtain from their subcontractors full 
ownership of any patent rights which 
are developed. 

Of course, any patents the big com- 
panies develop are, under Defense De- 
partment policy, commercially exploit- 
able by such big companies. Where does 
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this leave small business? It is impor- 
tant to ask this question since the policy 
pursued by the Defense Department is 
the policy which the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration will pursue 
if the patent amendment in H.R. 12049 
becomes law. 

The proponents of the patent amend- 
ment in H.R. 12049 tell us that— 

Unfortunately, some opposition is fighting 
this reform under the guise of being a friend 
to the public, to the taxpayer, and to small 
business. Actually, the opposition is a friend 
to none, since the new patent section of the 
bill would give a break to private enterprise 
in general, to small business in particular, 
and to the taxpaying public which is now 
forced to pay premium prices for space re- 
search and development due to the Govern- 
ment’s insistence on taking all rights to any 
inventions produced through NASA research 
contracts. 


As to aiding the 442 million small busi- 
nessmen of our country, little of the $8 
billion spent on research and develop- 
ment by the Federal Government ever 
reached small business. 

In the fiscal year 1959, small business 
received only 3.5 percent of Defense De- 
partment contracts for research and de- 
velopment. In the fiscal year 1958, small 
business received 3.7 percent of such 
contracts. 

It is clear that small business is frozen 
out of most Government contracts even 
though their taxes help pay for these 
contracts. 

“How Small Business Cuts Its Throat” 
is the provocative title of a recent Har- 
per’s magazine article by University of 
Michigan Business Prof. George S. Odi- 
orne. Professor Odiorne found the small 
businessman “feels that the Government 
even in a Republican administration, is 
against him. Once the dominant force 
in GOP politics, he is now part of the 
frustrated opposition within the party.” 

And no wonder, because the Govern- 
ment’s research and development con- 
tract policy as developed at the Depart- 
ment of Defense is outrageous. Do we 
want to take the step here today which 
would lead to the establishment of a 
similar policy by the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration? 

I think not. And why not? 

Because, as Professor Odiorne points 
out in his article, economic power and 
property are today concentrated in the 
hands of some 200 corporations and this 
situation shows no signs of abating. 

If the patent amendment in H.R. 12049 
is adopted the present trend will not only 
continue, the tempo toward concentra- 
tion and monopoly will be stepped up. 
We have a duty to perform, we must do 
what we can to protect the small busi- 
nessman. The political platforms of 
both parties contain forthright declara- 
tions on this. 

Senator Russe.L Lone recently told 
the Senate that large firms get 97 per- 
cent of the Defense Department R. & D. 
contracts, and 20 firms receive the full 
benefits that monopoly control of patents 
under Defense Department policy confer. 

This is the patent policy which we are 
being urged to adopt here today. 

Senator Lone declared that the argu- 
ment made by the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics that the patent amend- 
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ment they are recommending would help 
small business was “a lot of hogwash.” 

Early in May in a memorable speech 
Senator Lone told the Members of the 
other House that most of the witnesses 
before the House Subcommittee on 
Patents and Scientific Inventions were 
“patent lawyers.” 

He added that— 

Of the remaining witnesses, most of them 
were representatives of large corporations 
who are getting all this handout. Apparently 
no effort was made to seek the kind of 
witnesses we sought for the Small Business 
Committee (of the Senate)—small business- 
men and people of that kind. 


Senator Lone said it was difficult to 
get witnesses from small business to 
testify, because the large corporations 
and those administering the Department 
of Defense have so many ways they can 
rough up small businessmen. 

He explained: 

A small businessman testified before us 
about the difficulty he had in getting the 
specifications to manufacture cameras. He 
told how it was costing the Government so 
much more than it should. 

Within 3 weeks, in the Department of 
Defense there was ordered a worldwide field 
inspection of everything he sold the Govern- 
ment, which meant that the great patent 
lawyer serving as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense sent down the word to rough 
that fellow up, because he dared to testify 
against a policy of giving away $6 billion a 
year of patent rights. 


The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Joseph Campbell, has been look- 
ing into some aspects of the patent prob- 
lem. On March 10, 1960, the Comptroller 
General told the Congress an examina- 
tion made by the General Accounting 
Office of the operations of a major de- 
fense contractor disclosed that 218 in- 
vention disclosures arose from work 
financed by or under Government con- 
tracts. “Most of these disclosures for 
which patent applications were filed or 
approved for filing were classified by 
the contractor as having commercial 
value,” wrote the Comptroller General 
and he added that— 

The circumstances that the work was 
sponsored and financed by the Government 
and performed for the express purpose of 
accomplishing research and development in 
the particular field seem to afford persuasive 
reasons for urging that, in addition to the 
right to the free use of any inventions, im- 
provements, or discoveries resulting there- 
from, the Government should retain the 
property rights thereto, including any 
patents that might be granted therefor. 


As long ago as 1947 Justice Tom C. 
Clark, former Attorney General, after 
an intensive study of the problem, rec- 
ommended that the Government take 
title to all inventions produced in the 
performance of a Government-financed 
research and development contract. 

In 1956 former Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell submitted a report to 
the Congress, as required by the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, in which he 
found that the present patent policy 
“may be one of the major factors tend- 
ing to concentrate economic power.” 

Everybody is out of step, it would 
seem, except the members of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 
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I think that the patent provisions of 
this bill should be—at the very least— 
returned to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics for further study. 

Under the present policy of the De. 
fense Department, which the patent 
amendment of H.R. 12049 would, in ef- 
fect, extend to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, small busj- 
nessmen would never be free of the dom- 
ination of big business which would con- 
trol most of the patents and proprietary 
rights. Small business would be able to 
continue doing business with the Goy- 
ernment only through sufferance of big 
business. The Federal Government, 
which paid for the patent rights devel- 
oped as a result of Government research 
and development contracts, would be de- 
nied the right to assist small business- 
men. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has a good patent policy. Recently, in 
cooperation with the State of Florida, 
it developed a process for freezing 
orange juice. Today, more than 50 com- 
panies are licensed by the Department 
of Agriculture to use this method. 

Here is a concrete example of how 
small business has benefited, and the 
public has realized considerable savings 
in the end product through the inevi- 
table competition which has been en- 
gendered. 

In our free enterprise system do we 
really want to close off all the avenues 
to competition and free enterprise? 

I include here as part of my remarks 
an excerpt from a conference on Fed- 
eral patent policies participated in by 
Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S. Navy, and 
Senator RussELL B. Lone, chairman, 
Subcommittee on Monopoly of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, U.S. Sen- 
ate, which was held on April 8, 1960: 

Senator Long. Do you have any indication 
that the companies charge you more to do 
research and development if they are not 
permitted to keep proprietary or commercial 
patent rights? 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir; I know of no 
such cases. They are nearly all cost-plus 
type contracts and the fees are about the 
same throughout the Government. Nor do 
I agree with the statement frequently made 
that unless there is such a patent provision, 
their employees will not work assiduously. I 
have never seen anything of the sort. A man 
who has an idea in his mind, if he is worth 
his salt, will want to get it out. He will 
fight all obstacles to get it out; it really 
makes no difference to the scientist or engi- 
neer one way or another because the com- 
pany gets to own the patent rights anyway. 

Now, the companies apparently take a 
different stand toward the Government than 
they do to their own employees. Their own 
employees must sign an agreement providing 
that the company takes title to the patents 
they develop. Apparently, the companies 
desire better treatment from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment than they accord their own em- 
ployees. 

Senator Lonc. I was talking to a young 
man who worked for an oil company about its 
research program. He told me that when he 
went to work for the company, he was re- 
quired to sign a contract that said that any- 
thing he developed would be turned over to 
the company. Now, he said that he didn’t 
have to sign that contract, but he felt that 
if he was going to take the job, the company 
had every right to ask him to sign it. And 
yet his attitude was that if the company, in 
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turn, was going to work for the U.S. Govern- 
ment.on a project to be wholly paid for by 
the Government, it was no more immoral 
for the company to be asked to let the Gov- 
ernment keep the patent rights than it was 
for him to be asked to let the company keep 
the patent rights if he went to work for that 
oil company. 

Admiral Rickover. That is tantamount to 
what I said. I agree with you that com- 

es in the employ of the Government 
should receive the same treatment from the 
Government as they give to their own em- 
ployees. In Great Britain, as you know, 
there is a different system. There, the pat- 
ent rights for work financed by the Govern- 
ment belong entirely to the Government; 
the Government licenses industry and even 
shares in the royalties industry receives from 
non-Government applications. In Russia, 
the Government of course, owns all patents. 
So here we have three different patent sys- 
tems working side by side. I know of no 
evidence indicating that the British or the 
Russians are being held back because they 
have not copied our patent system. One of 
the reasons the Russians have been able to 
make rapid progress is because they dis- 
seminate technical information faster than 
we. They probably lead the world in the 
thorough and rapid dissemination of scien- 
tific and engineering information. I believe 
this is pretty good evidence there is little to 
the argument that unless we give industry 
full rights to patents where the Government 
has paid for the work, our economic system 
would be hurt. I doubt that very much. 
Perhaps there are too many patent lawyers in 
the United States. 

Senator Lonc. Here is another problem 
that concerns me, Admiral Rickover. It 
seems to me that if I had a company work- 
ing on something that could conceivable be 
of immense value—for example, suppose I 
was trying to develop a new fuel that might 
be the fuel of the future, perhaps the fuel 
that could put a satellite into outer space or 
do things present fuels will not do. If I 
were able to achieve it first and to obtain a 
patent on it, that patent would be of enor- 
mous value in future years. Now, on the 
other hand, if my competitors were working 
on something similar to that, it seems to me 
that there would be an incentive on my part, 
looking after my pocketbook and stock- 
holders, to tell my engineers: “Fellows, don’t 
tell anyone about this thing. Hold onto it 
until we are able to get a patent on it.” 
Does it occur to you that that logic might 
from time to time operate on work under 
Government R. & D. contracts? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, it could, except in 
the case of AEC and NASA work. In these 
fields the law places ownership of patents 
initially in the U.S. Government. This gives 
the Government the opportunity to make 
them available to everyone. In my opinion, 
this is a good system because it makes new 
information available quickly. Otherwise, 
there is the possibility of withholding infor- 
mation. All of our industry benefits greatly 
from free use of Government patents. As 
you have stated, it is essential in the race 
with the Russians that we do not handi- 
cap ourselves by delaying the emergence of 
new developments. The Russians have no 
such handicap. 

The object of the patent system was to 
further human welfare and happiness. Take 
the medical profession, for example. As far 
as I know the medical profession rarely pat- 
ents anything. New procedures, techniques, 
and instruments developed by doctors and 
medical researchers are free to be used by 
anyone. This is a noble attitude by a noble 
profession, and I have never heard it said 
that our doctors are loath to increase human 
health and happiness because they would 
not receive exclusive right to their inven- 
tions. And to illustrate the human misery 
that can result from undue secrecy there 
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is the famous case of the first practical ob- 
stetric forceps... It was invented about 1600 
by Peter Chamberlen, an English obstetri- 
cian. It was kept by the Chamberlens as a 
family secret for nearly a century. They 
wouldn’t let anyone else know about it. So 
here we have a case where countless mothers 
were subjected to needless pain—pain that 
could have been avoided had that knowl- 
edge been made public. But the Chamber- 
len family kept it to themselves in order 
to retain a monopoly; they enriched them- 
selves at the expense of human misery. This 
illustrates in a homely sort of way, a way 
& man can’t understand but a woman surely 
can, the importance of not withholding in- 
formation. Today I believe it would be con- 
sidered unethical for a man in the medical 
profession to try to patent something of that 
sort. 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WILLIs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12049) to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 





DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. O’NEILL (at the request of Mr. 
Bo.Luiinec), from the Committee on Rules, 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 552, Rept. No. 1768), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6597) to revise the boundaries of Dinosaur 
National Monument and provide an entrance 
road or roads thereto, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 





INTERNATIONAL STORAGE DAM 


Mr. THORNBERRY (at the request of 
Mr. Bouiinc), from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 553, Rept. No. 1769), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12263) to authorize the conclusion of an 
agreement for the joint construction by the 
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United States and Mexico of a major inter- 
national storage dam on the Rio Grande in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty 
of February 3, 1944, with Mexico, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopt- 
ed, and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill afd amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 





AMENDING SECTION 57a OF THE 
BANERUPTCY ACT 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 6816) to 
amend section 57a of the Bankruptcy 
Act (11 U.S.C. 93(a)) and section 152, 
title 18, United States Code, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “creditor.” ” 
and insert “creditor. A proof of claim filed 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
Bankruptcy Act, the General Orders of the 
Supreme Court, and the official forms, even 
though not verified under oath, shall con- 
stitute prima facie evidence of the validity 
and amount of the claim.” ” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE WEEK 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of asking the 
majority leader as to the program for 
the balance of the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have hereto- 
fore announced the program in response 
to an inquiry from the distinguished mi- 
nority leader that the present bill under 
consideration would proceed until dis- 
posed of and that then the military con- 
struction appropriation bill for 1961 
would be the next order of business. 
You will note on the program for this 
week there is H.R. 4815, a transit op- 
erations bill, relating to the District of 
Columbia. That bill will not come up 
this week. I shall program it for next 
week. Several Members interested in 
one way or another had a discussion, 
and as a result of that discussion this 
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action was taken. However, the Com- 
mittee on Rules reported out a rule to- 
day which the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Boiitnc], just re- 
ported to the House, relating to H.R. 
12263, a bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a major international storage 
dam on the Rio Grande River, carrying 
out, as I understand it, an agreement 
that we have with the Government of 
Mexico. That bill will be programed 
for this week and it will follow the dis- 
position of the military construction ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 





HONORS FOR CONGRESSMAN 
BLATNIK 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, our 
respected colleague and good friend, 
Congressman JOHN BLATNIK, was hon- 
ored last week with a special award as 
a distinguished graduate of Winona 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 

The award was presented by Dr. Nels 
Minne, president of Winona State Col- 
lege, at the school’s centennial year 
commencement exercises. 

The citation notes Congressman 
BLaTNIK’s distinguished military record 
as well as his service in the Minnesota 
State Legislature and the Congress of 
the United States, We join in offering 
congratulations to him on the honor 
he so rightly deserves. 

The citation follows: 

JoHN A. BLATNIK 

A college is known by the quality of its 
graduates and it gains in stature through 
their achievements. In the field of govern- 
mental service, Winona State honors the 
career Of JOHN A. BLATNIK, Congressman 
from the Eighth District. A product of the 
Chisholm public schools, he was graduated 
from this college with high honors and 
certified to teach. He taught science in 
northern Minnesota and then turned to edu- 
cational administration in St. Louis County. 
Here he became so well known that he was 
urged to run for the State senate to which 
he was elected in 1940 as the youngest sen- 
ator to date. 

There followed the World War II period 
during which he served the U.S. Army in 
Air Corps Intelligence and OSS, earning the 
Bronze Star Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster 
and the Air Medal as well, for service behind 
the lines in Yugoslavia. 

He was first elected to the 80th Congress 
in 1946 and has been reelected to each suc- 
ceeding session. Keenly interested in the 
special problems of his district, he has 
exerted outstanding leadership in the drive 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway to serve Great 
Lakes ports, including those of Minnesota. 

His energy, drive, and concern for the 
problems of young people everywhere have 
given him deserved national prominence. 
Winona State College honors his achieve- 
ment and his high personal qualities in 
ae on him its Distinguished Alumni 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH 
BENEFITS ACT 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
passed last year the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959—Public Law 
86-382—-which became law on Septem- 
ber 28. Under its provisions the Civil 
Service Commission has developed about 
40 plans now available to Government 
employees. 

Contracts have been let and literature 
distributed during the past 10 days to 
about 2 million potentially eligible per- 
sons. There will be another 2 million 
family members sharing in these benefit 
rights. The enrollment period and op- 
portunity for each individual to study his 
needs and make his decision as to selec- 
tion of coverage is unfortunately a very 
short one. June 30 is the deadline. 

I know there are many worthy purposes 
to this legislation. But I have heard 
many complaints from Government em- 
ployees among my constituents. They 
looked forward to a reduction of their 
medical and hospital costs. They looked 
forward to fulfillment of our optimistic 
prediction that the Government was go- 
ing to reduce family insurance costs 
$110.50 a year through a Government 
contribution of that amount. The re- 
ports I get are that none of the 40 plans 
does that; that not a single one of the 
plans, in fact, permits any of the 2 mil- 
lion Government employees to continue 
even his present group coverage plan at 
its current cost. 

To me this is astounding. Why did 
we pass this legislation? Not a single 
plan takes into account the thousands of 
persons who now carry Blue Cross cover- 
age and do not want to spend any more 
money. Each of these 40 complex plans 
forces the individual to take all or noth- 
ing of what is offered. 

Let me give you several examples of 
actual cases called to my attention. 

Mr. A. pays $79.20 for family protec- 
tion under Blue Cross. Theoretically, 
under this legislation we were going to 
reduce his cost by $110.50 a year, there- 
fore his continued coverage should cost 
him nothing. But no—this is not true. 
His personnel office informed him, first, 
there is no such plan among the 40, as 
simple Blue Cross protection; second, 
the Government will pay nothing what- 
soever to him or on his behalf in this in- 
stance unless he signs up for a totally 
different kind of coverage—which is not 
what he wants at all; third, his present 
$79.20 cost is based on group coverage. 
After July 10 his Blue Cross will be can- 
celed or he will have to sign up at a 
higher rate, individually, for this same 
coverage. He is penalized by our law. 

Take a second example: Mr. I. now 
carries.a combined Blue Cross and health 
insurance plan—commonly called HIP— 
for himself and his wife at an annual 
cost of $182.88. Among the 40 plans 
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there is such a combination plan—but 
mind you, the cost to him is $188.24, or 
$5.36 higher than his present rate. And 
on top of that, we, the Government, con- 
tribute an additional $81.12. What does 
he get added to his present protection 
for the extra $86.48 premium? He gets 
only two things; the first is a maximum 
of $40 cash toward anesthesia; the sec- 
ond is 9 extra free hospital days—tota] 
value about $105. But wait. What does 
he lose? He loses 171 days of Blue Cross 
hospital room coverage valued at $2,400. 
Under his present plan he gets 21 free 
hospital days and 180 days at half cost. 
Under the new plan he gets 30 free days 
but the 180-day part payment feature is 
wiped out. What kind of protection is 
this against losses from prolonged acci- 
dent and sickness? This family is pen- 
alized under our program. He pays 
more money. We add Federal funds to 
that and still he gets less protection. 
Meanwhile he has been told that Blue 
Cross and HIP will both cut him off in 
the next 60 days from his present con- 
tract unless he signs up for the new more 
expensive and lesser benefits plan. He 
has no alternative but to sign or switch 
to other forms of protection which are 
still more expensive. 

This same feature of loss of valuable 
hospital protection is part of every so- 
called low option plan among the several 
I have examined. 

Other low option plans and even some 
of the most expensive of the plans have 
deductible features which take away 
other benefits now a part of the plans 
Government employees are carrying on 
their own at nominal cost. 

I am no insurance expert as are a 
number of my colleagues here—some of 
whom have been in the insurance busi- 
ness a good many years. But I can tell 
you this. One company I called—the 
All State Insurance Co.—offered to sell 
me a $500 deductible type policy valued 
at $10,000 to protect me and my wife for 
less than $100 a year. Now if the Gov- 
ernment will just pay that premium, and 
mind you, it is authorized under our law 
to pay up to $110.50, I will have, it seems 
to me, better protection against major 
medical and hospital costs than you or 
I can buy under any of these Govern- 
ment plans at 10 times the cost. 

Let me cite another example. Mr. M., 
along with thousands of others in the 
New York area, now has a Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield contract. This particular 
contract not only provides adequate hos- 
pitalization and surgical coverage, but 
pays for nonsurgical office and house 
visits by any doctor of his choice. 

This coverage costs a married em- 
ployee $170.40 per year. Mr. M. had 
been told that the Government would 
subsidize medical coverage as much as 
$110.50 per year for the family contract. 

None of the New York City plans finally 
offered includes this coverage at any 
price. If the employee wants coverage 
for nonsurgical doctor visits he must pay 
$187.72 per year, and take a different 
plan with so-called participating physi- 
cians instead of the physician of his 
choice. The Government then adds 
$81.12—not $110.50—for a total premium 
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of $268.84 or $98.44 more than the cost 
of his present protection. Meanwhile, 
even under this coverage his hospital- 
ization benefits are drastically reduced 
and are costly and inadequate for even 
a minor emergency. 

If the employee wants adequate hos- 
pitalization insurance he and the Gov- 
ernment must pay a combined annual 
premium of $232.44 and still not receive 
coverage for nonsurgical doctor visits. 

To make matters worse, Mr. M. has no 
choice. He will not be able to continue 
the present coverage at any price. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield will discontinue the 
present contract at the conclusion of the 
present quarterly contract period. 

In a statement to the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the administration 
proposal for medical and health insur- 
ance for the aged on Wednesday, May 4, 
Secretary of HEW Arthur S. Flemming 
testified that the average medical ex- 

of our 6 million aged population 
in 1957-58 were $177 a year and $84 for 
the rest of the population. If this is the 
case, then surely the average expense 
per governmental employee where the 
average age is 45, not 65, is far less than 
$177 a year. Someone should have told 
this to the Civil Service Commission. 

I am informed that before approving 
the plans, the Commission consulted 
with the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Advisory Committee established 
by the Health Benefits Act. They also 
consulted with an interagency advisory 
committee of Government personnel di- 
rectors. In addition they retained the 
consulting firm of actuaries, Milliman 
& Robertson, of Seattle, Wash. It ap- 
pears, however, that none of these wor- 
thy persons ever learned of the facts 
elicited by Mr. Flemming. 

The Commission should have devel- 
oped agreements and all inclusive major 
medical plans for the 2 million Govern- 
ment employees and their 2 million de- 
pendents at a maximum charge of $177 
each, less the Government $110.50 share. 
As it is none of these 40 plans provide 
anywhere near this kind of rate for total 
family protection. As a matter of fact, 
there is no plan at all which offers total 
protection at any price. 

Why did not we turn over this job of 
medical and hospitalization care to 
DHEW in the first place? From the re- 
sults I would judge the great latitude 
given the Civil Service Commission to 
establish costs has not been wisely exer- 
cised. All our facts and research in 
human health are concentrated in the 
Public Health Service, in the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and in the 
Social Security Administration. I sug- 
gest we seriously reconsider our action 
and take away the planning and admin- 
istration of the Federal Employee Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 from the amateurs. 
The Civil Service Commission has ig- 
nored Secretary Flemming’s facts of 
medical costs in creating this mon- 
Strosity of plans—each of them, accord- 
ing to my facts—more expensive than 
parallel coverage now carried under pri- 
vate and group coverage by millions of 
Federal workers. It may be too late to 


take corrective action this session. Con- 
tracts now let run through October 1961. 
However, I urge our Civil Service Com- 
mittee to look into this matter at once, 
and I hope the Congress will give care- 
ful reconsideration to the law itself, with 
a view toward amending it. 





STATUS OF NEUBERGER SEASHORE 
PARK LEGISLATION 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the body of the Rrecorp 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, béfore 
his tragic and unexpected death in 
March of this year, Senator Dick Neu- 
berger had referred Oregon Dunes Sea- 
shore legislation, as approved by Gov- 
ernor Hatfield and the State committee 
on natural resources, to the Department 
of Interior. 

Dick said he would accept whatever 
changes Interior felt were necessary. 
Then he died. Senator MANSFIELD im- 
mediately asked Interior to submit the 
legislation informally in an acceptable 
form. This was done and the bill was 
introduced by the distinguished whips 
of both parties, Senator MANSFIELD and 
Senator KucHeEL, with a provision that 
the park bear the name of their deceased 
friend, Richard L. Neuberger. 

I introduced an identical bill on the 
House side although I had objections to 
several provisions and several omissions. 
I wanted to speed committee action. My 
bill, H.R. 11204, was introduced March 
16, 1960. Representative WayNE AsPIN- 
ALL, chairman of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, requested a 
report from Interior on March 19 and 
from the Department of Agriculture 
on March 25. 

Neither report has been received, but 
Interior on May 25 wrote to Chairman 
AspINALL that the report on my Dill 
would be delayed. 

Assistant Secretary Ernst wrote— 

We have received what we believe to be 
constructive suggestions from individuals, 
organizations, and officials of the State of 
Oregon which will cause us to make changes 
in our proposed report on this legislation. 


He concluded by saying they “will do 
what they can to expedite our report on 
the bill.” 

With adjournment scheduled hope- 
fully for July 2, 1960, further delay may 
well make enactment of legislation in 
this Congress impossible. It has always 
been my firm intention that the decision, 
favorable or unfavorable, be reached as 
soon as possible. The uncertainty is a 
hardship on residents of the area. 

Several weeks ago Interior agreed to 
consider the Oregon Dunes Park sepa- 
rately from two other such parks, one in 
Massachusetts and the other in Texas. 
Interior had just previously presented a 
favorable report on the Saylor bill— 
H.R. 11842—which included authoriza- 
tion for all three seashore parks. 
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Since it appeared that my Oregon 
Dunes seashore bill, H.R. 11204—the 
Mansfield-Kuchel bill in the Senate, was 
not going to receive a report from In- 
terior for awhile and since the provisions 
of the Saylor bill were so similar, I de- 
cided to request hearings on the Saylor 
bill so far as it applied to the Cregon 
Dunes Park. 

However; I wanted certain amend- 
ments—which will be set out in full fol- 
lowing these remarks—and I talked 
them over with Park Service officials. 
On the major amendments I found the 
Officials agreed with my. suggestions. 
When I wrote them all out, as they ap- 
pear below, I sent them over to Interior 
for a final perusal. 

Today I received a letter signed by 
Assistant Secretary Aandahl saying: 

The Department of Interior has recently 
received comments from some of the peo- 
ple, organizations, and officials of the State 
of Oregon with respect to the proposed 
Oregon Dunes national seashore, and on the 
basis of those comments we are now in the 
process of preparing amendments which 
would restrict H.R. 11842 to the Oregon 
Dunes. Until that work is completed we 
will not be in a position to give you any 
helpful comments on your proposed amend- 
ments, which are designed for the same pur- 
pose. 


From my talks with Park Service offi- 
cials I have reason to believe we are not 
far apart on the amendments we want. 

Set out below are the words of my 
amendments, followed by the Saylor 
bill—H.R. 11842—-so far as it applies to 
Oregon Dunes but omitting the descrip- 
tions of area in order to save space. My 
amendments are numbered and the num- 
bers are listed in the appropriate places 
in the text of the Saylor bill. 

Most of the amendments speak for 
themselves. I point out that I have made 
the Secretary’s duties to enter coopera- 
tive agreements about hunting and fish- 
ing, to permit withdrawal of ground 
water, to consult with the local com- 
mission, to conduct sand dune stabiliza- 
tion mandatory, instead of merely per- 
missive. 

The in-lieu tax provision is identical to 
that in the Kennedy-Saltonstall Cape 
Cod bill. 

Attention is especially called to the at- 
tempt in amendment 7 to provide for 
persons who own lots on which they in- 
tend to build. This may need improve- 
ment to make it both workable and ac- 
ceptable by residents and by the Park 
Service. 

Several opponents of this legislation 
have repeatedly asserted that it would 
mean that families would be forced from 
their homes. This is, of course, not true. 
I refer those interested to the provisions 
of section 5. 

It is my hope that residents of the area 
under discussion, other citizens of Ore- 
gon, Governor Hatfield, Senator Morse, 
Senator Lusk, Representatives Al Ull- 
man, Maurine Neuberger, and the ad- 
ministration—principally the Interior 
and Agriculture Departments—will con- 
sider these proposed amendments and 
the provisions of the Saylor bill carefully. 
I welcome opinions and suggestions. A 


a ee aa, 
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lot of help will be necessary promptly if 
the Richard L. Neuberger National Sea- 
shore Park is to be acted upon in the few 
remaining days of the 86th Congress. 

1 (Amendment 1) (revised title) : “A bill to 
save, preserve, and develop, for the public 
use and benefit, a portion of the remaining 
underdeveloped seashore and related areas of 
the United States, situated in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes.” 

2 (Amendment 2) (revised first section, 
starting with line 1, p. 1, through line 10, 
p. 10, to read as follows) : 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to save and preserve, for the purposes of 
public recreation, benefit, and inspiration, a 
portion of the diminishing seashore of the 
United States that remains undeveloped, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall take appro- 
priate action in the public interest toward 
the establishment of the Richard L. Neuber- 
ger National Seashore comprising a portion 
of the land and waters along the Oregon 
coast described as follows:”. 

(The description of the proposed seashore 
area found beginning on page 10, line 11, 
and continuing through page 15, line 2, 
would read the same.) 

3 (Amendment 3): Line 3, page 15, would 
be amended to read: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Richard L. Neuberger 
National Seashore may be ex-”. 

Line 4, page 15, through line 24, page 15, 
would read the same. 

4 (Amendment 4) : Line 25, page 15, would 
be amended to read: 

“(b) If the Secretary of the Interior finds 
that any parcel”. 

Line 1, page 16, through line 7, page 19, 
would read the same. 

5 (Amendment 5): Beginning with line 8, 
page 19, section (h) would be amended as 
follows: 

“(c) Upon approval of extensions of the 
seashore as provided in subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, the provisions of section 
3 shall become applicable to the extensions.” 

6 (Amendment 6): Following line 10, page 
19, a new section would be added. 

“(d) No extension of the boundaries of the 
Richard L. Neuberger National Seashore be- 
yond the limits provided in this Act shall be 
made except by Act of Congress.” 

Line 11, page 19, starting with “Src. 3. 
(a)” through line 4, page 22, would read the 
same. 

Line 5, page 22, beginning with subsec- 
tion (b) through line 24, page 22, ending 
subsection (c) would be deleted. 

7 (Amendment 7): Line 25, page 22, 
through line 20, page 23, would be amended 
as follows: 

“(b) As used in this Act, the term ‘im- 
proved property’ shall mean (1) a private 
noncommercial dwelling, including the land 
on which it is situated, whose construction 
was begun before September 1, 1959, or 
which has been intended by the owner, con- 
tinuously since September 1, 1959, to begin 
and was begun before a date three years after 
the date of enactment of this Act, and 
structures accessory thereto (hereinafter 
in this subsection referred to as ‘dwelling’), 
together with such amount and locus of the 
property adjoining and in the same owner- 
ship as such dwelling as the Secretary des- 
ignates to be reasonably necessary for the 
enjoyment of such dwelling for the sole pur- 
pose of noncommercial residential use and 
occupancy; or (2) any land, not exceeding 
such amount and locus in a single owner- 
ship as the Secretary designates to be rea- 
sonably necessary for the enjoyment of a 
noncommercial dwelling, on which construc- 
tion of a private noncommercial dwelling 
has been intended by the owner continu- 
ously since September 1, 1959, which land is 
acquired by the Secretary before construc- 
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tion begins, but not later than three years 
after the date of enactment of this Act. In 
making such designations the Secretary shall 
take into account the manner of noncom- 
mercial residential use and occupancy in 
which the constructed or proposed dwelling 
and such adjoining property has usually been 
or would be reasonably expected to be en- 
joyed by its owner or occupant. The amount 
of such adjoining property to be so desig- 
nated by the Secretary shall in no case be 
less than three acres in area, or all of such 
lesser amount as there may be, except that 
the Secretary may exclude from the amount 
of adjoining property so designated any 
beach or waters, together with so much of 
the land adjoining such beach or waters as 
the Secretary may deem necessary for public 
access thereto.” 

Line 21, page 23, through line 23, page 25, 
deleted. 

8 (Amendment 8): 
amended as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act,”. (The language of subsection 
(a) remains otherwise as it appears in the 
Saylor bill.) 

Line 11, page 26, through line 12, page 28, 
deleted. 

9 (Amendment 9): Line 18, page 328, 
through line 18, page 28, amended as 
follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall enter into such 
cooperative agreements with the State of 
Oregon which, in the Judgment of the Sec- 
retary, are consistent with the purpose of 
this Act regarding rules pertaining to hunt- 
ing and fishing and management programs 
pertaining to fish, game, wildlife, and wild 
furbearing animals which will not materially 
impair the scenic, scientific, and recreational 
features of the Richard L. Neuberger National 
Seashore.” 

10 (Amendment 10): Line 19, page 28, in- 
sert “Src. 7” as follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby established a 
Richard L. Neuberger National Seashore Ad- 
visory Commission (hereinafter referred to 
as the Commission). The Commission shall 
terminate ten years after the date the 
seashore is established. 

“(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of nine members each appointed for a term 
of two years by the Secretary as follows: 

(1) Four members to be appointed from 
recommendations made by the State com- 
mittee on natural resources or, if said 
committee does not exist, by the Governor 
of the State of Oregon, said members to be 
residents of each of the congressional dis- 
tricts of the State as such districts were es- 
tablished September 1, 1959. 

“(2) Two members to be appointed from 
recommendations of the Governor of the 
State of Oregon; and 

“(3) One member to be designated by the 
Secretary. 

“(4) The mayors, ex officio, from the cities 
of Florence and Reedsport, Oreg. 

“(c) The Secretary shall designate one 
member to be Chairman. Any vacancy in the 
Commission shall be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made. 

“(d) A member of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation as such. The 
Secretary is authorized to pay the expenses 
reasonably incurred by the Commission in 
carrying out its responsibilities under this 
Act upon vouchers signed by the chairman. 

“(e) The Commission established by the 
section shall act and advise by affirmative 
vote of a majority of the members thereof. 

“(f) The Secretary shall, from time to 
time, consult with the members of the Com- 
mission with respect to matters relating to 
the development and operation of the Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger National Seashore, and for 
that purpose shall consult with the members 
with respect to carrying out the provisions 
of this Act. 


Line 24, page 25, 
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“(g) No permit for the commercial or in. 
dustrial use of property located within the 
seashore shall be issued by the Secretary 
without the advice of the Commission, and, 
after its termination, without the advice of 
the Governor of Oregon, if such advice is 
submitted within a reasonable time.” 

Line 19, page 28, through line 8, page 30, 
deleted. 

11 (Amendment 11): Line 9, page 30, 
through line 8, page 31, amended as follows: 

“Src. 8. (a) The Secretary shall permit the 
investigation for, and withdrawal of, ground 
water from the sand dunes and the con- 
veyance thereof outside the boundary of the 
Richard L. Neuberger National Seashore for 
beneficial use, in accordance with the laws 
of the State of Oregon, and to permit the 
removal of surface water and the conveyance 
thereof outside the boundary of the seashore 
for beneficial use in accordance with the 
laws of the State of Oregon, when the wel- 
fare of the surrounding persons becomes de- 
pendent upon the use of such water, except 
when the withdrawal and use of water for 
these purposes will in the judgment of the 
Secretary materially impair the scenic, scien- 
tific, and recreational features of the sea- 
shore. 

“(b) The Secretary shall permit the trans- 
portation and disposal of domestic and in- 
dustrial wastes within or through the Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger National Seashore in 
accordance with standards established by the 
State of Oregon, except when such disposal 
will in the judgment of the Secretary mate- 
rially impair the scenic, scientific, and recre- 
ational features of the seashore. 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary shall conduct such 
sand dune stabilization and erosion control 
programs within the Richard L. Neuberger 
National Seashore as deemed necessary by 
the Secretary to insure the protection of 
manmade developments and the natural 
resources of the area, and he shall secure the 
advice and assistance of other Federal and 
State agencies to accomplish these purposes.” 

12 (Amendment 12): Line 9, page 31, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 10. No” (etc.). 

13 (Amendment 13): Line 21, page 31, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. There” (etc.). 

14 (Amendment 14): 
amended to read as follows: 
that no more than 
appro-”’. 

15 (Amendment 15): After line 2, page 
$2, insert “Sec. 12” (in lieu of tax proviso): 

“Sec. 12 (a) In order to provide compen- 
sation for tax losses sustained by local tax- 
ing authorities as a result of acquisitions by 
the Secretary of privately owned real estate 
and improvements thereon pursuant to the 
provisions of this act, payments in lieu of 
taxes shall be made to each such local tax- 
ing authority in which such real estate is 
located, and which has been authorized, 
under the laws of Oregon, to assess taxes 
upon real estate to the person who is in 
possession thereof and to assess taxes upon.” 

16. (Amendment 16): Line 3, page 32, to 
read “Segc. 13”’, etc. 

Line 3, page 32, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 13. If any present interest in real 
estate to the owner of such interest, in 
accordance with the following schedule: For 
the calendar year in which the real estate 
is acquired in fee simple absolute, an amount 
which bears the same proportion to the full 
amount of tax assessed thereon in such year 
as the number of days remaining in such 
year after the date of acquisition bears to 
the number three hundred and sixty-five. 
In any case where an amount in excess of 
the difference between such proportionate 
amount and such full amount has already 
been paid to the taxing authority by or on 
behalf of the owner or owners from whom 
the real estate was so acquired, payment of 


Line 23, page. 31, 
“Act; except 
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such excess amount shall be made as re- 
imbursement to such owner or owners out 
of such proportionate amount and only the 
palance remaining of such proportionate 
amount shall be paid to the taxing author- 
ity. For the two succeeding calendar years 
there shall be paid on account of such real 
estate an amount equal to the full amount 
of tax assessed thereon in the year of ac- 
quisition. 

“(b) No payments in lieu of taxes shall 
be made on account of real estate and im- 
provements thereon in which the Secretary 
has ever acquired less than a fee simple 
absolute under this act. 

“(c) As soon as practicable after real es- 
tate taxes have been assessed by such tax- 
ing authorities in each calendar year, the 
Secretary shall compute and certify the 
amount of payments in lieu of taxes due to 
each of such taxing authorities, and such 
amounts shall be paid to the respective 
taxing authorities by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to any property acquired by the 
Secretary after December 31 of the twenty- 
fifth year following the date of enactment 
of this Act.” 

1 (See amendment 1): “A bill to save and 
preserve, for the public use and benefit, a 
portion of the remaining undeveloped sea- 
shore of the United States, and for other 
purposes” (end amendment 1). 

2 (Amendment 2): “Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That in order to save and preserve, 
for purposes of public recreation, benefit, 
and inspiration, a portion of the diminishing 
seashore of the United States that remains 
undeveloped, the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to take appropriate 
action in the public interest toward the 
establishment of three national seashores set 
forth in section 2 of this Act.” 

(End amendment 2.) 

(Boundary description eliminated identi- 
cal to Saylor bill.) 

3 (Amendment 3) : 

“(f) The Oregon Dunes National Sea- 
shore be ex- (end amendment 3) tended by 
Executive order of the President at some 
future time by the addition of a separate 
unit known as Sea Lion Caves after consul- 
tation with and consideration of the recom- 
mendation of the Governor of the State of 
Oregon, said separate unit to include the 
land, water, and submerged land area in the 
vicinity of Sea Lion Caves, the exterior 
boundary limit of which is specifically de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Township 17 south, range 12 west, be- 
ginning at the northeast corner of section 
4; 

“Thence east to the northeast corner of 
the northwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 3; 

“South to the northeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of the said section 3; 

“East to the northeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the said section 3; 

“South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the said section 3; 

“West to the southwest corner of the said 
section 3; 

“Due west 3,960 feet; 

“Due north to a point due west of the 
point of beginning; 

“Due east to the point of beginning.” 

4 (Amendment 4): 

“(g) If the Secretary of the Interior finds 
that any parcel” (end amendment 4) 
within the Tahkenitch Lake unit is not be- 
ing used in its entirety primarily for the 
growth and harvesting of timber on a sus- 
tained yield basis, he may, by publishing 
notice in the Federal Register, extend the 


boundaries of the Seashore to include said 
parcel. As used in this subsection, the 
phrase ‘parcel within the Tahkenitch Lake 
unit’ means each ownership of land, water, 
and submerged land within the following 
described area:”’. 

5 (Amendment 5): 

“(h) Upon approval of extensions of the 
Seashore as provided in subsections (f) and 
(g), the provisions of section 3 shall be- 
come applicable to the extensions. (End 
amendment 5.) 

6 (Amendment 6 inserted in full): 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’) 
is authorized to acquire by donation, pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, 
condemnation, transfer from any Federal 
agency, exchange, or otherwise, the land, 
waters, and other property, and improve- 
ments thereon and any interest therein, 
within the areas described in section 2 of 
this Act or which lie within the areas de- 
scribed in section 2 of this Act or which 
lie within the boundaries of a seashore as 
established under section 4 of this Act (here- 
inafter referred to as ‘such area’). Any 
property, or interest therein, owned by a 
State or political subdivision thereof may be 
acquired only with the concurrence of such 
owner. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any Federal property located within 
such area may, with the concurrence of the 
agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred without consideration to the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction of the Secretary for use 
by him in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. 

“*(b) The Secretary is authorized to pay 
for any acquisitions which he makes by 
purchase under this Act their fair market 
value, as determined by the Secretary, who 
may in his discretion base his determina- 
tion on an independent appraisal obtained 
by him. 

“(c) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may ac- 
cept title to any non-Federal property 
located within such area and convey to the 
grantor of such property any federally owned 
property under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary within such area. The properties so 
exchanged shall be approximately equal in 
fair market value: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may accept cash from or pay cash to 
the grantor in such an exchange in order 
to equalize the values of the properties 
exchanged. 

“Sec. 4. (a) As soon as practicable after 
the date of enactment of this Act and fol- 
lowing the acquisition by the Secretary of 
an acreage in each area described in section 
2 of this Act, that is in the opinion of the 
Secretary efficiently administrable to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, the Secretary 
shall establish the area as a National Sea- 
shore by the publication of notice thereof 
in the Federal Register. 

“(b) Such notice referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall contain a de- 
tailed description of the boundaries of the 
Seashore which shall encompass an area as 
near!’ as practicable identical to the area 
described in section 2 of this Act. The 
Secretary shall forthwith after the date of 
publication of such notice in the Federal 
Register (1) send a copy of such notice, 
together with a map showing such bound- 
aries, by registered or certified mail to the 
Governor of the State and to the governing 
body of each of the political subdivisions 
involved; (2) cause a copy of such notice 
and map to be published in one or more 
newspapers which circulate in each of the 
localities; and (3) cause a certified copy of 
such notice, a copy of such map, and a 
copy of this Act to be recorded at the registry 
of deeds for the county involved. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Any owner or owners (here- 
inafter in this subsection referred to as 
owner) of improved property on the date 
of its acquisition by the Secretary may, 
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as a condition to such acquisition, retain the 
right of use and occupancy of his property 
for noncommercial residential purposes for 
a term not to exceed twenty-five years, or 
for a term ending at the death of such owner, 
the death of his spouse, or the day his last 
surviving child reaches the age of twenty- 
one, whichever is the latest. The owner shall 
elect the term to be reserved. In any case 
where such an owner retains a right of use 
and occupancy as herein provided, such 
right may during its existence be conveyed 
or leased, in whole, but not in part. The 
Secretary shall pay to the owner the fair 
market value of the property on the date of 
such acquisition less the fair market value 
on such date of the right retained by the 
owner.” 

7 (Amendment 7): 

“(d) As used in this Act, the term ‘im- 
proved property’ shall mean a private non- 
commercial dwelling, including the land on 
which it is situated, whose construction 
was begun before September 1, 1959, and 
structures accessory thereto (hereinafter in 
this subsection referred to as ‘dwelling’), 
together with such amount and locus of the 
property adjoining and in the same owner- 
ship as such dwelling as the Secretary desig- 
nates to be reasonably necessary for the 
enjoyment of such dwelling for the sole 
purpose of noncommercial residential use 
and occupancy. In making such designation 
the Secretary shall take into account the 
manner of noncommercial residential use 
and occupancy in which the dwelling and 
such adjoining property has usually been 
enjoyed by its owner or occupant. The 
amount of such adjoining property to be 
so designated by the Secretary shall in no 
case be less than three acres in area, or all 
of such lesser amount as there may be, 
except that the Secretary may exclude from 
the amount of adjoining property so desig- 
nated any beach or waters, together with 
so much of the land adjoining such beach 
or waters as the Secretary may deem nec- 
essary for public access thereto.” (End 
amendment 7.) 

8 (Amendment 8): 

“Sec. 8. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act, (end amendment 8) the prop- 
erty acquired by the Secretary under this 
Act shall be administered by the Secretary, 
subject to the provisions of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to establish a National Park Service, 
and for other purposes’, approved August 
25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535); as amended and 
supplemented, and in accordance with other 
laws of general application relating to the 
national park system as defined by the Act 
of August 8, 1953 (67 Stat. 496); except that 
authority otherwise available to the Secre- 
tary for the conservation and management 
of natural resources may be utilized to the 
extent he finds such authority will further 
the purposes of this Act.” 

9 (Amendment 9): 

“(e) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into cooperative agreements with the State 
of Oregon regarding rules pertaining to 
hunting and fishing and management pro- 
grams pertaining to fish, game, wildlife, and 
wild furbearing animals which will not 
materially impair the scenic, scientific, and 
recreational features of the Oregon Dunes 
National Seashore.” (End amendment 9). 

10 (Amendment 10). 

11 (Amendment 11). 

12 (Amendment 12): 

“Sec. 12. No existing authority or respon- 
sibility of any (end amendment 12) Fed- 
eral, State, or local governmental agency 
with respect to jurisdiction over and the 
construction, reconstruction, operation and 
maintenance of any public highway shall be 
altered or affected by this Act or by the 
relocation of any such highway, but the 
Secretary may acquire jurisdiction over such 
highway by agreement with the administer- 
ing agency pursuant to section 3 of this Act. 
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In the event any such highway is relocated 
or reconstructed any increased cost attrib- 
utable to the adoption of recommendations 
of the Secretary in any way therein shall be 
borne by funds available to him. 

13 (Amendment 13): 

“Sec. 138. (end amendment 13.) There are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this (amendment 14) Act; except that no 
more than $25,000,000 shall be appro-(end 
amendment 14) priated for the acquisition 
of land and waters and improvements 
thereon, and interests therein, and inci- 
dental costs relating thereto, in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act.” 

15 (Insert amendment 15.) 

16 (Amendment 16): 

“Sec. 14. If any provision of this Act or 
the application (end amendment 16) of such 
provision to any person or circumstance is 
held invalid, the remainder of this Act or 
the application of such provision to persons 
or circumstances other than those to which 
it is held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby.” 





BOMARC MISSILE FIRE 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing many of us were shocked by the 
news that the Bomarc missile caught 
fire today spewing forth an unknown 
amount of nuclear radiation. The fire, 
a minor one, burned for over 45 minutes 
before it could be put out. We have 
been assured that it is impossible that a 
nuclear explosion could occur because 
of the mechanical controls on the Bo- 
marc missile which would stop it from 
exploding—although those familiar with 
this program have gnawing doubts. 

Mr. Speaker, this House has discussed 
the pros and cons of the Bomarc missile 
for the last 2 years. It has been a fail- 
ure; it is unusable; it is exceedingly dan- 
gerous; for example, the Bomarc missile 
which flamed out in New Jersey has had 
mechanical trouble for several months. 

I wish to reiterate my position on the 
Bomare. We should not continue this 
program, because in fact—as so many 
of our most important military scientists 
tell us—it sabotages the national defense 
effort. As for those Bomarcs which are 
supposedly operational, it seems clear to 
me that the Defense Department should 
examine all of them so that the same or 
some worse mishap does not reoccur. 





PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on rolicall No. 124 on Wednes- 
day, June 8, on adoption of House Res- 
olution 550, making it in order to take 
up H.R. 12381, to increase for a 1-year 
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period the public debt limit set forth in 
section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act and to extend for 1 year the existing 
corporate normal tax rate and certain 
excise tax rates, I was unavoidably ab- 
sent. Had I been present and voting, I 
would have voted “yea.” 





THE ITEM VETO—PART I 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. SCHWENGEL] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
each session of Congress we see a greater 
need for the item veto authority for the 
President, but still Congress takes no ac- 
tion to meet this very evident need. We 
are nearing the end of the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress, and yet no action has 
been taken on more than a dozen bills 
and resolutions now pending in commit- 
tee to give this power to the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of our Nation. 

Three of the pending resolutions are 
mine. They were introduced during this 
session after several months of thorough 
research by a team of student legislative 
assistants at the State University of Iowa. 
These young men, D. T. Doan, Robert 
Downer, and Tom Scheuerman, under 
the supervision of Dr. Russell Ross of the 
Political Science Department at the 
university, have delved into the history 
of the item veto, its use in the States, 
and the various arguments pro and con. 

In the resolutions which came out of 
this research, we have presented three 
approaches which Congress might take 
in granting this authority. 

First. One would permit the President 
to delete or reduce separate items in ap- 
propriations bills. 

Second. One would grant the power to 
delete items from any bill. 

Third. A third bill would limit this au- 
thority to those items which had not 
been approved by the proper congres- 
sional committee and the departments 
and agencies involved. 

It would seem that any one of these 
approaches, or a combination of all or 
a part of them, would give to the Execu- 
tive the power that he needs to control 
unwarranted spending and still not de- 
prive the Congress of any of its constitu- 
tional prerogatives, especially since it is 
provided that any of the items can be 
restored by a two-thirds vote of each 
House. 

Because there has been no action on 
these resolutions and other legislation 
for the same purpose, I feel obliged to 
take the floor on this and other oc- 
ecasions to elaborate upon my findings 
and the conclusions of my research team 
and to attempt to rally support at this 
level, as well as at the grassroots level, 
for positive action to grant the item veto 
authority to the President. 

Today I plan to speak on the history 
of the item veto. In successive weeks, I 
will dwell on the use of the item veto 
in the States and, finally, the pro and 
con arguments for such authority. 

Before reviewing the history of the 
item veto, I would like to read into the 
Recorp a letter from the Honorable 
Maurice Stans, Director, Bureau of the 
Budget. 
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Mr. Stans writes: 

My Dear Mr. SCHWENGEL: I noted with in- 
terest recently your introduction of House 
Joint Resolution 691, House Joint Resolution 
692, and House Joint Resolution 698, alterna- 
tive methods of providing for an item veto. 

As the President indicated in his most 
recent budget message, the item veto is a 
much needed reform in the financial man- 
agement of our Government, and I am happy 
that you are taking the initiative in spon- 
soring measures of this type. 

Your remarks in the House on the day the 
resolutions were introduced called attention 
to the legislative research team which you 
have developed at the University of Iowa. I] 
want to add my commendation for this very 
interesting method of enlisting graduate 
students in useful research on public issues. 


I am grateful for this support and I 
am especially pleased that Mr. Stans took 
note of the use of the legislative research 
team. I havea high regard for the mem- 
bers of this team and for the work they 
have done under the supervision of Dr. 
Russell Ross of the University of Iowa. 

Permit me now to review the history 
of the item veto. 

The veto power of the Executive in the 
United States goes back to the time of 
the Thirteen Colonies, the Governors of 
each being able to reject any measure 
of the legislature. In all except Mary- 
land, Rhode Island, and Connecticut the 
acts were also subject to a royal veto. 
Whether exercised by King or Governor, 
the veto was absolute. The Crown so 
abused the veto power that the first 
clause in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence set forth as a reason for the sepa- 
ration of the Colonies from England 
that “the King has refused to assent to 
laws most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good.” So great was this abuse 
that the State government formed after 
breaking out of hostilities with England 
greatly limited this power, only Massa- 
chusetts allowing the Governor a quali- 
fied veto and not even that until 1780. 
The fear of executive power was so 
overwhelming that there was not even 
so much as an executive commission 
established by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The Articles granted, in effect, this 
veto power to the individual States. 

This restriction of executive power may 
have been fortunate, however, as the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787 rec- 
ognized that a change must be made. 
The Convention admitted immediately 
that a national executive was required 
and that this executive should be en- 
dowed with a veto power. The differ- 
ences of opinion concerned the degree of 
power to be given. After consideration 
of many widely varying proposals, the 
present qualified general veto was in- 
corporated into the Constitution. 

Apparently the question of conferring 
on the President the power to veto partic- 
ular items was not raised during the 
Convention. This is not surprising when 
one learns of the then prevailing distrust 
for executive authority. 

Following the lead of Massachusetts 
and the Federal Constitution, the States, 
as they revised their constitutions in the 
next several decades, generally restored 
the veto power to their Governors. But 
it was not until the time of the Civil 
War that the principle of item veto found 
expression in any American Constitu- 
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tion The Confederate States, in both 
provisional and permanent constitutions, 
adopted item veto for appropriation 
pills. Georgia and Texas were the first 
States to propose this power, including 
it in the constitutions adopted under the 
congressional plan of reconstruction in 
1868. Since the Civil War, with one ex- 
ception—Nevada—every new State ad- 
mitted to the Union and many of the 
older States have granted their Gov- 
ernors this power. At present 41 
s exercise some form of item 
veto, almost invariably limited to ap- 
propriation bills. The Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico has granted this power 
to its Governor and Congress, when it 
enacted organic laws for its possessions, 
granted the power to veto items in 
appropriation bills to the Governor- 
General of the Philippines—1916—and to 
the Governors of the Territories of 
Alaska, 1912; Hawaii, 1900; Puerto Rico, 
1917; and the Virgin Islands, 1954. 

It was not until the time of the Civil 
War that Congress commenced the prac- 
tice of regularly adding legislative riders 
to appropriation bills. This imposed 
objectionable legislation upon the Pres- 
ident without affording him the oppor- 
tunity to exercise his veto power without 
disapproving a needed appropriation as 
well This situation, coupled with 
adoption of item veto by many States, 
caused agitation for similar provision to 
be included in the Federal Constitution. 

President Johnson signed the Army 
appropriation bill of 1867, but in a mes- 
sage of protest to Congress decried as out 
of place provisions depriving 10 States 
from maintaining a militia. The prac- 
tice of attaching riders became so preva- 
lent by 1873 that President Grant recom- 
mended in his message to Congress an 
amendment to the Constitution “to au- 
thorize the Executive to approve of so 
much of any measure passing the two 
Houses as his judgment may dictate, 
without approving the whole, the dis- 
approved portion or portions to ke sub- 
ject to the same rules as now.” This 
recommendation, limited to appropria- 
tion bills, was renewed by Presidents 
Hayes and Arthur in 1879 and 1882, re- 
spectively. Hayes vetoed five appropria- 
tion bills in 1879 alone because of objec- 
tionable provisions. 

The first amendment proposing to give 
the President the right to exercise the 
veto over individual items in appropria- 
tion bills was introduced in 1876. Since 
1876 there has been an unending succes- 
sion of proposals introduced in varying 
forms. These proposals have varied 
greatly in scope and detail; some limit- 
ing the power to rivers and harbors bills 
with others allowing the President to re- 
duce as well as veto items in appropria- 
tion bills. It has been proposed that the 
amendment include a provision for re- 
storing the vetoed items by a simple ma- 
jority. 

Six Presidents since the time of the 
Civil War have been in favor of an 
amendment to give the President the 
bower to exercise some form of item veto. 
They are Grant, Hayes, Arthur, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisen- 
hower. Even though not in favor of item 
veto, President Taft, the lone dissenter, 
recognized the coercive practice of Con- 
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gress to attach riders to needed appro- 
priation bills, depriving the President of 
his constitutional power as to legislation. 

President Wilson vetoed more than 
ohne appropriation bill because of spe- 
cific objections, not an easy course to 
follow where delay of passage may im- 
pede the operation of government. 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman spoke 
out against the practices of Congress to 
attach unrelated riders to badly needed 
appropriation bills. President Eisen- 
hower has stated that Congress should 
take action to grant the President the 
same power held by most Governors, fur- 
ther commenting that this was one of a 
series of procedural reforms which would 
achieve “an improved budgetary situa- 
tion and greater efficiency in the Gov- 
ernment.” President Eisenhower vetoed 
the civil works appropriation bill last 
year. 

The support for a_ constitutional 
amendment providing for item veto is 
not limited to Presidents. The list of 
constitutional experts, political science 
students, and others that are on record 
as favoring this change is very impres- 
sive. Further, down through the years, 
there have been and still are many Sen- 
ators and Representatives who have 
favored this revision. 

In 1953 a partial survey of Governors 
in States with item veto provisions 
brought forth a nearly unanimous ap- 
proval of the power. A Gallup poll sur- 
vey of public opinion conducted in Sep- 
tember of 1953 indicated that 63 percent 
favored a change in present veto provi- 
sions, specifically enlargement of the 
power, while 24 percent were against, the 
other 13 expressing no opinion. 

For the most part these provisions 
have never been reported out of com- 
mittee. The few that have, however, 
have been reported unfavorably. The 
only time that item veto has been sub- 
mitted to a vote in either House was in 
1883 when a motion to suspend the rules 
so that the House of Representatives Ju- 
diciary Committee might be discharged 
and a specific bill voted upon was 
defeated because the necessary two- 
thirds majority could not be mustered. 
Only once has a bill been favorably re- 
ported out of committee. This occurred 
in 1884, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
being the reporting committee. This 
resolution was never voted upon but 
merely passed over. However, recent 
years have seen an increase in committee 
hearings on various proposals and great- 
ly increased number of bills being intro- 
duced. Actually, since the Civil War, 
over 120 proposals have been introduced 
to provide the President with an item 
veto power of one form or another. A 
majority of these would have limited the 
exercise of the power to appropriation 
bills without authority to reduce the item 
and would have required a two-thirds 
majority to restore the item eliminated. 
Also, a majority of the bills have sug- 
gested that a constitutional amend- 
ment be used to provide this power. 

An interesting trend is found in the 
history of the Presidential veto power. 
As discussed earlier, considerable mis- 
giving accompanied the establishment of 
the qualified veto power in the Constitu- 
tional Convention. The 40-year period 
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following 1787 was intertwined with 
agitation to eliminate the veto power en- 
tirely. A resolution to that effect was 
introduced in the House in 1818 but was 
never voted upon. 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson, the Whigs criticized his 
use of the pocket veto. Henry Clay 
argued that such a veto was in effect 
absolute, had he proposed to reduce the 
weight of the executive in the legislative 
process by requiring only a majority of 
the whole number of Representatives 
and Senators to override a veto, instead 
of two-thirds. 

By the early 1860’s sentiment ‘had 
started to change again, leading to the 
present demand for enlargement of the 
veto power. Other means than item veto 
have been suggested to accomplish this 
end. Among these is the proposal that a 
two-thirds vote of all Members of each 
House be required to pass a bill over the 
President’s veto. The logical and neces- 
sary end to this trend is the passage of 
an amendment to give the President item 
veto power. 

Mr. Speaker, next week I shall con- 
tinue a discussion of this very important 
subject. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
congratulate the gentleman on his won- 
derful work regarding the improvement 
of the Capitol Building, and I also con- 
gratulate our great Speaker RayBurRN on 
the very important part he played in 
bringing this about. The people of the 
country owe both of you a debt of 
gratitude. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts for 
her kind remarks. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. LANKFORD (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. ScHERER, for June 10 and 11, 1960, 
on account of discussion on highway 
legislation with National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers at Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Porter, for 60 minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. Corrin (at the request of Mr. 
Wotr), for 40 minutes, on Monday next. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. 
Dootgry), for 15 minutes, on June 14. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, tomorrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. EpMonpson in two instances, tn 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PorRTER. 
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Mr. PHILBrIn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. QUIGLEY, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL, to revise and extend 
his remarks made in Committee and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patman (at the request of Mr. 
WotFr), to revise and extend his remarks 
made on H.R. 12381 and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. Wo.F, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. McDowELL. 

Mr. Ftoop in three instances. 

Mr. PaTMAN. 

Mr. RooseEVELT in two instances. 

(At the request of Mr. DooLey, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr, CaHILL. 

Mr. BroyHILL in two instances. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 





SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


A bill and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 3102. An act to strengthen the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States 
by providing for the establishment of an 
Office of International Travel within the 
Department of Commerce and a Travel Ad- 
visory Board; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S.J. Res. 168. Joint resolution designating 
the week of October 2-8, 1960, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


§. 1223. An act for the relief of Alan John 
Coombs; 

S. 1411. An act to amend the act of August 
1, 1956 (70 Stat. 898) ; 

S. 1720. An act for the relief of Perry Lee 
Gorman; 

S. 1912. An act for the relief of Timmy 
Kim Smith; 

S. 2046. An act for the relief of Max 
Kotscha; 

S. 2052. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the closing fee of the trustee 
and in regard to the fee for the filing of a 
petition; 

S. 2142. An act for the relief of George C. 
McKinney; 

S. 2177. An act for the relief of Peter J. 
Waterton; 

S. 2247. An act for the relief of Wong Gim 
Chung; 

S. 2286. An act to authorize the leasing of 
certain land in Arizona which comprises a 
part of the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

S. 2330. An act for the relief of John B. 
Manthey; 

S. 2352. An act for the relief of Chaim 
(Hyman) Eidlisz; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Junko 
Hosaka Jordan; 

S. 2456. An act to amend the act of April 
10, 1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635) to bet- 
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ter promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes of Indians, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Stickels; 

S. 2532. An act for the relief of Margherita 
Pino Zordan; 

S. 2588. An act for the relief of Kim Yong 
Cha, fiancee of Corporal LeMaine Bllingson, 
RA55280245; 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Leila Fin- 
lay Bohin; 

S. 2635. An act for the relief of 
Genowafa Kon Musial; 

S. 2769. An act for the relief of John 
George Sarkis Lindell; 

S. 2776. An act for the relief of Raymond 
Thomason, Jr.; 

S.2792. An act for the relief of Luigia 
Mion; 

S. 2821. An act for the relief of Kristina 
Selan; and 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 to provide for increased repre- 
sentation by regional banks for cooperatives 
on the Board of Directors of the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives. 


Maria 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 471. An act to amend chapter 561 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall have the same 
authority to remit indebtedness of enlisted 
members upon discharge as the Secretaries 
of the Army and the Air Force have; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Evelyn 
Albi; 

H.R. 2588. An act for the relief of Buck 
Yuen Sah; 

H.R. 4549. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Naggar; 

H.R. 4834. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Antonio Turchi; 

H.R. 5150. An act for the relief of Our Lady 
of the Lake Church; 

H.R. 6830. An act to provide for uniformity 
of application of certain postal requirements 
with respect to disclosure of the average 
numbers of copies of publications sold or 
distributed to paid subscribers, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 8417. An act for the relief of Grand 
Lodge of North Dakota, Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons; 

H.R. 9106. An act for the relief of John E. 
Simpson; 

H.R. 9170. An act for the relief of John J. 
Finn, Jr.; 

H.R. 9249. An act for the relief of Marlene 
A. Grant; 

H.R. 9442. An act for the relief of Charles 
Bradford LaRue; 

H.R. 9563. An act for the relief of Josef 
Enzinger; and 

H.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution providing for 
participation by the United States in the 
West Virginia Centennial Celebration to be 
held in 1963 at various locations in the State 
of West Virginia, and for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 9, 1960, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2233. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, relative to plans for works of im- 
provement relating to the following water- 
sheds: North Broad River, Ga., Caney Creek, 
North Fork of Little River, West Fork of 
Clarks River, Ky., Ischua Creek, N.Y., Chip- 
pewa Creek, Ohio, and Mill Creek, Pa., pur- 
suant to section 5 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 1005), and delegated to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget by Executive 
Order No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2234. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, for the pur- 
pose of deleting the words ‘the Territory of’ 
in the light of the admission of the State of 
Hawaii into the Union”; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2235. A letter from the President, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting a 
report relating to a technical violation in 
which the Bank had exceeded its quarterly 
apportionments for administrative expenses 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, in the first and second quarters of 
the current fiscal year, pursuant to section 
15, Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, and 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

2236. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a re- 
port entitled “Report on Borrowing Author- 
ity” for the quarter ending March 31, 1960, 
pursuant to section 304(b) of the Defense 
Production Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

2237. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC) negotiated fixed-price con- 
tracts AT(49-1)-550 and AT(05-1)-773 with 
the Anaconda Co. for the procurement of 
uranium concentrates, December 1959; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2238. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the report of the activities of 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1959, pursuant to law; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2239. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President relative to plans for works of im- 
provement relating to the following water- 
sheds: Big Prairie and French Creeks, Ala., 
Misteguay Creek, Mich., and Mill Run, Pa., 
pursuant to section 5 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amend- 
ed (16 U.S.C. 1005), and by Executive Order 
No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ROBERTS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 5436. A bill 
to provide for a register in the Department 
of Commerce in which shall be listed the 
names of persons refused a motor vehicle 
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operator’s license or who have had such 
licenses revoked; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1762). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 658. Joint 
resolution to authorize and request the 
President to issue a proclamation in con- 
nection with the centennial of the birth of 
Jane Addams, founder and leader of Chi- 

Hull House; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1764). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 5383. A bill to 
amend section 216 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 19386, as amended, to clarify the status 
of the faculty and administrative staff of 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, to es- 
tablish suitable personnel policies for such 

nel, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1765). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 11001. A bill to provide 
for the participation of the United States in 
the International Development Association; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1766). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 12467. A bill granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to the 
northeastern water and related land re- 
sources compact; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1767). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O’NEILL: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 552. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 6597, a bill to revise the 
boundaries of Dinosaur National Monument 
and provide an entrance road or roads 
thereto, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1768). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 553. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 12263, a bill to authorize 
the conclusion of an agreement for the 
joint construction by the United States and 
Mexico of a major international storage dam 
on the Rio Grande in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, 
with Mexico, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1769). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 12055. A bill to 
incorporate the Metropolitan Police Relief 
Association of the District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1763). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 12547. A bill to amend the Foreign 

Service Act of 1946, as amended, and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 
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By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 12548. A bill to amend the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as 
amended, in order to prohibit export sub- 
sidy payments on certain products; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 12549. A bill to establish an im- 
proved program for wheat; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 12550. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide greater flex- 
ibility in the organization of the Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 12551. A bill to amend chapter 11 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
certain deaths resulting from exploding dud 
shells shall not be considered to result from 
willful misconduct; to the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 12552. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 12553. A bill to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act to make it unlawful for an em- 
ployer to discriminate against an employee 
by reason of his participation in proceedings 
brought under such act; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina (by 
request) : 

H.R. 12554. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to strengthen inde- 
pendent competitive enterprise by provid- 
ing for fair competitive acts, practices, and 
methods of competition, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12555. A bill to expand and extend 
the saline water conversion program under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide for accelerated research, develop- 
ment, demonstration, and application of 
practical means for the economical produc- 
tion, from sea or other saline waters, of 
water suitable for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and other beneficial consumptive 
uses, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H.R. 12556. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to authorize annuities for 
survivors of employees who die after com- 
pleting at least 5 years of civilian and mili- 
tary service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 12557. A bill to prohibit concerted 
activities by any labor organization which 
have the effect of impeding any employer 
from performing a contract vital to the na- 
tional security; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 12558. A bill to implement section 4 
of the act approved December 22, 1944 (Pub- 
lic No. 534, 78th Cong.), as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 12559. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a special 
method of taxation for real estate invest- 
ment trusts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R, 12560. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a special 
method of taxation for real estate invest- 
ment trusts; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
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By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 12561. A bill to provide for reporting 
use of counterpart funds, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R. 12562. A bill to amend sections 60 
and 61 of the Revised Statutes (to United 
States Code, sec. 102); to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12563. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MEYER: 

H.R. 12564. A bill to authorize multiple- 
purpose development at Victory Reservoir 
site, Vermont; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H.R. 12565. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the Ken- 
nesaw Mountain National Battlefield Park, 
in Georgia; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12566. A bill to amend section 4004 of 
title 38, United States Code, to require that 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals render find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
opinions setting forth its decisions on ap- 
peals; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 12567. A bill to implement section 4 
of the act approved December 22, 1944 (Pub- 
lic No. 534, 78th Cong.), as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 12568. A bill to amend section 314 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
an aid and attendance allowance of $150 per 
month shall be paid to certain paraplegic 
veterans during periods in which they are 
not hospitalized at Government expense; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 12569. A bill to expand and extend the 
saline water conversion program under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide for accelerated research, develop- 
ment, demonstration, and application of 
practical means for the economical produc- 
tion, from sea or other saline waters, of water 
suitable for agricultural, industrial, munici- 
pal, and other beneficial consumptive uses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 12570. A bill to amend section 303(c) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 by 
imposing certain limitations on the trans- 
portation of household effects; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12571. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in Middle- 
sex County, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 12572. A bill to amend the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 12573. A bill to amend the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, to provide for the re- 
tirement of the public debt by setting aside 
the first 5 percent of the budget receipts of 
the United States for each fiscal year for the 
sole purpose of retirement of obligations 
counted as part of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 12574. A bill: to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, so as to provide that an injured em- 
ployee shall have the right to select his own 
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physician, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.J.Res. 757. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States granting representation in the 
electoral college to the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.J. Res. 758. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 18-24, 1960, as National 
Farm-City Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.J. Res. 759. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 18-24, 1960, as National 
Farm-City Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. Res. 551. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document “Volume 1: 
Number of Inhabitants of the 1960 Census of 
Population”; and providing for additional 
copies; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 12575. A bill for the relief of Anastasia 
Therios and George Therios; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H.R. 12576. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Joann Konwinski and her children; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 12577. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sing Ching Yih; to the Committee en the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 12578. A bill for the relief of Jovan 
and Vesa Ilijevski-Ilic; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 12579. A bill for the relief of Gerald 
Levine; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





June 8 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


486. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Petition of 
Herman J. Merten and 94 other residents of 
Omaha, Nebr., relative to the stoppage of 
work and approvals on certain sections of 
the Interstate Highway System in and 
around Omaha and an investigation of cer- 
tain charges concerning the adequacy of 
public hearings required by law, the validity 
of traffic count figures used in planning and 
justifying the present and proposed routes, 
and the economic effect of the routes on the 
city of Omaha, its taxpayers and the State 
of Nebraska; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

487. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Miss 
M. E. Chapman, president, Restoration of 
American Republic, Shreveport, La., rela- 
tive to stating the necessity for the adop- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 190, which 
is an identical substitute to the Bricker 
amendment which has expired; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Flag Promotion Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, a local 
service club, the Mount Vernon Civitan 
Club of Civitan International, has un- 
dertaken an ambitious program for pro- 
moting flag ownership and display for 
the residents of northern Virginia. 
Civitans would like to see the flag dis- 
played in every home as evidence of 
our loyalty to our country and Govern- 
ment and to establish this as a tradition 
for our children. 

What started out with a small pro- 
gram geared to the local area of Mount 
Vernon, Va., is gradually spreading to 
encompass the metropolitan area. In 
keeping with Civitan International’s 
motto “Builders of Good Citizenship” the 
local Civitan Club under the presidency 
of Don F. Hunt and flag program co- 
chairmen Mr. Clark Tufts and Lt. Col. 
Glen Stutzman decided that ownership 
and display of the American flag should 
be the patriotic desire of all. It was 
decided there was no better time to pro- 
ceed with such a program than now 
with the new 50-star flag. 

The club initiated the program on the 
basis of making available to the public a 
3- by 5-foot home display flag of high 
quality at a reasonable price—a price 
which could not be met by individual 
purchase. Through volume purchasing 
the Civitan Club has been able to arrive 
at a price that is making the purchase of 
these flags most attractive. Civitans 
hope to see their program gain such mo- 
mentum that other Civitan clubs as well 
as Other civic minded organizations will 
participate in the program on a nation- 
wide scale. 


A portion of this cooperation has al- 
ready been achieved through phase one 
of the Civitan plan. This plan has con- 
sisted of inviting the cooperation of the 
presidents of local citizens associations, 
veterans’ groups, auxiliary women’s or- 
ganizations, the Mount Vernon-Lee 
Chamber of Commerce as well as civic 
minded business firms. 

I was presented recently with a desk 
set consisting of five flags which depict 
the history of our flag. These five flags 
are displayed on a base of mahogany in 
the shape of the Pentagon Building with 
a description of each flag engraved on 
each side of the Pentagon. Making the 
presentation were Mr. Hunt, president of 
the club; Mr. Tufts, and Mr. Herl, presi- 
dent of the Mount Vernon Terrace Citi- 
zens Associations and a designated rep- 
resentative for the local citizens associa- 
tions. 

The Mount Vernon Civitan Club pro- 
poses to make its local flag program ac- 
cepted on a national scale not only by 
International Civitan but by our con- 
gressional leaders as well. I am deeply 
interested in the program and hope that 
others will follow with the idea of build- 
ing good citizenship by cooperating with 
this program. 





Most Representative Knight of the Road 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
genuine pleasure to see a deserving per- 
son receive the recognition due him. It 
is doubly rewarding when that honored 
person is from your home State, and in 
this instance from my home district in 


Texas. Last week I was very pleased to 
learn that a man from my home district 
in Texas had been selected as the 1960 
trucking industry ‘Driver of the Year” 
by the American Trucking Associations. 

He is Russell R. Brown of Mt. Pleasant, 
Tex., who drives a tank truck for the 
American Petrofina Co. of Texas. This 
coveted award to a professional truck 
driver in the United States went to Mr. 
Brown for his 14 years of truck driving 
without a chargeable accident, and for 
his heroic rescue of 6-year-old Charles 
Ray Schedule of Alvin, Tex., who was in 
danger of drowning. 

The lifesaving incident occurred last 
July while he was delivering a cargo of 
gasoline in the small town of Alvin near 
Galveston. He saw three small boys and 
an elderly man run from a nearby house. 
Shortly after this, he heard the man’s 
cry for help, and joining him, found 
him bending over the side of the 12- by 
12-foot tank or pit containing about 7 
feet of muddy water. He was told by 
the man that a small boy had fallen 
into the water. 

Without hesitation or concern for his 
own safety, Mr. Brown dove into the 
water in search of the boy’s body. Sur- 
facing for air after an unsuccessful 
search for the boy, the driver then sub- 
merged again for the child. He found 
him, and although the boy appeared to 
have drowned, Mr. Brown began apply- 
ing artificial respiration. The child be- 
gan to regain normal breathing, and was 
taken to John Sealy Hospital in Galves- 
ton, where he recovered. 

Mr. Brown’s alertness, bravery, and 
immediate action saved the life of the 
child, the chamber of commerce, agri- 
culture and industry of Alvin said in 
honoring the 31-year-old driver. 

His driving record is equally impres- 
sive, with a total of nearly 900,000 miles 
logged in without a chargeable accident. 

Mr. Brown, married and the father of 
four children, was also chosen the “Most 








1960 


Representative Knight of the Road,” an 
award given annually to a Texas truck 


driver. 

It is with justifiable pride, I think, 
that I include this recount of the honor 
accorded to Russell R. Brown of Mt. 
Pleasant, Tex. He is to be congratulated 
for his outstanding safe driving record 
and for his courageous and unselfish life 


saving action. 





Soviet Intelligence Flights Over Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, when ad- 
dressing the House on May 19, 1960, 
concerning the recent Paris Conference 
collapse, I spoke of Alaska and about 
Soviet intelligence flights over it and 
demanded that these flights be ended. 

This address was published in part in 
the press of Alaska and promptly evoked 
a response by letter dated May 23 from 
a resident of that State, which I quote: 

I, as one of the persons who has been in 
a position to observe, while living at Point 
Barrow and flying there for over 8 years, 
hauling hunts, flying the Dew Line sites, 
etc. 
Have seen Russian planes a number of 
times in 1953. They made many trips nearly 
daily over to Barter Island and returned just 
north of Cape Tisbourne. 

———, at Point Barrow, also has seen 
them many times close enough for their 
identification as Russian. 

For about the last 2 years their flying has 
to our knowledge been less. 

But during the years before we had our 
long-range fast aircraft, they definitely 
photographed all the Dew Line sites, etc., 
because during the construction period they 
flew just about daily and returned straight 
to Russia. I observed them from Tisbourne 
head to Russia a number of times and knew 
that they were not our planes. 

During the building of our radar site 
at Cape Tisbourne they even came over and, 
on several occasions with jet aircraft with 
their gear down, made passes at the lower 
field of the first one built. 

I have met and asked many Air Force 
pilots why they never did anything. I was 
told that they had orders not to fire on 
them unless attacked by them. 

There are a number of respectable pilots 
and others who can verify all this but I 
suppose, for some reason not known to us, 
it has not been publicized. Thought I would 
pass this On as it makes us up here a bit 
angry also. They have a lot of Arctic I.G.Y. 
work on ice islands, etc., which are close at 
times and they do fly frequently close to us. 
We have seen them while polar bear hunting 
also, But they have. photographed our 
northern Alaska area several years back 
without a doubt. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what could be 
clearer than this letter from an “on the 
Scene” observer of Soviet flights over 
Alaska? It confirms the revelations of 
travelers returning from Alaska where 
they had opportunities to talk with resi- 
dents. Why is it that such information 
as this has not been told to the people 
of the United States? Why is it that 
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Officials of our Government have not 
used Soviet flights over Alaska to coun- 
ter the browbeating attacks of Premier 
Khrushchev? Why the silence of our 
press? 

To say the least, the situation is un- 
tenable and should be met. To this, Mr. 
Speaker, I repeat what I said on May 19 
to the House. Our Government should 
call for the arrest and deportation of 
Soviet spies, who form a far more ex- 
tensive intelligence service here than we 
have in the Soviet Union. For this pro- 
cedure, we have the recent action of lit- 
tle Switzerland in deporting spies as a 
precedent. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, the people of 
the United States will expect the Presi- 
dent to issue orders to our Alaska com- 
mands to protect our positions there in 
the same way Premier Khrushchev pro- 
tects those of the Soviet Union. These 
orders should include instructions to 
challenge Soviet planes and to shoot 
down those which do not comply with 
orders to land. 





Time Is Short if This Democratic-Con- 
trolled 86th Congress Is To Enact and 
Have Written Into Law a Reasonable 
and Acceptable Version of Area Re- 
development Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, just 
a few days ago the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Department of 
Labor released its May report on the 
classification of labor surplus areas in 
the United States. 

This report discloses that of the 142 
labor surplus areas in the Nation, 20 
major industrial centers and 71 smaller 
areas are on a special new list of cities 
hardest hit by long-term unemploy- 
ment. 

Major areas on the list include De- 
troit, Mich.; Providence, R.I.; Evansville 
and Terre Haute, Ind.; Atlantic City, 
N.J.; Charleston, Huntington, Ashland, 
and Wheeling, W. Va. Others are Fall 
River, Lawrence, Lowell, and New Bed- 
ford, Mass. and the Pennsylvania com- 
munities of Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton. 

Towns in the coal mining regions of 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
West Virginia dominate the list of 
smaller areas. Included is the Clear- 
field-Du Bois area in my congressional 
district of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, thousands of good Amer- 
icans live in these major and smaller 
labor surplus areas. They are not suffer- 
ing from seasonal but from chronic un- 
employment as they try to exist by living 
on public assistance and surplus com- 
modities. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not approve the veto 
of S. 722 but when the Democratic-con- 
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trolled U.S. Senate sustained the veto it 
—— : permanent legislative death for 

It did not, however, close the door 
against enactment of an area redevelop- 
ment bill before adjournment. S 
frankly, the unemployed of the Nation 
are looking to this Congress for further 
action before it adjourns. 

Without becoming partisan, I think it 
is only fair to say that any possible polit- 
ical benefit has been wrung out of the 
veto of S. 722. This political benefit with 
its attendant noise is not going to pro- 
vide jobs, feed the hungry or rehabilitate 
the economy of labor surplus areas. 

Let us not forget in the coming fall 
campaign this army of unemployed is 
intelligent and will not accept lame ex- 
cuses in trying to explain why this Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress, with nearly 
a 2 to 1 control over both Houses, failed 
to enact area redevelopment legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, there are various types of 
bills pending before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, several of 
which the Chief Executive of this Nation 
has given indications he will approve if 
given the opportunity. 

With only a few weeks left before Con- 
gress adjourns, it is my suggestion to the 
leaders of Congress that rather than use 
as a political football the plight of the 
unemployed living in labor surplus areas, 
it would be far wiser to set the legis- 
lative wheels of this Congress in motion 
immediately and send another area re- 
development bill to the White House. 





Triton High School, Runnemede, N.J., 
Science Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity of bringing to the 
attention of the Congress the outstand- 
ing progress which has been achieved in 
the Triton High School in Runnemede, 
N.J. This school located in the Black 
Horse Pike Regional High School District 
draws its students from the three mu- 
nicipalities of Bellmawr, Runnemede, 
and Gloucester Townshiv. This area 
was one of the earliest settled in colonial 
southern New Jersey and is part of the 
dynamic Delaware Valley. 

I had the personal pleasure of visiting 
this school during the week that a 
science fair was being conducted and was 
tremendously impressed by the number 
and quality of the exhibits that were 
there on display. I am also greatly im- 
pressed by the great respect which the 
students had for the teaching staff and 
the teaching staff had for the adminis- 
traters of the school. All in all, it car- 
ried out, in my opinion, the ideal school 
system with an active board of edu- 
cation, a qualified administrator and 
teaching staff and an enthusiastic and 
industrious student body. 
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I wish to pay tribute to Mr. August W. 
Muller, superintendent and his assistants 
Mrs. Virginia Forneron and Mr. Walter 
¥. Johnson. Mention should also be 
made of the heads of the departments as 
follows: 

Mr. James A. Keegan, head of science 
department; Mr. Frederick Lynch, head 
of the industrial arts department; Miss 
Helen Megargee, head of the English- 
language department; Mr. John Oakes, 
head of the physical education depart- 
ment; Mr. Edward R. Ritchie, head of 
the social studies department; Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Simpson, head of the business edu- 
cation department; Mr. Charles W. 
Weigle, head of the mathematics depart- 
ment. 

I am also happy to insert in the Rec- 
orp the names of the members of the 
board of education who are really re- 
sponsible for the establishment of this 
school They are as follows: 

Mr. James Thomas, president; Mr. 
William Minkoff, vice president; Mr. 
George Burlingame, Mr. Leonard De- 
George, Mr. Raymond Hansen, Mr. Wil- 
liam Knippe, Mr. Joseph Moffa, Mrs. 
Frances Pyne, Mr. Elwood Robertson, 
Mr. Elmer Hill, secretary of the board. 

Space does not permit inserting the 
names of ail the students who partici- 
pated in the science fair. In fact over 
500 of the students participated by en- 
tering exhibits in the fair. Let it be said 
to all of the students of the Triton High 
School who participated that they dem- 
onstrated not only a great aptitude for 
and interest in the field of science; but 
by their enthusiasm and knowledge they 
also indicated the superb quality and 
dedicated service of the faculty of Triton 
High School. 

I am, of course, pleased that Triton 
High School is situated in the First Dis- 
trict of New Jersey which I have the 
honor of representing. 





Honors for Congressman Canfield 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, like every 
other Member of the House, I was grati- 
fied to learn of the recent great distinc- 
tion accorded my dear, esteemed, and 
distinguished friend, the amiable and 
beloved gentleman from New Jersey, 
Congressman GorDON CANFIELD, upon 
whom the famous Paterson State Col- 
lege recently conferred the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of letters. 

GorDON CANFIELD is most respected, 
admired, and loved by all of his col- 
leagues and ranks with the- greatest 
Americans who have served in this dis- 
tinguished body. 

The citation conferring the degree 
appropriately commented upon the high 
quality of the service to Nation, State, 
district, and constituents which this 
great Congressman has rendered during 
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his long career in the Congress of the 
United States. 

I take genuine pleasure in congratu- 
lating CANFIELD and his 
family upon this significant honor and 
remarkable citation. 

If there are more amiable, loyal, and 
unselfish qualities to be found in the 
human being, I am at a complete loss 
to know where to find them, because in 
my opinion, Gorpon CANFIELD exempli- 
fies the highest type of Americanism, the 
finest attributes of humaneness, the most 
unselfish and self-effacing kind of pub- 
lic service, and the truest brand of 
friendship. 

He is indeed a man of honor, distinc- 
tion, and high achievement, and this 
Congress may well be proud of the richly 
deserved honors that have come to him, 
and the fine tributes that have been 
paid to his illustrious career, ability, and 
spirit of dedication. 





A Tribute to Will Rogers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 25 
years ago, on August 15, 1935, we, as a 
nation, were truly shocked and saddened 
by the untimely and unfortunate death 
of Will Rogers. 

I am sure that if Congress were in 
session on August 15 of this year, there 
would be many well-deserved tributes to 
this outstanding and beloved man. 
Since the time schedule makes this un- 
likely, I am today paying tribute to the 
memory of Will Rogers who made sin- 
gular contributions to the American— 
indeed the world—scene. 

Accustomed patterns are the basis of 
civilized life throughout the world and 
protection of the patterns is the general 
purpose of all civilized society. From 
this we derive stability and comfort, and 
also, unfortunately, a degree of stodgi- 
ness and a preposterous sense of self- 
importance. 

It therefore becomes necessary, from 
time to time, for some lighthearted soul 
to step forward and disrupt our patterns; 
to poke fun at them and us; and to re- 
mind us that our way of life, though 
comfortable, may be, in fact, a little 
ridiculous. 

This is not an easy thing to do since 
it is, in a way, a form of attack upon a 
great mass of people, and none but the 
most astute humorist can pull it off with- 
out being drowned in a torrent of uni- 
versal disregard. 

Yet some can manage their attacks so 
skillfully and wittily as to emerge 
triumphant, having trampled the silli- 
ness of people and institutions and at 
the same time won the admiration of all. 

Such a man was Will Rogers, the self- 
styled cowboy philosopher from Okla- 
homa. 
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Generally recognized as the foremost 
American comedian of his day, a star 
of stage and screen, Will Rogers was far 
more than that to his average fellow 
countrymen. He was, in a sense, an 
institution—the greatest debunker of 
stuffed shirts and fanciful ideas in the 
country. 

He had the God-given quality for 
making people laugh and think at the 
same time. In a few words over the 
radio, on the stage, or in the newspapers 
he could say more and say it better than 
most of our would-be statesmen could 
say in hours of mouthings. 

Nor was he a respecter of rank or so- 
cial position. He kidded Presidents, 
crowned heads, Congressmen, and any- 
one or everything else when he Saw fit; 
yet managed in the process to make even 
his victims like it, simply because there 
was never any venom in what he said. 

But like all the great humorists in 
history, Will Rogers also had his serious 
side which, in his case, centered on the 
field of aviation. So devoted was he in 
this respect that the veteran aviator, 
“Casey” Jones—president of the Curtiss 
Flying Service—cited him among the 
leaders in the promotion of America’s 
aviation industry. 

“After Lindbergh,” Jones explained, 
“Will Rogers was aviation’s best press 
agent. The industry owes him more 
than he is ever likely to collect. His 
wit, his extraordinary publicity resources, 
and his genuine enthusiasm for flying 
entitled him to the nomination as patron 
saint of aviation.” 

Will Rogers called attention to com- 
mercial flying in his magazine articles, 
on the lecture platform, and from the 
stage, in his untiring endeavor to enlist 
the interest of America in air travel. 

And when, ironically, the patron saint 
of aviation lost his life in a plane crash, 
a quarter of a century ago, the event 
could be said to parallel the death of so 
many frontier heroes at the Alamo. 
Dedicated to the pioneer instinct, all gave 
their lives in the interest of pioneer 
progress and for the benefit of genera- 
tions to come. 

Comedian, philosopher, pioneer—Wiil 
Rogers earned not only the adulation of 
contemporaries but also a place in the 
memory of time. It is a tribute worthy 
of his talents; a recognition of genius 
which the world cannot afford to neglect. 





A Request That the President Will Meet 
With Taiwanese Leaders When He Is 
in the Far East Will Have Consideration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following correspond- 
ence concerning my request that the 
President meet with Taiwanese leaders 
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when he is in Taiwan on June 18 to hear 
ey have to say: 

nat they JUNE 2, 1960. 

THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 


Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: When you are in 
Taiwan on June 18 I hope that you will meet 
with Taiwanese leaders and hear what they 
have to say. 

The Taiwanese on Taiwan number 8 mil- 
lion and the Chinese who came with Chiang 
Kai-shek number 2 million. In the recent 
elections only 18 Taiwanese were permitted 
to join with about 1,400 Chinese national 
representatives to elect Chinese officials to 
govern Taiwan. 

These 1,400 Chinese were elected to office 
18 years ago in China. While they have 
some claim to represent the 2 million Chinese 
on Taiwan, they do not represent the 8 mil- 
lion Taiwanese. 

The United States has long supported 
Chiang Kai-shek, just as it long supported 
Syngman Rhee. Many believe it is high 
time that the United States took steps to 
show its concern about the nature of the 
Government of Taiwan. The Taiwanese, it 
ap’ , Should have a larger voice in the 
affairs of their island. 

I sincerely trust that you will deem it 
appropriate to meet with the Taiwanese 
leaders when you visit Taiwan, June 18. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1960. 
The HONORABLE CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHARLIE: On behalf of the President, 
it is a pleasure to acknowledge your June 2 
letter and to assure you that your sugges- 
tion respecting a meeting with the Taiwanese 
leaders will have consideration. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JacK Z. ANDERSON, 

Administrative Assistant to the President. 





Time Grows Short for Lead and Zinc 
Miners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr.EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, only 
a few weeks remain before we reach the 
end of this session of the Congress. 

There are many important measures 
still to be acted upon by the House, and 
I know the case of the domestic lead and 
zinc industry is not one to attract much 
attention in many States of this Union. 

The number of men involved is rela- 
tively small, and the mines are scattered 
across 22 States which do not command 
large voting delegations in this body. 

No other problem in our country today, 
however, poses a more serious test of our 
machinery for justice under the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, than does 
the problem of the domestic lead and 
zinc industry. 

For this is an industry, Mr. Speaker, 
Which has proved its case three times 
before the U.S. Tariff Commission: in 
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1954, in 1957, and again in 1960. On all 
three occasions, it has been conclusively 
established that imported lead and zinc, 
under reciprocal trade agreements, are 
causing serious injury to our domestic 
producers. 

For the small producers, the shutdown 
is a total one. It has been a total shut- 
down in the tristate area since 1958. 

Is there no relief for a domestic indus- 
try, even when it proves its case before 
the body authorized by this Congress to 
hear the case and recommend a solution? 

Is this Congress impotent to correct 
such a manifest injustice? 

In my heart, I cannot accept a nega- 
tive answer to these questions. 

I cannot believe that this body will 
fail to act upon legislation now pending 
in the Rules Committee to save our small 
producers from total ruin. The time, 
however, is short indeed. 





Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, a 
couple of years ago I took occasion to 
comment on a booklet prepared by the 
Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration In- 
stitute showing how vital and essential 
the products of the industry that as- 
sociation represents have become to our 
modern American way of life—not only 
at home, in our offices, and in our fac- 
tories, but in protecting the health of 
our people. 

Because it is a relatively new industry, 
the air-conditioning segment of the so- 
called mechanical refrigeration indus- 
try—and air conditioning is, after all, 
the application of mechanical refrigera- 
tion to the spaces in which we live and 
work—had suffered for many years be- 
cause of the lack of standardized rat- 
ing systems, which sometimes resulted 
in unrealistic claims for the job that 
certain equipment would do for its pur- 
chasers. 

The manufacturers of air-condition- 
ing equipment realized that this caused 
confusion on the part of potential users 
of their products, and decided to do 
something about it. What did they do? 
They set up a certification program, un- 
der the aegis of the trade association of 
the industry, the Air-Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Institute, and today the 
producers of more than 90 percent of all 
unitary air conditioning in the country 
have signed contracts to participate in 
this program. 

Unitary equipment, as defined by the 
ARI under the program, does not cover 
room air conditioners (which are not a 
part of the certification program), but 
does include all types of central resi- 
dential equipment, as well as many com- 
mercial and industrial units, ranging up 
to 135,000 B.tuh. capacity. B.t.u.h., 
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incidentally, stands for British thermal 
units per hour. British thermal units 
have been established, under the pro- 
gram, as the only true measure of cool- 
ing capacity, although the term “tons” 
may be used equivalently—that is, when 
1 ton is used to represent not more and 
not less than 12,000 B.t.u.h. _ 

This program gives assurance to the 
purchaser of residential air conditioning 
that the unit he buys bearing the ARI 
seal of certification will perform ac- 
cording to the rated standards of the 
institute. It means that it is subject to 
grueling tests by an independent lab- 
oratory under contract to ARI to make 
certain that the rating is correct. The 
testing laboratory selects certified units 
at random from distributors’ warehouses, 
and puts them through the tests for 
capacity and other performance char- 
acteristics. 

I am happy to know that the air-con- 
ditioning industry has established this 
self-regulating program to assure pur- 
chasers of their products. It is another 
example of free enterprise at work under 
our American system. Here is an indus- 
try that recognized the need for regula- 
tion and certification but did not wait 
for some Government regulatory agency 
to step in. 

I would like to salute the industry and 
the Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute, which represents it, for this 
forward-looking step in behalf of the 
American public. 





Further Proof of Need for the Great White 
Fleet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mtr. Speaker, in 
the last several weeks the newspapers 
have been full of stories of natural dis- 
asters—earthquakes and tidal waves— in 
the friendly South American Republic of 
Chile. The impact of this devastation 
has even been felt on our own west coast 
and in the State of Hawaii, and more 
than 400,000 Chileans are reported to be 
homeless today. As the United States 
has rushed aid to the stricken areas at 
tremendous cost, the sympathy and con- 
cern of Americans across our Nation 
have gone with this aid. 

These disasters have only served to 
bring home more forcefully the need for 
action on the use of a Great White Fleet 
to support American foreign policy as 
suggested in the resolution which dozens 
of Members of this body introduced last 
year. 

I do not wish to minimize the effective- 
ness of the U.S. military in carrying out 
the immediate rescue operations. Their 
activity was masterful, massive, and ef- 
fective as far as it went. But the US. 
military has other important tasks. 
Regular forces should not be required to 
continue operations for as long as they 
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are necessary in the event of such wide- 
spread and far-reaching disasters as 
these of the last several weeks. The en- 
visioned Great White Fleet operation is 
essential for this type of relief. 

Mr. Speaker, our delay thus far has 
cost us at least two major opportunities 
to come to the aid of humanity and en- 
hance the effectiveness of American 
foreign policy both in Morocco and in 
Chile. We cannot afford further delay; 
American humanitarianism cries out 
against further. delay. 

I urge all Members of the House to 
make this resolution a matter of per- 
sonal concern. I urge action now to de- 
clare the sense of the House as in favor 
of a Great White Fleet in our time, to 
meet the urgent needs of our day. 





Tennessee Valley Authority Financing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoORD a statement 
which I have prepared relative to Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority financing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR KEFAUVER 


My attention has been called to a state- 
ment in the 1959 annual report of the Long 
Island Lighting Co., an electric and gas utili- 
ty operating in New York State, entitled 
“Apathy and the American Free Enterprise 
System.” My immediate concern with this 
statement is that it contains a gross distor- 
tion of the actéon of the Congress last year 
in passing an amendment to the TVA Act 
authorizing TVA to finance additional power 
facilities through sale of electric revenue 
bonds. 

Of course, the statement of a relatively 
small utility is not important in itself; it is 
significant in that it represents a settled 
policy of a large segment of the electric util- 
ity industry to persistently attack and mis- 
represent TVA and other projects estab- 
lished in the public interest. 

Of TVA the Long Island Co. says: 

“TVA won a victory at the last session of 
Congress in the enactment of the so-called 
TVA bond bill. We have in the past pointed 
out the dangers to the public at large in the 
unbridled authority granted to TVA by this 
measure—the ability of TVA to finance its 
operations without the usual check and su- 
pervision of Congress, to expand the scope of 
its operations, and to extend the period for 
repayment of the Government’s investment 
in the project.” 

The most charitable view that can be taken 
of this gross misrepresentation of the facts 
is that the company has relied solely on the 
power trust’s propaganda and has failed en- 
tirely to read the long and detailed bond 
amendment which it purports to interpret. 

Far from unbridled authority, the bond 
amendment surrounds the TVA operations 
and issuance of bonds with many checks and 
safeguards. The amendment specifies in de- 
tail the conditions under which the bonds 
are to be issued. It requires the approval 


of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the 
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time of issuance and the maximum rates of 
interest to be borne by the bonds. It also 
provides that “the corporation shall advise 
the Secretary of the Treasury as to the 
amount, proposed date of sale, maturities, 
terms and conditions and expected rates of 
interest of the proposed issue in the fullest 
detail possible and, if the Secretary shall so 
request, shall consult with him or his de- 
signee thereon.” The amendment specifi- 
cally provides that the bonds “shall not be 
obligations of, nor shall payment of the 
principal thereof or the interest thereon be 
guaranteed by the United States.” It sets 
the terms of such bonds at no more than 50 
years. It makes income from the bonds sub- 
ject to Federal income taxes. 

The amendment declares that “the prin- 
cipal and interest on said bonds shall be 
payable solely from the corporation’s net 
power proceeds’’ and it carefully defines the 
term “net power proceeds.” Under the defi- 
nition, such proceeds consist of “the re- 
mainder of the corporation’s gross power 
revenues after the costs of operating, main- 
taining, and administering its power prop- 
erties * * * and payments to States and 
counties in lieu of taxes but before deduct- 
ing depreciation accruals or other charges 
representing the amortization of capital ex- 
penditures, plus the net proceeds of the 
sale or other disposition of any power facility 
or interest therein.” 

The amendment specifies the priorities of 
the claims upon the net power proceeds— 
first the obligations as to interest and prin- 
cipal on the electric revenue bonds, then 
payments into the general fund of the 
Treasury. These payments to the Treasury 
include a repayment of the appropriation 
investment plus a return or dividend on the 
outstanding balance. Finally, remaining net 
power proceeds may be used for reinvestment 
in the power system or further reduction of 
the amount of appropriations investment or 
bonded indebtedness. 

In order to protect the interests of the 
bondholders and the Government’s appro- 
priations investment, the amendment re- 
quires that TVA’s repayments to the Treas- 
ury and its reinvestments of proceeds in the 
system in any 5-year period shall at least 
equal provisions for depreciation and any 
other charges representing the amortization 
of capital expenditures, plus the proceeds 
from any sale of power facilities during the 
period. 

The statement that the bond amendment 
permits TVA to “extend the period of re- 
payment for the Government’s investment” 
omits half the story and thereby twists the 
facts; what is omitted is that the amend- 
ment places on TVA a new requirement for 
payments to the Treasury in addition to 
repayment of the investment. Under legis- 
lation nullified by the amendment, TVA was 
required to repay the appropriations invest- 
ment in the system, amounting at June 30, 
1959, to $1.2 billion, over a period of 40 
years. The new legislation requires that 
TVA repay $1 billion of this investment over 
@ maximum period of 54 years; it also re- 
quires that TVA pay to the Treasury a re- 
turn or dividend on the outstanding Gov- 
ernment investment in the power system at 
the average rate of interest paid by the U.S. 
Treasury on all its marketable public obli- 
gations. 

What the change means is simply this: 
Under the former legislation, TVA would 
have paid the Treasury $1.2 billion in 40 
years; under the bond amendment, assum- 
ing an average Treasury interest rate of 3 
percent (which is below the current rate), 
TVA will repay $1 billion of investment plus 
some $1.2 billion in dividends—a total of 
$2.2 billion or more in 54 years. 

The Long Island company goes precisely 
contrary to the fact when it asserts that the 
bond amendment permits TVA to “expand 
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the scope of its [power] operations.” The 
bond amendment placed a strict territoria) 
limitation on the TVA, far more stringent 
than existed before. Prior to the bond 
amendment, TVA was empowered to sell elec. 
tricity within “transmission distance,” per- 
haps 200 miles, of its hydroelectric projects 
on the Tennessee River and its tributaries, 
Prior to adoption of the bond amendment 
TVA could have served a very large area not 
included in its service area which, as a mat- 
ter of historical fact, has remained virtually 
constant over the last decade and a half. As 
opposed to this, the bond amendment lim- 
its TVA service to the area being served on 
July 1, 1957, plus “such additional area ex- 
tending not more than 5 miles around the 
periphery of such area as may be necessary 
to care for the growth of the corporation 
and its distributors in said area.” In other 
words, it provided for minor line extensions 
where necessary. It further stipulated that 
the total of new area served could not ex- 
ceed 2,000 square miles, with no more than 
500 square miles in one State. The Congress 
also specifically excepted from the limita- 
tion several municipalities within the pres- 
ent service area or on its fringes which had 
expressed serious interest previously in con- 
tracting for TVA power at wholesale, and to 
certain Federal defense installations. 

Thus the bond amendment, contrary to 
the claim of the company, placed on TVA 
power operations a large number of limita- 
tions, requirements, and responsibilities in 
accordance with the will of the Congress. 
Furthermore, the TVA and its financing ac- 
tivities are—as they have been in the past— 
under the continuing close scrutiny of the 
Congress. The new amendment specifically 
requires that in its annual reports it shall 
provide ‘“‘a detailed statement of the opera- 
tion of this section during the year.” TVA 
and its power operations are, of course, sub- 
ject to close examination in the annual hear- 
ings before the appropriations committees 
of the Senate and the House, when TVA Di- 
rectors and officials may be closely interro- 
gated as to their operations and their plans. 

Clearly the facts completely refute the 
claim that the bond amendment, or legisla- 
tion of any kind in the past, gave TVA “un- 
bridled authority.” TVA has been, and con- 
tinues to be, subject to the fullest control of 
the Congress which created it. 





Cold War Is Fought in Hunger’s Arena 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a $4.1 
billion foreign aid bill has been approved 
by the Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. This amount is about $88 million 
less than the figure requested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The new measure in- 
cludes provisions to tighten up adminis- 
tration of the program, and assures 
more detailed accounting of expend- 
itures to the Congress. This is, how- 
ever, only the first stage of congressional 
action. The real test will come when 
Congress votes on the actual appropria- 
tions. The appropriations step usually 
cuts the amount of money still further 
by some 5 to 15 percent. 

Recently I received a most cordial 
message from President Eisenhower 
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thanking me for my support of the mu- 
tual security program. I am deeply con- 
vinced that the alternative to a strong 
mutual security program is the drafting 
of millions of American men to guard the 
borders of distant lands. Despite these 
clear alternatives the opponents of mu- 
tual security have been growing in num- 
bers and strength in recent years. If 
there is to be the necessary support for 
his mutual security program the Presi- 
dent is going to have to work much 
harder for it than he has in the past, 
especially among members of his own 
party in the Congress. 

There are compelling reasons, in addi- 
tion to the purely military ones, for sup- 
port of the mutual security program. 
Our economic self-interest also requires 
that we support this program. 

America has always been one of the 
great trading nations of the world. In 
the last few years, however, our exports 
have fallen considerably from 5 percent 
of our total output of goods and services 
in the 1920’s to 4 percent, with imports 
down from 4 percent to 3 percent for the 
same period. 

The expansion of trade is basic to the 
proper functioning of our economy, and 
here the mutual security program is of 
tremendous assistance in opening up 
new markets and in helping us keep the 
markets we presently have. 

The economic columnist of the Wash- 
ington Post, J. A. Livingston, declares 
that: 

Trade expansion is a social imperative as 
well as an economic desideratum. The Com- 
munists have made their finest capital out 
of the “splendid isolation” of the “have” 
nations. The have and have not struggle 
transcends wars. Its outcome, as President 
Eisenhower made so clear in his postsummit 
speech will determine who controls the 
peace—the Western World or the Communist 
dictatorship. 


In his historic speech on May 2 in 
Washington, D.C., at a dinner sponsored 
by the Committee for International 
Economic Growth and the Committee To 
Strengthen the Frontiers of Freedom, 
President Eisenhower reduced the mutual 
security program to essentials. He said 
that the free world needs America but, 
just as importantly, America needs the 
world. “Important it is that our allies 
contribute 5 million soldiers, 30,000 air- 
planes, and 2,200 combatant ships to 
no common defense of freedom,” he 
said. 

Our involvement with our neighbors 
is more basic than this, however, ac- 
cording to the President. Foreign trade, 
he said, is the prime example of our 
need for other nations. Foreign trade 
= = America, President Eisenhower 
said: 

A $30-billion-a-year business. To this 
trade 4,500,000 of our people owe their jobs 
* * * we export on the average a third of 
our cotton crop, just under a third of our 
wheat, and a fourth of our tractor produc- 
tion * * * the health of our economy de- 
pends upon materials owned by others. 
Manganese, chrome, tin, natural rubber, 
nickel are examples. As our economy grows, 
we depend increasingly upon others for such 
materials. Eight years ago we imported only 
about a twentieth of our iron ore. Today 
we have to import over a third. 
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One way to help America regain its 
great role as a trading nation is to 
sharply reduce executive featherbedding 
in American industry. In some areas of 
our economy, it would seem, practically 
everybody above strawbhoss is a vice 
president. Vice presidents have been 
seen carrying brief cases for other vice 
presidents. 

Al J. Hayes, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists AFL-— 
CIO, declares wasteful management 
practices are not as well publicized as 
the feather-bedding which management 
charges unions with. 

Mr. Hayes points out that “overload- 
ing of executive levels with surplus vice 
presidents, managers, and directors” is 
rampant today. In fact, inflated ex- 
pense accounts, stock options, bonuses, 
country club memberships, and com- 
pany-paid yacht cruises and hunting 
trips are standard operating procedure 
today as everyone knows. 

These “fringe benefits” cost American 
industry staggering sums and are grow- 
ing with every passing year. This execu- 
tive featherbedding is the fat which 
makes American industry increasingly 
sluggish in the sharp competition with 
the Soviet Union and other countries of 
the totalitarian bloc and the low-wage 
countries of the uncommitted bloc of 
nations, as well as the low-wage 
countries among our allies and friends. 

The railroad managements of our 
country have for years talked and in- 
spired others to talk about the “feather- 
bedding” in the railroad industry which 
they charged to the railroad unions. In 
reply to this unfair charge G. E. Leighty, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, in a speech before the 
Southeastern Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, April 16, 
1959, declared that: 

In 1928, when the class I railroads had 
approximately 1.8 million employees, they 
had 16,000 employees at the management 
level. In 1959, when rail employment 
dropped to less than half its 1923 level, the 
number of managers remained almost con- 
stant. 

The RLEA has recently completed a 
study, based on the railroads’ own reports 
to the ICC, which shows that, for the railroad 
industry as a whole, 190 new officials were 
added on the railroads between 1955 and 
1957, although the number of other workers 
in the industry declined from 1,041,792 to 
969,737 over the same period. In the same 
time, the total outlay for officials’ salaries 
increased by $21.8 million and reached a 
staggering total of more than $180.9 million 
annually. 


I include as part of my remarks the 
article by J. A. Livingston in the Wash- 
ington Post of May 29, 1960, to which I 
referred earlier: 

Cotp War Is FouGHT IN HUNGER’S ARENA 

(By J. A. Livingston) 

Andrew Tunc, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and formerly in the Legal 
Department of the International Monetary 
Fund, makes this revealing comment about 
life in America: 

“The front pages of your newspapers tell 
a great deal about Russia and communism. 
Day after day they describe military de- 
velopments. Naturally, the summit confer- 
ence gets full treatment. But anything 
about the underdeveloped countries appears 
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on the back pages. Yet, that is the greater 
problem of the future.” 

Professor Tunc, who has been on leave 
te the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, insists that the “have” nations of 
the Western World are doomed to defeat in 
the struggle with Communist Russia if they 
do not help satisfy the “rising expectations” 
of the people of the underdeveloped world. 
Americans, Frenchmen, en can’t 
expect to live in comparative splendor while 
millions upon millions of persons haven’t 
enough to eat. 


INTERNATIONAL NEW DEAL 


Professor Tunc cites data on the United 
Nations. Some 2 billion people live on a 
per capita income of less than $300 annually; 
1.5 billion live on less than $100 a year— 
if that can be called living. Contrast that 
with America’s $2,000 a year per capita 
spending power. 

The ultimate political loyalties of the 

“have-nots” will determine the victor in 
struggle with Soviet Russia, not nuclear 
weapons or military might, says Professor 
Tune. As a result of the greater literacy, 
people of Asia and Africa have an under- 
standing of how the other few percent live. 
The times call for “an international New 
Deal.” 
Professor Tunc argues that the United 
States, France, Great Britain and other na- 
tions of the West must increase their for- 
eign economic assistance—not purely out of 
sympathy, the desire to help those who are 
in misery, but out of self-interest. 

What would happen if the vast majority 
of people in the United States had an in- 
come of $100 per capita per year and a com- 
paratively few had $2,000 a year? There’d 
be a revolution, a forceful takeover of 
wealth, says Professor Tunc. This is what 
will happen in the world—in the form of a 
swing to communism. 


ONE PERCENT OF U.S. OUTPUT 


These ideas are not unique. They have 
been expressed by Paul G. Hoffman, the first 
administrator of the Marshall plan. They 
have been publicized by Barbara Ward, a 
contributing editor to the London Econ- 
omist. They have been enunciated over and 
over by officials of the State Department and 
President Eisenhower himself. 

America can expect to prosper only if the 
rest of the world prospers. Yet, every time 
mutual security aid legislation comes up in 
Congress there’s an outcry. 
at home. 

This year the President asks a little more 
than $4 billion for MSA. It’s a small outlay 
in the massive struggle against Soviet power 
and propaganda. 

Mutual security aid has been split about 
60 percent military and 40 percent economic. 
Current plans call for about half and half. 
But the total is only 5 percent of the US. 
budget. It constitutes less than 1 percent 
of the total output of goods and services. 
And it’s down sharply from the 1953 peak of 
$5.7 billion. 

Aside from sympathetic decency, economic 
self-interest is a sufficient reason for MSA. 
America has always been a great trading 
nation. In the late twenties U.S. exporis 
amounted to 5 percent of the total output of 
goods and services. Imports came to 4 
percent. 

WHO CONTROLS THE PEACE 

International trade in that era was helped 
along by the overly hopeful investment 
bankers who lavished loans on governments 
unprepared to use funds sensibly. Govern- 
ments defaulted wholesale during the 
depression. 

These were high interest loans. They 
were to be serviced by the improvements in 
economic development in the country which 
couldn’t afford the toll. They differ from 
mutual security aid which not only is 
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financial but also is technical. The bene- 
ficiary countries are advised how to adopt 
modern methods where applicable to their 
own economies and they don’t have to dig 
up dollars to pay interest to impatient 
lenders. 

In recent years, U.S. exports have fallen to 
about 4 percent of our gross national prod- 
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uct and imports to about 3 percent. It is 
quite possible that as stability increases in 
other parts of the world, the percentages will 
rise to late 1929 levels. Foreign markets 
could be America’s new economic frontier 
in the sixties. 

Indeed, trade expansion is a social im- 
perative as well as an economic desideratum. 
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The Communists have made their finest 
capital out of the “splendid isolation” of the 
“have” nations. The have and have-not 
struggle transcends wars. Its outcome, as 
President Eisenhower made so clear in his 
postsummit speech will determine who con- 
trols the peace—the Western World or the 
Communist dictatorship. 





SENATE 


Tuursbay, JUNE 9, 1960 


The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, who revealest Thyself in 
all that is true and pure and lovely, we 
beseech Thee to help us make our minds 
the fitting audience chambers for Thy 
presence. We pause to acknowledge our 
human frailty and to lean our weakness 
against the pillars of Thy almightiness. 
Steel our wills and steady our hands 
with power and wisdom that with eager 
joy we may dedicate the Nation’s 
strength to throw open the gates of a 
new life for all mankind. Facing deci- 
sions of destiny, unite our hearts and 
minds, we pray, in a mighty purpose that 
we fail not man nor Thee. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
+ rer June 8, 1960, was dispensed 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6816) to 
amend section 57a of the Bankruptcy 
Act (11 U.S.C. 93(a)) and section 152, 
title 18, United States Code. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 4. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipping of three Coast Guard 
cutters designed for icebreaking in the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions, and for other 
Purposes; and 

H.R. 12381. An act to increase for one-year 
section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act 
section 21 of thhe Second Liberty Bond Act 
and to extend for 1 year the existing cor- 
porate normal tax rate and certain excise 
tax rates. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 4. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipping of three Coast Guard 
cutters designed for icebreaking in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12381. An act to increase for one- 
year period the public debt limit set forth in 
section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act 
and to extend for 1 year the existing cor- 
porate normal tax rate and certain excise 
tax rates; to the Committee on Finance. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Judiciary 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PLANS FOR WoORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
Georcia, KENTUCKY, NEw YorRK, OHIO, AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 
A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 

of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 

dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on North Broad 

River, Ga.; Caney Creek, north fork of Little 

River, and west fork of Clarks River, Ky.; 

Ischua Creek, N.Y.; Chippewa Creek, Ohio; 

and Mill Creek, Pa. (with accompanying 

papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT ON OVEREXPENDITURES OF APPORTION- 
MENT OF FUNDS 


A letter from the President, Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the over- 
expenditures of apportionment of funds in 
the first and second quarters, fiscal year 
1960; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on borrowing authority, for 


the quarter ended March 31, 1960 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF ATOMIC ENERGY Com- 
MISSION CONTRACTS WITH THE ANACONDA 
Co., BLUEWATER, N. MEx. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of Atomic Energy 
Commission contracts AT(49-1)-550 and 
AT(05—-1)-773 with the Anaconda Co., Blue- 
water, N. Mex., for the procurement of 
uranium concentrates, December 1959 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on the 
activities of the Department of Justice, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PLANS FOR WorRKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN ALA- 
BAMA, MICHIGAN, AND PENNSYLVANIA 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on Big Prairie 
and French Creeks, Ala., Misteguay Creek, 
Mich., and Mill Run, Pa. (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 





RESOLUTION OF COMMON COUN- 
CIL OF BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD, a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Buffalo, 
N.Y., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide medical care for the aged. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE MEDICAL CARE FOR THE 
AGED UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


Whereas there exists a real need for legis- 
lation to solve the problem of medical care 
for the aged; and 

Whereas the high cost of medical care and 
hospitalization makes it difficult for our aged 
citizens to procure adequate medical care and 
attention after their earning capacity has 
greatly diminished or ceased; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States the Forand bill 
which would provide such benefits under the 
social security system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Buffalo express its approval of the 
provisions of the Forand bill in dealing with 
the problem of providing adequate medical 
care for our senior citizens; and further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States, 
be requested to enact the Forand bill into 
law; and further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be authorized 
and directed to forward certified copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, the clerks of the Senate and House 
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of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each legislator representing any part of 
the city of Buffalo in Congress. 





RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS, PUTNAM COUNTY, N.Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred, 
a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Putnam County, Carmel, 
N.Y., favoring the enactment of the 
Forand bill, to provide medical care for 
the aged. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD OF SUPERVI- 

sors, COUNTY OF PUTNAM, CARMEL, N.Y. 


Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States legislation 
providing for medical and hospital benefits 
for those of our citizens who have qualified 
for social security, known as the Forand 
bill; and 

Whereas this board of supervisors favors 
the extension of such benefits to our senior 
citizens, and believes that such action will 
remove a burden upon local government and 
enhance the welfare of this community: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of Putnam County unanimously goes on rec- 
ord favoring the passage of the Forand bill; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
and to our Senators and our Representatives 
in Congress. 





RESOLUTIONS OF EXECUTIVE 
BOARD, COMMITTEE ON PO- 
LITICAL EDUCATION AND INTER- 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
CLAYVILLE, N.Y. 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, two 
resolutions adopted by the executive 
board, Committee on Political Education 
and International Representatives, of 
Clayville, N.Y., relating to the wages and 
hours bill, and medical care for the aged. 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lutions may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

“RESOLUTION 2 
“Resolution on national wages and hours 
bill 

“In support of an amendment to the na- 
tional wages and hours bill increasing the 
minimum wage to $1.25: 

“Our country was founded on the prin- 
cipal of offering the lowest member of soci- 
ety a livable wage. So long as a man is 
willing to work he deserves a living wage. 
This helps the man with a little more talent 
and ability who will work a little harder to 
maintain a high standard of living. 

“Whereas this has brought the finest con- 
veniences and luxuries within reach of the 
common man; 

“Whereas it is the foundation of a modern 
abundant society; 

“Whereas, it has raised educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural levels offering people a 
happier, fuller, iife: Therefore be it 
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“Resolved, That our union use all its 
powers through contract negotiations and 
political government to increase the pres- 
ent minimum wage in the national wage and 
hours bill.” 


To the Committee on Finance: 
“RESOLUTION 1 
“Resolution on the Forand bill 


“In support of medical aid for the aged: 

“If a nation is to call itself humane it 
must take care of many responsibilities. 
One of these is care for the aged. As our 
people live longer the problem grows larger. 
Most of us will benefit from this type of 
legislation sooner or later. 

“Whereas our children will treat us as we 
treat our parents; 

“Whereas the family unit must be kept 
intact; 

“Whereas to keep old people independent 
as long as possible is desirable; , 

“Whereas medical treatment is more nec- 
essary in old age: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That our Union take a strong 
stand in support of the Forand bill; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That our executive board, com- 
mittee on political education, and interna- 
tional representatives muster all the support 
possible to persuade our representatives in 
Government to support this fine piece of 
legislation.” 





RESOLUTION OF TRUSTEES OF 
FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, AND 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion of the trustees of the Federal Bar 
Association of New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut, relating to administra- 
tive agency procedures, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE FeEp- 
FRAL Bar ASSOCIATION oF NEW YorK, NEw 
JERSEY, AND CONNECTICUT, May 24, 1960 


Whereas the Federal Bar Association of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut has 
long believed that the integrity of the more 
than 100 Federal agencies is of paramount 
importance in the administration of justice 
in the United States; and 

Whereas a substantial portion of case- 
litigation at the Federal level is conducted 
by Federal agencies rather than in the Fed- 
eral courts; and 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
lawyers and the public alike, in recent 
months, that litigants before certain Fed- 
eral agencies have needed protection against 
improper ex parte influence or pressure; and 

Whereas this association believes that 
while litigants before Federal agencies must 
be asured a fair hearing on the merits, pro- 
posed legislation should not encumber 
agency operations, quarantine persons from 
having business before them or deny the 
free access to information; in short, the 
need is for legislation sufficient to kill back- 
door influence from agency litigation but 
preserve efficient operation of justice since 
administrative commissions and agencies to- 
day issue, interpret, apply and enforce more 
rules, regulations and policies than do Con- 
gress and the courts combined; and 

Whereas this association understands that 
@ bill to establish standards of conduct for 
agency hearing proceedings (S. 2374/H.R. 
10657) is under consideration by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, the House Judi- 
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ciary Committee, and the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee; and 

Whereas we further understand that Sen- 
ator KreatTine has introduced a bill (S. 1567) 
to provide that each member of the bar of 
the highest court of a State or of a Federal 
court shall be eligible to practice before ad- 
ministrative agencies of the United States— 
which is a step toward the view of this as- 
sociation that agency litigation should be 
conducted by solely lawyers; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion of New York, New Jersey, and Connect- 
icut join the American Bar Association in 
wholehearted support of the principles of 
S. 2374/H.R. 10657, a bill to establish 
standards of conduct for agency hear- 
ing proceedings and S. 1567, a bill to 
provide that each member of the bar 
of the highest State or Federal court shall 
be eligible to practice before administrative 
agencies of the United States, and recom- 
mended their early enactment; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of this association 
to John D. Randall, president, American 
Bar Association, as well as the presidents of 
New York City, county, and State bar as- 
sociations and the chairmen of the above 
congressional committees, including Senator 
KEATING. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
with an amendment: 

S. 3496. A bill to amend section 862(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (Rept. No. 
1540). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 1964. A bill to amend the act requiring 
certain common carriers by railroad to make 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with respect to certain accidents in 
order to clarify the requirements of such 
act (Rept. No. 1543). 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, without 
amendment: 

S. 3532. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medal in commemoration of Century 21 
Exposition to be heid in Seattle, Wash. (Rept. 
No. 1541). 

By Mr. BENNETT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3160. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in. commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the State of Idaho as a Territory (Rept. 
No. 1542). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SCHOEPPEL (for himself and 
Mr. CARLSON) : 

S. 3651. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Prairie National Park, in the 
State of Kansas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ScHoEPPrL when 
he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

8.3652. A bill for the establishment of a 
Resources Planning Commission for the 
Lower Colorado River Basin, to study the 
multipurpose resources of public lands and 
other land and water areas in and near the 
Colorado River between Hoover Dam and the 
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Mexican boundary, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs. 
By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3653. A bill for the relief of Mah Jew 
Ngee (also known as Peter Jew Mah); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3654. A bill to amend the act of July 27, 
1956, with respect to the detention of mail 
for temporary periods in the public interest, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauver when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S.3655. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Anthony Vettiger; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PRAIRIE NATIONAL PARK, KANS. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CaRL- 
son], I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Prairie National Park, in the 
State of Kansas, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a joint statement, relating 
to the bill, prepared by me, my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CaRLsSON], and Hon. WILLIAM H. AVERY, 
a Representative from the First District 
of Kansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
joint statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3651) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of the Prairie National Park, 
in the State of Kansas, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. SCHOEPPEL 
(for himself and Mr. CARLSON), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The joint statement presented by Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL is as follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT OF ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
SENaTOR FROM KaNsAS; FRANK CARLSON, 
SENATOR FroM KANSAS; AND WiLLIAM H. 
AVERY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM KANSAS 
Today we have introduced in the Senate 

and House of the Congress identical bills to 

authorize the establishment of a Prairie Na- 
tional Park in Pottawatomie County, Kans. 

Because of the late date, it is obvious no 
action will be taken on the bill at this 
session. 

The introduction of this bill, however, 
provides the only means for the National 
Park Service and a congressional committee 
to come into local area to gain first-hand the 
views of not only the persons in the vicinity 
of the proposed park, but also those persons 
living in the land area included in the 
proposed park. 

The introduction of such a bill, further- 
more, will make it possible for the National 
Park Service to hasten detailed studies in 
order to fully answer questions about the 
proposed park that have been advanced by 
the officials of Pottawatomie County. It is 
necessary, among other things, to prepare 
detailed alternate proposals for official and 
public consideration in a hearing on or about 
September 1 of this year. By reason of the 
introduction of this bill, these detailed 
studies requested by Pottawatomie County 
can be brought to conclusion by the deadline 
indicated. 

Because of the national and statewide in- 
terest in the proposed Prairie National Park, 
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we feel it is obvious a bill was going to be 
introduced into Congress by some Member. 
Since such introduction appeared imminent, 
we would prefer to be cosponsors of such 
a bill rather than have it sponsored by some- 
one not personally concerned with the impact 
on the affected area and its people. 

While at this time we are primarily con- 
cerned with furnishing complete information 
to the affected area, we cannot overlook the 
national prominence of such a park. We are 
aware of the interest and support for such 
a project on the part of numerous respon- 
sible organizations both in Kansas and other 
parts of the country. Since Kansas does not 
have a national park or monument, we feel 
it appropriate that if at all possible the 
Prairie National Park should be established 
in our State. 

It is important to note that the establish- 
ment of a Prairie Park was not conceived 
locally but has been a longtime endeavor of 
the National Park Service and other organ- 
izations seeking to preserve an outstanding 
area of the disappearing true prairie grass- 
lands. 

After extensive studies by the National 
Park Service, the area in Pottawatomie 
County was found to be such an outstanding 
area, offering not only the finest examples 
of true prairie, but also ideal wildlife habitat 
and areas for public appreciation and recrea- 
tion. The combined assets of prairie and 
spring-fed wooded streams would be con- 
ducive to the establishment of herds of 
original wildlife such as buffalo, antelope, 
and deer as well as providing propagation 
grounds for such game birds as the prairie 
chicken and quail. 

For these and other reasons substantiated 
by the National Park Service in its studies so 
far we feel the proposed park would provide 
a major national attraction for Kansas. 

We would point out that the establish- 
ment of the Prairie National Park would 
close one of the missing links in the National 
Park Service’s system of parks, monuments, 
and historical sites. 

Speaking of the Department of Interior’s 
Mission 66 program, Secretary Fred A. Seaton 
has said the program’s survey has revealed a 
number of these missing links. 

In a directive to the National Park Service, 
Secretary Seaton has pointed out that be- 
cause of the rapidly increasing population 
and the stiff competition for our natural re- 
sources “there is every reason to believe that 
the next 5 or 10 years constitute critical years 
if we are to add what we need to our herit- 
age of scenic, historic, and cultural treasures 
for the use and enjoyment of the greater and 
largely urbanized population of the future.” 

“Because of the situation which America 
confronts in this respect,” Secretary Seaton 
said, “I ask you and your colleagues in the 
National Park Service to give high priority 
to a program of studying and identifying 
areas which should be preserved for the en- 
joyment and inspiration of all the people of 
America. These should include seashores, 
scenic mountain areas, prairie grasslands, 
places of national importance in our history 
and other nationally significant types of 
areas.” 

Seaton urged the Park Service to quickly 
identify these places “and steps be taken to 
protect and preserve them * * * before they 
are irretrievably lost to other uses.” 

We are aware of certain differences of opin- 
ion as to the total area and boundaries of 
the proposed Prairie Park and that there are 
questions as to the procedures for acquiring 
the lands should the park eventually be 
authorized. 

As we have pointed out, the bill now in- 
troduced will hasten the answering of these 
questions and provide the only means for the 

National Park Service and Members of Con- 
gress to come into the local area for the 
purpose of making the appropriate studies 
and hearing public opinion. 
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It also should be pointed out that even 
though the bill we have introduced desig- 
nates specific acreage, it is only for purposes 
of making the necessary studies in these 
acreages. At this point all boundaries and 
acreages are understood to be only tentative 
and definite designations must await the 
outcome of the public hearings and detaileq 
studies. 

As for land acquisition, we are reliably in- 
formed that the National Park Service, unlike 
many other Federal projects, proceeds almost 
wholly on the basis of negotiation using non- 
Federal appraisers and is reluctant to use 
powers of condemnation. 

Conrad J. Wirth, Director of the Nationa! 
Park Service, in discussing the land acquisi- 
tion policy, has said: 

“Unless there is some special reason to 
initiate condemnation procedures such as to 
clear title or to acquire land for a critically 
needed public facility or to prevent adverse 
types of development, every reasonable effort 
is made to reach amicable agreements with 
the owners for acquisition of their property. 

“In this connection, it is possible for dwell- 
ing buildings to be acquired subject to the 
right of the vendor to occupy the property 
for the remainder of his life or, if he desires, 
for a specified period not to exceed his life 
expectancy span. 

“Actually, it takes some time to establish 
@ park area and several years are usually 
required to obtain funds to complete acquisi- 
tion. During this period, except in emer- 
gency situations, acquisition is concentrated 
on undeveloped lands. It might be several 
years, therefore, before most owners would 
have to make a decision on whether to move 
or sell their property and retain a life in- 
terest.” 

We can easily understand that there are 
questions about the effects of the proposed 
park on the local economy, such as the loss 
of agricultural production and tax revenue 
to the Pottawatomie County government. 
No one, of course, can accurately predict the 
increased revenue to the county from an 
influx of tourists to such a facility. 

In this connection, we again wish to quote 
from a statement of Mr. Conrad Wirth on 
this subject: 

“When an area is proposed for inclusion 
within the national park system, there is al- 
ways the question of local real estate tax 
losses. We have investigated the changes 
have taken place in areas that have been 
established and we have found that the 
nearby communities have experienced in- 
creased employment opportunities; that 
commercial enterprises have expanded and 
new enterprises have been developed to meet 
the needs of recreationists; that local tax 
receipts have become greater, and that adja- 
cent property values have risen. 

“In the case of Grand Teton National 
Park in Wyoming, for instance, local bank 
deposits at the nearby town of Jackson 
totaled but $395,000 when the park was 
originally established in 1939. Today, with 
annual attendance of well over a million 
visitors at Grand Teton National Park, de- 
posits in Jackson banks by merchants and 
others doing business locally have swelled to 
some $4,500,000—more than 11 times the pre- 
vious volume of business. 

“An illustration as to the increased realty 
values in the Cape Hatteras area since estab- 
lishment of this national seashore is the 
assessed valuation of lands in Dare County, 
in which the area is located. County tax 
records show the total assessed valuation of 
lands within the county was $11,156,752 in 
1950. In 1958, after a revaluation of beach 
property to the north of the national sea- 
shore, the assessed valuation totaled $25,- 
130,457. Thus, the assessed valuation in- 
creased 125 percent. At the same time, tax 
rates in the locality were reduced from $1 
to $0.80 per hundred.” 
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Obviously we are interested in this project. 
We hope it receives the careful consideration 
it deserves by virtue of its proposal and rec- 
ommendation by men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of looking ahead to plan for 
future recreation needs in all areas of our 
Nation. At the same time we want to make 
it clear that we are not unequivocally com- 
mitted to the project without benefit of 
detailed studies and proposals. Vital Pot- 
tawatomie County and community economy 
must be safeguarded. Along with others 
concerned about the future of this area, we 
are looking forward to the Park Service 
studies and the eventual hearings to supply 
the basic facts about probable effects of this 
project upon the local interests before mak- 
ing our ultimate decision. 

On the other hand, we feel strongly that 
Kansas should stake its claim to this valu- 
able facility that will bring national atten- 
tion to the major role played by the prairies 
in the settling and the civilization of the 
great Midwest. Without the introduction of 
legislation, Kansans have reason to be con- 
cerned about the possibility of this recog- 
nition we feel our State deserves. 

The idea of preserving a sizable grasslands 
area probably originated during the early 
1930’s, when the Ecological Society of 
America brought to the attention of the 
National Park Service the need for preserv- 
ing a representative area of the Great Plains. 

Through financial contributions, the Na- 
tional Research Council made it possible for 
its Grasslands Committee of prominent ecol- 
ogists to make field surveys of promising 
areas. By 1935 the Service also was accumu- 
lating information and considering the de- 
sirability of setting aside, as a National 
Monument, a portion of grassland somewhere 
in the Great Plains. 

In 1937, Dr. V. E. Shelford, chairman of 
the committee of the National Research 
Council, asked the cooperation of the Serv- 
ice in obtaining information on several 
grassland areas. 

From 1937-1953, various reports were pre- 
pared by Service personnel, assisted in one 
instance by Dr. J. E. Weaver, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, on areas studied in Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Montana. 

In 1950 the Department of Agriculture 
gave the Interior Department a copy of its 
report to the National Resources Council 
which states that there are six major grass- 
land types that should be preserved. 

In 1954 and 1956, the Service entered into 
contracts with Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege whereby Drs. F. W. Albertson and G. W. 
Tomanek investigated certain grasslands in 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Montana, Texas, and Kansas. 

In March of 1956, the Advisory Board on 
National Parks, passed the following resolu- 
tion: “The Advisory Board * * * recognizing 
the absence of examples of the native grass- 
lands of the Great Plains, recommends that 
Studies be continued in an effort to find 
and to acquire superlative areas of such 
types to be included in the National Park 
Service as National Monuments.” 

In 1958, Dr. G. W. Tomanek investigated 
three true prairie grasslands in the Flint 
Hills of Kansas suggested by interested 
parties in Kansas as possible sites for a na- 
tional grassland area, 





IMPOUNDING OF OBSCENE AND 
FRAUDULENT MAIL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to change the legislation with respect to 
the impounding of obscene and fraudu- 
lent mail. 

Under the present provision of the law 
(39 U.S.C. 259b) the Post Office Depart- 
ment is given the power to impound the 
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incoming mail of a smut-peddler for a 
period of 20 days, pending a determina- 
tion by the Department that an unlawful 
order can be issued in the case. 

The Post Office Department has found 
that the 20 days’ period is not sufficient to 
permit them to go through the proce- 
dures necessary to determine if an un- 
lawful order is warranted. ‘Thus, they 
asked the Congress to extend this period 
to 45 days. I introduced a bill in the 
Senate, S. 2562, and Representative 
KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN introduced a bill 
in the House, H.R. 7379, to provide this 
extension of time for temporary im- 
pounding by the Post Office Department. 

During hearings which I conducted on 
the Senate bill, there were objections 
made to giving this extended authority 
to the Department. It was also sug- 
gested that it would be more in accord 
with our ideas of due process to have 
any impounding of mail done under a 
court order. 

It has been my view that the extension 
to 45 days was not excessive and that we 
should give it to the Post Office Depart- 
ment if we wish them to wage a success- 
ful campaign against the half-billion- 
dollar annual business in obscene and 
pornographic literature which goes 
through the U.S. mails. However, there 
was considerable opposition to the ex- 
tension and, despite numerous efforts, I 
have found it impossible to get my bill 
adopted. 

After consultation with Postmaster 
General Summerfield, and at his request, 
I am introducing today this new bill 
which has been drafted in a way to elimi- 
nate the objections to the previous bill, 
and which at the same time, we believe 
will give the Post Office Department the 
tools it needs in this fight against the 
pornographers. 

Under our new bill, all impounding 
power is taken away from the Post Office 
Department and given to the courts. If 
the Department believes that an im- 
pounding order is necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the act, it must go to the 
Federal district court and ask for a tem- 
porary restraining order and preliminary 
injunction upon a showing of probable 
cause to believe the statute is being vio- 
lated. 

Under this contemplated procedure, 
the Federal judge could issue an injunc- 
tion for whatever time he believed nec- 
essary for the Department to go through 
its administrative procedures to deter- 
mine whether an unlawful order was 
warranted or not. If, at any time, the 
judge believed that the Department was 
being dilatory, he could dissolve his in- 
junction and the impounded mail would 
be delivered to the defendant. 

As I said before, this proposal elimi- 
nates the objections which have been 
raised to the prior proposal. If this bill 
is enacted, and if the various Federal 
judges interpret it in a normal manner, 
both the Postmaster General and I be- 
lieve that it will give the Post Office De- 
partment much of the authority it needs 
to cut down the traffic in obscenity. 

I understand that a companion bill is 
being introduced in the House, and I 
hope that they will be acted upon 
promptly. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3654) to amend the act of 
July 27, 1956, with respect to the de- 
tention of mail for temporary periods in 
the public interest, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. KEFAUVER, Was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 





DRIVER RECORDS CLEARANCE CEN- 
TER IN DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE — ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 7, 1960, the names of Sen- 
ators JAVITS, Morse, SALTONSTALL, and 
Scott were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 3635) to provide for 
the establishment of a Driver Records 
Clearance Center in the Department of 
Commerce, introduced by Mr Case of 
New Jersey (for himself, and Mr. KrEat- 
ING) on June 7, 1960. 





AMERICAN INDIAN DAY—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senators BENNETT and CAPEHART May be 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 199) to estab- 
lish the fourth Friday in September of 
every year as American Indian Day, in- 
troduced by me on June 1, 1960. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON BILLS RE- 
LATING TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION, COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I wish to announce that 
the subcommittee will hold a series of 
public hearings on bills relating to Fed- 
eral assistance to higher education, be- 
ginning at 2 p.m. on Monday, June 13. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] will act as 
chairman of these hearings. 

The bills on which testimony will be 
heard are S. 878, 879, 1017, 1087, 2710, 
and 3007. 

Testimony will be welcomed from 
sponsors of the bills and any other 
Members of the Senate. The chief clerk 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare will make the necessary ar- 
rangements. 





NOTICE OF HEARING BY THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY 
Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, notice 

is hereby given that the Subcommittee on 

Administrative Practice and Procedure 


Ea RRL 
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of the Judiciary Committee, will hold 
a further hearing on Wednesday, June 
15, 1960, at 10 a.m. in room 2228 of the 
New Senate Office Building, to further 
consider the proposed revision of S. 2374, 
a bill to establish standards of conduct 
for agency hearing proceedings of 
record. 





EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
PRINTED IN THE 


ADDRESSES, 
CLES, ETC., 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “West Berlin: A City of 
Light, Freedom,” written by Roscoe Drum- 
mond and published in a recent issue of the 
Washington Post; also a press release dated 
June 6, 1960, containing comments by Sena- 
tor HumpHrey on West Berlin. 





GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER’S STATE- 
MENT ON REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Governor of New York, Nelson 
Rockefeller, issued a statement which in 
my judgment was one of the most elo- 
quent and important statements issued 
in this presidential campaign. I would 
rank it with the splendid speech on what 
kind of President the Nation needs de- 
livered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] at the National 
Press Club early this spring. As one of 
the two greatest statements of the cam- 
paign, the statement concluded with 
these eloquent words: 

The people—I am convinced—are ready. 
The question remains: Is the party ready? 
The path of great leadership does not lie 
along the top of the fence. It climbs 
heights. It speaks truths. The people want 
and need one thing above all others: A 
leadership of clear purpose, candidly pro- 
claimed. 


So, Mr. President, it seems to me the 
candidates for the Democratic Party 
have done all they could do to proclaim 
their purpose and position. They have 
done it emphatically, repeatedly, and 
consistently in my State and in many 
States throughout America. Unfortu- 
nately this has not been true of our 
other great party. 

I think the excellent statement of the 
Governor of New York deserves to be 
placed in the Recorp because it is such 
a clear and emphatic expression of his 
position, which is a fine, legitimate, and 
proper position. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks the text of Governor Rocke- 
feller’s statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 9, 1960] 
Text OF ROCKEFELLER’S STATEMENT ON RE- 
PUBLICAN PARTY 
I 
We have come to a time that calls for 

plain talk. 

It is a difficult and testing time. 

It is so for the world—with the forces of 
freedom challenged as never before. 
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It is so for the Nation—with the hope and 
strength of freedom everywhere reliant upon 
us. 

It ts so therefore for the Republican 
Party—with the vigor of our own democracy 
at stake. 

The vitality and integrity of the Re- 
publican Party, at so critical a time as the 
present, become matters of national con- 
cern. Without a two-party system that 
works with candor and courage, the Ameri- 
can Republic—the very processes of demo- 
cratic government—cannot work responsi- 
bly. Without the Republican Party dis- 
playing such candor and courage, the two- 
party system cannot work creatively. 

A responsible patriotism thus does not 
deny—but does demand—a responsible par- 
tisanship. For the way a party speaks and 
acts can—and should—inspire the way a 
nation speaks the acts. 

I am deeply convinced, and deeply con- 
cerned, that those now assuming control of 
the Republican Party have failed to make 
clear where this party is heading and where 
it proposes to lead the Nation. 

Now is the time to face and weigh these 
facts. 

1m 

We, as Republicans, have much to give 
us pride in our history. This history 
reaches from the principles of a Lincoln to 
the principles of an Eisenhower. No attack 
or abuse from any quarter can diminish— 
it can only dramatize—the dignity and the 
integrity of the leadership that President 
Eisenhower has given to both Nation and 
party. 

This man who led us to victory over the 
Nazi menace has steadfastly faced the Com- 
munist tyranny in tireless pursuit of a just 
peace. He thus has won a place unique in 
our age and in the hearts of free men every- 
where. 

As he lays down his burdens, this historic 
term of service comes to its end. 

A new period now begins. It summons 
new men. New problems demand new ideas, 
new actions. 

Where do they begin? 

They begin, I believe, with this awareness: 
we cannot and we must not confuse taking 
pride in the past with taking measure of 
the future. 


Lists national problems 


What, and who, is this future? It is a 
host of men and nations, problems and 
forces, to be ignored or evaded only at deadly 
peril to our own national life and freedom. 
It is: nuclear power, either serving to better 
lives and to defend people or serving to 
shatter nations and shake the planet. It 
is: the rise of new nations across the earth, 
either to learn and to enjoy the ways of 
freedom or to suffer and to serve the ways 
of tyranny. I¢ is: a great technological rev- 
olution changing the lives of all men, for 
better or for worse, as it is disciplined and di- 
rected. It is: an immensely complex prob- 
lem of national defense for an exposed 
America, a problem either to be resolved 
by strong action or to be evaded by strong 
slogans. It is: the need for the American 
economy to grow faster, to prove that free- 
dom will not become static or sterile, but 
forever be fertile and creative. It is: the 
proving by political action (or the disprov- 
ing by partisan evasion) that we do love 
and respect the dignity of man, as we assure 
civil rights for all our people, education for 
our young, health for our aged. 

The people, confronting these great and 
basic challenges, look to their political par- 
ties. 

They need an assurance and a strategy 
of national purpose for the future. 

I deeply believe they are asking for this. 

They cannot be answered by either po- 
litical party with mere petty designs of 
partisan maneuver. 
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The challenge this poses to the Republican 
Party is made more urgent by the state of 
leadership of the Democratic Party. This 
leadership can inspire no citizen with great 
hope. It has been confused and uncertain, 
It has seemed to answer, almost mechani- 
cally, great questions of the future with 
worn answers from the past. In all the area 
of foreign policy, it has contributed little of 
force or relevance to even the discussion of 
foreign affairs through 8 years of vocal op- 
position. In all the area of domestic policy, 
no matter is more critical than civil rights 
and no matter so deeply divides the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


Concedes Republican flaws 


These facts do not make the task and the 
duty of the Republican Party more easy. 

They make this duty more stern and de- 
manding for the Nation’s sake. 

I cannot pretend to believe that the Re- 
publican party has fully met this duty. 

I know it is unconventional, on the po- 
litical scene, to mention lacks or lapses in 
one’s own party. 

But the times we live in are not conven- 
tional. 

And the scene we must view is not simply 
one of partisan politics, but the politics, 
perhaps the destiny, of all the world. 

This is not extreme. It is merely realistic. 

In this spirit, I am compelled to say two 
things bluntly. 

1. I find it unreasonable, in these times, 
that the leading Republican candidate for 
the presidential nomination has firmly in- 
sisted upon making known his program and 
his policies not before, but only after, nomi- 
nation by his party. 

2. I find it reasonable, and urgently neces- 
sary—that the new spokesmen of the Repub- 
lican Party declare now, and not at some 
later date, precisely what they believe and 
what they propose to meet the great matters 
before the Nation. 

I had hoped, in months past, that any- 
one aspiring to lead the party would do 
precisely this. 

I have been waiting for this. 

It has not been done. 

I can no longer be silent on the fact. 

We cannot, as a nation or as a party, pro- 
ceed, nor should anyone presume to ask us 
to proceed, to march to meet the future 
with a banner aloft whose only emblem is a 
question mark, 

III 

The duty of this time is no less binding 
on myself than upon others, this duty to 
talk plainly. 

In this spirit, I wish to state a number of 
problems, concrete and crucial, on which the 
Republican Party and any of its leaders 
must state their stands. 

1. I believe that the future development 
of our foreign policy must begin with the fact 
that our position in the world is dramatically 
weaker today than 15 years ago, at the end 
of World War II. The blame for this can 
be placed on no one party, on no one ad- 
ministration. The fact is that world up- 
heaval, exploited by communism, now chal- 
lenges America and the West more gravely 
than at any time in our history. 

These facts must be honestly faced. To 
speak of them is to confess neither weakness 
nor fear. 

Strength begins with truth.., 

Future pretenses could damage us far more 
than past reverses. 

We can begin clearly to succeed in the fu- 
ture only as we begin to know clearly where 
we failed in the past. 

We, as a people, must act with firmer 
knowledge of the dynamic nature and ag- 
gressive purpose of Communist imperialism. 

We must quickly strengthen the forces of 
freedom and the unity and common effort 
of free peoples, 
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Would strengthen defense 


2. I believe our national defense needs 
great strengthening to meet the physical 
danger in which America lives. This danger 
has to be made completely clear to the peo- 

le whose freedom—and lives—are at stake. 
And this danger is measured by such plain 
facts as these: 

(a) Our long-range missiles are not only 
inferior in number to those at Soviet dis- 

, but also are dangerously vulnerable 
to Soviet attack. 

{b) Our strategic bombers, though rea- 
sonably large in number, are concentrated 
on less than 50 bases, all clearly identified 
by the Soviets, every one defenseless against 
a direct missile-hit. 

(c) For all our reliance upon Polaris sub- 
marines, not one is operational now, and 
only two will be operational by the start of 
1961. 

(d) For all the dangers of local aggression, 
our forces for limited war are inadequate in 
strength and mobility. 

Every one of these facts is fully known to 
the Soviet Union. 

3. I believe these facts require immediate 
actions to increase both the strength and 
the efficiency of our defenses—including: 

(a) An additional $3 billion for immediate 
defense needs, including additional and im- 
proved bombers, airborne alert, more missiles, 
more Polaris submarines, modernized equip- 
ment for our ground forces. 

(b) A $500 million program for civil 
defense. 

(c) A more flexible and balanced military 
establishment and doctrine to meet all con- 
tingencies including local aggression. 

(d) A more tightly organized Department 
of Defense. 

4.I believe the needs of our defense 
structure reflect the still wider need of our 
whole Government structure for an organi- 
zation adapted to meet modern problems and 
threats in all their complexity and swift- 
ness. This is essential for effective conduct 
of both our international relations and our 
national affairs. This need found instant 
and sobering proof in the conduct of Gov- 
ernment departments during the U-2 inci- 
dent. 

5. I believe in the urgent need for ade- 
quate and formal international inspection 
and control of arms. Never before in history 
have nations been armed and able to de- 
vastate one another—in mere minutes. 
Yet we, as a Nation, have seemed, on occa- 
sion, no better prepared to meet this critical 
and continuing challenge than to confront 
sudden accident or crisis. Thus one month 
before the start of the 10 Nations Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva there simply did 
not exist a prepared American position. 

The machinery of free government can 
and must be geared to do better than this. 


Economic proposals 


6. I believe that, as our economic strength 
must match and sustain our military power, 
we must quicken the growth of the Ameri- 
can economy to meet all challenges and 
needs, domestic and foreign. This demands 
raising of sights—and of effort by both labor 
and management—throughout the private 
economy that is the mainspring of our 
growth. It further requires that we gear our 
economic policies and practices to work 
toward an annual rate of growth of 5 to 6 
percent. And these policies will have to 
include: 

(a) Revision of tax policies to encourage 
investment; 

(b) Elimination of all featherbedding or 
restrictive practices by labor or manage- 
ment; and 

(c) Redefinition of our farm program to 
make low-income farmers more productive 
members of the economy. 

7. I believe this economic strength further 
requires firm discipline upon forces threaten- 
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ing to unleash infiltration, weaken defense 
production, and disrupt our economy. The 
administration of President Eisenhower has 
written a notable record in the field of fiscal 
integrity. Yet our economy must not be 
tormented by periodic crises or clashes that 
invite solution by political pressure or po- 
litical expediency. I believe firmly in the 
democratic process of collective bargaining, 
and I am firmly opposed to automatic or 
general use of compulsory arbitration. Yet 
I believe the President should be given dis- 
cretionary authority to use compulsory arbi- 
tration if an economic conflict reaches the 
point of clearly endangering the national 
welfare and if all honest attempts of col- 
lective bargaining, mediation and arbitra- 
tion have been exhausted. Such a pro- 
cedure would help to avoid the kind of sur- 
render to forces of inflation that marked the 
long-delayed settlement of the steel strike 
last year. This settlement carefully post- 
poned until after next election day the cost 
of its consequences—a rise in steel costs of 
more than $1 billion annually. For this the 
public must pay the price. 

8. I believe we must practice at home such 
a respect for law and equality as we wish to 
preach—and serve—in the world at large. 
The record of the Republican Party on civil 
rights is a very creditable one—certainly on 
any comparative basis. But no record can 
claim to be good enough so long as discrimi- 
nation, segregation, and disenfranchisement 
persist on almost massive scale. The Su- 
preme Court has called for respect of the 
basic laws and principles of our Nation 
with all deliberate speed. The deliberate- 
ness must not be sabotage. The time has 
come for progress. And this can come with 
the summoning of cooperative efforts by lead- 
ers in communities throughout the Nation. 


For Federal school aid 


9. I believe that, for a nation traditionally 
passionate about the need for good and 
general education, we have seemed singu- 
larly slow to assure—through Federal aid to 
needy areas—equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all. This can be done—without 
interfering with local control of education— 
by Federal aid for school construction and 
increased Federal scholarships. If the Demo- 
cratic Party has done little or nothing in this 
area, the fact is no less true that a number 
of Republican leaders have managed, one way 
or another, to join with Democrats to block 
effective action. A whole generation should 
not be asked to wait much longer. Even a 
hugely. prosperous country cannot afford 
such investment in purely partisan maneu- 
vering—with the price paid in citizenship. 

10. I believe that we must meet the grow- 
ing problem of medical help for the aged. 
The formula recently proposed by the ad- 
ministration, while admirable in purpose, is 
basically unsound from a fiscal viewpoint. 
Is is based largely on a concept of subsidy. 
It would be both costly and cumbersome to 
administer. We have a _ long-established 
contributory system of social insurance. Its 
soundness is proven. We should build on it. 

These are the serious matters before us. 

As we meet and weigh them, we need 
realize that the very life of our democratic 
system requires the Republican Party to 
speak and to argue its views with vigor— 
but also with responsibility and reason. I 
accordingly deplore any voices suggesting, by 
inference or innuendo, that our national 
unity requires any stifling of debate. 

We should remember, too, that one vital 
sign of our national political health is given 
not only by full debate between our two 
parties, but also by open debate within each 
of our political parties. Each party itself 
serves as a forum—preceding the greater 
forum that is the national electorate. Real 
party unity and strength can be based only 
on honest debate. And in the watching 
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eyes of the people, such debate will be 
understood as a sign not of disunity but of 
vitality. 

All these specific things I firmly believe. 


Iv 


This is not just another election year. 

The stakes are historically high. 

The occasional, or frequent, trappings of a 
political campaign cannot suffice for either 
party—the resounding platitudes, the hollow 
cliches, the eloquent evasions, the slick 
slogans. 

The time—I do repeat—calls for plain talk. 

The talk must be of specific problems, 
specific actions, specific purposes. 

A century ago, in the shadow of civil war, 
the Republican Party proved itself master 
of the challenge it met. 

It must prove itself again—in no less his- 
toric a way. 

There remain less than two months be- 
fore the Republican Party assembles in con- 
vention to set its course and to choose its 
leaders. 

This time must be spent in one way: In 
placing the facts before the people and in 
summoning the people to the great endeav- 
ors that these facts demand. 

This is the way—the only way—a living 
democracy works. 

The people—I am convinced—are ready. 

The question remains: Is_ the_ party 
ready? 

The path of great leadership does not lie 
along the top of a fence. 

It climbs heights. 

It speaks truths. 

The people want and need one thing above 
all others: A leadership of clear purpose, 
candidly proclaimed. 





NATIONAL PURPOSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
man who is the president of the Car- 
negie Corp., of New York, and the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching is Mr. John W. Gardner. 
In this morning’s issue of the New York 
Times appears the contribution of Mr. 
Gardner to the Life magazine-New York 
Times debate on the “national purpose.” 

The very excellent statement of Mr. 
Gardner states in part: 

Part of our problem is how to stay awake 
on a full stomach. 

* * a * & 

Now, we don’t have to work very hard to 
stay alive, and a free people has no task- 
masters. With such release from outward 
pressures, free men may make the fatal 
mistake of thinking that no effort is re- 
quired of them. 

a * a. = * 

Free men must be quick to understand the 
kinds of effort required to keep their so- 
ciety vital and strong. If they have the 
wisdom to demand much of themselves, their 
society will flourish. But a free society that 
refuses to exert itself will not last long. 
And freedom won’t save it. 


Mr. John Gardner calls attention to 
the apparent lack of leadership, particu- 
larly on the administrative level in this 
country, and he calls attention to the 
lack of commitment. He says: 

Americans have, to some degree, lost the 
habit of asking for or expecting devoted 
action. 


He properly delineates the kind of ac- 
tion which concerns him. He says: 


If you believe in a free society, be worthy 
of a free society. You don’t need to quit your 
job and enroll as a missionary in Africa to 
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prove your dedication. Stay where you are 
and do a better job, be a better citizen, live 
a better life. Every good man strengthens 
society. 


I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
contribution by Mr. John W. Gardner to 
the debate on the national purpose be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 9, 1960] 
NATIONAL PURPOSE: GARDNER DOCTRINE—A 
PICTURE OF AMERICAN DEDICATION IMPERILED 

BY “CULT OF EASINESS” 

(By John W. Gardner) 


Critics are saying that we have lost our 
devotion to American ideals. They are saying 
that the individual American has lost his 
faith, his discipline, and his vitality. They 
are saying that he is a spoiled, demanding, 
overfed oaf who cares for nothing but his 
own comfort and diversion. 

I don’t believe it. 

- But something is wrong. At a moment in 
our history when we need all our sense of 
purpose and capacity for sustained effort, we 
seem in danger of losing our bearings, of 
surrendering to a “cult of easiness.” 

Why? Others have tried to explain our 
failures at the level of national policy and 
leadership. Such explanations are helpful. 
I shall explore the question as it touches the 
citizen. 

Our national problems have become so 
complex that it is not easy for the indi- 
vidual to see what he can do about them. 
The tasks facing the frontiersmen may have 
been grim, but they were also obvious. 
Each man knew what he must do. But what 
can a man do about inflation, about inter- 
national organization, about the balance of 
trade? There are answers, but they are not 
self-evident. 

The individual American, busy earning a 
living, repapering the dining room, getting 
the children off to school, paying the bills, 
doesn’t hear one clear call to action. He 
hears a jumble of outcries and alarms, of fan- 
fares and dirges, of voices crying “Hurry,” 
and voices crying “Wait.” Meanwhile, he has 
problems of his own. 


MUST BE WORTHY OF SURVIVAL 


The men who founded this Nation knew 
that in a world largely hostile to the idea of 
freedom, a free society would have to prove 
that it is capable of, and worthy of, survival. 
The requirement is unchanged today. Free 
societies must prove their ability to make 
good on their promises and to keep alive 
their cherished values. And they must prove 
their vigor, their capacity to practice the 
disciplined virtues, their capacity to achieve 
excellence. 

The free society is still the exceptional 
society, and the world is still full of people 
who believe that men need masters. The 
survival of the idea for which this Nation 
stands is not inevitable. It may survive if 
enough Americans care enough. 

It would be easier to grasp that truth if 
we weren’t so blessedly comfortable. Part 
of our problem is how to stay awake on a full 
stomach. Since the of time, most 
humans have had to work hard either be- 
cause subsistence demanded it or because 
their taskmasters required it. 

Now, we don’t have to work very hard to 
stay alive, and a free people has no task- 
masters. With such release from outward 
pressures, free men may make the fatal mis- 
take of thinking that no effort is required of 
them. 

Nothing could be more dangerous to our 
future. Pree men must be quick to under- 
stand the kinds of effort required to keep 
their society vital and strong. If they have 
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the wisdom to demand much of themselves, 
their society will flourish. But a free society 
that refuses to exert itself will not last long. 
And freedom won't save it. 


STRESSES SHARED AIMS 


Americans have many differing ideas about 
the appropriate goals of our society. That is 
asitshould be. But we do have shared aims. 
And our hope of greatness as a nation lies 
in these shared aims. No people in history 
ever lifted itself above the normal trajectory 
without a widely shared “vision of great- 
ness.” 

Some people say that we are uncertain of 
our shared aims. Some say we're drifting 
because we've achieved everything we ever 
wanted. Both statements are dead wrong. 

To say that we are confused is one way 
of evading the difficult tasks before us. We 
are not really in doubt about the more seri- 
ous of our shared aims. We know what they 
are. We know that they are difficult. And 
we know that we have not achieved them. 

Are examples needed? 

We want peace with justice. We want a 
world that doesn’t live under the fear of the 
bomb, a world that acknowledges the rule 
of law, a world in which no nation can play 
bully and no nation need live in fear. How 
many Americans would disagree with that 
purpose? Is it easy? Have we achieved it? 
Read your morning paper. 

We want freedom. We don’t think man 
was born to have someone else’s foot on his 
neck, or someone else’s hand over his mouth. 
We want freedom at home and we want a 
world in which freedom is possible. Who 
would disagree with that as a national aim? 
Who would call it easy? Who would say 
we've achieved it? 

We believe in the dignity and worth of the 
individual, and it is our unshakeable pur- 
pose to protect and preserve that dignity. 

We believe that every person should be 
enabled to achieve the best that is in him, 
and we are the declared enemies of disease, 
ignorance, poverty, and all other conditions 
which stunt the individual and prevent such 
fulfillment. 

We believe in equality before the law, in 
equal political suffrage, and, dearest of all to 
Americans, equality of opportunity. “We 
may not all hit the home runs,” the saying 
goes, “but every man should have his chance 
at bat.” 

Those are only some of the more obvious 
goals we are committed to as Americans. 
Have we gone as far as we should in achiev- 
ing them? Are all our problems solved? 
Look around. 

In the world at large we see the threat of 
universal destruction. We see great nations 
striving fiercely to prove that free societies 
are outmoded. We see underdeveloped lands 
stirring out of their ancient sleep, poised be- 
tween chaos and orderly development, listen- 
ing indiscriminately to those who would use 
them. 

At home we see, despite our impressive 
achievements in human welfare, still too 
many children trapped in poverty and ignor- 
ance; too many talents blighted by lack of 
opportunity; too many men and women who 
never achieve their full potential; racial and 
religious prejudice in the South and in the 
North; the invasion of personal freedom by 
Government and by large organizations; 
juvenile delinquency and social disintegra- 
tion in the big cities; corruption and the 
misuse of power, and creeping mediocrity in 
every phase of our national life. 

Is this a fair picture of our Nation? Of 
course not. Our achievements in providing a 
better life for Americans are astounding to 
other societies. We may be deeply proud of 
what we’ve accomplished. But smugness and 
complacency do not Iook good on us. Our 
historic attitude has been pride in what 
we've accomplished, and impatience that we 
haven’t accomplished more. Let’s not change 
now. 
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SEES LACK OF LEADERSHIP 


Obviously we don’t agree on how to deal 
with our major problems. As free Ameri. 
cans, we will argue that question right to 
the door of the polling booth. 

But we know what the problems are ang 
agree on our more important aims. So what 
is lacking? The answer is simple: We lack 
leadership on the part of our leaders, and 
commitment on the part of every American. 
I want to talk about individual commitment. 

The establishment of a durable peace, the 
strengthening of a free society, the enrich- 
ment of the traditions on which freedom 
depends—these cannot be achieved by aim- 
less or listless men. All our wisdom, all our 
talent and vitally, all of our steadfastness 
will be needed. Can we count on an ample 
supply of dedicated Americans? 

The answer must be conditional. If, as qa 
nation, we understand, expect, and honor 
dedication, the supply will be ample. But if 
we assume the dedicated men are exceedingly 
rare and probably a little foolish, the supply 
will be low. 

It is unfortunately true that Americans 
have, to some degree, lost the habit of ask- 
ing for or expecting devoted action. 
continued, such failure to expect dedication 
can have only one outcome: We shall eventu- 
ally lose the capacity for it. 

Of course, every line of behavior hag its 
pathology, and there is a pathology of dedica- 
tion. People sometimes commit themselves 
to vicious or criminal goals. Or their com- 
mitment to worthy goals becomes so fanatical 
that they destroy as much as they create. 

And there is the true believer who sur- 
renders himself to a mass movement or to 
dogmatic beliefs in order to escape the re- 
sponsibilities of freedom. A free society does 
not invite that kind of allegiance. It wants 
only one kind of devotion, the devotion of 
free, rational, responsible individuals. 

It is my conviction that free and respon- 
sible individuals are proud to offer such de- 
votion if given the op ty. People 
would rather work hard for something they 
believe in than enjoy a pampered idleness. 
They would rather sacrifice their comfort 
for an honored objective than pursue endless 
diversions. It is a mistake to speak of dedi- 
cation as a sacrifice. Every man knows that 
there is exhilaration in intense effort applied 
toward a meaningful end. The religious pre- 
cept that you must lose yourself to find your- 
self is not less true at the secular level. No 
one who has observed the devoted scientist 
in his laboratory can doubt the spiritual re- 
wards of such work. The same is true of 
anyone who is working toward goals that 
represent the highest values of his society. 


AN ERROR OF THINKING 


We fall into the error of thinking that 
happiness necessarily involves ease, diversion, 
tranquility—a state in which all of one’s 
wishes are satisfied. For most people, hap- 
piness is not to be found in this vegetative 
state, but in striving toward meaningful 
goals. 

The dedicated person has not achieved all 
of his goals. His life is the endless pursuit 
of goals, some of them unattainable. He 
may never have time to surround himself 
with luxuries. He may often be tense, wor- 
ried, fatigued. He has little of the leisure 
one associates with the storybook concep- 
tion of happiness. 

But he has found a more meaningful 
happiness. The truth is that happiness, in 
the sense of total gratification, is not a state 
to which man can aspire. It is for the 
cows, possibility for the birds, but not for 
us. 

We want meaning in our lives. When we 
raise our sights, strive for excellence, and 
dedicate ourselves to the highest goals of 
our society, we are enrolling in an ancient 
and meaningful cause—the age-long strug- 
gle of man to realize the best that is in him. 
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Man reaching toward the most exalted 
goals he can conceive, man striving im- 
patiently and restlessly for excellence has 

uced great religious insights, created 
at art, penetrated secrets of the universe 
and set standards of conduct which give 
meaning to the phrase “the dignity of man.” 

On the other hand, man without stand- 
ards, man with his eyes on the ground has 
proven over and over, in every society, at 
every period in history, that humans can be 
lower than the beasts, sunk in ignorance, 
morally and ethically blind, living a life 
devoid of meaning. 

The task we face as a nation of keeping 
our ideals alive is partly a question of leader- 
ship. Even in a democracy, leaders must 
lead. If our citizens are to recapture a sense 
of mission with respect to the purposes we 
care the most about, our leaders must have 
the capacity and the vision to ask for it. 


ATTENTION TO VALUES 


It is hard to expect an upsurge of devotion 
to the common good in response to leaders 
who lack the moral depth to understand 
such devotion, or the courage to evoke it, or 
the stature to merit the response which fol- 
lows. One of the great tasks of leadership 
is to help a society achieve the best that is 
in it. 

But it takes more than leadership to pre- 
serve the ideals of a free society. The values 
we cherish will not survive without the con- 
stant attention of the ordinary citizen. Un- 
like the great pyramids, the monuments of 
the spirit will not stand untended. They 
must be nourished in each generation by the 
allegiance of believing men and women. 

The fact that millions have died violent 
deaths defending individual freedom does 
not insure survival of that principle if we 
cease paying our tithes of devotion. Every 
free man, in his work and in his family life, 
in his public behavior and in the secret 
places of his heart, should see himself as a 
builder and maintainer of the ideals of his 
society. 

Individual Americans—drivers and editors, 
grocers and Senators, beauty operators and 
ballplayers—can contribute to the greatness 
and strength of a free society, or they can 
help it to die. 

How does one contribute to the greatness 
and strength of a free society? That is a 
question to which there are many true an- 
swers. One answer is: Pursue excellence. 

Those who are most devoted to a demo- 
cratic society must be precisely the ones 
who insist that free men are capable of the 
highest standards of performance, that a free 
society can be a great society in the richest 
sense of that phrase. The idea for which 
this Nation stands will not survive if the 
highest goal free men can set themselves is 
an amiable mediocrity . 

At the simplest level, the pursuit of excel- 
lence means an increased concern for com- 
petence on the part of the individual. Keep- 
ing a free society free—and vital and 
strong—is no job for the half educated and 
the slovenly. 

In a society of free men competence is a 
primary duty. The man who does his job 
well tones up the whole society. And the 
man who does a slovenly job, whether he is 
a@ janitor or a judge, a surgeon or a tech- 
nician, lowers the tone of the society. 

So do the chiselers of high and low de- 
gree, the sleight-of-hand artists who know 
how to gain an advantage without honest 
work. They are the regrettable burdens of 
a free society. 


ASKS HIGHEST STANDARDS 


But excellence implies more than com- 
petence. It implies a striving for the high- 
est standards in every phase of life. We 
need individual excellence in all its forms, 
in every kind of creative endeavor, in po- 
litical life, in education, in industry—in 
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short, universally. And, not least, we need 
excellence in standards of individual con- 
duct. 

The words for Americans to live by are 
these: If you believe in a free society, be 
worthy of a free society. You don’t need to 
quit your job and enroll as a missionary in 
Africa to prove your dedication. Stay where 
you are and do a better job, be a better 
citizen, live a better life. Every good man 
strengthens society. 

In this day of sophisticated judgments on 
man and society, that is a notably unfash- 
ionable thing to say, but it is true. Men 
of integrity, by their very existence, rekindle 
the belief that as a people we can live above 
the level of moral squalor. 

We need that belief, for a cynical com- 
munity is a corrupt community. More than 
any other form of government, democracy 
requires a certain optimism concerning man- 
kind. The best argument for democracy is 
the existence of men who justify that op- 
timism. 

It follows that one of the best ways to 
serve democracy is to be that kind of man. 
When you see such men and women, tip your 
hat and bow. The future of our civilization 
is in their hands. 
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CONGRESSIONAL MISSION: TO 
MAKE MIRACLE OF MODERN 
MEDICINE AVAILABLE TO AGED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the great miracles of our time is the 
advance of modern medicine. Modern 
medicine is routing disease through 
wonder drugs, amazing surgical ad- 
vances, vast improvement in hospital 
care. This is one of the great glories of 
our time. 

And yet millions of our people are 
largely deprived of these benefits and 
deprived of them when they need them 
the most: in their later years—when they 
can expect illness but when their income 
has dwindled to a level far too low to 
permit them to afford it. 

This is why letters that have been 
pouring in on all of us urging congres- 
sional action on this problem are so 
deserving of a ringing congressional re- 
sponse in a strong health-for-the-aged 
bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter of this kind that I have 
received from a constituent be placed in 
the RecorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 

Dear Sir: Our attention has been called to 
the benefits of the Forand bill for retired 
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workers and we are heartily in favor of its 
passage. 

We have recently had an illustration of the 
high cost of illness in our own family. My 
wife had major surgery in December 1959. 
The hospital expenses, surgeon’s fees, and the 
cost of other necessary services amounted to 
nearly $1,100. 

Luckily for us, she had a policy in the 
National Retired Teachers’ Association which 
paid nearly half of her bills. We had to pay 
the remainder from our modest savings as 
she has had a heart condition and diabetes 
for years which prevented her from obtaining 
a policy from any private commercial insur- 
ance company. 

Therefore, to help other retired individuals 
and retired couples, as well as ourselves, we 
are asking you to cast your vote for the 
Forand bill. 

Very truly yours, 





TRIBUTE TO SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point sundry 
editorials that have appeared in news- 
papers since the recent occasion of our 
paying tribute to Senator O’MAHONEY. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Green River Star, May 26, 1960] 
CHEWIN’ THE Fat 


See where the U.S. Senate held an 
O’MAHONEY day last week after the famous 
Senator from Wyoming had announced his 
retirement—and well it should. Senator Joz 
is of the old school, a type of hard working 
statesman who is about a thing out of the 
past. The United States loses a stanch 
figure, who has spent more than a quarter af 
a century battling for that which he believed 
best for country and State—best of all, Jor 
is personally quite a guy. I have missed his 
visits which have become fewer and fewer 
as his health and that of his wife cut down 
his traveling, but I will always remember 
that it was Senator Jor who told us out 
here in Green River that we should tie to 
the future of possible trona development 


back in the days when the only trona was' 


something that we heard had been found 
instead of gas or oil-in a hole west of town. 
It was O’MAHONEY who said that this 
might spell our future and that we should 
look to it as a permanent thing, rather than 
worrying about securing war industries. I 
think I might have correspondence on that 
subject from him written in the early 
1940’s. Senator Jor worked with us in all 
the preliminary work on the Upper Green 
River Basin—said work helped lead to the 
Upper Colorado River Basin program now 
under way; nor will I ever forget that when I 
asked for an appointment with Secretary of 
Interior Julius Krug and U.S. Commissioner 
of Reclamation Mike Strauss at Laramie to 
discuss the upper Colorado River story—I 
think that was in 1946 and when they said 
there was no time scheduled, Joz O’MaHONEY 
took a hand and the meeting was held at 
breakfast and up at the University in 
Laramie. 

I hurriedly got together a committee from 
the Green River Development Company, the 
public corporation leading the fight for the 
water development in this area. As we got 
into the affair, Krug gave us more and more 
time, until at last he asked what we wanted 
and I told him that we had to have the 
upper Colorado compact. Joz— O’MAHONEY 
had flown out with him and Gov. Les Hunt 
was taking part. As a result Hunt did what 
no other upper basin Governor would do at 
the time—he used the terms of the Colorado 
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River compact to call for a meeting of the 
upper Colorado River States and in record 
time the compact was accomplished. Now 
Flaming Gorge is being built and Seedskadee 
held up only for determination of the trona 
industry in the Seedskadee area. The Sena- 
tor had his part in these things and I am 
writing this because it should be a part of 
western Wyoming history. We will miss 
O’ManHoneEyY’s power in the Senate for he 
swung heavy and well for our Flaming Gorge 
and Seedskedee appropriations at times 
when they seemed unattainable and both 
parties held the highest regard for his in- 
tegrity of purpose. And during his entire life 
in the Senate he has fought the battle of the 
“little man.” Apparently, too, he never lost 
sight of the needs of his own State. 

I was not surprised when O’MAHONEY de- 
cided not to run again. Remember, he had 
said at Cody, during a Democrat state con- 
vention that he was making his last race and 
gave warning that the Democrats should 
look elsewhere in the future—the Senator 
would hardly go back on his declarations, but 
the Democrats are finding themselves won- 
dering who is going to replace O’MAHONEY 
and so led them to seek the Senator to again 
stand for election. Now it is an open race for 
the Bourbon nomination. 





[From the Riverton Ranger] 


Masority Vore Is Nor GIvEN, OR BOUGHT, 
BUT EARNED 

Wyoming voters, and Fremont Countians 
especially, are an independent unpredictable 
lot. Fremont County has always been 
counted among the predominantly Republi- 
can counties. But county voters have elected 
Democrats to the courthouse, to the legisla- 
ture, and have helped elect Democratic Gov- 
ernors and Senators for years, in about equal 
numbers with Republicans. 

The latest nose count would indicate there 
are at least a couple of thousand more voters 
in the county now than there were in 
1950. Many are new people who have come 
to the county with the new industries. 

The Democrats will be making a mistake 
to assume that all the new people, many of 
them in organized labor, are in-the-bag Dem- 
ocratic votes. Nobody likes to be considered 
acinch. And something as precious to liberty 
as a person’s vote is not going to be given 
away, or bought. It’s going to be earned 
and deserved by whichever party best il- 
lustrates what the individual believes is best 
for himself and for his country. 

Nor can Republicans assume ranchers, 
businessmen, teachers, carpenters, or ditch 
diggers that always have been Republican 
will vote for Republicans regardless. 

There is new vigor in both parties. Neith- 
er county group is likely to let outsiders tell 
them what to do. Neither dares be compla- 
cent about the 1960 vote, because the tally 
in Wyoming’s third largest county belongs to 
no political group. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE TO EQUALITY 

StTaTE ABOUT OVER 


Wyoming joins with the Nation in saluting 
the quarter century of service Senator 
JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY has given the State 
and Nation. Senator O’MAHONEY earned 
the respect of his Senate colleagues over his 
long period of service in the U.S. Senate. 

Senator O’MAHONEy started his career as 
Senator in 1933 with the death of Senator 
John B. Kendrick. He served continuously 
except for the 1952-54 period. Senator 
O’MaHONEY went into the Senate along with 
President Roosevelt’s first term. 

Although the men belonged to the same 
party, O’MAHONEY sometimes opposed Roose- 
velt. Senator O’MAHONEY had a great re- 
spect for constitutional government. One 
memorable achievement in his career, and 
there are many more, was his help in fighting 
President Roosevelt’s effort to pack the 
Supreme Court with men more favorable to 
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New Deal programs that were contrary to the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Senator O’MaHONEY told the Ranger 
shortly before he suffered the stroke last 
June that he was dedicating the remainder 
of his life to fighting big labor, big business 
and big government, to make sure the coun- 
try’s best interests were not damaged in the 
cross struggle between the three giants. 

Senator O’Manoney built a reputation as 
a liberal. But he preserved in the process 
respect of more conservative people since he 
held sacred the constitutional limitations, 
worked ceaselessly to protect the checks and 
balances so that the people's interests would 
not be hurt through complete supremacy of 
any interest. 

Wyoming tips its hat to 75-year-old Sen- 
ator O’MAHONEY on the eve of his retirement 
after 25 years as Senator from the Equality 
State. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is an honor and pleasure, although one 
tinged with regret, to pay tribute to the 
senior Senator from Wyoming, JOSEPH C. 
O’ManHoney, who has announced that he 
will not seek reelection to the Senate. 
As a friend and a colleague I will miss 
him greatly. I know the American peo- 
ple will miss his firm, informed hand 
which left its mark on so much of the 
legislative history of the last three 
decades. 

As chairman of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, JOE 
O’MAHONEY made an extraordinary con- 
tribution to that concern which was to 
be most important throughout his career 
of public service—an expanding, dy- 
namic American economy with the wid- 
est possible participation and freedom. 

Foremost in Joz—E O’MaHONEY’s mind 
was his devotion to the protection of 
economic freedom against concentra- 
tions of economic power. His leadership 
in developing effective antitrust laws to 
fight economic monopolies and protect 
small business in our Nation is perhaps 
his greatest achievement. 

JoE O’MAHONEY was not content to 
rest with the gains of the 1930’s and 
early 1940’s; he foresaw that as the 
United States became the leader of the 
free world coalition there would be need 
for broader, more dynamic economic re- 
search and planning on a national scale. 
To this end, he was floor manager for the 
Full Employment Act, which accepted 
Federal responsibility for maintenance 
of a healthy economy and established 
the Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

JoE O’MAHONEY took economic plan- 
ning out of the background shadows and 
led this Nation to recognize it as the 
important tool for national survival and 
progress that it is. He refused to leave 
the economic good of the whole Nation 
to this or that special interest within 
the economy but insisted that it be the 
concern of policymakers at the highest 
levels. 

The great Wyoming Senator’s interest 
in economics extended to a vigorous in- 
terest in how the American taxpayers’ 
dollars were being spent—particularly 
for defense appropriations. Here Jor 
O’MaHONEY has been a stern watchdog 
for the American people—watching that 
defense be adequate, but that there be 
no waste and no profiteering on the peo- 
ple’s great financial sacrifices. 
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But lest our good friend be pictured as 
solely interested in economic matters, it 
is good to recall that the roots he put 
down in the West nourished his great 
devotion to protection and development 
of America’s precious natural resources, 
He has realized that the beauties of our 
natural resources are an irreplaceable 
part of our national wealth and great- 
ness. As chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, he 
turned his talents to development of 
water and mineral resources, and to rec- 
lamation projects which in serving the 
development of the West served the en- 
tire country. 

Senator JoE was a newspaperman be- 
fore he came to the Senate and he was 
then as now everybody’s friend, as Asso- 
ciate Editor Leverett Chapin of the Den- 
ver Post recalled in comments printed in 
Labor in the issue dated June 11. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the story from Labor be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


OLD NEWSMAN TELLS ABOUT “PATRON SAINT” 
O’MAHONEY 

Though his announced retirement from 
Congress is drawing near, Senator JosEepnH C. 
O’ManHoneEy, Democrat of Wyoming, is 
plugging away as hard as he ever did in his 
25 years of Senate service. For example, he 
is presiding over committee hearings on 
whether the big insurance companies should 
be brought under Federal regulation, to stop 
evils which have developed under regulation 
by State governments only. O’MAHONEY’s 
outstanding achievements in the Senate were 
recalled the other day in a Denver Post 
article written by that paper’s associate edi- 
tor, Leverett Chapin. 

He went on to recall some personal mem- 
ories of Joz, whom Chapin knew when he 
was a newsboy for the Boulder (Colo.) Daily 
Herald and O’MAHONEY was its news editor. 

“Every afternoon,” Chapin recalls, ‘we 
carrier boys would gather in front of the 
Herald office. There were about 20 of us. 
When we heard the decrepit flatbed press 
begin to rumble, we would file in, past Joz’s 
busy typewriter, to the rear of the building. 
There we would take turns snatching our 
allotted number of copies from the noisy 
machine. 

“JOE was everybody’s friend and he kept 
an eye on everything. He had the ability to 
look at a boy and know when he was hungry. 
If Joe thought supper would be delayed 
because the paper was late coming off the 
balky old press, he would go into action. 

“*Come on boys,’ he would say, ‘I'll get 
you some sandwiches.’ Then he would lead 
the way to a little lunch counter restaurant 
and buy each of us a big 5-cent tamale 
sandwich. 

“Those were festive occasions,” old Colo- 
rado Newsman Chapin continued. “Sagging 
spirits would rise. Nothing I have eaten in 
later years tasted as good as Jor’s freeloads. 

“As we ate, we told one another that the 
Herald was the greatest newspaper in the 
world, and Jor O’MAHONEY, with his green 
eyeshade at a jaunty angle atop his head, 
was our patron saint, complete with halo.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
has been a privilege to serve in the Sen- 
ate with Senator JozE O’MaHONEY and to 
see his incisive mind and warm under- 
standing and his great devotion to our 
Constitution at work in the service of our 
Nation. We will all lose a dear friend 
and an inspiring leader when Senator 
JOE retires. 
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PLIGHT OF THE TELEVISION 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have been including in 
the Recorp comments and provocative 
theses bearing upon the great television 
industry of our country. I should like 
to add two columns this morning, one 
by Lawrence Laurent which appeared 
in the Washington Post issue of June 1, 
entitled “Broadcasters Cry ‘Foul’ At 
FCC’s Monitor Plan,” and the second 
column by Roscoe Drummond entitled 
“TY In Britain,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post, issue of June 1, 1960. 
I ask that those articles be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, June 1, 1960] 


RapDIO AND TELEVISION: BROADCASTERS CRY 
“Fou.” aT FCC’s MONITOR PLAN 


(By Lawrence Laurent) 


Any doubts about the broadcasting in- 
dustry’s aggressive ability to look out for its 
own interests should be dispelled by the 
swift reaction to Federal Communications 
Commission Chairman Frederick W. Ford’s 
plan to monitor programs. 

What Ford proposed, in simplest terms, 
was to check programs on the air against 
promises made when the license was granted 
or renewed. Without missing a beat, broad- 
casting partisans thundered immediately 
against anyone checking on the truthfulness 
of promises. 

“Big Brother” shouted one. “Gestapo” 
editorialized another. Oliver Treyz, presi- 
dent of ABC television, did a superb job 
of refuting an argument that nobody had 
advanced. He concluded: ‘You simply can- 
not legislate or enforce excellence in the 
creative field.” 

(Since ABC-TV fills its schedule mainly on 
a subcontracting scheme with Warner Bros. 
and 20th Century-Fox, this conclusion is 
quite remarkable. It presupposes there is 
something “creative” in shootouts at sun- 
down and it presumes “excellence” in the 
current schedule.) 

As each broadcaster applies for a license, 
he sets forth his good intentions. He lists 
the amount of time he intends to give to 
several categories. He is not, contrary to 
popular opinion, required to give any time 
to public service programing; nor is he 
forced to put on even one sustaining pro- 
gram. 

Former Chairman John C. Doerfer claimed 
that 70 percent of all TV channels were 
granted in uncontested (one applicant) 
cases. This means if the applicant met the 
minimum requirements of American citizen- 
ship, financial backing and character then 
he automatically got the license. Doerfer 
used to compare this procedure to the Okla- 
homa Land Rush. 

Once the applicant gets his license, re- 
newal is virtually automatic every 3 years. 
Since the Communications Act was passed 
in 1934, no station has ever been deprived 
of its license. 

Until establishment of the new Complaints 
and Compliance Division today, all applica- 
tions for renewal (over 5,000) were processed 
by six persons. Unless there had been an 
avalanche of public protests, the renewals 
were given only a glance and approval. 

No sooner had Ford announced his plan 
than the almost automatic charge of cen- 
Sorship was raised. Unfortunately for the 
Screamers, “Censorship” requires “prior 
restraint.” The communications lawyers, 
who so ably represent the licensees, must 
put in long nights to make an argument that 
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checking a station’s performance against 
that station’s promises is “prior restraint.” 

The system of regulating radio and tele- 
vision in the United States is unlike that to 
be found anywhere in the world. It is an 
uneasy alliance between practical commercial 
considerations and the idealistic hope for 
a better informed citizenry. The Commu- 
nications Act, itself, is full of paradoxes and 
contradictions. 

Mostly, this system has given enormous 
benefits and no responsible student of mass 
communications is proposing that it be 
abolished. 

The American public has invested an es- 
timated $52 billion in television equipment 
and services. It does not seem unreason- 
able, to me, that the FCC have a handful 
of men to hear complaints from these in- 
vestors. 

TV In BrITaAIn: Worst or U.S. Fare RESISTED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Lonpon.—British commercial television is 
resisting the worst of American TV fare. 

It isn’t easy. There are quiz shows, give- 
aways, double-your-money, and a high per- 
centage of wild westerns. 

Many of the independent television (ITV) 
programs are plainly patterned after popular 
TV shows in the United States. It is clear 
that the American influence is considerable. 

But from a fair cross section of viewing 
since I have been in London I would say 
that there is a larger fare of first-rate enter- 
tainment and good drama on both ITV and 
BBC (semi-government noncommercial sys- 
tem) than we get in the United States. The 
percentage of third-rate programs is lower 
and Britain can’t touch us for our really bad 
programs. 

It isn’t that the British public taste is 
radicaily different than American public 
taste. For one thing. there are far fewer 
hours of commercial television time in 
Britain—60 hours a week at present. There 
just isn’t enough program time for as many 
bad shows as we have—no breakfast shows, 
no morning television for soap operas; virtu- 
ally no lunchtime viewing. 

There are, I think, several reasons why 
British viewers are escaping the worst of 
what American TV perpetrates. There is no 
evidence of rigged quiz shows and no known 
payola. The reasons stem in large part from 
the structure of British television. 

1. There is no direct commercial sponsor- 
ship of programs. 

2. Advertisers and advertising agencies do 
not produce programs. The British TV sta- 
tions have control over the programs. 

3. The pressure of the BBC, a noncommer- 
cial public service supported by license 
money, is inevitably on the side of better 
programs and offers the British viewer an 
alternative to commercial television at all 
times. 

Here is how commercial TV works here: 

It is authorized by Parliament under the 
supervision of the Independent Television 
Authority, a public corporation with powers 
somewhat parallel to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in Washington. The 
ITA appoints contractor companies to pro- 
duce programs for the eight stations now 
in being. Six more stations are in prospect. 

In place of direct sponsorship of programs, 
as in the United States, the British program 
contractor sells only spot commercials. 
Total advertising time is limited usually to 
6 minutes an hour, occasionally 8 minutes. 
Contractors also get advertising revenue 
from items included in “advertising maga- 
zines” lasting about 20 minutes. This is a 
group of commercials integrated into a story 
form with tied-in continuity. 

This spot-commercial system means that, 
in suitable breaks, commercials for different 
products often follow one another in rapid 
succession. Apparently British advertisers 
see no drawback in this since the gross in- 
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come for television advertising runs to about 
$140 million or one-tenth of Britain’s ad- 
vertising dollar. At peak viewing hours in 
London, the top price for time is $3,500 per 
minute. 

British commercial television is an im- 
mense popular and financial success. It is 
Making huge profits for the principal pro- 
ducing companies and for 2 years in a row 
now the 10 most-viewed programs have been 
the commercial program. The BBC hasn’t 
had a look-in, though it has improved its 
audience ratings a little lately. It still at- 
tracts only 34 percent of the British viewing 
audience; commercial television commands 
66 percent. 





THE DEPRESSED DOMESTIC MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at the 
recent western Governors’ conference 
held at Seattle, Wash., Mr. William G. 
Maloney, vice chairman of the Western 
Governors’ Mining Advisory Council, ad- 
dressed the group on the general sub- 
ject of the problems which threaten the 
progress and welfare of the mining in- 
dustry in this Nation. Mr. Maloney, 
who resides in Butte, Mont., is one of 
the best versed men in America on the 
mineral resources of the Nation and 
the role that metals play in our econ- 
omy. 

In his Seattle address, Mr. Maloney 
pointed out that both Russia and Red 
China are devoting tremendous effort 
in the development of their mineral po- 
tentials, and then drew attention to 
the fact that there exists a great need 
to encourage and stimulate the adop- 
tion of policies that will assure the max- 
imum possible utilization of this Na- 
tion’s and the Western World’s natural 
resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Maloney’s remarks be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

ReMarKs BY Mr. W. G. MALONEY, VICE 
CHAIRMAN, WESTERN GOVERNORS’ MINING 
Apvisory COUNCIL AT THE WESTERN GOVER- 
NORS’ CONFERENCE, May 15-18, 1960, 
OLyMPiIc HorTse., SEATTLE, WASH. 

Governors of the Western States, ladies 
and gentlemen, speaking in behalf of your 
minerals advisory council, I wish to express 
our sincere thanks and appreciation for this 
opportunity to appear before the western 
Governors’ conference to review the ac- 
complishments resulting from your excellent 
cooperation and to bring to your attention 
some remaining problem areas which con- 
tinue to threaten the progress and welfare 
of the western mining industry. 

It is my pleasure to report that the resolu- 
tion on mining adopted at your last meeting 
in Sun Valley last September has been put 
to effective use and has played an important 
part in the satisfactory resolution of issues 
that could have had an extremely detri- 
mental effect on mining operations had they 
been otherwise resolved. 

As you are probably aware, the resolution 
approved at Sun Valley was sent by your 
minerals advisory council to all members 
of the congressional delegations of the 13 
Western States, including Alaska and Hawaii, 
together with a personal letter. Further- 
more, it was commended or formally endorsed 
by the American Mining Congress and yir- 
tually every State mining organization in 
the West, as well as a number of local and 
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regional groups. These commendations and 
endorsements were also made known to the 
congressional delegations, to the western 
Governors, and to the appropriate officials of 
the Federal Government. 

These efforts have not been unrewarded. 

With reference to uranium, you will recall, 
the Sun Valley resolution urged that no ex- 
tension of present foreign contracts be made 
and that the Atomic Energy Commission ex- 
pedite the processing of domestic contracts 
for the 1962-66 period. Since that action 
was taken, I am pleased to report, the AEC 
has negotiated “‘stretchouts” of the Canadian 
contracts which eliminates the threat of ad- 
ditional purchases of Canadian produced 
uranium. Also, there has been substantial 
progress made in the renegotiation of domes- 
tic contracts to cover the 1962-66 period. 

The resolution also was used effectively in 
combating a threat to the principle of deple- 
tion allowance which developed over efforts 
by the internal revenue service to eliminate 
depletion credit for the processing of ura- 
nium concentrates. Had this effort been suc- 
cessful, it would have established a precedent 
that could have led to the progressive weak- 
ening of depletion as applied to concentration 
of all metals and minerals. 

However, there are other problem areas in 
the mining field in which progress, since the 
adoption of the Sun Valley statement has 
been negligible or nil. With respect to many 
metals and minerals, the situation is as bad 
or worse than it was last September. For 
example, several additional mercury mines 
have closed in that time as a result of the 
softening of the mercury price to the lowest 
level in many years. So far in 1960, only one 
domestic mercury mine has been able to show 
@ profit. 

The only primary cobalt producing mine in 
this country has been closed down and its 
million dollar plant has been sold for junk. 
This development should be cause for special 
concern to Government officials because the 
shutdown of this operation resulted from the 
Government’s refusal to renew its purchase 
contract with the company in view of the 
substantial supply which had been con- 
tracted from a large mining enterprise in 
Cuba. Now this source of supply has been 
completely cut off by the antics of a revolu- 
tionary leader whose anti-American feelings 
are well known. There could hardly be a 
better demonstration of the foolhardiness of 
relying solely upon foreign sources for na- 
tional requirements of strategic materials. 

As cited above, there have been a few fa- 
vorable developments in uranium, but, never- 
theless, the fact remains, that after about 
10 years of intensive development of domes- 
tic uranium resources, the discoverer of a 
high-grade deposit today cannot find a mar- 
ket for his product. 

Western fluorspar resources, although sub- 
stantial and of relatively good quality, can- 
not be developed because of the continuing 
lack of a market. Nevertheless, the tariff 
commission has refused to consider proposals 
designed to aid the domestic producer. 

As to tungsten, antimony, chrome, and 
manganese, there has been absolutely no im- 
provement in the outlook for domestic pro- 
ducers. The one columbium-tantalum pro- 
ducer who saved us from complete depend- 
ence on foreign supplies has been forced to 
suspend operations, leaving this country 100 
percent at the mercy of overseas supplies. 

Meanwhile, western coal production con- 
tinues to fall off as foreign nations erect 
higher tariff barriers against U.S. produc- 
tion. This makes it more imperative than 
ever that governmental coal research and ex- 
perimental stations in the West be retained, 
and even expanded to undertake the more 
extensive studies required to make effective 
use of our vast western coal reserves. 

Adding to the mining industries’ operat- 
ing problems are the constant pressures for 
increasing restrictions on use of the public 
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lands where most of the remaining mineral 
resources are located. Agitation for the 
withdrawal of more and more acreage for 
limited recreational or administrative uses 
cannot but handicap, if not prevent entirely 
for all time, the extensive and expensive ex- 
ploration work necessary to find and develop 
these vital resources wherever they occur. 
If these persistent efforts are successful, west- 
ern public land States must be satisfied to 
remain in a permanent status as colonies of 
the populous, industrial East, as they will 
be denied the development which derives 
from the jobs, revenues and taxes which ac- 
company judicious resource utilization. 


As to lead and zinc, the principal develop- — 


ments during the past year relate to a third 
Tariff Commission investigation initiated by 
the U.S. Senate. The Senate unanimously 
adopted a resolution requesting the investi- 
gation on the premise that previous meas- 
ures had failed to bring relief. The resolu- 
tion called for a report giving specific find- 
ings as to relief measures needed to restore 
operations of the lead-zinc mining industry 
to a sound and stable basis. 

The Commission on March 31, 1960, re- 
ported fully on the details of the industry’s 
operations, but four of the Commissioners 
declined to make recommendations, contend- 
ing that the Senate lacked authority for 
such a request. However, two of the Com- 
missioners made recommendations for in- 
creased duties. 

Details of the report clearly reveal contin- 
uation of “serious injury” to the industry 
and continuing deterioration of its capacity 
for production. Excerpts from the report 
show: 

1. Operating lead-zinc mines decreased 
from 912 in 1952 to 290 in 1958. 

2. Employment in mines and mills dropped 
from 24,300 in 1952 to 9,700 in 1959. 

8. Production in 1959 shrank to 62 percent 
of the lead and 55 percent of the zinc as 
compared with 1952. 

Most of these critical losses have occurred 
in western States. 

Legislation has been introduced including 
bills for two different levels of duty increases 
and for subsidy prices for small mine pro- 
ducers. One bill proposes a 4 cents per 
pound duty, to apply only when metal prices 
are forced below reasonable peril point levels. 
Another bill advocates a lower scale of du- 
ties, as recommended to the two minority 
tariff Commissioners, would apply continu- 
ously regardless of domestic prices. The sub- 
sidy proposal would be limited to small pre- 
viously active mines and would be financed 
by annual appropriations. It is doubtful 
that any of these measures will be passed in 
the short time remaining for legislative 
action. 

The administration continues its support 
of quotas, which are subject to review by 
the commissioners by September 30 of this 
year. 

As to the much discussed, long promised, 
long-range national minerals policy, there 
has been no encouraging progress since the 
end of World War II brought excessive im- 
ports of minerals and metals, inflated do- 
mestic costs, and international demands for 
free access to our raw materials market. 

As to silver, continuing the trend of 1959, 
U.S. Treasury sales still compete with the 
mining industry and are drastically reduc- 
ing the inventory available for coinage. 
Meanwhile, demand for coin is at an all-time 
high and the mint program of the Treasury 
is consuming silver this year at the rate 
of two to three times the domestic pro- 
duction of the metal. Furthermore, silver 
is being exported in extraordinary quantities 
which, in effect, has the Treasury contribut- 
ing to world market supplies. A shortage of 
silver for coinage is inevitable and the 
Treasury has announced that it will with- 
draw silver certificates from circulation to 
free the monetary reserve for coinage. The 
net effect is to place an additional burden 
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on gold, for the silver certificates thus with- 
drawn must be replaced by notes requiring 
& reserve of gold to the extent of 25 percent 
of their face value. 

As to gold, the United States has $19y, 
billion in gold reserve against which there 
lie $23 billion in foreign claims and for 
which we have guaranteed repayment in 
gold at $35 an ounce. There are some $33 
billion of our currency in circulation which 
is supposed to have a 25-percent gold re- 
serve, but which obviously has none if we 
recognize the claims we have guaranteed. 
This impasse has been generated by our un- 
favorable trade position which can be illus- 
trated in part by the following examples: 

1. Our Government requires that gold be 
turned in to the Treasury with payment 
at $35 per ounce. 

2. Our Government then issues $140 in 
bank notes for each ounce of gold turned 
in. 

3. These bank notes flow abroad through 
trade, foreign aid, and military assistance. 

4. For these $140 in bank notes, foreign 
countries can claim four ounces of gold, 
whereas only one has been turned in to the 
Treasury. We have guaranteed them that 
right. 

There is only one conclusion: the restric- 
tions on gold are unjust, immoral and prej- 
udicial to the American citizen while bene- 
volent to foreigners. 

A warning was sOunded the other day 
when Soviet currency reform was an- 
nounced. There was a hint of convertibility 
and that is surely the next step. When the 
ruble is made fully convertible to gold, the 
economic offensive of the cold war will be 
fully launched. The objective will be to 
attract other nations so that they will call 
for their guaranteed shares of U.S. gold, 
and when they take their pieces of the 
gold pie, we will be left with complete 
collapse of our monetary system. 

There is only one solution for us and that 
is production—production of the silver to 
supply our coinage and small currency needs, 
and production of gold to restore to our 
larger currency a solvency it does not now 
have. We cannot produce the quantities 
required at the low prices to which we are 
restricted and we cannot compete with a 
government which artificially restricts our 
markets by selling at bargain prices. 

This review should make it abundantly 
clear that the problems of the Western min- 
ing industry remain a serious obstacle to full 
realization of the economic potential of the 
Western States which you represent. Per- 
haps the greatest single impediment to the 
full development of this potential is the 
continuing lack of a national minerals pol- 
icy—the lack of an overall pattern of un- 
changing guidelines and regulations which 
will stimulate the capital investment and 
professional interest which are essential if 
the maximum benefits of our tremendous 
heritage of natural resources is to be uti- 
lized and enjoyed. 

Russia and Red China are both devoting 
tremendous effort in the development of 
their mineral potentials. 

Gentlemen, insofar as the Western States 
are concerned, this is a problem that trans- 
cends the confines of partisan politics. It 
is a mutual area of economic stagnation 
which cries for closest cooperation to assure 
that the West will continue to be the de- 
pendable resource stockpile of the Nation for 
the years ahead. 

Your continuing interest in and under- 
standing of the basic conflict of interest be- 
tween foreign imports and domestic mineral 
production is the Nation’s best assurance that 
an equitable and reasonable resolution of the 
issues will eventually be worked out. 

Past experience has demonstrated that the 
unified action of Western Governors can 
exert a profound and efficacious influence in 
this regard. 
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On this occasion, we suggest that you reit- 
erate and reaffirm your previous decision at 
sun Valley to encourage and stimulate the 
adoption of policies that will assure the 
maximum possible utilization of western 
natural resources. Particularly, because of 
the mounting concern over the stability of 
our Nation’s currency, we recommend that 
you reassert in strongest possible terms your 
earlier conviction that the present threat to 
the national monetary system can best be 
met and eliminated by the adoption of gov- 
ernmental policies that will provide incen- 
tive for increased domestic production of 
gold and silver. 

Again, let me express my thanks for this 
opportunity to appear before you in behalf 
of the severely depressed domestic mining 
industry. It is truly a sick industry and 
needs the help of everyone to survive. 





ERADICATION OF BRUCELLOSIS IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD a press statement issued to- 
day by the Department of Agriculture, 
announcing that New Hampshire is the 
first State in the Nation to be com- 
pletely free of brucellosis. 

The eradication of this devastating 
and costly livestock disease provides a 
significant step forward in the agri- 
cultural economy of my State. Addi- 
tionally, this accomplishment removes 
the hazard of undulant fever, which is 
caused in humans by contact with in- 
fected animals. 

His Excellency, Gov. Wesley Powell; 
the State commissioner of agriculture, 
Perley I. Fitts; and the State veterina- 
rian, Dr. R. W. Smith, deserve great 
credit for their leadership in achieving 
this significant milestone, and I share 
the pride which they and all citizens of 
New Hampshire feel at this moment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


New HAMPSHIRE DECLARED FirST BRUCELLOSIS- 
FREE STATE 


New Hampshire is the first State to qualify 
as a brucellosis-free area in the national 
fight against this costly disease of livestock, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture reports. 

Official notification that the Department 
has declared New Hampshire brucellosis free 
will be given Governor Wesley Powell by 
Charles Figy, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at a special ceremony at Concord 
on Tuesday, June 14. 

The State was certified brucellosis free as 
of April 25, when testing of the entire cattle 
population, consisting of more than 113,000 
animals in 6,833 herds, was completed. 

Qualification as a brucellosis-free State 
imposes more stringent requirements than 
the “modified-certified brucellosis area” sta- 
tus already achieved by 24 States. For the 
brucellosis-free designation, a State must 
have tested all herds within 18 months of 
the date the State is certified and all herds 
in which brucellosis is found must be re- 
tested and found free of the disease. In 
addition, brucellosis must not be known to 
exist in any other species of domestic animal. 

A modified-certified area is one in which 
not more than 1 percent of the cattle nor 
more than 5 percent of the herds are affected 
with brucellosis. States must reach this goal 
before they are permitted to request certifi- 
cation as brucellosis-free areas. 

The eradication campaign, conducted co- 

operatively by USDA's Agricultural Research 
Service and the various States, has reduced 
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the nationwide infection rate by more than 
half in the past 5 years. 

In 1934, when the brucellosis eradication 
campaign was first started, 49.1 percent of 
all herds and 10.2 percent of all cattle in 
New Hampshire were infected with the dis- 
ease. Thus certification of the State as 
brucellosis free is a major step toward eradi- 
cation of the disease from all livestock in 
the United States, disease control officials 
emphasize. 

New Hampshire was the second State to 
achieve the modified-certified brucellosis 
area status, reaching that goal in 1949. 

The New Hampshire campaign is being led 
by Perley I. Fitts, State commissioner of 
agriculture; Dr. R. W. Smith, State veteri- 
narian; and Dr. G. W. Breed, Federal vet- 
erinarian in charge of disease eradication. 

The following 24 States, in addition to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, have now 
achieved modified-certified brucellosis area 
status: Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Other progress reports in the national cam- 
paign show that to date 1,930 counties out 
of the total of 3,152 in the United States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands have 
achieved modified-certified brucellosis area 
status. 

Brucellosis, in addition to being one of 
the Nation’s important livestock diseases, is 
also a public health hazard since contact 
with infected animals or animal products 
can cause undulant fever in humans. 





DEATH OF KENNETH WHITAKER, 
OF CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
the death of Kenneth Whitaker, of Chat- 
tanooga, TVA has lost one of its most 
stalwart champions. As coordinator for 
public power construction in the Chat- 
tanooga region, as a member of the Elec- 
tric Power Board of Chattanooga, and 
as wartime Deputy Defense Administra- 
tor for Power under Secretary of Inter- 
ior Oscar Chapman, Mr. Whitaker has 
been in the forefront of the hard fight 
for public power. 

Mr. Whitaker devoted his entire life to 
serving his country and the public inter- 
est. He served with the Marine Corps 
in World War I, and was wounded in 
France. With the outbreak of World 
War II, he formed the 6th Infantry Regi- 
ment of the Tennessee State Guard, and 
was its commanding officer until the end 
of the war. 

Tennessee has lost a great and true 
citizen. The Nation has lost a dedicated 
public servant and a true patriot. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial published in the Chattanooga 
Times be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chattanooga Times, May 13, 1960] 
KEN WHITAKER 

The death of Ken Whitaker early yester- 
day, which we sadly note, came after his re- 
tirement in September of 1956 as adminis- 
trative assistant to the electric power board 
because of the ill health against which he 
long struggled. 

Of a distinguished area family, he was a 
fighter all his life, whether it was for the 
Marine Corps, Baylor, Sewanee, the State 
Guard, as Deputy Defense Administrator for 
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Power (1951), or for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

He was a warhorse for the TVA, its estab- 
lishment and preservation. He was in where 
the fighting was thickest. With shrewd as- 
surance he pressed many a battle out of his 
extensive knowledge of government men and 
contemporary affairs. 

He was keenly interested in all phases of 
today’s life. He communicated that inter- 
est to this newspaper frequently, and his 
views were always carefully thought out. 
As is the case with all such persons, there 
were those who violently disagreed with him. 
But they respected his ability. 

He gave long service to public administra- 
tion in the valley, in the region, and na- 
tionally. For this he was justly praised. 
And he will be missed. 





AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 10, THE SELF- 
EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
press release by the Committee on Fi- 
nance showing the amendments adopted 
to the bill H.R. 10, the Self-Employed 
Individuals Retirement Act. Accom- 
panying this release is a brief analysis of 
the principal provisions of the Treasury’s 
alternative to H.R. 10, which will be help- 
ful in understanding these technical pro- 
visions. 

There being no objection, the press 
release and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Finance adopted the 
Treasury alternative (principal provisions of 
which are described in the attached) to H.R. 
10 with the following modifications: 

1. Five-year coverage requirement (item 
1): Plans covering either a self-employed 
individual or corporate owner with a more 
than 10 percent interest in the business may 
not exclude employees for more than 3 years. 
This change would be effective immediately 
for such new plans, but would not affect 
existing corporate owner-manager plans 
until January 1, 1964. 

2. Earned income (item 2): Agreed to de- 
fine earned income, in situations where both 
personal services and capital are material 
income-producing factors, to be 30 percent 
but not less than $2,500, of income earned 
from the trade or business, 

8. Owner-employee (item 3): No change. 

4. Special rules (item 4): (a) through (e) 
no change; (f)} neither existing nor newly 
established corporate profit-sharing plans 
would be affected by the immediate vesting 
requirement until January 1, 1964; (g) and 
(h) no change. 

5. Limitations on deductions (item 5): To 
cover themselves under qualified retirement 
plans, self-employed individuals would have 
to cover their employees, if any, on a non- 
discriminatory basis. The deductible con- 
tributions under a qualified plan for a self- 
employed individual, or corporate owner- 
employee, owning more than 10 percent of 
the business could amount to 10 percent of 
earned income or $2,500 whichever is less. 
If the result is more favorable, a self-em- 
ployed individual could, as under the Treas- 
ury plan, deduct for himself up to half the 
amount of his vested contribution for his 
employees. A corporation may contribute 
for owner-manager (a) as much as it con- 
tributes for its other employees or (b) 
amounts for owner-employee sufficient to f- 
nance pensions amounting to 20 percen’ @f 
average salary for 10 years. Self-employed 
and new owner-manager plans would be 
subject to these new limitations on January 
1, 1961, but existing corporate owner plans 
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would not be subject to them until January 
1, 1964. Owner-employees of subchapter S 
corporations (smal! corporations which may 
elect to be treated as partnerships for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes) and associations 
taxable as corporations would have the same 
limitations as self-employed persons except 
that plans already established by such or- 
ganizations would not be limited by the bill 
until January 1, 1964. 

Vesting requirements (item 5): The re- 
quirements of the Treasury plan providing 
for nonforfeitable benefits on behalf of em- 
ployees of the self-employed and corpora- 
tions with a more than 10-percent owner 
were adopted with the following modifica- 
tions: (a) The vesting requirements would 
not apply to existing corporate plans for 3 
years, that is, until January 1, 1964; (b) 
new corporate plans established after the 
effective date of the bill covering a more 
than 10-percent owner would not be sub- 
ject to the vesting requirements until Jan- 
uary 1, 1964; (c) new plans of Subchapter 
S corporations (small corporations which 
may elect to be treated for Federal income 
tax purposes as partnerships) and asso- 
ciations taxable as corporations would be 
subject to the vesting requirements imme- 
diately if a more than 10-percent owner 
participates in the plan. A _ corporation 
using the 1 for 1 limit for owner-employees 
after 1963 would have to apply it with re- 
spect to vested contributions with respect 
to other employees; and a corporation with 
@ more than 50-percent owner would then 
have to provide vested rights for employees 
if it is to provide up to 20 percent of aver- 
age salary as a benefit for such owner- 
employee. 

6. Nondeductible contributions (item 6): 
No change. 

7. Excess contributions (item 7): 
change. 

8. Premature distribution (item 8): 
change. 

9. Loans (item 9): No change. 

10. Capital gains (item 10): No change. 

11. Bond purchase plan (item 11): No 
change. 

12. Prohibited transactions (item 12): 
Agreed to apply the prohibited transactions 
rules contained in the Treasury substitute 
only to plans covering owners of more than 
50 percent of the business. The prohibited 
transactions rules of present law would 
apply to other plans. 

13. Other special treatment (item 13): 
No change. 

14. Effective date (item 14): With respect 
to existing corporate plans, it was agreed 
that they should have a 3-year period 
in which to conform to the new require- 
ments. As to them, the bill would become 
effective January 1, 1964. 

15. The bill will be amended to make it 
clear that corporations subject to State 
banking laws are included in the definition 
of “banks” in the bill. The bill will prob- 
ably be reported on Friday, June 17, 1960. 

PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE TREASURY 

ALTERNATIVE TO H.R. 10 


1. Inclusion of self-employed in qualified 
plans: Self-employed individuals would be 
allowed to be covered by qualified pension, 
annuity and profit-sharing plans. To get 
coverage for themselves they would have to 
establish nondiscriminatory plans for their 
employees, if any. As under present law, 
such plans could exclude employees who 
have worked for any period of less than 5 
years and temporary and seasonal employees. 
A nondiscriminatory plan could cover only 
salaried employees, or under appropriate 
circumstances, cover only certain depart- 
ments or operations of a business. 

2. Earned income: A self-employed indi- 
vidual could be covered u. ier a plan only 
in years in which he has income from per- 
sonal services, and the deductions would be 
based on earned income. Where income 


No 
No 
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from capital is a material income producing 
factor the earned income of the self-em- 
ployed individual would be presumed to be 
not more than 30 percent of the income of 
the trade or business. 

3. Owner-employee: Additional require- 
ments for qualification would be placed on 
plans covering owner-employees. Owner- 
employees are defined as sole proprietors, 
partners with more than a 10-percent in- 
terest in the partnership and corporate em- 
ployees who own more than 10 percent of 
the stock. In computing a person’s owner- 
ship interest there is taken into account any 
interests owned by his spouse, ancestors 
and lineal descendents. 

4. Special rules for qualification of owner- 
employee plans: To qualify plans covering 
self-employed or corporate owner-employees 
must contain the following provisions: 

(a) Benefits on behalf of self-employed 
and corporate owner-employees must not be 
payable prior to age 59% except where there 
is permanent disability or death. 

(b) Distributions to self-employed and 
corporate owner-employees must begin at 
not later than age 70%. Distributions to 
employees, other than owner-employees, 
under all plans would begin at not later 
than age 7014 or at retirement whichever is 
later. 

(c) At the death of a self-employed or 
corporate owner-employee his interest must 
be either distributed within 5 years or used 
within that period to purchase an im- 
mediate annuity. 

(d) A self-employed or corporate owner- 
employee (or a group of such owners) who 
controls two or more businesses would be 
permitted coverage under the plan only if 
there is nondiscrimination with respect to 
all businesses so controlled. 

(e) A bank must be the trustee of a 
trusted plan covering self-employed or cor- 
porate owner-employees if the plan is es- 
tablished after the enactment of the bill. 

(f) Profit-sharing plans covering self- 
employed or corporate owner-employees must 
provide immediate vested rights for all 
covered employees and have a definite for- 
mula for determining contributions. 

(g) Plans covering self-employed or cor- 
porate owner-employees would not be al- 
lowed to take credit for social security bene- 
fits payable to employees for purposes of the 
nondiscrimination rules unless the vested 
amounts contributed to the plan for their 
employees are at least twice as large as the 
amounts contributed to the plan for them- 
selves. 

(h) Doctors and ministers who are not 
covered by social security would not be al- 
lowed to provide higher contributions and 
benefits for themselves than for their em- 
ployees under the private plan on the ground 
that they are not covered by social security. 

5. Deductible contributions on behalf of 
self-employed or corporate owner-employees: 
These would be limited to the higher of— 

(a) Ten percent of earned income, or 
$2,500, whichever is less. However, if any 
one owner-employee owns more than a 50- 
percent interest in the business, to take this 
option he would have to give all covered 
employees immediate vested rights. 

(b) His share of an amount equal to one- 
half of the deductible contributions vested 
in the employees under the plan. 

Self-employed and corporate owner-em- 
ployees would not be permitted to increase 
the deductible contributions on their own 
behalf merely because they are covered as 
owner-employees in two or more businesses. 

The above limitations are applied on a 
year-by-year basis without carryovers. 

6. Nondeductible contributions: Self- 
employed or corporate owner-employees who 
have no covered employees would not be 
allowed to make nondeductible contribu- 
tions. Those with covered employees would 
be allowed to make nondeductible contribu- 
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tions at the same rate as covered employees 
but not more than 10 percent of earned in-« 
come or $2,500, whichever is less. 

7. Excess contributions: Where there is a 
contribution in excess of the permitted 
amount no penalty would be imposed if the 
excess contribution with the income thereon 
is returned within 6 months after notice. 
In any case excess contributions made will- 


fully would be subject to substantial 
penalties. 
8. Premature distribution: Distributions 


to self-employed or corporate owner-em- 
ployees cannot be made without penalty be- 
fore the individual reaches age 5914, unless 
he is totally or permanently disabled or un- 
less the distribution is entitled to capital 
gains treatment under existing law. If ear- 
lier distributions are made, the tax gen- 
erally cannot be less than 110 percent of 
the tax which would have been due had the 
amount been distributed pro rata over 5 
years. In addition, where there is a prema- 
ture distribution the owner-employee would 
not be permitted to contribute to a plan on 
his own behalf for 5 years. 

9. Loans: Loans on insurance or annuity 
policies are treated as distributions for all 
purposes. 

10. Capital gains: All covered employees, 
including corporate owner-employees, would 
continue to receive capital gains treatment 
on certain lump-sum distributions from 
qualified pension plans. Self-employed in- 
dividuals would not receive capital gains 
treatment on such proceeds but instead 
would receive a type of averaging. Total dis- 
tributions on behalf of a self-employed in- 
dividual distributed after he has attained 
age 5914 or because of permanent disability 
or death would be taxed by computing the 
tax on one-fifth cf the amount and multi- 
plying by 5. 

11. Bond purchase plan: The bill would 
permit the employer to establish a qualified 
plan by the purchase for himself and his 
employees of a new type of Government 
bond with or without the use of a trust. 
The amounts used to purchase such bonds 
would be deductible within the pension plan 
limitations. In no case would the proceeds 
of the bonds be given capital gains treat- 
ment. The employee would not be taxed 
until the bond is redeemed, and the bond 
could not be redeemed until the employee 
attains age 5914 or is disabled or dies. The 
bonds would not be eligible for the estate- 
tax exemption if purchased directly under 
a bond purchase plan; however, where such 
bonds are purchased by a qualified trust 
they would be eligible for the estate-tax 
exemption on the same basis as other assets 
distributed by the trust. 

12. Prohibited transactions: Plans cover- 
ing self-employed or corporate owner-em- 
ployees would be subject to stricter pro- 
hibited transaction rules than other pen- 
sion plans. 

13. Other special treatment: Unlike H.R. 
10, this bill allows the tax credit for retire- 
ment income to self-employed individuals. 
Self-employed individuals would not be 
eligible for the estate and gift-tax exemp- 
tion, the $5,000 death-benefit exclusion, and 
the $100 a week sick-pay exclusion. Cor- 
porate owner-employees would be eligible 
for these tax benefits. 

14. Effective date: The bill is effective for 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1960, except that existing corporate plans 
will be given two additional years in which 
to conform to the new requirements. 





HOME, SWEET HOME 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on the day before the battle 
which gave Quebec into the power of the 
English instead of the French, General 
Wolfe, after reading Gray’s Elegy Writ- 
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ten in a Country Churchyard, said, “I 
would rather have written that poem 
than take Quebec.” He took Quebec 
put was mortally wounded and died the 
same day, saying, “I die happy.” 

If it would have been an honor to 
be the author of Gray’s Elegy, it would 
have been an honor to be the author of 
Home, Sweet Home, that most popu- 
lar of the songs that touch the human 
heart everywhere. The name of John 
Howard Payne, its author, is honored 
by all. He was born in New York City, 
on June 9, 1791, 169 years ago today, 
but he spent most of his boyhood in 
Easthampton, Long Island, in a house 
which still stands and the memory of 
which was doubtless the inspiration of 
his poem. He was a handsome and 
gifted youth who very early desired to 
go on the stage. 

When he was only 13, his literary 
talent was discovered by the editor of 
the New York Evening Post, who sent 
him to Union College. Before gradua- 
tion, to help support his family, Payne 
went upon the stage, and for a few years 
achieved brilliant success as an actor 
in cities of the United States and Eng- 
land. He later turned to adapting and 
translating plays and also to producing 
original plays. In Paris, he produced an 
opera entitled “Clari, the Maid of Milan,” 
and for his homesick heroine composed 
his famous song. He himself was then 
a wanderer, homesick and homeless, and 
the words express his feelings of long- 
ing—the longing of all exiles for what 
is dearest and most familiar. 

The music was adapted from an old 
air by Henry Bishop. In 1 year, 100,000 
copies were sold. In 1832 the author re-. 
turned to the United States, and soon 
after, through the help of friends, was 
appointed U.S. consul at Tunis, Africa, 
where in 1852 he died and was buried— 
far from his home. 

Thirty years later the poet’s body was 
brought from Africa to Washington, 
D.C., where the President, his Cabinet 
and a company of soldiers did honor to 
him as his remains were laid to rest in 
Oak Hill Cemetery. His song, almost 
all that he is remembered by, lives on 
and as long as the words “mother” and 
“home” remain, lonely hearts will sing: 
Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 

roam 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home; 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow us 
there, 


Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met 
with elsewhere. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet, home! 

There’s no place like home! There’s no place 
like home. 





MISS BOBBY FORSTER NAMED 
— PRESS WOMAN OF 
959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have just been notified that a young 
newswoman from my State, Miss Bobby 
Forster, a reporter for the Arkansas 
Democrat, has been named National 
Press Woman of 1959 by the National 
Federation of Press Women. 

I know Miss Forster personally, have 
followed her work for a number of 
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years, and know of its quality. Miss 
Forster is a diligent worker, who pos- 
sesses a keen, analytical mind. She has, 
as the saying goes, “a nose for news”, 
and, more important, the ability to re- 
port the news thoroughly and accu- 
rately. I am pleased that the National 
Federation of Press Women has given her 
this recognition. The award is not only 
an honor for Miss Forster, but for the 
Arkansas Democrat and the people of 
Arkansas. 





MEDICAL INSURANCE FOR 
RETIRED PERSONS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, as a 
nation, we have taken great pride in our 
concern for the well-being of all of-.our 
people. It is an ironic commentary on 
our times that the senior citizens—many 
of whom in years gone by vigorously 
championed the causes of the under- 
privileged—are themselves in need of 
leadership to work in their behalf. 

Last month I introduced the retired 
persons medical insurance bill—S. 3503— 
designed to provide medical insurance 
benefits for all retired persons, to be 
financed primarily through the social 
security mechanism. The wholehearted 
support of my colleagues has been most 
encouraging; 23 now are cosponsoring 
this legislation. 

Also encouraging is the unqualified en- 
dorsement given this legislation by many 
medical and public health specialists over 
the country. 

The people who will benefit from the 
services, and who will also be the ones to 
pay for them—the men and women in 
the labor force—have voiced their desire 
for this prepayment plan. 

Business has recognized the soundness 
of this approach. In strongly worded 
editorials, Life and Business Week maga- 
zines have recently stated their approval 
of the use of the social insurance system 
for health insurance for the aged. 

Individual leaders in the business 
world have come to the fore in urging 
passage of such legislation. I have just 
received a clipping of an article contain- 
ing a comprehensive study of the over- 
all problem of health needs of the aged 
plus a thoughtful analysis of the legis- 
lative measures now before Congress. 
The article was written by Joseph C. 
Buckley, who is not only a recognized 
figure in the business world—serving as 
account executive in an outstanding ad- 
vertising firm—but he is also a well- 
known authority on the problems of the 
elderly. His activities and accomplish- 
ments in the latter field are impressive: 
He is a member and former chairman 
of the Connecticut Commission on Serv- 
ices for the Elderly, author of “Retire- 
ment Handbook,” and is currently a 
member of the White House Conference 
on Aging National Advisory Committee 
and its Committee on Technical Plan- 
ning for State Organizations. 

In his article, Mr. Buckley points out 
that the administration’s plan would cost 
Connecticut approximately $10 miliion 
a year. It is doubtful, he says, whether 
Connecticut could continue to meet its 
other obligations in such fields as edu- 
cation, mental health, public welfare 
payments to others than the aged, high- 
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ways, and so forth, without imposing new 
forms of revenue such as a State income 
tax. 

According to Mr. Buckley, use of the 
social security system for a medical in- 
surance program for the aged is not 
only fiscally sound, but has the added 
advantage of “keeping people from feel- 
ing they are beggars living off society’s 
handouts.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
erpts from Mr. Buckley’s article, “So- 
cial Security System Provides Best Meth- 
od of Administering Health Insurance to 
the Aged,” which appeared in the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Sunday Post on June 5, 
1960, printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday Post, 
June 5, 1960] 


Socran SEcurITy SySTEM PrROvIDES BEST 
METHOD OF ADMINISTERING HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE TO AGED 

(By Joseph C. Buckley) 


A crusade for a system of medical cost in- 
surance for old people is on the march in 
this country. 

Jumping into the parade, in addition to 
senior citizens and their families, are poli- 
ticians from both the major parties, labor 
unions, social scientists in private and Gov- 
ernment services. Whatever Congress does 
at this session, it is clear that the issue will 
be a major one during the November na- 
tional elections. 

There is nothing synthetic or phony about 
the problem of better health care for the 
aged. This is a serious and growing prob- 
lem, The question is what kind of aid for 
what kind of health care shall they get? 
All this is brought about because with ad- 
vancing age comes a decline in health and 
physical capacity and inevitably special 
health problems. This often results in an 
increased burden of disability and depend- 
ency as well as the need for more than the 
usual number of medical services, personal 
and nursing care, hospital services, drugs 
and special appliances, research to improve 
the quality and efficiency of health services. 

THERE ARE 210,000 IN STATE | 

Medical progress itself is largely respon- 
sible for increasing the number of senior 
citizens in this country from 3 million in 
1900 to approximately 16 million in 1960. 
In Connecticut alone there are now 210,000 
men and women aged 65 and over. They 
represent more than 13 percent of the State’s 
registered voters. Having reached the age of 
65 they can expect to live more than a dozen 
years; one in four will live 20 or more years. 

Too many old persons and their families 
are directly affected and millions more will 
be affected in the years to come that the 
problem can be swept under the rug or 
brushed aside. There is no point in pretend- 
ing a critical problem in this area does not 
exist. The purpose of this article is to ap- 
praise the objective and methods of dealing 
with the subject as best calculated to pro- 
mote the best interests of deserving old folks 
and the citizens of the Nation. 

Connecticut is deeply involved in the prob- 
lems of the aged and aging. A statewide con- 
ference in preparation for the White House 
Conference on Aging is planned for June 14 
in Hartford. Connecticut is to send 24 dele- 
gates to the White House Conference on 
Aging to be conducted in Washington, Janu- 
ary 9-16, 1961. The point of view and the 
position taken by Connecticut on how to 
solve the cost of medical care for the aged 
will be an important contribution in helping 
the White House Conference to deal with 
the hazards of old age. 
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VARIETY OF PLANS 

One plan after another is showing up in 
Congress for some kind of medical insurance 
for old people. The best known plan is the 
Forand bill. Senators McNamara, KeNNepy, 
and HumpHrey have each introduced health 
bills of their own. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has come up with an administration 
plan submitted by Secretary Arthur 8S. Flem- 
ming, of Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. A group of eight Republican 
Senators are sponsoring the Javits bill. A 
compromise plan is sponsored by the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress. 

Of these seven major plans aimed at assist- 
ing the elderly to meet the costs of illness, 
five call for financing the program under the 
social security system approach, while the 
other two plans call for voluntary health 
insurance outside social security to be ad- 
ministered by the individual States. 

. * = 2 © 
OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE PLANS 


Many other countries already have in op- 
eration what Congress is now considering— 
how to provide medical care for persons 65 
years old or older. Belgium, for example, 
offered voluntary old-age insurance an- 
nuities as far back as 100 years ago, and 
now pays up to 70 percent of medical bills 
for the aged. 

Thirty-three foreign countries provide this 
type of insurance either through social 
security systems or other means. Fifty-six 
countries abroad have some type of old-age 
benefit or pension system. Some cover their 
senior citizens under sickness insurance 
without contributions by the beneficiaries, 
others require contributions. In four coun- 
tries old-age pensioners are permitted to 
insure themselves on a voluntary basis under 
the public program through contributions. 
The costs of providing medical benefits for 
the aged and the methods of making them 
available differ from country to country. 

The United States is the only major indus- 
trial country in the world without some form 
of national medical insurance for its elderly 
citizens. 

COULD TRIGGER INCOME TAX 

Administrating medical care programs on 
a State-by-State basis would call for each 
State setting up practically duplicate or- 
ganizational and administrative procedures 
similar to the Social Security system. This 
would be costly and cumbersome. Checking 
the incomes of beneficiaries to prove eligi- 
bility at the start of the plan and changes 
in income status in the future in itself 
would be a complex operation. 

In Connecticut, for instance the cost of a 
health insurance plan for the aged along 
the lines proposed by the administration 
plan would amount to approximately $20 
million a year. A rough estimate of Con- 
necticut’s half-share would be around $10 
million a year. 

The specific issue of Connecticut financ- 
ing health insurance care for the aged by 
matching funds with the Federal Govern- 
ment would immediately raise the question 
of whether or not the State could do this 
each year without raising taxes. It is doubt- 
ful Connecticut could continue to meet its 
other obligations in such fields as education, 
mental health, public health, public welfare 
payments to others than the aged, highways, 
and so forth, without imposing new forms 
of revenue, such as a State income tax. 


MUST PASS SPECIAL LEGISLATION 


It would be difficult for the “voluntary” 
Federal-State programs to meet the test of a 
nationwide coverage for the aged. Each of 
the 50 States must pass legislation to make 
it possible for the State to take on the pro- 
gram. This would take a long time to ac- 
complish. Furthermore, the 50 individual 
State governments must negotiate with the 
insurance companies to work out a program 
acceptable to the State and the insurance 
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carriers. A State, of course, could elect to 
be its own insurance carrier. 

States have widely different medical facili- 
ties, capabilities and standards. These dif- 
ferences would have to be reconciled to meet 
standards set by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The States have various lengths of resi- 
dence requirements for eligibility for aid 
under their own old-age assistance pro- 
grams. These same requirements would un- 
doubtedly apply to State medical insurance 
plans for the aged. A retired person moving 
his residence from one State to another 
might have to wait several years before be- 
coming eligible to participate in a particular 
State’s health-for-the-aged care program. 

There are merits for including health in- 
surance for the aged within the framework 
of the well-established social security sys- 
tem. It would be easier to administer. The 
social security system is already operating 
on a nationwide basis, doing an excellent 
and economical job of distributing monthly 
pension checks to 13.5 million people, 
mostly oldsters. 


TOO COSTLY FOR AGED 


Medical costs have gone up 46 percent in 
the last 10 years. The general cost of living 
in the same period has risen 22 percent, 
only half as much as the cost of medical 
care. 

A semiprivate room in a typical city hos- 
pital costs $20 or more a day. A bed in a 
public ward costs $17-$19 a day. Add doctor 
bills, the cost of nurses and drugs and a 
long-term illness can easily cost $1,000 to 
$3,000 and more in a single year. Medical 
bills for treating a stroke, malignancy or 
fracture—the more common major afflictions 
of the aged—can easily run as high as 
$3,000. 

According to Dr. John D. Porterfield, 
Deputy Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health 
Service, out of the 10 million persons in the 
Nation who have heart disease, 4 million are 
65 or older. At any given time, some 750,000 
persons have cancer and most of these are 
persons who are over 65. Almost 3 million 
persons have diabetes and the elderly have 
more than their proportionate share. This 
is also true of the 5 million who suffer from 
arthritis and the 6 million who are afflicted 
by related rheumatic disorders. Each of 
these diseases brings with it high costs 
of medical and hospitalization and for 
drugs. 

HEALTH LARGE BUDGET ITEM 

The average old person has two to three 
times as much chronic illness as a young 
person; has less than half as much income as 
younger families; spends twice as much on 
medical care; uses up a much larger propor- 
tion of the family budget for cost of illness. 
Moreover, illness when it strikes old people is 
usually more severe than for other age groups 
and lasts longer. 

Seventy-four percent of the aged have an- 
nual incomes of $0 to $1,000, 11 percent have 
incomes of $1,000 to $2,000 and only 15 per- 
cent have incomes of $2,000 and more. It is 
obvious the typical older unemployed family 
is in no position to pay current medical bills 
which add up to more than the total income 
of such a family for the year. For the aged, 
illness can be a staggering financial burden. 

Even convalescent nursing home care at 
$10 to $15 a day is beyond the reach of a 
typical old person. The average age of nurs- 
ing home patients is 80, and the average stay 
in a nursing home is 2 years. At $10 a day 
(a low figure for proprietary nursing homes), 
it could cost the average old person $7,300. 
The average 80-year-old simply does not 
have this kind of cash equity for long-term 
nursing home care, even if he were to mort- 
gage all his personal resources. 


CAUSES FAMILY CONFLICTS 


If other members of a three-generation 
family have to come up with the funds to 
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maintain a mother or grandparent in a nurs- 
ing home as well as provide education for 
its younger members, severe conflicts arise 
within the family unit. A college education 
could be provided for one child for what it 
costs to provide minimum proprietary nurs- 
ing home care for a patient for 1 year. 

It is also of interest to note, according 
to one study, “one out of every six persons 
65 years and older pays over $500 in medical 
bills annually.” 

In another study made by the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Chi- 
cago, older persons were asked how they 
would pay for a $500 bill for sickness, if they 
were not covered by health or hospital in- 
surance. Data from the study indicates that 
20 percent of all unemployed older people 
would have no financial resources from which 
they could draw upon to meet such ex- 
penses, without the possibility of public aid 
or free care. Nine percent said personal 
savings was the only asset they had, to cover 
all or part of the expense. Twelve percent 
owned a home or real estate as their only 
asset. One percent said they would have to 
call upon their children or relatives for help 
in paying the bill. Slightly more than 4 
percent reported the cash value of their life 
insurance as their remaining asset. 

Dr. Sam Gertman, director of University 
of Miami’s geriatrics division, was reported 
in a Time magazine article to say: “An aged 
person usually can pay for his first illness 
out of his savings. On the second illness he 
mortgages his home. After the third he goes 
on the county.” 


FACT OF INSURANCE 


As for private health insurance about 49 
percent of all the aged (including employed 
aged) are now covered by some form of health 
insurance. But more important than the 
number of over 65 persons who have limited 
or comprehensive medical insurance cover- 
age is the 8.3 million who have none at all. 
Only 20 percent of the aged with incomes 
below $1,200 a year carry any hospital in- 
surance and two-thirds of these have in- 
dividual insurance policies with token bene- 
fits. 

Premium costs vary widely depending up- 
on in which part of the country the older 
person lives and the amount of the benefits 
provided. Many of the private health in- 
surance policies cost more than the aged 
can afford, pay little, do not cover certain 
illnesses, can be canceled at any time. 

Costs of voluntary private health insur- 
ance continue to rise at the rate of 10 per- 
cent a year. It costs about $15 a month for 
the average retiree to cover himself and his 
wife for Blue Cross and Blue Shield type of 
insurance. For most senior citizens who are 
employed and who depend on old-age bene- 
fits this is an impossible price tag. 


FEW LOW-COST CHANCES 


One of the disadvantages of many com- 
mercial insurance policies is that because 
a large proportion of the elderly are not 
employed they cannot be enrolled in low- 
cost groups through an employer. 

Reports show the cost to private insurance 
companies of selling policies to individuals 
and of administering payments to benefi- 
ciaries are high. It has been estimated that 
for every dollar paid as premiums for indi- 
vidual policies, 50 cents on the average is 
eaten up in costs and profits. In other 
words, half of what aged persons would pay 
for themselves would not return one cent’s 
worth of health care. 


OPERATING SYSTEM COSTLY 


Even under the proposed administration’s 
“Medicare” program where the Federal and 
State Governments together would pay half 
of the individual’s premium up to $60, half 
of what the taxpayers would pay for these 
policies would be eaten up in administrative 
and operating costs and profits. 
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according to the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil there are 1,255 companies in the United 
States selling health insurance. Their poli- 
cies vary from token benefits of little pro- 
tective value up to expensive comprehensive 

. Most of these companies also offer 
variable “experience rates” to insured groups 
which siphon off the preferred risks—the 
younger age group with a lower incidence to 
iliness. This means higher costs for those 
groups which include older employees and 
lower rates if older employees are excluded. 
The result is a complicated rate and benefit 
structure to earmark sufficient reserves dur- 
ing the wage-earnings years of the employed 
which are needed to meet their post-retire- 
ment benefits. 

In contrast the social security system 
mechanism provides a simple method of col- 
lecting the required funds throughout the 
entire period of employment, which are ear- 
marked as reserves and for spreading the 
risks of higher medical costs in later life. 
The social security system also reduces the 
cost of soliciting enrollment by individuals 
and of administration payments to individ- 
uals so that the final policy can be insured 
at a lower cost. 

OPPOSITION TO HEALTH PLANS 


The American Medical Association, Ameri- 
can Dental Association, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, insurance companies, drug com- 

es, and others oppose the type of medi- 
cal legislation sponsored by Congress in the 
hope of killing or delaying the program. 

AMA is fearful that the Foranp and Mc- 
Namara type of health insurance bills would 
put health care of the aged under Govern- 
ment supervision. It is more concerned 
about protecting private professional prac- 
tice. In this connection, it is of interest to 
note that the largest single component of 
spending for health today is for the services 
of physicians, followed by spending for hos- 
pitals, for drugs and medications, and for 
other medical goods and services. 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE CLICHE 

The cry “socialized medicine” is a bogyman 
applied to health aid for the aged. This 
time-worn cliche is easy to dispel. Under 
all the proposed plans before Congress 
neither hospitals nor physicians and sur- 
geons taking care of beneficiaries would 
come under Government control. 

To condemn the proposed medical aid pro- 
grams for the elderly on the basis that they 
are “socialistic” is not in accord with current 
accepted programs that depend upon general 
taxation for their operation. If the pro 
medical aid programs are “socialistic” then 
80 are the programs of public school educa- 
tion, public health, police, and fire depart- 
ments, to name but a few. These services 
also represent communal efforts financed 
through taxation. 

Opponents stress the point that the Forand 
and McNamara approach constitutes compul- 
sory medical insurance for some 58 million 
workers in the form of higher taxes. The 
only “compulsion” involved is on paying 
slightly increased additional social security 
taxes. This amounts to $12 a year for em- 
Ployers and $12 a year for employees, less 
than 50 cents a week for both employer and 
employee, for health insurance benefits to be 
received in the retirement years. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the administration’s bill carries 
the same kind of “compulsion.” All taxpay- 
ers, including those not given protection un- 
der the administration plan, would contrib- 
ute by the payment of $600 million a year 
from the general Treasury funds, as the Fed- 
eral Government's share of the subsidy paid 
to States for operating the program. In ad- 
dition, the taxpayers in the individual States 
would match the Federal Government’s con- 
tributions. 
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STATES DON’T MEET NEED 


The States have not attempted to meet the 
need, nor does it seem likely they will do so 
unless @ Federal subsidy is provided. 

The basic problem is that the unemployed 
aged are high-cost, high-risk, low-income 
prospects when it comes to private insurance 
plans. The cost of their health needs can 
be provided only by themselves when they 
are younger and employed or by younger 
groups still working. The best way is to 
spread the risks and costs widely. This can 
be done through the Social Security system 
to which both employees and employers con- 
tribute regularly over the period of the indi- 
vidual’s working life. The Social Security 
system approach also has the advantage of 
keeping people from feeling they are beggars 
living off society’s handouts. 

In calling for legislative action, Senator 
Pat McNamara, chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging, said, “We have waited and temporized 
and postponed decisions too long. The 
health needs of our senior citizens deserve 
prompt consideration—and positive action.’ 





MARITIME DAY, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when- 
ever the subject of the American mer- 
chant marine comes before the Senate 
we are almost certain to hear the pure 
undistilled Baltimore accent of Mary- 
land’s senior Senator—JoHN MARSHALL 
Butter. The distinguished Senator from 
the Free State has fought long, hard 
and, most important, successfully for 
the maritime industry and the mer- 
chant marine. Indeed, there are those 
of us in this body who are perhaps a 
little bit jealous that the Senator has 
enjoyed so much success in his field 
while others have tasted some defeat. 

May 22 was Maritime Day, and I am 
pleased to report that the Senator from 
Maryland did not disappoint his many 
friends by failing to say a few words 
about his favorite subject in his weekly 
newsletter, “Congressional Viewpoint.” 
As he so wisely warns in that epistle, 
“National survival in this crucial age 
will in very great measure depend upon 
our ability to carry our own trade, com- 
merce and military materiel to all parts 
of the world and to import for our own 
use strategic and growing stockpile 
requirements.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


‘sent to have printed in the body of the 


Recorp the newsletter of Maryland’s 
senior Senator, entitled “Maritime Day, 
1960.” 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL VIEWPOINT 
(By JoHN MarsHALL BuTier, U.S. Senator, 
Maryland) 
MARITIME DAY, 1960 

WasHINGTON, May 80, 1960.—One hundred 
and forty-one years ago the first Atlantic 
crossing by an American-flag steamship was 
made by the Savannah. To commemorate 
that crossing, which emphasized the emer- 
gence of the United States as a major naval 
and maritime power, the Congress in 1933 
established May 22 as National Maritime Day. 

However, the hopes and aspirations for 
U.S. merchant shipping, proclaimed this time 
each year, are falling far short of the desired 
target. For the lack of energetic attention, 
the American merchant marine is being per- 
mitted to decline. American-flag vessels 
today are transporting less than 15 percent 
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of the total exports and less than 9 percent 
of the total inbound foreign commerce of 
the United States. Also, recent reports by 
various governmental agencies have con- 
firmed serious qualitative and quantitative 
deficiencies in our merchant fleet. 

National survival in this crucial age will 
in very great measure depend upon our abil- 
ity to carry our own trade, commerce, and 
military materiel to all parts of the world 
and to import for our own use strategic and 
growing stockpile requirements. Ships-in- 
being are required as never before. But in 
the past 2 years, the Federal budget has made 
available less than $150 million annually for 
the construction of new merchant ships. By 
contrast, the Air Force is spending $72 million 
this year for operating and instruction 
manuals. 

For $150 million, only 14 ships can be built. 
Soon, however, at least 300 overage or obso- 
lete vessels must be repaired at a cost of 
about $3 billion, and unless an immediate 
and continuing program of ship construction 
is instituted, we will one day be faced with 
another costly and gigantic crash program 
such as was necessary in World War II. 

Some idea as to the value of an orderly 
shipbuilding program or the cost of a crash 
program can be gained by the fact that dur- 
ing World War II, the United States built 
more than 54 million deadweight tons of 
merchant ships at a cost of $12% billion. If 
the construction had been done before that 
war on an annual, orderly basis, the cost for 
a 40-million-deadweight-ton fleet would 
have been $4 billion. And think what a con- 
tribution it would have been to the employ- 
ment situation in that period of national 
and human distress. If, instead of make- 
work projects, leaf raking, portrait painting, 
and the thousand and one other dubious 
ways of distributing billions to the needy 
then devised, we had programed a long-range 
ship construction project, the saving of lives 
and wealth in World War II would have been 
beyond calculation. By a sound maritime 
policy alone, $844 billion in actual money 
would have been saved. 





PROBLEMS FACING THE METAL IN- 
DUSTRY AS A RESULT OF IN- 
CREASED IMPORTS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in- 
creasingly stiff competition from foreign 
manufacturers, and producers of raw 
material represent a very serious prob- 
lem not only to the mining, manufac- 
turing and agricultural producers in this 
country, but also to their employees and 
the Government, which operates on 
revenues derived therefrom. Until fairly 
recently, the impact of this problem upon 
the manufacturing segment of the econ- 
omy of this country was fairly limited 
and restricted to isolated areas. But 
more and more the trade in balance has 
broadened from the natural resources 
field into the manufacturing field and 
unless we find ways, in the near future, 
to curb this trend, this country is in for 
serious problems. 

Last year, I supported an extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
although I would have preferred some 
modifications of the bill as it was finally 
enacted. It seems to me clear, however, 
that unless we make our international 
trade program work better than it is 
now, the whole structure will collapse. 

Accordingly, I believe the better part 
of wisdom requires that we go very 
slowly in any further concessions at the 
forthcoming tariff negotiations in 
Geneva. As a matter of fact, I am a 
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sponsor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
104, along with Senator Kerr and others, 
to express the sense of Congress that no 
further reductions should be made in 
these negotiations. 

In a recent appearance before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations, Walter J. Campbell, 
editor of Steel, the metalworking weekly, 
presented very vividly the problems fac- 
ing the metal manufacturing industry in 
this country as a result of increased im- 
ports. I hope that others of my friends 
here in the Congress and elsewhere will 
read Mr. Campbell’s perceptive analysis 
of this problem and, accordingly, I ask 
unanimous consent that his statement be 
printed at this point in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE IMPACT OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


There is a deep and growing concern 
among metalworking managers over the in- 
roads being made in the metalworking and 
metal producing industries by foreign man- 
ufacturers in the last decade and particularly 
within the last several years. 

Not only are we importing much larger 
quantities of metalworking products into 
this country, but our manufacturers are 
losing export sales which formerly consti- 
tuted a substantial part of their market. 

The result is not only a serious loss in 
business for our manufacturers, but a loss of 
employment possibilities for our workers 
and a loss of taxes to our Government. 


UNITED STATES A “HAS BEEN”’ NATION? 


We believe the problem is the gravest yet 
faced by American industry. We believe 
that, unless checked, the rising tide of im- 
ports and loss of exports can make the 
United States a “have not” and a “has been” 
nation. We believe this country could ex- 
perience a decline comparable to that of 
Spain in the 17th Century and that of Eng- 
land in the early part of the 20th Century. 

The enormity of the problem is not yet 
fully recognized, even by the companies and 
industries most affected. 

For example, much has been said about 
the increase in imports of finished steel 
products. Finished steel products are the 
most important raw materials of the metal- 
working industries. Traditionally, we have 
exported much more than we have imported. 

That tide has turned. 

Three years ago, in 1957, we imported 1.1 
million tons of steel mill products. Last 
year, 1959, we imported 4.4 million tons. In 
just 3 years, our imports increased by 3.3 
million tons. 

But looking at the steel import figures is 
like watching a baseball game through a 
knothole, where your view is limited to the 
pitcher’s mound and the pitcher’s activities. 
You don’t know what’s going on unless you 
can see the batsman, the catcher, the infield, 
and the outfield. 

Let’s glance at home plate. 

In 1957, we exported 5.2 million tons of 
steel mill products. Last year, our exports 
dropped to 1.5 million tons, a decline of 3.7 
million tons in 2 years. 

That increase in imports and decrease in 
exports means that 7 million tons of finished 
steel products were not produced in Ameri- 
can mills, or by American labor. Seven mil- 
lion tons of finished steel products are equal 
to 10 million tons of steel ingots, or about 
11 percent of our 1959 production. 


STEELWORKERS LOSE 


Had that 7 million tons of steel been pro- 
duced in this country, it would have pro- 
vided employment for 56,000 more people in 
the steel industry. That calculation is based 
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on the industry experience of 16 manhours 
required to produce a ton of finished steel. 

But the increased imports and decreased 
exports of steel mill products still represent 
only a knothole view of what is happening 
to the steel producing industry. 

Let’s look at first base. 

There are important further losses to the 
steel producing industry in the increase in 
imports and decrease in exports of end prod- 
ucts which are made of steel. 

For example, last year we imported 625,000 
foreign-built passenger cars. That was 580,- 
000 more than we brought in in 1955. At 
the same time, our exports of American-built 
passenger cars dropped to only 115,000, less 
than half what they were in 1955. In other 
words, we are losing the production of more 
than 700,000 passenger cars annually. That 
production is being lost to foreign com- 
petitors. 

Now the average automobile requires one 
and three-quarter tons of finished steel in 
its manufacture. The automobiles lost to 
foreign competitors would have required an 
additional one and a quarter million tons 
of finished steel annually. 

That amount of steel production would 
have provided employment in the steel in- 
dustry for an additional 10,000 workers, 

Statisticians in the American automobile 
industry figure that 187 manhours in di- 
rect labor go into the production of each 
passenger car. Thus, the loss of 700,000 
automobiles to foreign competitors means 
that job opportunities were denied to 65,000 
American workers. 


GONE: 130,000 JOBS 


Those computations are based on direct 
labor only. Such direct job losses in steel 
mills and auto plants alone total more than 
130,000. 

If it were possible to compute such job 
losses among all the suppliers of goods and 
services to the steel and automotive indus- 
tries, the employment loss would be much 
more frightening. 

Now let’s take a look at fasteners—bolts, 
nuts, rivets, screws. 

Back in 1953, we imported 16 million 
pounds of fasteners. 

By 1957 imports had more than doubled to 
about 34 million pounds. 

By 1959, imports again had doubled to 
nearly 70 million pounds, and throughout 
the year there was a sharp and steady in- 
crease in imports. 

Statistics available for the early part of 
1960 show that we are importing fasteners 
at an annual rate of 218 million pounds. Mr. 
William E. Ward, president of Russell, Burds- 
all & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. of Port Chester, 
N.Y., believes 1960 imports will be at least 
that high. That would be triple the 1959 im- 
ports and would be three times the output of 
the largest independent fastener company in 
the United States, according to Mr. Ward. 

Now bolts, nuts, screws, and rivets use 
steel as their raw material. The indicated 
imports in 1960 would require more than 
130,000 tons of steel to produce. That 
amount of steel lost to American mills, 
would provide jobs for another 1,000 workers. 

The loss of jobs to American workers in 
fastener plants will be between 2,500 and 
3,000 since the production of fasteners re- 
quires 45 to 50 man-hours per ton. 


SCORES OF INDUSTRIES DAMAGED 


I wish that statistics were available to per- 
mit a similar detailed analysis and tabulation 
of the total amount of steel that is lost to 
American mills and the number of jobs that 
are denied Americans by the increased im- 
ports and lowered exports of such end prod- 
ucts as machine tools, sewing machines, type- 
writers, bicycles, tableware, electrical gen- 
erating equipment, electronic components, 
radios, optical equipment, twist drills, hand 
tools, surgical instruments, and scores of 
other products of the metalworking industry. 
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However, statistics on imports and exports 
of those products are not amenable to such 
analysis—at least not in the time and to the 
facilities I have available. 

But marked analysis for steel producers 
tell me they are much more concerned over 
the loss of steel markets resulting from the 
inroads of foreign competitors on metalwork- 
ing end products than they are with the 
direct loss of steel mill products to foreign 
steelmakers. 

But, of course, the big pinch comes in the 
particular segment of the metalworking in- 
dustry involved. 

Let’s take a look at what is happening in 
sewing machines. In 1949, we imported 
37,800, according to the Singer Manufactur- 
ing Co. In 1950, imports more than 
quadrupled to 153,000 units. Last year, we 
imported 1,229,400 units. Japan alone now 
ships more than a million units a year to 
this country. 

This development is rough on the people 
who are, or who were, in the domestic sew- 
ing machine industry. It is rough on the 
workers in the domestic sewing machine in- 
dustry, just as it is rough on the auto- 
workers, the steelworkers, the workers in 
fastener plants. 


PINCH IN MACHINE TOOLS 


Let’s turn now in an industry that has 
not only economic but national security im- 
plications. I refer, of course, to the machine 
tool industry. 

Machine tools often are called the “master 
tools of industry.” They are the basic ma- 
chines which cut and form metal and with- 
out which nothing made of metal could be 
manufactured in significant quantities. 
Our standard of living and the defense 
posture of the country rest on machine tools. 

In the reconstruction that followed World 
War II, Western European countries, often 
with American financial aid, built many 
modern machine tool plants. As the capac- 
ity of those new and modern plants grew, 
they filled the demand from their own in- 
dustries and then started looking abroad for 
markets. They made terrific inroads on 
markets formerly held by American machine 
tool builders, in foreign lands and here in 
America. 

In the thirties and forties, 25 to 30 percent 
of the output of the United States machine 
tool plants was sold abroad. Some years, it 
ran as high as 40 percent of total output. 

In the last few years, only about 10 per- 
cent of American machine tool production 
has been sold abroad. Markets formerly 
held by the U.S. builders have been taken 
over by Germany, England, France, Italy, and 
other European countries. 

Foreign machine tools are invading our 
domestic market in ever increasing numbers. 
The National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, a trade association representing 90 
percent of the American industry, estimates 
that the percentage of the domestic market 
for general purpose machine tools increased 
from 6.3 percent in 1955 to 17.5 percent in 
1959. 

BUILDERS MOVE OVERSEAS 


In an attempt at self-preservation, many 
machine tool builders have built, bought, or 
otherwise acquired manufacturing capacity 
in Europe to take advantage of the much 
cheaper labor available there. Added incen- 
tives to having manufacturing capacity 
abroad are supplied in more favorable tax 
policies in some cases and in avoiding re- 
strictions which European countries place on 
imports of machine tools built in America. 

Surveys by our editors and by the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association indicate 
that half of all the companies building ma- 
chine tools now have or are in process of ac- 
quiring manufacturing facilities abroad. 

Gentlemen, as I watch the exodus of ma- 
chine tool builders to foreign lands, I have to 
shudder at the thought of what would hap- 
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pen to us in @ national emergency such as 
we faced in 1941 and 1942, or in 1950. I 
to think what would happen if 


Europe to the Atlantic. 
"To say that the move of U.S. capacity to 
Europe ts a serious threat to na- 
tional security is an understatement. 
BRASS MILLS HURT 

What has been happening in steel mill 
products and end products made of ferrous 
materials has also been happening to non- 
ferrous metals. 

Imports of brass mill products increased 
from 21 million pounds in 1949 to 199 mil- 
lion pounds in 1959—an almost tenfold in- 
crease. 

Those imports are cutting into a market 
already sorely hit by a decline in demand for 
some of their products and by competition 
from other materials. 

Domestic brass mill shipments dropped 
from 3.6 billion pounds in 1943 to 1.9 billion 

in 1959. A mild increase is expected 
this year but that is small comfort to do- 
mestic brass people who are sitting on more 
than 2 billion pounds of idle capacity while 
their oversea competitors are operating at 
capacity. 

Domestic brass mill products people find 
they just can’t compete in price with foreign 
producers. They are underbid by as much as 
20 cents a pound. Lately, American com- 
panies have been trying to beat oversea 
competitors by cutting domestic prices. But 
they are unable to reduce their costs as much 
as they cut prices. Price cutting without 
cost reduction is no solution to their prob- 
lem. 

I could outline the problems of other seg- 
ments of the metalworking and metal-pro- 
ducing industries as a result of the rising tide 
of foreign competition. But the facts would 
be much the same. 


WHY WE’RE VULNERABLE 


Let me turn now to some observations as 
to why we are so vulnerable to competition 
from foreign manufacturers. 

1. We have aided financially the establish- 
ment of modern industrial plants in our 
foreign aid programs. 

2. We have shared our technological know- 
how with the politically friendly countries 
that now are our industrial competitors. 

8. In our preoccupation with foreign aid, 
we have neglected domestic aid which other 
governments have granted their industries. 
For example, the U.S. depreciation rules and 
regulations are among the most archaic in 
the world. The countries which are offering 
us strong competition have modernized their 
depreciation regulations to encourage mod- 
ernization and efficiency of industry. Too 
often, our depreciation rules penalize the 
company that wants to modernize. 

And, as you know, many foreign govern- 
ments have aided their industries seeking 
export markets by extending or guaranteeing 
credit. They have protected their home 
markets through various devices we have 
abandoned—import quotas and restrictions, 
subsidies. 

4. Our industries pay wage rates which are 
fantastically higher than those paid by our 
foreign competitors. 

- The last reason—the disparity in labor 
costs—is the most important. I am confi- 
dent that American metalworking and metal 
producing companies could hold their own 
against any competition in the world were 
wage rates more nearly comparable. I be- 
lieve we could even pay our workers a sub- 
stantial premium and still compete. 


WE’RE “SITTING DUCKS” 


But the differential in wage rates has 
grown so great that we are just “sitting 
ducks” for foreign competitors, and some 
other means of equalizing the situation will 
have to be found. 
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A few minutes ago, we were talking about 
the machine tool industry. Generally speak- 
ing, half the cost of a machine tool is in 
direct wages. 

The average rate for production workers in 
the American machine tool industry, ex- 
clusive of fringe benefits, is $2.40 an hour. 
That compares with Western European rates 
as follows: England, 85 cents an hour; Ger- 
many, 60 cents an hour; Italy, 35 cents an 
hour. Our labor costs in the machine tool 
industry are four times greater than those in 
Germany, seven times greater than those in 
Italy, and three times greater than those in 
England. 

This means that in a machine tool costing 
$10,000 in the United States, the labor cost is 
$5,000. The labor cost on the same machine 
in Germany is only $1,250. 

The German manufacturer has other cost 
advantages arising from the difference in 
wage scales. A considerable portion of the 
cost of the machine tool is represented by 
components such as motors and electrical 
systems. The lower wage scales In Germany 
mean that those components also cost less 
than they do in this country. 


THEY UNDERSELL US 


That explains why Western European ma- 
chine tool builders can manufacture prod- 
ucts in their modern plants, ship them to 
this country, paying freight, insurance, and 
tariff, and still undersell domestic builders by 
30 percent. 

In some other categories of metalworking 
the disparity in wage costs is even more pro- 
nounced. 

During the 1959 steel strike, we collected 
the best data available on average hourly 
earnings in the leading steel producing coun- 
tries. To get comparable figures, we had to 
use the year 1957, because data were not 
available from some countries for more re- 
cent years. The American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute had the same experience we had and 
came up with almost identical figures. 

Our figures show average hourly earnings 
in the United States were $2.92 an hour. 

In Germany, they were 67 cents. 

In the United Kingdom they were 80 cents 
an hour. 

In Belgium, they were 7744 cents an hour. 

And in Japan, they were 41 cents an hour. 

In other words, gentlemen, American steel 
producers were paying their workers more 
than seven times as much as were Japanese 
steelmakers, more than four times as much 
as German steelmakers, and more than three 
and a half times as much as British steel- 
makers. 

NO END IN SIGHT 


The disparity in wage rates, of course, has 
been increased by the wage contract signed 
by American steelmakers and the United 
Steelworkers in January. That contract will 
raise the employment costs for American 
steelmakers by 40 cents an hour over the 
term of the contract. Meanwhile, foreign 
steelworkers are glad to settle for increases 
approximating 5 cents an hour. 

It takes about 16 manhours to produce a 
ton of finished steel. Under present wage 
rates, that means the cost of labor input per 
ton of steel in this country now is about $60 
a ton. In Western Europe, the labor input 
cost is around $12 to $14 a ton, and in Japan 
it is in the neighborhood of $7 to $8. 

The steelmaking facilities of those coun- 
tries are just as modern, and in some cases 
more modern, than the facilities in this 
country. With a labor saving of $50 a ton, it 
is no wonder that foreign steelmakers can 
fiood world and American markets with ma- 
terial at prices $30 to $40 a ton under the 
costs of American mills. 

The narrowing margin of American tech- 
nological superiority can no longer overcome 
so enormous a cost disadvantage. 

What we have said about wages in the ma- 
chine tool and the steel industries is, of 
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course, true of other segments of metalwork- 
ing with only minor variations. In France, a 
year ago, I visited an extremely modern auto 
plant in which a substantial share of output 
was earmarked for export to America, The 
workers in this plant received the equivalent 
of $90 a month, less than what a Detroit 
auto worker gets for 1 week. 


us the envy of the world. If it is weakened, 
so our standard of living will be lowered. 
Our world leadership will be impossible to 
maintain. 

We think the problem is exceedingly grave 
today. We think it will get worse before 
it gets better. 

Some of our people say hopefully that in 
time the standard of living among our po- 
litically friendly competitors will rise and 
that their wage rates will be forced up. I 
hope that is true. But to date, our wage 
costs have been rising much more rapidly 
than in any other country. 


WHAT WE MUST DO 


I believe that foreign competition’s In- 
roads on the metalworking industries have 
become a national problem and should be 

ized as such. 

I believe that we must modernize our de- 
preciation system to encourage increasing 
our production efficiency. 

I believe that our Government must take 
all proper steps to help American industry 
maintain a position in world trade. 

I personally dislike artificial restraints on 
trade and doubt that they can prove effec- 
tive in a world grown suddenly small. 

But I also dislike the idea of handicapping 
American industry through artificial re- 
straints and througk policies which give an 
unfair advantage to foreign competitors. 





THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFI- 
CATION IN OUR HOME AND COM- 
MUNITY 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, within a 

few days a group of outstanding young 

Nebraskans will visit Washington touring 

under the sponsorship of the Nebraska 

Rural Electric Association. One of those 

making the tour is Deanna L. Wrasse of 

Ansley, Nebr., who won an essay contest 

sponsored by the Nebraska association. 

Her essay, entitled “The Value of Rural 

Electrification in our Home and Com- 

munity,” is a moving and meaningful 

expression of the benefits of rural elec- 
trification to our farm families. I am 
privileged to offer this excellent state- 
ment for the interest of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the es- 
say be printed in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 

HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Deanna L. Wrasse) 

“And God said, Let there be light: and 
there was light.”* That Bible verse comes 
to my mind so many times when I touch a 
switch that floods the darkness with light. 
Surely God’s presence was deeply felt by 
such great men as Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Edison, and the late Senator Norris, 
when their visions concerning electricity 
were fulfilled. 


1 Scripture quoted from Genesis 1: 3. 
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Rural electrification—a dream come true. 
I wonder if we farmers fully appreciate the 
tremendous potential we have at our finger 
tips. Electric service is on call 24 hours a 
day—the most dependable, economical time 
and laborsaving servant the world has ever 
known. 

To the families in our community, electric- 
ity has made possible an entire revolution in 
farm living. It means beauty, luxury, ef- 
ficiency, convenience, and rockbottom econ- 
omy. It cuts the cost of production, in- 
creases the output, and so increases the in- 
come. It dispels drudgery and increases 
leisure. Yes, electricity, the magic power, 
has definitely raised our standards of living. 
It has transformed our primitive and dis- 
mal farms to ones of city dwellers’ conven- 
lences. 

From that first piece of toast that pops up 
in the morning, until we snuggle under our 
electric blankets at night, we have many 
pushbutton helpers to share our house- 
hold chores. 

It means so much to the homemaker to 
always have an ample food supply from her 
“home supermarket,” the deep freeze. She 
has food for everyday living—fresh, crisp, 
and cold from the refrigerator—a clipped, 
velvet green lawn for relaxing, and a gener- 
ous supply of heat, light, and water for every 
task. 


The man on the farm is benefited by elec- 
tricity in many ways. Power dries the grain 
for safe storage, and grinds and chops feed 
for efficient feeding. Electric tools save cost- 
ly repair bills. Electric irrigation pumps 
water to thirsty crops. In short, electricity is 
his versatile hired man. 

Outdoor lighting in work areas helps to 
stretch daylight. It gives the farmstead an 
air of friendly hospitality and comfort, and 
provides security against marauders. 

It is good to grow with the progress of 
the world. On our farm we have over 40 
electric conveniences at our beck and call, 
which, at the flick of a switch, press of a but- 
ton, or setting of a thermostat, gives us 
comfort, pleasure, economical house- and 
horse-power, education, news, weather, and 
many other services. My own pride and joy 
is a new electric typewriter. 

Farm children enjoy REA at school, too. 
Good lighting avoids eye strain. Portables 
brought from home provide music, news, 
sewing, cooking, and woodworking facilities. 

Who gets the most value from electricity 
in our community? Yes, it’s the one who 
pays the biggest light bill, because electric- 
ity doesn’t cost—it pays. It pays big 
dividends for every kilowatt used. Our elec- 
tric service provides more for a dollar to- 
day than anything that we purchase. 

We can look forward to the electric mar- 
vels and miracles that are being created daily 
to add to the more than 400 that are avail- 
able now. The families in our community 
stand in tribute to the personnel of the 
Custer Public Power District who have en- 
abled us to depend so wholeheartedly on 
electricity. To them and all others who 
have had a part in making REA possible, 
we owe a boundless debt of gratitude. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 


I suggest 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGee in the chair.) Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





WHEAT ACT OF 1960 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The Curer CLerK. A bill (S. 2759) to 
strengthen the wheat marketing quota 
and price support program. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Connecticut, on the bill. 





THE MAJORITY LEADER’S 
STATESMANSHIP 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on June 2, 
one of the outstanding newspapers in 
my State, the Bridgeport Post, ran an 
editorial praising our distinguished ma- 
jority leader for the manner in which he 
defended President Eisenhower after the 
summit failure. 

I commend the Bridgeport Post for 
this excellent editorial, and at the same 
time, I congratulate our majority leader 
for a great display of statesmanship. 

This is only one of a countless number 
of situations in which our majority 
leader has put aside partisan politics to 
act in the best interest of our country, 
and I know that many of my colleagues 
are just as proud as I am to serve under 
his capable and mature leadership. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Bridgeport Post editorial, written by Mr. 
Charles McGill, the brilliant associate 
editor of the newspaper, be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JOHNSON WoON’t HELP Mp. K. 


When Senate Majority Leader Lynpon 
JOHNSON, a candidate for the presidential 
nomination, refused to join the Democrats 
in attacking President Eisenhower following 
the summit failure, some observers seemed 
to think he had found a top political issue. 

That remains to be seen. What he ac- 
tually did, we believe, was to take a respon- 
sible position entirely in the interest of the 
United States. 

It was wrong for prominent Americans, in 
either party, to agree that the President had 
anything to do with the failure of the con- 
ference, simply because as the Chief Execu- 
tive he had accepted the responsibility of 
the U-2 situation. 

The first person to blame the President 
was Nikita Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev and gang aimed their rocket 
directly at the President, and in so doing 
sent it directly toward the whole Nation. If 
homefront partisan missiles are hurled at the 
President, they are also hurled at all the 
people. 

It should be carefully noted that in one 
of his latest blasts, Mr. K. said that “the 
Americans need to be taken down a peg or 
two.” Not the President alone, but the peo- 
ple. Khrushchev’s aim is not at the Presi- 
dent, who is retiring soon, but at the United 
States which he is trying to weaken, to brain- 
wash, and to destroy. 

Presidential aspirants—all of them— 
should keep this in mind while they are 
seeking issues and planks to campaign on. 
They should be able to distin between 
matters that affect the welfare of the Nation 
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as a whole, and matters that can be bandieg 
about in a political fight. : 

Senator JoHNSON, in refusing to take po- 
On his present western tour, he said, with 
litical potshots at the President, obviously 
recognizes the basic facts in the situation. 
characteristic bluntness, that ev’s 
sole objective is to divide our country anqg 
destroy the prestige of the President, and, 
by God, I am not going to do his job for him.” 

This position, for a candidate, makes good 
sense. 





HONORARY DOCTOR OF LAWS DE- 
GREE CONFERRED ON SENATOR 
YOUNG, OF OHIO 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to extend 
my warmest congratulations to our col- 
league, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Ohio, STEPHEN M. YOUNG, upon his 
receiving the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws on June 5, 1960, from Central 
State College, one of Ohio’s great insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

An honorary degree is a distinction 
based on notable individual] achievement. 
In many ways it is more significant than 
an academic degree. The latter can be 
obtained by anyone who has the ability 
and the opportunity to pursue an educa- 
tion. The former can only be earned by 
outstanding service to society. 

President Charles H. Welsey of Cen- 
tral State College in conferring the de- 
gree stated that the junior Senator from 
Ohio throughout his lifetime has been a 
humanitarian, a soldier of democracy, 
and a stalwart supporter of the rights of 
the individual. 

Mr. President, I am sure that all Sen- 
ators join me in congratulating our col- 
league from Ohio on the well deserved 
honor that has come to him. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Wesley’s remarks be printed at this point 
in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HONORIS CAUSA 

STEPHEN M. Young, distinguished in your 
State and Nation as an attorney, a trial 
lawyer, a fearless public servant and citizen 
leader; educated at Kenyon College and West- 
ern Reserve University in the arts and in 
the law, recipient of the degree of master 
of civil law from Kenyon College; Chubb 
fellow at Yale University, serving our great 
Nation in field artillery in World War I, 
with 37 months of service in World War II, 
and field service in north Africa and Italy, 
Allied Military Governor of the Province of 
Reggio Emilia, Italy, achieving the decora- 
tions of the Bronze Star, the European-Afri- 
can-Middle East Theater Campaign Medal, 
the four battle stars, the World War II Vic- 
tory Medal, the Order of the Crown of Italy— 
through all of which you learned with ex- 
acting necessity, loyalty to high purpose, 
the discipline of arms, independence of 
thought and action and moved into ever- 
increasing positions of trust, meeting each 
challenge as a master strategist and plan- 
ner. 

As a result of this service to your State and 
Nation, and having first served two terms 
in the Ohio General Assembly, as a member 
of the Ohio Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance and as president of the Cuyahoga 
County Bar Association, you were elected 
as Con at large in the 73d, 74th, 
77th, and 81st Congresses, and then to the 
U.S. Senate, and the 86th Congress in 1958. 
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These experiences indicate that you were one 
who was versed in the management of af- 
fairs of state, striving to lead the people 
and the Nation toward the goals of peace 
and prosperity. You were a humanitarian 
holding out the helping hand to those who 
were in need; you were a soldier of democ- 
racy, fearless in combat and a stalwart sup- 
of the rights of the individual. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the board of trustees and the State of 
Ohio, and by the unanimous vote of the 
faculty of the college and its board of trus- 
tees, I have the honor to confer upon you 
the degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.), with 
all the rights and privileges thereunto per- 
taining. 





SPEECH BY MSGR. EDWARD E. 
SWANSTROM 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, a few days 
ago there came to my attention a moving 
and very significant speech by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Edward E. Swan- 
strom, executive director of Catholic Re- 
lief Services, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. This speech was delivered 
at the annual dinner of the Connecticut 
branch of the American Committee on 
Italian Migration, held in Cheshire, 
Conn. 

In this speech, Monsignor Swanstrom, 
who probably knows as much about the 
refugee problem as any person alive, 
focused his attention on the plight of the 
Italian nationals who have been dis- 
placed from their ancestral homes in 
Tunisia by the rising tide of Arab 
nationalism. This is a grave human 
problem, about which little is known in 
this country. To the end that this prob- 
lem will be better known and better un- 
derstood, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have Monsignor Swan- 
strom’s speech reprinted in the Rrecorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I am very happy to come here to this very 
beautiful little suburb of New Haven this 
evening to address this grand dinner of the 
Connecticut Branch of the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration. When Judge 
Toscano and Mr. Sidoli invited me some 
weeks ago, at the urging I am sure of my dear 
friend, Father Caesar Donanzan, I accepted 
their invitation without any hesitancy. 

For more than 15 years now, I have had the 
privilege to be associated with the indefat- 
igable Judge Juvenal Marchisio, your na- 
tional leader, in his organization efforts to 
focus attention upon and to bring assistance 
to the people of Italy who even at this late 
date have not fully recovered from the dire 
effects of the last Great World War. Many of 
you here this evening were closely associated 
with us in the vast program of relief and 
assistance that was carried on by American 
Relief for Italy in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war. 

It is no surprise to me and I am sure it is 
not to Judge Marchisio to see you good people 
of Connecticut so actively participating in 
this latest effort to attack another of Italy’s 
most basic problems—the emigration of its 
surplus thousands through the work of this 
magnificent American Committee on Italian 
Migration. 

I know for me, personally, it has been one 
of the greatest privileges of my life to be 
associated in such important efforts with 
such wonderful people. 

As you probably understand from the posi- 
tion I hold as director of the foreign relief 


programs of the American bishops, my jour- 
neyings during the past 15 years have taken 
me to all quarters of the globe. I have made 
at least three complete trips around the 
globe, crossing two times by way of the Pa- 
cific through the countries of the Far East, 
down through Asia and on through the Mid- 
dle East to Europe and back across the At- 
lantic. On the other occasion I went the 
other way around. I couldn’t begin to tell 
you how many countries of Europe I visited 
time and time again and my wanderings have 
also taken me to most of the countries of 
South America and Africa. 

For us in America, the world still presents 
a face of some calm and orderliness. Our 
lives have not been caught up in the in- 
cessant upheavals that have afflicted so many 
human beings whose fate it was to be thrust 
over frontiers as refugees or to be part of 
postcolonial areas, battling their way into 
freedom and struggling for some semblance 
of stability. 

Life in America is in sharp contrast to all 
the unrest, the homelessness, the hunger, and 
the anguish that I have witnessed all over 
the world in the past several years. I had 
occasion to see some of it again only a few 
weeks ago when I traveled through some of 
the countries of South America and last fall, 
when I spent a great deal of time in north 
Africa and in various countries that make up 
southeastern Europe—places like Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, where you still find a 
great deal of poverty despite all the recovery 
that has taken place in Europe since the end 
of the war. 

When I return from a trip I am often 
asked my impression of need abroad and 
whether there is still a necessity for American 
Catholics to engage in oversea aid. Well, 
I can tell you immediately that despite all 
the economic recovery that has taken place 
in most countries throughout the world since 
the end of the war, there is still an un- 
believable amount of dire poverty. 

While I was in Italy last fall, we spent 
about 4 days traveling from one little Italian 
city to another in a helicopter. It gave me 
an opportunity to cover a large part of south- 
ern Italy. I can tell you that despite all 
the American foreign aid and our own help 
that has gone into Italy since the end of the 
war, there are still thousands of people who 
live in extreme poverty because of the lack 
of sufficient employment and the out-and- 
out inability of the economy of Italy to sup- 
port its millions of inhabitants. 

However, one of the strongest impressions 
that I carried away from that trip was a 
visit to a displaced persons camp in the 
town of Bari on the Adriatic coast. This 
DP camp is located in an old damp monas- 
tery known as Santa Chiara. Into its dilapi- 
dated rooms were crowded some 500 Yugo- 
slav families. They were gradually being 
evacuated to make room for hundreds of 
Italians who were being returned from 
Tunisia. 

The Yugoslav refugees had fied from a 
regime which many people want to call 
democratic but which subjects people to so 
many pressures that they would prefer to 
become exiles, rather than endure it. The 
poor Italians were returning to Italy because 
they were literally starving in the economic 
desert that is Tunisia today, where one out 
of every three families is on public relief 
and for which these poor Italians could not 
qualify because of their Italian background. 

Santa Chiara is one of the many ancient 
buildings of Europe that has sheltered in 
the past 15 years several generations of help- 
less and dispossessed people. As I walked 
through the dark halls of Santa Chiara, I 
thought of the prayers and the blasted hopes 
of these generations, who are the victims of 
the violence and upheavals of our time. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the help you 
have enabled us to bring to them is often 
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the only source of hope to these people at 
this critical time of their lives. 

It was against this background that I 
suggested to Judge Marchisio some weeks 
ago that it would be a good idea for him to 
visit the Italians who are suffering such 
hardships in Tunisia today and to visit the 
camps in which they were being placed 
upon their return to Italy. I had seen their 
plight with my own eyes and my heart was 
filled with sadness when I thought of what 
life in these horrible refugee camps might 
mean to them for the next several years. 
Perhaps by portraying their situation rather 
graphically we might be able to interest the 
Congress of the United States in permitting 
at least a limited number of them to find 
their way to hope and freedom in our own 
dear country. 

How well Judge Marchisio accomplished 
that mission many of you know. If you 
have an opportunity to read his report which 
is being circulated these days, I would advise 
you to do so. 

He found out that in Tunisia itself there 
are still 51,702 Italian nationals who are liv- 
ing in complete destitution. There are already 
in Italy 35,196 refugees, more than half of 
whom are living in the refugee camps whose 
precarious conditions I have already de- 
scribed. Not all of them came of course from 
Tunisia. Many are from Venezia Giulia or 
from the Communist zone of Trieste. How 
can any one expect Italy to absorb the 50,000 
or more who are still in Tunisia, I for one 
cannot possibly understand. 

Have you ever had the good fortune or it 
might be better to say the unhappiness to 
see one of these refugees arrive in a camp? 
He comes with little more than the clothes 
on his back, perhaps a few precious posses- 
sions in a small bag, a handful of consular 
papers and what little of human self-respect 
he has managed to preserve through all his 
recent years of suffering. 

This being World Refugee Year some of us 
were urging Congress to enact another emer- 
gency immigration bill to permit a few more 
refugees to come to the United States as part 
of our recognition of that year. Together, 
the judge and I, armed with his very graphic 
report, appeared before a committee of Con- 
gress with a plea to have some of these Ital- 
ians from Tunisia included in such a refugee 
bill. Did we succeed? To put it very bluntly, 
this particular committee, which happened 
to be a subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee on Immigration, paid no atten- 
tion to us. 

As a matter of fact this subcommittee, 
which is under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman WALTER, wasn’t any more receptive 
to the plea of ourselves and representatives 
of a number of other large agencies—Protes- 
tant, Jewish, and nonsectarian as well as 
Catholic—that little groups of refugees from 
other parts of the world be allowed to come 
here also. 

The committee finally passed a resolution, 
drawn up by Mr. WatTer himself, that will 
give entry to a limited number of refugees 
who happen to be fortunate enough to be 
under the mandate of the High Commission 
for Refugees. That resolution is under con- 
sideration in the Senate right now, but none 
of us are sanguine enough to even hope that 
the bill which will probably finally pass both 
Houses will include any permission for Ital- 
ians from Tunisia or anywhere else. 

It is rather a sad situation. But it will 
always be so until enough voices have been 
raised around the United States demanding 
a change in our basic immigration policy. 
As you well know under our sacrosanct na- 
tional origins quota system only a limited 
number of persons from certain countries 
can come over each year. 

It is true that in the years since the war 
America has been providing a home and a 
sanctuary for thousands of people who were 
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displaced by the war but always under emer- 
gency legislation and in the beginning they 
were only permitted to enter through a mort- 
gage placed on the regular quotas of their 
country of origin. 

Thanks to your tremendous interest and 
help—and that of people like yourselves all 
over the United States—we were able to con- 
vince Congress that a fairly substantial num- 
ber of Italians should also be permitted to 
enter on this emergency basis over and above 
the regular quota. It should amount to 
about 120,000 in all—not a bad record—but 
never lose sight of the fact that it was all 
done on an emergency basis. 

But it will take many years of hard work 
on the part of yourselves and all of us if we 
are ever to achieve the hopes and dreams of 
all enlisted under the banner of the Ameri- 
can Committee on Italian Migration of a fair 
and fust immigration policy in the United 
States. 

You have to always bear in mind the fact 
that the pages of our American immigration 
history do not always make the most pleas- 
ant reading. They are sometimes filled with 
accounts of prejudice and discrimination, 
mistreatment and exploitation, restriction 
and isolation, of racism and nativism. Fear 
and distrust of the stranger has not been 
the least of our sins. The American of today, 
no less than the descendant of the early 
colonists, seldom takes an idealistic view of 
immigration. Over the past 175 years, all of 
us have been too prone to forget that the 
only native American was the American In- 
dian. Although our land was peopled by the 
oppressed, we need to be urged that it is a 
duty and a privilege to offer a home to others 
who are oppressed. 

Even during those days when immigration 
was at its height here in the United States, 
the Italian, the Pole, the German, the Irish- 
man, and other nationalities who came to 
this country in such great numbers received 
at best a grudging welcome. And all during 
those years there were forces at work that 
would destroy entirely, if they could, the 
“melting pot” that in God’s providence had 
been forged on these shores. It did not 
matter that the immigrant came with his 
tradition, his culture—his faith—all of 
which he desired not to be melted away, but 
to be woven into a mosaic, rich and colorful, 
of Old World custom adapted to the New 
World. 

An American immigration policy that 
would permit the entry of, say, 250,000 peo- 
ple a year would be reasonable. The ad- 
mission of the immigrants could be based 
upon our needs, their need for asylum, their 
relationship to others already in the country, 
and finally their economic needs. It seems 
that such a system of selection could be 
established that would be a realistic substi- 
tute for the national origins quota system, 
which is so heavily weighted in favor of 
those who had no need or desire to come to 
the United States. 

We are all aware that our beloved America, 
with its expanding industry, its farm prob- 
lem where so many young people are desert- 
ing the farms for the cities, still can use and 
is in need of additional manpower. We know 
that countries like Italy have more people 
than their economies possibly can maintain. 
Some countries have the products of their 
factories, their mines, and their farms to 
export, the better to maintain their own 
people. Italy is relatively poor in natural 
resources, but she is prepared to give up the 
most precious of her possessions—her cher- 
ished sons and daughters. 

At this crucial moment in the world’s 


history, it is very important for every man 
and woman to have a very broad concern— 
to have what I might call an international 
point of view—of the problems of the church 
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and of her children. We cannot help but 
do this if we will but contrast the tremen- 
dous vitality and strength of the church in 
our own United States with what we find in 
other countries. 

By your interest and support of an organi- 
zation like the American Committee on Ital- 
ian Migration you are demonstrating that 
you have this broad point of view. God bless 
you for it. 

In our own way each one of us can bring 
about a new understanding, a new sympathy, 
a new love for the immigrant who wishes to 
find a home in our midst. 





WHEAT ACT OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2759) to strengthen the 
wheat marketing quota and price sup- 
port program. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to 
amendment. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
understanding that the time be not 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 'The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 


out objection, it is so ordered. The 
committee amendment is open to 
amendment. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], I 
offer the amendment designated ‘“6-8- 
60—-D” and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to add the following 
new title: 

TITLE III—EXTENSION OF CONSERVATION 
RESERVE PROGRAM 

Sec. 301. The Soil Bank Act is amended as 
follows: 

“(a) Section 109 is amended— 

“(1) by amending subsection (a) to read 
as follows: 

“*(a) The Secretary is authorized to 
formulate and announce programs under 
this subtitle B and to enter into contracts 
thereunder with producers during the eight- 
year period 1956-1963 to be carried out dur- 
ing the period ending not later than De- 
cember 31, 1972, except that contracts for 
the establishment of tree cover may con- 
tinue until December 13, 1977.’ 

“(2) by amending subsection (c) to read 
as follows: 

“In carrying out the Conservation Re- 
serve Program, the Secretary shall not at 
any time enter into contracts which to- 
gether with contracts then in effect cover 
more than sixty million acres.’ ” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
The Senator from Iowa is recognized for 
30 minutes, to speak in behalf of his 
amendment. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield myself such amount of that time 
as may be necessary. 

As I stated yesterday, Mr. President, 
this amendment does not go directly 
to the proposition of wheat alone. The 
amendment is to the Soil Bank Act, and 
would extend and enlarge the conserva- 
tion reserve—which will affect not only 
wheat, but also other crops. 

In brief, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment merely provides that the Secre- 
tary is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts, with producers, during the 8-year 
period 1956-63, to be carried out during 
the period ending not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1972, except that contracts for 
the establishment of tree cover may con- 
tinue to December 31, 1977, and also 
that in carrying out the conservation 
reserve program, the Secretary may en- 
ter into contracts which will effect the 
placing of up to 60 million acres of land 
into the conservation reserve program. 

Mr. President, every person in this 
Chamber knows that our national agri- 
cultural production plant is producing 
more than we can market. Both farmers 
and consumers have a vital stake in find- 
ing a suitable solution to this vexing 
problem. Senators and others who have 
labored on the wheat bill now before this 
body have made conscientious and de- 
voted efforts in the direction of trying 
to find a workable solution. 

But, Mr. President, there is no one 
single remedy which will suffice. The 
bill, as it stands, is noticeably weak in 
one important respect: It should make 
provision for extending and expanding 
the conservation reserve program. The 
Secretary of, Agriculture has been au- 
thorized to enter into conservation re- 
serve contracts with farmers only 
through 1960. Unless we extend his au- 
thority for making these contracts, the 
program will die as existing contracts ex- 
pire. My amendment to S. 2759 would 
extend the authority of the Secretary to 
complete contracts with farmers through 
1963, and to build the national conser- 
vation reserve by that time to as much 
as 60 million acres. 

Mr. President, let me cite one example 
of why I say that no one solution to the 
thorny agricultural] problem can be 
found. 

Every census of agriculture since 1935 
has shown an increase in the size of 
farms over the size shown by the preced- 
ing census. This is not due primarily 
to new land being devoted to agriculture. 
It is principally due to mechanization 
whereby one person can farm more 
acres. He acquires the additional acres 
released by those who die, retire, or 
transfer to other more gainful pursuits. 

According to the last census—that of 
1950—40 percent of our farms produced 
farm products which sold for less than 
$1,200 per year. Most proponents of this 
wheat bill would be well pleased if we 
could raise farm prices by 20 or 25 per- 
cent. But even if we should be so for- 
tunate—and few of us believe that such 
will be the case—we would still be faced 
with 40 percent of our farms producing 
less than $1,500 worth of products per 
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year. We would continue to find many 
farmers in distress in all parts of the 
country, from California to Maine, and 
from Washington to Florida, who would 
still exist on a substandard income. 

Mr. President, again I emphasize that 
even if we were to increase farm com- 
modity prices by 20 to 25 percent, we 
would still find 40 percent of the farm- 
ers in this country on a subsistence or 
a substandard income. 

Clearly then, the sharing of available 
markets by pro rata reduction of acreage 
allotments, as provided by this bill, 
cannot be the answer for the low-in- 
come farmer. His family would be poor 
customers for the products of industry, 
labor, and other segments of agriculture. 

One logical and obvious answer for 
these people would be to place their 
land in the conservation reserve. At its 
present level the conservation reserve 
is on the threshold of solving the sur- 
plus situation for several commodities. 
The amount of oats placed under price 
support this year is less than 10 per- 
cent of last year’s quantity, and esti- 
mated deliveries are the lowest since 
1952. Barley price support activity is 
down 60 percent, and deliveries are the 
lowest since 1953. Flaxseed price sup- 
port applications were reduced 97 per- 
cent, and are the lowest since 1946. 

With regard to wheat, the subject of 
this bill, few people realize that 2.7 mil- 
lion acres of wheat allotment is frozen, 
and no part of it can be used, because 
of the conservation reserve. This fact, 
together with discontinuance of wheat 
grown in excess of allotment under the 
15-acre exemption, is expected to result 
in 3.1 million less acres of wheat being 
harvested in 1960, than we would have 
had without this beneficial program. 
Agriculture officials conservatively esti- 
mate that the conservation reserve will 
have preventea the production of 135 
million bushels of wheat through 1960. 

Is it sensible, when we stand at the 
door of success, to do an about-face and 
let the conservation reserve program 
die? Rather, I assert we should con- 
tinue to press forward with this worth- 
while program. Otherwise, our grand- 
children may well ask, ‘“‘What manner of 
people were these who wasted the soil 
as though their lives depended on full 
production when there was no visible 
outlet for that production?” It seems 
basic and elementary that we should 
want to retire land from unneeded pro- 
duction and save it for the day when it 
will be needed. Thus, it seems funda- 
mental that we should continue this ac- 
ceptable way of encouraging those most 
desirous of retiring from agriculture to 
do so, while granting maximum freedom 
to those who cannot or who do not de- 
sire to reduce production. 

Mr. President, what we do here today 
about wheat makes a real difference to 
the farmers in my State. What we fail 
to do about corn and soybeans and oats 
and barley and sorghum grains makes 
even more difference in Iowa and in 
many other States. If we put into effect 
programs that simply shift the problem 
to other producers, we shall not have 
solved anything. 
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The Iowa county ASC offices have 
waiting lists of hundreds of farmers who 
have decided to apply for a conserva- 
tion reserve contract for 1961. If we re- 
fuse to extend the conservation reserve 
program we shall be saying to those 
farmers, in effect, “it doesn’t matter that 
you are willing to stop producing sur- 
plus crops for a modest rental, because 
the Senate of the United States feels 
that you should continue to produce. 
Or if you are determined to discontinue 
farming and if you want any income, 
you must rent your land to someone 
else, who will produce surplus crops.” 
I ask you, Mr. President, does this make 
sense when we have a carryover of 1.5 
billion bushels of corn? 

Some of my colleagues have told me 
they are opposed to extending the con- 
servation reserve because of its effect on 
business. In the first place, Mr. Presi- 
dent, any program which is really effec- 
tive in reducing surplus crops must have 
some effect on some types of business. 
For me to say that I favor reducing farm 
production, but oppose the conservation 
reserve because it hurts some businesses, 
would not be intellectual honesty. The 
conservation reserve has become the 
whipping boy for decreasing rurai popu- 
lations which have been decreasing for 
generations before this program was 
conceived. Studies conducted by the 
Agricultural Research Service show that 
this program has not accelerated the al- 
ready existent trend toward declining 
rural population. As a matter of fact, 
they show that some contractors other- 
wise would have sold their farms and 
moved away, where as now they rent the 
land to the Government, but stay there, 
so as to control weeds and keep the 
buildings and fences in repair. 

Mr. President, far from being op- 
posed to the conservation reserve, many 
local businessmen enthusiastically sup- 
port it. When the Department of Agri- 
culture ruled that new contracts should 
not be taken if they would bring con- 
servation reserve participation to a level 
higher than 25 percent of a country’s 
cropland, businessmen from some 40 or 
50 such counties rose up and demanded 
that these limits on participation be 
modified. I have copies of letters from 
local businessmen who warmly praise 
the conservation reserve. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
would the Senator be willing to yield at 
this point? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I ask the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Iowa 
whether he has had a _ considerable 
amount of requests to limit the land 
that would be put into the conservation 
reserve by any one individual. In other 
words, I am wondering whether it is the 
intention that a man can put his entire 
farm or his entire acreage into the con- 
servation reserve. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Under the 
proposal I make, a man could put his 
entire farm into the conservation re- 
serve. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I think there is a reg- 
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ulation of the Department that puts a 
limitation on the amount in a commun- 
ity that can be put into the conservation 
reserve. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is a 
25 percent limitation in a community. 

Mr. AIKEN. That regulation, in a 
sense, has control over an individual 
farm. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But I have 
copies of letters from at least one or 
two communities advocating the raising 
of that percentage limitation above 25 
percent for the local county participa- 
tion. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The reason why I 
asked the question is that I know the 
question has been raised in certain Mid- 
west sections of the country about the 
inadvisability of having a conservation 
reserve program which allows putting 
entire farms into the program to the ex- 
clusion of a lot of farmers who might 
want to put a part of their farms into 
the program, and thereby scatter the 
benefits. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, that 
question has been raised. It has not been 
a significant problem in my State, how- 
ever. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will yield 
further, the selection of land going into 
the conservation reserve after all is de- 
termined by the people of the commu- 
nities, through their elected committees; 
and, as a rule, we would not expect them 
to accept large amounts of land of any 
one farm or from any one area if it 
were going to do harm to their com- 
munities. That is one good thing about 
the farmer committee system—the local 
people run it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
is correct. While this amendment does 
not put any limitation on the amount 
of land that may go into the program, 
under the authority of the Secretary and 
the regulations which have been estab- 
lished, the conditions in a community 
would have to be taken into considera- 
tion. Manifestly, if a man owned half 
a county and wanted to put the land 
embracing half the county into the pro- 
gram, the committee would not allow it. 
However, if a man owned 160 acres of 
land and wanted to put all that land into 
the program, and it did not destroy the 
program within that community, then 
it would be within the discretion of the 
local committee as to whether or not it 
would accept the total 160 acres. 

The amendment does not, in and of 
itself, preclude putting into the pro- 
gram a whole farm. 

I may say, parenthetically, that in 
many cases it would be sound to put into 
the program whole farms. If a farmer 
has 80 acres or 100 acres of land on 
which he is not enabled to produce any- 
thing but a subsistence income, let us 
say, and if he were limited to 10 percent, 
or 8 acres, as the amount he could put 
into the conservation reserve, it would 
not help either him or the program very 
much. But if he could put the entire 
80 acres into the conservation reserve, 
it would help him materially, and also 
help the program. 
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Mr. President, what Senator can con- 
scientiously tell a half million farmers 
that they must not participate in this 
sound and popular program because a 
few businessmen object to diversifying 
their merchandise and services to adjust 
for reduced farm agricultural produc- 
tion? 

The Congress has repeatedly encour- 
aged conservation of our natural re- 
sources and especially our agricultural 
resources. Unfortunately, many of 
these conservation expenditures have 
contributed to the surpluses which now 
plague us. For example, every marsh 
that we drain with Government funds 
places in production some of the most 
fertile land available. Good conserva- 
tion farming must be encouraged, but to 
the extent it improves production, we 
need less acres in use. The conserva- 
tion reserve does none of these things. 
Cropland planted to trees not only con- 
serves soil and moisture, but prevents any 
cultivated crop from being produced in 
the foreseeable future. I wonder how 
many Senators know that about 9 million 
of the 28 million conservation reserve 
acres are being restored to native grasses 
in the old Dust Bowl area. In the heart 
of the Midwest many farmers have and 
will place their land in the conservation 
reserve for $1 or $2 lower rent- 
al per acre than they can get from a 
canning company of another farmer. 
People with such a love for their soil are 
conservationists indeed, and we should 
not deny them the right to participate in 
the conservation reserve while offering 
them, instead, only a wheat program 
which many of them dislike. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the Senator 
not agree with me that this program 
must be policed? While it is under the 
local jurisdiction of various sections of 
the country within the States and within 
the counties, already we are beginning 
to hear of many instances where specu- 
lators get hold of the land and then place 
that land in the conservation reserve, 
really to the detriment of the people who 
are actually on the soil and we are 
legitimately in the farming business. I 
mention that for the benefit of the 
ReEcorp in establishing a guidepost. The 
administration of the program should be 
very careful, so that we do not get a 
black eye by reason of a few scattered in- 
stances which could be magnified out of 
all proportion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I agree with 
the Senator the program must be 
policed, and carefully policed. I also 
know there are instances in which peo- 
ple have taken advantage of the program, 
for one reason or another, to their own 
profit. I do not know whether it has 
been taken advantage of to the detri- 
ment of the previous owner or not, but 
it has been taken advantage of to the 
profit of the person who was speculating. 
But those are relatively few instances in 
the country, so far as the whole program 
is concerned. 

Mr. President, every day the equivalent 
of the topsoil from about 40 acres of our 
best land flows past the city of New 
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Orleans in the mighty Mississippi River 
and is lost to us forever in the Gulf of 
Mexico. This alarming performance is 
being duplicated on a smaller scale by 
scores of other river estuaries. For the 
future welfare of our people we must do 
much more than we have been doing to 
stop the incessant erosion of our top- 
soil. This wheat bill without the conser- 
vation reserve will do little in that 
regard. 

It is wrong for us to continue to pro- 
duce unneeded surpluses and to deplete 
our soil—America’s greatest national re- 
source. We must conserve our soil as we 
make the needed adjustments in our 
agriculture production plant. 

Dr. William A. Albrecht, the distin- 
guished soil scientist of the University 
of Missouri, has shown a remarkable re- 
lationship between topsoil quality and 
ailments such as tooth decay and histo- 
plasmosis. He has put his finger on 
the crux of the matter in his statement: 

The farmer has been in a business that has 
not considered the soil, and in a distorted 
economics which finds agriculture with no 
funds for soil-saving when soils must be 
saved if all of us are to eat well of good 
meat and corresponding proteins. 


I should like to mention one other 
point of importance to those concerned 
about accumulation of radioactive fall- 
out in the soil. Should scientists find 
within the next decade that this has be- 
come a serious problem, it is possible 
that we will be thanking our lucky stars 
that there were 60 million clearly iden- 
tified acres of cropland under contract 
which could be easily brought back into 
safe production at minimum cost because 
most of the fallout would lie on the sur- 
face instead of having been plowed into 
the soil. 

Mr. President, parenthetically, with 
regard to fallout, if the situation con- 
tinues, roughly, as it is today and as it 
has been in the past, in my judgment 
there is absolutely no danger from fall- 
out inthis country. This danger has not 
only been exaggerated, but also has been 
historically “puffed up” by certain pub- 
licity way out of all proportion. Unfor- 
tunately, this has frightened a number 
of people unwarrantedly. 

We all know that this bill faces an un- 
certain future. Its sponsors should wel- 
come constructive support from every 
quarter. 

Mr. President, the conservation reserve 
program has found more acclaim and 
support on the part of hunters, fisher- 
men, and other larger urban sportsmen’s 
clubs and federations than any other 
agricultural action program. I do not 
hesitate to predict that.if this amend- 
ment is adopted, attaching the conserva- 
tion reserve extension, the wheat bill will 
find support on a much wider basis over- 
night than it could ever develop by other 
means. This is true, Mr. President, be- 
cause urban taxpayers are impressed by 
the more than 2 million acres of trees, 
7,000 water reservoirs, and 300,000 acres 
of special wildlife cover accomplished 
during its brief lifetime. 

Critics of the conservation reserve, in- 
cluding some of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s auditors who understand ledgers 
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but who cannot distinguish between 
wheat and thistles, have expressed alarm 
at the cost of the program and have 
charged that it attracts worthless land. 
I should like to call to their attention the 
fact that trained agricultural research- 
ers directed by land grant college and 
Agricultural Research Service people 
have objectively studied the quality of 
conservation reserve land. They ques- 
tioned both contract signers and non- 
participating local farmers. They stu- 
died pertinent tax assessments, land 
values, crop yields and other significant 
facts. As one would expect, they found 
the contracted land to be a little below 
average in quality, but the rental paid is 
proportionately below average also. 

Agriculture officials are the first to 
concede that some mistakes have been 
made. In fact, they continually conduct 
an internal audit, the files of which have 
produced many of the cases already de- 
tected which were given so much pub- 
licity by the General Accounting Office 
audit and other enemies of the program. 
Mr. President, the same local commit- 
teemen and employees who administer 
the conservation reserve program also 
administer the wheat allotment, market- 
ing quota, and price support programs 
covered by this bill. Can we say that 
they are competent to administer even 
tighter wheat programs but we dare not 
trust them with continued conservation 
reserve program administration? Does 
it seem likely that they would permit 
fewer abuses in the former and more in 
the latter, or vice versa? 

Let us explore briefly this matter of 
costs. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that it costs about half as 
much to avoid production through the 
conservation reserve program as to 
acquire the same production under price 
supports and dispose of it under exist- 
ing legislation and programs. Personal- 
ly, I think the Department’s estimate is 
unfair to the conservation reserve, be- 
cause rental rates of less than $12 per 
acre will only cover taxes, maintenance, 
and a small net income. Price support 
rates, however, include these things plus 
labor, machine, and supply costs of 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
marketing acrop. Then, when the Gov- 
ernment acquires the crop, it must pay 
the cost of conditioning, storing, and 
transporting it for no telling how many 
years until it spoils, is given away, or is 
sold for whatever we can persuade some- 
one to pay. 

The Department estimates that the 
highest year’s cost of a 60-million-acre 
conservation reserve would be less than 
$900 million. This is a huge sum, but 
compare it with the 1961 budget request 
of nearly $4 billion for alternative price 
support and income stabilization pro- 
grams for 1 year, which still does not 
come to effective grips with the real 
problem. With the conservation reserve, 
on the other had, we will save the tax- 
payers half—or more—of present pro- 
gram costs. We will stop surplus pro- 
duction on this land. We will help shift 
marginal farmers from competition with 
other farmers but without becoming 4 
social problem. We will reverse the 
trend toward selling out to another 
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into nearer balance. It will mark the 1) Flaxseed... 509 4.369 10, 090 Do. 
beginning of a sound, constructive, and 12. Dry edible beans__------------ 22 84 799 1, 935 Tees bags (100 
. : un o 
realistic program toward a better situa- Wc i 39 9, 063 21, 256 Thousand hundred- 
tion in agriculture and in the economics ail : reisht., 
SEL een en ent. 6 foo os oe ss hk 4, 992 7, 587 15, 514 ousand tons (hay 
of agriculture, as well as improve the ‘ cata. 
farmers’ incomes. 15. Vegetables._.....-____- — 
I believe this is one of the major steps 18. Other crops. ---_.---_-___-_ a= === --- 
: 17. Summer fallow, idl eee 
toward the solution of our farm prob- — ila inating teats | <a 
lem. 18. Total including duplication ?._.__.-.....-- | SRR 5 se nttedpea 
19. Estimated reserve acreage ?.........-....-.._.._- | FB in aciaidenans Jn--2a------ 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
= = printed in the Recor» cer- 1 Production adjustment for 1957 through 1959 is based on each respective year’s crop yields adjusted for location 
es. and salty “ eee acres; 1960 estimate is based on recent average yields adjusted for location and quality of 

i participating land. 
mone oared a ee am tables 2 Item 18 exceeds item 19 because of double cropping, crop failure replanted, and similar unusual land uses. Total 
were order e prin in the RECORD. reserve acreage was estimated on most recent allocation of authorization funds to States and indicated costs per acre. 


Comparison of (a) conservation reserve program costs with (b) estimated losses to Government which would have been incurred under price- 
ante: Brorreme if acreages in conservation reserve had been devoted to normal uses and if all the applicable production from those 
acres had entered price support and (c) estimated total price-support acquisitions if all the applicable production from those acres had 
entered price support 
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(a) Estimated reduction in production (b) Estimated Government price support (c) Estimated Government price support 
on conservation reserve acreage ! losses for acquisitions § acquisitions § 
Commodity Unit 1960 at 1960 at 1960 at 1960 at 1960 at 1960 at 
$325, $450, $325, $450, $325, $450, 
1957 2, 1958 2) 1959 3 | 000,000 000,000 1957 1958 1959 000,000 000,000 1957 1958 1959 000,000 000,000 
authori- | authori- authori- | authori- authori- | authori- 
zation 4 | zation 4 zation zation zation zation 
Se Bushel..- 20.4. 32, 936) 57, 732/142, 671] 154,083| 189, 074|$66, 728/$114, 656/$249, 104! $265,947) $326, 341/$96, 370|$166, 615) $377, 508 $496, 508 
PER iain onion) 258 estate 9, 399}17, 845) 45,002) 48,602} 59, 639] 27,163} 48,360] 121,506} 129,282) 158, 640] 40,040) 72,808) 183, 159 240, 345 
Cotton, upland__-_- BOND gsi selbe bes 69 146 378 408 501} 2,175 6,371) 14,925 15, 293 18, 779] 10,239) 23, 434 59, 102 77, 331 
Peanuts ¢______...__ ES 27, 051/57, 668/103, 786} 112,088} 137, 542} 1,696] 3,379] 5, 086 4, 932 6,052} 3,049} 6,262} 10, 27 12, 929 
Ne itincy rep asco Hundredweight- 9} 30 140 151 186 21 64 290) 316 388) 55 815 1, 086 
PE seksth on coca Ws teccccase 37, 676|71, 470) 123, 780 133, 681 164, 039} 28,935) 54,889) 81, 448 87, 961 107, 938} 47,019} 89,195] 140, 862 186, 677 
| 2 aa 9, 825|17, 912} 36,178] 39,072] 47,945] 16,093] 28,981] 52,748} 56,967] 69, 904| 22,283) 40, 75, 540 100, 109 
SN oo oss ccew lo cccel Re discacinede 3, 712) 6,750) 18, 389 19, 860 24,370} 2,739) 4,982) 9, 158 7, 904 9,7 9, 532} 17,335} 42,810 54, 297 
Grain sorghum. .--.- Hundredweight_|30, 043/47, 301) 46, 677 50, 411 61, 859} 64,082; 99,474) 83, 629 90, 387 110, 913) 86,314) 134,477} 118, 233) 156, 689 
Flaxseed_____- iia aa (7 Sse 747| 2,288) 3,391 3, 662 4, 494 728 1, 913 1, 47 1, 633 2,005, 2, 327 6, 809 8, 735: 11, 622 
Beans, dry edible._- Hundredweight- 240) 3313 672 726) 891 392 471 454 1, 071 1,315) 1, 556 1, 989; 713 5, 636 
‘aaa PONE ccs occu! 2, 299) 4,969] 14,913} 16,106} 19,763} (7 (*) (7) (7) (7) (7) (?) ¢ (7) 
Potatoes, Irish_____- Hundredweight_| 2, 445) 3,848) 7, 7, 782 9, 550} (7) (7) (?) (7) (7) (7) (7) (”) @) 
a aa Seiates (7) 0) () () (7) (*) (7) (7) (7) ) (*) (7) to) () 
Hay and pasture.._| Ton__________-_- 684) 1,389) 5, 605 6, 053: 7, 428) (7) (7) (7) () (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) 
NO RS oo eS sed eo ahacwane cence enceadeas | rer 210, 752} 363, 540} 619, 889} 661,693 | 811, 975|318, a 559, 367/1, 020, 752) 1, 094, 504) 1, 343, 229 
Estimated conser- |_................-|--..--|------ Peck spt. Series eas 65, 000} 94, 390} 303,200} 313,200} 404, 000)___..__]_______- | Seas ae Bah 
vation reserve 
costs per annum.,? | | | | | | | 
SNS, Drees os oe a a ee oie 1145, 752} 269, 240} 316,689} 348,493] 407, 975]___...- Le <n csskevens tah Si Lense ahah or iy 
eated by con- | | | | 
servation re- | 
Serve ap- | 
proach, | | 
' It is estimated production would be greater by these amounts without a conser- transportation, and interest until final disposition. Losses represent the difference 
vation reserve en. between these acquisitions and the estimated returns to the Government on com- 
* Based on AMS yields those years adjusted for location and quality of conserva- modities dis d of by CCC under export and domestic sales for dollars, barter 
tion reserve land. (export), and payment-in-kind (export). 
* Based on 1954-58 AMS yiclds adjusted for location and quality of conservation 6 Peanuts are farmers’ stock basis; rice is rough basis. L 
reserve land. 7 No estimates made for tobacco, potatoes, vegetables, other minor crops, livestock, 
* Assumes 1960 new acres will have same location and quality pattern as for 1959. poultry, honey, or products thereof. 


§ Estimated acquisitions consist of the quantities indicated in the various years at § Includes total rental and conservation practice cost-share obligation divided by 
the announced price-support rate and estimated added costs for storage, handling, average number of years per contract. 
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Dicest OF ADVANCE PRELIMINARY FINDINGS OF 
AN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE STUDY 
In SELECTED Marne, Georcia, Iowa, NE- 
BRASKA, AND New Mexico COUNTIES 


1. Reductions in value of crop production 
per dollar of rental payment average gen- 
erally much higher when all eligible crop- 
land on a farm has been contracted than 
when only a part has been contracted. 

2. The value at current prices of wheat 
and sorghum grain production reduced by 
the conservation reserve in New Mexico is 
$3 to $5 for each dollar of rental payment. 
When the recent favorable yields are ad- 
justed to a normal level the value of crops 
reduced is about $2 for each $1 of rental 
payment. 

3. In Aroostook County, Maine, where 
many farms that formerly produced large 
acreages of potatoes are participating, re- 
duction in value of crop production aver- 
ages $6 per each dollar of rental payments. 

4. The Maine survey shows commercial 
farmers receiving conservation reserve rent- 
al return of $5 after taxes for each $100 of 
farm real estate value. From these amounts 
they must pay insurance, maintain fences 
and buildings, control noxious weeds, and 
bear their share of the cost of establishing or 
reestablishing conservation cover. 

5. Age is an important reason for partici- 
pating. In most of the study areas, par- 
ticipants average older in age, they have 
operated their farms longer, and more of 
them have regular retirement incomes or 
nonfarm jobs than for nonparticipants. In 
south-central Iowa about 40 percent were 
60 years old or older. (In another study 
currently made by the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture first run preliminary informa- 
tion involving 1,959 participants indicates 
50 percent were over 60 years of age and 70 
percent over 50 years.) 

6. The conservation reserve apparently has 
not accelerated the existent trend toward 
declining farm population and larger sized 
farms. In fact, some participants who would 
have sold their farms and moved away are 
retiring and continuing to live on them. 
Some who shifted to nonfarm work, but re- 
main on the farm said they would have 
moved to town if there had been no conser- 
vation reserve program. 

7. In Georgia 94 percent of participating 
farm dwellings were occupied compared to 
98 percent for nonparticipants. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Iowa have any time 
he will yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to have 
as much time yielded to me as the Sen- 
ator has. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Florida all the time I have 
remaining, which is 2 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
secure from some additional source an- 
other 3 minutes, so that I will have 5 
minutes in total, which is all the time I 
require? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I will yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Florida 
from the time on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Senator from Florida 
has a right to have 3 minutes from the 
time on the bill, to be taken out of the 
time in opposition. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I had assurance yesterday that I would 
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be given some additional time from the 
time on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I would 
rather have the time yielded to me, in- 
stead of offering an amendment my- 
self. I could offer an amendment and 
speak on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
acting minority leader yield 3 minutes 
from the time on the bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 3 minutes from 
the time on the bill to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from South Carolina 
has yielded me 3 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is fine. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will use 5 minutes 
all told. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the pending amendment. 
The amendment goes further than the 
mere consideration of the wheat pro- 
gram. It has a very real application to 
the wheat program because wheat acre- 
age that would be diverted is just as 
eligible for inclusion in the added acres 
which would be potentially available 
under the conservation reserve program 
as would acreage from other crops. 

I remind the Senate that in order to 
be eligible for the conservation reserve, 
the acreage must be actually cultivated 
acreage. I remind the Senate also that 
in spite of the fact that all we had hoped 
from this program has not been real- 
ized, we now have under it 28,620,000 
acres, and that acreage comes not only 
from wheat production but also from 
corn, from oats, from grain and sor- 
ghum,. and from perishable seasonal 
crops. Without the application of the 
conservation acreage program, which we 
have already seen, it is my distinct feel- 
ing—and I do not believe it can be chal- 
lenged—that the combined surplus pro- 
gram with which we would now be faced 
would be vastly larger than that which 
confronts us. 

I do not believe there is any other pro- 
gram of retirement of producing acres 
from production over a fixed period of 
time, with the Government making 
reasonable payments, which offers as 
great an opportunity for not only solving 
the wheat surplus problem pro rata but 
also other surplus problems. 

There have been so many wild state- 
ments about the cost of this additional 
acreage that I wish to state clearly in 
the Recorp at this time what I under- 
stand to be the amounts which would be 
involved. First, the acreage at present 
under the conservation reserve program 
is 28,620,000 acres. The amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER], in which I have gladly joined, 
would lift that total to 60 million acres, 
meaning that 31.4 million acres would be 
available to be added to the conservation 
reserve program. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? We shall get time 
on the bill, if necessary. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that, according to the table in 
front of me, the acres coming out of the 
conservation reserve this year, that is, 
acres that are now in the conservation 
reserve and not producing, but which 
will be returned to production because 
the contracts expire, are as follows: 

In 1960, 100,000 acres will be returned 
to production out of the conservation re- 
serve. 

In 1961, 2,300,000 will be returned to 
production. 

In 1962, 1,200,000 acres will be re- 
turned to production. 

In 1963, 7,900,000 acres will be coming 
out of the conservation reserve and will 
be put back into production—unless we 
pass an amendment of this kind—which 
will only contribute to the unmanageable 
surpluses in the future to a greater ex- 
tent than at the present time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iappreciate the con- 
tribution of the Senator from Iowa. 

I was about to say that the 31,400,000 
acres which can be added to the total 
now under the program would cost, ac- 
cording to my figures, something like 
$300 million a year at the maximum, or 
the cost might go as high as $375 million 
a year. Senators can reach that figure 
by looking at the average cost now per 
retired acre, and by remembering that 
the history already obtained gives us a 
pretty clear picture as to what the cost 
of this program will be as compared to 
what we are paying for all the surplus 
crops which we are adding to the enor- 
mous total now on hand. The added 
cost of between $300 million a year, if 
all the acreage were retired, and some 
$375 million a year, is a small contribu- 
tion to make to the straightening out of 
our troublesome agricultural problems. 

I strongly favor this particular ap- 
proach, because I think it is not confined 
to the wheat problem, which is the only 
one attacked directly by the pending bill, 
but it also continues to bring a construc- 
tive approach to the other grain prob- 
lems and other agricultural problems 
which press heavily upon us. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to hear 
what the Senator from Florida has said 
in that regard, and I agree with him 
wholeheartedly. I believe this is an 
excellent program, and I shall support it. 
It has worked very well in our own State 
generally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. When the Senator 
from Iowa intervened I understood that 
I was to be allowed additional time to 
complete my statement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. On the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the acting majority 
leader has already granted the Senator 
from Florida 3 minutes, I will grant him 
another 3 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
grant. I may not use that much time. 
I wish to respond to the Senator from 
Kansas. 


I yield to the Sen- 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to say fur- 
ther, the kindness of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, that I may have some 

ent with reference to the 
amount allowed per acre in many in- 
stances in my State, but. I do wish the 
Senator and the other sponsors of this 
amendment to know that I am heartily 
in favor of it. I think it is a very con- 
structive piece of legislation which will 
strengthen the entire farm legislation 
picture. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

In conclusion, this is the only part of 
the soil bank program which has proved 
useful and truly helpful in my State and 
in many other States where acreage has 
been retired from cotton production— 
and cotton production is certainly one of 
our greatest problems—from corn pro- 
duction, from tobacco production, from 
peanut production, most of it having 
been placed in the long-range forestry 
program. It seems to me that anyone 
who has seen the program work up to 
this date in the southeastern part of our 
Nation is bound to admit that this is the 
most constructive approach we have had, 
and that it should be increased and ex- 
panded so as to bring even greater per- 
manent relief in the matter of control- 
ling our surpluses, which up to now have 
certainly been uncontrollable. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I rise in opposition to the 
pending amendment. My reason for do- 
ing so is that if the amendment is agreed 
to, we shall be faced with enormous cost, 
amounting to additional expenditure of 
$300 million or more a year. I remind 
the Senate also that if the amendment 
were adopted, our hands would be tied 
until 1972, a period of 12 years. Wecan 
multiply $300 million by 12 to see what 
the figures would be. I believe the cost 
would amount to $3,600 million. Then 
if the higher annual estimate made by 
the Senator from Florida of $375 million 
should turn out to be correct the amount 
will be increased to $4,500 million. 

I am one who does not wish to see our 
hands tied in that manner by an agri- 
cultural program at the present time. 
I wish to keep the program in a position 
so that in the near future in some 
manner we might come up with an agri- 
cultural bill which would be more work- 
able and more equitable to all farmers in 
the Nation than what we have at the 
Present time. 

The proposed amendment concerns 
not only wheat but all commodities we 
now have under the conservation reserve 
program. It would become effective 
without regard to how producers might 
vote in the wheat referendum this year. 
To adopt the amendment would tie our 
hands for many years into the future. 
The program proposed under the bill 
with respect to wheat acreage retirement 
in 1961, 1962, and 1963 will be submitted 
to the farmers and they will vote. If 
the wheat acreage retirement program is 
approved by a two-thirds majority, it will 

effective, but the program pro- 
Posed by this amendment would be a 
binding obligation between the Federal 
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Government and the farmers on this 
particular issue for the next 17 years, 
without regard to the vote on the 1961 
quota. 

I warn the Senate with respect to what 
is being proposed. We are trying to pass 
a wheat bill, but if the proposed pro- 
vision is hung on to it, I can readily see 
that we shall not have a wheat bill 
passed in the Congress this year. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
says he is opposed to the conservation 
reserve program because it will cost a 
great deal of money. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am against tying it up for a long 
period. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator realize that 11,500,000 acres of land 
which are now not producing crops will 
be coming back into the production 
cycle by 1963, because the conservation 
program is being allowed to expire, and 
we will have to take those crops, we will 
have to store them, and we will have to 
put up Government money for them, and 
that that procedure will be far more 
costly than to have a conservation re- 
serve program? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
realize that. I hope Congress will pass 
an agricultural bill which will take care 
of that situation when we meet it, in- 
stead of tying our hands at this time 
for some 3 years in advance insofar as 
new contract authority is concerned and 


then those contracts may run for an-. 


other 10 years or 15 years in the case of 
tree cover. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I submit that 
this is just as good a time to do it as 
later. We are acting on the bill now. 
Why not act on this program? We have 
had trouble with the farm program by 
postponing consideration of a farm bill 
and saying that we will act when the 
time comes in the future. We have an 
opportunity to act now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
can tell the Senator another reason why 
I am not in favor of it. This bill will 
have to go to the House of Representa- 
tives and the President and will have to 
be approved by them. The reduction in 
wheat supplies provided by the bill is 
urgently needed. I would not want the 
bill to fail because other provisions not 
limited to wheat are appended to it. 

Mr. President, I now wish to yield the 
floor to the distinguished chairman of 
our committee, the Senator from Loui- 
siana {Mr. ELLENDER], I yield 10 min- 
utes to him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 
when the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry developed the pending wheat 
bill, the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa was considered by 
the committee. As I recall, it was badly 
beaten by a vote of 10 to 5. As was said 
by the Senator from South Carolina, we 
are very anxious to pass a wheat bill. I 
thing it is necessary that we promptly 
act on a wheat bill if we are to preserve 
and conserve our present farm program 
with respect to other commodities. 

The soil bank program, both as to the 
acreage reserve and the conservation 
reserve, has been a failure in the past. 
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I could give classic examples of how the 
law was bypassed in order, in some in- 
stances, to put whole farms into the 
program. 

The cost of this program has been 
much more than was anticipated. As 
all of us know, the acreage reserve pro- 
gram was abandoned before its antici- 
pated expiration date. I do not believe 
that anyone can stand before us in the 
Senate and say that the acreage reserve 
program has been a success, when we 
consider the huge sums that have been 
spent in order to pay farmers for not 
planting crops. 

As a matter of fact, the latest report 
by the Department of Agriculture shows 
that over $1,549 million was spent in a 
vain attempt to curtail production 
through this program. 

With reference to the conservation re- 
serve, it was understood at the inception 
of this program that only cultivated 
acres would be included. However, an 
investigation has been made of this 
problem, and the record shows that mil- 
lions of acres have been placed in the 
program, some of which were in pasture, 
some in hay, and some lying fallow. An 
investigation was made of a part of this 
program by the GAO. I should like to 
read from page 4 of that report to Con- 
gress: 

Pre esimates of the Department 
of Agriculture show that about 5.4 million 
acres, or 23 percent of the estimated 23 mil- 
lion acres under conservation reserve con- 
tracts, had been devoted to hay and pas- 
ture, had been idle or summer fallowed, or 
had a history of crop failure. It is esti- 
mated that the payments on this land will 
amount to about $54 million annually, or 
about $270 million over the 5-year average 
life of the contracts. 


In other words, that is money that has 
gone down the drain without in any 
manner curtailing our surpluses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I understand 
correctly that what the Senator is say- 
ing is that under the conservation re- 
serve, lands that were normally idle or 
lands that were normally unproductive 
or lands that were in pasture or lands” 
which the farmer himself was keeping in 
a conservation reserve of his own have 
been put into the program at a cost of 
many millions of dollars a year without 
substantially cutting production? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. That is 
what will result in this case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can assure the 
Senator that in my State we have the 
same situation existing in certain areas. 
I do not want to make it appear that 
there are not productive acres in the 
conservation reserve, because there are. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But, as the record 
reveals, and as our farmers tell me, the 
conservation reserve program has given 
an opportunity for many people to buy 
land and put nonproductive acres—fre- 
quently pasture land—into the reserve, 
as if they were cultivated acres, without 
in any way significantly reducing pro- 
duction. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. It has not reduced 
production at all. In some cases we 
found that land was purchased for a 
certain amount, and the Government ac- 
tually paid the purchase price of the 
land. That was never intended by those 
who proposed the program at its incep- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator means 
that was done through the rental con- 
tracts; that the Government paid the 
total cost of the purchase price in that 
way. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. The people 
paid a certain amount and they got all 
their money back through contracts en- 
tered into by them with the Govern- 
ment. And I might add that few of these 
are the farmers whom we are trying to 
help. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
wish to verify what the Senator is say- 
ing. We all know that land was put in 
the program that was not growing any- 
thing prior to the time it was put in the 
program. That did not help cut down 
the surpluses one iota. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am speaking on 
limited time. However, I yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If what the 
Senator has described occurs in the Sen- 
ator’s part of the country, I wish to as- 
sure him that it does not occur in my 
part of the country, at least not so far as 
I know. If it occurs in his part of the 
country, the local committees are the 
ones who are responsible. The local com- 
mittees had better be looked after to ad- 
minister the law as written. They should 
be looked after, if they permit that to 
happen. That is a matter of local ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is another 
weakness here. The Senator from Iowa 
knows about it. He has talked about re- 
forestation. Reforestation cannot be 
practiced in States where trees will not 
grow because they have never been 
grown there. 

The Senator from Iowa has made the 
point that all these acres will be coming 
back into cultivation. These acres have 
been lying fallow for years. He has said 
that in 3 years from now we will have 
700,000 of these acres coming back into 
cultivation. The cost of this program for 
the 28-plus million acres which have 
been placed in the program will cost the 
taxpayers of this country, at the end of 
the contracts, $2,674,082,000. That is 
hard cash money, taken from the tax- 
payers’ pockets, which will be necessary 
in order to take care of the contracts 
now on the statute books. 

Now it is proposed to open up a pro- 
gram to place 60 million acres under 
contracts. The law which Congress en- 
acted several years ago had a limitation 
on the amount of money which could be 
spent each year. That limitation was 


$450 million. This amendment cuts out 
the limitation. It simply states that the 
Department of Agriculture can place 60 
million acres under contract, irrespec- 
tive of the cost. No limitation is placed 
in the bill. 
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On page 669 of the hearings on the 
agricultural appropriation bill for 1961, 
Mr. McLain, who appeared before the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Appropriations, said: 

The program— 

That is, the whole program from its 
inception, which includes, of course, the 
program now in effect— 


will cost an estimated amount of $6,492,- 
600,000. 


That is the estimated cost of the pro- 
gram if the bill becomes law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield 1 more minute to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
contracts now in effect will cost $2,674 
million. However, with the additional 
contracts which will be entered into 
under the proposed amendment the cost 
will come to $6,492 million. That is the 
entire amount, including the $2,674 mil- 
lion. In other words, in order to carry 
out the additional authorization, under 
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the figures presented by the Department 
of Agriculture, the cost will be almost $4 
billion more. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the estimates of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

There being no objection, the esti- 
mates were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


The estimated total cost of the conserva. 
tion reserve expanded to 60 million acres 
from its inception in 1956 through the termi- 
nation of the last contracts in 1972 will not 
exceed $6,492.6 million. Of this amount, the 
new acres to be contracted in a 1961, 1962, 
and 1963 program will total about $3,970.9 
million. The actual cost of the 60-million- 
acre program will be less than the gross 
figure as a result of contract termination 
from sales, violations, eminent domain, and 
the like occurring before the end of the con- 
tract period. The projection is based on the 
assumption that the average length of a con- 
tract will continue to be 7.22 years and that 
the annual cost per acre for new acres will 
be greater than present acreage because the 
additional acres will be offered from the 
more productive farming areas. 

If payment in kind is authorized, new cash 
requirements for rental payments will be 
reduced. 


1956-60 conservation reserve program: Estimated total costs during term of all contracts and 
costs per acre per year ! 








Total program | Fiscal year? Total of all 
Calendar year or item Rental cost Practice cost cost operating costs 
expenses 
$141, 902, 400 $556, 715, 234 $43, 207, 504 $599, 922, 738 
32, 300, 000 368, 518, 601 18, 600, 000 387, 118, 601 
Leila anicinranacante , 822, 231 13, 783, 800 348, 606, 031 
eb nerd on stcus 304, 976, 442 12, 850, 000 317, 826, 442 
iil ed cietrisicicaei 289, 168, 832 11, 875, 000 301, 043, 832 
etn nila 179, 608, 758 11, 230, 000 190, 838, 758 
bi gaa natily 130, 597, 057 9, 090, 000 139, 687, 057 
Seat cnaticcm cae! 126, 027, 697 7, 700, 000 , 727, 697 
C2 SAS 108, 549, 940 7, 315, 000 115, 864, 940 
in 94, 419, 728 6, 850, 000 101, 269, 728 
eI LED 28, 262, 000 6, 490, 000 34, 752, 000 
ie Sense Oe aie bieeyweehueSiike oka dhderankh bes cchpensinaunpheioeneeges 3, 425, 000 , 425, 
OE UIE in a nin eaten ne = 2, 521, a 152, 416, 304 2, 674, 082, 824 


Average annual cost per acre #__ 


174, 202, 400 
6 $0. 87 


11956-59 data are latest available on amount earned. Data after 1960 are estimated. 

2 Estimates for administrative expenses should be regarded as highly tentative in fiscal years later than 1961. 
They will decrease as acres under contract diminish but the cost per acre should trend upward. 

3 Averages based on estimated 28.6 million acres in reserve and 6.98 years per contract. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
without the time being charged to either 
side, and while a large number of Sena- 
tors are in the Chamber, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
certain that the objective of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is to im- 
prove the conservation program. With 
that objective, I thoroughly agree. I 
might add, however, that I have a little 
different philosophy as to how the con- 
servation program should be operated 
and how it should be paid for. 

I believe that a conservation program 
on cultivated acres of productive agricul- 
tural land ought to be a part of a total, 
comprehensive farm program. One does 
not simply pick out a figure of 60 million 
acres and say that those 60 million acres 


will be taken out of production, without 
giving due consideration to the total 
program of price supports, the rate of 
price supports, what would be considered 
a fair price to the producer for a par- 
ticular unit of commodity. One does not 
take 60 million acres out of production 
without taking into consideration the 
credit needs of the agricultural pro- 
ducers. Certainly one does not take 60 
million acres of land out of production 
without a very careful examination of 
the long-term production needs of the 
American economy and our commitments 
abroad. 

If we enact a program which commits 
the Government to a conservation re- 
serve of 60 million acres, we are signing a 
binding contract with farm producers. It 
is not as if we can simply relegislate at a 
moment’s notice. When we sign contracts 
with farm producers under the conserva- 
tion program, those contracts are signed 
for a certain number of years, and the 
Government of the United States has an 
obligation to keep those contracts and to 
pay the acreage rental fee which has been 
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agreed upon between the contracting 
es. Therefore, a 60-million acre 
conservation reserve does prejudice fu- 
ture legislative policy. In a sense, it ties 
the hands of Congress, once Congress 
decides it is willing to make flat, outright 
payments to farm producers for the en- 
tire length of the conservation reserve 
contracts, at a time when the Govern- 
ment cannot abrogate those contracts. 

Let us examine some of the claims for 
the conservation reserve. One claim is 
that it will reduce production. That 
claim is made on the basis of fiction, not 
fact. ‘The conservation reserve has been 
operative since 1956; and in the period 
since 1956, crop production has gone up, 
up, and up. In fact, I have before me a 
farm production table dated November 
13, 1959, showing the index number of 
total acres devoted to farm production 
in the United States, starting with the 
1947-49 base as 100. 

In 1956, the farm output index record, 
based on the 1947-49 base figure of 100, 
total farm production was 114. 

That index figure went up in 1958 to 
124. It went up in 1959 to 125. 

In 1959, in the conservation reserve, 
there were approximately 28,432,186 
acres. With 28,432,186 acres in the con- 
servation reserve under contract, the 
production index has gone up 11 points 
since 1956. 

I must say that the claim of produc- 
tion cutback, on the basis of the con- 
servation reserve program, is not one 
that can be substantiated by fact. Such 
an assumption can be made, but the 
facts do not justify it. 

Furthermore, the conservation reserve 
has not helped farm income. 

The conservation reserve has been in 
effect since 1956. In 1956, realized net 
farm income, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was $12 billion. In 
1957 it was $11 billion. In 1958, it was 
$13 billion. In 1959, it was $11 billion. 
The projected income for 1960 is 10 per- 
cent less than it was in 1959. 

So, as the conservation reserve goes 
up, the farm income goes down. As con- 
servation reserve figures go up, total pro- 
duction goes up. In other words, the 
two points which the conservation re- 
serve is supposed to fulfill are not ful- 
filled, according to the record. 

One can get up and make speeches 
and claims, but I know of no better way 
to present a case before any court which 
is impartial than to present it by evi- 
dence. One does not present by asser- 
tion a case which will convince a jury. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
conservation reserve, on the basis of 
realized net income, has been a colossal 
failure. The conservation reserve, 
judged on the basis of reducing produc- 
tion, and thereby reducing the surpluses, 
has been a failure. The conservation 
reserve, judged on the basis of taking 
out of production cultivated acres un- 
der the price support program, has been 
@ failure. 

Let us consider the total number of al- 
lotted acres in the conservation reserve. 
The allotted acres are the acres upon 
which there are so-called production 
controls and a higher price support. 
The total number of allotted acres un- 
der the conservation reserve is 4,700,000. 
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That is the number, out of a total of 
28,432,186 acres under conservation re- 
serve contract. In other words, less 
than 5 million acres are allotted acres, 
upon which there are production con- 
trols and price supports. 

So what is the argument for the con- 
servation reserve? It is that if we are 
willing to spend $6 billion of the Federal 
Government’s money—or, to put it more 
bluntly, the taxpayers’ money—and to 
obligate ourselves to make long-term 
contracts, it might be possible to prove 
that the sliding scale price support 
mechanism might work. That may be. 
But that is all it amounts to. I am un- 
willing to pay $6 billion for Benson’s 
folly. I am unwilling to spend that 
amount of the taxpayers’ money to prove 
that Ezra Benson’s theory of sliding price 
supports is correct. 

There are other ways out. I believe 
we can take one-half of that amount of 
money and, under a cost-sharing pro- 
gram with the farmer, for conservation 
purposes, substantially reduce crop pro- 
duction and conserve the soil. Evidence 
is still to be brought in that the conser- 
vation reserve is conserving soil. I say 
without fear of contradiction that prac- 
tices upon the conservation reserve lands 
which are supposed to be in force are not 
followed. First of all, if all those prac- 
tices are expected to be enforced, it 
would be necessary to have a gestapo. I 
am opposed to that in the United States, 
in Germany, or in Russia. 

Weeds are growing on many of these 
acres; and every Member of the Sen- 
ate who has visited the counties in the 
Great Plains States knows that what I 
have stated is a fact. 

Furthermore, if the conservation re- 
serve is put into effect in the propor- 
tions advocated here today, it will put an 
end to hundreds of rural communities. 
It is all very nice to talk in theory about 
taking hundreds of farms out of pro- 
duction. But who would then be the 
customers for the local grocery and 
hardware stores? All the people cannot 
live in cities, such as Des Moines or 
Minneapolis. Everyone cannot live in a 
city. Even if that were possible, it 
should not be done. 

Mr. President, a conservation reserve 
program in the proportions proposed 
here would not only be a great expense; 
in addition, I believe it has been proven 
that it would be ineffective in terms of 
the declared objectives. 

Of course there is real merit to long- 
term conservation, and I am willing to 
vote for that. I believe in the soil bank 
concept; but I do not believe that the 
soil bank concept is the answer to the 
so-called surplus production problem. I 
do not believe there should be a con- 
servation reserve program in which the 
Government does all the paying, and 
some people are the only ones who are 
“taken in.” Such a program should be 
a partnership affair, and there should 
be participation or sharing in the cost. 

Mr. President, I propose that we ex- 
pand the ACP program. That will really 
help. I propose that we also expand the 
soil conservation district program. 

I offered an amendment which called 
for $750,000 additional for the employ- 
ment of Soil Conservation Service tech- 
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nicians. There is no question that those 
men are needed in every State; and the 
Soil Conservation Service program, in 
cooperation with the ACP program, does 
more to help us attain our objective and 
helps more in the interest of soil con- 
servation practices than it would ever 
be possible for the conservation reserve 
program to do. After all, the conserva- 
tion reserve program is a program of 
storage, whereas the Soil Conservation 
Service program and the ACP program 
are programs which really work. 

Mr. President, it is amazing to find 
before the Senate an amendment which 
calls for the expenditure of $6 billion, 
by means of contract obligations, for the 
fulfillment of the conservation reserve 
program, whereas the Senate rejected an 
amendment which called for $750,000 to 
provide additional technicians for the 
country’s soil conservation districts 
which have been established by local 
governments, under State laws in all the 
States of the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
I have 1 more minute? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 1 additional min- 
ute to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I believe it would be a 
great deal better to work with the estab- 
lished, working programs of the ACP 
and the Soil Conservation Service, rather 
than to rush into the uncharted no- 
man’s land of the conservation reserve 
and in that connection use colossal sums 


of money. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute on the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, apropos 
of what the Senator from Minnesota has 
said, I realize that the expenditure of 
$6 billion, spread over a 10-year period, 
would amount to the expenditure of a 
great deal of money, in anyone’s lan- 
guage. However, within a week, I be- 
lieve, we shall appropriate more than $40 
billion for defense purposes for 1 year, 
and at that rate, our defense expendi- 
tures would amount to $400 billion in the 
10-year period we're discussing. Mr. 
President, if we can properly appropri- 
ate $400 billion in the next 10 years for 
instruments of war, I believe we can 
spend $6 billion to pay farmers for im- 
proving and conserving our land re- 
sources. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield 5 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CarLson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, my 
record in support of soil conservation 
programs and conservation work is well 
known. But I am fearful that today we 
are placing too much reliance on the 
hope that a 60-million-acre voluntary 
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conservation reserve would be an effec- 
tive means of eliminating the surplus 
production. 

In 1959, 22 million acres were in the 
conservation reserve, yet 217 million 
acres were planted to wheat and feed 
grains—about the same acreage as in the 
years before the soil bank. Crop pro- 
duction in 1959 equaled the alltime rec- 
ord established in 1958, when 27 million 
acres were in the acreage and conserva- 
tion reserves of the soil bank. This year, 
28 million acres will be in the conserva- 
tion reserve; yet I doubt that the acre- 
age withdrawn will have a substantial 
effect on wheat and feed grain produc- 
tion. A Midwest farm paper reports 10 
percent higher hybrid seed corn sales 
this season than last. 

Cropland in the United States, in- 
cluding cropland pasture, totals 470 mil- 
lion acres. Only 28 million of the less 
productive acres have been placed in 
the conservation reserve. New Mexico, 
where the dryland farms produce rela- 
tively little, has over 36 percent of its 
cropland in the conservation reserve. 

While I firmly believe in the desirabil- 
ity of reducing our plantings of wheat 
and feed grains at this time, I doubt that 
a voluntary conservation reserve in 
which all cropland—under a very broad 
definition—is eligible will do the job. 

Just the other day, I was surprised to 
learn that technicians in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimate that land 
and buildings account for only 15 per- 
cent of the inputs used in farm produc- 
tion; labor accounts for 30 percent; and 
capital and supplies, such as machinery, 
fertilizer, and pesticides, account for 55 
percent of the total inputs currently used 
in farm production. 

It is generally agreed that our current 
level of farm production is 6 to 8 percent 
too high, in relation to available mar- 
kets. At first it may appear reasonable 
to expect that the withdrawal of 15 per- 
cent of the cropland into a conservation 
reserve would do the job. However, the 
cropland placed in the conservation re- 
serve is probably not more than half as 
productive as the average. Also, since 
land accounts for only 15 percent of the 
total inputs in farm production, a re- 
duction of 10 to 15 percent in effective 
crop acres is a reduction of only 1 to 2 
percent in the total annual inputs con- 
tributing to farm production. With no 
control over the capital and supplies, 
which account for 55 percent of the total 
productive resources used annually, I 
am afraid that we would be just as dis- 
appointed with the results of a voluntary 
60-million-acre conservation reserve as 
we were with the acreage reserve pro- 
gram in 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. President, I thought that at this 
time I would make this statement, so 
that if the proposed plan is put into 
operation, it will not be possible for 
someone to say, a few years later, that no 
one had pointed out that the proposal 
would not be effective. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to the 


Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne]. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from North Dakota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I rise to oppose the conserva- 
tion reserve program amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Iowa. 

When first enacted, the conservation 
reserve program was supported by almost 
all Members of Congress and all of the 
farm organizations. If the program had 
been properly administered, I believe it 
would have done considerable good. 

The process of taking whole farms out 
of production, and not taking proper care 
of the land that went into the soil bank, 
and the many other unwise practices 
which have been followed have, I believe, 
ruined this program; and, therefore, I 
do not believe we would be justified in 
extending it. 

Mr. President, in many rural com- 
munities in my State small towns and 
communities are being destroyed by this 
program; yet it makes very little contri- 
bution toward the reduction of major 
farm commodities in surplus. 

Because the program has been oper- 
ated as it has, I think we would be unwise 
to extend it and add to the mistakes we 
have already made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JoHN- 
STON] has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I hope all Senators will 
consider this amendment very carefully. 
From practically all of the discussion 
that was carried on in committee, I be- 
lieve both sides are convinced it would 
not result in reducing the surpluses with 
which we find ourselves loaded down at 
the present time. It would build up the 
cost of carrying on the agricultural pro- 
gram. It has been brought out, and it 
is undisputed, that the program will cost 
$4 billion or more before it is completed. 
That fact alone is enough, to my mind, 
to cause me to shy away from it at 
this time. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, Iam very 
much interested in getting a bill passed, 
for we must do something to alleviate 
the problem of the surplus of wheat we 
now have. The program is going to be 
expense enough without adding another 
expenditure by the Government at this 
particular time. 

Therefore, I urge that the Senate not 
tie our hands with a program of this 
kind over a long term of years. 

I certainly hope the Congress will 
study the farm problem diligently, and 
find some way to meet the serious farm 
situation which confronts us at the pres- 
ent time, and do something for the 
farmers of this Nation. 

We find that the net income of the 
farmer has been going down year after 
year. The amendment pending at the 
present time would in no way result in 
building up the net income of the farm- 
ers. 

That being so, and considering the 
problem all the way across the table, 
I do not think we should attach the 
amendment to the bill. The amendment 
was considered by the committee, as the 
chairman stated, and the committee 
voted it down. 

Mr. President, I believe all time on 
the other side has expired. If I have 
any additional time, it must be about 1 
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minute, which I yield back at this time, 
and I ask for a quorum call, with the 
understanding that the time not come 
out of the time of either side, or out 
of time on the bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator withhold that re- 
quest? I would like to ask for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield the Senator from 
Iowa 2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have heard for 16 years that we 
must do something for the farmer, but 
we treat the question as a political foot- 
ball and try to solve the problem on a 
political basis, rather than on an eco- 
nomic basis. 

We must realize that 114% million 
acres are going out of the conservation 
reserve and back into production in the 
next 3 years. That production will fur- 
ther pile up our surpluses. 

My amendment is an approach to the 
problem by the taking out of produc- 
tion 60 million acres, and it is the only 
way we can approach a solution of the 
surplus problem. If we do not do some- 
thing like this, we shall see surpluses 
continue to mount. Every day we stand 
up and say, “We have to do something 
for the farmers,” and we never get any- 
thing done. 

Of course, it is a more excitable issue 
in an election year than in a nonelection 
year. I think my proposal is a bold, 
sound, economic approach to the prob- 
lem of surpluses. While it is not the 
sole step that will be necessary, it is 
a major step toward solving the sur- 
plus problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield my time back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina request a 
quorum call? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think if we have a slow rollcall, it will be 
sufficient. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CiLaRK], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Lone], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. O’MaHONEY], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CrLarK], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RanpotrH], and the 
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Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMIncTon] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 59, as follows: 


{[No. 210] 

YEAS—32 
Aiken Cooper Kuchel 
Allott Cotton Lausche 
Beall Curtis Martin 
Bennett Dirksen Prouty 
Bridges Fong Saltonstall 
Bush Goldwater Schoeppel 
Butler Hickenlooper Scott 
Byrd, W.Va. Holland Smith 
Capehart Hruska Talmadge 
Carlson Javits Wiley 
Case, N.J. Keating 

NAYS—59 
Anderson Green Mansfield 
Bartlett Gruening Monroney 
Bible Hartke Morse 
Brunsdale Hayden Moss 
Byrd, Va. Hill Mundt 
Cannon Humphrey Murray 
Carroll Jackson Muskie 
Case,S.Dak. Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Chavez Johnston,S.C. Proxmire 
Church Jordan Robertson 
Dodd Kefauver Russell 
Douglas Kennedy Sparkman 
Dworshak Kerr Stennis 
Eastland Long, La. Thurmond 
Ellender Lusk Williams, Del. 
Engle McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McClellan Yarborough 
Frear McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright McNamara Young, Ohio 
Gore Magnuson 

NOT VOTING—9 
Clark Long, Hawaii Randolph 
Hart Morton Smathers 
Hennings O’Mahoney Symington 
So Mr. HICKENLOOPER’s amendment 

was rejected. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment designated ‘‘6—8—60- 
G,” which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
beginning with line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out through the period in line 15 
and insert the following: 

Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this Act, for each of the 1961 
and subsequent crops of wheat price support 
shall be made available as provided in this 
section. The support price for each such 
crop shall be as follows: 

(i) 75 per centum of the parity price 
therefor for the 1961 crop. 

(ii) 70 per centum of the parity price 
therefor for the 1962 crop, and 

(iii) 65 per centum of the parity price 
therefor for the 1963 and subsequent crops. 


On page 11, line 23, it is proposed to 
Strike out “any such crop” and insert 
“the 1961, 1962, or 1963 crop”. 

On page 14, line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out “any calendar year” and insert 
“1961, 1962, or 1963”’. 

On page 21, lines 23 and 24, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “1961, 1962, and 1963 
crops” and insert “1961 and subsequent 
crops”’, 


I move to lay that 
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On page 23, lines 2 and 3, it is proposed 
to strike out “1961, 1962, and 1963 crops” 
and insert “1961 and subsequent crops”. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to provide 
a level of price supports more in line with 
the original wheat bill introduced by me 
in January. I am very glad that the 
committee saw fit to report a bill. It is 
my considered judgment that unless a 
very effective and realistic wheat bill is 
passed during this session, our whole 
farm program may be in danger. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida and several other Senators stated 
yesterday that there was complete ac- 
cord as regards the bill with the ex- 
ception of two or three proposals. One 
of those proposals I shall now discuss. 

The bill now provides that the support 
price on wheat shall be 80 percent of 
parity for the next 3 years, with a 20- 
percent cut in acreage. The amendment 
I propose provides that the support price 
shall be 75 percent of parity for 1961, 
70 percent of parity for 1962, 65 percent 
of parity for 1963, and all succeeding 
years. Such a program would put wheat 
in the same category with corn, cotton, 
and rice. My amendment retains the 
20-percent acreage cut on a permanent 
basis. 

That is essential. The pending bill, if 
enacted, will not do a complete job be- 
cause it will not reduce permanently, in 
my humble judgment, the surplus pro- 
duction of wheat to the extent that is 
needed. One of the fallacies of the 
bill is that the price support will be 
fixed at 80 percent of parity for 3 years, 
with a 20-percent cut, and with the 
provision that at the end of the 3 years 
we will go back to the old law. 

My amendment makes the 20-percent 
cut permanent, as it should be. My 
amendment does not in any manner af- 
fect the payment in kind to farmers. On 
the 20-percent acreage cut the farmer 
would be repaid in kind 50 percent of the 
wheat that he would have produced if 
the land had been planted. 

It is my judgment that that provision, 
would compensate farmers to the extent 
that farm income would be impaired 
little, if at all. As a matter of fact, price 
supports at 75 percent of parity, in dol- 
lars and cents, is only 12 cents less per 
bushel than a support level of 80 per- 
cent. Using a 22 bushel yield per acre 
this amounts to only $2.64 per acre. Cer- 
tainly the increase of the payment in 
kind level from one-third the production 
as contemplated in my original bill to 50 
percent as in the present committee bill 
more than compensates for the $2.64 loss 
in income per acre attributable to the 
lower support level. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted, 
because my fear is that if it fails we will 
end up with no program at all. 

On the other hand if this amendment 
were to meet with the approval of the 
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Senate, I am sure that the bill’s chances 
of becoming law would be enhanced. 

It will make the bill very effective, 
It will make it realistic. It will make the 
program permanent, so that we will not 
be faced with a continuous piling up of 
surpluses. If the amendment is adopted, 
instead of having a minimum acreage of 
55 million acres of wheat, the acreage 
will be cut back to 44 million acres. For 
the first year the farmer will receive the 
same price support as he now receives. 
Of course in the years thereafter it will 
be decreased. The reason why I place it 
on a sliding scale is to give the farmer 
a chance to readjust. 

The original bill I introduced provided 
for an 80-percent price support for the 
first year and a 20-percent cut. For the 
second year it provided a 75-percent sup- 
port price with a 25-percent cut, and the 
25-percent cut would have been con- 
tinued thereafter. For the third and 
fourth years it provided support prices 
of 70 percent, and 65 percent, respec- 
tively with the 25-percent cut in acreage 
continuing unchanged. The payment in 
kind would have amounted to one-third 
the average production, but would have 
been paid only in the first year. 

My amendment is more or less in the 
nature of a compromise. Price supports 
begin at 75 percent of parity and are re- 
duced each year by 5 parity points until 
the support level reaches 65 percent. 
But instead of a 25 percent cut in acre- 
age after the first year, this amendment 
would require only a 20 percent cut. In 
addition, the payment in kind would be 
increased to 50 percent from the one- 
third contemplated in the original bill. 

These changes would be highly desira- 
ble, in that the bill would then conform 
to the criteria outlined by the President 
in his February message to Congress. At 
the same time, however, farm income 
would be protected, and the cost to the 
Government of the new program would 
be significantly less than costs at the 
present time. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in my 
opinion the pending amenament is the 
key to whether we will have agricultural 
legislation this year or not. I realize 
that our wheatgrowers have had several 
very good years under the present law. 
They will have another good one this 
year. I wish that could continue indefi- 
nitely, to enable them to raise all the 
wheat they can on 55 million acres and 
get a high price for it. Unfortunately, 
that is not the case. There are other 
commodities that we must consider also. 
It so happens that at the present time 
65 percent of all the returns under Pub- 
lic Law 480 goes to the benefit of the 
wheatgrowers, and the other 35 percent 
goes to the benefit of the producers of ail 
the other commodities, particularly soy- 
beans, cotton, dairy products, and so on. 

The more we raise the support to the 
wheatgrower, who is already doing very 
well on the 75-percent price support 
basis, the less we are going to have with 
which to support the soybean grower, 
the cottonseed grower, the dairy farmer, 
the cotton grower, and the cottonseed 
crop growers; 65 percent is a very high 
percentage for a single commodity. 
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We have increased the wheat market 
in the world. The Foreign Agricultural 
Service has done a wonderful job in that 
respect. However, it is a little too much 
to ask that 65 percent—the pending 
amendment would provide for 75 per- 
cent—of all the returns from Public Law 
480 go to the producers of a single com- 
modity. 

It may seem that reducing the support 
to 70 percent next year would cut the 
farmers’ incomes further. However, I 
wish to point out what is happening in 
the case of cotton, where the provisions 
are practically the same as those pro- 
posed by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The cottongrower this year is taking 
a cut of 5 percent in his support level 
and is planting 25 percent more than he 
would be permitted to plant under the 
old law. I believe that the same would 
eventually be true with respect to the 
wheatgrower, although he would have 
to take a little less during the adjust- 
ment period. We have increased the 
market for cotton, and cotton is largely 
sold through normal channels of trade 
in much larger percentage than wheat 
is sold through normal channels of trade. 
Whereas last year, under the old law, 
we exported about 2 million bales of cot- 
ton, this year we have already exported 
about 614 million bales, and we have 6 
to 7 weeks more to go. I believe that 
in fairness to the producers of the other 
crops, dairy products, cotton, peanuts, 
and soybeans, we ought to keep all of 
them on more or less the same level and 
not grant special privileges to the pro- 
ducers of wheat, who have had several 
excellent years of income. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by my good friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana, the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, who has the respect of not only 
the members of the committee, but 
of agriculture throughout the United 
States. 

I oppose it because it would definitely 
reduce the farmer’s income. Farmers 
cannot afford to take a further reduc- 
tion in their income. Presently, the 
support price is 75 percent of parity, and 
the commercial wheatgrowers took a 
35-percent cut when the quotas were first 
imposed. The bill before the Senate 
would increase that cut another 20 per- 
cent. The Ellender amendment would 
reduce the price support to 80 percent, 
with a 20-percent cut. The next year 
the price supports would drop to 75 per- 
cent of parity with a 20-percent cut in 
acreage. It would be 70 percent the next 
year, and 65 percent permanently there- 
after. The 20-percent cut in acreage 
would be permanent. 

This kind of program is one with which 
the wheat farmers cannot live. It would 
also be unfair in relation to dairy and 
other farmers. The corn farmers have 
a 65-percent minimum price support, 
and no production controls whatever. 

The dairy producers have a 75-percent 
minimum price support and no produc- 
tion controls whatever. Here we are im- 
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posing upon the wheat farmers’ 35-per- 
cent cut in the past and now another 
20 percent. 

As I pointed out previously, I simply 
do not see how the wheat farmers can 
afford to take a further cut in price sup- 
port. We must remember that wheat 
is not grown in only a few States. Wheat 
is one of the few crops which is grown 
in every State of the Nation. Nearly 
one-half of all the farms in the United 
States produce some wheat. So when we 
cut the price of wheat, it has a direct 
effect on about half the farmers of the 
entire Nation. 

I had hoped that one day we could 
pass a two-price system based on acre- 
age allotments which, to me, makes 
more sense than all the other programs 
ever proposed. But until that time ar- 
rives, I think we ought to try to save 
the present program. Some corrections 
are necessary, particularly with respect 
to production controls. We are willing 
to do that. But an 80-percent price sup- 
port, a 20-percent cut in acres, and a 50- 
percent payment in kind, as provided in 
the bill, would hold the farmers’ income 
at about the present level. I do not be- 
lieve it would do serious injury to them. 
This is the kind of bill which the Presi- 
dent of the United States would sign. 
I sat across the table from the President 
of the United States when he said he 
would sign an 80-percent—20-percent 
bill, such as is before the Senate today. 
That is the kind of proposed legislation 
which I believe should be approved by 
the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute to make a correc- 
tion. 

As I stated to the Senator from North 
Dakota, the amendment I am offering 
modifies the provision of the original bill. 
The original bill which I introduced pro- 
vided for an 80-percent price support 
with a 20-percent cut; the second year, 
a 75 percent price support with a 25- 
percent cut in acreage; the third year a 
70 percent price support; and thereafter 
65 percent, still with a 25-percent cut 
in acreage. 

The amendment I have offered would 
modify that to this extent: The price 
support will start at 75 percent for the 
first year, will be 70 percent for the 
second year, and 65 percent for the third 
year, and there will be a 20-percent cut 
in acreage throughout. That would be 
made permanent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield 1 
minute to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield 1 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. It is with regret that I 
oppose the Ellender amendment, because 
usually I follow the Senator from 
Louisiana on most of his proposals. 
However, I have been advised by leaders 
in the wheatgrowers’ group of my State 
that the amendment would do great 
damage to the agriculture of Oregon. I 
need not tell the Senate that wheat is 
one of the great basic crops in the agri- 
culture of Oregon. 

I have pointed out that what is need- 
ed is a greater distribution of the so- 
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called surplus wheat in those areas of 
the world where there is a need for it. 
In fact, we would not have a surplus if 
it were properly distributed to the 
mouths that need it. 

I spent a part of the morning with a 
great wheat leader of our State. He is 
associated with the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Association. He 
pointed out to me the crying need for a 
greater use of wheat, not less. 

Mr. President, I completely agree with 
the Senator from North Dakota that the 
two price wheat program which I have 
cosponsored in the past but with which 
the Eisenhower administration has never 
cooperated by helping us get it enacted 
is the best solution to the so-called 
wheat surplus problem. I would offer 
it again this year as an amendment to 
this bill but I have been advised by 
leaders of the wheat growers that they 
prefer not to have us offer it as an 
amendment on the floor this year be- 
cause they are convinced that the op- 
position of the administration would 
cause it to go down in defeat again. 
They share my hope that a new admin- 
istration will be elected in November 
1960 that will give support to the two 
price wheat program and that we can 
enact it into law next year. 

I wish to pay my respects to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carson], 
for the support which they have given in 
the past to our two price wheat program 
bill. I want them to know that next year 
I will stand shoulder to shoulder with 
them again in urging adopting of the 
two price wheat legislation. As we 
pointed out the last time it was debated 
on the floor of the Senate, it is support- 
ed by many outstanding agriculture 
economists and farm leaders in America. 
It has deserved much better treatment 
from the Eisenhower administration and 
the shortsighted policies of Ezra Benson. 

I think the pending amendment would 
result in a great injustice to the wheat- 
growers. Therefore, I shall vote against 
it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
favor the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
and myself. First, I believe it is neces- 
sary for us to make a realistic approach 
to the wheat question. As a member 
of the committee, I try to approach all 
agricultural problems with an _ open, 
objective mind; and I believe I have suc- 
ceeded. I have frequently taken posi- 
tions which I thought were necessary in 
support of certain industries, including 
the wheat industry, which were not 
popular in my own State. Every Senator 
on the committee knows that that is the 
case. 

However, Mr. President, the wheat 
industry has been not only the principal 
offender in building the huge surpluses 
which exist, and in piling up the enor- 
mous cost of the agricultural price sup- 

port program, but it has been the last 
of the great industries to make any 
realistic approach toward bringing 
down all the high price supports which 
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were voted as a war measure to increase 
production, and which succeeded in that 
objective. 

The plain fact is that the great wheat 
industry has had sufficient strength in 
both Houses to enable it repeatedly to 
get a better deal from congressional 
legislation than has been accorded to 
other basic industries. I do not find 
fault with that; I simply approach the 
problem now with the purpose of bring- 
ing about something like equal treat- 
ment. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that in the case of cotton, a 
great basic industry, which occupies the 
attention of the farmers of the south- 
eastern part of the Nation, and now has 
so spread that it is of tremendous im- 
portance in the Southwestern States 
also, we have realistically approached a 
similar problem, and the cotton industry 
is party to the support of legislation 
now on the books which is in line with 
the amendment we offer at this time. 

The Cotton Act of 1958 provided a 
program which permitted a choice; that 
is, it permitted an election between two 
programs for 1959 and 1960. Under 
choice A, farmers could take their share 
of the national allotment with a price 
support of 80 percent in 1959, and 175 
percent in 1960—the current year. 

Choice B provided that the producer 
could have his farm allotment increased 
by 40 percent in exchange for a price 
support of 15 percent below that offered 
for choice A. 

Many cotton farmers took choice B 
in an effort to bring their product in line 
with world prices, and to take some of 
the heavy load or some of the heavy 
burden of price supports off the back of 
the taxpayer, and to reduce the surplus. 
This means that in 1960 the choice A 
producers have a 75-percent price sup- 
port, just as the pending amendment 
would offer for next year to the wheat 
producers. The choice B growers are 
those who chose to have a larger acreage 
and to have a 60-percent price support 
for this year; whereas under our amend- 
ment 3 years will be required to reach 
that level for the wheat producers. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator will agree, 
will he not, that by accepting a slightly 
lower price support, the cotton grower, 
instead of being restricted to the produc- 
tion of 10 million bales, will probably 
produce about 15 million bales this year 
and find a market for all of it, thereby 
increasing his income to a very great ex- 
tent above that which would have pre- 
vailed had there been no change in the 
law? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree that the 
greater production is being made, and 
I agree that a vastly larger world mar- 
ket is being filled with American cot- 
ton. As to whether the world market 
will take the entire crop remains to be 
Seen. However, I believe the Senator 
from Vermont has stated what will prove 
to be the case, because the cotton farm- 
ers have brought their problem in line 
with world market conditions and have 
been realistic. 
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My point is that the wheat farmers 
have not done that, and are still obdu- 
rate toward facing up to the problem 
which confronts them. I regret that this 
is the case. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that 2 years ago, 
before the law was changed, the cotton 
growers would have been restricted to 
about 14 million acres, which is the acre- 
age necessary to produce the 10-million- 
bale minimum marketing quota provided 
in the law at that time. However, I be- 
lieve that the number of acres planted 
this year will be in the vicinity of 1712 
million acres, or at least 25 percent more 
than the cotton grower could have plant- 
ed had there been no change in the law. 
In order to plant 25 percent more acres, 
cotton farmers accepted a small reduc- 
tion in the support level. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his statement that the acreage 
will be greater, the crop will be bigger, 
and the world market is hungry for cot- 
ton at the prices at which cotton is now 
supported. 

Mr. AIKEN. The cotton farmers will 
move the entire crop this year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So much for cotton. 

Mr. AIKEN. In fact, not only will we 
move the entire crop this year; we will 
reduce by approximately 2 million bales 
the amount held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. The 
reduction of the surplus is probably the 
first problem which all these basic com- 
modity industries should approach, be- 
cause the heavy surplus now on hand 
hangs like a threatening cloud over every 
bit of current production; and the think- 
ing farmers and producers know that is 
the case. 

Mr. President, it is too bad that this 
comes up in a political year, when people 
are inclined to think, not in terms of 
sound economics, but in terms of the bet- 
ter course to follow politically. I regret 
that is the case with so many persons 
during a political year. 

Mr. President, as to corn and feed 
grains, the same thing has been done. 
The farmers have accepted a price-sup- 
port program which puts 65 percent as 
the minimum, and has reduced the con- 
flicts between the so-called commercial 
areas and the noncommercial areas, and 
has done many other things to enable 
the producers to face their problems 
realistically. 

Mr. AIKEN. Today, with hogs sell- 
ing for $18 a hundred, instead of $12 or 
$14, as was the case before we changed 
the law, the feed grower who markets 
80 percent of his feed in the form of 
meat is definitely better off than he was 
before that change was made in the law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct; and 
in the case of corn, the growers them- 
selves finally made the change, which 
was submitted to them in a form of a 
referendum for unlimited acreage with 
a very low price support, or for addi- 
tional limitations of acreage with a much 
higher price support; and they chose the 
former—which indicated that they want- 
ed to come to grips with this problem. 

Mr. AIKEN. The corngrower has 
taken a lower price for the 20 percent of 
his crop which he markets as corn, but 
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he is getting a better price for the 80 
percent of his crop which he markets 
in the form of hogs or beef. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. President, there has been no dis- 
cussion of the fact that the Senator 
from Louisiana, who peculiarly repre- 
sents the ricegrowers of the Nation, 
because his State is so large a producer 
of rice, himself offered a program for 
the rice producers of his State—and he 
did so with their backing and with their 
support, which shows that they have 
realistically faced their problem; and 
they are now producing under a smaller 
price support, with a final objective of 
some 65 percent, which I believe they 
will reach in 1962. 

Mr. President, it is too bad that wheat, 
alone, among all the major commodities 
which are in trouble, is the one which 
is costing us the most, and is the one in 
connection with which there is such a 
great scandal as regards the very large 
amounts paid for rentals, and paid with 
the funds of the people of the Nation. 
The wheat program is jeopardizing all 
the other price-support programs, and 
has brought the other price-support 
programs into disrepute in the minds 
of so many of the people of the Nation. 
Yet the wheat producers alone have 
not been willing to face this situation 
realistically. 

I regret that the continued obduracy 
of the wheat producers threatens the 
continued existence of price supports; 
and I regret that the wheat producers 
continue to ask for themselves better 
treatment than that afforded the pro- 
ducers of the other basic commodities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida be willing to 
comment on the marketings of hogs at 
this time of the year, as compared with 
the marketings of hogs when they were 
selling for $12 a hundred? Let me add 
that the price of corn was about the 
same at both times. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Everyone knows, of 
course, that the price of hogs has a defi- 
nite relationship to the price of feed 
grains. However, I have not heard that 
many of the hog producers in Florida— 
and there are many in Florida—are 
operating at a loss or anything like a 
loss. On the contrary, I think the live- 
stock industry—particularly the cattle 
industry—is one of the most profitable 
in our State at the present time; and 
those in that industry were the only 
ones in the Nation, Mr. President, who, 
at the time when we were conducting 
hearings, some years ago, from one end 
of the Nation to the other, said, “We 
do not want any price support program. 
We are willing to face our problems as 
independent businessmen should.” And 
they have come back to good prices, and 
they are relatively happy and prosper- 
ous. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I say that 
today those who are in trouble are the 
ones who are insisting on continued 
high price supports. But the people in 
my State who do not have price sup- 
ports—I refer to the producers of cattle, 
citrus fruits, and vegetables—are, gen- 
erally speaking, in excellent and pros- 
perous condition. 
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There is a lesson to be learned from 
their experience; and I had hoped that 
the wheat producers would learn that 
lesson, and I had hoped the wheat pro- 
ducers would likewise realistically face 
their problem. But as yet they have not 
done so. 

Mr. President, my plea is that the 
wheat producers stand by the Senator 
from Louisiana, who has worked so real- 
istically in the interest of all the people 
of the Nation, who, unless I miss my 
guess, are about ready to direct that 
the entire price-support program be 
scrapped, because of the developments 
which have occurred in the wheatgrow- 
ing industry. Those developments of- 
fend the sense of reason and fair deal- 
ing of the people of the country, and 
have caused so many of the people to 
believe that the wheat producers are 
simply riding the shoulders of the tax- 
payers of the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time remains available to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
argument which has been advanced in 
favor of the pending amendment is that 
it will result in a more equitable price 
structure for other crops—in other 
words, that the price of wheat and the 
price of cotton will come closer together. 
But, Mr. President, wheat and cotton are 
obviously not alike. 

In the first place, we have signed an 
International Wheat Agreement. 

In the second place, the figures used in 
an attempt to justify the amendment 
seem to be rather inconsistent with the 
totality of the farm income situation. I 
am amazed when I hear Senators speak 
of how well the hog producers, the cat- 
tle producers, the citrus fruit producers, 
the corn producers, and the cotton pro- 
ducers are doing; and yet farm income 
is declining markedly. This is the first 
time I have ever heard that success adds 
up to failure. 

We are told that the rice producer is 
better off and the cotton producer is bet- 
ter off and the hog producer is better off 
and the cattle producer is better off and 
the citrus fruit producer is better off and 
the corn producer is better. But farm 
income is down. Mr. President, either 
the Senate is wrong or the Department 
of Agriculture is wrong. 

What is the prediction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for next year, under 
these beneficent programs which we con- 
tinue to authorize? The Secretary of 
Agriculture, by his own estimate, says 
that, in 1960, farm income will decrease 
possibly as much as 10 percent; and the 
prediction for the following year is even 
worse. 
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So the way we benefit the farmer is 
that we help him become more prosper- 
ous, so that he can go bankrupt. 

Mr. President, in my part of the coun- 
try, the farmers produce a considerably 
greater number of hogs than the num- 
ber produced in Florida; and in Minne- 
sota a great deal of corn is produced. 
But the corn program is a colossal, miser- 
able, dismal failure, and is a disgrace to 
agricultural economics and to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The corn pro- 
gram has loaded the Government of the 
United States with more than a billion 
bushels of surplus corn. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did the Sen- 
ator say “billions”? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; billion—in 


fact, as of May 27, 1960, there were in 
Commodity Credit Corporation inven- 
tory 1,172,069,000 representing an in- 
vestment of $2,083,939,000. 

I stood here on the floor of the Senate, 
when that corn program was offered to 
reduce the price support levels to 65 per- 
cent of parity and no controls, and I 
said there will be producers who will be 
pulling up sidewalks to plant corn. 
They did. Mr. President, if any crop is 
given a 65 percent of parity price guar- 
antee and no production controls, as 
was done in the corn program, there will 
be plenty of it. There were 85 million 
acres harvested, the largest corn produc- 
tion in the world’s history. 

The total corn crop harvested was 
4,361,170,000 bushels. The year before 
the “great” program went into effect— 
and I put the word “great” in quotation 
marks—3,800 million bushels were har- 
vested. The year before that, 3,400 
million bushels. In 1955 the crop was 
3,200 million bushels. In other words, 
when price supports are reduced on corn, 
we get more corn. 

It is an amazing thing, but it has been 
evidenced over the past years. There is 
not a single crop in this entire Nation 
of which, when supports are reduced and 
controls taken off, we do not get more 
production. 

So we have a perpetual argument here. 
We are a great Congress. We follow 
the advice of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has a merit badge for 
misguided advice. It is a specialist in 
that. We follow the advice of the 
Department. We say, “Reduce sup- 
ports and take off controls.” We do 
that—not with my vote, I assure you, 
Mr. President, but we do in the Senate 
and the House—and send the bill to the 
President, who, with three hallelujahs, 
Signsit. Whathappens? Farm income 
drops and production goes up and Gov- 
ernment-owned commodities increase, 
and Senators make speeches about sur- 
pluses. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
if we sent the President a bill without 
such a provision, it would be vetoed. Do 
not forget that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, 
veto it. 

All crops that are under major price 
support programs, when controls have 
been relaxed and price support levels 
have been lowered, have yielded greater 
production. 


he would 
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Let us take cotton. In 1957 there 
were 10,900,000 bales of cotton. In 1958 


. there were 11,512,000. In 1959, under 


the new cotton program, there- were 
14,700,000 bales. It is going up for 1960, 
this year. 

I do not know, but I thought one of 
the things we were interested in was in 
getting agricultural production into 
some reasonable balance with demand. 

What is proposed in the amendment? 
We have an amendment that has as its 
purpose bringing supply into better rela- 
tionship with demand. I believe the 
purpose to be good, but I do not beliey 
it will work. . 

What does the amendment do? It is 
somewhat better than the corn amend- 
ment. I compliment the Senator from 
Louisiana. He is a consistent gentle- 
man and a great legislator. The pro- 
posal is for a 20-percent reduction in 
acreage. For the first year, in 1961, the 
support price will be 75 percent of parity. 
That will result in lower individual farm 
income. The second year the support 
price will be 70 percent of parity with a 
20-percent reduction in acreage. The 
third year the support price will be 65 
percent of parity with a 20-percent cut 
in acreage. In all subsequent years 
there will be a 20-percent cut in acreage. 
This is permanent legislation; this is not 
stopgap legislation. 

I presented figures yesterday showing 
that when 80-percent price supports are 
put into effect, with a 20-percent cut in 
acreage, the income of the farmer is just 
the same as it would be under the cur- 
rent wheat program. So if there are 
put into effect price supports of 75 per- 
cent of parity, with a 20-percent cut in 
acreage, there is bound to be a lower net 
income. It is inevitable, because we 
could not possibly remove the surpluses 
that are in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in adequate time to 
effectuate any degree of alleviation in 
the market price of wheat. I must say 
it is very doubtful if the amendment will 
result in sharply reduced production. 

As support levels are lowered, produc- 
tion is not decreased. I do not know how 
many more years we have got to go 
through that before we realize it. As 
price-support levels are lowered, pro- 
duction is increased. It has happened 
repeatedly. 

I might say this to the Senator from 
Florida, who has given us his reglar 
speech on how well citrus crops are do- 
ing. Give me the kind of a Federal 
marketing order on the rest of our crops 
that is in effect on citrus fruits, and we 
will do all right. What do they have? 
They market just as much as the market 
will take, and make consumers pay for 
it. We have no such program in effect 
for the rest of agriculture, except in cer- 
tain milksheds. That is why in some 
milksheds milk is selling at $6 a hundred- 
weight. It can be bought for $2.95 or 
$3 a hundredweight in Minnesota, and we 
are not permitted to ship it in interstate 
commerce to New York, Philadelphia, or 
even Washington, D.C. The people in 
those areas cannot get our good milk. 
We have plenty of milk. We would be 
delighted to sell it to the people of Wash- 
ington at $3.05 a hundredweight, and we 
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will deliver it here in a wholesome and 
sanitary condition. But we cannot do it 
pecause of the marketing orders. If 
Minnesota milk could come to Washing- 
ton, it could reduce appreciably the cost 
to the consumer. 

Let me assure you, Mr. President, there 
are many ways to manipulate an agri- 
cultural program, but one way it cannot 
be manipulated to the benefit of anybody 
is by reducing prices. It just does not 
work. 

I am going to put before the Senate 
the actual figures relating to the mis- 
guided theory that production goes down 
when prices go down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp production and price 
figures for 1952 and 1959 relating to 
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wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, rye, 
barley, oats, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed. That is a pretty good sele- 
tion. May I add there is only one crop 
out of that list, namely, flaxseed, which is 
a variable crop and very difficult to raise. 
There are not very many flaxseed pro- 
ducers in some parts of the United States, 
but there are a lot of them in Minnesota. 
I know a little about flaxseed production. 
I am not speaking as a neophyte. I have 
lived with those people, and I am here to 
protect their interests. 

What does the chart show? It shows 
that when production of wheat is reduced 
16 percent, production goes up 16 percent. 
When the price of corn goes down 32 per- 
cent, production goes up 28 percent. 
When the price of cotton goes down 8 
percent, production goes up 66 percent. 
When the price of peanuts is reduced 12 
percent, production goes up 18 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the table printed in the 
REcorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Comparison of average prices received by farmers and yields per acre for selected commodities, 
1952 and 1959 
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Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture publications. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. If anybody needs 
sae mere evidence than that, I have a 

ul. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
always is very painful to me to have to 
oppose the chairman of the committee 
when he offers an amendment on the 
floor of the Senate, but at this particu- 
lar time I must oppose the amendment, 
for several reasons. First, the commit- 
tee itself voted down the amendment, 
although it was not in exactly the same 
form when it was offered in committee: 





it was in a much more liberal form. Had 
it been offered in committee containing 
the features in it at the present time, I 
doubt that it would have received as 
many votes as the amendment received 
when it was up for consideration. 

What we are trying to do is to reduce 
the amount of surplus wheat. That is 
the one thing we are trying to do at the 
present time. In order to do that, of 
course, we are asking the farmers to re- 
duce wheat acreages 20 percent for the 
next 3 years. We are asking the farmers 
to reduce the wheat acreage from 55 
million acres to 44 million acres, speak- 
ing in round numbers. 

We find ourselves with so much wheat 
in surplus that something must be done. 
We have tried to do something. 

In the committee I find myself be- 
tween two parties. One wants to cut 
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the percentage of parity price support 
down even more than is provided in the 
bill. Another wants to increase it. We 
had votes on the question of increasing 
price supports to 85 percent of parity. 
That was voted down. An amendment 
was offered to reduce price supports to 
75 percent of parity—not 70 percent or 
65 percent—but that was voted down on 
the ground it would be cutting the price 
support too much, : 

The bill is more or less a matter which 
the committee worked out as a compro- 
mise and brought to the Senate. As I 
see the matter, the bill is equitable to all 
wheatgrowers. In the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry the Senators from 
wheat-growing areas who serve on the 
committee agreed to the bill as reported. 
Those Senators were not in favor of the 
amendment which is now pending before 
the Senate. 

I have always had a tendency to listen 
to the wheatgrowers when a matter con- 
cerning wheat was under consideration. 
I wish to have the Senators on the com- 
mittee listen to me and to the other 
members of the committee from the cot- 
ton-growing areas when cotton matters 
are under consideration. I feel we know 
more about that situation than some 
others do. 

Although I am not from a wheat-grow- 
ing State, I am going along with the 
Senators from the wheat-growing States 
who serve on the committee. This is 
what they desired to have and what they 
voted for, for the most part, in the com- 
mittee. 

Why did we seek to cut the acreage 
20 percent? We wanted to cut it 20 per- 
cent because the 1960 winter wheat crop 
was estimated as of April 1 at 977 million 
bushels. The first estimate of spring 
wheat will be made June 10, but if grow- 
ers carry out their seeding intentions, 
and if yields per seeded acre equal the 
1955-59 average, an all-spring wheat 
crop of about 230 million bushels would 
be produced. This, together with the 
estimated winter crop, would total about 
1,210 million bushels. A crop of this size 
would be the fifth largest of record, 7 
percent above the 1,128 million bushel 
crop in 1959 and 11 percent above the 
1949-58 average of 1,092 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield myself 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, with a carryover of about 
1,320 million bushels and small imports 
added to the projected production, total 
supplies of about 2,535 million busheis 
would be indicated for 1960-61. 

That is about four times as much 
wheat as we need in the United States. 
Something must be done. In the par- 
ticular bill now before the Senate we 
seek to reduce the wheat acreage. 

We must induce the farmers to vote 
for this program. This matter will have 
to go to the farmers, and the farmers 
will have to vote upon it. If one-third 
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of the farmers vote against the proposal, 
it will not become a law. There must be 
some inducement provided. To give the 
farmers an inducement, what do we pro- 
vide? We provide that a payment in 
kind of 50 percent will be made on the 
acreage taken out of production. 

I believe the farmers will vote for the 
proposal in the bill. I do not think we 
can get two-thirds of the farmers to 
vote for the bill if the pending amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

We need to have a wheat bill. As I 
personally view the matter, the bill which 
is before the Senate can be passed in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives. I believe the President will sign 
it. I believe the people who are growing 
wheat will vote for the program by a 
two-thirds vote or more. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute from the time on the 
bill.. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to point out that 
we cannot always draw comparisons be- 
tween the wheat and corn programs. 
The fact is that as the production of 
corn has increased, consumption of corn 
has also increased. We are consuming 
in the United States this year, 500 mil- 
lion more bushels of corn than we were 
consuming 5 years ago. We are increas- 
ing consumption about 100 million 
bushels a year. If we should go back toa 
production of 3.2 billion bushels of corn a 
year we would be about 650 million 
bushels short of our requirements for 
this year. 

I add that the consumption of sorg- 
hums, the second largest feed grain, I be- 
lieve has increased from 150 million 
bushels a year to about 450 million or 500 
np bushels a year during the same 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 more minute. 

Unfortunately, as wheat production 
has increased the consumption of wheat 
has not kept pace. The domestic con- 
sumption of wheat for food today is 
about 500 million bushels a year, the 
same as it was 10 or 15 or 20 years ago. 
It is unfortunate, but that is the case. 

I point out the difference between these 
two crops; in one case consumption is 
steadily increasing, while in the other 
consumption remains stationary. 

We have made wonderful progress in 
regard to the exporting of wheat. We 
are exporting today nearly 500 million 
bushels of wheat a year, compared to 
100 million or 150 million bushels not 
very long ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 4 minutes re- 
maining and the Senator from South 
Carolina has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
amendment now pending was never voted 
upon by the committee as a whole. I 
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wish to point out again that the commit- 
tee amendment will not accomplish the 
purposes sought. 

I emphasize to the Senator from South 
Carolina and to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that the unfortunate thing about 
the bill as it is now drafted is that we 
are asked to pay 80 percent of parity on 
wheat, when at present the support price 
is 75 percent of parity. The bill pro- 
vides that the support price will remain 
at 80 percent of parity, with a 20 percent 
cut in acreage, for 3 years, and at the end 
of 3 years we will go back to the old law. 
I wonder how many Senators know that 
is in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator recognizes there is a little event 
which is to take place this November 
called an election, in which great na- 
tional policies will be decided. There 
will be a new administration. Whether 
it will be Republican or Democrat de- 
pends upon which side of the aisle one 
happens to be at the time the statement 
is made. 

There will be a new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, a new President, and some new 
Members of Congress. There will be a 
new farm program. We are deluding 
ourselves if we think we are legislating 
permanently. I cannot imagine a new 
President of the United States who 
would not present, through the new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, a new farm pro- 
gram. He surely could not live with the 
present program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
point I desire to make is that in my hum- 
ble judgment the farmer’s income, inso- 
far as wheat is concerned, probably will 
be increased somewhat under this bill, 
for the simple reason that the farmer 
would receive 80 percent price support 
under the bill. Then the farmer is paid 
in kind 50 percent of the amount of 
wheat he would have produced in order 
to compensate for the 20 percent cut in 
acreage that he has taken. 

I do not think that a bill of that kind 
would be a solution. Unless we are able 
to draft a bill that would be more or less 
permanent, the bill will not do the job. 

Obviously we are producing too much 
wheat. A 20 percent cut in allotments 
will result in a production level slightly 
less than demand requirements. Surely, 
in the next few years we will see a re- 
duction in the existing surplus. But 
three years is hardly enough time to 
bring CCC stocks down to manageable 
levels. 

Unless the cut is made permanent, we 
can expect a reversal in surplus reduc- 
tion at the end of three years with the 
consequence that stocks of wheat will 
again pile up in Government warehouses 
and add millions of dollars to the cost of 
the program. 

I return to the proposition that I do 
not think it right for us to continue with 
a@ program that is responsible for 40 per- 
cent of the losses that are sustained to- 
day in the various farm programs. As 
I pointed out a while ago, we have on 
hand 1.3 billion bushels of wheat. We 
have an investment amounting to $3.3 
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billion in wheat alone. We cannot go on 
with that kind of program indefinitely 
and hope to save the rest of the pro- 
grams. 

The purpose of legislation enacted with 
reference to cotton and rice was to re. 
duce the price so that the commodity 
could be sold in world markets at less 
cost to the Government. It is my belief 
that if we can reduce the cost of the 
wheat program and put wheat in the 
same category in which other commodi- 
ties have been placed, there will be less 
loss to the Government and more of the 
wheat will be sold in world markets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

We must realize that we are in a very 
bad situation so far as the wheatgrowers 
and the Government are concerned. We 
are paying today approximately $14 
million per day for the storage of wheat. 
For that reason we have proposed the 
20-percent cut in wheat production. 

We also find that the farmers are in 
very bad financial condition. We realize 
that their income should not be cut any 
further. 

So we go a step further, and we offer 
to the farmer, in return for his taking out 
of production that 20 percent of wheat, 
50-percent payment, in kind, of the 
wheat that he would have grown on the 
20 percent of acreage that is taken out 
of cultivation. 

We are trying to be fair all along the 
line. If we do not do something of that 
kind. which would give to the farmer 50 
percent of the expected production of 
wheat that would otherwise have been 
produced on the 20 percent of acreage 
taken out of cultivation, then we could 
expect another large reduction in the 
net income of the farmer, especially the 
wheat farmer. 

We find also that if we cut down the 
production of wheat, we would cut down 
on the amount of storage, too, which 
would be an additional saving. We would 
then get rid of the surplus. That is what 
we are attempting to do. A cut could be 
made to 75 percent, 70 percent, or 65 
percent. However, we did not vote in the 
committee on the latter two percentages; 
we voted only on the 75 percent in the 
committee. We voted it down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. The Senator 
from South Carolina has 4 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpHREY]. I wish to add, 
first, that while we present different ap- 
proaches to the problem, I believe it 
should be understood that the objective 
we seek is the same. The Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has been a 
friend of the farmer for as long as I 
can remember, and throughout his serv- 
ice in the Senate. I surely would not 
desire my remarks to be interpreted as 
any form of attack upon his objective. 
In fact, it seems to me the objective is 
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very sound. I happen to be one of 
those Senators who believe that reduc- 
ing support levels does not automatically 
reduce production. 

The Senator from Louisiana has seen 
fit to propose a cut in acreage by 20 per- 
cent, and thereby he expects production 
will be reduced. I wish to make that 
quite clear. I believe his amendment 
would reduce production. But I believe 
the committee bill is a better bill than 
the amendment which was offered. 

I might add that I expect to call up 
the amendment which I offered in the 
committee. I believe that it is better 
than the committee bill because my 
amendment would cut even more sharply 
the acreage planted and would offer a 
little higher support level, thereby pro- 
tecting the farmer’s income, and at the 
same time reduce the excess supply of 
wheat, which has become a somewhat 
costly item to the taxpayer. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. I commend him on the fine way 
in which he has handled the debate on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has 2 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younge]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, last year the Senate passed a 
bill almost identical with the bill that is 
pending before the Senate today. That 
bill provided for an 80-percent price 
support and a 20-percent cut in acre- 
age. It was killed in the House by a 
12-vote margin. If that bill had been 
approved by Congress and signed by the 
President last year, we would have gone 
a long way toward reducing the wheat 
surplus. Some say it does no good to 
retire land from production, that farm- 
ers will increase that much more their 
production on the land they are farming. 
But when 11 million acres is taken out 
of production, as is proposed in the bill, 
surpluses are bound to be reduced con- 
siderably. Had this bill been in effect 
& year ago, we would have reduced our 
surpluses rather than adding to them. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I won- 
der if it would be agreeable to suggest 
the absence of a quorum without having 
the time charged to either side. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let us yield back our time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have none re- 
maining. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired or has been yielded back. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I be 
yielded 2 minutes, under the agreement? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if I have 
the right to do so, I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a statement now because many 
Senators were at lunch when the amend- 
ment was being discussed. 

I think we should realize the signifi- 
cance of the amendment. It would have 
two effects which I believe would be en- 
tirely disadvantageous to the whole farm 
situation, especially to wheat farmers. 

First, it would make the reduction in 
production permanent. The 20-percent 
cutback would be permanent. 

In addition, the amendment would cut 
back the price support which the wheat 
farmer would receive in the initial year 
to 75 percent of parity; in the next year, 
to 70 percent of parity; and in the next 
year and all years afterward, to 65 per- 
cent of parity. 

Mr. President, that is one way to solve 
the surplus problem. It will starve the 
farmer off the farm. I hope Senators 
will realize exactly what is involved in 
this. We simply cannot put into this 
wheat bill a double-edged sword with 
which to hit the farmer over the head. 
The first stage is to cut his jugular vein 
by cutting back his acreage by 20 per- 
cent permanently. The second stage 
would chop off what remains of his head 
by cutting his support price down to 65 
percent of parity. Either of those two 
actions standing alone would be serious; 
but when he is hit a double blow, not 
much will be left intact of the wheat 
farming operation in this country. 

Mr. President, this proposal runs 
contrary to the action which was taken 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, where we made a 20-percent 
cutback for 3 years, but provided a com- 
pensating increase in the price support 
for the producer. But when it is pro- 
posed to cut down his production and also 
his price support, that is simply saying, 
“Goodby, Mr. Wheat Farmer, goodby.” 

I hope the Ellender amendment will 
be overwhelmingly defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a live pair 
with the distinguished junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SyMINGToN]. If the 
Senator from Missouri were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CiarK], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Lone], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH! are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from West 
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Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.px], and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SyMIncToNn] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hzn- 
NINGS] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarK], the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarRBorovucH] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL] is detained on official business, 
and, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 211] 

YEAS—45 
Aiken Eastland Long, La. 
Anderson Ellender Lusk 
Bennett Fong McClellan 
Bible Frear 
Bridges Fulbright Muskie 
Bush Goldwater Pastore 
Butler Gruening Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hayden Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Cannon Holland Scott 
Case, N.J. Javits Smith 
Chavez Jordan Stennis 
Cotton Keating Thurmond 
Dirksen Kuchel Williams, Del 
Dodd Lausche Williams, N.J 

NAYS—41 
Allott Gore Magnuson 
Bartlett Green Mansfield 
Brunsdale Hartke Monroney 
Capehart Hill Morse 
Carlson Hruska Moss 
Carroll Humphrey Mundt 
Case,S.Dak. Jackson Murray 
Church Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Cooper Johnston,S.C. Russell 
Curtis Kefauver Schoeppel 
Douglas Kerr Wiley 
Dworshak McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 
Engle McGee Young, Ohio 
Ervin McNamara 

NOT VOTING—14 
Beall Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Clark Morton Symington 
Hart O’Mahoney Talmadge 
Hennings Randolph Yarborough 
Kennedy Smathers 
So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Under the rules under 
which we are now operating is debate 
in order, provided I can get time on the 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to table is not debatable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the question 
now before the Senate? 


{Mr. Symincton]. If the Senator from 
Missouri were present, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote ‘“‘yea.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MUSKIE (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, I am 
recorded as having voted “yea.” I with- 
draw my vote, since I have a pair with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay”; if I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. CLar«K], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.PH], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SymIncTon] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hzn- 
NINGS] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CrarK], the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Hart], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Lone], the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Ranpotry], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
would each vote “‘nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] is 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[No. 212] 

YEAS—41 
Aiken Eastland Lusk 
Anderson Ellender McClellan 
Beall Fong Martin 
Bennett Frear Pastore 
Bridges Fulbright Prouty 
Bush Goldwater Robertson 
Butler Hayden Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Scott 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Smith 
Cannon Javits Stennis 
Case, N.J. Keating Thurmond 
Chavez Kuchel Williams, N.J. 
Cotton Lausche Williams, Del 
Dirksen Long, La. 

NAYS—45 
Allott Carlson Curtis 
Bartlett Carroll Dodd 
Bible Case,S.Dak. Douglas 
Brunsdale Church Dworshak 
Capehart Cooper Engle 
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> Jordan Morse 
Kefauver Moss 
Greer Kennedy Mundt 
Gruening Kerr Murray 
Hartke y Proxmire 
Hill McGee Russell 
Hruska McNamara Schoeppel 
Jackson Magnuson Wiley 
Johnson, Tex. Mansfield Young, N. Dak 
Johnston, S.C. Monroney Young, 
NOT VOTING—14 
Clark Morton Sparkman 
Hart Muskie cS) 
Hennings O’Mahoney Talmadge 
Humphrey Randolph Yarborough 


Long, Hawaii Smathers 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
Ellender amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I believe 
the motion to reconsider is debatable, 
provided a Senator can obtain time from 
a Senator in control of time. I ask for 
recognition, and then I ask that my 
leader give me 3 or 4 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The discussion now 
comes on the motion to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Under the rule, an 
hour of debate is available, 30 minutes to 
each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
the Senate acted very wisely in voting 
not to table the motion to reconsider. 
My reason for asking for a rollcall in 
the successful effort to prevent laying on 
the table, by the clincher motion, the 
motion to reconsider was not that I 
wanted to disturb Senators who were 
absent from the Senate on such short 
notice. I regret that that may have 
happened. I did so, however, because I 
cherish the conviction and the hope that 
had all the Members of the Senate heard 
the debate, it is inconceivable to me that 
the Senate would have voted to cut back 
permanently the wheat farmer 20 per- 
cent in production and start him off at 75 
percent of parity, then 70 percent of 
parity, and then 65 percent of parity 
into perpetuity, because that would 
apply a “meat ax” on the income of 
the wheat farmer to a greater degree 
than, I dare say, any previous Congress 
has ever done in one fell swoop. 

It is inconceivable to me that Congress 
would have adopted the Ellender amend- 
ment had the full debate been presented 
to all Members of the Senate. Because 
so few Members were on the floor that 
opportunity was not available, and by a 
narrow margin the Ellender amendment 
was adopted. I was happy to see also 
that by a narrow, although happily suf- 
ficient, margin—I wish it had been 
greater—we now have an opportunity to 
reconsider our action and, I hope, to 
move constructively toward writing a 
wheat bill which will be helpful to the 
farmer and not injurious to him. I hope 
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sincerely that in its second chance to act 
the Senate will defeat the Ellender 
amendment it earlier approved. 

Certainly if the Ellender amendment 
remains in the bill, I shall have to vote 
against the proposed legislation. I be- 
lieve that other Senators who come from 
wheat-producing States would also have 
to vote against the proposed legislation. 
I think that Senators who are interested 
in the general welfare of the farmer 
would also have to vote against the lezis- 
lation, because it points downward so far 
as the income of the American farmer is 
concerned. 

The bill as amended hits the wheat 
farmer between the eyes, first, because 
he is in the ring as the bill is being con- 
sidered; but it would cut a pattern which 
fairly soon would reach the corn farmer, 
then the cotton farmer; and our good 
friends from the South, who are not par- 
ticularly concerned about wheat, would 
find themselves in serious trouble. The 
Gairy farmer would be headed downward 
along with all the rest. 

I believe that rather than pass the bill 
as amended by the Ellender amendment 
we had better have no farm legislation 
at all. If we cannot improve the lot of 
the farmer, let us do nothing to down- 
grade him. Let us do nothing to hurt 
him. I hope the Senate will reconsider 
its action on the Ellender amendment 
and proceed along the very modest for- 
mula presented by the committee to this 
Congress—80-—20—50—which would result 
in the same wheat production as would 
be obtained under the Ellender amend- 
ment. However, instead of penalizing 
the farmer for reducing his production, 
we would give him a slight increase in in- 
come by price support, and give him a 
50-percent payment in kind to soften 
the blow. 

I cannot believe that Congress expects 
the American wheat farmer to cut down 
his production by 20 percent and then 
pay a penalty in cash by receiving lower 
price supports for the privilege of cut- 
ting down his production. That is what 
this means. This means that we are 
putting a fellow who is already in trouble 
into worse trouble. It means that in try- 
ing to solve a problem that needs cor- 
rection, we are actually magnifying the 
farmers’ problem by decreasing his in- 
come by legislative action at the very 
time inflationary forces are pushing up 
his costs of operation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that in committee we 
considered what the percent of parity 
should be, and we reached the conclusion 
that 80 percent would be right? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
right. We considered the proposal, 
analyzed it, and rejected it before we 
agreed on the 80-20-50 formula. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also correct to say that we voted 
down the 75-percent proposal, and we 
did not even vote on 70 percent and 65 
percent? We voted down the 75-per- 
cent proposal. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
We voted on something that is better 
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than what is before us, and rejected it, 
because it is not good enough. I may 
say that there were other formulas con- 
sidered also. There were some of us who 
yoted for a higher price support than 80 
percent. I supported a motion by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], who suggested 85-percent price 
supports for wheat. That amendment 
was defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I have an addi- 
tional 2 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Therefore our commit- 
tee proposal is a compromise. It repre- 
sents a compromise formula which I pre- 
sented. It is a sort of halfway point. 
It is between the spot where those of us 
from the Wheat Belt would have liked 
to go, which is at least 85 percent of 
parity, with greater compensation 
through payments in kind to the wheat 
farmer, and where the Ellender amend- 
ment would have taken us, which is 
backward, down the hill, to lower income 
for the farmer. We cannot multiply a 
production that is 80 percent of what 
the farmer now has by 75 percent and 
come up with anything except a very 
melancholy figure, showing that the 
farmer is headed for even greater trouble 
than he is in now and for a sharp cut- 
back in his net income. 

I should like to point out also that the 
Ellender formula does not reduce pro- 
duction any more than the proposal 
brought to the Senate by the committee. 
Both provide for 20-percent crop reduc- 
tion. 

This is the bare, blunt, rough question: 
Do Senators wish to make the farmer 
pay through the nose for the privilege 
of cutting back 20 percent, or are they 
going to give him some consideration by 
increasing the parity price support by 
5 percent as the result of the acreage cut- 
back, and give him a 50-percent payment 
inkind? Iam indeed happy that by my 
action in demanding a rollcall on the 
clincher motion to table the motion to 
recommit the Ellender amendment we 
now have a second chance to vote on the 
Ellender amendment and this time I 
hope we defeat it by a new rollcall vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield some time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I wish 
to state now that if the bill stays in its 
present form I shall have to vote against 
it. There may be some possibility, how- 
ever, that it may be improved in con- 
ference with the House. Let me recite 
a little history with respect to wheat leg- 
islation. A few years ago we had a 90- 
percent price support and no production 
controls. Of recent years we have had a 
75-percent price support and a 35-per- 
cent reduction in acres. The amend- 
ment which has been adopted would cut 
acreage back another 20 percent and 
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make it permanent, and reduce the price 
support to 65 percent of parity. 

Mr. President, wheat farmers could 
not live with this kind of program, and 
we probably would be better off with 
nothing at all. 

There are only two routes we can fol- 
low with respect to the present type of 
price supports. Either we have to have 
a fair level of price support which will 
assure the farmer a fair price for his 
production, and production controls; or 
we must go the other route, of low price 
supports, and no production controls. 

The bill as now amended would se- 
verely cut farm income, and would make 
it impossible for the wheat farmer to 
exist. It would not end with the wheat 
farmers. Dairy farmers now get 75° per- 
cent of parity, with no production con- 
trols. In another year—and perhaps 
even at this session—the price support 
might be reduced to 65 percent, or be- 
low. A move may soon be made, if corn 
gets in more trouble, to reduce the sup- 
port on corn below 65 percent. All this 
is being proposed now and could happen; 
and when the farmers’ income is down 
very sharply already. 

Therefore I shall have to vote against 
the bill on passage if the amendment re- 
mains in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
inconceivable to me that the Senate 
would place in the bill we are now con- 
sidering any proposal like the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Louisiana. I 
must say that the only claim his pro- 
posal can make is that it will reduce the 
income of the farmers. 

The Senators from South Dakota and 
North Dakota have properly pointed out 
that the 20-percent acreage reduction 
feature, which is the one hope of reduc- 
ing production, is in the bill as reported 
by the committee and is also in the Ellen- 
der amendment. It gets down to what 
we are trying to do, namely, to bring the 
supplies into reasonable balance with 
demand. The committee bill will do as 
good a job, at least on the basis of arith- 
metic and on the basis of acreage con- 
trols, as the Ellender amendment. One 
difference between the committee bill 
and the Ellender amendment is that the 
committee bill places a 20-percent con- 
trol on production for 3 years. The 
Ellender amendment makes this acreage 
reduction permanent for subsequent 
years. 

Let us take a look at what has hap- 
pened in terms of income to the farm 
producer. Let it be crystal clear that 
even with a 20-percent acreage reduc- 
tion for the first 3 years, we will not be 
able to get supply and demand in com- 
plete balance because of the heavy car- 
ryover of wheat from preceding years. 
There is an acreage allotment in wheat 
for 44 million acres. Under the com- 
mittee bill with the 20-percent cut, the 
present 55 million acres would be re- 
duced to 44 million acres. Twenty per- 
cent is 11 million, and 11 million from 55 
million leaves 44 million allotted acres. 
The annual yield per acre is around 22 
bushels. Production under the commit- 
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tee bill, therefore, and also under the 
Ellender amendment, would be 968 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Now we get to the price support levels. 
Under the committee bill of 80 percent, 
it is $1.89. Under the first year of the 
Ellender amendment it is $1.77. Under 
the second year of the Ellender amend- 
ment it is $1.65. Under the third year 
of the Ellender amendment it is $1.53. 
That means a reduction in the value of 
the crop produced, from the commit- 
tee bill figure of $1,829,520,000 down to 
$1,481,040,000 under the Ellender amend- 
ment. It is quite obvious that that pro- 
duces almost $400 million less income for 
the wheat producers. 

Let us take a look at another factor, 
payments in kind. Under the commit- 
tee bill, the payments in kind would be 
estimated at approximately $205 million 
or $206 million. But because payments 
in kind are regulated in terms of value 
of the price support level, the payments 
in kind under the Ellender amendment 
would go down in each of the 3 years, 
from $163 million in the first year, 1961, 
to $153 million for 1962, and $141,616,000 
for 1963. 

So it becomes obvious that there is a 
$54 million difference in terms of pay- 
ments in kind between the committee bill 
and the Ellender amendment. The total 
loss of income to the farm producer is 
approximately $500 million, a drop from 
$2,035 million to $1,531 million. 

What does this add up to? If Senators 
are interested in acreage control to re- 
duce production, that has been provided 
in the committee bill and in the Ellender 
amendment. But the Ellender amend- 
ment, in 1964, will reduce income by 
more than $500 million on estimated pro- 
duction. I suggest that no Senator, at 
least on this side of the aisle, ought to 
be interested in reducing farm income 
more than Mr. Benson has been able to 
reduce it thus far. I cannot imagine how 
we can lend ourselves to & proposal 
which is not only uneconomic, but which 
is categorically unjust. 

Furthermore, I placed in the Recorp 
facts—not theory, not fiction, but facts— 
which show that as support price levels 
are reduced, production is increased. I 
do not know why Members of Congress 
refuse to take a look at the statistical 
records of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Those records show that with few 
exceptions, but in the main, over the 
years, as the price is reduced, production 
is increased. The facts are available; 
the evidence is there. Assertions can 
be made to the contrary, but assertions 
are not borne out by the evidence. 

So we have a proposition which we are 
called upon to reconsider, which, if it 
becomes the established pouicy of Con- 
gress, will not reduce production any 
more than the committee bill will, but 
will reduce income considerably more. 

I shall offer an amendment later which 
will increase income but further restrict 
production. 

I hope the Senate will reconsider and 
then defeat the Ellender amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
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that I may yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Wiey], without the 
time being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 'The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is my 
high privilege and pleasure to announce 
to this august body that we have as our 
guests eight distinguished Members of 
the British Parliament and their wives. 
They represent both political parties. I 
shall state their names. 

Set. Lt. Comdr. R. F. B. Bennett, Con- 
servative Member of Parliament for 
Gosport Fareham since 1950. 

Mr. John Ridgood, Conservative Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Bury and Radcliffe 
since 1955. 

Mr. FParey-Jones, Conservative Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Watford since 1955. 

Mr. John Hall, Conservative Member of 
Parliament for Wycombe since 1952. 

They are members of the Conservative 
Party. 

Rt. Hon. George A. Brown, Labor 
Member of Parliament for Belper since 
1945. 

Rt. Hon. Patrick Gordon Walker, La- 
bor Member of Parliament for Smeth- 
wick since 1945. 

Mr. Robert Mellish, Labor Member of 
Parliament for Bermondsey since 1950. 

Mr. Thomas Frederick Peart, Labor 
Member of Parliament for Workington 
since 1945. 

They are members of the Labor Party. 

Mr. President, these gentlemen and 
their wives are in America for the pur- 
pose of attending the opening of the 
British Trade Fair in New York. They 
have visited American industrial plants 
in Georgia and elsewhere and are now 
en route to New York. 

They are our kinfolk—kinfolk in every 
way. We believe in the things in which 
they believe. We have fought the last 
two wars as compatriots. We have lived 
together on this globe and have seen it 
shrink. With the shrinking of the globe 
have come many problems. 

Recently our President and Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan were in Paris. They 
saw the intended summit conference go 
up in smoke, thanks to Khrushchev. 
Nevertheless, our ties are stronger than 
ever. We are engaged in a great enter- 
prise, to preserve the world from war. 

Mr. President, I ask Senators to join 
with me in giving these, our political, re- 
ligious, and blood kinfolk, a welcome. 

{ Applause, Senators rising. ] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. MY. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I take this oppor- 
tunity to join with the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, who is my col- 
league on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the ranking Republican 
member of that committee, in extend- 
ing a word of welcome to the distin- 
guished parliamentarians from our 
mother country who are visiting the 
Senate today. We are certainly delight- 
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ed to have them here; we hope they will 
come this way again. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how is the time allotted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 13 minutes re- 
maining; the Senator from Louisiana 
has 30 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess until 3 o'clock, 
the time for the recess not to be charged 
to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

At 2 o’clock and 57 minutes p.m. the 
Senate took a recess until 3 o’clock p.m. 

During the recess the Members of the 
British Parliament were greeted by 
Members of the Senate. 

At 3 oclock p.m., the Senate reas- 
sembled, when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. McGee in the 
chair). 





WHEAT ACT OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2759) to strengthen the 
wheat marketing quota and price sup- 
port program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
very distressing to me to have to oppose 
my good friend, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc], and also my good 
friend, the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Munpt]; but if we are to be realis- 
tic in our approach to the solving of the 
wheat problem, it is my sincere belief 
that it will be necessary for us to adopt 
the pending amendment or a similar 
one. 

I have no doubt that unless we make 
a realistic approach to the solution of 
this wheat problem, by means of making 
an effort to reduce the surplus, we may 
wind up with no program at all for any 
agricultural commodity. I do not know 
of a commodity that the Agricultural 
Committee considered to which it de- 
voted more time and effort than it did 
to wheat. We gave a great deal of con- 
sideration to wheat and to the wheat 
problem. 

Three years ago, when the Senate 
considered a revision of the price-sup- 
port structure affecting cotton, rice, and 
corn, we also sought to attack the prob- 
lem as regards wheat. But we could 
never get together on a suitable piece 
of legislation affecting wheat. There- 
fore, in order to obtain action on at least 
three of our major agricultural com- 
modities, it was necessary at that time 
to drop out wheat, with the promise 
that wheat would be dealt with the fol- 
lowing year, which was last year. We 
did so, Mr. President. We held hear- 
ings, and we considered many proposed 
wheat programs which were submitted 
by various groups. Finally, the commit- 
tee decided to consider a bill similar 
to the one which I personally introduced 
in January. 


President, I 
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As I said earlier in the debate, the 
original bill which I introduced was sim- 
ilar to the one which was vetoed last year 
by the President, with the single excep- 
tion that the support prices were not as 
high. 

Mr. President, I wish to reemphasize— 
and I hope Senators will take this point 
into consideration when they come to 
vote the next time on this amendment— 
that I am seeking to present to the coun- 
try a realistic wheat bill which actually 
will reduce the surplus we now have on 
hand. 

As I stated earlier today, wheat is the 
only commodity for which, since the in- 
ception of the program, a minimum acre- 
age was fixed by the law. That mini- 
mum was 55 million acres. Of course, 
thereafter the Secretary of Agriculture 
was prevented from reducing the na- 
tional allotment below 55 million acres. 
But, Mr. President, as I pointed out on 
yesterday, and again on today, in the last 
12 years the yield per acre of wheat in 
the United States has almost doubled. 
In other words, every acre of wheat 
planted today will produce almost twice 
the amount of wheat that was produced 
from an acre of land only 12 or 15 years 
ago. Yet we have in the law this 55- 
million-acre limitation. So the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is helpless to act to 
reduce production. 

The bill we now are considering—I am 
not now referring to the pending amend- 
ment—which was presented to the com- 
mittee, provides higher price support for 
the next 3 years, as compared with the 
price support now allowed by the existing 
law. In addition, for the 20-percent 
acreage cut, the farmer is to be recom- 
pensed to the tune of 50 percent of what 
he would have produced from that acre- 
age if he had planted it. I am quite 
certain that that arrangement will give 
the farmer much more income than that 
he now is receiving. 

One shortcoming of the bill is that it 
is a 3-year program only, following 
which we shall revert to the old law, 
under which we have been suffering for 
at least the past 7 or 8 years. 

So, Mr. President, I believe it is wrong 
for anyone to say that the bill now be- 
fore us is a realistic one which will cure 
the evils which now exist in connection 
with the wheat program. As a matter 
of fact, the bill may reduce the surplus 
to some extent, but it will not reduce it 
to the extent to which it should be 
reduced. 

I repeat that although the program 
now proposed will give farmers more in- 
come than they now are receiving, the 
program under this bill will end at the 
expiration of 3 years, and then we shall 
return to the old program, which is cost- 
ing the taxpayers so much money. 

Mr. President, today we have in bins 
throughout the country 1.3 billion 
bushels of wheat. That much wheat is 
on hand; and the Government has tied 
up, in connection with that wheat, 
$3,300 million. If this program con- 
tinues in the way it is now going, I have 
no doubt that it will be destructive to 
the entire farm program. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will 
vote, this time, on the question of agree- 
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ing to the amendment, the way they 
yoted the first time, because certainly 
at that time a majority of the Senate 
voted for a realistic approach to the 
necessary solution of this wheat prob- 
lem. 

I sympathize with my good friends who 
come from the wheat-producing States; 
but they should be in the forefront of 
the efforts to enact legislation which will 
be effective in this situation. 

I know that the cotton producers, 
when they testified before our commit- 
tee, readily accepted a program by which 
the price supports on cotton would be 
reduced in the same manner as that we 
are now proposing in the case of wheat. 

Mr. President, one difference between 
the cotton program, the rice program, 
and the wheat program is that the 
producers of rice and cotton got less 
price supports; but for the acreage they 
lost, there was no repayment in kind, as 
is the case in regard to wheat. So, Mr. 
President, no matter how we argue the 
case, the wheatgrowers are getting a 
better bargain—I shall state the matter 
in that way—than did the producers of 
rice and cotton. 

I hope the amendment I have pro- 
posed will be voted on affirmatively, be- 
cause if the amendment is enacted into 
law and if we make permanent the 20- 
percent cut, I believe that in the long 
run the wheat farmers of the country 
will prosper, as a result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator from Louisiana has 
yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 more minute. 

I repeat, unless that is done, I can 
visualize that the whole farm program 
is going down the drain, because I do 
not blame the taxpayers of this coun- 
try for revolting against a program of 
this kind, when no effort is being made to 
curtail surpluses in the face of the large 
amounts of commodities we now have on 


I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not believe I will 
need 5 minutes. I merely wish to say I 
very earnestly hope the Senate will not 
vote to reconsider the vote by which it 
approved the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Louisiana. In my 
opinion, it was a crucial vote, which will 
determine whether there will be any new 
farm legislation enacted this year. It is 
the key vote. 

Wheat is receiving 65 percent of all 
the benefits of Public Law 480, and the 
other commodities together are getting 
35 percent. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana is killed, then 
the bill as it stands would give wheat 
about 70 percent of all the income from 
Public Law 480, and soybeans, cotton, 
cottonseed oil, sorghums, and all the rest 
of the crops together will receive only 
about 30 cents out of every dollar. 

That is a ridiculous situation. I real- 
ize some Senators are strongly motivated 
by geographical considerations, and I 
have sympathy for the position they 
take; but I do not think anyone is jus- 
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tified in taking a position purely for po- 
litical reasons. I hope no one is doing so. 
I would certainly not vote for anyone 
who was playing loose politics with the 
welfare of the farmers. If he came from 
Nebraska, Kansas, or the Dakotas, and 
voted against the amendment, I could 
understand it; but coming from other 
regions, where wheat is not a major 
crop, it seems to me simply absurd that 
he should say: “Let us continue to give 
70 percent of all the benefits of our farm 
programs to wheat, and let the other 
commodities have the rest.” 

The bill, with the amendment as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Louisiana, will 
be a fair bill. It will, in this next year, 
give the wheatgrower more than he is 
getting now, because the payment in 
kind provided is much higher than it 
ought to be in the bill. I have an amend- 
ment, which I may offer, which will re- 
duce it substantially to what it ought to 
be. The bill, even with the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana, would give 
the wheatgrower more income than he 
is getting this year, and he has had sev- 
eral good, big years. I am glad he has. 
I wish he could continue to plant all the 
wheat he wished to under present law 
and get all the money he could for it. It 
probably would not do him much good 
in the long run, but I wish he could get 
a good price. However, it is ridiculous to 
say wheat should get over two-thirds of 
all the benefits from Public Law 480. 

I hope the Senate will not vote against 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Vermont mentioned the great cost of the 
wheat program. Iam sure, in view of his 
great knowledge of the agricultural pro- 
gram as a whole, he knows wheat has 
not been the most expensive crop since 
farm legislation was enacted in 1933, but 
is about fourth on the list. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am speaking about this 
year. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect for this year; but I think it would 
be interesting to have printed in the 
Recorp figures taken from the official 
Commodity Credit publication, “Analysis 
of Program Results From October 17, 
1933, Through January 31, 1960.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


1. Milk and butterfat____ $1, 858, 909, 164 
2. Corn and cornmeal____-_-. 1, 145, 806, 807 
3. Cotton and cottonseed__ 889, 815, 209 
4. Wheat and wheat flour_- 879, 184, 552 
, Pee ewcismcionteenne 478, 582, 600 
a RE A eee 326, 608, 412 
%. Grain sorghum.......... 329, 287, 108 
Ome Sos. ee es 189, 698, 695 
9. Peanuts and peanut but- 

Oi ondbstudtinkssnus 180, 200, 855 
10. Flax and linseed oil__--_- 167, 397, 980 


Mr. CARLSON. I merely wish to 
mention that milk and butterfat lead the 
list with a cost of $1,858,909,164. Corn 
and cornmeal are next, with a cost of 
$1,145,806,807. Cotton and cottonseed 
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are next, with a cost of $889,815,209. 
Wheat and wheat flour are next with a 
cost of $879,184,552. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am very happy to say 
the dairy program is costing virtually 
nothing now. There has been increased 
corn consumption. In fact if we had 
not had a tremendous crop of 4 billion 
bushels, we would not have been able to 
consume as much as we did. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
uphold the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from 
Plorida. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 7 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, and then I will 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
7 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely hope the Senate will not recon- 
sider the action taken a few minutes 
ago. The Senate frequently changes its 
mind but it generally takes more than a 
few minutes to give the impression of 
not knowing what it wants to do, march- 
ing up the hill, and then, a few minutes 
later, marching down, as is proposed by 
those who support the motion to recon- 
sider. 

Let us not forget that wheat has been 
getting a preferred deal for a great many 
years, and particularly in the last 3 
years since the cotton farmers faced up 
to their problem, and the rice farmers 
faced up to theirs, and the corn farmers 
faced up to theirs, and in each instance 
promoted adoption of programs which, 
in my opinion—and it was a majority 
of the Senate that voted for them—were 
substantially like the program here pro- 
posed, in terms of figures, and were much 
less generous than this program, in that 
there was provided no payment in kind 
for the acreage that was eliminated. 

There is no way to escape that fact, 
because the record shows so clearly what 
is happening right now with reference 
to corn, cotton, and rice. 

I say again what I said a few minutes 
ago. I wish all Senators could approach 
the problems of products of their own 
areas like the Senator from Louisiana, 
for whom I have such unbounded respect, 
and who, himself, recommended the pro- 
gram for rice, when he knows full well 
his State is one of the principal producers 
of that product, and that the program 
for rice is less generous than the pro- 
gram for wheat. 

I hold in my hand the recommenda- 
tions of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration on this subject. No one can say 
that organization is not trying to be 
fair to the farmers, because it is made 
up of farmers. There are something like 
1,700,000 farm families in that great or- 
ganization, and its recommendations are 
exactly in line with the reductions of 
price support and the reductions of 
acreage that are included within the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana, and in which I have joined. 

Is it conceivable that that greatest, 
most substantial, and most responsible 
farm organization which we have would 
take this position if it did not know it 
was in the interest of its own members, 
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as well as in the interest of our country, 
as well as in the interest of a sound agri- 
cultural program, to have this action 
taken? 

Mr. President, I respect that organ- 
ization. I do not always follow its rec- 
ommendations, but in this instance I 
think the long-repeated recommenda- 
tion—the now insistently forwarded rec- 
ommendation—should commend itself to 
the judgment of the Senate, and I think 
we should again take the action we took 
a few minutes ago. 

One more point and I shall be finished, 
Mr. President. In my concept, the price- 
support program was never designed to 
assure a substantial profit to every 
farmer regardless of what might happen, 
other than a tremendous emergency 
and disaster. 

Mr. President, the evidence we had 
before us was that the great producers of 
wheat in some instances have a produc- 
tion cost of approximately 90 cents or $1 
per bushel. That is not a representa- 
tive cost, but it is actual cost for some of 
the large organizations of wheat pro- 
ducers. My information is that approx- 
imately $1.20 is fairly representative of 
the cost of production of wheat per 
bushel. 

Mr. President, for 1961 the amend- 
ment suggests a price support of 75 per- 
cent of parity, which would be $1.79, or 
59 cents more than the $1.20 production 
cost per bushel. For the next year the 
price support suggested is $1.67 per 
bushel. For 1963, by which time the ad- 
vocates of the measure hope we shall 
have the problem back on the track and 
that we shall not have tremendous re- 
ductions in acreage and production, the 
recommended price is $1.55 per bushel. 
No price is suggested which does not per- 
mit some profit in the operations by any 
reasonably efficient producer of wheat. 

Mr. President, I am inviting the atten- 
tion of some of my friends who are from 
cotton areas, from rice areas, and from 
corn areas to the fact that they have 
voted for programs for their producers 
which are quite similar to and in some 
respects less generous than this provision 
for the producers of wheat. I hope these 
Senators will realize that the producers 
of cotton, of rice, and of corn, to whom 
they are answerable for their official ac- 
tions, will find out about this, because 
there is no way to prevent them from 
knowing that wheat is using its power in 
the Congress of the United States to 
exact a more generous bargain for wheat 
producers than that which was given 
to the producers of other commodities, 
even though wheat is in the most diffi- 
cult situation of all, even though wheat 
has more of our money tied up, even 
though more of our money is being ex- 
pended for storage facilities for wheat, 
even though wheat presents more prob- 
lems to aggravate the whole agricultural 
picture than all the other products put 
together. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that ina 
caim sense of trying to do the reasonable 
thing the Senate will stand by the action 
which it took only a few minutes ago 
in approving the amendment sponsored 
by the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana, giving to the wheatgrowers an 
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even better deal than was given under 
a similar amendment which the Senator 
offered 2 years ago to the producers of 
rice. I hope the Senate will refuse to 
reconsider the affirmative vote we took. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to commend the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Ho.tianp], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] for their 
vigorous support of the Ellender 
amendment. 

The Senator from Florida asked the 
question of whether it is conceivable the 
great farm organization, the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, would recommend the 
adoption of the provisions contained in 
the Ellender amendment if the members 
of that farm organization did not im- 
plicitly believe the interests of the 
farmers and the interests of our Nation 
would best be served by the adoption of 
those provisions. 

My answer to the question is that the 
organization would never dare support 
the proposal unless it felt it was on 
sound ground and unless it felt the in- 
terests of the Nation and the interests 
of farmers generally required it. 

We are asking for testimony as to 
what course should be followed in acting 
upon the amendment. We have a num- 
ber of sources from which to obtain that 
testimony. We can obtain it from po- 
litical officials who are interested in be- 
ing elected. We can obtain it from the 
farmers themselves, who are concerned 
about their own plight and about the 
security of the country. 

The Farm Bureau Federation in Ohio 
represents the farmers rather generally. 
The Grange also has a substantial mem- 
bership and the Farmers Union has 
some membership. 

I ask my colleagues, how can we hon- 
estly and sincerely repudiate the word of 
the farmer himself when he asks that 
the amendment be agreed to? Repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion came to see me. They pointed out 
that the program as contained in the 
bill as it is now before the Senate, will 
not solve the problem. They said, “For 
our own good, adopt this program 
whereby you will cut acreage by 20 per- 
cent and, in the next 3 years, reduce the 
price supports gradually.” 

I have a responsibility as a Senator, 
and I have a responsibility as a citi- 
zen. I am not going to adopt the folly 
of taking as legitimate, sound testimony 
the words of people who have a preju- 
diced interest in the matter. No testi- 
mony is more valuable than that which, 
on the surface, has the appearance of 
a witness testifying against himself. 

The members of the Farm Bureau, if 
we take as true the arguments which 
were made, would be testifying against 
themselves, and that I do not believe. 

I do not know what is the member- 
ship of the farmers in the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, but the membership is rather 
substantial. They have come to Wash- 
ington, D.C., in their organized judg- 
ment, and have said, in effect, “For 25 
years you have ‘bungled’ the farm prob- 
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lem. The programs which have been 
used have not been effective. We ask 
you to support this proposal for our good 
and for the Nation’s good.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 more minute to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on the 
basis I have mentioned I urge that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

I have one word to add. I would be 
remiss in my duty if I did not express 
my painful disappointment in respect to 
the action which I witnessed 45 minutes 
ago, when there was a change in the 
complexion of the vote on the amend- 
ment and the vote taken thereafter on 
the motion to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
How much time does the Senator from 
Colorado desire? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator yield 
me 4 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the Senator from Ohio. The 
Senator is one of my good friends. As 
always, I admire and respect his courage. 
I believe we have to look at the situation 
as it is. 

Everybody is attempting and has at- 
tempted during the past few years to 
make a “whipping boy” out of the wheat 
farmers. 

The cold, blunt fact is that the Con- 
gress created this monster, and the Con- 
gress has perpetuated it. In my own 
great State, which produces the kind of 
wheat that we eat, as do the other High 
Plains States, we have seen the effects 
of the policy which Congress has laid 
down from 1945 through 1946, 1947, 
1948, 1949, and 1950. We have main- 
tained a policy of literally begging people 
to plant wheat. Neither the Congress 
nor the Secretary of Agriculture showed 
courage enough in 1950 to stop what was 
occurring. Consequently, more and 
more people came in, bought high-priced 
land, invested thousands and thousands 
of dollars in machinery, and, because the 
law was what it was, they farmed wheat. 

We in the High Plains area do not 
have the choice that the people of Ohio 
or the people of the Southern States or 
other areas have. We raise wheat on our 
non-irrigated lands or we raise feed 
crops—cane, maize, sorghums—or we 
raise nothing. 

The Senator from Ohio referred to 
the change in votes. My vote was not 
one of those that was changed. I have 
lived among the wheat farmers, cattle- 
men and stockmen of the High Plains 
area for 30 years. I do not find them 
to be people who are “bumming” a free 
ride. But I say that when Congress has 
created the monster which put them 
where they are, we owe them a respon- 
sibility to find them a way out which 
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will not break them; and I for one will 
not vote for any measure that would 
break them. 

There are ways that we could do this. 
If we would give up the special privilege 
which is afforded the small 15-acre 
places and support the hard durum 
wheat of this country, we could very 
quickly settle and cure the wheat prob- 
lem. Congress is unwilling to do so. 
There are other measures we could take 
which would accomplish the same ob- 
ject. 

I pointed out yesterday afternoon that 
the flow of allotments from the real 
wheat-producing States to the 15-acre 
farms in the last few years has been 
monumental. The farmers of my State 
have lost endless wheat acreage because 
of this policy. Am I here to write a 
death warrant for my wheat farmers? 
Iam not. I say that even if the bill 
passes as it came from committee, it 
will put a heavy burden upon the wheat 
farmers and undoubtedly some of our 
wheat farmers will be forced out of busi- 
ness. Therefore, consistent with my 
policy of voting against the Ellender 
amendment, I hope that the motion to 
reconsider will be considered favorably. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield 2 
minutes to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Kentucky is not a 
large wheat-producing State, but the 
wheat raised in Kentucky represents a 
considerable part of the income of our 
farmers, and our State is a farm State. 

I intend to vote for the motion to re- 
consider and also, when the opportunity 
arises, I intend to vote to restore the 80 
percent support-price provision. 

My reason for doing so is based on 
principle, and upon my conviction with 
respect to the treatment that should be 
given to all basic commodities. We call 
upon farmers to reduce their production 
in order to bring supplies into some sem- 
blance of balance with demand. Of 
course, I believe there is a correspond- 
ing duty to provide a rather high parity 
in order to protect the income of the 

sfarmer. The bill would require a farm- 

er who is producing, say, 50 acres of 
wheat to reduce his acreage by 20 per- 
cent, or 10 acres. It would mean a re- 
duction in his wheat production of per- 
haps 220 bushels, or perhaps a loss to 
him of $400 in income. 

As has been said here today, the 
amendment which was offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] would not have any effect 
upon reducing production. So having 
made the decision to reduce production 
by a flat cut of 20 percent, we owe to 
farmers the duty of preserving their in- 
come, as best we can. That is my posi- 
tion, not only with respect to wheat, but 
also with respect to all basic commodi- 
ties. I have the highest regard for the 
Senator from Louisiana, the chairman of 
the committee on which I now have the 
opportunity to serve. I know it is his 
desire to produce a bill which will bring 
some relief to the problem which has 
been caused by the overproduction of 
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wheat, and I join with other Senators 
who wish to protect the income of the 
farmers who grow wheat. Therefore, I 
shall support the motion to reconsider 
and also the amendment if it again 
comes to a vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to my- 
self. 

I have tried to protect the bill against 
amendments because I believe that the 
bill as reported from the committee is 
the best we can obtain for both the Na- 
tion as a whole and the wheat farmer. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that every Senator who repre- 
sents a so-called wheat-producing State 
is for the wheat bill instead of the 
amendment which is now pending. I 
believe that is correct. I am not a 
wheatgrower, but I am here fighting for 
what I believe is right and just. 

I represent a cotton-growing and to- 
bacco-growing State, but I wish to do 
what is right for the farmer, whether he 
be a farmer in my own State or one in 
some other State of the United States. 

Let us examine the question for a few 
minutes. The bill as reported from the 
committee would cut the production of 
farmers. If we proceed on the basis of 
the average from 1949 to 1958, we shall 
cut 204 million bushels of wheat from 
the amount to be grown, which would 
reduce production to 888 million. As the 
Senate will note, we shall dispose this 
year of 1,095 million bushels of wheat. 
Such being the case, we shall then re- 
duce the amount that must be stored at 
the present time, at such great expense. 

A great deal has been said about Sen- 
ators who changed their votes. I wish 
to commend those Senators who changed 
their votes, for they must have realized 
that they had voted incorrectly in the 
first instance and desired to correct the 
error. Perhaps the provisions of the 
amendment had not been properly ex- 
plained to them. 

Much has been said about the Farm 
Bureau. I have found that the Farm 
Bureau in South Carolina in many in- 
stances does not follow the recommenda- 
tions of the National Farm Bureau, and 
I admire it for its independence. I shall 
also change my vote when, having 
studied a bill, I realize that another ac- 
tion than the one I took is better, and I 
shall vote in accordance with that prin- 
ciple in the committee although such ac- 
tion may not affect the farmers of my 
particular State. 

The statement has been made that we 
have such a surplus on hand that some- 
thing must be done. I appreciate that 
problem. If Senators who represent 
wheat-growing States were asked what 
their action would be if the amendment 
were adopted, they would say they would 
not vote for the bill. Then where would 
we find ourselves? We would not have 
a wheat bill. 

What is the law at the present time? 
The present law, as I remember, pro- 
vides for payment of from 75 to 90 
percent, and the amount is not cut 
down 20 percent, as is provided in the 
bill now before the Senate. What 
wheatgrowers will vote for the program 
by the prescribed two-thirds vote when 
the program is referred to them if 
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under the present law they can get 75 
percent of parity and not have to cut 
production at all? 

That is the law at the present time. 
That is what we are faced with. So 
I would like Congress to pass a bill that 
will cut down on the amount produced 
next year, so that we will not have to 
store it, so we will not have to haul it 
in and pay for it, or have it stored at 
the Government’s expense. 

That is the position we find ourselves 
in. If the amendment is adopted and 
Senators then join in killing the bill, 
that is what will happen. If the bill 
is not killed in the Senate or in the 
House, when it goes to the voters, they 
will have to vote for it or against it. If 
they vote it down, they will be back 
under the old law. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes remaining. The 
time on the other side has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, the 
matter pending before the Senate is the 
motion to reconsider the vote on the 
first Ellender amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. An affirmative vote 
would be to reconsider; a negative vote 
would be not to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote I would vote “nay.” Therefore 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TALMADGE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SymIncTon]. If he were 
present and voting he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CiarK], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayvdEn], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEeravuver], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Writuiams], are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMING- 
TON] are necessarily absent. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CrarK], the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart] and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 213] 
YEAS—45 
Allott Hartke Mansfield 
Bartlett Hill Monroney 
Brunsdale Hruska Morse 
Carlson Humphrey Moss 
Carroll Jackson Mundt 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Church Johnston, S.C. Proxmire 
Cooper Jordan Randolph 
Curtis Kennedy Russell 
Douglas Kerr Schoeppel 
Dworshak Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Engle McCarthy Wiley 
Ervin McGee Yarborough 
Gore McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Green Magnuson Young, Ohio 
NAYS—42 
Aiken Cotton Kuchel 
Anderson Dirksen Lausche 
Beall Dodd Long, La. 
Bennett Eastland Lusk 
Bible Ellender McClellan 
Bridges Fong Martin 
Bush Frear Pastore 
Butler Fulbright Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Goldwater Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Gruening Scott 
Cannon Hickenlooper Smith 
Capehart Holland Stennis 
Case, N.J. Javits Thurmond 
Chavez Keating Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—13 
Clark Morton Symington 
Hart Muskie Talmadge 
Hayden O’Mahoney Williams, N.J. 
Hennings Saltonstall 
Kefauver Smathers 
So the motion to reconsider was 
agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER]. All time for de- 
bate has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Chair please restate the pending ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. 
ELLENDER }. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to cail 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when his 
name was called). On this question, I 
have a live pair with the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK]. If the 
Senator from Pennsylvania were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 


Mr. MUSKIE (when his name was 
On this question, I have a live 


called). 
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pair with the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hennincs]. If the Senator 
from Missouri were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. TALMADGE (when his name was 
called). On this question, I have a live 
pair with the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SyMINGTON]. 
If the Senator from Missouri were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (when 
his name was called). On this question, 
I have a live pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart]. If the 
Senator from Michigan were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“‘vea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEN] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sy MInc- 
TON] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAvUvVER] is paired with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“‘vea.”’ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 


{Mr. SALTONSTALL!| are necessarily ab- 


sent. 


The result was announced—yeas 39, 


nays 46, as follows: 


[No. 214] 

YEAS—39 
Aiken Cotton Keating 
Anderson Dirksen Kuchel 
Beall Dodd Lausche 
Bennett Eastland McClellan 
Bible Ellender Martin 
Bridges Fong Pastore 
Bush Frear Prouty 
Butler Fulbright Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Goldwater Scott 
Cannon Gruening Smith 
Capehart Hickenlooper Stennis 
Case, N.J. Holland Thurmond 
Chavez Javits Williams, De!. 

NAYS—46 
Allott Hill Monroney 
Bartlett Hruska Morse 
Brunsdale Humphrey Moss 
Carlson Jackson Mundt 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Case,S.Dak. Johnston,S.C. Proxmire 
Church Jordan Randolph 
Cooper Kennedy Russell 
Curtis Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Dworshak Lusk Wiley 
Engle McCarthy Yarborough 
Ervin McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Gore McNamara Young, Ohio 
Green Magnuson 
Hartke Mansfield 
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NOT VOTING—15 


Byrd, W. Va. Kefauver Saltonstall 
Clark Long, La. Smathers 
Hart Morton Symington 
Hayden Muskie Talmadge 
Hennings O’Mahoney Williams, N.J. 

So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 


send to the desk, on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND], amendments identified as “6-g§- 
60—H,”’ and I ask that they be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana on behalf of himself and the 
Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed: On page 11, line 15, to strike 
out “80 per centum of the parity price 
therefor” and insert “75 per centum of 
the parity price therefor”. 

On page 21, lines 23 and 24, to strike 
out “1961, 1962, and 1963 crops” and in- 
sert ‘1961 and subsequent crops’’. 

On page 23, lines 2 and 3, to strike out 
1961, 1962, and 1963 crops” and insert 
“1961 and subsequent crops”. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This amendment 
differs from the one that was just de- 
feated in this way: The support price is 
the minimum now provided by law; that 
is, 75 percent. In other words, the 
farmers who produce wheat will receive 
a price support of 75 percent each year 
for the next 3 years, as fixed by law, and, 
in return, the acreage will be cut 20 
percent. In addition, the farmer will 
receive 50 percent payments in kind for 
the wheat he would have produced on 
the 20 percent of acreage cut. 

I hope the amendment will be 
adopted, because, if it is not, my fear is 
we shall not have a wheat bill at all. 

The amendment makes the 20-percent 
cut permanent. In other words, as I 
pointed out a while ago, the bill as now, 
presented to the Senate calls for 80-per- 
cent price supports for the next 3 years. 
It also calls for a 20-percent acreage cut 
for the next 3 years. It also calls for 
payments in kind of 50 percent for what 
would have been produced on the 20 
percent of the acreage which had been 
cut out of production. But the program 
ends at the end of 3 years, and we would 
go back to the same old law now in effect. 

If we are to be realists in this matter, 
we should at least vote to make the 20- 
percent acreage cut permanent, because, 
if we do not, at the end of the next 3 
years, unless Congress acts in the mean- 
time, we shall go back to the same old 
law which has caused so much difficulty 
up to the present. 

I do not care to go into the details of 
the amount of wheat now on hand. 
That has already been stated. If we are 
to make a realistic approach in a wheat 
bill, we should at least adopt the amend- 
ment which is now pending. 
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Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr.ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JORDAN. What does the amend- 
ment do to the 15-acre allotment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It remains just the 
same as it is in the bill. 

Mr. JORDAN. Twelve acres? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Twelve acres. It 
does not change that at all. What does 
happen is that the bill becomes a perma- 
nent measure. In other words, as I have 
just pointed out, the bill as it is now 
before the Senate would simply mean the 
farmers would be paid a 5-percent in- 
crease in support prices, would receive 
50 percent of what would have been pro- 
duced on the 20-percent acreage cut, 
and at the end of the 3 years we would 
revert to the old law that has given us 
so much difficulty up to now. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 


to. 

The amendment which was defeated 
a moment ago provided for lesser price 
supports in 1962 and also in 1963. 
Otherwise the pending amendment is 
the same as the one which was just voted 
down. 

I repeat, I hope the Senate will adopt 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
a full explanation of the amendment, in- 
dicating its effect, which I have just 
described, the amount of wheat we have 
on hand, and the cost of the wheat pro- 
gram alone, which amounts to 40 per- 
cent of the losses sustained under the 
farm programs. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


This amendment does three things. 

First, it provides a support price of 75 
percent of parity for the 1961, 1962, and 1963 
crops of wheat, in lieu of the 80-percent 
support provided by the committee amend- 
ment. 

Second, it makes the 20-percent reduction 
in wheat acreage allotments provided for by 
the committee amendment permanent. 

Third, it makes the reduction in the 15- 
acre exemption provided by the committee 
amendment permanent. 

The wheat situation is critical. At the 
present time the Government has about 
$3.3 billion invested in over 1.3 billion bush- 
els of wheat. This amounts to more than 
a@ year’s supply for both domestic markets 
and for export. Storage, handling, transpor- 
tation, and interest costs for wheat are esti- 
mated at $456.7 million for fiscal 1961, up 
from the $4188 million cost during this 
fiscal year. The subsidy paid on each bushel 
of wheat exported amounts to about 55 to 60 
cents per bushel. Overall wheat program 
expenditures run about 40 percent of the 
total expenditure for stabilization of farm 
prices and income, but income from wheat 
represents only 6 percent of cash receipts 
from total farm sales. 

A continuation of the present program 
will mean a further buildup of the wheat 
surplus by about 100 to 200 million bushels 
& year. 

For these reasons, it is imperative that the 
Congress pass during this session a bill to 
meet this situation that will be acceptable 
to the President of the United States and 
will become law. 

The amendment I am proposing is re- 
quired to bring the bill in line with the 
guidelines outlined by the President in his 
message of February 9 to Congress. 
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The President stated: 

“I will approve any constructive solution 
that the Congress wishes to develop, by “‘con- 
structive” meaning this: 

“First, that price-support levels be real- 
istically related to whatever policy the Con- 
gress chooses in respect to production con- 
trol, it being recognized that the higher the 
support the more regimented must be the 
farmer. 

“Second, that price-support levels not be 
so high as to stimulate still more excessive 
production, reduce domestic markets, and 
increase the subsidies required to hold world 
outlets. 

“Third, for reasons long expressed by the 
administration, that we avoid direct sub- 
sidy payment programs for crops in sur- 
plus; likewise, we must avoid programs 
which would invite harmful countermeas- 
ures by our friends abroad, or which while 
seeking to assist one group of farmers, 
would badly hurt other farmers.” 

One important condition laid down by the 
President specifically states that the price- 
support level must not be so high as to 
increase the subsidies paid to exporters on 
wheat exported from this country. 

At the present time, according to the testi- 
mony of the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, an export subsidy of about 55 to 60 
cents is paid on every bushel of wheat ex- 
ported. 

Any increase in price supports will auto- 
matically increase the amount of the export 
subsidy. As a matter of fact, the increase 
anticipated by the bill amounts to about 12 
cents per bushel. Figured on the basis of 
exports of 480 million bushels, the total sub- 
sidy increase for only 1 year will amount to 
$57.6 million. Over the 3-year period cov- 
ered by the bill this would amount to a total 
of $172.8 million. This is a figure that I 
doubt the President can accept in view of the 
criteria regarding subsidies laid down in his 
message. 

In my estimation this bill fails to meet the 
criteria laid down by the President in an- 
other respect. The President stated that 
wheat legislation must not in any way be 
detrimental to other segments of agriculture. 

Yet, this bill in raising price supports for 
wheat would, as a matter of fact, have ad- 
verse effects on other crops. For example, a 
higher price for wheat would result in a 
greater proportion of Public Law 480 funds 
being devoted to wheat at the expense of 
other crops. In his 11th semiannual report 
on Public Law 480, the President indicated 
that of the agreements negotiated in the 
previous 6-month period about 80 percent of 
the total funds involved were for wheat. It 
is obvious that any increased price for wheat 
would result in even a greater proportion go- 
ing to this crop at the expense of decreased 
exports of fats and oils, feed grains, fruit, 
tobacco, cotton, and other commodities. 

Some of these crops, notably feed grains, 
are in substantial surplus. In addition, ex- 
portation of feed grains is a relatively new 
development, which agriculture and the 
trade hopes will ultimately result in stable 
markets abroad. Any reduction in the Pub- 
lic Law 480 funds available to help export 
this commodity may well lead to a permanent 
injury to the development of a strong ex- 
port market. 

Of course the alternative is to schedule 
less wheat under the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. However, this would be ridiculous in 
view of the fact that total supplies for the 
coming marketing year of over 2.5 billion 
bushels will exceed our needs for the next 2 
years. 

Wheat is the most costly program the De- 
partment of Agriculture now has. CCC has 
over $3.3 billion invested in wheat. The ex- 
port subsidy is running at 55 to 60 cents 
per bushel, and we will have a 2-year supply 
on hand. 
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Something must be done, but I am afraid 
that raising price supports may be detri- 
mental insofar as its chances for becoming 
law is concerned. 

In addition to bringing price supports in 
line with the President’s recommendations, 
this amendment would make permanent the 
20-percent reduction in wheat acreage allot- 
ments and the cut in the 15-acre exemption. 

These two provisions are also aimed at 
amending the bill to conform to criteria 
suggested by the President. 

Obviously we are producing entirely too 
much wheat. With price supports at high 
levels feed markets are closed to wheat. 
Approximately 100 to 200 million bushels of 
wheat used to be fed to livestock each year. 
This outlet has been largely lost because 
wheat is priced out of a competitive relation- 
ship with other feed grains. 

With this market lost, the only outlet is 
for food. Normally only about 500 million 
bushels of wheat are used domestically each 
year for this purpose. Another 100 million 
bushels are used for seed, and other pur- 
poses. Yet, we produce on the average about 
1.2 billion bushels each year. The remainder 
would normally be taken over by CCC, in 
the absence of an export subsidy. But even 
with this high export subsidy we can export 
only about 450 to 500 million bushels a year, 
the majority under Public Law 480. A 20- 
percent cut in allotments will result in a pro- 
duction level more nearly consonant with 
demand, and will in the next few years cause 
a reduction in the existing surplus of wheat. 
But 3 years is hardly enough time to bring 
CCC stocks down to manageable levels. 
Therefore, I feel it imperative that the cut 
become permanent. 

Through this feature we can expect the 
huge surplus of stocks to become finally 
liquidated, thus making it possible over a 
longer period of time to bring about the 
proper adjustments in the supply-demand 
relationship for wheat. I am sure that all 
will agree with me that this is a highly 
desirable feature. 

On the other hand, if the cut is not made 
permanent, we can expect a reversal in sur- 
plus reduction and at the end of 3 years 
we will again see stocks of wheat piling up 
in Government warehouses at a cost to tax- 
payers of millions of dollars a year. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am in charge of the time in opposition. 
Does the Senator from South Dakota 
want time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, in opposition. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate, now that it has had an op- 
portunity to comprehend the basic is- 
sues involved in this debate, will take 
the same action on the amendment that 
it took on the earlier Ellender amend- 
ment, on reconsideration of all the facts. 

As the Senator from Louisiana, the 
chairman of the committee, has cor- 
rectly pointed out, the amendment he 
now offers differs from the rejected 
amendment only in that it retains the 
75-percent price levels, for years two 
and three, and into perpetuity, instead 
of cutting it down to 70 percent and 65 
percent. Other than that, it retains all 
of the difficulties and all of the injus- 
tices insofar as the wheat farmer is con- 
cerned. It means cutting down his pro- 
duction by 20 percent without giving 
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him additional price supports to com- 
pensate him for the reduced income he 
will receive from his wheat acreage. 

Mr. President, the surpluses of this 
country, whatever their cause, are not 
caused by or created by deliberate prac- 
tices of the American wheat farmers. 
The American farmer geared himself to 
@ wartime production. When peacetime 
came, he could not gear himself down to 
peacetime production. Nor did the 
Government provide a softening process 
to protect the farmer when he was re- 
ducing his production, the way it did to 
protect industry when industry de- 
creased its production, transferring from 
wartime to peacetime, with the Govern- 
ment absorbing a large part of the finan- 
cial shock. 

Every argument which induced the 
Senate, very wisely, in my opinion, to 
reconsider the original Ellender amend- 
ment and then to defeat it, should in- 
duce my colleagues in the Senate to de- 
feat this amendment, so we can then 
adopt the committee formula, which 
provides for the 20-percent acreage cut- 
back, and will give the farmer an 80- 
percent price support plus a 50-percent 
payment in kind on the reduced acres, 
so that his income will remain approxi- 
mately what it is now. We should not 
force down the farmer’s income when 
inflationary forces are pushing up the 
cost of everything the farmer has to 
buy. 

I hope the second Ellender amend- 
ment will be rejected as was the first. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, of course the amendment is 
much better than the amendment 
which was previously defeated, but still 
it would reduce the income of farmers 
rather sharply. 

It has been pointed out that the 
wheat price support program has been 
a costly program. I do not know of 
any other farm commodity which is 
produced on more farms in America 
than wheat. There are a total of 4,640,- 
900 farms in the United States, and 
1,839,773 have a history of wheat pro- 
duction. By reducing acreages without 
any compensation in price supports, to 
make up for the loss, we would reduce 
the income of approximately half the 
farmers of the United States. 

There are more farmers raising wheat 
in Ohio and in some other States than 
there are raising wheat in my State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator for 
the amendment or against the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope the Senator 
will wait 1 minute. I wish to be honest 
with the Senator. 

May I have 5 minutes from the time 
on the bill? 


I am against the 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not control 
the time on the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator is 
for the amendment, I yield 5 minutes 


to him. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am for the 
amendment. At least, I am going to 
vote for the amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
going to vote for the amendment, as I 
did for the others. In my humble opin- 
ion, it will not help the situation one 
iota. It will not decrease surpluses. 
It will not increase tne farmer’s income. 
The taxpayers will still have to pay huge 
sums of money. 

I hope Senators will pay close atten- 
tion to these words. This is true for the 
very simple reason that we have a law 
which states that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture can sell commodities out of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation stock- 
pile at 5 percent, plus some costs, above 
the existing support price. That refers 
to the existing parity price or support 
price. The law does not provide that 
the Secretary may sell at parity, but in- 
stead provides that he may sell against 
the existing support price. 

The lower we reduce the support price, 
the further we push it down, with a law 
which says the Secretary of Agriculture 
can sell at 5 percent above the existing 
support price, the lower we are going to 
set the free market price in America for 
wheat and for every other commodity. 
Therefore, we will simply keep reducing 
and reducing and reducing the support 
price and the free market price, until we 
reach a point where we have reduced 
the farmer’s income by reducing the sup- 
port price and the free market price. 
We will also pile up surpluses, without 
doing anybody any good at all. It will 
be exactly like a dog chasing his tail. 

What we ought to be doing—and I in- 
troduced a measure to do this last year— 
is to freeze surpluses, to a certain extent, 
so that the surpluses can be sold for only 
certain purposes and, if the surpluses 
are sold in the open market, we should 
provide that they can be sold only at 100 
percent of parity. Then we will return 
to the conditions of a number of years 
ago, and the farm prices in the open 
market will be satisfactory. Then the 
goods will move into the open market. 
Then the inventories will be carried by 
private enterprise in America, as they 
once were years ago. Inventories will 
not be piled up in Government-owned 
warehouses, costing the taxpayers a mil- 
lion dollars a day, or more. 

We are never going to solve our pres- 
ent problem so long as we have such a 
law, because the law in itself sets the 
market price. The lower we reduce the 
support price, the lower we reduce the 
market price, the more corn, wheat, and 
other commodities the poor farmer must 
raise in order to make both ends meet, 
because the income of the farmer is the 
number of bushels he raises multiplied 
by the price he receives per bushel. The 
lower the price per bushel, the more 
bushels the farmer has to raise in order 
to get X number of dollars. 
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I have discussed this problem at 
length and have talked about it to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I have con- 
ferred with many of my colleagues about 
it. I have introduced proposed legisla- 
tion on this subject. 

When we had a 90-percent-of-parity 
support price years ago, we had the same 
law, providing that the Secretary of 
Agriculture could sell surplus commod- 
ities at 5 percent above the support price, 
which was 95 percent. Under these con- 
ditions, the free market price was where 
it belonged, around 90 to 95 percent of 
parity, which was a satisfactory price for 
the farmers. The goods moved into the 
open market. The goods moved into in- 
ventories of private enterprise and into 
warehouses owned by private persons, in- 
stead of Government warehouses. 

We will never solve our problem so 
long as we have a law which gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture the right to sell 
at 5 percent above the existing support 
prices. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana to yield to me, but I do not see 
him in the Chamber at the moment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall be happy to yield to my colleague 
from Florida. If we need more time, 
we can exchange time back and forth 
later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How much time 
does the Senator from Florida desire? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to have 
about 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield whatever 
time the Senator wishes to have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Seantor from Florida is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, any- 
one who is planning to vote against the 
amendment is not apt to know the pro- 
visions of present law, because under the 
present law now on the books the wheat 
farmers will get less money than they 
will get under the provisions of the 
amendment. The wheat farmers will 
not only get less money, but they will at 
the same time continue to pile up more 
and more surpluses. 

What would the amendment do? It 
would cut the wheat acreage 20 percent, 
but it would leave the price support at 
75 percent, which is the present mini- 
mum. That will have to be put in force 
under the present surplus conditions. 
In addition to that, for the 20-percent 
acreage which is to be cut off, generous 
payments amounting to more than any 
profit which the wheat grower could ever 
make out of his natural production would 
be allowed him, because no one will dare 
deny the fact that 50 percent production 
is more than the amount of profit which 
can be made on wheat acreage. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
leave the price support where it is under 
the present law, and where it will have 
to operate if we do not get a law or if 
we pass a bill which is vetoed. It will 
generously compensate the grower for 
the 20 percent of his acreage which will 
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be cut off, leaving him in better shape 
than if he had produced wheat on the 
acres. 

Why is that tenable at all? It is ten- 
able simply because the contribution 
which is made to the farmer, the com- 
pensation which is paid to him, comes 
from the surpluses on hand and tends 
to reduce the surpluses. 

Mr. President, I think this is the least 
in the form of an amendment which 
could be proposed and agreed to which, 
besides leaving the wheatgrower in a 
better situation so far as his income is 
concerned, at the same time will make 
sure that there will be some reduction 
in the surpluses. I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator is quite familiar with congressional 
thinking about this matter, and perhaps 
has heard observations as to the recep- 
tion the various plans may receive at 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Would the Senator venture any opinion 
as to whether, if the amendment is 
agreed to, he thinks the proposed legis- 
lation might be agreed to in conference 
and might eventually become law? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has no information whatsoever 
on the matter about which the Senator 
from South Dakota has inquired, but he 
knows the bill would bring about a bet- 
ter or an improved situation as com- 
pared with what would happen if the 
law were not changed. At the same time 
it would not diminish the farmer’s in- 
come, but would slightly accentuate it. 
I do not see how, under the present sit- 
uation, when the surplus is so great and 
everyone knows it must be reduced, there 
could be a better proposal that would 
commend itself to anyone who is really 
trying to attack the surplus problem at 
this time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of 
course, the bill will not improve the sit- 
uation unless it can become law. If we 
could receive some assurance that the 
bill could be agreed to by the House and 
signed by the President, some of us might 
be inclined to think it should be con- 
sidered as a solution to enable us to get 
somewhere. Certainly we do not want 
to stay where we are. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I recognize the dif- 
ficulties in the situation, and I wish I 
could assure the distinguished Senator 
with respect to what the House of Rep- 
resentatives will do in its wisdom and 
what the Executive will do. All I can 
say is that I believe both of them wish 
to improve the surplus situation by re- 
ducing production. They do not wish 
to hurt the growers, but to help them. 
I do not see how anyone can go further 
than that and hope to get a bill ap- 
proved, and at the same time accom- 
plish the several objectives that we all 
have in mind. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall take only 2 minutes. 

The amendment is direct, simple, and 
plain. It leaves the price support level 
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at exactly the same level it is now—75 
percent of parity. 

Secondly, the amendment reduces the 
allotted acreage 20 percent. This has 
as its purpose the reduction of the sur- 
plus or the supply. Of course, it also 
reduces farm income. When acreage 
and plantings are reduced 20 percent, 
farmers are compensated in small part 
for that reduction in income by a 50- 
percent payment in kind, which is 50 
percent of wheat priced at 75 percent of 
parity. 

It is quite obvious that this means the 
farm producer will get less than he gets 
now. It is equally obvious he would get 
on than he would under the committee 

ill. 

What I believe we will see happen un- 
der this kind of arrangement is that 
farmers will merely shift acreage to the 
production of grain sorghums for the 
acreage reductions that they take, and 
they will get their payment in kind. 
We will then see a sharp reduction in 
farm income, with little or no reduction 
in farm production and a continuation 
of the current farm problem. 

Let us face the problem. Neither the 
bill nor the amencment before us comes 
anywhere near solving the so-called 
wheat problem. The best way to take 
care of the wheat problem is to set forth 
a comprehensive farm bill that takes 
into consideration feed grains as well as 
wheat, and we are not doing that. 

The other way to take care of the 
problem is through an expanded export 
program, both for dollars and under 
Public Law 480, upon which we are be- 
ginning to make some progress. This 
is not an answer. All I can say about 
the amendment is that it is just a little 
worse than the committee bill. It surely 
is no better. If we wish to tinker with 
the committee bill, which was tinkered 
half to death before it was reported to 
the Senate, I suggest that this is a good 
way todoso. With one more tinkering, 
there will not be any more substance 
left to the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield 2 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hope I 
am not getting this time under a mis- 
understanding. I would agree with 
much of what the Senator from Minne- 
sota has said except for one thing. I 
am not convinced the amendment would 
reduce the farmer’s income from what 
it would be under the present law. In 
fact, it would seem that this bill would 
improve the farmer’s income over what 
the present law provides. We have 75 
percent of parity under both the present 
law and under the proposed legislation, 
but under the present law there is no 
provision for payment in kind. Under 
the proposed law, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, the farmer would get payment 
in kind for one-half the normal produc- 
tion of his 20-percent reduction in acres. 
One-half of the normal production of 
20 acres would be a net return to the 
farmer. He would not have to plant 
wheat. He would not have to harvest 
it. He would get it out of the bins. 
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Therefore it would improve his income 
over the income he would receive under 
the present law by the amount of 50 
percent of the 20 percent of acreage re- 
duction. He would receive a net increase 
in income. 

The other point is that it would take 
that much out of storage and reduce the 
surplus. It seems to me in these re- 
spects this amendment perhaps meets 
the guidelines laid down by the Presi- 
dent in his message to the Congress. 
He said he would sign legislation pre- 
sented to him if it did not increase the 
cost to the Treasury and if it did re- 
duce the surplus. It seems to me that 
this proposal would not increase the cost 
to the Treasury, because the support 
would remain at 75 percent. On the 
other hand, it would reduce the surplus 
by taking out of surplus the amount 
necessary to make the payment in kind. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 
If the amendment were adopted and the 
bill remained as it is otherwise, the wheat 
farmers’ income, I am sure, would be in- 
creased somewhat, but the only benefit to 
the Government would be a reduction in 
the amount of wheat which is carried 
over from year to year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not say that if I were writing 
the legislation this is what I would write. 
I would like to have something better 
than we have in the present law. How- 
ever, it seems to me we could say to 
the President that this bill meets the 
guidelines that he laid down. It would 
increase the income of the farmer, and it 
would reduce the surplus. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to commend 
the Senator from South Dakota for the 
observations he has made. Many times 
we have heard Senators argue that pro- 
posed farm legislation would be con- 
curred in by the House, or that the 
President would not have courage enough 
to veto it. Time after time I have said 
that we had better not count on such an 
outcome. The President might have 
courage enough to veto it. 

My guess is that the President would 
veto a bill which would increase the cost 
to the Treasury, which the bill before 
us would do unless the Ellender amend- 
ment were adopted. I think the Ellen- 
der amendment is sensible. It would 
leave the parity price where it is now. 
The proposed legislation does not at- 
tempt to solve the problem on a 3-year 
basis, which would permit it to bob back 
and hit us, but proposes to solve it on a 
permanent basis. I am not one who be- 
lieves that we should count on what the 
other body will do, or attempt to de- 
termine whether or not the President will 
veto the bill. I think the Senate has an 
obligation to try to pass a decent bill for 
the other body to consider and to be 
offered to the President for signature. 

It seems to me we would best serve 
our purpose if we would adopt the El- 
lender amendment. I know there is great 
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pressure to see how high support prices 
can go, but any time we have a surplus 
of 1,200 million bushels of wheat, as we 
now have, and allow that supply to come 
into the market and depress other prices 
of other commodities, we will see a re- 
duction in all agricultural prices. 

Surpluses affect prices greatly, as any- 
one who watches farm economics knows. 
A surplus of 5 percent does not bring 
about a decline of only 5 percent in price. 
The price drops far more than that. The 
Department of Agriculture has statistics 
which show what happens when sur- 
pluses are allowed to get too high. 

I have been laying off farm legislation 
for a long time because I have been dis- 
couraged since we got into some sort 
of complication between the éxecutive 
branch and the Congress. But I hope 
Congress will take a good look at the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, with whom I was hon- 
ored to serve, and will adopt his amend- 
ment. By doing so we may present to 
the President a bill which he can prop- 
erly sign, and which in my opinion will 
be a help to the farmers of this country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I am intrigued by the argument of the 
Senator from South Dakota. He says 
the amendment is better than the pres- 
ent law. If that is the case, the com- 
mittee bill is 5 percent better than the 
present law or the Ellender amendment. 
I cannot imagine anyone wanting to vote 
for a bill or an amendment which is no 
better than or a little better than the 
present law, but still not as good as the 
committee bill. If 75 percent of parity, 
plus a 20-percent acreage reduction, and 
payments in kind up to 50 percent of 
that production per acre, is better than 
the present law, then I submit that 80 
percent of parity, plus 20-percent reduc- 
tion and 50-percent payment in kind on 
the production per acre, is better than 
the Ellender amendment. 

The Ellender amendment is designed to 
amend the bill reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. There is 
no use for anyone to pretend that we 
have solutions here to the so-called 
problems. I must be blunt about it. I 
believe that better administration of the 
current law would solve many of the 
problems. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is a disorderly mass of business 
confusion. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration does not operate as it should in 
terms of satisfying the market. 

At some time, when Congress gets 
enough time, I suggest that it investigate 
the operation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, not merely with reference 
to the storage costs, but also with refer- 
ence to the market. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has broken the price 
of corn again and again to the advantage 
of the corn processors. 

Anyone who does not know that, can- 
not read. What this particular bill seeks 
to do is to permit a little longer life until 
sometime when Congress, with a new 
administration, whether Republican or 
Democratic, will come forward with a 
comprehensive farm program. 
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We are not going to legislate compre- 
hensive farm legislation today. We are 
legislating on one item, called wheat. 
I recognize that wheat is in vast surplus. 
That is not the worst thing that could 
happen to this country. With better 
management of our surpluses, those sur- 
pluses would not be so burdensome. 

I conclude with this statement. I ask 
any Senator to produce any evidence 
today, tomorrow, or next week which 
shows that when we reduce the price of 
wheat we also reduce production. When 
we have a price support program which 
requires the Government of the United 
States to give crop loans, which ulti- 
mately means that the Government may 
very well take over the crop on which the 
loans are made, I ask any Senator to 
produce any evidence that shows that 
when we reduce price supports the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation takes over 
less farm commodities. There is no such 
evidence. 

All we get is bold assertions. There is 
no evidence that shows that when we 
reduce price supports, and the Govern- 
ment is required to take over the crop 
upon which the loan is made, we reduce 
supplies. There is no such evidence. 

I submit again the record from 1952 
to 1959—7 years. In 7 years there was 
a continuous drop in price supports. In 
7 years, a continuous increase in pro- 
duction. In 7 years, a continuous drop 
in prices on wheat. In 7 years, a con- 
tinuous increase in the supply of wheat 
and in the cost to the American tax- 
payer. 

It seems to me that something more 
than theoretical assertions should be 
made. The facts are known in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the Department of Ag- 
riculture except lack of judgment. They 
have the facts and the statistics. I sub- 
mit that while the bill before us is not 
a good bill—and I will try to make it bet- 
ter with amendments—it is better than 
what we are talking about now. It isa 
choice between two alternatives, but one 
is worse than the other. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mathematically it can 
be demonstrated that the committee bill 
is 5 percent better than the Ellender 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is the difference be- 
tween 80 percent and 75 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Those who argue that 
the farmer will get more income under 
the Ellender proposal do so by virtue of 
the fact that payments in kind are made 
up to 50 percent; whereas negotiable 
certificates are given, and that does not 
mean that they will have the value they 
would have under the price supports the 
farmers would receive. The farmers 
would get negotiable certificates. What 
they would bring in the market place 
will not compensate the farmer for what 
he would lose in production. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
have listened with great attention to the 
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debate. Ican only repeat that the Farm 
Bureau of Ohio, representing a substan- 
tial number of wheatgrowers, asks that 
the present program be changed. It 
takes the position that what has been 
done has not been a solution of the farm 
problem and has not been in the interest 
of the country. It takes the position 
that the huge surpluses which have ac- 
cumulated are neither good for the 
farmer nor for the Nation. The Farm 
Bureau asks that we change the law. 

It recommended that the original El- 
lender bill be accepted. As for myself, ’ 
am going to take the word of the farm- 
ers of Ohio rather than the word of Sen- 
ators who argue on the floor, when I 
know that the facts gathered as to wheat 
and the cost to the taxpayers have 
greater potency in convincing my judg- 
ment than are the words that are spoken 
here. To me, the deeds speak too 
loudly to accept the arguments that are 
made here. 

Everywhere the talk is about the ex- 
cessive surpluses and the cost to the tax- 
payers. The farmers know that to be 
true, and in Ohio they are asking for a 
change in the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 1 
minute, I am always delighted to hear 
my friend from Minnesota speak. The 
point I wish to make is that the reason 
why we have had such huge supplies of 
wheat over the years is not because of 
low price supports, but because there 
is fixed in the law a minimum acreage 
of 55 million acres. I showed yesterday 
that production per acre has increased . 
almost twofold in the last 15 years. That 
is the principal cause. What my amend- 
ment does is to cut acreage back 20 
percent and make it permanent. If we 
do that. I am satisfied that in the years 
to come we can resolve the wheat sur- 
plus, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, I 
wish to reply briefiy to the Senator’s 
statement. I did not make a speech. I 
cited facts. I could be as tongue tied 
as Demosthenes before he put pebbles 
in his mouth, and the facts would still 
be the same. With 55 million acres and 
with price supports reduced from 90 
percent to 75 percent, production has 
gone up. Wecould reduce price supports 
to 70 percent, and production would 
still go up. 

I grant that a 20-percent acreage 
cut will help reduce production. How- 
ever, I say most respectfully to my dis- 
tinguished chairman that there is a 20- 
percent acreage cut provision in the 
committee bill, and we will get the same 
kind of decrease in production under 
the bill, and perhaps a little more. An 
80-percent support price will not 
produce more wheat than a 75-percent 
support price. The control on produc- 
tion is the 20-percent cut in acreage. 
I believe it should be 25 percent acreage 
reduction, with 85 percent of parity price 
support. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield 1 min- 
ute to me? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carloina. 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Con- 
siderable mention has been made of the 
fact that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation favors the present cut in 
wheat price support in this bill. I think 
it should be made clear that the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation also pro- 
pose at their last convention to reduce 
the price supports for dairy products. 
I think the dairy interests represented 
here today should take that fact into 
consideration too. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, how much time remains 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nine 
minutes remain for the proponents; 14 
minutes for the opponents. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Senate should know 
that this amendment was considered in 
the committee. The committee rejected 
it. The committee voted to report the 
bill with the 80-percent price-support 
provision. We thought the farmers were 
entitled to that support price, if their 
acreage was to be cut 20 percent, from 
55 million acres to 44 million acres. 

Furthermore, we did not want to have 
the wheat farmers receive too much of 
a cut in their net profits from the grow- 
ing of wheat. It was learned that the 
net income from all farm crops has de- 
creased in recent years approximately 
$500 million a year. That is what we 
were trying to protect in the bill. That 
is why we have the 80-percent price- 
support provision today. 

I favor the 80-percent provision, and 
I think I voice the viewpoint of the 
majority of the committee. Therefore, 
I shall vote against the pending amend- 
ment, 

Mr. President, I am willing to yield 
back the remainder of my time, if the 
other side will yield back the remainder 
of its time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
bill, the proponents have 56 minutes re- 
maining; the opponents 45 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the minority 
leader control the time in opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I hope we can get a 
wheat bill enacted. This matter is so 
imperative that Congress can no longer 
Shirk its duty. As I read the testimony, 
there will be a carryover of 1,300 million 
bushels of wheat on the 30th of June. 
The estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture are that the carryover will 
be 1,400 million bushels a year from now. 
So the increase will be 100 million bu- 
shels. That means that the problem will 
become more aggravated and more dif- 
ficult of solution as time goes on. 

How shall we attack the problem? 
The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
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Humpnurey] is certainly correct, in part, 
when he talks about increased yields. 
However, increased yields also return in- 
creased yields to the farmer himself in 
the form of cash value for his product. 

More than 20 years ago, Congress set 
the minimum acreage for wheat at 55 
million acres. At that time the average 
production of wheat for the country 
was about 13 bushels. In 1958, the rate 
of production reached a peak of 27 bush- 
els. I think the average for the last 4 
years was in the neighborhood of 22 
bushels. So that, in part, accounts for 
this hoard which exists. 

I am not insensible, also, of the over- 
planting which is taking place, because 
that has increased substantially with 
the number of acres of wheat which is 
being raised. All this merely aggravates 
the problem. 

What should we do in the face of 
those circumstances? First, it is neces- 
sary to drop the incentive somewhat. If 
that is not done, the overplanting will 
continue. Increased fertilization con- 
tinues to take place, and that will cause 
production which will assume moun- 
tainous proportions. Thus the reason 
for dropping the figure for price support 
is to diminish somewhat the incentive 
to produce wheat. 

Second, it is necessary somehow to 
reduce the acreage if we expect to re- 
duce the hoard, instead of adding to it at 
the rate of 100 million bushels every 
year. 

I had hoped that the first Ellender 
amendment would be adopted. The Sen- 
ate has seen fit to act otherwise. I be- 
lieve, however, that the pending amend- 
ment is a step in the right direction. 

I take my whole history as a prophet 
in my hands when I say that this mat- 
ter was rather thoroughly discussed at 
the White House this morning. It is 
not for me to say what the President will 
do, but it is for me to say what my opin- 
ion is on the basis of a very considerable 
discussion. It would be my opinion that 
an 80 percent bill would not receive the 
President’s approval. If we go down 
that road again and come back with no 
fruit whatsoever, the problem will con- 
front us again next year, only then the 
problem will be bigger and more aggra- 
vated. 

I sincerely hope that the amendment 
now pending will be adopted. At least, 
that would increase the assurance that, 
unless something unforeseen in the con- 
ference arose, there would still be hope 
of getting a wheat bill enacted; and 
wheat is the one commodity which is in 
real difficulty at present. 

My. President, that is all I have to say. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I was at the White House con- 
ference about a month ago when the 
President said he would sign an 80- 
percent—20-percent bill. After the White 
House conference, the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DirKsEN] gave a statement to 
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the press which was carried by most 
newspapers in which he said that the 
President would sign an 80-percent—20- 
percent bill. Has the President changed 
his position since that time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I make 
two observations. First, Imade no state- 
ment—I do not care where it appears— 
that the President would sign an 80- 
percent—20-percent bill. However, I can 
say this, for sure, because it is fresh in 
my mind: I definitely raised that ques- 
tion with the President this morning. 
I said, “There has been some talk that 
you would sign an 80-percent bill.” 

He said, “I made no such commit- 
ment, and I gave no such assurance.” 

That was said no longer ago than 10 
o’clock this morning. I do not commit 
the President. I do not say whether he 
will or will not sign such a bill. I do 
say, with absolute conviction, and posi- 
tively, that I know what I am talking 
about: that the President said this 
morning he made no commitment or as- 
surance that he would sign an 80-per- 
cent bill. I shall have to leave the mat- 
ter there, because I cannot presume to 
say what the President actually will do. 

What I expressed a moment ago was 
my own opinion, based upon what was 
said at the meeting a month ago and 
what was said this morning, namely, 
that, in my judgment, I doubt very much 
that the President will accept an 80- 
percent bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
amendment of the Senator from Loui- 
siana, all time has been yielded back. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this question, I have a pair 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the majority 
leader. If the Senator from Texas were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MUSKIE (when his name was 
called). On this question, I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHurcH]. If the Senator from Idaho 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote ‘‘yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TALMADGE (when his name was 
called). On this question, I have a pair 
with the distinguished junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SymincTon]. If the 
Senator from Missouri were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHurcH], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CiLaRK], the Senators from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore and Mr. Keravver], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN], 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. SmatTu- 
ERS], are absent on official business. 

T also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoNnEy] and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMING- 
Ton], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CLiarK], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLDWATER], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
ton] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 


NETT] is absent on official business. 


The result was announced—yeas 48, 


nays 34, as follows: 





[No. 215] 

YEAS—48 
Aiken Cotton Lausche 
Allott Dodd Long, La. 
Anderson Dworshak Lusk 
Beall Eastland McClellan 
Bible Ellender Martin 
Bridges Ervin Pastore 
Brunsdale Fong Prouty 
Bush Frear Robertson 
Butler Fulbright Scott 
Byrd, Va. Gruening Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Hickenlooper Stennis 
Cannon Holland Thurmond 
Capehart Hruska Wiley 
Case, N.J. Javits Williams, Del. 
Case, S. Dak. Keating Williams, N.J. 
Chavez Kuchel Young, Ohio 

NAYS—34 
Bartlett Johnston, S.C. Moss 
Carlson Jordan Mundt 
Carroll Kennedy Murray 
Cooper Kerr Proxmire 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Randolph 
Douglas McCarthy Russell 
Engle McGee Schoeppel 
Green McNamara Sparkman 
Hartke Magnuson Yarborough 
Hill Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
Humphrey Monroney 
Jackson Morse 

NOT VOTING—18 
Bennett Hart Muskie 
Church Hayden O’Mahoney 
Clark Hennings Saltonstall 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Goldwater Kefauver Symington 
Gore Morton Talmadge 
So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments were adopted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, identified as “6—8—- 
60—F,”’ which I offer on behalf of the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart] and 
myself, and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], for himself and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
beginning on page 21, with line 25, to 
strike out through page 22, line 3, and 
insert the following: 

(i) any farm on which the acreage of 
wheat exceeds twelve acres; and 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. Then I prefer to 
proceed with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much times does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. COOPER. How much times does 
the Senator wish? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Two minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore the final vote on the so-called 
wheat bill, I wish to say that, of course, 
I am naturally very disappointed in the 
trend that so-called wheat legislation 
has taken in the Senate. I was very 
hopeful, after many attempts by many 
Congresses and by Officials in the execu- 
tive department to have wheat legisla- 
tion enacted which would take care of 
the real problem, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry might have 
looked with favorable consideration on 
what is known as the two-price wheat 
plan. 

The Senate at one time passed the 
two-price wheat bill, introduced by the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CaRLSON] and myself; and although we 
do not assert that it would be a panacea 
for all the ills and problems of wheat- 
growers in this country, including sur- 
pluses, we thought, after the failure of 
many of these plans to get at the heart 
of the problem, it deserved at least a 
good opportunity to have the committee 
try the plan. 

The proposal has been amended on 
many occasions, but this year those in- 
terested in wheat growing, farm organ- 
izations, even Members of the Senate 
who are familiar with the wheat prob- 
lem or who are themselves farmers, 
after much consideration, deliberation, 
and conferences, thought there was 
practically a fairly good agreement that 
any wheat bill should embody the prin- 
ciples of the two-price plan; and the 
plan was submitted to the committee. 
The committee saw fit to turn it down. 

The Senator from Kansas and I might 
have pressed the amendment on the 
floor of the Senate, but after even a 
casual survey and discussion, I sincerely 
believe the Senate would not at this time 
adopt the two-price plan. Rather than 
jeopardize what I think is going to be 
the ultimate answer to the problem, I 
am not going to press the amendment, 
and I am sure other Senators who sup- 
port the plan will not, either. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I have 1 more minute? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 1 more minute 
to the Senator from Washington. Then 
I should like to proceed, because my 
amendment affects 38 States, and I 
would like Senators who are now present 
to hear my explanation of the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. In view of the 
muddled situation which now exists, 
come next January I hope the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Senate, and the House, as well as offi- 
cials in the executive departments, wil] 
give serious consideration to what I 
think is an approach to the problem. 
Although I recognize it may not be the 
sole answer to the problem, at least it 
represents a sensible approach. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to join in the 
remarks which have just been made by 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington—— 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas tell me how long 
he is going to speak? I have an amend- 
ment which affects 38 States, and espe- 
cially affects 22 States, and I should like 
to explain it while Senators are present 
on the floor in goodly numbers. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I did not ask for any 
additional time. I did not think the 
time allotted to the Senator from Wash- 
ington had expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Very well. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to join in the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Washington. I think we shall be 
adopting the type of legislation to which 
he referred at some time in the future as 
a means for solving the wheat problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement on the wheat 
Stabilization program, as presented to 
the committee, may be printed in the 
REeEcorpD as a part of my remarks in this 
connection. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

WHEAT STABILIZATION PROGRAM 
WHAT IT Is 

A program developed to stabilize wheat 

marketing, thereby stabilizing the income 


of wheat producers and reducing Govern- 
ment stocks of wheat. 
WHAT IT WILL DO FOR THE WHEAT PRODUCER 

1. Stabilize producers’ income at reason- 
able levels. 

2. Allow freedom to plant and harvest 
crops best adapted without Government in- 
terference. 

3. Permit producers to carry reserve for 
short crop years. 

4. Prevent wheat prices from reaching 
disastrously low levels. 

5. Enable wheat producers to market best 
quality wheat in domestic food and export 
market, and lower grades in feed market. 

WHAT IT WILL DO FOR THE FEED GRAIN 

PRODUCER 

1. Prevent shifting of diverted wheat acre- 
age to feed grains. 

2. Materially reduce feed grain produc- 
tion on wheat farms. 

3. Make a substantial contribution to the 
balancing of feed grain supplies with de- 
mand. 

4. Aid in an orderly reduction of present 
surplus feed grain stocks. 

WHAT IT WILL DO FOR THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


1. Materially reduce cost of wheat pro- 
gram to the taxpayer. 
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2. Stop buildup of Government holdings 
and start orderly reduction. 

3. Insure adequate supply of high quality 
wheat for domestic food and export at rea- 
sonable prices. 

4. Contribute to orderly marketing of 
highest quality wheat through regular com- 


mercial channels. 
5. Insure continued ability of wheat pro- 


ducers to buy the products of industry and 


labor. 
6. Stabilize incomes of small businesses 


in rural communities. 
HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 
This is a marketing control, rather than 


production control program, which: 
1. Eliminates acreage controls. 
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2. Limits wheat marketed in commercial 
channels for domestic food and export by 
establishing a national marketing quota. 

3. Establishes the national marketing 
quota at less than the domestic food and 
export requirements by 75 million bushels, 
which would be removed annually from 
CCC stocks. 

4. Provides a support price to all pro- 
ducers at 65 percent of parity, only on the 
amount of the marketing quota. 

5. Provides for the use of income sta- 
bilization certificates valued at 35 percent of 
parity, for the domestic food portion of the 
crop to be issued to ating producers. 

6. Requires placing at least 20 percent of 
wheat base acreage in the conservation re- 
serve of the soil bank to be eligible for in- 
come stabilization certificates. 
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7. Allows producers freedom of choice to 
plant and harvest best adapted crops without 
Government restrictions. 


SAVINGS IN COST 
It is estimated that under the present 
program 200 million bushels will be added 
to CCC stocks annually. The wheat stabili- 
zation program stops the buildup of CCC 
stocks and provides for the reduction of 
CCC stocks by 75. million bushels annually, 
reduction in export subsidies of an estimated 
20 cents per bushel, and savings in storage 
costs on the defense stockpile of approxi- 
mately 6 cents per bushel. These features 
will result in a reduction in Government 
costs of $178 million and a net decrease 
in CCC stocks of $610 million annually. 














Present Wheat sta- Present 
program bilization 
program 
em Eee st Rae ae jae I, 
Price rt operations: Totals, items 1, 2, and 3: 
1. 7 saben over by CCC (annual increase) Total difference in CCC inventory -_-.--..--.------|_------------- 
bushels._| 200, 000, = (4) Pietad Pees SATE. no. ch dine on ola intial 


Estimated acquisition cost per bushel......-..-.- 
Total annual investment _-_........---- a 
Interest on investment, at 2.5 percent__. 
Storage charges, at 17 cents LSinstegudiperinnss 


— net difference in CCC inventory and cash 
4. Reduced storage costs on defense stockpile (recom-| 
mended 5-year contracts on competitive bid basis): 





2. Reduction a Cc ves oo 
Raa ee MI aks hee ss Sas 75, 000, 000 Storage rate per bushel_-_-__--_-_..-.----- cents__ 
Present emery value (acquisition costs and (O) $2. 80 Annual cost on 500,000,000 bushels__...........-- 
sto! charge. COREE TTT THE BOOTORD COIs 0 ae «enti acti cman 
m in yreuent POSTING on ois. Scns nfone as baie $210, 000, 000 
Saving EEE TT! aS $5, 250,000 || Totals, items 1, 2, 3, and 4: 
in storage cost annually - --.........-..-..]---- sdseaaucnd $12, 750, 000 Total net difference in CCC inventory and cash 
3. Export subsidy costs:  ccten ceria rancor athe ent Nomen pa: A LS A, SSMS SE 
Estimated domestic price (terminal) -----.....-.- 2 $1.70 Casht sawinge Gtema 4)...---.-_--<-.02-osceh-acos-)tdes -aosaseud 


—- world price (terminal) 





Total cash savings plus net CCC inventory reduc- 
Cs sed i 








1 Net reduction 75,000,000 bushels per y 
2 CCC stocks increased 200,000,000 bushels ‘annually, 


REDUCTION IN FEED GRAIN SUPPLIES 

Under normal conditions this program 
will reduce feed grain production an esti- 
mated 12.7 millions tons annually. Such a 
reduction would not only prevent the con- 
tinued buildup of feed grain surpluses, but 
would start an orderly substantial reduction 
in the annual carryover of feed grain stocks. 

The reduction in feed grain production 
would result from: 

1. Increased participation in the conser- 
vation reserve of the soil bank by wheat 
growers. 

2. Lower feed grain production per acre 
by shifting acreage of feed grains to wheat 
for feed. 

Corn and feed grain producers have ex- 
pressed the fear that under the wheat stabili- 
zation program substantial increases would 
occur in wheat produced for feed. This ex- 
ample is based on the assumption that wheat 
producers take full advantage of the pro- 
visions of the program to increase wheat 
production for feed purposes. 


[In millions] 


I. Increased participation in conserva- 
tion reserve - 
(a) Estimated required acreage— 
CR on wheat farms (acres)_. 13.7 
(b) Estimated 1958 acreage in 
CR on wheat farms (acres)... 1.3 
(c) Estimated increase in CR on 


wheat farms (acres)-_.-.-. 12.4 
(d) “ in feed grain at 
ton per acre (tons)_-.. 9.9 


0.8 
II. Shift from feed grains to wheat for 
feed: 


(a) Estimated maximum wheat 
acreage under wheat stabi- 
lization program (acres)-- 70.5 

(b) 1958 wheat acreage (acres). 56.4 

(c) Acreage shifted to wheat from 
feed grains (acres)__..__~- 14.1 





Note.—The losses incurred in disposing of 200,000,000 bushels annually would 
average an estimated $250,000,000. 


II. Shift from feed grains to wheat for 
feed—Continued 

(ad) Reduced feed grain produc- 

tion at 0.2 ton per acre 
OIE co oscncoratch anion cose <o ge 2.8 

(Average feed grain yield 0.8 

ton per acre. (Average wheat 

yield 0.6 ton per acre.) 

III. Total reduction in feed supplies 
(09O0) st etwas cncideseesch ee 12.7 

IV. Normal annual increases per year 

in feed grain stocks under pres- 
ent programs (tons)----_---~- 6.8 

V. Normal annual reduction in feed 

grain stocks, under wheat stabi- 
lization program (tons) --_ --- 5.9 
It should be pointed out that if wheat 
producers now producing feed grain on ex- 
cess acres, did not shift to the production 
of wheat for feed, there would be no change 
in feed grain production from the present 
program on the acreage planted to crops. A 
substantial reduction in feed grain produc- 
tion would occur from the required compli- 

ance with the soil bank program. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I want- 
ed as many Senators as possible to hear 
what I have to say about the amend- 
ment which I have offered, so that it 
may be clearly understood. The junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] in- 
tended to present the amendment. He 
is not able to be present. Yesterday I 
presented the amendment for him and, 
as we had agreed, I joined in the amend- 
ment with him. 

I happen to be a member of the com- 
mittee this year, as is the Senator from 
Michigan, and I am very happy to be a 
member. I will say that generally I ap- 
prove of the action taken by the com- 


mittee on the various wheat proposals, 
under the fine leadership of the senior 
Senator from Louisiana. 

I shall be brief. The Senate knows 
that for about 20 years a 15-acre exemp- 
tion from marketing quotas has been 
granted to small wheat growers. In 
other words, farmers who produce wheat 
on no more than 15 acres do not fall un- 
der the usual rules applicable to the sup- 
port program. 

The committee reduced all wheat al- 
lotments by 20 percent. Therefore, it 
also reduced the 15-acre exemption by 
20 percent, to 12 acres. However, an- . 
other limitation was also included. The 
bill provides that the exemption shall 
be reduced to 12 acres, or to the largest 
amount of wheat which a farmer pro- 
duced in 1958, 1959, or 1960, whichever 
is smaller. 

According to the testimony of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture Marvin L. 
McLain, there are 690,000 small farmers 
who fall within the 15-acre exemption. 
Of course, those are the farmers which 
would be affected by the change in the 
exemption. They are farmers in 38 
States, who now fall within the exemp- 
tiom 

Farmers in 22 States produce Soft 
Winter wheat—either Soft Red Winter 
wheat, which is produced in Kentucky 
and chiefly to the south of Kentucky, 
or Soft White Winter wheat, which is 
produced in Michigan and other North- 
ern States east of the Mississippi River. 

I know it has been argued in the de- 
bate that it is this exemption which has 
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contributed to the surpluses, and that 
therefore the exemption ought to be re- 
duced. We have agreed to reduce it to 
12 acres. The part of the language 
which I wish to strike is that which 
would reduce the exemption still further 
and would provide that the farmer could 
only produce what he had actually pro- 
duced in either 1958, 1959, or 1960. 

I think all of the committee members 
will remember that we did not have very 
much proof or evidence in the commit- 
tee as to the effect on surplus stocks of 
the wheat—largely Soft Winter wheat— 
grown on these farms under the exemp- 
tion. I think all the committee members 
will agree that when we discussed the 
exemption in the committee and the 
effect it would have upon the small 
farmers, there was not very much direct 
evidence as to the effect this new limi- 
tation would have on the operations of 
thousands of small farmers. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator in just a moment. 

Mr. President, since that time the 
Senator from Michigan and I have made 
at least some study of the effect of this 
provision. I should like to advance my 
conclusions. 

First, I should say that the produc- 
tion of wheat under the 15-acre exemp- 
tion has contributed very little effect to 
the surplus stocks held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I produce 
my evidence from the report filed by the 
committee. On page 6, table 4, there is 
a statement as to the wheat owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, by 
types. As Senators will notice, the 
amount of Soft Winter wheat held is 
1.3 million bushels—slightly over one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the total amount 
of 1,058 million bushels of wheat owned 
by the CCC. 

It was brought out in the testimony 
given before our committee that Soft 
Red Winter wheat is not in excess supply. 
The demand for Soft Red Winter wheat 
equals its production. In fact, if the 
small grower’s exemption is decreased to 
12 acres, even without the further limi- 
tations in the bill, there will very likely 
be a shortage of Soft Red Winter wheat. 
It was also brought out in the hearings 
that this wheat is used for a particular 
purpose, and that there is no other wheat 
which can supply the need. 

My point in proving that the excess 
production which has been taken up by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation does 
not come from this 15-acre exemption 
rests, first, upon my statement, borne out 
by the table, that only slightly over one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the wheat held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
Soft Winter wheat. 

The question may be asked, What 
about the hard wheat raised on small- 
farm exemptions which has gone into 
the Commodity Credit Corporation hold- 
ings? 

I point to table IT on page 191 of the 
March 20-25 hearings of the subcom- 
mittee on proposals relating to the 
wheat industry. This table gives, in the 
second column, the production of wheat 
by kinds on all farms with allotments of 
15 acres or less. 
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The total produced on these small 
wheat farms in 1957, which is the last 
year for which I have figures by kinds of 
wheat, was 180,927,000 bushels. Of that 
amount, 144,102,000 bushels was Soft 
Winter wheat, which is not in excess 
production. It is therefore proved that 
only 36 million bushels of other types of 
wheat were produced all over the United 
States on farms with allotments of 15 
acres or less—and, of course, much of 
this was raised on these allotments and 
was not excess wheat. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. STENNIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky yields to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, we are trying to finish 
consideration of the bill this evening if 
possible. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I think we should have a vote 
on the amendment. It could badly hurt 
the whole bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What is that? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It 
could wreck the whole bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator thinks the amendment 
would wreck the bill? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Cer- 
tainly. If the Senator will yield, I will 
state the reason why. 

Mr. COOPER. I will be glad to yield 
to the Senator. However, unless the 
Senator from South Carolina is going to 
accept my amendment, I should like to 
spend 3 or 4 more minutes to show that 
the production on small farms utilizing 
the 15-acre exemption does not have the 
effect of adding to the surplus. 

I yield to my good friend from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to point out that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson testified 
a year ago that 600 million bushels of 
the surplus wheat was the result of the 
15-acre provision. That is where much 
of the increase in production has taken 
place. 

The Senator has pointed out that 
there is not much of a surplus of a 
certain type of wheat produced in the 
eastern part of the United States as a 
result of the 15-acre exemption, but 
there is an export subsidy on that wheat. 
If we remove the export subsidy, we will 
have a big surplus. 

I think the 15-acre farmers ought to 
be happy to take a 3-acre cut, or a 20- 
percent cut, the same as other farmers 
are asked to take. There is no other 
major farm price support program—for 
cotton or tobacco or any other com- 
modity—with respect to which there is 
a “free ride” provision like the 15-acre 
exemption. We might as well abolish 
all price support controls, if this is con- 
tinued as is, because it will destroy the 
program. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator from Kentucky has been a good 
fighter for the people of his State. The 
Senator was responsible for getting a 
provision in the bill to provide that if 
there is a shortage of the wheat in which 
the Senator is interested, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may increase the allot- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER Yes. And I am glad 
that the committee has included that 
provision, which is designed to take care 
of a possible future shortage of soft 
wheat. The Senator apparently misun- 
derstands my proposal. I am not argu- 
ing against reducing the 15-acre exemp- 
tion by 20 percent to 12 acres. I am 
arguing against the provision which 
would further limit the production of 
any farmer within the 12-acre exemp- 
tion. As the Senator knows, this sec- 
ond limitation means that any farmer 
who had not produced wheat within the 
last 3 years could never produce wheat 
under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think perhaps we can 
reach an agreement if Senators will lis- 
ten to the point I have to make. 

The Senator proposes to reduce the 
exemption by 20 percent, so that the 15- 
acre farmer would be reduced to 12 
acres; is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator would cut the exemption 20 
percent for the 15-acre farm? 

Mr. COOPER. My amendment would 
not change the reduction in the exemp- 
tion to 12 acres. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator’s amendment still permits 
a ees from 15 acres to 12, does it 
not? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What the Senator is trying to do is to 
help the farmer who perhaps has not 
grown wheat in the last three years? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from Kentucky would not 
object to keeping the limitation pro- 
vided by the bill on the farmer who grew 
wheat in 1958, 1859, or 1960 on a smaller 
acreage than 12 acres, that is limitation 
to the largest acreage he planted during 
a particular one of those years, would 
he? Does the Senator desire to increase 
the amount for such a farmer? 

Mr. COOPER. There is a problem of 
crop rotation on these farms. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is right. 

Mr. COOPER. Perhaps in 1 year a 
farmer grows wheat on 7 acres, 4 acres, 
or 8 acres, and then he may need to plant 
wheat on his 10-, 12-, or 15-acre field. 
If a small acreage, based on only three 
years, is fixed on these small farms, it 
will be very difficult for the farmer to 
manage his farm. I have tried to make 
the point before that there is absolutely 
no surplus in soft red wheat, and ac- 
cording to the tables, only 36 million 
bushels of other wheat are produced on 
farms with allotments of 15 acres or less. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky a question. The 
Senator’s amendment, as I construe it, 
recognizes the principle that there should 
be a cut of as much as 20 percent? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Including the small 
growers of soft wheat. But the Senator 
is trying to prevent what might be far 
more than a 20-percent cut in the case 
of the smaller farmers who have not 
availed themselves of the right to plant 
a 15-acre minimum. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. There would be more 
than a 20-percent cut for them. 

Mr. COOPER. Their eligibility to 
plant even 12 acres would be cut. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
should like to point out that in my State 
on the Indian reservations land is allot- 
ted mostly on the basis of 30 or 40 acres 
to the individual Indian. In the past 3 
years white families have been moving 
on the land and taking advantage of the 
15-acre provision. We wind up with 
about 60 acres of every quarter section of 
land that never had wheat grown on 
them before being planted with wheat. 
If this process is continued, wheat will 
be spread all over the United States and 
production controls will be made impos- 
sible. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to recall to the Senator 
from North Dakota that we still have in 
the bill the following provision: 

“(ii) any farm on which any wheat is 
planted if any of the producers who share 
in the wheat produced on such farm share 
in the wheat produced on any other farm.” 


That provision still remains in the 
bill. The amendment of the Senator 
ana Kentucky does not propose to strike 
it out. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
proposed legislation would permit hun- 
dreds of thousands of additional farm- 
ers to raise wheat. Nearly half the 
farmers in the United States now have 
a history of wheat production. Wheat is 
produced by more farmers than is any 
other commodity. Now the Senator pro- 
poses to spread the production to more 
farmers. We might as well abandon 
production controls. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
the highest respect for the Senator from 
North Dakota. He knows I have fol- 
lowed his views on farm matters more 
closely than other Senators. I did wish 
to bring out, however, that in the com- 
mittee hearings—and I see many mem- 
bers of the committee present—when we 
were discussing the effect of this amend- 
ment, it was assumed that the 15-acre 
exemption was responsible for adding to 
the surplus. All we have to do is to 
look at the record of the kinds of wheat 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The main part of the wheat pro- 
duced on the 15-acre exemptions is Soft 
Winter wheat. We all agree to that. It 
is Soft Red wheat and Soft White wheat. 
How much is held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation? It is less than 0.123 
percent of the surplus held by CCC. 
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That is all. A little over a million 
bushels of Soft Winter wheat are held, 
and the total production of all wheat 
on farms seeding 15 acres or less but 
more than their allotment—and I have 
the 1959 acreage figures before me—is 
7,491,000 acres. That represents produc- 
tion all over the United States, and in- 
cludes allotment acreage. 

The average yield per acre for 1959 
was about 20 bushels. If we multiply 
7,491,000 acres by 20, we arrive at the 
figure of 150 million bushels produced 
on farms planting 15 acres or less. 
but about 36 million bushels of that 
amount comes from the Soft wheat 
areas, which are not in surplus. So if 
there is any addition to the CCC from 
these small farms, it must be a part of 
this 36 million bushels. Certainly it 
could not be several hundred million 
bushels. 

We all know that the surplus is coming 
from the Hard wheat areas, and we do 
not want to hurt those producers. But 
on the other hand, I do not want these 
arguments to be used to cut down the 
production of the little farmers who do 
not add to the surplus, according to the 
tables before us. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
problem of the 15-acre wheat farmer, so 
far as the Senator from South Dakota 
is concerned, has not been the question 
of whether or not it increased the sur- 
plus. It probably has somewhat. The 
problem has been a shift in acreage as a 
result of the establishment of the min- 
imum of 15 acres that was exempt, 
which has meant that wheat has been 
grown on farms on which it otherwise 
would not have been grown. 

The Senator from North Dakota has 
indicated a situation that could occur on 
Indian lands where a 15-acre tract of 
wheat might be exempt. The result has 
been that there has been a shift in the 
basic allotment. My own State has lost 
something like 100,000 acres of its own 
allotment, and we have been told by stat- 
isticians that that 100,000-acre allot- 
ment has shifted to farms which could 
get in under the 15-acre umbrella. 
That is the problem we have. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I find we have in the law 
at the present time the following pro- 
vision: 

Not more than 3 per centum of the State 
allotment shall be apportioned to farms on 
which wheat has not been planted during 
any of the 3 marketing years immediately 
preceding the marketing year in which the 
allotment is made. 


I believe that clarifies to some extent 
what the Senator from Kentucky is 
speaking about at the present time. 
The man who has not produced wheat in 
the past may obtain an allotment out of 
the 3-percent reserve, but the Senator’s 
amendment would permit him to plant 
up to 12 acres without any allotment. 
I can see that the Senator’s amendment 
might open the bars entirely and might 
not be helpful to the wheat situation. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN. As the Senator well 
knows, in the committee we discussed 
the 12-acre provision and the 15-acre 
provision extensively. The figures for 
the State of North Carolina, as well as 
Kentucky, South Carolina, and Virginia 
show that we do not have any large 
wheat farms. 

I speak for North Carolina, as the 
Senators from Kentucky and South 
Carolina speak for the people in their 
States. If we lose the 15-acre exemp- 
tion—we are willing to go down to 12 
acres—we shall not have any wheat 
farmers at all. Two or three acres will 
not do any one much good. We are will- 
ing to take a cut from 15 acres to 12 
acres, but we do not think it should be 
dropped below that figure, because many 
times a man plants wheat one year and 
comes back on rotation, and we think 
he ought to be able to come back and 
plant up to 12 acres, but not to exceed 12 
acres. We are perfectly willing to ac- 
cept that figure. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does 
the Senator think it would be fair to 
permit a farmer with only 4 acres to 
come under the cotton program? One 
of the reasons we have a surplus of 
wheat is that we do not have effective 
production control. What we are doing 
is spreading production all over the 
United States. I think the committee 
bill has been very fair to the 15-acre 
producer. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN. The Senator from 
North Dakota is speaking about a situa- 
tion in which a farmer never planted 
wheat before he came into the program. 
He could come in and plant up to 12 
acres? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. JORDAN. I am not arguing that 
a farmer ought to be allowed to come 
in if he never planted wheat, but if he 
has a history of wheat planting on his 
farm, I do not think he should be cut be- 
low the 12-acre production limit. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
farmer of which the Senator from 
North Carolina is speaking is not cut 
at all under the committee bill, because 
he can plant the highest acreage he had 
during the previous 3-year period. He 
does not have to take a cut at all. He 
takes the highest acreage that he 
planted in the 3 years. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Up to 
12 acres. 

Mr. COOPER. Ona small farm there 
must be some flexibility with respect to 
crop rotations the crop within the 15- 
acre limit. I wonder if the Senator from 
South Carolina would accept an amend- 
ment which would provide that any 
farmer who had a history of growing 
wheat would fall within the scope of 
the 12-acre exemption. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
A history within what time? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wonder 
if the language in the bill does not al- 
ready provide for that. At the bottom 
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of page 21, beginning in line 23, there 
appears this language: 

Provided, however, That a farm marketing 
quota on the 1961, 1962, and 1963 crops of 
wheat shall be applicable to— 

(i) any farm on which the acreage of 
wheat exceeds the smaller of (1) twelve acres 
or (2) the highest number of acres planted 
to wheat on the farm for harvest in the 
calendar years 1958, 1959, or 1960. 


If I am not mistaken, I read that to 
mean that the smaller of either 12 acres 
or the highest of any production in the 
previous 3 years. 

Mr. COOPER. That is the part of 
the bill to which my amendment is 
directed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So if in 
any one of those 3 years a farmer raised 
less than 12 acres, he would be entitled to 
the highest number of acres he planted in 
the p: 3 years. That means that 
if he had a wheat history during any of 
those 3 years, it would be applicable to 
the highest figure under 12 acres, if he 
was not raising 12 acres. 

Mr. COOPER. That is exactly the 
part of the bill to which my amendment 
is directed. My amendment would 
strike that language. My amendment 
is designed to provide that farmers now 
eligible for the 15-acre exemption shall 
take a 20-percent cut, like everyone else. 
However, the farmer who does not sow 
more than 12 acres shall still be per- 
mitted to sow up to that amount. 

Mr. JORDAN. If he has had a history 
prior to that time. 

Mr. COOPER. If he had any history. 
I do not want to limit it to 1958, 1959, 
and 1960. If a man has raised wheat, 
we ought not to decide that he can 
never raise wheat again. That is what 
the provision in the bill would mean to 
every farm in 38 States represented in 
the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is not 
suggesting, is he, that anyone who has 
had a history of 12 acres will get it 
again? 

Mr. COOPER. If he had a history in 
wheat. The bill not only reduces the 
exemption by 20 percent, but the sec- 
ond provision in the bill provides that 
he must have raised wheat in 1958, 1959, 
and 1960, and cannot even raise 12 
acres unless he has done so in one of 
those years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator in- 
tend to invite as many people who may 
want to come in to plant up to 12 acres, 
regardless of our efforts to reduce pro- 
duction? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe it 
would invite any more than have al- 
ready come in. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Unless I misunder- 
stand the amendment, it would invite 
anyone to come into the wheat business, 
whether or not he had a record, to plant, 
and 12 acres would be completely exempt. 

Mr. COOPER. He is exempt now un- 
der the 15-acre amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The purpose of the 
committee amendment is to apply the 
20-percent cut to anyone who has plant- 
ed up to 15 acres, which was the limit. 
However, anyone else, who has planted 
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12 acres or less, would be allowed to plant 
the full acres if he had planted them. 
If he had planted less than 12 acres, it 
would allow him to plant the most that 
he had planted in the past 3 years. The 
Senator’s amendment would permit any 
number of people—hundreds of thou- 
sands of them—to come in and plant new 
acreage without at all coming under this 
law. 

Mr. COOPER. Is that not the law 
now—up to 15 acres? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is the one 
thing that has destroyed the wheat pro- 
gram and that we have tried to get rid of. 
I hope the Senator does not open it up 
any further. 

Mr. COOPER. That argument was 
made in committee, and I have heard it 
made again and again. Nevertheless, no 
one has come forward with evidence to 
prove it. I refer to the tables in the 
report and in the subcommittee and full 
committee hearings, which show that the 
wheat produced on the 15-acre exempted 
tracts is primarily of two types; it is the 
Soft Red Winter wheat and the Soft 
White Winter wheat. The amount of 
that kind of wheat held by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is about one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the surplus. 

The remaining kinds of wheat pro- 
duced on the 15-acre exempted tracts, 
according to these tables, amounts to 
about 30 million bushels. Therefore, it 
cannot be argued that the 36 million 
bushels are a factor in the piling up of 
the billion-bushel CCC stock. That is 
the record. 

If anyone can produce records showing 
the opposite to what has been put in the 
Recorp, I shall be glad to have him do so. 

Mr ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In 1958 approximate- 
ly 350,000 farmers planted less than 11 
acres of wheat. Under the amendment 
every one of those could increase his 
acreage to 12 acres. I should like to 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that I introduced in the ReEcorp yester- 
day afternoon a table, which is found at 
page 12110. It shows that on the 15-acre 
tracts of land planted to excess 9.2 per- 
cent of the total bushelage of the United 
States was produced. That was pro- 
duced on those tracts which had been 
planted to excess. The Senator should 
also remember that in other areas of the 
country we have a great deal of land on 
which we cannot get an allotment to grow 
wheat. We have hundreds of thousands 
of such acres in Colorado on which we 
cannot get an allotment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that additional time 
may be yielded on this amendment 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I must object. 
However, I will be glad to yield another 
minute to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe there 
was a clear discussion of this point in 
committee. I am sure of that. There 
are other factors which ought to be con- 
sidered. I wonder if the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina would take 
the amendment to conference. It would 
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provide time in which to obtain the facts, 
if those presented here are not satisfac. 
tory, to develop this point. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The bill would not go to conference if 
the House accepted it. There would be 
no conference then. This is a Senate 
bill. Therefore, I cannot say that it 
would go to conference at all. The 
House is likely to accept the bill. I do 
not believe we should accept the amend- 
ment if it is going to create a greater 
surplus than we have at the present 
time. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, immediately 
prior to the vote on amendment No, 6- 
8-60—F, offered by myself and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], a state- 
ment by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and the statement will be printed in the 
REcORD as requested. 

The statement ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Hart 


Wheat is important to Michigan farmers. 

The Soft White wheat grown principally in 
Michigan is not the wheat which is causing 
the surplus problems. As the evidence 
showed in Senate Agriculture Committee 
hearings, it is in high demand, and it is 
of great importance to our important milling 
industry that their supply of this type wheat 
in the eastern States be protected. 

In the consideration by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee of this bill, I felt a 20 
percent reduction applied to our eastern 
growers able to grow under the 15-acre ex- 
emption would be more than an equitable 
cut to take, considering the small impact 
on the national surplus wheat problem 
which wheat grown in these areas actually 
makes. I believe, however, the committee 
went too far in the provision contained in 
section 102d which would reduce the acreage 
that could be planted from 15 to 12 acres 
under the exemption, or the greatest number 
of acres planted in any of the last 3 years, 
whichever would be the smaller average. 

This is clearly an unfair and inequitable 
move, and in my opinion is designed to pe- 
nalize farmers in our eastern wheat produc- 
ing States for a situation that they clearly 
did not bring into being—namely, the vast 
surplus supplies of Hard Red wheat. 

It is for this reason that Senator Cooprrr 
and I have joined in an amendment pro- 
posing a straight 20-percent cut in the 15- 
acre exemption—just as the 20-percent cut 
is being applied to other wheat producers. 
This, in my opinion, is assuming more than 
our share of the burden, but I believe that 
farmers of Michigan would be willing to go 
this far until a sound long-term answer is 
found. 

The wheat bill before us has two addi- 
tional provisions which are important to the 
wheat farmers of Michigan. 

The 30-acre limitation exemption on grow- 
ing wheat for use on the farm for feed or 
seed is removed from the present law. The 
new bill permits a farmer to grow unlimited 
acreage of such wheat for use on his own 
farm. 

In addition, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is given discretionary authority to increase 
acreage on any kind of wheat that was found 
to be in short supply by the provisions of 
section 102d. This provision could be help- 
ful, if serious shortage of Soft White wheat 
develops from the restrictions affected by a 
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reduction in the 15-acre exemption. I be- 
lieve this new authority in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture will be an im- 
t protection to both the eastern wheat 

ucers and eastern milling industry. 

The State of Michigan is typical in many 
ways of the growth of wheat production in 
our Great Lakes and Eastern .States. 

In 1958 there were approximately 118,000 
wheat producers in Michigan. About 100,000 
of these had allotments of 15 acres or less 
and would be affected by the bill now before 
the Senate. 

The estimates of the Department of Ag- 
riculture show that in 1959, cash receipts 
from the sale of wheat by Michigan farm- 
ers represented some 59 million of dollars, or 
about 8.4 percent of the cash receipts of 
Michigan farmers. : 

By way of comparison, cash receipts to our 
farmers from all fruit and nuts represented 
8.5 percent of total cash receipts. Cherries 
brought 2.6 percent, dry beans 4.7 percent 
and sugar beets about 1.8 percent. 

To underestimate the impact of reducing 
the acreage that Michigan farmers, or farm- 
ers in our Eastern States can plant in wheat 
under the 15-acre exemption provisions now 
in the law, would be to ignore the plain 
facts of the importance of wheat in our 
Michigan farm economy. Reliable estimates 
indicate that the lost wheat acreage under 
the proposed change in the 15-acre exemp- 
tion provision of the bill before us, would 
mean loss of farm income of upward to $2 
million next year in Michigan. This as- 
sumes that the lost acres were planted in the 
next alternative best crop. 

Wheat producers in every region and State 
must share in seeking a responsible solution 
to the wheat problem that now faces our 
Nation. No one area can shy from this re- 
sponsibility. 

However, we should first take a look to 
see what kinds of wheat are actually in sur- 
plus: we should find out where the wheat 
is coming from that is filling our storage 
bins to overflowing. It is not, as the testi- 
mony before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee clearly points out, the Soft White 
wheat grown principally in New York and 
Michigan, in the eastern portion of our Na- 
tion, and in Washington and Oregon in the 
West. Soft White wheat is, in fact, in in- 
creasing demand by millers, and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation records indicate 
that as of January 1, 1960, CCC owned some 
54 million bushels of Soft White wheat— 
practically all of which was in the western 
areas, and almost none in storage in the East. 
This by way of comparison with some 850 
million bushels of Hard Red Winter wheat in 
storage. 

For this reason, and as a matter of equity, 
I believe the Senate should adopt my amend- 
ment, and the other provisions in the bill 
designed to give protection to wheat pro- 
ducers and the milling interests in the east- 
ern parts of the United States. 

Passage of the pending bill with these 
changes, would mean, I believe, a start on 
the long road of reducing the Government- 
owned supplies of wheat, while protecting 
both the income of our wheat farmers and 
reducing the burden on the American tax- 
payers of these great storage costs. 

Hopefully, the President would not follow 
the unwise course this year that he pursued 
last year when he vetoed a bill similar to 
that we are now discussing in the Senate. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. [Putting the question.1] 


The amendment is rejected. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 





GENEVA RADIO REGULATIONS, 
1959—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate remove the ban 
of secrecy on executive I, 86th Congress, 
2d session, with regard to the Geneva 
Radio Regulations, 1959, with appendixes 
and an additional protocol, signed at 
Geneva on December 21, 1959, by dele- 
gates of the United States of America 
and delegates of other countries repre- 
sented at the Administrative Radio Con- 
ference, and that the regulations, to- 
gether with the President’s message, be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and that the President’s mes- 
sage be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the texts in English, 
as certified by the Secretary General of 
the International Telecommunication 
Union, of the Radio Regulations (Geneva, 
1959) , with appendixes and an additional 
protocol, signed at Geneva on December 
21, 1959, by delegates of the United States 
of America and delegates of other coun- 
tries represented at the Administrative 
Radio Conference, Geneva, 1959. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report which the Secre- 
tary of State has addressed to me in re- 
gard to the above-mentioned instru- 
ments. It will be noted that reference 
is made in that report to additional radio 
regulations and to resolutions and rec- 
ommendations which do not require ac- 
tion with a view to ratification on the 
part of the United States. 

DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 9, 1960. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State. 2. Volume containing 
certified English texts of (a) Radio Regu- 
lations, with appendixes, (b) additional 
protocol thereto, (c) additional radio 
regulations, and (d) resolutions and 
recommendations. ) 





INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICA- 
TION CONVENTION AND PROTO- 
COL—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate remove the ban 
of secrecy on Executive J, 86th Congress, 
2d session, the International Telecom- 
munication Convention, with annexes, 
and the final protocol to the convention, 
signed at Geneva on December 21, 1959, 
by delegates of the United States of 
America and other countries, and that 
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the convention and protocol, together 
with the President’s message, be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and that the President’s message be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith (1) the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Convention, 
with annexes, and (2) the final protocol 
to the convention, which were signed at 
Geneva on December 21, 1959, by dele- 
gates of the United States of America 
and delegates of other countries repre- 
sented at the Plenipotentiary Conference 
of the International Telecommunication 
Union, Geneva, 1959. 

Although the above-mentioned con- 
vention and final protocol were signed 
in five languages; namely, Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, Russian, and Spanish, this 
Government has received up to this time 
from the depositary, the International 
Telecommunication Union, certified cop- 
ies only in English. Those certified 
copies are transmitted herewith. 

I transmit also, for the information 
of the Senate, the report which the 
Secretary of State has addressed to me 
in regard to this matter. 

In the event that the Senate advises 
and consents to ratification of the con- 
vention and final protocol, it is requested 
that the Senate do so with the under- 
standing that such ratification will be 
subject to the declarations which were 
made by the U.S. delegates in signing 
the convention and which are set forth 
in item VIII of the final protocol and 
also in the report of the Secretary of 
State. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 9, 1960. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State. 2. Volume containing 
certified English texts of (a) Telecom- 
munication Convention with annexes; 
(b) final protocol; (c) additional proto- 
cols; and (d) resolutions, recommenda- 
tions, and opinion.) 





WHEAT ACT OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2759) to strengthen the 
wheat marketing quota and price support 
program. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, fur- 
ther amendments to the bill are in order, 
are they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are 
in order at this time. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment which is at the 
desk. It is not printed, because it was 
submitted only today. I ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
beginning with line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out the remainder of the page, and 
to strike out all of page 24 and through 
line 4, page 25. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
effect of the amendment is to leave the 
present provisions of the law in effect 
and avoid the possibility that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be forced to 
begin to allocate wheat acreage on the 
basis of kinds of wheat. 

I may say very frankly that at the time 
the committee was discussing the bill as 
it finally was reported—and there was 
much discussion, much give and take, 
and much variation of opinion—I myself 
wondered about the effect of this change 
in the bill; that is, the change from the 
basic law which is now on the books. 

Section 103(b) of S. 2759 permits the 
Secretary of Agriculture to increase 
farm wheat acreage allotments for cer- 
tain kinds of wheat. I recognize, as I 
know other members of the committee 
do, that authority may be needed to in- 
crease the acreage of Durum wheat, 
which is a special kind of wheat grown 
in a limited area. That is a matter in 
which the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Younc] and other 
Senators have been very much inter- 
ested. 

The Durum wheat program now in the 
law was included temporarily because, as 
I was told, stem rust had made Durum a 
high risk crop. I understand that this 
disease problem is no longer serious. I 
am not an authority on that subject, but 
that is the information I have obtained. 

This section of the bill should be de- 
leted, in my judgment; and if an emer- 
gency arises with respect to Durum 
wheat, it can be considered in a separate 
measure, as has been done heretofore on 
@ number of occasions. 

Many of the classes of wheat are in- 
terchangeable to a degree. For example, 
the supply of Soft Red Winter wheat is 
short in comparison with Hard Red 
Winter wheat, at least, in part because, 
first, some land adapted to the produc- 
tion of Soft Red Winter wheat is being 
used for Hard Red Winter wheat; and 
second, because of the way in which the 
export programs have been operated. 
That point was brought out a while ago 
by the Senator from North Dakota. If 
Soft wheat mills want a larger produc- 
tion of this kind of wheat, they can get 
it by offering an increased price in the 
marketplace. Thus, I feel that any of 
the production-reducing features will be 
nullified by increasing the acreage allot- 
ments of certain kinds of wheat. 

I believe a tremendous mistake would 
be made if this section were left in the 
bill. I am certain that it is the sincere 
desire of every Senator to deal ade- 
quately with the oversupply of wheat. I 
hope every Member of the Senate will 
think very carefully with me concerning 
some of the real] pitfalls in leaving this 
provision in the bill. 

In my opinion, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be subject to undue pres- 
sures from groups of producers and proc- 
essors, such as millers, who have, or 
think they have, justification for more 
liberal allotments of the kinds of wheat 
in which they have a primary interest. 

Any increase in allotments, as pro- 
vided for in the bill, would increase the 
total supply of wheat at a time when a 
burdensome surplus of wheat exists. 
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It would be virtually impossible to de- 
termine the actual requirements for any 
class of wheat because of the substitut- 
ability of the different classes. A good 
example of this would be the use of Soft 
White wheat instead of Soft Red Winter 
wheat in the production of flour for 
chemically leavened products, such as 
biscuits, crackers, cakes, and the like. 
Also, Hard Red Winter and Spring 
wheats often have been substituted for 
Durum wheat in semolina mixes, used in 
the manufacture of pasta products, such 
as macaroni, spaghetti, and such prod- 
ucts. The manufacturers of pasta prod- 
ucts have shown repeatedly in recent 
years their willingness and ability to 
blend these other hard wheats in the 
semolina mix, without an apparent de- 
cline in the output of pasta products or 
a significant decline in the public ac- 
ceptance of these products. The sem- 
olina and macaroni industries immedi- 
ately turn away from Durum to other 
wheat substitutes in their blends when 
prices for Durum wheat advance beyond 
accepted levels, according to information 
I have received. 

Classes of wheat which are in short 
supply in one year may be in long sup- 
ply in the following year, primarily as 
the result of weather conditions, not as 
the result of Government programs. 
Government programs designed to in- 
crease the supply of any class of wheat 
in a succeeding year might result in ex- 
cessive supplies of that class. 

Price incentives tend to correct out- 
of-balance situations whenever a certain 
class of wheat may be temporarily in 
short supply. Farmers are sensitive to 
price rises and generally respond by in- 
creasing production. Furthermore, there 
are areas where producers grow more 
than one class of wheat and shifts be- 
tween classes are possible. For example, 
Illinois and Missouri once were primarily 
producers of Soft Red Winter wheat, but 
during the last two decades there has 
been a substantial shift from Soft Red 
Winter wheat to Hard Red Winter wheat 
varieties. These Hard wheat varieties, 
growing in the traditional Soft wheat 
areas, usually develop characteristics 
which make them unacceptable for use 
except when blended with other better 
quality wheats, either Hard, or Soft. 

In my judgment, a program of this 
kind would be difficult and costly to ad- 
minister, particularly in areas where 
two or more classes of wheat are grown. 
It would require additional inspections 
of farms and recordkeeping. Also, un- 
doubtedly, it would result in controversy 
and discontent among both the farmers 
and Government representatives, be- 
cause of the difficulty in identifying the 
various classes of wheat before the crop 
had matured. 

I earnestly believe we are making a 
mistake by leaving this provision in the 
bill. I know that, possibly by reason of 
the fact that the provision is in the bill, 
Senators who will pass on it will have 
great hesitancy in changing the bill to 
this extent. Nevertheless, I feel it is im- 
portant that these various possibilities 
in the bill be pointed out. 

I am afraid that we shall find, in the 
historic wheat areas, with respect to cer- 
tain types of wheat, that if this provision 
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is left in the bill, not only will the De- 
partment of Agriculture face a problem, 
but it will be necessary to shift some of 
the areas of acreage of the Soft varieties 
of wheat and other varieties, to the de- 
triment of wheat now being produced in 
the Central West, which is the Hard 
variety of wheat. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I heartily support the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 
I hope the chairman of the committee 
will find it possible to accept it. I believe 
it is a great step forward in the improve- 
ment of the wheat laws of the Nation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I appreciate the 
sentiment of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have great respect 
and friendship for the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas_ [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], but I earnestly hope his 
amendment will not be adopted. The 
effect of the provisions in the bill, which 
was accepted in the committee, is to 
make it possible for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to increase acreage allot- 
ments, and the exemptions from quotas, 
for any kind of wheat when there is an 
inadequate supply and this is necessary 
to meet the demand for a particular kind 
of wheat. 

I wish to point out to my friends from 
the South, and especially to Senators 
from all the States east of the Mississippi 
as well as from Arkansas and Missouri, 
that at the hearings it was testified that 
at the present time the production of 
both Soft Red and Soft White Winter 
wheat is just sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, and that, in fact, it is doubtful 
whether the demand can be met with a 
20-percent reduction in the present 15- 
acre exemption. 

So, Mr. President, if this amendment 
were agreed to, there would be no way in 
the world to take care of an increasing 
market demand for Soft Red Winter 
wheat, unless the Congress were to enact 
additional legislation. 

I have great respect for my friend, the 
Senator from Kansas; but I earnestly 
hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 
[Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I call 
up an amendment which I have at the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from New Mexico will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. Beginning on page 
26, in line 6, it is proposed to strike out 
all the remainder of the bill, which con- 
stitutes title II. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
this question, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 

of this amendment is to strike 

out language which would establish a 

rmanent Advisory Committee on the 

Production, Marketing, and Utilization 
of Wheat. 

The committee would be composed of 
nine members—five members represent- 
ing the interests of the five major types 
of wheat, two members representing the 
interests of the wheat-marketing indus- 
try, and two members representing the 
interests of the wheat utilization and 
processing industry. 

It would be the duty of the committee 
to make a continuing study with respect 
to all Federal programs relating to the 
production, marketing, and utilization of 
wheat, and to make recommendations to 
the Secretary of Agriculture not less fre- 
quently than once each year. 

The committee report on S. 2759 ex- 
presses hope that the proposed advisory 
committee would be helpful in resolving 
the differences that exist between farm 
organizations with respect to the best 
method of solving wheat problems. This 
is a false hope. The differences that 
divide the farm organizations are funda- 
mental matters of philosophy. The pro- 
posed committee would be a fifth wheel. 
It would intensify, rather than resolve, 
differences with respect to wheat prob- 
lems. 

Most of those who are prominent 
enough to be nominated for membership 
on such a committee have already made 
up their minds. Consequently, it would 
be possible to forecast with a fair degree 
of accuracy the committee’s recommen- 
dations, the moment it was named. 
Groups that feared the rejection of their 
views would try to discredit the commit- 
tee before it could make any recommen- 
dations. Furthermore, they probably 
would succeed. 

A permanent committee of this type 
could prove highly embarrassing to any 
Secretary of Agriculture. No new Secre- 
tary should be burdened with an ad- 
visory committee of this type, appointed 
by his predecessor. 

The proposed makeup of the commit- 
tee ignores the relative importance of 
the various classes of wheat. Producers 
of Hard Red Winter wheat accounted 
for over 50 percent of the total 1959 
wheat production, but would have only 
one representative on the committee. 
Producers of four other types of wheat, 
which together accounted for less than 
50 percent of 1959 production, wouid 
have four representatives. The farmers 
who produced 21 million bushels of 

Durum wheat in 1959 would have the 
same representation as the farmers who 
produced 618 million bushels of Hard Red 
Winter wheat. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that there would be no representation 
for numerous other groups whose inter- 
ests inevitably are affected by what we 
do with respect to wheat. For example, 
Some proposals to solve the wheat sur- 
plus problem involve the use of wheat 
as livestock feed. This is a matter of 
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vital concern to the producers of feed 
grains, livestock, poultry, and dairy prod- 
ucts. The views of these groups must 
be considered before changes are made. 
Commodity differences are not irrecon- 
cilable, but they are not going to be rec- 
onciled by setting up advisory commit- 
tees on a commodity-by-commodity 
basis. 

The proposal to set up a committee of 
this type is an effort to “pass the buck” 
for some difficult policy decisions that 
we have been avoiding. But the “buck” 
cannot be “passed.” So long as we have 
a Government program on wheat, the 
basic questions of policy will have to be 
decided in the Congress, which is the 
only place where all of the interested 


groups are represented. The only result. 


of establishing a wheat advisory com- 
mittee would be to add a new voice to the 
controversy. 

Since the establishment of such a com- 
mittee would complicate, rather than re- 
solve, the controversy over wheat policy, 
I hope the amendment striking out title 
II will be adopted. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator in charge of the time available 
to those who oppose the amendment 
yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
great respect for the views of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
with whom TI have served on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
However, I hope he will not press for 
the deletion of title II of the bill, be- 
cause it grew out of the fact that those 
who sincerely believe in a two-price pro- 
gram for wheat—such as the Senator 
from Kansas, and others, including my- 
self—believed it desirable to have a con- 
tinuing group, such as an advisory com- 
mittee of this kind, to study the 
advisability of making a new approach 
to the wheat problem. 

Judging by the votes which have been 
taken this afternoon, it seems that the 
Senate is not very clear as to where it 
wishes to stand. On most of the votes 
which have been taken today, the divi- 
sion has been approximately 50-50. 

I believe that such a committee would 
help the various products and the vari- 
ous producers, and could render good 
service by making such a continuing 
study and by advising the various con- 
gressional committees and by trying to 
bring together the best ideas, in the en- 
deavor to find a new and effective solu- 
tion. 

Those who lost their fight for the two- 
price system for wheat or the so-called 
wheat certificate plan believe that at 
least in the proposed advisory committee 
they would have a group with wi.ich 
they could discuss these matters and 
their application on a continuing basis, 
and believe that from the work of such 
a group, very worthwhile results could 
eventuate. 

I do not see how the proposed advis- 
ory committee could do any harm. It 
might produce a lot of good. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I urge that 
title II of the bill be retained. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
available to me on this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield back the remeinder 
of the time available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment 
identified as “6-8-60—A,” and ask that 
it be stated. The amendment is offered 
by me, on behalf of myself, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Mounpt], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHoEP- 
PEL], and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
in line 5, after the period, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

The share of any producer in certificates 
issued under this subsection with respect 
to any year and with respect to all farms 
in which he has an interest, based on the 
face value of the certificates, shall not ex- 
ceed the greater of (1) $10,000, or (2) such 
producer’s share of payments made under 
this subsection for acreage required to be 
designated either in 1961 or in such year 
as a condition of price support. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I can explain the amendment 
briefly. 

The bill now contains a provision 
which will result in giving the farmer 
a payment in kind for his 20-percent 
reduction in production. In addition a 
farmer could retire from 20 percent to 
100 percent of his allotment and receive 
payment in kind. This amendment 
would place a limit of $10,000, if he re- 
tired more than 20 percent of his allot- 
ment, on the amount which any one 
farmer could be paid under this pay- 
ment-in-kind provision, but the manda- 
tory retirement of 20 percent of his al- 
lotment would not be affected by the 
limitation. 

Let me state that I am not particularly 
wedded to any specific amount, but I 
think provision should be made for some 
limitation. Therefore, I have proposed 
the $10,000 limitation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment is a very good one, 
and I desire to be associated with its 
sponsorship. I believe such a limita- 
tion, or a similar one, should be applied 
throughout all of our price-support 
legislation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the proposed limitation would 
not in any way relieve the producers 
from the obligation to reduce their pro- 
duction 20 percent? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
amendment would not relieve them from 
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that obligation. But, under the pro- 
visions of the amendment, it would be 
mandatory that no farmer could receive 
payment on acreage retired by him vol- 
untarily, in excess of 20 percent of his 
allotment, if such payment brought his 
total payment above $10,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. In other words, even 
though the 20-percent reduction might 
entitle a farmer, under the formula, to 
receive $12,000, under the provisions of 
this amendment he could receive that 
amount, but he could not receive any 
more by retiring more acreage; is that 
correct? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 





is correct. 
Mr. AIKEN. I think that is a satis- 
factory provision. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I do not believe this 
amendment was discussed at all in the 
committee. 

However, most of the committee 
members agree that the amendment 
would not hurt the bill, but, on the 
contrary, probably would be helpful. 
For that reason, I shall not oppose the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
the time under my control. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota. [Putting the question.] The 
“ayes” have it, and the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, identified as “6-8- 
60—E,” which I offer for myself and the 


Senator from North Dakota I[Mr. 
Youne]. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota for himself and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 25, between lines 8 and 
19, to insert the following: 


(d) Section 336 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEc. 336. Between the date of issuance of 
any proclamation of any national marketing 
quota for wheat and July 25 of the year in 
which the proclamation is made the Secre- 
tary shall conduct a referendum by secret 
ballot to determine whether farmers favor 
or oppose such quota. Farmers eligible to 
vote in such referendum shall be farmers 
who were engaged in the production of the 
crop of wheat normally harvested in the 
calendar year immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the referendum is 
held on a farm in the commercial wheat- 
producing area for such crop and on which 
more than twelve acres was planted to 
wheat of such crop if such crop was the 
1961, 1962, or 1963 crop, or on which more 
than fifteen acres was planted to wheat of 
such crop if such crop was any crop other 
than the 1961, 1962, or 1963 crop. Any 
acreage considered as being devoted to wheat 
in establishing future allotments under ap- 
plicable provisions of law shall be considered 
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as wheat-producing acreage for the purpose 
of determining eligibility to vote. If the 
Secretary determines that more than one- 
third of the farmers voting in the ref- 
erendum oppose such quota he shall prior to 
the effective date of such quota by proclama- 
tion suspend the operation of the national 
marketing quotas with respect to wheat.” 

Reletter succeeding paragraphs accord- 
ingly. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
amendment is merely a_ clarifying 
amendment, to make sure the system of 
voting which has prevailed in the past 
will prevail in the future in national 
referendums. ‘The committee believes 
there is a safeguard for such provision 
in the bill, but, to make sure, the clari- 
fying language has been cleared with 
the chairman of the committee. I do 
not think there is any objection to it. 
If that is so, I am perfectly willing to 
yield back the time on the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this question was not dis- 
cussed in committee. At the same time, 
I think the amendment is merely a 
clarifying amendment and should be 
adopted. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement ex- 
plaining the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


This amendment places the determination 
of eligibility to vote in the wheat-marketing 
quota referendum on a retrospective basis 
rather than a prospective basis. At present 
the farmers who are eligible to vote are those 
who will be subject to the quota. No one in 
the world can tell who will be subject to the 
quota in any reasonable manner. By its 
terms the quota is actually applicable to 
everyone, even though he has never planted 
wheat; but obviously this is not the inten- 
tion of the law. The Department has there- 
fore ruled that all producers with allotments 
in excess of 15 acres, who are not exempt 
from quotas for other reasons, are automati- 
cally eligible to vote. If a person with an 
allotment of less than 15 acres, or in fact a 
person who may never have produced wheat 
or indeed any other crop, comes in and 
asserts that he intends to produce more than 
15 acres of wheat, he may vote; but his vote 
is challenged and kept separate and the 
county committee must subsequently deter- 
mine whether or not his vote is to be counted. 
This presents an imponderable problem for 
the county committee. The amendment 
would eliminate all of these difficulties by 
providing that eligibility shall be determined 
by the extent of the farmer’s production of 
wheat in the calendar year preceding the 
referendum. Eligibility would be restricted 
to producers who produced more than 12 
acres of wheat if 12 acres was the maximum 
exemption for the year of production, and 
to producers who produced more than 15 
acres of wheat if 15 acres was the maximum 
exemption for the year of production. The 
amendment makes it clear that acreage con- 
sidered as being devoted to wheat for the 
purpose of future acreage allotments shall 
be considered as devoted to wheat for the 
purpose of the referendum. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yiélded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
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the Senator from South Dakota for him- 
self and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, a few moments ago the 
Senator from Kentucky was discussing 
an amendment. Since then he has dis. 
cussed it with several Senators. He has 
an amendment which he now wishes to 
offer. I think the Senate may be able to 
agree to it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 22, line 3, after the word “years”, 
to insert the figures “1956, 1957”. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in another part of the bill 
a 5-year period is covered. This amend- 
ment is in keeping with that provision. 
If there is no opposition to it, I shall be 
glad to accept it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
ask a question of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the amendment would ex- 
tend to 5 years the 3-year period now 
available in the bill under which any 
grower producing on 12 acres or less 
could continue to produce the highest 
amount produced in any one of those 
years? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, the highest 
amount produced in any one of those 5 
years, rather than in only the 3 years 
provided by the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
had serious doubts about the previous 
amendment. This amendment is an im- 
provement. It simply refiects the stand- 
ards which were provided in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield back my time—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. In New York we have a 
problem concerning those who produce 
wheat for feeding to chickens and cows. 
I should like to associate myself with the 
Senator from Kentucky in respect to at 
least trying to alleviate to some extent 
the problems of the small producers. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the time remaining to me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield back the time remaining to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to call up my amend- 
ment identified as ‘“6-8-60—B,” which I 
offer for myself and the Senator from 
South Dakota. [Mr. MunprT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
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of the amendment be dispensed with 
and that it may appear in the REcorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. 
Younc of North Dakota for himself and 
Mr. Monor is as follows: 

TITLE I1I—AMENDMENTS TO GREAT PLAINS 

PROGRAM 

Sec. 301. Section 16 of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (3) of subsection (b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3)insofar as the acreage of cropland on 
any farm enters into the determination of 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1988, as amended, the cropland acreage on 
the farm shall not be decreased during the 

iod of any contract heretofore or here- 
after entered into under this subsection by 
reason of any action taken for the purpose 
of carrying out such contract and, under 
regulations of the Secretary, shall not be de- 
creased, for such period after the expiration 
of the contract as is equal to the period of 
the contract, by reason of the maintenance 
of any change in land use from cultivated 
d to permanent vegetation carried 

out under the contract;” 

(2) Paragraph (4) of subsection (b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) the acreage on any farm which is de- 
termined under regulations of the Secretary 
to have been diverted from the production 
of any commodity subject to acreage allot- 
ments or marketing quotas in order to carry 
out any contract heretofore or hereafter en- 
tered into under the program or in order to 
maintain, for such period after the expira- 
tion of the contract as is equal to the period 
of the contract, any change in land use from 
cultivated cropland to permanent vegeta- 
tion carried out under the contract shall be 
considered acreage devoted to the commod- 
ity for the purposes of establishing future 
State, county, and farm acreage allotments 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended;” 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, there is a provision in the 
bill now that any farmer reducing his 
acreage will not have his wheat history 
reduced. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to provide that if he participates 
in the Great Plains program, abandon- 
ing his wheat acreage, and remains out 
of wheat production after the end of the 
contract period for an additional length 
of time equal to the contract period, he 
will not lose wheat acreage history or 
cropland history thereby. 

It is approved by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
= yield back the remainder of my 

e. 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not think any Senator is opposing 
this amendment, so I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, offered for him- 
Self and the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there are no further amendments to be 
Proposed, may we have the third read- 
ing of the bill? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
about to offer an amendment. I shall 
not ask for a record vote, and I shall not 
belabor it, but I feel duty bound to 
offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 14, lines 8 and 9, and on page 16, 
line 12, to strike out “one-half” and 
substitute “one-third”. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

There has been a good deal of feeling 
about this amendment, which provides 
for payments in kind. The way it works 
is as follows: If a farmer has 100 acres 
of wheat, he reduces his acreage by 20 


percent, which leaves him 80 acres, and’ 


he gets 75 percent price support on the 
80 acres on which he produces. In addi- 
tion thereto, he can be paid in kind with 
respect to the other 20 acres, as I under- 
stand. As the bill stands now, it would 
be 50 percent. So if he had grown 400 
bushels of wheat on those 20 acres, 50 
percent would be 200 bushels, and pay- 
ments in kind would be made in that 
amount. He could not get a loan on this 
payment in kind. He would have to put 
it on the market. It is in the nature of 
a sort of gratuity for that which was 
taken out of cultivation. This wheat 
payment in kind would be taken out of 
the wheat hoard. 

Other Senators had intended to offer 
the amendment. It was not offered. I 
thought I should offer it and let the Sen- 
ate work its will. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I point out that one 
of the great difficulties which existed 
when we had the 80-20-50 formula be- 
comes increasingly difficult when we 
have eliminated the 80 percent of parity 
price supports. This was the only 
chance that the poor wheat farmer had 
to get back something of what he lost 
as a result of the acreage cutback. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment which I had printed and 
which I had intended to offer. I believe 
a 50-percent payment in kind is exces- 
sive, and that 334% percent would be 
more realistic. But there comes a time 
when one has to choose between values, 
and it became very apparent this after- 
noon that, if I pressed the amendment, 
there was not a chance in the world of 
eliminating the 80 percent price sup- 
ports for wheat. So I chose what I 
thought was of greater value, and chose 
not to offer the amendment. The bill 
now provides for a maximum support of 
75 percent for wheat. 

I think I acted wisely. I realize there 
may be those in the executive branch 
of Government who may feel otherwise, 
and yet there may be those in the execu- 
tive branch of Government who feel as 
I do about it, and realize that, if one 
cannot get all he wants to, he takes the 
best he can get. That is what happened. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if the amendment were to be 
pressed and adopted, personally I think 
faith would have been broken with half 
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a dozen of us who took the position they 
did earlier this afternoon, that we would 
vote for 75 percent supports with the 
understanding that the loss of 20 per- 
cent reduction in acres would be paid for 
in part by the 50 percent payment in 
kind. 

I have not entered into this debate 
too much, but when this question came 
up and it appeared we might get a bill 
which seemed to have a chance of suc- 
cess in the White House, I took the posi- 
tion that some others of us took, that 
perhaps a compromise was proper, and 
I voted for the final Ellender amend- 
ment. I certainly hope the Senator 
from Illinois will not press for a yea- 
and-nay vote. If he does, I assure him 
I shall speak at some length to insure 
its defeat. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
not asking for the yeas and nays. 

I will say to my friend from South 
Dakota that I am fully sensible of the 
viewpoint he expresses. I compliment 
the Senator also for the statement he 
made this afternoon; namely it was his 
fervent hope that somehow we could 
get a wheat bill passed. That is 
one reason why I have not pressed the 
amendment, but I did feel in duty bound 
to offer the amendment, even though it 
might be rejected. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
Mr. ALLOTT. I think the Senator 


from South Dakota expressed pretty 
well the sentiments of many of us. I 
spoke upon this general subject earlier 
this afternoon, on the first Ellender 
amendment. I finally voted in favor of 
the second amendment, on the assump- 
tion that we would have a 50 percent 
payment in kind provided. 

It would be unthinkable to me to 
change that provision. In fact, I would 
have to vote against the bill completely 
and I would want to discuss the bill at 
some very great length, if such an 
amendment were adopted to the bill. It 
is unthinkable to me that we would, after 
adopting the 75 percent of parity provi- 
sion, adopt such a provision as is in this 
proposal. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have these expressions of views 
to indicate the temper of the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois that while I think 
there may be great merit in his amend- 
ment—I really believe the figure of 50 
percent is perhaps somewhat too high— 
the point which has been made by 
the able Senator from South Dakota and 
the Senator from Colorado is a strong 
point. I hope the Senator will not press 
his amendment, even though he may be 
correct in the position he has taken as 
to what should be provided. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am pleased that the minority leader is 
not going to press the amendment. I 
want to make it quite clear that this 
amendment is but another effort to re- 
duce farm income. We have a 75 per- 
cent of parity provision, with a 20 per- 
cent acreage reduction and a 50 percent 
payment in kind provision for the 
reduced acres. 

If the amendment were pressed and 
were adopted, it would further reduce 
farm income. It is an administration 
proposal. It does not represent good 
legislation. I am pleased that Senators 
on both sides of the aisle have spoken up 
against the amendment. 

I want the Recorp to be quite clear 
that there is a trend in the high coun- 
cils of this Government to continue to 
press for reductions in the price protec- 
tion devices of the farm program. 

Mr. President, I had intended to of- 
fer an amendment, as I said yesterday, 
providing for 85 percent of parity price 
support, with a 25-percent acreage re- 
duction provision and a 55-percent pay- 
ment in kind provision. This, I believe, 
would sharply reduce wheat production, 
which is what we need to do. It would 
provide an incentive for compliance with 
the acreage decrease, and it would pro- 
vide for a reasonable degree of payment 
in kind, so that those who made the 
reduction in production could afford to 
comply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield an additional 2 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized for 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall not offer my amendment. Ob- 
viously, it would have no opportunity to 
pass, since we have already adopted a 
proposal to reduce the committee bill 
provision from 80 percent of parity to 75 
percent of parity. 

I repeat, a proposal which gives an 
incentive for compliance, when we ask 
for a sharp disciplinary reduction in 
acreage, is sound legislation. When we 
offer a reasonable payment in kind we 
have an opportunity to maintain some 
semblance of farm income. 

Yesterday I placed in the Recorp what 
would be the income of a typical farm 
under the committee bill, the 75 percent 
of parity provision, and the 85 percent 
of parity provision, with the 25-percent 
acreage reduction and a 55-percent pay- 
ment in kind. I feel that my proposal is 
sound. I hope the other body, which 
has such a proposal before it, will take 
favorable action upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I commend the minority 
leader for not pressing the amendment, 
for the simple reason that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry studied 
the matter thoroughly and rejected an 
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amendment to provide for 40 percent. 
Naturally, the committee members 
would be even more opposed to a 3314- 
percent provision. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I wish to be sure that 
the Recorp shows the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry voted down 
the 40-percent provision because it was 
thought to be too low, rather than too 
high. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It was too low. The committee voted 
for a 50-percent provision. 

Mr. MUNDT. The committee voted 
for a 50-percent provision, because we 
thought that would be more equitable. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 
{Putting the question. ] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
may we have the third reading of the 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, has 
the bill been read the third time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has been read the third time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have some time to speak 
on the bill. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have at least 7 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall vote against the bill, as amended. 
It fails to meet the objective of improv- 
ing farm income. In fact, it will reduce 
farm income. It is no answer to the 
wheat production and distribution prob- 
lem. Rather than helping the situation, 
it will confuse it. 

The Senate has failed the farmer 
again. I could not vote for a measure 
which will reduce the income of farmers 
in the face of the prolonged farm reces- 
sion which has resulted from the admin- 
istration’s farm policies. 

Mr. President, for too long, our na- 
tional farm policy has been engulfed in 
deep-seated controversy which shows 
little sign of abating. 

The continuous debate waged over the 
past decade has, unfortunately, engen- 
dered more heat than light. Regretta- 
bly, it has been marred by distortions of 
fact, by recriminations, by misinforma- 
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tion, by a belittling of agriculture’s basic 
role in our economy, and by attempts to 
turn city people against farm people. 

Controversy is neither wrong nor 
harmful if it is aimed at a constructive 
goal. Spirited debate is helpful in a de- 
mocracy, and necessary to the formula- 
tion of public opinion. But out of it 
should always come decision—and prog- 
ress. 

Supposedly, the great national debate 
on farm policy has all been over differ- 
ences of opinion about best methods to 
achieve the same objectives. 

The Nation’s press, in trying to over- 
simplify a complex issue, has led the 
country to believe that it is merely a 
fight between advocates of higher price 
supports and lower price supports, or no 
price supports at all. 

Actually, far more is involved. 

I can no longer accept as true the 
premise that this struggle is merely over 
differences as to how we can best achieve 
the same objectives for farm people. 

If we really were in accord on the pur- 
pose and objectives of farm policy in 
this country, reasonable men of good 
will long ago would have resolved such 
differences out of the experience of trial 
and error of the last two decades. The 
fact that it has been impossible to do so 
brings us face to face with the ines- 
capable conclusion that much more is 
involved than the best methods to 
achieve common objectives. 

The truth is that fundamental differ- 
ences do exist over the objectives them- 
selves—over the pattern of agriculture 
we should have in Amreica. 

Until we bring those differences out 
through open, frank discussion, we will 
remain bogged down on farm policy 
progress. 

The real issue is the right to economic 
survival of America’s traditional family 
farm pattern of agriculture—the most 
efficient the world has ever known and a 
solid bulwark of our free-enterprise 
democracy. 

America’s independently operated free 
enterprise agriculture—the owner-op- 
erated family farm where managerial 
skills, capital investment, and actual la- 
bor are all combined; where ownership 
carries with it an inherent pride in the 
care and conservation of our productive 
resources; where human and _ social 
values of rural community life are not 
subjected to mere material values of a 
soulless corporation—this is what is at 
stake. 

We are being led down a path which 
threatens this fundamental, basic Amer- 
ican pattern with extinction. This is 
being done overtly, not directly—and 
certainly with no sanction from the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

We hear less and less concern about 
perpetuating our family farming pattern, 
and more and more about giving way 
to the pressures of mass operations. We 
hear more emphasis on mere bigness and 
so-called efficiency, and less on human 
values and social problems of rural living. 

This trend is deeply disturbing to me. 

Iam against collectivization of our ag- 
riculture—either by the Soviet pattern or 
by the corporate pattern of absentee 
ownership. And I am against the Com- 
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modity Credit Corporation taking over 
the grain business. 

I am against the Government of the 
United States becoming a business op- 
erating in the field of agriculture. I 
suggest that the duty of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to supplement— 
I repeat, to supplement—the established 
price support system of this country in 
the interests of the family farmer, the 
grain producer, the grain processor, the 
grain handler, and the food and fiber 
producers and processors. It is not the 
duty of the Government—nor should it 
be the Government’s responsibility—to 
supplant or to take over these opera- 
tions. 

I seriously challenge the current 
school of thought that “bigness” may be 
the answer to farm prosperity. Cur- 
rently the efficiency factor of mass cor- 
porate farming activities is essentially 
cheap labor—exactly as it once was in 
the sweat shops of our industries. 

I cannot conceive of a permanent, 
“cheap labor” force as the source of our 
Nation’s food supply, and the custodian 
of our productive resources. It would 
be a dangerous backward step in 
America’s social progress, inviting the 
seed of social unrest. 

No one can convince me, for example, 
that the Nation’s consumers can ever 
be as well protected by having produc- 
tive resources concentrated in the hands 
of a few giant corporations as they are 
today, with the widely dispersed owner- 
ship of the source of our food and fiber 
supplies. 

No one can convince me, either, that 
we are really more efficient if we sepa- 
rate capital, managerial skills, and la- 
bor into three classes in agriculture, 
instead of having them all combined in 
the family farm unit. 

None of us wants to perpetuate ineffi- 
ciency, or to tie farmers to units too 
small to be economically practical. Yet, 
there is a distinct line between improve- 
ing the efficiency of family farmers and 
increasing their opportunities to make 
family farming profitable, on the one 
hand, and abandoning the family oper- 
ated farm concept to be replaced by 
large-scale industrialized farming oper- 
ations with absentee-ownership and 
hired labor on the other. 

Serious questions of public policy are 
involved if we are to cross that line. It 
is not only the farmer who should be 
concerned; it is every consumer in 
America, it is every believer in real com- 
petitive free enterprise, it is every Amer- 
ican wanting to see democracy succeed 
in the world. 

The entire Nation needs to realize that 

farm policies must be geared to desirable 
social objectives as well as desirable eco- 
nomic objectives. 
; And foremost among such social ob- 
jectives there should always remain the 
encouragement and the preservation of 
our traditional rural pattern of the fam- 
ily-farm type of agriculture which has 
long been accepted as essential to a 
strong democracy. 

It is easy to understand why. 

A large number of prospering farm 
families on family farms is a strong bal- 
ancing force within the Nation against 
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the political and social extremes of eco- 
nomic class warfare. 

On the family farm, the economic 
functions of capital ownership, of 
arranging for financial needs, of manag- 
ing the productive enterprises, and of 
farm labor are all performed by the farm 
operator and his family, thus eliminat- 
ing controversy and tension along eco- 
nomic lines. 

Our family farm pattern of agriculture 
has been the basis of all our agricultural 
progress and good community life. It 
builds in farm family members attitudes 
of self-reliance, social responsibility, in- 
dividual initiative, tolerance, and self- 
government—the attitudes that make 
for a sound and progressive democracy. 

The family farm builds strong fam- 
ilies, and the family farm builds strong 
social communities with good schools 
and active churches. 

There is no need for either corporatiz- 
ing agriculture or collectivizing it. Fam- 
ily farmers themselves, in true demo- 
cratic tradition of learning to work 
together, have developed their own ex- 
tension of the free enterprise system in 
farmer-owned, farmer-controlled co- 
operative marking and supply enter- 
prises as a legitimate and desirable 
means of preserving individuality and 
yet of finding a way to compete in an 
economy of bigness. 

Farm cooperatives are the free world’s 
answer to collective agriculture of the 
Soviet Union—and a far more successful 
answer. They are a powerful example 
to the world of how free men, working 
together, can develop democratic institu- 
tions which far surpass government- 
dominated collectivization for efficiency. 
Farm co-ops must be recognized as a 
vital part of our free enterprise system, 
and must be zealously guarded and pro- 
tected, along with the family farm sys- 
tem which they serve so effectively. 

The family farm system is the right 
pattern for our democracy. It is right 
for the farmers, and to the best interest 
of the rest of our country. But, even 
more, it offers a ray of hope to much of 
the rest of the world. 

As seriously concerned as we are with 
our domestic problems in agriculture, the 
gravest problem of our time is war or 
peace in the world. Everything we, as 
a nation, do or fail to do has an influence 
on the world’s destiny for generations to 
come—perhaps even on our own survival. 

Too little attention is given by our 
foreign policy experts to the real role of 
agriculture in creating a just and lasting 
peace. 

At long last, we are making some 
progress in winning recognition of how 
powerful a force for peace and freedom 
our undistributed abundance of food and 
fiber can be, when converted into eco- 
nomic development and elimination of 
hunger, disease, and misery in vast areas 
of the world. 

Ever since passage of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
in 1954, I have been devoting much time 
to studying the concept of using our 
abundance more wisely as a tool of inter- 
national policy and international friend- 
ship. I have studied the impact over- 
seas, and I have studied the administra- 
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tion of the program here at home. I 
have not confined myself to my own ob- 
servations, but have also taken advan- 
tage of the judgment and recommenda- 
tions of all groups studying this pro- 
gram. I have concluded that this is 
much more than a surplus disposal pro- 
gram, 

In the first place, I refuse to believe 
that any product for which there is a 
real use and a real need is a surplus. 
Common sense and common decency tell 
us that we should use our famed know- 
how and our vast national energies to 
devise ways in which our good fortune— 
our secure supply of abundant food and 
fiber—can become the blessing of all 
people. If our store of grain is con-~ 
sidered a curse, if the producers of our 
plenty become the object of punishment, 
if we shortsightedly continue on a path 
that leads only to a stone wall, then our 
overflowing grain bins become a symbol 
of national selfishness. 

With the enactment of the 1954 act, 
known as Public Law 480, we took the 
first step in the direction of utilizing our 
agricultural blessings properly. Con- 
gress has wisely improved the program 
each year. In December of 1957, I pub- 
licly proposed a broader U.S. food for 
peace program, and suggested that we 
needed a Peace Food Administrator to 
make it effective. Last year I was pleased 
that the President, in his State of the 
Union message, indicated agreement with 
my food for peace objective; and I was, 
of course, pleased and honored that he 
had borrowed and used the same ter- 
minology. 

Last month, on May 4, to be exact, a 
broad positive affirmation of the po- 
tentialities of using our so-called “sur- 
plus” took place when a long-trend grain 
agreement with food minister S. K. Patil, 
of India, was signed. 

Previously the United States had made 
four grain sales to India under Public 
Law 480, but these. were short-term, 
stopgap purchases, meeting only the 
existing urgent needs of the country. 
Just prior to the signing of the May 4 
agreement, dramatic evidence of its need 
was given by riots in some Indian towns, 
where hungry crowds tried to break into 
grain warehouses. 

Under the agreement, the United 
States will send 587 million bushels of 
wheat, more than half a year’s produc- 
tion, and 100 million tons of rice, almost 
a half year’s production of that crop, to 
India over a 4-year period. 

During the next 4 years, an average 
of one ship a day loaded with food grains 
will leave the United States bound for 
India. There it will be used to feed the 
people, to build up a national stockpile 
that will combat food price inflation, and 
to bolster the Indian economy generally. 
The American grain, plus India’s home 
production, will be sufficient to avert 
hunger in this rapidly developing democ- 
racy on a long-term basis. Their work 
can go forward with this assurance that 
want and starvation are not inevitable. 

The entire transaction, including ocean 
transport, will cost India $1,276 million. 
But India will pay for this in rupees, 
most of which will be turned back to 
India as loans and grants for economic 
development. 
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Can we truly, looking at all sides of this 
transaction, term this wheat—almost 
600 million bushels—and 100 million tons 
of rice as unneeded surplus? Only when 
there is no need for a commodity, when 
it must go to waste, unwanted and un- 
used, can it be surplus. When we meet 
the need of the commercial market, we 
are paid with dollars. In this sale of 
wheat and rice to India, we are paid with 
something much more valuable, more 
precious than money—we are paid with 
friendship, with growing confidence and 
trust in our international good will. We 
are paid with the brightening prospect 
of building a just and lasting peace in the 
world. 

There is another value in agricultural 
abundance that can be easily overlooked. 

I have always felt that one of the rea- 
sons the Soviet Union hesitated to be- 
come even more belligerent, why they 
have stopped short of open hostilities, 


was because of the inadequacy of their . 


food supply. 

They know full well that a nation as 
large as theirs, with an increasing stand- 
ard of living, camnot undertake any 
major hostilities when there is a short- 
age of food in the country. 

In recent weeks Nikita Khrushchev 
has bombarded the world with hard 
tough talk directed at the United States. 
These have been weeks of tension, worry, 
and international unrest. At such a 
time, our inventory of food and fiber is 
recognized as a significant and strategic 
source of strength. Evidence of this is 
contained in a news story by J. H. Car- 
mical that appeared recently in the New 
York Times, under a headline reading 
“Wheat Glut Held Fortunate Now.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
article be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, for this is an item of importance 
to any discussion of possible wheat legis- 
lation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wareat Giur HeLtp ForTuNaATE Now—HUvGE 
SvurRPLvus or UNITED STATES VIEWED AS AN 
Asset WITH TENSION MOUNTING IN WORLD 

(By J. H. Carmical) 

The harvesting of another bumper wheat 
crop in the United States is just getting 
under way. At a time when the interna- 
tional political situation appears to be 
approaching a crisis, this may prove to be 
most fortunate to the free world. 

With the carryover from other crops, the 
supply of wheat in the United States for 
the next season, which starts on July 1, 
promises to exceed 2,500 million bushels, the 
largest amount ever held by this or any 
other nation. Representing some four times 
the quantity that will be needed for home 
consumption in the United States before 
the 1961 crop is harvested, this record supply 
gives added assurance to the free world of 
necessary food in an emergency. 

At the same time, the surplus may act as 
a deterrent to any group considering waging 
war against the free world. Although war- 
fare may have been changed because of 
nuclear weapons, a nation or group of 
nations would be most hesitant in going to 
war against a nation with an assured supply 
of food for years. 


RECORD SUPPLY UNWANTED 


Peculiarly, this record supply of wheat was 
not wanted by this country. The Govern- 
ment had restricted the acreage to be seeded 
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to wheat for years. But research and tech- 
nological development have steadily in- 
creased the yield of wheat to.an acre. As a 
result, this year’s crop, which is expected to 
be about 1,225 million bushels, will be pro- 
duced from about 62,500,000 acres. In 1939 
when World War II started in Europe, Ameri- 
can farmers produced only 740 million 
bushels on virtually a similar number of 
acres. 

Another factor in the present international 
situation is that the Communist world has 
not been nearly so successful in the produc- 
tion of wheat. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The family farms 
of America, source of our wealth of food 
and fiber, should be making an even 
more significant contribution in our 
struggle for world peace. 

America’s foreign policy needs a dra- 
matic symbol—a symbol of hope to 
newly created nations, a symbol] of de- 
mocracy’s effective answer to Soviet 
propaganda. 

What more dramatic symbol, what 
more effective ray of hope, can we offer 
the uncommitted nations of the world 
than the example of America’s free 
enterprise family farming system, where 
farmers own their own land and have a 
decent opportunity to share equitably 
in returns from the produce of their 
soil and their labor? 

That is the story the world needs to 
hear. 

The dream and desire of free men 
everywhere is to own land. Unrest in 
many parts of the world today results 
from insecure and inequitable farm land 
tenure, creating hopelessness among 
those who work the soil, and making 
them easy prey for communism’s glit- 
tering false lures and promises. 

The restless peasants of the world can 
find the ray of hope they seek in Amer- 
ica’s pattern of family farming and 
family farm ownership that enables the 
Nation’s farmers to farm efficiently, 
conserve soil and water resources, pro- 
vide adequately for their family needs, 
and participate fully in civic, commu- 
nity, and public interests. 

Can we risk destroying that ray of 
hope ourselves? 

Can we risk destroying the very sym- 
bol that proves democracy’s superiority 
over communism? 

With all of its trips into outer space, 
the Soviet Union cannot equal our 
achievements in agriculture. And it can 
offer no fulfillment to the dream of 
peasants elsewhere in the world. of 
eventually owning a farm of their own. 

How we take care of our own farmers, 
and our own system of farming, can 
have a profound effect on the struggle 
now under way in the world. 

Perhaps there would be no Castro in 
Cuba today if we had encouraged family 
farm ownership, and farm cooperatives 
there instead of backing a status quo of 
corporate bigness in farming operations 
that exploited the Cuban workers. 

Other areas of the world are revolting 
against exploitation by bigness, and in- 
sisting upon opportunity for individual 
independence and dignity. 

We have in our grasp the opportunity 
to lead them by our example, to prove 
democracy’s effectiveness in offering 
equal opportunity for all. 
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Any wheat legislation that is acted 
upon here today in the US. Senate 
should contribute to four fundamental] 
objectives of national farm policy. 
These objectives are: 

First. To assure the American people 
continued abundance of food and fiber; 

Second. To offer America’s farmers an 
opportunity of achieving economic 
equality with citizens in other walks 
of life. 

Third. To preserve and protect 
America’s traditional pattern of family- 
owned, family-operated farms as the 
type of agriculture best adapted to our 
democratic way of life, and to encourage 
farm cooperatives as a democratic ex- 
tension of the free enterprise system to 
serve farm families. 

Fourth. To make greater use of 
America’s undistributed abundance as a 
force for peace and freedom in a world 
of the hungry, and to hold forth the 
American pattern of family-owned and 
family-operated farms as a ray of hope 
to the millions of struggling peasants 
in underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Once we make clear that national 
farm policy must be shaped to serve 
these objectives, the way will be clear 
for once again giving America the kind 
of farm programs that are needed. 

Therefore, because of the inadequacy 
of this legislation, I consider it a re- 
sponsibility and a duty not only to speak 
against the bill but also to vote against 
it, and I hope that the Senators who 
represent farmers in substantial num- 
bers in their constituency, and who un- 
derstand the relationship of a healthy 
and prosperous farm economy to the in- 
dustrial economy of the cities will rec- 
ognize that the proposed legislation is 
much worse than what we have cur- 
rently on the books; that it is a step 
backward and not a step forward; that 
it would reduce income and not increase 
income; and it does little or nothing to 
solve what is known as the wheat prob- 
lem of production abundance, or, as 
some people call it, surplus. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is, Shall the bill pass. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEz], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypven], the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Jounson], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KeEravver], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KeEnneEpy], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENninGs] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoNEy] and 
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the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sym- 
INGTON] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Cuavez] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNnson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Russet.] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEn- 
NEDY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Symincton]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Hart] and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLDWATER] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BuTLeR] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WiLry] are detained on official 
business. 

On this vote the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Butter]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 36, as follows: 


[No. 216] 

YEAS—44 
Aiken Ellender Lusk 
Anderson Engle McClellan 
Bible Ervin Martin 
Brunsdale Fulbright Morton 
Byrd, Va. Gore Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Hartke Pastore 
Cannon Hickenlooper Randolph 
Case, N.J. Hill Robertson 
Case,S.Dak. Holland Sparkman 
Clark Hruska Stennis 
Cotton Johnston, S.C. Talmadge 
Dirksen Jordan Thurmond 
Dodd Kuchel Williams, N.J. 
Dworshak Lausche Young, Ohio 
Eastland Long, La. 

NAYS—36 
Allott Fong Mansfield 
Bartlett Frear Monroney 
Beall Humphrey Morse 
Bridges Jackson Moss 
Bush Javits Mundt 
Capehart Keating Proxmire 
Carlson Kerr Schoeppel 
Carroll Long, Hawaii Scott 
Church McCarthy Smith 
Cooper McGee Williams, Del. 
Curtis McNamara Yarborough 
Douglas Magnuson Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—20 

Bennett Hayden Prouty 
Butler Hennings Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Goldwater Kefauver Smathers 
Green Kennedy Symington 
Gruening Murray Wiley 
Hart O’Mahoney 


So the bill (S. 2759) was passed. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
printed as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions: 


H.R. 1542. An act for the relief of Biagio 
D’Agata; 

H.R. 2645. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Cruz-Figueroa; 

H.R. 5421. An act to provide a program of 
assistance to correct inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels and to enable the 
fishing industry of the United States to re- 
gain a favorable status, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5880. An act for the relief of Nels 
Lund; 

H.R. 6121. An act for the relief of Placid J. 
Pecoraro, Gabrielle Pecoraro, and their mi- 
nor child, Joseph Pecoraro; 

H.R. 6816. An act to amend section 57a of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 93(a)) and 
section 152, title 18, United States Code; 

H.R. 7577. An act to amend title 28, en- 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” 
of the United States Code to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor ve- 
hicles in the scope of their employment, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7681. An act to enact the provisions 
of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 with 
certain amendments; 

H.R. 8024. An act to amend the act of 
May 9, 1876, to permit certain streets in 
San Francisco, Calif., within the area known 
as the San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts, to 
be used for park and other purposes; 

H.R. 8713. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey certain real 
estate to the Oxnard Harbor District, Port 
Hueneme, Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8888. An act for the relief of Angela 
Maria; 

H.R. 10572. An act to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
the principles of multiple use and to pro- 
duce a sustained yield of products and serv- 
ices, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10646. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
such act from 20 to 25 years; 

H.R. 10964. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; 

H.R. 10996. An act to authorize the use of 
certified mail for the transmission or service 
of matter required by certain Federal laws 
to be transmitted or served by registered 
mail, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12063. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain a 
sanitary sewer to connect the Dulles Inter- 
national Airport with the District of Co- 
lumbia; 
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H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution relating to 
deportation of certain aliens; and 

H.J. Res. 678. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens. 





FOREIGN AND DEFENSE POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Key Issue: We Must Debate 
It,” written by Paul H. Nitze and pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine 
of June 5, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 5, 1960] 

THE Key Issv—E: We Must DesaTe It 
(By Paul H. Nitze) 


WASHINGTON.—As a nation we love politics 
but tend to hold it in low esteem. There is 
now no doubt that both our foreign policy 
and our defense policy will be issues in the 
coming presidential election campaign. 
There are many who regret this. They be- 
lieve that to interject these issues into the 
election campaign will be to “play politics” 
with the long-term vital interests of the 
country. It is suggested that the escape 
from “playing politics” with our security lies 
in bipartisan defense and foreign policies that 
are above political debate. 

The essence of freedom is choice. The 
responsibility of free men is to choose wise- 
ly. In a representative democracy the choice 
that is offered is of men—and through them 
of policy. Few voters would today support 
a candidate for the Presidency unless they 
had confidence in his ability to deal com- 
petently with our defenses and the con- 
duct of our international relations. The 
voter may have less realization of the fact, 
but it is nevertheless true, that in choosing 
a President he is also choosing a group of 
men, almost exclusively from the President's 
party, who will man the principal policy- 
making positions in the executive branch. 

On these men, almost as much as on the 
President himself, will rest the burden of 
initiative in forming and executing the Na- 
tion’s foreign and defense policies. The 
voter, in electing a President, is thus choos- 
ing between two partisan groups, one or the 
other of which will deal with his vital in- 
terests over the next 4 years. 

If one agrees with this, is it still not pos- 
sible to raise foreign and defense issues 
above the partisan debate? Cannot bipar- 
tisanship come to the rescue? Prof. Hans 
Morgenthau has given us a definition of 
bipartisanship as it was originally conceived 
at the end of World War II. It carried the 
negative implication that mere partisanship 
should not be the criterion for political 
debate on foreign and defense issues. In 
positive terms, bipartisanship implied that 
the opposition party should support sound 
foreign policies and oppose unsound ones, 
regardless of the party affiliation of those 
proposing them or carrying them out, and 
that the party in power should attempt to 
develop such policies in collaboration with 
the party out of power. 

Bipartisanship thus recognized the ele- 
mental fact that the consequerces of for- 
eign and defense policy are not limited, as 
are those of many domestic ones, to a par- 
ticular segment of the population identi- 
fied with one or the other party, but affect 
the whole Nation for generations to come. 
This original conception of bipartisanship 
did not, however, imply that unsound pol- 
icies should be supported merely because 
they deal with foreign affairs or defense. 

Doubtful policies, policies behind which 
there is no national consensus, should be 
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publicly debated. Only through such a de- 
bate can a national consensus be developed 
adequate to provide solid public support of 
important policies, and only through public 
debate can the public participate in the 
choices being made. This is particularly 
true of those issues which affect the vital in- 
terests of the country. 

On such issues it is rare that only one 
responsible view is possible as to the general 
line of action that is in the best interests of 
the country. The party in power, through 
the administrative branch of Government 
which it controls, is under a continuing ob- 
ligation to make clear to the public the 
course it has pursued and that which it 
believes should be pursued in the future. 
But the democratic process can’t function in 
any meaningful way unless responsible alter- 
native courses of action are brought before 
the public by the opposition party. 

The opposition party is the only group 
that can give the electorate a chance to 
choose in a way that counts—that is, by 
choosing to elect, or not to elect, a new 
group committed to another approach. An 
opposition party that does not perform the 
function of giving the country a meaningful 
choice of men and policies deprives the peo- 
ple of something essential to democracy. 

The current debate on the events leading 
to the summit meeting at Paris and its col- 
lapse illustrates the point. At the height of 
the crisis the leaders of both political parties 
rallied behind the President to give him 
what support they could. But what they 
were rallying behind was the Presidency— 
the President as Chief Executive of the coun- 
try—rather than behind Mr. Eisenhower as 
an individual or a leader of the Republican 
Party and administration. As soon as the 
immediate crisis had passed, the debate on 
the policy and political issues involved be- 
gan. 

One may regret the collapse of summit 
negotiations or rejoice that the air has been 
cleared of illusions and misconceptions by 
that collapse. It can hardly be argued, how- 
ever, that the policies the Government was 
following before the summit have stood the 
test of events and are not in need of re- 
examination. ‘The voter, in selecting a can- 
didate and a political party to head the ex- 
ecutive branch for the next 4 years, is mani- 
festly entitled to have the views of all the 
candidates and the two parties on these 
issues. 

If our policies require repair, it is not 
enough that a small group within the execu- 
tive branch contrive the repairs. In a 
democracy we require public understanding 
of a new policy line. There must be rapport 
among a free people if they are to act with 
consistency and purpose. We neither have, 
nor wish, the bovine uniformity of a totali- 
tarian state. 

The essential point is that our Govern- 
ment is responsibile to the people and must 
report to them. Critical judgment, however 
irksome it may appear to a Government 
placed on the defensive, is indispensable to 
sound policy, and the suspension of criti- 
cism, however appealing as a short cut to 
unity, can only be a disservice to the true 
interests of the state. After the debate 
there should be greater unity of purpose 
and understanding within the Government, 
between the two political parties, and 
among the public. 

This spring’s debate over defense policy 
also is to the point. It can hardly be con- 
tended that there is a national consensus on 
the adequacy of our defenses. Nor can it be 
argued that there are no possible responsible 
alternatives to the course of action that we 
have been following in the past and that Mr. 
Eisenhower recommends be pursued in the 
future. 

There is scarcely a general in the Penta- 
gon or an expert in the scientific aspects of 
defense who is satisfied that our present 
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course with respect to defense is the one he 
would recommend. Under the circum- 
stances, it is but natural that in a democ- 
racy such as ours defense should have be- 
come a subject for public debate and that 
the opposition party should propose a line 
of action different from that proposed by 
Mr. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Eisenhower, however, appeared at one 
time at least to think that this was “playing 
politics” with defense. In his press confer- 
ence of February 11, he showed obvious an- 
noyance that there should be a debate about 
the so-called missile gap. He protested “I 
want only my country to be strong, to be 
safe, and to have a feeling of confidence 
among its people so they can go about their 
business.” 

But what is their business? In a mean- 
ingful democracy in an election year, one 
would assume that a policy issue as vital as 
the adequacy of our defenses is very much 
the peoples’ business. The facts involved in 
the debate are complicated. But the facts 
of every important issue of public policy are 
complicated. The important point is that 
in a democracy the basic underlying issues 
tend to emerge from the complex of facts in 
the course of public debate. If there is no 
debate, what is the public supposed to do? 
Is it to rely solely upon the uncontested word 
of those in authority? Or should it rely 
solely upon the word of the experts? 

To some extent, the public does have to 
rely on those who have studied the facts 
more deeply than the average man is in a 
position to do. But in the instance of the 
defense debate Mr. Eisenhower told us in 
effect that he was the only expert, that our 
responsible generals, students of defense 
matters, and the members of the Armed 
Services Committees of Congress were not in 
@ position to see the whole picture. Mr. 
Eisenhower, in essence, was asking the public 
to take his word for it that all was well with 
our defenses and to stop talking about them. 

If one disagrees with Mr. Eisenhower's 
point of view as being inconsistent with the 
democratic process, one is still left with the 
question whether a public debate on such an 
issue can be carried on in a manner that does 
not give aid or comfort to potential enemies. 

A great deal of information on defense 
matters is made public in congressional hear- 
ings on defense appropriations and in the 
host of technical and specialized journals. 

In fact, more information is available than 
can be usefully brought into the debate. On 
questions of significant fact on which the 
public feels most in doubt, such as the exact 
number and location of Soviet missile bases, 
those who have access to all classified infor- 
mation seem to be in disagreement as to the 
significance of that information. 

That we cannot be certain that we are not 
now, or will not shortly be, running a 
substantial military risk seems evident. 
Whether we should be doing more or doing 
less to mitigate this risk can be publicly 
debated without the disclosure of informa- 
tion which would be of material assistance to 
our enemies. 

More difficult than the question of possible 
breaches of security is the question of 
whether debate about foreign policy or de- 
fense tends to divide the country, or at least 
give those who wish us ill the impression 
that we are a divided country. 

Debate in a democratic country is not 
debate for debate’s sake. It is debate for 
the purpose of eventually arriving at a choice, 
a majority consensus, with deeper roots in 
public understanding than would have been 
possible without the debate. 

It is the genius of a working democracy 
that political issues not be fought through 
to an irreconcilable division. After one 
party and the viewpoint it represents have 
been defeated in an election, the party must 
accept that defeat and the country must be 
permitted to close ranks sufficiently to let 
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those who have won get on with the job of 
putting their policies into practice. The 
spectacle of the United States carrying on a 
presidential election is always disconcerting 
to our friends abroad and may give tem- 
porary comfort to our enemies, If the proc- 
ess has been followed in accord with our 
political genius, any such temporary com- 
fort to our enemies will be short lived, 
indeed. 

The solution to our problem is not to be 
found in corrupting our political system out 
of fear of those who wish us ill. Rather, the 
solution is to be found in making our system 
work in the only way that it can work. 

For it to work, our leaders must have con- 
fidence in our democratic political system. 
Our political processes must be educational 
processes. Our leaders must be honest 
leaders. Our discussion and political debate 
must be honest debate. At least a core of 
the voters listening to the debate must be 
serious, with an attention time of at least 20 
minutes. 

Some of the so-called professionals asso- 
ciated with our political parties and a num- 
ber of analysts of voting statistics debate 
whether there is any campaign mileage in 
foreign affairs or defense policy. They sug- 
gest that the voter is interested primarily in 
the issues that are close to him, that affect 
his immediate interests. They say the voter 
is concerned with wages, farm prices, infla- 
tion, taxes—perhaps even in education, civil 
rights and religion—but not with foreign 
policy or defense. 

What they suggest is, in the first place, not 
true. The 1952 campaign was as much in- 
fluenced by Mr. Eisenhower’s statement, “I 
will go to Korea,” as by any other single 
factor. Dr. Gallup estimates that 3 mil- 
lion votes switched from the Democratic to 
the Republican side in the 3 months prior to 
the 1954 election largely as a result of the 
Hungarian and Suez crises. In 1959 Mr. 
Nrxon gained 10 percentage points in the 
Gallup polis merely by virtue of his trip to 
the Soviet Union at a time that coincided 
with the switch in Mr. Eisenhower's policy 
toward summitry. 

In the second place, the very way in which 
they put the question about “mileage” indi- 
cates a degradation of democratic principle. 
It ignores the obligation of political leaders 
to make meaningful to the voter the issues 
that affect his broader interests; it implies 
that they need only pander to his short-term 
and immediate interests, provided such tac- 
tics produce the votes. 

The problem that is raised is the ancient 
one of educating a democracy to face its 
problems. 

‘“Now,’’ said Lord Salisbury, after the re- 
form bill of 1867 had spread the voting 
franchise to the broad mass of British males, 
“we must educate our masters.” Political 
education is something other than mere 
thought control. It calls for awakening the 
Ppublic’s political consciousness. The rele- 
vant issues must be pointed up and made 
understandable. 

The modern techniques by which advertis- 
ing bemuses and corrupts the mind is only 
the American contribution to the long his- 
tory of attempts at organized thought con- 
trol. In Thucydides we can read how the 
Greeks did it, with fatal results to the Athe- 
nian State. Hitler, Mussolini, and the Com- 
munists have shown how the thought-con- 
trol techniques can be adapted to today’s 
technological opportunities, if one goes about 
it with serious intent. 

If political education, not thought con- 
trol, is what we are after, how do we go 
about it? The first point about foreign 
affairs is the complexity, indefiniteness and 
great volume of facts to be known and un- 
derstood. To the voter, the facts that filter 
through suggest a baffling and rumbling 
threat like that of a distant storm. They 
bother, perhaps frighten him, but—who 
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knows?—perhaps the storm will go around 
him. Other, closer-to-home problems, such 
as housing, unemployment, taxes or infla- 
tion, will not go around him. They are im- 
mediate and inescapable. 

Nonetheless, the ominous thunder and the 
distant flashes in the sky pose a continuing 
worry. This is why the “peace issue” versus 
the “candor issue” is so important, if only 
because those who say that the approaching 
storm is only heat lightning are listened to 
with relief. 

If the upcoming campaign, insofar as it 
deals with foreign affairs, is to be merely a 
contest as to which party can outdo the 
other in assuring the country that the 
threatening storm is not serious and is likely 
to blow away, then little in the way of 
political education will have resulted. On 
the other hand, some simplification of the 
issues is required. In their full complexity 
they are beyond the capacity of any single 
individual, let alone the mass of the voters, 
to grasp. 

The President, in his capacity as Chief of 
State, the party in power, the party out of 
power, and the commentators, authors, lec- 
urers and publicists who digest and analyze 
the facts, all have their roles to play in 
pointing up and clarifying the relevant 
issues. 

Even though the greatest share of re- 
sponsibility falls upon the President and 
the party in power, an essential role must be 
played by the public commentators on pol- 
icy and by the opposition party if the proc- 
ess of political education is to go forward. 
As one thinks back over the past 8 years one 
can hardly say that they have done their job 
as well as it might have been done. 

During the earlier part of those years, the 
principal new foreign policy proposals of 
the administration were the unleashing of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the policy of liberation, 
repudiation of the wartime agreements, mas- 
sive retaliation, brinkmanship and personal 
diplomacy. As one now looks back, admit- 
tedly with benefit of hindsight, the com- 
mentators as a group were slow to clarify 
the issues involved in these policies. The 
Democrats were slow to close ranks and get 
about the business of presenting an alterna- 
tive approach. The policies have now been 
abandoned and largely forgotten. But the 
process of political debate and public educa- 
tion was little advanced. 


Today the relevant specific foreign policy . 


issues are negotiations with the U.SS.R., par- 
ticularly about Berlin and about disarma- 
ment, and the problems of the missile and 
space gaps, the dollar-payments gap, how 
to meet the Soviet economic and political of- 
fensive in the new nations and the under- 
developed areas of the world, and how to 
adapt to changing conditions the alliance 
and coalition structures of which we are a 
part. These are reasonably complex issues. 
A certain amount of detailed and technical 
knowledge is required to have a judgment on 
them. 

But the essential points, the points rele- 
vant to the voter, can be singled out of them 
by those who have studied the detail. The 
point is that the administration, the com- 
mentators, and the opposition party must all 
conscientiously make the attempt to illumi- 
nate the issues for the voter, rather than to 
obscure them. 

Underlying the specific issues of foreign 
affairs is a question of approach or general 
point of view. This question is preeminently 
of the type that voters in a democracy should 
be called upon to decide. 

It can be put in several different ways. Is 
faith in freedom and its institutions an ade- 
quate guarantee of freedom’s—and our—sur- 
vival? Or is the development of freedom and 
its institutions something we are obligated 
to fight for and defend at the risk of our per- 
sonal interests, even our lives? To put it an- 
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other and more prosaic way, should the next 
increment of our resources go to our private 
enrichment, or to bettering our ability to 
weather and perhaps master the gathering 
international storm? 

During the course of the campaign, par- 
ticularly after a candidate has been chosen 
at the convention, there should be a clarifi- 
cation of the Democratic Party’s position in 
these matters. Here, in the relationship be- 
tween our domestic policies and our foreign 
affairs and defense policies, is the key issue 
that can and should be made meaningful 
and relevant to the voters in the approaching 
presidential campaign. 





THE WORKLOAD AHEAD 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on 
September 7, 1959, the Washington Post 
undertook to pay me its disrespects in 
an editorial entitled “Ambushing the 
Senate.” 

At that time, I was seeking to forestall 
a quick adjournment of Congress for 
two reasons: First, because I did not 
think we should run for cover in the 
face of Premier Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit; and second, because Con- 
gress still had a tremendous workload 
ahead of it. 

On that same day, September 7, I 
listed 21 bills before the Senate on which 
I believed action should be taken, plus 
some additional bills passed by the Sen- 
ate awaiting consideration by the House 
of Representatives. 

In particular, I urged the Senate to 
work on civil rights before adjournment. 
It is self-evident that civil rights is a 
time-consuming issue for the Senate to 
work on. We should have worked on it 
last fall, instead of having to spend 
more than 8 weeks of the necessarily ab- 
breviated second session on that one 
issue. 

Of the proposed legislation I urged 
Congress to consider last fall, some of 
the items have, unfortunately, been 
dropped entirely from the legislative 
program. One is comprehensive farm 
legislation. Yet that was supposed to be 
a major plank in the Democratic pro- 
gram for the 86th Congress. 

Another bill I thought Congress must 
act on at this session was the resolu- 
tion repealing the Connally reservation 
to our statute of acceptance of the 
jurisdiction of the International Court. 
Now we find it is too “hot” an issue for 
Congress to work on in an election year. 
I continue to be of the opinion that by 
failing to repeal that reservation, and by 
failing even to consider it, the 86th 
Congress is running out on its responsi- 
bilities. 

In light of the abuse and ridicule the 
Washington Post heaped upon my efforts 
last September, I was interested in its 
editorial of this morning, in which it 
suddenly finds that the 86th Congress 
has what it calis a “Staggering Task 
Ahead.” They find an “appalling resi- 
due of unfinished business.” I welcome 
this editorial from the Washington Post 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I am only sorry that the editorial 
writers of the Post did not see the same 
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residue of unfinished business 
September. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 9, 1960] 
STAGGERING TASK AHEAD 

Congress is beginning to feel some sharp 
jabs from both horns of its dilemma. When 
its Members think of closing up shop early 
in July for the political conventions and 
the subsequent campaigns, they are haunted 
by fear of an appalling residue of unfin- 
ished business. When a few of them talk 
heroically about returning to Washington 
after the conventions to make a better rec- 
ord on which to stand before their constitu- 
ents, the specter of two presidential candi- 
dates campaigning within the Senate Cham- 
ber gives them the shivers. The unpleasant 
truth is that Congress is a long way from 
finishing its work, and there now appears to 
be no means by which it can achieve a sat- 
isfactory windup. 

House Majority Leader McCormack has 
suggested a postconvention session from Au- 
gust to October. That will be anathema to 
probably 90 percent of his colleagues who 
have political battles to fight. The big 
question about such a session, moreover, 
would be whether it could accomplish any- 
thing. The history of e sessions 
in an election year is not reassuring, and 
this year the temptation to make political 
hay instead of passing bills would be greatly 
magnified if Vice President Nixon and 
Senator KENNEDY or Senator JOHNSON or 
Senator Symincton should be the presiden- 
tial nominees. 

No more promising is the proposal of a 
postelection session in November and De- 
cember. Some Members of Congress will 
then be lame ducks. With a new President 
elected, there would be a powerful incentive 
to await his recommendations in January. 
Weary legislators, brought back to Washing- 
ton against their will, could be expected to 
specialize in thumb-twiddling. 

The dismal outlook for any kind of extra 
session throws the emphasis back upon the 
remaining 4 weeks before the Democratic 
National Convention. It is obvious that 
Congress cannot in that period pass all the 
legislation which should be on the books, 
but, with good luck and good management, 
it could vastly improve the current record. 
At the very least the situation seems to call 
for (1) extended sessions daily for 6 days 
a week; (2) abandonment of the Thursday- 
to-Tuesday habit under which many Con- 
gressmen living on the eastern seaboard 
spend long weekends at home, leaving com- 
mittees and both houses temporarily 
crippled; and (3) concentration on essential 
legislation that can be enacted, with a mini- 
mum of political grandstanding. 

Hope for farm legislation is now very re- 
mote unless it be a very simple, noncon- 
troversial measure. The door appears to 
be closed to higher postal rates, a substitute 
for the vetoed depressed-area bill, and vari- 
ous other measures. But an adequate for- 
eign aid appropriations bill must be passed, 
and there is strong pressure for enactment 
of the aid-to-education, medical-care-for- 
the-aged, minimum-wage and judgeship 
bills. Action should also be forthcoming on 
lifting the interest-rate and national-debt 
ceilings and on the proposed tax extensions. 
The District home rule bill also ought to be 
on any “must” list. 

When defense appropriations, a couple of 
social security bills and various odds and 
ends are added, the work load for the month 
is staggering. The best Congress can do, 
however, is to attack it with determination 
and speedup techniques, without wasting 
any time on the illusion that somehow the 
job can be finished after the nominating 
conventions are out of the way. 


last 
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PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL 
AND ARCHEOLOGICAL DATA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wruiams of New Jersey in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 1185) to provide for the preserva- 
tion of historical and archeological data 
(including relics and specimens) which 
might otherwise be lost as the result of 
the construction of a dam, which was, 
on page 2, line 13, after “undertaken” 
insert “: Provided, That with respect to 
any floodwater retarding dam which 
provides less than five thousand acre- 
feet of detention capacity and with re- 
spect to any other type of dam which 
creates a reservoir of less than forty 
surface acres the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall apply only when the construct- 
ing agency, in its preliminary surveys, 
finds, or is presented with evidence that 
historical or archeological materials 
exist or may be present in the proposed 
reservoir area.” 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 





HEADQUARTERS SITE FOR MOUNT 
RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1358) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to provide a headquarters site 
for Mount Rainier National Park in the 
general vicinity of Ashford, Wash., and 
for other purposes, which was, on page 1, 
line 5, strike out “an efficient operating 
base” and insert “a headquarters”. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 





INCORPORATION OF AGRICULTUR- 
AL HALL OF FAME 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1562, H.R. 5789. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5789) to incorporate the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 





VICE PRESIDENT NIXON AND 
GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, Governor Rockefeller, of New York, 
issued a statement which can only be 
interpreted as a sharp attack on the 
Vice President and, inferentially, on 
President Eisenhower’s administration. 
I do not challenge or question the right 
of the Governor of the great State of 
New York, and more, the inalienable 
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right of a private citizen of the United 
States, to raise any desired question re- 
garding the policies of the Republican 
Party or its candidates for President. 

Governor Rockefeller’s statement, 
while specifying certain national issues, 
is general in nature regarding the 
specific means a Republican administra- 
tion and the Congress should take to 
translate his views into action. 

Governor Rockefeller has said he was 
willing to be drafted as the Republican 
nominee for President. Because he has 
raised these issues, I believe the only 
forthright position for him to take now 
is to declare himself a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for President, 
ask the delegations from the various 
States to support him, and explain ex- 
plicitly his position on the issues he has 
raised. 

It is my view that the Vice President, 
by his record in office and by a number 
of speeches, has a record which can be 
laid before the people. Nevertheless, he 
has expressed some reservations regard- 
ing the position of the administration on 
certain issues, some of them raised also 
by Mr. Rockefeller. I hope, therefore 
that before the convention is held tie 
Vice President will make a series of 
speeches in which he will lay before the 
country his individual views and policies 
on these issues. 

For example, I think it would be a fine 
thing for the country if the Vice Presi- 
dent would give a comprehensive state- 
ment of his views about the defenses of 
the United States. Democratic candi- 
dates, and others, have raised questions 
about our defenses. I have found, in the 
sections of the country which I have vis- 
ited, that there is concern among the 
people about the capability of the United 
States to deter and to resist any possible 
aggression. It is my view that the steady 
growth of our defenses since President 
Eisenhower’s assumption of the Presi- 
dency has built a total defense of great 
strength and magnitude, superior to 


anything this country has ever known, 


and capable of protecting our country 
at this time. This, the people should 
know. But future needs, as made ap- 
parent by the events surrounding the 
summit conference, demand an even 
greater effort. It is necessary to inform 
the American people about our defenses 
and what is needed, and that a greater 
effort must be made by our Government, 
supported by the people. 

The administration of President Ei- 
senhower has brought to the country, 
and to most of the people of the coun- 
try, the greatest peacetime progress in 
history. But I feel concerned about the 
necessity for greater educational efforts, 
and for larger efforts to assist the de- 
pressed areas of our country which have 
been left behind in our progress. 

I believe Vice President Nrxon will be 
the nominee of the Republican Party. 
I have no doubt that by reason of his 
ability, decisiveness, and his experience 
in life and government, forged in hard 
circumstances, he will then be elected 
President of the United States. Nev- 
ertheless, our country is threatened— 
and our country is the decisive factor in 
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the world for the confirmation of demo- 
cratic values, for the protection of free- 
dom, and for just solutions of national 
and world issues upon which true peace 
must rest. Solution of these issues, 
necessary for the safety and the destiny 
of our country, are more important than 
being nominated, or than being elected 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Rockefeller should immediately 
announce that he is a candidate for 
President of the United States, and take 
his fight for delegates to the people. 
This would remove him from the ambig- 
uous position in which he holds himself. 

Mr. Nrxon, I am sure, can discuss the 
great national and international issues 
clearly, and can take care of himself. 

The Nation and the Republican Party 
need both Vice President Nrxon and 
Governor Rockefeller. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until tomorrow, at noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 1 minute p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, June 
10, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Chaim U. Lipschitz, director of 
Community Service Bureau of Yeshiva 
and Mesivta Torah Vodaath, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., offered the following prayer: 


Our God, and God of our fathers, grant 
wisdom, understanding, and blessedness 
to the men commissioned to formulate 
the laws of this blessed country, the 
United States of America. Teach them 
what to say; instruct them how to speak; 
grant their petitions; and show them the 
way to glorify Thee. May they walk in 
the light of Thy favor, invoking Thy own 
blessings upon all Thy people. O grant a 
life of happiness, grace, and kindness. 
Bless us all alike, our Father; and with 
the light of Thy countenance lead us to 
a life of uprightness, mercy, and peace. 

Spread over us the tabernacle of Thy 
peace; direct us aright through Thine 
own good counsel; save us for Thy name’s 
sake; be Thou a shield about us; re- 
move from us every enemy, pestilence, 
sword, famine, and sorrow; remove also 
the adversary from before us and behind 
us. O shelter us beneath the shadow of 
Thy wings; for Thou, O God, art our 
Guardian and our Deliverer; yea, Thou, 
O God, art a gracious and merciful King; 
and guard our life forth and forever- 
more. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
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that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 10572. An act to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10964. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; and 

H.R. 12063. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain a san- 
itary sewer to connect the Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport with the District of Columbia 
system. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1884. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia 
approved June 19, 1934, as amended by the 
acts of July 2, 1940, and July 12, 1950; 

H.R. 10000. An act to amend further cer- 
tain provisions of the District of Columbia 
tax laws relating to overpayments and re- 
funds of taxes erroneously collected; 

H.R. 10183. An act to amend the Fire and 
Casualty Act regulating the business of fire, 
marine, and casualty insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R. 10684. An act to amend sections 1 
and 5b of the Life Insurance Act for the 
District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 10761. An act to provide for the repre- 
sentation of indigents in judicial proceedings 
in the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate has passed with amendments, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R.10128. An act to authorize Federal 
financial assistance to the States to be used 
for constructing school facilities. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Hitt, Mr. Murray, Mr. McNamara, 
Mr. YarsoroucnH, Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Javits, and Mr. GOLDWATER to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2954. An act to exempt from the District 
of Columbia income tax compensation paid 
to alien employees by certain international 
organizations; 

S.3194. An act to amend the acts of 
March 3, 1901, and July 15, 1939, as amended, 
so as to exempt the District of Columbia 
from paying fees in any of the courts of 
the District of Columbia; 

8.3257. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learners’ per- 
mits; 

S. 3304. An act to amend the act relating 
to the small claims and conciliation branch 
of the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

8.3305. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended. 
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OFFICE OF CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1960. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Desiring to be temporarily absent from 
my Office, I hereby designate Mr. H. Newlin 
Megill, an official in my office, to sign any 
and all papers and do all other acts for me 
which he would be authorized to do by virtue 
of this designation and of clause 4, rule III 
of the House. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 





BROOKLYN-QUEENS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION 


The SPEAKER. For a special reason, 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Keocu] to proceed for 
1 minute, following which Members will 
be recognized for extensions of remarks 
but not to proceed. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasurable privilege today, as it has 
been on other occasions, to call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that in 
the fair and great borough of Brooklyn 
on this beautiful, perfect, and rare day 
in June there will take place the 131st 
anniversary day parade of the Brook- 
Iyn-Queens Sunday School Union, a 
magnificent and inspiring sight. As I 
have said on other occasions, I wish that 
such a miracle were performed that the 
world today could be in Brooklyn to see 
those fearless, dauntless, and courageous 
men and women proudly and publicly 
professing their allegiance to their par- 
ticular sects. Mr. Speaker, particularly 
in a world like this of today, it is inspir- 
ing to know that God marches high in 
Brooklyn this afternoon. 





LEAD AND ZINC MINERS STAND AT 
CROSSROADS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
we move into the final month of this 
session of the 86th Congress, I cannot 
escape my responsibility to call to the 
attention of the House the very serious 
economic distress which continues to 
exist in the lead and zinc producing 
States of our Nation. 

Thousands of our lead and zinc miners 
have been without employment for more 
than 2 years now. 
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The shutdown of our small lead and 
zine producers is a total shutdown in 
most States—and there appears little 
hope for action by the administration to 
relieve this prolonged depression. 

The quota system, established in 
October of 1958, has been a total failure 
insofar as the small producer is con- 
cerned. In the tristate area of Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Missouri, it has not 
reopened a single shutdown mine to my 
knowledge. 

The last hope of the domestic lead and 
zine producer is this Congress. 

Our domestic lead and zinc industry 
is the only industry in the United States 
which has proved a case of serious in- 
jury on three separate occasions before 
the Tariff Commission. 

In 1954, in 1957, and again in 1960, 
the case has been proved. The evidence 
is overwhelming that this industry is 
being destroyed by the disastrous level 
of foreign imports. 

The Rules Committee is now consider- 
ing H.R. 8860, an emergency measure to 
permit our small producers to exist while 
some sound and lasting solution is found. 
Both the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Finance Committee of the other 
body have measures before them to meet 
the problem, but hearings have not been 
held in either body. 

I plead with the Members of this great 
House for justice for America’s lead and 
zine miners. We are at the crossroads 
today, and little time remains. 





VISIT OF KOSHARE INDIAN DANC- 
ERS OF LA JUNTA, COLO. 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
take great pleasure in announcing the 
visit of the Koshare Indian dancers of 
La Junta, Colo., who will appear at the 
Uline Arena next Saturday and Sunday, 
under the sponsorship of the Brightwood 
Lions Club of the District. Perhaps 
some of you have read the newspaper 
articles concerning the visit of this Boy 
Scout troop, and the ads which have 
appeared in the Washington papers. 

None of these boys are Indians, but are 
schoolboys who are members of the 
Explorer Scout Troop of La Junta, Colo. 
Mr. J. F. (Buck) Burshears, of La Junta, 
has been Scout leader of this troop for 
many years. Under his expert training 
the troop has won national and interna- 
tional recognition for the outstanding 
manner in which they interpret Indian 
dances. They have no equal in this 
country in presenting these dances of 
our American Indians. 

These boys live in my district, and I 
am very proud of their achievements. 
This is the third time that I have had 
the privilege of welcoming the Koshares 
to Washington. They are on an exten- 
sive trip which will take them to New 
York City and many other places in 
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various parts of the country. They have 
performed in Madison Square Garden 
and at many national conventions of 
service clubs and other organizations. 
They have received a great deal of fa- 
vorable publicity, including a motion 
picture and many articles in national 
magazines, and are always in great de- 
mand. 

I am sure that the Members would en- 
joy seeing these boys give their dances in 
full Indian costume. I hope that many 
of you will be able to attend one of their 
shows. They will give two performances 
on Saturday, beginning at 2:30 p.m. and 
8:30 p.m., and also two performances on 
Sunday, beginning at 1:30 p.m. and 5:30 
p.m. The tickets for all performances 
are available at the box office of Uline 
Arena. 





AMENDING THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ACT OF 
1958 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 

Speaker, I move that the House resolve 

itself into the Committee of the Whole 

House on the State of the Union for 

the further consideration of the bill 

(H.R. 12049) to amend the National 

Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, and 

for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 12049, with 
Mr. Wits in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] had 11 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fu.ton] had 32 min- 
utes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FutTon]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. DoI un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that he 
has no further requests for time? 

Mr. FULTON. No; I have not at this 
time. I will yield to the gentleman, if 
he desires, later. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have consumed our 
requests for time as of this hour, and I 
rise simply to summarize very briefly 
what we have undertaken to do as of 
yesterday. We have consumed all of our 
time except 11 minutes. In doing so we 
present to you this bill which apparent- 
ly has the approval of about everyone, 
except for one provision. That pro- 
vision covers the rewriting of the basic 
act covering patent provisions. 

It is to that that we now address our- 
selves. 

In the Recorp of day before yester- 
day is an insertion from the other body 
entitled “Rigged Hearings.” This arti- 


cle is certainly an unfair criticism of the 
subcommittee which I appointed, a Sub- 
committee of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, commonly called the 
Mitchell subcommittee. The article in- 
fers that the hearings were slanted and 
were rigged in favor of private enterprise 
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and against the interest of the people 
of the United States. 

No more unfair statement could be 
made about hearings which in my judg- 
ment are outstanding. The Mitchell sub- 
committee worked during the adjourn- 
ment of Congress last fall and worked 
during this session of Congress in Jan- 
uary. It accumulated, as you can see, 
a thousand pages of testimony of record, 
and everybody can have access to it. The 
committee heard 40 witnesses from dif- 
ferent walks of life and from different 
occupations. I am told that the mem- 
bers made a point of hearing everyone 
who wished to be heard and made aware 
of their views. 

The Mitchell subcommittee has done a 
splendid job. In addition to this, when 
the bill was considered by the full Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics I 
personally offered an opportunity to 
anyone who cared to testify before the 
full committee to do so. As a matter of 
fact, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLuIFIELD], requested an opportunity to 
appear before us, a request we gladly 
granted, giving him abundant time and 
letting him present his views on this 
subject to the full committee, not the 
subcommittee. 

The Mitchell subcommittee heard wit- 
nesses representing small business, and 
they favored the present stipulations of 
this bill. 

As a matter of fact, of the 40 witnesses 
representing small business who testi- 
fied, only 3 were inclined to favor 
the Government ownership of patent 
rights under the NASA bill. 

I will briefly summarize their positions. 
The first was Roland Anderson, patent 
counsel for the AEC, who did not urge 
the atomic energy method on NASA, but 
did testify that he felt the atomic energy 
system had much merit, particularly 
concerning the dissemination of scien- 
tific information; Prof. Seymour Mel- 
man of Columbia University, an instruc- 
tor in industrial management, who has 
had no practical experience with the 
patent system; and Louis Robertson, of 
Chicago, Ill., a patent attorney, who was 
concerned with certain monopoly aspects 
of Federal research. He felt that it 
might be a good idea for the law to re- 
fuse the legal remedy of injunction to 
patent holders who had developed their 
inventions entirely with Government 
funds. 

I think I am correct when I say. that 
two out of three of these witnesses came 
from the Senate hearings. These were 
the only witnesses who, in any way, could 
be said to oppose the committee bill on 
patent rights. 

I was glad yesterday to hear even 
Members of Congress who have been ar- 
ticulate in opposition to the patent provi- 
sions say they are not satisfied with the 
present provisions in the law as it stands 
today. They think it is defective and 
should be changed and modified, and 
in that I am fully in agreement with 
those Members. 

Again I say that the committee rec- 
ommendations will permit— 

First. The Government to retain non- 
assignable, irrevocable right to use the 
patents developed in the course of any 
contract let for space work; 
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Second. The patent itself to be owned 
by the inventor; and 

Third. The Administrator to retain 
actual ownership patent rights in the 
U.S. Government when national security 
or public welfare should require it. 

Certainly the interests are thus guar- 
anteed in respect to the two primarily 
involved, the Government and the in- 
ventor. I see no reason why third per- 
sons, having nothing to do with the 
patenting of the article or with the let- 
ting of the contracts, should have an 
interest in the use of patents that they 
have not developed and in which they 
are not concerned. 

The Mitchell subcommittee has done a 
fine job, and I ask this body today to 
endorse the recommendations of that 
committee and approve the bill as writ- 
ten by the full committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-six 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 127] 
Adair Gilbert OSs 
Alford Green, Oreg O’Hara, Mich 
Baker Hébert Pilcher 
Barden Holifield Powell 
Baumhart Jensen Rhodes, Pa 
Bentley Jones, Mo Rogers, Mass 
Blatnik m Scott 
Blitch Kearns Shelley 
Brown, Mo Kilburn Staggers 
Buckley Landrum Steed 
Burdick McGovern Thompson, N.J 
Canfield Mailliard Udall 
Carnahan Martin Widnall 
Chelf Miller, Williams 
Diggs George P. Winstead 
Durham Morris, Okla. Withrow 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Wituts, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 12049, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 386 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 102 is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (b); 

(B) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (b), and by striking out so much of 
such subsection as so redesignated as pre- 
cedes paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(b) The Congress declares that the gen- 
eral welfare and security of the United States 
require that adequate provision be made for 
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the exploration, scientific investigation, and 
utilization of space for peaceful purposes, and 
for research into problems of flight within 
and outside the earth’s atmosphere. The 
Congress further declares that such activities 
shall be conducted so as to contribute ma- 
terially to the following objectives:”; and 

(C) by inserting after subsection (b) (asso 
redesignated) the following new subsection: 

“(c) The Congress further declares that 
the exploration, scientific investigation, and 
utilization of space for peaceful purposes 
shall be the responsibility of, and shall be 
directed by, a civilian agency.” 

(2) Section 103 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 103. As used in this Act— 

“(1) the term ‘spacecraft’ means devices, 
manned and unmanned, which are designed 
to be placed into an orbit about the earth or 
into a trajectory to another celestial body, 
including all instrumentation, propulsion, 
and guidance contained therein; 

“(2) the term ‘launch vehicles’ (boosters) 
means devices which propel and guide space- 
craft into an orbit about the earth or into a 
trajectory to another celestial body and in- 
cludes all stages of multistage rockets used 
for such purposes; 

“(3) the term ‘space vehicles’ means space- 
craft, launch vehicles, and all other vehicles, 
except ballistic missiles, capable of flight 
without support from or dependence upon 
the earth’s atmosphere, together with related 
equipment, devices, components, and parts; 
and 

“(4) the term ‘aeronautical vehicles’ means 
all vehicles, other than space vehicles, de- 
signed for flight, together with related equip- 
ment, devices, components, and parts.” 

(3) Title II is amended by striking out 
the heading and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“TITLE II—NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION” 


(4) Section 201 is repealed. 

(5) Section 202 is redesignated as section 
201, and the heading of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Administrator and Deputy Administrator” 

(6) Section 203 is redesignated as section 
202, and such section as so redesignated is 
amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of subsection (a) as paragraphs (4) and 
(5), respectively, and by striking out para- 
graph (1) of such subsection and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) formulate specific national objectives 
in space and, in the light of such objectives, 
develop a comprehensive program for the 
exploration, investigation, and utilization of 
space for peaceful purposes; 

“(2) conduct research into problems of 
flight within and outside the earth’s atmos- 
phere with a view to their practical solution, 
including research in the field of aeronautics 
necessary to the continued advancement of 
both civilian and military aviation; 

“(3) conduct such activities as may be 
required for the exploration, scientific inves- 
tigation, and utilization of space for peaceful 
purposes, and develop space vehicles for use 
in such activities;”; 

(B) by striking out “to lease to others 
such real and personal property;” in subsec- 
tion (b) (3) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “‘to lease to others such real and 
personal property, and any such lease may 
Provide, notwithstanding section 321 of the 
Act of June 30, 1932 (40 U.S.C. 303b), or any 
other provision of law, for the maintenance, 
protection, repair, or restoration, by the 
lessee, of the property leased, or of the entire 
unit or installation where a substantial part 
of it is leased, as part or all of the consid- 
eration for the lease:”; 
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(C) by striking out “to transfer to” in 
subsection (b)(6) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “to obtain by con- 
tract for, to transfer to,”; and 

(D) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (12) of subsection (b), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(13) of such subsection and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and’, and by adding at the end 
of such subsection the following new para- 
graph: 

“(14) to acquire releases, before suit is 
brought, for past infringement of patents.” 

(7) Title II is further amended by strik- 
ing out section 204 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating 
Board 


“Sec. 208. (a) The Administration and the 
Department of Defense shall advise and 
consult with each other on all matters with- 
in their respective jurisdictions relating to 
activities in space and the research and 
development connected therewith. 

“(b) In order to assist in carrying out 
subsection (a), there shall be an Aeronautics 
and Astronautics Coordinating Board con- 
sisting of the Deputy Administrator of the 
Administration and the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering of the Department 
of Defense, who shall be cochairmen, and 
such other members from the Administra- 
tion and the Department of Defense (in- 
cluding at least one member from each of 
the military departments) as the Admin- 
istrator and the Secretary of Defense may 
jointly designate. 

“(c) It shall be the responsibility of the 
Board to facilitate— 

“(1) the planning of activities to avoid 
undesirable duplication and to achieve effi- 
cient utilization of available resources; 

“(2) the coordination of activities in 
areas of common interest; 

“(3) the identification of problems re- 
quiring solution by either the Administra- 
tion or the Department of Defense; and 

“(4) the exchange of information be- 
tween the Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(8) Title II is further amended by in- 
serting after section 203 (as added by para- 
graph (7) of this section) the following new 
section: 

“Responsibilty for defense and related 

activities 


“Sec. 204. (a) The Department of De- 
fense shall undertake such activities in 
space, and such research and development 
connected therewith, as may be necessary for 
the defense of the United States. 

“(b) In order to accomplish the most effi- 
cient utilization of resources, responsibility 
for the development of each new launch ve- 
hicle, whether intended for use by the Ad- 
ministration or the Department of Defense 
or both, shall be assigned by the President 
to either the Administraton or the Depart- 
ment of Defense.” 

(9) Section 205 is amended by striking 
out “may engage” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “shall engage”’. 

(10) Section 206 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “section 102(c)” in 
subsection (b) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “section 102(b)”; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (c) and re- 
designating subsection (d) as subsection (Cc). 

(11) Section 302 is amended by striking 
out “section 203” in subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 202”. 

(12) Section 304 is amended— 

(A) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the first sentence in subsection (a) 
the following: “, giving emphasis to the 
necessity for preventing unauthorized per- 
sons (both in the United States and in for- 
eign countries) from obtaining technical 
and other information having military 
significance”; 
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(B) by striking out “any member, officer, 
or employee of the Council, or” in the first 
sentence of subsection (b); 

(C) by striking out “certified by the Coun- 
cil or the Administrator, as the case may be” 
in such first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “certified by the Administrator or his 
designee”; and 

(D) by striking out “Council or” where- 
ever it appears in clauses (1) and (2) of such 
first sentence. 

(13) Section 305 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Property rights in inventions 


“Sec. 305. (a) Each contract or other ar- 
rangement entered into by the Administra- 
tion, and each subcontract at ali tiers there- 
under, which has as one of its purposes the 
performance of experimental, developmental, 
or research work, shall contain provisions 
prescribed by the Administrator governing 
the disposition of the rights to inventions 
conceived or first actually reduced to prac- 
tice in the performance of such work there- 
under in a manner calculated to protect the 
public interest and the equities of the con- 
tractor. In all cases such provisions shall 
reserve to the United States not less than an 
irrevocable, nonexclusive, nontransferable, 
royalty-free license for the practice of such 
invention throughout the world by or on 
behalf of the United States; and the reser- 
vation of such a license shall be deemed to 
provide for rights in inventions in a manner 
sufficient to protect the public interest and 
the equities of the contractor as required by 
this subsection in any case unless the reten- 
tion or acquisition by or reservation to the 
United States of a greater right (1) is re- 
quired under any other law of the United 
States or (2) is determined by the Admin- 
istrator to be required in the interest of the 
national security or the general welfare. 

“(b) The Administrator or his designee 
may, wherever the contract provides for the 
vesting of title to an invention in the United 
States, waive the rights of the United States 
to such invention on such terms and condi- 
tions as he determines to be in the best in- 
terest of the United States; but any such 
waiver shall be subject to the reservation of 
an irrevocable, nonexclusive, nontransfer- 
able, royalty-free license for the practice of 
such invention throughout the world by or 
on behalf of the United States or any for- 
eign government pursuant to any treaty or 
agreement with the United States. 

“(c) The Administrator may waive, upon 
the same terms and conditions as those pro- 
vided in subsection (b), all or any part of the 
rights of the United States to inventions 
made in the performance of any work un- 
der any contract entered into by or for the 
Administration before the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection. Any contract en- 
tered into by or for the Administration be- 
fore the date of the enactment of this subsec- 
tion on which final payment has not been 
made on such date may be amended with- 
out consideration to effectuate the purposes 
of this section; but no such amendment shall 
affect the status of inventions which have 
become the exclusive property of the United 
States. 

“(d) The Administration shall be con- 
sidered a defense agency of the United States 
for the purpose of chapter 17 of title 35 of 
the United States Code.” 

(14) Section 306 is amended by amend- 
ing the first two sentences to read as follows: 
“Subject to the provisions of this section, 
the Administrator is authorized, upon his 
own initiative or upon application, to make 
a monetary award, in such amount and upon 
such terms as he shall determine to be war- 
ranted, to any individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, association, institution, or other 
entity for any scientific or technical contri- 
bution to the Administration which is de- 
termined by the Administrator to have sig- 
nificant value in the conduct of aeronautical 
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and space activities. Each application made 
for any such award shall be referred to an 
Inventions and Contributions Board which 
shall be established by the Administrator 
within the Administration.” 

(15) Title Ill is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 


tion: 
“Indemnification 

“Sec. 308. (a) With the approval of the 
Administrator or his designee, any contract 
of the Administration for research or devel- 
opment, or both, may provide that the United 
States will indemnify the contractor against 
either or both of the following, but only to 
the extent that they arise out of the direct 
performance of the contract and to the ex- 
tent not compensated by insurance or other- 
wise: 


“(1) Claims (including reasonable ex- 
penses of litigation or settlement) by third 
persons, including employees of the con- 
tractor, for death, bodily injury, or loss of 
or damage to property, from a risk that the 
contract defines as unusually hazardous. 

(2) Loss of or damage to property of the 
contractor from a risk that the contract de- 
fines as unusually hazardous. 

“(b) Acontract that provides for indemni- 
fication in accordance with subsection (a) 
must also provide for— 

“(1) notice to the United States of any 
claim or suit against the contractor for 
death, bodily injury, or loss of or damage to 
property; and 

(2) control of or assistance in the defense 
by the United States, at its election, of that 
suit or claim. 

“(c) No payment may be made under sub- 
section (a) unless the Administrator, or his 
designee, certifies that the amount is just 
and reasonable. 

“(d) Upon approval by the Administrator, 
payments under subsection (a) may be made 
from— 

(1) funds obligated for the performance 
of the contract concerned; 

“(2) funds available for research or de- 
velopment, or both, and not otherwise obli- 
gated; or 

“(3) funds appropriated for those pay- 
ments.” 

Src. 2. Section 799 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “air- 
craft, missile, spacecraft, or similar vehicle,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “aeronautical 
or space vehicle,”. 

Sec. 3. The Act of April 29, 1941, as amend- 
ed (40 U.S.C. 270e), is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “or the Secretary of the Treasury” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Secretary 
of the Treasury or the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion”, and (2) by striking out “or Coast 
Guard” and inserting in lieu thereof “Coast 
Guard, or National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration”’. 

Src. 4. Clause (7) of the fourth paragraph 
of section i01(a) of the National Security 
Act of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 402(a)) is amended by 
inserting “and the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion,” immediately before “when appointed”. 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana (interrupt- 
ing the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and 
that it be subject to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, it is 
obvious that in 5 minutes a matter of 
this kind cannot be discussed. I did not 
ask for time during general debate be- 
cause I felt the committee members were 
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entitled to that time and, therefore, I 
take responsibility for that point. As I 
cannot in 5 minutes discuss this matter, 
I refer the Members of the House who 
are interested to the Recorp of Tuesday, 
June 7, page 12042, where I tried to treat 
this matter in some detail. 

My reason for opposing the patent 
section of this act is very simple. I am 
supporting the traditional patent posi- 
tion of the American patent system. 
That principle is that he who pays for 
research and development is entitled to 
the fruits, all the fruits, of that research 
and development. If you spend money 
for research and development and you 
come to a patent position thereby you 
are entitled to that patent and to file 
on that patent, to control that patent 
if it is granted. 

In the case of research and develop- 
ment paid for by the taxpayers’ money, 
all the fruits of that research and de- 
velopment should be available to all of 
American industry. The only way you 
can obtain this result is by the Govern- 
ment taking the initiative and claiming 
those inventions which are developed by 
tax funds and making them available 
not to just one corporation, but to all 
American industry. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would rather not. 
My time is limited. I would like to com- 
plete the thought I have in mind. 

Under the present law it is not enough 
for the Federal Government to retain the 
use of that patent in its own business. 
It has expended the taxpayers’ money 
and it is entitled to all the rights and to 
retain one of the rights and then give 
away—and I use the phrase “give away” 
advisedly—to a contractor commercial 
rights which might accrue under parts 
of that invention is to defraud the 
American taxpayer of his legitimate 
access to all of the fruits of the research 
and development which have come about 
as a result of the expenditure of public 
money. 

I regret that I do not have time to go 
into this in detail. I will address myself 
to the scrutiny which the committee 
gave to this subject. I would point out 
that the committee held these hearings, 
the bulk of them, when Congress was not 
in session. We were presented with a 
fait accompli when we returned. Testi- 
mony had been closed by the subcommit- 
tee, and although I appeared before the 
full committee for a brief time, this did 
not afford time to the opponents of this 
giveaway type of patenting. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. As a mat- 
ter of fact the gentleman was the only 
witness we had the morning he ap- 
peared; we gave the gentleman the full 
morning. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I cannot remember 
the exact time that was given me, but the 
gentleman was very courteous to me 
when I appeared. I have no complaint 
whatever of the gentleman’s treatment 
of me as an individual. 

I point out, however, that the witnesses 
who appeared before this committee— 
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we have been told 30 or 35, but whatever 
the number may be—were all in favor 
of it. Of course they were all in favor 
of it. They were the people who have 
something to gain by the Government 
giving away its research and develcp- 
ment patent rights. I also call attention 
to the fact that contrary to the procedure 
that is being followed in another body 
where the Government departments 
concerned in this matter, and vitally 
concerned, two of them were not called 
in. I call to your attention the General 
Accounting Office which has a responsi- 
bility in this field and has exercised re- 
sponsibility on numerous occasions to see 
that the Government was not defrauded 
of its patent rights. 

The Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not called in and 
they too have a public responsibility to 
the taxpayers in the fleld of patent 
rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. HateEy) Mr. HOLIFIELD was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for making that 
request. 

Mr. Chairman, the Antitrust Division 
was not calledin. It is vitally concerned 
with protecting the patent rights of the 
Government. The Department of Agri- 
culture, which also operates under a 
patent provision, retains many of the 
formulae for pesticide control, the con- 
trol of pests, development of fertilizers, 
and other matters that have been de- 
veloped as a result of research and de- 
velopment, was not called in. The De- 
partment of Interior was not called in. 
It also has vital patent responsibilities. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority was not 
called in. It also has vital patent re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. All the departments 
the gentleman has mentioned knew 
about the hearings, they were invited, 
and, as a matter of fact, the hearings 
were held open for more than 6 months. 
When they were finally closed and the 
committee reported, the gentleman from 
California still wanted to be heard and 
he had the full time of the full commit- 
tee all morning. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not know 
about the invitation, but I will take the 
gentleman’s word for it. The records do 
not contain, as do the records of the 
other body, testimony showing the in- 
terest of vital Government agencies. 
Why they were not there I do not know. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Did these other 
agencies of our Government that testi- 
fied in the other body oppose the give- 
away of these patents? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, they did. 


I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Oh, no; there has been 
no opposition from any other depart- 


ment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I answered the 
gentleman correctly. In the other body 
the testimony was against the position 
taken by this committee. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Which body? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The other legisla- 
tive body. 

Mr. ANFUSO. The gentleman men- 
tioned various departments. He men- 
tioned the Department of the Interior, 
for instance. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let me continue for 
a minute. Recently the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FuLton] criticized my 
position on the floor and due to the cir- 
cumstances existing at that time I did 
not have the time to answer; but I will 
point out that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Futton], and I hope the 
gentleman will give me his attention be- 
cause I know he will want to reply, voted 
for the Coal Research Act, H.R. 3375, 
and I will tell you that it has a stricter 
patent provision in it than either the 
AEC, TVA, NASA, or any other agency 
of Government imposes. I believe the 
gentleman from Colorado also signified 
he was in favor of it. There was not a 
record vote, but I think that he was in 
accord with that act. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. MayI state to the 
gentleman that I offered an amendment 
in our committee to strike the language 
to which he refers. I think it was a mis- 
take to include such a provision in the 
coal research bill, and I would not be 
surprised if we should be called upon to 
amend that section at some later date. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman’s 
position is consistent; however, he ex- 
pressed acquiescence in the passage of 
the act. I voted for it at that time, and 
I would vote for it again. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I might say that I was 
on the floor and was in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado because I felt it was a 
good amendment and should apply here 
as well. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
voted for that act which contained a re- 
Strictive patent clause which saved to 
the Government all right of develop- 
ment in the coal research field. That is 
proper, because it is Government funds 
that were expended, and the Government 
is entitled to spread those benefits far 
and wide among American industry, not 
to have one contractor who happened 
to have a research and development con- 
tract gain thereby. 

That is the principle involved here. 
Do you want to save to all American in- 
dustry the rights for which tax funds 
are expended, or do you want it to go 
to the fortunate contractor who hap- 
pens to have a contract for research and 
development? That is the problem be- 
fore the House at this time, and that 
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is why, when the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. QvicLey] offers his 
amendment to strike out this section, I 
hope to support it. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Does the gentle- 
man know whether or not the research 
and development contracts are profit- 
able to the companies who receive and 
accept them? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. They are 
matters of competitive bids or negoti- 
ated bids, and I have not seen an Amer- 
ican company yet that did not want to 
obtain benefits under the Federal con- 
tracts. Under the Renegotiation Act 
they are allowed a certain percentage of 
profit. They are paid for what they do. 
And then, if we allow patent rights in 
addition to their remuneration, we give 
them a windfall profit as against all the 
other companies in America, so while I 
am fighting for the right of the con- 
tractor to take all of the fruits of his 
research and development and give it to 
all American industry, I am fighting for 
the highest type of responsibility on the 
part of representatives of Government. 

When I fight for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s right to patent the results of tax 
funds expended in research and devel- 
opment so that all of American indus- 
try can use these patents, I am fighting 
for the general welfare of all of our in- 
dustries large and small. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not de- 
sire to criticize the subcommittee which 
held hearings on this subject nor its 
chairman, because I have already ex- 
pressed my high esteem for that gentle- 
man and for all of the members of the 
committee. But, I do think that there 
are a lot of people that were not heard 
from with reference to this subject. In 
the first place, the select committee back 
in 1958 did spend some considerable time 
in discussion of the particular language 
we used in writing the initial patent 
provision of the Space Act. The sub- 
committee heard quite a few people, 
but, I want to call up just a few more 
witnesses. 

For example, back in 1943 the then 
President of the United States, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, asked for a study 
and investigation of the patent policies 
of the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and after some 4 years of in- 
tensive and exhaustive study of this 
whole subject here are the very words 
of Attorney General Tom Clark on the 
situation: 

Where patentable inventions are made in 
the course of performing a Government- 
financed contract for research and develop- 
ment, the public interest requires that all 
rights to such inventions be assigned to the 
Government and not left to the private 
ownership of the contractor. Public control 
will assure free and equal availability of the 
inventions to American industry and science; 
will eliminate any competitive advantage to 
the contractor chosen to perform the re- 
search work; will avoid undue concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands of a 
few large corporations; will tend to increase 
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and diversify available research facilities 
within the United States to the advantage 
of the Government and of the national 
economy; and will thus strengthen our 
American system of free, competitive enter- 
prise. 


Then let us call on a later admin- 
istration, the present administration. 
In 1956 the then Attorney General, Her- 
bert Brownell, on being questioned about 
this, and making a statement, warned: 

Present patent policy may well be one of 
the major factors tending to concentrate 
economic power. 


Now, this was Brownell’s position on 
the practices that were being indulged in 
by the Department of Defense which our 
committee and its leadership now pro- 
pose to go back to and to eliminate what 
we believe to be reasonable provisions 
now in the Space Act. 

Now I want to turn to an additional 
witness, a man who I believe has had 
more experience operating under both 
provisions as used by the Department of 
Defense, which I believe to be a com- 
plete and total giveaway and windfall, 
and also under the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act, which I believe to be 
sound and in the best interests of the 
public, and that is none other than Ad- 
miral Rickover. Everyone is familiar 
with the great job that Admiral Rick- 
over has done, and here is his statement, 
and I want to quote some of the things 
that he said: 

Where the Government bears all or nearly 
all of the cost, where the facilities belong to 
the Government, and where the Government 
bears all the risk, the people should own the 
patents. The American people are spending 
their money for the research and develop- 
ment; therefore, the patents should belong 
to them. 


Now, we have had some statements 
here about the fact that it is delaying 
and retarding the work of getting on 
with the space job and creating space 
vehicles, and so on. I want to recite 
some questions that were asked of Ad- 
miral Rickover and what his answers 
were. First, with reference to the 
charges, that it would increase the cost 
if we left the situation as itis. Admiral 
Rickover was asked this question: 

Do you have any indication that the com- 
panies charge you more to do research and 
development if they are not permitted to 
keep proprietary or commercial patent 
rights? 

Admiral RicKkover. No, sir; I know of no 
such cases. 


Here is a man who has dealt with con- 
tractors both under the Department of 
Defense provisions as well as under the 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Let it go a little further, be- 
cause we had statements here yesterday 
to the effect that contractors did not 
desire to do this work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Sisk] 
has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
quote now another question that was di- 
rected to Admiral Rickover on this sub- 
ject. 

So as far as you are concerned, you have 
no knowledge of any difficulty in persuading 
contractors to do the work for you. 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir. I have diffi- 
culty keeping contractors away who are try- 
ing to persuade me to give them more work. 


Again a question to Admiral Rickover: 

Do you have knowledge of any companies 
who take the attitude that they are not in- 
terested in doing work for the Government 
unless they can keep private patent rights? 

Admiral Rickxover. I personally have never 
heard of any, sir. 


This is a statement of a man who has 
had more experience with these contrac- 
tors under both procedures than any 
other man in America today, that I 
know of. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would like 
to give the gentleman a specific case of a 
company that has just refused to do a 
job for NASA because of the very thing 
the gentleman is talking about. That is 
the Gravity Research Corp., in Austin, 
Tex. ‘They have been doing this type 
work since 1939. They developed their 
own patents. NASA has just asked them 
to build a gravitational meter for NASA 
and they turned it down because they did 
not want to lose their patent rights. 

This is a specific case. Perhaps Ad- 
miral Rickover never heard of them, but 
NASA heard enough of them to ask them 
to do this job. They turned it down be- 
cause of the matter of patent rights. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s bringing that up because yester- 
day it was called to our attention by my 
friend from Utah and I believe one or 
two other gentlemen that apparently 
there was a substantial slowdown here. 
So I asked them to quote some names of 
companies. Unfortunately, I do not have 
that before me at the moment, but I read 
and examined it. Talk about straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel: In 
order to cite any example of any possible 
slowdown, these apparently were the best 
names that they could get and frankly I 
challenge anyone to read them and take 
this floor and show where there has been 
one iota of slowdown. 

The facts are that in almost every 
case that was cited, the companies them- 
selves came to NASA and said, “We would 
like to do so-and-so and so-and-so,” but 
without any specific indication that 
NASA wanted them, but instead, they de- 
sired the research work. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. The gentleman is a very 
distinguished member of our committee 
and one for whom I have the highest re- 
spect. I am sure the statement he is 





making is based on his best convictions. 
The gentleman has talked a great deal 
about Admiral Rickover, for whom every 
Member of this House has the greatest 
respect. But the gentleman was quoting 
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testimony which he gave to the Atomic 
Energy Commission; is not that correct? 

Mr. SISK. No; it was not given to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. ANFPUSO. It certainly was not 
given before our committee. 

Mr. SISK. Was the gentleman invited 
to appear before the gentleman’s com- 


mittee? He was not. These are the 
facts. 
Mr. ANFUSO. Certainly Admiral 


Rickover knew about these hearings. 
Every department of Government was 
notified about these hearings. I will take 
Admiral Rickover’s experience when it 
comes to atomic energy, but I should like 
to state to the gentleman and to the 
Members of the House, that we are not 
dealing here with atomic energy. 

Mr. SISK. Admiral Rickover has been 
involved in the great, broad, general 
process of procuring equipment and arti- 
cles for the Department of Defense as 
well as for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

I am sure the gentleman does not pro- 
pose to charge that he has been in a 
very narrowly confined area, because 
certainly the facts will not bear that 
out. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As a matter of fact, 
this reference to atomic energy as be- 
ing something so completely different in 
research and development is not per- 
tinent, because it embodies the whole 
field of mechanical construction of all 
kinds. In the 14 years in which the 
Atomic Energy Act has been effective, 
and especially since the 1954 act, when 
we made it open to the public, the blue- 
blood of American industry has partici- 
pated, all of the big companies have 
participated in the contracts, and there 
has never been a dearth of contractors 
for any specific research in atomic 
energy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. CELLER, Mr. Sisk was permitted 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER. May I ask this ques- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman from 
California: Would not the ultimate ef- 
fect be that despite the fact that these 
patents are developed primarily with 
public funds, the huge corporations that 
are primarily interested in defense re- 
search and development would be the 
real beneficiaries if this provision is not 
stricken? 

Mr. SISK. If I understand the gen- 
tleman’s question correctly, it is that the 
large corporations would be the bene- 
ficiaries unless this provision is stricken. 
That, of course, is exactly correct. 

Mr. CELLER. If this provision is de- 
leted, would that diminish research in 
defense industry? 

Mr. SISK. Not one iota of testimony 
to that effect has been brought forth 
before the committee or this House. 
Admiral Rickover’s statement here goes 
into great detail. I wish you would 
get copies and read them. There are 
many others who advocate the same 
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position, that actually it would broaden 
research and development because the 
scientists and engineers are not par- 
ticularly concerned, they are desirous of 
accomplishing the thing they set out 
to do. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Let me 
ask the gentleman this: Who is the real 
beneficiary? Under this provision pre- 
sented to the House for consideration the 
Government has the right and duty and 
is required to retain the complete license 
royalty-free without charge to use any 
patent developed during the course of the 
Government contract. 

Mr.SISK. Yes; but Iam talking about 
the monopoly tendency of the position of 
the committee, which is to turn back to 
just a few of the huge corporations all 
of the benefits of the research made with 
Government money. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The 
Government can use it in any contract, 
whether it be with the inventor, the con- 
tractor, or any third party, so the Goy- 
ernment cannot possibly lose anything 
by this. 

Mr. SISK. Yes; but hundreds and 
thousands of small companies can lose 
a lot by being denied the privilege of 
using this knowledge. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I think it is 
extremely important that we know what 
we are talking about here this afternoon. 
We are talking not about a special field 
like atomic energy, which requires spe- 
cial consideration and in which the 
United States is solely involved and 
solely responsible. We are talking about 
@ much broader field. For example, 
when we speak about the Defense De- 
partment, when we speak about any- 
thing to do with the air, the atmosphere, 
and all land and sea, when we talk about 
the Defense Department we have recog- 
nized that the Defense Department can 
make the kind of contracts we are talk- 
ing about in this bill. When we talk 
about space, we go even beyond that. 
We are now talking about space which 
is, after all, a place—a much larger place 
than the earth itself. I might say that 
space embraces a lot of places. Through 
space in our lifetime, my dear colleagues, 
man will reach the Moon. Through 
space man will reach Mars, Venus, and 
other planets. Through space there will 
some day be traveling all kinds of space 
ships, rockets, and satellites guided by 
human beings from this Earth of ours. 
The future of outer space offers more op- 
portunities to man than were offered to 
Adam and Eve and their descendents on 
Earth. When we push through the 
boundaries of our world, we place no re- 
Strictions on the ingenuity of man. 
Rather, governments offer all kinds of 
opportunities to their citizens to seek 
places beyond their borders. They offer 
land, money, ships. They build roads, 
railroads, homes. They set up commu- 
nications. They do everything they pos- 
sibly can to encourage the exploration of 
new and remote places on Earth. We 
must do likewise with outer space. If 
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we are going to get the best brains in 
science, industry and engineering to con- 
tribute their best efforts for expanding 
the life of Earth men on new worlds or 
planets, we must do that very thing. 
Even more important for our immedi- 
ate consideration is the interest of our 
children and grandchildren in finding in 
outer space the means and wherewithal 
for enriching the life of everyone here 
on Earth to create a world of abundance, 
thus, making war among nations unnec- 
essary. I sincerely believe that outer 
space can either spell doom for mankind 
on this Earth of ours or else elevate the 
status of man far beyond our present 
dreams and aspirations. 

Let me say that the proponents of the 
patent provisions of the NASA Act as 
well as the opponents, including my very 
good friend, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Houirietp] are dedicated men. 
These men are motivated by the highest 
patriotic aspirations. I, for one, was one 
who opposed the proposed modification 
because I believed, as they did, that the 
Government which has invested the cap- 
ital for new inventions should retain title 
to the patent rights. I dare say that the 
majority of the members of the commit- 
tee felt the same way about it. But, as 
the matter was studied, and it was stud- 
ied more closely, we found that the best 
interests of our country would be better 
served if we made some modifications 
to the Defense Act and the provisions re- 
lating to patents. That is how the pres- 
ent compromise was worked out in the 
Mitchell subcommittee. As a matter of 
fact, let me tell my colleagues now that 
the Department of Defense liked the 
recommendations of the Mitchell sub- 
committee so much and liked the com- 
promise that they are now going to adopt 
it with respect to their contracts. 

As to the title, let me make it clear 
that the title would be retained by the 
Government in certain instances. But 
where there was no advantage to the 
Government in keeping title, the Admin- 
istrator could release the title to the in- 
ventor. In other words, when the Ad- 
ministrator says it is to the interest of 
the Government to retain the title, the 
Government retains it. But, when it is 
in the interest of the public, then, of 
course, he releases it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Thus, by this method, 
the Government would get all the bene- 
fits of these inventions. 

Furthermore, our patent subcommittee 
heard much testimony in connection 
with the fact that the present patent pro- 
visions have acted as a drug on the na- 
tional space program. This is the testi- 
mony before our committee. Everybody 
was invited to testify, and those who did 
not testify meant that they do not dis- 
agree with the position of the committee. 
They must agree if they did not testify. 

In some instances, according to the 
testimony, private companies that 
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seemed best qualified to do a given piece 
of research have refused to undertake 
it for fear of losing their right to dis- 
coveries and inventions. 

That happened time and time again 
where private companies who have had 
years of background of research have re- 
fused to accept NASA contracts. 

Admittedly, it is hard to tell how much 
this sort of thing has hurt us. After 
careful study, the patent subcommittee 
reached the conclusion that the delay 
has been substantial and that a change 
in the law is essential. 

Leadership in space exploration de- 
pends primarily on successful research 
and development. It is too important 
to our national welfare and security for 
taking needless chances. We cannot 
gamble with national survival. Respon- 
sible Members of Congress have con- 
cluded, on the basis of good evidence, that 
the present patent section retards and 
complicates the conduct of our national 
space program, and therefore should be 
changed in the best interests of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would like to add 
the Defense Department is in favor of 
this because for years they have given 
away, in a shocking manner, patent 
rights to individual corporations. This 
is the policy of the Defense Department 
and they expect to continue it, and of 
course they are in favor of any giveaway 
program. The NASA Administrator has 
a right to waive when he wants to. The 
only difference is he has to make a writ- 
ten record of it and make a formal de- 
termination. Under the amendment, the 
NASA people can give away these patents 
and make reports to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman I do not believe there is a Mem- 
ber of Congress who wants to change 
the rules, as far as the Defense Depart- 
ment is concerned. As far as these pat- 
ent rights are concerned, 57 are being 
used and only a small percentage of the 
patent rights in connection with atomic 
energy, out of probably 2,300 are being 
used. You must bear in mind that these 
patents under the Defense Act are being 
used and they are inuring to the benefit 
of the Government, because these people, 
when they take these patents invest 
their own capital to benefit mankind. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I have 
just been handed a statement by the 
American Bar Association. The mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association 
are interested in preserving our form of 
government and to see that it works 
properly. They say: 

The American Bar Association, therefore, 
favors the amendment of section 305 to en- 
able the Administrator to grant title in in- 
ventions and patents to the contractor with 
a nonexclusive, royalty-free license to the 
Government in all cases, except for the rare 
instance where the Government needs full 
title to the invention and patent. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. If this language in the 
bill is adopted, what would be the situa- 
tion of patents that originated from 
work done in research and development 
contracts, all of the financing of which 
was done by the Federal Government? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I ask the gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. ANFUSO. You are the chairman 
of the subcommittee. Will you answer 
the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. PRICE. What is the status of 
patents from work done by private con- 
tractors exclusively with funds supplied 
by the Federal Government and by the 
taxpayers? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the gentleman 
be more specific? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes; I will be specific. 
Research and development is not some- 
thing generally let out to contract under 
bid, but is negotiated. I have never 
known any company, however, to run 
away from this type of job. They are 
in effect doing a Government job; but 
they are private operators, and all the 
financing comes from the money of the 
taxpayers. What is the status of right 
to a patent under such conditions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. AnFruso] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will 
answer the gentleman’s question in this 
way: If the work is being done by an 
employee of the Government, of course, 
the Government takes the patent. If 
it is done by a contractor, the ownership 
of the patent will go to the contractor, 
but the Government will have an ir- 
revocable, royalty-free license in every 
case; and the Government may exercise 
that license without reference to the 
particular contractor. It may allow its 
use by any contractor or person with 
whom the Government has a contract 
the performance of which requires the 
use of the patent. Under certain in- 
stances where the public welfare requires 
it the Administrator may retain absoiute 
fee simple title to the patent. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Yes; if public welfare 
requires it, the Government retains title. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CeLuer]. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to say to the 
gentleman that this discussion indicates 
that a considerable amount of confusion 
exists in the minds of many Members 
concerning this patent situation. It all 
points up the need of this particular sec- 
tion of the bill being referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which has 
jurisdiction over patents, copyrights, and 
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trademarks. The subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee which would make 
the study is presided over by the present 
distinguished occupant of the chair as 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole. That Judiciary Subcommittee 
has expertise on this subject and I 
think they could unravel a great many 
of these difficulties. 

I hope the amendment to be offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. QuicLEy] will prevail so that the 
Judiciary Committee can take this mat- 
ter in hand. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. QuiGLEY: On 
page 8, strike out line 10 and all that follows 
down through line 8 on page 10. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. QUIGLEY 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have offered begins on 
page 8 of the bill and strikes out every- 
thing after line 10, everything on page 
9, and continues to strike out everything 
on page 10 down to and including line 8. 

The effect of the amendment is to 
strike from the committee bill all of the 
provisions dealing with changes in the 
patent section of the Space Act. The 
adoption of this amendment would leave 
the present provisions of the patent sec- 
tion of the Space Act exactly as they 
were adopted by this body less than 2 
years ago. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twenty-six Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
best and most persuasive argument for 
supporting the amendment now before 
the Committee has been given here in 
this body in the discussion which has 
taken place in the last half to three- 
quarters of an hour. It is evident and 
obvious that what is involved in the pro- 
visions of this bill that is now under 
attack is a very basic, fundamental, 
philosophic concept about which honest, 
patriotic men, reasonably intelligent 
men, sharply disagree. I do not think 
there is any question that the patent 
provisions in the Space Act are far from 
perfect. They are subject to rightful 
criticism and that criticism, under- 
standably, comes mostly from industry 
and from the patent bar. 

I also recognize that there is a highly 
effective argument that can be made for 
the views expressed by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Ho.irietp]. 

There is an important question in- 
volved here; and, as the gentleman from 
New York, chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, indicated, there is ob- 
viously much confusion in the minds of 
the Members as to what we are voting 
on and why we are voting. That is 


exactly why I am presenting my amend- 
ment. 
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The most persuasive argument that 
has been advanced for considering pat- 
ent changes in the NASA Act at this 
time is, in effect, that we did not know 
what we were doing when we passed 
that act 2 years ago. It strikes me that 
the most persuasive argument for not 
doing anything now is, as the debate has 
indicated, we are not any more sure as 
to what we are being asked to do at this 
time. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I would like to have 
the gentleman answer this question: Is 
it not a fact that this patent provision 
was in the 1958 act, and that all we are 
doing is amending that provision? Does 
not the gentleman concede that we have 
that jurisdiction? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I concede that the 
Space Committee of this House has the 
jurisdiction it has exercised in this case. 
I definitely do not agree all we are doing 
is amending patent provisions of the 
Space Act if the implication is that this 
is just one of those simple little amend- 
ments that doesn’t mean very much. 
We are being asked to make here a basic, 
fundamental, philosophical change in 
this Congress’ approach to the all-im- 
portant question of where the patent 
shall vest in the case of research and 
development contracts financed at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
that he is correct when he says, as he 
did in his remarks, that this Congress 
has recognized the right of the Defense 
Department to make the type of patent 
contract and patent arrangement it 
does. He is correct when he says that 
this body, this Congress, has recognized 
that right. But, I would point out to 
him in the interest of accuracy that the 
Congress of the United States has never, 
by legislative enactment, authorized the 
Department of Defense to give away the 
patent rights as they have been doing 
and are doing, and which I think have 
been rightfully subject to criticism by 
such diversified people as the gentleman 
from California, Admiral Rickover, and 
former Republican Attorney General, 
Mr. Brownell, just to name three. 

Now, what we are being asked to do 
here for the first time is to indirectly 
and obliquely endorse the DOD patent 
policy, and, frankly, sir, I am too criti- 
cal, too suspicious as to how this has 
operated in the best interests of the 
American taxpayer to just go along with 
it without question. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
stated very clearly that this is a matter 
of policy with the Defense Department 
and not a matter of authorization of the 
Congress. But, on the other hand, has 
not the Congress legislated in the case 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, in 
the case of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the case of the Department of 
the Interior that research and develop- 
ment patents which are used in projects 
under those departments, that the Gov- 
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ernment must retain these patent rights 
and make them available to all of Amer- 
ican industry; and also the AEC and the 
NASA agency. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I was just going to 
say in addition to those, less than 2 
years ago this Congress said that in 
space research and development con- 
tracts financed by the taxpayers’ money, 
title to the patents should remain in 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. On the 
other hand, of course, the Department 
of Defense approves very much this pro- 
cedure. The Department of Commerce 
approves the procedure. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare partially approves this procedure. 
The Post Office Department uses sub- 
stantially the procedure, and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration endorses 
the procedure. Also, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration approves the procedure, 

Mr. QUIGLEY. My distinguished 
chairman is correct, and I would sug- 
gest that what the gentleman has just 
said——_ 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I know that the 
chairman of the full committee has not 
made this statement with any desire of 
making the wrong kind of a statement. 
But, it is a matter of record that the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in the matter of penicillin and 
other drugs developed under its research, 
has retained those rights and passed 
them on to all of the drug industry. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. That, of course, is 
also correct. The point I want to make 
is that I think the observation of the 
gentleman from California combined 
with the observation of my distinguished 
chairman, both of which observations 
are completely correct and accurate, in- 
dicates the nature and the scope of the 
problem with which we are struggling. 
It just so happens that we have the 
ridiculous situation where the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has today not six or eight 
but at least a dozen different conflicting 
patent policies, and this, I submit, is 
indeed a ridiculous situation. If a man 
is dealing with the Federal Government 
of the United States on a research and 
development contract, I submit that the 
law and the policies and the procedures 
ought to have some semblance of uni- 
formity. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, as I have stated, I personally 
will not take issue with the gentleman 
on that. But, since we are here and we 
have this bill before us, we want to im- 
prove the procedure. The gentleman 
says he is not satisfied with the present 
situation and is critical of the present 
law and believes it should be changed. 
I would not object if some committee 
took over the whole problem and worked 
it out, if it could be worked out uniform- 
ly for everyone. But the Comptroller 
General said it could not be done. He 
told the committee that he doubted if it 
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could be done. And the gentleman re- 
members that statement. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I remember that 
statement, but I am inclined to disagree 
with him. Having served on both the 
Patent Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary in the 84th 
Congress and having served on the 
Mitchell subcommittee of the Space 
Committee in this Congress, I recognize 
it is a very difficult assignment. But, I 
do not accept the philosophy or the ap- 
proach that it cannot be done. I think 
it should be done and I think it must 
be done, and I think there is a respon- 
sibility on this Congress to get to that 
job. And, the best way to get to it is 
not to make a bad situation even worse 
by putting one more patch on a patch on 
a patch, which is certainly what we 
propose to do here today, and not to 
make the situation any more complex 
or any more complicated. Let us adopt 
my amendment. Let the NASA patent 
provisions stand as they have been 
standing for less than 22 months. Then 
let the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the appropriate subcommittee 
of that committee chaired by the now 
Presiding Officer of this Committee, get 
to the job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
QUIGLEY] has again expired. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUIGLEY] may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say to the committee that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is one of our 
most distinguished members of the com- 
mittee. I cannot agree with him on this 
particular issue. I am not a member of 
the subcommittee; the gentleman is. 
As a matter of fact, I was convinced by 
the report of the subcommittee. I felt 
as did the gentleman. Now he is putting 
me in a dilemma. Whose word shall 
we take here? Shall we take the opinion 
of the experts or are Congressmen all of 
a sudden becoming experts? All of the 
experts in NASA—and we had the letter 
from the counsel, Mr. Johnson—all of 
the experts say that if we do not make 
this change we will be retarding progress 
in research and in space. I have no 
personal interest, I assure the gentle- 
man. I am trying to do what is best 
for our country. I ask the gentleman 
again, do we take the word of the ex- 
perts or are we as laymen going to sub- 
stitute our opinions? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say in reply to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion that he is inaccurate when he says 
that all of the experts say this. Not 
even all of the experts who appeared be- 
fore our subcommittee said it. As a 
matter of fact, if NASA has finally 
reached the point where it is saying or 
implying or suggesting that the present 
patent provisions of the Space Act are 
in fact retarding this Nation’s space ef- 
fort, that is a position to which they 
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have come of recent date. The origi- 
nal position of NASA at the start of the 
hearings before the Mitchell subcommit- 
tee was simply that they found the op- 
eration of the provisions of the law 
somewhat cumbersome. NASA conten- 
tion was that they found it difficult to 
administer because they were often 
dealing with contractors who had been 
contracting with DOD and had been 
using DOD approaches to patent ques- 
tions. NASA found themselves involved 
in time-consuming discussions in trying 
to work out appropriate provisions in 
NASA contracts with such DOD orien- 
tated contractors. This was the admin- 
istrations original reason for changing 
the patent provisions of the Space Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
QUIGLEY] has again expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time merely 
to state that in future I must object to 
extensions of time. We are running 
over our allotted time on this bill. I 
think we should finish it. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
committee bill and in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. I have been dis- 
turbed because the discussion this after- 
noon on this amendment has seemed to 
be predicated on the proposition that 
private American business is bad. I do 
not think we believe that. I do not think 
we should believe it. I think that this 
House wants to help business. 

I am particularly concerned about this 
because when we get business rolling we 
get jobs provided. I represent a great 
industrial section, Schenectady, and it 
includes the General Electric Co. We 
are suffering heavily from unemploy- 
ment. I want to do something to try to 
get our business rolling so we can get 
jobs for the people in our community. 
I have talked to representatives of the 
General Electric Co., and I suppose we 
do not have a greater contractor in the 
Department of Defense than that great 
company, and they said very frankly that 
they are disturbed and concerned about 
even bidding on contracts for the space 
agency because of this particular patent 
provision. The reason these established 
industrial companies are concerned is 
that when you have an established com- 
pany, and the Government has the right 
to take over patent rights from research 
performed by such a company, then the 
Government can go back not only into 
research that may have been performed 
under funds provided by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment but research performed by the 
company years before the Government 
contract began. As the distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dap- 
DARIO] said yesterday, who knows when 
an idea is born? Who knows the precise 
point in time? The reason these estab- 
lished companies are reluctant to bid on 
space contracts under such conditions is 
that they know that ideas first developed 
years ago might well be taken over by 
the Government under the existing law. 
So they reluctantly declined even bid- 
ding on many of these contracts. The 
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result is that space agency contracts are 
going in an increasingly large percentage 
to a relatively small number of com- 
panies who have been created and fi- 
nanced almost wholly with Government 
money. The bulk of the contracts are 
going to small companies which were 
originally built with Government money 
and financed with Government money, 
and which are in business with the Gov- 
ernment almost exclusively. 

As @ subsidiary point, it so happens 
that many of these companies are lo- 
cated on the west coast. Actually, if we 
do not accept the amendment offered by 
the committee, the result is going to be 
that we will restrict research activities 
in the space field to a small number of 
companies, companies which have been 
specifically financed by the Government 
throughout their life, just as companies 
have been financed in the atomic energy 
field, and we will leave out of the space 
research field the real leaders in Ameri- 
can industry, the real leaders who have 
been contributing so much to the re- 
search and development of our national 
defense program. 

I think we are just hurting ourselves 
when we keep out of this great space re- 
search program the established leaders 
of American industry. We need them as 
much in the space effort as we do in 
the defense effort, and goodness knows 
we need greater progress in both fields. 
If we vote to restrict space research to 
a small number of Government-subsi- 
dized companies, we are not only going 
to be hurting the space effort but we 
will also be hurting the industrial east 
coast, which is seeking so desperately to 
keep up in Government contracts with 
the increasing percentages going to the 
west coast. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
committee amendment will prevail, and 
I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will be 
defeated. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I congratulate the 
gentleman on a very fine, patriotic state- 
ment. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. It strikes me there is 
something basically wrong with the gen- 
tleman’s argument. The sponsors of this 
particular approach have been saying it 
is going to be a boon and a blessing to 
small business. The gentleman’s argu- 
ment is the best one in favor of small 
business. In other words, my amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. STRATTON. The only thing Iam 
doing here is trying to represent my dis- 
trict. There has been a lot of talk about 
who is reluctant and who is not. I hap- 
pen to be interested in getting jobs into 
the 32d Congressional District of New 
York. I have talked to individuals who 
are very much concerned about this. 
The General Electric Co. is reluctant in 
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some cases to bid on contracts that would 
give employment to people who are out 
of work in Schenectady because it is re- 
luctant to turn over their basic research 
ideas for years back to the Government. 
And after all, big business means big em- 
ployment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a complex, diffi- 
cult patent matter. The discussion thus 
far has clearly indicated just that. The 
Committee on the Judiciary, I repeat, has 
jurisdiction over patents and the gentle- 
man from Louisiana who is now presiding 
as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole is chairman of the subcommittee 
on patents. I do not seek to arrogate to 
the Committee on the Judiciary all 
knowledge of patents. I do contend, 
however, that our subcommittee on 
patents passes upon many, many patent 
bills each session and has sent to this 
Chamber scores of patent bills. The 
chairman, in particular, and the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee have acquired 
considerable knowledge and expertise on 
the subject of patents. 

I do not impugn thereby the good faith 
of the gentleman of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. They have 
acted according to their rights and, ac- 
cording to them, in a reasonable way. 
But, I emphasize the Committee on the 
Judiciary might be better able to handle 
such a complex, diffuse patent subject. 
It is fatal and I emphasize the word 
‘fatal’ to have separate and many com- 
mittees handling patents. That is like 
taking 17 bites from a cherry. There 
is nothing so occult or so strange in this 
matter that would preclude objective, 
lucid and wise action by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

I suggest that our subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary make a ma- 
ture study of this matter of research and 
development of patents involved in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUIGLEY]. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot pursue the 
development of patents on a hit-and- 
miss basis. We cannot approach any 
kind of solution of problems dealing 
with patents with a sort of ad hoc ap- 
proach. This is what we are doing if 
we do not adopt this amendment. If we 
do not adopt the amendment, I think we 
make confusion worse confounded. It 
is no excuse to say that some similar pro- 
vision was in the previous bill on this 
particular subject. 

If the amendment prevails, I shall ask 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wits], the present distinguished, 
erudite, skillful chairman of our sub- 
committee, to study maturely the sub- 
ject. I know he is going to bring to 
bear, and I know his subcommittee 
members will bring to bear upon this 
abstruse subject genuine enlightenment 
in the best interests of all, the public, 
the Government, the inventor and the 
Department of Defense and all other 
departments. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I must 
say to all Members of the House, I am 
terribly surprised that this question 
should be raised and I am particularly 
surprised that it should be raised by my 
distinguished dean, the gentleman from 
New York, whom I as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and one of the best Members of the 
House of Representatives. But, the fact 
remains, as he has pointed out, that this 
patent provision was in the act of 1958. 
I asked the very specific question here of 
@ member of the committee whether it 
was germane that we now consider the 
amendment, and it was held to be ger- 
mane. Nobody made a motion or made 
a point of order that this amendment 
was not germane or that the provision 
of the Patent Act was not germane. The 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
has jurisdiction of this patent provision. 
We considered it under that jurisdiction. 
We gave it mature study. We called the 
best experts in the United States. Now 
you are trying to overrule us. How else 
do you work here? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, since this is the only amend- 
ment to the bill, and since this subject 
matter has been debated throughout the 
entire consideration of the bill, and for 
the last several hours, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in not to exceed 30 minutes, with 
the last 5 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if the Chair- 
man would not give each of those who 
wish to speak at least 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Well, we 
have debated this now for 2 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks]? 

Mr. FULTON. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, we have been 
sitting here quietly waiting our turn on 
this side. I would suggest that there be 
at least 5 minutes given to this side. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to amend the 
request to state that 5 minutes be al- 
lowed to each side, the last 5 to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOLF. I question whether the 
time can be divided that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can by unani- 
mous consent. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate will be 
closed in 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RoosEveEttT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that my time be 
given to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HO.tIFrre.pD]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HouiF1eLp] for 3 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time be 
yielded to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. HOLIFIELpD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time be 
allotted to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate my friends offering me this 
time, but I do not think I need any more 
time. The issue is very clear cut. Do 
you retain for the Government all rights 
of research and development for which 
the Government has expended Govern- 
ment money, so that you can give it to 
all the industries, or do you take favorites 
here and there who get contracts, and 
in addition to giving them their 6 per- 
cent profit on their research and devel- 
opment contracts or such amount as is 
allowed, do you give them in addition 
to this profit the rights which have been 
developed by the Government’s money? 
That is the issue. It is clear. Do you 
want to give to your friends or do you 
want all of the American industry to 
have it? This is what we have to 
vote on. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. QuIGLEy], 
will strike this out, and it will leave 
NASA able to claim these inventions and 
make them available to all industries. 
At the same time, the NASA Act gives 
them the right to waive, if it is in the 
interest of the public welfare, and they 
can allow an invention to go if it is in 
the interest of public welfare. So they 
already have this. 

They already have those, but when 
they do yield those rights to a contrac- 
tor they have to make a written record 
of it, they have to make a formal dec- 
laration of it. The committee’s amend- 
ment allows them to hide the giveaway. 
That is what it allows. The Quigley 
amendment keeps them on the record so 
they have to report to the Congress when 
they give away these vital rights. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Can the gentleman 
explain the logic of slowdown on the 
part of a contractor who is making 
profits on research and development? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad the gen- 
tleman brought up that question. I 
hope the gentleman from New Yerk [Mr. 
STRATTON] is in the room. If he is not, 
someone convey the message to him that 
I would like to comment on General 
Electric. I see the gentleman is here. 

General Electric is one of the biggest 
contractors in the atomic energy field 
and in the research and development 
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field. It deals with many millions of dol- 
lars of research and development, and I 
will tell the gentleman that the General 
Electric Co. is avid to get these contracts 
even with the patent provision in it 
which makes them give to the Govern- 
ment that which the Government has 
paid for. 

They have appeared before my com- 
mittee also, I will tell the gentleman, and 
there is never a dearth of interest in 
Atomic Energy Commission contracts. 
Westinghouse bids on them, General 
Electric bids on them, General Motors 
bids on them, Monsanto Chemical—— 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As soon as I com- 
plete my sentence. Some of my sen- 
tences are rather complex. I am like 
the President of the United States, some- 
times I do not punctuate them exactly 
right. But the point I would like the 
gentleman to understand is that the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., even with these patent 
restrictions, is anxious to get this type of 
work. They have had hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of contracts with the 
Atomic Energy Commission subject to 
the patent provisions of the present act. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman rec- 
ognizes, of course, that he is talking 
about the Space Agency, not the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad the gen- 
tleman brought that up. Let me explain. 

Mr. STRATTON. May I reply to the 
gentleman, since he mentioned my name, 
and referred to my district? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman re- 
fers to practice under the Atomic Energy 
Commission Act. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But there is re- 
search and development in both fields. 

Mr. STRATTON. Does not the gen- 
tleman agree with me that when the 
Government lets a contract to an estab- 
lished contractor the Government gets 
the benefits of previous patentable 
knowledge and experience developed 
before the particular research was 
started? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
unduly alarmed. General Electric is 
amply able to protect its rights under 
the patent situation and we have not 
heard them raise their voice against this 
provision. 

Mr. STRATTON. But I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention further—— 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield further to the gentleman. 
As far as Government research and de- 
velopment is concerned, the gentleman 
from California now in the well of the 
House, just recently ended a study into 
atomic energy research and develop- 
ment, and he can say that General Elec- 
tric was always glad to get any atomic 
energy research and development work 
it could. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STRATTON. The fact of the 
matter is that on one contract with 
which I happen to be familiar because it 
affects employment of people in my area, 
the company is seriously concerned as 
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to whether or not it should bid on this 
contract. Further may I say—— 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
made his statement. I am not going to 
yield all my time to the gentleman. 
aon Chairman, I decline to yield fur- 

er. 

General Electric Co. at the present 
time is handling millions of dollars 
worth of work for the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Now, I want to go into something the 
gentleman has mentioned, and that is 
the difference between space and atomic 
energy. A very interesting fact is that 
all the research either for space or 
atomic energy is the result of work that 
is done on the ground; it is not done out 
in space. It is an engineering problem, 
it is a manufacturing problem, and it 
occurs on the ground; and that is where 
the patents are applied for, not out in 
space. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to this amendment, 
and I urge its defeat. I was a member 
of the Mitchell subcommittee which sat 
for a full week and heard the leading 
patent attorneys of this country. They 
were unanimous in their attitude in 
favor of the patent provision contained 
in the committee bill. It would be a 
great mistake to adopt this amendment, 
as it is contrary to the thinking of those 
who are directly concerned with our 
patent policies. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. QuiIcLEY] has stated that he is-un- 
happy with the conflicts in our patent 
policies, and that there should be a uni- 
form program adopted for all Govern- 
ment agencies. I agree with him in this 
proposal, but this cannot be done in this 
bill. All that we are dealing with here 
is the patent policies affecting NASA 
and the research and development pro- 
grams of that agency. NASA has indi- 
cated that the present law requiring the 
Administrator to take title to all patents 
for the Government is retarding the 
space program, and this agency has re- 
quested the language contained in this 
bill. It is obvious we must change the 
present law if we are to expedite our 
space program. 

During our hearings we heard from 
those who are in a position to know that 
is best for our research and development 
programs, and they were practically 
unanimous that the Government has no 
use for a patent. The Government takes 
everything it needs under the license sys- 
tem proposed herein, and there would be 
no advantage whatever for title to 
patents to be placed in the Government. 

We heard from the representatives of 
many patent law associations in different 
parts of the country. These patent law- 
yers have had wide experience in dealing 
with these patent matters. I was very 
much impressed with their statements, 
as I recognize they are experts in this 
field. 

If this amendment is adopted we will 
to a large extent be abolishing our patent 
system, as the inventor would then no 
longer be permitted to obtain the fruits 
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of his labors. I believe in our patent 
system, and it has worked very efficiently 
over the years. We are the greatest in- 
dustrial Nation on the earth largely be- 
cause we have had inventors over the 
year who were able to obtain patents 
and place their products on the com- 
mercial market. They are protected for 
the period of 17 years in producing the 
patented item. However, under the 
theory advanced by the proponents of 
this amendment the inventor would be 
deprived of this right, and his invention 
would be shared by everyone, without 
compensation tohim. This is completely 
contrary to our patent law, and this 
amendment should be decisively de- 
feated. 

So far as Government rights are con- 
cerned, there is no controversy whatever 
in this situation. The Government in 
every case will take an irrevocable, non- 
exclusive, nontransferable, royalty-free 
license for the practice of the invention 
for every Government purpose in the 
United States or anywhere in the world. 
There is no dispute over this right under 
the committee bill. 

Here is the issue in controversy. If 
an inventor should come up with an 
invention which has commercial pos- 
sibilities should the United States take 
title to that invention and give everyone 
the right to produce the same commer- 
cially? Icontend that the inventor shall 
be protected under the patent laws of 
this country, and be permitted to de- 
velop the patent as he has always done. 
If you adopt the pending amendment 
you are going to put the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the business of developing 
patents on a commercial basis and in 
competition with the inventor. If you 
feel private enterprise should develop 
these patents, and the inventor shall 
have the right of exploitation of his 
patent for commercial use, then you 
should vote down the pending amend- 
ment. I do not believe the Government 
should enter this field of commercial 
development, and I strongly urge the 
amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
MITCHELL]. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
avor of the Quigley amendment. I 
yield my time to the gentleman from 
yeorgia, even though I do not agree with 
the gentleman. 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. WoLF 
and Dappario yielded their time to Mr. 
MITCHELL.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, 
much has been said here today about 
this being a giveaway. That is totally 
and completely untrue. Much has been 
said in an effort to try to foster in 
your minds the misbelief that this is 
something for big business, that this is 
something that wiil help the big corpora- 
tions. I can say to you without equiv- 
ocation and with complete honesty that 
all you have to do is to read the hear- 
ings and study the problem and you will 
know that is not true. 

What the patent provision in the bill 
does is simple. Keep in mind that the 
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committee studied the problem exten- 
sively and not a single member of the 
subcommittee, including the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania who has offered the 
amendment to strike this provision, 
agreed with the law as it presently 
exists. No witness who appeared before 
the committee—whether he be from the 
Government, from private industry, a 
professor with patent theories—said 
that the act as it now exists is satisfac- 
tory. 

No one agreed with the act as it 
presently exists. 

Very briefly I would like to explain 
what it does. This is not the Depart- 
ment of Defense approach, this is not 
the Atomic Energy approach. It is the 
middle approach, with the rights of the 
Government and the public interest pro- 
tected. We studied the matter at length 
and wrote into our report a statement 
of congressional intent to set the guide- 
lines whereby the Administrator deter- 
mines whether the Government should 
retain title or whether the inventor 
should have title so that they will all 
know that the Congress is insisting that 
in every instance its intent be carried 
out. This is in the report, and appears 
on pages 8, 9, and 10. 

So the public interest is being pro- 
tected under this legislation regardless 
of what some have indicated here today. 
They say this is for big business. Let 
us just take this simple illustration as to 
why small business is supporting this 
change in the law. If you say you will 
make it available to all, as the gentleman 
from California (Mr. HoLIrreLp] ad- 
vocates, the Government takes title, then 
every one can have it. That does not 
work out in practice. When it is made 
available to all, it is unfair to your small 
manufacturers because of this. 

Who can reap the benefits of an in- 
vention that is open to all? The man 
that can produce, the big man, who has 
the facilities and has the financing. He 
is the one that can pick it up and reap 
the benefits of this invention that re- 
sulted from the taxpayers’ money. So, 
that is a specific and separate example. 

You have heard in the well here so 
many times today, if the Government 
pays for it, if the taxpayers pay for this 
invention, why should not the Govern- 
ment receive title? That is an oversim- 
plification. You have not heard any one 
of those who are proponents of this 
amendment and supporting it tell you 
what the Government needs beyond 
what it gets under the bill that we have 
got. Now, how does the Government or 
the taxpayer benefit? How do they bene- 
fit from the Government retaining title? 
We have in this bill the same workability 
that is in the AEC and the DOD, and we 
have set forth clearly the congressional 
policy. When you talk about it, as the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has said, a hit-and-miss program, 
you must remember that the Comptroller 
General of the United States says he 
does not think it is going to be feasible 
to have a uniform patent policy. I do 
not know. Someday I hope that we may 
have, but we know that it is not going 
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to be forthcoming this year or next year 
or maybe in the years to come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
to me be yielded to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gen- 
tlemen from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The _ gentleman 
knows my high regard for him personal- 
ly, and I regret that I am on a different 
side on this particular question. But, the 
gentleman asked the question: What 
more can the Government want? The 
Government would want more than the 
use of the patent for its own purposes. It 
may want to extend those patent rights 
to all of American industry and not con- 
centrate them in the hands of one con- 
tractor. That is a very simple answer 
I have given you, and I have made it 
several times on the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL. In answer to the 
gentleman, that is just one of the many 
fallacies in the position of those who are 
supporting this amendment, because 
making it available to all is certainly not 
helping the small manufacturer that 
needs the exclusability of the patent 
rights to develop his company. And, it 
is contrary to what my good friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvannia [Mr. 
QUIGLEY] says. It is not changing the 
basic philosophy of patent law in this 
country. The basic philosophy of pat- 
ent law was changed 2 years ago when I, 
along with others, voted for this change. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
to me be yielded to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
understand the logic of the gentleman’s 
argument, that by a large operator hav- 
ing exclusive use of the patent it would 
be beneficial to small business. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I have the figures, 
and they may be part of the report, that 
show that small business depends over 
twice as much on the patents that they 
obtain title to than those larger busi- 
nesses 

Mr. PRICE. Yes; but if the Govern- 
ment held title to the patent and made 
it available to all business, then every 
small business coming into competition 
would have a chance to benefit from that 
patent. But if only one operator had it, 
how would you help the bulk of small 
business? 
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Mr. MITCHELL. AsI said a moment 
ago to my friend from Illinois, small busi- 
ness cannot compete with the larger 
business with large capital. 

Mr. PRICE. But then, if the patent is 
held exclusively by the contractor, who 
would in this type of case be big business, 
how is small business going to be helped? 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KING of Utah. The evidence in 
our committee showed conclusively that 
small business benefits from the exclu- 
sivity of a patent than does large busi- 
ness. 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, but they will have 
the benefit of the patent if the Govern- 
ment holds title to it. But if it is held 
exclusively by one company, how can 
small business benefit more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to address myself to this 
point. The thing we seem to be over- 
looking is the fact that businesses will 
not take hold of a patent and put in 
the capital investment to develop it into 
a@ merchantable product unless they 
have reasonable assurance of an exclu- 
sive right to it. What is available to 
everybody is of worth to nobody as far 
as developing inventions into a com- 
mercial product is concerned. The evi- 
dence in our subcommittee was over- 
whelming to show that small business 
needs the protection of a patent even 
more than the large business. The large 
business has the momentum that size 
inevitably builds up. The large business 
has the know-how. The large business 
has a laboratory with perhaps 1,000 or 
5,000 technicians in a specialized field. 
They are experts. The can pretty well 
survive without the patent although ad- 
mittedly the patent will be of inestimable 
benefit to them, too. But the small busi- 
ness, far more than the large business, 
needs the protection that the patent can 
give, so that it can put a modest capital 
investment into the development of the 
invention, with the assurance that, once 
developed, the business will have some- 
thing that gives it an advantage over its 
competitors. Without that advantage 
there is no inducement to develop the 
patent. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but feel 
that what is happening, in fact, is that 
we are placing the whole patent system 
on trial in this debate. No doubt our 
patent system has faults, and I would 
be the first one to agree that the Gov- 
ernment needs to move in the direction 
of uniformity of patent policy for its 
various agencies. There are those who 
feel that the Government might do well 
to charge a royalty on those patents 
which were procured as a result of Gov- 
ernment research money. Without pass- 
ing on the merits of that proposition, I 
would be glad to say that it may have 
merit, and I would be glad to make se- 
rious examination of such a proposition. 
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But none of that is involved in the 
amendment now before the House. The 
question which we must answer is 
whether the basic concepts of the patent 
system are sound. I feel that they are, 
and I am not now disposed to strike a 
blow at them. 

From my own 16 years in private prac- 
tice of the law, I have become convinced 
that corporations must be given reason- 
able incentive to do their best. The ex- 
clusive rights under a patent afford that 
incentive. To deny a corporation those 
rights is to remove its incentive and, in 
turn, to deprive the Government of the 
benefit of that incentive. 

I strongly urge the defeat of the pro- 
posed amendment, and the passage of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, as I nec- 
essarily speak but briefly on account of 
the time limitation, I shall refer to the 
report of the Brooks committee and 
their support of the passage of H.R. 
10249, and including the patent pro- 
visions of the bill to which the pending 
Quigley amendment pertains. My re- 
marks on this important subject at this 
time, I believe, are not entirely without 
substance, largely for the reason that 
several years ago I served as a member 
of the House Armed Services subcommit- 
tee in connection with the study of, and 
hearings and report on, the proposal to 
dispose of the Government-owned syn- 
thetic rubber plants to private industry. 
This disposal we recommended and I 
voted for it. But, in connection with 
that extensive committee service I 
learned much of the patent problem 
which is basically before us today. 

On page 37 of the committee report 
I call your attention to that part thereof 
which specifically relates that today the 
Federal Government is spending $8 bil- 
lion a year in research; it further states 
that 56 percent of that huge sum is done 
under contract with private industry. 
Therefore the financial sum expended 
by the taxpayers of our Nation in this 
area, and which goes to private indus- 
try directly or indirectly, is about $4 
billion of the taxpayers’ money. 

Referring to page 28 of the report, 
I call your attention to the language 
therein of the committee which states it 
gives as the “second reason” for their 
presently recommended policy on pat- 
ents as contained in their bill, that the 
“second condition” which they set forth 
as justification of their recommended 
policy “is an inability to secure the best 
research for the lowest cost and in the 
shortest time.” 

Mr. Chairman, granting that it is 
highly important that this Space Com- 
mittee make progress as promptly as 
practical, and that the best research 
also be had, and that the total cost shall 
be as low as is consistent with our na- 
tional safety and sound business prac- 
tices; yet, I cannot recognize that such 
reasons are justification for leaving in 
the hands of other than the Govern- 
ment, as the representative of the tax- 
payers who pay the money out, these 
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valuable patents which are developed at 
the taxpayers’ expense during the course 
of contracts with private industry. 

Furthermore, in the very next para- 
graph of the report, on page 28, the com- 
mittee expressly states as follows: 

On the basis of its inquiry the subcom- 
mittee finds there is evidence to sustain the 
foregoing argument. 


But the very next sentence in the same 
paragraph says: 

It is true that that evidence could be 
stronger than that which has been presented. 


This latter statement, Mr. Chairman, 
raises a question mark in my mind as to 
whether or not the subcommittee, in 
fact, felt that the evidence was really 
sufficient to justify them in recommend- 
ing a new and different patent policy 
from that which is now statutory. I 
should think that the committee would 
hesitate to make a recommendation of 
such a radical departure as it has unless 
it had received very strong and substan- 
tial evidence that the recommended 
change of policy had very clearly come 
about as result of very substantial and 
convincing evidence that it was not only 
expedient but that it was sound public 
policy. I donot find any such statement 
in their report. 

I compliment the subcommittee and 
the full committee under the distin- 
quished chairman, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks], for its splendid 
work. But, I cannot feel content to go 
along with this basic and radical change 
in our statutory policy as relates to pat- 
ents, which are in fact the property of 
the taxpayers of the United States, on 
anything less than clear and convincing 
evidence that there is no equivocation on 
the part of the committee which recom- 
mends it. Mr. Chairman, the language 
of the committee wherein it says that 
“that evidence could be stronger than 
that which has been presented” very 
clearly tells me that it sort of makes this 
recommendation with its tongue in its 
cheek and with far less satisfaction and 
support than it wished it had. 

And now, since in the next paragraph 
on page 28 of the committee report it is 
emphasized that the committee feels 
that if it does not give to the private 
contractors the ownership and control of 
any invention which is arrived at during 
the course of its contract with the Gov- 
ernment that then private industry will 
not enter the field of contracting with 
the Federal Government in the impor- 
tant matters for which our Space Com- 
mittee has responsibility, this observa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, does not appear to 
me as accurate in fact, in practice, or 
complimentary to what is termed “big 
business” in our private enterprise capi- 
talistic system which is so roundly cri- 
ticized by Mr. Khrushchev and his co- 
patriots who so vigorously support the 
Communist dictatorship philosophy. 

In making this observation it makes 
me feel uncomfortable a bit because the 
inference, as I read it, is that the very 
largest industrial enterprises in our Na- 
tion, who are the ones almost without 
exception which this committee deals 
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with, will, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, not be willing to accept a hand- 
some and substantial profit in dollars 
from the Federal Government as total 
consideration for their contracts entered 
into with the Federal Government; but, 
Mr. Chairman, it is necessary also that 
they be awarded a sort of bonus, or extra 
compensation as an inducement to enter 
into the contracts the sole and exclusive 
patent rights to any invention discovery 
which accrues during the time and under 
the contract of employment or agency 
with the taxpayers of the United States. 

I cannot accept this as an accurate 
interpretation of the attitude and deci- 
sion of American industry and I do not 
believe it is basically correct. If the 
committee and Federal agency con- 
cerned is not now paying American in- 
dustry a sufficient dollars consideration 
so that they can make not only a reason- 
able profit, Mr. Chairman, but even a 
handsome profit; then, I certainly feel it 
should be doing so. I cannot believe 
American industry wants more than a 
recognized reasonable profit on their 
contracts. This they are entitled to 
have. This American business is entitled 
to receive. I do not see the issue here 
as between Government ownership and 
private ownership of patent rights be- 
cause the taxpapers, who put up the 
money for the contracts, should have 
control of what they have paid for, and 
all of American industry in their spe- 
cialized fields should have access to these 
patents and information without having 
to pay a license fee, bonus, or royalty for 
the use thereof. These inventions, dis- 
covered during the contractural period 
during which the contractors are being 
paid, or should be paid, very satisfactory, 
and reasonable sums, by the taxpayers, 
should not be left in the hands of but 
few industries to control or to monop- 
olize. Their contract fee should be 
handsomely ample and sufficient. I 
favor this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. S1sk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
somewhat amused by the positions taken 
here that are completely inconsistent on 
a given situation. The gentleman from 
Utah makes a case for small business. I 
disagree that there is any conclusive evi- 
dence at all that the proposal of the 
committee is going to do anything for 
small business. I think it is going to 
hurt small business. 

The gentleman from New York was 
speaking for what is perhaps the largest 
corporation in the world in this field. 
As I said before, we cannot have our cake 
and eat it too. The facts are that as of 
right now small business is getting 2.3 
percent of the research and development 
business from the Department of Defense. 
In other words, it is almost wholly con- 
centrated in the hands of a few giant 
corporations. That is all right, but the 
point is that unless this information 
having to do with metals and a thousand 
other things developed at the taxpayers’ 
expense can be made available generally 
across the board, information that is 
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vital for the small companies even to bid, 
if we adopt a policy granting to a few 
of these giant corporations the exclusive 
right, which amounts to monopoly con- 
trol, to keep and retain this information, 
then, of course, the small companies are 
going to get smaller, in fact, they are 
going to cease to exist. This has sim- 
ply been the history of the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Quvictry], the author of the 
amendment. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
evident that what is involved here is 
complicated, complex, and highly con- 
troversial. The basic reason for sup- 
porting my amendment is given by the 
Mitchell subcommittee itself. On page 
27 of the subcommittee report, not the 
full committee report but the subcom- 
mittee report, it is stated that in making 
this report and recommendations to the 
whole committee the subcommittee is 
not attempting to come to grips with all 
of the fundamental issues which inter- 
lace the basic philosophies of our patent 
system and its operation. These are the 
words of the Mitchell subcommittee. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that only by coming to grips with these 
fundamental issues can the Congress 
hope to come up with an intelligent an- 
swer to the question of what the patent 
policy should be, not just of the space 
committee, but of the U.S. Government. 
Voting against my amendment today 
amounts to a public admission that you 
did not know what you were doing 2 
years ago. I suggest in the light of the 
confusion which exists here today that 
2 years from now, if my amendment is 
not adopted, we are going to come back 
and publicly confess that we do not 
know what we are doing now. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Fu.ton]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are really two questions being raised on 
the current debate on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
QUIGLEY]. One of the proponent groups 
for change of the invention and patent 
provision would want the Government 
to own the title to these patents and in- 
ventions under NASA contracts for re- 
search and development. The other 
group favors the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, which 
would knock out the committee recom- 
mendation, which was approved by al- 
most a unanimous committee vote on 
both sides of the House, 4 objecting out 
of 25 Members. The Quigley amendment 
simply goes back to the earlier 85th Con- 
gress version of the patent provision, 
which is the language of the basic 1958 
space law, that has been retarding the 
handling of the space program, as the 
majority of the Science and Astronautics 
Committee has found, and has included 
such statement in the committee report. 
Thus the views of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. QuvuiIcLEyY] in his 





amendment and the views stated by the 
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gentleman from California {[Mr. Hot1- 
FIELD] are not similar, but are different 
in approach. 

There is nobody, not even the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. QuiIcLEy], 
who says that the previous language of 
the basic act regarding patents and in- 
ventions is a good provision. Yesterday 
when the two of us had a colloquy, I 
questioned him on it, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. QuIGLEY] very 
frankly admitted something had to be 
done on the previous language now in 
effect. 

Our committee has come up with lan- 
guage that is a provision which will per- 
mit the Administrator to decide in these 
cases of NASA research and development 
contracts whether it is in the public in- 
terest for the Government to hold the 
whole invention and patent. Second, 
the Administrator also has discretion to 
decide when it is in the public interest 
to have the inventor or have the com- 
pany with whom the Government is con- 
tracting have the right to the patent 
and the invention. The Administrator 
of NASA is the one who balances the 
equities between the Government and 
the contractors. Really, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. QuIGLEY] does 
not object to the formula. He does not 
object to what we are saying, but he 
says the Administrator might not do it 
right. We should get the distinction be- 
tween the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. QuicLEY] and the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Ho.Lir1etp]. The gen- 
tleman from California {[Mr. Ho.Lirre.p] 
wants the Government to retain all in- 
ventions on U.S. Government NASA re- 
search and development contracts. If 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [{Mr. 
QUIGLEY] isin the room, I am sure that 
he does not want the Government to 
have the inventions solely and com- 
pletely. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I cannot yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The _ gentleman 
used my name. Will he yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I cannot yield at this 
time to my friend. I am sorry as I have 
so little time. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. QUIGLEY] can speak 
for himself. 

Mr. Chairman, do not think that this 
debate on Government retention of title 
to inventions and patents on research 
and development contracts, is a new 
matter. This issue is not new to this 
House. The same people who are argu- 
ing this point have argued this issue be- 
fore right in this 86th Congress. 

On May 5, 1960, the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. McDowELL], proposed an 
amendment to the current military ap- 
propriations bill. He was going to adopt 
the policy recommended by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Ho.iriretp]. 
Mr. McDOwELL said in his amendment: 

Provided, That funds appropriated under 
this act may not be used to make payment 
on any research and development contract 
hereinafter entered into unless all inven- 
tions and discoveries made during the course 
of that contract and all patents arising out 
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of those inventions and discoveries become 
the property of the United States. 


Now that language raises the specific 
issue of private enterprise, against pub- 
lic ownership, because the Government 
will then be in the business of licensing, 
and sublicensing patents and inventions, 
and with regard to many hundreds of 
patents, inventions, and improvements— 
not just afew. You must remember that 
the space program uses every kind of 
component, mechanical, electronic, elec- 
tric, vehicles, metals of all kinds, proc- 
esses, sizes and shapes, and so forth, 
used in every part of our economy as well 
as in space. You should have that in 
mind because space is just a certain point 
of altitude above the earth where the air 
or atmosphere ends. The question then 
is, Shall we have two sets of patent laws, 
one for the lower atmosphere and one 
for the upper? Of course, that is 
ridiculous. It might be said likewise that 
it is foolish further to have two sets of 
patent laws on Government contracts 
made by NASA and the Department of 
Defense, when the same companies in 
the same field are contracting in many 
cases with the Department of Defense 
and NASA. 

James Forrestal, the outstanding U.S. 
Secretary of Defense in 1947, said on this 
same principle when change of policy for 
the Department of Defense on patents 
and inventions was sought: 

This would create dangerous rigidity. It 
would certainly impede and altogether im- 
peril the prosecution of a vigorous and ef- 
fective research and development program. 
Actually, in my considered view, as I have 
already stated, we are dealing not with a 
bare possibility, but with an extreme prob- 
ability that serious harm would follow. 


On this particular phase of the space 
program in these critical times we must 
not risk delaying the program or hold 
it back in any respect. 

The issue was set on the McDowell 
amendment very clearly by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THompson], 
when he said in that debate: 

It is high time that the free wheeling big 
business big shots who have established the 
present patent policy of the Department of 
Defense were reined in. 


I do not believe this is a correct char- 
acterization of the Department of De- 
fense position. 

On the other hand, there were oppos- 
ing the McDowell amendment at that 
time, and urging that the McDowell 
amendment should be defeated, many 
outstanding Congressmen of both par- 
ties, and, of course, it is the position of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD], because he spoke then. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. In just a minute, I will 
yield to the gentleman when I list the 
names of the participants in the debate, 
if I have time. 

When the gentleman from Delaware 
[Mr. McDow.eE LL], put the amendment 
in on May 5, 1960, the gentleman from 
New Jersey {Mr. THompson], spoke for 
it. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Wo.Fr], spoke for it. The gentleman 
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from California [Mr. HouirieLp], spoke 
for it. Also the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk] and the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNsow]. 

Against it were the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] ; the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis]; the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bass]; the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Kine]; the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dap- 
pario]; the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Latrp]; and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], gave his time 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp], who was also against the Mc- 
Dowell amendment. 

This has already been decided by a 
vote of 3 to 2, by this House that 
the change in invention and patent 
policy on Government research and de- 
velopment contracts will not apply to 
the Department of Defense. The Mc- 
Dowell amendment was defeated by this 
House on May 5, 1960 by a vote of 37 
ayes to 104 nays. Why should the pol- 
icy then be applied by the House to the 
space agency? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, this is the last time that will 
be consumed on this particular amend- 
ment. I therefore ask the patience and 
attention of the House while I briefly 
sum up the situation. 

“The bill before the House has only one 
controversial provision. All of the others 
seem to be accepted, because they have 
not been debated after being first de- 
scribed. ‘This is the only one. This 
amendment would strike out the pro- 
visions recommended by the committee 
to improve the patent setup, make it 
more in the interest of private enter- 
prise, more in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayers than it is at 
the present time, and perhaps take out 
some of the wrinkles in the present 
situation. 

I would start what I have to say by 
alluding to the fact that perhaps the 
best informed man in the whole country 
on this patent situation and on how it 
will affect the American public is the 
man we put at the gate-road to watch 
and police the patent laws that we pass 
in the Congress of the United States. He 
is the U.S. Commissioner of Patents. 
That man appeared not only before the 
House subcommittee but the Senate 
subcommittee, and he strongly backs the 
position that we need a change in the 
space patent law similar to that pre- 
sented to you here today. I submit that 
his position is well worth considering. 

Not only that, something was said 
about submitting the matter for new dis- 
cussion and consideration by another 
committee of the Congress. I want to 
tell this House today that the seven- 
man subcommittee that considered this 
provision was composed entirely of 
lawyers. In fact, three former judges 
were on that subcommittee. They 
worked not 1 month, not 6 months, but 
nearly a year on this matter. They went 
back to the records and saw the de- 
cisions made by the Armed Services 
Committee in handling such matters. 
They studied the Atomic Energy Com- 
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mission and its organic act and all the 
laws relating to this subject. 

The Commerce Department has a 
great deal to do in the handling of pat- 
ents for this Nation, especially Govern- 
ment-owned patents abroad. The Com- 
merce Department surely should know. 
The Commerce Department concurs sub- 
stantially in the provisions that we offer 
you today. These are authorities repre- 
senting the public. They are the au- 
thorities on whom we should properly 
rely. 

More than that, I want to say that 
small business and big business both ap- 
peared before the subcommittee and be- 
fore the full committee and recom- 
mended this sort of change. If you be- 
lieve in fostering private enterprise un- 
der our type of government, you will sup- 
port the change as written in the bill. 

Finally, I want to say that a survey 
was made by the Patent Foundation of 
the George Washington University, un- 
der Government contract. We author- 
ized the survey to be made partly to find 
out the relative merits of Government- 
owned patents and privately owned pat- 
ents. Would the former be put in moth- 
balls and seldom consider by private in- 
dustry? What are the results of that 
survey made at Government expense? 
They are not completed, but preliminary 
reports, purely disinterested, purely non- 
political, show that when patents are 
privately owned by private companies, 57 
percent of them are placed in use. In 
addition to that, 7 percent are licensed 
to other users. On the other hand, the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s own ad- 
missions indicate that less than 10 or 12 
percent of the Government-owned 
atomic energy patents are in use today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] 
has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. QUIGLEY]. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Futon) there 
were—ayes 97, noes 118. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. QuicLEyY and 
Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
91, noes 154. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I want the 
Recorp to show, as all those who were 
either in the gallery or on the floor 
could see, that on the teller vote not a 
single Republican supported the Quigley 
amendment. 

Republicans have earned the title of 
being the champions of big business, big 
money, and special interests. The Re- 
publican vote against this amendment is 
just one more proof of where their 
loyalties lie. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Wi1.I1s, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12049) to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 542, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. SISK. I am in its present form, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SIsK moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
12049 to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics with instructions to report the 
same back to the House forthwith with the 
following changes: Strike out line 10 and all 
that follows down through line 8 on page 10 
and renumber the succeeding paragraphs 
accordingly. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 120, nays 269, not voting 42, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 128] 
YEAS—120 

Anderson, George Nix 

Mont. Granahan O’Hara, Mich. 
Ashley Gray Oliver 
Aspinall Green, Oreg. Pfost 
Bailey Green, Pa. Philbin 
Baring Griffiths Poage 
Barr Hagen Porter 
Barrett Hargis Price 
Beckworth Harmon Quigley 
Bennett, Fla. Hays Rabaut 
Boggs Hemphill Randall 
Bolling Hogan Riley 
Brademas Holifield Rivers, Alaska 
Brock Holtzman Rogers, Colo. 
Brooks, Tex. Inouye Rogers, Tex. 
Burleson Johnson, Calif. Roosevelt 
Byrne, Pa. Johnson, Wis. Rostenkowski 
Cannon Karsten Santangelo 
Cellier Karth Saund 
Clark Kastenmeier Shelley 
Coad Kee Shipley 
Cohelan Kelly 
Colmer King, Calif. Smith, Iowa 
Daniels Kowalski Smith, Miss. 
Dawson Lesinski Sullivan 
Delaney Levering Teller 
Denton McDowell Thompson, N.J. 
Dingell McFall Toll 
Donohue McGinley Udall 
Doyle McGovern Ullman 
Dulski Machrowicz Vanik 
Edmondson Mack Wampler 
Elliott, Ala. Madden Whitener 
Farbstein Magnuson Whitten 
Feighan Marshall Wier 
Flynn Meyer Willis 
Forand Miller, Clem Wolf 
Fountain Montoya Yates 
Friedel Oss Zablocki 
Gallagher Moulder 
Garmatz Multer 
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Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’Brien. N.Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pilllion 
Pirnie 

Poff 

Preston 
Pucinski 
Quie 

Rains 

Ray 

Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riehlman 
Rivers, S. C. 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roush 
Rutherford 
St. George 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Selden 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 

Siler 
Simpson 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Taber 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 


Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wyo. 


Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 

Utt 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Wainwright 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Weaver 
Weis 
Westland 
Wharton 
Wilson 
Wright 
Young 
Younger 


Martin 
Meader 
Metcalf 
Miller, 
George P. 
Morris, Okla. 
Morrison 
Pilcher 
Powell 


NAYS—270 

Abbitt Ford 
Abernethy Forrester 
Addonizio Frazier 
Albert Prelinghuysen 
Alexander Pulton 
Alger Gary 
Allen Gathings 
Andersen, Gavin 

Minn. Giaimo 
Andrews Glenn 
Anfuso Goodell 
Arends Grant 
Ashmore Griffin 
Auchincloss Gross 
Avery Gubser 
Ayres Haley 
Baldwin Halleck 
Barden Halpern 
Barry Hardy 
Bass, N.H. Harris 
Bass, Tenn. Harrison 
Bates Healey 
Baumhart Hébert 
Becker Hechler 
Belcher Henderson 
Bennett, Mich. Herlong 
Berry Hess 
Betts Hiestand 
Boland Hoeven 
Bolton Hoffman, Il. 
Bonner Hoffman, Mich. 
Bosch Holland 
Bow Holt 
Bowles Horan 
Boykin Hosmer 
Bray Huddleston 
Breeding Hull 
Brewster Ikard 
Brooks, La. Irwin 
Broomfield Jackson 
Brown, Ga. Jarman 
Broyhill Jennings 
Budge Jensen 
Burke, Ky. Johansen 
Burke, Mass. Johnson, Md 
Byrnes, Wis. Jonas 
Cahill Jones, Ala 
Casey Judd 
Cederberg Kearns 
Chamberlain Keith 
Chenoweth Keogh 
Chiperfield Kilday 
Church Kilgore 
Coffin King, Utah 
Collier Kirwan 
Conte Kitchin 
Cook Kluczynski 
Cooley Knox 
Corbett Kyl 
Cramer Lafore 
Cunningham Laird 
Curtin Lane 
Curtis, Mass. Langen 
Curtis, Mo. Lankford 
Daddario Latta 
Dague Lennon 
Davis, Ga. Libonati 
Davis, Tenn. Lindsay 
Dent Lipscomb 
Derounian Loser 
Derwinski McCormack 
Devine McCulloch 
Dixon McDonough 
Dooley McIntire 
Dorn, N.Y McMillan 
Dorn, 8.C McSween 
Dowdy Macdonald 
Downing Mahon 
Dwyer Mason 
Elliott, Pa Matthews 
Everett May 
Evins Merrow 
Fallon Michel 
Fascell Miller, N.Y. 
Fenton Milliken 
Fino Mills 
Fisher Minshall 
Flood Mitchell 
Flynt Moeller 
Fogarty Monagan 
Foley Moore 

NOT VOTING—42 

Adair Carnahan 
Alford Chelf 
Baker Diggs 
Bentley Durham 
Blatnik Gilbert 
Blitch Johrson, Colo. 
Brown, Mo Jones, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio Kasem 
Buckley Kilburn 
Burdick Landrum 
Canfield Mailliard 


Prokop 
Reece, Tenn. 


Rhodes, Pa. Thompson, La. Withrow 
Scott Widnall Zelenko 
Staggers Williams 
Steed Winstead 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. : 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Morrison with Mr. Martin. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Kilburn. 

. Landrum with Mr. Widnall. 

. Pilcher with Mr. Canfield. 

. Williams with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

. Winstead with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
. Staggers with Mr. Bentley. 

. Carnahan with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. George P. Miller with Mr. Mailliard. 
Mr. Prokop with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Adair. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN changed her vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. REUSS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mrs. PFOST changed her vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Futton) there 
were—ayes 235, nays 31. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BFRRREE 





CONSTITUTION AMENDMENT PRO- 
VIDING FOR REPRESENTATION IN 
THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE TO 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SMITH from the Committee on 
Rules submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 554, Rept. No. 1779) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 757) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States granting 
representation in the electoral college to the 
District of Columbia. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the resolution, and 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the resolution 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in or- 
der to said resolution except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on the Judiciary may be 
offered to any section of the resolution at the 
conclusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the resolu- 
tion to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the resolution and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit, with or with- 
out instructions. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





THE PAY RAISE BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday consent was granted that con- 
sideration of the pay raise bill be post- 
poned until next Wednesday. I de- 
sire to submit a similar request today in 
clarified language: 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of the rules, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Wednesday next for the 
Speaker to recognize any Member who 
signed discharge motion No. 6, being 
numbered 1 on the calendar of motions 
to discharge committees to call up said 
motion for immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AP- — 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12231) mak- 
ing appropriations for military con- 
struction for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes; and pending 
that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
moust consent that general debate be 
limited to 1 hour to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12231, with 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the consent 
agreement the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] for 
30 minutes. 

The gentleman from California is 
recognized. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I might con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, in the committee’s con- 
sideration of the fiscal year 1961 military 
construction program, it continued the 
several policies it had adopted in the 
past to the fullest extent practicable in 
determining the projects and funds to 
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pe approved. First and most important 
of these was the disapproval of projects 
not clearly essential to the military pos- 
ture of this Nation at the present time 
or in the foreseeable future. We are 
being constantly reminded of the present 
world situation and the effect of break- 
throughs in scientific and technological 
fields, all of which can change the di- 
rection of our military effort and con- 
sequently the amount of spending of 
military funds on short notice. Yet, the 

t of Defense continues to pro- 
pose project after project which are 
planned around obsolete or marginal 
concepts. In the past year, for example, 
the committee has seen the Air Force 
abandon two bases after investing mil- 
lions of dollars in new construction. 
These had been justified only a few 
months previous to their closure as es- 
sential to the operational requirements 
of the Air Force, particularly to our im- 
portant Strategic Air Command. To 
mention a few specific areas, your com- 
mittee does not feel that it can accept 
as essential the construction of swim- 
ming pools for officers’ clubs, additional 
commissaries, the costs associated with 
the needless transfer of functions, or the 
construction involved in taking research 
and development out of the hands of 
private agencies and concentrating it 
within the military services. 

Second. The committee has always in- 
sisted that maximum utilization be made 
of existing facilities. ‘The services still 
request funds for the replacement of bar- 
racks for example while at the same time 
planning to continue to hold the bar- 
racks to be replaced for so-called mobili- 
zation Reserve or to use for other pur- 
poses. If the facilities are good enough 
to hold in standby status or for other 
purposes, the committee can see no rea- 
son why new construction is required. 

Third. Projects were eliminated where 
the costs were excessive or plans were 
not solid. Your committee has recom- 
mended against appropriation of funds 
in several cases involving a complicated 
structure in which the architect-engineer 
to do the planning and design work has 
not yet been appointed. Again, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why barracks should 
be priced at $1,850 per man at one in- 
stallation and at another base adjacent 
thereto be $1,780 per man. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee has insisted on a firm, realistic 
program. Those projects which do not 
meet these standards have been elimi- 
nated. 

With these policies in mind, the com- 
mittee has considered budget estimates 
in the amount of $1,188 million and rec- 
ommends appropriations of $885.1 mil- 
— a encom of $302.8 million in the 

A detailed tabulation of the construc- 
tion projects approved by the committee 
will be found at the end of the report 
and the specific reductions will be found 
in the body of the report accompanying 
the bill, 

Many of you have asked questions 
about and other construction 
projects for the Reserve and National 
Guard components of the services. I 
would like to point out to you that the 
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committee has approved all of the funds 
requested for these programs in the 
three services. The detail of the com- 
mittee’s action in this regard will also be 
found in a tabulation at the end of the 


report. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The committee has approved $148,- 
809,000 for the regular construction pro- 
gram of the Department of the Army. 
These funds when added to unexpended 
balances from prior years will make 
$481,603,000 available for expenditure. 
A large portion of the funds approved 
for the Army are in support of the sur- 
face-to-air guided missile program, in- 
cluding research and development facili- 
ties for the Nike-Zeus program. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The amount of $157,018,000 is ap- 
proved for the Navy which when added 
to carryover funds, will make available 
$526,729,000 for expenditure in fiscal 
year 1961. ‘The projects approved for 
the Navy relate almost entirely to the 
operational effort of the Navy, including 
facilities in support of the Polaris bal- 
listic missile and the antisubmarine war- 
fare and nuclear shipbuilding programs. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The committee has approved $525,- 
331,000 for the Department of the Air 
Force. This amount when added to the 
unexpended balances estimated to be 
available at the close of fiscal year 1960 
will provide $1,876,930,000 for expendi- 
ture by the Air Force in fiscal year 1961. 
By far the largest part of the Air Force 
appropriation and, for that matter, the 
largest single item in the entire bill, is 
in support of the ballistic missile pro- 
gram. Included in this program are op- 
erational facilities for the new Minute- 
man solid propellant intercontinental 
ballistic missile. Extremely favorable 
cost bids which were not adequately re- 
flected in the estimates presented to the 
committee as well as modifications pro- 
posed for the Minuteman program en- 
abled the committee to make a reduction 
of $18.6 million in this program. Your 
committee has seen no reason to recom- 
mend excessive or blank-check type ap- 
propriations to the Congress even for 
this essential military program. Funds 
are also included in the Air Force pro- 
gram for the continued support of the 
SAC dispersal and alert capabilities, and 
essential support facilities for other op- 
erational missiles and requirements. 

In total, the bill as approved by the 
committee, when coupled with existing 
unexpended balances, will make avail- 
able over $3 billion for the military con- 
struction program of the several serv- 
ices in fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, when a committee 
recommends a reduction such as this in 
defense programs the question is always 
raised as to whether or not we are 
crippling the defense effort. 

First. Let me point out to you that the 
reductions made by the committee in- 
clude $66 million recommended by the 
Secretary of Defense with the approval 
of the President. 

Second. There has been more fiscal 
legerdemain concerned with these 
budget estimates than I have seen in my 
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period of service on the Committee on 
Appropriations. There has been so 
much confusion in the air defense pro- 
gram, for example, that those con- 
cerned with the program who recom- 
mended changes are still studying the 
effects of their recommendations. All 
this has resulted in a military construc- 
tion program represented by a dollar 
estimate contained in the President’s 
budget and not at that time backed up 
by any specific line items submitted to 
the Congress. In other words, the pie 
was sliced for each service early in the 
game and once the slices had been 
passed out the program was allowed to 
develop in far too much of a haphazard 
fashion. As a result, it has been up to 
your committee to give the program a 
very critical look. For example, we have 
denied funds for family housing in over- 
seas areas. We feel that the time has 
come to stop and take a look at the 
cost, the desirability and the risk in- 
volved in maintaining family communi- 
ties all over the face of the globe, 
especially in troubled areas, such as the 
Middle East, where dependents certain- 
ly have no business at this time. We 
have been so bold as to eliminate funds 
for commissaries in the belief that the 
archaic methods of operating the com- 
missary systems of the military services 
are geared to providing the lowest 
merchandise cost possible regardless of 
inefficiency. This method depends upon 
the Congress to appropriate funds for 
more and more facilities so that the cus- 
tomers will not be inconvenienced as it 
is pointed out in the committee report. 
The committee thinks it is time this sys- 
tem had a complete overhauling. We 
have denied funds for facilities in sup- 
port of certain research and develop- 
ment activities where the services pro- 
posed to take work being done at the 
present time under contract with pri- 
vate industry or research agencies and 
do it themselves or where a service pro- 
poses to start in new fields of basic re- 
search without giving adequate con- 
sideration to the requirements of the 
other services or to the facilities avail- 
able outside the military structure. 

We have insisted and will continue 
to insist that the Department of De- 
fense make maximum use of existing 
land and facilities instead of going to 
the extreme, as they proposed to do in 
one case, of paying approximately 
$10,000 per acre for land lying under 
water. 

Mr. Chairman, we have done these 
things and we are presenting a realistic 
construction program. Those of us who 
have participated in the hearings and 
writing of this bill on both sides of the 
aisle do not believe that the actions 
taken will in any way, shape, or form 
retard or damage our defense effort. On 
the contrary, if properly implemented, 
these actions will add to the defense 
effort of this country. This bill is based 
on long hours of searching, exhaustive 
hearings, and careful and detailed com- 
mittee markup sessions. I know that 
it will not satisfy every military service. 
It certainly will not satisfy every person 
in this House, but this is a solid bill. If 
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recommend it to you and urge its pas- 
sage. Our goal has been and will be a 
program which, if properly implemented 
by the Department of Defense and the 
military services, will save money, make 
better use of existing facilities, and keep 
the military construction program under 
continuous review by those in authority 
in the executive branch and the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to 
comment on the availability of funds 
under this bill for the planning required 
for a drydock at the Charleston Naval 
Shipyard in connection with the Polaris 
program. I am happy to state that funds 
are included in this bill for this project. 
This would make it possible to request 
the necessary funds for the actual con- 
struction of the project in the fiscal year 
1962 program. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing let me call 
your attention to one thing. This com- 
mittee realizes that we are not running 
a popularity contest in handling these 
bills. They are very difficult and in 
many instances there are questions in- 
volved as to whether or not we have not 
cut too deeply. We have not cut any 
deeper than we were justified in cutting, 
predicated upon the testimony given to 
this committee. If by further study we 
find we have made cuts that are too deep, 
of course, then when these matters are 
presented in conference with the other 
body, we will be able to give them con- 
sideration. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
tleman. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
the gentleman for bringing in a good bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for Military Con- 
struction, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SHEPPARD], and the members of the 
committee for allowing our request of 
$182,000 for the construction of a much 
needed Army Reserve training center at 
Marion, Ill. The chairman was very 
courteous to me when I appeared before 
his committee last year, when we were 
having difficulty with the Department of 
the Army. This project had been au- 
thorized since 1958, however the authori- 
zation had expired before the funds were 
requested in a line item appropriation 
request, therefore we were forced to seek 
new authorization before the project 
could be funded. 

Marion, ITll., has had a Reserve unit 
since World War I and has been serving 
defense needs in southern Illinois in in- 
adequate rented quarters for many 
years. Today’s action is good news for 
the many officers and men who are mem- 
bers of the Marion Reserve unit. It is 
also good news to the chamber of com- 
merce of Marion, the city officials, and 


I yield to the gen- 
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citizens of Marion and southern Illinois 
in general who have been fighting long 
and hard to have this needed training 
center built. We all thank you very 
much and I want to again congratulate 
the committee for providing for the de- 
fense requirements of this country in this 
bill. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill presented for 
your consideration today by the Appro- 
priations Committee provides for the 
construction of facilities, on a worldwide 
basis, to support the missions of our 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Reserve 
components. Military services cannot 
accomplish their assignments to pro- 
tect and safeguard the security of the 
United States unless they are provided 
with barracks, repair shops, airplane 
runways, and a multitude of other sup- 
porting activities too numerous to men- 
tion. 

The subcommittee in charge of this 
bill began its hearings on March 21, 1960, 
and they were not concluded until the 
middle of May. A total of 148 witnesses 
were heard in support of the budget re- 
quests and the detailed hearings are pub- 
lished in two volumes containing a total 
of 1,390 pages. The published hearings 
have been made available to all Members 
of the House as well as a 48-page report 
containing detailed information explain- 
ing actions taken by the subcommittee 
and approved by the full Appropriations 
Committee. 

New funds provided in the bill for mili- 
tary construction in fiscal year 1961 
amount to $885,168,000. This is a re- 
duction in the budget estimates of $302,- 
832,000. But when the new funds are 
added to unobligated balances from prior 
appropriations, the services will have 
available $1,595,298,624,000 for obligation 
in fiscal year 1961. And when the new 
funds appropriated in this bill are added 
to unexpended balances remaining from 
prior appropriations, the services will 
have available $3,004,819,000 for expend- 
iture in fiscal year 1961 for military 
construction. 

Naturally there is widespread interest 
in this military construction bill because 
it carries funds for the construction of 
facilities throughout the United States as 
well as overseas. In order to provide the 
Members of the House with information 
concerning the military construction 
program within their own States, the 
subcommittee report, beginning on page 
26 and carrying through page 47, lists by 
State and name of installation the funds 
appropriated in this bill. 

The subcommittee has been concerned 
over the apparent inability of the Armed 
Forces to make use of existing facilities 
so as to obviate the necessity of request- 
ing funds to construct new facilities. 
The subcommittee has given this subject 
more attention and study than almost 
any other subject connected with the 
program. The representatives of the 
services have been subjected to close ex- 
amination to determine the extent to 
which consideration is given to the use 
of existing facilities, and to the transfer 
of facilities between the services, before 
new construction funds are requested. 
Invariably the answer is given that close 
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liaison is maintained between the serv- 
ices, that transfer of existing facilities 
from one service to another are not 
only encouraged but are required when 
conditions justify it, and that every pos- 
sible effort is being made to utilize exist- 
ing facilities, instead of buying new ones, 
whenever it is possible to do so in view 
of the requirement. The trouble is that 
many existing facilities were constructed 
years ago when conventional weapons 
were in vogue and the services maintain 
that frequently they are not in the right 
place and do not meet the requirements 
of modern and sophisticated weapons 
systems. 

This is obviously true with respect to 
the use of modern weapons and the de- 
ployment of military forces, but there 
are many instances in which the services 
maintain and operate supporting facili- 
ties of a commercial or industrial type, 
and it is the feeling of the subcommittee 
that geography is not so important in 
such cases. The report is quite critical 
of the Defense Department for failing 
to make what the subcommittee feels is 
the fullest possible utilization of exist- 
ing facilities. 

I think, however, that the record made 
here today should include the statement 
of the Defense Department official in 
charge of properties and installations, 
and the facts and figures submitted by 
him to this subcommittee in support of 
his statement that substantial progress 
is being made in the field of disposition 
of excess property and of transfer of 
same between the services. It seems fair 
to do so because, while the information 
is in the hearings, many people who 
read this record will not have access to 
the testimony and they should know 
what the Defense Department is doing 
in this area. 

Mr. Floyd S. Bryant, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Properties and In- 
stallations, was the Defense Department 
witness on this point and his following 
statement appears on page 642 of part 
II of the hearings: 

My office conducts a continuous review of 
all military real property holdings so as to 
enable the military departments to make 
maximum, efficient, and economical use of 
existing facilities and to identify property 
which can be excessed and disposed of, 
thereby conserving manpower and operating 
costs. The effectiveness of such review in- 
volves close liaison and coordination with 
the three military departments in order to 
assure that the essential military base 
structure is provided within the framework 
of this economical concept. Methods for 
improving the technique of this review are 
constantly under study by my staff. 

During the period March 1, 1959, to April 
15, 1960, 124 entire installations and por- 
tions of 64 other installations were identi- 
fled and excessed or are in the process of 
being excessed. The installations so identi- 
fied represent 2,216,042 acres of land which, 
with improvements, cost $740,830,000. 

Substantial economies have also been ef- 
fected through joint utilization of land and 
facilities as between the services, particu- 
larly in the functional areas of logistical 
support, as well as the consolidation of ac- 
tivities into fewer facilities, and transfers of 
facilities between the military departments. 
For example, a recent survey of military real 
properties in the State of Hawaii, conducted 
under the supervision of my office, disclosed 
over 3,000 acres of land in 92 separate areas 
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as excess to the requirements of the cogni- 
zant military department and that at least 
35 separate facilities were used jointly by 
two or more services. Copies of this survey 
report have been furnished this committee. 
We are continuing this study in order to as- 
sure that all land to be retained in Hawaii 
is definitely required to support firm long- 
term requirements and have requested the 
military departments to consider methods 
to enable the disposition of additional acre- 
age at various designated locations on the 
islands of Oahu and Kauai. 

Our records show that during the period 
from fiscal year 1955 to March 1, 1960, a total 
of 272,939 acres with improvements, having 
an original cost of approximately $353 mil- 
lion, has been transferred between the mili- 
tary departments. In addition, land is fre- 
quently permitted by one military depart- 
ment to another, and there are many in- 
stallations where joint operations are con- 
ducted, such as the three national missile 
ranges. We fully share the views of this 
committee concerning the substantial sav- 
ings in annual operating expenditures which 
can be achieved by making the most efficient 
possible use of the installations now under 
military control, and we are endeavoring to 
improve property management activities in 
order to increase such savings. 


Attention is invited to pages 329 
through 331 of part I of the hearings 
for a list of 112 properties containing 
127,160 acres having an acquisition cost 
of $454,500,000 which were declared ex- 
cess to Navy requirements in fiscal year 
1959. Most of these properties have now 
been transferred to GSA for disposal and 
the date of transfer is included opposite 
ae name of each property shown on the 

st. 

On pages 304 through 309 of part I of 
the hearings is a list of disposals and 
transfers of land and improvements by 
the Navy during fiscal year 1959, the ac- 
quisition cost of which was $176,416,819. 

On pages 300 through 303 of part I of 
the hearings is an itemized list showing 
Navy disposals and transfers for part of 
fiscal year 1960—July 1, 1959 through 
December 31, 1959. This property in- 
cluding improvements and related per- 
sonal property had an acquisition cost of 
$172,365,743. 

On pages 298 and 299 of part I of the 
hearings is a list showing Navy disposals 
and transfers from January 1, 1960 
through March 31, 1960, which, with im- 
provements and related personal prop- 
had an acquisition cost of $199,095,- 

On pages 296 and 297 of part I of the 
hearings is a list of 83 Navy installations 
pending disposal as of March 31, 1960. 

These lists show that during the last 
several years the Navy has disposed or 
transferred property to another service 
or agency of the Government having an 
acquisition cost of more than $1 billion. 
It is also shown that 83 additional prop- 
erties, having an acquisition cost of ap- 
proximately $40 million, are pending dis- 


On pages 9 and 10 of part I of the 
hearings is a list showing 74 Army in- 
Stallations either disposed, in process of 
disposition or approved for inactivation 
during fiscal year 1960-61. 

On pages 34 of part II of the hearings 
there is a list of real property disposals 
by the Air Force during fiscal year 1960, 
showing a, total of 26 properties disposed. 
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There is also a list on page 35 showing a 
forecast of 17 installations programed for 
disposal in fiscal year 1961 by the Air 
Force. 

While the subcommittee is quite con- 
cerned over the large amount of land 
and property held by the several services, 
much of which is obviously in excess of 
needs, of equal importance to the sub- 
committee is the desirability of trans- 
ferring installations from one service to 
another, to meet the needs of the latter, 
and to obviate the necessity of providing 
new facilities. Pursuant to a request 
made by the subcommittee, the Depart- 
ment of Defense provided a detailed list 
showing installations transferred in 
whole or in part by one service to another 
from fiscal year 1955 through 1960. At- 
tention is invited to pages 736 through 
740 of part II of the hearings for an 
itemized list showing transfers of such 
installations from the Air Force to the 
Army and Navy; from the Army to the 
Air Force and the Navy; and from the 
Navy to the Army and Air Force during 
said years. While the subcommittee is 
pleased to note from these lists, and from 
testimony produced during the hearings, 
that progress is being made in the dis- 
posal of excess property and in the trans- 
fer of property no longer needed by one 
service to another which is in need of 
such an installation, it is the intention of 
the subcommittee to continue to press 
the services, and the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, for even greater effort 
along this line. Whenever one service 
can fill its requirement by making use 
of an unused facility in the hands of 
another service, new construction can be 
avoided and the taxpayers will be bene- 
fited. It is the firm policy of this sub- 
committee to insist upon such transfers 
whenever possible. A reading of the re- 
port which accompanies the bill now be- 
fore you will show many instances in 
which the subcommittee denied con- 
struction funds for new facilities because 
it did not feel that adequate study had 
been given to the use of existing facilities 
in other locations. 

On May 13, 1960, our subcommittee 
presented to the full Appropriations 
Committee and the latter approved a 
48-page report containing a detailed 
analysis of the actions taken by the Sub- 
committee on Military Construction. 
This report contains an itemized listing 
of all military construction projects ap- 
proved for funding in 1961 for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force at home and abroad, 
as well as a project by project listing of 
construction programs approved for our 
Reserve components. This report has 
been available to all Members since May 
13 of this year and I do not deem it 
necessary to discuss line items. I would 
like to say, and emphasize, that the 
seven members of this subcommittee are 
fully conscious of the importance of pro- 
viding our armed services, Regular and 
Reserve, with adequate facilities to meet 
their important objectives of protecting 
the security of the United States. 

In a program of the magnitude en- 
compassed in this bill, there necessarily 
will be differences of opinion concern- 
ing the relative importance of the proj- 
ects urged for funding. There were even 
differences of opinion within the sub- 
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committee but these differences were 
ironed out and the program presented 
to you today for approval represents the 
composite view of the members of the 
subcommittee and will be sufficient, in 
the opinion of all of the members ot 
the subcommittee, to provide the serv- 
ices with the necessary physical facili- 
ties to accomplish their important mis- 
sions. We. therefore recommend the 
program presented to you today in the 
bill now before you. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Srxes]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, to re- 
capitulate. Last year we appropriated 
for the purpose of military construction 
$1,340 million. This year the budget es- 
timate calls for $1,188 million. The com- 
mittee has recommended $885 million 
which is $455 million below the 1960 level 
and $302 million below the 1961 budget 
estimate. In other words, this bill has 
been cut sharply. This is probably the 
largest percentage cut of any appropria- 
tion bill that has been before you this 
year. 

It is a very simple matter. The com- 
mittee is just trying to save some of the 
taxpayers’ money. But, I want to assure 
you there are no random cuts just for 
the sake of cutting. Every reduction in 
this bill follows a definite pattern. For 
instance, projects were eliminated for 
which there are no construction plans. 
That indicates, certainly, there is no 
longfelt need and no well thought out 
requirement, because otherwise plans 
would have been available. Or the proj- 
ects were eliminated which were intended 
to supplant other facilities which are 
still usable; or projects were eliminated 
which might be housed in existing bases, 
some of which are scheduled for closing. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to make 
cuts in an appropriation bill. We like 
to promise substantial savings in Gov- 
ernment spending to our constituents, 
but it is very hard to make reductions 
when we get to the floor of Congress. 
We see the huge annual budget and it 
looks like it ought to be easy to cut a 
few billions here and there, but when 
we get through with our work we find 
that cuts usually have been small, de- 
spite our very best efforts. 

It is particularly difficult to make cuts 
in this bill because, quite frankly, we 
have to step on a lot of toes. Nobody 
wants projects cut or eliminated in his 
own district. It makes us look good when 
projects are approved; it makes us look 
bad when we lose them. 

Our constituents are strong for econ- 
omy for the other fellow, but they do not 
like it to begin at home. 

I can assure you this committee wants 
to appropriate adequate funds to pro- 
vide necessary facilities for our Armed 
Forces. We realize that new conditions 
of warfare may require new establish- 
ments. Missile-launching  establish- 
ments have to be built. Major popula- 
tion areas have to be ringed with the 
latest defenses. Some bases become out 
of date. There is a constant costly 
change in the military picture. For in- 
stance, less than 10 years ago our prin- 
cipal dependence for defense around our 
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cities were skysweepers. We were buy- 
ing them by the hundreds. They were 
the answer to the bomber of that day. 
Now there is not a single skysweeper left. 
In a decade they have become obsolete. 
They are not adequate for defense 
against present day bombers. Now we 
have to use the Nike, the Bomarc, and 
other present-day weapons. 

In addition, we on the committee have 
to cope with the problem of empire 
building. Ambitious commanders realize 
that growing establishments mean more 
prestige and more stars. We find that 
all military commanders seem to be able 
to find plausible reasons for doing any- 
thing they want to do, particularly when 
it comes to adding new facilities. Of 
course they want new facilities and new 
installations. ‘That is understandable. 
Some of the old ones are not as desir- 
able as we would like. Sometimes it 
costs a lot of money to maintain the old 
facilities. Then too, we find that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget does not ride herd in 
this field as they do in some fields. So 
the committee must try to do the job; 
must try to find places to save some 
money. 

We are particularly disturbed, as you 
have been told previously this afternoon, 
with the fact that the Department of 
Defense makes such slight effort to use 
existing facilities instead of constructing 
new ones. On the one hand they are 
constantly building up one set of bases 
while at the same time they are closing 
other bases, or only partially utilizing 
other bases. Some of this is necessary. 
You cannot use old bases just for the 
sake of keeping them occupied. There 
must be some requirement for their use. 
We believe in using present facilities 
where possible however for it costs a 
great deal of money to build a base, to 
put in permanent facilities, to air-condi- 
tion and soundproof it. And then it 
creates havoc in the economy of an area 
when a base is closed. When you close a 
base you are closing 15 or 20 or 25, some- 
times 50 or more, millions of dollars of 
Government money. That is what it 
costs to build a modern base. 

Sometimes there is no more need for a 
base and it should be closed. But when 
the military closes one set of bases while 
building up others, or closes one base in 
order to reopen or extend another, or 
continues one which has been programed 
for closing, the committee feels there are 
grounds for questioning this action. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished friend from Kansas. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the excellent state- 
ment he has made and to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that in my district at 
Sunflower, Kans., near Lawrence, there 
are 10,000 acres and over half a bil- 
lion dollars invested in a large number 
of buildings, modern equipment, system 
of roads, and so forth. That is under 
control of the Army. I am wondering if 
there is any method whereby different 
branches of the service correlate their 
equipment, plans, and so forth to make 
use of existing facilities instead of build- 
ing new ones? 
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Mr. SIKES. The gentleman has high- 
lighted the point I am discussing, and I 
want to compliment the gentleman on his 
interest in this question. 

We are told year after year that these 
matters are carefully coordinated, that 
all bases which are to be closed are re- 
ported, and that each of the services is 
required to take a look at any facility 
that is available before making a request 
for new facilities. Sometimes the com- 
mittee seriously questions the fact that 
eareful consideration is given to these 
matters; certainly, we do not believe that 
enough consideration is given. We be- 
lieve that a great deal more money could 
be saved if a more determined effort were 
made to screen all available facilities and 
to use those facilities if possible rather 
than build new ones. We have seen cases 
where we are certain screening is not 
being done as carefully as it should be; 
and we are equally certain that a great 
deal of money, many millions of dollars, 
could be saved if it were. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Defense Depart- 
ment informs me they are keeping the 
Sunflower installation on a standby basis 
for use in anemergency. Does that take 
it out of consideration by other services? 

Mr. SIKES. It does not take it out of 
consideration by the other services, but 
it does not receive the same degree of 
consideration as though it had been de- 
clared surplus. Where a facility is on a 
standby basis it means that there is some 
latent use for it; that it would be used in 
an emergency, by the owner service. 
Consequently it is not available to an- 
other service to the same degree that a 
surplus base would be. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very grateful to 
the gentleman from Florida and this 
great committee. 

Mr, AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I am very glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I, too, want to join my 
colleague from Kansas in congratulating 
the Appropriations Subcommittee in par- 
ticular with respect to what they have 
done for the Fifth Army. Last year, 
of the six armies, the Fifth was in the 
sixth place. Now we are proud to know 
we have moved up one. Of course we 
appreciate the excellent consideration 
the committee has been giving to us in 
that respect, and we hope that when 
next year rolls around we may have 
moved up another notch and be in third 
from the last place. 

In glancing at the breakdown of allo- 
cations to the Fifth Army I note that 
practically all the money the committee 
allowed the Fifth Army went to Fort 
Leonard Wood in Missouri; and in read- 
ing the hearings, or in glancing over the 
hearings, I noticed the statement that 
you are in process of modernizing Fort 
Leonard Wood and that there is no rea- 
son why tre modernization program will 
not continue for quite a while, I notice 
further that a $60 million program is 
contemplated for Fort Leonard Wood. 

I am trying to reconcile the state- 
ments. The gentleman from North 
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Carolina said that he always admonished 
the military to look at their existing 
facilities before they start to construct 
others. Now, the gentleman from 
Florida replies to the gentleman from 
Kansas that he is aware of a 10,000-acre 
modern plant in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict in Kansas. I am wondering about 
the propriety of going to Fort Leonard 
Wood and commence the building of a 
base that is not permanent and embark 
on a $60 million program. 

Mr. SIKES. I trust that the com- 
ments of the gentleman from Kansas 
will be carefully read in the Pentagon. 
It bears out what I have previously 
stated. This committee does insist that 
existing facilities be utilized where they 
can be. We do not establish the pro- 
gram, we do not say what bases can or 
cannot be submitted to Congress for 
authorization or for construction. We 
scrutinize the program as carefully as 
we can after it reaches us, and the re- 
ductions now before you serve to bear 
out the comments I have made about the 
work of the committee. 

Mr. AVERY. I appreciate the re- 
sponse of the gentleman from Florida 
and I hope, as the gentleman does, that 
the colloquy between him and myself 
will be read not only by the Pentagon 
but at other places throughout the 
United States where perhaps the Fifth 
Army Headquarters would be a place for 
a quick perusal of these comments also. 

Mr. SIKES. I will say again this com- 
mittee does not feel there is an ade- 
quately coordinated program to insure 
the best use of existting facilities or even 
that there is much real effort to use 
existing facilities in order to avoid the 
cost of new facilities. We want a more 
careful look taken by the military 
authorities and a more conscientious 
effort made to save money in the field 
of military construction. We are con- 
vinced that little real inconvenience will 
be encountered by using existing facili- 
ties in at least some of the cases we have 
encountered and we know that major 
savings will result if that is done. 

I said in the beginning that this bill 
will step on some toes. That fact is re- 
gretted, and there is not much we can 
do about it if we are going to do the 
job that we are charged with doing. We 
could have marked this bill up at the 
budget level. We could have even 
thrown in a few installations or a few 
projects for some of our friends and by 
doing so we would have saved many 
weeks of time and effort that we spent 
in the long and exhaustive hearings 
which this bill received. Instead, after 
many weeks of effort, we made cuts that 
have resulted in material savings to the 
taxpayers. We have saved about $300 
million, and we hope as a result that we 
can have the full support of the Con- 
gress in the passage of the bill as we 
have reported it. 

I want to be perfectly frank and ad- 
mit there may be instances where we cut 
too deeply. We are not infallible in any 
sense. If additional information is 


available which shows some items should 
not have been reduced in scope or elimi- 
nated, the Defense Departments are in- 
vited to produce this additional justi- 
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fication when they appear before the 
Senate. I have an open mind on all 
projects, and if I am a member of the 
conference committee, I will be com- 
pletely fair on any changes which are 
supported with facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distin- 
guished and able gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend my 
friend, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sr1xEs], and the members of the subcom- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle, espe- 
cially the chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD], and the rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], on be- 
half of the taxpayers of this country. 
I do not suppose there are any hymns 
of praise being sung on behalf of the 
subcommittee at the Pentagon this 
afternoon, but when I note that all you 
gentleman have joined in cutting spend- 
ing almost a half-billion dollars below 
last year, a little of the sunlight that is 
outdoors seems to penetrate the House 
Chamber and give hope that some finan- 
cial sanity and reason still exists. Again, 
I want to commend the members of the 
subcommittee for what I think is an 
excellent job and say that it is a nice 
feeling to be able to vote for this bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am concerned 
in hearing the gentleman’s judgment on 
the report which had wide publicity 
yesterday in the papers that we do not 
have adequate dispersal of our SAC 
bases and our striking power insofar as 
our permanent forces are concerned. 
Would the gentleman tell me whether 
this dispersal is moving forward ade- 
quately under the present construction 
program? 

Mr. SIKES. Yes. Let me say to my 
distinguished friend that I do believe the 
dispersal program is moving forward 
rapidly enough to meet the requirements 
of this particular period. It may be that 
in time we will have to step up the dis- 
persal program, but the gentleman must 
bear in mind that we cannot scatter 
SAC or other installations too widely. 
We cannot break them up into pieces 
that are so very small that they cannot 
be coordinated. There is more likeli- 
hood that additional hardening of sites 
for protection will be resorted to. At 
the moment I feel that the problem of 
dispersal is one that is being adequately 
met. I am not at the moment seriously 
disturbed by the report to which the 
gentleman alluded. Let me say also, if 
we are able to set up the air alert pro- 
gram that the House voted for, I feel 
that the matter of dispersal will become 
somewhat less important. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to express my 
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tremendously deep gratitude for any- 
thing and everything you have done for 
our State of Massachusetts and what you 
have done for the Nation. I realize that 
all of you know full well better than I do 
the seriousness of our situation today, 
and our anxiety in having a proper air 
defense program. I know how you have 
worked on it, and for every single thing 
you have done for our State I am most 
grateful. 

Mr.SIKES. I thank the gentlewoman. 
She has been a wonderful help in in- 
suring the level of defense we have 
attained. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, it 
is with extreme regret that I note that 
H.R. 12231, which makes appropriations 
for military construction for the De- 
partment of Defense for fiscal 1961 does 
not contain funds previously authorized 
for a 100-bed station hospital and heat- 
ing plant and an academic building at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground in Aberdeen, 
Md. 

The House Armed Services Committee, 
after hearing testimony from the De- 
partment of the Army, recommended 
that $1,800,000 be authorized for the 
construction of a 75-bed hospital and 
the necessary heating plant and $3,321,- 
000 for the academic building. This au- 
thorization was approved by the House 
on March 9, 1960. 

The authorization was then considered 
by the Senate. The Department of the 
Army made such a strong case before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that the Senate was convinced that the 
construction of a 100-bed hospital at this 
important base was justified. The Sen- 
ate increased the authorization for the 
hospital and heating plant to $2,900,000, 
while maintaining the request for the 
academic building at $3,321,000. 

A conference committee was appointed 
and subsequently on June 1, the confer- 
ence committee report containing the 
increased authorization was approved by 
the House and the Senate. 

Yesterday the President signed Pub- 
lic Law 86-500, which embodies the rec- 
ommendations for these vitally needed 
facilities at Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
saw fit to delete the recommendation au- 
thorization from the bill now before this 
House. While I maintain the highest 
regard for the members of that commit- 
tee, I respectfully submit that this au- 
thorization having been twice approved 
by this House should be implemented by 
the necessary appropriations in order 
that construtcion can begin at once. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to voice strong protest over the ex- 
clusion from this bill of the $2.9 million 
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which the Air Force has requested for 
recycle and maintenance facilities for the 
Minuteman ICBM’s. 

When the Subcommittee on Military 
Construction made its report on this bill 
@ month ago, it questioned the need in 
fiscal 1961 for funds to develop the pro- 
posed recycle and maintenance facilities 
at Hill Air Force Base. It also asked the 
Air Force to explore carefully the possi- 
bility of utilizing existing facilities, spe- 
cifically the Marquardt Corp. plant at 
Ogden which produces ramjet engines 
for the Bomarc missiles, for this recycle 
and maintenance work. 

The questions which the subcommittee 
raised on this project were perfectly 
sound at the time the subcommittee 
raised them. I applaud the committee’s 
desire to utilize existing facilities and 
save the Nation the cost of building new 
facilities. But the picture has changed 
since the report on this bill was issued. 

The international situation has 
changed, and this has given sharp em- 
phasis to the defense program generally. 
More specifically, the Air Force, in re- 
cent testimony to committees of the 
other body, has clearly answered the 
questions which the subcommitte’s report 
raised on the recycle and maintenance 
facilities. 

This was indirectly demonstrated, in- 
cidentally, by the fact that the confer- 
ence report on the military construction 
authorization bill, which the House ac- 
cepted last week, gives this project the 
green light. That act specifically au- 
thorizes the construction in fiscal 1961 
of the recycle and maintenance facilities 
for the Minuteman. 

In testimony to the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, Air Force wit- 
nesses emphasized that— 

First. The Minuteman program will 
definitely need the funds for the recycle 
and maintenance facilities in fiscal 1961; 
to delay the construction until fiscal 1962 
very possibly could cause an unnecessary 
delay in making these ICBM’s opera- 
tional. 

Second. The Air Force definitely plans 
to utilize all of the existing facilities 
which it reasonably can in the develop- 
ment of the new recycle facilities. 

During this testimony, Col. William 
H. Parkhill pointed out, and I quote: 

The availability of these facilities at the 
start of the operational program will be a 
bonus without any increase in cost to the 
overall Minuteman program. * * * A proj- 
ect in the fiscal year 1962 military construc- 
tion program will not provide facilities in 
time. The required construction must be 
provided on a timely basis through the fiscal 
year 1961 military construction program. 


The witness also went on to observe, 
and I quote: 

In connection with this project, a complete 
and detailed study was made of all exising 
and projected Air Force facilities, including 
the Bomarc installation at Hill Air Force 
Base. Also proposed locations were critically 
reviewed and existing Government land and 
buildings will be used to the maximum ex- 
tent. It was found that by accomplishing 
some modifications and by utilizing existing 
Bomare and Snark support buildings, only 
minimum new construction would be re- 
quired. The existing support buildings 
which will be used are located in the main 
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depot maintenance complex, while the re- 
quested new construction will be located on 
Hill Air Force Base adjacent to the former 
Army arsenal area. Depot surveillance of the 
Bomarc solid propellent engine has been 
planned for accomplishment in an existing 
igloo. The existing igloos cannot be used 
for Minuteman assemly and disassembly be- 
cause they are not large enough and cannot 
be expanded. The necessary X-ray equip- 
ment is in place at Hill Air Force Base and 
is used for accomplishing all types of ammu- 
nition inspection. This new construction is 
required because of the explosive character- 
istic of the solid propellent engines. Existing 
structures simply cannot be adapted to a re- 
quirement which includes the necessity, in 
the interest of safety, of having a maximum 
of one missile per building. Each building 
must be separate from the next and each 
building will be surrounded by a revetment. 

The $2,900,000 requested for this line item 
includes construction of 5 new buildings 
(approximately 50 feet by 110 feet) and the 
modification of 12 existing igloos and ap- 
proximately 42,000 square feet of floor space 
in buildings 301 and 510. The new con- 
struction for the depot maintenance facility, 
although identical in basic design, is not 
a duplication of the Boeing Aircraft indus- 
trial facilities programed for Hill Air Force 
Base for two reasons: First, the depot main- 
tenance facility will have different interior 
configuration to support disassembly as well 
as assembly; second, the Boeing Aircraft 
industrial facilities will be fully utilized to 
assemble new missiles during the same time 
period that the depot maintenance facili- 
ties, herein requested, will be fully utilized. 


Brig. Gen. Robert H. Curtin clarified 
and reemphasized these points in the 
same hearing, when he was questioned 
onthem. He said, andI quote: 


The House had three specific comments on 
this item. One was time phasing. They 
questioned that perhaps we were program- 
ing this a little early. 

The second was scope and need and the 
third was why we could not use available 
facilities. If I may, I would like to address 
myself to the latter part of that comment 
first. I think it was perhaps overlooked that 
actually at Hill Air Force Base, for depot 
maintenance of the Minuteman, for which 
this facility is intended, we envisage that 
we will use 14 existing buildings without 
modification, 14 other buildings that exist 
but with some modification, plus five new 
buildings. It is this $2.9 million that relates 
to the modification of the 14 existing build- 
ings plus the provision of the five new build- 
ings. I think it is manifestly clear that we 
are using available facilities to the maxi- 
mum. 


The general also pointed out, and I 
quote. 

The Minuteman, we feel, is one of our 
most vital weapons systems. We feel that if 
we were to defer this facility for another 
year we would in essence be gambling with 
assurance of the early operational capability 
of the Minuteman. While this might be 
considered insurance for that program, we 
feel it is most essential and we do not con- 
sider that for this amount of money we 
should gamble with a system of such vital 
importance as the Minuteman. 


We all agree, I am sure, that we can- 
not afford to gamble with a system of 
such vital importance as the Minuteman. 
We must make these highly mobile 
ICBM’s operational at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

For these reasons, I now call upon the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction 
of our Appropriations Committee to 
withdraw its expressed objection to this 
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$2.9 million project. As Colonel Park- 
hill so aptly pointed out, we are going to 
have to build these facilities at some 
time; there is no alternative. We should 
make sure the Minuteman program has 
them just as quickly as it needs them. 
If the subcommittee withdraws its ob- 
jection, our conferees will be entirely 
free to see that this project is restored 
to the military construction appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1961 when the bill reaches 
a House-Senate conference. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SCHENCK]. 

Mr.SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, it has 
long seemed to me that the most effec- 
tive way for me to gain understanding 
on legislative matters and to express my 
views is in seeking to discuss these ques- 
tions with our colleagues on the appro- 
priate committee. I have found them 
always more than willing both to give 
me the information I have requested and 
to give consideration to my inquiries and 
suggestions. On rare occasions, when I 
have felt that the recommendations 
made do not square either with the facts 
or the best public interest, I have felt 
compelled to speak out and for the 
record. 

Permit me also, Mr. Chairman, to 
point with pardonable pride to my con- 
tinuous efforts in behalf of efficiency and 
economy in government consistent with 
the best public interest and the best in- 
terest of our Nation. It has been my 
deep-seated conviction, Mr. Chairman, 
that legislation and appropriations based 
upon merit and upon what is best for 
our entire Nation are also best for the 
Third District of Ohio, which I have the 
honor to represent here in the Congress 
of the United States. Hence I have 
studiously avoided making any plea for 
any action merely because it would be of 
some special or selfish benefit to either 
the great State of Ohio or my district. 

Much has been said on the floor of this 
House time after time about worldwide 
tensions—the blustering rantings and 
bragging of the communistic saber rat- 
tlers, and the absolute need for our Na- 
tion to be in a position to meet these 
challenging dangers with spiritual, 
moral, and military strength. Those 
who seek some imaginary or personal 
political advantage by unjustly and 
without foundation criticizing the moral, 
spiritual, educational, scientific, engi- 
neering, and military strength of our Na- 
tion are performing a very real disserv- 
ice. Iam convinced, Mr. Chairman, they 
will be repudiated by the very ones they 
seek to influence. Anyone who attempts 
to sell short the understanding, the con- 
fidence, the strength, and the ability of 
our American citizens is in for a proper 
and a rude awakening. American citi- 
zens throughout the length and breadth 
of our land regardless of their occupa- 
tions or their economic positions are very 
well informed, and their dedication to our 
American way of life with all the free- 
doms, rights, privileges, and opportuni- 
ties guaranteed under our U.S. Constitu- 
tion has been proven so many times that 
these attributes need not be reempha- 
sized again here. 

I am deeply aware, Mr. Chairman, of 
the absolute necessity to exercise the 
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very highest degree of prudence in main. 
taining the financial soundness of the 
economy of our Nation, and this requires 
us also to administer all phases of our 
defense posture with the greatest pos- 
sible degree of economy and efficiency 
consistent with the adequate needs. 
Money and effort efficiently spent and 
used especially through our research and 
development defense programs provide 
the greatest possible assurance of ade- 
quate protection. 

It will be recalled that last year during 
the consideration of the military con- 
struction appropriation bill for fisca) 
1960, this Appropriations Subcommittee 
pointed out in its report with consider- 
able pride that the recommended appro- 
priations were $118,847,300 less than the 
amount appropriated for fiscal 1959 and 
$278,197,300 under the budget request 
for 1960. 

Special emphasis was made on page 
7 of House Report 811 last year to the 
request to the Secretary of Defense for 
further study of the need for aviation 
medicine facilities and that this report 
be made by the Secretary of Defense to 
the committee not later than January 
15, 1960. This report was dated Janu- 
ary 25, 1960, and sent to the subcom- 
mittee on February 3, 1960. 

Although the report of the office of the 
Secretary of Defense is necessarily gen- 
eral because it covers all the Armed 
Forces, there are several parts which 
warrant emphasis. One assumption of 
the study is “that the Department of 
Defense has potential requirements for 
manned space vehicles, the overriding 
importance of which in terms of national 
survival is only beginning to be appre- 
ciated; and that, consequently, there 
exists an extensive list of associated re- 
quirements for aerospace medical knowl- 
edge and techniques that will be funda- 
mental to successful military space pro- 
grams.” 

In its findings the report states: 

Requirements for aerospace medical re- 
search capabilities within the Department 
of Defense: A comprehensive research pro- 
gram in the various fields of military aero- 
space medicine will be required for many 
years to come not only by the challenges 
of space but also by the aeromedical prob- 
lems of conventional and jet aviation, many 
of which are in fact only in the infancy of 
elucidation. Added to this are the demands 
for aerospace medical knowledge sufficient 
to guarantee the effectiveness of the human 
operator in advanced experimental aero- 
space craft such as the X-15 and the Dyna- 
soar, both of which are active projects today. 


The report further states: 


Importance of favorable location of sup- 
porting agencies: Developmental require- 
ments for the military exploitation of aero- 
space must have continued and expanded ex- 
pert support in the aerospace medical 
sciences. Experience has shown that the 
most satisfactory research support comes 
from activities which are intimately inte- 
grated physically and organizationally with 
the major hardware developing establish- 
ments of the Armed Forces. 


It will be noted that beginning at the 
bottom of page 125 of part II of the hear- 
ings on this legislation this year and 
ending on the top of page 130, brief con- 
sideration was again given to the need 
for two very important laboratory fa- 
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cilities in connection with the work of the 
Wright Air Development Division located 
on Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 
Most of the space on these 4% pages was 
taken up by printed statements and 
tables requested for the record. Only on 
parts of two pages was there a rather 
cursory questioning of the Air Force wit- 
nesses on the importance of these facil- 
ities. Appropriations for these two im- 
portant and authorized facilities weye 
summarily again deleted, this being done 
in spite of the full justification for them 
in the report requested from the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to which I have already 
referred and with the request that an- 
other report be furnished by the Secre- 
tary of Defense by January 15, 1961, on 
the need for these same facilities. This 
request is to be found on page 3 of the 
report on the bill before us today. Iam 
given to understand that this action 
again this year was taken upon the ab- 
solute insistence of the chairman of this 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

For the life of me, Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot understand the reasons for this 
arbitrary position in view of the facts. 
To satisfy myself as to the validity and 
the justification of the request for these 
two laboratory facilities, I checked into 
the matter with considerable care. I 
find, Mr. Chairman, that among the 
other responsibilities of the Wright Air 
Development Division at WPAFB, a great 
deal of work is being done on the design 
and development of the airplane cockpit, 
its construction and equipment, to assure 
the efficient and proper control of the 
airplane during all the conditions and 
circumstances in which it will be flown. 
An especially important consideration in 
all of the operational phases of all types 
of aircraft is the inescapable need that 
the pilot be so protected that he can 
carry out his mission with the highest 
degree of proficiency and the greatest 
possible assurance that both he and the 
airplane will return to the operational 
base. 

Although we can all appreciate the 
need for research in protecting pilots in 
present aircraft, we know that the need 
for this work is infinitely greater in the 
space conquest ahead. Our problem is 
not only to design and build space ve- 
hicles but to insure the survival of our 
pilots. This is of primary importance, 
Mr. Chairman, not alone because our Na- 
tion must have the most efficient mili- 
tary aircraft of all types that it is pos- 
sible for us to have and to protect the 
investment of taxpayers’ dollars in these 
aircraft but also so that we can give our 
well-trained and efficient flying person- 
nel the very best personal protection we 
can give to them in the most extreme en- 
vironments. 

In order to meet this responsibility 
with the greatest degree of efficiency, 
saving of very important time, economy, 
and accomplishment, it is completely 
necessary and essential, Mr. Chairman, 
that there be constant and immediate 
coordination at all times between the 
designing engineers and the scientists 
and doctors of the Aerospace Medical 
Laboratory. This has been confirmed, 
Mr. Chairman, not only in my conver- 
Sations with responsible officers of the 
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U.S. Air Force but also by letter dated 
May 16, 1960, in response to my inquiry 
and signed by Brig. Gen. Joseph T. 
Kingsley, Jr. General Kingsley wrote 
to me and I shall read his complete let- 
ter, which was dated May 16, 1960. 


Dear Mr. ScHENcCK: This will confirm the 
information pertaining to the Aerospace 
Medical Laboratory, Wright Air Develop- 
ment Division, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio, which was furnished you ver- 
bally on May 16, 1960. 

The Air Force request in the fiscal year 
1961 military construction program for 
$2.515 million for 68,000 square feet of labo- 
ratory space to accommodate the Behavioral 
Sciences Division of the Aerospace Medical 
Laboratory is consistent with the recent re- 
report on this subject rendered to the Con- 
gress by the Department of Defense. This 
report, dated January 15, 1960, was in re- 
sponse to the request contained on pages 6 
and 7 of House Report No. 811, dated Au- 
gust 7, 1959, titled “Military Construction 
Appropriation Bill, 1960.” 

The work to be performed in this labo- 
ratory concerns the need to insure that man 
can effectively operate in our aerospace sys- 
tems. In many instances these systems will 
operate in what might be termed extreme 
environments. We need to make adequate 
provision for keeping our personnel alive and 
to obtain the maximum effectiveness of man 
in these systems while in the operating en- 
vironment. In this we are heavily depend- 
ent upon immediate and frequent coordina- 
tion with those laboratories of the Wright 
Air Development Division which are de- 
veloping the other elements of these weapon 
systems. The recently announced Dyna- 
soar program is an example of the types of 
programs which generate an urgent and im- 
mediate requirement for this laboratory. 
This laboratory will also apply itself to im- 
proving our present day systems so that our 
personnel can more effectively perform their 
duties. 

We are prepared to furnish you with such 
additional information as you may require. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH T. KINGSLEY, Jr., 
Brigadier General, US. Air Force, 
Deputy Director, Legislative Liai- 
son. 


It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that no further proof should be necessary 
of the need and complete justification for 
the construction of these much-needed 
laboratory facilities on WPAFB. 

It is my sincere hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that this Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions will now voluntarily offer an 
amendment to this bill so that construc- 
tion of these facilities can proceed with- 
out further and unnecessary delay. 

If this does not occur, Mr. Chairman, 
it is my earnest hope that Members of 
the other body will be fully convinced of 
the need to restore these vitally needed 
funds when this legislation is considered 
in that body. The time has long since 
passed, Mr. Chairman, when the Congress 
has any justification to base its decisions 
in matters of national defense and safety 
upon politics of any kind, sectional or 
partisan, and I have full confidence in 
the determination of Members of Con- 
gress to rise above such considerations 
even in a presidential election year. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman from North Car- 
olina yielding to me this time. I may say 
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that my own side would have been glad 
to have yielded me time had I asked for 
it earlier. However, since our subcom- 
mittee supports the bill unanimously and 
since no controversy appears to be in 
sight, I had not expected to speak in view 
of the line of discussion which has taken 
place here, I thought it perhaps well to 
mention for the Recorp again the back- 
ground of the creation of this particular 
subcommittee. For quite a number of 
years there were a number of us here in 
the Congress who felt one of the causes 
of a major part of our defense expendi- 
tures was that we were not giving as 
much time as perhaps was required be- 
fore we set up new military establish- 
ments and construction. Involved is not 
merely the initial costs, but the operation 
and frequently the abandonment of ex- 
isting facilities and bases. A survey of 
the overall defense expenditures program 
indicated that they were building new 
bases where they had usable old ones. I 
have recited in the REcorp numerous in- 
stances of that in years past, and I shall 
not belabor this Recorp with the long 
list again. I am proud to be among those 
who urged the creation of this subcom- 
mittee and now to be a member of it. 

May I say that on one occasion in the 
past when we were trying to make one of 
the services use bases another had 
abandoned, it developed that the partic- 
ular service did not even know how many 
of its own bases they were using. 
Washington had to go to the field by 
telephone in order to find out, and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars were saved. 
I think it is important to the country 
and to the Congress, in my opinion, to 
recite the action that this subcommittee 
of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber has taken in cutting the expenditure 
program as submitted by the Bureau of 
the Budget. I think it is important 
when Congress in any bill is able on a 
sound basis to cut or to save half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. I do say, however, 
that what far outweighs the particular 
money in a particular bill is the set of 
rules which this subcommittee has set 
up in the last few years—and we are 
trying to make more and more progress 
in that direction—which requires the 
services not only to show the need for 
the facility which is requested but to 
show that they have no other facilities 
that might meet that need. Now, it 
has taken a long time to get the services 
to bring together what they already 
have, and may I say one or two of the 
questions here today are in an area 
where we have not fully succeeded. 

We still have the problem of a service 
not using a facility but keeping a string 
on it to the point where it is not clearly 
made available to the other services. It 
is true that they can get it by going 
through various channels, but in my 
opinion—and I hope we can get to this 
point somewhere along the line—any 
service facility should be held on a 
standby basis by the Department of De- 
fense itself rather than by the individual 
service that may not be using it but 
wants to keep it on a standby basis. I 
think the other service can pick it up 
much more quickly in that way. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mean always 
to raise these matters that are fearful, 
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but it does appear from questions we 
have had that our military expenditures 
are put more or less on the basis of di- 
viding up the pie. I remember in World 
War IJ, and even back in World War I, 
many folks said that the way to have 
peace is to cut the profits out of war. 
Those of us who have served on this 
committee and on the defense subcom- 
mittee know there is a real question in 
our minds as to what part of budget 
requests are for military needs and how 
much represents an effort to get cut in 
on the expenditures. We all get these 
petitions from our own districts wanting 
new establishments and new facilities. 
As individual Members of the Congress, 
we know that if this committee succeeds 
in making the services use what they 
have now, instead of building new ones, 
it will be of greater benefit to the coun- 
try as a whole, instead of going along 
piecemeal with new _ establishments 
which, in turn, result in the closing down 
of something that we now have. I be- 
lieve the course our subcommittee fol- 
lows is sound for the Members of Con- 
gress. I know it is sound for the country. 

Someone suggested to me the other 
day that if we were really to have a war, 
the first thing this Nation would have 
to do would be to repudiate all of its 
outstanding indebtedness. Anybody 
who studies economics and thinks about 
the matter could almost be assured that 
would be one of the first things we would 
be faced with. In order to finance the 
war really we might be faced with hav- 
ing to repudiate all the debts we now 
have outstanding so our money would 
have some value. We do not want that 
day to come. Neither do we want a 
war to come under any circumstances. 
But if it does come, we do not want it 
to come when we have put all of our 
money into such projects as adding 
two commissaries when they already 
have one, but which they keep open 
only a few hours a day, and they want 
two more so that they can work their 
employees only a few hours a day, 
thereby holding down the cost of food 
that much more below what the general 
public has to pay. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi and I serve on 
this Military Construction Subcommittee 
as well as on the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee. ‘The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], in ques- 
tioning our colleague from Florida [Mr. 
Sikes], quoted from a so-called mani- 
festo which was issued in New York 
yesterday in which it was advocated that 
several billions of dollars be added to 
the military construction bill and to the 
Defense Department appropriation bill. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN! and I heard the testimony on 
the Rockefeller reports. We found that 
the Rockefeller reports had not even 
gone into the present level of military 
spending, but spoke only of additions. 
The Rockefeller group did not go into 
the spending program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense as it presently exists. 
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Does not the gentleman agree that it 
is not simply appropriating more dollars 
in this area, but that it is a matter of 
getting better management? That is 
what this Military Construction Sub- 
committee has tried to do over the last 
2 or 3 years. The cuts we have made are 
certainly justified. It is not a question 
of spending or appropriating more U.S. 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do agree with the 
gentleman. I should like to compliment 
my fellow members of this subcommit- 
tee. It is one subcommittee where an 
individual member does not have to 
worry about being absent, as I sometimes 
have to be because of membership on 
other Appropriations Subcommittees, be- 
cause every man on the committee fol- 
lows the rules we have jointly set up, 
in an effort to get a dollar’s worth of 
value for a dollar of appropriation, to 
meet a real need. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, with reference 
to the matter to which he has referred, 
that I know that he asked questions, 
and I recall I asked a series of questions 
such as, “Did you know they already 
had this surplus, or that surplus?” Or, 
“Did you know that they carried over 
some $8 billion?’’ And it developed that 
that report was released by a subgroup, 
and had not even been cleared by the 
full group. The author of that report 
agreed that he was not informed on 
what we were already doing, and what 
we were getting in the way of defense. 
He said, in asking for a two- or three- 
billion-dollar increase in military spend- 
ing, that his group had not had time to 
study what we were already doing. 

That, I am afraid, is the way the Na- 
tion reacts. .That report followed on the 
heels of sputnik. Now we have the U-2 
incident. Once again the clamor is to 
increase the level of defense spending. 
My friends, we had better start think- 
ing about how effectively we spend in- 
stead of the level of expenditures. If 
we do not do that, we could reach the 
point where whatever we spend would 
buy precious little. I am proud of my 
subcommittee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BAILEY ]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
first of all thank the chairman and the 
members of this subcommittee for giv- 
ing me this opportunity to call atten- 
tion to a matter that I think the sub- 
committee should know about and also 
the members of the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Let me call attention first of all in 
connection with this bill, H.R. 12231, to 
the bottom of page 3 and the bottom of 
page 4. First of all I should like to talk 
about the military construction of the 
Army National Guard items to be built 
under the recent authorization passed 
some days ago by the Congress and 
signed yesterday by the President, au- 
thorizing military construction. I see on 
page 25 of that bill the city of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., listed as a training center, 
with the State’s share of the construc- 
tion money at $250,000. I see at the top 
of page 26 Elkins, W. Va., training cen- 
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ter, $157,000; Montgomery, W. Va., 
$189,000; and Spencer, W. Va., $159,000. 

It is true that the details of these 
items for the appropriation bill were not 
furnished to the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations because one of the criteria 
they ask is that there be a suitable site 
available with title in the State armory 
board. The State armory board has 
the money to match the Federal funds. 
There was not up until a week or 10 
days ago clearance of the titles on one 
or two of the four projects I mentioned. 
However, I may say to the members of 
the subcommittee here that I am sure 
some of you will be in conference with 
the other body on what their proposals 
will be, and I feel certain that these 
items, or at least part of them, will be 
included in the bill coming over from 
the other body. I want you to look with 
favor on them, if possible, with some 
measure of compassion. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, in whose dis- 
trict one of the armories is located. 

Mr. HECHLER. It is my understand- 
ing that sites have definitely been se- 
lected for these National Guard ar- 
mories at Elkins, Montgomery, Spencer, 
and Charleston. Spencer is in my dis- 
trict. I urge that sympathetic consid- 
eration be given at the earliest possible 
date to the appropriation of the funds to 
commence construction of these four 
National Guard armories. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. SLACK. I congratulate the dean 
of our delegation on bringing this mat- 
ter to our attention today. If these 
items are included in the bill as it passes 
the Senate, I hope the conferees on the 
military construction appropriation bill 
will give favorable consideration to these 
items in conference. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to armories in addition to those 
we have in this bill? You have one Na- 
tional Guard armory in the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is right, and I 
have not argued about the distribution 
considering the number of them. There 
is page after page of them listed as being 
in other States. I do not think West 
Virginia is getting its fair share, when it 
has the State money to match the Fed- 
eral Government’s money. 

Mr. JONAS. Everything the gentle- 
man has mentioned will be considered in 
the conference. I have no right to speak 
for the conferees, but I do hope the 
gentleman will remember that we have 
in this bill not only one National Guard 
armory for West Virginia but two Re- 
serve armories. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is right. I thank 
the ranking minority of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for calling atten- 
tion to that. But the State is badly in 
need of these armories, one in particu- 
lar, at Charleston, where over the past 7 
years they have paid $65,000 in rent for 
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facilities. As a matter of economy you 
ought to build an armory there to remove 
the drain on the Treasury to operate the 


I am just calling attention to the fact 
that the only purpose I have here is to 
say that if you happen to find it in the 
Senate bill, do not try to take it out but 
go along and have a little bit of com- 
passion. 

The following National Guard ar- 
mories in West Virginia were authorized 
in H.R. 10777, the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, approved and sent to 
the President on June 1: 


Elkins....---.---.----.------------ $157, 000 
Montgomery---------------------- 189, 000 
Spencer-------------------------- 159, 000 
Charleston --_.-.------------------ 250, 000 

Total_.....-.- sdb See 753, 000 


None of these projects was budgeted, 
and they are not included in the appro- 
priation bill being considered. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, the Air 
Force asked for an item of $2,900,000 for 
construction for the Minuteman mis- 
siles. This is not all new construction. 
Part of the money was to go for the re- 
modeling of 14 buildings at Hill Air Base 
to accommodate the Minuteman missile. 
In addition to that, the other part is to 
go for the construction of five new build- 
ings, which have to be built out and 
away from the other buildings because 
if one of the missiles burned or exploded, 
it would be too dangerous to use the 
present buildings. The committee de- 
ferred this appropriation because of the 
fact the committee put in no money for 
the Bomarc missile production and 
thought that maybe the Bomarc space 
could be used for the Minuteman. The 
other body has restored through its com- 
mittee the production funds for the 
Bomare. I hope this body will sustain 
that restoration because, since the com- 
mittee hearings, the Bomarc has had 
two very successful tests and we have to 
have that production. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. I am sure the gentleman 
would like me to remind him that al- 
though the Bomarc was not too suc- 
cessful in former tests, it has now met 
five successful tests, the most recent one 
and the most difficult of all tests being 
the deflection from a primary target to 
a secondary target and the ability to hit 
the secondary target. However, I share 
the gentleman’s hope that Bomarc will 
rer in the bill when it finally becomes 
aw. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the gentleman. 
We have had five successful tests but 
the latest two were the most successful. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. __I yield for a question. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the distinguished gentleman. I, 
too, hope that Bomarc staysin. I might 
say, however, representing a district in 
which there was an extremely unhappy 
and dangerous incident the other day 
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when a Bomarc burned at McGuire Air 
Force Base, although there was no nu- 
clear detonation, I hope that every hu- 
manly possible resource is utilized to de- 
termine the cause of that accident so 
that there will be no more such acci- 
dents, and that they exercise the most 
extreme caution to protect the areas, 
particularly the civilian areas nearby. I 
cannot imagine anything more horrible 
than a nuclear detonation in a metro- 
politan area which would destroy a 
tremendous number of lives through 
some slight fault in engineering or in 
handling. I make no accusation and I 
am very much for the program, but I do 
feel on the subject of the handling of 
nuclear weapons that only the most ex- 
treme caution be used. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the gentleman. 
I share his concern. That is the very 
reason, I inform the gentleman, why we 
need the money for five additional build- 
ings out and away, where, if there is an 
explosion, or one of the missiles bursts, 
we are not going to have a disaster as we 
would have if all of the buildings were 
placed right within the Hill Air Base. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield. 

Mr. KING of Utah. May I associate 
myself with the remarks of my distin- 
guished colleague from Utah and ask this 
question: Is it not true that the subcom- 
mittee removed this item which the gen- 
tleman is talking about from their list 
of approved items on the theory that 
there might be a possibility that the 
Marquard Corp., located 10 miles from 
there, might possibly be able to handle 
this project? And is it not further true 
that the evidence shows that the Mar- 
quard Corp. is not able to handle this 
project, and that its facilities do not 
meet the safety standard requirements 
we have been talking about and which 
the gentleman from New Jersey men- 
tioned, and for that reason it is strong- 
ly indicated that we should go ahead im- 
mediately with the plans as originally 
conceived for the construction of this 
project at Hill Air Force Base? 

Mr. DIXON. That is entirely correct, 
and I thank the gentleman. 

Now, to defer this construction which 
is the remodeling of 14 buildings and the 
construction of 5 new buildings out and 
away, where they would be safe, to defer 
that might defer the Minuteman for a 
whole year, because we must have these 
facilities for testing and repairing, and 
history shows that in the development of 
all of these missiles a certain amount of 
testing and repairing and recycling is ab- 
solutely necessary. Let us go ahead and 
secure this construction so that the 
Minuteman missile, upon which we de- 
pend so much, will not be delayed. It is 
not our purpose at this time to try to 
amend this bill, but I imagine it will 
come back from the other body, and I 
hope we will concur in their amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I summarize as follows: 

The Air Force requested in the fiscal 
1961 military construction program $2,- 
900,000 for the modification of 14 exist- 
ing buildings and the construction of 
5 new buildings at Hill Air Force Base. 
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Utah, to support the Minuteman missile 
maintenance requirements. 

The functions performed at this re- 
cycle facility would be periodic inspec- 
tions, overhaul and repair of malfunc- 
tioning missiles, assembly and disassem- 
bly, corrosion control, calibration, weight 
and balance and components overhaul 
and repair. 

The House Military Construction Sub- 
committee deferred this $2.9 million on 
what I believe were assumptions now re- 
vealed to have little foundation. 

The committee report on page 21 
quéstions whether Bomarc facilities in 
the same area cannot be used since the 
House recently cut the Bomarc program. 
In the first place the Bomarc cut very 
probably will not be sustained. Fortu- 
nately the Senate Military Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee yesterday announced 
that they were recommending restora- 
tion of the full $294 million for the 
Bomarc “B” which the House had cut 
out. 

In addition the Senate subcommittee 
even went further and recommended $75 
million additional to the amount the 
House cut. But even if the Bomarc pro- 
gram were not continued, the Bomarc 
facilities in the area will not serve the 
purpose. 

The Air Force is utilizing existing 
structures to the maximum extent possi- 
ble and plans to modify 14 buildings. 
However, the five new buildings must 
be of sufficient strength and remoteness 
to meet explosive hazard quantity dis- 
tance criteria. 

These buildings must be so located 
that, if the propellant in one Minuteman 
missile should burn up or explode, it 
would not also cause another Minuteman 
missile in the nearest building to explode. 

The facilities which store Bomarc 
components are too small and are located 
too close together to be satisfactory to 
be utilized in place of these five Minute- 
man recycling buildings. If what the 
House committee was considering was 
the ramjet production facility utilized 
by the Marquardt Aircraft Operation in 
Ogden near Hill Air Force Base, I under- 
stand that this is a metalworking man- 
ufacturing type of plant rather than one 
which is sufficiently safe or sufficiently 
accessible to the runway at Hill to be 
used for Minuteman recycling. 

There also seems to be an implicit as- 
sumption by the committee that there 
was no particular hurry in establishing 
this recycle facility. However, the re- 
cycle facility will be needed immediately 
as soon as Minuteman missiles come off 
the production line. 

The reason that the recycle facility 
will be needed immediately is, first be- 
cause past Air Force weapons systems— 
Thor, Atlas, B-52, B47, B-50, B-36, 
B-29—prove that technological, reliabil- 
ity, operation, and maintenance changes 
are regularly developed after a weapon 
system has been released for production. 

The Boeing production facility cannot 
be used for this purpose because its fa- 
cilities will be fully utilized in producing 
new Minuteman missiles. Consequently, 
the recycle facilities will have to be avail- 
able in order for any of these changes 
to be made. In addition some missiles 
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will be faulty and will have to have addi- 
tional work done on them. 

Some of the areas where the Minute- 
man recycle facility might be needed 
would be in requirements for major mis- 
sile modifications, additional testing and 
analysis, weighing and balancing, in- 
strumentation and ordnance surveil- 
lance. 

Additional reasons for prompt funding 
for the recycle facility include the need: 

First. To complete the training of shop 
and supervisory personnel. 

Second. To establish and validate the 
maintenance procedures and practices 
necessary for support of the full tactical 
inventory. 

Third. To completely shake down the 
maintenance tools and test equipment. 

Fourth. To repair such missiles that 
fail prematurely. 

Fifth. To begin the maintenance 
schedule to prevent accumulative 
buildup of recycle backlog which would 
occur if the entire inventory is allowed 
to run the full 3-year cycle. 

As we all know the Minuteman is being 
relied on as one of our most remarkable 
deterrent weapons. For example, the 
House just raised the Air Force by $20.7 
million for the Minuteman. 

We have made every effort to speed up 
development and production of the mis- 
sile. Consequently, I ask the House 
Members if they are prepared to risk 
delaying the program up to a year by 
failing to supply the recycling facility 
which will be necessary when the missiles 
are produced. To supply that recycle 
facility now would be one insurance 
against delay in this vital program. 
This insurance is of very minor cost 
when you compare the $2.9 million it 
will require with the billion plus dollars 
of the total Minuteman program. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Armed Services Committees of the House 
and Senate have included an item in the 
fiscal year 1961 military construction 
program for the Department of the Navy 
for construction of a nuclear submarine 
pier at San Diego, Calif. This item is 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
in the amount of $1.7 million. The item 
was included in the bill approved by the 
House and Senate and signed by the 
President yesterday. I urge funding of 
this important project this year. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
deleted this item, suggesting that a de- 
tailed study should be made by the ex- 
ecutive branch with reference to the 
overall problem of berthing nuclear pow- 
ered vessels and submarines in the har- 
bors and inland waters of our country. 

The Navy has in their reclama clari- 
fied the situation and has pointed up the 
urgency of this project. 

One of the principal uses of nuclear 
submarines at this time is in the training 
program conducted for our antisubma- 
rine warfare forces. At present there are 
three nuclear submarines in the Pacific 
and by 1963 the Navy advises that they 
expect to have 10 nuclear submarines 
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in that area. Their plans call for berth- 
ing up to six of these submarines at San 
Diego. 

It should be noted that existing fa- 
cilities consist of a mooring station in 
the stream of San Diego Bay to which a 
submarine tender is moored, to which 
submarines tie up alongside. The lo- 
cation of this mooring, which is well 
within the harbor, precludes the use of 
these facilities by nuclear submarines. 

For this reason, the Navy has re- 
quested a pier to be located just inside 
the harbor entrance at Ballast Point to 
accommodate the six nuclear subma- 
rines needed at San Diego. It should 
be noted that the Navy’s plans have been 
reviewed from a radiation hazard view- 
point, including consultation with the 
Advisory Committee on Reactor Safe- 
guards of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. It is the concensus of these ex- 
perts that there are no objections from 
a reactor hazard viewpoint of desig- 
nating San Diego as a home port for nu- 
clear submarines, so long as operations 
will be limited to the Ballast Point area. 
Extensive and exhaustive studies have 
been conducted which demonstrate the 
tidal flushing in the Ballast Point area 
would effectively sweep out to sea con- 
tamination resulting from a nuclear ac- 
cident. I might say that the same would 
not be the case at the present mooring 
station located well inside the harbor. 

These facilities must be provided if the 
large concentration of Pacific Fleet ASW 
Forces which train in the San Diego 
area are to be trained with nuclear 
submarines. 

No adequate facilities to fulfill this 
need are available on the west coast. 
The nearest such facility is at the Naval 
Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor. The un- 
acceptable loss in training time and nu- 
clear powerplant core life in attempting 
to train southern California ASW forces 
with nuclear submarines based at Pearl 
Harbor would be prohibitive and illogi- 
cal. Further, lack of pier facilities at 
San Diego by 1962 would seriously limit 
the distribution of operational nuclear 
submarines in the Pacific Fleet. 

The present uneasy international sit- 
uation, in my opinion, demands a speed- 
ing up of ASW training. This project is 
vital to such training, and I urge ap- 
proval by the Congress this year. 

Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to congratulate the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the members of the com- 
mittee for the thoroughly responsible 
and workmanlike job they have done on 
this bill. While it is exactly the kind 
of work we have come to expect from 
the gentleman and his colleagues, the 
excellence of their sober and thought- 
ful consideration of our military con- 
struction needs is always impressive. 

I was very glad to see that the com- 
mittee approved two items for the De- 
partment of the Navy in the New Lon- 
don, Conn., area, and I would like to give 
some background on one of these items 
to my colleagues. I refer to the item 
for new construction at the Navy Un- 
derwater Sound Laboratory in New Lon- 
don. 
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Mr, Chairman, much of the work of 
this vital installation is necessarily 
shrouded in secrecy, but even a partial 
listing of the Laboratory’s accomplish- 
ments is impressive. 

The Laboratory is presently located in 
11 temporary wooden buildings—for- 
merly barracks, mess halls, infirma- 
ries, and classrooms—scattered over 14 
acres of land near the mouth of the 
Thames River, directly across from the 
Electric Boat Division of the Genera] 
Dynamics Corp., builders of the Nau- 
tilus, Seawolf, Triton, George Washing- 
ton, and Patrick Henry, and 7 miles 
from the Naval Submarine Base, head- 
quarters of the Atlantic Submarine 
Fleet. 

The Laboratory presently employs 
some 700 civilians and 50 uniformed per- 
sonnel, and is commanded by Capt. H. 
E. Ruble, U.S. Navy. Its annual pay- 
roll is $444 million, making it the largest 
employer in New London proper. 

Some of the general areas of national 
defense in which the Laboratory’s re- 
search and development play a vital part 
are: Continental defense against ballistic 
missile submarines, defense of carrier 
striking forces, protection of shipping 
lanes against submarine interdiction, 
and the Polaris submarine program. 

Although as I have indicated many of 
the achievements of this dedicated group 
of scientists and engineers cannot be 
adequately described because of security 
requirements, the following is a partial 
listing of recent laboratory research and 
development accomplishments: 

Design of advanced integrated sonar to 
provide under water detection, fire con- 
trol, and communication requirements 
for new construction nuclear subma- 
rines; 

Research and development work mak- 
ing possible the introduction of surface 
ship variable depth sonar for the de- 
tection of deep submarines; 

First deep ocean underwater sound 
measurements using the bathyscaph 
Triest, at depths of 9,200 feet—nearly 2 
miles—below the ocean surface; 

Investigation of sound transmission 
under the polar icecap—a future operat- 
ing ground for nuclear submarines; 

A comprehensive 5-year acoustic sur- 
vey of underwater sound conditions in 
the critical sea lanes of the North 
Atlantic. These data have been vital to 
the design and employment of postwar 
sonar systems; 

Integrated radio communications sys- 
tem for nuclear submarines; and 

Preliminary work on Polaris commu- 
nications system. 

Mr. Chairman, last December I toured 
this vital defense installation at the in- 
vitation of Captain Ruble and of the 
association of engineers and scientists 
of the Laboratory. The absolutely im- 
possible conditions under which this 
program has gone forward are a tribute 
to the ability, skill, and patriotism of the 
men and women who staff the Labora- 
tory. This new building, authorized by 
the bill before us, will for the first time 
permit bringing the technical staff to- 
gether in one place for more efficient 
operation. The estimated annual sav- 
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ings in reduced maintenance and sup- 
porting services are $550,000. At this 
yearly rate of saving, the cost of the new 
building would be amortized in 8 years. 
The estimated annual value of increased 
output from the expected 30 percent in- 
crease in efficiency of the scientific staff 
is $450,000. Added to the saving in main- 
tenance and supporting service, this 
would cut amortization to 5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, the recent round-the- 
world undersea voyage of the U.SS. 
Triton dramatically illustrated the enor- 
mous potential of the nuclear submarine 
for defense and for commerce. The work 
of the Underwater Sound Laboratory is 
rightfully an integral part of the de- 
velopment of this potential. I am de- 
lighted that the committee has recog- 
nized the importance of adequate facil- 
ities to the Laboratory’s vital program, 
and I urge adoption of the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support H.R. 12231, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for military construction in the 
fiscal year 1961. There are two Depart- 
ment of Defense facilities included in 
this bill which are located within the 
Eighth Congressional District of Mis- 
souri. One of these is in the city of 
Rolla, Mo., and is for a National Guard 
Armory at a cost of $150,000. The other 
is at Fort Leonard Wood and calls for 
an appropriation of $3,759,000. A recent 
visit to Fort Leonard Wood on Armed 
Forces Day, at which time I reviewed 
the troops and gave an address, pointed 
up to me the absolute necessity for mod- 
ernization of facilities at this permanent 
installation which has become so vital 
to the training missions of the U.S. 
Army. Urgently needed and included in 
this appropriation request under consid- 
eration today are funds for the construc- 
tion of two enlisted men’s barracks, one 
battalion mess building, one battalion 
administration and supply building, one 
chapel and improvements to the post 
water system. 

Mr. Chairman, as we consider appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
each year I am reminded of how high 
comes the cost of freedom in terms of 
dollars and cents. But this necessity is 
brought about by the kind of world in 
which we live. Like most Americans 
who value our cherished freedom and 
long to see freedom’s benefits and insti- 
tutions extended to the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth, I realize that money 
alone will not defend the Nation and 
that the strength of our Armed Forces 
flows directly from the support and un- 
derstanding of the people themselves. 

The world of 1960 has tensions which 
appear to be greater than most in recent 
past years and these tensions seem to be 
sharpening in past weeks. America and 
its allies find themselves once again the 
target of a well-organized conspiracy to 
divide and conquer. Our foes would 
have us disassemble our worldwide ap- 
paratus of military defense and return 
to the confines of these continental 
United States. Yet at the same time 
they insist on holding to their vast em- 
pire and refuse to renounce any further 
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aggressive intentions against peoples now 
either free or struggling to become free. 
Communism has spawned an empire 
born of deceit, trickery, conspiracy, and 
economic and moral subversion. The 
only deterrent to eventual worldwide 
control for this bastion of totalitarian 
depravity is the leadership of the United 
States of America and its allies. As a 
people of good will we shall continue to 
struggle to live peaceably in a world like 
ours and we shall offer the hand of 
friendship to all who will extend a hand 
which is genuinely seeking to bring 
peace and security to all peoples. But 
we Americans will never fall back before 
the mauled and clenched fist. Desiring 
peace, we will work for it, but at the 
same time we will “keep our powder dry.” 

It is costly business and the costs are 
not likely to decrease in the foreseeable 
future. Maintaining security in this 
kind of a world is expensive. But we 
must continue to pay the price. This 
military construction appropriations bill 
is a part of that price. I urge its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, the 
remarks of the distinguished gentlemen 
from Florida and California [Mr. SrKEs 
and Mr. SHEPPARD], have certainly im- 
pressed upon the Members of this body 
the importance of maintaining a good 
vigil in connection with projects and 
undertakings of the Department of De- 
fense. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is realized 
that the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment cannot trespass upon the functions 
of the Executive, but where so many bil- 
lions of dollars are expended every year, 
this committee performs a distinct serv- 
ice to the taxpaying public in policing, 
to the extent possible, the expenditures 
of the Department of Defense. 

In 1957, the Sunflower Ordnance 
Works near Lawrence, Kans., was placed 
on a standby basis. There is over one- 
half billion dollars invested in Sunflower, 
which consists of over 10,000 acres, 3,271 
permanent buildings, 28 miles of stand- 
ard gage railroad, 43 miles of narrow 
gage railroad, and is complete with mod- 
ern utilities, ample nitric acid, nitrocel- 
lulose and nitroglycerin capacity and fa- 
cilities, and modern equipment. Sun- 
flower is maintained in excellent condi- 
tion, and is the property of the Federal 
Government under control of the Army. 

This plant was designed and equipped 
to produce solvent type single- and 
double-base extruded propellants. It 
was later modernized to produce triple- 
base and solventless double-base propel- 
lants, and it is presently equipped to 
produce completely finished extruded 
grains for many of the military rockets. 

With the land and equipment and the 
excellent labor force available, it seems 
grossly unreasonable that this plant 
should stand idle when other branches 
of the armed services find it necessary to 
acquire sites and spend millions of dol- 
lars on structures and equipment. 

The outstanding efforts of the gentle- 
men from Florida and California, to- 
gether with those of the distinguished 
gentlemen from Texas and the members 
of their committee, have no doubt saved 
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the taxpayers billions upon billions of 
dollars by their attempts to compel the 
Department of Defense to use existing 
facilities instead of acquiring and con- 
structing new ones. 

No one in my district, Mr. Chairman, 
would want to see the Sunflower Ord- 
nance Works reactivated if it is not 
needed, but when the people of that area 
read of new construction and new equip- 
ment and the great costs incurred they, 
of course, wonder why the one-half-bil- 
lion-dollar investment at Sunflower is 
not being utilized. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that officials in 
the Defense Department heed the sound 
advice of this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 

For acquisition, construction, installation, 
and equipment of temporary or permanent 
public works, military installations, and fa- 
cilities for the Army as currently authorized 
in military public works or military con- 
struction Acts, in sections 2673 and 2675 of 
title 10, United States Code, and such addi- 
tional projects as may be authorized by law 
during the second session of the Eighty-sixth 
Congress, to remain available until expended, 
$148,809,000. 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the members of this subcommittee for 
the usual fine job it has done. They 
have brought in a good bill. I do not 
think there is any opposition to it, they 
have done such a good job. However, I 
want to take this time to refer to an 
item on page 20 of the report, entitled 
“Combat Operation Centers.” In the 
suggested bill by the Air Force there was 
reference to three underground combat 
centers. Those are classified items, and 
there is not much that can be said in 
the House, on the floor, or in public. 
They are, however, very important items, 
and the events in the last few weeks, the 
developments under the U-2 flights over 
Russia that have come out, the state- 
ments shown in the headlines of the 
paper and over the radio and television, 
the belligerent attitude of officials high 
in authority in Russia, is, to say the 
least, very disturbing and disquieting. 
I know the subcommittee will give this 
matter very careful attention. If by 
chance those items are considered by 
the Senate and placed in the bill, I am 
going to make a special plea that the 
members of this subcommittee look care- 
fully into those items with a view that 
perhaps in the light of increasing ten- 
sion throughout the world they may see 
fit to concur in the Senate amendments 
and place them in the bill. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to my distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is well 
acquainted with the situation, and I am 
sure he realizes that this is not a lack 
of interest on the part of the committee 
in providing necessary protection. 
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It is an apprehension on the part of 
the committee that the protection which 
was proposed is not realistic, is not ade- 
quate to the job and, therefore, the 
committee has requested the service to 
take another careful look to determine 
just what its requirements are and what 
can be done, what should properly be 
done. I think the gentleman is right, 
now that this matter has been more 
deeply focused by recent events, and that 
there will be an effort for the subject to 
be explored further and possibly for 
more appropriate action to be taken in 
the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The 
gentleman, as usual, is standing at the 
ramparts guarding the taxpayers’ 
money. During my service on the Armed 
Services Appropriations Subcommittee 
I had the privilege of working with the 
gentleman and other members of the 
subcommittee, including the distin- 
guished gentleman from California, 
presently the chairman. I have always 
found my friend to be very practical in 
the application of funds. Notwithstand- 
ing the increased tension throughout the 
world I still feel the military should be 
forced to come in and tell us of the 
practical application of these combat 
centers. If they make their showing I 
am not worried for I think there is sup- 
port on both sides of the aisle for the 
inclusion of those projects in the final 
bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order against the bill? If not, 
amendments are in order. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not planned to 
speak today, but I feel I would be remiss 
if on this occasion when most of the 
Members are anticipating the commence- 
ment of large construction projects in 
their districts for one type or another of 
military base, I did not bring to their 
attention a case of gross waste of the 
taxpayers’ money, the most flagrant case 
of misuse of public funds by military au- 
thorities that I have ever heard of. 

In the First District of Wisconsin, lying 
between Chicago and Milwaukee, the Air 
Force proposed to build at a cost of ap- 
proximately $82 million an airbase 
known as the Bong Air Base. We did 
not want this airbase there. Both my 
predecessor and myself finally approved 
and worked for it only after we were told 
by the Air Force that it was vital to our 
national defense, essential to the protec- 
tion of this country. We felt that the 
location was wrong. 

After spending approximately $32 mil- 
lion, and after receiving our support the 
Air Force without notice to Senators or 
Congressmen arbitrarily stopped work 
on this base. 

Involved in the $32 million which was 
spent, is about $8 million to cancel out 
the contracts that had been entered into. 
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For approximately $112 million more 
than had been spent and the $8 million 
to cancel out the contracts, all of the 
work could have been completed and this 
area left in a very useful condition. Had 
they gone ahead and finished the con- 
tracts under construction the area could 
have been made fit for many uses. As it 
is, itis a barren, bleak hole in the ground, 
totally worthless for industrial uses, 
totally worthless for farming purposes. 

The Air Force arbitrarily refused to 
give any consideration to us, and at no 
time have they given any consideration 
to the people of this area. It is a case 
of where they spent $32 million on a 
project in an area that was not suitable, 
and which once was an industrial area 
and a populous are. 

It is highly valuable land, the finest 
farmland in the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman will 
understand that the committee is in 
general agreement with him and that 
instance is one that we cited in the report 
as indicating that something needs to be 
done to correct that kind of situation. 

Mr. FLYNN. I think the committee 
could make an effort to see that justice 
is done to a community that does not de- 
serve this treatment, a community that 
has cooperated fully but that gets no 
cooperation in return. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does not the gentle- 
man think what he has referred to fully 
justifies the committee in scrutinizing 
and being extremely careful when pres- 
entations are made and when we tell 
them to make a restudy so we will not 
have a recurrence of that kind of 
situation? 

Mr. FLYNN. I agree, but you do not 
go far enough. Had the Air Force con- 
sulted with the two Senators and Con- 
gressman from that district, a great deal 
of the hardship that was caused could 
have been avoided. They gave us no no- 
tice of any kind, they did not take our 
local problem into consideration. They 
gave us no notice in advance, and did 
nothing to alleviate the impact on the 
community. Your committee should see 
to it that before any project is canceled, 
a vast project of this kind, 5,700 acres, 
the elected Representatives from the area 
involved will receive advance notice and 
have an opportunity to work with the 
branch of the military involved in order 
to lessen the impact on the local com- 
munity. I think that is something that 
is essential now. Many of these bases 
may meet the same fate in the future. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the gentleman 
have any knowledge of the Rockefeller 
report which went into such projects as 
that in Kansas before the report was 
made? 
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Mr. FLYNN. I am not familiar with 
that report. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the chair- 
man if he can answer that? We were 
wondering when the Rockefeller report 
was made if they went into the present 
buildings such as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin mentioned before they made 
the report? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We had no copy of 
the Rockefeller report, and as a commit- 
tee we do not know anything about it. 

Mr. FLYNN. I ask your committee at 
this time to get the arrogant Air Force 
to change their attitude and cooperate 
with the local communities and the local 
representatives. Much can be done to 
lessen the impact that has been created 
on a community that does not deserve 
such treatment. We cannot get the ear 
of the military and a gross injustice has 
been done. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer some committee amendments, five 
of them, and ask unanimous consent 
that they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments offered by Mr. 
SHEPPARD. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


On page 2, beginning on line 8, strike 
out remainder of paragraph after “United 
States Code” and insert “to remain avail- 
able until expended $147,042,000”. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, NAVY 

On page 2, beginning on line 13, strike 
out language reading “and such additional 
projects as may be authorized by law dur- 
ing the second session of the Eighty-sixth 
Congress,”’. 

On page 2, line 22, strike out ‘$157,028,- 
000” and insert “‘$156,459,000”. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, AIR FORCE 

On page 3, beginning on line 7, strike 
out “and such additional projects as may 
be authorized by law during the second 
session of the Eighty-sixth Congress”. 

On page 3, line 12, strike out “$525,331,- 
000” and insert ‘$518,644,000”. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The purpose of 
these amendments is to eliminate from 
this bill those projects which were ap- 
proved by the committee but later elimi- 
nated from the authorization bill re- 
cently enacted into law. The following 
projects are involved: 

ARMY 
Fort Knox—Armament shop 

a 
Fort Meade—Hangar with shops-- 
Fort Ord—Hangar with shops-_-_-_- 
Clarksville base (DASA) —Gas 

transmission line........... 


$223, 000 
474, 000 
832, 000 


238, 000 


SIE, NF on bet cere 1, 767, 000 
NAVY 
Naval Air Station, Oceana, Va.— 
A/C maintenance building-_-_-_-- 
Naval Air Station, Meridian, 
Miss.—Overall reduction for 
support facility............... 
Naval Air Station, Lemoore, Calif.— 
Overall reduction for support 
NIN saacincmmacite Senn ciclo etleosas toiomeoney 


248, 000 
71, 000 


250, 000 


MOS DRG Mocs. od sede 569, 000 
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AIR FORCE 
Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska— 


Open mess, Officers_-....------- $341, 000 
Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska— 
Open mess, noncommissioned 
officer8...-..-------..-~-.------ 729, 000 
Duluth Air Force Base, Minn.— 
Open mess, noncommissioned 
oM@pere. . -.- 252. 4 esi ee 110, 000 
Grank Forks Air Force Base, N. 
Dak.: 
IE maintenance shop-._-------- 122, 000 
Confinement facility_..-------- 132, 000 
Open mess, noncommissioned 
WON oii na ice ene sm cnn n= 250, 000 
Kincheloe Air Force Base, Mich.: 
Exchange---------- poe area aha 269, 000 
Open mess, Officers-_--.------- 351, 000 
Open mess, noncommissioned 
ee 309, 000 
Minot Air Force Base, N. Dak.: 
Confinement facility.......--- 147, 000 
IE maintenance shop-.-_---.--- 113, 000 
Open mess, Officers........---- 205, 000 
Ree Glatt. 2... 5 =~ 633, 000 
McClellan Air Force Base, Calif.— 
Comm. electric shop-_--------- 301, 000 
Patrick Air Force Base, Fla.—IE 
maintenance shop-.-.--.--.---.- 95, 000 
Perrin Air Force Base, Tex.—Test 
EEE ee 25, 000 
Maxwell Air Force Base—Officers 
GUOEIONE. oc ono 5-265 n+ se 431, 000 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md.— 
Parachute and dinghy shop_--._ 337,000 
Blytheville Air Force Base, Ark.— 
Open mess, noncommissioned 
eri seni creesrerstmrartsr cng cee 157, 000 
Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Ind.— 
Auto maintenance shop-_-__-_--- 67, 000 
Clinton Sherman Air Force Base, 
Okla.—A. & E. shop-__--------- 84, 000 
Turner Air Force Base, Ga.—Auto 
maintenance shop------------- 432, 000 
George Air Force Base, Calif.—A. & 
309, 000 


Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, 
N.C.—Auto maintenance shop_. 239,000 
Yokota Air Force Base, Japan: 


CO eee 285, 000 
NE) === eee 175, 000 
Cigli Air Force Base, Turkey—Din- 
SEI area iii adi wm wees 39, 000 
Teen, Air Poree....ics.k.c- 6, 687, 000 
Grand total: 
dbp tame aman a Gis seinen 1, 767, 000 
Meee Geek eat encemne 569, 000 
eee wees tel 8 a SSeS 6, 687, 000 
WON a Sortie wages 9, 023, 000 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan: On page 10, after line 3, add a 
new sentence which reads: “Provided, That 
none of the funds appropriated in this Act 
may be used to make payments under con- 
tracts for military construction where a 
labor organization, officer, member, or em- 
ployee of any labor organization shall en- 
gage in, bring about, or participate in a 
slowdown, work stoppage, or strike against 
any employer which has the effect of im- 
peding such employer from performing any 
contract, or subcontract of a contract, with 
the Department of Defense.’’ 


Mr. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a full hour or more might 
profitably be used in making arguments 
in support of this amendment. But, 
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there is not a single member of the com- 
mittee or of the House, for that matter, 
who does not know that unless some 
amendment of this kind is carried in 
this bill and in future bills no one can 
estimate the cost of construction of 
what might be termed a necessity for 
our national defense. It is my purpose, 
as the days go on, to offer a somewhat 
similar amendment to every single bill 
that comes in from the Defense Depart- 
ment or any of the other agencies—well, 
the Defense Department as a whole—un- 
less someone on the majority side comes 
along with a bill which will accomplish 
practically the same thing which is here 
sought. 

For, oh, I do not know how many 
years we have been frightened into mak- 
ing appropriations running into billions 
and billions of dollars for national de- 
fense. 

When the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services [Mr. Vinson] 
brings in a bill and tells us that it is 
necessary for our national security, the 
Members do not have any choice. He 
has the advice of experts. We do not. 
We know, perhaps, that the bill contains 
items that are not necessary, but we must 
take the judgment of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

So it is that over the years these 
billions and billions of dollars are 
appropriated. Then what happens? 
The Committee on Appropriations 
takes testimony, as the subcom- 
mittee headed by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD], did in this 
case, and we get an estimate. We think 
you are appropriating sufficient funds, 
but usually the ink is not dry on the con- 
tract for construction before there is a 
demand for higher wages. We have 
Federal laws which have to do with 
employees, fixing hours, minimum pay, 
and all that. Yet, nevertheless, in a 
great national emergency—just the 
other day we had to have four ice- 
breakers. Remember? They thought 
they knew how much. I venture the 
prediction that those icebreakers never 
will be built before you have a strike or 
a slowdown and a demand for higher 
wages or fringe benefits. How long has 
it been since the Russians put their 
sputnik, or whatever you call it, in the 
air? How much money have we spent 
trying to compete, trying to surpass 
their efforts? Just the other day you 
noticed an account in the papers here— 
I think it was last Saturday—dealing 
with conditions in Florida and in San 
Diego on the missile program. Do you 
know what happened? I put one or two 
of the clippings in previously. Higher 
wages all the time increase costs. We 
are being exploited. Here is one of the 
latest: 

FivE Key Bases TIED UP IN BITTER PAY 

STRIKE 

San Dieco, Catir.—An increasingly bitter 
union strike for higher pay tied up five key 
U.S. defense installations for the fourth day 
today. 

Convair, builder of the Nation’s only war- 
ready, long-range missile, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists are locked 
in a massive struggle. 

Still working were Convair’s big plane and 
missile plants here. The union hit, instead, 
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at bases where Convair Atlas missiles, capa- 
ble of hauling nuclear warheads thousands 
of miles, play a prime role in the Nation’s 
defense. 


COMPANY’S RETALIATION 


The company countered with lawsuits, 
suspensions and cancellation of several 
union-benefiting clauses in the expired con- 
tract. 

There is a threat of new walkouts in the 
troubled aviation-missile industry. The 
IAM said it broke off talks yesterday with 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Missiles and Space 
Division at Burbank, Calif. Union officials 
expect a strike vote at a membership meeting 
Saturday. 

And IAM members at Douglas Aircraft in 
Santa Monica, Calif., are considering a strike 
in mass meetings. The United Auto Workers 
Union has set a June 15 strike deadline with 
Douglas in Long Beach. 

In all cases the unions demand wage and 
fringe increases. 

Negotiations in the 
deadlocked. 


Convair strike are 


BURNED IN EFFIGY 

A department leader was burned in effigy 
yesterday. Last night, another union—say- 
ing “the company has declared war’—or- 
dered a one-day-a-week strike at plants here 
beginning Monday. 

The Engineers and Architects Association 
ordered the strike after Convair canceled 
clauses providing for company collection of 
union dues, grievance procedures, and union 
business inside the plant. 

The EAA’s contract with the firm expired 
last week. Convair has offered the EAA’s 
6,500 salaried engineers and hourly techni- 
cians the same pay raises as the IAM. 

AIR FORCE BASES HARD HIT 

Fewer than 3,000 of Convair’s 27,235 IAM 
members at Convair facilities are on strike. 
Hundreds of other workers have been laid off 
in departments affected by the strike. Air 
Force bases were hard hit as many union 
employees refrained from crossing picket 
lines. 

At Cape Canaveral, Fla., 338 were striking; 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif., 511; at 
Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne, Wyo., 402; 
at Offutt Air Force Base and its facilities, 
287, and at Edwards Air Force Base, 176. 

The strike has slowed the planned pro- 
gram for Project Mercury, America’s man-in- 
space program, a spokesman said at Langley 
Air Force Base in Virginia. 

John A. Powers, public affairs officer for 
the space task group, told a reporter at Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
headquarters the extent of the delay is not 
yet known. He spoke to a newsman for 
radio station WGH, Newport News, Va. 


You remember what happened several 
years ago when the railway boys went 
on strike. What did this House do? 
We had an emergency then. I do not 
recall whether we were at war. But 
what did this House do? Without as I 
recall a dissenting vote the House made 
the railway employees subject to the 
draft. I was not here and there may 
have been a few votes to the contrary. 
The bill went over to the other body 
and Senator Taft held it up, perhaps 
rightfully so, because that was certainly 
drastic action on our part. 

But my question is this. Is the Con- 
gress to determine the amount which 
shall be spent for national defense, or 
are the labor unions or the contractor 
or both—of course, the contractor has 
competition—are the labor unions to 
add to the contract an unlimited amount 
each time? That is what I want to 
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know. Here is the key question: Are 
unions to hold up our national defense 
efforts? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the gentleman 
has put some wrong information in the 
Recorp. I remember that incident very 
well. I drove 370 miles in 7 hours and 
40 minutes in order to be here to vote 
against Mr. Truman’s request to draft 
them. So it could not have been a 
unanimous vote. I voted “No.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I stand 
corrected. If the gentleman for whom 
I have admiration as well as respect 
wants to support those who would sabo- 
tage defense efforts that is his privilege. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, I was here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
many were there on the gentleman’s 
side? I ask him that in order to get it 


in the REcorD. 
Mr. BAILEY. I cannot remember 
that. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If time 
permits I shall check it and put it in 
the REcorpD. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
amendment on the premise that while it 
may be to a degree a limitation upon an 
appropriation bill, nevertheless, it in- 
creases the duties. On that ground I 
ask that the point of order be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee). Then the gentleman insists on 
his point of order? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; I 
do not care. I will offer it on every bill 
that comes up and vary the amendment 
in its form until it is proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has had 
the opportunity to examines the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [{Mr. HorrMan]. It is the 
opinion of the Chair that it is a limita- 
tion on the use of the funds that are to 
be spent under this bill and, therefore, 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. I 
think I fully understand what my friend 
from Michigan is desirous of accomplish- 
ing and to a reasonable degree I appre- 
ciate his intentions. There are poten- 
tialities of excessive expenditure in the 
field to which the gentleman is address- 
ing his amendment; there is no question 
about that. However, we have basic law 
already on the statute books and, if 
properly applied, in my opinion, would 
protect the situation that the gentleman 
has in mind in offering his amendment. 
But even if it did not, I feel very sincere- 
ly that an amendment of this character 
is so broad in its scope and has such far- 
reaching ramifications that this is a mat- 
ter that logically should be taken up with 
a legislative committee and very carefully 
considered. I do not think this appro- 
priation bill is the place to try to write 
a labor law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does the 
gentlemen believe that anyone or any 
group should be permitted at any time 
to stop, for example, the missile program, 
the work on which is being done, for 
example, in California and in Florida? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My answer, so far 
as I am personally concerned, is that I 
do not believe that business should stop 
the program, I do not believe that the 
contractor should stop the program, I do 
not believe that labor should stop the 
program, and, in turn, I do not believe 
Congress should stop any program which 
is essential to the defense of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is not 
the plant down now? Are they not now 
negotiating on the terms on which the 
men will go back into production? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If they 
have not stopped it, they have delayed it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under the circum- 
stances prevailing, and due to the possi- 
bilities involved, I think an amendment 
of this kind should be defeated, and I ask 
the Members of the Committee to vote 
it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word in 
order to ask a few questions of the chair- 
man. Can the chairman advise us 
whether these military construction con- 
tracts are let on a competitive basis or 
a negotiated basis, without competition? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The vast majority 
of them are let on a bid basis. Some are 
negotiated, specifically in the missile 
field because of the unknown factors in- 
volved. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I note the com- 
mittee has shown a list of contracts in 
the Navy which were negotiated. Ap- 
parently the reason for many of them 
was that the contractors had been in 
default on their contracts. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is right. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I notice also that 
there has been a practice in the military 
construction field of brokers without 
equipment and without any experience 
getting contracts and then letting them 
out, perhaps causing an increase in the 
cost of military construction. Can the 
gentleman advise us the extent of such 
practice of these brokers getting into 
the field and what the committee has 
done with respect thereto? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not only the chair- 
man but every member of the subcom- 
mittee has been very definite with the 
military services and the Government 
officials in trying to eliminate that kind 
of operation. I do not want to speak 
for my colleagues as forcefully as I am 
going to speak about this broker situa- 
tion, but I personally feel that any 
procurement officer that lets a contract 
to a broker should not be in his posi- 
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tion. It is a violation of ethics and it 
certainly is very bad business practice. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Can the chair- 
man tell me what percentage the brokers 
are adding to the cost of construction? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From 7.5 to 12.5 
percent, with exceptions where it has 
been as high as 17 percent. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The committee 
has gone into this area where these brok- 
ers have been in default in completing 
their contracts? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly, and we 
will continue until it is stopped. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You have urged 
these procurement officers not to consider 
using brokers and thus adding to the 
military cost? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No question about 
it. We do not want them. It is very, 
very bad practice. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I commend the 
chairman and the members of the sub- 
committee in their serious endeavors to 
reduce the high cost of military con- 
struction in all fields. I view with pride, 
however, the fact that you have cut the 
budget estimates over $300 million. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. While we are speak- 
ing of reducing costs, the field of which 
the gentleman has spoken is undoubtedly 
a very unsavory one. However, today 
there are other branches of the Gov- 
ernment using management contracts 
that bear a 10 to 15 percent charge. 
That has the same stench as the situa- 
tion to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Does this come 
within the jurisdiction of the gentle- 
man’s subcommittee? If so, I trust the 
committee will continue these investiga- 
tions. Let us have the construction 
necessary for the defense of our coun- 
try, and not have the development of 
profits for people trying to get in on the 
pot. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FLYNN. Is the gentleman aware 
of a situation where a contract was in- 
volved where Congress authorized $60 
million and $32 million was spent, but 
the remaining $28 million remains the 
property of the Air Force? It does not 
go back to the Treasury and Congress 
has no right to say anything about it. 
It remains available for that branch of 
the military to spend it for what they 
want. In two cases they were appropri- 
ated funds for military bases but can- 
celed them out, and then spent the 
money without any action by this Con- 
gress to control it. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I was not aware 
of that, and I thank the gentleman for 
that information. I repeat the high 
praise the members of this committee 
are entitled to for their work in this area. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. I commend the gentle- 
man for what he has said, and I com- 
mend him too for his interest generally 
in the matter of economy in government. 
I think the gentleman does a grand job. 
I do want to make a comment with ref- 
erence to the statement made by the 
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gentleman from Wisconsin. There is no 
such thing as free money floating 
around. When a base is canceled or 
when the Government cancels a project, 
the money either reverts to the Federal 
Treasury or that particular branch of the 
service must come back to the Congress 
for a reprograming. They are not al- 
lowed to spend that money freely without 
restriction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this time 
merely to ask some questions. My in- 
terest was aroused in connection with 
the item in the report on page 39, which 
refers to advanced land rental on the 
Ryukyu Islands. I think that is known 
as Okinawa. It is not clear to me what 
this rather substantial item is. I notice 
it is $14,200,000 and I was wondering if 
the committee could elaborate on that 
item. 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will undertake to clarify the 
problem for the gentleman. I am going 
to quote from the hearings at page 267 
from the testimony of General Seeman 
on this particular subject. Here is what 
he said: 

The long-term land requirements are esti- 
mated to be around 53,000 acres. The esti- 
mate in 1957, about the time it was initiated, 
was 48,600 acres. The Air Force and the 
Navy have gone up somewhat in their esti- 
mate. The Army has come down slightly. 

Last year the 86th Congress, by Public 
Law 149, authorized each service to pay the 
annual rentals on the indefinite leaseholds 
as well as the temporary leaseholds from 
O. & M. funds Prepayments of rentals in 
excess of 5 years were authorized from mili- 
tary construction funds. 

MCA funds of the Army were to be used 
to pay those leases in excess of 5 years in 
fiscal year 1960, this was the plan last year, 
and thereafter until this original $24.3 mil- 
lion authorization and appropriation was ex- 
hausted. When the Army fund was ex- 
hausted the other services were to pick up 
the long-term leaseholds through their own 
MCA, or construction procedure. 

This was the DOD implementation of that 
act of last year and last year we did not in- 
clude any MCA payments in our funding 
plans. No new obligation authority was nec- 
essary because the funds had already been 
appropriated and allocated. 

On February this year we were advised by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense Comp- 
troller that the requirement for advance pay- 
ment of land rentals for leases in excess of 
5 years should be included under this gen- 
eral authorization category which you now 
see, sir, and this is the basis of our estimate, 
based upon all this restudying which has 
been done by the High Commissioner and his 
staff as to what will be needed in the fund- 
ing plan of this year. 

To a certain extent it revalidates a pre- 
vious authorization and appropriation, since 
this $6144 million is a part of the overall 
total of $24.3 million requested or estimated 
back in fiscal year 1956, sir. 


Mr. COHELAN. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida can 
tell us, in addition to these payments we 
have appropriated funds for housing on 
the island; is that not correct? 

Mr. SIKES. Yes; that is correct. 
That is housing for our own military 
purposes. These are leasehold pay- 

CvI——772 
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ments. This sum is for leasehold pay- 
ments for the acreage that we are using 
in the Ryukyu Islands. 

Mr. COHELAN. In this particular 
bill, is there any appropriation for fur- 
ther housing? 

Mr. SIKES. No, not in this bill. 

Mr. COHELAN. Not in this particu- 
lar bill? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman, of 
course, is aware of the very substantial 
housing deficit on the islands? 

Mr. SIKES. The committee recog- 
nizes that fact. It is a matter of spread- 
ing ourselves as thin as possible and 
making our dollars go as far as we can 
make them go. We realize it might be a 
desirable thing to have more housing, 
but the services are not at this time in- 
sisting that there is a requirement for 
additional housing. 

Mr. COHELAN. I distinctly recall, 
and I should like to call this to the at- 
tention of the gentleman, that there 
were some, as I recall, 4,300 units of defi- 
cit housing and in addition the problem 
there for personnel was complicated by 
the fact that there were alleged over- 
charges being made for certain utility 
charges, specifically in the area of elec- 
tricity. Now under action being taken 
through the legislative committee, these 
matters are being looked into. But, I 
want to take this opportunity to call this 
to the attention of the gentleman and 
members of the committee because it 
seems to me on the basis of complaints 
I have received in my office that this 
matter deserves very careful attention, 
particularly since we are spending so 
much money in this area. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. The subcommittee is 
cognizant of the facts and is apprecia- 
tive of the fact that the legislative com- 
mittee is now studying and acting on the 
matter. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 12231) making ap- 
propriations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
today while the House of Representatives 
was considering the military construc- 
tion appropriations bill for 1961, which 
appropriated additional funds so as to 
make available $1,535,388,956 for the 
construction of military bases, I spoke 
on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives and reminded the House of Rep- 
resentatives that we had an obligation 
to protect the taxpayers of this country 
from further gross extravagance and 
waste by the Air Force. The Air Force 
came to Congress and secured approxi- 
mately $62 million out of a total of $82 
million authorized for the construction 
of Bong Air Force Base in Wisconsin. 
The Air Force started construction of 
the base, and including the cancellation 
of contracts spent approximately $32 
million of this sum. They pocketed the 
remaining $30 million and did not return 
it to the General Treasury of the United 
States. Congress had no further control 
over these funds; and although they 
undoubtedly took the matter up with 
the Armed Service Committee, they nev- 
ertheless were the beneficiary of about 
$30 million which they could use for such 
purposes as they desire, even though this 
purpose might be the building of com- 
modious quarters for Air Force officers, 
which the Congress as a whole would 
not approve, or for some equally lux- 
urious whim of the Air Force, such as 
printing pamphlets for its recruits with 
instructions for the proper way to dress 
or hold a fork. A similar situation oc- 
curred in another air base that was can- 
celed recently and the Air Force became 
the beneficiary of several million dollars 
of free money from that cancellation. I 
state that it is the duty and obligation 
of Congress to see to it that any such 
funds that are not used for construc- 
tion after they are appropriated should 
be returned to the General Treasury and 
not be left for the agency involved to 
boondoggle in accordance with their de- 
sires. 

In the case of Bong Airbase, the area 
involved strongly opposed the installa- 
tion of the base for the reason that it was 
being installed in a highly populated, 
highly valuable, highly fertile, highly 
industrial area. I personally opposed 
the base, and supported it only after Air 
Force officers, in secret mission, assured 
me that the base was essential for the 
defense of the country as a whole, and 
that it was strategically located. The 
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Air Force never secured authority from 
the FAA to fly planes off the base and 
squandered $32 million of the taxpayers’ 
money without even applying to the FAA 
for authority to use the base after it was 
constructed. The FAA opposed the use 
of the airbase on the ground that it was 
unsafe because of other air activity in 
the Chicago-Milwaukee region, which is 
highly concentrated with population. 
The FAA scheduled a hearing, as the 
work on the base continued, to question 
the right of the Air Force to use the 
base after completion. The Air Force 
apparently feared that the result of the 
hearings would be adverse and that they 
would be prohibited from using the base 
after it was constructed and the entire 
$82 million spent. The Air Force then, 
without notice to any elected official from 
Wisconsin, canceled further work on the 
airbase. The FAA canceled the hearing 
and the authorities in charge of the Air 
Force were saved the embarrassment 
that they would have suffered if the FAA 
had denied them the right to use the 
base after it was constructed. All of this 
cost the taxpayer $32 million; and the 
Air Force, in addition to this amount, 
became the beneficiary of $30 million, 
which it kept and can use as it sees fit 
without the approval of Congress to re- 
schedule the use of the money. They, 
undoubtedy, will take the matter up with 
the committee that supervises them, but 
it is improper for the Air Force to have 
the right to spend this money without 
congressional review. 

The Air Force in canceling the base 
failed entirely to take into considera- 
tion the welfare of the community in- 
volved. If they had contacted the 
elected officials, a great deal of the ad- 
verse economic impact on the area in- 
volved could have been avoided. They 
did not contact any elected official, and 
since the cancellation they have been 
arrogant and arbitrary in the decisions 
that they have made and have virtually 
failed, in any respect, to consider the 
wishes of the Congressman from the dis- 
trict or the Senators from the State. 

The Air Force has now asked to aban- 
don the base for disposal by GSA. The 
area has been, for the most part, com- 
pletely despoiled and is almost a hole in 
the ground. The topsoil has been re- 
moved and the subsoil disturbed. The 
runway of 14,000 feet is ready for the 
pouring of concrete. The area involved 
is close to 9 square miles and takes up 
to 5,700 acres in the heart of a highly 
industrial and heavily populated com- 
munity. 

The Air Force could have completed 
the contracts under construction for ap- 
proximately $1,631,000 more than the 
cost of canceling these contracts, yet it 
refused to do so. If the contracts had 
been completed, the community could 
have utilized the area to economic ad- 
vantage in several ways, but an arrogant 
Air Force refused to cooperate and vir- 
tually failed to discuss the matter with 
the Congressman from the district. 

The time has come for Congress to 
impose upon the military the obligation 
of discussing cancellations of contracts 
with elected officials prior to cancella- 
tion in order that the impact on the 
community involved may be lessened, 
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and Congress has a duty of seeing to it 
that funds appropriated for military 
construction which are not used should 
be returned to the Public Treasury for 
recommitment to places where needed. 
The Air Force, as well as other branches 
of military, should be compelled to con- 
sider the wish and the will of elected 
Officials from the areas involved and 
should not be permitted to arrogantly 
do as they please without adequate con- 
sideration to the economic effects of 
their acts upon the localities where the 
bases are located. 

Arrogance and waste, such as has been 
exemplified by the Air Force in the con- 
struction of Bong Airbase, should not 
be tolerated by Congress, and the proper 
committee of Congress should thor- 
oughly investigate the entire situation. 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1960 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 10128) to 
authorize Federal financial assistance to 
the States to be used for constructing 
school facilities, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 
I object. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 


Mr. Speaker, 





AMISTAD DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 553 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12263) to authorize the conclusion of an 
agreement for the joint construction by the 
United States and Mexico of a major inter- 
national storage dam on the Rio Grande in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty 
of February 3, 1944, with Mexico, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
BALANCE OF THIS WEEK 
Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Idaho. 
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Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Doo.Ley]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader for the program for the rest of the 
week and next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield so that I might pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. DOOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
we dispose of this bill today then there 
will be no further legislative business for 
the remainder of the week. If adjourn- 
ing from today to Monday would not in- 
terfere with the discharge petition in 
relation to the pay raise bill coming up 
on Wednesday, I would ask unanimous 
consent to adjourn from today until 
Monday. My parliamentary inquiry is 
this: In view of the unanimous consent 
request heretofore entered into by the 
House, if we adjourn from today until 
Monday will the discharge petition in 
relation to the pay raise bill be in order 
on Wednesday next? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would so 
hold. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday there is a primary in South Car- 
Olina and, in accordance with the fair 
consideration of the problem confronting 
Members in a primary, I ask unanimous 
consent that if any rollcalls are re- 
quested on Monday or Tuesday in con- 
nection with the passage of bills, motions 
to recommit or any amendments, that 
the rollcalls be postponed until Wed- 
nesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman like me to announce 
the program first? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day is District Day, and there are five 
bills that I know of: Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 42, the area development bill; 
S. 2327, relating to birth reports re- 
ceipts; S. 2439, relating to teachers’ re- 
tirement; H.R. 10952, relating to the 
property of the National Society of 
American Colonists; H.R. 12055, to in- 
corporate the Metropolitan Police Relief 
Association. 

I understand the District Committee 
is going to meet on tomorrow and report 
out some bills. I cannot tell how many. 
I am unable to state what they will be. 
However, I have been assured they will 
be put in the index so Members will be 
advised before Monday as to what those 
bills are. I am going to later ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee have 
until Saturday midnight to file certain 
reports on the bills they may act on to- 
morrow in the event we go over. 

On Tuesday there is a primary, of 
course, in South Carolina. Then there 
will be consideration of House Joint Res- 
olution 757, relating to the District of 
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Columbia electoral college, and H.R. 
6597, relating to boundaries of the Dino- 
saur National Monument. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, House Resolution 537, provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 9883, 
the pay increase to Federal employees, 
HR. 4815, the transit. and sightseeing 
operations in the District of Columbia, 
a bill that was on this week for consid- 
eration. It is understood if that bill is 
not disposed of on Wednesday further 
consideration will have to go over until 
after the mutual security appropriation 
bill is considered, which will be on 
Thursday. 

There is the usual reservation that 
conference reports may be brought up 
at any time and any further program 
will be announced as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that any rollcalls on Monday and Tues- 
day of next week in relation to the pas- 
sage of any bill, motion to recommit, or 
any amendment be postponed until the 
following Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like very 
much to know what these other bills are 
that are coming out of committee, and I 
would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would withdraw that request and per- 
haps reinstitute it Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand they 
will be in the Digest Friday night. Iam 
unable to answer the gentleman now. I 
thoroughly understand the gentleman’s 
position. These bills have been reported 
that I have announced. They are going 
to take up the other bills in the meeting 
tomorrow. Of course, we would like to 
give the District of Columbia its day, and 
I have been assured that the bills re- 
ported out will be in the Digest on 
Friday. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman with- 
hold his unanimous-consent request un- 
til Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday, of course, 
is the day they come up. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; of course it is. But, 
the gentleman says he does not know 
what some of the bills are that are com- 
ing up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that we had a bill here the other 
day that appropriated half a million dol- 
lars for a study as to the feasibility of 
constructing an atomic-powered ice- 
breaker. That study had already been 
made. The House passed a bill last year 
or 2 years ago, whatever it was, to pro- 
vide several million dollars to provide an 
atomic-powered icebreaker. The study 
has been made. I wanted very much to 
have a rollcall vote, but immediately 
prior to calling up the bill, after the vote 
had been postponed from Monday; when 
it came up on Wednesday someone im- 
mediately made a quorum call and I did 
not get the rollcall vote which could 
have been obtained on Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I assure the 
gentleman I was not a party to that. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that per- 
fectly. It came from this side of the 
aisle. But that still does not help me. 
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I would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would withdraw his unanimous-consent 
request now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You mean in re- 
lation to the committee having until 
Saturday to file certain reports? 

Mr. GROSS. No. About putting over 
votes, until we find out what the bills 
are that are to be considered on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only thing 
is, I like to protect the Members and let 
them know. I think my friend from 
Iowa realizes that I am simply trying to 
protect the Members. If the gentleman 
objects to my request that the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia have un- 
til midnight Saturday to file reports, I 
can understand that. 

Mr. GROSS. No. I would not object 
to that. I would not object to that 
procedure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A par- 
liamentary inquiry of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not one to 
answer parliamentary questions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
your best judgment. 

; Mr. McCORMACK. Well, make it 
inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If this 
procedure suggested by the gentleman 
from Iowa is agreed to, then, if anyone 
makes the point of order that no quorum 
is present before the vote comes up, you 
will be depriving the Member of the 
right to object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present, because a 
quorum will be present in response to 
the previous call; is that not correct? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct, 
but the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would not do that. But that could be 
done under the rules. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
anyone can do it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct, in my opinion. If 
the vote went over until Wednesday 
and some Member was going to make the 
point of order, say, on Monday or Tues- 
day, and under the unanimous-consent 
agreement it went over until Wednesday, 
then some Member could make a 
straight point of order that a quorum 
is not present, and then the Member who 
wanted a rollcall and could have ob- 
tained it on Monday and Tuesday would 
be in a position of getting a constitu- 
tional quorum or one-fifth standing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If I 
came in previous to that point of order 
and objected to the vote because a quo- 
rum was not present and got a quorum 
here, I would be out, would I not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, whoever 
did that, the Member would have to get 
one-fifth of those standing to get a roll- 
call. ‘ 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. So the 
gentleman from Iowa could not get the 
vote that he would be trying to get. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no argu- 
ment about that. But I am trying to 
convey to my friend the position I am in. 
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I would do the same thing in connection 
with the Iowa primary. I am simply 
trying to treat all Members alike. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. There are no pri- 
maries on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is a pri- 
mary on Tuesday. 

Mr. GROSS. But there is no primary 
on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the primary is 
in South Carolina or in Iowa, it is more 
important to the Member to be in his 
district or in his State on Monday than 
it is on Tuesday. 

Mr. GROSS. We had a primary last 
Monday and I told the gentieman before 
the primary came up in Iowa that he did 
not need to ask unanimous consent to 
put over any votes because of the Iowa 
primary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But there are 
other Members from Iowa, I will say to 
my friend. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
care to prolong this discussion, but I 
think the House ought to know what the 
bills are that are coming up before unan- 
imous consent is granted to put votes 
over. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
could call them up anyway, under the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. I had no desire to throw 
any roadblocks in the way of legislation 
on Monday or Tuesday of next week. I 
might not want a rollcall vote on any 
bill so far as I am concerned personally; 
but then again, I might. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not care to forfeit the right to a 
rollcall vote, in view of what happened 
last week; and I may say it has hap- 
pened to me a number of times pre- 
viously. 

Mr. McCORMACK. How would the 
gentleman feel if he were out in Iowa 
and a rollcall were demanded? Every 
Member is not as fortunate as is the 
gentleman from Iowa in connection with 
a primary. But if the gentleman were 
out there, he would like to know that he 
was protected until Wednesday. 

Mr. GROSS. I would expect to be re- 
corded as being absent on a rollcall vote 
if I were out in Iowa. As a matter of 
fact, I was there for a month 2 years 
ago and there were a good many roll- 
calls during that time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no recol- 
lection of that. I always try to protect 
Members. I think my friend ought not 
to object to my unanimous-consent re- 
quest in connection with rollcalls going 
over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will have 
to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 





COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Com- 

mittee on the District of Columbia have 
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until midnight Saturday to file certain 


reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





ELR. 4815 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SprInGcER], 
to address an inquiry to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I should like to ask 
about H.R. 4815, concerning transit and 
sightseeing operations which was sched- 
uled for today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I programed 
that for Wednesday to follow the other 
business, of course. If the bill is not 
disposed of on Wednesday, further con- 
sideration will be suspended pending 
consideration of the mutual security ap- 
propriation bill which is down for 
Thursday. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. 





AMISTAD DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 553 provides for the 
consideration of H.R. 12263, a bill to 
authorize the conclusion of an agree- 
ment for the joint construction by the 
United States and Mexico of a major 
international storage dam on the Rio 
Grande in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, 
with Mexico, and for other purposes. 
The resolution provides for an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate. 

There has been demonstrated an 
urgent need for this second major in- 
ternational storage dam—Amistad 
Dam—on the Rio Grande. It is required 
to protect lives and safeguard property 
in the United States and to conserve the 
optimum, feasible quantities of the 
waters of the Rio Grande for the United 
States and Mexico. This was demon- 
strated in the floods of 1954 and Sep- 
tember 1958. In the flood of 1954 both 
American and Mexican citizens lost 
their lives and untold numbers lost their 
homes. In 1958 it became necessary to 
make releases at Falcon Dam far ex- 
ceeding the capacity of the downstream 
channel of the river. The total value of 
flood damages in the United States and 
of waters lost to this country in 1958, 
both of which the Amistad project 
would have prevented, amounted to ap- 
proximately $47,600,000, a figure almost 
equal to the U.S. share of the 
total cost of the Amistad Dam without 
the power generating facilities. Al- 
though the treaty of 1944 does not speak 
of timing, the circumstances of recent 
floods create a sense of urgent obliga- 
tion. 

In the event of another disastrous 
flood, the United States should not be 
in the position of having delayed a proj- 
ect that might save many American as 
well as Mexican lives and property. 
Testimony before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs disclosed there had been 
not less than 18 floods of record during 
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the past 58 years, of which 16 orig- 
inated above the proposed Amistad site. 

Existing projects, such as the Falcon 
Dam, afford the lower Rio Grande Valley 
a large measure of relief from floods and 
regulation of riverflows. However, no 
dams have been provided for control of 
floods above Falcon Reservoir in the 
international reach of the river. 

On the basis of 50-year life, annual 
benefits to the United States are esti- 
mated at $4,893,000 and annual costs are 
estimated at $3,192,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 553. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no opposition to the adoption of the rule 
and I have no requests for time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12263) to authorize the 
conclusion of an agreement for the joint 
construction by the United States and 
Mexico of a major international storage 
dam on the Rio Grande in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, with Mexico, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 12263, with 
Mr. SIKEs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself as much time as may be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under con- 
sideration—H.R. 12263—authorizes the 
conclusion of an agreement for the joint 
construction by the United States and 
Mexico of a major international storage 
dam on the Rio Grande in accordance 
with the provisions of our treaty of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, with Mexico. 

Under the terms of the 1944 water 
treaty with Mexico, the United States 
agreed to construct jointly with that 
country three international dams on the 
Rio Grande River for the purpose of con- 
trolling floods and conserving water. 
The first of the dams provided for in the 
treaty, the Falcon Dam, was completed 
in 1953. Amistad Dam, proposed by this 
bill, will be the second dam constructed 
under the international treaty obliga- 
tion. 

In consenting to the ratification of 
the 1944 treaty, the Senate provided that 
no commitments or expenditures could 
be made without congressional approval 
unless specifically enumerated in the 
treaty. Falcon Dam was placed at the 
location specified in the treaty, and the 
treaty, therefore, constituted authoriza- 
tion for that structure. However, the 
most favorable site for the second dam— 
Amistad—is below rather than above the 
mouth of the Pecos River as specifically 
enumerated in the treaty. Since the lo- 
cation of the dam is not precisely as 
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stated in the 1944 treaty, and since it is 
also desirable to provide for hydroelec- 
tric power facilities not authorized by 
the treaty, the passage of the legislation 
now under consideration is necessary for 
authorization of the Amistad Dam 
project. 

Section 1 of H.R. 12263 authorizes the 
conclusion of an agreement for the joint 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the dam. 

The proposed dam will be located im- 
mediately below the mouth of the Devils 
River, which is about 12 miles from De] 
Rio, Tex., and approximately 300 river 
miles upstream from the Falcon Dam. 
The site selected was determined the 
most feasible, both economically and 
technically, after intensive studies of 45 
prospective locations by American and 
Mexican engineers over a 10-year period. 

The dam will have a total storage ca- 
pacity of 5,660,000 acre-feet, 2,110,000 
of it to be allocated to flood control and 
3,550,000 to conservation and silt stor- 
age. The contemplated division of the 
conservation storage is 56.2 percent to 
the United States and 43.8 percent to 
Mexico. This forms the basis for sharing 
the construction costs of the dam in ac- 
cordance with the 1944 treaty. 

The estimated cost to the United States 
for its share of the dam is $56,629,000. 
Added to this would be $15,217,000 for a 
planned 70,000-kilowatt powerplant, 
making a total cost of $71,846,000. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, flood control is a pri- 
mary justification for the proposed 
Amistad Dam. Construction of the fa- 
cility will practically eliminate the threat 
of further flood damage to United States 
and Mexican cities located between it and 
Falcon Dam. The urgency for construc- 
tion of the dam for this purpose was 
forcefully brought out in the hearings 
conducted by the Inter-American Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Almost every one of the 
38 witnesses who appeared testified to 
the dire need for this flood control 
project. 

Only 2 years ago there was a major 
flood which could have been prevented 
by this dam had it been in operation. 
The total value in flood damages and in 
water lost to this country during the 
1958 flood is estimated at $47,600,000—a 
figure almost equal to the U.S. share of 
the total cost of the dam without the 
power-generating facilities. Sixteen 
floods in the last 58 years—an average 
of 1 every 3% years—have originated 
above the proposed site for the dam. 


COST-BENEFIT RATIO FAVORABLE 


The annual monetary value of direct 
benefits alone, including flood control, 
conservation, power production, recrea- 
tion, and fish and wildlife resources, that 
would be provided by the Amistad proj- 
ect for U.S. interests would total $4,- 
893,000. On the basis of a 50-year life. 
the benefit-cost ratio is 1.55 to 1, which 
compares most favorably with nearly all 
of our public works projects. 

There is not included in this bill any 
requirement for the repayment by the 
users of costs allocated to water supply 
and irrigation purposes. This question 
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was studied very carefully, and it was 
concluded that the primary need for the 
dam is for flood control purposes. The 
inclusion of the U.S. share of conserva- 
tion storage is necessary by the nature of 
the terms of the treaty. Furthermore, 
the U.S. Congress in authorizing and ap- 
propriating funds for the Falcon Dam 
project, the first of the three proposed 
installations, did not provide that any 
part of its cost for water supply and ir- 
rigation purposes be reimbursable. 

For these reasons, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee felt that the inclusion of re- 
imbursement provisions in this bill for 
such purposes would be inequitable. 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Section 2 of H.R. 12263 authorizes the 
conclusion of an agreement with Mexico 
for the United States to develop, jointly 
with or independently of Mexico, the 
U.S. share of the power. If the agree- 
ment is concluded for separate de- 
velopment, the U.S. Commissioner is di- 
rected to construct concurrently with 
the dam the required power facilities. 

When the Falcon Dam was built, the 
United States and Mexico jointly con- 
structed the powerplant. It is jointly 
operated by the two countries, and the 
power produced is shared equally. This 
again is in accordance with the terms of 
the 1944 treaty. 

Due to the dissimilar requirements for 
power of the two countries at the Ami- 
stad site, it was proposed that the United 
States and Mexico might seek agreement 
for the independent development of their 
respective shares of the power. How- 
ever, should the United States and Mex- 
ico fail to reach such an agreement, then 
power facilities will be constructed, oper- 
ated, and maintained jointly with the 
Mexican Government as provided in ar- 
ticle VII of the 1944 treaty. 

Section 3 of the bill accomplishes 
three purposes. It protects the existing 
quantity of water available to users be- 
low the Falcon Dam; it directs that re- 
leases for domestic, municipal, industrial 
and irrigation purposes will be made only 
on the request of the State of Texas; and 
it places responsibility for the proper dis- 
tribution of water for such purposes with 
the State. 

Water rights in this area are un- 
settled, and extensive litigation is pres- 
ently pending in the State of Texas. 
Section 3 is designed, therefore, to re- 
move the Federal Government from any 
responsibility for determining the right- 
ful ownership or proper distribution of 
waters held in conservation storage. 

At the present time, releases of water 
from Falcon Dam are made at the re- 
quest of State authorities with the State 
being responsible for its distribution. 
Section 3 of the bill merely formalizes 
an existing practice. 

INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATION 


I have mentioned previously that this 
project is an international obligation 
agreed to under the terms of the 1944 
Water Treaty with Mexico. To proceed 
with the project at this time was not a 
unilateral determination on the part of 
the United States. Mexico also wants 
this dam. That it is prepared to under- 
take its share of the construction is 
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borne out by the fact that a new high- 
way and a railroad linking the project 
area south to Mexico City are already 
nearing completion. 

The exhaustive studies which were 
made to select the site and to determine 
the costs, benefits, type of structure, and 
other matters were joint studies, with 
Mexican engineers participating and 
agreeing to the findings. 

OVERALL APPROVAL 


The preliminary planning within the 
framework of which the detailed agree- 
ments for construction, operation, and 
maintenance will be negotiated is con- 
tained in Senate Document No. 65, 86th 
Congress, Ist session. These plans have 
been reviewed and approved by all in- 
terested executive agencies. . 

The President asked that this author- 
izing legislation be enacted in his budg- 
et message on January 18, 1960. There 
were no witnesses who appeared before 
the Inter-American Subcommittee in op- 
position to this project, although all who 
requested were heard. In all, it is pleas- 
ing to note the wide response and en- 
thusiasm this proposed project has gen- 
erated. 

CONCLUSION 

In summarizing, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to reemphasize three basic 
justifications, any one of which is suf- 
ficient to support enactment of this 
measure. 

First. The dam is urgently required 
for flood-control purposes to protect 
American lives and property. 

Second. The benefits to be derived 
justify the construction of the Amistad 
Dam, both as a single project and as an 
integral part of the overall development 
of this stretch of the Rio Grande; and 

Third. We are committed by treaty to 
participate jointly in this planned proj- 
ect. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
H.R. 12263 so that the United States 
may proceed at the earliest possible date 
with its share of the construction of the 
Amistad Dam project. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. I did not catch the to- 
tal amount of the American share of this 
project. 

Mr. SELDEN. The American share, 
including the power facilities, is esti- 
mated at $71,846,000. 

Mr. PELLY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, How is the Treasury of 
the United States to be reimbursed? 
Over what time? 

Mr. SELDEN. Over a 50-year period, 
the cost-benefit ratio is 1.55 to 1. 

Mr. PELLY. And that includes inter- 
est on the money? 

Mr. SELDEN. The cost-benefit com- 
putation would include interest. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 


from New Hampshire is recognized. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Alabama, the very able 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, has given, I think, a 
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pretty complete picture of just what 
this legislation is all about. There is 
very little more that I can add. I would, 
however, like to touch briefly on just 
how important this project is from the 
viewpoint of our continued good rela- 
tions with our neighbor and friend, 
Mexico. 

As all of us here know, the question 
of the distribution of waters of inter- 
national streams has always plagued 
civilized nations. This is true with the 
United States. 

Negotiations with Mexico over the di- 
vision of waters of the Rio Grande were 
carried on intermittently from early in 
this century until 1944. Rio Grande 
waters above Fort Quitman, Tex., were 
divided by the convention with Mexico 
of 1906. 

It was not until the Water Treaty of 
1944, however, that the division below 
Fort Quitman, Tex., was agreed to, and 
this was only after many years of 
studies and negotiations. 

It was recognized then by both coun- 
tries that the only solution to the water 
problems of the lower valleys was the 
construction of large reservoirs on the 
main stream of the Rio Grande which 
would serve the dual purpose of control- 
ling floods and conserving waters. 

Therefore, it was agreed in the 1944 
treaty that our two countries would join 
together in the construction of three 
international dams, the general loca- 
tions of which were specified in article 5. 

This treaty, containing these mutual 
commitments, was of major importance 
in salving a sore spot in our relations 
with Mexico that had plagued us for half 
a century. That these commitments be 
now carried out is as equally impor- 
tant to insure the continued. good rela- 
tions we have been enjoying with our 
neighbor to the south. 

The gentleman from Alabama has 
clearly shown that Mexico is anxious, 
ready and willing to proceed with its 
part of this undertaking. 

I believe that the United States ought 
not to place itself in the position of de- 
laying this highly required and im- 
portant international dam. Here is a 
good example of an _ international 
partnership paying off. It was testified 
during the committee hearings that it 
would cost the United States $35 million 
more than its share of the Amistad Dam 
to build dams in the United States on 
the Pecos and Devils Rivers solely for 
the purposes of flood control. These 
flood control dams, when completed, 
would only afford United States citizens 
the same amount of protection which 
will be provided by the proposed Amistad 
Dam. In addition to its flood control 
features, the Amistad Dam will also pro- 
vide valuable conservation storage and 
hydroelectric power. 

Mr. Chairman, a project of this na- 
ture, having so much meaning to the 
United States in terms of international 
relationships—one so urgently required 
for the protection from disastrous floods 
of both American and Mexican lives and 
property—and further, one that so 
many measurable benefits are expected 
from, deserves the full support of every 
one of us. 
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I urge, therefore, that we enact this 
legislation and fulfill our already agreed 
to part of this project. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Fasce.zl. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, having 
cosponsored this bill, I rise in support of 
the pending legislation. 

The bill authorizes the conclusion of 
agreements between the United States 
and Mexico for the construction of a 
dam on the Rio Grande River. 

I am sure you will agree with me that 
action in pursuance of treaty between 
the United States and Mexico hereto- 
fore entered into is a vital and impor- 
tant international obligation which will 
have extremely beneficial goodwill as- 
pects sufficiently strong to be the sole 
reason for the passage of this bill. 

But more importantly the dam which 
is to be constructed if the agreement is 
authorized hereunder is urgently re- 
quired for flood control purposes. Mr. 
Speaker, the record of the committee 
hearings makes it abundantly clear and 
is sufficiently strong to show beyond any 
reasonable doubt that it is vital to pro- 
ceed in order to protect life and prop- 
erty of both nations. 

Our committee found that the dam 
will not only provide the needed flood- 
control features—saving lives and prop- 
erty—but will more than pay for itself 
in its first 50 years of operation. 

The dam is opposed by no one. Local 
interests are to be commended for work- 
ing so diligently to resolve their differ- 
ences and for cooperating in the effort 
to secure completion of this important 
project. They are enthusiastically in 
favor of the early commencement of 
this project. 

I likewise must compliment our dis- 
tinguished colleagues, Congressman 
FISHER and Congressman Kiicore of 
Texas for their untiring efforts in be- 
half of the proposal and for their 
splendid cooperation with the commit- 
tee. 

Our distinguished chairman, Mr. SEL- 
DEN, of Alabama, has performed an out- 
standing job in the handling of this bill. 
He has been thorough, cautious, and 
very fair. This matter was not lightly 
considered by him or the committee. 
Most thorough and careful attention to 
all attendant problems was given. 

In all, Mr. Speaker, we are all pleased 
to note the wide response and enthu- 
siasm which the proposed project has 
generated. 

I therefore urge adoption of this bill 
so as to permit construction on this im- 
portant international project to pro- 
ceed expeditiously. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending legislation. 

I would like to make clear one point, 
that the principal purpose of this con- 
struction will be flood control. However, 
we have a very favorable cost-benefit 
ratio on this project overall. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Would the power be dis- 
tributed through local or private out- 
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lets? This does not put the Federal 
Government in the power distribution 
business, does it? 

Mr. FASCELL. No. The evidence in 
our committee hearings shows that as of 
this time there is only one probable taker 
of the power, and that is the local private 
power company. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, wil! the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I had not seen this bill 
until it was called up. I am surprised 
there is no provision with respect to cost 
to the United States of this project. 

Mr. SELDEN. This is authorizing leg- 
islation. It authorizes the conclusion of 
an agreement with Mexico. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. This is an authorization, 
and it has to be approved. There is no 
amount stipulated in this bill because of 
its nature, yet when this is approved, re- 
gardless of the cost, if Mexico agrees 
with this arrangement, we will be under 
obligation because we have more or less 
committed ourselves to build the dam. 
We still have no firm word legislatively 
of what this will cost except the esti- 
mates that have been made; is that 
right? 

Mr. SELDEN. We are already under 
obligation to construct this dam under 
the terms of the 1944 Water Treaty with 
Mexico. As I pointed out earlier, the 
necessity for this authorization bill is 
due to the fact that the Amistad Dam 
will not be built on the exact site 
enumerated in the 1944 treaty and also 
because it provides for the inclusion of 
hydroelectric generating facilities. 

Mr. KYL. But the gentleman would 
agree that this type of arrangement 
opens the door at least to unlimited ap- 
propriations for projects of this sort. 

Mr. SELDEN. Well, I think the leg- 
islative history will show that the esti- 
mates are pretty well firm on it as far 
as cost is concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, am I to 
understand that we have no authoriza- 
tion bills with price tags in them? 

Mr. SELDEN. The measure under 
consideration authorizes the conclusion 
of an agreement for the joint construc- 
tion of a dam in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaty of February 3, 
1944, with Mexico. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, is there a pro- 
vision in the bill setting forth the 
amount the Mexican Government will 
contribute to the construction cost? 

Mr. SELDEN. Under the terms of 
the treaty, the Mexican Government will 
share the cost of the dam on the basis 
of the contemplated division of con- 
servation storage between the two coun- 
tries. Mexico’s share will be 43.8 per- 
cent. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that contained in the 
bill? 

Mr. SELDEN. That is contained in 
the report accompanying the bill and 
also - the treaty which is referred to in 
the bill. 
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Mr. GROSS. But the binding in. 
strument is the bill, is it not? 

Mr. SELDEN. In section 1 of the bill 
we refer to the “Rio Grande Interna- 
tional Storage Dams Project—Report on 
Proposed Dam and Reservoir,’’ prepared 
by the U.S. section of the said Commis- 
sion and dated September 1958. This 
report spells out the basis of dividing 
costs. 

You will also note it is pointed out on 
page 8 of the report on the bill, para- 
graph 2: 

On the basis of the contemplated division 
between the two countries of conservation 
storage, the total cost of construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of the dam would 
be divided 56.2 percent to the United States 
and 43.8 percent to Mexico. This is in ac- 
cord with article 5 of the treaty which pro- 
vides that the cost of construction, opera- 
ation, and maintenance of each of the in- 
ternational storage dams shall be prorated 
between the two governments in proportion 
to the capacity allotted to each country for 
conservation purposes in the reservoir at 
such dam. 


Mr. FASCELL. Is it not true that 
also in the minutes between the coun- 
tries the specifics of the construction 
have been already agreed to; and while 
it is true you would have a cost esti- 
mate—which is in our report on the bill 
and also in the report of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
U.S. section, based on 1960 price levels, 
basically the limitation is found in that 
agreement already entered into and to 
which we make reference in the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of State, acting through the United 
States Commissioner, International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, is hereby authorized to conclude 
with the appropriate official or officials of 
the Government of Mexico an agreement for 
the joint construction, operation, and main- 
tenance by the United States and Mexico, in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty 
of February 3, 1944, with Mexico, of a major 
international storage dam on the Rio Grande 
at the site and having substantially the 
characteristics described in minute num- 
bered 207 adopted June 19, 1958, by the said 
Commission, and in the “Rio Grande Inter- 
national Storage Dams Project—Report on 
Proposed Dam and Reservoir’ prepared by 
the United States Section of the said Com- 
mission and dated September 1958. 

Src. 2. If agreement is concluded pursuant 
to section 1 of this Act for the construction 
of a major international storage dam the 
Secretary of State, acting through the United 
States Commissioner, International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, is authorized to conclude with 
the appropriate official or officials of Mexico 
an agreement consistent with article 7 of the 
treaty of February 3, 1944, for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance, for the 
United States share, of facilities for gen- 
erating hydroelectric energy at said dam. 

If agreement for the construction of sep- 
arate facilities for generating hydroelectric 
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energy is concluded, the Jnited States Com- 
missioner, International Boundary and Wa- 
ter Commission, United States and Mexico, 
is directed to construct, operate, and main- 
tain such facilities for the United States. 

Sec. 3. If a dam is constructed pursuant to 
an agreement concluded under the authori- 
zation granted by section 1 of this Act, its 
operation for conservation and release of 
United States share of waters shall be inte- 
grated with other United States water con- 
servation activities on the Rio Grande below 
Fort Quitman, Texas, in such manner as to 
provide the maximum feasible amount of 
water for beneficial use in the United States 
with the understandings that (a) releases of 
United States share of waters from said dam 
for domestic, municipal, industrial, and irri- 
gation uses in the United States shall be 
made pursuant to order by the appropriate 
authority or authorities of the State of Texas, 
and (b) the State of Texas having stipulated 
that the amount of water that will be avail- 
able for use in the United States below Fal- 
con Dam after the proposed dam is placed 
in operation will be not less than the amount 
available under existing conditions of river 
development, and to carry out such under- 
standings and said stipulation the conserva- 
tion storage of said dam shall be used, and 
it shall be the exclusive responsibility of 
the appropriate authority or authorities of 
said State to distribute available United 
States share of waters of the Rio Grande in 
such manner as will comply with said 
stipulation. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of State for 
the use of the United States Section, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Merrow] spoke about the relations 
between the United States and Mexico. 
I do not remember exactly what he said, 
but did the gentleman not say that this 
bill would help improve relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States? 

Mr. MERROW. In my opinion; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
suppose it will help that situation where- 
in the Mexican Government is seizing 
shrimp boats, cargoes, nets and every- 
thing else, and failing American shrimp- 
ers and fishermen? Does the gentleman 
think this will help that situation? 

Mr. MERROW. That is a different 
subject from the one we are discussing 
at this time. With reference to the 
overall relations between the two coun- 
tries, carrying out the provisions of the 
treaty which we have entered into with 
Mexico would be helpful. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill deals with re- 
lations between the two countries, does 
it not? 

Mr. MERROW. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. There was a bill on the 
Private Calendar on Monday of this week 
which provided that this Government 
pay the fines of several American 
shrimpers who were taken on the high 
seas by the Mexican Navy, their boats 
impounded, their cargoes confiscated, 
their nets confiscated and then these 
shrimp fishermen were fined. Now Con- 
gress is confronted with a bill to pay the 
fines of these American fishermen who 


a 1,250-mile border. 
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were unlawfully seized by the Mexican 
Government. 

I should hope, if we are going to spend 
this kind of money, that there will be 
some improvement in these relations. 
And I would hope the State Department 
will someday show some signs of life, 
get busy and settle this warfare that is 
going on between American fishermen 
and the Mexican Government. 

Mr. MERROW. I certainly hope it 
will improve our relations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, following ex- 
tended hearings conducted by a subcom- 
mittee headed by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Under its terms the Republic of Mexi- 
co will pay for 43.8 percent of the costs 
of construction, and the United States 
will pay the balance. It carries out a 
treaty arrangement with our neighbor 
to the south. 

This measure deals with one of the 
most highly justified and urgently needed 
flood control projects that has come be- 
fore this Congress in a long time. 

Col. L. H. Hewitt, an eminent engineer, 
who is a U.S. Commissioner on the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, testified that the annual mone- 
tary value of direct benefits alone, that 
would be provided to this country by this 
project, would exceed the U.S. share of 
the annual cost by a ratio of 2.4 to 1. 
That testimony is found on page 21 of 
the hearings. 

By comparison, that ratio is very im- 
pressive. For example, the Colorado 
River storage project, including Glen 
Canyon and Echo Park Dams, which was 
approved by the Congress, had a benefit. 
cost ratio of 1.64 to 1; the Whitney Dam 
and Reservoir had a ratio of 1.1 to 1, and 
there have been many others of compa- 
rable justification which have been ap- 
proved by this Congress. 

As has been pointed out, the Amistad 
is essentially a flood control project. For 
many decades the flood waters of the Rio 
Grande have wrought destruction and 
destroyed lives. That mighty river sepa- 
rates the United States and Mexico along 
It being an interna. 
tional stream, our Corps of Engineers, 
the Reclamation Service, and our con- 
gressional committees which exercise 
jurisdiction over normal flood control 
and water control projects, have no juris- 
diction over the Rio Grande that sepa- 
rates our two countries. If that 1,250- 
mile stretch of river were in the interior 
of this country, I have no doubt that it 
would have been harnessed and the floods 
controlled many years ago. 

It was only after an international 
treaty was signed between the two Re- 
publics in 1944 that a joint arrangement 
for such control was agreed upon, calling 
for the eventual construction of three 
dams. 

The first of those, Falcon, was com- 
pleted in 1953. After several years of 
engineering the second site was located 
and agreed upon between the two coun- 
tries, and that is the project we have be- 
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fore us today. This site is approximately 
300 miles upstream from the Falcon 
Dam. 

I have said that the proposed Amistad 
is essentially a flood control project. 
That fact becomes self-evident when we 
consider the recurring floods that have 
plagued that river throughout recorded 
history. The Rio Grande, aside from the 
Missouri-Mississippi complex, is 2,000 
miles long—the longest river in this 
country, with the exception referred to. 
During the past 58 years the Rio Grande 
has seen 18 major floods, of which 16 
originated above the Amistad project. 
These floods have caused damages that 
total hundreds of millions of dollars and 
the number of lives that have been lost 
is appalling. 

Let me give you two or three examples. 
In the 1954 flood, the direct damages 
totaled $25.3 million, according to Colo- 
nel Hewitt. That does not take into ac- 
count the value of the floodwater that 
was lost to the Gulf and it does not take 
into consideration the number of lives 
that were lost. Indeed, the flood damage 
prevented by the Falcon Dam in 1954 
amounted to just about the total United 
States’ share of the cost of building that 
dam, if the value of the wasted flood 
water is taken into account. 

It is conservatively estimated that at 
least 200 peopie lost their lives in that 
one flood. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Mexicans since the time of Cortez 
and before have always referred to the 
Rio Grande as “El Rio Bravo del Norte,” 
which translated means the “wild or 
vicious river to the north.” 

The Rio Grande floods recur with grue- 
some regularity. Four years after the 
1954 flood the Rio Grande was on an- 
other rampage. Colonel Hewitt, after a 
survey of that flood, reported that the 
damages and loss of water amounted to 
a total loss of $42.5 million. I am speak- 
ing now of one flood—that of 1958. 

On an average, 377,000 acre-feet of 
water annually is wasted to the gulf, 
and most of this would be prevented by 
this project. The average annual direct 
loss from flood damages is about $2,154,- 
000. And, mind you, this does not in- 
clude the value of the water that is lost 
and does not include the lives that are 
sacrificed. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
one of the most highly justified projects 
and one of the most urgently needed, 
which this Congress has had before it 
for many years. 

As you know, this is an international 
project. Its prompt enactment will help 
promote the bonds of friendship be- 
tween two great countries. Both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and President Mateos 
have spoken of this project in terms of 
emergency and urgency. It is impera- 
tive that we act promptly in approving 
this measure. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to comment briefly on H.R. 
12263 and certain aspects of the Ami- 
stad project which the bill would auth- 
orize. First, let me say that I support 
this bill and I believe that this is a meri- 
torious development because of the 
benefits it will produce and because of 
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its importance in this Nation’s relation- 
ship with Mexico. I understand that we 
are committed by treaty to participate 
jointly with Mexico in the development 
of the Rio Grande including the con- 
struction of this project. I have been 
told that Mexico is ready and anxious 
to proceed with its part of this under- 
taking and certainly I believe that the 
United States should not be placed in 
the position of delaying this important 
international dam. 

My one concern with respect to this 
project goes to a matter I have dis- 
cussed in the House many times. It goes 
to the question of treating fairly and 
alike everyone benefiting from our 
water resources development programs. 
Recently, when we were considering the 
Norman project legislation, I pointed 
out that our water development projects 
should be treated alike with respect to 
the payment of interest. I have stated 
on other occasions that our water re- 
sources development programs, regard- 
less of which executive department they 
come under, should be subject to the 
same policies and procedures with re- 
spect to allocations, reimbursement, and 
so forth. In comparison with irrigation 
and municipal water beneficiaries of 
other Federal programs who are re- 
quired to repay an equitable portion of 
the project cost, such beneficiaries from 
the operations of the Amistad Dam and 
Reservoir are required to pay nothing. 
I have heard that they are unwilling to 
pay. It appears to me that the con- 
servation beneficiaries of this develop- 
ment, as well as those of the existing 
Falcon Dam and Reservoir, are taking 
advantage of our treaty commitment to 
get a free ride. 

According to the committee report on 
H.R. 12263, almost $2 million in pri- 
mary irrigation and municipal water 
benefits will accrue annually to the water 
users in the area; however, under the 
bill, they will pay nothing. It is diffi- 
cult to explain to beneficiaries of simi- 
lar developments, but under other pro- 
grams requiring reimbursement, why 
they are treated differently. It is also 
very difficult, with precedents such as 
this, for those of us who are responsible 
for legislation on similar projects under 
other programs to explain to the spon- 
sors of these projects why we cannot 
bring legislation to the floor of the House 
unless they meet certain rigid reim- 
bursement requirements. 

In summary, let me say again that I 
am not criticizing this project because I 
think it is a worthwhile project and is 
necessary under our treaty with Mexico. 
I am disappointed, however, that those 
who will benefit from the conservation 
features of this project, by their unwill- 
ingness to pay for the tremendous bene- 
fits they will receive, are taking advan- 
tage of our treaty commitments to con- 
struct the project and are placing the 
financial burden on Uncle Sam. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. ALBERT] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. SIKEs, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
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having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12263) to authorize the conclu- 
sion of an agreement for the joint con- 
struction by the United States and 
Mexico of a major international stor- 
age dam on the Rio Grande in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the treaty 
of February 3, 1944, with Mexico, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 553, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] have 5 
legislative days in which to extend his 
remarks on the bill just passed; and 
that all Members have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





PANAMA CANAL ZONE: APPRAISAL 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few years our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FLtoop], has made many illuminat- 
ing statements, in and out of the Con- 
gress, on Isthmian Canal questions, in- 
cluding that of the sovereign control of 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal. 

The permeation of his ideas into the 
press of the country has been marked by 
increased understanding of the vital 
questions at issue. Nevertheless, much 
remains to be told before the subject is 
adequately understood. 

Thus, it was gratifying to read in the 
May 6, 1960, issue of U.S.A., well-known 
weekly magazine of New York, an ap- 
praisal by Robert L. Brown of some of 
Representative FLoon’s contributions to 
the Canal Zone sovereignty discussion. 
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The article follows: 
U.S.A. ON CAPITOL HILL 
(By Robert L. Brown) 


Official Washington’s growing concern over 
political developments in Latin America was 
shown recently when Representative Danie, 
J. FLoop, of Pennsylvania, warned his con- 
gressional colleagues of the motives behind 
the “hate America” campaign being waged 
in the Republic of Panama. 

Representative FLoop believes the Ameri- 
can public is generally unaware of the explo- 
sive situation threatening our continued 
sovereign control of the Canal Zone. “Re- 
grettably,” he said, “important elements of 
the major mass media have failed to en- 
lighten our people on this grave matter.” 

An exhaustive study of Panamanian po- 
litical events, conducted by Representative 
FLoop, shows that much of the unrest in 
Panama is the work of international com- 
munism. The significance of the explosive 
situation, he believes, has been relegated to 
obscurity by inadequate reporting done in 
such coverup journalese as “the usual spring- 
time rioting” and ‘a recent display of na- 
tionalism.” 

The pattern of events taking place in the 
Republic of Panama is similar to that in 
Egypt prior to the Suez crisis. 

In Panama, anti-American slander is be- 
ing fed to the public in giant portions by 
Red-influenced elements in the press, and 
“student” demonstrations are becoming more 
and more frequent. Responsible officials of 
the Government of Panama are also in- 
volved in the movement. 

In November 1959, while addressing a mass 
meeting in Panama City, the Panamanian 
Foreign Minister, Miguel Moreno, Jr., said 
the time has come to break the chains of 
servility. He said the canal belongs to Pan- 
ama, and that Panama has incontestable 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone. In a speech 
made in Hawaii, February 1960, Mr. Moreno 
said that by not flying the Panamanian flag 
in the Canal Zone the United States is vio- 
lating the treaty under which it governs the 
canal. 

Under the Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty of 
1903, the United States purchased from the 
Republic of Panama for $10 million the 10- 
mile-wide strip of land which bisects the 
Isthmus of Panama. The United States also 
agreed to pay the Republic the sum of 
$250,000 annually. This sum was increased 
by the United States in 1955 to $1.93 million 
annually. 

During the 1955 negotiations with the 
United States, the Republic of Panama at- 
tempted to modify the treaty with the fol- 
lowing stipulations: that the United States 
(1) recognize Panamanian sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone; (2) that the Panamanian 
flag be flown with the American flag over 
the canal; (3) that Spanish become the 
Official language of the Canal Zone and (4) 
that Panamanian postage be used on ail 
mail dispatched from the Canal Zone. All 
these stipulations were rejected by the 
United States. 

Representative Ftoop read to Congress an 
account, prepared by Raymond G. Bush, a 
Government employee and 20-year resident 
of the Canal Zone, concerning the Pana- 
manian hate-America campaign in the press. 
Mr. Bush, Department Commander of the 
American Legion in the Canal Zone, de- 
scribed as follows the newspaper reporting 
after the November 1959 riots: 

“In the daily Panama newspapers ap- 
peared editorials and cartoons that left little 
to the imagination. One column called for 
the removal of the No. 1 enemy of Panama, 
Governor William E. Potter, ‘for on this 
black Yankee personality falls the responsi- 
bility for the bloody acts in Panamanian 
territory on November 8 and 4, 1959.’ 

“Still another column says, ‘By fair means 
or foul, the United States has acquired since 
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her independence, territory three times 

ater than most of Europe. This was done 
with little expense and by killing Indians 
and taking land in Mexico.’ 

“On November 5, 1959, the afternoon 
newspaper La Hora, depicts the U.S. Army 
as vicious dogs, some firing machineguns, 
others with bared bayonets, three tearing 
with their teeth at a Panamanian holding 
a Panamanian flag and one with a child 
between his teeth. A balloon over the head 
of a sharp-toothed, armed dog wearing a 
helmet with three stars, says ‘Kill, kill the 
Panamanian patriots.’ 

“On the last page of the same newspaper, 
there was a cartoon of President Eisenhower 
talking with the Canal Zone Governor, Wil- 
liam E. Potter, on the telephone. Both are 
dressed as devils with fire and smoke com- 
ing from eyes, ears and mouths. Eisen- 
hower says, ‘Listen, Potter, I have the com- 
plete plans for “Operation Hungary” so that 
you can follow them to the letter on Novem- 
ber 28. It is time we got ahead of the 
Russians on something.’ Governor Potter 
says, ‘OK, Chief, bullets to these Commu- 
nists.’” 

Representative FLoop warned that much 
more is at stake in Panama than a popularity 
contest for ‘‘world opinion.” A large part 
of the military security of our Nation 
depends on atomic submarines with nuclear 
striking power and on other naval activities. 
Our full control of the Panama Canal is vital 
to us and to the security of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Representative DaNiEL FLoop and Mr. 
Bus believe the United States should stress 
the legality of its position in Panama, and 
make clear to the entire world that our Na- 
tion is not a visitor, guest, or colonist in the 
Canal Zone. It is the rightful owner. 

In a speech in Washington, D.C. on April 
25, before the National Society, U.S. Daugh- 
ters of 1812, Representative Fioop said: “It 
* * * becomes imperative that the Congress, 
as the ultimate authority under our consti- 
tutional system in questions of national 
policy, should exercise without further de- 
lay its legislative powers to promote the 
safety of the continental United States, and 
by so doing, of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 








A FORTHRIGHT CHALLENGE 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include a 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Governor Rockefeller of New York State 
made a remarkable contribution to vig- 
orous and intelligent discussion of the 
great issues which our Nation faces in 
this election year. He has thrown down 
a forthright challenge which I believe 
should be read by all Americans. One of 
its most valuable assertions is: 

I believe that the future development of 
our foreign policy must begin with the fact 
that our position in the world is dramatically 
weaker today than 15 years ago, at the end 
of World War II. The blame for this can 
be placed on no one party, on no one ad- 
ministration. The fact is that world up- 
heaval, exploited by communism, now chal- 
lenges America and the West more gravely 
than at any time in our history. These 
facts must be honestly faced. To speak of 
poy is to confess neither weakness nor 
ear. 


It is my belief that to properly evalu- 
ate Mr. Rockefeller’s statement it is 
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essential to ignore two parts of it, the 
aspects of it which focus on Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon and the effort in it to com- 
pletely exonerate the present admin- 
istration. With this suggestion in mind, 
I include the statement so it can be read 
not for its criticism of the Vice President 
but rather for its positive assertions: 


TEXT OF A STATEMENT ISSUED BY GOVERNOR 
ROCKEFELLER YESTERDAY ON THE PROBLEMS 
FACING THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE 
NATION 


We have come to a time that calls for 
plain talk. 

It is a difficult and testing time. 

It is so for the world—with the forces of 
freedom challenged as never before. 

It is so for the Nation—with the hope and 
strength of freedom everywhere reliant upon 
us. 4 
It is so therefore for the Republican 
Party—with the vigor of our own democracy 
at stake. 

The vitality and integrity of the Republi- 
can Party, at so critical a time as the pres- 
ent, become matters of national concern. 
Without a two-party system that works 
with candor and courage, the American Re- 
public—the very processes of democratic 
government—cannot work responsibly. 
Without the Republican Party displaying 
such candor and courage, the two-party 
system cannot work creatively. 

A responsible patriotism thus does not 
deny—but does demand—a responsible par- 
tisanship. For the way a party speaks and 
acts can—and should—inspire the way a 
nation speaks and acts. 

I am deeply convinced, and deeply con- 
cerned, that those now assuming control of 
the Republican Party have failed to make 
clear where this party is heading and where 
it proposes to lead the Nation. 

Now is the time to face and weigh these 
facts. 

II 

We, as Republicans, have much to give us 
pride in our history. This history reaches 
from the principles of a Lincoln to the prin- 
ciples of an Eisenhower. No attack or abuse 
from any quarter can diminish—it can only 
dramatize—the dignity and the integrity of 
the leadership that President Eisenhower has 
given to both Nation and party. 

This man who led us to victory over the 
Nazi menace has steadfastly faced the Com- 
munist tyranny in tireless pursuit of a just 
peace. He thus has won a place unique in 
our age and in the hearts of free men 
everywhere. 

As he lays down his burdens, this historic 
term of service comes to its end. 

A new period now begins. It summons 
new men. New problems demand new ideas, 
new actions. 

Where do they begin? 

They begin, I believe, with this awareness: 
We cannot and we must not confuse taking 
pride in the past with taking measure of 
the future. 


Lists national problems 


What—and who—is this future? It is a 
host of men and nations, problems and 
forces, to be ignored or evaded only at deadly 
peril to our own national life and freedom. 
It is: Nuclear power, either serving to bet- 
ter lives and to defend peoples—or serving 
to shatter nations and shake the planet. 
It is: The rise of new nations across the 
earth, either to learn and to enjoy the ways 
of freedom—or to suffer and to serve the 
ways of tyranny. It is: A great technologi- 
cal revolution changing the lives of all men, 
for better or for worse, as it is disciplined 
and directed. It is: An immensely complex 
problem of national defense for an exposed 
America—a problem either to be resolved by 
strong action or to be evaded by strong 
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slogans. It is: The need for the American 
economy to grow faster—to prove that free- 
dom will not become static or sterile, but 
forever be fertile and creative. It is: The 
proving by political action (or the disprov- 
ing by partisan evasion) that we do love and 
respect the dignity of man—as we assure 
civil rights for all our people, education for 
our young, health for our aged. 

The people, confronting these great and 
basic challenges, look to their political 
parties. 

They need an assurance—and a strategy— 
of national purpose for the future. 

I deeply believe they are asking for this. 

They cannot be answered—by either po- 
litical party—with mere petty designs of 
partisan maneuver. 

The challenge this poses to the Republi- 
can Party is made more urgent by the state 
of leadership of the Democratic Party. This 
leadership can inspire no citizen with great 
hope. It has been confused and uncertain. 
It has seemed to answer—almost mechani- 
cally—great questions of the future with 
worn answers from the past. In all the 
area of foreign policy, it has contributed 
little of force or relevance to even the dis- 
cussion of foreign affairs—through 8 years 
of vocal opposition. In all the area of do- 
mestic policy, no matter is more critical than 
civil rights—and no matter so deeply divides 
the Democratic Party. 


Concedes Republican flaws 


These facts do not make the task and 
the duty of the Republican Party more easy. 

They make this duty more stern and de- 
manding—for the Nation’s sake. 

I cannot pretend to believe that the Re- 
publican Party has fully met this duty. 

I know it is unconventional—on the po- 
litical scene—to mention lacks or lapses in 
one’s own party. 

But the times we live in are not conven- 
tional. 

And the scene we must view is not simply 
One of partisan politics, but the politics— 
perhaps the destiny—of all the world. 

This is not extreme. It is merely realistic. 

In this spirit, I am compelled to say two 
things bluntly. 

1. I find it unreasonable—in these times— 
that the leading Republican candidate for 
the Presidential nomination has firmly in- 
sisted upon making known his program and 
his policies not before, but only after, nom- 
ination by his party. 

2.I find it reasonable—and urgently 
necessary—-that the new spokesmen of the 
Republican Party declare now, and not at 
some later date, precisely what they believe 
and what they propose, to meet the great 
matters before the Nation. 

I had hoped—in months past—that any- 
one aspiring to lead the party would do 
precisely this. 

I have been waiting for this. 

It has not been done. 

I can no longer be silent on the fact. 

We cannot, as a nation or as a party, pro- 
ceed—nor should anyone presume to ask us 
to proceed—to march to meet the future with 
a banner aloft whose only emblem is a ques- 
tion mark. 

III 


The duty of this time is no less binding 
on myself than upon others—this duty to 
talk plainly. 

In this spirit, I wish to state a number of 
problems, concrete and crucial, on which the 
Republican Party—and any of its leaders— 
must state their stands. 

1. I believe that the future development 
of our foreign policy must begin with the 
fact that our position in the world is dra- 
matically weaker today than 15 years ago, 
at the end of World War II. The blame for 
this can be placed on no one party, on no 
One administration. The fact is that world 
upheaval, exploited by communism, now 
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challenges America and the West more 
gravely than at any time in our history. 

These facts must be honestly faced. To 
speak of them is to confess neither weakness 
nor fear. 

Strength begins with truth. 

Future pretenses could damage us far more 
than past reverses. 

We can begin clearly to succeed in the fu- 
ture only as we begin to know clearly where 
we failed in the past. 

We, as a people, must act with firmer 
knowledge of the dynamic nature and aggres- 
sive purpose of Communist imperialism. 

We must quickly strengthen the forces of 
freedom and the unity and common effort of 
free peoples. 


Would strengthen defense 


2. I believe our national defense needs 
great strengthening to meet the physical 
danger in which America lives. This danger 
has to be made completely clear to the people 
whose freedom—and lives—are at stake. 
And this danger is measured by such plain 
facts as these: 

4a) Our long-range missiles are not only 
inferior in number to those at Soviet dis- 
posal, but also are dangerously vulnerable to 
Soviet attack. 

(b) Our strategic bombers, though reason- 
ably large in number, are concentrated on 
less than 50 bases, all clearly identified by 
the Soviets, every one defenseless against a 
direct missile hit. 

(c) For all our reliance upon Polaris sub- 
marines, not one is operational now, and only 
two will be operational by the start of 1961. 

(d) For all the dangers of local aggres- 
sion, our forces for limited war are inade- 
quate in strength and mobility. 

Every one of these facts is fully known to 
the Soviet Union. 

8. I believe these facts require immediate 
actions to increase both the strength and 
the efficiency of our defenses, including— 

(a) An additional $3 billion for immediate 
defense needs, including additional and im- 
proved bombers, airborne alert, more mis- 
siles, more Polaris submarines, modernized 
equipment for our ground forces. 

(b) A $500 million program for civil 
defense. 

(c) A more flexible and balanced Military 
Establishment and doctrine to meet all con- 
tingencies including local aggression. 

(d) A more tightly organized Department 
of Defense. 

4. I believe the needs of our defense struc- 
ture reflect the still wider need of our whole 
Government structure for an organization 
adapted to meet modern problems and 
threats in all their complexity and swiftness. 
This is essential for effective conduct of both 
our international relations and our national 
affairs. This need found instant and sober- 
ing proof in the conduct of Government de- 
partments during the U-2 incident. 

5. I believe in the urgent need for ade- 
quate and formal international inspection 
and control of arms. Never before in history 
have nations been armed and able to devas- 
tate one another—in mere minutes. Yet we, 
as a nation, have seemed, on occasion, no 
better prepared to meet this critical and 
continuing challenge than toc confront sud- 
den accident or crisis. Thus 1 month be- 
fore the start of the 10-Nation Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva there simply did 
not exist a prepared American position. 

The machinery of free government can and 
must be geared to do better than this. 


Economic proposals 


6. I believe that, as our economic strength 
must match and sustain our military power, 
we must quicken the growth of the American 
economy to meet all challenges and needs, 
domestic and foreign. This demands rais- 
ing of sights—and of effort by both labor 
and management—throughout the private 
economy that is the mainspring of our 
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growth. It further requires that we gear 
our economic policies and practices to work 
toward an annual rate of growth of 5 to 6 
percent. And these policies will have to 
include: 

(a) Revision of tax policies to encourage 
investment; 

(b) Elimination of all featherbedding or 
restrictive practices by labor or manage- 
ment; and 

(c) Redefinition of our farm program to 
make low-income farmers more productive 
members of the economy. 

7. I believe this economic strength fur- 
ther requires firm discipline upon forces 
threatening to unleash infiltration, weaken 
defense production, and disrupt our econ- 
omy. The administration of President 
Eisenhower has written a notable record in 
the field of fiscal integrity. Yet our econ- 
omy must not be tormented by periodic 
crises or clashes that invite solution by 
political pressure or political expediency. 
I believe firmly in the democratic process 
of collective bargaining, and I am firmly 
opposed to automatic or general use of 
compulsory arbitration. Yet I believe the 
President should be given discretionary au- 
thority to use compulsory arbitration if an 
economic conflict reaches the point of 
clearly endangering the national welfare and 
if all honest attempts of collective bargain- 
ing, mediation and arbitration have been 
exhausted. Such a procedure would help to 
avoid the kind of surrender to forces of in- 
flation that marked the long-delayed settle- 
ment of the steel strike last year. This 
settlement carefully postponed until after 
next election day the cost of its conse- 
quences—a rise in steel costs of more than 
$1 billion annually. For this the public 
must pay the price. 

8. I believe we must practice at home 
such a respect for law and equality as we 
wish to preach—and serve—in the world at 
large. The record of the Republican Party 
on civil rights is a very creditable one—cer- 
tainly on any comparative basis. But no 
record can claim to be good enough so long 
as discrimination, segregation, and disen- 
franchisement persist on almost massive 
scale. The Supreme Court has called for 
respect of the basic laws and principles of 
our Nation “with all deliberate speed.” The 
deliberateness must not be sabotage. The 
time has come for progress. And this can 
come with the summoning of cooperative 
efforts by leaders in communities through- 
out the Nation. 


For Federal school aid 


9. I believe that, for a nation traditionally 
passionate about the need for good and gen- 
eral education, we have seemed singularly 
slow to assure—through Federal aid to needy 
areas—equality of educational opportunity 
for all. This can be done—without inter- 
fering with local control of education—by 
Federal aid for school construction and in- 
creased Federal scholarships. If the Demo- 
cratic Party has done little or nothing in this 
area, the fact is no less true that a number of 
Republican leaders have managed, one way 
or another, to join with Democrats to block 
effective action. A whole generation should 
not be asked to wait much longer. Even 
a hugely prosperous country cannot afford 
such investment in purely partisan maneu- 
vering—with the price paid in citizenship. 

10. I believe that we must meet the grow- 
ing problem of medical help for the aged. 
The formula recently proposed by the ad- 
ministration, while admirable in purpose, is 
basically unsound from a fiscal viewpoint. 
It is based largely on a concept of subsidy. 
It would be both costly and cumbersome to 
administer. We have a long-established con- 
tributory system of social insurance. Its 
soundness is proven. We should build on it. 

These are the serious matters before us. 

As we meet and weigh them, we need 
realize that the very life of our democratic 
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system requires the Republican Party to 
speak and to argue its views with vigor—but 
also with responsibility and reason. I ac. 
cordingly deplore any voices suggesting, by 
inference or innuendo, that our nationa] 
unity requires any stifling of debate. 

We should remember, too, that one vita) 
sign of our national political health is given 
not only by full debate between our two par- 
ties, but also by open debate within each of 
our political parties. Each party itself serves 
as a forum—preceding the greater forum 
that is the national electorate. Real party 
unity and strength can be based only on 
honest debate. And in the watching eyes 
of the people, such debate will be understood 
as a sign not of disunity but of vitality. 

All these specific things I firmly believe. 

Iv 


This is not just another election year. 

The stakes are historically high. 

The occasional, or frequent trappings of a 
political campaign cannot suffice for either 
party—the resounding platitudes, the hol- 
low clichés, the eloquent evasions, the slick 
slogans. 

The time—I do repeat—calls for plain talk. 

The talk must be of specific problems, spe- 
cific actions, specific purposes. 

A century ago, in the shadow of civil war, 
the Republican Party proved itself master of 
the challenge it met. 

It must prove itself again—in no less his- 
toric a way. 

There remain less than 2 months before 
the Republican Party assembles in conven- 
tion to set its course and to choose its 
leaders. 

This time must be spent in one way: in 
placing the facts before the people and in 
summoning the people to the great endeay- 
ors that these facts demand. 

This is the way—the only way—a living 
democracy works. 

The people—I am convinced—are ready. 

The question remains: Is the party ready? 

The path of great leadership does not lie 
along the top of a fence. 

It climbs heights. 

It speaks truths. 

The people want and need one thing above 
all others: a leadership of clear purpose, 
candidly proclaimed. 





BROTHERHOOD AWARD TO 
SAMUEL J. LASSER 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GoopELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorRD and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing resident of my district and of 
the State of New York, Mr. Samuel J. 
Lasser, of Jamestown, N.Y., was hon- 
ored on May 26, 1960, wth the third 
annual Brotherhood Award of the James- 
town Chapter, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

The citation reads: 

To Samuel J. Lasser— 

Whose devotion to his own religion, his 
integrity, sensitivity to community needs, 
understanding and respect for the religious 
beliefs of others, has cultivated good will 
and esteem among his fellow citizens for 
the traditions of his culture and faith. 

Whose awareness of the influence that 
friendship with people of other religions, 
races, and ethnic backgrounds has had in 
shaping his own philosophy of human rela- 
tions, challenges our own attitudes. 
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Whose solicitude for institutions of other 
religious faiths, expressed by gifts of rare 
religious manuscripts, books and other 
penefactions, indicates his devotion to the 
protherhood of man under the fatherhood 


of God. 


It gives me pleasure to call attention 
of the House to Mr. Lasser’s qualifica- 
tions for this distinguished award by in- 
serting into the Recorp at this point a 
quotation from the news story of his ac- 
ceptance speech, as contained in the 
May 27, 1960, edition of the Jamestown 
(N.Y.) Post Journal. 

The quotation follows: 

Samuel J. Lasser, in accepting the 
brotherhood citation presented him at the 
third annual brotherhood citation dinner 
last night, gave credit to the many people 
who had helped him to “educate my heart 
to love God.” 

Mr. Lasser named in particular Rev. 
Irenaeus Herscher, librarian at St. Bonaven- 
ture University; Rabbi Julius Kerman, of 
Temple Hesed Abraham; and all the past 
rabbis who helped him with his religious 
education. 

Still the philanthropist and brother to 
all, Mr. Lasser then donated a first edition 
manuscript to Father Herscher in apprecia- 
tion for all the clergyman had done for him. 
The volume is a history of a religious sect 
founded in the 14th century. 

“My education taught me how to think 
and use my head and also trained my hands 
to prepare me for my economic livelihood,” 
Mr. Lasser told the 225 present for the din- 
ner, sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews in the Hotel James- 
town’s Crystal Ballroom. 

“But I felt there was something lacking,” 
he continued. “I then began to practice my 
religion so I could educate my heart to love 
God.” 

“When you love God, you love people,” he 
said. “My religious heart, so to speak, 
through the Bible has taught me to love my 
neighbor and to love the stranger, which 
meant to me the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.” 

“My religious heart has also taught me 
that people must place a greater emphasis 
on their religious well-being and relegate to 
a less important position their economic 
well-being,” he said. 

“The conference of Christians and Jews 
has repeated and emphasized the beliefs 
which my religion has taught me,” he said. 

In closing, Mr. Lasser quoted the Psalmists, 
“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

Mr. Lasser was introduced by Chautauqua 
County Sheriff Charles C. McCloskey, Jr. 
The citation was presented by William A. 
Taylor, cochairman of the Jamestown Chap- 
ter, NCCJ. 





NORTH DAKOTANS COMMAND TWO 
OF FOUR NAVY MISSILE CRUIS- 
ERS 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. SHoRT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
brought to my attention that two of the 
four presently operational missile cruis- 
ers of the Navy are commanded by North 
Dakotans. They are Capt. Kenneth L. 
Veth, of the U.S.S. Providence, and Capt. 
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Joe Enright, who is commander of the 
U.S.S. Boston. 

North Dakotans are achieving increas- 
ingly prominent positions in our national 
life, and as a Representative from a 
landlocked State I am proud to call at- 
tention to the important work being done 
for their country by these two men. 





ACCOUNTING BY MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS OF TRAVEL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have introduced a bill to require 
full and complete accounting of expendi- 
tures of Government and counterpart 
funds spent by Members of Congress and 
their staffs for travel purposes. 

Passage of this bill is necessary, I be- 
lieve, to restore public confidence in 
the House of Representatives and its 
Members in view of recent revelations 
through various media of the press about 
some questionable travel vouchers signed 
by certain Representatives, their staff 
members or members of committee 
staffs. 

First, I would like to make it crystal 
clear that the bill I have introduced to- 
day is not an effort to punish or single 
out any Member of Congress. It is an 
effort to solve a problem, to stop pos- 
sible abuses in travel expenses paid for 
with public funds and to make each 
Member of Congress responsible for ac- 
counting for his own expenses on a legit- 
imate trip in the public interest. 

The terms of this bill are relatively 
simple. Any Member of the House, or 
staff member or employee of the House 
of Representatives, would be permitted 
to draw the usual $12-a-day expense 
money permitted any Federal employee 
on an authorized trip without a strict 
accounting. 

If more than that amount is spent for 
food, lodging or expenses other than di- 
rect travel costs, then that Member or 
employee would be required to submit 
a detailed report to the Speaker of the 
House stating the total amount of such 
expenses and what the money was spent 
for. 

The Speaker of the House would have 
employees of the General Accounting 
Office available to him for making the 
on-the-spot audits of each such report, 
and the GAO employees would report 
back to the Speaker of the House their 
findings and recommendations of any 
such vouchers presented. 

Under the terms of this biil, any 
voucher for payment out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives for any travel expense would have 
to be submitted within 30 days after the 
conclusion of such an official trip. 

At the time the voucher is submitted 
to the Speaker of the House, the Mem- 
ber or employee would be required to 
sign a sworn statement that travel in 
connection with such voucher is neces- 
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sary in the conduct of official business 
and that no funds of the United States 
were used in other than an official con- 
nection. 

If the report and the signed statement 
are not submitted within 30 days after 
completion of the trip, then payment 
would not be authorized out of the con- 
tingent fund, and the Member or em- 
ployee would have to pay the bill out of 
his own pocket. 

Under the terms of this bill, a slightly 
different procedure would be used where 
a trip took a Representative or an em- 
ployee of the House outside the limits of 
the United States or its possessions. 

Within 30 days after the return of a 
Member of the House or an employee to 
the United States from a trip abroad at 
public expense, a report must be filed 
with the Speaker of the House stating 
the expenses incurred outside the United 
States. This statement would include 
the use of any counterpart funds while 
Overseas, aS well as a statement sworn 
to by the Member or employee that the 
travel was necessary in the conduct of 
official business and that no funds oi the 
United States were used in connection 
with that travel for purposes other than 
official business. 

If a Member or an employee should 
fail to submit the required report, his pay 
would be held up until such time as the 
report was filed. 

At first glance, the provisions of this 
bill may seem a little drastic. The pro- 
visions are strong. They are strict. But 
they are not out of line with what Con- 
gress requires of Federal employees who 
are not Members of Congress. 

The present method of accounting— 
perhaps lack of accounting would be a 
better phrase—is terribly unfair. It is 
unfair to those Members of Congress 
who do not abuse the privilege of using 
Federal funds for travel purposes. It is 
terribly unfair to the person who signs 
a bill for dinner or for rooms for a num- 
ber of his colleagues and then finds him- 
self the subject of front page coverage by 
newspapers and magazines across the 
Nation. 

It requires each Member and each em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives 
to account for his own costs while on 
legitimate trips as an agent of the Con- 
gress of the United States. It prevents 
any one Representative or staff member 
from having to sign bills for a number 
of his fellow Representatives or em- 
ployees who are with him on a trip. 

It guarantees that detailed reports will 
be submitted by those who make such 
trips at public expense. 

It keeps expenses for travel out in the 
open where they should be. 

The purpose of this bill is not to stop 
legitimate and necessary trips by Repre- 
sentatives and their employees. 

The bill is designed, however, to cause 
Members of Congress and their em- 
ployees to stop for a moment, to take a 
second look at the nature and purpose 
of such a trip. 

The House of Representatives helps 
to set the rules for every agency of our 
Federal Government. If Congress is lax 
in establishing and carrying out its own 
rules for procedure, then I believe that 
Congress is in a very vulnerable position 
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in attempting to enforce its rules on 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is my belief that the rules proposed 
in this bill I have introduced will estab- 
lish a logical procedure and will pro- 
vide the means whereby they will be 
carried out. 

May I repeat that this is an effort to 
solve a problem. The purpose of this bill 
is constructive, not destructive. The 
purpose of this bill is to improve the 
workings of the House of Representa- 
tives, not to impede them. 








SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the special order granted me for 
today, because certain governmental 
material I wanted has not arrived. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





ECONOMIC VULNERABILITIES OF 
THE SOVIET 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, distinguished and 
internationally renowned member of the 
faculty of Georgetown University, De- 
partment of Economics, has contributed 
an article in the Ukrainian Quarterly, 
spring of 1960 edition, that I think 
should be brought to the attention of the 
House because of its evaluation of the 
economic position of the Soviet. This is 
a field of inquiry of interest and concern 
to the United States, and the conclu- 
sions reached by Dr. Dobriansky, and 
the reasons for those conclusions, are a 
contribution to our study. The article 
follows: 

ECONOMIC VULNERABILITIES OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

There are absolutely no grounds for Amer- 
ican complacency about the expanding eco- 
nomic base of imperialist Russian totalitari- 
anism. To some this may seem as an ex- 
treme observation and perhaps an alarmist 
statement for one to make. But the overall 
fact is that in the context of present and 
foreseeable conditions the increase of eco- 
nomic power and resources in the Soviet 
Union is a growing serious threat to the se- 
curity interests of the United States and the 
free world. By virtue of a totalitarian dis- 
position of resources, this threat becomes 
magnified even in the face of any accelerated 
economic growth in the free world area. 
Those who smugly display an indifference to 
this economically based threat are usually 
not only unfamiliar with the total economic 
picture of the Soviet Union but also are 
incapable of relating the economic data to 
the permanent cold war being waged by 
Moscow. As a matter of fact, it would amaze 
them to learn that the danger on economic 
grounds existed even before the appearance 
of the hysteria-inducing sputniks. 

To maintain this general grounded posi- 
tion does not mean placing any credence in 
the blusterous propaganda issuing from the 
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twisted lips of Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and 
the lesser minions. Their propaganda on the 
growing superiority of the Soviet economy 
over that of the United States, on the vi- 
brancy of their economic system as against 
the alleged senility of Western capitalism, 
on the winning competitive strength of so- 
cialism over capitalism, indeed, on their 
progress toward communism itself, can safely 
and without serious rational question be 
relegated to the department of Potemkin 
Village economics. As all other things, eco- 
nomic data are subject to the distortions 
and exaggerations of Moscow propaganda 
which still serves as the paramount vehicle 
for the Russian cold war enterprise. Its use 
of such data is not unlike that of its prog- 
ress in missiles, calculated to instill fear, 
sow doubt, spread confusion, and, above all, 
to mold a respectable impression among the 
nations and peoples in the free world of a 
monolithic, invulnerable, and _ invincible 
power. 

Yet stating all this contradicts in no way 
our initial point on the senselessness of re- 
maining complacent and indifferent toward 
the type of industrial and economic achieve- 
ment realized so far by colonial Moscow. 
In this respect, the foremost problem facing 
us is that of carefully separating the propa- 
ganda chaff from the true grain of economic 
reality. Its solution involves not only a bal- 
anced handling of the economic data on the 
Soviet Union but also a scrupulous observ- 
ance of certain ruling distinctions grounded 
in an historico-political framework of analy- 
sis. Once having accomplished this, we shall 
find ourselves in analytic position to assess 
validly the economic achievement of im- 
perialist Russia and to take seriously the 
growing economic power posed by its em- 
pire. This realization and awareness will in 
turn necessitate a systematic search for eco- 
nomic weaknesses which can feasibly be con- 
verted into active vulnerabilities conducing 
to our favor in this sealed struggle. A val- 
uable byproduct of this kind of methodical 
investigation is the vastly stronger position 
we could assume in countering Moscow's 
propaganda in the sphere of economic ideol- 
ogy, particularly among the underdeveloped 
nations. 

Thus for our purpose here, namely the 
determination of the economic vulnerabili- 
ties of the Soviet Union, it is necessary to 
follow closely the above line of analysis. 
This can be done by (1) considering certain 
essentials of the so-called economy of the 
Soviet Union, (2) defining the nature of 
economic vulnerability and the conceptual 
context of our analysis, (3) furnishing the 
basic empirical contents of this context, and 
(4) establishing the paramount points of 
economic vulnerability in the Soviet Union. 
It is unfortunate in a way that most of our 
economic analyses of the U.S.S.R. are pur- 
sued in a vacuum of abstractionist thought 
which ignores the most fundamental his- 
torical ane political developments surround- 
ing Moscow’s domination over captive na- 
tions and peoples. From a formal point of 
view, this of course has certain advantages: 
from a policy-making viewpoint, it can be— 
and is—most misleading, especially for the 
purpose of utilizing opportunities of cold 
war advantage as provided by the enemy’s 
economic vulnerabilities. 


ECONOMIC ESSENTIALS OF THE U.S.S.R. 


The usual definitional assumption that 
the economic structure in the Soviet Union 
is a national one like ours is a fundamental 
error. Comparisons on the basis of this as- 
sumption lead to a distorted economic pic- 
ture which benefits the aims of Russian 
propaganda and also conceals certain in- 
trinsic vulnerabilities in this structure. For 
the present, however, we shall view the 
economy in the U.SS.R. as an entitative ob- 
ject and any comparisons drawn between it 
and our economy will be done so with this 
major reservation. 
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Some economists refer to the USSR. 
economy as a “command economy,” essen. 
tially a centrally directed economy with the 
highest priorities determined by political ob- 
jectives. With the same thought in ming 
it is more precise to call it a war economy. 
one which has continually functioned to 
meet the cold war requirements of totalitar- 
ian Russian imperialism. The cold war 
phenomenon did not originate in 1947 when 
most Americans first became aware of its 
existence. Indeed, other nations and peo- 
ples were targets of it even before Soviet 
Russia salvaged the territorial base of the 
old Russian Empire and built the legalistic 
facade known as the Soviet Union. It is no 
wonder that for almost 40 years the stand- 
ard of living of the different nations and 
peoples in the U.S.S.R. lagged far behind 
that of the smaller European countries, not 
to speak of the larger ones. Increases in 
industrial capacity and production over 
these years did not redound in the form 
of consumer goods dividends to the under- 
lying population. Unlike that of the United 
States, the economy in the U.S.S.R. is a cold 
war economy where consumer interests 
possess no directive force in its orientation. 

In the most recent period there has been 
much discussion about the economic benefits 
of Khrushchev’s so-called liberalization pro- 
gram. Those impressed by it immediately 
point to the doubling of the house-building 
rate, added investments in food production, 
the reduction of hours of labor, greater job 
mobility, the institution of installment 
credit, and increases in pensions and peasant 
incomes. Some even go farther to project 
these marginal concessions into a tendency 
of evolutionary development that by some 
magic will transform the Soviet Union into 
a more democratic and peaceful state. The 
bounds of human illusion are sometimes in- 
definable. However, no one can deny that 
the extent to which these concessions are 
made, to that extent some consideration 
must be given to their marginal effects upon 
investments in heavy industry. To be sure, 
in absolute terms some diversion of scarce 
resources is involved. But to expect the 
Moscow regime to seriously sacrifice some of 
its global political requirements by any such 
major diversion of resources would be rather 
naive. 


As shall be seen, the pressure for a higher 
standard of living in the U.S.S.R. is an im- 
portant factor with which Khrushchev is at- 
tempting to reckon by means of balanced 
calculation and pragmatic control. The piti- 
fully low standard of living there has always 
been a sore and vulnerable spot in Russian 
Communist propaganda. It is true, as one 
writer puts it, “To Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues, the concessions which have been 
made are part of the search for the most ef- 
fective way of pursuing the aim of overtak- 
ing the West and winning the support of 
the uncommitted world.”* However, for 
Moscow’s own global objectives as well as for 
a correlative impact upon the underdevel- 
oped countries, the emphasis is—and will in- 
definitely continue to be—on more product 
for expanded industrial capacity in a hectic 
rush for recorded ‘‘growth” and an ostensible 
proof of the type of system the underdevel- 
oped areas should initiate and adopt. This 
emphasis will provide additional resources 
for Moscow’s worldwide cold war operations. 
And the concessions, in addition to conceal- 
ing somewhat the propaganda sore spot, are 
primarily purposed to function as a carrot 
dangling before an exploited donkey in the 


' For such economic data, see “Compari- 
sons of the United States and Soviet Econ- 
omies,” Hearings, Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, 86th Cong., Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C., 1960, p. 292. - 

*Nove, Alec. “Communist Economic 
Strategy,”’ National Planning Association, 
1959, p. 8. 
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hope that more intensified efforts might be 
exacted from the laboring populace. 

Viewing the forest rather than the trees, 
this is the only sound interpretation that 
can rationally be given to the available data. 
Moscow’s statistics, though somewhat more 
informative now than in the past, continue 
to be marked by fraudulent distortions, As 
other media of formed impressions, they are 
a tool of Moscow’s propaganda. Neverthe- 
less, from them one can glean the salient 
economic directions of Russian Communist 
totalitarianism as outlined above. Our offi- 
cial estimates place the Soviet GIP (gross 
imperial product) at about 45 percent of the 
GNP (gross national product) or roughly 
about $225 billion. This is a liberal esti- 
mate; a lower GIP is probably truer to fact. 
On the basis of analyzed directives of the 
7-year plan, the GIP is to rise to about 50 

nt of our GNP by 1965 and to about 
55 percent by 1970. In the past decade, the 
Soviet GIP increased at an annual average 
rate of approximately 7 percent, roughly 
double that of the U.S. GNP. Its industrial 
growth was higher, at about 9 percent; and 
it is estimated that by 1970, assuming a 
U.S. industrial growth at 414 percent per 
annum, Soviet industrial output would 
reach about 60 percent of ours. Despite 
current Moscow boasts of operating at over 
50 percent of our present level and also 
despite our liberal official estimates of about 
40 percent, it is reasonable to assume that 
its present industrial output is only 0.33 
that of the U.S. In characteristic Poternkin 
Village economic display, the cultural ex- 
hibits of the U.S.S.R. show, by far, more of 
what Moscow would like to have than what 
it presently has or in this decade could have 
in depth and impressive volume. 

Judging by these estimates, and without 
even making the necessary basic definitional 
qualifications of the economic entities com- 
pared, it would seem that there is not much 
cause for undue concern on our part. No 
doubt, estimations and guesstimations have 
their sparkling aspect of a numbers game 
in the field of Soviet economics. Growth 
increases always imply some base level, and 
we know that the base of industry in the 
U.S.S.R. still is a comparatively low one. 
Without raising the pertinent and basic 
question of “Growth for what?’, equally 
spectacular examples of economic growth 
can be found in Western Germany and 
Yugoslavia. Moreover, considering the rela- 
tively few commodities analyzed, the com- 
parisons usually drawn between the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S. are on an inadequate statis- 
tical basis. The rich diversity and quality 
of goods produced here are conspicuously 
lacking in the Soviet Union. In terms of 
fundamental human values and the func- 
tion of any economic system to serve per- 
sonal ends efficiently and equitably, there 
is really no basis of comparison between our 
system and the totalitarian technocracy in 
the U.S.S.R.2 And when we are concerned 
with the question of vulnerabilities of the 
U.S.S.R., quantitative indicators of output, 
growth, and so-called economic progress are 
certainly not reliable indicators of the real 
power and strength of a contrived political 
body such as the Soviet Union. 

Admitting all this, our totalistic viewpoint 
nevertheless cannot but stress the danger 
involved in the economic development of 
Russian technocratic totalitarianism. This 
composite viewpoint insists that the most 
fundamental economic factors and their 
relationships be constantly borne in mind. 
As shown by this writer and others, these 
factors are the volume of investment, the 





*See the very perceptive article by a 
former Soviet Ukrainian economist Kon- 
stantyn Kononenko, “New Plans of Moscow 
Attest to Failure, Not Success,” The Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly, September 1959, vol. XV, No. 
3, pp. 226-240. 
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distribution of the additional resources, and 
the standard of living. For comparative 
worth the total amount of output is not as 
important as its peculiar distribution. In 
the present 7-year plan the total capital in- 
vestment by 1965 is to amount to about 
1,970 billion rubles, or about 81 percent over 
the 1952-58 total. In 1959, capital invest- 
ment in the Soviet Union about equaled 
U.S. industrial investment. What is signifi- 
cant, however, is the fact that percentage 
distribution of investment by economic sec- 
tor in the U.S.S.R. will remain the same as 
in the 1952-58 period. About 43 percent of 
the total investment is destined for heavy 
industry as against only 3 percent for light 
industry, the rest being allocated to agricul- 
ture, transportation, and housing. The 
major direction continues to be one of 
rapidly expanding capacity, and herein lies 
the threat by virtue of the added resources 
that would accrue to Moscow’s use in its 
global cold war operations. 

It is not our intention to analyze the 7- 
year plan here, but the problems suggested 
by it are essential to our understanding of 
the possible areas of Soviet economic 
vulnerability. The plan itself is in part a 
cover-up for the failure of the sixth 5-year 
plan. As concerns the needs and wants of 
the underlying population, it substantially 
repeats the promises of all previous plans, 
except for the carrot-dangling concessions 
noted earlier. It promises an increase of 
about 40 percent in average real income, but 
this is largely predicated on a 70 percent in- 
crease in total agricultural output by 1965, 
an outcome that will scarcely be attained. 
Although in absolute amounts consumer 
goods will be increased by 1965, the 3 per- 
cent allocation of investment in light indus- 
try indicates in itself the planned neglect 
of many consumer items even up till 1970. 
In 1958, the population in the Soviet Union 
had available to them only about 0.33 of the 
total goods and services consumed in the 
United States, and their per capita living 
standard stood at about one-fourth of ours. 
The total income of the Soviet populace has 
increased over that of 1928, but it is evident 
that the purchasing power of the average 
wage income—now about $70 per month— 
has lagged noticeably behind. Moscow’s 
propaganda on the 1970 goal of approach- 
ing U.S. living standards is as brash and 
fatuous as was Khrushchev’s TV appearance 
in Washington at the close of his visit last 
year. 

Forty years of promises of material bet- 
terment for the population under Moscow 
rule is definitely an area of vulnerability. 
A new high-income class has emerged at the 
expense of the laboring population whose 
efforts are exploited to advance the dubious 
glories of the ruling Russian state. Also, 
ramified consequences of any marked in- 
crease in standard of living upon totali- 
tarian socialist planning and enterprise are 
being adroitly precluded. The inherent 
weakness in the technocratic totalitarian 
structure nevertheless exists. Khrushchev 
himself occasionally takes public cognizance 
of it. “Comrades,” he said to an audience 
in Czechoslovakia, “would it be bad if to a 
good theory of Marxian-Leninism we attach 
a piece of meat and a good piece of lard, 
along with a little milk; then even the most 
thick-headed, lazy good-for-nothing could 
learn Marxist-Leninist theory.” Aside from 
the ideological trappings, Marxism has noth- 
ing to do with the operations of technocratic 
Russian totalitarianism. What is important 
is the essential fact that a heavy exploita- 
tion by—taxation—easily 46 percent of every 
ruble value in a consumable good—exists to 
maintain the totalitarian structure and Mos- 


*Discussion by Leon Herman, Hans Hey- 
mann, and L. Dobriansky on “Soviet Rus- 
sia’s 7-Year Plan,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 4, 1959. 
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cow’s imperialist ambitions. Western propa- 
ganda has not sufficiently developed these 
aspects of a basic inherent weakness, espe- 
cially among the underdeveloped countries, 
to justify calling this area a live vulner- 
ability. 

By dangling the carrot of consumer goods 
concessions Moscow hopes to inspire an in- 
crease in the productivity of labor where 
sheer mechanization could not. In the pres- 
ent plan, as under the preceding 5-year one, 
such enhanced productivity is necessary to 
the realization of its production goals. The 
plan contemplates an increase of about 47 
percent in industrial productivity per capita. 
It is most doubtful, to say the least, that 
this means would contribute in any pro- 
nounced measure to this productivity end. 
In industry, the U.S.S.R. employs about 20 
percent more labor than the United States 
and produces, to make a liberal estimate, 
about 40 percent of our total production. 
Heightened labor productivity involves also 
a residual factor. Just as extensive mech- 
anization is no complete substitute for a 
fair remuneration to workers, so the process 
of expanding capacity and increasing capital 
per worker cannot in itself guarantee the 
necessary changes in the skill, application, 
and training of labor and also efficient man- 
agement. These, too, affect labor produc- 
tivity. Traditionally being excellent copyists 
and wholesale borrowers from others, the 
Russians will attempt to rapidly institute 
automation on a large scale in order to cope 
with the general problem of increased pro- 
ductivity. Pinpointed in the machine tools 
industry at relatively little cost, such an 
attempt will doubtlessly produce some quick 
results. On a grand scale, however, the en- 
deavor requires the heavy capital of time. 

The economy in the U.S.S.R. is afflicted 
by numerous problems, but this does not 
mean that there are, consequently, an 
equivalent number of points of possible 
vulnerability. The same applies to our 
economy and its many problems. For the 
U.S.S.R., outstanding problems of adequate 
and economically distributed labor and 
capital resources, imbalances and stresses, 
short mineral supplies, rational allocation, 
the prospect of diminishing returns, the 
need for accelerated agricultural production 
and many other problems can be cited. The 
current promise of a reduction in labor 
hours to 35 per week by the end of this 
decade appears rather hollow in the face of 
an acute labor shortage. Due to birth losses, 
the heavy death toll in the Jast war has left 
its mark in the smaller current intake of new 
labor. In the mad rush to maximize indus- 
trial growth, the economy has been greatly 
overstrained and the mass of disproportions 
and uneconomical relationships accumulated 
over the years is now being acutely felt. A 
greater portion of gross investment in the 
future will necessarily have to account for 
the depreciation and obsolescence of old fac- 
tories; the noticeable trend toward diminish- 
ing returns will be only partially offset by 
new techniques, such as synthetics and the 
like; decentralization efforts, such as they 
were, have by no means resolved the peren- 
nial problem of a rational allocation of re- 
sources and the sins of regionalism continue 
to reflect the deep-seated organizational 
strains in the structure of the economy; re- 
sources in short supply, as, for example, 
coking coal and iron ore, will doubtlessly re- 
quire increasing investment costs; and agri- 
culture, an area of longstanding lag and 
difficulty, could scarcely provide both the 
produce for a higher standard of living and 
trained labor for industry which, to meet 
1965 goals, demands an additional 12 mil- 
lion. 

A detailed examination of each of these 
areas cannot but produce results which, in 
the aggregate, would show a highly dis- 
located economy simmering with numerous 
basic weaknesses. These in turn form the 
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economic explanation for Khrushchev’s play 
for indispensable time and coexistence in 
the diplomatic sphere. They demonstrate, 
too, a good deal of foolishness in the un- 
critical comparisons drawn between the U.S. 
economy and that in the USSR. Where, 
for instance, in the former only 10 percent of 
the labor force is required to produce farm 
output that exceeds, at that, by one-third 
the total agricultural output of the U.S.S.R., 
which employs about 50 percent of its total 
labor contingent, or over 45 million farm- 
workers, comparisons on the basis of sound 
economic principles are almost precluded. 
To take another illustration, roadbuilding 
has multiple uses and requires enormous 
capital, but in the distorted economy of the 
U.S.8.R., the amount of paved roads still is 
far behind that of Great Britain. One could 
multiply these examples to easily prove the 
different natures of the economies in the 
United States and the USS.R. Except for 
the one particular mentioned earlier, the 
growth of the U.S.S.R. economy is surely not 
@ real cause for neurotic thinking even 
among our academic economists. A long- 
run perspective is alone necessary in this 
regard. The average annual rate of growth 
per man-hour in the United States has been 
23 percent since the turn of the century, 
while in the USS.R. it has been 1.7 since 
1928. Compound interest projections, as one 
writer urges his readers to engage in, may 
make for mathematical calisthenics as con- 
cerns the recent growth trend in the U.S.S.R., 
but it is, plainly, poor economic thinking*® 
Such thinking is as warped as the overpro- 
duction thesis used by Varga and others to 
predict a deep crisis in the United States in 
1958.6 As a matter of fact, the data of the 
fifties already show a slowing down in the 
average annual growth of the economy in 
the USS.R. 


ECONOMIC VULNERABILITY AND A PROPER 
CONCEPTUAL CONTEXT 


Weakness, whether economic or any other 
type, is only a potential vulnerability. In a 
sense, it is subjective, and for it to become 
a real point of vulnerability, an objective 
stimulus is required. As noted above, nu- 
merous weaknesses exist in the U.S.S.R. econ- 
omy, but these, within a totalitarian frame- 
work, cannot therefore be regarded as actual 
vulnerabilities. Many of them have existed 
for some time, and the failures and myopia 
of Nazi German policy during the war showed 
that a wholesome stimulus was required to 
convert, them into active and decisive vul- 
nerabilities. Thus, simply to cite the weak- 
nesses in the usually misleading comparative 
analyses are virtually worthless in terms of 
present requirements in the unending cold 
war. The most essential weaknesses must be 
concentrated upon in our propaganda and 
intensively analyzed for the world at large 
to be concretely familiar with them. At the 
present stage, nothing more could decisively 
place Moscow on the defensive and actually 
on the run both with regard to pressures 
from within and its connivings in Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America. If we fail to do 
this now, vainly hoping that changes in 
the Soviet Union will somehow meet our 
illusory expectations, this writer has no 
doubt that at a considerable disadvantage 
we shall be compelled to do this later. 

Programmatic action designed to transform 
weaknesses in the Soviet Union into eco- 
nomic vulnerabilities would necessitate, 
however, a radical change in our conceptions 
with regard to the economy of the U.SS.R. 
Maximum returns on such action could only 
be realized by the adoption of a proper con- 
ceptual context in line with historical de- 


°‘E.g., Campbell, Robert W., “Soviet Eco- 
nomic Power,” Houghton Mifflin, 1960, p. 53. 

*°“The Western Economy and Its Future as 
Seen by Soviet Economists,” ed. by Richard 
G. Stolt, Intl Film & Processing Co., 
Montreal, 1958, p. 21. 
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velopment and truth. Much of the present 
economic output in the U.S.S.R. is actually 
produced in a historical vacuum, in effect, 
serves the end of economic information with- 
out adequate and realistic interpretation and 
perspective. From this complete socioeco- 
nomic viewpoint, to compare the economy in 
the USSR. with that of the United States, 
to speak in terms of relative gross national 
products, to suggest that compared outputs 
in industrial and agricultural pursuits rep- 
resent true yardsticks of relative power posi- 
tions are not only conceptually misleading 
but for sane policy purposes also nonsensical. 

The economy in the U.S.S.R. is an empire 
or imperialist economy, not a national one. 
In the light of persistent integrationist 
treniis beyond the borders of the U.SS.R., 
the imperial economic threads woven by 
Moscow even extend beyond the U.S.S.R. as 
such. Thus, for pure conceptual reasons 
apart from obvious pragmatic ones, to com- 
pare the economy in the U.S.S.R. with ours 
makes as much sense as comparing the 
economy of the United States in the 19th 
century with that of the British Empire. 
Yet this is the state of our analyses today. 
Although his conclusions are politically 
wanting, Walter Kolarz at least shows sound- 
ness in basic concept by titling his work on 
the Soviet Union, “Russian and Her Colo- 
nies.” His economic observations make real 
sense because of his historical grasp of the 
situation, as, for example, when he points 
out that the “heroes of the October revolu- 
tion and of the civil war in the non-Russian 
territories of what is now the Soviet Union 
were primarily Russian or people of non- 
Russian nationalities who had severed their 
links with their nation of origin and adopted 
Russian culture.”? Of the latter, there were 
only a sparse few. 

It is not enough, therefore, to stress that 
ours is a consumer-oriented economy where- 
as theirs is a cold war economy. For the 
purpose of developing vulnerabilities, it is 
essential to bring into sharp contrast their 
empire economy as against our national 
economy. The captive non-Russian nations 
in the USS.R., which have long been sub- 
jected to the economic colonialism of Mos- 
cow, by far meet the standards underlying 
the idea of a nation than most of the emerg- 
ing independent states in Africa. Yet, con- 
sidering the growing enthusiastic interest 
shown by many circles in the United States 
in these emerging states, it is evident to 
what extent our concepts lag and our pri- 
mary interests are misdirected. Moreover, 
the valid and suitable empire concept allows 
for a more accurate and realistic comparison 
in economic strength between the Russian 
Communist empire, which includes main- 
land China and the so-called satellites in 
Central Europe, and the free world alliances. 
The total industrial production of the em- 
pire is only about 25 percent of total world 
output. By 1965, it will be only slightly 
higher, with the free world still producing 
over 70 percent of the total. On this con- 
ceptually sounder basis of comparison, rather 
than the invalid basis of United States vis- 
a-vis U.S.S.R., the economic picture assumes 
a different light, although the aforemen- 
tioned danger in the use of augmented re- 
sources still remains. 

Many students uncritically turn to indi- 
vidual commodities for their usual compara- 
tive analyses. Without its internal colonies 
or satellites, Russia’s production of steel, for 
example, would be less than that of Free 
Europe. On the total empire scale, in 1958 
total world production of steel amounted to 
273 million metric tons, of which the Com- 
munist Empire accounted for only 30.2 per- 
cent (U.S.S.R. 20.1 percent, external satel- 
lites 6.1 percent, mainland China 4.0 per- 
cent). Though a poor year for us, the 


*“Russian and Her Colonies,” Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York, 1952, p. 8. 
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United States alone accounted for 28.4 per. 
cent and Free Europe 32.1 percent. By 1972 
the U.S.S.R. is supposed to produce close to 
120 million tons; U.S. capacity in 1959 was 
already over 140 million tons. Employing 
the conceptual scales advanced here for other 
individual commodities, our analysis would 
show even more glaring discrepancies, so 
chasmic in character that current exaggera- 
tions of so-called Soviet economic growth 
would look worse than pallid. But, again, 
this thesis for a balanced socio-economic 
picture in no way depreciates the danger 
involved in Moscow’s totalitarian canaliza- 
tion of resources for cold war objectives. 


BASIC EMPIRICAL CONTENTS OF THE CONTEXT 


The empire concept and the framework of 
reference embraced by it call for a different 
and more rewarding direction of research 
than what is presently taking place. Eco- 
nomic relations between the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic and any or all 
of the captive non-Russian nations in the 
US.S.R. would now be the focal point of 
scholarly attention. Its results on colonial 
exploitation and economic imperialism with- 
in the U.S.S.R. would form the basis for a 
very pragmatic cultivation of one of the 
foremost vulnerabilities of the Soviet Union. 
The countervailing impact of this on Mos- 
cow’s economic propaganda in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America would unquestionably be 
tremendous and at relatively little cost. 
Khrushchev’s many nonsensical utterances 
on the superiority of the Soviet system, ac- 
celerated economic growth over the past 40 
years, socialist happiness and similar tripe, 
would instantly boomerang against this 
background of free world information and 
propaganda.® 

The development of this research and 
study dimension would reveal, too, the un- 
usual concentration of vital resources in 
Russia’s non-Russian colonies. Without 
these colonies and resources, Russia itself 
would be a second or third rate power. Eco- 
nomic parasitism and exploitation enable 
it to bluff diplomatically a great power 
status, and most amazing is the degree to 
which free world powers have fallen for 
this. Without Ukraine, Turkestan, White 
Ruthenia, the Baltic nations, and the Cau- 
casus, Russia’s agricultural base would, rela- 
tively speaking be no more than that of a 
united Germany. The coal deposits in 
Ukraine’s Donets Basin, Turkestan’s Kara- 
ganda and elsewhere would be a heavy sub- 
traction from its annual coal output. The 
iron ore of eastern Ukraine and Transcau- 
casia, the oil of Azerbaijan and Idel-Ural, 
the over 90 percent manganese of Georgia 
and Ukraine, the over one-half copper, lead, 
zinc, silver and other resources in Turkestan, 
all these and more of colonial resources play 
the major role in Moscow’s posing as a great 
power. You cannot find a circulating text 
in our universities that realistically enumer- 
ates these basic resources in terms of the 
useful Russian non-Russian categories pro- 
posed here. The few more specialized and 
historical works available on this score are 
helpful introductions to the type of work 
needed.® 

A sufficient yardstick of the importance of 
this type of analysis is furnished by the na- 
tional economy of Ukraine, the largest non- 
Russian nation in the U.S.S.R. Of all-Union 


8 See author's lecture on “The Vulnerabil- 
ities of Russian Communism” before the 
National Strategy Seminar, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Sept. 15, 1959. 

®*See Kononenko, Konstantyn, “Ukraine 
and Russia,” Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, 1958, p. 240; Chirovsky, Nicholas L. 
“The Economic Factors in the Growth of 
Russia,” Philosophical Library, New York, 
1957, p. 178; Smal-Stocki, Roman, “The Cap- 
tive Nations,” Bookman Associates, New 
York, 1960, p. 118. 
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production in 1958, it accounted for over 
one-half pig iron output, 56 percent ore 
mining, 31 percent manganese, 43 percent 
hard coal, 53 percent coke, 27 percent min- 
eral fertilizer, 47 percent caustic soda, 23 
percent tractors, 78 percent long-haul loco- 
motives, and in agriculture, Over 25 percent 
meat and milk and 70 percent sugar beets.’ 
In per capita production of wheat, sugar 
beets, potatoes, milk and butter, this nation 
of over 40 million even exceeds the United 
States. Present stress on metallurgy, chem- 
icals, and natural gas production indicates 
that Ukraine will assume important percent- 
ages of all-Union product in these fields. 
In exports, the national economy of Ukraine 
sends products to about 55 countries and 
its percentage ratio of total U.S.S.R. exports 
for 1958 were rather high in many commod- 
ities: pig iron 93.8 percent, rolled steel 56.5 
percent, iron ore 98.2 percent, coal 47 per- 
cent, coke 53.4 percent, sugar 68.1 percent. 
It appears that Moscow utilizes its colonies 
to the utmost in implementing its global 
objectives. Their role in the type of eco- 
nomic warfare being built up by Moscow 
against the free world is well nigh crucial. 


PARAMOUNT VULNERABILITIES IN MOSCOW’S 
EMPIRE ECONOMY 


Through propaganda and various political 
and diplomatic means, the free world, and 
particularly the United States, could easily 
convert the many economic weaknesses of 
the Soviet Union into active vulnerabilities. 
This isn’t the place to show in concrete form 
how this could be done, but the few point- 
ers given in this article should he sufficient 
to stimulate any imagination. Of all the 
weaknesses, the most essential for develop- 
ment is the economic colonialism that pre- 
vails in the US.S.R. At a time when Mos- 
cow is attempting to impress the peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America with its brand 
of economy, a full-scale development of this 
inherent weakness appears almost’ the 
natural thing to do. In addition to this, 
the exploited peasantry and agrarian indi- 
vidualism, the burdensome arms cost and po- 
litically motivated scientific feats of dispro- 
portionate cost are points of weakness worth 
exploiting. In a basic economic sense, deal- 
ing with human values, the situation in the 
U.S.S.R. today is substantially no different— 
by degree and in aspects it is even worse— 
than that of the previous Russian Empire 
prior to 1914. Some American scholars, 
such as Thorstein Veblem, had a sound com- 
prehension of the Russian Empire then, and 
their observations could be easily applied 
now." This is singularly lacking in much 
of our current economic output, a good deal 
of it being developed on false and unrealistic 
premises and, consequently, of little use in 
cold war programing. 

Our failure to reshape our basic concep- 
tions with reference to the U.S.S.R. will 
doubtlessly lead us into several shortsighted 
ventures contributing to the further expan- 
sion of the economic monster which we have 
only too often helped in the past. This 
course will insure only a minimum of vul- 
nerability, despite the existence of numerous 
economic weaknesses. It will afford Moscow 
the time it is playing for in order to con- 
solidate and to some extent overcome its 
present economic problems. Nevertheless, 
the time will come when, after a series of 
shock treatments, we shall be forced by dis- 
advantageous circumstance to consider the 
course of working for and building up vul- 
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nerabilities. There can be no doubt of this. 
The wiser thing to do, of course, is what 
must be done now. 





TEAMSTERS UNION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Rasavut] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to offer my comments and to 
solicit those of my colleagues on a situ- 
ation that has become an important na- 
tional issue. I refer to the debate and 
furor over the board of monitors ap- 
pointed to oversee the affairs of the 
Teamsters Union. This current con- 
troversy over the existing monitorship 
arrangement under which the Teamsters 
Union is now operating has been very 
emphatically brought to the attention of 
Congress by the great volume of mail 
received by many Members. This mail 
has come from average rank-and-file 
members of the Teamsters Union and 
boils down to a unanimous plea simply 
to have a voice in the running of their 
own union. There is nothing strange 
or special about this sentiment. It isa 
precept basic to the democratic system. 
These people want to have elections. 
If there is anything strange about this 
matter, it is the fact that the much- 
publicized labor bill which passed the 
Congress last year makes specific provi- 
sion for free elections by secret ballot 
and yet such elections are being denied 
in the case of the Teamsters. The secret 
ballot, as we all know, is the time- 
honored safeguard of freedom in elec- 
tions. Yet here we have a most curious 
situation in which Congress passes a bill 
designed to introduce this democratic 
technique into union elections and then 
these @lections are denied. This would 
be ludicrous if it were not such a serious 
matter. The seriousness of this situa- 
tion, together with the volume of mail 
received and the interest expressed to 
me by many Members of the House, 
moves me to make these remarks and to 
offer this opportunity for other Members 
to express their views on this subject. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
just like the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. RaBavutT], and many other Members 
of this House, I have received com- 
munications from a great number of 
rank-and-file members of the union in 
question. I myself have received several 
hundred of those communications. 

I think it is important for us when we 
consider the question raised in these 
communications not to confuse that 
issue with the question of the correctness 
of the various charges against the union 
itself and the officials of the union. The 
issue here merely is whether or not these 
rank-and-file union members should or 
should not have a right to express them- 
selves in a democratic fashion and to 
hold an election. I think it has always 
been the intention of Congress that they 
should have that right. 

The congressional policy in the 
Landrum-Griffin bill is that the union 
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membership decide who its officers shall 
be, the union membership exclusively, 
not the courts, not the Secretary of La- 
bor, not any outsider, and certainly not 
any public official. Congress certainly 
could have qualified the exclusive con- 
trol of the membership, and it did, after 
all, assign certain roles to the Secretary 
clear and certain about the fundamental 
and to the courts, but Congress was very 
values of democracy and the free asso- 
ciations it was intent on preserving and 
protecting. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, it is proper that 
legislation be passed by the Congress to 
preserve the reputation, dignity, and 
stature of the Federal courts and that 
regardless of the merits of the various 
charges, as I said before, against the 
officials of the union, the rank-and-file 
members should be given an opportunity 
to hold free elections as soon as possible. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received communications from Teamster 
members who are constituents in my 
congressional district requesting that I 
call to the attention of Congress the 
need for clarifying the intent of the 
Landrum-Griffin law which guarantees 
a convention to all members of organ- 
ized labor which is currently being de- 
nied 1,600,000 Teamster members. 

Without taking sides as to the merits 
of the controversy between the Team- 
sters Union and the board of monitors, 
I am concerned with the denial of the 
rights of the rank-and-file members in 
the Teamsters Union to a convention 
which is long overdue since no finalized 
convention action has been held in the 
Teamsters Union since 1952. The Lan- 
drum-Griffin law guarantees a conven- 
tion every 5 years. I voted for this law. 
I believe that most of my colleagues here 
today voted for this law. It is our ob- 
ligation, therefore, to see that the intent 
of this law is carried out with reference 
to all members of organized labor, which 
includes the rank and file of the 
Teamsters Union. 

I trust that my colleagues on the Ju- 
diciary Committee will give early atten- 
tion to the merits of the excellent testi- 
mony that has been given by experts and 
representatives of six AFL—CIO unions 
and that Members of Congress will have 
an opportunity to vote on this bill before 
Congress adjourns. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, a number of Members of the 
House took the floor in behalf of the 
rank and file members of the Teamsters 
Union throughout the Nation against the 
continuation of the so-called monitors 
committee which has long outlived its 
usefulness as originally intended by the 
Federal court. The conservative Wall 
Street Journal, on April 6, wrote an edi- 
torial which, in effect, endorsed the 
thoughts set out by the various Members 
on April 13, 1960, revealing the fact that 
the monitors committee, under their 
present functions, are draining the 
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union treasury in the amount of approx- 
imately three-fourths of a million dol- 
lars a year. This money comes from the 
funds of the rank and file union mem- 
bers who are very much interested in the 
permanent preservation of their union 
to protect their future security and 
working conditions. The monitors com- 
mittee was appointed by the Federal 
court 24% years ago with the understand- 
ing that they would supervise an honest 
and fair election of union officials 
wherein the votes of the rank and file of 
all members would be registered and 
counted in a democratically conducted 
and unrigged convention. For some rea- 
son, delays have been authorized at dif- 
ferent periods until up to the present 
time, the so-called monitors committee 
has not contributed or consummated the 
mission for which it was originally in- 
tended by the Federal court. 

It has now been almost a year since 
the so-called Landrum-Griffin bill was 
enacted into law against the opposition 
of all union labor from the rank and file 
to the top officials. One of the argu- 
ments in behalf of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill used by sponsors on the floor of the 
House and in the other body, was the 
fact that it would guarantee honest elec- 
tions in local and national conventions 
of all unions. Although I opposed the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and voted against 
its final passage, I know that a great 
number of Members supported this bill 
because they honestly thought that un- 
der its provisions, democratic elections of 
union officials could be held in conven- 
tion assembled and that the rank and 
file members of all unions could register 
and vote and have the same counted 
with the same assurance and confidence 
as in Federal, State, county, and munici- 
pal elections. 

Since the passage of this legislation, 
almost a year ago, the so-called monitors 
who are now draining the Teamsters 
treasury, have not taken adyantage of 
this new Federal law which would guar- 
antee honesty in union elections and 
union operations. Although the moni- 
tors have had over a year and a half to 
supervise an honest and unrigged elec- 
tion in the Teamsters Union previous to 
the Landrum-Griffin law, for some rea- 
son they failed and neglected to do so. 
The law of the land pertaining to union 
elections is now supervised by the Land- 
rum-Griffin bill, and according to the 
majority Members of the Congress and 
the President of the United States, this 
law will carry out the very provisions and 
duties which originally created the 
monitors committee appointed by the 
Federal court in 1957. In honesty and 
fairness to organized labor throughout 
the United States and its membership, 
the Attorney General, immediately after 
the Landrum-Griffin bill was passed 
which created a special provision assur- 
ing honest union elections, should have 
asked the Federal court for the dissolu- 
tion of the so-called monitors commit- 
tee which is now and has been for more 
than 2 years last past, draining the 
treasury of the Teamsters Union. The 


inexcusable delay, stalling and lack of 
action on the part of the monitors com- 
mittee and their highly priced patronage 
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setup has, during the last couple of 
years, developed into a “plunderbund”’ 
operation and I believe could come under 
the category of “‘payola” with the protec- 
tion of the Federal court. 

Most of the Members of Congress no 
doubt, thought that when the monitors 
committee was created that this commit- 
tee would call a special convention for 
the election of Teamsters officials under 
its supervision, but up to this day, it has 
neglected, postponed, and failed in its 
original purpose for which it was 
authorized. 

I have received numerous letters and 
requests from rank and file members of 
the Teamsters Union throughout my 
congressional district and Indiana, ask- 
ing why the Attorney General’s Office 
has not taken steps to terminate this 
unlawful drain upon the dues of a mil- 
lion and one-half teamsters throughout 
the Nation. 

If Federal courts can legally usurp the 
management of the business and fi- 
nances of the Teamsters over a long pe- 
riod of years, the same proceedings 
could be inflicted on any labor union in 
the country. An unfriendly or “anti- 
union” Federal judge could bankrupt 
any labor union which through court 
proceedings came under its jurisdiction. 

The recently passed Landrum-Griffin 
bill, if it can function in the manner 
that its sponsors assured the Congress 
at the time of its enactment, can much 
more effectively terminate the adminis- 
trative duties which the court imposed 
upon the monitors’ committee 2% years 
ago. 

A subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee several weeks ago held 
hearings on a bill to prevent Federal 
court and court-appointed monitors 
from running the private affairs of la- 
bor unions. This subcommittee heard 
witness after witness over a 2-day pe- 
riod testify to the deplorable situation 
that has been created by the court- 
appointed monitors in the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters case. It is significant that 
no testimony was offered by representa- 
tives of the court-appointed monitors or 
any other individual or group advocat- 
ing further continuance of the present 
monitors’ committee, appointed 2142 
years ago, to conduct elections in the 
Teamsters Union. 

The complete failure of the present 
monitors’ committee or their supporters 
to present facts to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee at these hearings of the Judiciary 
Committee is prima facie evidence that 
the present nonfunctioning committee 
should be abolished at once. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the gentleman for bringing 
this difficult and vexing problem to the 
attention of the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several months I have been receiv- 
ing communications from my _ con- 
stituents who are members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
asking that they be allowed to exercise 
their right to vote for the officers of their 
union. As of the present date, these 
requests number well over a thousand, 
and are, I believe, representative of the 
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thinking of the majority of the Team- 
sters Union members in my district. 

In passing the Landrum-Griffin law, 
Congress intended to insure that demo- 
cratic processes would prevail within 
unions and that members of a union 
would be guaranteed the right to express 
freely and without fear of intimidation 
their views on running their union. The 
Teamster Union members from my dis- 
strict are voicing their wishes. They, 
and thousands of Teamster members 
throughout the country, want to vote for 
the officers whom they wish to have con- 
duct the union’s affairs. In keeping with 
our democratic principles, they should 
be permitted to hold the election they 
are seeking. It is the fair thing to do, 
for the proper procedure and benefit of 
all unions. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived numerous telegrams and letters 
from Teamster members who are my 
constituents requesting that I call to the 
attention of Congress denial of their 
fundamental right under the union con- 
stitution and the Landrum-Griffin law to 
a national convention. 

The House Judiciary Committee held 
hearings on H.R. 11845 calling for the 
elimination of Federal courts’ power to 
manage the internal affairs of a labor 
union. These hearings resulted in es- 
tablishing the danger of the Federal 
courts’ intervening in the internal affairs 
of any labor organization. It was made 
clear that the issue was broader than 
that of the Teamsters Union since the 
representatives of six major AFL-CIO 
internationals testified, indicating grave 
concern for the precedent being estab- 
lished in the Teamster case. 

I concur with Congressman Rasavt in 
his concern and trust that the Judiciary 
Committee will take some action at this 
session so that Members of Congress may 
vote to clarify the intent of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin law which clearly estab- 
lishes and guarantees the right of every 
member of organized labor to a conven- 
tion to elect officers of their c1vn choos- 
ing. 

IS ONE OF THE KEY PROVISIONS OF THE LABOR- 

MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE ACT 

OF 1959 INOPERATIVE UNTIL 1964? 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not, and have never pretended to be, an 
expert on the technical provisions of 
labor-management law, and so perhaps 
the material I am submitting for inclu- 
sion at this point in the discussion on the 
House floor today may not be as signifi- 
cant as I believe it to be. However, in 
a situation of this kind, where I think I 
have been given some rather important 
information bearing on a major national 
issue, and where I do not feel personally 
qualified from a technical background to 
fully assess its significance, I believe it 
would be useful for me to make this 
information generally available to the 
Members through the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In company with many other Members 
of Congress, I have received a large vol- 
ume of communications from constitu- 
ents who are rank-and-file members of 
the Teamsters Union expressing a strong 
desire to have the union’s members given 
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the democratic opportunity assured all 
union members under the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959 to hold an international conven- 
tion and elect their officers who can then 
run the affairs of the union in keeping 
with the wishes of the membership. 

I have sat in on, and read, many of the 
discussions which have taken place pre- 
viously here on the House floor on this is- 
sue, and I find that the complexities of 
the situation are such that it is almost 
impossible to find out when or how it can 
be resolved. Does the judicial branch 
now hold complete jurisdiction over the 
internal affairs of the Teamsters, or does 
the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 provide new ma- 
chinery for straightening out this cha- 
otic picture? I do not know. Frankly, 
I make no apologies for my inability to 
learn this fact, for no one among the 
many persons of expert knowledge in 
the labor-management field seems to 
be able to give us a clear explanation. 

In the meantime, as has been brought 
out here time and time again, the moni- 
torship over the union’s affairs seems to 
have been completely unsatisfactory to 
all concerned, including the individual 
monitors themselves, and the rank-and- 
file members of the union protest bit- 
terly that their union’s funds, amassed 
from the dues of the membership, are 
being frittered away in huge legal and 
court costs with no sign of any benefit to 
the union’s own membership. I am 
merely repeating now what has been told 
to us in the House many times. 

INQUIRY TO SECRETARY OF LABOR 


In an effort to find some reliable guid- 
ance on this matter, I wrote on April 19 
to the Secretary of Labor asking what 
steps, if any, he was taking by virtue of 
his authority under the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959 to initiate appropriate action to give 
rank-and-file members of the Teamsters’ 
Union the opportunity they seek to elect 
officers who could run the affairs of the 
union. That letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STatts, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1960. 
Hon. JaAMEs P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have received tele- 
grams for many rank-and-file members of 
the Teamsters’ Union in St. Louis protesting 
the continued operation of the monitorship 
over the union’s affairs and demanding the 
opportunity provided under the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959 to hold a convention for the election of 
Officers of the members’ choosing. As you 
know, an extended discussion took place on 
the House floor on April 13 on the issues in- 
volved in the continuation of the monitor- 
ship as a result of a series of court actions. 

Under the circumstances, and in view of 
the authority placed in your office by the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959, I wonder if any steps are being 
taken by you, or are contemplated, to ini- 
tiate appropriate action to give members of 
the union the opportunity they seek to elect 
officers? I would appreciate any information 
you can give me both as to the extent of your 
authority for meeting this particular issue 
and any plans you have for making use of 
the powers the new law places in your hands 
for assuring an early, fair election which 
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many of the rank-and-file members of this 
union are requesting. 
With best wishes, Iam, 
Sincerely yours, 
LEonor K. SULLIVAN 
Leonor K. (Mrs. John B.) 


Sullivan 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missouri. 
NOT APPROPRIATE FOR DEPARTMENT TO TAKE 
ACTION 


Subsequently, Mr. Speaker, in a letter 
dated April 29, an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor sent me a reply in the form of an 
acknowledgement with the comment 
that since the monitorship issue was in 
the courts it was not appropriate for the 
Department of Labor to take any action 
that would, in any way, interfere with 
the resolution of justiciable controver- 
sies pending before the judicial branch 
of the Government. 

The text of this rather unresponsive 
letter was as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 29, 1960. 
The Honorable LEonor K, SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mrs. SULLIVAN: Secretary Mitchell 
has asked me to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of April 19, 1960, in which you called 
his attention to telegrams which you have 
received from rank-and-file members of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Union in St. Louis protesting the continu- 
ation of supervision over that union by 
court-appointed monitors. 

As you are of course aware, these tele- 
grams are concerned with a matter that is 
now pending before the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia. Under these 
circumstances, the Secretary does not be- 
lieve it would be appropriate for this Depart- 
ment to take any action that would in any 
way interfere with the resolution of justici- 
able controversies pending before the judi- 
cial branch of the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J, GILHOOLEY, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Labor- 
Management Relations. 


REQUEST FOR MORE INFORMATIVE REPORT ON 
ISSUES INVOLVED 


The first reply arrived in my office on 
a Saturday. Early the following week, 
Mr. Speaker, I directed a second inquiry 
to the Secretary of Labor asking just 
what powers the Secretary felt he pos- 
sessed in the solution of this kind of 
problem and also at what point in the 
legal proceedings—assuming they might 
drag out for years—would he consider 
using his powers to end the stalemated 
situation. My letter was as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1960. 
Hon, JAMES P, MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SEcRETAaRY: If you will please 
look over my letter to you of April 19 regard- 
ing efforts of Teamsters Union rank-and-file 
members in St. Louis and elsewhere to ar- 
range for an international convention for 
the election of officers, I am sure you will 
agree the acknowledgement I received from 
Mr. Gilhooley dated April 29 did not pro- 
vide the information I requested. 

Mr. Gilhooley said the matter is in the 
courts and that therefore it would not be 
proper for you to interfere. I would still like 
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to know, however, what powers you believe 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 gives you to arrange for a 
convention of this union. While it may be 
inappropriate, as you contend, for you to 
intervene at this point, I did want to get a 
clear picture of your powers in this matter as 
you see them. 

Furthermore, I would appreciate knowing 
at what stage or level or point—assuming 
the litigation should drag out for years— 
you would consider intervening. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 


SURPRISING POINT RAISED BY SECRETARY MITCH- 
ELL AS TO HIS AUTHORITY TO ASSURE NA~ 
TIONAL CONVENTIONS BY ANY UNION BEFORE 
1964 


On May 20, the Secretary of Labor 
replied to my renewed request for facts 
as to his powers in this matter. I think 
many Members will find one of the 
points in his letter as surprising as I 
did. As I read the Secretary’s letter, no 
union can be required to hold a na- 
tional convention and election before 
1964, unless its own constitution and by- 
laws should require it. This is based 
on an assumption that the requirement 
of the 1959 act making it mandatory 
for unions to hold conventions or elec- 
tions at least once every 5 years does 
not take effect until 5 years after enact- 
ment of the 1959 law. 

I think most of us were under the im- 
pression, when this provision was writ- 
ten into law, that it would force any 
union which has not held a convention 
in the past 5 years to hold one almost 
immediately. I think most of us be- 
lieve the 5-year period began follow- 
ing the date of the last convention. 

Rather than attempt to interpret the 
Secretary’s statement on this point, 
however, Mr. Speaker, I will let his let- 
ter speak for itself. The text of that 
letter follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, May 20, 1960. 
The Honorable LEonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SuLLIVAN: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of May 5 in which you in- 
quired what powers the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 confers 
on the Secretary of Labor to arrange for a 
convention of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters for the purpose of the 
election of officers. 

As you undoubtedly know, section 401(a) 
of the act requires national and interna- 
tional labor organizations (except a federa- 
tion of such organizations) to elect their 
Officers at least every 5 years by 
secret ballot among the members in good 
standing or at a convention of delegates 
chosen by secret ballot. Section 402 of the 
act sets forth the enforcement procedures 
for the election provisions under which 
union members, after having exhausted or 
unsuccessfully invoked their internal union 
remedies, may file a complaint with the 
Secretary and under which the Secretary 
shall bring a civil action to compel com- 
pliance with the election provisions if, after 
investigating such complaint, he finds prob- 
able cause to believe that a violation of the 
election provisions has occurred and has not 
been remedied. 

This brief résumé of the pertinent pro- 
visions of the act shows that the 
has not been given any power or authority 
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under the act to arrange for union conven- 
tions through any direct action. Also no 
complaint has been filed in this matter pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 402 which 
might set in motion the procedures with a 
view to the possible institution of civil court 
action. In any case, the 5-year period 
referred to in section 40l(a) is, in our 
opinion, to be measured from the date of 
the last election or from the date title IV 
of the act becomes applicable to the par- 
ticular union, whichever is later. Thus, the 
earliest date on which a national or inter- 
national union is required by the act (as 
distinct from its own constitution and by- 
laws) to hold an election of officers, either 
by membership ballot or by convention, is 
in 1964. 

You also inquire at what stage of the 
presently pending court action I would con- 
sider intervening, if this litigation should 
continue for years. Without knowing what 
facts and circumstances may arise in the 
course of the future progress of this litiga- 
tion, it is obviously impossible for me to 
give you a definite answer to that question. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 
DOES SECRETARY’S INTERPRETATION REFLECT 
INTENT OF CONGRESS? 


Mr. Speaker, I have asked a number 
of Members of the House whose knowl- 
edge of labor-management law I respect, 
and who were active in the debates and 
discussions leading up to the enactment 
of the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, if the Secretary’s 
interpretation of his powers in this par- 
ticular respect is in line with the intent 
of Congress in writing this provision into 
the law. Every Member with whom I 
have discussed this has told me he be- 
lieves that the Secretary’s position is 
contrary to what Congress intended. 

If that is the case, then I believe it is 
incumbent upon those who played lead- 
ing roles in the drafting and enactment 
of the 1959 law to get busy now and clear 
up this difference of opinion. If a union 
has failed to call a national convention 
for 5 years in the absence of any require- 
ment in its constitution or bylaws forcing 
it to do so, it would now appear that 
no action could be taken on this in be- 
half of the rank and file before 1964. 
That would appear to make this feature 
of the 1959 law nothing more than win- 
dow dressing—completely meaningless. 
Why, one might ask, was it so urgent to 
pass in 1959 a comprehensive law to in- 
sure democracy in unions if one of the 
key provisions was to have no force and 
effect for 5 years thereafter? I am sure 
that is not what Congress intended. 

HASTY ANALYSIS BY LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


Several days ago—again to be certain 
that I was not reading more significance 
into this matter than it deserved—I 
asked the Legislative Reference Service’s 
American Law Section to make a quick 
search of the legislative background on 
this point to see if the Secretary’s inter- 
pretation matched congressional intent. 
The American Law Section has, from 
time to time, provided me and other 
Members with outstanding help on tech- 
nical issues of law and I suppose I tend 
to expect miracles from them. What 
follows is a report which was compiled 
in just a day or so—on extremely short 
notice—and I think it is only fair for 
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me to point out that I did not give 
them sufficient time to do a complete 
check. Nevertheless, I am sure students 
of labor-management law will find this 
analysis extremely helpful in the reso- 
lution of this particular unanswered 
point of law. 

I am therefore submitting the analysis 
for printing at this point so that Mem- 
bers who are interested in following up 
this matter, and the committees and their 
staffs will have before them all of the 
data which I have on it. I hope this 
matter will be pursued by the appropri- 
ate committees and that if there is any 
question as to when the Secretary could 
act in such situations, the facts can be 
clearly established. 

Certainly, we all realize that provisions 
of the 1959 act will be subject to litiga- 
tion and differing interpretations and 
innumerable disputes in the forthcom- 
ing months and years. I think it would 
be helpful therefore if any unnecessary 
confusion can be cleared up quickly 
rather than let all of these issues drag 
out in endless court battles. Laws should 
be enacted to smooth the paths of inter- 
group relationships, not confound and 
confuse them. So I hope we can clear 
up this point quickly. 

The analysis provided me by the Li- 
brary of Congress on the point raised by 
the Secretary is as follows: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1960. 

To: Honorable LEONOoR K. SULLIVAN. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Authority of the Secretary of Labor 
to institute proceedings for a union 
election under the Labor Act of 1959. 

The portion of the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 relating 
to the election of union officers (73 Stat. 519, 
532-534) presents a number of interpretative 
problems and in the limited time allowed for 
this analysis, no definite answers have been 
found in the legislative history of the act. 
However, it appears that statutory provisions 
on the authority of the Secretary of Labor to 
institute proceedings for an election, might 
conceivably be interpreted as affording union 
members only limited remedies insofar as 
frequency of elections is concerned. 

The portion of the act on elections, that 
is, title IV, has three subtitles, Terms of 
Office, Election Procedures, and Enforcement, 
and while the first two are both dealt with 
in section 401 some of the subsections on 
procedures expressly refer to the constitu- 
tions and bylaws of the labor organization, 
whereas the subsections on the terms of 
office, which in effect control the frequency 
of elections, contain no express reference to 
the constitutions and bylaws of the union. 
There is in section 403 reference to the fre- 
quency of elections as required by a union 
constitution and bylaws but the enforcement 
provisions of section 402 do not appear to 
apply to section 403. 

In respect of terms of office, section 401(a) 
provides that every national or international 
labor organization, except a federation of 
such organizations, “shall elect its officers 
not less often than once every five years” 
either by secret ballot among the members, 
or at a convention of delegates chosen by 
secret ballot. Subsections (b) and (d) pro- 
vide that for local labor organizations the 
period is 3 years, and that for officers of 
“intermediate bodies” like general commit- 
tees, system boards or joint councils, the 
period is 4 years. There may be a question 
whether these periods run from the effective 
date of the act, or from the last election. 
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Within the limited time allowed for this 
analysis, no definite evidence of congres- 
sional expression on this issue has been 
found. If the Congressional intent was 
found to be that the period runs from the 
last election even though it was prior to the 
effective date of the act, for example, in the 
case of the 5-year rule for national labor 
organizations, that if the last election was 
in 1958, then another election is to be held 
not later than 1963, such an interpretation 
would not seem to be prohibited by any Con- 
stitutional limitation. A statutory provision 
to that effect would appear to be no more, 
and perhaps less assailable for retroactivity 
or unreasonable classification than the 
“habitual criminal” acts which the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly upheld, McDonald y. 
Massachusetts (180 U.S. 311 (1901)), Gra- 
ham v. West Virginia (224 U.S. 616 (1912)), 
Carlesi v. New York (233 U.S. 51 (1914)), 
and Gryger v. Burke (334 U.S. 728, 732 
(1948)). Recently the Supreme Court up- 
held a New York law excluding convicted 
felons from offices in waterfront unions, De 
Veau v. Braisted, — U.S. — (June 6, 1960). 

Three paragraphs of section 401 include 
references to the constitutions and bylaws 
of the labor organization and each of these 
deals with election procedures. Subsection 
(e) requires that there be a reasonable op- 
portunity for the nomination of candidates, 
that any member in good standing is eligible 
to be a candidate, that he has the right to 
vote without improper interference or re- 
prisal, that at least 15 days notice of selec- 
tion be given, that employer withholding 
of dues is payment for purposes of eligibility, 
and that election records be preserved for 
1 year. The final sentence in the subsection 
is that: “The election shall be conducted 
in accordance with the constitution and by- 
laws of such organization insofar as they 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this title.” This sentence, being a part of 
subsection (e) would not seem to apply to 
other subsections, such as those relating to 
terms of office. Subsection (f) provides that 
when officers are chosen by a convention of 
elected delegates, the convention is to be 
conducted in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the organization insofar 
as they are not inconsistent with the pro- 
vision of the statute. This would seem to 
apply not to when a convention is to be 
held, but to the manner in which it is to 
be conducted. Subsection (h) authorizes 
a conditional procedure for removal of an 
elected officer guilty of serious misconduct. 
The procedure involves application by a 
union member, a hearing in accordance with 
the Administrative Procedure Act, a find- 
ing by the Secretary that the constitution 
and bylaws of the labor organization do not 
provide an adequate procedure for removal 
of such an officer, and a secret ballot vote 
by members in good standing. The vote is 
to be conducted by the officers of the union 
in accordance with the constitution and by- 
laws, insofar as not inconsistent with the 
statute. 

The provisions of section 402, relating to 
enforcement, describe the scope of the com- 
plaint which a union member may file with 
the Secretary of Labor, and the scope of the 
court proceedings which he may, upon proper 
findings, institute in the courts. The com- 
plaint is to allege “the violation of any 
provision of section 401 (including viola- 
tion of the constitution and bylaws of the 
labor organization pertaining to the elec- 
tion and removal of officers).” The paren- 
thetical clause by itself might be construed 
to include union rules on the terms of office 
or frequency of elections, but as a paren- 
thetical clause relating to provisions of sec- 
tion 401 it would seem to be limited to the 
scope of such provisions and as previously 
noted they prescribe the maximum interval 
between elections without reference to the 
frequency requirements of union constitu- 
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tions. The purposes for which the Secre- 
tary of Labor may bring a court action 
(after making certain findings) are, as speci- 
fied in section 402(b) “to set aside the 
invalid election, if any, and to direct the 
conduct of an election or hearing and vote 
upon the removal of officers under the super- 
vision of the Secretary.” In respect of the 
power of the court, section 402(c) provides 
that if the court finds: 

“(1) that an election has not been held 
within the time prescribed by section 401, 
or 

“(2) that the violation of section 401 may 
have affected the outcome of an election,” 
the court is to “declare the election, if any, 
to be void and direct the conduct of a new 
election under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary and, so far as lawful and practicable, 
in conformity with the constitution and by- 
laws of the labor organization.” The statute 
also provides for entry of a decree on the 
persons elected, and for a decree in proceed- 
ings on the removal of an officer under sec- 
tion 401(h) described previously. 

The first of the alternative findings re- 
quired for court action relates to the terms 
of office, and the second, presumably to 
the election procedures. Both are limited to 
violations of section 401 and as previously 
noted that section, in prescribing the maxi- 
mum interval between elections, does not 
refer to the constitution or bylaws of a 
labor organization. In this matter there 
seems to be a difference between the treat- 
ment of terms of office and the manner of 
conducting an election or convention and this 
distinction is also implicit in the House and 
Senate reports on the original bills, House 
Report No. 741 on H.R. 8342, 86th Congress, 
Ist session, pp. 3, 15-17; Senate Report No. 
187 on S. 1555, 86th Congress, 1st session, 
pp. 3, 4, 19-22. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the 
provisions of union constitutions or bylaws 
on the frequency of elections may be en- 
forceable under some other statutory pro- 
vision, Or upon some commonly recognized 
legal principles. Moreover, the interpreta- 
tion of the provisions on elections in the 
1959 act involve a number of arguable 
points, but an opinion that the authority to 
deal with the timing of elections is limited 
to the maximum interval requirements pre- 
scribed in section 401 would not seem to be 
unreasonable, on the basis of this limited 
analysis. 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

_ Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of this discussion certainly raises a 
pertinent issue, sufficiently so that I 
thought it worth while to stay until this 
late hour to listen. The question of 
when and under what conditions the 
Federal courts should administer or gov- 
ern the internal affairs of any institu- 
tion or organization has frequently been 
one of great controversy, so much so 
that it seems that Congress should spell 
out to the letter of the law the jurisdic- 
tional areas of the courts. Until it does, 
this will continue to be a problem in- 
volving one conflict after another. As 
a matter of fact, in some instances such 
controversies have developed over the 
matter of seizure of assets of business 
establishments by agencies of Govern- 
ment even when such powers are in- 
vested by law. 

Only yesterday there was a heated de- 
bate on the floor of this House with 
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regard to the seizure of the assets of 
the Long Beach Savings & Loan Associ- 
ation by the Board of the Federa] Home 
Loan Bank. 

Yet, to what extent the powers of the 
courts shall go in governing the internal 
affairs of union organizations is of con- 
cern to many people. That is why I be- 
lieve it is necessary that Congress pro- 
vide such laws so that the question in- 
volves the principle rather than the 
principals. 

It was my understanding that when 
Congress passed the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, which I supported without equivo- 
cation a year ago, it did so seeking to 
provide ground rules to preserve the as- 
sets of labor unions through the dis- 
—— and election provisions of -this 
act. 

Legislation dealing with any and all 
organizations sanctioned by the law of 
the land, whether it be business or labor, 
must be a two-way street with rules of 
equity applying in every instance. 

Now let there be no mistake that I 
believe in preserving the traditional 
power of the courts to make amends or 
remedy violations of the law; but I ques- 
tion the wisdom of establishing a policy 
to permit the courts to delegate powers 
to a third party or parties in a manner 
that would tend to take over control of 
the assets or operating functions of any 
organization. 

In this connection my attention was 
recently drawn to an editorial comment- 
ing on this subject which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal and which 
pointed directly to the prevailing situ- 
ation involving the question of the 
Teamsters Union. The editorial ques- 
tioned the precedent involved and the 
wisdom of a Federal judge trying to run 
the labor union. 

As things now stand, I believe there 
exists a legislative vacuum with regard 
to the intent or will of Congress insofar 
as jurisdiction or authority of the court 
in running a labor union. In view of this, 
it would certainly seem that Congress 
should spell out its will and intent so 
that any question in this regard be 
eliminated. That is, if the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, passed in the 1st session of 
the 86th Congress, has not already done 
so in the sections covering elections and 
reports on union funds. 





A REPORT ON A HARMONIOUS 
EAST-WEST FOOTHILLS PEACE 
CONFERENCE IN STOCKHOLM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. PorTER] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
turned the day before yesterday from 
Stockholm where I attended a meeting 
of the Preparatory Committee of the 
East-West Round Table. 
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This is my report on who was there 
and what was done. 

Other conferees included members of 
Parliaments from Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
Sweden. From Norway came the Secre- 
tary of Finn Moe, chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Commission of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament. Paolo Vittorelli, 
secretary of the Italian Socialist Party, 
was there from Italy. 

Our assignment was to prepare for the 
Fourth East-West Round Table Confer- 
ence, a meeting of parliamentarians and 
experts to be held in Paris this fall. But, 
as you will see from the statement which 
I shall read in full, we also agreed on a 
declaration of principles which the sum- 
mit breakdown made, in our opinion, all 
the more urgent. 

As I left the National Airport in Wash- 
ington last Friday for Stockholm, the 
headline on the front page of the Wash- 
ington Daily News said: “K. Excoriates 
Ike; No New East-West Talk Expected 
for Long Time.” 

Ilya Ehrenburg, leading Soviet writer 
and member of the Supreme Soviet, did 
confer harmoniously with us from the 
West in Stockholm. All of us from the 
West except our host, Senator Georg 
Branting, of Sweden, came from NATO 
countries. This unpretentious but 
unique meeting of parliamentarians was 
far from a summit meeting, although 
it may be as close as the United States 
and the Soviet Union get for at least a 
few months. 

It is true that our East-West talks were 
unofficial. Nobody ever implied other- 
wise, although my colleague from New 
York (Mr. MILLER], in his capacity as 
chairman of the Republican national 
congressional committee, issued, on the 
day I left, a press release about my mak- 
ing this trip. 

A LETTER TO THE SPEAKER 

He informed the press that he had 
written to the Speaker of the House ask- 
ing him to make clear that my attend- 
ance was neither sponsored nor sanc- 
tioned by Congress. It is a mystery to 
me how the gentleman could believe that 
any such action by the Speaker was nec- 
essary or appropriate. 

The gentleman does concede that my 
attendance as a private citizen was not 
illegal. I would like to think that, after 
he is better informed, he would count my 
attendance worth while as a Member of 
Congress from a nation seeking peace in 
a precarious world. 

If the gentleman feels that my trip to 
Stockholm was a waste of my time as 4 
Congressman, at least he must concede 
that the trip cost the taxpayers nothing. 
My expenses were paid by Cyrus Eaton, a 
Cleveland industrialist and a man who 
seeks peace with all the resourceful ag- 
gressiveness and dogged persistence 
which he used to amass 100-million-or- 
more dollars. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MrtuER]}, in his press release, declared 
obscurely he did not recognize Cyrus 
Eaton as a congressional sponsor. I 
know of no such claim by myself, by Mr. 
Eaton, or by anyone else. When I went 
to a full session of this East-West round- 
table group in London last February at 
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Westminster Palace, Mr. Eaton also paid 
my expenses and those of several other 
American delegates. Fora report on this 
meeting see the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for February 10, 1960, beginning on page 
2383. No one at that time concerned 
himself in the slightest about the pro- 
priety of my being there or about Mr. 
Eaton’s payment of my expenses. Un- 
der unanimous consent I am including 
following these remarks the text of the 
consensus adopted by the 60 participants 
from 16 East-West nations at that meet- 
ing. 





A TELEGRAM FROM CYRUS EATON 


Cyrus Eaton sent us conferees in Stock- 
holm a telegram. It said, in part: 

Never in the history of the world has there 
been a time when men of good will should 
work so earnestly and persistently to make 
reason prevail in the face of the public up- 
roar made by the fanatics and lunatics who 
would precipitate an all-out nuclear holo- 
caust. 


I agree with Mr. Eaton. I believe that 
most of my constituents and other Amer- 
icans and peoples of other nations agree. 
These are dangerous times. We do need 
to work earnestly and persistently if rea- 
son is to prevail. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, it will be 
most regretable if this embarrassment of 
the summit breakdown causes Republi- 
can leaders to continue to attempt to 
ridicule and to belittle conferences such 
as the one I just attended in Stockholm. 
No one should discourage any Member 
of Congress or other Government em- 
ployee from trying to educate himself 
so that he can do his job better. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MILLER] referred in his press release to 
the meeting as “this molehill summit 
conference.” Foothill, molehill, anthill, 
who cares if the meeting did tend to 
advance the cause of world peace even 
a little bit? I think we all should do 
whatever we can, however little it may 
be. 

I feel sure that President Eisenhower 
does not agree with the gentleman from 
New York. Peaceful coexistence requires 
contact and negotiations at all levels and 
in spite of the many irritations. The only 
alternative to peaceful coexistence is war, 
incredibly disastrous war that nobody 
wants and that nobody can win. I am 
sure the President realizes this fact. 

Last weekend I conferred for 16 hours 
in Stockholm to help put a statement in 
its final form. We discussed the summit 
and the events before and after it, not 
to fix blame, but to see what could be 
done to revive a measure of confidence 
and trust between the East and the West. 

PRESIDENT SHOULD BE REINVITED 


My chief proposal does not appear in 
this statement because all my fellow con- 
ferees agreed that it was, to use Mr. 
Ehrenburg’s word, “utopian.” I asked 
for a strong declaration in the statement 
recommending that both sides take steps 
to reinstate the invitation to President 
Eisenhower to visit the Soviet Union. 
Nothing could do more, in my opinion, to 
reassure a shaken world. 

The reissuance and the reacceptance 
of the invitation may require some sacri- 
fice of dignity by both Premier Khru- 
shchev and President Eisenhower. Such 
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sacrifices would be almost unprece- 
dented, dramatic, and most encouraging. 

It is fair that President Eisenhower 
should visit the Soviet Union and be 
given the same opportunities that Pre- 
mier Khrushchev had here to talk to the 
people. The Soviet people would like 
him, in spite of U-2, and they would be- 
lieve him when he told them, as he would 
repeatedly, that the United States of 
America wants peace and has no mili- 
taristic or imperialistic ambitions. 

If the leaders in the Soviet Govern- 
ment want peace, and I believe they do, 
they should reissue the invitation to the 
President. If the President wants peace, 
and I know he does, he will accept the 
invitation. 

Mr. Ehrenburg said he and many So- 
viet citizens regretted that their Premier 
had made the recent violent personal at- 
tacks on the President. He explained 
them by saying that Khrushchev is an 
emotional man “who does not need to 
look in his pockets for words,” which 
means he gets carried away when speak- 
ing without a manuscript. Khrushchev, 
Ehrenburg said, was deeply disappointed 
in the President and embarrassed be- 
cause he had told high Soviet officials 
that Ike was a fine fellow and a man of 
peace. 

Ehrenburg offered an explanation 
about the reference that Khrushchev 
made with respect to the President be- 
coming superintendent of a_kinder- 
garten. He said that this was because 
Khrushchev was truly impressed and 
touched by the concern that the Presi- 
dent showed for the Eisenhower grand- 
children. 

POWERS MAY NOT BE PUNISHED 


Asked about the U-2 pilot, Francis 
Powers, Ehrenburg predicted that he 
would be tried, found guilty, and then 
perhaps either given a nominal sentence 
or sent back to the United States at 
once. He said he felt there was no per- 
sonal animosity against Powers himself, 
although Ehrenburg stressed that Soviet 
public indignation against the U-2 flights 
was general and intense. 

Erik Nord, of Norway, a Government 
foreign affairs expert, told us that the 
Norwegians felt resentment toward the 
United States for involving their country 
in the U-2 flights without prior arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Ehrenburg said Marshal Malin- 
ovsky, the Soviet military chief who ac- 
companied Mr. Khrushchev to Paris and 
elsewhere, was a soldier, not a politician, 
and had been appointed by Premier 
Khrushchev. “He will do what he is told 
to do,” Ehrenburg said. 

The recent Malinovsky order to launch 
rockets with atomic warheads against 
airbases from which trespassing planes 
fly is not significant, Ehrenburg told us. 
It did not mean any reckless fingers on 
the triggers or buttons, he indicated. 

Before I read the statement which was 
agreed on at this meeting in Stockholm 
last weekend, let me give you a few facts 
about each of the other seven partici- 
pants: 


STOCKHOLM CONFEREES 
Paul Anxionnaz, 58 France: O Member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, former Sec- 
retary of State for Armed Forces, 1956; 
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Chairman of National Defense Commit- 
tee, Chamber of Deputies, 1946-51. Rad- 
ical-Socialist Party, middle-left. 

Senator Georg Branting, 73, Sweden: 
A lawyer born in 1887 in Stockholm. 
Member of Stockholm City Council, 1927- 
38; member of the Labor Party board 
in Stockholm; member of the Swedish 
Refugee Commission; member of the So- 
cial Democratic Party; Senator since 
1931. 

Ilya Ehrenburg, 69, Soviet Union: 
Member of the Supreme Soviet, leading 
writer. 

Erik Nord, 41, Norway: Assistant to 
Senator Finn Moe, chairman of Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the Norwegian 
Storting—Parliament. 

Henri Rolin, 69, Belgium: Secretary of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1919; Bel- 
gium’s representative to Locarno Confer- 
ence, 1925; Hague Conference for the 
Codification of International Law, 1930; 
San Francisco Conference, 1945; member 
of Belgium’s delegation to the U.N., 1948; 
member of delegation to the General As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe since 
1948; president of the Commission of 
Juridical Affairs of the Council of Eu- 
rope; president of Belgium Commission 
of Justice; senator since 1932; president 
of the senate, 1957-49. Senator Rolin 
is the only living person who helped draft 
both the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Paolo Vittorelli, Italy: Journalist, sec- 
retary of the Italian Socialist Party. 

Konni Zilliacus, Great Britain, Mem- 
ber of Parliament; member of foreign 
affairs and defense groups of Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party; once with the 
League of Nations. Speaks six languages 
fluently, including Russian. His wife is 
an American from California. She has 
relatives in my district. 

Our conferences were held in the home 
of Senator Branting in a large living 
room lined with bookshelves. We spoke 
in French and English. My limited 
French made it necessary to have every- 
thing translated into English. Ehren- 
burg speaks no English but excellent 
French. We issued our report in both 
languages. 

The report is as follows: 

We, the undersigned members of the Pre- 
paratory Committee of the Fourth East-West 
Round-Table Conference, met in Stockholm 
on June 5 and 6, 1960, and agreed unani- 
mously to issue this statement: 

1. The collapse of the summit conference 
and the reactions to which it led must not be 
allowed to endanger peaceful coexistence and 
to let the world fall back into the cold war. 

2. Recent events have confirmed the 
soundness of the view expressed by our last 
Round-Table Conference, February 1960, that 
“the division of the world into rival military 
alliances puts peace at the mercy of an inci- 
dent and subjects mankind to constant 
peril.” 

3. It became urgent that some first agree- 
ments be reached in the negotiations now 
taking place in Geneva on the cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests and disarmament. 
Special attention ought to be given to the 
Soviet disarmament proposals of June 2, 1960. 

4. At the basis of every move toward the 
consolidation of peace must be the strict 
observance by all states of the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and the 
rules of international law, e.g., the one for- 
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bidding unauthorized flights over the ter- 


ritory of other states. 

5. States other than the Big Four must 
become aware of their own responsibility in 
the strengthening of peace and initiate con- 
structive proposals. Public opinion ought to 
promote and support such action. 

6. War is not an inevitable fatality. The 
threat of it can always be removed by the 
will of mutual comprehension and negotia- 
tion aiming at equitable solutions accepta- 


ble by all. 
We announce that the Fourth East-West 


Round Table Conference will be held in the 
autumn of this year. Its task will be to con- 
front with the above stated principles the in- 
ternational situation existing at that time, 
particularly with respect to disarmament. 

It will specifically endeavor to find means: 

A. How to solve the problem of the repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations, so 
as to achieve the participation of Communist 
China in any disarmament agreement. 

B. How to accomplish some degree of de- 
militarization of the center of Europe so as 
to put an end to growing fears created by 
German rearmament. 

C. How to obtain efficient application of 
the Charter of the United Nations where ne- 
gotiations among the Big Four fail to reach 
agreement. 


I know that many of my colleagues in 
Congress agree with the principles stated 
in Stockholm and agree as to the im- 
portance of the problems listed. 

Ehrenburg thought the most impor- 
tant aspects of the statement were with 
respect to the recital of the need to in- 
clude China in disarmament negotia- 
tions and the statement about giving 
special attention to the recent Soviet 
disarmament proposals. He thought 
that it was heartening that a Member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives and a 
member of the Supreme Soviet could 
agree on such vital matters. 

This may show the need for such com- 
munication even with regard to a well- 
informed, sophisticated man like Ilya 
Ehrenburg. After all, Secretary of State 
Herter said months ago that China 
would have to be a part of any disarma- 
ment plan, although since then the ad- 
ministration has made no move to make 
this probable or even possible. 

Stevenson, Kennedy, and Symington 
have all indicated that we have to 
change our policies with regard to China 
and open up channels of communication. 

As for the Soviet disarmament plan, 
whatever its shortcomings, at least it is 
a plan. We do not have one that is as 
specific. It is certainly a basis for ne- 
gotiation. It does contain concessions 
to previously expressed western points of 
view. The entire Soviet plan is set forth 
following these remarks. It is worth 
reading in full. 

There are indeed growing fears about 
German rearmament. The junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
spoke on this subject March 23 in the 
other body. We need a “new situation 
for Berlin,” he said. The move toward 
reunification was a rational urge which 
may well be supplanted by an irrational 
urge if adjustments are not made, he 
predicted. He said that “a substantial 
body of Germans already identify Fast 
Germany as middle Germany and look 
to lands beyond the Oder-Neisse as the 
true East.” 

The distinguished and very able ma- 
jority whip of the other body [Mr. 
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MANSFIELD] believes that all of Berlin 
should be under United Nations control 
and that its independence should be 
guaranteed, not only by the United Na- 
tions, but specifically by both the Soviet 
Union and the West. Ehrenburg indi- 
cated that he believed Soviet troops in 
Berlin under U.N. control would help 
guard its independence. 

In our short conference we had neither 
the time nor the resources to go into 
these questions in any detail. I am cer- 
tainly not attempting to offer any solu- 
tions today. We shall go into these 
questions carefully when we have a 
larger meeting of parliamentarians in 
the autumn. It is hoped that a number 
of my colleagues, both from the House 
and from the other body, will find it 
possible to attend and to participate. 

More people every day are recognizing 
the danger of the arms race and the 
need for more negotiations. The colum- 
nist, Constantine Brown, wrote in the 
Star recently: 

It is becoming clearer every day, in the 
light of the facts, that mankind is either 
going to get better organized or is going to 
be destroyed sooner or later. 


On June 5 Prime Minister Nehru of 
India declared that he believes that the 
great powers will be forced to come to- 
gether again in some fashion. He says 
that this is inevitable because of the 
“logic and the compulsion of events.” 
Like it or not, we have to climb back to 
the summit. 

“Otherwise,” Nehru said, “you sit on 
the brink of a horrible catastrophe and 
you can fall over into it at any time.” 
It is clear that the only alternative to 
war is “talks and peaceful approaches,” 
as Mr. Nehru states. 

Winston Churchill has said that jaw, 
jaw, jaw is better than war, war, war. 
We have to keep the lines of communica- 
tion open. One way is to encourage con- 
ferences of parliamentarians like the one 
I just attended in Stockholm. Our meet- 
ings are unofficial, our decisions are not 
binding, but we do learn from each other 
and we do find a large and vital area of 
agreement on issues which must be set- 
tled among the world’s nations in the 
very near future if mankind is to survive. 
{From the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, Feb. 10, 

1960} 

CONSENSUS OF THIRD EAST-WEST ROUNDTABLE 
CONFERENCE, PALACE OF WESTMINSTER, FEB- 
RUARY 2-4, 1960 
Participants in this conference of 16 na- 

tions, including for the first time members 

of the legislatures of both the United States 
of America and the U.S.S.R., met for unofficial 

East-West talks and as a result of 3-day 

discussion of various problems connected to 

disarmament agreed that the world public 
opinion be informed as to the following: 

We agree: 

1. That our civilization cannot survive 
another major war. 

2. The only way to prevent a world nuclear 
catastrophe is to insure comprehensive, gen- 
eral and controlled disarmament and that 
the early abolition of nuclear weapons and 
of other weapons of mass destruction, in- 
cluding existing stocks, is imperative. 

3. That there is very little time left to 
prevent the spreading of nuclear weapons to 
nations which do not already possess them, 
and that it is urgent to prevent their 
spreading. 
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4. That the division of the world into rival 
military alliances arming against each other 
puts peace at the mercy of an incident and 
subjects mankind to constant peril. 

5. That the economic readjustment 
brought on by universal disarmament is not 
an insuperable problem for either Socialist or 
free enterprise economies. 

6. Although it is impossible to conceive 
of disarmament without control or of con- 
trol without disarmament, it is nevertheless 
true that the risks of a system of control 
not quite perfect are certainly less great than 
those of allowing the arms race to continue. 

Therefore we urge: 

1, That all the proposals for disarmament 
and effective control should be considered as 
soon as possible by the committee of 10 ap- 
pointed by the United Nations, by the sum- 
mit conference, and by an international con- 
ference including China. The work of the 
committee of 10 meeting in March at Geneva 
should begin immediately and be continued 
without a break until it is finished; its 
minutes should be published regularly and 
without delay. 

2. That as soon as a general agreement on 
disarmament has been concluded an effec- 
tive system of control should be enforced by 
all necessary means required to insure by 
international inspection and verification that 
the disagrament agreed upon, whether by 
stages or otherwise, has been and is being 
effectively implemented. 

3. That the United States, United King- 
dom, and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
negotiators at Geneva quickly agree to a 
treaty banning all nuclear tests with ade- 
quate inspection. We urge meanwhile that 
all countries refrain from nuclear testing. 
In an effort to break the present deadlock 
and answer the United States objection that 
small underground tests could go undetected 
under the present monitoring system, we 
recommend that the negotiators consider the 
addition of small auxiliary seismic stations 
which, if necessary, could be unmanned, on 
the lines recommended in the Berkner report 
of March 31, 1959. 

4. That the task of world opinion in the 
coming crucial months should be to facilitate 
the negotiations, to remove all the obstacles 
in the way of agreement, and to dispel the 
atmosphere of mistrust created by the cold 
war. 

5. That the enormous accumulation of 
outstanding and urgent international prob- 
lems requires a continuous series of con- 
ferences, negotiations and discussions at all 
levels, from regular meetings of heads of 
governments, down to unofficial roundtable 
gatherings such as the present meeting. 

We recognize: 

1. That disengagement—that is the estab- 
lishment of zones free from nuclear weap- 
ons, from which foreign forces would be 
progressively withdrawn and conventional 
arms reduced and controlled—accompanied 
by provisions for East-West cooperation in 
implementing these obligations and main- 
taining international order could be an im- 
portant and early stage in general disarma- 
ment. 

2. That military alliances are the political 
organization of the arms race, and that the 
progressive subordination of such alliances 
to, and their ultimate supersession by, the 
collective security system cf the United Na- 
tions, should be an integral part of the proc- 
ess of general and complete disarmament by 
stages. 

3. That the development of international 
economic, technical, and cultural coopera- 
tion, aid to underdeveloped countries, and 
similar measures, using the machinery of the 
United Nations for the purpose, would serve 
not only to take up the economic slack re- 
sulting from disarmament but also increase 
the welfare of all peoples and create a net- 
work of common ties and interests between 
all states, rich or poor, whatever their social 
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or economic system, that would establish a 
firm foundation for their living in peace. 

We, members of the East-West round- 
table meeting held at the Palace of West- 
minister, urge world public opinion to do 
everything possible to help inaugurate a new 
era in international affairs. 


_—— 


[From the New York Times, June 3, 1960] 


TEXT OF THE SOVIET PROPOSALS TO U.N. FOR A 
TREATY ON GENERAL DISARMAMENT 


On September 18, 1959, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment submitted to the United Nations, 
for its consideration, a proposal on general 
and complete disarmament. It presented 
this proposal in the firm conviction that the 
complete disarmament of all states and the 
destruction of all means of waging war are 
the most effective and, in the present circum- 
stances, the most realistic means of prevent- 
ing the outbreak of a disastrous nuclear- 
rocket war and insuring lasting peace on 
earth. 

The present balance of forces in the 
world—for no aggressor can now with im- 
punity dare to unleash war against peace- 
loving states; the unprecedented destructive 
power of contemporary weapons, which can 
visit swift annihilation on entire states; the 
fact that these weapons can be delivered 
almost instantaneously to any point on the 
globe—all these factors make any reliance 
on war as a means of settling international 
disputes manifest lunacy. 

The peaceful coexistence of states with 
differing social systems—a principle which 
has always been supported by the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist states—is a 
reality. But the foundations of peaceful co- 
existence cannot possibly be firm enough, 
and peace cannot be regarded as reliably in- 
sured, while the armaments race continues 
and while states have at their command 
means of lightning attack on other countries 
and gigantic stockpiles of weapons, including 
nuclear weapons. 


ARMAMENT RACE A WASTE 


Today truly fantastic sums are being 
squandered on armaments; suffice it to say 
that some types of modern bomber aircraft 
cost more than their weight in gold. Yet 
it is a fact that many types of armaments 
grow obsolete and are scrapped before they 
have even left the factory precincts. The 
armaments race is becoming a _ senseless 
waste of human labor and material resources. 
The funds now being spent by states for the 
production and accumulation of weapons 
would alone suffice to put an end to hunger 
throughout the world. 

We can no longer be content to see the 
energy of hundreds of millions of people and 
the values they create spent on preparations 
for a war the inadmissibility of which is 
becoming more obvious with every day 
that passes. Mankind today, with its bril- 
liant achievements in the conquest of nature 
and the development of spiritual culture, 
deserves a better fate. 

The lofty goal dreamed of by many gener- 
ations of men to put an end to war, to 
eliminate it completely from the life of 
human society—has now become a real pos- 
sibility. It can be achieved by the destruc- 
tion of all types of weapons and the disband- 
ment of armies throughout the world; i.e., by 
general and complete disarmament. That is 
the only truly reliable foundation on which 
a firm, unbreakable peace between all states 
can rest in the conditions of our time. 

General and complete disarmament can- 
not result in advantage to any side. It will 
circumvent many of the difficulties which 
have arisen in the discussion of merely par- 
tial measures of disarmament, when some 
states have feared that such measures might 
destroy the balance of forces and be preju- 
dicial to their security. In addition, the 


conclusion of an agreement for general and 
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complete disarmament will greatly facilitate 
the task of bringing into being a system of 
international control over disarmament 
measures; for if complete disarmament is 
achieved no state will have cause to con- 
ceal anything from other states, and com- 
plete control will become feasible. 


PROPOSAL WIDELY WELCOMED 


The Soviet Union's proposal for general 
and complete disarmament was welcomed 
with enthusiasm in all countries of the 
world. It gave renewed strength to the ef- 
forts of the peoples to free themselves once 
and for all from the nightmare threat of 
nuclear-rocket war. Not a single govern- 
ment opposed the proposal. The United Na- 
tions unanimously approved the idea of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament and asserted 
that such disarmament was the most impor- 
tant question facing the world today. 

The General Assembly’s appeal to govern- 
ments to make every effort to achieve a con- 
structive solution to this problem at the 
earliest possible date has placed a great 
moral obligation on all states. If this United 
Nations appeal is to be translated into real- 
ity, and if the hopes of the peoples calling 
for disarmament are to be justified, it is in- 
cumbent on governments, which bear pri- 
mary responsibility for achieving interna- 
tional agreement on this question, to take 
practical steps without further delay for the 
preparation and conclusion of such an agree- 
ment. 

The Soviet Government is doing its utmost 
to insure that the disarmament negotiations 
lead as soon as possible to practical results; 
namely, the drafting and signing of an agree- 
ment on general and complete disarmament. 

As is known, the proposals made by the 
Soviet Union on September 18, 1959, contain 
a concrete program for carrying out general 
and complete disarmament in three stages, 
over a total period of 4 years. It was envis- 
aged in these proposals that during the first 
stage a substantial reduction would be car- 
ried out, under international control, in the 
conventional armed forces and armaments of 
states, that during the second stage the dis- 
bandment of the remaining contingents of 
such armed forces and the liquidation of 
military bases in the territories of foreign 
states would be completed, and that in the 
third stage all types of nuclear and rocket 
weapons would be destroyed and other meas- 
ures taken for the completion of general and 
complete disarmament. 

In proposing this sequence of disarmament 
measures, the Soviet Union gave due con- 
sideration to the point of view of the Western 
Powers, which in the course of the preceding 
disarmament negotiations had cited the 
U.S.S.R.’s superiority in armed forces and 
conventional armaments and had argued 
that nuclear disarmament measures should 
be deferred to the last stage. The Soviet 
Government, for its part, had always taken 
the position that war waged with weapons of 
mass destruction should be made impossible, 
and it considers that the sooner this is 
achieved the better. 


NATION’S VIEWS EXPRESSED 


During the meetings and negotiations be- 
tween leading statesmen which have taken 
place in recent months, and in the delibera- 
tions of the 10-nation disarmament com- 
mittee which was assigned the task of elabo- 
rating measures for the implementation of 
the resolution on general and complete dis- 
armament adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly, the views and proposals of 


-the parties concerned on questions of dis- 


armament were set forth exhaustively and in 
precise terms. 

The Soviet Government, while consistently 
defending its proposal for general and com- 
plete disarmament as being in line with the 
lofty goal of insuring lasting peace on earth, 
which would be in the interest of all peoples 
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without exception, is at the same time pre- 
pared to take into consideration any con- 
structive ideas or desires of other partici- 
pants in the negotiations which will con- 
tribute to the achievement of agreement on 
the practical implementation of disarma- 
ment. 

In the course of the negotiations, some 
powers, among them France, expressed the 
view that disarmament should begin with 
the prohibition and destruction of vehicles 
for the delivery of nuclear, chemical, and 
biological weapons, such as military rockets, 
military aircraft, warships, and the like, due 
regard being had to the need for the simul- 
taneous liquidation by states of such mili- 
tary bases as they may possess in foreign ter- 
ritories. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. still con- 
siders that the sequence of disarmament 
measures contemplated in its proposal of 
September 18, 1959, is fully consistent with 
the aim of giving practical effect to general 
and complete disarmament. Nevertheless, 
desirous as it is of facilitating in every pos- 
sible way the achievement at the earliest 
date of an agreement on this question, in or- 
der to insure stable and inviolable peace 
among all states, the Soviet Government is 
once again prepared to meet the Western 
Powers half way and agree on a different 
sequence of disarmament measures, if this 
sequence is more acceptable to the Western 
Powers. 

BASES LIQUIDATION URGED 

The Soviet Government, since it fervently 
believes that mankind must be freed as 
quickly as possible from the threat of the 
outbreak of a nuclear-rocket war, proposes 
that agreement should be reached to begin 
the process of general and complete dis- 
armament with the prohibition and destruc- 
tion under international control, from the 
very first stage, of all means of delivering nu- 
clear weapons to their targets, and the simul- 
taneous liquidation of military bases in the 
territories of other states. 

Once military rockets of all ranges, mili- 
tary aircraft, submarines and surface war- 
ships, artillery capable of firing nuclear 
shells, and all other means of delivering 
weapons of mass destruction to their targets 
have been destroyed and states no longer 
maintain armed forces and military installa- 
tions outside their own frontiers, it will be- 
come a practical impossibility for one coun- 
try to attack another with atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons. 

With this purpose in mind, the Soviet 
Union expresses its readiness to begin dis- 
armament with the destruction of all means 
of delivering nuclear weapons to their tar- 
gets, despite the fact that it has a generally 
recognized superiority in the most modern 
and effective means of this kind; namely, 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

That being done, such measures as the 
prohibition of nuclear, biological, and chem- 
ical weapons, the destruction of all stock- 
piles of such weapons, and the cessation of 
their manufacture could be carried out dur- 
ing the succeeding, second stage of the dis- 
armament program. The threat of nuclear 
war in any form would be removed forever. 
At the same time, a substantial reduction in 


_the armed forces and conventional arma- 


ments of states would be carried out. 
WOULD ABOLISH TRAINING 


The third stage would be marked by the 
completion of general and complete disarma- 
ment, the disbanding of all armies, war min- 
istries, and general staffs, the abolition of 
compulsory military service, and of the mili- 
tary training of young people, and the com- 
plete discontinuance of expenditure for mili- 
tary purposes. 

It is proposed that this entire program of 
disarmament should be carried out under 
effective international control, on the basis 
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of an international treaty and within a spec- 
ified period of time—4 years or some other 
agreed term. 

In discussions on the question of general 
and complete disarmament in international 
bodies, much attention has been given to 
the problem of what measures should be 
taken to insure peace and the maintenance 
of international law and order in relations 
between states in conditions of general and 
complete disarmament. The Soviet Govern- 
ment proposes that the states parties to the 
treaty should jointly carry out a detailed 
study of this question, so that during the 
third, concluding, stage the necessary meas- 
ures could be taken in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter for the purpose of 
maintaining peace in conditions of general 
and complete disarmament; such measures 
could include an undertaking by states to 
make police (militia) units available to the 
Security Council, whenever necessary, in or- 
der to insure the maintenance of peace. 
Needless to say, such police (militia) units 
would be available solely for the purpose of 
maintaining peace between peoples, and not 
for the purpose of suppressing peoples fight- 
ing for independence and social progress or 
for the purpose of intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of states. 

It is proposed that all disarmament meas- 
ures, from beginning to end, should be car- 
ried out under strict international control. 
For that purpose, the parties to the treaty 
would have to set up an international con- 
trol organization, whose jurisdiction would 
cover all measures carried out in the field of 
disarmament and would be enlarged as those 
measures became broader and more far 
reaching in character. 

In conformity with the above, the Soviet 
Government submits the following draft 
basic clauses of a treaty on general and com- 
plete disarmament: 


“BASIC CLAUSES OF A TREATY ON GENERAL AND 
COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 


“The governments of the states members 
of the 10-nation Disarmament Committee 
set up in 1959, guided by the resolution on 
‘general and complete disarmament’ adopted 
on November 20, 1959, at the 14th session 
of the United Nations General Assembly, 
deem it necessary, in order to liberate man- 
kind from the threat of a new war and to 
insure lasting and inviolable peace on earth, 
to begin forthwith the task of finding a prac- 
tical solution of the problem of general and 
complete disarmament, and for that purpose 
have decided to draft a treaty on general 
and complete disarmament, which shall in- 
clude the basic clauses set forth below. 

4 

“General and complete disarmament shall 
provide for— 

“Disbandment of all armed forces main- 
tained by states and the prohibition of their 
reestablishment in any form; 

“Prohibition of stockpiling, destruction of 
all stockpiles and cessation of production 
of all types of armaments, including atomic, 
hydrogen, chemical, biological and other 
weapons of mass destruction; 

“Destruction of all vehicles for the deliv- 
ery of weapons of mass destruction; 

“Elimination of military bases of all kinds, 
the withdrawal and disbandment of all for- 
eign troops situated in the territory of any 
state; 

“Abolition of all types of compulsory mili- 
tary service; 

“Termination of military training of the 
population and the closing of all military 
educational institutions; 

“Abolition of war ministries and general 
staffs and their local organs—and of all oth- 
er military and paramilitary establishments 
and organizations; 

“Discontinuance of the appropriation of 
funds for military purposes, whether from 
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state budgets or from public organizations 
and private individuals. 

“After general and complete disarmament 
has been achieved, states shall remain in pos- 
session only of strictly limited police (mili- 
tia) contingents of agreed size for each coun- 
try, such contingents to be armed with light 
infantry weapons and used for the purpose 
of maintaining internal order and insuring 
the personal security of citizens. 

“gs 

“General and complete disarmament shall 
be carried out by all states simultaneously 
over an agreed and strictly defined period of 
time; the process of disarmament shall pro- 
ceed gradually in three successive stages, in 
such a manner that no state shall at any 
Stage obtain military advantages over other 
states as a result of the progress of disarma- 
ment. 

“A conference of all countries shall be con- 
vened to consider the matter of the acces- 
sion of other states to the agreement on gen- 
eral and complete disarmament. 

“3 

“All disarmament measures, from begin- 
ning to end, shall be carried out under strict 
and effective international control, as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) Immediately after the signing of the 
treaty there shall be set up a preparatory 
commission, whose task it shall be to take 
practical steps for the establishment of an 
international organization for the control of 
general and complete disarmament. 

“(b) The control organization shall be 
established within the framework of the 
United Nations at the moment of entry into 
force of the treaty. It shall consist of all 
states parties to the treaty, whose repre- 
sentatives shall meet periodically in confer- 
ence in order to consider questions connected 
with the effective control of disarmament. 
The conference shall elect a control council 
composed of permanent and nonpermanent 
members, which shall establish local organs. 
The control council shall consist of repre- 
sentatives of the socialist countries, repre- 
sentatives of states at present members of 
the Western military and political alliances, 
and representatives of neutral states. Except 
in specially provided cases, decisions of the 
control council on questions of substance 
shall be taken by a two-thirds majority, and 
decisions on questions of procedure by sim- 
ple majority. 

“(c) The control council shall be respon- 
sible for the practical direction of the con- 
trol system, shall prepare instructions and 
shall analyze and process the reports reach- 
ing it as and when they are received. States 
shall furnish the control council with infor- 
mation regarding their armed forces and 
armaments. 

“(d) The control organization shall have 
its staff in all countries parties to the agree- 
ment, such staff being recruited on an inter- 
national basis with due regard to the prin- 
ciple of equitable geographical distribution 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
treaty. The control organization shall post 
its inspectors in the territories of states in 
such a way that they can proceed to carry 
out their functions as soon as states begin to 
put their disarmament measures into force. 
Each party to the treaty shall be required 
to allow the control officers and inspection 
teams in their territories prompt and free 
access to any place where disarmament 
measures subject to control are being carried 
out or to any area in which on-the-spot in- 
spection of such measures is to take place. 
To this end the parties to the treaty shall 
provide, at the expense of the control organi- 
gation, all necessary*means of transport for 
the movement of control organization staff 
in their territories. 

“(e) The staff of the control organization 
shall enjoy, in the territory of each party to 
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the treaty, such privileges and immunities 
as are necessary for its independent and un- 
impeded control of the execution of the dis- 
armament agreement. : 

“(f) All expenditures of the international 
control organization shall be financed from 
funds allocated by the states parties to the 
treaty. The scale of contributions of states 
shall be specified in the text of the treaty 
on general and complete disarmament. 

“The control organization shall at each 
stage have powers commensurate with the 
scale and nature of the disarmament meas- 
ures. 

“The basic disarmament measures shall be 
spread over the three stages of the program 
for general and complete disarmament, as 
follows: 

“First stage 


“1. Nuclear weapons shall be eliminated 
from the arsenals of states, their manufac- 
ture shall be discontinued and all means of 
delivering such weapons shall be destroyed, 
including: 

“Strategic and operational-tactical rock- 
ets, self-propelled missiles of all types, all 
military aircraft capable of delivering nu- 
clear weapons; surface warships capable of 
being used to carry nuclear weapons; subma- 
rines of all classes and types; all artillery 
systems and other means which may be used 
as carriers of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

“2. All foreign troops shall be withdrawn 
from the territories of other states to within 
their own national boundaries. Foreign 
military bases and stores of all kinds, both 
those released after the troop withdrawals 
and those held in reserve, shall be eliminated. 

“3. From the very beginning of the first 
stage until the final destruction of all means 
of delivering nuclear weapons, the launching 
into orbit or the placing in outer space of 
special devices, the penetration of warships 
beyond the limits of territorial waters and 
the fight beyond the limits of their national 
territory of military aircraft capable of carry- 
ing weapons of mass destruction shall be 
prohibited. 

“4. Rockets shall be launched exclusively 
for peaceful purposes in accordance with pre- 
determined and agreed criteria and subject 
to agreed verification measures, including on- 
the-spot inspection of the launching sites for 
such rockets. 

“5. States possessing nuclear weapons shall 
undertake not to transmit such weapons or 
information necessary for their manufacture 
to states which do not possess such weapons. 
At the same time, states which do not possess 
nuclear weapons shall undertake to refrain 
from manufacturing them. 

“6. States shall correspondingly reduce 
their expenditures for military purposes. 

“7. During the first stage, the following 
control measures shall be carried out: 

“International on-the-spot control shall 
be established over the destruction of mis- 
siles, military aircraft, surface warships, sub- 
marines and other devices which may be used 
to carry atomic and hydrogen weapons. 


“Teams To Be Deployed 


“International inspection teams shall be 
sent to places where military bases and for- 
eign troops are situated in foreign territory, 
in order to supervise the abolition of the 
aforesaid bases and the withdrawal of troops 
and military personnel to within their own 
national frontiers; control shall also be es- 
tablished at airports and harbors, to insure 
that they are not used for military pur- 
poses. At the same time, under the super- 
vision of the International Control Organiza- 
tion, missile-launching installations shall be 
destroyed, with the exception of those re- 
tained for the launching of rockets for peace- 
ful purposes. 

“The control organization shall have the 
right freely to inspect all undertakings, 
plants, factories, and dockyards which were 
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formerly wholly or partially engaged in the 
manufacture of missiles, aircraft, surface 

submarines, and any other means 
of delivery of nuclear weapons, in order to 
prevent the organization of clandestine 
manufacture of armaments which could be 
used as carriers of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. By mutual agreement, permanent 
control groups may be set up at certain 
plants and installations. 

“The international inspection teams sent 
out by the control organization shall have 
the right to make a complete inspection of 
rocket devices to be launched for peaceful 
purposes and to be present at their 
launching. 

“The control officers and the control coun- 
cil shall communicate with one another 
through the existing channels, and shall en- 
joy such privileges as will insure the rapid 
delivery of reports and instructions. 

“8. During the first stage, a joint study 
shall be made of measures to effect the ces- 
sation of the production of nuclear chemical 
and biological weapons and the destruction 
of stockpiles of such weapons, such meas- 
ures to be carried out during the second 
stage. 

“9. The first stage shall be completed in 
approximately 1 year to 18 months. The In- 
ternational Control Organization shall ascer- 
tain to what extent the first-stage measures 
have been carried out, with a view to report- 
ing thereon to states parties to the treaty 
and also to the Security Council and General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


“Second stage 


“1. Complete prohibition of nuclear, 
chemical, biological, and other weapons of 
mass destruction, and also cessation of the 
production and destruction of all stockpiles 
of weapons of these types. 

“2. Reduction of the armed forces of all 
states to agreed levels, the Armed Forces of 
the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics being reduced 
to not more than 1,700,000 men. The con- 
ventional weapons and ammunition thus re- 
leased shall be destroyed, and the military 
equipment destroyed or used for peaceful 
uses. The military expenditures of states 
shall be reduced correspondingly. 

“3. During the second stage, the following 
control measures shall be carried out: 

“Representatives of the control organiza- 
tion shall verify on the spot the destruction 
of all existing stockpiles of nuclear, chemical 
and biological weapons. The control organi- 
zation shall have the right to inspect all 
undertakings which extract atomic raw ma- 
terials or which produce or use atomic ma- 
terials or atomic energy. By mutual agree- 
ment, permanent control groups may be 
set up at certain undertakings and installa- 
tions. 

“International on-the-spot control shall be 
effected over the disbanding of troops and 
the destruction of armaments. 

“The duties of control officers shall in- 
clude: supervision of the precise and punc- 
tual implementation of decisions regarding 
the disbanding of military units and forma- 
tions, and the removal and destruction of 
@ substantial proportion of conventional 
armaments, military equipment and am- 
munition; submission of reports to the Con- 
trol Council and to the government of the 
country in which they are stationed. 

“The international control groups shall 
include specialists in the type of military 
units to be disbanded and the types of 
weapons to be destroyed. 

“The control organization shall have free 
access to all material relating to the budget- 
ary allocations of states for military pur- 
poses, including all decisions on the subject 
taken by the legislative and executive organs 
of states. 

“4, During the second stage a joint study 
shall be undertaken of the following meas- 
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ures, which are to be carried out during the 
third stage: 

“(a) Measures to insure compliance with 
the treaty on general and complete disarma- 
ment after all the measures provided for in 
that treaty have been completed; 

“(b) Measures to maintain peace and se- 
curity in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations under conditions of general 
and complete disarmament. 

“5. As upon the transition from the first 
to the second stage, the International Con- 
trol Organization shall ascertain to what 
extent the second-stage measures have been 
carried out with a view to reporting thereon 
to the states parties to the treaty and to the 
Security Council and General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 


“Third stage 


“1. The completion of the disbandment of 
the armed forces of all states. States shall 
retain at their disposal only strictly limited 
contingents of police (militia), the size of 
which shall be agreed upon for each country 
and which shall be equipped with small arms 
and be used for the maintenance of internal 
order and the protection of the personal se- 
curity of citizens. 

“2. All remaining types of conventional 
armaments and ammunition, whether held 
by the Armed Forces or in stockpiles, and 
military equipment shall be destroyed or 
used for peaceful purposes. 

“3. Military production shall be wound up 
at all factories; this measure shall include 
cessation of the production of conventional 
armaments with the exception of a strictly 
limited output of small arms intended for 
the contingents of police (militia) which 
states are to retain after completion of the 
program of general and complete disarma- 
ment. 

“4, War ministries, general staffs and all 
military and paramilitary establishments 
and organizations shall be abolished. All 
military courses for reservists shall be ter- 
minated. In accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional procedures, states shall 
enact legislation prohibiting the military 
education of young people and abolishing 
military service in all its forms. 

“5. The appropriation of funds for mili- 
tary purposes in any form, whether by state 
authorities or by private individuals and 
public organizations, shall be discontinued. 
The funds made available as a result of the 
implementation of general and complete dis- 
armament shall be used to reduce or abolish 
taxation of the population, to subsidize na- 
tional economies and to furnish economic 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 

“6. During the third stage the following 
additional control measures shall be carried 
out: 

“The International Control Organization 
shall send control officers to verify on the 
spot the abolition of war ministries, general 
staffs and all military and paramilitary es- 
tablishments and organizations and the 
termination of military education and all 
other forms of military activity. 

“Control shall be instituted to insure dis- 
continuance of the appropriation of funds 
for military purposes. 

The control organization may, as neces- 
sary, institute a system of aerial observation 
and aerial photography over the territories 
of states. 


“Permanent Surveillance 


“7, After completion of the program of 
general and complete disarmament, the con- 
trol organization shall be kept in being and 
shall exercise permanent surveillance over 
the fulfillment by states of the obligations 
they have assumed. The Control Council 
shall have the right to send mobile inspec- 
tion teams to any point and to any facility 
in the territories of states. 
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“States shall communicate to the contro] 
organization particulars of the points at 
which contingents of police (militia) are 
stationed, their strength at each point (in 
each district) and all tranfers of large con- 
tingents of police (militia) near the state 
frontiers. International inspection teams 
shall exercise comprehensive control to in- 
sure that the strength of the police (militia) 
and its armament correspond to the stand- 
ards agreed for each country. 

“8. The further measures worked out to 
insure compliance with the treaty on com- 
plete disarmament shall take effect. 

“9. Measures to maintain peace and secu- 
rity in accordance with the charter of the 
United Nations shall be carried out. States 
shall undertake to place at the disposal of 
the Security Council as necessary forma- 
tions from the contingents of police (militia) 
retained by them. 

“While the program of disarmament and 
reduction of the military expenditures of 
states, is being carried into effect, part of the 
funds made available as a result thereof 
shall be used to furnish economic assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. 

“The above is the Soviet Union’s proposal 
on the procedure for carrying out general 
and complete disarmement, taking into 
account the considerations advanced by the 
Western Powers. 

“In introducing this proposal, the Soviet 
Government expresses its readiness to reach 
agreement on the implementation of dis- 
armament on the basis of the present pro- 
posals, which represent a development of 
the program put forward on September 18, 
1959. The essential point is to conclude an 
agreement and proceed, at last, to the gen- 
eral and complete disarmament for which 
the peoples are waiting and which is called 
for by the United Nations. 

“The Soviet Government is prepared to do 
this forthwith without loss of time, and 
expresses the sincere hope that other states 
will act in the same way, in full awareness 
of the responsibility for the cause of disar- 
mament which is borne by the governments 
of all states and especially by the govern- 
ments of the great powers. 

“June 2, 1960.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish 
to commend the gentleman for his 
imagination and courage and forthright 
statements here this afternoon. 

I wish to commend to the attention 
of the Members a statement entitled “A 
Reexamination of U.S. Foreign Policy.” 
This statement, written by James P. 
Warburg long before the events of the 
past month, is a stimulating and provo- 
cative document which offers alternative 
policies in the field of foreign affairs. 
The report, prepared at the request of 
a number of Congressmen, is one which 
we hope will stimulate constructive pub- 
lic discussion of our foreign policy. Not- 
withstanding the events of the past 
month, the persistent problems facing 
mankind require answers. 

Mr. Speaker, I have an estimate from 
the Public Printer that this will make 
three and a quarter pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOrD at a cost of $263.25. 
Notwithstanding that, I ask unanimous 
consent that this document be printed 
in full at this point in the Recorp. I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The document referred to follows: 


A REEXAMINATION OF U.S. FOREIGN PoLicy 


(A working paper prepared at the request of 
a group of U.S. Congressmen) 


CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 


It is not unusual for most nations to go 
through alternating periods of adventurous 
progress animated by hope and periods of 
retrenchment animated by fear. These pen- 
dulum swings are reflected in a nation’s for- 
eign policy. 

For the past 7 years, the United States has 
been in a period of retrenchment dominated 
by complacency and a desire to preserve and 
enjoy the fruits of past progress. As a con- 
sequence of this pseudoconservatism at 
home, U.S. foreign policy has consisted for 
the most part of a series of negative reac- 
tions to external forces deemed to present 
a threat to the status quo. 

In addition, these external forces have 
been mistakenly identified as arising solely 
out of the existence of aggressive Communist 
dictatorships. 

The fact is, however, that since World War 
II, the challenge to the United States and 
to all of Western civilization has been posed 
not merely by these dictatorships but by a 
world in revolution—a many-faceted revolu- 
tion caused largely by the West itself. The 
Communists have ruthlessly and skillfully 
exploited revolutionary change and have 
thereby magnified the danger, but com- 
munism did not initiate the mid-20th cen- 
tury revolutions; nor would these revolutions 
cease if the Communist dictatorships were 
to be overthrown. 

The Asian and African revolt against colo- 
nialism was the product of a dying European 
imperialism. It burst into flame once the 
European powers had sufficiently weakened 
themselves by fratricidal conflict. 

So also Western progress toward ever higher 
living standards, Western failure to share 
that progress to a sufficient degree, and 
Western dissemination of ideas, of knowl- 
edge and of techniques through Western- 
invented means of communication set off the 
revolt of the underprivileged in what has 
aptly been called the revolution of rising 
expectations. Communism has exploited the 
revolt against poverty, hunger and back- 
wardness by offering an open sesame into 
the 20th century more relevant to the as- 
pirations of the peoples on the march than 
anything offered by the West. Where com- 
munism has succeeded it has done so by 
demonstrating that it could catch up to 
centuries of slow Western progress and lift 
an entire people out of feudal conditions and 
into the 20th century in the span of a single 
generation. The fact that it did so at the 
expense of individual freedom has meant 
little to peoples who have never had a taste 
of such freedom. 

Finally, it was the West which opened the 
door into the atomic age and initiated the 
revolution in weaponry which has rendered 
war useless as an instrument of foreign 
policy. 

Thus, communism has become a serious 
threat to Western civilization chiefly because 
the West lost control of the great processes 
of political, economic, and technological 
change which—partly through its virtues and 
partly through its shortcomings—the West 
itself had initiated. 

II 


At the end of World War II, the United 
States stood at the apogee of worldwide re- 
spect and power. For a short time, the 
United States appeared ready to fulfill the 
world’s hopes and aspirations. It had had 
no part in kindling the flames of war. It 
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had made a decisive contribution to victory. 
Having done so, it initiated worldwide relief 
(UNRRA), took the lead in forming the 
United Nations, offered voluntarily to sur- 
render to the new world organization its 
monopoly of atomic power, came to a ravaged 
Europe’s rescue with the Marshall plan, spon- 
sored the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and, finally, launched 
@ program of aid to the development of the 
so-called underdeveloped countries. 

During these early postwar years, the 
United States seemed dedicated to an affirma- 
tive purpose—the purpose of binding up the 
wounds of war, of building the machinery 
for the preservation of peace, of aiding and 
guiding the revolution of the underprivileged, 
and of directing the great newly discovered 
forces of atomic energy exclusively toward 
peaceful human betterment. 

This was the short era of magnificently 
good intentions, many of which were realized. 
Unfortunately, it was also the era of dan- 
gerous delusion. 

One such delusion had been expressed in 
the wartime slogan of “unconditional sur- 
render,” implying that the United States was 
fighting the war for the sole purpose of 
achieving military victory as quickly as 
possible; and implying also the belief that 
peace would be assured once the Axis Powers 
had been brought to their knees, had been 
disarmed and rendered incapable of re- 
newed aggression. 

The second delusion was that the Soviet 
Union, having (thanks to Hitler) been an 
ally in the war, could henceforth be counted 
upon to cooperate in restoring the world to 
something like its ante-bellum status. This 
belief assumed that past Western hostility 
to the Russian Revolution had been forgot- 
ten; that lend-lease, El Alamein and the 
Normandy invasion would be equated in 
Russian eyes with the turning of the tide at 
Stalingrad; and that Stalin himself, by some 
osmosis of association with Roosevelt and 
Churchill, had acquired the manners, morals 
and value-standards of an Anglo-Saxon gen- 
tleman. 

This dangerous delusion led to the belief 
(or hope) that, without any major quid pro 
quo, such as the promise of massive postwar 
aid toward Soviet relief and reconstruction, 
a ruthless dictator would actually allow free 
Western-style democratic governments to 
come into existence in countries over which, 
through enormous sacrifice, the Soviet Union 
had gained absolute physical control. In 
other words, that, by a single stroke of genial 
diplomacy, it would be possible to undo not 
only the results of appeasement and the pre- 
war betrayal of central Europe to Hitler, but 
also the clear consequences of the subsequent 
Russian liberation of Warsaw, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Prague, and Berlin. 

Upon the belief that this diplomatic 
miracle had actually been accomplished was 
erected the structure of the United Nations; 
and, largely because of this fantasy, the 
Western Powers dismantled their great mili- 
tary power in Europe before anything like a 
European peace settlement had been 
achieved. 

The shattering of this delusion by Stalin’s 
aggressive assertion of domination over East- 
ern Europe ushered in the past decade of the 
cold war, which diverted the United States 
from its originally affirmative and largely 
altruistic purposes. 

ur 


Soviet satellization of Eastern Europe, 
Communist conspiracy in France, Italy, and 
Greece, and the failure of the four-power 
experiment in Germany caused the American 
Government to adopt the oversimplified 
theory that “one country and one country 
alone” was responsible for the failure to 
establish a just and honorable peace. This 
myopic view served to focus American at- 
tention upon Moscow as the fountainhead 
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of all evil and caused the United States to 
adopt the purely defensive policy of “con- 
tainment.” 

Furthermore, a fatal misreading of Soviet 
intentions caused the United States to con- 
centrate its attention upon Europe and to 
adopt a Europe-oriented policy in Asia and 
the Middle East—a policy which utterly 
failed to take into account the indigenous 
forces at work in these areas. 

The disorientation of American foreign 
policy was accompanied by the belief that 
the threat of Soviet communism—like the 
earlier threat of Nazi Germany and Japan— 
was essentially military and could, therefore, 
best be contained by military means. (This 
misreading of the essentially political nature 
of the Communist threat was no doubt in- 
spired in part by Soviet probing actions and 
by failure to understand that the military 
victory of the Chinese Communists was 
achieved more by political than military 
means.) 

Iv 

The attempt to contain communism by 
surrounding the Sino-Soviet periphery with 
military bases and alliances entailed a num- 
ber of undesirable consequences. 

1. It deepened the distrust and hostility 
of the Communist dictatorships and stimu- 
lated their own military efforts. Power in- 
evitably attracts countervailing power. 

2. It left the initiative to the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, enabling it to start or threaten to start 
brushfires anywhere along its giant periph- 
ery, thus forcing the United States to adopt 
a fire-brigade function of rushing from one 
point to another to extinguish incipient con- 
flagrations. 

3. Since containment was beyond the 
power of the United States alone, it necessi- 
tated a multiplicity of alliances, some of 
which were merely useless while others actu- 
ally harmed rather than strengthened the 
anti-Communist coalition. 

The core of this system of containment 
was the NATO alliance, formed for the de- 
fense of Western Europe; yet this alliance 
never succeeded in raising even the mini- 
mum forces required for its mission. The 
recruitment of German forces and the at- 
tempt to make up for the lack of defensive 
manpower by equipping its meager conven- 
tional forces with so-called tactical nuclear 
weapons diminished NATO's credibility as a 
purely defensive force, without making it 
any more capable of holding off invasion by 
vastly superior and similarly equipped Soviet 
forces. In spite of this, NATO remained the 
strongest link in a lamentably weak chain— 
the strongest deterrent ground force ironi- 
cally placed at the point least likely to be 
attacked. (There is no evidence that the 
Soviet Union has ever intended to attack 
Western Europe. There is ample evidence 
that Soviet intention has been to outflank 
Western Europe in Asia, the Middle East 
and Africa.) 

Outside of Europe, the ring of military 
containment has existed largely on paper, 
except for the American forces stationed in 
Japan, the 7th Fleet in Far Eastern waters 
and the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Some of the many alliances are definite 
elements of weakness. 

The alliance with Chiang Kai-shek, con- 
tracted after his flight from the mainland, 
serves more to provoke than to ward off 
attack; moreover, it divides the anti-Com- 
munist coalition at its core and cements the 
Sino-Soviet alliance. 

The rearming of Pakistan deprived that 
country of much needed economic assistance 
while at the same time forcing a crucially 
important democratic and pacifist India to 
divert resources from its 5-year plan to re- 
armament. 

The attempt to rearm the Arab States as 
anti-Communist allies resulted merely in 
splitting the Arab States into rival factions 
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and increased the already explosive tensions 
between the Arabs and Israel. 

Black Africa was entirely neglected. 

U.S. preoccupation with Europe stood in 
the way of Latin America’s receiving vitally 
needed economic assistance. 

4. While producing little if any military 
strength, the attempt at physical contain- 
ment stultified the political posture of the 
United States. Alliances with antidemocratic 
and unpopular governments (Franco in 
Spain, Nuri as-Said in Iraq) placed the 
United States in the invidious position of de- 
fending an outmoded status quo in various 
parts of the world where peoples desired 
radical change. Concern for its European 
allies caused the United States either to 
back the rickety remnants of colonialism 
(Indochina) or else to take an ambivalent 
position (Algeria) which pleased neither the 
colonial power nor the people seeking free- 
dom and independence. Concentration of 
American effort upon military containment 
caused a woeful neglect of the political op- 
portunities presented by almost every part 
of a rapidly changing world. 

Vv 


The steadily mounting cost of contain- 
ment and its failure to contain, plus the 
unexpectedly rapid Soviet acquisition of re- 
taliatory power, led, in 1953, to the adoption 
of a new set of self-deceiving doctrines: 

Item: “More bang for a buck,” meaning 
greater reliance upon the relatively cheap in- 
struments of mass murder and destruction, 
instead of upon the more expensive conven- 
tional containing forces. 

Item: “Massive retaliation at points of our 
own choosing,’ meaning that, instead of 
meeting military aggression at the point 
where it might be committed, the United 
States would henceforth retaliate upon the 
presumed sources of that aggression. (And 
thereby incur counterretaliation upon Ameri- 
can cities.) 

Item: “Liberation, not containment,” a 
wholly spurious slogan designed to give an 
affirmative face to a negative policy—a dan- 
gerous promise without substance. (Hun- 
gary.) 

By far the most dangerous was the doc- 
trine that the Communist dictatorships were 
not strong but weak; and that they were 
bound to disintegrate by reason of their in- 
ner weakness and iniquity. 

When President Eisenhower himself as- 
sumed the direction of American foreign 
policy, in the spring of 1959, the United States 
was no nearer to the establishment of peace 
than it had been at the conclusion of World 
War II. In 1945, the United States held un- 
disputed paramount power and an impec- 
cable reputation among the world’s peoples. 
In 1959, the United States had little to show 
for its costly 14-year effort except the re- 
habilitation of Western Europe—a Western 
Europe restored to economic health but of 
divided counsel and increasing unwillingness 
to follow American leadership. 

Instead of being the world’s paramount 
power, the United States was engaged in a 
neck-and-neck arms race with the Soviet 
Union, with the enormous power potential of 
China looming over the horizon. Much of 
the goodwill of the world’s peoples had been 
lost. The immobilism of the past decade 
had clearly demonstrated its failure. 

VI 

It is both profitless and impossible fairly 
to apportion the blame for this failure among 
Democrats and Republicans—much less 
among individuals. 

The great constructive actions of the early 
postwar period were initiated by Democrats 
but, for the most part, enjoyed Republican 
support. The Berlin airlift, the intervention 
in Greece, the NATO alliance, and the whole 
containment policy were the product of joint 
leadership. Truman’s bold intervention in 
Korea, though later sharply criticized by Re- 
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publicans (“Truman’s war”), was Originally 
undertaken with bipartisan support. 

The Eisenhower administration, in spite 
of the campaign oratory of 1952, took over 
the basic Truman foreign policy along with 
the basic misconceptions which had lain at 
its root. It negotiated the same truce in 
Korea which it had damned Truman for 
attempting to negotiate, adding its own 
contribution to the Far Eastern imbroglio by 
“unleashing” Chiang Kai-shek, permitting if 
not encouraging him to fortify the offshore 
islands and then releashing him at the cost 
of entanglement in a mutual defense alli- 
ance. The Eisenhower administration car- 
ried forward the policy of containment, after 
denouncing it in favor of a policy of “libera- 
tion,” by erecting the SEATO alliance and 
then attempting to link it through Paki- 
stan with the ill-fated Baghdad Pact, in turn 
linked to NATO through Turkey’s mem- 
bership in both alliances. In Europe, its 
policy was indistinguishable from that of 
its predecessor. 

VII 


It is too soon to determine whether Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's belated assumption of 
responsibility will result in any substantial 
change. Following up the initiative taken 
by Prime Minister Macmillan early in 1959, 
the President has taken the first and ex- 
tremely important step toward breaking 
the 10-year deadlock between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R.—-at least to the ex- 
tent of opening the door to negotiations. 
Given the shortness of time left to his ad- 
ministration, the delays imposed by Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer, and 
the fact that 1960 will be a year of presi- 
dential election, it seems doubtful whether 
more than a beneficial change of atmosphere 
will be accomplished before a new President 
takes office. 

Moreover, even if President Eisenhower 
were to attempt a basic policy revision, it is 
difficult to see how this could be accom- 
plished by an administration whose thinking 
is so strongly influenced by the Pentagon, 
the Treasury, and the Bureau of the Budget. 


ViIl 


The people of the United States are ready 
for a new approach to foreign policy. They 
expect at least one of the two political par- 
ties to present it. 

Just as it was difficult for Governor Steven- 
son to break away from the policies of the 
Truman administration in 1952, so it will not 
be easy for the Republican candidates in 1960 
to make a radical departure from the policies 
of the Eisenhower administration. It would 
therefore be logical to suppose that the 
much-needed new approach would be under- 
taken by the Democrats. This, however, 
will not happen if the Democratic Party 
allows itself to be dominated by those who 
appear unable to detach themselves from 
the past or to realize that the policies which 
they initiated, whatever their merit at the 
time, are no longer relevant to the changed 
and rapidly changing state of world affairs. 

It is with these considerations in mind 
that the undersigned present the following 
statement of principles, aims and procedural 
guidelines. 


CHAPTER 2. ULTIMATE AND IMMEDIATE AIMS 


We suggest that the ultimate aims of 
American foreign policy should be: 

1. The achievement of universal security 
against military aggression through universal 
disarmament under adequately enforced 
world law. 

2. The achievement of universal human 
betterment through worldwide cooperation in 
economic and social development. 

We suggest that the immediate aims of 
American foreign policy should be: 

1. To remove by give-and-take negotia- 
tions, with due regard to the vital interests 
of the United States and its allies, as much 
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as possible of the tensions which now exist 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and between the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China. 

2. To maintain, pending the achievement 
of universal disarmament, a military pos- 
ture of sufficient strength to discourage ag- 
gression against the United States or against 
allies whom the United States is committed 
to defend, it being understood that such 
commitments are subject to revision as here- 
inafter set forth. 

3. To build and maintain for the United 
States and nations willing to cooperate with 
it a position of effective competition in 
economic development with the Sino-Soviet 
bloc until such time as universal cooperation 
can be achieved. 


CHAPTER 3. DISARMAMENT 
I 


Definition of ultimate objective and its 

implications 

In September’1959, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union each laid before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations a 
proposal for universal national disarma- 
ment. Approval in principle of the aim of 
total universal disarmament has been ex- 
pressed by many other nations. 

Our own Government has talked about 
various facets of disarmament and control 
but has never yet fully defined its position 
with regard to total universal disarmament. 

We think that the American people as 
well as all the nations and peoples of the 
world are entitled to know where the United 
States Government stands. 

While we do not believe that universal 
disarmament alone will assure world peace, 
we are convinced that there can be no as- 
surance of peace without it. 

We believe it illusory to think that peace 
can be assured by a mere limitation or con- 
trol of national armaments. So long as na- 
tions subject to no supranational law possess 
any offensive armaments whatever, we be- 
lieve that wars will recur; and that, once war 
breaks out, it is inevitable that whatever 
limitations or controls may have been agreed 
upon will fall by the wayside. 

We recognize that total universal disarma- 
ment cannot be achieved overnight; that a 
stepwise procedure is necessary, with each 
step carefully controlled. But it is our con- 
viction that such a stepwise procedure is not 
only useless but dangerous, unless there is 
universal agreement that it shall lead to a 
clearly defined goal of total disarmament 
under adequately enforced world law. 

Past attempts at disarmament have, in 
our judgment, failed because they were 
either directed merely at the limitation of 
national armaments (as in the case of the 
naval treaties of the 1920’s), or else because 
(as in our Government’s 1957 “package 
plan”) proposals have been put forward as 
“first steps” without any answer to the ques- 
tion: “Steps toward what?” 

We believe that the United States should 
unequivocally declare that its goal is uni- 
versal national disarmament down to the 
level of lightly armed internal police forces; 
that such disarmament must be enforced 
under world law; and that the enforcement 
of such world law must be provided for by 
universal agreement to endow a suprana- 
tional world organization with the exclusive 
right to maintain and, if necessary, to use 
armed force in order to prevent violation. 

While it would seem natural and desirable 
that a revised and greatly strengthened 
United Nations Security Council take over 
the function of enforcement, we recognize 
that it may be difficult to obtain universal 
consent to the necessary charter amend- 
ments. We would not, therefore, preclude 
the creation within the framework of the 
United Nations of a specially designed ad hoc 
organization of clearly defined and limited 
power. 
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The United States will not be in a position 
to inquire whether the Soviet Union and 
other nations are actually prepared to accept 
the full implications of total universal dis- 
armament until the United States itself has 
answered the same question in the affirma- 
tive. 

We believe that this question should 
promptly be laid by the Executive before the 
Congress and thc people of the United States, 
with a clear statement both as to the neces- 
sity of universal disarmament and as to its 
implications. 

Until this question of ultimate goal has 
been defined and answered by the nations 
of the world, “disarmament talks” can at best 
serve only the limited purpose of relaxing 
extreme tensions and gaining time. 


“Universal” Means All Nations 


We call attention to the fact that, if the 
United States declares one of its major aims 
to be the achievement of universal disarma- 
ment under adequately enforced world law, 
it must be prepared to agree that every 
nation in the world must be a party to the 
agreement and participate in the creation 
and maintenance of the enforcement agency. 
This requires a revision of U.S. policy with 
respect to those nations which are not now 
members of the United Nations—notably the 
People’s Republic of China, Outer Mongolia, 
and the presently divided nations of Ger- 
many, Korea, and Vietnam. 


II 
Intermediate steps 


If the three nuclear powers, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union (with the probable addition of 
France), Can agree upon the ultimate ob- 
jective of total universal disarmament in 
full recognition of what this implies, then 
it will become possible to examine whatever 
immediate steps may be proposed in full 
awareness of the end toward which they are 
intended to lead. 

Thus, an agreement by the nuclear powers 
to ban test explosions and to refrain from 
supplying nuclear weapons or information 
concerning their manufacture to other na- 
tions would logically be accompanied by an 
agreement on the part of all the nonnuclear 
nations not to attempt to make or acquire 
such weapons. 

Likewise, since, if stepwise disarmament 
is to take place, it is necessary that all na- 
tions disarm ‘in full sight of each other,” it 
will become evident that whatever inspec- 
tion and control machinery is adopted should 
fit into the ultimate plan of erecting a supra- 
national enforcement agency. The enforce- 
ment agency might, in fact, be empirically 
developed by beginning with the establish- 
ment of its presence in each of the coun- 
tries party to the first steps toward disarm- 
ament. Thus, an embryonic enforcement 
agency might develop the techniques of in- 
spection and reportage, even before it had 
been endowed with full enforcement powers. 


III 
The maintenance of balance 


The urgent desire to prevent a nuclear war 
is the chief dynamic of the trend toward dis- 
armament. Yet the present precarious bal- 
ance of power rests increasingly upon nu- 
clear weapons. The United States and its 
allies have not only placed their chief re- 
liance upon “massive retaliation”; the United 
States has also equipped its inadequate con- 
ventional forces with nuclear weapons, thus 
rendering itself incapable of fighting a non- 
nuclear war. The latest announcements 
from Moscow indicate that the Soviet Union 
is following a similar course. 

If the proposed reduction of Soviet con- 
ventional forces is carried out, there will 
exist something like a rough balance as be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers in nuclear-armed conventional 
forces. However, unless China undertakes 
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an even more drastic reduction of its con- 
ventional forces, the abolition of nuclear 
weapons would leave the Sino-Soviet bloc 
in possession of undoubted military 
supremacy. 

Any stepwise plan for universal disarma- 
ment must, therefore, preserve at each stage 
a rough balance between the Communist and 
anti-Communist orbits in three major re- 
spects: (1) in the abolition of strategic nu- 
clear weapons and delivery systems; (2) in 
the denuclearization of conventional forces 
(ie., in the abolition of tactical nuclear 
weapons); and (3) in pari passu reduction of 
conventional land, sea and air forces. (Pos- 
sibly chemical and biological warfare capa- 
bility should constitute a fourth category.) 

The admittedly difficult matter of achiev- 
ing and preserving a global Communist-anti- 
Communist balance of capability might, as a 
practical matter, best be approached region- 
ally. Thus, a beginning might be made in ar- 
riving at a balanced reduction of the capa- 
bilities of the NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
alliances in Europe. (See ch. 4, sec. II.) 
Similarly, one might begin in the Far East 
with an attempt to achieve and preserve a 
balance in that area between the Communist 
and anti-Communist forces. This would in- 
volve the stepwise demobilization of main- 
land China’s, North Korea’s and North Viet- 
nam’s conventional forces offset by a similar 
reduction of the indigenous anti-Communist 
conventional forces and a gradual withdrawal 
of U.S. nuclear-armed sea and air power. 
(See ch. 5, sec. III.) 

The point to be made here is that a bal- 
ance must be maintained during the entire 
period of phased disarmament; and that, the 
sooner the supranational enforcement agency 
exists and is equipped with adequate power of 
its own, the easier this problem will become. 


Iv 


Preparing the American economy for 
disarmament 


In addition to preserving a balance of mili- 
tary power throughout the various stages 
leading to eventual total disarmament, it is, 
in our judgment, necessary to take simul- 
taneous action in the direction of preparing 
the U.S. economy for conversion to produc- 
tion for peace. Unless this is done, disarma- 
ment may cause serious unemployment and 
a major economic depression; and, unless 
there is openly discussed planning for peace, 
the fear of economic collapse may dilute the 
determination of the American people to 
achieve disarmament. 

Such planning must be undertaken co- 
operatively by Government, business, and 
labor. It must take into consideration what 
businesses may require help in reconversion, 
what labor forces will have to be retrained 
and perhaps relocated, and in what manner 
the great productive capacity of the United 
States may be geared not only to the needs 
of the American consumer but to world 
needs. Such planning must also take into 
consideration a revised fiscal policy which 
will provide for wise public expenditure de- 
liberately calculated not only to supply long- 
neglected domestic needs but also to stimu- 
late private investment. 

It must be recognized that disarmament 
will probably mean not the end of the cold 
war but the transference of the struggle out 
of the military and into the politico-eco- 
nomic arena. Soviet Premier Khrushchev, in 
fact, said in so many words: “Let us both 
throw away our arms and relieve ourselves 
of the burden and danger of the arms race. 
Then we shall proceed to defeat. you by 
proving to the world that our system is bet- 
ter than yours.” 

To meet this challenge we must see to it 
that the healthy growth of the American 
economy is stimulated and that it not be 
interrupted by the reduction and ultimate 
elimination of military expenditures. (The 
economics of disarmament will be more fully 
discussed in a subsequent working paper.) 
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We recommend that the President, pro- 
ceeding under the authority of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, immediately appoint a 
mixed commission to begin the necessary 
studies. 


CHAPTER 4. REDUCTION OF TENSIONS BETWEEN 
THE U.S. AND THE U.S.S.R. 


I 


It is claimed by some that disarmament 
would, in and of itself, eliminate the explo- 
sive tensions which have brought the world 
to the brink of disaster. It is claimed by 
others that there can be no disarmament un- 
til the tensions which have caused the arms 
race have been relaxed. 

We do not accept either view. We hold 
that it is not a question of which comes 
first—disarmament or a détente. We believe 
that simultaneous efforts can and must be 
made in both directions. 

Parallel to the educational effort neces- 
sary to bring about universal acceptance of 
disarmament, we hold that it is essential to 
proceed by patient give-and-take negotia- 
tion to settle the outstanding differences be- 
tween the rival power orbits. There is no 
other way to break out of the vicious circle 
of mutual distrust and fear. 

The major tensions between the Soviet 
Union and the West exist in Europe and the 
Middle East. The major tensions between 
the rival power orbits in the Far East exist 
between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China. 

II 
Europe 

The key to East-West tensions in Europe 
is Germany, focusing at the moment upon 
the status of Berlin. 

We do not know whether an honorable and 
just compromise of this question is possible. 
We do know that, to date, neither side has 
sincerely attempted to reach a compromise. 
We think the effort should be made. 

We need not concern ourselves here with 
the events that led up to the partition of 
Germany in 1949. 

For the past 10 years the Western Powers 
have demanded at conference after confer- 
ence and in note after note that the two 
German states be reunited by free elections 
and that a thus reunified Germany should 
remain free to join the anti-Soviet NATO al- 
liance. Throughout the same 10 years, the 
Russians have demanded that Germany be re- 
unified on a trick-laden basis which would 
give the East German Communist apparatus 
a chance to gain control over all of Germany. 
Thus each side has demanded the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the other. Each side pre- 
tended to seek the reunification of Germany 
on its own terms, while actually caring very 
little about ending the partition. What each 
side really wanted was the preservation of 
the status quo, although neither was willing 
to admit it for fear of alienating the Ger- 
mans. The Western Powers were unwilling 
to relinquish a German military participa- 
tion in Western defense. The Soviet Union 
was unwilling to give up one of its satel- 
lites for fear of the effect upon the others. 

The exception, from the Soviet point of 
view, was the status quo as to West Berlin. 
Here was a Western enclave, situated in the 
heart of the East German satellite repub- 
lic—an enclave which was not only a West- 
ern outpost and a showcase of freedom but 
an escape hatch through which the most 
useful elements in the East German popula- 
tion were steadily fleeing into West Germany. 
As Nikita Khrushchev was later to describe 
it, West Berlin was a “bone in his throat”— 
a “cancer which must be eliminated.” 

From the Western point of view, West Ber- 
lin is of no particular value, except that the 
West has incurred a moral liability to pro- 
tect its 2,250,000 inhabitants from being over- 
run by communism. Strategically, the West- 
ern position is untenable. Economically, it 
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is unprofitable. Legally, the West has fool- 
ishly neglected to obtain an ironclad agree- 
ment as to its right of access. 

In November 1958, Premier Khrushchev 
cut through the 10-year deadlock with a meat 
cleaver, summarily demanding that the West- 
ern powers get out of Berlin within 6 months. 
For the first time, the Soviet leader frankly 
stated that no one really wanted to reunify 
Germany except perhaps the Germans, and 
that if the Germans wished to achieve reuni- 
fication, it was up to the two German states 
to work out the problem. 

There followed then the exploratory visit 
to Moscow of Prime Minister Macmillan, the 
fruitless meeting of the foreign ministers at 
Geneva, and, finally, the withdrawal of the 
ultimatum by Mr. Khrushchev during his 
visit to Washington and President Eisen- 
hower’s consequent expression of willingness 
to discuss the problem of Berlin. 

Both sides have now recognized that the 
situation in Berlin is abnormal. The ques- 
tion is: “Can its abnormality be corrected 
without correcting the abnormality of a par- 
titioned Germany? 

It apears to us that the Western Powers 
must finally face a choice which has all along 
been inescapable. They must decide which 
of two things they want most—a German 
military contribution to NATO or the re- 
unification of the two German States. They 
cannot have both. 

Either choice implies a different sort of 
solution for the problem of Berlin. 

If the Western Powers decide that they 
cannot forgo German participation in West- 
ern defense, then they must accept the more 
or less permanent partition of Germany, 
which implies the recognition of the East 
German State and acceptance of the status 
quo in Eastern Europe. In that case, it 
would be unrealistic to expect West Berlin 
to remain as a Western-controlled island of 
freedom in the heart of the East German 
State. 

The most that could in these circum- 
stances be hoped for would be the reunifica- 
tion of Berlin under United Nations author- 
ity, with the United Nations possibly exercis- 
ing that authority through a reestablished 
four-power kommandatura. Even then, it 
is difficult to see how a gradually increasing 
economic dependence of the city upon the 
surrounding Communist territory could be 
avoided. 

The other alternative would be for the 
Western Powers to decide that they want 
German reunification more than they want 
a German military contribution to NATO. 
They would then put forward a proposal 
under which the two German States would 
be enabled to find their way toward reuni- 
fication without outside interference of any 
sort. Obviously, this would require the 
withdrawal of Soviet coercive power from 
East Germany—an end which could not be 
attained without a countervailing with- 
drawal of Anglo-French-American forces 
perhaps no further than to the West bank 
of the Rhine. 

Were a German settlement to be sought 
along these lines, the answer to the Berlin 
problem would be an agreement to preserve 
the status quo in that city, perhaps with 
some modifications, until reunification had 
taken place and Berlin could once more 
become the capital of a reunited Germany. 

These, in broad terms, seem to us the two 
alternatives. 

The first would undoubtedly be easier to 
negotiate with the Russians. We are opposed 
to it for two reasons: 

1. Were the Western Powers to accept Ger- 
many’s permanent partition, they could do so 
only over the violent objection of the West 
German Government—an objection which 
would probably be sustained by the majority 
of the West German population. In that 
event, we should doubt the value of West 
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Germany as an ally. In other words, by 
choosing this alternative, the Western Powers 
would, in our judgment, destroy the value 
of the very thing for the sake of which they 
had chosen it; namely, the retention of an 
effective German contribution to Western 
defense. 

2. Arearmed West Germany would in these 
circumstances not only be an unreliable ally 
but a serious danger to peace. Western ac- 
ceptance of partition would almost certainly 
reawaken German nationalism. Reawakened 
German nationalism, resentful against both 
West and East, could lead either to war or— 
and this seems far more likely—to a German- 
Soviet deal in which Germany would pur- 
chase its reunification and perhaps the re- 
turn of some of its Polish-held eastern ter- 
ritory at the price of alliance with the Soviet 
bloc. Such things have happened before. 

The Polish Rapacki plan appeals to us as 
a point of departure in shaping a Western 
proposal for reeunifying Germany at the 
price of its military neutralization. The vir- 
tue of this Polish proposal is that it provides 
for the nondiscriminatory military neutral- 
ization of Germany, since it applies not only 
to the two German states but to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia as well. Austria is already 
debarred from military alliances with either 
East or West. Switzerland and Sweden are 
neutral by choice. Hungary and Denmark 
might well be added to the neutral belt. 
Thus, there would be no question—as there 
was in the Versailles Treaty—of imposing 
demilitarization or neutralization upon a 
single nation. Indeed, there would be no 
question of imposition at all. The Western 
proposal, as we envisage it, would be shaped 
with the full consent of the German people. 

Debarment from military alliances would 
not mean that the states in the neutralized 
area would be deprived of the right to main- 
tain or enter into whatever nonmilitary as- 
sociation they might wish. West Germany’s 
exit from NATO would not mean that it 
would have to withdraw from Euratom or 
the Common Market. Nor would East Ger- 
many’s, Poland’s, and Czechoslovakia’s exit 
from the Warsaw Pact involve the rupture 
of their political and economic ties to the 
Soviet bloc. On the contrary, one might 
hope that the creation of a militarily neu- 
tralized belt would tend to increase East- 
West economic cooperation, and thus gradu- 
ally to restore the European trading 
community. 

There are two major reasons why we think 
this possibility should be explored. 

The first is a conviction that this is the 
sort of proposal the United States ought to 
make, in its own interest, in Europe’s inter- 
est, and in the interest of peace. 

The second reason is a belief that a solu- 
tion of this sort is in Russia’s interest no 
less than in the interest of the West. We 
are inclined to think that Mr. Khrushchev 
knows that the Soviet Union’s coercive po- 
sition in Eastern Europe is in the long run 
untenable—that it will ultimately alienate 
peoples who might otherwise, of their own 
free will, choose close association with the 
Soviet Union. We are convinced that Mr. 
Khrushchev would gladly liquidate that 
coercive position if, as a quid pro quo he 
could obtain the withdrawal of American 
military power from the Continent and the 
liquidation of American bases on the Soviet 
periphery. 

Obviously, the United States cannot, in 
the present circumstances, withdraw alto- 
gether from the Continent. Nor can it, over- 
night, liquidate its bases. But the United 
States could, we think, recognize that this 
is what it eventually wants to do, when and 
if peace in Europe and elsewhere is assured. 

The United States could offer to withdraw 
behind,the Rhine, if Russia were to with- 
draw behind the Oder. 

The United States could, pending the 
forthcoming negotiations, refrain from build- 
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ing new bases such as that which it is now 
constructing in Turkey. 

The United States could, pending the out- 
come of its efforts to halt the arms race 
refrain from spreading nuclear weapons Sys- 
tems around the world, and discourage its 
own war industries from rebuilding West 
Germany into an arsenal. 

Ten years ago, our Government said that 
it would never acquiesce in German rearma- 
ment. In 1950, our Government demanded 
German troops for NATO but said it would 
never allow Germany to rebuild its own war 
industries. In 1959, our Government has 
agreed to give Germany everything except 
nuclear warheads and has permitted our war 
industries to go into partnership with Krupp, 
Kloeckner, Heinckel, and Messerschmidt in 
recreating German capacity to build almost 
every kind of war equipment. 

If we are serious and sincere in wishing 
to halt the arms race and to reach a European 
settlement, the least we can do is to call 
a halt in rearming Germany while we nego- 
tiate. 

Unfortunately, it is true that the approach 
we advocate would run counter to the wishes 
of West German Chancellor Adenauer, whose 
belief in the intransigent policy of refusing 
to negotiate except from a “situation of 
strength” remains as unshaken as that of its 
author, former Secretary of State Acheson. 

Even more’ unfortunately, Chancellor 
Adenauer's intransigence is supported, for 
reasons not entirely clear, by President de 
Gaulle of France, who has no interest what- 
ever in the reunification of Germany. 

On the other hand, we believe that the 
United Kingdom and Canada would support 
an initiative such as we have suggested. 

Great as is America’s interest in the secu- 
rity of Western Europe, we believe that the 
time has come when Germany and France 
must either assume the major responsibility 
for the future of Europe, or else adopt a less 
arbitrary and more constructive attitude to- 
ward the non-European powers who are at 
present bearing the major burden of Western 
Europe's defense. 

Finally, we wish to take note of two ob- 
jections to the creation of a neutralized belt 
in central Europe which have been raised 
in this country. 

It is contended by some that a withdrawal 
of Anglo-French-American forces to the 
west bank of the Rhine would fatally weaken 
the NATO defense. To this we reply that 
no less an authority than the Commander 
in Chief of the U.S. Army in Europe, Gen. 
Clyde D. Eddelman, has denied that such 
would be the case. His view is shared by 
the distinguished Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force, Sir John Slessor. 

The point is raised by former Secretary of 
State Acheson and others that a westward 
removal of the American installations would 
be extremely costly. This is no doubt true, 
but even if the cost ran to several hundred 
million dollars, it would be relatively insig- 
nificant as the price for substantial progress 
toward a European peace settlement. (In 
this connection, we raise the question 
whether it is necessary or, for that matter, 
suitable that a ready combat force should 
be accompanied by dependents, and whether 
the efficiency of the American force in Ger- 
many would not actually be greater if troops 
without dependents were rotated to that 
theater.) 

III 
The Middle East 

For the purposes of this discussion, the 
loosely defined term, “Middle East,” will be 
taken to include the following areas: 

1. The Maghreb (Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
and Libya). 

2. The Arab States and Israel. 

3. The non-Arab flank states (Turkey and 
Iran). 
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The Maghreb 


It is our view that the interests of peace 
would best be served if Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis (with perhaps Libya) were to unite 
in a Maghreb Federation, either wholly inde- 
pendent or linked to France in the French 
community. 

Such a federation cannot come about until 
the status of Algeria is determined—a matter 
which now seems slowly to be progressing 
toward a solution. 

The United States cannot back Algerian 
independence without alienating France. It 
cannot support France in denying Algerian 
independence without alienating most of 
the Afro-Asian nations. Moreover, it is not 
clear to us at this moment whether the ma- 
jority of the Muslim population of Algeria 
wants complete independence, a dominion 
status within the French community, or per- 
haps only local autonomy. 

The United States has a definite interest in 
the early achievement of an Algerian settle- 
ment and in the return of the French Army 
from North Africa to Europe. So long as 
pacification continues, France will remain an 
almost worthless member of NATO. And, so 
long as the revolt continues, the unsolved 
Algerian problem will adversely affect the 
future orientation of most of the African 
peoples now emerging into independence. 

It appears to us that the most promising 
course for the United States to pursue is that 
of encouraging both sides to negotiate and 
of keeping in close touch and quietly coop- 
erating with Tunisia and Morocco, whose 
governments seem best suited to act as inter- 
mediaries. 


The Arab States and Israel 


The proven ineffectiveness of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, the collapse of the ill-fated 
Baghdad Pact, the existing hostility between 
the United Arab Republic and Iraq, the un- 
remitting tensions between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors, and the precarious state of 
King Hussein’s regime in Jordan, all clearly 
indicate that the United States should for 
the time being pursue a quiet policy of 
watchful waiting. 

There are at least three lessons to be 
learned from our past mistakes in this area: 

1. That the whole area is in a state of 
revolutionary change and that any attempt 
to arrest that change in defense of the status 
quo is self-defeating. 

2. That arming the Arab States results only 
in arming them against each other or against 
Israel. 

3. That alliances with antidemocratic 
feudal regimes result in alienating the peo- 
ple living under those regimes and tend to 
strengthen the appeal of communism as an 
apparent ally of social revolution. 

We suggest that the aims of U.S. policy 
in this area should be: 

1. To reach an agreement with the Soviet 
Union and all other industrialized nations 
not to ship arms into the area. 

2. To reach a similar multilateral agree- 
ment under which all governmental economic 
aid to the area would be channeled through 
a regional development authority to be 
established under United Nations auspices. 
(See, in this connection, the proposal for a 
United Nations Development Authority in 
sec. IV of ch. 6.) 

3. To obtain an agreement between the oil- 
producing states and the oil companies op- 
erating in the area whereby both would agree 
that a tax be levied upon their profits by 
the Regional Development Authority, so that 
all the states in the area would benefit from 
the area’s resources and have a vested in- 
terest in their continuous development and 
exploitation. 

4. To obtain the cooperation of the Soviet 
Union, and of all the other nations which 
voted in the United Nations for the partition 
of Palestine, in bringing about peace between 
the Arab States and Israel. This would in- 
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volve Arab acceptance of Israel’s existence, 
the permanent fixing of Israel’s frontiers, 
and a fair settlement of the problem posed 
by the Arab refugees from Palestine. 

We fully recognize that these four aims 
will not be easy to achieve and that, in large 
measure, their achievement will depend upon 
a successful effort to relax East-West tensions 
in Europe. We believe, however, that the 
open avowal of these aims by the Govern- 
ment of the United States would in itself 
have a salutary effect both upon the peoples 
of the area and upon the relations between 
the West and the Soviet Union. Such a dec- 
laration of aims would, in our opinion, not 
be inconsistent with a policy of watchful 
waiting. 

The flank countries 


Turkey: It is our view that Turkey should 
be considered more as a member of NATO 
than as a member of the Middle East-area, 
and that future American policy with re- 
spect to this country should be governed 
chiefly by the success or failure of the effort 
to achieve a détente in Europe. Specifically, 
Turkey should be excluded from the arms 
embargo suggested in the preceding section; 
the question of Turkey’s military position 
being governed by NATO considerations. 

Iran and Pakistan: We question whether 
these two countries are of any great value 
as military allies. We are inclined to think 
that they would benefit more and be of more 
value to the anti-Communist coalition if 
military aid were converted into economic 
assistance. 

Iv 
Cultural and scientific relations with the 
U.S.S.R. 


We regard as highly promising the advance 
recorded in recent years in the development 
of cultural and scientific relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

We believe that the interchange of persons 
and the sharing of scientific knowledge, as 
well as all forms of cultural and educational 
exchanges constitute one of the strongest 
antidotes to mutual distrust and hostility. 


Vv 
Trade relations 


We believe that the time has come when 
the United States should liberalize its re- 
strictive trade policy vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. We question whether this policy has 
measurably retarded the growth of the So- 
viet war potential. We are inclined to think 
that this policy has actually imposed a grea- 
ter burden upon the United States and its 
allies than upon the nations against which 
it has been directed. 

We recommend that a careful study be 
made of the possible reciprocal concessions 
through which a mutually acceptable pattern 
of trade relationships between the United 
States and the Soviet Union might be de- 
veloped. 

CHAPTER 5. REDUCTION OF TENSIONS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE PEOPLE’S REPUB- 
LIC OF CHINA 

I 


Establishing channels of communication 


Whereas the channels of communication 
and negotiation between the United States 
and the Soviet Union are open, there has been 
and is no direct contact with the People’s 
Republic of China. 

We cannot see how our Government can 
hope to ease tensions, to arrive at fair set- 
tlements of disputes or, above all, to achieve 
disarmament without establishing direct 
channels of communication with Peiping. 

We hold the view that our policy with re- 
spect to recognition should be realistic, as 
defined by the late John Foster Dulles in 
his book, “War and Peace,” written before 
he became Secretary of State and adjusted 
his ideas concerning China to the exigencies 
of domestic politics. We believe that it 
should be made clear to the American peo- 
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ple that recognition of the Peiping regime 
would not denote or imply approval, any 
more than our recognition of the Soviet 
regime implies anything more than the be- 
lief that the establishment of diplomatic 
relations serves the interests of the United 
States and the interests of peace. 

Even if it is by no means certain that the 
Peiping regime would welcome the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the United 
States, this should not stand in the way of 
our making the attempt to open the chan- 
nels of negotiation. If the channels are to 
remain closed, it should not be through the 
fault of the United States. 

Similarly, it seems to us utterly absurd 
for our Government to restrict travel to 
China on the part of American citizens. 
Surely, it is not in the best interest of the 
United States that its Government and its 
citizens should be Kept in ignorance con- 
cerning the rapidly changing conditions 
within a nation whose population com- 
prises one-quarter of the earth’s inhabitants. 

11 
Admission to the United Nations 

With respect to admitting the People’s 
Republic of China to the United Nations, we 
again quote the late John Foster Dulles. 
A year after the Chinese Communists had 
gained control of the Chinese mainland, Mr. 
Dulles wrote: 

“If the Government of China in fact prover 
its ability to govern China without serious 
domestic resistance, then it too should be 
admitted to the United Nations.” (The 
Peiping regime has governed China without 
serious domestic resistance for the past 10 
years.) 

“Some of the present member nations and 
others that might become members,” Mr. 
Dulles continued, “have governments that 
are not representative of the people. But if 
in fact they are ‘governments’—that is, if 
they ‘govern’—then they have a power which 
should be represented in any organization 
which purports to mirror reality. * * * All 
nations should be members without at- 
tempting to appraise those which are good 
and those which are bad. Already that dis- 
tinction is obliterated by the present mem- 
bership of the United Nations.” 

The fact that Mr. Dulles did not follow 
his own precepts when he became Secretary 
of State does not, in our judgment, detract 
from their wisdom. 

Furthermore, the now widely recognized 
need for universal disarmament makes it 
mandatory for China to be drawn into a 
universal world organization. 

Accordingly, it is our view that the United 
States should offer to withdraw its opposi- 
tion to China’s admission to the United Na- 
tions, provided that the Peiping regime will 
reaffirm the renunciation of force which it 
signed at the Bandung conference of 1955 
and which it has since repudiated by its 
action with respect to the Indian-Chinese 
border; and provided further that the Peip- 
ing regime will undertake the obligations 
imposed by the charter of the United Nations 
and agree to cooperate in working toward 
universal total disarmament adequately en- 
forced under world law. (Note: The Peiping 
regime may likewise be considered to have 
violated its renunciation of force in Tibet 
and with respect to the offshore islands, but 
Peiping claims that both Tibet and the 
Taiwan Strait are internal Chinese affairs. 
The dispute with India, however, is clearly 
international.) 

m1 
The Taiwan Strait 

Having opened the channels of negotia- 
tion, it is our view that the United States 
should tackle directly with Peiping the dis- 
putes over Taiwan (and the Pescadores) and 
over the Chinese offshore islands. These 
matters will probably have to be settled be- 
fore Peiping will accept membership in the 
United Nations on the conditions proposed. 
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We would suggest that the United States 
begin by recognizing Peiping’s unquestion- 
ably valid claim to the offshore islands (per- 
haps subject to final determination by the 
International Court of Justice) in exchange 
for Peiping’s agreement to permit the un- 
molested evacuation of the Chinese National- 
ist garrisons and of such of the local popula- 
tion as might wish to be evacuated. 

Next, we would recommend that the United 
States propose that Taiwan and the Pesca- 
dores be placed for at least 5 years under 
United Nations administration (the People’s 
Republic of China having previously become 
a member nation); that, during these 5 years, 
the islands be neutralized and demilitarized, 
except for such military, naval and air forces 
as might be furnished for their protection by 
or at the request of the United Nations; and 
that, at the end of the 5-year trusteeship, 
the native population of Taiwan and the Pes- 
cadores be permitted to decide by plebiscite 
whether they wish to become part of main- 
land China or to remain an independent 
state. 

This solution will at first appeal neither 
to Peiping nor to the Nationalist regime on 
Taiwan. Nevertheless, it seems to us the 
only solution fair to all concerned. We are 
convinced that, if the United States were to 
make such a proposal, it would have the 
overwhelming support of world opinion, espe- 
cially if the proposal were backed by a decla- 
ration of American willingness to withdraw 
all military forces from Japan and Okinawa 
at the appropriate phase of universal dis- 
armament. 

Korea and Vietnam 

In our opinion, the United States should 
seek an arrangement with Peiping and Mos- 
cow under which all three powers would 
agree to withdraw completely from these un- 
happily partitioncd countries, leaving the 
peoples concerned to decide whether or not 
to seek reunification. A United Nations or 
other neutral peace force should be em- 
powered to occupy a neutralized belt between 
North and South Korea and another between 
North and South Vietnam for so long as 
partition continues. Eventually, the peace 
forces might be empowered to supervise all- 
Korean and all-Vietnamese elections. 


Cultural and trade Relations 


Our observations concerning cultural, 
scientific and trade relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, as stated 
in the preceding chapter, likewise apply to 
the relations between the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China. 


U.S. relations with the Nationalists 


In our opinion, the United States has more 
than fulfilled its obligations to the Nation- 
alist regime as a wartime ally. We can see 
no reason why the Generalissimo should be 
permitted to keep the United States en- 
tangled in his forlorn hopes of reconquering 
the mainland and thus to keep the United 
States continuously at the brink of war with 
the most powerful nation in Asia. The 
United States could and, in our judgment, 
should either demand a political amnesty for 
those of the Nationalist leaders who may not 
wish to make their peace with history, or else 
offer them asylum. 


Conclusion 


United States policy with respect to China 
has remained static for 10 years. In 1949 
Cnina was a weak and disorganized nation 
torn by civil conflict. During the past decade, 
China has emerged into the most powerful 
and highly organized nation in Asia. What- 
ever the merit of United States policy when it 
was initiated, it is now clearly outdated. 
This obsolete and inflexible policy divides 
the anti-Communist coalition at its Euro- 
pean core, alienates the crucially important 
uncommitted peoples of Asia, cements the 
Sino-Soviet alliance and stands as a road- 
block to any relaxation of tensions in the 
Far East. 
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In our opinion, the interests of the United 
States and of world peace demand a drastic 
revision along the lines here indicated, ir- 
respective of whatever response such a revi- 
sion might evoke on the part of Peking. 


CHAPTER 6. BUILDING TOWARD PEACE 
I 


The following broad principles should, in 
our judgement, govern United States policy 
both toward friendly nations and those which 
are uncommitted to either side in the cold 
war: 

1. The industrialization of presently less 
developed countries is in the interest of the 
United States. (Canada, with its 17 million 
inhabitants buys more from the United 
States than all of Latin America with a com- 
bined population 10 times greater.) 

2. The industrialization of the less devel- 
oped countries must go hand in hand with 
improved utilization of land and water re- 
sources so as to create an agricultural base 
sufficient to supply the Nation’s food re- 
quirements while at the same time freeing a 
labor force for basic industrial development. 

3. In many of these countries, the creation 
of a strong agricultural base is impeded by 
feudal or semifeudal land tenure, resulting 
in peasant serfdom, poor cultivation, and 
often in a concentration upon cash crops 
rather than upon the creation of an ade- 
quate food supply. In such countries, land 
reform must precede industrialization. It 
is to the interest of the United States to help 
governments to avoid confiscatory practices 
with their disruptive political consequences 
by providing assistance to land reform 
through orderly purchase and redistribution. 

4. It is extremely dangerous to help an 
emerging nation to prolong the lifespan of 
its population by the introduction of sani- 
tation, measures of disease control, and in- 
fant care without simultaneously raising the 
level of agricultural production. Unless this 
is done, reducing the death rate will lead 
to catastrophe unless health measures are 
accompanied by effective education for birth 
control. 

5. It is to the interest of the United States 
to help the less developed countries train 
technical and administrative personnel in 
conjunction with any effort to promote eco- 
nomic development. 

6. Economic assistance should always be 
planned and financial appropriations for it 
should be made on a long-range basis. 

7. Economic and_ technical assistance 
should, wherever possible, be channeled 
through multinational or international or- 
ganizations. 

8. Economic assistance should be divorced 
from military assistance. So-called defense- 
support economic aid to allies should be 
handled by the Defense Department and 
appropriations for such aid should come 
under the military budget. 

9. Military and defense-support aid should 
never be permitted to distort the economy 
of an allied nation by causing it to under- 
take military commitments for which an 
agricultural and industrial base is lacking. 

10. Military aid should not be given to 
any country whose rearmament evokes 
countervailing rearmament by another. 
(E.g., Pakistan and India, or Israel and the 
Arab States.) 

11. It is to the interest of the United 
States to promote triangular trade among 
nations and to eliminate wherever possible 
artificial barriers to the free exchange of 
goods and services. In this connection: 

(a) It is necessary to apply a somewhat 
different standard to the industrialized na- 
tions on the one hand, and to the less 
developed nations on the other; many of 
the latter temporarily need certain restric- 
tive devices to protect their economic de- 
velopment and to avoid inflation. 

(b) It is not to the interest of the United 
States to tie foreign loans or any kind of 
economic assistance to “Buy American” 
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restrictions; to do so dilutes the aid given, 
provokes similar restrictions by other in- 
dustrialized nations and runs counter to the 
American interest in promoting world trade. 

12. It is not to the interest of the United 
States to discriminate in giving economic 
assistance in favor of capitalist and against 
socialist nations. It is not reasonable to 
expect a nation in which there is little or 
no accumulation of private capital to adopt 
free enterprise capitalism. 

13. While it is to the interest of the Uniteg 
States to encourage the growth of a middle 
class and the accumulation of private capital, 
it is not true that individual freedom can 
be provided only where these exist. 

14. In many of the emerging nations, it 
is not reasonable to expect the immediate 
development of Western-style democracy. 
India, for example, while in some respects 
quite dissimilar to a Western-style democ- 
racy, provides a high degree of respect and 
protection for the rights of the individual. 
It is inevitable that in most of the emerging 
nations there will for a time be a high de- 
gree of concentration of political and eco- 
nomic power in the hands of an elite. The 
question is: “What sort of an elite?” The 
case of Pakistan illustrates how rearming 
and militarizing a newly independent coun- 
try tends to create a military, rather than a 
civilian oligarchy. 

II 


The most critical areas 

We shall not attempt to set forth a spe- 
cific application of these principles to each 
individual nation. We shall, however, em- 
phasize that, in our judgment, not nearly 
enough has been done to assist the develop- 
ment of India, Latin America, and the emerg- 
ing nation of sub-Saharan Africa. These 
seem to us the crucially important areas in 
the immediate future. To say this does not 
imply satisfaction with what has so far been 
accomplished in other vitally important areas 
such as the Middle East. 


III 
Stabilization of raw material prices 


Much of the economic assistance which has 
been given to the underdeveloped areas has 
been offset by the failure of the industrial- 
ized nations to stabilize the world prices of 
primary raw materials. This is of particular 
importance to Latin America, Africa, and 
southeast Asia, where most of the countries 
depend for their economic life upon the ex- 
port of a few commodities, sometimes upon 
the export of a single raw material or food- 
stuff. The violent fluctuations in the price of 
these relatively few commodities cause alter- 
nate booms and depressions in the raw-ma- 
terial-producing countries which they are 
powerless to prevent. 

We recommend that the United States take 
the lead in studying this question and in 
eventually calling an international confer- 
ence to consider what might be done to sta- 
bilize the market for the most important raw 
materials, or at least to cushion the extreme 
price fluctuations to which they are now 
subject. 

Iv 
A U.N. Development Authority 


With reference to paragraphs 6 and 7 
among the principles set forth in the first 
section of this chapter, we wish to put for- 
ward a specific suggestion. 

The problem of aiding the underdeveloped 
countries is not solely one of providing tech- 
nical advice and capital assistance. What is 
needed, first of all, is a true, empathetic un- 
derstanding on the part of those who wish 
to assist these peoples to catch up to the 
mid-20th century. 

Empathy is not the same as sympathy. 
Sympathy means sharing and, to a certain 
extent, agreeing with the feelings of others. 
Empathy means entering into another's state 
of mind and feeling, without necessarily 
agreeing with it. Sympathy requires merely 
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an emotional identification, often based upon 
subjective factors rather than upon true un- 
derstanding. Empathy requires a depth of 
understanding attainable only through the 
ability to project oneself fully into the posi- 
tion of another human being. 

We, the American people, are long on sym- 
pathy, but we are woefully short of the 
ability to project ourselves into the mental 
and emotional state of peoples living in dis- 
tant lands and in circumstances radically 
different from those to which we are accus- 
tomed. Most of us are regrettably ignorant 
of languages, cultures, religions, and histori- 
cal backgrounds other than our own. Thus, 
with all our sympathy, our good intentions, 
and our abundant resources, we are ill 
equipped to render the help we desire to 
extend. 

Our shortcoming in this respect is by no 
means unique. Nations with far more ex- 
tensive experience than ours in dealing with 
other peoples, such as, for example, the 
European colonial powers, have often shown 
themselves curiously obtuse in understand- 
ing the psychology of those whom they call 
the natives. What is more, they have fre- 
quently abused what understanding they 

ssessed in order to exploit and oppress, 
rather than to assist and liberate. 

True understanding of one people by an- 
another exists, broadly speaking, only within 
certain cultural families. The West Euro- 
peans, for example, thoroughly understand 
even when they do not like each other. The 
Indians understand the Burmese. The 
Arabs, disunited and torn though they are 
by dissension, understand each other. But 
it is scarcely necessary to point out how 
little understanding exists between the 
Arabs and the peoples of the West, or be- 
tween Europe and Asia, or between us and 
the Spanish-speaking people of Latin 
America. 

The point of these observations is that the 
empathic understanding essential to help- 
ful cooperation exists only collectively. No 
one nation—certainly not the United States— 
knows enough about all the peoples of the 
underdeveloped areas to render them effec- 
tive assistance, because assistance, to be 
effective, must be rendered in terms of help- 
ing the recipients to realize their own aims 
in their own way, irrespective of whether 
those aims or means coincide or correspond 
with the ideas of those who render the 
assistance. 

To say this is not to say that the coun- 
tries in need of aid should be given what- 
ever they ask or desire. Obviously, sound 
judgment must be applied to conserve the 
available resources. The point is that only 
a collective judgment can in most cases be 
expected to produce constructive results. 

Where can a _ collective judgment be 
formed? 

The answer should, of course, be: In the 
United Nations. But here we encounter a 
serious obstacle. 

The history of the development of the 
United Nations during the first 14 years of 
its existence is marked by the unanticipated 
weakness of its quasi-executive organs and 
the consequent strengthening of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Security Council has been paralyzed 
not only by abuse of the veto but also 
through having become a forum for cold-war 
polemics. The Economic and Social Council 
has become impotent, chiefly because its de- 
liberations and debates, conducted by rela- 
tively low-level representatives, are repeated 
by higher-level representatives in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At the same time, the nature of the As- 
sembly has been considerably altered by the 
admission of new members. 

Broadly speaking, the balance of power in 
the original Assembly lay in the hands of 
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the relatively more developed and wealthier 
countries of the North Atlantic community. 
It has now shifted toward the relatively un- 
derdeveloped and poorer nations of Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East with whom some 
of the Latin American republics have tended 
more and more to ally themselves. 

The problem which thus arises is that of 
an imbalance between the nations which will 
have to supply the greater part of the funds 
with which the United Nations must be en- 
dowed, if it is to act as the channel for aid 
to economic development, and the Assembly 
majority consisting of nations which will 
presumably be the beneficiaries of economic 
assistance. This accounts in large measure 
for the present reluctance of the wealthier 
nations to direct their economic aid through 
the world organization. It accounts for our 
own Government’s unwillingness to con- 
tribute to such projects as the proposed Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment (SUNFED). 

Our suggestion for solving this problem is 
to create a United Nations Development Au- 
thority, so constituted as to give appropriate 
representation both to the nations supplying 
it with funds and to those seeking assistance. 
This could be done without Charter revision 
by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly, con- 
ceivably accompanied by a decision to abol- 
ish the Economic and Social Council, except 
for its Commission on Human Rights. 

We visualize the Development Authority 
as being constituted somewhat along the 
lines of the Security Council, except that 
there would be no veto. Five seats would be 
allotted to the industrialized nations, to be 
occupied each year by the five particular 
nations which in the last year had made the 
largest contributions of funds. The remain- 
ing four seats would be occupied by rotating 
regional representatives of the underdevel- 
oped nations. 

Our concept calls for the creation of four 
regional subsidiaries of the parent body, one 
a Middle East Development Authority (pre- 
viously discussed), the others located in 
Southeast Asia, Africa and Latin America.’ 
Each of these four regional boards, under 
an annually rotating chairman, would sift 
the problems and opportunities existing in 
its area and would assign priorities to the 
specific projects of which it approved. Each 
regional board would then, through its chair- 
man, present its approved projects for con- 
sideration of the parent body. 

The fixing of priorities among the projects 
recommended by the regional boards, as well 
as the allocation of funds, would be deter- 
mined by the parent body in which the in- 
dustrialized nations occupying the perma- 
nent seats would exercise the decisive in- 
fluence. A majority of the five nations hold- 
ing these seats would be required for ap- 
proval of any project or appropriation. 

Thus the uitimate control of the funds 
would rest with the United States and the 
four other major contributors, of which the 
Soviet Union could be one, if it elected to 
participate in the plan. However, the Soviet 
Union alone could not obstruct action since 
there would be no veto; nor could it, in the 
foreseeable future, control a majority of the 
permanent seats, even if China were to be- 
come a United Nations member and a major 
contributor to the Development Authority. 

Should the Sino-Soviet bloc agree to par- 
ticipate, one of the major aspects of an eco- 
nomic cold war would be eliminated. On the 
other hand, should the Soviet Union decline 
to participate, it would lose much of its in- 
fluence over the mostly unalined peoples 
of the underdeveloped areas. 


1 The existing regional U.N. Economic Com- 
missions might conceivably be transformed 
into regional subsidiaries of the proposed 
U.N. Development Authority. 
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’ What would be the advantages of such a 
multinational approach, as opposed to the 
binational method by which we have been 
trying to solve the problem? 

1. A United Nations Development Author- 
ity with its regional subsidiaries would be 
better equipped than the bureaucratic or 
legislative machinery of any one nation to 
understand and evaluate relative needs for 
assistance and to determine how and upon 
what conditions assistance should be ren- 
dered. 

2. Conditions imposed by a United Nations 
development authority would be more readily 
accepted by beneficiary governments and 
peoples than would the same conditions, if 
imposed by any single nation. This would 
be especially important where such condi- 
tions might involve reforms fundamental to 
progress such as fiscal reform, or land re- 
form, or the creation of credit facilities to 
displace firmly entrenched, usurious money 
lenders. 

3. A United Nations development authority 
could more readily make long-range plans 
and long-range commitments than can most 
national governments, especially our own. 
As already pointed out, this is vitally impor- 
tant because successful economic develop- 
ment requires planning for several years 
ahead and the assurance that capital for 
approved long-range plans will be available. 

4. The suggested proposal would accom- 
plish the purpose of stimulating other in- 
dustrialized nations to shoulder a greater 
part of the burden for worldwide economic 
development and thus relieve the adverse 
balance of payments of the United States— 
far more effectively, in our opinion, than the 
attempt to tie American loans and grants to 
purchases in the American market. 

To repeat: If the Sino-Soviet bloc agreed 
to the proposal, the economic aspects of 
competitive coexistence would become co- 
operative coexistence. In that case a fifth 
region comprising the underdeveloped Com- 
munist countries might be added to the 
structure. If the United States were to put 
forward the proposal and the Sino-Soviet 
bloc were to reject it, the competitive posi- 
tion of the non-Communist nations would 
be improved, while the Sino-Soviet alliance 
would stand unmasked as being willing to 
supply economic aid solely in pursuance of 
its own political purposes. 

It may be asked why the same purposes 
could not be served by the World Bank and 
its new soft-loan subsidiary, the Interna- 
tional Development Association. There are 
two answers to this question: 

1. The World Bank and its subsidiary are 
creations of the West. Admirable as have 
been the World Bank’s accomplishments, 
this institution and its subsidiary are ex- 
clusively the instruments of the industrial- 
ized Western nations. The underdeveloped 
countries have no proprietary interest in 
these institutions; they deal with them as 
suppliants; they have no voice in their de- 
cisions. The Communist nations regard 
these institutions—no matter how unjust- 
ly—as tools of Western imperialism. If our 
purpose is ultimately to achieve worldwide 
cooperation in economic development, it 
seems to us desirable to create an instrument 
which all nations—rich or poor, Communist 
or anti-Communist—may regard as universal 
and impartial. 

2. In view of the fact that the United Na- 
tions may be transformed into an organiza- 
tion capable of enforcing world law pro- 
hibiting national armaments, it would seem 
important in every possible way to broaden 
and strengthen its powers. From this point 
of view, it would seem to us desirable to 
make the United Nations, rather than insti- 
tutions created outside of its jurisdiction, 
into the instrument of the widest possible 
international cooperation in laying the eco- 
nomic foundations for enduring peace. 
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CHAPTER 7. THE FORMULATION AND EXECUTION 
OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


I 
The Executive 


Theodore Roosevelt once said: “In a crisis, 
the duty of a leader is to lead.” 

We are living in a time of chronic crisis— 
a time in which continuous strong leader- 
ship by the Executive is essential to survival. 

Strong leadership requires the capacity to 
reach a decision and, having reached it, the 
capacity to go forward wholly committed to 
the decision. It requires also a combination 
of wisdom and intuition which enables a 
leader to reach right decisions. But, above 
all, a leader must decide, for better or worse. 
He cannot afford indecision. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, the President is the leader in matters 
of foreign policy, acting with “the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” In recent times, 
the implementation of foreign policy has 
become more and more dependent upon ap- 
propriations of funds and, for this reason, 
the House of Representatives has acquired 
a greater voice in the making of foreign 
policy than was contemplated by the Found- 
ing Fathers. Yet, while their concurrence 
is needed, neither the Senate nor the House 
can originate policy. Congress can only 
approve, reject or modify the policy laid 
before it by the Executive.* 

It follows that the Executive, having 
reached a decision, must act in close and 
continual consultation with the leaders of 
both Houses of Congress 

It is our opinion that in recent years 
such consultation has been sporadic and in- 
sufficient; that policy decisions have often 
been lacking at the highest level; and that, 
when made, decisions have all too frequently 
been reversed without adequate explanation 
and consultation. For example: The Ex- 
ecutive has opposed and then favored the 
creation of a Middle East Development Au- 
thority; it has opposed and then favored 
the creation of an Inter-American Bank; 
it has favored and then opposed providing 
the Development Loan Fund with the au- 
thority to make long-range commitments. 
In such cases, the Executive has adequately 
explained to Congress neither its original 
decision nor its subsequent reversal. 

It is further our opinion that the de- 
cisions of the Executive have in recent years 
been too strongly influenced by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Bureau of the Budget. 

We believe that foreign policy should not 
be dictated by the military; that, on the 
contrary, military policy should be sub- 
servient to political aims. 

We believe that the people and their duly 
elected representatives have a right to know 
the facts upon which to base reasoned judg- 
ments; and that the decision as to what 
information may legitimately be withheld 
in the interest of national security should 
not be left to the military or to a quasi- 
military agency such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

We hold that it is not the function of the 
Bureau of the Budget but the function of 
the President and the Congress to decide 
what the Nation can or cannot afford in 
national defense or in foreign policy ex- 
penditure. 

Holding these views, we recommend a thor- 
ough reexamination of the foreign policy- 
making process, in which—as we see it—the 
military-dominated National Security Coun- 
cil and the Bureau of the Budget have far 
too heavily influenced Executive decisions. 

We believe that a Secretary of State func- 
tions most effectively when he is in continu- 





* Nevertheless, there are times like the 
present when Members of the Congress can 
and should express their views concerning 
matters which vitally affect the Nation’s 
security. 
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ous touch with the Department of State and 
draws continuously upon its resources at 
home and abroad, as did Secretaries Stim- 
son, Marshall, and Acheson. We do not be- 
lieve that a Secretary of State should be a 
roving ambassador. 

It is our view that insufficient funds are 
being provided for the Foreign Service. We 
recommend: (1) that appropriations for 
representation of the United States abroad 
should be adequate to provide that career 
diplomats or other eminently qualified indi- 
viduals may fill the important posts through- 
out the world without having to draw upon 
private means to eke out insufficient salaries 
and expense allowances; and (2) that suffi- 
cient funds be appropriated on a long-range 
basis to make possible the institution of a 
long-range program of attracting, training, 
and holding desirable personnel in the For- 
eign Service. 

1 
The legislative branch 


The effective cooperation of the Congress 
with the Executive in the making of foreign 
policy is, in our opinion, impeded by: 

1. The overlapping and sometimes con- 
flicting jurisdiction of a multiplicity of 
committees and subcommittees; and 

2. The inadequate staffing of the commit- 
tees and subcommittees dealing with various 
aspects of foreign policy. 

With respect to the first difficulty, we 
recommend the appointment by concurrent 
resolution of the Senate and House of a 
commission of nonpartisan experts whose 
mandate it shall be to study the existing 
committee structure and to suggest pro- 
cedures by which this structure might be 
simplified and improved. 

We call particular attention to the fact 
that, as matters now stand, foreign policy 
measures involving the appropriation of 
funds must pass through two separate proc- 
esses: the first resulting in enabling legis- 
lation; the second resulting in the passage 
of the appropriation required. Frequently, 
the first process entails prolonged debate 
which is then repeated in the second, often 
with somewhat different results. 

We further call attention to the overlap 
between the Senate Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, and between 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the committees concerned with defense 
policy. 

With respect to inadequate staffing, we 
suggest the possibility of providing a single, 
well-staffed and equipped Foreign Affairs In- 
formation Bureau which, in cooperation with 
the Library of Congress, would serve all 
congressional committees working in this 
area. Failing this, we recommend that both 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee (and 
its subcommittees), and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee (and its subcommittees) 
be provided with more extensive and better 
staff facilities. 

rr 
U.S. Information Service 


It is our opinion that propaganda can be 
no better than the policies which it seeks 
to explain and exploit. Benjamin Franklin 
once said: “It is hard to make an empty sack 
stand upright.” 

At present, the basic defect of American 
propaganda is that it explains what the 
United States is against, but not what the 
United States is for. This is because US. 
foreign policy lacks a clearly defined affirma- 
tive purpose, such as we have endeavored 
to suggest in the preceding chapters. 

In addition, U.S. propaganda conveys an in- 
accurate impression of what we are. It por- 
trays the United States as an extremely rich 
country with a Government which stands 
benevolently aside, leaving all planning and 
all decisions to a “free enterprise economy.” 
This picture is not only one with which other 
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people cannot possibly identify themselves, 
it is also untrue. 

It is untrue because the cardinal principle 
of the great unfinished American experiment 
in freedom is that which was voiced by 
Abraham Lincoln, when he said: “The func- 
tion of Government is to do for the people 
that which needs to be done but which they 
cannot do for themselves at all or do equally 
well.” It is on the basis of this principle 
that our Government regulates, stimulates, 
and protects agriculture, industry, labor, and 
the public services. Upon the basis of this 
principle we have abolished child labor, 
established a minimum wage and social 
security—upon the basis of this principle we 
have collective bargaining, a free public 
school system, public housing, and Govern- 
ment-financed road and river development. 

The principle which Lincoln enunciated 
has been the dynamic of the American 
society ever since the Nation was founded, 
even though in recent years the tempo of 
progress under it has been slowed down by 
an administration which suffers from myopic 
vision and addiction to obsolete economic 
theory. 

This—a nation conducting a great un- 
finished experiment in freedom through the 
cooperation of a people with its Govern- 
ment—is what we are; and with this picture 
of the United States peoples throughout the 
world could in the past identify their own 
hopes and aspirations. 

The reason why peoples in foreign lands 
can no longer identify themselves with us 
is chiefly because of the slowing down of our 
momentum, but also because we present 
ourselves as worse than we really are—as 
having reached the end of the great experi- 
ment, as being complacently satisfied with 
things as they are and as being frightened 
of and hostile to change. 

To be against change is to be against the 
hopes and longings of mankind. 

The appeal of communism is that it has 
identified itself with change. The fact that 
communism, once adopted, denies change is 
not given to those who have not yet lived 
under its dominion. 

For us to present ourselves as merely being 
against communism, and not as being, above 
all, the protagonists of a continuous flow of 
revolutionary change is to commit psycho- 
logical suicide. 

The Voice of America had better be silent, 
unless it is able to portray the American 
people as they really are—a people forever on 
the march in spite of inevitable temporary 
setbacks—a nation in which government, pri- 
vate enterprise, workers, and consumers are 
laboring ceaselessly together in the great, 
unfinished experiment. 

To this end, we believe that honest self- 
criticism is better propaganda than criticism 
of an adversary; that openly expressed inter- 
est in other people’s ideas and experiments 
is better propaganda than glorification of our 
own achievements; and that the battle for 
the minds and hearts of men is more likely 
to be won by visions of the future than by 
expressed satisfaction with things as they 
are. 

POSTSCRIPT 

We stated at the outset that foreign policy 
inevitably reflects the domestic state of the 
Union. The recommendations for a new 
approach to foreign policy set forth in the 
foregoing cannot be adopted without a basic 
change in domestic philosophy, especially 
with respect to fiscal policy. The foreign 
policy we recommend cannot be based upon 
private extravagance and public parsimony. 
It requires not only broader vision of affirma- 
tive purpose on the part of leadership but 
less self-indulgence, harder work and a 
greater sense of responsibility on the part of 
the American people. 

We are convinced that, if leadership does 
its part, the people will respond. 


a 
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This document represents a general con- 
sensus of those who offer it for the consid- 
eration of their colleagues and constitu- 
ents, without binding any individual to every 
specific recommendation therein contained. 
Indeed, it is the hope of those who present 
it, that the outline of policy here suggested 
will be improved by discussion and modified 
in accordance with rapidly changing circum- 
stance. 


Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentleman. 
I sent copies of this report prepared by 
Mr. Warburg to several of the conferees. 
They expressed the greatest interest in it. 
Although they did not agree with all its 
recommendations, they thought it was 
an excellent statement of the direction 
foreign policy ought to take if we are 
going to have a world at peace. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
think those who asked that the state- 
ment be written expected every Con- 
gressman to agree with every line or 
paragraph in the document, but it does 
represent an effort on the part of one 
man to think through the many prob- 
lems facing this Nation and the world 
in the conduct of foreign policy. I think 
because of his own integrity, enlightened 
by his own rich experience and wisdom, 
he does present a provocative challenge 
that does deserve the attention of the 
Members. 

Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentleman. 
I appreciate what he has been doing in 
this field to arouse more interest in the 
search for peace. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Min- 
nesota, who I am glad to read in the 
paper this morning will be the keynote 
speaker at the Republican National Con- 
vention. 

Mr. JUDD. I also read it, but I have 
not heard anything definite. 

First of all, may I ask if the gentle- 
man from Oregon was the only parlia- 
mentarian from the U.S. Congress in 
attendance at this meeting? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. This was a pre- 
paratory committee. We had only eight 
people altogether. Six were parliamen- 
tarians and two were representatives of 
parliamentarians. At the least, this was 
a study group which helped each of us to 
understand better the problems of a 
tense world. At most it can have some 
influence on public opinion at a time 
when these international meetings are 
somewhat scarce because of the recent 
breakdown of the meetings at the sum- 
mit. 

Mr. JUDD. Does the gentleman know 
whether invitations were extended to 
any other Members of the House or of 
the other body? 

Mr. PORTER. There was a meeting 
in February attended by 60 parliamen- 
tarians, meeting in London. We were 
appointed at that time to make arrange- 
ments for the next conference, and I 
assure the gentleman we are most anx- 
ious to have more representation from 
the United States at that time. We 
hope the gentleman from Minnesota can 
be at our meeting in Paris, or wherever 
it is, probably Brussels, after the elec- 
tion next November. We would like to 
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have him and other Members present 
to discuss other problems. 

Mr. JUDD. I doubt that Mr. Eaton 
would pick me as one to invite to such 
a conference, with all expenses paid. 

Mr. PORTER. I will keep that in mind 
and I will mention it to Mr. Eaton. If 
this is not possible, I hope the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, of which the gentle- 
man is a distinguished member, will pay 
his expense to carry on these contacts 
which the President has said should be 
carried on at all levels. I think the 
legislative level is an important one. 

Mr. JUDD. The main reason I rose to 
interrogate the gentleman is to be per- 
fectly clear just what the gentleman said 
about writing a letter or making a sug- 
gestion to or through Mr. Ehrenburg that 
Mr. Khrushchev reactivate the invita- 
tion for our President to go to Moscow. 

Mr. PORTER. I said nothing here 
of writing a letter to Mr. Khrushchev. 
I did say that my principal aim with 
reference to this report was to get in it 
a declaration by the eight people there 
saying that this invitation should be re- 
issued and should be reaccepted. I 
thought nothing would do more to relieve 
an anxious world than to have this in- 
vitation reissued and reaccepted. I was 
not successful. All my colleagues there 
adopted Mr. Ehrenburg’s word, namely, 
that this was utopian in view of what 
had gone on recently so my recommen- 
dation about this did not appear in the 
report. 

Mr. JUDD. I am merely seeking to 
make sure that the gentleman in his 
representations there made it clear that 
he was speaking only for himself be- 
cause I think it would be most unfortu- 
nate if such a request or suggestion were 
transmitted to Mr. Khrushchev with any 
possible appearance that it represented, 
perhaps, a backdoor way by which this 
administration or some agency of this 
Government or of the Congress was ap- 
proaching Mr. Khrushchev to ask him, 
“Please, won’t you be nice enough to 
reissue the invitation?” 

Mr. PORTER. I am surprised at my 
astute friend who must surely recognize 
that this is incredible. I know the point 
was raised by the chairman of the Re- 
publican Congressional Committee in a 
press release just before I left for Stock- 
holm and I refer to it in my speech. I 
went to this conference, of course, un- 
officially. No question was raised about 
my position at the conference I attended 
in February. Mr. Ehrenburg is a very 
sophisticated gentleman. He has no il- 
lusions about my representing any more 
than what I do represent, 460,000 people 
in the 4th District of Oregon. ‘So the 
fact is that no such backdoor approach 
could possibly be implied. I am astound- 
ed that the gentleman could think that 
there could be any such appearance. 

Mr. JUDD. That possibility is not at 
all a fanciful one. Such an impression 
might have been given, however, unin- 
tentionally, or perhaps I should say it 
might have been received because in 
most totalitarian countries the rulers 
tend to judge other countries by them- 
selves. When something comes from 
an official of whatever branch or agency 
of another government, totalitarian- 
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minded people generally believe that it 
must reflect the position of that official’s 
government, or else he could not have 
taken the action. 

If the gentleman will yield for another 
moment, I remember being in one of the 
Arab countries some years ago with a 
subcommittee of our Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. We were trying to assure 
the leader of that country that the 
United States was endeavoring to be fair 
and impartial in its dealings with both 
Israel and the Arab States. We wanted 
only a peaceful resolution of the diffi- 
culties between them. It seemed to us 
not a case of one or the other being all 
right or all wrong; it was a case of two 
rights. Each had to make concessions 
if there was to be a settlement, and a 
settlement was the thing that both sides 
needed most of all. The person with 
whom I was speaking said he was unable 
to believe that we were impartial. He 
said, “I spend an hour a day reading 
foreign newspapers.” I said, “What 
American papers do you read?” He said, 
“T read the New York Times and the 
Washington Post. And I read in the 
Washington Post almost every day state- 
ments which are overwhelmingly favor- 
able to the Israeli side.” I said, “Well, 
the Washington Post is a privately owned 
newspaper. It presents in its cartoons 
and in its editorials and in its selection of 
news stories, if it so wishes, the views of 
the owners and publishers of that paper.” 
Then the leader of that government said, 
“I understand there is only one morning 
newspaper in your Capital City.” I said, 
“Yes.” He said, ‘Am I to believe that 
the only morning newspaper in your 
Capital City would be taking positions 
on major issues like this that are in con- 
flict with the positions of your Govern- 
ment in Washington?” I said, “Yes, of 
course, that is perfectly true.”” I knew he 
did not believe me. He knew very well 
that there are no newspapers in his cap- 
ital city, morning or evening, with stories 
or positions that are at variance with his 
views. Therefore, it was inconceivable to 
him that such could be the case in our 
country. That is the reason why I am 
bringing up this point, because I hope, 
and I accept the gentleman’s statement, 
that he made it perfectly clear he was 
in no sense speaking either directly or 
indirectly for anybody in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment but himself and, consequently, 
they could not construe his suggestion as 
an around-the-corner method of our 
asking for the invitation to our President 
to be reissued. 

Mr. PORTER. I am sure no one 
thought that and no one has suggested 
it except the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MILLER] and the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I did not know the gen- 
tleman from New York had suggested 
it. 

Mr. PORTER. I will ask the gentle- 
man if he believes that such misappre- 
hension as may exist between countries 
like the Soviet Union and others about 
the action of our system of government, 
such as the one the gentleman was talk- 
ing about, can be cleared up by such 
contacts as I had last weekend in Stock- 
holm, and as the gentleman, I know, 
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has had on many occasions? That this 
kind of communication is good and that 
the President is right to insist that it 
be carried on at all levels? Does he not 
believe that this offers the best hope 
for some real sort of peaceable coexist- 
ence? 

Mr. JUDD. No; I do not believe it 
offers much hope of peaceful settlement; 
but I believe that all proper and honor- 
able channels should nevertheless be 
pursued. I think the gentleman realizes 
that it was not our unwillingness to deal 
with the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment that brought about an impasse in 
our communications with Red China. 
Rather, it was the refusal of that regime 
to issue entrance visas to some 30 accred- 
ited American newspaper reporters who 
have had American passports for almost 
3 years validated for entry into Red 
China. The Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment has not been willing to let them 
come in except on a basis that would be 
violative of our own laws. 

Mr. PORTER. I have been in cor- 
respondence recently with the Secretary 
of State and recently included our letters 
in the REcorp. 

There is no law that prevents us from 
making this deal or agreement for an 
exchange of newsmen. I also have a 
legal memorandum from the Library of 
Congress supporting this position. The 
Secretary of State in his letter to me only 
indicated when I asked if there was any 
law or change which was needed to make 
this possible, that they had never made 
such an arrangement with any other 
country, nor had the Red Chinese made 
any such arrangements with other na- 
tions; therefore he did not think we 
should. In other words, he put it wholly 
on the basis of policy, not provisions of 
our laws. 

My hope is that we get a newsman 
exchange, and I think it is in our interest 
just as I think it is in our interest to 
have the President go to the Soviet Union 
and tell the Soviet people directly that 
our only aim is peace. I think there 
should be these exchanges at all levels. 

I think we should come to an agree- 
ment with the Chinese on this matter of 
exchange, and if they fall down on their 
end of it we can tell the world about it. 
The important thing now is to have the 
exchange of newsmen. It is not a ques- 
tion of there being any violation of law, 
for there is no law preventing our going 
ahead with this newsmen exchange. The 
State Department has not done it be- 
cause they felt it would not be in our best 
interest. 

Mr. JUDD. The issue involved is a 
matter of our regulations, of custom, 
and of principle. They want us to agree 
in advance to admit a group of their 
alleged newsmen sight-unseen and re- 
gardless of their qualifications. It has 
always been the pattern and policy of 
our Government to consider only indi- 
vidual applications for visas, each on its 
own merits. We do not admit 30 people 
as a bloc from any country; we admit 
John Jones, Bill Smith, or Susie Ander- 
son as individuals, on the basis of their 
individual qualifications. They have to 
meet certain requirements under our 
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immigration laws; and I think the State 
Department would be way out in left 
field if it were to agree in advance to let 
in 30 persons from any country, or 2 
persons, except on the basis of consider- 
ing separately their individual applica- 
tions for visas and their individual 
qualifications. 

Mr. PORTER. And I repeat to the 
gentleman that there is no law that pre- 
vents us making an agreement such as 
Red China says she wants to have in 
order to accomplish this newsman ex- 
change. As to the question of these peo- 
ple being undesirable, I would have no 
doubt that they would report back to 
their government information they 
might get here, but I would also be very 
sure that they would be closely watched 
by the FBI and the CIA to see what they 
were doing and that they did nothing to 
harm the best interests of our country. 

I do believe that such an exchange 
would be very desirable for the same rea- 
son that the President has advocated 
more contacts between us and the rest 
of the world. Such an exchange would 
be in the interest of peace. I hope that 
we drop the technicalities that we have 
held on to. We have the basis in law, 
and I hope we will go ahead with this 
newsman exchange. It is distinctly in 
our interest to bring it about. It may 
lead to better relations with China. 

Mr. JUDD. May I make some further 
comments? 

Mr. PORTER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s interest. 

Mr. JUDD. One is with respect to 
what the gentleman has said about the 
necessity of establishing this sort of con- 
tact with Communist China, otherwise 
it will not be possible to work out a dis- 
armament agreement that will mean 
anything. I hope the gentleman will 
read a statement that I put in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, a report from Hong 
Kong from a newspaperman, Mr. Melvin 
Whiteleather, connected with the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. This news- 
paperman evidently believed the same as 
the gentleman from Oregon until he 
went out and looked the situation over. 

Mr. PORTER. I have been trying to 
get out there to take a look, too. 

Mr. JUDD. He is not in Communist 
China. He is in the border countries 
around it. Speaking of this matter of 
cisarmament, he says: 

Any degree of disarmament, nuclear or 
otherwise, not participated in by China 
would be a farce, but Peiping has never said 
it would not go along with such an agree- 
ment, if acceptable to Russia. Peiping un- 
doubtedly would require that it participate 
in some phases of the negotiations. That 
is not an objectionable requirement. Except 
for a possible nuclear test ban, consideration 
of what China might or might not do with 
respect to disarmament is academic. In 
spite of the formal discussions and pro- 
nouncements of public officials, no one 
really expects anything to come from the 
disarmament talks. 


This is his own opinion, and I do not 


say anything about that opinion, one way 
or the other. Going ahead with his 


next paragraph: 
Even if something vital did develop in dis- 
armament, nonrecognition of China would 
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not be a barrier. We have talked and nego- 
tiated in the past without formal recogni- 
tion. That is not an insoluble problem. 


We have had something over a hun- 
dred negotiations with Communist 
China’s representatives since 1954; lack 
of recognition has not been a barrier. 
Similarly, we had greater trade with the 
Soviet Union each of the 5 years before 
we recognized that regime in 1933 than 
we have ever had with it in a single year 
since. Recognition inevitably bestows 
great benefits on such a regime, including 
increased prestige, acceptance, respecta- 
bility, and therefore increased power and 
influence—benefits to a hostile and 
threatening force which cannot be in 
our interest. And such official recog- 
nition is not necessary to the successful 
carrying out of meetings, including dis- 
armament meetings, or to policing any 
agreements afterward, if there is a will 
to reach agreements. If there is not 
such a will, then recognition will not 
contribute to better relations. 

Mr. PORTER. I do not think recog- 
nition by itself is all-important, certainly 
not of first importance. The opening up 
of increased communication, I believe, is 
important, as indicated by the Conlon 
report to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. That is the approach which 
I advocate. 

I want to say to the gentleman that 
Mr. Herter’s position is the same as mine 
with respect to the necessity for includ- 
ing China in any meaningful disarma- 
ment agreement. I assume that is the 
gentleman’s position. There are great 
difficulties, but those difficulties must be 
met, not postponed and not ignored. 

Mr. JUDD. I agree. You cannot have 
an effective disarmament program that 
does not include all governments. That 
does not mean we have to grant recog- 
nition to all of them. 

Some people have contended we must 
have summit conferences, because since 
Mr. Khrushchev has the final say and 
nobody else but him can make decisions, 
we must discuss things with him at the 
summit. That does not follow. When 
Ambassadors engage in negotiations, 
they are not making decisions. The de- 
cisions are made by chiefs of state. It 
does not follow that in order to negotiate 
with Mr. Khrushchev, we have to get 
our President into the same ring with the 
kind of character he has in the last few 
weeks proved himself to be. Naturally 
he wants to get decent, gentlemanly, 
sportsmanlike men like our Western 
leaders in the ring with him. They are 
at a tremendous disadvantage in a public 
goldfish bowl with a man brought up in 
a school which advocates hitting below 
the belt if that is the surest way to knock 
out his opponent. 

Mr. PORTER. We have to have a pe- 
riod of exploration and negotiation be- 
fore we take any particular steps to see 
whether the Chinese Communists do 
have the will to get along with us or not. 

Mr. JUDD. That is exactly what we 
have been doing for almost 6 years since 
1954—and we have found on every oc- 
casion that they do not have the will to 
get along. They have the will to win. 
We have explored and explored; we have 
negotiated and negotiated. We have 
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been trying to get them, first of all, to 
keep the solemn promises they made at 
Panmunjom to let out their American 
prisoners, which promises they have 
steadfastly refused to keep. If we could 
get them to keep just one agreement, 
there might be some sense in entering 
into another. 

Mr. PORTER. There are only five 
prisoners now unreleased, so they have 
done pretty well, everything considered. 
I would certainly like to see those prison- 
ers released. Five is all the State De- 
partment says are there now. We have 
to deal with them and we have to go 
ahead. Recognition under our unusual 
practice does not mean approval except 
apparently with respect to Red China. 
Do we say that recognition would mean 
endorsement? We say that in so many 
words, and therefore we refuse to go 
ahead and deal with them. Recognition 
would come along at a later stage. Of 
course we do not endorse what they did 
in Korea. It simply means that we rec- 
ognize them to deal with them as we do 
with other nations like that in the world 
today. 

Mr. JUDD. What the gentleman is 
saying is illustrating what I have said 
so many times, namely, that it is not 
blind refusal or stubbornness on our part 
that is denying Communist China recog- 
nition or admission to the United Na- 
tions. It is their own refusal to act like 
a law-abiding member of civilized so- 
ciety that keeps them out. If Red China 
would agree to live according to the ac- 
cepted rules of peaceful intercourse be- 
tween nations, it would be recognized 
and admitted; but it has steadfastly re- 
fused to do so. I recognize, of course, 
that it cannot abandon its lawless prac- 
tices until it ceases to be Communist, be- 
cause they are an inherent part of the 
Communist world conspiracy. 

In amplification of what the gentle- 
man said when he spoke of the interna- 
tional convention that made it illegal for 
any country to send unauthorized flights 
over the territory of another country, I 
trust the gentleman is aware of the fact 
that the convention was adoped at a 
conference in Chicago but the Soviet 
Union never ratified or adhered to the 
convention. 

Mr. PORTER. Does the gentleman 
think this is not a reasonable principle? 

Mr. JUDD. I think it depends on the 
situation. If the Soviet Union had 
agreed to that convention, we would have 
been in a somewhat different position. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman then 
is defending our flying over Soviet ter- 
ritory? 

Mr. JUDD. Icertainly am, and I have 
not the slightest embarrassment over our 
doing so, inasmuch as the Soviet Union 
refuses to change its policies which 
threaten everyone’s freedom and peace. 

Mr. PORTER. Defending it on the 
basis that it was correct under the prin- 
ciples of international law; is that the 
gentleman’s position? 

Mr. JUDD. Every act of espionage is 
in violation of international law. 
Every foreign agent operating in another 
country is an act of aggression, if you 
want to define it strictly. But practically 
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every country does it, and must do so 
until we have a world of law and order. 

Mr. PORTER. Denis Healey in the 
British Parliament said the other day 
that this is a difference of quantity so 
large as to be a difference in quality. 
Such as the difference between a cup 
of water and the North Sea. You can 
drown in the North Sea. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish 
to raise a question at this point as to 
whether the same rule of law would have 
been applied by this country in the event 
the situation were reversed, of Russian 
planes flying over Chicago or Denver. 
Would this be in keeping with their 
rights under international law? 

Mr. PORTER. I would refer that 
question to the Republican keynoter. 

Mr. JUDD. I did not say we had such 
rights under international law. It is the 
law of survival. If they flew planes over, 
we would shoot them down if they re- 
fused to land, and if it was unauthorized 
flights. And, they were entitled to shoot 
our planes down, if they could. 

Mr. PORTER. And would we not feel 
indignant about that? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. But we would not 
use it as a means of destroying a confer- 
ence supposedly designed to settle dis- 
agreements and remove dangers so that 
such flights would not be necessary. 
We proved that when we refrained from 
making an issue of two Soviet agents 
trying to get our secrets in Springfield, 
Mass., right when Khrushchev was here 
talking friendship and peace. 

Mr. PORTER. As to that, I do not 
defend him; in fact, I condemn Khru- 
shchev’s walking out and breaking up 
the convention as he did. 

Mr. JUDD. The Soviet Union is al- 
ways complaining about our. bases 
around the world. It is their No. 1 target 
among the three things they want us to 
give up: our bases, our bombs, our al- 
lies—all we have. But if they really 
wanted to get rid of our bases around 
them, they could do it very easily. All 
they would need to do is two things: 
First, just adopt the principle of self- 
determination in the Soviet Empire 
which they are constantly agitating for 
in the French, the British, the Dutch, or 
the Portuguese Empires. If the Com- 
munists would give their subject peoples 
the right to choose their own govern- 
ment, and the peoples voted for the 
Soviet Union, fine. If the Tibetans were 
given self-determination and chose rule 
by the Chinese Communists, fine. But 
they have not been given such a choice. 

Second, if the Communists would 
give up in a dependable way their 
avowed objective of world domination, 
there would not be any need for our over- 
sea bases because no one would be 
threatened, and you and I know the Con- 
gress would not vote the funds to main- 
tain the bases 2 years. Therefore, let 
them give up their program of world ex- 
pansion and they can easily get rid of the 
bases. But in fact they cannot give up 
their goal of world control until they give 
up their Communist world doctrine. It 
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requires that they use every trick and 
deception to achieve their goal. 

It is not because they are bad people; 
it is because they are good Communists. 
Their objective is not good relations; 
their objective is victory. And all means 
are proper and desirable, laudable and 
virtuous, if they help to move them to- 
ward that victory. 

I am not impressed with Khrushchev’s 
sudden great agitation about the U-2 
flights. He has known about these 
flights for 4 years. He never made a 
public protest about them. But at the 
moment when he wanted to break up the 
Paris conference because he knew he 
had failed to get the Western Allies to 
yield to him, then this one flight became 
a terrible act of “outrageous aggression”’ 
by Uncle Sam. Was such a flight less 
an act of “outrageous aggression” by 
Uncle Sam 4 years ago, 3 years ago, 2 
years ago, 1 year ago? 

Mr. PORTER. Would the gentleman 
say that it should have made no differ- 
ence to them that the President said 
that he had authorized the particular 
flight, and it was intimated very clearly 
from the Secretary of State that we were 
going to continue them? 

Mr. JUDD. No; I would not. And I 
do not think the Secretary intimated 
that we intended to continue U-2 flights. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman does 
not think that that made any difference. 
Marquis Childs reported that the news- 
papermen were briefed by the State De- 
partment in France to the effect that the 
conference would not have broken up if 
it had not been for the U-2 flights sit- 
uation. 

Mr. JUDD. All the evidence that has 
come before us has been to the contrary. 
Mr. Khrushchev had unquestionably 
hoped that he could divide the Western 
Powers so that they would not present 
a solid front against unjustified conces- 
sions. He is for every summit confer- 
ence that makes concessions to the Com- 
munists and permits them to expand. 
Look at what he got at Teheran: he got 
eastern Poland and the Balkans. Look 
at what he got at Yalta: he got control 
of Eastern Europe and Manchuria and 
North Korea and the Kurile Islands. 
Look at what he got at Potsdam: he got 
East Germany. Why should he not want 
that kind of a conference? When he 
saw that he could not get such conces- 
sions at this one; when he saw that he 
would not be able to divide the Germans 
into quarreling Adenauer and Willy 
Brandt factions; when he saw that he 
would not be able to confuse the French 
or set France against Germany; when 
he saw that he had not succeeded in soft- 
ening up the British so that Mr. Macmil- 
lan would put pressure upon us; when he 
realized that he had failed in the United 
States to beguile or confuse or divide 
Americans from their Government, he 
knew he was coming to a conference that 
was not softened up or prepared to give 
intohim. So, having failed to break up 
the allies prior to the conference, he tried 
desperately to break them up at the con- 
ference, hoping that because of his 
threats somebody in Great Britain, or in 
some other country, would say, “We have 


simply got to have a conference in order 
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to get peace. So Eisenhower must give 
in and apologize in order to go with the 
conference.” 

He proved again that bullies do not 
understand Western peoples. Those 
countries in typical Western fashion 
stiffened up. We do pretty well when 
tyrants get tough. It is when they smile 
that we are more likely to fold. Now he 
is engaged in a third effort to try to sep- 
arate our allies from us all around the 
world. He has called his apparatus into 
action in Tokyo, trying his best to make 
the President and the United States the 
villain. All around the world he is trying 
to create that kind of image and atmos- 
phere. He is trying to intimidate Nor- 
way, Greece, Turkey, Pakistan, or what- 
ever the country may be, in order to start, 
if possible, a disintegration of the world 
alliance. If he could succeed in that, by 
making them lose confidence in the 
United States, its power, and its will, he 
could conceivably win the whole world in 
the next few months. They will be criti- 
cal months indeed. 

Mr. PORTER. The people of Norway 
were very much disturbed by the fact 
that we had not told them that we were 
using Norway as part of our U-2 opera- 
tions. 

Let me say this to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. Our State Department, prior 
to the summit meeting, had made clear 
that we were not going to give way on 
any points, that we had solidified our 
positions. The Soviet disarmament pro- 
gram presented on June 2, which I have 
included in my remarks today—and I 
hope the gentleman will have a chance 
to look at it—does contain some conces- 
sions to Western demands. 

Mr.JUDD. Thesame as we have made 
concessions repeatedly. 

Mr. PORTER. These would have been 
presented at the summit and it was 
thought by the Soviets that there would 
be some give-and-take at the summit. 

Does the gentleman believe that we 
should give up not only summitry, but all 
attempts to negotiate with Russia? Is 
that the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. JUDD. No; I do not believe that. 
I just think we should give up summitry. 
I have not yet seen a summit confer- 
ence, beginning with the first one, when 
Mr. Wilson went to Paris after World 
War I, that has brought us anything but 
disaster. I do not think that is the way 
or place to negotiate. I want the objec- 
tives that summit conferences are sup- 
posed to achieve, but I do not think that 
they can be achieved in open public nego- 
tiations. You cannot give and take that 
way. Neither side will permit its own 
representatives to make major conces- 
sions in public, although it may accept 
such concessions if presented as part of 
a package of give-and-take has been 
worked out privately. I believe in open 
covenants, but they cannot be openly 
arrived at. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman does 
believe in negotiations? 

Mr. JUDD. Certainly, I believe in ne- 
gotiations. But the Communists have 
never yet negotiated at a conference. 
They come to carry on political warfare, 
not to try to resolve problems. They just 
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try to win the next round in the ongoing 
struggle. A proof of that was seen after 
the summit conference in 1955 at Geneva. 
President Eisenhower went there to as- 
sure them that we would never start a 
war, that we would never fight unless at- 
tacked, that there was no sound reason 
for their supposed apprehension and fear 
of us. He succeeded in his assurances. 
What was the result? Mr. Khrushchev 
went back and said to his henchmen, 
“We have nothing to fear from Eisen- 
hower,” and immediately began shipping 
arms into the Middle East. His objective 
was to take our temperature, not to get 
a settlement. We went there to have 
a conference; they went there to create 
propaganda. We went there to end the 
struggle; they went to win it. They 
plunged the Middle East into what al- 
most became a holocaust right after 
Geneva. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman agrees 
it is good for Members of Congress and 
other Americans to learn by firsthand 
experience as much as they can about 
the affairs of the world today, and espe- 
cially those having to do with attaining 
some sort of peaceful coexistence? 

Mr. JUDD. That is the main reason 
that brought me into Congress. It has 
been the main activity of my whole life, 
to try to get better understanding among 
people. And it can be done where there 
is the will to better understanding. But 
peaceful coexistence requires that the 
Communists give up their unwavering 
objective of world domination. We can 
negotiate with the Communists until we 
are blue in the face, but until they give 
up that objective, we will not get a peace- 
ful coexistence that is more than a 
breathing spell which they use to prepare 
the next move. In the meantime, we 
must keep the door always open to gen- 
uine cooperation, but keep the door reso- 
lutely closed to any of the clever moves, 
whether by force or by trickery. 

If the gentleman doubts what I have 
said, he should read again Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s speech on May 7 in which he 
first revealed to the high officials of the 
Soviet Government the U-2 story. You 
read down to about the third from the 
last paragraph, and what did he say? 
He said almost exactly this: 

We are alert to the fact that there are 
dark and evil forces in the world which would 
risk an adventure to bring the course of 
history to a standstill, and to delay our 
inevitable victory. 

In his mind, our great crime is not that 
we made the U-2 flights, but that we still 
have the audacity to try to delay their 
inevitable victory. How can you nego- 
tiate with confidence with someone who 
at the very time he is complaining about 
our efforts to find out what he is pre- 
paring for our destruction, reavows that 
we are dark and evil because we are not 
willing to submit to that destruction of 
our freedom which his victory would in- 
evitably mean? 

Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his stimulating remarks. 
I look forward to hearing his keynote 
speech in July. 

Mr. JUDD. I have appreciated the 
discussion. I wish the gentleman would 
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look up the article I referred to in the 
Recorp of June 7, because I think it 
might contribute something to his 


Mr. PORTER. I will look it up. I 
thank the gentleman. 





PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I was invited to attend and ad- 
dress briefly a conference on weights 
and measures being held in this city this 
day, and was therefore unavoidably de- 
tained and could not get back to the 
floor of the House in time to vote on the 
Quigley amendment or the recommittal 
of the space bill. I arrived in the House 
just as the vote was being completed on 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act. 
Had I been present and voting, I would 
have voted for the so-called Quigley 
amendment and for the motion to re- 
commit with instructions to include the 
Quigley amendment. I did get back in 
time to vote for the passage of the bill, 
on the division that did occur. I simply 
want the REcorp to show that that would 
have been my intention and that I was 
unavoidably detained. 





UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
RopIno!] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the latest statistics published by 
the Council of Economic Advisers— 
Economic Indicators, May 1960—unem- 
ployment dropped by 550,000 in April. 

The percentage of our total labor 
force which remained unemployed, how- 
ever, was 5 percent. 

That this large a number remains un- 
employed in an economy regarded as in 
a period of expansion is a cause of seri- 
ous concern. The figure 5 percent can- 
not be casually ignored. It means that 
324 million people are unable to find em- 
ployment. We have to face the un- 
pleasant fact that, at least until we learn 
to deal with the substantive causes of 
unemployment, we will always have a 
significant portion of our labor force un- 
employed—even in times of relative 
prosperity. 

This reality should, in itself, stimulate 
@ reexamination of our unemployment 
insurance program. But this is not the 
only thing we must consider. We must 
remember that increasing dependence on 
automation will further complicate the 
picture in the future. And we must rec- 
ognize that, unless history fails to repeat 
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itself, the current prosperity will prob- 
ably be interrupted by a period of slack. 

No one can predict how long the pres- 
ent period of expansion will last. His- 
tory tells us that in the past 100 years 
there have been 24 cycles of expansion 
in our country before this one. The 
average length of each was about 30 
months. The most recent recovery, 
which began in August 1954, lasted 35 
months. 

The current upturn, which began in 
April 1958, was 2 years old last April. 
This suggests very strongly that we 
hardly have time to waste in planning 
for the future. Whenever the next re- 
cession comes, we must be adequately 
prepared to meet it and end it as soon as 
possible. 

Our immediate task must be to re- 
vamp our unemployment compensation 
program, which is confused, unrealistic, 
and out of date. Benefits, established 
in a day when wages and costs were con- 
siderably lower, are generally inadequate. 
Standards vary from State to State, and, 
as a result, each individual State is 
hampered in its efforts to improve its 
own program because of the threat of 
interstate competition. I know, for ex- 
ample, that this is an important consid- 
eration in my State of New Jersey, which 
is presently discussing measures to 
broaden the system. 

An adequate program of unemploy- 
ment compensation is imperative if we 
are to help the worker during periods of 
economic readjustment, and if we are to 
make those periods as short as possible. 

With this in mind, I, along with many 
others, introduced a bill during the last 
session to establish minimum standards 
and to generally improve the program. 
On May 9, an improved bill, incorporat- 
ing the recommendations of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems was introduced in the Senate. This 
bill differs from earlier proposals in that 
it provides Federal financing for an ad- 
ditional 13 weeks of benefits after the 
39-week period has expired; also, it in- 
creases the employer’s base contribution 
from $3,000 to $4,800. The bill would 
extend coverage to many individuals 
presently ineligible and would set bene- 
fits at 50 percent of the employee’s aver- 
age weekly salary. 

I strongly urge that this legislation be 
given top priority. An effective program 
of unemployment compensation is one 
of the strongest weapons we have to 
combat periods of recession. Above all, 
we must remember that one of the best 
answers we can give to communism is the 
demonstration that our system works, 
and that we know how to deal with pe- 
riods of economic readjustment. 





HOW PROPOSED WHEAT LEGISLA- 
LATION AFFECTS FARMERS IN 
NEW ENGLAND 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

TRIMBLE). Under previous order of the 

House, the gentleman from Rhode Island 

(Mr. Focarty] is recognized for 30 

minutes. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as most 
of my fellow Members know, I represent 
a district which is largely urban in char- 
acter, but I was reared on a small dairy 
farm in that district and I have a very 
ee interest in the farms in my dis- 

rict. 

Now, most of those farms produce milk, 
poultry products, and fruits and vege- 
tables—commodities which never have 
benefited to any great degree from the 
various Federal agricultural programs. 
As a matter of fact, my farmer constit- 
uents feel quite strongly that most of the 
Federal farm programs, especially those 
which have raised prices, have been 
harmful to them. 

This is not to mention the urban con- 
sumers of my district who see no reason 
at all why they should pay out their good 
money for food at the store, and then 
pay out still more money in taxes to sup- 
port something like one-quarter of the 
Nation’s agricultural industry. As I un- 
derstand it—that is the figure—three- 
quarters of American agriculture is not 
directly involved in Government subsi- 
dies. That is where my farmer constitu- 
ents are—in that large three-quarter 
block which is unsupported by all of these 
many complex, costly—and we now 
know—often foolish programs that have 
not helped even those farmers for whom 
the legislation was intended in the first 
place. And I add that my farmers want 
no part of these price support programs 
in any form. 

I am not one of those who advocates 
complete abandonment of all price sup- 
port legislation. After all, Government 
put many farmers in the difficult situa- 
tion they now are in—witness the wheat- 
growers—and Government has some re- 
sponsibility to see to it that the surpluses 
built up by Government programs do not 
destroy the farmers involved. 

Often over the past several years I 
have made it clear that I will not vote 
for any legislation on this floor which 
raises support levels to figures that will 
induce still more production and still 
bigger surpluses. 

My particular concern now is the seri- 
ous consideration being given by some 
of my fellow Members to a bill which I 
understand could raise the support level 
on a bushel of wheat from the present 
$1.79 to $2.03. I am told that in return 
for this, farmers would be expected to 
cut their wheat plantings by 25 percent. 

On paper, this proposal might look 
good to some, but to me the proposition 
ignores the very fundamental fact that 
land is only one resource in the produc- 
tion of any crop. My farmer constitu- 
ents in Rhode Island do not have too 
much land—by national standards—but 
if you take a look at the record you will 
see that their per unit production ranks 
with the highest. In milk, for example, 
Rhode Island is second only to Califor- 
nia in per cow production. 

My point is that we all know a farmer 
can get much more out of a given piece 
of land if he uses the best cultural prac- 
tices, sound management, a lot of fer- 
tilizer. Iam sure that even the sponsors 
of this wheat legislation would not be 
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prepared to promise me that a 25-per- 
cent cut in acreage will give us a 25- 
percent cut in wheat production. In- 
deed, how much of a cut in production, 
if any, will result from this proposed pro- 
gram which on the face will cost all of 
the taxpayers more money? 

Neither am I at all sure that we are 
doing those Great Plains wheatgrowers 
any great favor by cutting their acreages 
25 percent. As I understand it, many of 
these Great Plains wheatgrowers cannot 
grow anything but wheat. I am told that 
our Government program has encour- 
aged the production of wheat all over 
this country—to the detriment of the 
Great Plains, and that most of the farm- 
ers who now grow wheat—even in the 
New England States—plainly can grow 
other crops. All the Government pro- 
gram has done is to encourage people to 
grow 15 acres of wheat as a sideline to 
their regular operations—but the figures 
show that we now have 823,412 of these 
wheat sideline farmers, and only 468,407 
growers who could really be called 
wheatgrowers. I have to wonder at any 
program that takes wheat production 
out of the areas best adapted to grow 
wheat and scatters it all over the face of 
this country. Is this good? Is this good 
for wheat farmers, for consumers, for 
farmers in my State, for anybody? I 
doubt it. 

And now, we have a proposition that 
would raise the support price—the in- 
centive in this case—still higher. 
Friends from States like Nebraska tell 
me a bushel of wheat can be grown for 
a cost of under $1 out there, but we are 
paying these growers a support price of 
$1.79, and now there is a plan to have us 
raise that to $2.03. Again—why? 

Look at this from the point of view of 
a Rhode Island farmer, or any farmer 
in the Northeast. Because, in this case, 
he is a consumer. He has to go out onto 
the market and buy grain for his cows 
and his chickens just as we all have to 
go to the grocery store to buy food for 
our families. 

I simply cannot imagine that raising 
the support level of wheat from an un- 
justifiably high price to an even higher 
support level will be good for con- 
sumers—both in the homes and on the 
farms of the Northeast. 

This present wheat proposal has in it 
an alternate question. The plan is to 
allow wheat farmers—only the big 
ones—to vote either for the proposition 
I have described here, or for a proposal 
under which wheat supports would be 
allowed to come down to about $1.30. 
This seems like a much more reasonable 
figure to me, in the light of what it costs 
to produce wheat in the Great Plains. 

But, as the bill now reads this $1.30 
proposition would not have a chance in 
referendum. 

Why? 

I looked into this proposal and found 
that under the high support price pro- 
posal, there is a program that would 
give farmers something called pay- 
ment-in-kind for every acre of wheat 
retired. 


BGS Ba ae ERS 
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This payment-in-kind would mean 
that farmers would get free wheat from 
surplus bins. They would get it at the 
rate of 55 percent of the average they 
would have raised if they had planted 
wheat. 

This did not mean much to me so I 
asked around. I found that under this 
proposition a wheat farmer could col- 
lect enough free wheat to return him 
something like $22 an acre—for doing 
nothing. I am told that if a farmer 
plants wheat his net—after the cost of 
running his machinery over the land— 
would be just about the same. 

My comment here is that perhaps, as 
a New Englander, I should advise my 
constituents to go out and buy a lot of 
wheatland. I can imagine that many 
of my people would like $22 an acre for 
doing nothing. Why that high a figure? 
Is this some kind of inducement to get 
these farmers to vote for this expensive 
proposition? 

Let us look at this realistically—from 
the point of view of the man with a lot 
of wheat acreage. He does not have to 
sit around the kitchen table very long 
with his figures before he arrives at the 
conclusion that $22 an acre for doing 
nothing is pretty good pay. 

And somehow, I cannot forget what 
we—the Government—already have paid 
for this wheat. Here we are buying it 
twice to attempt to hide our folly of 
before. It is simply amazing. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee I have to be very closely in- 
volved in all bills which call for more 
Federal tax money. If this high-support 
wheat bill were enacted, it seems to me 
that it would cost our taxpayers more 
than another $100 million a year merely 
to subsidize the export of wheat. 

If we raise the price support on wheat, 
it follows that we will have to raise the 
export subsidy. We—the Government— 
now pay a subsidy of about 62 cents for 
every bushel of wheat exported. Under 
the high-support bill, I am told, that 
subsidy would be raised about 25 cents 
a bushel. Now, multiply 25 cents by the 
475 million bushels of wheat exported 
@ year and you get something more than 
$100 million. 

I am told that about 65 percent of 
all Public Law 480 money now is being 
spent on wheat exports—and I am told 
that wheat accounts for just a bit more 
than 6 percent of cash farm income in 
this country. Obviously, if the high 
support becomes law we will have to 
increase total Public Law 480 moneys, 
reduce the size of the Public Law 480 
program for other crops, or reduce wheat 
exports. One of the three simply will 
have to be done. 

So much for wheat. 

There is another section in this bill 
which would set up some kind of a nine- 
member national committee that would 
have complete control over a feed pro- 
gram for the Nation. These feed grains 
are corn, barley, grain sorghums, oats, 
and rye. 

All of these grains are used by the 
farmers of the Northeast, yet I see no 
specific provision for their representa- 
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tion on a committee that would have 
vast powers over them, 

As I see it, the backers of this bill be- 
lieve that the grain producers are all- 
important. I ask, what is wrong with 
writing into this bill a definite statement 
that farmers who feed grain in livestock, 
poultry, and dairy operations will have 
representation according to their eco- 
nomic importance in the total farm pic- 
ture? I am not saying I would be for 
this bill in any event, but it seems to me 
there is a tremendous hole in the legisla- 
tion as written. 

For me, this bill goes in a direction very 
opposite to where I want to go. For 
example, I understand it would raise 
price supports on corn from $1.06 a 
bushel to possibly $1.65. Now, my mem- 
ory of the farm on which I was reared 
is clear enough to enable me to recall 
that corm was quite basic to the feed of 
our dairy cows. 

I know that raising feed grain price 
supports through any device, whether by 
national committee, law, or regulation, 
will make it much rougher for North- 
eastern farmers. We in the Northeast 
do not mind competing, but we do not 
want to have to compete against those 
who are subsidized. I cannot support 
any legislation which threatens to raise 
the feed grain costs of my farmers by 
at least 20 percent. 

I want to make clear my total position 
on agricultural matters. I believe it has 
been fairly well proven that high sup- 
ports just bring us more trouble. I be- 
lieve, too, that high supports for grain 
costs farmers of the deficit feed areas— 
like the Northeast—too much money. 
It follows that my farmers are being 
forced to pass on at least some of these 
high feed costs to consumers. 

I am not opposed to common sense in 
agricultural legislation—legislation that 
would gradually get the Government pro- 
grams down to a sensibie level, but I am 
opposed to using the power of Govern- 
ment to fix prices. My farmers—and a 
vast majority of all other farmers in the 
Northeast—do not want that kind of 
Government farm program, and I know 
consumers do not want it. 

Let us get some sense into agricul- 
tural programs. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Loser, for the 
week of June 13, 1960, on account of 
official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Focarrty, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. VanriK, for 20 minutes, on Mon- 
day, June 13. 

Mrs. Rocers (at the request of Mr. 
Dootey), for 10 minutes, on June 13. 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday next. 





June 9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNGREssIonaL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Ress of Kansas. 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Jonas, to include in the remarks 
he made in the Committee of the Whole 
on the military construction bill certain 
material from the Recorp and hearings, 

(At the request of Mr. DooLey, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. Futon in two instances. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 

Mr. WEAVER. 

(At the request of Mr. Rasaut the 
following Members were given permis- 
sion to extend their remarks in the body 
of the Recorp following his special or- 
der:) 

Mr. MoorHEap. 

Mr. LESINSKI. 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. 

(By unanimous consent at the request 
of Mr. JoHnson of Colorado, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, the following:) 

Mr. Boccs. 

{rs, GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. WILLIs. 

Mrs. KELLY. 

Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. DonoHvE in four instances. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's ta- 
ble and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2954. An act to exempt from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia income tax compensation 
paid to alien employees by certain inter- 
national organizations; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3194. An act to amend the acts of March 
3, 1901, and July 15, 1939, as amended, so as 
to exempt the District of Columbia from 
paying fees in any of the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 3257. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learners’ per- 
mits; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 3304. An act to amend the act relating 
to the small claims and conciliation branch 
of the Municipal Court of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3305. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 1542. An act for the relief of Biagio 
D’Agata; 
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H.R. 2645. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Cruz-Figueros; 

H.R. 5421. An act to provide a program of 
assistance to correct inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels and to enable the 
fishing industry of the United States to re- 
gain a favorable status, and for other pur- 


H.R. 5880. An act for the relief of Nels 
Lund; 

H.R. 6121. An act for the relief of Placid 
J. Pecoraro, Gabrielle Pecoraro, and their 
minor child, Joseph Pecoraro; 

H.R. 6816. An act to amend section 57a of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 93(a)) and 
section 152, title 18, United States Code; 

H.R. 7577. An act to amend title 28, en- 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” of 
the United States Code to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor ve- 
hicles in the scope of their employment, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7681. An act to enact the provisions 
of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 with 
certain amendments; 

H.R. 8024. An act to amend the act of May 
9, 1876, to permit certain streets in San 
Francisco, Calif., within the area known as 
the San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts, to be 
used for park and other purposes; 

H.R. 8713. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey certain real estate 
to the Oxnard Harbor District, Port Hue- 
neme, Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8888. An act for the relief of Angela 
Maria; 

H.R. 10572. An act to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
the principles of multiple use and to pro- 
duce a sustained yield of products and serv- 
ices, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10646. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
such acts from 20 to 25 years; 

H.R. 10964. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; 

H.R. 10996. An act to authorize the use 
of certified mail for the transmission or serv- 
ice of matter required by certain Federal 
laws to be transmitted or served by registered 
mail, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12063. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain a- 
sanitary sewer to connect the Dulles Inter- 
national Airport with the District of 
Columbia; 

H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution relating to 
deportation of certain aliens; and 

HJ. Res, 678. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 13, 1960, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

2240. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
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on the State agricultural experiment stations 
for 1959, pursuant to section 7 of the Hatch 
Act, as amended, approved August 11, 1955 
(69 Stat. 671); to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

2241. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend title 
10, United States Code, with respect to an- 
nuities based on retired or retainer pay, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2242. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Material), relative to a pro- 
posed transfer of buoy boat No. 12696 to Mid- 
dlesex Divers, Inc., Malden 48, Mass., pur- 
suant to title 10, United States Code, section 
7308; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2243. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the act 
entitled ‘an act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,’ approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended”; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

2244. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
National Labor Relations Board, transmit- 
ting the 24th Annual Report of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1959, pursuant to the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

2245. A letter from the clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, transmitting certified copies of 
the court’s opinion in the case of Elgin 
Manor, Inc., a Florida Corporation v. The 
United States, Congressional No. 3-57, pur- 
suant to H.R. 3320, House Report 529, and 
House Resolution 260, 85th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2246. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to promote safe 
driving and eliminate the reckless and ir- 
responsible driver from the streets and high- 
ways of the District of Columbia by pro- 
viding that any person operating a motor 
vehicle on such streets and highways while 
apparently under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquor shall be deemed to have given his 
consent to a chemical test of certain of his 
body substances to determine the alcoholic 
content of his blood, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 757. Joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States granting rep- 
resentation in the electoral college to the 
District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1770). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 19. An act to provide a method of 
regulating and fixing wage rates for employ- 
ees of Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1773). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 12415. A bill to amend section 
6387(b) of title 10, United States Code, re- 
lating to the definition of total commissioned 
service of certain officers of the naval serv- 
ice; with amendment (Rept. No. 1774). Re- 
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ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 12313. A bill to increase the pay 
of certain permanent professors at the U.S. 
Military Academy and the U.S. Air Force 
Academy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1775). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2367. A bill to amend section 3253 
of title 10, United States Code; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1776). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 1970. A bill relating to the retired 
pay of certain retired officers of the Armed 
Forces; with amendment (Rept. No. 1777). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 12265. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize certain per- 
sons to administer oaths and to perform 
notarial acts for persons serving with, em- 
ployed by, or accompanying the Armed 
Forces outside the United States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1778). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 554. Resolution 
for consideration of House Joint Resolution 
757, a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States granting representation in the elec- 
toral college to the District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1779). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROBERTS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6871. A bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide for a public health training program, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1780). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Committee 
on Armed Services. H.R. 12570. A bill to 
amend section 303(c) of the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949 by imposing certain limi- 
tations on the transportation of household 
effects; with amendment (Rept. No. 1781). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 12422. A bill to provide 
for the regulation of credit life insurance and 
credit accident and health insurance in the 
District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1782). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 1781. An act to 
facilitate cooperation between the Federal 
Government, colleges and universities, the 
States, and private organizations for coopera- 
tive unit programs of research and education 
relating to fish and wildlife, and for other 
purposes; without amendnfent (Rept. No. 
1783). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 2053. An act to pro- 
vide for the acceptance by the United States 
of a fish hatchery in the State of South 
Carolina; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1784). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 2481. An act to 
continue the application of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, to certain 
functions relating to fishing vessels trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1785). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 
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Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 12419. A bill 


of any Federal program involving 
of pesticides or other chemicals designed for 
mass biological controls; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1786). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 12533. A bill 
to amend the Bird Treaty Act to 
increase the penalties for violation of that 
act, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1787). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 10511. A bill 
to grant an additional benefit to persons 
receiving cash relief under the Panama 
Canal Cash Relief Act of July 8, 1937; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1788). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12420. A bill to treat all basic agricul- 
tural commodities alike with respect to the 
cost of remeasuring acreage; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1789). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2584. A bill for the relief of 
Gourgen H. Assaturian; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1771). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BATES: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 2969. An act to authorize the 
award posthumously of appropriate medals 
to Chaplain George L. Fox, Chaplain Alex- 
ander D. Goode, Chaplain Clark V. Poling, 
and Chaplain John P. Washington; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1772). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 12580. A bill to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability 4nsurance system and to re- 
move hardships and inequities, improve the 
fina: of the trust funds, and provide 
disability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for aged individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to improve 
the unemployment compensation provisions 
of such act; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12581. A bill to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system and to re- 
move hardships and inequities, improve the 
financing of the trust funds, and provide dis- 
ability benefits to additional individuals un- 
der such system; to provide grants to States 
for medical care for aged individuals of low 
income; to amend the public assistance and 
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maternal and child welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act; to improve the unem- 
ployment compensation provisions of such 
act; and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 12582. A bill to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system and to re- 
move hardships and inequities, improve the 
financing of the trust funds, and provide dis- 
ability benefits to additional individuals un- 
der such system; to provide grants to States 
for medical care for aged individuals of low 
income; to amend the public assistance and 
maternal and child welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act; to improve the unem- 
ployment compensation provisions of such 
act; and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 12583. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Prairie National Park, in the 
State of Kansas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 12584. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 12585. A bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, for the purpose of 
deleting the words “the Territory of” in the 
light of the admission of the State of Ha- 
wail into the Union; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 12586. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the excise 
tax on general telephone service for an 
additional year, and to allow a taxpayer a 
credit against such tax for State and local 
taxes paid by him on general telephone serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 12587. A bill to provide for the hu- 
mane treatment of animals used in experi- 
ments and tests by recipients of grants from 
the United States and by agencies and in- 
strumentalities of the U.S. Government and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 12588. A bill to amend sections 4387 
and 9387 of title 10, United States Code, to 
provide for the payment of a subsistence 
allowance of $90 per month to members of 
the senior division of the Army or Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 12589. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, as amended, to provide increased bene- 
fits in case of disabling injuries and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 12590. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide greater flex- 
ibility in the organization of the Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 12591. A bill to amend section 321 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to increase from $10 
to $50 the amount of the administrative 
exemption from duty insofar as such exemp- 
tion applies to articles imported by a Federal 
civilian employee assigned overseas; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 12592. A bill to revise, extend, and 
improve the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 12593. A bill to require full dis- 

closure of expenditures of Government and 
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counterpart funds by Members of Congress 
traveling in oversea areas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 12504. A bill to require detailed ac- 
counting by Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the case of travel expenses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 12595. A bill to clarify the law with 
respect to transportation of airmail, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12596. A bill to authorize the conclu- 
sion of an agreement for the joint con- 
struction by the United States and Mexico 
of a major international storage dam on the 
Rio Grande in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, with 
Mexico, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12597. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 12598. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 to extend 
until June 30, 1961, the period within which 
applications for payments thereunder may 
be made by former enlisted members of the 
Armed Forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H.J. Res. 760. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana presented a me- 
morial of the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana, being Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 5, calling for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





-PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H.R. 12599. A bill for the relief of John 
Trevor Jefferies; his spouse, Charmian Candy 
Jefferies; and their minor son, Stephen Reid 
Jefferies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 12600. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Don Lund; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. Res. 555. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H.R. 5230, with accompanying 
papers, to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


488. Mr. PATMAN presented a petition of 
Sam S. Walker and 27 other residents of 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., members of Local 
Union No. 716, favoring the enactment of 
legislation along the lines of H.R. 4700, 
known as the Forand bill, before the end of 
the present session of the Congress, which 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Defense Preparation and Waste 
Prevention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wake of the unhappy collapse of the 
Paris summit meeting, and the apparent 
cancellation of the U-2 intelligence in- 
formation flights, there is much talk 
about the necessity for increasing the 
proposed military budget of $39.3 billion. 

Indeed, there is no question about the 
imperative necessity, in the light of the 
belligerent and threatening attitude of 
the Kremlin, of our military forces being 
fully prepared to protect the security of 
the United States against any surprise 
move by the Soviets. It would seem log- 
ical in the consideration of our recent 
experiences with Russia that the pro- 
posal to maintain an airborne alert at 
all times be reexamined, and that our 
research and development activities in 
the space field be accelerated. 

If these, and other proposed military 
security provisions, require additional 
appropriations, over and above what the 
House has appropriated, then, of course, 
such additions must be seriously enter- 
tained. It is evident, from the recent 
actions of the Senate Defense Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee, that the Members 
of that body feel that the Nation’s mili- 
tary power should be boosted. 

When the House returns to the con- 
sideration of this grave subject, in the 
near future, I most earnestly hope we 
will not be of a spirit to disregard the 
necessity for including every reasonable 
safeguard against and restriction upon 
wasteful and extravagant military 
spending that we can. Thirty-nine and 
a third billion dollars is an awful lot of 
money and its very enormity provides an 
avenue for careless and negligent ex- 
penditures. 

As you all realize, this House levied a 
3-percent cut in the $13 billion military 
procurement fund in the bill in an at- 
tempt to force the Defense Department 
to adopt more economical and frugal 
procurement practices. 

On this score the Comptroller General, 
in his recent report, pointed out the 
existence of waste and inefficiency, by 
the Defense Department, in its manage- 
ment of electronic supplies of the mili- 
tary services. 

He revealed that a recent review dis- 
closed that electronic equipment valued 
at $2.5 million was being unnecessarily 
repaired at a cost of $680,000 when us- 
able items were available in large quan- 
tities in the other services. 

; He indicated that unnecessary admin- 
istrative costs were being incurred be- 
Cause there are six independent organi- 


zations performing the same or similar 
stock management functions. 

In past reports multitudinous exam- 
ples of extravagance and waste by the 
Defense Department have been disclosed 
through the use of negotiated contracts 
instead of competitive bidding and con- 
— and antiquated bookkeeping meth- 

Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of the Con- 
gress, and of the administration itself, to 
insure that the purse strings operated by 
the various departments of the Defense 
Department are kept sensibly and eco- 
nomically tight. Closer supervision of 
negotiated contracts to prevent exorbi- 
tant profits and a wider use of competi- 
tive bidding practices would do much to 
save the taxpayers’ money. 

A more strict adherence to the provi- 
sions of the Budget and Accounting Pro- 
cedures Act of 1950, and a better organ- 
ized central procurement unit would go 
far toward preventing duplication and 
waste. 

Adequate national defense is indeed 
vital but the people of this country are 
seriously disturbed by the continuing 
revelations of wasteful and extravagant 
spending by the military without regard 
to the fact that each and every penny 
spent comes out of the hard earned, and 
highly taxed, pay of the average Ameri- 
can workingman and business. The 
duty of the Defense Department to guar- 
antee our security does not carry with 
it any license to indulge in loose and 
careless financial practices. 

With past experience in mind, and 
with due respect to whatever action the 
Senate may take, I hope that this House 
will continue to impress upon the De- 
fense Department that economic frugal- 
ity and wise spending can be a mark of 
efficiency in the military field as well as 
it is of an enterprising business. 

If and when an emergency hour should 
come immediate authorization can al- 
ways and readily be given to place the 
military on an actual war spending scale. 





Morgan City, La., High School Band 
Again Visiting Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to again welcome to 
Washington from my congressional dis- 
trict the Morgan City, La., High School 
band and representatives of the Morgan 
City High School Music Boosters Club, 
sponsoring organization. 

Members of the group, numbering over 
100, arrived Wednesday morning for a 
busy 3-day itinerary of visits to major 
points of interest in and around the Cap- 
ital. In general charge of the trip is 





Mrs. Steve Berniard, Boosters Club 
chairman. The band director is Richard 
Robichaux and also with the group is 
Principal L. T. Holmes of Morgan City 
High School. 

A very popular and capable organiza- 
tion, with enthusiastic community sup- 
port, the band previously visited Wash- 
ington in 1956. 

The visitors are taking time to boost 
the Morgan City Centennial August 27-— 
September 5 of this year, and in recog- 
nition of that occasion some of the men 
in the group are wearing beards. The 
centennial will be held in conjunction 
with Morgan City’s long-established an- 
nual shrimp festival which attracts 
widespread attention and draws throngs 
each year. The 1960 festival is sched- 
uled for the Labor Day weekend. 

The band members here this week are: 

Bradley Achee, Karen Achee, Robert 
Adams, Dewey Aucoin, Jane Aucoin, 
Harry Badeaux, Audrey Beadle, Clarence 
Beadle, Ellen Belanger, Steve Berniard, 
Larry Broussard, Kathy Buckley, Sandra 
Cloutier, Sue Cloutier, Sherry Coleman, 
Brenda Comeaux, Janette Comeaux, Pat 
Curfman, Jim Dalton, Huey Daigle, Pat 
DiMiceli, Renetta Dorion, Joann Dolla- 
hite, Karen Dupuis, Jerry Duval, Wayne 
Eues, Karen Forgey, Pat Green, Tim Gil- 
more, Joy Giroir, Betty Gorman, Johnny 
Gorman, Barbara Guidry, Conley Har- 
dee, Connie Hebert, James Hylen, Joe D. 
Kimbrell, Jr.. Wayne King, Kathy Le- 
Blanc, Carol Lodrigue, Henry Paul Loeb, 
Judy Manfre, Judy Martin, Howard May, 
Bob McChesney, Pamela Meranta, Teresa 
Ann Metz, Hilton Michel, Jr., Eugene 
Morgan, Sandra Naquin, Horace Naquin, 
Clifford Olsen, Mary Jane Peebles, Kirby 
Phelps, Dianne Picou, Jerry Plessala, 
Carol Prestenback, Tommy Robison, 
Jerry Rock, Gaydell Roe, Lenny Roes, 
Kenneth Wayne Sellers, Kathleen Shep- 
herd, Charles Teacle, Connie Joe Sira- 
cusa, Roland Stansbury, Russell Stoute, 
Pat Theriot, Beatrice Thompson, Garrett 
Topham, Janet Gayle Topham, Julia 
Wedaman, Dolores Westfall, Richard 
Rock, LeRoy Dupre, Jim White, all of 
Morgan City; and Celine Bourg, of Ber- 
wick, La. 

Adults participating in the trip are: 

Mrs. Steve Berniard, Mrs. Walter Gil- 
more, Mrs. Homer Achee, Mrs. Urban 
Prestenback, Mrs. Jean Picou, Mrs. W. J. 
LeBlanc, Mr. Joe Siracusa, Mr. Clive 
Cloutier, Mrs. Clive Cloutier, Mr. Erwin 
Beadle, Mr. Cyrus Giroir, Mrs. Cyrus 
Giroir, Mrs. George Buckley, Mrs. Oliver 
Bergeron, Mrs. Ivan Belanger, Mr. L. T. 
Holmes, Mr. Richard Robichaux, Mr. 
Horace Naquin, Mrs. Selma Blum, Mrs. 
Carl Loeb, Mrs. J. W. Peebles, Mr. J. J. 
Fontenot, Mr. Alvin Adams, Mrs. Alvin 
Adams, Mrs. Gerald Buford, Mrs. L. 
Cloutier, Mrs. Theresa Canty, and Mrs. 
Lynn Arceneaux, all of Morgan City; 
Miss Alice Landry, Mrs. Weston Landry, 
Mrs. Harry Bergeron, Mrs. William 
Theriot, Mrs. Ivy Nini, Mrs. Jeffry 
Theriot, Mrs. Oscar Hebert, all of Ber- 
wick; and Mrs. Lawrence Etie of New 
Iberia, La. 
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A Sensible Public Policy for the Employ- 
ment of Older Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
still time and I most earnestly hope we 
will be granted the opportunity to act 
before adjournment on one of the many 
bills, including my own, H.R. 12106, 
which have been introduced and are 
designed to eliminate discriminatory em- 
ployment practices on account of age by 
contractors and subcontractors in the 
performance of contracts with the 
United States and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

I would like to extend my own appre- 
ciation to the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
who have certainly earned the gratitude 
of the Nation, for their original and per- 
severing projection of the basic purpose 
of this proposed legislation, which is to 
set forth a public policy, in one vital area 
of the country’s economy with respect to 
discrimination in employment because of 
age, where the reasonable demands of 
such employment do not require this age 
distinction. 

A brief summary of the facts and the 
statistics involved distinctly reveals the 
national importance of the problem. 

According to the Department of Labor 
our population, by 1970, will total 220 
million. They estimate that during this 
time the number of people now between 
25 and 44, totaling 46 million, will in- 
crease only to about 48.2 million. Their 
further estimate is that in this same 
period, the total number of people over 
45, now 50.2 million, will increase to 
approximately 61.8 million. 

The problem becomes quite obvious 
when we realize that while the national 
economy must be kept expanding to meet 
the needs of our increasing population, 
the preferred working group, between 
25 and 44, will become relatively scarcer. 
Although the present and growing need, 
in such an economy, for the services of 
the older workers is self-evident, it is 
equally apparent they are not getting 
their fair share of employment oppor- 
tunities. 

The reluctance or refusal of employers 
to engage older workers is a national 
handicap. The report by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, conducted in 1956, 
disclosed that 58 percent of job openings 
had some upper age restriction; 52 per- 
cent barred workers 55 and over; 41 
percent barred those 45 and over; and 
20 percent barred those 35 and over. 

The practical commonsense and the 
economic wisdom of this employer atti- 
tude is certainly open to question when 
we examine the figures developed from 
studies made by the Department of 
Labor in the matter. 

For example, they found, in 1951, that 
of 3,000 employers interviewed 93 per- 
cent rated the work performance of older 
employees as equal to or superior to 
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younger workers. They further found 
that older workers have a 20 percent 
better attendance record than younger 
employees; that employees 45 and over 
had 2.5 percent fewer disabling injuries, 
and 25 percent fewer nondisabling in- 
juries than the younger workers; that 
voluntary turnover rates are less among 
older employees; that the older worker 
is very likely to possess more skills, 
training, and all-around knowledge than 
younger people. Even further than 
that, a recognized group of experts re- 
ported that under pension and insurance 
plans most prevalent today, there is no 
significant increase in costs for new em- 
ployment of older workers. 

In summary, with admission of certain 
exceptions, study and experience has 
demonstrated the economic wisdom of 
hiring older workers, not to mention the 
great contribution that would thus be 
given to the national welfare and the 
personal health and happiness of the 
individuals concerned. 

There is then, Mr. Speaker, the obvious 
need for the establishment, now, of this 
public policy, and approval of this legis- 
lation ought not to be further delayed. 

All of the measures proposed are in 
full accord with our basic American tra- 
dition; they are all economically fea- 
sible, and they are allin the best national 
interest. The impact of this proposed 
legislation is entirely reasonable and in- 
cludes provision for formal hearings, 
judicial appeal, and the exercise of Presi- 
dential discretion. 

In patriotic consideration of the na- 
tional welfare and in Christian concern 
for our older workers, I sincerely hope 
that this proposed legislation will soon 
be placed before the Congress for action. 





Scientists and Conflicts of Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, Chrysler in the city of Detroit bid 
on a Saturn missile contract. They did 
not receive the contract. When Michi- 
gan Representatives inquired from Dr. 
Glennan, the head of NASA, as to how 
the contract had been placed, we learned 
that one of the things done in placing 
such a contract is to set up a committee 
of expert scientists to determine whether 
or not the companies bidding have the 
technical competence to perform the 
contract. We were told that this com- 
mittee on the Saturn contract placed 
Chrysler sixth among the bidders. In 
view of the fact that our first satellite 
put in orbit was made largely by 
Chrysler, this came as a distinct shock 
to those of us from Michigan. 

In view of the fact that there are only 
a few scientists in the United States who 
are competent in space projects, such 
scientists are of necessity advisers both 
to industry and to the Government. 
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Without suggesting that such a thing 
was true in the placement of the Saturn 
contract, the method of placement raises 
the questions of first, whether or not 
there exists an inherent conflict of in- 
terests on the part of the scientists in 
such placement, or second, whether or 
not the scientists are to some extent be- 
ing used as fronts behind which the De- 
partment of Defense places contracts as 
it chooses. 

On May 5, the Military Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, chaired by Mr. Hotr- 
FIELD, of California, and of which I am a 
member, inquired into conflicts of inter- 
est. I would like to place in the Rrecorp 
at this point some of the information 
brought forth in that committee: 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. When do you consider a conflict of 
interest of such degree that those involved 
are unemployable? 

Mr. STEMPLER (from the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, Department of Defense). That 
is a good question; you mean setting aside 
statutes which are on the books? As a mat- 
ter of ethics and morality? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. No, 
statutes. 

Mr. STEMPLER. Under the statutes? Well, 
you start with an ethical principle that man 
cannot serve two masters. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. All right. 

Mr. STEMPLER. If the man is a full-time 
Government employee, he is subject to cer- 
tain restrictions in his work and he is also 
by law subject to certain restrictions after 
he leaves work for a period of time. This 
differs with civilians as it does with retired 


right under the 


officers. They have different restrictions on 
them. 
a * Eo oa * 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Well, in my personal opin- 
ion, we have entered a new era. We have 
arrived at a place where we need people 
skilled in a very specific field, and these 
people are being hired by industry as con- 
sultants, they are also used by the Govern- 
ment as consultants on occasion. Now, I 
think a new conflict of interest situation has 
arisen. This is just my judgment. It is 
perfectly obvious that if you are the con- 
sultant, today, to a vast industry and you 
receive a really good fee for it, and tomor- 
row you are the consultant to the Govern- 
ment and you are determining the specifi- 
cations for a purchase, even up to the point 
as to which companies are capable of doing 
it, that you have a possibility of a conflict 
of interest. I think the Government has 
arrived at a very difficult position. 

Maybe those people who are hired as those 
consultants can be objective, but I doubt it. 
We are turning over the spending of $40 
billion to a very small and select group of 
people. And I think while they may be 
excellent in science, they are subject to the 
same type of prejudices that other people 
are subject to. And they hand these con- 
tracts out to their friends. Now, that is just 
all there is to it. 

I had an interesting opportunity to talk 
with a man who was one of the first em- 
ployees of a firm that dealt exclusively for 
a long period of time with the Government, 
and he told me the one thing he never un- 
derstood about that firm was the consultants 
that they had. They would bring topflight 
scientists into the business. It was in a 
very pleasant area of the country. They 
would spend long vacations there and he 
said, ‘As far as I know, they never did any- 
thing.” They really didn’t do any work, 
but they were paid astronomical fees. The 
Government paid them, of course. 

Then these consultants went back into the 
Government and set up a set of specifica- 
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tions, really, that only a few people could 
meet, only a small part of industry. Now I 
think this presents a real problem. I think 
the power of Government purchasing today 
is one of the biggest factors that this econ- 
omy has to deal with, and I think it is being 
more and more restricted to only a few 
concerns in a few areas of the country. 

I think one of the problems with it is this 
consultant business in the Government. I 
think this is one of the questions that the 
Government has to answer, and I think it 
is a real tough question. 

Mr. HoLiFIetp. It poses the problem of re- 
quiring consultants who sit on one side of 
the table to restrict their consultative clients 
to the Government, for instance, if they are 
working for the Government. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I agree. 

Mr. HouiFIeLtp. And a general consultant, as 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS points out, who is paid a fee 
of $10,000 as a consultant’s fee for electronics 
company X one day, who has a new device, 
and 3 weeks later he is called into the De- 
fense Department on a $50-a-day basis, $56- 
a-day basis, to advise them on what kind of 
electronics for a certain purpose they should 
purchase. 

Mrs. GrirriTHs. That is right. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. He is in a perfect position 
to, let us say, justify the $10,000 fee which 
he was paid the previous week or so. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I mean he could be above 
reproach and yet he is human. He thinks in 
terms of what equipment did that particular 
concern have and what kind of manage- 
ment did they have. They are his friends. I 
think you have to arrive at the place where 
you consider this a conflict of interest. 

* * * * + 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. May I ask you, if the De- 
fense Department required every bidder to 
supply the names and the salary paid to 
all consultative experts over a period of a 
year or 2 years preceding the bid and re- 
quired every consultant they employed to 
list their employers for the last year, do you 
think that would help some in determining 
whether there has been a conflict of interest 
or not? 

Mr. STEMPLER. I really don’t think so, Mrs. 
GrirFiTHs, for this reason: When we pick a 
consultant, by “we” I mean when the person 
or people concerned decide they want Jones 
to help them on this matter, I assume they 
know Jones—what work he does, who he 
does work for, and I hope if Jones is an 
automotive engineer, a consultant to Gen- 
eral Motors, they don’t get Jones as a con- 
sultant to draw up specifications for pro- 
curement of a new truck. I hope they take 
this into account in what they are doing. 

What you mentioned before could con- 
ceivably take place, but I would hope in 
prudent administration you would be rea- 
sonable in your selection of consultants, 
where, as a captive consultant, why, you 
would not use him in the situation where 
the results of the work they are doing, even 
though advisory, could come to pass to the 
benefit of the companies he consulted with 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. I think it would relieve 
the minds of a lot of people, though, if they 
could see this in writing, see who these con- 
sultants have been. I think it would be 
helpful, myself. 


I am happy to say that there is some 
concern over this problem in the scien- 
tific world and in a late May issue of 
Science, the publication of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, there is the following report: 
ScIENCE IN THE NEWS—SCIENTISTS IN Gov- 

ERNMENT—GROWING CONCERN OVER CON- 

FLICTS OF INTEREST 

There is considerable and growing con- 
cern over the position of scientists with re- 
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gard to the conflict-of-interest laws. The 
subject is talked of a good deal in private 
but only rarely in public, a situation which 
reflects the delicacy with which it is felt this 
potentially explosive issue must be handled. 

The relevant laws are a group of seven 
poorly defined, vaguely interpreted statutes 
which, in their broadest interpretation, pro- 
hibit anyone working for the Government 
from having a financial interest in any 
group having dealings with the Government. 
They tend to put almost anyone working 
for the Government on less than a career 
civil service basis in an extremely awkward 
position. The situation is difficult for ad- 
ministrative and legal personnel, often pre- 
venting the Government from obtaining the 
services of an outstanding man because of 
the unreasonable financial sacrifices he 
would have to make in order to protect 
himself from a possible accusation of vio- 
lating the law. But nowhere is the situation 
more touchy than in the case of scientific 
personnel. 

The Government today relies on an intri- 
cate web of consultancies, contracts, and 
part-time and temporary employees to pro- 
vide itself with the scientific and technical 
assistance it must have. It underwrites 
more than half the scientific research done 
in this country. It “employs” in some 
fashion a very large fraction of the leading 
scientists in the country, and a question of 
conflict of interest could be raised in al- 
most every case. The institution or corpora- 
tion with which the scientist is associated 
very probably is receiving a share of the 
more than $5 billion the Government spends 
annually on scientific work. Quite often it 
is doing work for the Government in pre- 
cisely the area in which the scientist is 
being asked to advise the Government. 


CONFLICTS UNAVOIDABLE 


The situation is awkward, but it is also 
absolutely unavoidable. The Government 
clearly needs the best scientific advice it can 
get, and it can get this advice only from 
men with the pertinent experience—that is, 
in most cases, precisely from the men who 
will find themselves in a conflict-of-interest 
situation. The problem is complicated fur- 
ther because many of these men will not 
only be associated with a group doing busi- 
ness with the Government in the area in 
which they are to serve, but they will also 
be serving, in addition, as consultants to 
one or more other corporations or institu- 
tions which, again, are doing business with 
the Government in the area in which the 
scientist is asked to advise the Government. 
And to complicate the picture still further, 
a significant and growing fraction of these 
scientists own stock, and sometimes large 
blocks of stock, in the space age research 
corporations that have sprung up in intel- 
lectual centers throughout the country. 


NEW YORK BAR STUDY 


The entire conflict-of-interest problem has 
been studied by a committee of the Bar As- 
sociation of New York, whose detailed report, 
together with draft legislation for clarifying 
and updating the statutes, will be published 
next month by the Harvard University Press. 
This article reflects the feelings of that com- 
mittee, confirmed by talks here in Washing- 
ton, that the touchiest part of this problem 
relates to the position of scientists. This 
concern stems from the feeling that not only 
are scientists caught with other personnel 
in a badly outdated system of laws, but that, 
in the case of scientists, to a dangerous ex- 
tent the laws have simply been ignored and 
no effort to comply with them has been made. 
The reason for this is clear: it is simply that 
in the area of executive or legal talent there 
are usually enough men qualified for a posi- 
tion that it is possible to find one who is 
reasonably free of conflict-of-interest prob- 
lems; in the area of science the talent and 
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experience the Government needs tend to 
be so specialized that the number of men 
qualified to fill a post is limited to a very 
few, all of whom will commonly have quite 
involved conflict-of-interest problems. But 
the dilemma does not disappear simply be- 
cause it is recognized as unavoidable. 

There has been no real concern over scien- 
tists as a class behaving improperly. In- 
deed the general feeling seems to be that 
the scientists have done an admirable job of 
seeing that their conflicts of inverest do not 
affect their decisions. There is a good deal 
of concern, on the other hand, over the pos- 
sible congressional and public reaction to a 
scandal in this area. There is a fear that 
among the several thousand scientists advis- 
ing the Government there must be some who 
not only have made no effort to clear up a 
clear conflict of interests, but have allowed 
this conflict to influence their decisions. 
But aside from the concern over the possibil- 
ity of outright scandal, there is the feeling 
that even the appearance of scandal, where 
no wrongdoing had actually taken place, 
could have extremely unfortunate repercus- 
sions. There is concern over the effect that 
a sensationalist congressional investigation 
could have on such matters as the recruit- 
ment of scientists for Government service, 
on the system of contracting with Govern- 
ment-supported corporations for work which 
the Government cannot handle effectively 
within its departments, and on the prestige 
of scientists in general. 


POSSIBLE REPERCUSSIONS 


No one knows how much the Government, 
and the Nation, would suffer if it were cut 
off from the services of scientists who were 
unable to comply strictly with the present 
conflict-of-interest regulations; or how many 
scientists would avoid Government service 
if it involved the risk of exposure to scandal- 
mongers, no matter how honorably they 
served, because of an unavoidable conflict of 
interest. Nor does anyone know what the 
effect of a series of scandals, real or imagined, 
would have on the use of corporate devices 
like the Air Force supported, nonprofit Rand 
Corp., or the Space Technology Labs Inc., 
which handles a major share of the work on 
this country’s space program. The use of 
such corporations for work that might nor- 
mally be done within the Government is 
usually a device for paying higher salaries 
than the present civil service scale allows, 
and sometimes for avoiding close control of 
projects by the congressional appropriations 
committees. It is not hard to find Congress- 
men who are suspicious of the whole busi- 
ness, nor is it hard to imagine the effect on 
these suspicions of even a hint of scandal. 

The question of scientific prestige is a 
special one, resting on the fact that although 
the scientist is an increasingly admired per- 
son, he is also sufficiently exotic in the pub- 
lic mind that there is a strong tendency 
to stereotype him. If a lawyer or business 
executive is caught with his hand in some- 
one else’s pocket, no one is led to question 
the ethics of lawyers or executives as a class. 
Whether the same will hold for scientists is 
open to question, particularly in view of the 
sharp contrast it will present to the current 
stereotype of the scientist as a man so en- 
grossed wih dissecting atoms that he never 
concerns himself with such gross things as 
personal advancement and money. 

No one knows the answers to these ques- 
tions, and perhaps the concern of those who 
fear the worst is unwarranted. But no one 
seems to feel that even the New York bar 
group’s proposal for revising the conflict-of- 
interest statutes, helpful though these pro- 
posals undoubtedly would be, is capable of 
really solving the dilemma of the scientists. 
It appears to be unavoidable that risks must 
be run, and under the present circumstances, 
when the mere mention of the phrase “con- 
flict of interests” suggests to the public not 
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merely a questionable situation but a full- 
blown scandal, it is understandable that 
there are a good many nervous people in 
Washington. s 

The problem is one that cannot be legis- 
lated out of existence. Some sort of rules 
governing conflicts of interest are necessary, 
and no matter how carefully they are framed 
there will still be a great many difficult sit- 
uations, particularly in the case of scien- 
tists. The bar group’s draft legislation hopes 
to help matters by giving the President broad 
powers to grant exemptions “in the national 
interest.” But an exemption can only make 
a conflict of interest allowable; it does not 
make it disappear. What everyone seems to 
agree is needed, if and when sensational 
revelations, justified or not, begin to appear, 
is a clear understanding among the public 
and on Capitol Hill that the risk of an oc- 
casional scientist acting indiscreetly is 
trivial compared to the risks to the national 
security if, in order to strictly enforce the 
conflict-of-interest laws, the Government 
were forced to cut itself off from the sound- 
est scientific assistance it can get. 





Report of National Projects Committee to 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the report 
of the national projects committee, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
recent 47th National Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in Washington on May 24-27, 1960. 

The permanent national projects com- 
mittee of the congress consists of an out- 
standing expert on water-resource prob- 
lems from each of the major drainage 
basins of the United States. They serve 
without compensation of any kind what- 
soever and bear all of their own expenses 
when coming to Washington and while 
here serving on this committee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist the 
sponsors of projects in preparing and 
presenting their data, so that they may 
be placed in line for approval. The proj- 
ects recommended by the committee and 
endorsed by the Congress are vigorously 
pressed for inclusion in the Government’s 
public works program, and appropria- 
tions or allocation of funds sought there- 
for. 

We are grateful to the members of this 
committee for their public spirited serv- 
ice in an effort to assist the Congress of 
the United States and the governmental 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
for these public works, as well as the peo- 
ple in the areas to be served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session are as follows: 


PROJECTS COMMITTEE 


Representative Pum WEAVER, Falls 
City, Nebr., chairman. 
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New England division: William S. 
Wise, executive secretary, Flood and 
Water Policy Commission, State of Con- 
necticut, Hartford, Conn. 

North Atlantic division: Brig. Gen. 
James H. Stratton, U.S. Army (retired), 
consulting engineer, New York, N.Y.; 
alternate: Edward K. Bryant, consulting 
engineer, New York, N.Y. 

South Atlantic division: Rear Adm. R. 
Malcolm Fortson, U.S. Navy (retired), 
managing director, the Ship Canal Au- 
thority of the State of Florida, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; vice chairman. 

Southwestern division: Dale Miller, 
executive vice president, Intracoastal 
Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas, Houston, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Hu 
B. Myers, chief engineer, Department of 
Public Works, State of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Al. Hansen, 
comptroller, city of Minneapolis, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Missouri River division: John B. 
Quinn, executive director, Missouri Val- 
ley Development Association, Inc., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Alternate: Robert B. Crosby, former 
Governor of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: J. I. Perrey, chief 
engineer, Indiana Flood Control and 
Water Resources Commission, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

North Pacific division: Herbert G. 
West, executive vice president, Inland 
Empire Waterways Association, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

South Pacific and Pacific Ocean divi- 
sions: Vice Adm. Murrey L. Royar, 
U.S. Navy (retired), Washington repre- 
sentative, Oakland, Calif., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Alternate: Col. Thomas J. Weed, 
U.S. Army (retired) , transportation con- 
sultant, Washington, D.C. 

Western intermountain region: E. 
W. Rising, Washington representative. 
State Water Conservation Board of 
Montana, Helena, Mont. 

REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
47TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS MAY 
26, 1960 

Mr. Henry H. BUCKMAN, 

President, National Rivers and Harbors 

Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the President, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 24, 1960, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made appear- 
ance. 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 69 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this Congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, hurricane protection, 
soil conservation, reclamation and water 
conservation. 

Of the proposals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 21 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $284,440,- 
400. Thirteen proposals appear to be with- 
out sufficiently advanced development to 
warrant project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and en- 
titled to further consideration by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
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may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
status. We find that on 30 proposals, sur- 
veys have been authorized but the reports 
of said surveys have not been completed and 
we therefore recommend in these cases that 
the Congress request the appropriate au- 
thority to complete reports of its investiga- 
tions and surveys as soon as practicable in 
order that action may be taken toward clas- 
sification by this Congress. We find five pro- 
posals which on preliminary examination 
appear to be desirable and needful, and we 
accordingly recommend that engineering and 
economic investigations of survey scope be 
made in these cases with a view to develop- 
ing projects for subsequent authorization. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
detail a list of all proposals and projects 
examined and the action taken thereon. 

At the present time, the Congress of the 
United States is considering enactment of 
an omnibus river and harbor and flood con- 
trol bill. The Committee on Public Works 
of the House of Representatives held public 
hearings on various river and harbor and 
flood control projects previously submitted 
to the Congress by the Secretary of the Army. 
At the conclusion of the hearings on omni- 
bus bill, H.R. 7634, was favorably reported 
by the committee on June 12, 1959, and 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
July 16, 1959. A summary of the authoriza- 
tion contained in the bill as it passed the 
House is as follows: 


TITLE I. RIVERS AND HARBORS 
Sec. 101: 





36 navigation projects______ $86, 851, 000 
2 Beach erosion control proj- 
I nics aes nieces cata Se 371, 300 
1 monetary authorization 
(Barkeley Dam, Ky.)-- 146, 000, 000 
Total, title I....... 232, 952, 800 


TITLE U1. FLOOD CONTROL 


Sec. 201: 
10 new projects or project 
MNOIRORUONES 6 on 0 css $45, 357, 700 
7 increased basin authoriza- 
I otic agi lar eb eckiel 379, 000, 000 
wetel; 800 Bisici ues. 424, 357, 700 
Grand totals acs o..cccsc - 657, 310, 500 


The Committee on Public Works of the 
U.S. Senate held public hearings on August 
4 and 21, 1959. Additional public hearings 
were held on April 19, 20, 21, 25, and 26, 
1960. Approximately 60 projects not in- 
cluded in the House-passed version of the 
bill were heard by the Senate committee. 
Also, increases in river basin monetary au- 
thorizations are being considered. It is ex- 
pected that action on the bill will be taken 
by the Senate in the near future. 

The projects included in the pending bill 
are of great importance to the Nation’s ex- 
panding economy and should be provided at 
the earliest practicable date. Your projects 
committee recommends that the Congress of 
the United States be requested to take early 
action on the bill and that consideration be 
given to early appropriation of funds for 
construction of these proposed projects. 

Since our meeting a year ago, serious floods 
have occurred throughout the Nation, most 
notably in the Missouri and upper Missis- 
sippi River basins, and on major streams in 
New England, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida. The human suffering and costly 
damages caused by these floods are dreadful 
reminders that much needs to be done to 
control the waters of our rivers. 

While the regulation of the high flows of 
rivers to prevent floods is urgent at the pres- 
ent time, the need for regulating rivers for 
all purposes becomes more and more evident 
as time goes on. The recent succession of 
drought years in the Southwest, the crowd- 
ing of industry to river banks in search of 
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water and economic bulk transportation and 
the increasing pollution of our rivers indi- 
cate the soundness of developing our water 
resources for all purposes. Your committee 
notes the trend in this direction indicated 
by actions of the Congress of the United 
States, and endorses this concept. 

Much also needs to be done to improve 
our inland waterways, so that the needs 
of our increasing population and the result- 
ing expanding economy can be adequately 
fulfilled. New industries are constantly in 
search of sites offering economical bulk trans- 
portation, and the most promising sites are 
consequently those located on improved 
waterways. The St. Lawrence Seaway, 
recently opened to deep-draft navigation, is 
producing great benefits to both local and 
national economies; similar benefits can also 
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be realized elsewhere, on a smaller scale 
perhaps, but none the less important. We 
must not relax our efforts to have our water- 
ways improved to the end that the industrial 
growth necessary to our economy can take 
place in a steady and orderly manner. 

Your committee notes that the backlog of 
investigations authorized by Congress for 
prosecution by agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is at least as large this year as it 
was last year. These investigation programs 
are important first steps toward the author- 
ization and construction of urgently needed 
improvements. We urge that the appropria- 
tions for this purpose be increased substan- 
tially. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PHIL WEAVER, 
Chairman. 
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Nore A.—A project which has been placed 
in class II, III, IV or V by the committee 
may be reexamined from time to time upon 
due application and the submission of ma- 
terial supplementary information, with a 
view to advancing its classification; but no 
project will be reported upon by the com- 
mittee more than once in each year. 

Nore B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class IL— 
endorsed, such status continues and it is 
unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
ions with new application. All projects 
endorsed by the Congress, upon the rec- 
ommendations of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 
Congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal. 


APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF PROJECTS RECEIVED BY THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE 


APPENDIX A 


Division I—Endorsed 


{“Endorsed”: This means that it is the judgment of the committee that the project is sound, needful, and sufliciently advanced in status and that its construction is justified 


{Letter “R”’ following the project number indicates revision of a previous application] 








by the public interest it will serve] 








Docket No. Name of project State or States Division 
i cece noe _| Huntington Reservoir_...-.....-..------ weds S cities i SI sn rie sacs a Ohio River. 
a Sb ape a Deets SNR NIN ese hee ene a atin Reagan bk Chea nea e ee cere nar ene Do. 
IE on: cctieaiate Dcsiomns food mrotection of Pawesttok..... ...—..........---225.2<--cnnncen«onnan) CORORIM ica nti nda in ddraeaeteaie Northeast. 
SRS ocean Abatement works for the District of Columbia, project C___-------.--.--------- District of Columbia.................. North Atlantic. 
RN ce naan I ne en ne teen ee ata oan enomeea aie. <-—..........4ae eee Ohio River. 
ee co Municipal commercial harbor at Dubuque on upper Mississippi River (dredg- | Iowa-_........-.------------ teatime North central. 
ing). : z 
MN i edesakeene North Branch Park River watershed protection and flood prevention project__..| Connecticut___..........-..---..----..- Northeast. 
Witte nksscscneuas I calc ce ent mipadennediciooiie TR a cit ape emia eiteteae ane Southwest. 
TOE sess. cecccsanke Little Dell Reservoir-Jordan River Basin-Salt Lake City streams--.--.....--.--- UGON. nn cwen-esanminctnswi ees silby South Pacific. 
CS a Se Flood control project on the Mississippi River at St. Paul and South St. Paul_..| Minnesota. -.......-...-.-.-.-------.-- North central. 
WOE 6 cided). ddeus RIPON OU ace Sb hh ee. kk. lice ae OOS ER biicmancb cnn cduice So... ninstnar ensrorstnaren aiken dtiiinsaietie ne _ Do. 
| eae wrerreRs Curwensville Reservoir, West Branch, Susquehanna River--.--.-.-.------------ Pennyslvania- .--.-.--..-.-.----.-----| North Atlantic. 
pO Sa. ea ae ete Millers Ferry multiple-purpose dam, Alabama-Coosa River system... -....----- (Ra no ncci deccse eh. ean ae South Atlantic. 
| SRR LS ae PONE UNIO ico anno enki encansecree-epdan th Galeasmadhon casas i n:sa<astioapaten sibel csc Ohio River. 
Wiieu.. Roses 208-2 Trinity River, West Fork watershed, flood protection, Fort Worth area___--_---- PO oon inte eee Southwest. 
SS ieitnais inked Big Fossil watershed, Trinity River and tributaries.._........-...-..--.--------]----- | SS RE PS a ee RE Do. 
el se iiccibsiietendinon Richland, Chambers, and Cedar Creeks (Waxahachie Creek watershed), |-..-- a Do. 
Bardwell Reservoir. q 
Be oatoccenctantes Levee unit 5, Wabash and Patoka Rivers -.............------------------------- MNES... tin 3 Seas Ohio River, 
SGD. ask et. ...-| Mississippi River-Gulf outlet, crossing for State Highway No. 47 (Paris Rd.) | Louisiana.............------------.--- Lower Mississippi Valley. 
high-level fixed bridge. 
EE he eanoueed OTC rT UU no hon nn na a ei nmtindimannnne Coemertient..2.. 2S eae Northeast. 
SM tee nknwcee Trinity River and tributaries (Wallinsville Reservoir) -.-.----...--..---.------- WRN iw oxide aptendemni ieee kas fies Southwest. 





Division II— Meritorious 


{“Meritorious’’: This means that the committee believes that although the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its present endorsement, it is meritorious and 
that the committee is willing to consider in due course, its advancement to division I upon presentation by its sponsors of additional evidence justifying such action.] 





Docket No. Name of project State or States Division 
tae cs EE CN REGO nn nbakbaticands iqnccteanchantnenmacusanisaktinn END 5 «nen ns ttlihnnidabbatheals-—ceee Ohio River. 
1004-Ri AAAS Rend foie. ee awk Ree ee EE Fs nace nudbecuncctewtocens EN: 2. 0 ciate hakcizee ose arco Lower Mississippi Valley. 
ee oon ccsacce pn NS G98 rer Si, 8 oes aes te Loe SS, eadon nba nbntlon North GerolifW.. 2 -.--.-..- saan South Atlantic, 
er Columbia and Lower Willamette River deep draft ship channel__._--.....-..--. Oregon and Washington. -.........--- North Pacific. 
1114-R-2............ Flint River Channelization, flood control, hydroelectric. ..-...-.....------------ COOTER... -- rons annem nennecndseaenne South Atlantic. 
| oflnencap elias Re RC Re es ee So ee tesa lh gtedaeenanneladad aoe WM o> «0c. gat caeniperene Do. 

ME baits oe Rouge River fl ae oe... Joe aoe onan nak eee eet ae ee eaeseed POGUNNN. .. . 22S oe ee North Central. 
Bais Kean vceaae: Las Vegas Wash and tributaries, Las Vegas and vicinity, flood control-.--.....- INOVAGR-~ .. - niin wanes --sencawesewn South Pacific. 
Se IN EE OE MORNIN rec 2: 5 oh chsannsnachiindunlibuphane<keddars nea Dermayivenig ~ nnn nn ata North Atlantic. 
DE tein naa onanene Tocks Island Dam and Reservoir... -.........-...----------00-<-<-----+0----=-=- Pennsylvania and New Jersey - ------- Do. 
We cone eee Prompton Dam and Reservoir--_........---------- et Ee ee eee ene nee PROF 65s oo ccc wbnbess Do. 
Taso e ts 3 ect a a ee re. «os. oo nek ah deca osnad idk wince eadiccancaginntascenaaee Do. 

ne en eae a es a UN 8 ie occ is = a skein Hhn nS eee Ee as Se Do. 





Division I11I—Expeditious report on authorized survey requested 


| Expeditious report on authorized survey requested’’: This means that the committee believes that the National Rivers and Harbors Congress should request the engineering 
authority to expedite any report on any authorized investigation or survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may be had thereon in regard to 
its classification] 


-—-—_————— 





Docket No. Name of project State or States Division 
ig Whitewater River, West Fork, Brookville. ....-......-.-.-....----------------- Indians.........-------------<0+-----=9 Ohio River. 
OE Seiten cts NE Sete SD OI nn voce cen cneenenanceaseceyananesarons NeW semey. wo de North Atlantic. 
1096-R-2__.......... Harbor development, Port San Luis. 2.2... 52.-. doce ok. ececce nc nencenlilecce California. ..........2.s---csessensscedel South we 
BE ec at eco esac Norfolk Harbor and channel to Newport News--.-..----------------------------- Virginia .........--2---<<-0je0~~sesennm North Atlantic. 
BOOMs dk loads Imperial Beach small-craft harbor (Oneonta Lagoon) -.-......-------------------- CERI acccriiinsintnakpaciinan cach ail South Pacific. 
ARMs oaks cadena East Fork Reservoir; East Fork, Little Miami River_-.......--.---------------- ONG. 5 nn nacre n enn sannncsenansnause Ohio River. 

BE De ticinadichne site SINR SO NOI do ccc SUA boa staan chines Sabu diaeacintenn dae ee, , Se eae South — 
NE tea anon al TO WERIENT COO VEIOD TURE TROIDE. «cage neni coesnsennenetinasinnmeeneseenpeamen Washington..............---s----2---as= North Pacific. 
on paneer detec cues East Pass Channel at Des DN ES anna _— Ee Se ee 

Leececnennnwencce Small-boat channel from the port of Panacea into Apalachee Bay-.....----------| ----d0--.....----------~---------------- . 

SMW - Samtasigcadecns Waikiki Beach improvement (Kuhio Beach improvement and widening of | Hawaii-..... Ribicideh h+sddebeechnalihh Pacific Ocean. 


sidewalks). 





eT oh Ig 


SST: 
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AppLicaTIONs ror APPROVAL or Progsects RECEIVED BY THE PRosyects CommitreE—Continued 
Aprenpix A 
Division I1I—Eapeditious report on authorized survey requested—Continued 
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Name of project State or States 





Do. 
North Central. 








aah an development do Do 
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Division IV—Projects recommended for survey 


’: This means that the committee believes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project has been made to warrant further examination in the 


(“Recommended for survey’ f 
form of an adequate survey by an appropriate agency of the Federal Government] 
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Investment of U.S. Firms in Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the overwhelming problems 
faced by many segments of American 
industry. This is a result of competition 
from low-priced foreign production and 
the importation of their products. 

While I do not fear true and fair 
competition, the problem involved re- 
sults from the low wage scale paid to 
labor by foreign industry. 

The Subcommittee on Eurove of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives conducted a special 
Study Mission to Europe in the fall of 
1959. As chairman of the group, I issued 
a House Report No. 1226. 

In this report, recommendations were 
made concerning this problem on page 3, 
recommendation 3, as follows: 

3. A continuing study must be undertaken 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
impact on the American economy of the 
investment of U.S. firms in Europe to deter- 
mine the extent to which new markets are 
being found, the extent to which those firms 
are looking to third markets, and the extent 
to which the products of such firms are pro- 
duced for export to the United States (p. 14). 


This recommendation was further ex- 
plained in the report on pages 12 
through 14, and I include several para- 
graphs: 

The division of Europe into two canton 
blocs warrants a tempered appraisal of 


future. Europe’s economic upsurge and the 
division of its principal traders into two 
groups pose new problems. While each bloc 
is committed to more liberal trade patterns, 
the economic and political policies and atti- 
tudes they adopt in pursuit of this objective 
may have serious repercussions for the free 
world. Should the division result in atti- 
tudes and policies perpetuating conflict and 
discord between the two blocs it may be 
expected that the Soviet Union will use such 
division to its advantage. Deeply rooted dis- 
cords and old traditions should not be al- 
lowed to rise again. Our concern is reflected 
in the statement of the official in one coun- 
try who expressed the hope that Spain would 
not be permitted to enter either bloc. When 
questioned on this statement it was cor- 
rected on the basis that it was said jokingly. 

Should the United States exert its influ- 
ence to bring the Six and the Seven to- 
gether? This is not an easy question to an- 
swer. If the two groups pursue independent 
and mutually exclusive economic policies, 
the effect on European unity can be fatal to 
the Continent’s continued development. 

An encouraging note that European trade 
policies will continue to move in a more 
liberal direction is the recent reduction of 
import quotas. At the GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) session in 
Tokyo this fall our delegation took the posi- 
tion that countries emerging from balance 
of payments difficulties reduce the use of 
import quotas. The convertibility of the 
main trading currencies of the world removed 
any balance of payments justification for 
their continuation. Several principal trad- 
ing countries—the United Kingdom, France, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, Japan, and 
Sweden—have made reductions in this dis- 
criminatory practice while others are giving 
careful study with a view to following a simi- 
lar course. The study mission believes this 
is a significant step toward stimulating world 
trade in general and encouraging, in par- 
ticular, American exports. It urges that the 
administration press for further reductions 
that will result in the removal of all quota 


State or States 





North Atlantic. 
Pacific Ocean. 
Do. 


Do. 
Southwest. 


limitations originally imposed because of 
difficulties in foreign currency holdings. 

One way by which American industry can 
enjoy the benefits of either of these larger 
European trading areas is to establish itself 
within the borders and become something 
of an expatriated industry. Or what is more 
likely, American industry will set up Euro- 
pean subsidiaries to meet the demand of 
that market. Both of these approaches 
have been used by American companies and 
others are actively exploring the desirability 
of establishments in Europe. In any event, 
the impact of these movements on the U.S. 
economy, desirable and undesirable, should 
be the subject of continuing appraisal. 

Exporters and importers will have to give 
serious thought to their place in the Euro- 
pean market. The aim of the six Common 
Market countries is to move toward a com- 
mon external tariff. The Outer Seven, as a 
measure of self-protection, have joined to- 
gether to reduce their tariffs vis-a-vis each 
other. Exporters of raw materials and agri- 
cultural commodities will probably be least 
affected. Tariffs on these items are either 
nonexistent or inconsequential. But seg- 
ments of American industry may well be 
hurt as competitive European industries 
strengthen themselves behind a protective 
wall. 

The Department of Commerce has only 
recently started a study of the extent to 
which the U.S. imports are the products of 
American owned or controlled business en- 
terprises overseas. This is a study the re- 
sults of which will be available in June 1960. 
It should be kept current so that the Con- 
gress can readily determine whether domes- 
tic output is adversely affected by this type 
of import and what measures, if any, should 
be taken. 

The problems raised by the migration of 
U.S. capital are not limited to a narrow 
economic range. They encompass basic for- 
eign policy decisions. The attitudes and 
decisions of foreign governments in matters 
of foreign trade are interlaced with, and 
refiected in, their political and military de- 
terminations. Many sections of the Mutual 
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Security Act—-under which we conduct major 
as s of our foreign policy—refiect a con- 
cern for the American economy. For these 
reasons the study mission recommends that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs give con- 
tinuing study to the impact on the American 
economy of investment abroad by U‘S. cit- 
izens and business firms. 

American exporters will have to do a 
harder job of selling better quality mer- 
chandise that is produced more efficiently. 
One hopeful sign, though not too imminent, 
is that more of Europe’s wealth will come 
into the possession of its consumers. Both 
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of the two trading groups are so recent in 
origin that statistics can give little guidance 
as to their effect on trade. Some small en- 
couragement may be derived from the trade 
figures for the first 6 months of this year. 
Both imports and exports within the two 
groups and between the two groups have 
risen. 

On the other hand, the following table 
derived from Department of Commerce fig- 
ures, shows that U.S. trade with the 13 coun- 
tries included in the two blocs is marked 
by a growth in imports and a decline in 
exports. 


U.S. exports 


{In millions of dollars} 





























Annual 
at ae ; January- | January- 
June 1958 | June i959 
1956 1957 1958 
of 4 tna ic Ne cata Ra ail teccptne lama cpr oan acti Riles 
OEEC countries, total _ _- 4, 751.6 5, 305. 8 4,101.8 2, 048. 2 1, 837.3 
Common Market countries ©) a ae 2, 895.3 3, 192.3 2, 427.9 1, 242.0 1,185.9 
EFTA countries (7)-..-.--.--- 1, 616.5 1, 756.0 1, 431.7 671.3 670. 6 
U.S. imports 
{In millions of dollars] 
Annual 
_—— tye ___..__}| January- | January- 
| June 1958 | June 1959 
1956 1957 | 1958 
poole a ; gos weilsatninia actin Aeaatieemaerea et, a I a 
OEEC countries, total _ _-- inca aabeeeowe 2, 743.1 2, 940.1 3, 168.2 1, 453. 4 2,069.0 
Common Market countries ey. Sees 1, 415.4 1, 543.7 1, 673.7 747.4 1,120.8 
: 1, 216.5 1, 253. 5 1, 374.7 631.6 863. 4 
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One of the industries which has been 
involved and hurt, and which will be 
even more adversely affected in the fu- 
ture, is the clothing industry—textiles. 

On June 9, 1960, Mr. Louis Scalise, 
vice president of Witty Brothers, Inc., in 
accepting the presidency of the New 
York Club of Fashion Designers, made 
several suggestions to combat the prob- 
lems facing his industry. I wish to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the remarks which were made 
by Mr. Scalise: 

As you all know, I participated recently in 
the annual convention of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers at Miami Beach as one of 
their guests. There, much discussion took 
place about the problem of competition from 
foreign markets. It is this matter—com- 
petition from foreign markets—that makes 
me particularly aware of the responsibilities 
which the president of the I.A.C.D. and 
other clubs must now assume. I welcome 
this challenge because I believe that we must 
in the coming year use all our resources to 
combat this threat to our industry. 

Recently some one, in a joking manner, 
said that Commerce Department officials ob- 
serve that the man to be pitied is the 
American industrialist—every time he puts 
@ new product on the market the Russians 
invent it a week later, and within 2 weeks 
the Japanese are making it cheaper. But 
this is really not so funny. Of utmost im- 
portance to us would be the passage of leg- 
islation curbing such imports through 
higher tariffs, quotas, or any other possible 
means. I feel that we must right here and 
now designate a committee officially to work 
on this. We must combat competition 
which is based on impossibly cheap labor. 

As businessmen we cannot fail to see the 
dangers in allowing this condition to con- 
tinue to exist. We are now buying our 
fabrics from Japan—yet, throughout the 
country a large percentage of people who 
want work in the textile field cannot find 
employment, and mills are standing idle. 





Shouldn’t we work toward enacting legisla- 
tion in Washington to subsidize these idle 
mills so that we can put these people to 
work and manufacture fabrics at a price 
where we can compete with the foreign 
suppliers? 

The way things are going today, it is very 
likely that in the not too distant future 
Japan, instead of being willing to sell us the 
fabrics only, will refuse to sell us anything 
short of the completed garments. We are 
starting to receive finished garments now. 
Even though we are an association of de- 
signers, we are also businessmen, and as 
such we must make the competition harder 
for the foreign markets to meet—we must 
work harder to make better fashions—and 
we must make the pace faster. This, to- 
gether with trying to push through legisla- 
tion, is what we must do to protect our fu- 
tures in the men’s clothing industry. 





Federal Aid to Distressed Areas Is Urgent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as you 
are well aware the whole matter of de- 
pressed areas was thoroughly explored 
and debated during our recent House 
approval of the aid-to-distressed-areas 
bill and I am not going to, at this hour, 
unnecessarily belabor the subject. 

The Department of Labor officially 
testified to the existence of multitudi- 
nous pockets of economic distress and 
decline throughout the country and we 
have our unhappy share of them in the 
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New England region and within my own 
home State of Massachusetts. It has 
been demonstrated that the economic 
distress in these areas cannot be allevi- 
ated by the resources of area industries 
and municipal authority, alone. 

Unfortunately the President saw fit 
to veto the bill to extend these areas 
Federal aid and the Congress did not 
override the veto. However, the Presi- 
dent did express his hope “that suitable 
legislation would be enacted at this ses- 
sion of the Congress.” 

Mr. Speaker, on that hope, and in that 
spirit, I most earnestly urge that the 
leadership, together with administration 
representatives, will work out compro- 
mise legislation that can be presented 
and acted upon by the Congress before 
adjournment. 





Medical Aid for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, despite 
our vaunted boast of high living stand- 
ards and Christian concern for the well- 
being of all our people it remains a fact 
that the United States is the only major 
industrial country in the world without 
some form of national medical insurance 
for its elderly and retired citizens. 

From the overwhelming evidence in 
the record, contained in economic statis- 
tics and the testimony of experts, it is 
painfully obvious that our aged people 
are in imperative need of some type of 
Federal medical aid. 

According to Dr. Porterfield, Deputy 
Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, out of the 10 million 
persons in the Nation who have heart 
disease, 4 million are 65 or older. At 
any given time, some 750,000 persons 
have cancer and most of these are per- 
sons over 65. Almost 3 million individ- 
uals have diabetes and the aged account 
for the majority. This is also true of 
the 5 million suffering from arthritis and 
the 6 million who are affected by related 
rheumatic disorders. Each of these dis- 
eases brings with it the high costs of 
medical and hospitalization treatment 
as well as the need for expensive drugs. 
In considering these dramatic and dis- 
turbing figures let us not forget that 
medical costs have increased 46 percent 
in the last 10 years. 

The economic distress caused by these 
advanced medical costs is even more 
impressive when we realize that 74 per- 
cent of the aged have income of nothing 
to $1,000; 11 percent have incomes from 
$1,000 to $2,000 and only 15 percent have 
incomes of $2,000 and more. These sta- 
tistics make us consciously appreciate 
that illness among the elderly is truly 
a staggering and discouraging financial 
burden. 

There is no common sense in any at- 
tempt to deny or gloss over this obvious 
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national problem, and the urgent neces- 
sity of promptly dealing with it. There 
are multitudinous bills before the Con- 
gress now in recognition of the problem. 
The administration itself has openly ad- 
mitted its existence. There remains only 
the legislative task and duty of designing 
@ measure acceptable to the Congress 
and the President, which will extend the 
fullest and most equitable Federal insur- 
ance possible to the desperate aged in 
their gallant fight against the economic 
distress and discouragement of costly 
sickness in their declining years. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope this ses- 
sion of the Congress will not conclude 
until those of us, in the Congress and the 
administration who have the responsi- 
bility, have fully discharged our duty and 
obligation to the elderly citizens of this 
blessed and bountiful country. 





H.R. 5636 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions I have taken the lib- 
erty to express the purposes upon which 
I was motivated to introduce H.R. 5636 
in the 86th Congress, being legislation 
designed to afford relief to certain 
American nationals whose property 
was damaged in Central Europe as a re- 
sult of World War II and providing a 
means for return of a limited amount of 
sequestered German assets arising out 
of that conflict. In this latter regard, 
as a condition precedent to returning 
these assets to Germany, H.R. 5636 pro- 
vided that the West German Govern- 
ment should honor certain long-existing 
debt obligations to American nationals. 

It did not come with complete surprise 
that the Reichsbank and the Deutsch- 
golddiskontbank liquidation law was de- 
feated in the Bundestag. This most re- 
cent disinclination on the part of the 
German Government to discharge Ger- 
many’s prewar debts emphasizes and 
further justifies the conditions precedent 
contained in my bill, H.R. 5636. Because 
of this most recent action, I am now 
more than ever convinced that there 
should be no further discussions con- 
cerning the return of German property 
until the West German Government has 
discharged its prewar obligations to U.S. 
nationals. This refusal on the part of 
West Germany is, as I have emphasized 
before, something of a less-than-scrupu- 
lous pattern in fulfilling its longstanding 
obligations to the international com- 
munity, especially those in connection 
with the Reichsbank’s guarantee to non- 
German investors in the Golddiskont- 
bank whose dividends continue to be in 
default and remain unpaid solely be- 
cause of the delay in the liquidation of 
the Hitler banks, all of which have been 
a great prejudice to many American in- 
vestors. 
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Because of this recent action by the 
legislative body of the West German 
Government, I will submit new legisla- 
tion in the next Congress, as well as re- 
spectfully requesting the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to defer any action 
upon any treaty arrangement with Ger- 
many and defer any arrangement to re- 
turn sequestered or vested assets until 
the German Government has met its 
obligations to our citizens. This position 
is not only reasonable but is further 
motivated by the desire to protect Amer- 
ican investments abroad and to an- 
nounce to the world that the Congress 
of the United States will, on every oc- 
casion possible, support its American na- 
tionals in doing business abroad and 
making investments overseas. 





Address by Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter at University of Pittsburgh 


Commencement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day morning, June 8, 1960, was the occa- 
sion of the annual commencement exer- 
cises of the University of Pittsburgh. 

This fine university, whose trademark 
has been the Cathedral of Learning, this 
year had 2,282 graduates from its sev- 
eral undergraduate, graduate, and pro- 
fessional schools. 

The principal speaker at the gradua- 
tion was our good longtime friend and 
former colleague in the House, the Hon- 
orable Christian A. Herter, Secretary of 
State. The Secretary was also presented 
with an honorary degree. 

I am calling the account of the gradu- 
ation which appeared in the June 8 issue 
of the Pittsburgh Press to the attention 
of the Congress and the American peo- 
ple, and especially the excerpts from the 
Secretary’s excellent speech on current 
international affairs. 

The article follows: 

Reps Fear DISARMING, HERTER SAYS—-SECRECY 
WovuLp END WITH INSPECTIONS, Pitt GRAD- 
UATES TOLD 

(By Kenneth Eskey) 

Soviet secrecy is a threat to the peace of 
the world, Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter said here today. 

“The Soviets profess to want disarmament,” 
Mr. Herter said, “but their obsession with 
secrecy has made them unwilling to accept 
the type of inspection arrangements which 
are absolutely indispensable to any safe and 
acceptable system of controlled disarma- 
ment.” 

One of the great issues of our times, he 
said, is the conflict between open and closed 
societies, 

Speaking at University of Pittsburgh 
commencement exercises, Mr. Herter told the 
2,282 graduates: 

“One reason why a closed society is a 


danger to our world community is that it 
harbors 


secrecy; it cherishes estrangement 
from and hostility toward the outside world. 
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“In states so dominated, concealment be- 
comes a fetish. Such states instill fears og 
other nations in their peoples.” 

According to Mr. Herter, Soviet secrecy 
has a practical purpose. 

“Excessive secrecy is regarded as a great 
military asset,” he said, “the equivalent of 
so many divisions or missiles.” 

The former Massachusetts Governor did 
not touch directly on the U-2 spy plane 
incident. Of relations with Russia, he said: 

“The important thing is to face our tasks 
of the future in a constructive frame of mind. 
Mutual recriminations about past actions are 
futile. 

“Nor is it helpful to try to define our policy 
toward the Soviet Union as either ‘hard’ or 
‘soft,’ nor to depict the international conflict 
in colors of black and white. 

“Our posture should be calm, resolute and 
vigilant, at the same time that we explore 
every available opportunity to move our rela- 
tionships on to a more hopeful plane of in- 
creased understanding and mutual coopera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Herter was greeted at Allegheny County 
Airport by four Pitt officials—Dr. Alan C, 
Rankin, vice chancellor; Dr. Holbert Carroll, 
who heads Pitt’s political science depart- 
ment; Leon Falk Jr., vice president of the 
board of trustees, and Dr. Shepherd L. Wit- 
man, director of cultural and educational ex- 
changes at the University. 

The Secretary of State, attired in gray suit 
with blue tie, proceeded immediately from 
the plane ramp to an auto. 

At Pitt he told newsmen he thinks Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will follow through on plans 
to visit Japan, despite demonstrations there, 

He said the Japanese wouldn’t withdraw 
their invitation unless they feared the Presi- 
dent would be in danger or suffer indignities, 

AMBASSADOR PRESENT 

Also attending the graduation exercises 
was Howard Jones, U.S. Ambassador to In- 
donesia, a friend of Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, 
Pitt chancellor. 

Secretary Herter and his party lunched at 
Dr. Litchfield’s home on Beechwood Boule- 
vard with some 200 university and civic of- 
ficials. 

Most of Mr. Herter’s commencement speech, 
“The University and the World Community,” 
dealt with international exchange programs. 

He urged the Pitt graduates to apply their 
learning to the great tasks of the future. 

FATE AT STAKE, HE SAYS 

“For we are truly engaged in a contest 
of which the stakes, and the outcome are 
the fate of our culture and our civilization,” 
he said. 

Mr. Herter made a strong plea for togeth- 
erness. 

“The basic and central reality,” he said, 
“is the essentially political fact that all na- 
tions now must live together and that a com- 
munity of interests must come into exist- 
ence.” 

Mr. Herter recalled our national goals. 

“Aware as we must continue to be of the 
Communist threat, and with all our pre- 
cautions to deal with it, we must never be 
sO preoccupied with the Soviet challenge as 
to forget our own constructive purposes,” he 
said. 

“We have our vision of the future. We 
must press forward toward the new horizon. 
The values of our culture are not ours alone. 
They are a heritage which we must seek to 
conserve and pass on to coming generations.” 

Mr. Herter spoke glowingly of cultural ex- 
change programs. 

PRAISES DR. LITCHFIELD 

“You are all aware of the special progress 
we have made in recent years in what are 
called East-West exchanges, or more prop- 
erly, exchanges between the West and the 
Soviet bloc,” he said. 
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Mr. Herter hailed contacts of all kinds— 
social, business, labor, cultural, educational, 
scientific, athletic, diplomatic and political. 

He had particular praise for Pitt and its 
chancellor, Dr. Litchfield. ; 

Pitt has contributed to international un- 
derstanding “to a degree found in very few 
American universities,” Mr. Herter said. 

He commended Pitt for creating the Office 
of Cultural and Educational Exchange and 


organizing the Intercollegiate Regional 
Council for International Educational 
Exchange. 


“Moreover,” he said, “your university has 
not confined its interest to the campus, but 
has enlisted the support of the entire com- 
munity through the Pittsburgh Council for 
International Visitors.” 

Mr. Herter thanked Dr. Litchfield for his 
work as chairman of the Governmental Af- 
fairs Institute. 

The Secretary of State was one of four 
men receiving honorary degrees during the 
commencement ceremony on the Cathedral 
of Learning lawn. 

Presenting the degree to Mr. Herter was 
Gov. David L. Lawrence, a Pitt trustee. 

“In a time of turbulence and adversity,” 
said Governor Lawrence, “he has distin- 
guished himself and his office with sagacity 
and dignity.” 

Other honorary degree winners were: 

Courtney Craig Smith, president of 
Swarthmore College; Henry J. Heinz II, 
chairman of the board of H. J. Heinz Co., and 
Robert Douglas Stuart, chairman of the 
board of Quaker Oats Co. 

Adding an international tinge to com- 
mencement were 30 graduates from 18 for- 
eign countries. 

Highest honor graduates were: 

Liberal arts: David Breakstone, Paul Har- 
per, Bertram Nemitz, Gerry Sack, John 
Strauch, Richard Watson, Catherine Wilson, 
Richard Butera, James Greaves, James Har- 
rison, Alice Jervis, Robert Sekerka and Win- 
ifred Little. 

Engineering: Donald Jessep Jr., 
Wetklow and Caroline Louise Rodder. 

Business administration: Ray Rowney, Jr. 
and Harry Kaufman. 

Education: Janet Hecht, Gloria Levinson, 
Rita Natale, Audrey Lang, Janis Markham 
and Elizabeth Irene Tassoney. 

Graduate Social Work: Morton Coleman 
and Helen Warga. 

Dentistry: Donald Pipko. 

Nursing: Evelyn Hearn, Perina Chioldi 
and Norman Rodgers. 

A fanfare of trumpets from the fourth 
floor parapets of the Cathedral of Learning 
opened the ceremonies at 9:30 a.m. 

Black-robed graduates and faculty mem- 
bers marched in the processional. 


Harry 





Miss Frances Knight, Director of the 


U.S. Passport Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Depart- 
ment of State may well be proud of Miss 
Frances Knight, Director of the U.S. 
Passport Office. 

In many instances State Department 
personnel are subject to criticism and 
ridicule, many times without justifica- 
tion. My knowledge of them is that they 
are generally a very fine group of de- 
voted public servants, good Americans. 


CVI——775 
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However, Miss Knight’s article, “Don’t 
Be an ‘Ugly American,’ ” inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of June 6, 1960, is 
proof positive of a sincere desire to cre- 
ate a proper and true image of Ameri- 
cans abroad. As in the State Depart- 
ment, so among our tourists abroad, a 
small minority cast unfortunate shadows 
on the unoffending majority. 

If my colleagues have not already done 
so, I urge them to read the article to 
which I have referred. 

I hope the Department of State will 
recognize that Miss Knight has made a 
real contribution to its prestige and that 
if her admonitions are followed its job 
en be more pleasant throughout the 
world. 





Address by Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter at University of Pittsburgh 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I am including the full text of the 
excellent speech by the Honorable Chris- 
tian A. Herter, Secretary of State, at the 
annual graduation exercises at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

With the mutual security appropria- 
tion bill about to come before the House, 
I feel this excellent address should be 
called to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress and to the American 
people. 

The address follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY AND THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


(Address by the Honorable Christian A. Her- 
ter, Secretary of State, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., Wednesday, June 
8, 1960) 

It is a privilege to be with you today, and 

a pleasure to share in this ancient ritual. 
The gowns and hoods we wear remind us of 
the antiquity of the university tradition, and 
the legacy of faith as well as knowledge on 
which it draws. We are made aware of the 
significance of the life of tnis university to 
the city, the State, and the Nation. You are 
part of that “republic of learning” which 
knows no frontiers, and which in our times 
is perhaps more vital than ever before in 
history if the barriers which separate peo- 
ples are to be broken down and man is to 
measure up to the potentialities and oppor- 
tunities of our unparalleled era. 


OUR CHANGING WORLD 


We now live, together with all peoples, 
in a relatively small world, the dimensions 
of which are further rapidly shrinking. This 
fact has already completely revolutionized 
the relations between man and man, between 
different societies, nations, and continents. 
Our world is a neighborhood. Science has 
wrought wonders which tend to create the 
physical, the technical basis for a world com-~ 
munity. The material foundation of such 
a community lies ready to our hands; it ex- 
ists in rudimentary form. 

We are, all of us, confronted today by 
new and challenging frontiers, not between 
men and nations but frontiers surrounding 
us all, as individuals, beckoning us on to 
new endeavors and concerted efforts. You 
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of the community of learning bear a special 
responsibility, that our common cultural 
heritage be preserved and made pertinent 
and applicable to the great tasks that chal- 
lenge us on many fronts. For we are truly 
engaged in a contest of which the stakes 
and the outcome are the fate of our culture 
and our civilization. 

Let us be clear in our minds about what 
has been happening. Many of us here can 
recall the days when most of our world 
seemed far away from us, rather unreal 
in fact. Our people, in town and country, 
were preoccupied with local and personal— 
or at the most, national—affairs. Europe 
and Asia were far away. So was Latin 
America. Africa was a great unknown. 
Newspapers recorded little of world events, 
usually only at a time of disaster or war. 

Now these times are gone beyond recall. 
We would not call them back if we could. 
We live in a new and utterly different kind 
of world. 

It is a startling thought that it now 
has become possible, for the first time in 
history, for all peoples of the world to live 
together. The so-called backward peoples 
can now begin to enjoy the benefits of our 
modern civilization. The techniques are 
available whereby all members of the human 
race can be well fed and clothed and housed. 
We seem on the verge of conquest of the 
abysmal poverty and disease and misery that 
have long been the lot of most of mankind. 
The basic and central reality is the essen- 
tially political fact, that all nations now 
must live together and that a community of 
interests must come into existence. 


OPEN AND CLOSED SOCIETIES 


This poses one of the great issues of our 
times, the conflict between the concepts of 
open and closed societies. In America we 
have aspired to an open society, and have 
sought increasingly to realize it in our world 
relationships. In such a society there is 
an absence of needless and artificial bar- 
riers, and a cross-fertilization and free com- 
petition of ideas. This is a fundamental 
aspect of our tradition and heritage, of our 
national style. In general this concept is 
shared and exemplified in the other coun- 
tries of the free world, where there is freedom 
of communication, of expression, of travel, 
and of initiative. 

The other concept, that of a closed so- 
ciety, still prevails in many parts of the 
world, even though it is gradually being mod- 
ified by the influx and pressure of modern 
forces and ideas. In such societies men 
must live largely separate and secluded from 
their fellow men elsewhere, bound by tra- 
dition and often superstition, subservient to 
governments and institutions over which 
they have little control. Their thoughts are 
patterned after the concepts and ideologies 
imposed upon them from above. 

It will be difficult to resolve the central 
political problem of our times so long as 
closed societies of repressed and unfree peo- 
ples exist. This is particularly true when 
all peoples are being pulled more and more 
into the course of world history. Hermit 
nations are an anachronism. There is no 
room for unfree nations, whether subjected 
to the tyranny of human despots, or to the 
tyranny of false and outworn systems and 
ideas. Our world can never become a true 
community so long as a part of its peoples 
remain shut off from the main currents of 
history. 

One reason why a closed society is a dan- 
ger to our world community is that it har- 
bors secrecy; it cherishes estangement from 
and hostility toward the outside world. In 
states so dominated concealment becomes a 
fetish. Such states instill fears of other 
nations in their peoples. Excessive secrecy 
is regarded as a great military asset, the 
equivalent of so many divisions or missiles. 

I believe it is this same fetish of secrecy 
that obstructs progress toward arms control. 
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The Soviets profess to want disarmament, 
but their obsession with secrecy has made 
them unwilling to accept the type of in- 
spection arrangements which are absolutely 
indispensable to any safe and acceptable sys- 
tem of controlled disarmament. 

It is even more true now than when it 
was stated by President Eisenhower before 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
1958, that “the nature of today’s weapons, 
the nature of modern communications, and 
the widening circle of new nations make it 
plain that we must, in the end, be a world 
community of open societies. * * * The con- 
cept of the open society is the ultimate key 
to a system of arms control we all can trust.” 


RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.S.R. 
The important thing is to face our tasks 
of the future in a constructive frame of 
mind. Mutual recriminations about past 
actions are futile. Nor is it helpful to try to 
define our policy toward the Soviet Union as 
either hard or soft nor to depict the inter- 
national conflict in colors of black and white. 
Our posture should be calm, resolute and 
vigilant, at the same time that we explore 
every available opportunity to move our 
relationships on to a more hopeful plane of 
increased understanding and mutual cooper- 
ation. 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Returning to our main political problem, 
that of creating the reality of a world of 
peoples living together, and through their 
relationships building the foundations of a 
true world community, I would refer to the 
special significance in this connection of our 
exchange program. This process of exchange 
was well called by the late Secretary Dulles 
“a curative and creative force in world af- 
fairs.” It fosters human contacts, serving as 
a catalytic agent, strengthening bonds be- 
tween friends, diminishing the gulf between 
antagonists. These contacts are of almost 
every conceivable kind—social, business, la- 
bor, cultural, educational, scientific, athletic, 
diplomatic, even political. 

Much of this program relates to what 
might be called cultural and educational 
exchanges in the literal sense. It involves 
mainly students and scholars. It plants 
many seeds of intellectual growth which are 
bound to ripen and bear fruit, to the benefit 
of both countries concerned. 

Closely related to this is the exchange 
of specialists in various fields of useful en- 
deavor—agricultural, industrial, technical, 
military, athletic. Artists and entertainers 
communicate not merely their talents but 
increased understanding of and respect for 
the genius of the nation they represent. 

All this is to the good. But I would es- 
pecially emphasize that this program is and 
should be, to a large extent, political in the 
best semse. The leader exchange program 
is designed to fill this need. This is so 
because it brings about the mutual inter- 
change of persons who are, or are destined 
to be, leaders and persons of distinction in 
their respective countries. These are people 
of prominence or promise in political, gov- 
ernmental, business, and labor activities. 
Each year this program brings to our shores 
key personalities of other nations. We ex- 
hibit to them America as it is; not a glam- 
orized picture fixed up by propagandists, nor 
yet the sordid version so often propagated 
abroad by certain of our realistic school of 
writers. 

You are all aware of the special progress 
we have made in recent years in what are 
called East-West exchanges, or more prop- 
erly, exchanges between the West and the 
Soviet bloc. You know that these have 
been at many levels and of diverse types. 


ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


Surely no institutions are better fitted 
than our universities to advance these pur- 
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poses. Their role in the advancement of 
scientific knowledge is too obvious to re- 
quire elaboration. Let me stress, however, 
their role in our progress toward a world 
of open societies as the basis of world com- 
munity and in contributing to the exchange 
of ideas among peoples out of which even- 
tually may emerge a sense of community and 
@ consensus about those things on which 
the very survival of our civilization depends. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The University of Pittsburgh has caught 
the vision of this new horizon. We in the 
Department of State fully appreciate what 
you have done in various ways. 

You have a long record of active interest 
and participation in the international ex- 
change idea. By creating the Office of Cul- 
tural and Educational Exchange, you have 
added a new dimension to the intellectual 
life of the university. In fact, Pittsburgh 
has shown an increasing awareness of our 
Nation’s responsibility to assist other peo- 
ples and to learn from other cultures, and 
has made this the basis of its programs to 
a degree found in very few American uni- 
versities. 

You have made great advances in affilia- 
tion with foreign universities, in the number 
of foreign students and faculty members, 
in new and varied programs of study in in- 
ternational affairs, and in the growing num- 
ber of Pittsburgh faculty members and stu- 
dents who study abroad. 

Moreover, your university has not con- 
fined its interest to the campus, but has en- 
listed the support of the entire community 
through the Pittsburgh Council for Inter- 
national Visitors. The modern city of Pitts- 
burgh is rich with the history and contri- 
butions of many nationalities, and is a strik- 
ing example to the world of the benefits born 
of mutual cooperation and friendly exchange. 

You have organized the Intercollegiate Re- 
gional Council for International Educational 
Exchange, together with affiliated colleges 
and universities in a five-State area, thus 
pooling the great intellectual and cultural 
resources of the region for exchange activ- 
ities. 

In addition, your chancellor has contrib- 
uted greatly to the success of the exchange 
of leaders program through the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute. 

These outstanding achievements of the 
University of Pittsburgh deserve the highest 
commendation. I bring to you from the De- 
partment of State my warmest congratula- 
tions and appreciation. 

What you have accomplished moves me 
to make certain comments and suggestions. 

First, I should like to repeat and empha- 
size what I have indicated throughout my 
address; namely, that a cultural exchange 
program in the broadest sense is of vital im- 
portance in our whole foreign policy in the 
swiftly changing and dynamic world in which 
we live. Whatever the importance we at- 
tach to political, economic, and military pro- 
grams, we must always remember that what 
touches men’s minds and influences their 
thinking is, perhaps, the most determining 
factor of all in shaping historic events and 
the course of civilization. 

Second, I would suggest that our higher 
institutions of learning, so far as possible, 
attach primary importance to the educa- 
tional exchange program, in their planning, 
and in their budgeting and staffing, for it is 
an integral part of their responsibilities and 
activities. 

Third, I would appeal to industrial, labor, 
and private organizations generally to make 
systematic efforts to contribute to such an 
exchange program within the range of their 
special interests and capacities. 

Fourth, I believe, that the Federal Govern- 
ment should give increasing emphasis to the 
exchange program as one of the essential 
components of a sound foreign policy. 
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CONCLUSION 


Let me conclude by pointing to our long- 
term goals as a Nation. Aware as we must 
continue to be of the Communist threat, and 
with all our precautions to deal with it, we 
must never be so preoccupied with the Soviet 
challenge as to forget our own constructive 
purposes. We have our vision of the future. 
We must press forward toward the new hori- 
zon. The values of our culture are not ours 
alone. They are a heritage which we must 
seek to conserve and pass on to coming 
generations. 

A new world is dawning—a world, we 
trust, swept by the winds of freedom; in 
which freedom’s message and rewards may 
be shared by the newly emerging nations; in 
which a true world community will come 
into being resting on the rule of law and not 
of force. 

The cause of civilization is not the selfish 
interest of any one nation. The universities 
are uniquely fitted, intellectually and philo- 
sophically, to interpret this new world to us 
and to our friends in other lands. It is the 
common task of all of us—educators and 
scholars, scientists and religious leaders, 
businessmen, labor leaders, and all those 
groups which make up our free and open 
society—to find ways, together with the 
Government, to work with people in other 
countries so that we may all move forward 
together, building better societies and 
strengthening gradually the foundations of 
a true world community. 





West Berlin—A Beacon at the Frontier of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
aftermath of the summit collapse is a 
most appropriate moment to reaffirm 
American support of West Berlin and 
its people in their unshakeable devotion 
to freedom. 

It is my deep concern that the tragic 
lack of effective plans for dealing with 
the capture of the U-2 and the break- 
down of the summit conference may in- 
dicate there are no effective plans for 
maintaining free Berlin in the face of 
whatever crisis the Communists may 
manufacture. 

Roscoe Drummond last week in an ex- 
cellent column in the Washington Post 
described the drama of West Berlin—its 
brightly lighted face turned toward the 
arriving air passenger as a striking sym- 
bol of the light of freedom it tends so 
stanchly. 

Mr. Drummond pointed out that West 
Berlin indeed has never been “logically 
tenable” but West Berliners have against 
all logic made it tenable. 

I would point out to my fellow Ameri- 
cans that it is actually the unchallenge- 
able logic of freedom that America’s 
abandonment of the brave men, women, 
and children of West Berlin to Com- 
munist slavery could be “the first step 
in the erosion of American freedom 
itself.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Roscoe Drummond’s column, 
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along with releases covering two of my 
statements on West Berlin—one deliv- 
ered last Sunday before the Minnesota 
Volkfest Association in Minneapolis and 
the other delivered in Milwaukee on 
March 6 be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

West Bertin—A Ciry or LicuT, FREEDOM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—During my recent trip to 
West Berlin, I realized that Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev is right; you only have to see and 
feel West Berlin in the flesh to realize why 
to the Soviet leader it is a “cancer” and “a 
bone stuck in my throat,” an “abnormality.” 

It is all of these things—and more. 

It is an annoying, disturbing, depressing 
vision of Western democratic spirit visible 
to the whole Soviet and satellite peoples, a 
radiant image of what their life could be 
if it were permitted. 

The truth is that West Berlin is a city of 
light and determination. 

But Soviet Prime Minister Khrushchev is 
not willing to look upon West Berlin as a 
challenge which he will take up and eagerly 
endeavor to surpass. 

Instead, West Berlin’s freedom and resili- 
ence and prosperity are a “bone in his 
throat,” an abnormality which he must try 
to suffocate. 

I feel sure the West Berliners are not going 
to stand quietly by and have their inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness suppressed. They will defend 
their postwar democracy with everything 
they own including their bare hands. 

To travel by air to Berlin at night is an 
exciting experience. For 110 miles you have 
been flying over East German Communist 
territory and in every direction there is 
almost unrelieved darkness, occasionally a 
lone flicker of light to suggest a sleeping 
city—a kind of mental darkness as well as 
visible. 

And then you come upon West Berlin as 
though a massive rainbow had burst through 
the clouds, a flashing, animate, multicolored 
city spread out below you as though proud 
to be alive and proud to be seen. 

You can theorize all you want to about 
how West Berlin—a divided city in a divided 
country, a city surrounded by a regime con- 
trolled by Moscow—cannot last. You can 
look at the facts and say that this city 
can’t exist, can’t survive, can’t sustain 
itself, 

You can believe that West Berlin can sur- 
mount the latest Soviet-inspired crisis, but 
can it survive the next? Or the next? And 
you can logically conclude that West Ber- 
lin just is not tenable. 

West Berlin has never been logically ten- 
able but West Berliners have made West 
Berlin a great, a vibrant city of freedom, 
and made it tenable against all logic. 

Some suggest that West Berlin is a dying 
city. It isn’t. Because of the high per- 
centage of elderly people in the city’s total 
population, its population decreased 18,000 
last year. Deaths still exceed births. But 
the birth rate is steadily going up. It 
mounted from 7.9 to 9.5 in the last 4 years. 
This measures the confidence of West Berlin 
youth in their future. 

If there is one thing which the Western 
Powers must preserve it is the freedom of 
the 2,250,000 West Berliners who are using 
that freedom so magnificently. 

HUMPHREY LauDS West BERLIN AS “WHITE 

LIGHT OF FREEDOM” IN COMMUNIST DaRK- 

NESS 


Senator Husrrr H. HumPHREY, Democrat 
of Minnesota, told a gathering of the Minne- 
sota Volkfest Association in Minneapolis 
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Sunday that Khrushchev’s “passionate re- 
sentment of the fact of West Berlin’s inde- 
pendence stems from his fear that the white 
light of freedom streaming into the sur- 
rounding Communist darkness from West 
Berlin will keep all of Eastern Europe in a 
constant agitation for something better 
than the Communist can give them.” 

The Minnesotan, a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, told the group 
that he expected “renewed pressure on the 
United States and our allies” from the Com- 
munists to get out of West Berlin. 

“We must have strong nerves and firm 
courage,” he said, ‘the kind which the West 

erliners themselves and their gallant 
mayor, Willy Brandt, have been displaying 
for so Many years. 

“Khrushchev has complained that West 
Berlin is a bone in his throat,” Senator 
HuMPHREY commented. “What he really. 
means is that West Berlin is a dazzling light 
that gets in the Russian eye. He doesn’t 
like it, and I don’t blame him: West Berlin 
as an island of freedom and prosperity is a 
psychological threat to the whole edifice of 
Communist power in Eastern Europe. 

“I must confess that I am worried, how- 
ever, about what plans our Government may 
have for dealing with any new crisis on West 
Berlin that Khrushchev may bring about at 
any time. 

“After more than 18 months since I was in 
Berlin with Willy Brandt at the time of the 
last great Berlin crisis, I am not convinced 
that our Government has made any con- 
crete, workable plan for dealing with the 
next crisis—just as there were not workable 
plans for dealing with the U-2 incident and 
the summit collapse. 

“Indeed, in those 18 months, Communist 
military power as compared with our own 
has been strengthened, and Khrushchev’s 
arrogance and threats have increased pro- 
portionately. 

“We cannot permit ourselves to stumble 
and falter if we are again faced with the next 
naked threat to the Western position in 
Berlin. We must not only have definite 
plans to deal with the crisis, but we must 
be sure that the Soviet dictatorship under- 
stands very clearly that the United States 
and our allies will take firm and definite 
steps to protect the freedom-loving West 
Berliners. 

“There must not be another humiliating 
disaster to the West like that which we have 
just experienced.” 

Senator HumpHrey recalled his visit with 
Mayor Brandt of West Berlin in November 
of 1958, when the Minnesotan flew directly 
to Berlin to assure the West Berliners that 
the American people backed them to the hilt 
in the face of the Khrushchev ultimatum. 

“I remember as if it were yesterday how 
warmly Mayor Brandt welcomed me and 
with what pride he showed me his half of 
the city—from its bustling shops and 
factories to its modern housing for workers. 
He told me how all this had been raised 
from rubble—rubble so tremendous that it 
has been piled into landscaped and terraced 
hills and made into public parks. 

“In long and frank talks as we drove about 
the city, he shared with me the grave prob- 
lems in maintaining this little island of 
freedom in a totalitarian sea. At the heart 
of the city, by the famous Brandenburg 
Gate, we stood together on the very frontier 
between freedom and slavery. 

“I was deeply moved as he told me of the 
hardships of the first Berlin blockade, and 
expressed the gratitude of his people for the 
Allied airlift which kept the city alive. 
The people of Berlin have put up a beautiful 
memorial directly in front of Templehof 
Airport to the 38 flyers who lost their lives 
in the course of the airlift, and I was privi- 
leged to lay a wreath before it. 

“I spoke to many Berliners, and asked 
them how their nerves were standing up 
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under the strain. told me: ‘Don’t 
worry about our nerves, and we won’t worry 
about yours.’ 

“That is the spirit that characterizes the 
brave people of West Berlin,” Senator 
HUMPHREY concluded. “To abandon them 
to the tyranny of the Communists would not 
only be morally evil, but it could be the 
first step in the erosion of American freedom 
itself. 

“The Communist tiger would not be ap- 
peased by feeding him the bone of West 
Berlin—his appetite would only be sharpened 


for bigger game.” 

TEXT OF REMARKS OF SENATOR HUBERT H. 
Humpnrey, Rapio STaTion WISN, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS., Marcu 6, 1960 


It is only 10 weeks until the opening of 
the summit conference at Geneva. It is 16 
months since Khrushchev launched his ulti- 
matum against the freedom-loving city of 
Berlin, and he is losing no opportunity to 
show his impatience. He very badly wants to 
push the West—and freedom—out of Berlin. 

Even during his junket to Indonesia, he 
took time to threaten Berlin again. He de- 
manded that the Western Powers sign peace 
treaties with both Germanies—West Ger- 
many and East Germany. If they did not, 
he threatened to sign his own treaty with 
East Germany, and to snuff out the legal 
rights of the occupying powers in Berlin. 

“West Berlin,” he said ominously, “is on 
the territory of East Germany.” 

The 1958 ultimatum has already yielded 
big dividends to Khrushchev—two Foreign 
Ministers’ conferences, his visit to America, 
and an invitation to a series of summit 
meetings. But the appetite grows with eat- 
ing, and he wants more and more and more. 

At his press conference last month, Secre- 
tary of State Herter acknowledged that the 
tough Soviet talk on Berlin has him worried. 
With a frankness so far unique among ad- 
ministration leaders, he attributed it to the 
edge the Soviet Union now holds over the 
United States in intercontinental missiles— 
the so-called missile gap. 

This raises a very grave question—what 
have we done with the 16 months since 
Khrushchev launched his warning? 

One thing we certainly cannot complain 
of—the attitude of the free people of West 
Berlin. Under the leadership of their gal- 
lant mayor, Willy Brandt—a man whom I 
am proud to number among my close 
friends—they have remained steadfast in 
the face of a long series of veiled and naked 
threats. 

I was in Europe in 1958 when the Khru- 
shchev ultimatum was delivered, and I went 
direct to Berlin to assure its mayor and peo- 
ple that the American people backed them 
to the hilt. 

I remember as if it were yesterday how 
warmly Mayor Brandt welcomed me and with 
what pride he showed me his half of the 
city—from its bustling shops and factories 
to its modern housing for workers. He told 
me how all this had been raised from rub- 
ble—rubble so tremendous that it has been 
piled into landscaped and terraced hills and 
made into public parks. 

In long and frank talks as we drove about 
the city, he shared with me the grave prob- 
lems in maintaining this little island of free- 
dom in a totalitarian sea. At the heart of 
the city, by the famous Brandenburg Gate, 
we stood together on the very frontier be- 
tween freedom and slavery. 

I was deeply moved as he told me of the 
hardships of the first Berlin blockade, and 
expressed the gratitude of his people for the 
allied airlift which kept the city alive. The 
people of Berlin have put up a beautiful me- 
morial in front of Tempelhof Airport to the 
38 flyers who lost their lives in the course of 
the airlift, and I was privileged to lay a 
wreath before it. 
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I spoke to many Berliners, and asked them 
how their nerves were standing up under 
the strain. They told me: “Don’t worry 
about our nerves, and we won’t worry about 
yours.” 

I don’t worry about our nerves—but I do 
worry about the yawning gaps in our 
readiness to meet a crisis which may burst 
upon us in 10 weeks time—or even sooner. 

I am concerned, as many well-informed ob- 
servers are, about the space gap and the 
missile gap. 

Soviet sputniks and luniks are blazing out 
into space with a magnitude of thrust which, 
even now—2 years after the first sputnik— 
we are unable to match. 

I am alarmed by the prospect that, within 
the next 2 or 3 years, the Russians may have 
a 3-to-1 advantage over us in missiles—but 
I am even more alarmed that the admin- 
istration reacts to this appalling prospect as 
if it were nothing more than the Russian 
victory in the winter Olympics. 

It is the complacency gap which troubles 
me even more than the missile gap. 

When I was in college, we were taught in 
elementary psychology that a stimulus gives 
rise to a response. This administration, 
however, has repealed the basic laws of 
human behavior. There is plenty of stimu- 
lus, but tragically little response. 

We have been warned—again and again 
and again. But all this administration does 
is to administer us another tranquilizing 
pill. 

There is another gaping gap that bothers 
me—what I call the testimony gap, the gap 
between what we are told and what we 
uncomfortably suspect to be the painful 
truth. 

Recently we were told, in an official manual 
that shall remain nameless—and, in fact, 
unsanctified—that the idea of Americans 
having a right to know what’s going on is, 
and I quote, “Another foolish remark often 
heard.” 

The manual has been shot down, but the 
malady lingers on. Only a few days ago the 
President blasted two of our most respon- 
sible newspapers—the New York Times and 
the Washington Post—for printing perfectly 
accurate reports of the testimony of former 
Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett—a Re- 
publican, by the way. 

I for one shall keep repeating this so- 
called foolish remark until someone up there 
hears and heeds—and lets the American 
people know what's going on. 

Who are we fooling, anyway? Maybe our 
own people—but not, by Secretary Herter’s 
admission, the Soviets. 

Then there is a third threatening gap— 
the moral gap, the gap between what we 
preach and what we practice. 

Almost 6 years have passed since the Su- 
preme Court’s decision outlawing segregated 
schools. Yet the administration and Con- 
gress still shirk their share of responsibility 
for enforcing that decision. 

We haven’t even heard from the White 
House what we have every right to expect— 
a clear and unequivocal affirmation of the 
moral rightness of that historic decision. 

We talk of our affluent society—and yet we 
leave over 20 million of our people languish- 
ing in poverty: the aged, the sick, and those 
marooned in the depressed areas which pock- 
mark our country. 

Khrushchev doesn’t need a “seeing eye” 
satellite to spy out our weaknesses. As he 
sees it, ours is a dying system—and his hands 
are itching for the spade so that he can 
“bury” us—to quote his own blunt word. 

There isn’t any quizmaster who can slip 
us, under the table, the answers to the grave 
questions which hang over us. There isn’t 
any payola that will insure our prestige in 
the world, unless we earn it by deeds as well 
as words. 

I have made a pretty careful study of 
Soviet strategy, and I know this. There is 
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no day-to-day fumbling in their policy, as 
there too often is in ours: They think in 
terms of years and. of decades. They weigh 
future trends as well as present facts. 

They will have one kind of policy if they 
think America is rising in the world. They 
will have another, and much more unpleas- 
ant one, if they see we are sinking. 

They will be watching what we do, listen- 
ing to what we say, in the coming weeks. 
They will form their own shrewd judgment 
about whether we will continue sleepwalking 
into the limbo of second-class powers or 
whether we will, at long last, wake up and 
rally our great energies and capabilities for 
the crisis that lies ahead. 

It is good that we have all—Democrats and 
Republicans alike—united to say we will 
stand firm on Berlin. But we must do more 
than say the right words—much more. We 
must move to close the gaps that cloud with 
doubt the firmness of our purpose. 

I have just heard that Mayor Brandt has 
canceled plans to visit America and put the 
case of his beleaguered city before us—be- 
cause of the renewed gravity of the situation 
there. 

He wants to be on the job 24 hours a day, 
to meet and to cope with whatever may 
come. I would to God that our own Govern- 
ment had been on the job 24 hours a day 
for all these wasted 7 years. 

For myself, I shall continue to blow the 
bugle, sound the warning, seek to awaken the 
American people to the peril in which they 
stand. Given the full facts and alert, on- 
the-job leadership, we shall, I am utterly 
confident, surmount this coming crisis. 


Why New Laws Are Needed To Curb 
Chain Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
of California, has laid bare a most dis- 
turbing march of events in the business 
life of our country. Too little attention 
is paid, I think, to what is happening to 
small and independent business. It is 
tending to disappear; it is being squeezed 
out and being pushed to a minor, inef- 
fectual competitive role in the business 
life of the Nation. Jimmy ROoosEVELT 
has, with hard work and rare insight, 
intensive and patient investigation 
brought to light the exact nature of the 
problems small firms in the distribution 
fields are up against. More than that, 
he has advanced some very stimulating 
and fairminded proposals for coping with 
these problems. 

I believe that the Members will find 
both stimulating and extremely instruc- 
tive JIMMY ROOSEVELT’s expressions on a 
wide range of problems confronting small 
business today, as these appear in an 
exclusive interview with Larston D. Far- 
rar, the noted writer and business ana- 
lyst, and Washington correspondent for 
Food Merchandising. This interview, on 
the subject of the growing chainstore 
monopoly, appears in the May 1960 issue 
of Food Merchandising, a trade maga- 
zine which is read by tens of thousands 
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of independent food retailers throughout 
the United States. 

As matters now stand, the future of 
independent food retailing is anything 
but bright. A new survey of the food re- 
tailing industry recently made by the 
Federal Trade Commission shows that 
in the 10 years from 1948 to 1958, inde- 
pendent retailers’ share of food store 
sales dropped from 58 to 25 percent. On 
the other side of the coin, corporate 
chains with 11 or more retail outlets 
increased their share of food store sales 
from 29 to 44 percent in the same period. 
These facts should dispel any notion 
that the prospect of a chain monopoly 
in food distribution is merely a remote 
and fanciful spector. The problems 
which are knocking on our doors today 
should concern every Member of Con- 
gress, every housewife—in fact, all citi- 
zens in all walks of life. 

A word about Mr. Larston Farrar: In 
this interview he has again turned his 
noted talents to exposing and analyzing 
the half-hidden problems which affect 
the welfare of the whole Nation, as dis- 
tinguished from problems raised by the 
ambitions and campaigns of some special 
interest group. Mr. Farrar is, of course, 
the author of many books, such as 
“Washington Lowdown,” which have at- 
tracted national attention. 

Needless to say, I am personally very 


* proud of the fact that Jimmy Roose- 


VELT is a Member of our Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. For almost 10 
years now he has been chairman of the 
subcommittee dealing with small-busi- 
ness problems in the distribution fields, 
and I doubt if there is anyone in the 
country who can match his knowledge 
and expertness in this field. 

The interview from Food Merchandis- 
ing is as follows: 

OvuTLAw CHAIN MONOPOLY? 


(Representative ROOSEVELT leads the Gov- 
ernment fight to limit power of the chains. 
In this exclusive interview, ROOSEVELT 
answers such vital questions as: Why are 
new laws needed to curb chain monopoly? 
What are these new controls that should 
be put into law? How do we know these 
won't smother free competition instead of 
helping it?) 

(By Larston D, Farrar) 


JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, eldest son of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has served as Repre- 
sentative of California’s 26th District since 
elected in 1954. He was former chairman of 
the California Democratic Central Commit- 
tee and was Democratic national committee- 
man. A Marine Corps veteran, he now 
heads Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
Small Business Committee and has been 
conducting an investigation of the food 
field. His new bills would regulate com- 
petition through increased U.S. control of 
the industry. 

Larston D. Farrar, Washington correspond- 
ent for Food Merchandising, is one of the 
most noted writers on the Capitol scene. 
He has been called “‘one of the ten best-in- 
formed men on economic and national 
affairs in the country.” His “Washington 
Lowdown” was a fast-selling pocket edition 
and his latest book is “Successful Writers 
and How They Work.” His interviews and 
feature articles have appeared in leading 
magazines. Mr. Farrar’s interview with 
Representative RoosEve.t follows: 

“LARSTON D. Farrar. Mr. Roosevelt, our 
readers are aware of your energetic investi- 
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gation of food distribution practices. We 
hope, through this interview, to gain a better 
understanding of your work. 

“Representative JaMES RoosEevELT. I'm de- 
lighted with this interview because the more 
we all know about our problems, the better 
we can agree on solutions. One thing is 
certain: Sound action comes from sound 
thinking which is based on adequate and 
reliable information. I congratulate Food 
Merchandising for probing into this. I feel 
you are fulfilling the true function of a 

serving a tremendously important 
industry faced with a multitude of problems. 

“Question. To lead off, what specific leg- 
islation have you introduced to thwart the 
forces of monopoly you feel are at work? 

“Mr. RoosEvELT. There are three main bills 
which affect the food industry. First, H.R. 
9896 would give the Attorney General and 
the FTC the chance to review, in advance, 
any mergers of firms with capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits exceeding $10 million. 
Its purpose, of course, is to prevent mergers 
which might lessen competition or tend to 
create @ monopoly. 

“Second, there is H.R. 9898 which is aimed 
at ‘vertical integration.’ If enacted the PTC 
could prevent a company in the retailing 
business from going into the manufacturing 
or processing business if this activity would 
tend to create monopoly or affect competition 
adversely. 

“The third bill, H.R. 11315, would prevent 
any packer or any wholesale firm marketing 
meat, dairy goods, or poultry products, with 
gross annual sales of $10 million or more, 
from selling these products at retail. This 
would eliminate the retail chain from get- 
ting into the business of meatpacking and 
would also keep packers from getting into the 
retail business—if the firm’s sales are $10 
million a year or more. 

“Question. What findings have you made 
that justify these controls? 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. The 10 largest chains ac- 
count for almost 30 percent of U.S. grocery 
sales. The three largest chains account for 
approximately 47 percent of total chain 
sales, 

“There is considerable evidence that most 
large chains have integrated vertically until 
they now are in business at every stage, from 
the farm to the home. These chains handle 
a piece of meat from the time the calf is 
born until the steak is eaten at home— 
eliminating independent marketmen, brok- 
ers and processors at every step. As a re- 
sult, independent business operators at all 
levels of the industry have been disappear- 
ing at a rapid and alarming rate, with the 
resulting threat to free competition. In 
time, this is bound to be disastrous to the 
ultimate consumer. 

“Let’s not make any mistake about it, if 
the time comes when a few men, in effect, 
can set prices on all groceries, they will not 
hesitate to do so. There is more than one 
way to come to a collusive agreement—a 
knowing wink, reference to the same ‘sug- 
gestions’ in bulletins, and so forth. 

“Question. What specific actions have you 
uncovered that would be corrected by your 
new legislation? 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. There are ample findings to 
justify not only these bills but even more 
stringent legislation. My subcommittee’s 
evidence shows that there has been buyer- 
Seller collusion; that there is no shelf space 
available in many chainstores for independ- 
ent manufacturers but plenty of room for 
private brands; that there is preferential 
pricing for favored buyers; that there are 
many sales below cost on specific items; and 
that there are many other practices to fully 
show the need for this legislation. The small 
independent retailer doesn’t need a congres- 
sional committee to tell him what he can see 
with his own eyes and what he feels in his 
own profits. 
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“Question. In your proposal to divorce re- 
tailing from manufact' , what would you 
do about the small retail baker who makes 
all, or most, of his products in his own store? 
What about the independent retailer who 
makes some specialty item in his backroom 
kitchen? 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. The answer is fairly sim- 
ple. No one in his right mind would confuse 
@ small retail baker or grocer with huge 
companies doing tens of millions of dollars 
worth of business each year. The small busi- 
nessman who isn’t aiming at monopoly 
has no reason for fear. There is a tendency 
on the part of big business to throw up 
smoke screens and to strive to show that the 
legislation would affect the small business- 
man. The only way this would affect him 
would be that it gives him a chance to com- 
pete and stay in business against the tre- 
mendous power of the big businessman. ‘ 

“Question. What would prevent chains 
from setting up wholly-owned subsidiaries 
for manufacturing purposes? In a family- 
owned chain, what would prevent the mem- 
bers of the family from making a substantial 
investment in (and thus control to some 
extent) a food manufacturer? 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. Of course, any person can 
violate a law. But any such subterfuge as 
you have outlined would be classified as such 
by the courts. Nothing in a law automat- 
ically guarantees that it will be obeyed; but 
just because individuals try to get around 
a law, this does not mean they will get away 
with it. Still, people will probably try it. 

“Question. What about chains which al- 
ready own packing plants? Would they have 
to get rid of them? 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, if they did an annual 
gross business of $10 million or more. 
Otherwise, the law would not apply to them. 

“Question. What about packing plants 
which sell such a large portion of their pro- 
duction to one chain that they must depend 
on that chain? Isn’t that the same thing as 
control? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The answer is the same; 
such control would be allowed if the busi- 
ness had not grown to the point of having 
$10 million gross sales or more in a year. 

“Question. You want to require notifica- 
tion of impending mergers. Would this also 
apply to small chains and individuals who 
may have a chance to buy another store 
nearby? 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. The small chain or in- 
dividual would have no difficulty in buying 
another store unless he or the other party 
were large enough to have capital, surplus 
and undivided profits totaling more than 
$10 million. 

“Question. Let’s pursue this further. 
Suppose a small firm is doing badly, has ex- 
hausted its money source and the owner de- 
cides he must merge with the competition. 
The merger is refused by the Government. 
How would this protect the public interest? 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. The Government could 
not deny any such merger unless it would 
tend to establish a monopoly and/or elimi- 
nate competition. If the monopoly already 
exists, the law does not apply. On the other 
hand, if the firm is small, it could not hon- 
estly be accused of affecting competition or 
establishing a monopoly. 

“Question. In this matter of mergers, 
many people feel that the Government itself 
is to blame—that the present tax structure 
encourages mergers and almost makes them 
necessary because growth cannot be financed 
out of earnings after the tax takes its bite. 
Any comment? 

“Mr. RoosEvELT. For months, I have sug- 
gested and supported changes in the tax 
structure to deal with this. I would give 
small business the opportunity to grow 
through retaining large amounts of earnings 
before payment of taxes * * * the incentive 
and necessity to merge would be greatly 
lessened. 
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“Question. Your present bill is aimed at 
the merger itself; wouldn't it be better to 
aim at the taxes which foster the mergers? 

“Mr. RoosEveLT. We must remember that 
the appetite for power is sometimes as great 
as the appetite for profit. Our approach to 
the problem must be on both fronts. 

“Question. In your investigation, did you 
uncover illegal pricing? Do you plan addi- 
tional legislation dealing with grocery pric- 
ing? 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes; we uncovered pricing 
arrangements which definitely tend to de- 
stroy competition. I believe that we should 
first pass the bills I have proposed and see 
how they work before considering any addi- 
tional legislation. I am in favor, however, of 
@ concerted effort to improve law enforce- 
ment operations. 

“Question. What is your thinking about 
mandatory functional discounts—forcing 
manufacturers to give more favorable prices 
to wholesalers than to direct buying re- 
tailers? 

“Mr. RooseEveLt. This is a controversial 
matter on which there are two sound opin- 
ions. I have not reached any conclusion. 

“Question. Are you in favor of Federal 
fair trade—putting a floor under all food 
prices and thus removing price from the 
competitive arena? 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am concentrating on 
Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN’s proposal to 
forbid below-cost selling. In general, I do 
not believe that a Federal fair trade law 
would remove all price from the competitive 
arena. 

“Question. Many businessmen, large and 
small, are worried these days about the trend 
to protect free enterprise by putting Gov- 
ernment more into control than it already 
is. The worry is that the effect of new laws 
would be just opposite to the intent—that 
they would restrict competition rather than 
free it. Any comment on this? 

“Mr. RoosEvELT. This is exactly what the 
big businessmen want the small businessmen 
to believe. Big business is constantly put- 
ting out propaganda to lull the many small 
businessmen and, in effect, use them. Any 
small businessman who holds such a view is 
under the influence of false propaganda or 
else he suffers dismally from lack of infor- 
mation about what is going on today. 

“This legislation, with the exception of the 
merger bill, gives the Federal Government no 
added controls whatever. It merely pro- 
hibits practices which eliminate competition 
from the economic picture. I believe that 
most small businessmen who read and think 
will understand that this proposed legisla- 
tion will not hurt free enterprise but will 
increase competition, keep it within bounds 
and enable the small businessmen to stay in 
business. 

“The Government has been getting into 
the economic field—by necessity—ever since 
the first antitrust laws were passed in the 
19th century. This is not due to Govern- 
ment planning but to the excesses and 
abuses by men of financial power who would 
stop at nothing to bring about monopoly. 
If the Government had not acted through 
the years, it seems plain that there would 
be very little economic freedom left. 

“Many times, those who talk of free 
enterprise really are talking about freedom 
to loot or freedom to take over and monop- 
olize. If the little businessman falls for this 
propaganda and cooperates with those who 
want to gobble him up, then we can only 
voice our sympathy for him. 

“Question. Do you seriously feel that pres- 
ent laws, if enforced, cannot cope with the 
problems of the big getting bigger and the 
small getting weaker? 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. I not only feel this is so 
but the record proves it beyond any question. 
This does not, however, excuse us from all 
efforts to enforce present laws—or from try- 
ing to streamline the procedures and dis- 
courage delays. 
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“Question. Earl Kintner, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, has said: “That 
government is best which governs least—too 
much further , the passage of too 
much restrictive legislation, is apt to whittle 
away at the free enterprise system—to erode 
it until too little is left to permit a healthy 
competitive economy.’ Does that statement 
put you and the man who would enforce the 
laws you sponsor on opposite sides of the 
fence? 

“Mr. RooseEve.t. Certainly not, unless Mr. 
Kintner means that there is need for better 
law and better enforcement. I can’t believe 
he reached such a conclusion. I believe he 
would join us in our overall objectives. I 
would join him in being against overre- 
strictive legislation. 

“Question. If you had the chance to ad- 
dress some well-chosen words to the inde- 
pendent retailers of the country, what would 
you say to them? 

“Mr. RoosSEVELT. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to make a comment: Our American 
enterprise system has been responsible for 
our national development because of the ex- 
istence and preservation of true competition. 
Free competition is the essence of what we 
call freedom in our economic system. With- 
out it, all that means America would quickly 
disappear. A monopolistic economy would 
lead rapidly to a Communist or Fascist dic- 
tatorship. The independent grocer should 
work to convince the housewife that in the 
long run, elimination of small businessmen 
would bring economic slavery. 

“The trend toward monopoly, unknown to 
most citizens, is growing at an alarming rate. 
There’s an old saying: ‘Forewarned is fore- 
armed.’ Let us arm ourselves now to pre- 
serve our freedoms and our way of life.” 





Address by Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts 
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HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I am very pleased 
to include a splendid address made here 
in Washington a few weeks ago by our 
distinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable Jos—EPH W. MARTIN, 
Jr., before the annual meeting of the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

The address follows in full: 


REMARKS OF HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, AT THE OPENING SESSION 
OF THE 47TH NATIONAL CONVENTION, Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, ON 
TuHurRsDAY, May 26, 1960, ar THE MAYFLOWER 
HorTeL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, once again it is my happy 
privilege to extend a greeting to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

This is the 47th annual meeting of the 
congress. During 36 of those years, I have 
been a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and partially because my own district 
has been so concerned with the development 
of our water resources, I have had far more 
than a casual interest in the work and the 
objectives of the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress and I have been pleased to be asso- 
ciated with you as a vice president. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that most 
of the progress that has been made in recent 
decades in the development of America’s 
‘water resources has been due to the sense of 
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urgency which has been stimulated by the 
activity of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

The success the congress has had in en- 
couraging and promoting the effective use 
of water and waterways is due in no small 
measure to the excellent leadership of such 
dedicated public servants as our chairman 
and my good friend, Congressman OvERTON 
Brooks. Throughout his career he has been 
an outstanding exponent of the development 
of our water resources and his tireless work 
in behalf of the programs of this organiza- 
tion has made an exceptional contribution 
to the attainment of our objectives. He has 
earned the sincere gratitude of all who 
realize what the full use of water resources 
means to the progress and prosperity of 
America. 

Organized over a half century ago, this 
congress has given invaluable assistance to 
regional, State and local governments in 
the conservation, development and control 
of the Nation’s precious water supplies. It 
has always been nonpartisan in character 
and has never waivered from its singleness 
of purpose which is the sound and swift 
development of our water resources. 

On the membership rolis of the organiza- 
tion are Governors, mayors, State legislators, 
water experts from industry, and I am proud 
to say—many of our colleagues in the House 
and Senate. 

It is not mere coincidence that the period 
of greatest development of our water uses 
covers the life span of this congress. 

It has been the principal promoter of an 
ever increasing degree of Federal participa- 
tion in meeting State and local needs, no- 
tably in the fields of flood control, navigation, 
irrigation and conservation. 

Because the organization has no ax to 
grind except the progress of the national 
welfare as related to the use of water, it has 
historically had an influential voice in the 
executive and legislative branches of our 
Government. Its close relationships with 
committees of Congress, with the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation and 
some 40 other Federal agencies dealing with 
water problems have resulted in great bene- 
fits to the prosperity of the Nation. 

Improvements to rivers, harbors, inland 
waterways, and the Great Lakes system un- 
der the Federal navigation program have 
now resulted in an all-time high tonnage of 
more than 1 billion tons of waterborne com- 
merce a year. 

Under the Federal flood control program 
begun in 1936, 343 projects costing $933 mil- 
lion have been completed and 96 others cost- 
ing $3.2 billion are under construction. 

A problem closely associated with the ac- 
tivities of the Congress—the abatement of 
water pollution—is deserving of our ener- 
getic advocacy. 

Because it has such serious implications 
for the health of our people, pollution of 
our streams and rivers is becoming an in- 
creasingly grave national problem. 

I firmly believe this menace- should be 
attacked on a broad national front. It can- 
not be lightly dismissed as wholly a local 
responsibility. If we do, the desired im- 
provements will never be made. 

The plain facts are that in local com- 
munities where the pollution problem is 
most acute, the local governments simply 
cannot raise the necessary funds to elimi- 
nate the sources of infection without Fed- 
eral assistance. They are already carrying a 
heavy tax burden. Rivers recognize no 
State boundary lines and neither do the 
germs of pollution which too many of our 
rivers are carrying to the detriment of many 
communities. 

From personal experience, I know of sev- 
eral communities in my own district which 
will be unable to cope with their pollution 
problems without Federal aid, and there are 
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several hundred cities and towns in a similar 
condition. 

Nature has endowed our land with an 
abundance of water, but it is obviously a 
relatively fixed supply. An increasing popu- 
lation and expanding industry are drawing 
more heavily each year on the available 
sources. More water is being consumed and 
more wastes are being discharged into our 
streams. These wastes cause the pollution 
which imperils our domestic water supplies, 
industrial uses, agriculture, fish, shellfish, 
and wildlife and recreational facilities. 

When it is realized that two-thirds of our 
people get their drinking water from sur- 
face water supplies into which disease-carry- 
ing bacteria and toxic substances are being 
discharged, the menace in such a condition 
to the health of the Nation becomes real. 

The cure for this serious situation must be 
the construction of waste treatment and 
Sewage disposal facilities wherever the prob- 
lem prevails. I ask you if this is not a real 
problem for our Federal Government to aid? 

Recognizing the fact that additional Fed- 
eral aid was needed to assist and stimulate 
local communities to clean up their water 
supplies, Congress this year passed a law 
increasing the existing authorizations by 
$40 million a year. This seemed to be a 
relatively small price to pay for safeguarding 
and improving the health of our people 
through supplies of clean water, especially 
when American taxpayers are spending sub- 
stantial sums abroad in Asia and Africa, 
through mutual assistance funds, for the 
very same purposes. 

The legislation was vetoed and the veto 
was sustained. 

This has not, however, eliminated the 
problem. Pollution will be a continuing 
and increasing difficulty. It will not go away 
by itself. 

I hope the Congress will continue the 
battle and employ the weight of its great 
influence in attacking this grave problem 
again at the next session of Congress. 

The improvement of our waterways for 
shipping has resulted in enormous economic 
benefits to the Nation. We have seen count- 
less instances as proof of this. Personally I 
am most familiar with one project with 
which I have been closely associated through- 
out my congressional life. That has been 
the development of the harbor at Fall River, 
Mass., @ project which the Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress endorsed. The development of 
this harbor has made possible the accommo- 
dation of ships of greater tonnage, bringing 
lower transportation costs to the industries 
in the area and encouraging new industry 
to locate there. 

From my summer home on Cape Cod, I 
can look out from my front porch to the 
approach to the Cape Cod Canal. Every day 
can be seen huge vessels using the canal and 
materially cutting down sailing distance by 
avoiding the longer and sometimes hazardous 
voyage around Provincetown. 

On a visit to Germany several years ago, I 
sat in a hotel on the banks of the Rhine and 
marveled at the constant flow of commerce 
which takes advantage of this fine waterway. 
What the Germans have done with the 
Rhine, we can do with the development of 
our own waterways. Without the Rhine, in- 
dustrial Germany could not have achieved 
its great growth. 

Unfortunately, expansion of the rails is not 
likely in the future. Railroads are essential 
and we must not let them decay. But we 
must supplement their transportation efforts 
through progress in the expansion of our 
waterway system. 

History has borne out the economic value 
of our waterway projects. They will con- 
tinue to contribute many advantages to a 
growing country. They will play a major role 
in the economic destiny of our country. We 
must do our full share in the greater and 
more prosperous America that lies ahead. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under approval of the House, I am in- 
cluding an informative and interesting 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster 
General of the United States, on the 
occasion of the commencement exercises 
at Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 

I am sure Members of the House and 
Senate will appreciate the opportunity 
to read this splendid statement: 

The honor you have given me today is one 
I shall cherish all my life. 

May I begin by expressing my profound 
gratitude to the board of trustees of Tus- 
culum College. 

Like all who know Tusculum College, I 
deeply admire this institution. It is a shin- 
ing example of the greatness of higher edu- 
cation in our country. 

In its 166 years of service, this college and 
its graduates have played a notable part in 
our Nation’s incredible progress. 

Standing here in this beautiful setting, 
where the highest standards of education 
and nature appear so perfectly blended, one 
can well understand the inspiration that 
comes to those who live, teach and study 
here. 

Equally understandable is the ennobling 
and enduring influence that rises from the 
opportunity to be associated, as student or 
faculty member, with a great humanist and 
scholar such as Dr. Raymond Rankin. 

He is of the men who have enriched Amer- 
ica with their genius beyond measure. 

It is also a matter of real pride to me, as 
your Postmaster General, that our very able 
postmaster of the great post office in New 
York City, Dr. Robert K. Christenberry, is 
one of your distinguished alumni and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. 

In considering this commencement occa- 
sion, it has occurred to me that the subject 
matter might be taken for granted. It would 
be easy to say to the members of this gradu- 
ating class: There is great opportunity for 
success in America today. You are out- 
standingly prepared, scholastically, to build 
a@ fine career. Work hard, using well what 
you have learned, and you will achieve your 
goals. 

This is time-honored advice that would be 
well meant and, I am sure, well received. 

But the fact is, it would be only a half- 
truth. And indeed, the members of this 
class would quickly recognize it as such. 

For this college itself has taught that 
more—much more—is involved in the oppor- 
tunity and the obligation which fall upon 
the individual in this Republic. 

I have noted, with great pleasure, that the 
Tusculum statement of purpose declares 
that its course of study “seeks to develop 
judgments, principles and experiences mean- 
ingful in preparation for fruitful living, and 
useful service, in the complex social order.” 

Uscful service, in these times as never be- 

fore, means participation—intelligent and 
devoted participation—in the administration 
of this free society, through its government 
and its laws. 
_ It means individual responsibility for tak- 
ing part in the momentous decisions that 
will determine the course of this Nation to- 
morow, and in these years ahead. 
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This is a challenge of first magnitude. I 
want to talk with you briefly about it—and 
then I would dare to suggest, with a sense 
of urgency, the part you can play in meeting 
it. 

In the past week we have seen again, in 
raw exposure, the great menace to the free 
world presented by the godless forces of 
communism. 

Our President has met this venomous dis- 
play with a firm dignity and a stanch dedi- 
cation to world responsibility; and we may 
be proud that the whole American people 
have reflected this response. 

We cannot, and will not, underestimate 
the danger before us. We must keep our- 
selves invincibly strong in every respect. 

We have maintained a military power that 
is the greatest deterrent force on earth. We 
shall continue to do so. 

But this is not, by any means, the whole 
of the challenge. 

Physical strength is not enough. Our 
future will hinge as well on the economic 
and moral strength of this Nation and its 
people. And here the danger lies within 
ourselves—within what we do or fail to do 
over these months and years just before us, 
in the administration of this society of ours. 

I say to you that the crucial decisions to 
be made are yours. We face, in this country 
today, a problem more grave than the threat 
of force expressed in the bluster of the 
leader of the Soviet Union. It is more 
serious because we assume less urgency to 
defend against it; and because, if we do not 
meet it squarely, no amount of military de- 
fense can keep us strong. We shall weaken 
fearfully the foundations upon which all 
our strength is built. 

Let me define this problem by making two 
observations that are well known to you. 

The first is that Government policy vitally 
affects the economy of any Nation. In a 
dictator state, of course, the effect is abso- 
lute. But even in a republic with a free 
enterprise system, the government literally 
determines the broad conditions under 
which the economy shall operate. 

The second point is that, in a republic, 
the elected representatives of the people 
presumably are to provide the kind of gov- 
ernment the majority of the people want. 

It is therefore to be assumed that the 
people have the right—if not the obliga- 
tion—to insist upon getting the policies 
they want. 

One natural consequence of this process 
is the formation of pressure groups—groups 
that may represent only a small fraction of 
the electorate, but that organize their 
efforts, vocally and actively, to advance their 
own self-interest. 

When their self-interest is detrimental to 
the people as a whole, they may still suc- 
ceed—and all too often do. They succeed 
because the interests of the people have too 
few champions—too few men and women 
with the talents and the willingness to speak 
up, to lead the fight in the people’s behalf. 

To the public officeholder, the self-interest 
groups appear to have the initiative; the pub- 
lic appears to be apathetic. 

Not only does this influence the man al- 
ready in office; it has its effect on the kind 
and quality of men who will become candi- 
dates for office. 

And these are the men who make the most 
fundamental decisions for us, who determine 
whether we are to have economic folly 
through Government by pressure group, with 
recurring inflation, ever-higher taxation, and 
deadly monopoly power; or, whether, over the 
years, we are to have sound government, 
with sound economic policies that rid us of 
inflation, confiscatory taxation, and abuses 
of monopoly power. 

At present our Nation has reached the 
highest level of prosperity in our history. 
We have the healthiest, strongest economy 
America has yet known. 
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Our people are enjoying better living 
standards—greater individual opportuni- 
ties—than ever before. 

The institutions which mean so much to 
us are making historic progress. 

These are achievements made possible by 
sound policies of Government—policies 
maintained by a determined Federal ad- 
ministration. They are the result of a reso- 
lute and successful battle to bring rampant 
inflationary momentum under control; to 
keep the economy healthy and strong. 

All are hard-won gains. And the con- 
tinued advancement of sound policies will be 
harder still. 

For the blunt fact is that we do not have 
throughout our Government, in all its areas, 
the numbers of men and women of capacity, 
integrity, and courage we must have to meet 
our challenge. 

Government is not simply a process—it is 
people. Able people give us able govern- 
ment. Weak people will give us weak gov- 
ernment. Courage in government can come 
only from courageous men and women. 

We are seriously weakened when we have 
government by pressure group, rather than 
government for the people, in the Congress 
of the United States. 

The result is a commitment to excessive 
spending of public money by a majority of 
the Congress, which can have the most 
serious consequences to the economic sta- 
bility of our country. 

Vast sums are voted which push govern- 
ment costs far above our means, which have 
nothing to do with the Nation’s defense, 
and which put tremendous new tax burdens 
on every citizen, present, and future. 

This is the situation which confronts us 
at this very time. Special-interest bills are 
being passed that can raise our annual 
spending by billions of dollars in 1961—and 
burden our Federal budgets over the years 
ahead with many, many more billions. 

Already, in fact, the indebtedness of the 
United States stands at more than $292 bil- 
lion. The interest, alone, each year, at 
present rates, is more than $9 billion. 

But this is far from all. The full amount 
of commitments for the future—your fu- 
ture—has reached $750 billion—three-quar- 
ters of a trillion dollars. 

But, the spenders say, we can eventually 
tighten our belt and make up this monstrous 
debt. The question is: Who will make it 
up eventually? 

There is little doubt they must mean the 
young students of today, such as you, who 
will bear this burden in due time. It is 
you who will have to pay most dearly for 
the victories of the pressure groups now. 

Such a pressure group, for example—and 
by far the most dominant in affecting the 
Congress—is the clique of men who exercise 
the great power of union monopoly leader- 
ship. 

There is no question but that all con- 
scientious Americans favor a _ responsible 
union movement. 

But the people of America have suffered 
this movement to become a vast monopoly, 
used by its leaders to dictate the making of 
law in the legislative halls of our States and 
our Nation’s Capital. 

And the danger can only grow unless, and 
until, the Congress is persuaded to bring this 
power into balance. 

The battle for sound government is always 
precarious when the number at the front is 
relatively small. In recent years, this fight 
has been led by the President, sustained by 
key members of his administration and some 
stalwart Members of the Congress. 

I say to you that too much is being ex- 
pected of too few. 

No one man, nor small group of men, can 
uphold such a great burden indefinitely. 
More—many more—are needed. 

A great American statesman has said: 
“Nothing will ruin the country if the people 
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themselves will undertake its safety; and 
nothing can save it if they leave that safety 
in any hands but their own.” 

I believe the great majority of our people 
want the Nation’s growth and security to be 
accomplished through sound and sensible 
government. But the people need articulate 
help and leadership in the effort to accom- 
plish these goals. There must be leadership 
that will take an active, vigorous part in pol- 
itics and in public affairs. 

And here we come to the crux of the chal- 
lenge to you: 

It is the vital need for you to apply the 
genius, the talents and the dedication with 
which you leave this college, to the political 
life of your Nation. 

There can be no real strength of Govern- 
ment, no preponderance of able men and 
women in the Government, unless young 
men and women of your caliber take an 
active and durable interest in public affairs. 

Nothing could be more valuable to this 
Nation than for some of you, who have the 
ability, to go directly into politics—and there 
serve the urgent cause of good government. 

I have never sought or held elective office, 
but this I do know: 

I have been a businessman who devoted 
much time over the past 24 years to politics 
and public affairs as an avocation, and all 
my time for almost 8 years in the Cabinet 
of President Eisenhower. And the most 
fruitful, satisfying, inspiring experience a 
man could have, in my opinion, is consti- 
tuted in these years I have served in Wash- 
ington and.-participated in the councils of 
this Government. 

Whatever your calling, give of your time 
to the critical task of selecting men and 
women who will render America the kind of 
government she must have in these years. 
No time you spend will be more vital to 
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every purpose, every ambition, every dream 
you hold. 

You have not obtained this superior edu- 
cation for the purpose of adjusting to the 
status quo. Higher education exists—or 
should—precisely in order that you will not 
be content to adjust yourselves to current 
standards, but will set about with courage 
and confidence to adjust society where you 
see it in need of change. 

Consider when the first great democracy, 
in Athens, reached its full glory. It was in 
the period when political participation was 
a duty of every citizen of leadership ability. 

The Athenian code demanded that the 
citizen attend council meetings. It required 
him to recognize his obligation to further 
the security and prosperity of his free society. 

This duty was judged equally as important 
as military service, and to shirk either was 
a@ matter of personal disgrace. 

Said the Athenians: “We regard the man 
who holds aloof from public affairs as use- 
less.” 

During Athens’ great years, the citizens 
entered into this participation with a deep 
sense of responsibility. At the open meet- 
ings, where decisions were made, the most 
important moment came when the presiding 
officer asked, ‘‘Does anyone wish to speak?” 

As long as there were many who did wish 
to speak, and who spoke for strong and re- 
sponsible government, the people of Athens 
remained strong and free. 

But when indifference and corruption fi- 
nally set in, and only those wished to speak 
who wanted to promote their own selfish 
interests, the decline came. This was the 
time when, as one observing philosopher put 
it, “the only freedom we now seek is freedom 
from responsibility.” 

And another declared sadly that there was 
“no champion of justice at whose side to 
fight.” 


June 10 


The centuries have not altered those prin- 
ciples. 

Today, in America, each of us must face 
this question squarely: “Does anyone wish to 
speak?” 

And upon our response depends the course 
our country will follow. 

I would appeal to you, in the exciting 
years into which you are moving, to speak, 
work, and fight for sound government and a 
stronger America. 

Find the candidates for public office who 
stand for what you believe, whatever their 
political affiliation, and support them. 

I have said again and again: We need 100 
more men and women of courage in the 
Halls of Congress. 

We need these men and women, to 
strengthen the hard-pressed forces of cour- 
age and integrity already in the Congress, 

As you become active in the public affairs 
of your community, your State, and the 
Nation, help to-give us more men and women 
of ability and courage in all levels of our 
governments. 

Keep home the demagogues, the fuzzy 
thinkers, the irresponsible, the darlings of 
the pressure groups. 

Send us the doers who will give America 
the true policies of sound leadership. 

And give us your own leadership in the 
quality of national thinking and vision; 
leadership in finding the solutions to our 
economic, social, and political problems; 
leadership in welding our people together 
toward a common purpose. 

This is your obligation, your opportunity. 
Above all, it is your sacred right. 

With millions of other Americans, I am 
confident you will preserve this right—and 
in the process, you will give it great new 
luster as the most precious heritage known 
to mankind. 





SENATE 
Fripay, Jcne 10, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, for the rest and re- 
newal of the night, for the freshness of 
another day in June, for the ever-chang- 
ing loveliness of earth and sky, for the 
joy of human fellowship in all the ven- 
tures we attempt together, for the great- 
ness of our heritage, and for the good- 
ness and mercy which follow us in all our 
pilgrim days, we lift our noontide paean 
of thanksgiving. 

O God, who only art our help and 
hope, our refuge still amid the flood of 
mortal ills prevailing, because our life 
can be joined to Thine, in the midst of 
our ignorance, there is a wisdom that 
can save us from folly; in our darkness, 
there is a kindly light to lead us on; in 
our weakness, there is a secret strength 
that stiffens our arm, for when Thou 
art near, even in despair and failure, 
we find courage and the power of new 
resolve as into Thy hands we commit our 
ways. 

In the multitude of Thy mercies to us, 
stretch out the area of our compassion 
until its boundaries cease to be narrow 
and provincial, but take in the needs and 


aspirations of all Thy children under all 
skies. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 9, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on today, June 10, 1960, he 
signed the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives: 


H.R. 1542. An act for the relief of Biagio 
D’Agata; 

H.R. 2645. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Cruz-Figueroa; 

H.R. 5421. An act to provide a program of 
assistance to correct inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels and to enable the 
fishing industry of the United States to re- 
gain a favorable status, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5880. An act for the relief of Nels 
Lund; 

H.R. 6121. An act for the relief of Placid J. 
Pecoraro, Gabrielle Pecoraro, and their mi- 
nor child, Joseph Pecoraro; 

H.R. 6816. An act to amend section 57a of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 93(a)) and 
section 152, title 18, United States Code; 


H.R. 7577. An act to amend title 28, en- 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” 
of the United States Code to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor ve- 
hicles in the scope of their employment, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7681. An act to enact the provisions 
of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 with 
certain amendments; 

H.R. 8024. An act to amend the act of 
May 9, 1876, to permit certain streets in 
San Francisco, Calif., within the area known 
as the San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts, to 
be used for park and other purposes; 

H.R. 8713. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey certain real 
estate to the Oxnard Harbor District, Port 
Hueneme, Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8888. An act for the relief of Angela 
Maria; 

H.R. 10572. An act to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
the principles of multiple use and to pro- 
duce a sustained yield of products and serv- 
ices, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10646. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
such act from 20 to 25 years; 

H.R. 10964. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; 

H.R. 10996. An act to authorize the use of 
certified mail for the transmission or service 
of matter required by certain Federal laws 
to be transmitted or served by registered 
mail, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12063. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain a 
sanitary sewer to connect the Dulles Inter- 
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national Airport with the District of Co- 


lumbia; 
H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution relating to 


deportation of certain aliens; and 
H.J. Res. 678. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 


taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House cf Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 12049. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12231. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12263. An act to authorize the con- 
clusion of an agreement for the joint con- 
struction by the United States and Mexico 
of a major international storage dam on the 
Rio Grande in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, with 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H.R. 12049. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 

H.R. 12231. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

H.R. 12263. An act to authorize the con- 
clusion of an agreement for the joint con- 
struction by the United States and Mexico 
of a major international storage dam on the 
Rio Grande in accordance with the provisions 
of the treaty of February 3, 1944, with Mexico, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
= therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report on the State Agricultural Experi- 
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ment Stations, 1959 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on Agriculture 

and Forestry. 

UNIFORMED SERVICES CONTINGENCY OPTION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1960 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend title 10, United States Code, 
with respect to annuities based on retired 
or retainer pay, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

PROPOSED TRANSFER BY Navy DEPARTMENT OF 
Buoy Boat TO MIDDLESEX DIVERS, INC., MAL- 
DEN, MASss. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Material), reporting, pursuant to law, 
that the Department of the Navy proposes 
the transfer of buoy boat No. 12696 to Mid- 
dlesex Divers, Inc., Malden, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


A letter from the Acting Chairman, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of that Board, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959 (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, without amendment: 

H.R. 7480. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, with respect 
to label declaration of the use of pesticide 
chemicals on raw agricultural commodities 
which are the produce of the soil (Rept. No. 
1548); and 

H.R. 11985. An act to make American na- 
tionals eligible for scholarships and fellow- 
ships authorized by the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 (Rept. No. 1551). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

H.R. 10455. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (Rept. No. 
1549). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 11998. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1150). 





FORFEITURE OF CIVILIAN ANNUI- 
TIES AND MILITARY RETIRED 
PAY (S. REPT. NO. 1544) 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of a unanimous Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I submit, with- 
out amendment, a new report on H.R. 
4601, the bill relating to the forfeiture 
of civilian annuities and military retired 
pay. Senators will recall that the bill 
was called up for floor action a short 
time ago. After a somewhat extended 
debate, and because of objections raised 
by the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WituiaMs], the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service agreed to have 
the bill recommitted in order that the 
objections of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware might be con- 
sidered. 

The report which I file today contains 
the following statement: 

This measure was proposed by the admin- 
istration in order to right a wrong growing 
out of existing law. 
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Seeing that justice is served is not always 
a popular undertaking. This is somewhat 
true in this instance. On the other hand, 
the defeat of justice should not be a re- 
warding venture. Since the measure was 
first considered on May 12, 1960— 


On the floor of the Senate— 


the committee has again carefully and 
deliberately considered all the facts per- 
tinent to a proper decision. In the light of 
those facts and in view of the strong and 
unyielding position in favor of the bill in 
its present form by every interested agency 
of the Government, the committee is unani- 
mously of the view that equity and justice 
will be served by its enactment. It is in 
keeping with this spirit that the committee 
urges prompt and favorable consideration of 
the measure. 


I ask that the report be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The report 
will be received and printed, and the 
bill will be placed on the calendar. 





FEDERAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MINORITY VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO. 1545) 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, I submit a favorable 
report, with amendments, on S. 1638, a 
bill to provide for an effective system of 
personnel administration for the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. This 
is the bill which I had the honor to in- 
troduce on April 10, 1959, after more 
than 2 years of careful study and ex- 
tensive public hearings by the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

This is an important bill. I hope it 
will receive favorable consideration, if 
not by the 86th, then by the 87th Con- 
gress. It would drastically reorganize 
the personnel system of the Government. 
It would repeal the Pendleton Act of 
1883. It would create a streamlined, 
modernized, and effective system of per- 
sonnel management, stemming directly 
from the White House, while at the same 
time retaining in the Civil Service Com- 
mission the authority to pass on griev- 
ances of employees, to act as a quasi- 
judicial body to assure that justice will 
be done employees, and to protect the 
Civil Service against raids on the merit 
system. 

Probably the best way I can explain 
the purpose of the bill to the Senate is 
to read the declaration of policy which 
is contained in section 101, where it is 
recited: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that— 

(1) the faithful execution of the laws of 
the United States requires a career staff of 
experienced, trained, loyal, and suitable men 
and women in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

(2) effective management and direction of 
the career staff requires that policies and 
practices of personnel administration be 
adopted and carried out by the various de- 
partments and agencies which are based on 
the principle of merit and will result in at- 
tracting to, and retaining in, Government 
service competent, efficient, and productive 
officers and employees; 

(3) responsibility for the establishment 
and execution of such policies and practices, 
subject to law, is an essential part of the 
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executive responsibility which is vested by 
the Constitution in the President; 

(4) the heads of the various departments 
and agencies should be responsible for per- 
sonnel administration within their respective 
departments and agencies, subject to the ex- 
ecutive responsibility of the President; 

(5) in order to provide assistance to the 
President in the discharge of his responsi- 
bility for personnel administration, an Office 
of Personnel Management should be estab- 
lished in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent; and 

(6) the essential functions of protecting 
the integrity to the merit system against 
political and personal favoritism and other 
abuses should continue to be assigned to the 
Civil Service Commission as an agency inde- 
pendent of the President, and an appeals sys- 
tem should be provided adequate to protect 
the interests of individual employees, or 
applicants for employment, who are ag- 
grieved by personnel actions affecting them. 


I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the minority views of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CarRLson], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
BRUNSDALE], and the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Fone], be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 





PROTECTION OF RAILROAD EM- 
PLOYEES BY REGULATING THE 
USE OF TRACK MOTORCARS— 
MINORITY VIEWS 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 

from the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce I report favorably, 

with amendments, the bill (S. 1425) to 

amend the Interstate Commerce Act so 
as to provide for the protection of rail- 
road employees by regulating the use of 
track motorcars, and for other purposes, 

and I submit a report (No. 1546) 

thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed, together with the mi- 
nority views of the Senator from South 
Carolina {[Mr. THuRMOND! and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Wash- 
ington; and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 





CHANGE OF METHOD OF PAYMENT 
OF CERTAIN FEDERAL AID TO 
STATE OR TERRITORIAL HOMES— 
MINORITY VIEWS (‘S. REPT. NO. 
1547) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (H.R. 10596) to 
change the method of payment of Fed- 
eral aid to State or territorial homes for 
the support of disabled soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, and marines of the United 
States. I request that the bill with the 
amendments be printed; and in that 
connection I file the majority report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the minority be given until 
Friday, June 17, to file the minority 
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views, and that the majority report and 
the minority views be printed as one 
document as of June 17, although I de- 
sire to have the bill printed at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill, as 
reported, will be printed and placed on 
the calendar; and, without objection, the 
report will be printed, as requested by 
the Senator from Texas. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3656. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 with respect to the time of production 
of artistic antiquities and other objects in 
order to entitle them to free entry; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLarK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.3657. A bill to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, so as to 
provide for the establishment of a White 
Fleet designed to render emergency assist- 
ance to the people of other nations in case 
of disaster; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. GRUENING (for himself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. Lusk, and Mr. ENGLE): 

S. 3658. A bill to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the use for fishery research and other 
purposes of 30 percent of amounts collected 
as custom duties on fishery products in 
order to increase such percentage to 60; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S.3659. A bill for the relief of Walter H. 
Hanson; and 

S. 3660. A bill for the relief of William G. 
Fettes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S.3661. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947 so as to allow a deduction to the tax- 
payer for amounts paid pursuant to a writ- 
ten separation agreement; 

S. 3662. A bill to promote safe driving, to 
eliminate the reckless and financially irre- 
sponsible driver from the highways, to pro- 
vide for the indemnification of certain per- 
sons suffering injury or loss as a result of the 
operation of motor vehicles by uninsured 
motorists, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3663. A bill to amend the act of August 
11, 1939, so as to authorize Group Hospi- 
talization, Inc., to enter into contracts with 
certain dental hospitals for the care and 
treatment of individuals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 3664. A bill to extend and improve the 
special education and rehabilitation services 
provided by the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





ADMISSION, DUTY FREE, OF WORKS 
OF ART AND RELATED OBJECTS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 with re- 
spect to the time of production of artis- 
tic antiquities and other objects in order 
to entitle them to free entry. 


June 10 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3656) to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 with respect to the time of 
production of artistic antiquities and 
other objects in order to entitle them to 
free entry, introduced by Mr. CLark, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to update the Tariff 
Act of 1930, which provides that works 
of art and related objects produced prior 
to the year 1830 may be admitted duty 
free. The incorporation of this provision 
was to permit free entry to products more 
than 100 years old which were noncom- 
petitive with American products. 

In 1960, it is necessary for an article to 
be 130 years old in order to gain free en- 
try. I do not believe that to have been 
the intention of Congress 30 years ago. 
The bill would restore the 100-year quali- 
fication for free entry. 





EXPANSION OF RESEARCH IN SA- 
LINE WATER CONVERSION—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the next printing of the bill, the name of 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CANNON] be added as a cosponsor of S. 
3557, the bill I introduced on behalf of 
myself, the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and other Sen- 
ators, to expand research in saline water 
conversion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ROBERT A. BICKS TO BE 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to announce that a public 
hearing has been scheduled on the nomi- 
nation of Robert A. Bicks, of New York, 
to be Assistant Attorney General, vice 
Victor R. Hansen, resigned, for 10:30 
a.m., Wednesday, June 22, 1960, in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in this nomination 
may make such representations as are 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from South Carolina [ Mr. 
JOHNSTON !, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address delivered by Senator Puiuip A. 
Hart, at the dinner for World Refugee Year, 
United Nations, May 24, 1960. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement by him, relating to a proposed 

constructive program for crime prevention. 


1960 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Statement by him, and editorials entitled 
“Chipping Away,” written by Henry C. Parke 
and published in the Merchant Marine Bul- 
letin; and “History Repeating Itself in US. 
Maritime Field,’ published in the Mobile 
(Ala.) Register of March 15, 1960. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

Editorial entitled “RicHarp Nixon: ‘We 
Believe in the Creative Genius of a Free 
People’,” published in the US. News & 
World Report of June 13, 1960. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS RE- 
GARDING THE PRESIDENT’S CON- 
TEMPLATED TRIP TO JAPAN 


Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, late 
yesterday, a correspondent for Mainichi, 
one of Japan’s leading newspapers, 
called my office and left four questions 
which he requested that I answer. For 
the information of the Senate I list the 
questions and my answers thereto. 

The questions and the answers are as 
follows: 


Question 1. Are you worried about Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's visit to Japan? Do you 
support his visit to the country? 

Answer. I am concerned. The trip was 
planned at another time and in other 
world circumstances far more conducive to 
good-will visits. 

Nevertheless, I do support the President’s 
going if that is his decision. If there seems 
to be an inconsistency in the two responses, 
I would point out to you that under our 
constitutional system, the President has the 
responsibility for conducting our foreign 
policies. Members of the Senate may ex- 
press their views freely but the final decision 
is the President’s to make. If he decides to 
go, despite expressions of concern such as 
mine and others, then national unity re- 
quires that his decision be supported by all. 

Question 2. What do you think of the 
attitude of the Kishi Cabinet? What do you 
think about demonstrations of opposition 
groups? 

Answer. I do not think it would be appro- 
priate for me to comment on the attitude of 
a friendly and independent government, par- 
ticularly at a time like this when it is obvi- 
ously having serious difficulties at home. 

As a general principle, I believe absolutely 
in the right to petition peacefully as funda- 
mental to democracy. I stress the word 
peacefully equally with the phrase the right 
to petition. 

Question 3. How do you think American- 
Japanese relations will develop from now on? 

Answer. I do not know but, certainly, I 
would hope that they will develop into a 
stronger relationship for the preservation of 
the peace of both nations and for their 
common progress. I would hope that the 
President’s planned visit would be under- 
stood in connection with that question. The 
visit is directed to all the people of Japan 
and is solely an expression of our sincere 
desire for friendship with them. It cannot 
be and should not be associated with any 
specific or immediate problem of Japanese- 
American relations and most certainly not 
with any particular internal political prob- 
lem of Japan. I would hope that his visit 
to Japan will be understood in that fashion. 
If it is not, it will not contribute to the 
long-range development of peaceful and 
equal relations which are clearly in the 
interests of both nations. 

Question 4. If you have any other criti- 
cisms or opinion, please say so. 

Answer. Apart from the questions involved 
in both countries in ratifying the Japanese- 
American treaty, I would express the opinion 
that the proposed treaty is a great improve- 
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ment over the present treaty. am sure it 
is not precisely what all Japanese want. It 
is not precisely what all Americans want. 
But, in my opinion, the treaty appears to fit 
well into existing conditions in the world and 
it is subject, in any event, to change as 
conditions change. I would hope that the 
Japanese people understand the proposed 
treaty in the same fashion asI do. At any 
rate, I would hope that they will consider 
it on its own merits, apart from other ques- 
tions which may involve their own govern- 
ment, good-will visits and so forth. 





THE PRESIDENT’S CONTEMPLATED 
TRIP AND THE SITUATION IN 
JAPAN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
eve of the President’s proposed trip to 
Japan, the flareup of riots in Japan is, 
I believe, of deep concern not only to 
all Americans, but also, in my opinion, 
to a large majority of the Japanese 
people. 

We recall that Prime Minister Kishi 
guarantees the safety of the President 
during his visit. At the same time, we 
cannot ignore the fact that probably 
Khrushchev has his finger in this pie, 
also—or, at least, the Communists have. 

Then there is the left-wing element 
in Japan, which is attempting to dis- 
credit the Government of Japan, in 
which Prime Minister Kishi plays a lead- 
ing role; and the leftwing element in 
Japan is also, let us say, attempting to 
interfere with the prestige of the United 
States in the Far East. 

The situation is such that we must not 
lose our heads, in evaluating it. We 
must consider, as soon as we can, the 
size of the opposition and the size of the 
riots; we must consider the moving 
forces behind the anti-U.S. activ- 
ity. We must consider the degree of 
the effort of the Japanese police force 
and its ability to hold crowds in check. 
We are told that the police force there 
did not do a very good job today, and 
that it was necessary to use a helicopter 
to get Mr. Hagerty to the U.S. Embassy. 
And when he arrived at the Embassy 
6,000 or more rioters were on hand. 

The attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment must also be considered. We know 
that Prime Minister Kishi has spoken 
very clearly on the subject. He is a 
statesman with a wide view; and he rec- 
ognizes the relationship between the two 
countries, and recognizes, we may say, 
the responsibility of Japan in this in- 
stance to “come through clean.” 

First and foremost, of course, we must 
be concerned with the personal safety 
of the President. Evidently he has made 
up his mind to visit Japan. That deci- 
sion is for him to make, not for me; I 
am simply a Senator of the United 
States. 

No doubt some consideration has been 
given to calling off the trip. It is neces- 
sary to think not only of the safety of 
our Officials, but also in terms of the 
effect on the Japanese officials who have 
endorsed the trip, and we must also 
think in terms of the effect on the Japa- 
nese people. 

If it is true that only a small group 
are pushing this so-called riot, then if 
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there is a failure of the President to 
go—and I do not think there is going to 
be a failure; I think he is going to 
leave—we must think in terms of what 
effect it will have on the Far East. As 
the saying goes, Would we lose face? 
The Eastern people are, in many re- 
spects, more or less the same as we are; 
but would the failure of the President 
to go there mean our losing face in the 
Far East, in which we have such a stake? 
We do have a tremendous stake there. 

I repeat, in the last analysis the deter- 
mination is to be made by the Presi- 
dent. It is not my responsibility; it is 
his. I am sure we shall find that 
Kishi is arranging an adequate police 
force and will probably utilize any 
weapon which may be necessary to sub- 
due mobs. 

If the President leaves, as I think he 
will, I join with all Americans in wish- 
ing him bon voyage. To use an expres- 
sion I heard someone use on the street 
recently, the President is ‘a great guy.” 
He is a great salesman. One of the rea- 
sons why Khrushchev wanted to keep 
him out of Russia was that he was afraid 
of the President’s salesmanship; the 
President speaks straight from the shoul- 
der, he speaks “straight goods,” and he 
has sincerity and a smile that are very 
captivating. 

So I say, “bon voyage to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
article entitled “ ‘Stay-Home’ Cries Await 
Hagerty,” published in the Washington 
Post of June 10, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

“Stay Home” Crres AWAIT HAGERTY 

Tokyo, June 10.—Leftist students and 
unionists wearing black mourning bands 
are expected to besiege White House Press 
Secretary James C. Hagerty with “Ike stay 
home” demands when he arrives here today 
to draw up security plans for President 
Eisenhower’s Japanese visit. 

Other demonstrations are scheduled at the 
Diet (Parliament) and the U.S. Embassy 
Saturday in an effort to persuade American 
Officials that Mr. Eisenhower's visit at this 
time would harm, rather than help, United 
States-Japanese relations. 

The anti-Government groups contend that 
Mr. Eisenhower's trip at this time would be 
political action lending support to the re- 
gime of Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi. 
The leftist forces also are opposed to ratifi- 
cation of a new United States-Japanese mu- 
tual security treaty which they contend may 
involve Japan in a war not of the country’s 
own choosing. 

Socialist opponents have warned, “We will 
not abstain from force’’ to prevent ratifica- 
tion of the bitterly opposed pact. 

PLAN TO BLOCK KISHI 

The radical Zengakuren Students Associ- 
ation says its 30,000 members will prevent 
Kishi’s Liberal Democratic Party members 
from entering the Diet June 15 when the 
measure is expected to come to a vote. 

The 3%, million member Sohyo Labor 
Federation has called for a second nation- 
wide protest strike the same day. 

How much momentum the opposition 
movement will build up by June 19, when 
the President is scheduled to arrive, is still 
a question mark. 
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The Kishi government is planning to 
counter any leftist display by mobilizing 
600,000 supporters to welcome the President 
at the airport and along the route he will 
travel. Planes today dropped leaflets urging 
a warm welcome. 

KISHI ON TELEVISION 

Kishi told a nationwide television audience 
yesterday that the President was coming only 
on a good will venture to mark the cen- 
tennial of United States-Japan relations, and 
not to help bolster the Kishi regime as the 
opposition charges, United Press Interna- 
tional reported. 

“We must welcome foreign heads of state 
like gentlemen,” he said. “We guarantee 
President Eisenhower's personal safety dur- 
ing his visit. But I am ashamed that 
there will be some unpleasant demon- 
strators who will be waving flags other than 
the Stars and Stripes and the Rising Sun.” 

The National Federation of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Japan’s third largest national 
labor group, submitted an open letter to 
Hagerty in which it urged the President to 
postpone his trip. 


SPEAKS AS A BUDDHIST 


A Japanese member of Parliament, Eijun 
Ohtani, resigned from the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic Party because he said that as a 
devout Buddhist he could not support rati- 
fication of the security treaty, Reuters re- 
ported. This was the first resignation by a 
member of the governing party over the 
treaty. 

Meanwhile in Manila, the leftwing labor 
leader Ignacio Lacsina said, despite dwin- 
dling support and mounting criticism, he 
would go ahead with plans for a protest 
march to greet Mr. Eisenhower on his arrival 
in the Philippines next Tuesday. Several 
major labor unions, including the Transport 
and General Workers Organization, already 
have refused to join in the demonstration 
planned by Lacsina and his National Labor 
Confederation (KMP). 

Lacsina predicts he will be able to muster 
from 6,000 to 8,000 supporters. Other labor 
leaders, who describe Lacsina and his group 
as “radically socialist,’ says KMP will be 
lucky to turn out a hundred demonstrators. 

Manila’s tough mayor, Arsenio Lacson, has 
threatened to jail demonstrators and has 
alerted police against any activity that might 
embarrass Mr. Eisenhower. 

“You can’t invite a man to your house and 


then insult him,” Lacson said. “Just let 
them (the KMP) try it.” 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 


should like to add a comment to the ob- 
servations of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEy] with respect to the 
duties and responsibilities of the Presi- 
dent in connection with his intended so- 
journ in Asia. 

To be sure, people have expressed 
concern over the well-being of the Presi- 
dent and what is likely to happen. I 
have said to those who have made in- 
quiry of me that the great leader of a 
great, free people must never be afraid 
to confront the people of other countries 
at any time, because to do so would be 
an indication, I think, of his lack of con- 
fidence in the people themselves. 

Was it not Lincoln who said, “Is there 
any greater hope than the patience and 
the confidence of the people them- 
selves”? 

As I read the news accounts, there 
comes to mind a couplet, which I cer- 
tainly have not examined or repeated to 
myself for years, but I believe it comes 
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from Tennyson. I believe he said on one 
occasion: 
He who is noble, kind in thought and action, 
Needs not a weapon, though by death sur- 
rounded 
+ a + 2 * 


Virtue defends him. 


I think, in that spirit, the President 
will go forward with what seems his 
responsibility as the Chief Magistrate 
of this country and pay a visit in return 
for the visits that have been made by 
the Prime Minister of Japan on two oc- 
casions, one a courtesy visit to discuss 
generally the relationships of our two 
countries, and the other when he came 
for the solemn ceremony of signing the 
new treaty. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE OF DR. AND 
MRS. KRIPALANI, MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMENT OF INDIA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we are 
honored today to have as visitors in the 
Senate Chamber, Dr. and Mrs. Kripalani, 
Members of the Parliament of India. 

Dr. Kripalani is head of the Praja 
Socialist Party, well known as the Loyal 
Opposition. Mrs. Kripalani has been 
secretary of the Congress Party. She be- 
longs to the majority party. Both are 
veterans of the Indian independence 
movement, and had been associated with 
Gandhi. 

I feel it is a distinct honor for me to 
present them today. It was my privilege 
yesterday to present Members of the 
Parliament of Great Britain. Today it 
is my privilege to present Members of 
the Indian Parliament, which is one of 
the Commonwealth nations of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, our 
distinguished visitors from India sym- 
bolize, I am sure, a truly unique circum- 
stance. Dr. Kripalani, our distinguished 
guest, is a great legislator in his own 
right, and he is the head of the Loyal 
Opposition Party in India, a _ great 
country. 

His wife, on the other hand, has been 
the secretary of the party headed by 
Prime Minister Nehru. I take it, from 
the familiarity I have with the politics 
of that country, that fact would put them 
somewhat in opposition camps. So 
there, reflected in the same family, man 
and wife, are distinct and opposite views. 
But they have one great thing in com- 
mon—long have they battled in the 
cause of freedom and independence for 
India. I recall, when I was in that coun- 
try in 1945, some of the very interesting 
sessions I had with leaders of the coun- 
try, and my rather frank and candid 
expression as to how much freedom 
would really cost, not merely in terms of 
treasure, but in terms of love, before it 
was consummated. 

I said this to some leaders, and I re- 
member very distinctly to the chief judge 
of the supreme court in that country, 
that freedom is like the birth of a child— 
it does not come without labor and trav- 
ail and pain. 


June 10 


So you have fought the good fight over 
hundreds of year's, and now you bask in 
the glory of independence and freedom, 
and it is a testimony of the redoubtable 
spirit of your people, a great people in- 
deed, with a great future. 

I am delighted I have had the oppor- 
tunity to join in welcoming you to the 
Senate today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to join the distinguished mi- 
nority leader in extending greetings to 
our fellow parliamentarians from India, 
and to do so on a bipartisan basis. Iam 
delighted also they are here in the com- 
pany of one of the most distinguished 
Members of Congress, the Honorable 
WALTER Jupp, of Minnesota. 

You honor us by visiting our country, 
this Chamber. We hope your visit to 
this country will be worthwhile; and we 
anticipate, in return, that some of our 
people will reciprocate and have the 
privilege of visiting your Parliament at 
a later time. 

We are delighted and honored that 
you are visiting us today. 





BARGAIN IN HEALTH 


Mr JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate an editorial from 
the Washington Post of June 8, 1960, en- 
titled “Bargain in Health.” 

This editorial comments upon the 
beneficial nature of the health insurance 
programs which the Government is now 
offering to its employees. The editorial 
also suggests that some time in the fu- 
ture hospital care, like education, may be 
made available to everyone through pri- 
vate insurance programs such as the Fed- 
eral Government has used in securing 
hospital insurance for its employees. 

I should like to point out to the Sen- 
ate, in this connection, since I had a 
great deal to do with writing the present 
law as chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service matters, 
that 123 million Americans are now cov- 
ered by private health insurance pro- 
grams, group or otherwise. 

Mr. President, I was astonished when it 
was testified before the committee that 
123 million Americans are now covered 
by private health insurance programs. 
These health insurance programs are 
paying more than one-half of the Na- 
tion’s hospital bills and a sizable portion 
of doctor bills. 

I firmly believe everyone should have 
hospital and medical insurance, for the 
costs of good health cannot be met al- 
ways by the average person. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of June 8, 
1960, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BARGAIN IN HEALTH 

The health insurance programs which the 
Federal Government is offering to its em- 
ployees may help to revolutionize medical 
and hospital care in the United States. 
That will be, on the whole, a very good thing, 
in our judgment. The benefits of these 
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programs, eventually, will extend not alone 
to Government workers but to all citizens— 
in terms of improved and more readily avail- 
able medical and hospital care financed, as 
such care should be, through forehanded 
insurance premium payments. 

Jerry Kluttz has outlined the features of 
the 38 insurance programs available to Fed- 
eral employees. It seems plain that these 
will offer a breadth of protection which few 
group health insurance programs under the 
auspices of private employers now equal. 
The Government will pay about 46 percent 
of the program’s cost, and participation can 
be continued after an employee retires from 
active service. 

It may be, as critics have asserted, that 
even better terms could have been worked 
out had the Government itself been the 
insurer. We do not pretend to have the 
actuarial information to judge this conten- 
tion. It seems perfectly clear, however, that 
the programs as presented are an insurance 
bargain and enhance the attractiveness of 
Federal employment. 

In Washington, these health plans will 
mean that a considerable percentage of the 
population will be insured against medical 
and hospital costs. And this in turn will 
mean, we think, not socialized medicine but 
a new kind of doctor-patient relationship— 
a relationship in which the patient will feel 
free to seek medical advice before disability 
compels it and, perhaps, before it is too late 
to be of help, and in which the doctor can 
make a fair charge for his services and feel 
confident that his bill will be paid. This is 
likely, on the whole, to mean better medical 
care. 

The advantages accruing to civil servants 
from the Government’s insurance plans will 
probably put pressure upon private em- 
ployers to provide comparable benefits. 
The advantages accruing to doctors from 
participation in insurance plans will prob- 
ably bring more doctors to Washington and 
lead more and more of them to share in 
group practice and in caring for insured 
patients. At the same time the emphasis 
among practitioners on caring for such 
patients may lead more and more employed 
persons to demand insurance. 

In time, nearly everyone, in private as 
well as public employment, may be insured. 
In short, medical and hospital care, like 
education, may become available to every- 
one. 





THE WHEAT BILL HAMMERS FARM 
INCOME DOWN EVEN FURTHER— 
REPRESENTS BLACK DAY FOR 
U.S. SENATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, from 
the standpoint of the American farmer, 
yesterday was a black day in the life of 
the U.S. Senate. We passed a very bad 
farm bill, a farm bill which in this year 
of 1960, after 7 years of farm depression 
and falling farm income, is going to 
hammer down farm income even farther. 

Mr. President, I recognize that, of 
course, we have a very serious, difficult, 
tough problem with regard to farm sur- 
pluses, but I am convinced-—and I am 
sure the overwhelming majority of 
the American farmers are convinced— 
that driving farm income even lower is 
not the way to solve the farm-surplus 
problem. 

Mr. President, it makes as little sense 
to me to try to solve the problem of 
surplus agricultural production by driv- 
ing farm income lower as it would to 
solve the problem—which is a very seri- 
ous problem today in America—of sur- 
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plus labor by driving wages lower. I 
have not heard any Senator of either 
party propose that we lower the mini- 
mum wage. We have 3,600,000 people 
out of work. I suppose the classical 
economist could argue that the way to 
put people to work is to push wages down 
lower, to drive people out of the labor 
market, thereby making it more eco- 
nomical for businessmen to hire workers. 
We dismissed and discarded that old 
theory, so far as labor is concerned, many 
years ago. However, we still apply this 
ridiculous, punishing, miserable theory 
of attrition to our farm economy. We 
will never solve our farm problems if 
we try to solve them by breaking the 
farmers. That is exactly what was done 
yesterday. 





AGED MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN 
MEDICAL CARE OR ENOUGH TO 
EAT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
problems of health multiply in old age. 
Medical care becomes more and more 
expensive in later years, boosted both 
by mounting prices and increased ills. 
These staggering expenses strike our 
senior citizens in the retirement years 
when they find themselves with low and 
fixed incomes. 

Do we want our older Americans to 
live out their years facing a grim and 
constant choice between a slow death 
from disease because they cannot afford 
medical care or a slow death from 
starvation because they cannot afford 
enough to eat? That is the question we 
will be answering when we vote on ade- 
quate medical care for our senior citizens. 

I have received a letter, typical of 
many we receive, which refers to the 
heartbreaking dilemma, the embitter- 
ing choice, these people face in what 
has tragically become their struggle for 
survival. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this letter be printed at this 
point in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Dear Sir: How about us elderly forgotten 
people on social security? The food prices 
are rising higher all the time, and my social 
security is still the same. We soon won’t 
be able to eat, much less go to a doctor 
and get medical care. Why shouldn’t we 
older people get medical and hospital care? 
The President gets his all free. We hope 
you will work for higher sociai security and 
medical care also. We thank you for work- 
ing so hard the last time to get social secu- 
rity higher. 

Sincerely yours, 





MRS. LASKER’S FIGHT FOR 
RESEARCH ON HEALTH 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a very great lady, Mrs. Albert D. 
Lasker, released a report on the unfor- 
tunate lack of research on health. In 
the course of the report it was pointed 
out that disease and disability take an 
annual toll of $35 billion, 88 times the 
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$400 million Federal expenditure on 
medical research. 

Mrs. Lasker said that disease and dis- 
ability costs average $194.44 for every 
man, woman, and child, compared with 
a research appropriation of $2.22 per 
person. 

It has been pointed out that medical 
research has saved literally millions of 
lives—as a matter of fact, 2 million lives 
have been saved since 1944, based upon 
reductions in the death rates. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief article from the New 
York Times, reporting these findings by 
Mrs. Lasker, be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LACK OF RESEARCH ON HEALTH SCORED—FED- 
ERAL RESEARCH OUTLAY PUT AT A PENNY 
FOR EacH DouuaR Lost THROUGH ILLNESS 

(By Peter Kihss) 

For every $1 that disease and disability 
cost Americans, the Federal Government is 
estimated to spend just a bit more than a 
penny for prevention. 

The National Health Education Commit- 
tee said yesterday that disease and disability 
take an annual $35 billion toll—88 times the 
$400 million Federal expenditure on medical 
research through the National Institutes of 
Health. 

The nonprofit committee, headed by Mrs. 
Albert D. Lasker, issued an annual audit 
of the Nation’s health bill, urging greater 
National, State, and local appropriations for 
research and more contributions to volun- 
tary health agencies. 

In a statement, Mrs. Lasker said disease 
and disability costs averaged $194.44 for every 
man, woman, and child compared with the 
research appropriation of $2.22. A Senate 
consultant group, she said, has urged that 
the research sum be increased to $664 mil- 
lion, the equivalent of $3.67 a person. 

The 5234-page audit was entitled, “What 
Are We Spending To Save Our Lives Through 
Medical Research? People Are the Real Cap- 
ital of the United States.” 

The report estimated that 2,012,731 lives 
had been saved because of medical research 
since 1944, based on reductions in death 
rates. Such individuals, it estimated, earned 
incomes totaling $3,900,668,700 in 1958, pay- 
ing the Federal Government $638 million in 
income, gift, and excise taxes. 

The study gave these estimates on the 
number of Americans afflicted in some de- 
gree with disability: 


Mental and emotional disorders. 17, 000, 000 
Diseases of heart and circulation, 

including cerebral vascular dis- 

eases (mainly due to arterio- 

SORIEOOIEY Sct tncegrerenaaemetenien 15, 800, 000 
Hearing impairments --__-_------- 15, 000, 000 
Arthritis and rheumatic diseases. 11, 000, 000 


Neurological disorders: 





WGC 65.3 2ki seer as 452 1, 500, 000 
Parkinesonigmist <.05s654R605~ 1, 500, 000 
Coreheeh. POE ssirig Sn ntiea< mn 550, 000 
Multiple sclerosis and other 
demyelinating diseases__--_- 500, 000 
Muscular dystrophy-----.----- 200, 000 
TWetels. J2l oe aii 4, 250, 000 
Diabetes mellitus__.......--..-- 2, 000, 000 
Cancer (estimated under treat- 
Mens MOW oid ~ cisishw- - shee 700, 000 
Blind totally (legally) -.....---- 345, 000 


(1,500,000 blind in one eye; 

9,000,000 children need eye care; 

70,000,000 people wear glasses) . 

The audit is available from the committee 
at 135 East 42d Street at $3.25 a copy. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cartson in the chair). The clerk will 
‘call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 5 
minutes, instead of the usual 3 minutes 
under the order for the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





GRASSROOTS ADMINISTRATION OF 
FEDERAL FARM PROGRAMS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, 25 years 
ago, in the dark days of the great depres- 
sion, a unique system of administering 
Federal farm programs was born. I re- 
fer to the elected county and community 
committee system, which was first pro- 
vided for in the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of 1936. Since 
that time the committee system has as- 
sisted in developing and administering 
Federal farm programs which have been 
passed by the Congress to cope with the 
many problems facing agriculture. The 
committee system has been a success. It 
has handled billions of dollars with a loss 
due to dishonesty and maladministration 
considerably less than the losses experi- 
enced by our banking system. 

I know the Members of this Senate are 
acquainted with many of the community 
and county committeemen elected in 
their States by their fellow farmers as 
well as with the State committeemen 
which are appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

During the depression days the corn- 
hog committees not only assisted in ad- 
ministering that program, but they gave 
the Congress and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture wise counsel as to changes 
which should be made in those early ad- 
justment programs to make them better 
meet the problems facing the corn-hog 
farmers. 

The legislative origin of the committee 
system goes back to the original Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933. This type 
of committee administration under this 
act was permissive, and the committees 
were generally used to accept contracts, 
to reduce crop acreage, make farm allot- 
ments and measure cropland. The Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act in 1936 directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to utilize the services of local, 
county, and State committeemen in 
carrying out the provisions of that act. 
There are approximately 99,000 commit- 
-“teemen elected to administer the Federal 
farm programs which the Congress 
enacts and gives to the Department of 
Agriculture to administer. As I have 
said before, they are elected by their 
neighbors. and are recognized leaders in 
their local communities. Two of our 
present Assistant Secretaries of Agricul- 
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ture have come up through the commit- 
tee system. They are Marvin L. McLain 
and Clarence L. Miller. 

One great contribution these commit- 
teemen have made is to provide a judg- 
ment factor without which these rather 
complex programs would have fallen of 
their own weight. It would have been 
very difficult, if not impossible, to set up 
a bureaucratic straight line organization 
to administer the programs without the 
good sound judgment of farmers who are 
dealing every day on their own farms 
with the problems to be solved. Their 
neighbors have confidence in their judg- 
ment and have accepted controls with 
much less protest than would have been 
the case had not these committeemen 
been active in support of the programs. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay tribute to 
the present committeemen who are serv- 
ing their country in administering the 
rather complicated programs which we 
entrust to them. Not only to those who 
are now active but to all those commit- 
teemen of the past who have given of 
their time do we owe a vote of gratitude. 

Not only have they served to admin- 
ister the crop adjustment and the agri- 
cultural conservation program but dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean affair 
these men were agricultural leaders who 
assisted in administering the wartime 
activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The local offices became centers 
of information for producers, encourag- 
ing them to increase production to meet 
production goals. They also assisted 
farmers to obtain the necessary sup- 
plies to carry on production. They ra- 
tioned tires, gasoline, farm machinery, 
and made other very effective contribu- 
tions to the war effort. State, county, 
and community committeemen played 
a vital role in a host of emergency meas- 
ures ranging from the distribution of 
vital information to the rationing of sup- 
plies and promoting war bond drives in 
rural communities. 

The committee system was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the success of the corn-for- 
war program in 1944. Their patriotic 
appeal to their fellow farmers for de- 
livery of corn closed a dangerous gap 
in corn deliveries. 

Mr. President and Members of the Sen- 
ate, I could go on pointing out other ex- 
amples of the excellent job which these 
elected county and community commit- 
teemen and the appointed State commit- 
teemen have made over the years. 

At this time, when criticism seems to 
be the order of the day, I am taking the 
privilege of commending our farm com- 
mitteemen for a job well done. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, yesterday, June 9, a 20-page 
section concerning the coal industry was 
published in the Washington Daily News. 
This section deals with many different 
aspects of this great industry—its tech- 
nological advances, its potential in the 
production of electric power, its useful- 
ness to the steel industry, its numerous: 
byproducts, and its part in the defense 
of this country. 

Several persons closely associated 
with the coal industry contributed arti- 
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eles. for publication in this newspaper 
feature. Among them were Stephen F. 
Dunn, president of the National Coal 
Association, Joseph E. Moody, president 
of the National Coal Policy Conference, 
Thomas Kennedy, president of the 
United Mine Workers, the distinguished 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RanvoLtpH], and the vice president of 
Southern Railway, W. Mason King. 

The remarks by the contributors point 
up the tremendous potential and ad- 
vances of coal. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, June 9, 
1960] 
New BvuILDING OPENS TODAY—FUTURE OF COAL 
Is Not BLAcK 
(By Stephen F. Dunn) 

The new Coal Building represents an in- 
dustry about which the average resident of 
Washington knows very little. 

In years gone by, Washingtonians were 
very much aware of the importance of coal 
to the Nation’s economy and security. In the 
early days of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
which was opened in 1850, much of its 
freight was coal from the mines near Cum- 
berland. Coal also made extension of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from Washington 
to the producing districts of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania economically feasible. 
And it was primarily responsible for the con- 
struction of other rail lines from coalfields 
into the Nation's capital. 


EARLY USES 


Not so many years ago bituminous coal and 
anthracite were the predominant fuels used 
for home heating in this area. Coal’s vital 
role in an emergency was brought vividly to 
the attention of local residents in 1917. 
President Wilson motivated by sharply in- 
creasing energy requirements in the manu- 
facture and transportation of military equip- 
ment and supplies, set up a Fuels Adminis- 
tration soon after America entered World 
War I. The Nation’s coal producers were 
immediately mobilized. The outcome of this 
call was formation of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. 

Again in World War II the people of Wash- 
ington—and the Nation in general—had an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the 
importance of coal to the country’s defense 
structure. When oil shipping moving from 
the Gulf of Mexico into New York and New 
England was interrupted by submarine ac- 
tion, the White House appealed to industry 
and homeowners alike to convert to coal 
wherever possible. From 1938, the year of 
the Munich Pact, until 1944, when Allied 
forces landed on the Continent, coal require- 
ments increased by 75 percent. 

In recent years, with the broad extension 
of natural gas service, comparatively few 
householders in the Washington area have 
been direct consumers of bituminous coal. 
Actually, however, shipments of this fuel into 
the District and environs are increasing 
steadily. The Potomac Electric Power Co. 
will use about three-quarters of a million 
tons of bituminous coal this year. The cen- 
tral heating plant, which is south of the 
Agriculture Department and provides heat 
for most of the downtown Government 
buildings, uses as much as 1,000 tons of coal 
@ day in cold weather. Consumption of bi- 
tuminous coal for eleetric power generation 
im Maryland, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia is now in excess of 9 million tons 
annually. By 1965 this figure will rise to 
14 million tons. 
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INDIRECT BUYERS 


Washingtonians are also the coal industry’s 
indirect customers because so much coal goes 
into the manufacture of steel for automo- 
piles, and other consumer products. Coal is 
used in the production of cement for high- 
ways and building materials. Coal chemi- 
cals are the base of medicines, perfumes, 
nylons, fertilizers, and a thousand-and-one 
other items. 

Of urgent importance to all Americans is 
the ability of the coal industry to maintain 
the capacity that would be needed in another 
emergency. Last year the White House im- 
posed a quota restriction on residual oil 
imports because of the impact these imports 
were having on the coal industry. The order 
was predicated on the realization that ade- 
quate production capacity must be main- 
tained by the coal industry for it to be ready 
to meet accelerated demands in an emer- 


ncy. 

It is also important to the Nation as a 
whole that dump sales of natural gas into 
industrial markets be prohibited. The prac- 
tice not only impinges unfairly on coal mar- 
kets, but creates glaring injustices in the 
rate structure. Residential users may be 
forced to pay more than twice the price that 
is charged to industrial consumers for the 
same product. 


PROTECTION 


Prohibition of dump gas sales was recom- 
mended by a commission appointed by Pres- 
ident Truman to study the Nation’s energy 
supplies and resources. A similar recom- 
mendation was made by a Cabinet Commit- 
tee under President Eisenhower. 

These and other issues that give inequi- 
table advantages to coal’s competitors require 
constant attention by representatives of the 
coal industry. As the organization charged 
with representing bituminous coal producers 
and their sales agencies in Washington, we in 
the National Coal Association use a variety 
of tools to perform our tasks—public rela- 
tions, market promotion, Government rela- 
tions, legal aid, economic and statistical 
compilations, and research. 

In fact the only industry field from which 
we remain strictly aloof is collective bargain- 
ing. This function is specifically delegated 
to other industry organizations. 


AFFILIATES 


The coal industry, through the National 
Coal Association and its affiliated organiza- 
tion, Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is putting strong new emphasis 
on research. We look toward the day when 
through research we will develop new uses 
for coal that will enable us to take even 
greater advantage of this wonderful natural 
resource, a resource with which we are so 
abundantly blessed. 

We hope residents of this area will find 
new interest in coal and the coal industry. 
We hope you will like our new Coal Building, 
for this building is symbolic of an industry 
that is looking toward the future with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. 

[From the Washington Daily News, June 9, 
1960] 
CueaP Imports Hurt—Coat Is SEEN AS 
DEFENSE NECESSITY 
(By Joseph E. Moody) 

If the recent events in Paris that culmi- 
nated in the abandonment of the summit 
mean anything, they mean one thing above 
all—that the United States had better get 
her national defense picture in focus with- 
out a moment’s delay. 

I have no wish to be an alarmist. It is en- 
tirely possible that we will continue to live 
in a state of uneasy peace for a hundred 
years. But I am realist enough to be con- 
vinced that peace comes most easily with 
preparedness. 
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SELF-SUFFICIENT 

Treasured in our American soil we have 
always had well-nigh everything we need to 
withstand a siege or launch an offensive. It 
is vital that our priceless natural resources 
not be ignored or wasted in times of peace 
lest they be found wanting in times of war. 

It would be dangerously foolish of us to 
jeopardize our ability to stand on our own 
feet by sacrificing our domestic production 
potential of energy fuels to the idol of cheap 
foreign imports. But in recent months we 
have come perilously close to doing just that. 

All along our eastern seaboard major in- 
dustries are becoming more and more de- 
pendent on cheap foreign residual oil to fire 
their boilers to the exclusion of domestic oil 
and coal. As a result of this seemingly un- 
realistic policy, there is grave danger that the 
domestic oil and coal industries will be 
forced into a state of relative inactivity. . 

Exploration and development of new 
sources of oil and coal is not something that 
can be done in a week, a month, or even a 
year. The opening of a coal mine is at the 
best a 2-year proposition. With every addi- 
tional barrel of imported residual above the 
Presidentially fixed quotas of 1957, the ability 
of our domestic energy industries to carry an 
emergency load lessens. 


BLOCKADE 


How much foreign residual oil would find 
its way to our shores through a Russian un- 
derwater fleet? It is doubtful if 1 tanker in 
10 could sail safely into an American port 
within 1 hour of the outbreak of war. In 
this event, from where will come the energy 
to keep our vast industrial machine 
running? 

This is a deadly serious situation. It is 
almost inconceivable to me that a country 
like ours, world leader in industrial produc- 
tion, militarily the most powerful, economi- 
cally the most sound, having the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known, 
and benefactor to millions around the globe, 
should risk, for any reason, the natural en- 
ergy resources that have been the basis for 
all of these incomparable advantages. 

Yet the United States has so far ignored 
what countries like Soviet Russia, Canada, 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, 
France, and Sweden have concluded is of the 
very first importance; namely, that they for- 
mulate a national fuels policy that will in- 
sure that the lifeblood of their economies 
and culture be safeguarded now and in the 
future. 

There is, in both legislative bodies of the 
U.S. Congress, resolutions—Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 73 and House Concurrent 
Resolutions 661 and 662, with companion 
bills by 43 Senators and more than 30 Rep- 
resentatives—that seek to create a joint com- 
mittee from the Senate and the House that 
would study the necessity for a national 
fuels policy for our country. 

Progress is being made by its sponsors to 
have this resolution enacted into law. But 
the opposition from the major foreign oil 
producing companies is powerful and per- 
sistent. Nevertheless, I am confident that 
common sense and the public interest will 
eventually prevail, and the resolution will 
pass both Houses at this session of Congress. 

A national fuels policy could so easily be 
the difference between survival and annihi- 
lation. 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
June 9, 1960] 


Coat Is aA GIANT—MINE OWNERS AND LABOR 
Are BUILDING TOGETHER 
(By Thomas Kennedy) 
America’s coal industry is a a quiet giant— 
a colossus of strength, able and willing to 
provide the power and energy needed to keep 
the United States in the forefront as the 
greatest industrial nation in the world. 
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But the American people must be awak- 
ened to the dangers that threaten our most 
basic industry. The United Mine Workers of 
America and the coal industry are working 
together to overcome these dangers and to 
bring about economic stability for our great 
industry in the interest of the continuing 
freedom and security of America. 

FEDERAL HELP 

Many of the problems of the coal industry 
could be corrected by constructive legisla- 
tive action by the Congress and the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 

The approximately 200,000 men working in 
our industry are now producing about 400 
million tons of coal each year. Yet with 
some economic adjustments and recognition 
by the Federal Government of the vital role 
of coal in America’s progress we could step 
up annual production to as much as 700 mil- 
lion tons. This jump in output is possible, 
and may become necessary. 

We can all recall the oil shortage in World 
War II. This was mild compared with what 
will happen if we continue to depend upon 
foreign sources of petroleum to the detri- 
ment of the well-being of our domestic coal 
industry. 

A war between the free world and the 
Communists could, and probably would cut 
off these foreign oil supplies virtually over- 
night. Right now, for example, the economy 
of the eastern part of the United States is 
dependent upon continuing shipments of 
this foreign oil as the major fuel to produce 
gasoline. 

And foreign residual (waste) oil fronr Ven- 
ezuela is still being dumped into coal’s tra- 
ditional eastern seaboard markets at cut- 
throat prices. 

Yet American coal is virtually unlimited in 
supply. There are probably 2,000 years of 
recoverable coal reserves wthin our borders 
on the basis of the present rate of consump- 
tion. In contrast we may have only a 20- to 
40-year supply of petroleum, and less than 
that of natural gas, even including that 
which is coming into this country at below- 
cost prices from Canada and Mexico. 

FAIR TREATMENT 

There is no question about coal’s future if 
our industry is given fair treatment. The 
productivity increases in our industry are the 
highest of any industry in the economy. 
These increases can and will continue, en- 
abling coal to remain competitive with other 
energy sources. But there must be a halt 
to discrimination against coal in favor of the 
other fuels. 

Despite lack of action by the present Con- 
gress, we of the coal industry will continue 
our fight for establishment of a national 
fuels policy. The objective of promulgating 
such a policy would be to bring about ra- 
tional marketing and conservation of Amer- 
ica’s energy supplies. 

We also are seeking final action by the 
Congress to expand the program of research 
and development of our coal industry, look- 
ing toward new markets for coal—both an- 
thracite and bituminous. 

Union coal miners are proud of the prog- 
ress made by our industry. The members 
of the United Mine Workers of America to- 
day are the best paid industrial workers in 
the world, working in one of the most pro- 
ductive and progressive basic industries in 
the Nation. 

But as a union we also are aware of the 
continuing daily problems of the men who 
must go into the mines to bring out the 
coal. We know of the human tragedy caused 
by chronic unemployment in the coal fields 
of America. We know that this joblessness 
can be overcome only by an expanding econ- 
omy. 
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[From the Washington Daily News, June 9, 
1960] 
RANDOLPH URGES COAL DIVERSIFICATION 
(By Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH) 

In this era of technological revolution 
whole industries and the businesses and peo- 
ple who depend upon them have a vital stake 
in the scientific and technical changes which 
occur. Research and development, there- 
fore, assume increasingly important roles to 
industry and the citizen alike. This is espe- 
cially true of the coal industry and the coal- 
producing regions. 

People in these regions are singularly 
aware of the results of and need for research 
and development. They certainly have felt 
the effects of the technological changes which 
have been made necessary in order that coal 
could maintain a reasonably competitive pos- 
ition in the race for fuel markets. 


USERS 


Indeed, coal’s “bread and butter,” as ex- 
pressed by an executive of one of the large 
producers with extensive operations in my 
home State of West Virginia, still must come 
from what he has termed “two somewhat un- 
glamorous present users,” namely, the steel 
and electric power industries. 

I believe, however, that the uses to be 
made of coal must be diversified in the inter- 
est both of broadening the base for coal mar- 
kets and to provide new industries and new 
employment for the huge chronic labor sur- 
plus in the coal regions. 


POWER 


Even though I advocate coal use diversifi- 
cation, there is little reason to doubt that 
the principal coal uses for several years to 
come—and, perhaps, always—will continue to 
be in the production of steel and steam- 
generated power. 


STEEL GROWTH 


Then, too, there is expectation that a 
growing steel capacity and need will in- 
crease by as much as 35 percent the require- 
ment for metallurgical or coking coal—or to 
perhaps 135 million tons—in the 1970-80 
decade. But the same coal executive to 
whom I referred above has said that his com- 
pany has expanded its coke research facili- 
ties into one of the top specialized installa- 
tions, presumably to keep his company’s coal 
and coke abreast of technological changes in 
steelmaking and competitive with other fuels 
or potential fuels in that segment of its mar- 
ket. 

The maintenance of a healthy coal indus- 
try, and, in fact, the perpetuation of healthy 
fuels industries in this country, should be 
prime objectives of our Government in this 
era of international crisis. Our national se- 
curity, as well as a well-rounded national 
economy, demand that we do so. This is 
why I have been an aggressive advocate of 
a mandatory and effective quota system to 
control imports of foreign residual fuel oil. 
Federal and State governmental programs 
for research in coal and other natural re- 
source fuels, and a joint congressional study 
to determine whether or not there is the 
vital need for a national fuels policy. 

Rampant imports of cheap foreign residual 
oil can and will be destructive of both our 
coal industry and our independent oil and 
gas industry. Neglect of research and devel- 
opment will be catastrophic. Failure to 
adopt and apply a sound national fuels pol- 
icy—if careful study indicates one to be 
necessary, as I believe it to be—would put 
our Nation in grave peril in time of a na- 
tional emergency. 

Having faith that these necessary actions 
will be taken, I believe the date when there 


the history of the petrochemical industry— 
may be sooner than many persons believe. 


OR a 
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My personal interest in the subject of 
Government participation in research pro- 
grams having to do with our vital natural 
resource minerals is not a new-found one. 
When a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives dating back to the early thirties, I 
was a member of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining of that body, and its Subcom- 
mittee on Coal. I was then and continue 
to be an advocate of cooperative public and 
private research programs to find new or 
improved extractive methods, as well as new 
and more effective uses for our natural re- 
source minerals. 

With Senator JosrrH C. O’MaHONEY, Dem- 
ocrat of Wyoming, I coauthored and cospon- 
sored the O’Mahoney-Randolph Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Act several years ago. This was 
a measure which authorized the establish- 
ment of a Government research project to 
ascertain the possibility of producing syn- 
thetic fuels from coal and oil shale. It is my 
belief this program was not pursued with 
sufficient aggressiveness and perseverance on 
the part of the Federal Government, and I 
hope that project and other similarly worthy 
ones will be authorized and undertaken in 
the near future. 

Even though I am optimistic that research 
will bring about the discovery and develop- 
ment of new product uses for coal, I repeat 
that steelmaking and steam generation of 
power doubtless will continue to be the real 
foundation for coal markets. 





[From the Washington Daily News, June 9, 
1960] 


Low TRANSPORT CoOsSTS—SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
LINKED TO CoaL 


(By W. Mason King) 


It would be difficult to name two indus- 
tries that have had more in common than 
coal and railroads. Their interdependence 
today is even stronger than it was when rail- 
roads were large coal users. Diesels have 
replaced coal-burning locomotives but noth- 
ing has changed railroads’ inherent ad- 
vantage in being able to handle volume ship- 
ments at low cost. They are still the vital 
transportation link between producers of 
coal and consumers. And low transporta- 
tion costs are necessary to the coal-mining 
industry. 

Coal traffic is also very important to South- 
ern. In 1959, coal movements made up ap- 
proximately one-fourth of our total freight 
tonnage handled, and accounted for nearly 
12 percent of total freight revenues. 


USES 

Although substantial quantities of the 
coal was used by textile mills and other in- 
dustries for producing steam and electricity, 
and for domestic uses such as home heating, 
a large percentage of it went to steam-gen- 
erating plants producing electricity to meet 
industrial power needs of the South. Sur- 
veys reveal kilowatt output in the South 
more than doubled between 1951 and 1957, 
and the total electric power produced with 
coal showed a similar increase. 

Southern presently serves 47 coal-burn- 
ing electric powerplants widely distributed 
throughout its 800-mile territory. Some of 
these utilities have programs under way to 
construct new, or to expand present, ger- 
erating plant facilities. Additional new con- 
struction certainly will be undertaken as an 
industrially growing South faces still greater 
power needs. Responsible authorities in the 
electrical field have estimated that coal con- 
sumption in 1975 for production of electricity 
in the South will be four times greater than 
in 1959. 

This projected demand for electric power 
not. only names further growth in coal traf- 
fic which railroads must keep themselves 
prepared to: handle, but the assurance of an 
adequate coal supply, available on a reason- 
able cost basis, becomes increasingly im- 
portant to consumers. 
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Southern continues, therefore, to seek ac- 
cess to new coal-producing areas to augment 
the production in its territory. For example, 
we have contracted to buy the 88-mile Inter- 
state Railroad, located in southwest Vir- 
ginia and serving mines offering almost in- 
exhaustible reserves of high-grade steam- 
type coal. 

With Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proval of the purchase—which we hope will 
soon be forthcoming—Southern will have 
available to high-volume consumers in the 
South an enormous supply of coal moving 
economically and efficiently not only from 
the mines served by Interstate but also from 
mines served by railway from which large 
amounts are delivered to the Interstate. 

Recognizing that there is keen competition 
between fuels, we have worked with coal pro- 
ducers and users to set up rates that have 
helped reestablish and preserve coal’s com- 
petitiveness. In fact, there are instances 
today where coal freight rates on the South- 
ern are much lower than they were 10 years 
ago. 

A vital element in permitting lower coal 
freight rates is increased car-use efficiency 
gained through quick turnaround of coal- 
carrying equipment. Many mines now load 
and release cars for movement within 24 
hours. 

NEW EQUIPMENT 

As another means of reducing costs on 
coal movement, Southern recently put into 
service 750 100-ton capacity aluminum-body 
gondolas, at a cost of $15 million. This 
breakthrough in the use of lightweight ma- 
terials in freight car construction resulted 
in cars which handle approximately 110 tons 
of coal, or 70 percent more than the conven- 
tional 70-ton steel hoppers. 

We feel that the fast turnaround of cars, 
volume movements, and heavy payloads are 
important not only to the railway but also to 
the coal industry because of lower freight 
rates. 

Several years ago, for example, Southern 
negotiated, with coal operators and with a 
large public utility, a reduced delivery price 
on coal which resulted in a large generating 
plant being reconverted from natural gas as 
a fuel back to coal. 





THE U-2 INCIDENT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the im- 
mediate aftermath of the U-2 incident 
was to see far too many people in public 
and private life rushing into print to 
castigate those involved in the affair in 
one way or another. To blow up, out 
of all proportion, one small incident in 
the worldwide practice of espionage was 
a major blunder on the part of all those 
who participated. 

The President, with customary forth- 
rightness and candor, took full respon- 
sibility for the incident, and for his pains 
was upbraided for lying when he should 
not have lied and for not lying when 
he should have lied. The rush on the 
part of some to disavow the policies of 
the administration was either an un- 
seemly display of partisanship or panic 
thinking. 

In the cold, sober light of calm think- 
ing and with the perspective that time 
always gives, it now becomes apparent 
that the U-2 incident was the excuse, not 
the underlying reason, for the sabotaging 
of the summit conference by Khrushchev. 

No finer example of clear thinking 
about the U-2 incident based on the per- 
spective of time has come to my attention 
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than the lead editorial appearing in the 
Boston Sunday Herald of June 5, 1960. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert this editorial at this point 
in the body of the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 


[From the Boston Sunday Herald, June 5, 
1960] 
U-2-Ism 

“Y-2-ism, n. Tne practice cf concentrat- 
ing on the minor incidental detractions of 
an important achievement, to the neglect of 
the achievement itself.” 

We can’t recall when an administration 
has been more severely blistered for doing 
something great as this administration has 
been over the U-2 incident. 

For 4 uninterrupted years our U-2 planes 
carried on a superlative oversight of Russian 
military installations. The relatively small 
amount of money spent in these operations 
saved us many billions in defense costs, 
brought us a degree of security we could not 
have enjoyed in any other way. 

This will probably stand in history as the 
greatest intelligence achievement of our 
times—greater than the breaking of the 
Japanese code in World War II. 

Yet what recognition has the Eisenhower 
administration had for this? 

Need we ask? 

It has been blasted for lying when it 
shouldn’t have lied, and for not lying when 
it. should have lied. 

It has been charged with a failure of co- 
ordination among departments, when the 
success of 4 years of secret reconnaissance 
indicates some excellent coordination. 

It has been blamed for the summit fiasco 
when the simple fact of that fiasco is evi- 
dence of the extrsordinary effectiveness of 
the U-2 flights. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s anger was not simulated. 
He was thoroughly upset by the discovery 
that the Soviet’s secrecy had been so violated. 
He recognized, for instance, that all major 
missile-launching bases in the U.S.S.R. would 
have to be relocated, at great cost and with 
great difficulty. 

To stop such flights, the Soviet had to 
react with the greatest vigor. It did so even 
to the extent. of wrecking the summit and 
threatening rocket attacks on any country 
from which reconnaissance planes might fly. 

And those who contend that the flights 
should have been suspended during the 
preparations for the summit should recog- 
nize that the Soviet reaction would be the 
same at any time, summit or no summit. 

The present preoccupation with the minor 
detractions of the U-2 affair is dangerously 
weakening us. Our self-criticism has played 
into Russian hands and has made it easier 
for Khrushchev and Malinovsky to scare us 
into abandoning this form of espionage. 

We ought not to abandon it, but should 
seek ways by which it can be carried on with 
less chance of detection. 

This country has nothing to be ashamed 
of, nothing to regret seriously. Rather it has 
pulled off a remarkable feat of intelligence 
that has frightened the Russians to the core, 
and that has improved our military, and 
therefore our diplomatic, position. 

Let’s not be so engrossed in some incidental 
fumbling in administrative coordination 
that we lose sight of the really great achieve- 
ment. Let’s not become victims of U-2-ism. 





TOURISM 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
it was my privilege yesterday to attend 
& meeting of the West Virginia Travel 
Clinic held in Elkins, attended by lead- 
ers from every part of the State. I was 
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given the opportunity to share with them 
the story of the growth of tourism in the 
State of Hawaii, where it has developed 
into a big business, because it is now rec- 
ognized that it is of vital concern to the 
economy of all the people. Especially 
it is important in supplying added job 
opportunities. 

The principal speaker at the clinic was 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RanvotrH]. In his 
address he pointed out the great poten- 
tial of his State as a tourist center. He 
predicted that the next decade holds 
great promise “if we but apply ourselves 
with intelligence and will.” 

Because I believe his remarks are of 
significance to all of the States, I ask 
unanimous consent that his speech be 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, TO THE WEST 
VIRGINIA TRAVEL CLINIC, AMERICAN LEGION 
HALL, ELKINS, W. VA., JUNE 9, 1960 


Mr. Kump, Chairman Ball, Mayor Hickman, 
and ladies and gentlemen, I am immeasur- 
ably pleased to return home for such an oc- 
casion as this, and I am immensely proud of 
the Elkins Chamber of Commerce for its con- 
structive role in sponsoring this travel clinic. 

I am pleased also that you have chosen to 
designate these meetings as a “clinic” rather 
than a “conference,” for there is something 
of the concrete and particular suggested 
by the word “clinic.” The patient at this 
clinic is our beckoning State of West Vir- 
ginia. I presume, therefore—if I may pursue 
the metaphor a bit further—that you will 
address yourselves to a proper diagnosis of 
the present condition of our travel industry, 
the specific ailments with whiclvit is afflicted, 
the potential conditions for improving its 
health, and the specific means of achieving 
an improvement. 

With this presumption in mind, I shall 
touch upon certain aspects of each of these 
questions in my remarks. 

But first, a few words regarding the gen- 
eral context of our discussions. The coming 
decade—which, by the more sanguine 
prophets, has already been labeled the “gold- 
en sixties’—does indeed hold forth great 
promise if we but apply ourselves with in- 
telligence and will. 

According to the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, the 1960’s will look something like 
this: 

Total gross national product running at 
about $750 billion by the close of the decade. 

Industrial production two-thirds higher 
than the peak level of mid-1959. 

Population climbing from approximately 
180 million to some 210 million. 

A total employment. of more than 80 mil- 
lion, compared with the present 65.5 million. 

Per capita income and the disposable in- 
come of the average family will rise ac- 
cordingly. 

Now, the point of reciting these statistics 
is to indicate the expected acceleration of 
those economic trends which are already 
present and which are relevant to the prob- 
lems of this clinic. The most fundamental 
of these is that of the increasing shift from 
a production-oriented economy to a con- 
sumption-oriented one, with a resultant in- 
creasing demand for service, entertainment, 
and cultural activities and travel. 

With the rise in family disposable income 
and the improvement of the means of travel 
and communication the public appetite for 
travel is undergoing phenomenal growth. In 
1959, for example, Americans spent $15 bil- 
lion for domestic travel and more than $2 
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billion for travel abroad. And according 
to a recent article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, the American Express predicts that 
770,000 Americans will. tour Europe this year, 
as compared to 650,000 last. year. 

Certain regions of domestic travel show an 
equally dramatic upswing... According to the 
same: Journal article, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad reports that tour in- 
quiries are running 17.6 percent. ahead of a 
year ago this time, while Western Airlines 
reports that reservations for package tours 
to such places as the Canadian Rockies, the 
Colorado. Rockies, Arizona, and New Mexico 
are 60 percent ahead of a year ago. 

Now, where does West Virginia stand in 
relation to this surge of tourism Despite 
the commendable work of our State Indus- 
trial and Publicity Commission, a study of 
our tourist trade would indicate that. we have 
not adequately told the “West Virginia story.” 
During the past 5 years tourist expenditures 
have increased from $174,562,214 in 1955 to 
$270,569,447 in 1959. What is probably more 
significant, however, is that the number of 
annual visitors has actually decreased during 
that. period from an estimated high of 8,115,- 
429 in 1955 to a low of 7,378,218 in 1958, with 
a slight rise to an estimated 7,450,625 in 
1959. 

Inasmuch as the average tourist stay has 
been relatively constant (between 4 and 5 
days), the increase in gross receipts has been 
due to a step-up in per capita expenditures, 
rather than to a growth in the volume of 
visitors. In fact, the average expenditure 
has increased by almost 50 percent during 
that period, from $5.50 per person per day to 
$8.07, thus proving the point of the Mis- 
sissippi Governor who said that a tourist is 
“as valuable as a bale of cotton and twice 
as easy to pick.” Tourism is the only kind 
of trade in which we do not export some 
portion of our natural resources for the 
dollars received. 

But this further observation seems perti- 
nent with respect to the untapped tourist 
potential: 

Last year, 59 percent of West Virginia's 
visitors came from the neighboring States of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
while the even more heavily populated States 
of New York, New Jersey, Michigan, and 
Illinois—all within a radius of 500 miles or 
less of our State—supplied only 14.9 percent 
of the total. 

These are but the bare outlines of the tour- 
ist potential of the American public today 
and the extent to which we have failed to 
tap this immense reservoir. It is worth 
emphasizing at this point that the travel 
industry is becoming increasingly competi- 
tive and that we must gear ourselves to this 
competition. While the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpikes put many sections of West 
Virginia within an easy day’s drive of north- 
ern Ohio, they do the same for Maryland and 
Virginia. 

We face another kind of competition as 
well, from more distant regions of the United 
States and from lands abroad. With few 
exceptions, our tourist attractions offer the 
appeal of economy. Yet we may not assume 
that this in itself will suffice to draw visitors, 
for with the growing popularity of the pack- 
age tours and travel on the installment 
plan, faraway places are now beckoning the 
person of moderate income as well as the 
more privileged element of our society. 

I suggest—though I could not categorically 
defend this hypothesis—that a close study 
of the tourist industry over the past 5 years 
would reveal that West Virginia has actually 
experienced a decrease in tourism relative to 
the total volume and expenditures. If such 
a study has not already been made, with 
comparative references to our neighboring 
States, it would seem to be a worthwhile 
project to emerge from this clinic. 

If my conjecture is true, one reason for 
its being so may rest in the fact that our 
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State appropriation for tourist promotion 
and advertising is so grossly inadequate in 
com, to that of States which offer 
similar attractions. For example, according 
to the American Automobile Association, 
North Carolina’s appropriation for tourist 
promotion is $375,000, that of Virginia is 
$501,000 and that of West Virginia—$20,000. 
This may very well be a good starting point 
for your clinic, for surely we cannot engage 
in the competitive business of attracting 
tourists on such terms as these. 

Yet the responsibility for tourist promo- 
tion should not rest solely with the State 
Industrial and Publicity Commission and— 
where they are concerned with publicizing 
the facilities of the national forests within 
our borders—with the U.S. Forest Service, 
commendable though their work has been. 
The privately operated hotels, motels, and 
restaurants obviously reap large shares of 
the profits from tourists drawn to our State 
primarily by its scenery and the publicly 
owned park and forest facilities. They, too 
have obligations to assist with the State’s 
tourist promotion. 

to the annual analysis of our 
travel trade published by the West Virginia 
Industrial and Publicity Commission, last 
year 59.3 percent of our visitors were in the 
State on vacation. Of the number repre- 
sented by that percentage, 72.7 percent were 
attracted by the scenery, the parks, and the 
forests; yet, during the same year, 71.4 per- 
cent of them stayed at motels and hotels, 
while only 15.4 percent lodged or camped 
at parks and forests. 

In view of these statistics, it would seem 
only appropriate, therefore, that the trade 
associations and individual operators of 
hotels and motels should take an active and 
leading role in publicizing not only their 
own facilities, but the natural and scenic 
values of the State as a whole. 

While on the general topic of responsi- 
bility for promotion, I comment also on the 
responsibility for improvement—and here I 
refer to State, county, and individual re- 
sponsibility. Nature has been generous to 
West Virginia in providing us with some of 
the most awe-inspiring scenery on this con- 
tinent. Yet we have violated this natural 
beauty indiscriminately with the unsightly 
clutter of roadside automobile boneyards and 
trash dumps. Other States and communi- 
ties have eliminated such noxious sights by 
public ordinance, and I suggest that it is 
high time that we show enough self-respect 
and enough respect for God’s gifts of beauty 
and wonderment not to litter our own nest. 

In this respect we can consider, within 
the bounds of reasonable and practicable 
limitations, our fine system of State parks 
and forests as a model of housekeeping for 
our entire State. For it is our parks and 
forests, more than any other single attrac- 
tion, which bring visitors to our State. 

Though I do not have the attendance 
figures for the State park system, it is 
revealing to note that the Monongahela 
National Forest alone, in 1959, received a 
total of 987,900 visits to its 50 special recre- 
ational facilities, including some _ 19,200 
campers at the 22 individual camping sites 
and 7,200 campers at the organizational 
camping facilities. 

With the growing boom in camping, this 
clinic might consider the advisability of a 
systematic evaluation of our State park and 
forest camping facilities to determine their 
adequacy in meeting the public demand, 
especially in view of the ideal location of 
many of our forests and parks for serving 
the people of Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
for example. In conjunction with this, you 
might urge the State legislature to provide 
authority and additional funds for expan- 
sion of present State park facilities, inau- 
gurating on a State level the same type of 
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dynamic improvement program which the 
National Park Service has instituted in its 
Mission 66. 

Second only to the appeal of the natural 
and scenic values of West Virginia is the 
rich historical lore of our State. American 
history was formed in large measure by the 
Appalachian Mountains as the route of 
southward migration of the Scotch-Irish 
and German settlers, and the Ohio River as 
the gateway to the West. At a time when 
we might well be reexamining our cultural 
roots in an effort to arrive at a more mean- 
ingful conception of our national purpose 
and destiny, history as it was lived in West 
Virginia has much to contribute. In this re- 
gard, I suggest that this clinic consider the 
advisability of a more complete system of 
roadside historical markers and the publi- 
cation and distribution to automobile and 
travel clubs of an historical marker booklet, 
as well as circulars describing Civil War 
battlegrounds and ante bellum homes. 

Not the least important of our historical 
attractions is the Harpers Ferry National 
Monument. When a Member of the USS. 
House of Representatives for 14 years, I was 
privileged to author the bill which estab- 
lished this site as a Federal park. Since that 
time the State of West Virginia has appro- 
priated in full its share of land acquisition 
costs, and Maryland is appropriating for this 
Purpose on an annual basis. With the con- 
tinued restoration work on the original arse- 
nal and other buildings, there has been a 
constant increase in the number of visitors. 
Over the past 4 years the number of regis- 
tered guests has increased by more than 400 
percent, from 115,667 in 1956 to more than 
604,930 in 1959. 

There is reason to believe that the Harpers 
Ferry Monument area will be substantially 
augmented and will increase in significance, 
thus bringing in more visitors and tourists. 
In this connection, I refer to the fact that a 
bill has passed the Senate which I authored 
and which Senator Rosert C. ByRp cospon- 
sored, authorizing the acquisition of useful 
property of the former Storer College to ex- 
pand the monument and provide new eastern 
region facilities at which the National Park 
Service would provide training for its person- 
nel, including rangers. This measure is 
pending in the House, where Representative 
Har.ey STaccers, of the Second West Virginia 
District is a sponsor. Both Representative 
STaccers and I have appeared before the 
House committee urging clearance of this 
legislation for passage. When finally en- 
acted, White House approval is reasonable to 
anticipate because the administration’s agen- 
cies mainly concerned—the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of the Interior— 
have approved our bill. 

It is to be hoped that in the near future 
we shall be successful in establishing an- 
other national monument facility in West 
Virginia—the Washington western lands em- 
bracing significant parts of the area within 
the triangle formed by Parkersburg, Point 
Pleasant, and Charleston. Senator RoBErT C. 
Byrp is a cosponsor of a bill I introduced in 
the Senate, with a companion measure in the 
House by Representative KEN HECHLER, to 
authorize such a facility within the national 
parks system. A national monument of this 
nature would be an appropriate testimonial 
to the continued significance of the Ohio 
and Kanawha River Valleys since the days 
of the Revolution. 

There is also an example of what can be 
done through private philanthropy and local 
government, with State or Federal Govern- 
ment assistance in some forms. Here I refer 
to Oglebay Park—once a privately-owned 
estate which was donated to the city of 
Wheeling, and which is now operated by the 
park commission of that municipality. 

In a conversation with the superintend- 
ent of the Wheeling parks system, my good 
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friend Homer Fish, he told me that Colonel 
Oglebay bequeathed the estate, but that 
major contributions to the development of 
that park came through the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Works Progress Administration and 
a Civilian Conservation Corps camp on the 
grounds of the Oglebay farm. 

Superintendent Fish says the Youth Con- 
servation Corps proposed in a bill which I 
cosponsored, and for which I was the floor 
manager in its successful passage by the 
Senate, could be a vital part of any program 
for further development of the National 
Parks, National Forests, State parks, or State 
forests in this or any other State. He en- 
thusiastically recommends a YCC modeled 
after the CCC of the 1930's. 

The superintendent of Oglebay Park re- 
ports that excellent facility, which draws its 
utilization principally from the people of 
the tristate West Virginia-Ohio-Pennsyl- 
vania area in the vicinity of our State’s 
northern panhandle, annually serves ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 persons. He says this 
is the maximum possible attendance—the 
saturation point which has been in vogue 
for the past decade, with West Virginians 
representing 68 percent of the total, Ohioans 
20 percent, Pennsylvanians 10 percent, and 
persons from other States 2 percent. 

There is an amazing aspect of this story. 

Oglebay Park’s affairs have been so 
capably managed and its facilities so much 
appreciated and patronized that the opera- 
tion of the park costs the taxpayers of 
Wheeling only about $20,000 per year. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been 
provided in gifts and through subscription, 
while user revenue has been substantial, not- 
withstanding the short season for maximum 
utilization and the _ reasonableness of 
charges to patrons. If housing accommo- 
dations in the park or adjacent to it were 
available in more abundance during the 
June through August period, Superintendent 
Fish says Oglebay Park could approach 
meeting peak demands more adequately. 
Under limitations which prevail, I am told, 
only 1 of every 10 applications for overnight 
or longer accommodations can be accommo- 
dated. 

Oglebay’s superintendent readily admits 
that there are other areas of West Virginia 
with more rustic beauty and fewer limita- 
tions than this northern panhandle facility 
which should be expanded or developed to 
meet the demands of easterners and mid- 
westerners for recreational facilities and 
outdoor activities. 

A discussion of our State’s major attrac- 
tions would be incomplete if we failed to 
commend the finest complete resort in the 
world, according to the judgment of many 
international travel experts. I refer, of 
course, to the Greenbrier at White Sulphur 
Springs. Its facilities are not exceeded any- 
where, and its setting is in one of the most 
alluring and scenic sections of the United 
States. Its popularity is worldwide and in- 
creases each year. 

Finally, we would be remiss in such a 
clinic as this if we failed to address the ques- 
tion of the need for increased highway con- 
struction. Like all States, West Virginia is 
badgered with serious road financing prob- 
lems. Increased costs of construction, the 
requirements for matching Federal-aid 
funds, the pyramiding of taxes on an already 
overtaxed motorist—all of these are part of 
the dilemma which requires your most seri- 
ous consideration in these meetings. 

In considering the national highway prob- 
lem, I feel constrained to observe that those 
of us interested in highway development and 
tax equity for highway users can find little 
comfort in the President’s recent budget 
message. The recently imposed l-cent in- 
crease in the gasoline tax is due to expire 
June 30, 1961; the message called for boost- 
ing this an additional half-cent and con- 
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tinuing it until July 1, 1964. It calls for 
repeal of the provision for transfer, begin- 
ning in 1961, of additional automotive taxes 
to the highway trust fund which supports 
the entire Federal-aid program. It. provides 
for a $25 million cutback in the Federal 
funds available for regular Federal-aid 
roads. And there are other proposals which 
would place added burdens on the highway 
trust fund while diminishing its revenues. 

However, there will be further basic high- 
way legislation in Congress this year. But 
the real issue will be confronted early next 
year when Congress will have a new estimate 
of the cost of completing the Interstate 
System and reports on which to base an 
equitable distribution of the tax burden 
among highway users as well as other bene- 
ficiaries. It seems to me that a program 
can be and must be worked out that will 
provide the high quality highways so desper- 
ately needed, not only for the augmenting of 
tourist travel, but, also, the important safe- 
guarding of human lives. 

While on the general topic of transporta- 
tion facilities, I mention that the prospect 
for improved commercial air transport fa- 
cilities in West. Virginia is an increasing 
probability. The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
following receipt of the examiner’s report, 
has had more than 7 months to reach a de- 
cision in the Great Lakes Local Service case 
which could be the means for real improve- 
ment in air traffic for numerous communities 
of West Virginia and other nearby States. 

Frequency of service and increased aircraft 
departures are vital attributes of an expand- 
ing tourist trade, and it has been the ex- 
perience of other States and areas that 
frequency of departures and passenger in- 
creases have been stepped up as much as 
threefold after the changeover to local car- 
rier service has been accomplished. Thus, 
this is a future development of real sig- 
nificance in building tourism for West 
Virginia. 

In passing, I have made several sugges- 
tions which might be offered for profitable 
consideration in your panel discussions in 
the next 2 days. Yet I pose as no expert in 
these matters, and indeed these ideas may 
already have occurred to most of you. In 
closing, however, let me suggest at random 
a few other thoughts for your consideration. 

One of these might be the development 
of and greater promotional efforts devoted 
to off-season attractions, particularly skiing, 
and possibly as part of some of our State 
park and forest facilities. 

At present, I believe we do not have an 
all-inclusive weekly tourist bulletin offer- 
ing information on special events, avail- 
ability of accommodations and suggested 
weekend trips. 

Finally, I believe we could give greater 
promotional attention to those seasonal 
festivals which are unique to the culture 
and natural resources of West Virginia— 
such as our own Forest Festival here at 
Elkins, the Buckhannon Strawberry Festival, 
the Spencer Walnut Festival, and the Preston 
County Buckwheat Festival, to name only 
the principal ones. 

These are but a few of the ideas which 
have occurred to me and which seem to merit 
attention. I am confident that those of you 
who live more closely to the problems of 
developing our tourist trade will have other 
ones. 

But let me reemphasize that the long- 
range trends in the American economy 
augur well for the future of the travel in- 
dustry. Let us not be left behind in reaping 
the benefits for our own State and people. 
Nature and history have combined to pro- 
duce immense, varied, and attractive re- 
sources in West Virginia. It is now up to 
us to utilize them wisely for our own benefit 
and that of future generations. 
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INCORPORATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL HALL OF FAME 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Without objection, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5789) to incorporate the 
Agricultural Hall of Fame. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, H.R. 
5789, when approved by the Senate and 
signed by the President, will grant a 
Federal Charter to the Agricultural Hall 
of Fame. This bill is identical with S. 
1449, which I introduced last year, and 
which was cosponsored by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] 

The bill has the unanimous approval 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
its enactment into law will give added 
stature to the Agricultural Hall of Fame. 

The central theme of the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame will be the farmer’s role 
in the life and history of America. 

Halls of fame have long been estab- 
lished in various fields, especially ath- 
letics, and many other types of shrines 
are dedicated to men and women who 
helped make our country great. 

The Agricultural Hall of Fame will 
direct public attention to the credit 
farmers deserve. It will be a national 
public relations project in behalf of agri- 
culturally related industries. It will 
dramatize our agriculture, its past, its 
present, and its future. 

Because most of the advancement of 
agriculture came from the minds of in- 
dividual persons, the hall of fame will 
have as one of its central functions the 
honoring of individuals from whom 
those ideas came, just as our national 
heroes in war, our great statesmen, and 
even our sports champions are honored. 

The hall of fame will symbolize prog- 
ress. It will honor great men. It will 
record great accomplishments. It will 
symbolize and memorialize some of the 
greatest. contributions of individuals to 
the welfare of all mankind. 

The organization, which was com- 
pleted 2 years ago, has. made great. prog- 
ress in. the selection of a site, the pur- 
chase of ground, and is presently raising 
money for the construction of buildings 
on the site. 

The organization has had the finest co- 
operation from farm, industrial, labor, 
and civic groups. 

I have in mind many individuals who 
were active in participating in programs 
leading to the establishment of the hall 
of fame. However, one man can be sin- 
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gled: out. for his untiring and unselfish 
interest im securing the location of the 
Agricultural Hall of Fame in Kansas, in 
Kansas City, Kans., and that is Harry 
Darby, a former Member of this. body. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee on January 30, 1959, some definite 
plans for the general layout of the struc- 
ture were agreed upon. These plans fit 
well into the vision of Mr. Howard Cow- 
den, who has spent much time in the 
promotion of the Agricultural Hall of 
Fame, when he stated at an earlier meet- 
ing of the board: 

I hope that we can start planning in such 
a way that this country will some day have 
an appropriate shrine or memorial honoring 
those who have given America an agricul- 
tural industry that is the envy of the rest 
of the world. 


He urged that the project be ap- 
proached in the spirit of a motto which 
reads: “Make no little plans; they have 
not the power to stir men’s souls.” 

The following units’ were recom- 
mended for inclusion in the hall of fame 
at the executive meeting: 

An agricultural museum, a room where 
individuals who have contributed much 
to agriculture will be honored—including 
a shrine for farmers. who have served 
in Congress; a children’s unit. designed 
to acquaint them with agriculture; a unit 
for young people and adults designed to 
show by exhibits the progress, achieve- 
ments, and problems in agriculture; an 
historical library which will feature ac- 
complishments of men honored; an old 
farm village, including a log cabin, sod 
hut, abode house, and appropriate other 
buildings; an Indian village which will 
show agricultural practices and crops 
which we obtained from the Indians. 

There will also be an outdoor amphi- 
theater for use in telling in pageant form 
the history of agriculture, and for use on 
field days and for other special events; a 
small auditorium to be used for the pre- 
sentation of a movie on agriculture; de- 
monstrations on soil and water manage- 
ment, timber and wildlife conservation 
which are appropriate to the site and 
area; a room. where donors to the hall 
of fame will be honored, and an inter- 
national shrine. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement in the report of the commit- 
tee be made a part of my remarks; also 
a report. to the Board of Governors of 
the Agricultural Hall of Fame: by Mr. 
Jack Jackson, its executive director, on 
May 20, 1960. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT 

The Agricultural Hall of Fame was in- 
corporated as @ nonprofit corporation under 
the laws of the: State of Missouri on May 
26, 1958. This organization was: organized 
so as to honor all who have: helped’ make 
this Natiom great with contributions to the 
advancement of agriculture: The Hall of 
Fame intends to foster and’ encourage a 
greater sense of appreciatiom for the dignity 
and importance of agriculture. The Hall of 
Fame will be located in an area near Kansas 
City, Kans., and the construction of the 
buildings is to take place in: the near future. 
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The Agricultural Hall of Fame will be ad- 
ministered by a board of governors com- 
posed of farmers, clergymen, educators, pub- 
lic officials, and representatives of farm or- 
ganizations. Plans envisage that the main 
Hall of Fame will contain the shrine to the 
immortals of agriculture, tools used by past 
generations to till the soil and reap its prod- 
ucts, and numerous other educational and 
historical exhibits. On the land surround- 
ing the main hall will be an Indian village, 
a pioneer town, lakes, wooded areas, and 
all the other things that will go into a 
living memorial to agriculture. Adjoining 
the hall site are several hundred acres of 
park land designed to complement it and 
help maintain the rural atmosphere. Every- 
thing will be designed to fit the purpose of 
the hall, to demonstrate the significance of 
agriculture to the development of our coun- 
try. The original in tors of the Hall of 
Fame are outstanding leaders in American 
agriculture. 

The corporation is authorized to receive 
and maintain a fund and to use and apply 
the whole, or any part of the income there- 
from, exclusively for charitable, scientific, 
and educational purposes, and to honor 
farmers, farm women, farm leaders, teachers, 
scientists, inventors, governmental leaders, 
and other individuals who have helped make 
this Nation great by their outstanding con- 
tributions to the establishment, develop- 
ment, advancement, or improvement of agri- 
culture in the United States of America. 

The Agricultural Hall of Fame is to be fi- 
nanced entirely from private sources, and the 
committee has been assured that the project 
will continue to be self-supporting. 

The committee believes that this legisla- 
tion has a meritorious purpose and is de- 
serving of Federal recognition by receiving 
a Federal charter. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee recommends favorable consideration 
of H.R. 5789, without amendment. 





REPORT TO THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS, AGRI- 
CULTURAL HALL OF FAME 


(By Jack Jackson, executive director, May 
20, 1960) 


In this my first report as your executive 
director, I want to express my appreciation 
for the opportunity to be officially associated 
with the Agricultural Hall of Fame. I want 
to pledge my all-out devotion to the job and 
to objectives sought through our institution. 

Perhaps I can best explain my confidence 
in the Agricultural Hall of Fame—and my 
appreciation for the opportunity to be as- 
sociated with it—by pointing out that no 
representative of the organization ever ap- 
proached me with an offer of—or even to ask 
if I were interested in—the position of execu- 
tive director. 

My being with you today is a result of 
action which I personally initiated; this fol- 
lowed a lengthy—and I believe rather thor- 
ough—study of problems and opportunities 
involved. 

This study revealed many potential prob- 
lems; it revealed existing problems. 

These problems, however, are nothing like 
as serious as those which confronted leaders 
who had the task of developing most of the 
worthwhile institutions we enjoy today. 

I know of no really worthwhile project, 
organization or institution which ever came 
into being and flourished without present- 
ing problems to be solved. 

Far more important than problems re- 
vealed, my study of situations relating to the 
Agricultural Hall of Fame resulted in a per- 
sonal conviction that we have within our 
total agricultural interests—and within the 
membership of this board of governors—the 
type of leadership which can and will de- 
velop a satisfactory solution to problems in- 
volved. 

It was this conviction which resulted in my 
decision to request an opportunity to become 
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officially associated with the Agricultural Hall 
of Fame. This decision was made even 
though I was, at that time, associated with a 
mature and highly regarded organization—an 

tion offering security, pleasant work- 
ing conditions, and an opportunity to serve 
many of the objectives sought through the 
Agricultural Hall of Fame. 

This decision I have not regretted. Every 
major development observed since reporting 
here May 1 has strengthened my confidence 
in the Agricultural Hall of Fame, its leader- 
ship, and in opportunities it offers for serv- 
ing agriculture and America. 

You will see evidence of a number of these 
encouraging developments later in the day. 

I am particularly gratified by Mr. Turner’s 
presence and by his agreement to become 
chairman of our board. 

Even though we do not know at this point 
what action you will take in regard to pro- 
posed amendments to our bylaws, the pro- 
posals themselves—and general agreement 
observed in regard to them—are highly en- 
couraging, as is the fact that several out- 
standing members of this board have agreed 
to serve as members of our executive com- 
mittee, if it is expanded as proposed. 

These proposed amendments are highly 
significant; they represent joint efforts and 
recommendations of broad segments of this 
board. Those who developed the suggested 
amendments are to be commended. It is my 
hope that you will give them careful con- 
sideration and appropriate action, as I am 
sure you will. 

Actions of chambers of commerce and 
other civic groups and leaders of Greater 
Kansas City have also been highly encour- 
aging. Current activities of these groups 
clearly show that they mean business—that 
they are prepared to provide support nec- 
essary for the successful development of the 
agricultural hall of fame. 

Also encouraging is ample evidence of un- 
qualified support by officials of the State of 
Kansas. Official State action is responsible 
for much of our progress, and incidentally 
this is also true of Wyandotte County. I 
mention Kansas before referring to Missouri, 
only because Kansas is more directly in- 
volved insofar as site development is con- 
cerned. Evidence of support from Missouri 
is equally encouraging. 

Reports on statewide campaigns planned 
or now underway in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Wisconsin are gratifying. A number of other 
States have informed us that they are ready 
to start campaigns the minute we are in a 
position to provide the assistance necessary 
for getting them underway. 

There is ample evidence of continued in- 
terest and support by land-grant colleges, 
county agents, teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, the press, radio and TV, and other 
groups with an interest in objectives of the 
Agricultural Hall of Fame. 

And, finally, the presence of such a large 
number at this meeting is both significant 
and heartening. Communications from 
members expressing regrets of their inability 
to attend indicate that many others share 
your interest in matters to be considered. 

Because of all these currently existing sit- 
uations, my personal confidence in, and en- 
thusiasm for, the Agricultural Hall of Fame, 
and in the leadership behind it, is at an all- 
time high. I am sure that results of this 
meeting will support that confidence. 

This report contains little reference to 
activities of the headquarters office of the 
hall of fame. This is because a fund raising 
report to be given by Mr. Mains will include 
information on most of our recent activities 
and because a number of “housekeeping type 
of problems” were discussed with your execu- 
tive committee last night. 

Even though my association with the Hall 
has been brief, it is my belief that observa- 
tions made during the period merit a couple 
of recommendations. 
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First, our need for funds and requests for 


assistance by States interested in getting 
campaigns underway make it clear that we 
need at least one additional staff man—a 
man familiar with problems and objectives 
of this organization—to serve as a field sery- 
ice representative of the Agricultural Hall of 
Fame. It is our plan for both Mr. Mains and 
myself to devote a considerable portion of 
our efforts to this type of work in the imme- 
diate future. However, experience has 
shown that at least 2, and preferably 3, 
weeks are required to provide assistance 
necessary in getting an adequate statewide 
campaign underway. 

Thus, the services of at least one addi- 
tional man are essential if we are to effec- 
tively take advantage of interest that has 
been created in the Agricultural Hall of 
Fame campaign. 

It is my recommendation that the board 
authorize the hiring of a man with the 
qualifications and for the purposes men- 
tioned. 

Also, associated with individuals making 
up this board are many of the Nation’s best 
qualified specialists in public relations. A 
number of these have voluntarily pledged 
their support in connection with our public 
relations interests. A well planned and 
properly executed program of public rela- 
tions is—and will continue to be—one of the 
greatest needs of the Agricultural Hall of 
Fame. 

Accordingly it is recommended that this 
board authorize the development of a public 
relations committee, to advise and assist in 
planning and conducting an effective pro- 
gram of public relations. 

Gentlemen, it has been a pleasure; I am 
looking forward to the remainder of this 
meeting and a long association with this 
board and with the Agricultural Hall of 
Fame. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 5789) was ordered toa 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 





DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 
OF DOMESTIC TIN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1483, S. 
1957. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CiERK. A bill (S. 
1957) to encourage the discovery, de- 
velopment, and production of domestic 
tin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Senate bill 1957 is open to amend- 
ment. 
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If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this 
bill has been under consideration for 
several years. As a matter of fact, the 
late Senator Kerr Scott, of North Car- 
olina, traveled to Nome, Alaska, and 
held hearings on the bill. Other hear- 
ings have been held here in the city of 
Washington. 

As the report on the bill discloses, the 
bill offers an opportunity, which may or 
may not be successful, to develop a do- 
mestic source of tin, an essential product. 
It is not pretended that the bill will 
make it possible for the domestic re- 
quirements for tin to be met; but the 
bill will provide a means, and at a rela- 
tively modest cost, to discover what tin 
resources may be found in the United 
States. 

The bill applies to the entire Nation. 
The truth is that the Seward Peninsula, 
in Alaska, is regarded as the most likely 
source of tin; and it is felt that under the 
prices established by the bill, miners 
would become interested and would ex- 
plore and exploit what many of us be- 
lieve are the very substantial resources 
yet to be discovered in that particular 
area, and perhaps elsewhere in Alaska, 
and perhaps in the other States. 

Mr. President, the bill will have 
another great advantage—namely, it will 
provide work opportunities for our Eski- 
mo people in northwestern Alaska. In 
large measure they lack employment at 
this time, and must be supported— 
much against their desire—by govern- 
ment welfare of one kind of another. 

Mr. President, I trust that the*bill will 
be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

‘ The bill (S. 1957) was passed as fol- 
Ows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
order to encourage the discovery, develop- 
ment, and production of domestic tin the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) is authorized 
and directed to establish a program for the 
purchase of newly mined metallic tin in con- 
centrates produced in the United States, its 
Possessions, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, subsequent to June 30, 1959. 
Such purchases may be made during a pe- 
riod of not more than ten years commencing 
upon the date of enactment of this Act, but 
not more than ten thousand long tons of 
such tin shall be purchased under this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shail, not later than 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, designate one or more delivery 
points within the continental United States, 
to include Seattle, Washington, for the pur- 
pose of accepting delivery of tin purchased 
under this Act. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act, there 
is hereby established a base price of $1.40 
per pound, c.if. delivery point, for metallic 
tin in concentrates produced from lode min- 
ing operations, and a base price of $1.25 per 
pound, c.i.f. delivery point, for metallic tin 
in concentrates produced from placer mining 
operations, delivered under the provisions of 
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this Act. Such deliveries shall be subject to 
freight and smelter charges, together with 
such premiums and penalties as are provided 
in rules and regulations established by the 
Secretary. The net purchase price shall be 
determined by assay at time of delivery. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
prohibit the Secretary from increasing the 
price paid for metallic tin in concentrates 
delivered hereunder. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, and may delegate 
any of his functions hereunder to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 

Src. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 





AUTHORIZATION OF LEASING OF 
CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN ALAS- 
KA BY SEALED COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING OR AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1551, Senate bill 3545. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3545) to amend section 4 of the act of 
January 21, 1929 (48 U.S.C. 354a (c)), 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I observe on the 
minority calendar some question as to 
whether the report of the Interior De- 
partment has been filed. Let me ask 
the Senator from Alaska whether the 
report has been filed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this 
is one of the situations in which the 
mechanics do not quite catch up with 
the intentions of the Department. The 
Interior Department report has been 
written, and it is favorable; and it is 
now before the Bureau of the Budget. 
But it has not been received here, for- 
mally. I know of no reason at all to 
believe that the Bureau of the Budget 
will not approve, because obviously the 
bill is in the public interest. But the 
Interior Department does approve. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Montana that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
3545? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3545) 
to amend section 4 of the act of Jan- 
uary 21, 1929 (48 U.S.C. 354a (c)), and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3545) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the second 
sentence of section 4 of the Act of January 
21, 1929 (48 U.S.C. 354a(c)), is amended by 
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inserting after the word “auction” the fol- 
lowing: “or leasing by means of sealed com- 
petitive bidding,” and by deleting, in the 
clause following the words “public auction” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “sale or lease.” 

Sec. 2. The said Act is further amended by 
striking the word “Territory” wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “State.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the REcorp on excerpt from 
the report of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs on Senate bill 3545— 
namely, through and including the letter 
directed to my colleague from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] by Henry J. Camarot. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1490) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 3545) to amend section 4 of the act of 
January 21, 1929 (48 US.C. 354a(c)), and 
for other purposes, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill 
do pass. 

Committee action was unanimous. 

The measure was considered by the Public 
Lands Subcommittee and by the full com- 
mittee, and no objection was heard to en- 
actment of the bill. 


PURPOSE OF THE MEASURE 


S. 3545 would amend the 1929 statute 
granting 100,000 acres of public lands in the 
then territory of Alaska to the territory for 
the support of the Agricultural College and 
School of Mines (45 Stat. 1091). Section 4 
of the law provided that these lands could 
be sold or leased by the territory only at 
public auction to the highest bidder. Such 
leasing by public auction is contrary to gen- 
eral leasing practices, which is most usually 
conducted by secret sealed bids, and experi- 
ence has shown that higher prices for lands 
of this type can be obtained through 
such sealed competitive bidding. The State 
of Alaska employs the method of sealed com- 
petitive bidding for leasing of its lands as 
does the Federal Government in many 
instances. 

The bill would remove this present re- 
striction on the Agricultural College and 
School of Mines lands by authorizing the 
leasing of such lands by sealed competitive 
bidding, as well as at public auction, after 
public advertisement in the manner pre- 
scribed in the statute. The committee is 
convinced the proposed change will bring 
increased revenues to the State for educa- 
tional purposes. 

A minor amendment would change the 
reference in the statute to the “Territory” of 
Alaska to the “State,” consistent with the 
granting of statehood to Alaska. 

The committee sets forth for the informa- 
tion of the Senate a letter from the counsel 
of the university to Senator GRUENING of 
Alaska stating the practical aspects of the 
problem. The U.S. Department of Justice 
has stated that under the present law the 
lands may be sold or leased only at public 
auction in accordance with the limitations 
set forth in section 4 of the present law; 
hence the proposed legislation is necessary 
if the State is to receive maximum revenues. 

The text of the letter from the counsel of 
the university is as follows: 

MCcNEALY, MERDES & CAMAROT, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, April 15, 1960. 
Senator ErNEsT GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ErNEsT: As you may know, this firm 
represents the University of Alaska and we 
are writing you on behalf of the board of 
regents, presently in session. 
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The problem briefly is this: In 1929 Con- 
gress granted to the territory of Alaska 100,- 
000 acres to be selected and used for the ben- 
efit of the University of Alaska. Control over 
these lands includ selection and disposal 
was granted to the of regents. 
grant was confirmed by the Statehood Act 
and control apparently left in the board of 
regents by the State. 

The method of disposing of these lands 
(sale or lease) appears, however, still to be 
governed by the original granting act which 
established a variety of conditions includ- 
ing a specific method of disposal (i.e., pub- 
lic auction). This method of disposal of the 
lands was probably satisfactory in 1929, par- 
ticularly when nonmineral lands were in- 
volved. Conducting a sale on the courthouse 
steps was not difficult and the prices received 
on the one sale held were satisfactory. 

At the present time, however, the univer- 
sity is dealing with mineral lands, the right 
to which was granted and confirmed by sec- 
tion 6(i) of the Statehood Act. Here the 
public auction procedure would yield very 
little in comparison to the lease or sale on 
sealed bids. This latter procedure is fol- 
lowed not only in the Federal Government 
but also the State under the Land Act (ch. 
169 SLA 1959). If the university were to be 
required to continue to follow the procedure 
outlined in the grant, it would not only be 
in the horse-and-buggy stage of leasing prac- 
tices but it would impose on prospective 
mineral lease bidders the requirement of be- 
ing thoroughly familiar with three different 
methods of leasing mineral lands in Alaska. 
That factor alone would be discouraging to 
some bidders. Even more discouraging to the 
university’s board of regents is the knowl- 
edge that public auction procedures bring a 
considerably lower return to be placed in 
the fund for the support of the university 
than would be gained from the sealed bid 
method. 

We have this day written to the Attorney 
General of the United States (copy at- 
tached) advising him that the university 
intends to proceed with the sealed bid 
method of leasing mineral lands of the uni- 
versity. We have requested him to voice any 
objections he might have to,this procedure 
which we believe is within the spirit of the 
conditions of the grant. Under the grant the 
Attorney General has the right to enforce the 
conditions of the grant if disposal is not 
made in substantial conformity to the grant. 
We don’t want to jump the gun and request 
useless congressional action if the Attorney 
General agrees that the sealed bid method 
of disposal instead of public auction is in 
substantial conformity with the grant, but 
we did want you to be aware of this problem 
which the university faces and will possibly 
need your assistance. 

personal regards. 
Very truly yours, 
McNeaty, Merpes & CAMAROT. 
By Heweyr J. Camaror. 





DEVELOPMENT OF WILDLIFE, FISH, 
AND GAME CONSERVATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1553, House bill 2565. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Lecistative Crerx. A bill (H.R. 

effectual planning, de- 
tenance, and coordina- 
tion of wildlife, fish, and game conser- 
vation and rehabilitation on military 


reservations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. Are _ there 
amendments to be proposed to the bill? 
The Chair hears none. 





AID TO CHILE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 27, I addressed the Senate on the 
question of providing increased U.S. 
Government assistance to the stricken 
people of Chile, whose sufferings from 
earthquake and tidal wave have now 
been compounded by the rigors of the 
South American winter. 

At that time I praised the action of our 
Government in flying to Chile over 400 
medical personnel and several hundred 
tons of equipment. But I also urged the 
President of the United States to follow 
up this initial aid with a massive sea- 
lift of food, medical supplies, clothing, 
shelter, personnel, and other assistance 
to the stricken Chilean people. 

Since that time, the President of the 
United States has made a public appeal 
to our people to support the effort of the 
American Red Cross to raise funds and 
supplies for the Chilean people; and I 
am pleased to hear that through the 
American Red Cross and other nongov- 
ernmental institutions something over 
$400,000 had been raised as of several 
days ago. Our Government has an- 
nounced, I understand, the availability 
of some $500,000 worth of foodstuffs, as 
well, in the form of title 3, Public Law 
480 food already in Chile. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, by com- 
parison with the desperate need in Chile 
and with the staggering dimensions of 
the problem of the Chilean people, the 
U.S. Government has not yet rendered 
assistance of more than token size. This 
great and powerful country, this Nation 
with its traditions of generosity and 
compassion, has a right to be represented 
in the case of the great Chilean disaster 
by a Government that is willing to act 
in the name of the American people by 
sending massive, immediate, and con- 
tinuing aid to the suffering Chilean 
people. 

In a telegram to the President of the 
United States on May 27, I had asked 
that a followup sealift to Chile be ini- 
tiated at once. Within 2 days, I learned 
that the Commander, Caribbean Sea 
Frontier, had requested permission of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to load a fast 
LST with needed supplies and rush it 
to Chile, and that other shipments were 
under consideration by the Joint Chiefs. 

Since that time I have received from 
the President a letter which indicates 
that nothing of this kind will be under- 
taken. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the President be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Wuite Hovse, 
Washington, May 31, 1960. 


gucirbehngeea sigtnding aid to the Govern- 
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ment and people of Chile in the present 
emergency caused by the devastating earth- 
quakes there in recent days. I assure you 
that we are doing everything we possibly can, 
both governmental-wise and by coordination 
with volunteer relief agencies. 
With best wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am saddened, as I have frequently been 
saddened, by the lethargy of a Govern- 
ment which is over and over again con- 
tent to make a gesture, without a follow- 
up program, in areas of critical need. 
Yes, the airlift to Chile was a noble ges- 
ture, welcomed warmly by the Chilean 
people. 

But where is the followup? Where is 
the continuing aid? Where are the 
Chilean people, with a quarter of the 
nation homeless, with their schools and 
hospitals in rubble, with their limited 
finances strained to the breaking point, 
to find the wherewithal to rebuild? 

We are not talking about a disaster 
that involves 500 or 1,000 people. Mil- 
lions of people are involved. Winter is 
coming on. Whole cities have been de- 
stroyed. There isa lack of shelter, there 
is a lack of adequate clothing, food, even 
water. 

As a matter of fact what is happening 
to Chile is second only to what would 
happen as a result of a major military 
invasion of the country. I am sure our 
fellow Americans know what we have 
done in the way of aid to those countries 
that have suffered from the holocaust of 
war, the effects of bombs and fire. In- 
deed, the earthquakes and the terrible 
disasters which the people of Chile have 
suffered are equal in dimensions to the 
tragedy of a war. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘The Senator from 
Minnesota has made a good point. Is 
there not a tendency by many of us to 
forget, because we live in the northern 
hemisphere, that the seasons are exactly 
the opposite in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. In fact, the kind of weather in 
Chile now is somewhat like the weather 
we get in Minnesota in December and 
January. Even though my State is one of 
the most beautiful areas in the world, 
there is a tendency for it to get chilly in 
December—and I use the word “chilly.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it possible that the 
President’s staff has forgotten a simple 
geographic fact and does not realize that 
winter is coming on in Chile? Is it pos- 
sible they think it is summer time in 
Chile and that it will be as warm there 
as it will be in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say to the 
Senator that in the wintertime it is chilly 
in Chile. It is very cold right now. 
The weather has been very severe, which, 
as I have said, only points up the trouble 
the people are having. 

Mr. President, it is not sufficient for our 
Government to send four field hospitals 
and then to step back gracefully and per- 
mit the American Red Cross to assume 
the entire burden. 


i 
i 
' 
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Other governments, with resources 
that cannot be compared with those of 
the Government of the United States, 
have commenced programs of followup 
aid on a massive scale. Indeed, the re- 
sponse of many governments to the suf- 
ferings of the Chilean people should be 
an inspiration to the United States. 

My information is several days old, Mr. 
President, as I have been unable to secure 
a report as of this date on the kind 
and magnitude of foreign governmental 
aid to the people of Chile. I understand 
that a comprehensive report is being pre- 
pared by the Organization of American 
States. 

But there is sufficient information 
available to illuminate a worldwide out- 
pouring of aid to Chile that must glad- 
den the heart of every man and woman. 

From all over Latin America, even 
from nations who themselves are strug- 
gling with deep problems of poverty, as- 
sistance to Chile has been massive. 

Two under secretaries of two Argen- 
tinian departments are personally co- 
ordinating official help to Chile. At 
least two airlifts have been begun, and a 
special train sent to Chile. At least 
three great ships have been loaded with 
thousands of tons of supplies in Argen- 
tinian ports bound for Chile. The Ar- 
gentinian Government has asked its 
Parliament for 50 million Argentine 
pesos as a cash contribution to the 
Chilean people. Almost all the provin- 
cial governments of Argentina have also 
provided cash contributions. Private 
efforts have included a spontaneous vol- 
unteering of service by hundreds of Ar- 
gentinian doctors and nurses, medical 
supplies by Argentinian medical supply 
houses. The University of Buenos Aires 
has offered to help rebuild and equip the 
laboratories of the Chilean universities. 
The leading prelate of the Catholic 
Church in Argentina has personally un- 
dertaken to rally contributions from 
Roman Catholics throughout Argentina. 

The Government of Mexico has loaded 
and sent to Chile a 10,000-ton ship with 
clothing and food, as well as all the nec- 
essary materials to rebuild Chilean 
schools. In addition, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has voted that 10 percent of its 
quota to the Organization of American 
States be set aside for direct aid to Chile, 
and has offered to guarantee any loan 
which the Government of Chile may re- 
quest for rebuilding and rehabilitation 
from any source. 

Cuba has made a contribution to Chile 
of $800,000 in sugar and $200,000 in cash. 
A Cuban ship has been sent with several 
hundred tons of emergency supplies to 
Chile. A four-plane airlift has been 
sent with medical supplies. 

Brazil has provided $800,000 in cash 
to the Chileans, including a vote of Par- 
liament of $600,000 of new money. The 
Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
personally taken charge of organizing 
the Brazilian relief effort, and, among 
other assistance, has sent 100,000 sacks 
of coffee to the Chileans. 

President Betancourt of Venezuela has 
made a personal appeal to the heads of 
all American Governments to pool their 
resources for long-term collateral assist- 
ance to the Chileans in rebuilding their 
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country. In addition, the Venezuelans 
have sent medical supplies and doctors 
by plane, and there is a nationwide col- 
lection of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars being sent to Chile. 

Ships, planes, supplies have all been 
sent by other Latin American coun- 
tries—such as Bolivia, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Paraguay— 
where the Paraguayan President per- 
sonally headed the collection of a large 
cash contribution to Chile—the Domini- 
can Republic, Uruguay. In Panama 
important amounts of food and clothing 
were several days ago awaiting trans- 
portation to Chile. The Peruvians have 
sent at least a three-plane airlift with 
medical supplies and personnel, and have 
sent the Destroyer Casiiilla loaded with 
medicine, food, and clothing to Chile. 

The Spanish Government has organ- 
ized an airlift to Chile to bring in public 
contributions to the Chileans, and has 
offered a million pesetas to the Chilean 
Government. 

The West Germans have offered a mil- 
lion marks in cash to the Chileans, as 
well as a large public subscription of 
cash and supplies through the German 
Red Cross. A ship has been sent with 
field hospitals loaded. The West Ger- 
man Minister of the Interior has been 
in Chile to gather firsthand information 
on the disaster, and to prepare the 
ground for helping to rebuild the shat- 
tered city of Valdivia. 

The Canadians have sent an airlift 
and field hospital, and the Canadian 
Government has made available a mil- 
lion dollars in food supplies, includ- 
ing salt pork and wheat flour. The 
Canadian Red Cross has been active. 

Great Britain has sent an airlift of 
medical supplies, clothing, and food, and 
a great public collection is taking place. 
The Red Cross in Holland, Sweden, and 
New Zealand have been very active. 

The French Government has made a 
cash contribution of some 150,000 heavy 
francs, and a committee for Chilean re- 
lief has been organized in Paris. 

Italy is shipping large quantities of 
relief material to Chile. 

Japan has sent, in addition to a cash 
contribution, a mission of technicians to 
assist the Chileans in antiseismic con- 
struction. 

The Soviet Union, as of several days 
ago, had announced they would begin an 
airlift to Chile. 

This is only a partial listing of the 
many governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal efforts which have been initiated in 
the form of emergency and long-term aid 
to the Chilean people. 

Mr. President, I hope that the US. 
Government will give careful thought to 
the undertaking of a very strong pro- 
gram of support for the rebuilding of 
the shattered Chilean economy. 

Let us have some followthrough, Mr. 
President. Here is a challenge worthy of 
the American democracy—the opportu- 
nity to help a fellow people rise from 
their ruins—as we have done before. 

I can think of nothing that would be 
of greater assistance in improving rela- 
tionships between the United States and 
Latin America than such an act of com- 
passion and charity. 
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This is strictly and wholeheartedly 
within the traditions of our country. 
Chile today actually needs a kind of 
Marshall plan to help rebuild its econ- 
omy. I am afraid far too little is un- 
derstood in this country of the disaster 
which has befallen the people of and 
the economy of the country of Chile. It 
is, as I said before, as if a major war 
had taken place and the country was 
devastated. 

Mr. President, I wish again to asso- 
ciate myself with the distinguished as- 
sistant majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] in urging that the 
President request Congress to provide 
additional funds, as authorized, for the 
foreign-aid contingency fund, and that 
the President make an immediate offer 
to the Government of Chile of major 
financial and other assistance toward 
the rehabilitation of that country. 

Mr. President, I suggest that, although 
substantial sums were cut from the for- 
eign-aid bill for military assistance to 
Latin American countries, even more 
money could be cut, and that money 
could be turned over to a fund for de- 
veloping and rebuilding the economy of 
the nation of Chile. This would do 
great good for the people, and I am sure 
would stand us well in the years to come. 

I am certain that Congress will re- 
spond generously to any request which 
the President may make. It is impera- 
tive that the executive branch of the 
Government survey the damage and pre- 
sent to the Congress a report as to what 
has really happened, giving the dimen- 
sions and the scope of the losses and 
the damage to life and property. If 
there is a need for any additional assist- 
ance by the Government of the United 
States, I am confident the Congress will 
respond at once. 

Our hearts go out to the people of 
Chile. As every one of us knows, the 
disaster continues. Even this morning 
there were additional tremors, additional 
earthquakes, which are taking their toll. 
Now, if ever, the American. people, 
through their Government, should make 
it clear to the people of Latin America 
that our hearts, our minds, and our 
resources are with them. 

Mr. President, the importance of Gov- 
ernment action in mobilizing the re- 
sources of the Nation in behalf of the 
Chilean people is vividly demonstrated 
by a telephone call I received this morn- 
ing from a lady in Faribault, Minn. She 
told me that the citizens of Faribault 
have for 1 week been desperately trying 
to get one of the voluntary agencies to 
pick up and send to Chile 3 tons of good 
warm wool clothing and blankets. The 
agencies are apparently swamped with 
the magnitude of the task, and cannot 
make the arrangements. 

I have personally asked the armed 
services to step in to arrange transpor- 
tation to the appropriate airfield or ship- 
ping point of this material. It is exactly 
what the Chileans need most desperately 
now, as I was told by a representative of 
the Chilean Embassy. The people. of 


Chile now need winter clothing. They 
need blankets. 


They need help which 
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will tide them through the crucial 
months of this winter. 

I am much pleased that the citizens 
of Faribault, Minn., out of the generos- 
ity of their hearts, have gathered to- 
gether 3 tons of clothing and blankets. 
I hope transportation will be arranged 
promptly. We have transport planes at 
the airfield at Minneapolis, only ap- 
proximately 45 miles from Faribault. 
Those planes sit idle day after day. Only 
occasionally are they airborne, and then 
because of the necessity that the pilots 
have a certain amount of time in the air 
as pilots. Those aircraft can be utilized 
to transport this material to a proper 
point of departure for shipment either 
by water or by air. I hope that the Air 
Force of the United States will respond 
at once, and that the Navy will respond 
at once. 

The point is, Mr. President, the task is 
too big for the voluntary agencies. They 
need help—organized, massive, and 
thorough help—to get the donations of 
many thousands of Americans actually 
into the hands of the Chilean people. 

Mr. President, I say again, as I said on 
May 27, that the need for the proposal 
I advanced some time ago, in coopera- 
tion with a number of my colleagues, for 
the White Fleet—a fleet of mercy 
ships—becomes ever more obvious. 
What a wonderful thing it would have 
been on the occasion of this terrible dis- 
aster if we had had in the Caribbean, or 
in the Pacific, or nearby, a task force of 
mercy ships—ships which had been 
taken out of the mothball fleet, ships 
which had been rehabilitated for civilian 
purposes, ships which had food aboard, 
as well as medical supplies and medical 
personnel. These ships would have their 
own electrical power, and would be hos- 
pital ships ready to go on a mission of 
mercy. This would have been a tremen- 
dous force for good in these recent 
weeks. 





FREE OR REDUCED-RATE TRANS- 
PORTATION FOR CERTAIN ADDI- 
TIONAL PERSONS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Presiding Officer to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on H.R. 4049. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H.R. 4049) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 in order to au- 
thorize free or reduced-rate transporta- 
tion for certain additional persons, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the 
House for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. Encite, Mr. BartLett, Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL, and Mr. Morton conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 
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IS THE UNITED STATES IMPEDING 
WORLD LAW? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was much pleased to see in the June 1960 
Reader’s Digest an article by William 
Hard, supporting my proposal—Senate 
Resolution 94—to repeal the U.S. reser- 
vation to its adherence to the World 
Court statute. 

Mr. Hard’s lucid analysis emphasizes 
that although we Americans believe in 
the rule of law and tell the world we do, 
we are in deeds actually impeding the 
establishment of an effective system of 
international justice by failing to sup- 
port the International Court of Justice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, entitled “The 
United States Is Impeding World Law,” 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Unitep States Is ImMPEDING WorLD Law 
(By William Hard) 


(We believe in the rule of law. Yet, one 
short phrase added by the Senate to a re- 
cent treaty effectively prevents this country 
from leading the world toward that goal) 


I write this frankly to advocate the repeal 
of six words in a treaty of the United States 
having to do with the operations of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice of the United 
Nations. The six words are: “As determined 
by the United States.” 

In advocating their repeal I tread in au- 
gust footsteps. President Eisenhower wants 
them repealed. So does Vice President 
Nrxon. So does Secretary of State Herter. 
So does Attorney General Rogers. So does 
the American Bar Association under the 
leadership of one of its most eminent ex- 
presidents, Charles S. Rhyne, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

But there is vehement opposition. It in- 
cludes distinguished men like Frank Hol- 
man, another ex-president of the American 
Bar Association, Clarence Manion, ex-dean of 
the Law School of Notre Dame University, 
and Raymond Moley, columnist for News- 
week. 

Some extreme opponents to the repeal of 
the six words even say that President Eisen- 
hower and all the other leading advocates 
are engaged in a sinister plot against the 
Constitution and against the independence 
of the United States. It is a fierce fight. 
Let us see how it began. 

In 1946 the U.S. Senate was considering the 
acceptance by the United States of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. Some 40 countries have 
accepted that jurisdiction. They agree to 
submit all their international law disputes 
with other countries to the Court if those 
other countries have similarly agreed to 
do so. The United States is one of them. 
But with a catch. 

The catch is in the word “jurisdiction.” 
The United Nations is forbidden by its char- 
ter to intervene in matters within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of its members. So, con- 
sequently, is its legal organ, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Therefore, to ham- 
mer the nail completely down, the resolution 
before the Senate in 1946 specifically warned 
the Court to keep its hands off disputes 
“with regard to matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States.” The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee thought that this act of 
caution was enough. 

Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, did not 
agree. On August 1 of 1946 he took the floor 
and made a motion. It was overwhelmingly 
adopted. To the resolution before the Sen- 
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ate then were added the six words “as deter- 
mined by the United States.” This Connally 
reservation is called by its opponents “our 
American self-judging reservation.” 

What were its practical international con- 
sequences? The Connally reservation was 
adopted, in varying words, by eight other 
countries. One of them was France. Let us 
see what happened to France as a result. 

France went to the International Court 
of Justice with a case against Norway. The 
Norwegian Government and certain Norwe- 
gian banks had borrowed large sums of 
money from investors in France. When the 
French Government undertook to press the 
claims of those investors against Norway, 
the Court pointed out that France, in de- 
claring its acceptance of the Court’s compul- 
sory jurisdiction, had excluded disputes 
within French domestic jurisdiction “as de- 
termined by the Government of the French 
Republic.” 

“Well,” said the Court, in effect, “if 
France can make such a reservation, Nor- 
way may now reciprocally make a similar 
reservation. Accordingly there is no case 
before the Court.” So France was left hold- 
ing the bag for its aggrieved investors. 

The International Court of Justice does 
not seek political compromises. It seeks law. 
There are 15 judges each serving for 9 years. 
Nominations for judgeships are made by the 
national groups in the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration (established in 1889) at The 
Hague in the Netherlands. These national 
groups, including one from the United 
States, send their nominations to the United 
Nations in New York, which acts upon them 
through majority votes. A vigilant effort is 
made to spread the judgeships among the 
principal legal systems of the world. This 
effort, to date, has been very successful. 

The present judges include one from the 
United States, four from Latin America, four 
from Western Europe, one from the Arab 
world, one from south Asia, one from Aus- 
tralia, one from Nationalist China, two from 
Communist countries (the Soviet Union and 
Poland). Certainly a wide spread. 

No one has yet been able to show that in- 
ternational politics enter into any decisions 
of the Court. On that point a case worth 
reciting is the case of Britain against Iran. 

Iran had shaken the whole world, includ- 
ing the United Nations, by expropriating the 
properties of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
Britain went to the Court, seeking redress. 
Thereupon Iran gave some international le- 
gal education to Britain—and incidentally 
to the United States—by claiming that the 
matter was entirely within its own domestic 
jurisdiction. The Court sustained Iran, dis- 
missed Britain’s case. On the Court there 
was a British judge, Sir Arnold McNair. Did 
he denounce the Court? He did not. He 
voted on the side of Iran. That's being a 
judge. 

The record of the Court clearly indicates 
that it deserves international moral confi- 
dence in its field—the field of law. But 
some of its American friends grossly exag- 
gerate what it can do in the world. They 
say such things as: “The world no longer 
has a choice between force and law. If civi- 
lization is to survive, it must choose law.” 

This sounds as if the Court could reach 
out and impose its decrees on every interna- 
tional problem in the world. Such talk nat- 
urally scares a lot of American patriots half 
todeath. Iassure them that the Court deals 
only with problems of an international legal 
character. 

Consider the following questions: 

Should the United States recognize Com- 
munist China? Should the United States 
increase its loans and grants to India? How 
many refugees from oppression should the 
United States welcome to its shores? How 
many yards of British woolen goods should 
the United States admit to its domestic 
market? 
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There is not a shred of international law 
on any of these and similar questions unless 
and until the United States voluntarily 
makes them international questions by sign- 
ing treaties about them. 

But the Court can promote and confirm 
world peace in many large ways. There are 
scores of contentious treaty disputes in the 
world it could deal with. One involves the 
United States and Siwtzerland. Under an 
old treaty Swiss citizens resident in the 
United States are exempt from military con- 
scription here. The Swiss Government 
claims—with much alleged proof—that we 
nevertheless are today conscripting Swiss 
citizens into our Armed Forces. Swiss gov- 
ernmental officials express the view that it 
would be of no avail to take their claim to 
the International Court of Justice because 
the United States, upon arriving there, would 
simply say, under the Connally reservation, 
that the matter was solely a domestic mat- 
ter, “as determined by the United States.” 

I inquire: Is the United States an honor- 
able Nation? I profoundly believe it is. 

Therefore, I think that we should earnestly 
request the Swiss Government to take us to 
the International Court of Justice, there to 
plead our cause without benefit of any Con- 
nally reservation subterfuge. 

In maintaining our Connally reservation, 
we are now rather lonely. France, after 
losing its case against Norway, repealed its 
“Connally reservation.” Similar reservations 
have also been repealed by Britain and by 
India. According to Secretary of State 
Herter there are now only six countries 
which, having gone through the form of ac- 
cepting the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction, 
have nullified their acceptance by reserva- 
tions. These countries are: the United 
States, Mexico, Liberia, the Sudan, the Union 
of South Africa, Pakistan. 

But who can tell? Treaties are multiply- 
ing. Many countries, influenced by the ex- 
ample of the United States, might adopt 
Connally reservations if they find that com- 
pliance with those treaties begins to be in- 
convenient. 

Every treaty is international law between 
and among the countries signing it. Our 
treaty of 1903 with Panama, for instance, 
giving us sovereignty over the Panama Canal 
Zone, is international law between Panama 
and the United States. We should not, by 
our example, give Panama any justification 
for suddenly declaring the Panama Canal 
Zone question a question within Panama’s 
domestic jurisdiction as determined by 
Panama. 

It is to our interest, as well as to our 
honor as a law-respecting people, to support 
the sanctity of treaties and to uphold their 
binding force upon all signatories, including 
ourselves. 

Vice President Nixon has pointed out the 
constantly expanding network of treaties 
regarding American investment and Ameri- 
can trade in foreign countries. Those 
treaties need protection, the most authori- 
tative protection possible. Mr. Nixon has 
thereupon wisely proposed that the United 
States and every country with which it makes 
any such treaty should pledge themselves 
jointly to take the interpretation of that 
treaty to the International Court of Justice 
for final and binding judgment. 

We can start toward that end by adopting 
the current U.S. Senate Resolution 94. It 
leaves our 1946 acceptance of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice completely intact 
in all its terms about domestic jurisdiction 
but eliminates simply the self-judging six 
words. 

Resolution 94 was introduced by Senator 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, who is a deter- 
mined Democrat, but it is earnestly sup- 
ported by the present Republican adminis- 
tration. Its passage requires a two-thirds 
majority. Much public support will be 
necessary to get that two-thirds. It is not 
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& partisan matter. Write your Senators, 
Democratic or Republican. 

If the resolution is passed, we shall then, 
and only then, be in a position to address 
some cogent remarks to that apparently total 
disbeliever in world law, the Soviet Union. 

On October 7, 1952, a U.S. military airplane 
was shot down by Soviet gunfire in the 
vicinity of northern Japan. We summoned 
the Soviet Union to the International Court 
of Justice and demanded damages. We 
claimed that our plane was flying legitimately 
over Japanese territory. The Soviet Union 
claimed that it was fiying unlawfully over 
Soviet territory. But the Court did not pro- 
ceed to public hearings in which the con- 
testants could face each other. Why? Be- 
cause the Soviet Union flatly refused to ac- 
cept the Court’s jurisdiction. We got no 
verdict and no damages. 

Yet it was difficult for us, I think, to com- 
plain. The Soviet Union, in asserting that 
the incident took place over its own terri- 
tory, was in effect asserting that the matter 
was within its own domestic jurisdiction— 
“as determined by itself.” Under reversed 
circumstances might not we have been 
tempted to assert that the matter was within 
our own domestic jurisdiction—‘“as deter- 
mined by the United States’? 

The Soviet Union, nevertheless, is further 
away from accepting the reign of law than 
we are. As a member of the United Nations, 
it is a party to the statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and is eligible to 
have—and does have—a Soviet jurist on the 
bench of the court. But it has never ac- 
cepted the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction 
even under such limitation as cur Con- 
nally reservation. 

At Geneva, Switzerland, five anti-Com- 
munist countries (headed by the United 
States) have been confronting five Com- 
munist countries (headed by the Soviet 
Union) in a great debate. The anti-Com- 
munist countries have presented a plan 
leading toward total, permanent disarma- 
ment. At the end of their plan they make 
a couple of obscure allusions to international 
law. I venture a humble suggestion. 

Let us put international law at the very 
beginning of our plan. Let us give inter- 
national law a primary place in the negotia- 
tions at Geneva, and then let us say to the 
Soviet Union: “This treaty, if signed and 
put into operation, will be the most mo- 
mentous treaty in the history of the world. 
It will inaugurate a new era for mankind. 
And it will be international law among all 
the countries that sign it. This has been 
the recognized rule ever since there have 
been treaties in existence. 

“Now: Inevitably, when this treaty has 
gone into practice, there will be complaints 
of violations. Human nature remains im- 
perfect and quarreisome. What to do with 
these complaints? We shall have sworn 
not to settle them by force. The only alter- 
native is to settle them by law. 

“So: Will you and the countries allied 
with you pledge yourselves to let all such 
charges and accusations go to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice? Will you pledge 
yourselves to accept its decisions? You de- 
claim against war. Will you accept peace? 
In the interpretation of this treaty will you 
accept law? If not, then all your oratory 
about the enactment of this treaty and 
about the observance of it is a web of elab- 
orate mockery.” 

Such, I think, should be our language to 
the Soviet Union at Geneva. But we should 
remember the old legal maxim that he who 
seeks redress in a court should go there 
with his hands clean. Ours, in this matter, 
are considerably soiled. We have accepted 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice with a reservation 
which, on many occasions, could impede 
justice. We have made ourselves our own 
judge as to whether or not the questions 
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bound to arise under any disarmament treaty 
are within our own domestic jurisdiction— 
as determined by the United States. I con- 
tinue to contend (with deep respect for 
Senator Connally) that we cannot effectively 
lead the world toward world law until we 
repeal the Senator’s six words. 





REA—25 YEARS OF GOOD BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
yond the hearty congratulations and 
good wishes which we have all extended 
to the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion on 25 years of achievement, there 
are important, specific facts about REA’s 
contribution not only to rural commu- 
nities but to the entire Nation’s economy. 

Rural Minnesota News of May 1960, 
the official newspaper of the Minnesota 
Electric Cooperative, notes some of these 
facts in its 25th anniversary issue. The 
News points out, for example, that 
REC’s make large tax contributions to 
the public welfare. One co-op, North 
Pine Electric Cooperative, Finlayson, in 
1959 paid a yearly tax total of $86,287.41 
to 14 communities within which it gives 
service. 

Across the Nation, it is estimated that 
rural electric cooperative members have 
created a $14 billion market. In Minne- 
sota alone during the past 25 years elec- 
tric cooperative members have paid 
$641,116,248 to all types of business 
establishments. 

REA and the electric co-ops around 
the Nation mean efficient electrical 
service to co-op members plus a growing 
economy for all Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three brief articles from the 
25th anniversary issue of Rural Minne- 
sota News, detailing the achievements 
and benefits of REA, be printed in the 
RecorD, together with a newsletter 
about REA’s first quarter-century which 
I recently prepared. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 
[From Rural Minnesota News, May 1960] 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Srxty Is 25TH YEAR 

FOR RURAL ELECTRIC CO-OPS 

This year, rural people everywhere are cel- 
ebrating the 25th anniversary of the rural 
electrification program, a social and eco- 
nomic miracle that has brought electric light 
and power to more than 16 million Ameri- 
cans who were, almost literally, living in the 
dark—only a quarter century ago. 

It was May 11, 1935, that President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt signed the Executive order 
that created the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. It seems laughable now, with 
$314 billion having been invested to bring 
electricity to rural people, that Roosevelt’s 
original appropriation was only $75,000. 

But the Nation’s farms needed power, and 
the Nation’s workers desperately needed 
work. So rural electrification began as an 
arm of the Works Progress Administration 
in that depression year. 

In 1936, Congress passed the Rural Electri- 
fication Act, setting up a long-term program 
under the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion—widely known as REA—which made 
it possible for groups of rural people to work 
together to serve themselves with electricity. 

Almost from the beginning, use of elec- 
tricity had been confined to town and city 
areas because the experts thought it would 
cost too much to bring it to the country. 
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Power companies said it was impractical, 
if not unprofitable, to extend electric lines 
to most people living outside of the city 
limits. They thought rural folks couldn’t 
afford, or wouldn’t pay the cost involved in 
getting electricity to them. 

FEW FARMS HAD ELECTRICITY 


Consequently, only 3 percent of American 
farms were electrified by 1925; 10 percent by 
1931, and barely 11 percent had central sta- 
tion electricity when REA came to life in 
1935. 

The picture has changed rapidly since the 
first REA loan was apporved in July 1935. 
Gone are the days of drab drudgery and 
back-breaking toil of pitching hay with a 
fork, carrying water by the pail, and fire- 
wood by the armful. 


LEST WE FORGET 


Kerosene lamps, lanterns, pump handles, 
and sadirons have lost their meaning to 
youngsters still in high school. The day is 
long gone when farm folks seemed to age 
overnight, and young people were forced to 
leave the farm for the city’s bright lights, 
better jobs, and easier living. 

The Rural Electrification Act of 1935 au- 
thorizes REA to lend funds to persons, 
corporations, cities, districts, States, and 
cooperatives for the construction of rural 
electric systems. The act specifically pro- 
hibits use of loan funds to extend electrical 
service into the more profitable areas of 
towns and villages of over 1,500 population, 
or to anyone already being served. 


RURAL ELECTRICS SERVE EVERYONE 


At the same time, rural electric borrowers 
agree to serve all who are without electricity 
in their area, regardless of whether the serv- 
ice is profitable or not. These restrictive 
handicaps leave America’s rural electric 
systems operating in many marginal and un- 
economical areas. 

Although from the start, opportunity for 
government loans have been available to all, 
it was the rural people themselves who took 
the ball and ran with it to build the lines. 

Mainly as the result of this consumer co- 
operation and this “do-it-yourself” approach, 
today more than 96 percent of the farms, 
homes, rural churches, and businesses have 
low-cost electric power. 

All along rural people knew of the com- 
forts and uses of electricity. Farmers, 
especially, were determined to have electrical 
service in their homes or on their farms. 
By the tens and hundreds, these people or- 
ganized into cooperatives under the laws of 
their State and applied for an REA loan. 

By working together, and with REA loans 
to finance construction, farmers and peo- 
ple in small towns were supplying themselves 
with dependable and economical electric 
power, a service they could get in no other 
way. 

Cooperative leadership is shown by the fact 
that of the 1,085 electric systems that have 
borrowed Federal funds through REA, 984 
have been cooperatives, 50 were public power 
districts, and 27 were other types of public 
bodies. Only 24 were private power com- 
panies. 

ONE AND ONE-HALF MILES OF LINE 

In the short span of 25 years, the locally 
owned and ed rural electrics have built 
1.5 million miles of electric distribution lines 
in rural America, and are serving more than 
16 million people—nearly one-tenth of the 
total population of the Nation. 

They furnish electricity to nearly 5 million 
meters. 

That rural electrification is one of the best 
investments our Government has ever made 
is shown by the loan repayment record of 
borrowers. From the start of REA in 1935, 
until January 1, 1960, loans totaling nearly 
8314 billion had been made for generation, 
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transmission distribution, and consumer 
facilities. 

During the same period, borrowers had 
made payments to the Federal Government 
of over a billion dollars, in principal and 
interest—a credit record envied by bankers 
everywhere. Much of this was paid ahead 
of due date. 

Record of achievement in miles of line 
constructed and number of people served, 
as well as loan repayment record, attests to 
the increase of this important and peaceful 
revolution of rural America. 

Although 96 percent of rural Amercans 
now enjoy the benefits of electric light and 
power, scattered across the Nation are an es- 
timated 144 million people who still do not 
have central station electricity. 

Providing electricity to those still without 
it, lowering the cost, improving the service, 
and heavying up electrical service to supply 
demand that is doubling every 5 to 7 
years (almost twice as fast as the national 
average) ranks high on the agenda of Amer- 
ica’s rural electric systems. 


{From Rural Minnesota News, May 1960] 
Wuo Says REC’s Pay No Taxes? 


Various newspapers and magazines fre- 
quently publish articles in which they criti- 
cize rural electric coperatives for not pay- 
ing taxes. The best way to refute this false- 
hood is to show the taxes actually paid by 
one rural electric. 

North Pine Electric Cooperative, Finlayson, 
for example, has listed the figures for per- 
sonal property and real estate taxes it paid 
in 1959 for each county and township the 
cooperative serves, which are as follows: 
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Also, in Isle Harbor Township, where the 
co-op has its warehouse and a substation, 
they paid a tax of $1,186.59, to bring the 
yearly tax total to $86,287.41. 

Each of the State’s rural electric coopera- 
tives pay personal property and real estate 
taxes, the amount being paid depending on 
the size of the system, facilities, etc. 


[From the Rural Minnesota News, May 1960] 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION Is GOoD FOR BUSINESS 


Rural electrification is good for all Ameri- 
cans. It has been good for farmers, rural 
people, and other rural establishments be- 
cause it has brought vital electric power to 
areas which were once dark. It has been 
good for all other segments of our popula- 
tion, too. 

The most immediate effect has been on 
the local merchants, like those in the small 
towns and cities of Minnesota, and to the 
larger business concerns which supply these 
local merchants. During the past 25 years 
a large segment of America’s large and small 
business concerns, and the people they em- 
ploy, have profited to the tune of billions 
of dollars in sales of wiring and electric ap- 
pliances and other equipment. 

Without the advent of the rural electric 
cooperative program there would have been 
no electricity to speak of in the rural areas. 
Except for electricity, American business 
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would not have had those sales, because 
without electricity, farm and other rural 
families could not have used the merchan- 
dise produced and distributed by businesses. 

Actual studies indicate that the individual 
farm family spends about $4 for every $1 
invested by his rural electric cooperative. 
In Minnesota this means about $641,116,248 
which has been paid by electric cooperative 
members to all types of business establish- 
ments during the past 25 years. 

This figure is based on statistics which 
show that as of January 1, 1960, the Rural 
Electrification Administration has advanced 
to its borrowers (like our electric co-ops) 
loan funds amounting to $160,279,062. 

On a nationwide scale it is estimated that 
rural electric cooperative members have cre- 
ated a $14 billion market * * * a market 
which never would have existed were it not 
for the electric cooperative program. 

A goodly portion of this money spent in 
Minnesota and throughout the Nation is 
spent locally, but much of it will pass back 
to distributor to manufacturer. And all 
along the line, locally, regionally, nationally, 
it will be injected into the economy as sal- 
aries and wages and taxes and payments 
for goods and services. 

The $14 billion market, plus the millions 
of dollars which now are being spent and 
will be spent by the rural electrics to expand 
and improve their facilities, is a real shot 
in the arm for the economy of the Nation 
and for the economy of Minnesota. 

As speaker after speaker has said at the 
statewide, regional and national meetings 
of rural electric cooperatievs, ‘As members 
of rural electric cooperatives, you can be 
proud that the rural electric systems of 
America have played such an important role 
in administering that shot in the arm to 
the Nation’s economy.” 


NEWSLETTER FROM SENATOR HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY 


Rural electrification: This month America 
celebrates the 25th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. There are few specific events 
marking the occasion, and little noise or 
hoopla. Rather it is a celebration of quiet 
satisfaction by millions of rural residents 
who are deeply aware of the blessings of 
electricity on the farm and in the home. 

Hardships of the past: This anniversary 
reminds us of the hardships faced by farmers 
and their families before rural electrifica- 
tion was developed. Twenty-five years ago, 
only one-tenth of America’s farms had cen- 
tral station electricity. Dozens of farm 
chores required long hours of manual work. 
Drudgery confined farmers and their fam- 
ilies to constant, exhausting labor. At night, 
the dim glow of a gas lamp did little to 
cheer millions of farmhouses. 

New era for farmers: President Roosevelt's 
Executive order establishing REA in May of 
1935 and the Rural Electrification Act which 
followed a year later sparked a new era on 
the American farm. These efforts helped 
farmers to help themselves obtain electric 
service and the many conveniences formerly 
restricted to cities. The REA led to the crea- 
tion of nearly 1,000 rural electric coopera- 
tives which now serve more than 4.5 million 
farms, homes, and other rural establish- 
ments. 

Minnesota as pioneer: Minnesota was a 
true pioneer in the rural electric cooperative 
movement. Many years before the formal 
existence of REA, the Stoney Run Electric 
Cooperative was operating near Granite 
Falls. In 1935, the Meeker Cooperative Light 
and Power Asscciation was organized. A 
forerunner of the present Minnesota Elec- 
tric Cooperative, the Minnesota Rural Elec- 
tric Association, was formed in 1936—one of 
the first statewide associations in the coun- 
try. Today, virtually all rural electrifica- 
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tion in Minnesota is supplied by nonprofit 
cooperatives operating under the REA pro- 
gram. And still Minnesota looks ahead. 
The first nuclear-powered reactor for rural 
electric cooperatives will go into production 
in November at Elk River. 

The next step: That is the story of rural 
electrification up to now. The next step 
is development of new sources of power to 
meet the growing demand for electricity. 
New steam-generation plants will be needed 
to supplement existing hydroelectric gener- 
ating facilities. Distribution systems will 
have to be changed to handle heavier loans. 
Above all, we must find ways to keep costs 
down to insure low retail rates and con- 
tinue support of adequate loan funds for 
REA at reasonable rates of interest. 

In defense of REA: Despite the magnifi- 
cent success of REA, the program is still 
attacked by those who are indifferent to the 
welfare and comfort of the farmer. We have 
seen bills introduced and proposals advanced 
which would seriously weaken the program. 
But last year the Senate unanimously 
adopted a resolution (S. Res. 21) which re- 
affirmed its confidence in REA operations. 
Government officials who were attempting 
to restrict REA operations were thus told 
decisively that the Senate wants the rural 
electrification program carried on in the 
future as it has been in the past. 

The future of REA: With such support, 
the REA program will continue to serve all 
rural residents and help strengthen the back- 
bone of America’s economy. Congress must 
remain vigilant to protect REA from tam- 
pering. With firmness to sustain the exist- 
ing program, and dedication to improve rural 
electrification in the future, the golden 
anniversary of REA in 1985 will be even 
more satifying than the present observance. 





PROMPT ACTION NEEDED ON FED- 
ERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE 
ARTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times in this morning’s edition points 
out that Congress has been considering 
proposals for a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts for more than 5 years. The 
letter reviewing the history of the 
Council proposal and urging prompt ac- 
tion is from Harold Weston, vice chair- 
man of the National Council on the Arts 
and Government. 

My bill in this Congress, S. 447, which 
would establish this very necessary 
expert-citizen advisory group, has been 
favorably reported by the Subcommittee 
on Education of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. On May 
25, the House Committee on Education 
and Labor approved a companion meas- 
ure, H.R. 7656. 

The United States has a vigorous, tal- 
ented community of artists, educators 
and supporters of cultural activities and 
it seems a tragedy to deny the Federal 
Government the benefit of consultation 
and advice from this community on 
governmental policy on the arts. 

Mr. President, I hope that prompt 
approval of my bill, S. 447, creating the 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, 
will be forthcoming. I urge my col- 
leagues to give speedy, favorable con- 
sideration to the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Harold Weston’s letter from 
the New York Times, June 10, 1960, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ARTS COUNCIL ADVOCATED—NEED STRESSED FOR 
Bopy CAPABLE OF RENDERSNG ADVICE ON 
PROJECTS 


To the EprTror oF THE NEw YoRK TIMEs: 

The highly informative article by Ada 
Louise Huxtable titled “$24 Million Monu- 
ment Proposed for Capital” in the Times of 
June 3 underscores the need for a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Such a council was requested by President 
Eisenhower in 1955. It has subsequently 
been supported by leading representatives of 
both major political parties inside and out- 
side of Congress and has been endorsed by 
an overwhelming majority of organization 
interested in the arts. , 

It would not be the function of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council to judge the suitability 
of the design of such a monument or the 
artistic merits of sculptural embellishments. 
Such matters would remain the responsibil- 
ity of the National Monuments Commission, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. The American public 
has a right to expect these Commissions and 
the Members of Congress who have promoted 
this proposed freedom shrine to answer Miss 
Huxtable’s very pertinent and trenchant 
questions. 


EXAMINING APPROPRIATIONS 


But the Federal Advisory Council, to be 
composed of 21 experts in the arts appointed 
by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, from nominations sub- 
mitted by professional organizations in the 
various art fields, should be in a position to 
give unbiased advice as to the suitability of 
appropriating $12 million of Federal funds 
for a monument, however worthy its objec- 
tives, in relation to the urgency of other ap- 
propriations for cultural purposes. 

The need for such advice from impartial 
experts in the arts is all the more evident 
since it is extremely difficult to get appro- 
priations of half that amount for the in- 
ternational cultural exchange program 
through which American artists present over- 
seas living testimony of our freedoms. 

Congress, unfortunately, has taken over 5 
years to create a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts, although this legislation calls for a 
mere fraction of $12 million. Soon after a 
bill for this purpose was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the House Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education on June 10, 1959, the New York 
Times supported it in an eloquent editorial 
and thus drew public attention to the sig- 
nificance of the arts in our national welfare. 

On May 25 of this year the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor approved the bi- 
partisan bill, H.R. 7656. 

Action by the Rules Committee is all that 
is needed to bring this measure to the floor 
of the House for a vote. Since the Senate 
unanimously passed a similar bill in 1956, 
prompt action by the House now should as- 
sure enactment at this session of Congress of 
this legislation. 

HarRoLD WESTON, 
Vice Chairman, National Council on 
the Arts and Government. 

NEw York, June 3, 1960. 





PASTORS, SOCIAL WORKERS OB- 
SERVE SERIOUS ANXIETY OF 
OLDER CITIZENS ABOUT HEALTH 
AND MEDICAL CARE 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 

the thousands of words of debate about 

this or that plan for medical care for our 
elderly citizens, I believe we must all 
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keep our eyes on the people involved— 
the older men and women who have lived 
active, full, responsible, independent 
lives and now find themselves faced with 
financial obligations with which they 
simply have not the means to cope. 

If we keep our eyes on the people, we 
will see that, as the contributing editor 
of the Duluth (Minn.) Register Father 
Joseph A. Hughes, put it: 

Every person who is over the crest of his 
earthly career would like to think there is 
some way toward the close of life to receive 
medical help and kindred assistance with 
dignity and self-respect. 


Father Hughes testifies to the great 
anxiety of the older men and women 
faced with serious illness and disability, 
as observed by his fellow clergy in their 
pastoral duties. 

Another able Minnesota source, Miles 
J. Wangensteen, director of the St. Louis 
County Welfare Department, in Duluth, 
in a letter dated June 3, told me of the 
St. Louis County Welfare Board’s sup- 
port for Federal assistance through the 
social security system to help pay for 
adequate medical care. 

While Father Hughes in a Register 
column dated June 3 does not spell out 
details of a public plan of assistance 
which he supports he does say: 

It is up to the American people as a whole 
to give honest and face-saving assistance to 
those who bore the heavy burdens of more 
rugged and more frugal years. This course 
of action is dedicated by Christian charity 
and human decency. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two fine expressions of 
public responsibility for medical care for 
our aged which would maintain the dig- 
nity and self-respect of all who need as- 
sistance so desperately—the column, “As 
Things Go,” from the Duluth Register, 
June 3, 1960, and the letter, dated June 
3, 1960, from Miles J. Wangensteen, di- 
rector, St. Louis County, Minn., Wel- 
fare Department, in behalf of the St. 
Louis County Welfare Board—be printed 
in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the column 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Duluth Register, June 3, 1960] 

As Tuincs Go—SOCcIAL JUSTICE 


One of the pressing human needs of our 
time is some kind of public medical care 
plan for the aged. Pastoral observation 
shows that a common gnd serious anxiety 
on the part of older people is concern about 
disability and ailments in their declining 
years. 

No man or woman contemplates without 
some fear the possibility of being thrown, in 
the end, helpless, sick, and dependent on the 
charity or indifference of neighbors and rela- 
tives. Every person who is over the crest of 
his earthly career would like to think there 
is some way toward the close of life to 
receive medical help and kindred assistance 
with dignity and self-respect. 

Just what type of medical assistance is 
most just and most practical is a matter of 
controversy at the moment. At present we 
are not in a position to favor one plan over 
another. There are many factors involved. 
The overall economic structure of American 
society is involved as well as the personal 
capacity, peculiar problems, and individual 
security of aging citizens. 
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Only a minority of citizens of the country 
is prepared for the severe financial strain on 
their last years. The predicament of the 
majority is not necessarily a result of im- 
providence. The vast and rapid inroads of 
an inflated economy, the suddenly inade- 
quate state of many pension plans, the 
swiftly changing patterns of American econ- 
omy have rendered many farsighted pro- 
grams of an earlier day antiquated and help- 
less in the face of new conditions. 

It is up to the American people as a whole 
to give honest and face-saving assistance to 
those who bore the heavy burdens of more 
rugged and more frugal years. This course 
of action is dedicated by Christian charity 
and human decency. 

Several legislative bills are now in the lap 
of partisan politics. This is a usual but 
lamentable situation. For in this case it 
is to be feared that crying human need will 
become a plaything of selfish interests in 
one direction or another. 

There are two main dangers. One is in the 
arena of economics. The other is in the 
arena of politics. It will indeed be a sad 
outcome if the growing predicament of our 
older generation should become on one hand 
a storm center of dollar-centered statesman- 
ship or, on the other hand, a pawn in the 
scramble for votes. 

Sr. ours CouUNTY 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT, 
Duluth, Minn., June 3, 1960. 
Hon. HuBEert H, HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HumpHREY: The St. Louis 
County Welfare Board has, for a long time, 
been interested in the problem of providing 
adequate medical care for the aged. They 
are not only concerned with those people 
who find it necessary to have their financial 
needs met from public assistance funds, but 
with all of our senior citizens who find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to pay for adequate 
medical care from their limited financial 
resources. 

We, therefore, feel that some legislation, 
such as the Forand bill, should be enacted to 
assist our senior citizens in paying for medi- 
cal care. We feel that the best method to 
pay for this care is through the social secu- 
rity system, and would appreciate your as- 
sistance in seeing that such legislation is 
passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites J. WANGENSTEEN, 
Director. 





ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, on the 19th of May, 1960, the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
{[Mr. KeEaTInG] addressed the annual 
meeting of the Federal Bar Association 
in Washington, D.C. He spoke on the 
subject of the administrative agencies 
and called attention to the fact that as 
the Government has developed, it has 
produced a number of regulatory agen- 
cies that are now performing a very large 
part of the administrative functions of 
Government. He pointed out that they 
serve a sort of dual function—adminis- 
trative and regulatory. He called atten- 
tion to the fact, of which most Members 
of Congress are aware, that a whole new 
field of administrative government has 
developed around these agencies, wl.ich 
has raised pertinent questions about the 
influence on them by Members of Con- 
gress, or what should be the field of in- 
fiuence, their practices, and so forth. 
It was a very informative and thought- 
ful address. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address of the Senator from New 
York appear in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A New LOOK AT THE ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 
(Address by Senator KenNeTH B. KEATING) 


There are numerous bills pending in Con- 
gress which would, in very substantial ways, 
alter our present governmental structure. 
These deal with such varied subjects as the 
creation of a Federal department of consum- 
ers and the reorganization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Not all of these proposals, of 
course, have merit. But they are a reflection 
of a widespread sentiment that the organi- 
zational structure of the Federal Government 
is in need of considerable overhauling. 

The basic pattern of Government organiza- 
tion was determined many years ago in our 
Constitution and in the early acts of Con- 
gress. In theory, we have three branches of 
government—the lawmaking, law executing, 
and law interpreting. In practice, of course, 
all three overlap to a very considerable de- 
gree. It was not until the creation of the 
ICC, however, a little over 70 years ago, that 
this compounding of functions was delib- 
erately delegated to a major governmental 
unit. 

Here, for the first time, an agency was 
created for the express purpose of exercising 
legislative, executive, and judicial functions. 
This precedent has now been followed in 
dozens of situations and the administrative 
agencies have assumed an importance and 
scope which requires their ranking as a 
fourth branch of government. Proposals af- 
fecting this branch are legion and I would 
estimate that more attention is being cen- 
tered on the regulatory agencies today than 
on any other governmental unit. 

There are signs that the alphabet soup of 
regulatory agencies may boil over. If it 
does, it will not be easy to clean up the mess. 
These agencies have become as important 
in their impact on our lives and fortunes as 
any of the other traditional branches of gov- 
ernment. Undermining and destroying their 
effectiveness could do almost as much dam- 
age to our present scheme of government as 
undermining or destroying the Supreme 
Court. It is obvious that steps must be 
taken to prevent any such consequences. 

In my opinion, the entire structure of ad- 
ministrative government must be thoroughly 
reviewed and whatever reforms are needed— 
however bold they may be—must be promptly 
instituted. The agencies must grasp the 
fact that unless they have the confidence of 
the public and the other organs of govern- 
ment they face the danger of eventual an- 
nihilation. 

Chief Judge Prettyman, who has done out- 
standing work in this field, put the situa- 
tion in perfect perspective in this observa- 
tion: “I deeply believe the American people 
would discard the whole of any govern- 
mental system which did not provide jus- 
tice. I know they will discard the adminis- 
trative process if it does not administer law 
in the American tradition of justice.” 

For this reason, even if only in the interest 
of self-preservation, the administrative agen- 
cies should be in the forefront of the advo- 
cates of improvements. Of course, many 
agency members and their staffs are doing a 
great job and are in fact leaders in the 
movement for reform. But there is a ten- 
dency among others to expend all their 
energies on preserving the status quo and 
to portray every suggestion for change as a 
sinister design to destroy the agency itself. 

This is a short-sighted and self-destruc- 
tive viewpoint and could have disastrous 
consequences. Those who tackle this prob- 
lem need the cooperation of the agencies if 
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they are to avoid mistakes in devising the 
right remedies. Hostility will generate heat, 
not light. 

As I have indicated, I believe that the 
time has come for a searching reappraisal 
of the manner in which the regulatory agen- 
cies perform their role in our scheme of 
government. I am convinced that some ex- 
pert surgery is needed. I don’t mean polit- 
ical surgery with a blunt instrument; I mean 
the kind of surgery which could be performed 
by disinterested experts taking a detached, 
long-range view of the present and future 
of administrative government. An explora- 
tory operation is required to pinpoint scien- 
tifically and philosophically the real disease 
of the patient and nothing should then be 
spared to effect a cure. 

I do not say this because I am necessarily 
critical of any particular administrative of- 
ficial or agency. I do not plan to get into 
personalities on this issue. I believe review 
is needed essentially because these agencies 
developed, expanded, and multiplied with 
little overall planning or _ coordination. 
After 70 years of this, naturally we are con- 
fronted with an administrative hodgepodge. 
The task of making order out of this chaos 
would be difficult under any circumstances. 
It is made even more difficult by the multi- 
tude of vested interests, varied objectives, 
and vexing problems involved. But if the 
task is difficult now, it will become impos- 
sible if we wait much longer. 

In this regard, there is a story told in 
Washington that is germane to my state- 
ment. 

Two visitors were riding down Constitu- 
tion Avenue in a taxi when they passed the 
National Archives Building. Seeing an in- 
scription, “What is past is prologue,’’ in- 
scribed on the building, one of the passen- 
gers asked the driver what it meant. “That,” 
said the cabman, “is government language. 
It means, ‘Brother, you ain’t seen nothin’ 
yet.’”’ 

I intend in the near future to introduce 
in the Senate a bill to create a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure. The Committee’s mission 
would be to recommend to Congress and the 
President a program for removing any evils 
which have crept into our administrative sys- 
tem without impairing any benefits which 
deserve preservation. I envision a commit- 
tee similar to that formed by the Supreme 
Court in 1934 to modernize the rules of pro- 
cedure in the Federal courts. That group of 
outstanding jurists, scholars, and practicing 
lawyers achieved reforms of lasting value 
and made Federal practice a model for pro- 
cedural reform in our courts. Men and 
women of the same caliber are needed to ac- 
complish a similar mission for the admin- 
istrative branch of Government. 

The creation of an advisory committee 
should not deter enactment of interim legis- 
lation for which an immediate need is found 
to exist. The advisory committee may re- 
quire several years to complete its assign- 
ment. The Committee on the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure did not complete its work 
for more than 2 years and almost exactly 4 
years elapsed between the time the Commit- 
tee was first authorized and its reeommenda- 
tions were adopted. There is no reason at 
all for Congress to postpone needed reforms 
during such an extended period. 

At the same time; I do not believe that 
Congress can do a complete job in this area. 
There are too many inherent limitations on 
its efforts to cope adequately with the full 
range of problems involved. This is not a 
mission which can be wisely accomplished 
by the members of a congressional commit- 
tee loaded down with other assignments and 
interests. 

This is not a mission which can be ac- 
complished by any essentially political or- 
ganization. I don’t want to see the probe 
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in depth which I have in mind sidetracked 
by any discussion of whether the Democrats 
or Republicans are more to blame for the 
problems which exist. Nor do I want one 
of the parties in interest—the Congress—to 
make unaided the decisions as to what must 
be done. 

I have a strong feeling that an objective 
observer would be likely to discover a degree 
of congressional responsibility for the plight 
of the administrative agencies which Con- 
gressmen may not as readily discern. I have 
the feeling that many of the ills of the ad- 
ministrative process will be traceable to 
poorly drawn statutes, unfairly cut appro- 
priations, and other congressional activities, 
and I don’t want these flaws, if they exist, 
to be swept under the rug. 

There have been several efforts to improve 
administrative procedures in the past 70 
years. Almost 10 years of study and reports 
and hearings went into the evolution of the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946. And 
since then, we have had studies and reports 
by the President’s Conference on Adminis- 
trative Procedure, called at the suggestion 
of the Judicial Conference, and the Hoover 
Commission, which functioned under an act 
of Congress. 

These groups have done excellent work, 
but neither has been able to concentrate on 
all the ramifications of this problem in the 
manner or under the auspices necessary to 
accomplish general reform. 

The course I propose is intended to estab- 
lish a framework for the entire future of 
administrative regulation in this country. I 
want the Advisory Committee to deal with 
such intimate questions as whether Senators 
and Representatives should play any part 
in the selection of the members of regula- 
tory commissions and such broad questions 
as whether the judicial functions of some 
agencies should be transferred to courts. 

I want the Committee to grapple with the 
fundamental question as to whether these 
agencies should be made more politically 
responsible or more independent of public 
desires and pressures. 

Let me hasten to assure you that I do not 
mean by “politically responsible’ more re- 
sponsive to congressional phone calls or any 
other ex parte pressure. It does not require 
any deep study to conclude that this kind 
of “responsiveness” as distinguished from 
“responsibility” is intolerable. 

Also, I want the Committee to examine 
thoroughly the manner of designating and 
the tenure of both the members and staff 
of these agencies and the possibilities of 
developing a career administrative service 
comparable in tradition and dedication to 
duty of the career Foreign Service. The 
problem of hearing examiners deserves spe- 
cial attention—how should they be chosen, 
what salaries should they receive, should 
they be under agency or central direction or 
perhaps even under the direction of some 
court appointed official or group. 

I want the Committee to devise methods 
of expediting the work of the Commissions 
and reducing the expense and complexity of 
administrative litigation. 

I would want the Committee’s recommen- 
dations on suggestions that licensing should 
be by auction among qualified bidders. 

I would want the Committee to determine 
whether existing statutory standards are 
adequate for the guidance of the regulatory 
agencies. 

These are only some of a myriad of prob- 
lems which should be delved into and upon 
which specific recommendations to the Con- 
gress, the President and the agencies them- 
selves should be based. 

In its work, the Advisory Committee will 
have to consider the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission and the President's 
Conference, and it will have to review the 
dozens of legislative proposals which are 
already pending in this field. It will also 
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have to give detailed study to the important 
memorandum of Louis J. Hector, when he 
resigned from the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and the voluminous hearings of congres- 
sional committees on this subject. But 
more than this, the Committee, to achieve 
lasting and acceptable reforms, will have to 
add its own spark of genius to the process 
of review. 

The purpose of this Committee will be to 
help us decide where we want to go before 
we journey headlong to nowhere. Fast 
driving action will not help us reach our 
destination if we set off in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

The Committee is needed both to help de- 
termine our objectives and to guide us along 
the best route to them. 

This is a mission for a group of outstand- 
ing citizens interested in and capable of 
making a lasting contribution to the future 
governmental organization of our Nation. 
I am certain that many of you would qual- 
ify for this service, and I hope that your 
association will consider this proposal and 
accord it your strong support. 





HARASSMENT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
EMISSARY IN JAPAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to read to the Senate a statement 
I made this morning in reference to de- 
velopments in Japan. I stated as 
follows: 

The crude tactics of the Zen ga kuren Com- 
munists in Tokyo in insulting and harassing 
the personal emissary of the President and 
the American Ambassador are a direct affront 
to the American people. It is evidence that 
the Communists are reverting to type—to 
violence, hooliganism, rowdyism—the favor- 
ite tactics of those who have no respect for 
human dignity. 

Clearly before the President visits Japan, 
there must be explicit and absolute measures 
taken by the Japanese Government to pre- 
vent any such violent demonstrations from 
reaching the vicinity of the President. If 
absolute guarantees cannot be given by the 
Japanese Government that the President will 
not be personally molested, then the Presi- 
dent should not visit Japan this year. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate go into 
executive session for the purpose of con- 
sidering nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings. ) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 





COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harold W. Reeves to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district 
No. 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John C. Meiszner to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district 
No. 39. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
~ That completes the Executive Calen- 

ar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of all nominations con- 
firmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





RESTORATION OF THE PACIFIC 
SALMON FISHERY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, 
a bill which would provide for the re- 
habilitation of the salmon fishing re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest, par- 
ticularly those in Alaska. 

I offer this bill on behalf of myself and 
the two Senators from the State of 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson and Mr. 
JACKSON], the two Senators from the 
State of Oregon [Mr. Morse and Mr. 
Lusk], and the junior Senator from the 
the State of California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

The depletion of the salmon fishing 
resources in Alaska is a prime example 
of how, over the years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, both through acts of commis- 
sion and of omission, has wantonly per- 
mitted the ruin of what was once one of 
the Nation’s most valuable natural re- 
sources, and the Nation’s greatest single 
fishery resource. 

Had it not been for the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s neglecting and permitting the 
abuse of the salmon fisheries resources 
of Alaska, they would today constitute 
a great and rich heritage for this and 
future generations. 

Almost three-quarters of a century 
ago, the prophecy was made by one well 
versed in the subject—Mr. Tarlton H. 
Bean of the U.S. Fish Commission—that 
without proper conservation measures on 
the part of the Federal Government— 
trustee for the Alaska salmon resource— 
its plight in future years would be sad 
indeed. 
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In a report issued in 1889, Mr. Bean 
made the following prophecy: 

Whether these [Alaskan] fisheries shall 
continue to furnish the opportunity for 
profitable enterprise and investment depends 
upon the policy to be inaugurated and main- 
tained by the Government. Under judicious 
regulation and restraint these fisheries may 
be made a continuing source of wealth 
to the inhabitants of the territory and an 
important food resource to the Nation: with- 
out such regulation and restraint we shall 
have repeated in Alaskan rivers the story 
of the Sacramento and the Columbia: and 
the destruction in Alaska will be more rapid 
because of the small size of the rivers and 
the ease with which salmon can be pre- 
vented from ascending them. For a few 
years there will be wanton waste of that 
marvelous abundance, which the fishermen— 
concerned only for immediate profit and 
utterly improvident of the future—declare 
to be inexhaustible. The season of pros- 
perity will be followed by a rapid decline in 
the value and production of these fisheries, 
and a point will be eventually reached where 
the salmon-canning industry will be no 
longer profitable. 


Unfortunately for Alaska—and unfor- 
tunately for the rest of the United States, 
as well—Mr. Bean’s prophecy was an ac- 
curate one. It has been tragically ful- 
filled. 

What followed were years of sordid 
doubledealing on the part of the Federal 
Government which played the game of 
the absentee salmon canners with the re- 
sult that the Alaska fishing resources— 
once so rich and plentiful—were de- 
spoiled, and the wealth they represented 
drained out of the then territory and 
used, not for its orderly development, but 
rather for its further exploitation and 
the enhancement of the capital of other 
areas of the Nation. 

It is not easy, Mr. President, to stand 
here on the floor of the Senate and speak 
thus of our Government—to indict it, so 
to speak, for having participated active- 
ly and deliberately in bringing to the 
very point of disaster the Alaska fishing 
resources entrusted to its care, preserva- 
tion, and development. 

But this is a nonpartisan indictment, 
Mr. President. 

It applies equally to Democratic and 
Republican administrations and _ to 
Democratic and Republican dominated 
Congresses. All must share alike the 
blame for what has happened. 

For the facts cannot be disproved— 
they are no secret—they are written in 
bold script in the record since 1889 when 
Mr. Bean warned that the road ahead 
could lead to plenty or to poverty, de- 
pending upon how true to its trust the 
Federal Government remained. 

For the fact is, Mr. President, that, 


administration was in power, was shame- 
fully false to its trust and did not act in 
the public interest. 

Through the years, until January 1 
of this year, , both as a territory 
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age its fisheries resource. No other 
territory had suffered this discrimina- 
tion. Alaska was thereby rendered help- 
less to take any move to preserve and 
protect, in a meaningful way, its own 
fishery resource. That duty and respon- 
sibility was, by act of Congress, vested 
in the Federal Government, its agency 
at that time being the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

Because it offers an interesting—and 
tragic—case history of how our Federal 
Government betrayed a sacred trust, let 
me trace briefly the facts relating to the 
decline, to the point of disaster, of the 
Alaska salmon fisheries. 

With the discovery of the great com- 
mercial value of the Alaska salmon re- 
sources and the establishment of the 
first canneries there in 1878, the exten- 
sion and expansion into Alaska of the 
northwestern salmon entrepreneurs fol- 
lowed. By 1928, Alaska had become the 
world’s principal salmon producer; its 
salmon fisheries were surpassing min- 
ing as Alaska’s major industry, repre- 
senting there the largest investment of 
capital, the biggest annual financial 
yield, the greatest employment, direct 
and indirect, of labor, the largest single 
source of territorial revenue, and the 
dominant factor in Alaska’s political, 
economic, and social life. 

Thus, in less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury Alaska’s salmon pack rose from 
almost 1.9 million cases in 1905 to over 6 
million cases in 1928—an increase of 300 
percent in 23 years. 

But this increase was obtained at the 
sacrifice of sound conservation measures. 
It was obtained principally through the 
use of fishtraps, a costly structure an- 
chored or moored in the path of the 
salmon returning to their spawning beds, 
a mechanism highly efficient in catching 
fish but likewise highly destructive. 
Alaskans never ceased to protest against 
its use. But in vain. 

Now the conservation of salmon has 
always been presumed of basic concern 
to all interested parties—fishermen, can- 
ners, the public and the governments, 
both Federal and territorial. The es- 
sence of conservation—it has universally 
been assumed—has been in permitting 
an adequate escapement, that is, allow- 
ing salmon to get back to the spawning 
grounds in numbers sufficient to insure 
an adequate reproduction of their species 
and to perpetuate the supply of that 
stream or lake. 

But with the Federal Government in- 
different and, at times, even hostile, with 
the territorial government prevented 
from acting, with the majority of fisher- 
men and canners coming from “outside” 
and interested in immediate profits and 
indifferent to the destruction caused, 
conservation measures in Alaska were 
either totally lacking or totally inade- 
quate. 

In the beginning, in Alaska, conserva- 
tion was totally ignored. Finally, on 
March 2, 1889—on the next to the last 
day of the 50th Congress—legislation 
was passed prohibiting the erection of 
obstructions which would impede the 
ascent of salmon into their spawning 
beds in streams and lakes. 
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But, setting a pattern that was to be 
repeated often in the years ahead, Con- 
gress appropriated no funds to enforce 
the law. 

At that time, the Alaska salmon pack 
already far surpassed the other Pacific 
Coast salmon fisheries combined, with 
719,196 against a total of 477,659 for the 
California, Oregon, and Washington 
canners. 

Seven years later, in 1896, and again 
in 1906 attempts were made to strength- 
en conservation measures through the 
enactment of additional legislation. 
But again little in the way of enforce- 
ment machinery was provided. Only 
three inspectors were authorized. With 
the best of intentions, three inspectors 
could scarcely, in the few weeks of the 
fishing season, discover violations and 
report on conditions requiring correc- 
tion in an area one-third the size of the 
United States and containing hundreds 
of salmon streams. 

For 18 years efforts were made to ob- 
tain needed conservation legislation. As 
Alaska’s able Delegate Wickersham 
correctly summed up the end results of 
those efforts: 

All Alaska gets is a volume of hearings 
and never any laws for protection. 


Efforts, during those years, to secure 
the enactment of meaningful conserva- 
tion legislation ran into strong opposi- 
tion from two sources. 

In the first place, the absentee can- 
ners objected to any attempt to curb 
their unrestricted fishing practices and 
were determined that any legislation 
passed would recognize and perpetuate 
their right to exploit the Alaska salmon 
fisheries. 

As Delegate Wickersham stated dur- 
ing hearings in 1912 on one of the bills 
which, through the years were intro- 
duced in each Congress without tangible 
results, his objection to the testimony 
on behalf of the Alaska Packers’ As- 
sociation of San Francisco was that: 

It exhibits as plainly as the English 
language can be made to exhibit it their 
(the Alaska Packers’ Association’s) desire to 
get everything they can out of Alaska and 
give absolutely nothing in return. They re- 
sent the suggestion that Alaska or the peo- 
ple of Alaska have any right or interest in the 
salmon or the fisheries of that country. 
They are nonresidents themselves, they do 
nothing toward the upbuilding of the terri- 
tory, and they resent it when it is suggested 
that they pay some little portion of the tax 
for the building of roads or the develop- 
ment of the country. 


The other obstacle encountered by 
conservation legislation was the Federal 
agency entrusted with the responsibility 
for Alaska fisheries. Like any bureauc- 
racy, it resisted any attempts to curb 
its powers or to give direction to its 
actions. 

Both the absentee fishing interests 
and the Federal agency, all through the 
years, were united on one major objec- 
tive: both determined to keep the terri- 
tory from regulating and controlling its 
own fisheries. And they were successful. 


Meanwhile during the years since the 
enactment of the 1906 legislation, salmon 
fishing in Alaska continued at an accel- 
erated rate and by the end of the second 
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decade in 1920 depletion was evident— 
so evident in fact that it was generally 
admitted. 

Finally, after much pulling and haul- 
ing, Congress, in 1924, passed the White 
Act, which was widely considered a 
milestone in the long effort to perpetuate 
Alaska’s salmon fisheries. 

But as Alaska had learned through 
bitter experience over the years—passing 
conservation legislation was one thing; 
appropriating sufficient funds to enforce 
the legislation and having Federal offi- 
cials with the will to enforce sound 
conservation practices were still other 
things. 

The nearly third of a century which 
followed the passage of the White Act 
was uncannily repetitive of what had 
gone before. 

There were the repeated assurances 
by the two controlling powers—Federal 
and industry officials—that the resource 
was now amply protected. 

There was, paradoxically, the chronic 
and well justified complaint by the reg- 
ulatory officials, concurred in by industry 
spokesmen and admitted by congres- 
sional authority, that Congress, despite 
increased appropriations, was providing 
insufficiently to conserve the resource. 

The bane of Alaska conservation of 
salmon fisheries continued to be the 
fishtrap. Repeated efforts to curb or do 
away with their use entirely met with 
stiff and successful opposition from the 
large absentee canners both in the Halls 
of the Congress and of the territorial leg- 
islature. And the Federal regulatory 
agency went along with the industry. 
Indeed, instead of regulating the indus- 
try, the Federal agency was in fact reg- 
ulated by it. 

And this despite the valiant efforts of 
Alaska’s voteless Delegates, including 
those of my able and distinguished col- 
league {Mr. Bartiett] for 14 years 
Alaska’s Delegate. 

And this despite the unceasing memo- 
rials by the territorial legislature to the 
Congress protesting against the con- 
tinued unbridled use of fishtraps in 
Alaska waters. 

And this despite a referendum taken 
in October 1948, showing the people of 
Alaska as being overwhelmingly opposed 
to fishtraps—19,712 to 2,624. 

Meanwhile, what was the state of 
salmon fishing in Alaska while the Fed- 
eral officials and the cannery interests 
locked arms in opposition to effective 
conservation? 

The fisheries were declining. 

One salmon pack was 8,454,948 cases 
in 1936. By 1941 it had dropped to 
6,906,503 cases. Then it went into a 
steady, continuing decline—5,089,109 
cases in 1942, 5,396,509 cases in 1943, 
4,877,796 cases in 1944, 4,341,120 cases in 
1945, 3,971,109 cases in 1946, 4,302,466 
cases in 1947, 4,010,612 cases in 1948, 
4,391,051 cases in 1949, 3,272,643 cases in 
1950, 3,484,468 cases in 1951, 3,574,128 
cases in 1952, 2,925,570 cases in 1953, 
3,207,154 cases in 1954, 2,457,969 cases in 
1955, 2,950,354 cases in 1956, 2,441,894 
cases in 1957, 2,948,371 cases in 1958, 
until finally—in 1959—we reach a low 
water mark of 1,600,000 cases—a decline 
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of 6,854,948 cases in 24 years or a decline 
in that period of 81 percent. It is the 
smallest pack in 60 years. 

Why have the fisheries declined in 
the face of the apparent guarantees of 
the White Act against their destruction? 

There are several reasons for this de- 
cline. 

In the first place, the Federal Govern- 
ment had never appropriated sufficiently 
to safeguard the resource. 

In the second place, the regulatory 
services were often in the dark as to what 
to do to conserve the salmon. The fault 
was by no means wholly theirs. Denied 
funds even for proper enforcement, 
Congress had never supplied the means 
for research which over the years would 
have accumulated a body of needed 
knowledge. 

In the third place, the regulatory de- 
cisions were by and large never freely 
made by the regulatory agencies. The 
successful pressures exerted on the Fed- 
eral agencies charged with conservation 
responsibilities were tremendous, stem- 
ming from the shortsightedness of the 
industry they were supposed to be regu- 
lating, but which through the years im- 
posed its will on the regulatory agency. 

In the fourth place, the fishermen 
themselves, in desperation because of the 
increasing monopolization of the fishing 
ground by untouchable and unassailable 
powers and their decreasing opportunity 
to make a livelihood had tended to be- 
come breakers of laws—laws which they 
considered profoundly unjust. 

Thus as statehood came to Alaska, it 
found that through mismanagement by 
the successive agencies of the Federal 
Government entrusted with the regula- 
tory responsibility and the avarice of the 
industry, Alaska’s salmon fisheries were 
steadily depleted—unlike the fisheries of 
British Columbia, Washington, and Ore- 
gon, the governments of which were not 
rendered helpless by their Federal Gov- 
ernment from taking needed conserva- 
tion measures during the years. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks a table showing the steady 
decrease in recent years of the Alaska 
salmon pack. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GereE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, even 
after statehood had been achieved, the 
very act of statehood contained an act of 
discrimination against the new State 
with respect to its fisheries. For one 
year it was without powers to regulate its 
fisheries. 

And now—when those powers are fin- 
ally vested in the State—even now those 
who would continue to despoil Alaskan 
fisheries refuse to recognize the sover- 
eignty of Alaska over its own resources 
and the absolute right of the State of 
Alaska to take necessary and proper steps 
to preserve those resources. 

Recently, the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Seaton, presumed to authorize the 
continued operation of certain native fish 
traps in Alaskan waters. 

In doing so he relied on an interpreta- 
tion of the law which, to say the least, 
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was very strained. His interpretation of 
the law was that he was compelled to 
permit the operation of these fish traps 
in Alaska—compelled to do so by statute. 

Yet, at the time he made such a 
claim, he had in his possession an inter- 
pretation by the Attorney General of the 
United States to the effect that the pur- 
ported power of the Secretary of the In- 
terior over this matter was discretionary 
and not mandatory. 

This latest action by the Secretary of 
the Interior merely climaxes a long, long 
course of such arbitrary actions by vari- 
ous units of the Federal Government over 
a long, long period of time which have 
led to the present sorry state of the Alas- 
kan fisheries. 

The experts have said that with proper 
rehabilitative work the salmon fishing 
resources of Alaska can be restored. 

There is thus still time. 

But there is still time only if we act 
promptly and vigorously. 

The steady downhill slide of the 
Alaska fishery resources must be stopped 
and the trend reversed without delay. 

To do so, I, together with some of my 
colleagues, have introduced a bill which 
would increase to 60 percent—from 30 
percent—the amounts set aside for fish- 
ery rehabilitation purposes under the 
Kennedy-Saltonstall Act from imports 
levied on fish products. 

Mr. President, it is only fitting and 
proper that the funds for the rehabili- 
tation of the Alaska salmon fishing re- 
sources come in part from the Federal 
Treasury. This is not a handout which 
Alaska seeks. It is but applying an age- 
old legal principle that a trustee who is 
false to his trust must make restitution. 
In the law, this principle is applied even 
though the trustee acted negligently 
rather than willfully. In the case of the 
despoiling of the Alaska salmon re- 
sources, even if one wishes to be as 
charitable as possible, one cannot even 
assert that the loss of this once great 
resource was due merely to the negli- 
gence of the Federal Government. It 
was done deliberately in the face of re- 
peated and repeated warnings, pleas, 
and protests of the people of Alaska and 
their representatives. Actually, with 
obviously inadequate means to do, un- 
aided, the job which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whose sole responsibility it was, 
failed to do for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, the State, now confronted with the 
mammoth task of recovering the lost re- 
source, has initiated a program of fish- 
eries conservation and rehabilitation. 

It consists of careful and vigorous 
regulation of the salt water harvest to 
assure adequate spawning escapement 
into the streams and lakes. 

It consists further of the protection 
of salmon spawning and rearing areas in 
the watersheds of Alaska consistent with 
the balanced development of industry 
and agriculture. 

It consists of increasing and enhanc- 
ing the productive capacity of important 
watersheds by controlling scrap fish 
populations, by removing or bypassing 
barriers to migratory salmon, by the im- 
provement of spawning beds and by the 
establishment of new runs in waters 
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which previously have not produced sal- 
mon. Nearly all this needs to be but- 
tressed by adequate fundamental re- 
search to secure the data on stream 
runs from year to year by each of the 
five varieties of salmon. 

With such a program, if the funds are 
made available for strict enforcement 
and continuous application of these 
sound conservation, rehabilitation, and 
research procedures, we may confidently 
hope that this great national fishery re- 
source May gradually be restored. With 
its restoration would come greater em- 
ployment, greater tax revenue, and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of areas now in, or 
close to, disaster. As an evidence of the 
State of Alaska’s earnestness in prosecu- 
ting this program, it has appropriated in 
the 1960 fiscal budget for the Alaska 
State Department of Fish and Game 
$2,867,697, a very substantial portion of 
which goes to this program. 

However, Mr. President, the Alaska 
salmon fisheries were wrecked through 
deliberate nonfeasance and malfeasance 
of the Federal Government, after warn- 
ings by the people of Alaska in words as 
strong and as plain as words could be. 
The record is there. It is, therefore, 
fitting and proper that the trustee who 
failed the trust—the Federal Govern- 
ment—should now do its part to make 
whole the trust—to rehabilitate the 
Alaska fishing resources. 

It is also fitting and proper, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the source of the Federal 
funds to be used in this rehabilitative 
process should be the funds derived 
through impost on fish products. While 
foreign exporters of such products were, 
on the whole, not responsible for the de- 
pletion of Alaska salmon resources— ex- 
cept more recently in the case of the 
Japanese—nevertheless they are the ben- 
eficiaries of that depletion. In all justice, 
therefore, a portion of the imposts they 
pay should be devoted to making whole 
the once great natural resource of the 
State of Alaska and of the Nation. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is also 
fitting and proper that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should immediately assume its 
responsibility for the rehabilitation of 
the salmon-fishing resources of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, because it is already fur- 
nishing Federal funds in large amounts 
for the rehabilitation of building up of 
the fishing resources of many, many 
countries throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
a list compiled from information fur- 
nished by the International Cooperation 
Administration showing the _ grants 
which have been made by that agency 
to foreign lands for the improvement of 
their fishing industries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
total for the 5 years from 1955 through 
1959 for aid to foreign fisheries is $11,- 
073,064, to which must be added the loan 

$686,000, last year, to the Government 
for the further improvemen 
fishing industry. The latter 
in new Taiwan dollars, 
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that, for all intents and purposes, it can 
also be called a grant. 

Thus, in 5 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has given various countries $11,- 
759,064 for the improvement of their 
fishing industries and resources. And, 
undoubtedly, more will be granted 
abroad in the years ahead. 

Let us take a closer look at these 
grants: 

The Republic of China, $1,487,000. 

Indonesia, $727,198. 

Korea, $3,949,000. 

Laos, $13,450. 

Thailand, $147,000. 

Vietnam, $1,414,500. 

India, $1,048,620. 

Pakistan, $1,250,670. 

Turkey, $18,500. 

Ethiopia, $43,200. 

Liberia, $99,280. 

British Guiana, $6,000. 

Yugoslavia, $22,020. 

El Salvador, $23,055. 

Peru, $151,970. 

Tunisia, $84,000. 

Somaliland, $141,000. 

Cambodia, $76,000. 

South China Sea, $960,000. 

Finally, we come to Iceland, which re- 
ceived $14,600 for the rehabilitation of 
its fisheries—Iceland, whose fishermen 
roved the coasts of the world and were 
fishing there before Leif Ericson came 
to America. 

With such largess abroad, can the Fed- 
eral Government afford not to do as 
much here at home for the rehabilita- 
tion of a once great natural resource— 
the Alaska salmon-fishing resources— 
which the Federal Government itself was 
largely instrumental in debilitating. 

For me, there can be but one answer; 
and I shall press strongly for the enact- 
ment of the bill which I am introducing 
today. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I em- 
phasize that the State of Alaska is al- 
ready doing everything within its means 
to restore the salmon-fisheries resources 
in Alaska. It has diligently set about— 
even in the first year of its statehood— 
to repair the damage wrought by the 
Federal Government over the course of 
the last three-quarters of a century. 

But the State of Alaska cannot, and 
should not, in all fairness, be expected 
to do the entire task of rehabilitating 
these salmon fisheries. 

The State of Alaska has every reason 
to expect that in the rehabilitation task 
that lies ahead, it will have behind it the 
cooperation and the resources of the 
Federal Government. 

To secure such cooperation, therefore, 
Mr. President, I introduce this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3658) to amend the act 
authorizing the use for fishery research 
and other purposes of 30 percent of 
amounts collected as custom duties on 
fishery products in order to increase such 
percent to 60, introduced by Mr. Gruen- 
inc (for himself and other Senators) , was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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ExuHis!IT 1 
Pack of Alaska canned salmon by districts 
Total 
Year: cases 
SU is So tee eed endo tenn sue 1, 894, 516 
econ a etn alot modes 2, 246, 989 
BD aciiiiiiinidnisnciaraccnnedn-ne 2, 202, 100 
Drees nm nn deiete et. apbeumee tom 2, 618, 048 
NOOR 6s hae poke sensonetnnte= 2, 403, 669 
Di iihactin ance mnie ein se aeehmeadns 2, 438, 777 
Pci cnetn nangargem aman ue 2, 820, 963 
ae ee co eeu iar ace aa temi 4, 060, 129 
GOERS ba ceiertecwele Saiiwcanba 3, 756, 433 
WE Sith SS eink Ed diddbe de 4, 167, 832 
NU, cttasie eet ii pinnkkt x eonete adhe at 4, 489, 002 
I cd eg mo pein catnip ins = bite 4, 919, 589 
Weta Soe cece se eae eene 5, 922, 320 
I a debe heidi enn ns ib ninh ea pete 6, 677, 369 
I de ger ue ak aged wp in oe nds etme 4, 591, 110 
as an nose hie catcher erate 4, 395, 509 
I ais ices hayden an ns alles eis os 2, 604, 973 
IE is hac pslipysgnetn st back anesesnannetimihee 4, 501, 355 
NG Biche csiee wohibiiteh ei leit he we thdilgipn ade Qa 5, 063, 340 
isis me sieeicin so points nig hc baamgelieiinly =a 5, 305, 923 
RP sian ob pa ea steal ig cg GO ie 4, 450, 898 
WEE Seniacite nt dmmtca ic Ski ik ae 6, 652, 882 
eee Se eee on cekle tne 3, 566, 072 
Soins Sateen ehebadsu 6, 070, 110 
ii bes belie dik 5, 370, 242 
iid is i ERE cwenlbl tee 4, 988, 987 
Dai ttige nthe winced actin nol tebe 5, 432, 535 
BE acai reneinenecg nmap theca) wis tobbopmests 5, 260, 488 
heats ead llaacaeasiaeiatiacies 5, 226, 698 
BN Sete ee aaa idan wert maimanten 7, 470, 586 
MPNE ta. cetohneas aah a iguawe 5, 155, 826 
SRP cehis Josh Bie nasnne 8, 454, 948 
pb ebss SSeS 3. oie 6, 654, 038 
SO isch cece aeeose 6, 791, 544 
I ants aici pened ce wibbinnons 5, 239, 211 
em teceicaaaieapiieacema cnn 5, 028, 378 
DN So i i an ds oe ito i eecnalianiew cian itn 6, 906, 503 
RnR actin tacts epsriendp as ete nciec ines 5, 089, 109 
SEER RE eee 5, 396, 509 
IAD a hy las 5 Sy emits vee ab artisan bats ce 4, 877, 796 
PURE Ahh opine Edd. ab thaubis wee! 4, 341, 120 
St ie Weble dened aR e 3,971, 109 
Peptide bias eee 4, 302, 466 
Se ee eee om 4, 010, 612 
6 ob ental sueinanabionae 4, 391, 051 
ND Sincere sgn winhie cy sla mine dkipenascvan 3, 272, 643 
EAC arts eeaeLt cepa casa 3, 484, 468 
en EEE AREA SS SOS EE ee 3, 574, 128 
UI sides ta ck id ce dn ws do eae aches carne dee 2, 925, 570 
a Ss boise nin a ik vw eens 3, 207, 154 
A es Soci crcl in da es Se ecaninntnne 2, 457, 969 
Ny esiicinip ns Whi elated ie eernsiisiveiiniats 2, 950, 354 
I cies eget tan i Su Sala atacchoaminete tie 2, 441, 894 
I Ae aot. Wig wre eeesnnilenier quae tes 2, 948, 371 
1959__ jt Saas os esa ae nas en ey 
PR ais sceacbdeuacceuest {2 3, 165, 360 
EXHIBIT 2 
Agriculture and natural resources—Fisheries 
FAR EAST 
Fiscal year 


China: Ocean fisheries improve- 1955 


PE Daca cAe Dee keel pire euae $204, 000 
Indonesia: 

Expansion and modernization of 

marine fisheries ............. 224, 700 

Expansion of inland fisheries__-_ 51, 000 
Philippines; Fisheries develop- 

EE cchicd inna t hnéne Suc meee 82, 000 
Thailand: Fisheries__............ 59, 000 
Vietnam: 

Development of inland fisheries_ 3, 000 

Development of marine fisheries_ 95, 000 

NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND 
SOUTH ASIA 
Ethiopia: Fisheries survey.___-- 10, 200 
India: Project for modernization 

and expansion of marine and in- 

land fisheries and exploratory 

ng a ee 278, 100 
Liberia: Marine and fresh water 

I soto scien ee Mes 22, 000 





1960 
Agriculture and natural resources— 
Fisheries—Continued 
Fiscal 
year 1955 


Pakistan: Karachi fish harbor_... $364, 000 
Turkey: Purse seine fishing spe- 





cialists_----------------------- 6, 500 
Peru: SCIPA project fisheries_.___ 32, 061 
Motak. sa. os hus ss ss = 1,431,561 
Agriculture and natural resourees—Fisheries 
FAR EAST Fiscal year 
China (Taiwan) : 1956 
Fishing fleet rehabilitation _-__- $5, 000 
Fish propagation (RETSER) --- 8, 000 
Indonesian Republic: 
Expansion and modernization of 
marine and inland fisheries_. 150, 498 


Korea: Fishing boat construction. 1, 000, 000 





Laos: Inland fish culture_-_--_--- 13, 450 
Thailand: Fisheries.....-------- 71, 000 
Vietnam: 
Development of inland fisheries_ 13, 500 
Development of marine fish- 
WINEML) 05- Sele lea 46, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
India: Expansion and moderniza- 
tion of marine and inland fish- 
RS oe 437, 520 
Pakistan: 
Fisheries development: Wes 
se a alsabotisasis 371,375 
Fisheries development: East 
ID i enicectipeniene showin tapttihiln a 129, 295 
Turkey: Purse seine fishing spe- 
=a esata a apa ao 10, 000 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: Fisheries survey------- 7, 000 
Liberia: Marine and fresh water 
NE Gai wan eemb angie 25, 280 
EUROPE 
Iceland: Canning industry team 
for the fish industry—third 
REY WORST INR 6 ie cre eects 4,600 
Yugoslavia: Fisheries ........-.-- 14, 020 
LATIN AMERICA 
El Salvador: Fisheries_-.....-~-- 15,055 
Peru: Fisheries development pro- 
gram (SCIPA project fisheries) — 33,910 
Se a EE ES ite 2, 355, 503 
Agriculture and natural resources—Fisheries 
FAR EAST 
China: Fiscal year 
Fishing fleet rehabilitation pro- 1957 
tte diek: dain Ha cetine cabinhiie $17, 000 
I cnnenndihendeitcieest xspahiln a 13, 000 
re RS ea re 530, 000 
Indonesia: Expansion and mod- 
ernization of marine and inland 
pene i Oe eek 149, 000 


Korea: Fisheries development__.. 2, 314, 000 


Thailand: FPisheries_.........--- 17, 00U 
Vietnam: 

Development of inland fisheries_ 7, 000 

Development of marine fish- 
dered ce anne cae seid 160, 000 

NEAR EAST AND SOUTH 

ASIA 

India: Expansion and moderniza- 

tion of marine and inland fish- 
ie sictaninie Ric neesi tubnauieocetionpibie ited 93, 000 

Pakistan: 

West Pakistan fisheries develop- 
WN ten orn t cnc kaas 45, 000 

Fisheries development-East Pak- 
UM 2505). Li. cudlodad 46, 000 

Turkey: Purse seine fishing spe- 
CR ais. iti kes SSE 2,000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia: Fisheries development 
Preueetacii- slush 26, 000 
Laeeine Presh water fisheries.._- 18, 000: 
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Agriculture and natural resources— 
Fisheries—Continued 
Fiscal 
Tunisia; Aid to commercial fish- year 1957 
BEB nis —hretnietteriidiven> ated $48, 000 


Overseas tetritories—Somalia: 


Fisheries deyelopment___._____ 2, 000 
EUROPE 
Iceland: 
Canning industry team for the 
fish industry third country_ 5, 000 
Fish byproduct utilization___- 2, 000 
Herring processing study third 
| BERS Ves ease 1, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
El Salvador: Fisheries._......____ 8, 000 
Peru: Renewable resources devel- 
Optiereia i ois. Ua 56, 000 
Pe Olen i20si-n tbh cia 3, 559, 000 
Agriculture and natural resources—Fisheries 
FAR EAST 
Fiscal year 
Cambodia: Fisheries conserva- 1958 
Cpa as sk Ss Sh hed $35, 000 
China (Taiwan): Fisheries de- 
VelQpnnens —.66si iii ace cn a 11, 000 
Indonesian Republic: Expansion 
and modernization of marine 
and inland fisheries........_.- 68, 000 
Korea: Fisheries development___. 160, 000 
Vietnam: General fisheries devel- 
Opie: Luce oot eee dent 192, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH 
ASIA 
India: Expansion and moderniza- 
tion of marine and inland fish- 
GPEe cet en doco ee ou Sbaece gene 134, 000 
Pakistan: 
Fisheries development—West 
PORMANR ©. Sin Sinn Snes 116, 000 
Fisheries development — East 
Pakiatatdtl cs disscnacects tec 4e 56, 000 
AFRICA 
Liberia: Fresh water fisheries_-~- 19, 000 
Tunisia: Aid to commercial fish- 
CUD avin ncindindenoinutteix 16, 000 
Oversea territories — Somalia: 
TE icesad cinieiuiahnrmin iba 121, 000 
EUROPE 
Yugoslavia: Fisheries......-~.---- 8, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Peru: Renewable resources devel- 
opment (forestry and fish- 
ONG) so cole Ss d el ale 30, 000 
ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT FUND 
Marine research in South China 
Sea and the Gulf of Thailand.. 560,000 


Total. 222.1 Lb Gilli sn ae 1, 526, 000 


Agriculture and natural resources—fiscal 
year 1959 projects—fisheries 
FAR EAST Amount 


Cambodia: Fisheries conservation. $41, 000 
China (Taiwan): Fisheries devel- 
opment (JCRR) --.----.------- 
Indonesia: Expansion and mod- 
ernization of marine and inland 


13, 000 


RaATIOR ac aiee oii dcr cniocane 84, 000 
Korea: Fisheries development..... 475,000 
Viet Nam: Fisheries development. 898,000 

NEAR EAST AND SOUTH 
ASIA 
India: Expansion and moderniza- 

tion of marine and inland 

ITO soins santeonmintsweans 106, 000 
Pakistan: 
~ Fisheries development—West 

PaMMan S22 SSS 91, 000 

Fisheries development—East 

Pak tell SS S3 32, 000 
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Agriculture and natural resources—fscal 
year 1959 projects—fisheries—Continued 


AFRICA Amount 
Liberia: Fresh-water fisheries... , $15, 000 
Tunisia: Aid to commercial, fish- 
FREE cciclciierveeck nn ahbhitiesebotintiaees 20, 900 
Oversea territories — Somalia 
WRN og ae Ie FD, IEP 2 18, 000 
EUROPE 
Iceland: Fish control survey...:. 2, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Oversea territories—British: Gui- 
ana: Snapper fishing equipment 
demonstration project......... 6, 000 
ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT FUND 
Marine research development in 
South China Sea and Gulf of 
TIA i ka dn ptt wa Gn Kel 400, 000 
I in titel andere ttgel venti 2, 201, 000 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE REPORT OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE—INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS (EX. REPT. NO. 7) 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on be- 
half of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], I report favorably the 
nomination of Maj. Gen. John S. Brag- 
don, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
December 31, 1960, vice James Durfee; 
and the nomination of Vice Adm. Ralph 
E. Wilson, of Maryland, to be a member 
of the Federal Maritime Board for a term 
of 4 years expiring June 30, 1964, vice 
Clarence G. Morse; and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask that the report be printed, 
together with my individual views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from California; 
and the nominations will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar: 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, can we 
not find anyone to serve on the boards 
and commissions except members of the 
military? Is that point dealt with in 
the report? 

Mr. ENGLE. It is dealt with in the 
report, and it is the basis of my objection 
to these nominations. I shall be de- 
lighted to have the Senator from 
Colorado examine my individual views 
on that subject. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure, I 
may say that our subcommittee has been 
looking into not only the regulatory 
bodies, but also the departments and 
agencies of the executive branch. It 
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seems to me, whether there be investi- 
gation after investigation, and whether 
it be conducted by an oversight investi- 
gating committee of the House or of 
the Senate, the key to the successful ad- 
ministration of laws by departments and 
agencies of the executive is the type, 
character, and ability of the individuals 
who will administer the law. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I filed the report on be- 

half of the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
notwithstanding the fact that I voted 
against both of these nominations and 
have separate views in the report. Here 
is what I say: We have a military man, 
an Air Force general, heading the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. Now a report has 
been filed which recommends that an 
admiral head up the US. Maritime 
Board. Then we have a major general 
coming along who is nominated for the 
CAB. 
What I protest about that situation 
is that if we are not careful, we shall 
have a little Pentagon in the civilian 
regulatory agencies. The committee did 
not vote with me. I have no objection 
personally to Admiral Wilson. I have 
no objection personally to General 
Bragdon. I think they are fine men. 
But what I say is that in great civilian 
industries, such as the maritime indus- 
try, we ought to be able to find some 
civilian who would be willing to be chair- 
man of the board which supervises the 
industry. Why do they have to have a 
retired admiral put at the head of the 
Maritime Board? Why do they have to 
have a retired Air Force general put at 
the head of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
and then put a retired major general on 
the CAB? 

I maintain that the time to stop is 
now. I propose to oppose these con- 
firmations, and to ask the Senate to vote 
on them. If the Senate desires to con- 
stantly confirm military officers to these 
civilian agencies, they will have to do it 
on a rolicall record vote, so far as I am 
concerned. 

I wish to make this very plain to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado. I 
am filing the report as an agent of the 
committee, although I protested the 
nominations. I voted against the nomi- 
nations. I shall vote against every 
nomination of a retired military man 
named to one of these civilian posts un- 
less I am shown overwhelming and 
compelling reasons why he should be se- 
lected, and that a civilian of competence 
cannot be found. 

Mr. CARROLL. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
California. The reason why I raised the 
question was not that I am against the 
military, because it is conceivable that 
an admiral could perform his functions 
well on the Maritime Board, and it may 
be that a major general from the Air 
Force could function well on the CAB. 

This is the principal issue, and it is 


on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be- 
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gins to examine into Presidential ap- 
pointments, the overriding factor, the 
important consideration, is that those 
who are named to the agencies must 
function in the public interest, and not 
in the interest of the industry which 
they are supposed to regulate. This is 
the reason I am speaking on this subject, 
and this is cited in Supreme Court deci- 
sions and in circuit court of appeals de- 
cisions. There are more cases today 
backlogged before regulatory boards and 
bureaus than there are in all the courts. 
Our economy has grown and expanded to 
such a point that billions of dollars’ 
worth of cases, affecting the rights and 
the pocketbooks of the American people, 
are now handled by bureaus and boards. 

Mr. ENGLE.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. They have the foxes 
watching the henhouses. 

Mr. CARROLL. I hope it is not true. 
I do not want to cast aspersions on mili- 
tary men who have retired. It could be 
that they are the best public servants 
available to sit on the boards, but, if so, 
we have come to a strange pass in Amer- 
ican history. I cast no reflection on 
these men. Perhaps they are the best 
men obtainable under the circumstances. 
I only make the point that the final an- 
swer to this problem does not lie in Con- 
gress investigating illegal conflicts of in- 
terest and backdoor approaches to agen- 
cies, and it does us little good to spend 
thousands of dollars in investigations. 
The final answer is in the appointment 
of men of high devotion to the public in- 
terest, men of unimpeachable integrity, 
and I do not refiect on this administra- 
tion or on any other administration—— 

Mr. ENGLE. The Senator from Colo- 
rado is much kinder about it than I am. 

Mr. CARROLL. Well, I try to be ob- 
jective. We had an experience not long 
ago. It was found by the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, headed by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], that a very distinguished Gov- 
ernment scientist had been misusing his 
Federal position to enhance his personal 
income. Secretary Flemming, a mem- 
ber of this administration, moved quickly 
to investigate. I commended him for it. 
But we in Congress, and all the students 
and scholars in this field, must agree 
that we depend on the caliber of the men 
who go into these jobs to protect the pub- 
lic interest, rather than on any kind of 
investigations we could possibly make. 

I make my final point. Whether a 
nominee be an admiral or a general, it 
may be that he can operate in the public 
interest. I think some of them have 
done so, and others will do so. But I 
repeat, it is a strange turn of events that, 
when we are now spending $45 billion 
on the military, we have to take generals 
and admirals and appoint them to posts 
in special fields of law designed to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

I commend the Senator for his views in 
the report. I hope that in the future 
the subcommittee and the whole com- 
mittee will examine the recommenda- 
tions that will come before them to see 
whether the nominees possess the proper 
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qualifications to regulate industry, rather 
than be regulated by the industry which 
the board or commission was established 
to regulate. 

That is why I have made this state- 
ment as the report is being filed. I ap- 
preciate more than I can say the strong 
feelings of the distinguished junior 
Senator from California in this matter. 
I commend him, and I shall support him 
if he continues his efforts along this line. 

Mr. ENGLE. I should like to keep the 
record completely straight. I object to 
retired military officers taking these 
civilian positions, because I do not be- 
lieve that a lifetime of military service 
qualifies a man to handle these great 
civilian regulatory agencies. I believe 
the great industries that are so regu- 
lated have a tremendous number of per- 
sons who are able, who are competent, 
and who are respected, who can give fair 
civilian administration to those agen- 
cies. That is the basis of my objection. 
I do not particularly want to see a mili- 
tary officer downgraded. Industry hires 
military officers. That is perfectly all 
right. With the retirement now avail- 
able to them, many officers retire at such 
a young age that they would like some. 
thing to do, and they ought to be able to 
do it. But there is a general at the head 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, and 
there will be an admiral at the head of 
the Maritime Board, and a major general 
on the CAB. I say it is time to blow the 
whistle and to stop it. I propose to un- 
dertake to stop it. 

If the Senate wants to confirm these 
nominations, it can do so, but when they 
come up I intend to have a rollcall vote, 
and we shall see whether or not the Sen- 
ate wants to sit here year after year and 
confirm nominations of military officers 
to these great civilian regulatory agen- 
cies. 

I may lose this fight, but I will not 
lose in the long run. Some of my col- 
leagues have said, ‘““Well, do not pick on 
Admiral Wilson.” I said, “I am not 
picking on Admiral Wilson.” I like him. 
I think he has a distinguished and fine 
military record. 

What I am saying is that Iam through 
voting for the nominations of military 
men. Without any reflection upon the 
nominee, Admiral Wilson, or upon the 
general, the way to stop is to stop. And 
this is the place to stop. 

I am not sure the Senate will agree 
with me, but I intend to pose the issue so 
that the Senate can face the issue. If 
we are going to have every one of these 
great regulatory agencies which come 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
dominated by military personnel, let us 
find it out now. I do not beggar them, 
their ability, their independence, or any- 
thing else. I simply say we ought not 
to have it. I want to make that very 
plain. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. What is the status 
today, as we stand here at this time, 
this hour and this minute? Has the re- 
port been filed? What is the parlia- 
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mentary situation? Has there been a 
unanimous-consent request that the 
nominations be approved? 

Mr. ENGLE. No. We are simply filing 
a report. The motion will be made to 
confirm the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar in due course. I suppose 
the matter will be called up by the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the distinguished 
Senator from California take it upon 
himself to raise the question further, in 
view of the fact that the Senator has 
filed individual views? Perhaps this 
matter should be discussed, if only for 
an hour or so. Then we can make a 
record. 

Mr. ENGLE. For fear that Senators 
will not have an opportunity to read my 
individual views, I propose to stand on 
the floor, when the matter comes before 
the Senate, to tell Senators about it, if 
Senators will be present to listen. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the distinguished 
junior Senator from California serve 
notice upon the leadership that we want 
to discuss this matter, so that it will not 
go through quickly, by unanimous con- 
sent? We need to discuss this matter to 
some extent. It will not take very long, 
but we must at least alert the executive 
branch and we must alert the Senate 
committees. Will the Senator agree to 
do that? 

Mr. ENGLE. As chairman of the leg- 
islative review committee, I propose to 
put a red flag upon these nominations, 
so that they will be subject to proper dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. CARROLL. I hope the Senator 
will include the nomination presently 
under discussion. 

Mr. ENGLE. There are two of them. 
We have put them in the same basket. 
We have two of them in one sack. These 
men are both military men. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator has 
them locked in the basket, and if we can 
get them locked into the debate it may 
be the best thing for the whole cause. 
Iam glad the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia has taken this position. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE, The Senator knows that 
we have stood together in the commit- 
tee upon the principle the Senator has 
so ably detailed today. I wonder if the 
Senator does not believe the seriousness 
of the question he has raised is com- 
pounded by the number of admirals and 
generals who are also taking over corpo- 
rate leadership of private groups in the 
country, beyond the scope of the juris- 
diction of the committee? Does that not 
point up the importance of trying to re- 
tain some independent civilian judgment 
in these regulatory agencies? 

Mr. ENGLE. It certainly does. I 
would a lot rather have these men serv- 
ing in private industry than have them 
running the civilian regulatory agen- 
cies, but, at the present time, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, of which I 
am a member, is investigating the propo- 
sition that these retired military officers 
go into the defense industries and then 
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exercise, so it is asserted, some influence 
with reference to the allocation of de- 
fense contracts. 

I would prefer to have these men serve 
in industry, but if we have them on both 
sides, as the Senator suggests, it presents 
a deeper problem. 

When I am ready I shall speak upon 
this subject. If the Senator will read 
my individual views, he will see what has 
happened in the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. 

General Quesada went into the Admin- 
istration and said that he was not going 
to have many military officers around. 
If I can obtain a copy of those views, I 
will read excerpts to the Senators who are 
present, to show exactly what happened. 

General Quesada has called in his old 
friends, his old comrades in arms. The 
Federal Aviation Agency literally bristles 
with colonels, brigadier generals, and 
others. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. It seems to me that the 
Senator has put his finger upon one 
segment of what is a still larger and more 
difficult area in regard to the regula- 
tory agencies of this Government. One 
of the problems which we have faced, 
in my judgment, has been the watering 
down or the erosion of the whole prin- 
ciple of regulation by putting into the 
agencies, through one kind of interest or 
another, people who may not be the best, 
most objective individuals to regulate 
in the public interest. 

Mr. ENGLE. They have been ‘“put- 
ting the foxes to watch the henhouse.” 
I have remarked upon that. 

Mr. McGEE. I think the phrase is an 
apt and appropriate one. I think this 
question goes beyond merely the selec- 
tion of military men. 

Mr. ENGLE. The Senator is correct. 
But the military men are not the foxes. 

Mr. McGEE. As the Senator from 
California well knows, I think we have to 
consider the case of Timothy Murphy. 
Mr. Murphy poses another kind of 
regulatory problem. 

One of the principles in regard to our 
regulatory commissions is that we try to 
maintain a division of political philos- 
ophy upon them. I suppose one man is 
a check upon another. In this in- 
stance, we have an open abuse of that 
principle, where a man who openly sup- 
ports the beliefs and philosophies of the 
Vice President of the United States may 
be appointed ostensibly as a Democrat. 

I would say the same thing if the cir- 
cumstances were reversed. This strains 
the principle of maintaining regulatory 
commissions divided between the parties 
in this country. I think it brings to the 
forefront the importance of the question 
which the Senator has dramatized to- 
day. We must take a new look at the 
whole principle of our public regulatory 
commissions, in the public interest. We 
are violating the principle, in my judg- 
ment, we should be following. We are 
forfeiting the responsibility of the Con- 
gress by loading the regulatory commis- 
sions with heavily weighted military 
personnel on the one hand, and by pay- 
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ing no heed to the proper division of 
philosophies of men who are serving on 
those commissions, on the other hand. 

The commissions cannot serve in the 
public interest when there are put upon 
the regulatory commissions men who 
all agree before they are nominated. 
One is not checking the other in such 
an instance. This is also true when the 
men do not believe in regulation in the 
first place. 

The whole basis and history of our 
regulatory groups is thus being allowed 
to really dwindle away in the face of 
action by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. ENGLE. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Wyoming. 
Before discussing the Murphy nomina- 
tion—and I wish to make some com- 
ments upon that—I should like to make 
the record clear in regard to this matter, 
because the Senato? from Colorado [Mr. 
CarRo.u], in particular, is interested in 
it. 

This is what I am talking about. Iam 
talking about the generals who are run- 
ning the civilian agencies, and how they 
reach out and pull in all their old “bud- 
dies.” Very soon it will look like a 
“Little Pentagon” over in these regula- 
tory agencies. 

The Federal Aviation Agency presents 
a good illustration. I read a part of the 
individual views: 

The Federal Aviation Agency presents a 
good illustration of a Government depart- 
ment where military men have been moved 
into key control positions. A brigadier gen- 
eral has been named Assistant Administrator 
of the Agency’s Office of Plans and ire- 
ments, with the responsibility for “* * * ad- 
vising the Administrator of the FAA on mat- 
ters of aviation policies and objectives, and 
long-range Agency plans and. operational 
capabilities.” In the Office of the General 
Counsel the chief attorney for general law— 


That is the top man, not the fellow 
down the line. 

In the General Legal Services Division, is a 
colonel— 


He is a “bird” colonel, too. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A “bird’’ colonel? 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes. He is not simply a 
“light” colonel; he is a “bird” colonel, or 
a “full” colonel, as we used to call them. 


The Deputy Chief of the FAA Office of In- 
ternational Coordination is a Navy captain; 
in the same office the head of the aviation 
intelligence branch, International Field Serv- 
ice Division, is a lieutenant colonel. 


They will promote him directly to.a 
“bird” colonel. 


In the technical assistance division of the 
same organization there are a commander 
and a lieutenant colonel. A colonel is Deputy 
Chief of the Accounting Division of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. Key positions in the 
Office of Personnel and Training are held by 
a brigadier general, a colonel, and a lieu- 
tenant colonel. The very important Office of 
Plans and Requirements has, in addition to 
the brigadier general mentioned above, a 
Navy captain— 


Which is “‘no small punkins”— 


four colonels, and three lieutenant colonels. 
The Bureau of Research and Development, a 
most important Bureau is almost completely 
under military domination, I am informed. 
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The Bureau of Flight Standards has two lieu- 
tenant colonels, and the Bureau of Air Traffic 
Management has a brigadier general, a Navy 
captain, seven colonels, and a lieutenant 
colonel. 


So what happens? 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from California 


yield? 
Mr. ENGLE. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator in a moment. 


I should like to finish my comments to 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

What I am saying is that we put an 
Air Force general in as the head of the 
FAA. 

“Oh, we are not going to have many 
military personnel. He is a very fine 
fellow,” we were assured. So what do we 
have? We have a cluster of his old 
friends, his old comyades in arms. 

Now we have a nomination pending, 
which I oppose, to approve the appoint- 
ment of an admiral to be the head of 
the Maritime Board. Since the Ad- 
ministrator of the Maritime Board to- 
day is an admiral, we shall have two 
admirals at the head of that agency. 

Now comes the CAB. They propose a 
major general in the Army Engineers 
for that Board. The CAB agency has 
not gone quite as far as has the FAA. 
The whole team has not yet been moved 
over to the agency, but I suspect eventu- 
ally it will. 

Let me talk for a minute about the 
nomination of Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the Senator about 
to speak of another agency? If so, I 
should like to address a question to him 
about the agency of which he just spoke. 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. By “bird colonels,” 
does the Senator mean “chicken colo- 
“eagle 


nels,” “flying colonels,’ or 
colonels’’? 
Mr. ENGLE. Colonels who have 


eagles on their shoulders. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They are fiying 
colonels. 

Mr. ENGLE. A “bird colonel” in the 
ground forces does not fly so well; never- 
theless he is a “bird colonel.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The probabilities are 
that such men know a great deal about 
flying, and in an agency concerned with 
flying those who make decisions should 
know something about the subject. 

The Senator spoke about Admiral 
Wilson in connection with the Maritime 
Commission. If an admiral does not 
know anything about blue water and salt 
water, I do not know who would. He 
would certainly know something about 
the subject, and he would have some 
good estimate of maritime matters. 

Mr. ENGLE. He may know how to 
operate a destroyer and he may know a 
good deal about a battleship and an air- 
craft carrier, but he may not know beans 
about the merchant marine of this 
country. 


Mr. ann But he has been an 
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also the merchant marine. It would 
be singular, indeed, if he did not have 
that background. 

Mr.ENGLE. Of course, to follow that 
reasoning, we should then select an offi- 
cer in the Corps of Army Engineers to 
be head of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and so on down the line. 

I wish to deal with the Murphy nomi- 
nation matter. Mr. Murphy’s nomina- 
tion will be before the Senate for con- 
firmation. The law provides that the 
Commission shall be so divided as to 
consist of six Republicans and five 
Democrats. Mr. Murphy’s nomination 
comes before the Senate for confirma- 
tion ostensibly as a Democrat. Never- 
theless, he said that he voted for Mr. 
Nrxon and that he seconded Mr. Nrxon’s 
nomination in the convention. When 
asked the question before the committee, 
he said he was going to vote for Mr. 
NIXON again. We Democrats were then 
requested to put his name on our list. 

I believe Mr. Murphy is a very fine 
gentleman. He has the attributes of 
complete candor and honesty and he 
would be a fine Republican representa- 
tive on that Commission. If the Re- 
publicans wish to nominate him either 
as an independent or as a Republican, I 
shall be glad to vote for him. But I do 
not want him to put on our suit. 

Mr. McGEE. From what the Sen- 
ator has said—that the military person- 
nel that he has been describing, includ- 
ing Mr. Murphy, are very able men— 
would the Senator be willing to go to 
the next obvious conclusion, that the 
military are the only able men for the 
maritime service or any of the other 
public agencies for which we seek lead- 
ership? 

Mr. ENGLE. No; I would not. I 
would say further that military service 
is actually a restrictive experience, and 
that to understand the operation of the 
great maritime industry, with all of its 
ramifications, requires a broader view- 
point than one would get, say, from a 
lifetime of service on a destroyer, a car- 
rier, or a battleship. I do not believe 
that background in military service is 
the kind of service that qualifies men 
to fill these great offices in civilian regu- 
latory agencies. 

In that connection let me quote a 
statement from a very high source. The 
quotation I read is from a letter written 
by President Eisenhower in 1948. He 
was not then the President. He said: 

It is my conviction that the necessary and 
wise subordination of the military to civil 
power will be best sustained and our people 
will have greater confidence that it is so 
sustained when lifelong professional sol- 
diers, in the absence of some obvious and 
overriding reasons, abstain from seeking 
high political office. 


The President was, of course, talking 
about running for political office, but 
in its true meaning, the appointive office 
to which we are directing our attention 
is also a high political office. The Presi- 
dent went on to say—and this was in 
1948: 


In the American scene I see no dearth of 
men fitted by training, talent, and integrity 
for national leadership. 
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Mr. McGEE. While we readily admit 


that “chicken colonels” probably can 
fly—— 

Mr. ENGLE. “Bird colonels.” 

Mr. McGEE. I believe the distin- 


guished minority leader referred to them 
as “chicken colonels.” ‘To repeat, while 
we admit that “chicken” or “bird” 
colonels can probably fly, they can also 
lay eggs, can they not? 

Mr. ENGLE. They certainly can. 

Mr. McGEE. I think it would be well 
to remember the words of Woodrow 
Wilson, that the heads of these agencies 
are appointed to look after the public 
interest and not to preside over tech- 
nical questions of aeronautics or mari- 
time law, but to look after the public 
interest. No one can look after the 
people better than the people them- 
selves. I think that situation points up 
the real focus of the Senator’s statement 
this afternoon. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. I believe the Senator 
from Wyoming made reference to the 
designation by the minority leader. If 
my recollection is correct, he was a Navy 
man, and therefore he might call a 
“bird colonel” a “chicken colonel.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, should 
not the real test for public office, whether 
it be appointive or elective, be a test of 
integrity and capability, and not neces- 
sarily the previous occupation of the 
individual? 

Mr. ENGLE. No; I believe experience 
has a great deal to do with his eligibility. 
In other words, I would not select a 
chicken farmer from Rhode Island to 
operate the great maritime industry. I 
would not select someone who has had 
no experience in the aviation industry, 
or at least some familiarity with it, to 
be appointed to the FAA. I think the 
test ought to be made on the basis of 
integrity, character, ability, and com- 
petence in the field to some extent. 

Mr. CURTIS. I certainly agree with 
the Senator from California; and the 
factors which he has added were in- 
cluded in my term “capabilities.” I 
think we should look to integrity first 
and then the capability of the individual 
to perform. 

Does the distinguished Senator from 
California have any intention in his 
program of opposition to the military in 
high office to make it retroactive? 

Mr. ENGLE. I cannot make it retro- 
active. The fact of the matter is I am 
not having any luck putting this pro- 
gram into effect now. The report is a 
majority report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and recommends confirmation. 

The committee voted against me. I 
voted against both nominations which 
are here in one report. I did not have 
many votes to support my position. I 
lost in the committee. The committee 
favorably reported the nominations. I 
am against those nominations. The only 
reason I filed the committee report is 
that I happened to be the only Senator 
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on the committee who was present, and 
so I filed the report. In submitting the 
report, I explained that I was not ap- 
proving the report, but that I was op- 

to it. The Senator now asks me 
to make the program retroactive. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, I did not ask the 
Senator from California to make it retro- 
active. I inquired if he intended to do 
so, because if he does, I think we ought 
to come to the defense of George Wash- 
ington and Andrew Jackson, two dis- 
tinguished generals. 

Mr. ENGLE. Let me speak about 
those two generals. I think there is 
something to be said on that subject. 
George Washington and Andrew Jack- 
son were not professional soldiers in the 
real sense of the word. They were not 
men like U. S. Grant and President Eisen- 
hower, for example, who spent all of their 
professional lives in the military. 

George Washington was a farmer in 
Virginia. We made a shrine out of his 
home there. Andrew Jackson was a 
farmer. Many of us have been to the 
Hermitage. Those men were basically 
civilians. They were generals by acci- 
dent and avocation. By accident of war 
they engaged in military service. I think 
there is a clear distinction between the 
man who has spent his whole life in the 
military, as did U. S. Grant and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and men such as An- 
drew Jackson, George Washington, and 
others, who had some military back- 
ground and who later occupied high 
offices. 

Let me say to my friend, with respect 
to making this program retroactive, that 
the sin of bringing the military into the 
great agencies of the Government does 
not rest alone with this administration. 
It started before, and I was against it 
then. 

I yield to my good friend from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Is it not true that one of 
the functions of the Federal Aviation 
Agency is to work a reasonable balance 
between civilian aviation and military 
aviation, and is there not a tendency in 
military aviation to spread over the 
whole field, as it were, and to shut out a 
reasonable growth of civilian aviation; 
therefore does that not open up the 
problem of having military men in 
charge of and conducting the business 
of an agency which is supposed to make 
this reasonable division? 

Mr.ENGLE. The Senator is certainly 
correct. And of course it becomes a mat- 
ter of even greater importance when the 
military dominates high policy positions. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What- 
ever opinions Senators may hold with 
respect to calling upon people with mili- 
tary training to fill positions on civilian 
regulatory agencies, I am sure that the 
distinguished Senator from California 
will share with others of us pride when 
the military, performing in its own field, 
does a good job. 

I have reference right now to the cour- 
age, composure, and efficiency with 
which a Marine Corps officer from Sioux 
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Falls, S. Dak., piloted a helicopter in 
rescuing Mr. Hagerty, Mr. Stephens, and 
Ambassador MacArthur in the midst of 
@ mob in Japan. 

I call attention to this particularly be- 
cause of my pride in the fact that Don 
Foss comes from Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
partly because he is a marine, but es- 
pecially because he is also an American 
who did his duty when he was called 
upon to do it. 

I may remark in passing that Don Foss 
comes naturally by this ability. He is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Foss, who 
live at Sioux Falls, and he is a cousin of 
Joe Foss, who was a Marine Corps flyer 
in World War II, the first ace of World 
War II, and who proudly wears the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. Joe Foss 
also served as Governor of South Dakota 
for 2 terms. Recently, he was called 
upon to become commissioner in the 
American Football League. 

The Fosses are flyers. They are cou- 
rageous people. They do their duty 
when called upon. I am sure that the 
Senator from California shares with me 
the pride and warm feeling which Jim 
Hagerty said he felt for the Marine 
Corps and has always feit for the Marine 
Corps, but particularly today. 

Mr. ENGLE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s contribution. I certainly agree with 
him regarding the fine performance 
which occurred in Japan today. I share 
his admiration for the Marines. I do 
not disparage the military. I am a Re- 
serve officer in the Air Force myself. I 
spent 3 years as a foot soldier in the 
National Guard, and I spent four sum- 
mers in the Coast Artillery. I do not 
disparage the military. I always com- 
pliment them when they do a fine job in 
their chosen field. What I am against 
is military officers running civilian regu- 
latory agencies. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I trust 
that the Senator from California did not 
misunderstand my interrupting him. I 
wanted to say something about the ac- 
complishment of a South Dakota boy. 
The only way I could relate that accom- 
plishment and discuss it was to interrupt 
the Senator and do it in the way I did. 

Mr. ENGLE. I am delighted that the 
Senator did it. I share with him the 
pride in what his constituent has done 
in Japan. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to make 
a short observation. I did not mean to 
start a lengthy debate. However, I 
think this discussion has been very help- 
ful. The able Senator from Wyoming 
has put his finger on it. When we refer 
to the regulatory agencies, it is not a 
question, really, whether these men are 
military men. Of course, they perform 
their military duty, they are great Amer- 
cans, and they are great patriots. That 
is not what we are talking about. We 
are talking about men who know politi- 
cal life. As the Senator from Wyoming 
has said, we are talking about men who 
have a political philosophy. For ex- 
ample, we should not appoint men to the 
Federal Power Commission who come 
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from the gas and oil industry. We must 
put men on these agencies who are dedi- 
cated to the protection of the public 
interest. 

Likewise, we should not put men on the 
Civil Aeronautics Board who come from 
the aviation industry. As the Senator 
from California has said, we do not ap- 
point a fox to guard the hencoop. 

The men who serve on these agencies 
are men who must regulate these great 
industries. That is what I conceive to 
be the important point in this discussion. 

I listened with a great deal of amuse- 
ment to the wise remarks of the able 
Senator from California with regard to 
generals in our history. Of course the 
Senator is right in what he says about 
George Washington and Andrew Jack- 
son. It is true that General Grant also 
was a military man. However, certainly 
no one who knows American history 
wants to have another administration 
like General Grant’s administration. 

Mr. ENGLE. I do not want another 
administration like the last one. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator 
mean the present administration or the 
last administration? 

Mr. ENGLE. This administration. 

Mr. CARROLL. I suspect that, as we 
will read American history, it may well 
be that the present general will have 
been the last one to have become Presi- 
dent of the United States. Ihopeso. I 
believe the people have had a chance to 
look at the situation. The time has 
come now to put the military in their 
proper place, where they can function 
before they retire to civilian life. 

If a corporation wants to hire them— 
and I do not disapprove of it if they keep 
away from the Pentagon and Govern- 
ment contracts—they can do so. 

The House committees have done ex- 
cellent work in studying this matter. 
I believe the Senate should pay atten- 
tion to what is happening. The Senate 
committees should pay close attention 
to the nominations that come to them. 
They should investigate the nominations. 

Mr. ENGLE. I intend to watch them 
like a hawk. 

Mr. CARROLL. 
ator will do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senate will be in order. The occupants 
of the galleries are the guests of the 
Senate and must refrain from demon- 
strations. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee] is absolutely 
correct when he says that the question 
of running the Government is a question 
of philosophy. That is why we have the 
two-party system. The Republicans 
have one philosophy, and the Democrats 
have another philosophy. It is true that 
sometimes in this day and age, with both 
of them pushing so close to the middle 
of the road, we do not know who repre- 
sents whom. That difference in philos- 
ophy is reflected as we make the ap- 
pointments to the regulatory bodies. 
The statute reflects the distinction that 
is sought to be achieved. 

Mr. ENGLE. Let me comment on that 
point. The law states—in effect—that 
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there shall be 6 Republicans and 5 

Democrats, or a total of 11, on this board. 
Mr. McGEE. When there is a Re- 

publican administration, of course. 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes. When there is a 
Democratic administration there sre to 
be six Democrats and five Repubucans. 

Congress did not enact that law for the 
purpose of permitting the two political 
parties to split up the patronage. That 
was not involved. Congress enacted that 
law because it wanted the boards to re- 
fiect the difference in philosophy be- 
tween the two parties with reference to 
the operation of the regulatory agen- 
cies. That is what Congress had in 
mind. That is why we provide that there 
shall be a bipartisan board, in order 
that the board may reflect the differ- 
ence in approach to the problems con- 
fronting these great agencies, whether 
the agency be the ICC, the FCC, the CAB 
or any other agency. 

Now the present administration sends 
us the nomination of Mr. Murphy, of 
Massachusetts. He is a very fine gentle- 
man. He nominated Nixon. He voted 
for Nixon. He came before our commit- 
tee and said that if Nrxon were a candi- 
date he would vote for him again. 

They want to charge him to us as a 
Democrat. Does he represent our phi- 
losophy? Hah. Now I have heard every- 
thing. If they want to send him us as 
an Independent or a Republican, I 
should be very happy, indeed, to support 
him, because I think he is a fine gentle- 
man. I think he is an honorable man. 
He has the attributes of candor and hon- 
esty, because he appeared before our 
committee and told us pointblank he 
was not quite sure whether he was a 
Democrat or an Independent, and asked 
us to decide. That is a little hard for 
us to decide. I think he ought to get 
over in the corral with the Republicans 
and take one of their appointments; and 
when we come along after the next elec- 
tion, we will have a Democrat to fill this 
place. 

I simply say that what we are trying 
to do is to get persons who represent our 
philosophy appointed to the regulatory 
agencies. There is a very great differ- 
ence between the way we think about 
government and the way the Republican 
Party thinks about it. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. Iyield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Even though Mr. 
Murphy seconded the nomination of 
NIxon, and assuming he was a Democrat 
even though he did that, I believe in the 
redemption of souls. Sometimes per- 
sons are entitled to make mistakes. 

Mr. ENGLE. We gave him a chance. 
We asked him, “Will you vote for N1ixon 
again?” He said he would. He could 
have at least stood mute, or said he did 
not know. 

Mr. CARROLL. The basic question is 
one of philosophy. As a Democrat, 
would he protect the consumer interests? 
That is what I am interested in, because 
I know some Democrats whom I would 
be willing to trade for some Republicans. 
We are talking about philosophy. 
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Mr. ENGLE: All I have to say is that 
if he votes for Mr. Nrxon, I doubt that 
he is going to protect the consumer. 

Mr. CARROLL. Was he interrogated 
concerning his real interest in the con- 
sumer? Has he had experience in pro- 
tecting the public interest? Has he had 
experience on regulatory bodies? 

Mr. ENGLE. All his experience with 
reference to this particular field was that 
he had paid his gas bill—he said that 
himself. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I think the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado has raised an 
interesting aspect in referring to the reg- 
ulatory system. While the philosophy 
of any commissioner or anyone ap- 
pointed to a regulatory body is extremely 
important, I think there has been writ- 
ten into the law, with respect to regu- 
latory commissions, a proviso to try to 
insure a check and a countercheck on 
anyone who might be accorded the priv- 
ilege of sitting as a member of such a 
body. 

Suppose his philosophy were the finest, 
and that he would make an able ap- 
pointee as a Republican member. I 
think philosophy should not be the 
monopoly of any one party in a regula- 
tory proceeding. But the philosophy 
which distinguishes him, on the commis- 
sion, as being in either the Democratic 
Party or the Republican Party is some- 
thing else again. Sometimes one can- 
not choose between Democrats and Re- 
publicans. This will always be a gray 
area on the commissions. 

As the Senator from Colorado has 
pointed out, when a nominee has already 
labeled himself and stated his philosophy 
by identifying himself with one segment 
of the Republican philosophy, then it 
seems to me that that is all the warning 
the committee, on which we jointly serve, 
needs, in order to sidestep and steer a 
course around the deliberate appoint- 
ment, consciously, of such a man. We 
make enough mistakes on appointments, 
as it is, because we never know, and we 
never put a man under fire. But here is 
@ man who was put to the stormy test. 
We know what his decision would be, 
what decision he said he would make, 
if he had to make it over again. 

I do not know how much more warn- 
ing, advertising, or education Congress 
needs on that principle. 

I now turn to the other phase of the 
Senator’s statement, that is, military 
personnel. Americans, in the best man- 
ner they can, need to weigh very care- 
fully what is happening on the whole 
national scene, at the governmental level, 
and even at the private level, in regard 
to military leadership. 

One of the elements sacred in our con- 
stitutional system, one to which our his- 
torical concept has been most centrally 
dedicated, is the separation of the mili- 
tary from the civil functions in our way 
of life. We have the sad story of recent 
history as to what happened in Hitler 
Germany, what happened in Italy, and 
what happened in Japan, before the war, 
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when the collusion between the private 
interests and the military interests be- 
came so conspicuous that it lost sight of 
the public interest. I think this is a 
great danger. 

I asked the Senator from California a 
moment ago if he had any figures on the 
entrance into private corporate leader- 
ship of military personnel. I asked that 
question forareason. It is that as mili- 
tary personnel more and more dominate 
the private sector of our life in this 
country, it only accentuates the impor- 
tance of trying to maintain nonmilitary 
surveillance of the public agencies. It 
only makes the problem more acute. 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes, because those old 
comrades will be talking to each other 
across the line. 

Mr. McGEE. They talk to each other 
all the time. From the House hearings 
which were held on this very question in 
the committee headed by Representative 
HEBERT, it was found that 72 large com- 
panies in the United States, most of 
which are involved in defense contracts 
of the United States, are employing at 
present 1,426 retired military officers. 
Thus we find this attack coming from 
both directions simultaneously—not only 
upon the public agencies, which are de- 
signed to regulate in the public interest, 
but upon private agencies, namely, cor- 
porations which are now dealing with 
the public agencies. So there is, in fact, 
a cozy club, with the same people talking 
to their own kinfolk in the profession. 
The public has been left out of consider- 
ation. 

I compliment the Senator from Cali- 
fornia on the contribution he has made 
to the discussion this afternoon. 

Mr. ENGLE. I appreciate the remarks 
of the Senator from Wyoming. If we 
were to revise the retirement law under 
which these individuals are stepping out 
of the military, with very fat pensions, at 
45, 50, and 55 years of age, “full of 
beans,” and ready to go out and work, we 
would not have them hopping around, 
getting into these civilian positions, and 
not using the military knowledge and ex- 
perience which they acquired in West 
Point and during their 30 years of mili- 
tary life, for which the taxpayers have 
paid. I think we ought to take a long 
look at that situation. 

That is why they are available. They 
stand around. What does the President 
do? They are very handy, so he picks 
out a couple and sends their nominations 
to us and is willing to put them in as 
— of great civilian regulatory agen- 
cies. 

That will not be done with my permis- 
sion. I do not want those men to starve 
to death. Their pensions are sufficient 
to take care of them if they want to sit 
down somewhere. But they are active 
men, and they want to work. SoI think 
the Committee on Armed Services ought 
to take another look at the military re- 
tirement system which turns these 
officers loose so young. They are avail- 
able today because they are in a period 
of life when they are very active and 
vigorous. I think their services ought to 
be utilized—in the military, if they can 
be kept there for a somewhat longer 
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period; if not, certainly not in the regu- 
latory agencies; certainly not in the de- 
fense contracting area, where no matter 
how circumspect they undertake to be, 
nevertheless accusations will be made 
that disparage the honesty of both 
sides. We ought to be very careful about 
that. 

Mr. President, I came here an hour ago 
to file a simple little report. I have 
filed it. Iam delighted to yield the floor 
or to yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, while the 
Senator from California still has the 
floor, there is one aspect of the ques- 
tion upon which he has not touched, but 
which I think must be weighed in the 
total balance. That is, we are turning 
more and more to military officers, not 
only because they are very well trained 
men, and are out‘of work, and need 
some kind of part-time employment, 
so we say, but because it is always 
convenient and expedient to employ 
them in the public service, where there 
is not a great amount of money. It is 
more and more difficult to find highly 
trained men, deeply convinced in their 
terms of philosophy, among nonmilitary 
individuals, who are willing to give up 
their private pursuits in order to serve 
their country on a public regulatory 
agency. It has come to be a matter of 
convenience to pick a man who is avail- 
able, and the man who is generally avail- 
able is a retired military person. 

In fact, as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia knows, even on our committee we 
have had the argument made to us that 
in hiring counsel for various investiga- 
tions or studies, if we hired a retired 
general or colonel, we could save a little 
money, because he already has a good 
retirement income, and we could engage 
him for a lower price. 

I raise the question seriously as to 
whether or not the price we are paying 
for that kind of convenience is much 
higher than we suspect at this moment; 
and whether we are forfeiting the very 
sacred dedication to civilian government 
operated by civilians in the interest of 
the public, rather than in the private 
interest of any one group. 

Mr. ENGLE. Again I thank the Sen- 
ator for his very fine contributions. 
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NATO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in a 
few days the Senate will consider Senate 
Joint Resolution 170. This measure 
would create a U.S. Citizens Commission 
on NATO, and would authorize it to 
organize and participate in an inter- 
national convention to examine ways 
and means by which greater coopera- 
tion and unity of purpose may be de- 
veloped among the members of the 
North Atlantic alliance. This resolution, 
like any innovation, gives rise to many 
questions. In order to provide back- 
ground information on Senate Joint 
Resolution 170, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a short description of the joint 
resolution and a series of questions and 
answers pertinent to it. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 170 


Senate Joint Resolution 170 would create 
a U.S. Citizens Commission on NATO, con- 
sisting of not more than 20 private citizens, 
to arrange and participate in a convention, 
attended by similar delegations from other 
NATO nations, for the purpose of developing 
ways to achieve greater political and econom- 
ic cooperation among these nations. The 
members of the Commission would be ap- 
pointed jointly by the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House, after con- 
sultation with the Senate Foreign Relations 
and House Foreign Affairs Committees. The 
Commission’s members would serve without 
compensation and would be authorized to 
employ a staff of not more than 10 mem- 
bers. An authorization of $300,000 is made; 
no more than $100,000 of which may be 
used as the Commission’s share of any inter- 
national conference. It is specifically stated 
that the Commission is not in any way to 
speak for, or represent, the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The Commission would cease to exist 
on January 31, 1962. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
held four hearings, three of them in execu- 
tive session, on this proposal, Senate Joint 
Resolution 170 is the result of those hearings 
and represents the deliberations and contri- 
butions of the members of the committee. 
Statements or letters in favor of the resolu- 
tion were submitted to the committee by var- 
ious persons, including Gen. William H. 
Draper, Jr., William L. Clayton, Lewis W. 
Douglas, Erwin D. Canham, and Ivan B. 
White, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs. The following are the 
principal questions asked at these hearings, 
and the answers given to them. 

1. What is the need for such a convention? 

The Soviet bloc’s monolithic cohesion and 
aggressive intentions force the Western 
World to strive for a greater degree of co- 
operation and policy coordination. NATO 
was originally established as a response to 
the Russian military threat, and hence it 
deals chiefly with military cooperation, al- 
though article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
provides for cooperation in other areas. The 
need to extend the alliance has grown as the 
Soviet threat to the West has shifted from 
military aggression to a more versatile strat- 
egy including diplomatic maneuver and 
economic warfare. In the past few years 
various efforts have been made to strengthen 
the Atlantic alliance, but with only limited 
success. The proposed convention is a fresh 
attempt to find solutions. The delegates 
would approach the problem with the widest 
variety of ideas and points of view. Free of 
official instructions, they would have oppor- 
tunity for full exchange of ideas and a col- 
lective search for constructive recommenda- 
tions. 

2. Why can’t existing organizations handle 
this problem? 

There are three organizations which might 
be assigned this task, but none of them is 
at all suited to accomplish it. The first of 
these, the NATO Council, could not perform 
such an innovative role because its mem- 
bers, as representatives of their respective 
governments, are limited to their official pol- 
icy positions. In addition, the Council must 
act unanimously; if a single delegate objects 
to a particular point, it must be postponed. 
Consequently, many important questions are 
left unresolved. The NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conference, composed of legislators from the 
member nations, does not and cannot meet 
long enough to give comprehensive consid- 
eration to the complicated problems in- 
volved. The most important private group 
was the Atlantic Congress, held in London 
last summer. But this body met for only 
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a week, and, with 650 delegates, was much 
too unwieldly for real deliberation. In con- 
trast, the proposed convention will have only 
about 100 members and will meet for as 
long as necessary. 

3. How will the convention delegates be 
pe page among the participating coun- 
ries 

This is a problem for negotiation, im- 
possible for one country to decide. A de- 
cision on this subject would doubtless be 
reached as part of the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the convention. The U.S. delega- 
tion will have no more than 20 members; 
other delegations will be of varying size, but 
in all cases should be smaller than the Amer- 
ican. A number of international meetings 
have used a sliding scale which is only 
roughly proportional to population. Since 
the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference vot- 
ing scale already has been proven acceptable 
to all NATO countries, it is suggested that 
the scale be divided in two and used for the 
proposed convention. This would result in 
a convention with a total of 90 delegates. 

4. Are there any precedents for such a 
citizens’ conference? 

The Hoover Commissions are the best 
known example of how the American Goy- 
ernment has used citizen groups to under- 
take detailed studies of particular problem 
areas and make recommendations to the re- 
sponsible governmental authorities. In Eng- 
land and Canada, royal commissions have 
long played a similar role. The proposed 
convention would be similar to these com- 
missions, but on an international scale. 
Its members, like those of a national com- 
mission, would be officially appointed, but 
would act as individuals. 

5. Will the American delegates represent 
the views of their Government? 

The delegates will be private citizens ap- 
pointed for their knowledge, experience, and 
background; they would represent their own 
informed opinions, not Government policies. 
Similarly, the members of the Hoover Com- 
missions did not represent an official policy, 
but brought their experience to bear on the 
Commissions’ field of interest. 

6. Will not the delegates in effect be con- 
ducting foreign policy? 

Definitely not. The resolution states spe- 
cifically that the Commission is not in any 
way to speak for, or represent, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Delegates will be private citizens 
exchanging views about methods of attaining 
certain goals. The absence of Members of 
Congress or any other Government officials 
from the delegation, will make it quite clear 
that it does not speak for the Government. 

7. What is the State Department’s position 
on this proposal? 

It favors it, and particularly endorses the 
idea that “the delegates to the proposed con- 
vention should be free to explore the prob- 
lem fully as individuals.” The State Depart- 
ment also testified that it would “certainly 
welcome any constructive and practical ideas 
that might emerge from the proposed con- 
vention.” 

8. To whom would the delegates be re- 
sponsible? 

They would be appointed by their respec- 
tive national legislatures and responsible to 
report their recommendations to them. 

9. Would these recommendations be bind- 
ing? 

They would have no weight except their 
own intrinsic merits, just as the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commissions had no 
legal force. 

10. What has this got to do with Atlantic 
Union? 

Senate Joint Resolution 170 is the out- 
growth of a proposal first adopted at the 
Third NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference 
in 1957, reaffirmed by the Fifth NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference, and endorsed by the 
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Atlantic Congress in 1959. In 1958 the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee unani- 
mously reported a resolution endorsing such 
a conference. The conference is neither in- 
tended to be, nor will the method of its es- 
tablishment lead it to be, the vehicle of any 
particular proposal, whether Atlantic Union 
or any other. The conference will consider 
the whole range of problems facing NATO, 
and will be free to make such recommenda- 
tions as seem best fitted to solve these 
problems. 

11. Why restrict this to NATO countries? 

These nations have worked together within 
the NATO framework for 10 years and have 
gained considerable experience and mutual 
trust in the process. They are all bound by 
the obligations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
and are committed by article 2 of the treaty 
to contribute to the further development of 
their unity by strengthening their institu- 
tions and encouraging economic collabora- 
tion. Inclusion of nations which do not 
share in NATO obligations, allegiances, and 
interests could seriously hinder this task. 

12. Will the other NATO countries partici- 
pate? 

The proposal grows out of resolutions 
passed by two NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ferences and the Atlantic Congress, and 
therefore it has the backing of leaders in 
the other countries. Prominent members of 
six other delegations cosponsored the reso- 
lution passed at the Fifth NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference, which was adopted 
without dissent. Since this resolution notes 
the American initiative which is implicit in 
Senate Joint Resolution 170, it appears that 
other nations are waiting for our leadership. 

13. What fiscal controls will there be on 
the Commission’s expenditures? 

Members of the Commission will be reim- 
bursed for expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of their duties. Funds of this purpose 
will be paid out only on vouchers approved 
by the Chairman of the Commission, subject 
to the laws, rules, and regulations applicable 
to the obligation and expenditure of public 
funds. The staff will be employed on a tem- 
porary basis, and will not be paid at rates 
in excess of the maximum authorized for 
employees of congressional committees. The 
Commission will make semiannual reports to 
Congress accounting for all expenditures. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BaRTLETT in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





TARIFF RELIEF FOR THE LAMB AND 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to address myself for several minutes 
to a matter of very deep concern to the 
economic interests of the West, particu- 
larly those involved in the business of 
lamb and wool growing. 

For some time, this industry has been 
in very serious economic straits. The 
seriousness of its economic condition has 
been aggravated by the imports of lamb 
from the Pacific side of our continent. 

Thus, an appeal was carried to the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, in an attempt 
to obtain relief for this industry, which 
is essential to the American economy. 
. However, the Tariff Commission did not 
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see fit to take action to sustain the in- 
terests of the lamb and wool industry of 
this country. 

I hasten to point out to my colleagues 
that in the event of national emergency, 
such as in time of war, both lamb and 
wool are regarded as indispensable parts 
of our national economic effort; and 
therefore it is agreed by all that the in- 
dustry should be sustained. 

Yet, Mr. President, in recent years the 
industry has been losing ground; and 
now it is threatened with going out of 
existence entirely. 

Mr. President, I am fully mindful of 
the necessity for the international ex- 
change of goods; in fact, I am among 
those who encourage that exchange. I 
firmly believe that, indeed, it is essential 
that we have even more international 
trade. The tremendous productive ca- 
pacity of our Nation is geared to that. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, it 
is necessary to help sustain essential in- 
dustries which must operate in the 
American economy if our Nation is to 
continue its economic growth and also is 
to have sufficient economic capacity in 
the event of emergency. 

Therefore, Mr. President, our petition 
is that the lamb and wool industry be 
given more consideration than the U.S. 
Tariff Commission has given it to date, 
in order that the industry may be able 
to exist, and also in order that it may 
be able to have a modest measure of 
profit, in the American tradition. 

So, Mr. President, I call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the minority opinion 
of two members of the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission, in connection with a recent de- 
cision of the Commission in regard to 
the importations of lamb from Australia 
and New Zealand. The minority opinion 
of these two Tariff Commissioners, Wal- 
ter R. Schreiber, of Maryland, and Glenn 
W. Sutton, of Georgia, is deserving of 
study by all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. President, this matter is not a 
partisan one; it is regional and economic. 
One of these two Commissioners is a Re- 
publican; the other is a Democrat. So 
this issue does not have party lines; but 
it is of great economic significance, and 
it can be of great consequence in the 
national interest. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the minority opinion 
of these two members of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission be printed at this point in 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and findings were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT AND FINDINGS OF COMMISSIONERS 

SCHREIBER AND SUTTON. 

The various points of view expressed by 
witnesses at the public hearing held in con- 
nection with this investigation, as well as 
the divergent views held by individual Com- 
missioners, stem partly or wholly from the 
interpretation of certain key terms contained 
in the escape-clause statute. For this rea- 
son, we believe that a discussion of those 
terms should preface the statement of our 
findings in this case and of the considera- 
tions in support thereof. We can think of 
no better point of departure than some 
recent Tariff Commission correspondence. 

A US. Senator, in a letter dated July 28, 
1959, requested the Commission to respond 
to an extended series of questions con- 
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cerning its interpretation, procedure, and 
decisions under the escape-clause statute. 
Among those questions was the following: 

“Is there a standard interpretation by the 
Tariff Commission of the term ‘like or 
directly competitive’?’’ 

The Commission’s response, under date of 
August 17, 1959, to that question and others 
closely related to it was as follows: 

“In the conduct of an escape-clause inves- 
tigation by the Commission, each Commis- 
sioner interprets the pertinent information 
as he believes proper. In consequence, the 
Commission does not always reach a unani- 
mous opinion on what domestic articles are 
‘like or directly competitive’ with the com- 
plained-of imports. Even when there is 
agreement on that matter, there is some- 
times disagreement over the precise scope 
of the domestic industry in question. When 
the domestic ‘like or directly competitive’ 
article is either a joint product, a coproduct, 
or a byproduct, determination of the scope 
of the domestic industry is particularly trou- 
blesome. 

“Even when the Commission is unanimous 
in its identification of the ‘like or directly 
competitive’ articles and of the domestic in- 
dustry that produces them, it is not always 
unanimous in its view of whether the do- 
mestic industry in question is being seri- 
ously injured or threatened with serious 
injury. Having before him all the facts 
gathered in the investigation * * * each 
Commissioner decides for himself whether 
the injury, or the threat thereof, is suffi- 
cient to be regarded as ‘serious.’ In arriv- 
ing at his decision, each Commissioner at- 
taches whatever weight he believes appro- 
priate, not only to the various factors spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Trade Agreements 
Act (trend of production, employment, 
prices, profits, etc.), but also to such ‘other 
factors’ as he believes appropriate and the 
law permits him to take into account. No 
canvass is made of the weights that indi- 
vidual Commissioners assign to each of the 
factors that they take into account in reach- 
ing their decision on the question of injury. 
They may also disagree on the appropriate 
remedy. Commissioners who arrive at a 
common decision may, in fact, do so for 
quite different complexes of reasons. 

s * a. - . 


“The Commission has not found it prac- 
ticable to formulate a standard interpreta- 
tion of the term ‘like or directly competitive.’ 
The Commission's general practice has been, 
after a careful appraisal of the facts, to give 
consideration to those imported articles 
causing an impact on the domestic industry 
(or industries) producing either the ‘like’ 
or the directly ‘competitive’ articles, or both, 
using the rule of reason.” 

From the foregoing, it is clear that as late 
as August 17, 1959, the Commission had not 
formulated a “standard interpretation” of 
“like or directly competitive.” The Com- 
mission’s decision in the zinc sheet investi- 
gation, concluded on January 14, 1960, tes- 
tifies to the continued inability of the Com- 
mission to reach agreement on the meaning 
of “like or directly competitive.” 

The escape-clause statute itself does not 
define the aforementioned term, but the leg- 
islative history of the statute indicates that 
the Congress may have intended that “like” 
and “directly competitive” articles should be 
considered as mutually exclusive categories. 
But since domestic articles that are regarded 
as being “like” imported articles (that are 
complained of in an escape-clause investiga- 
tion) would presumably also be directly 
competitive with those imported articles (at 
least in some measure), wherein should the 


1“The statutory terms ‘like’ and ‘directly 
competitive’ are mutually exclusive.” (U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Zinc Sheet, Report on 
Escape-Clause Investigation No. 81 * * *, 
1960, p. 54.) 
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on regard such “like’’ domestic 
articles as differing from the “directly com- 
petitive” domestic articles? In point of 
logic, no domestic articles that are “like” 
imported articles can also be “directly com- 
tive” with them, if “like” and “directly 
competitive” categories are mutually exclu- 
ve. 
* The Commission has on occasion identified 
“directly competitive” articles as those which 
“go not have the same name, characteristics, 
and use, but which nevertheless come into 
direct competition with one another in the 
U.S. market because, among other things, 
one is substantially substitutable for the 
other in principal use or uses.”? This lan- 
guage is susceptible of wide breadth of in- 
terpretation. As applied to the present case, 
is a live lamb “like” or “directly competitive” 
with a dressed lamb or neither? And what 
is the relation, one to another, of lambs, hog- 
gets, yearlings, and sheep? Of fresh lamb 
and chilled lamb? Of fresh or chilled lamb 
and frozen lamb? And of lamb, yearling 
mutton, hogget, and mutton? 

The Commission has also on occasion 
identified domestic articles as being “like” 
imported articles on the basis of the tariff 
classification* under which the domestic 
articles would have entered if they had been 
imported. This basis could make the acci- 
dent of a tariff classification controlling of 
the scope of a domestic industry. Rarely, 
however, are the imports that enter under a 
narrow tariff classification—and most of 
them are narrow—coextensive with the “like 
or directly competitive” products of a domes- 
tic industry for which the Commission can 
readily gather data on output, employment, 
financial experience and the like, such as is 
required under the escape-clause statute. 

The diverse interpretation of “like or di- 
rectly competitive” often explains why Com- 
missioners do not agree on (1) who may 
qualify as an “interested party” for the pur- 
pose of filing a formal escape-clause appli- 
cation with the Commission; (2) the scope 
and nature of the domestic industry covered 
in an escape-clause investigation; or (3) 
whether that industry is in fact being seri- 
ously injured or threatened with serious in- 
jury in consequence of increased imports 
under the tariff treatment reflecting trade- 
agreement concessions. 


INTERESTED PARTY 


The escape-clause statute provides that— 

“Upon the request of the President, upon 
resolution of either House of Congress, upon 
resolution of either the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate or the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives, upon its own motion, or upon appli- 
cation of any interested party (including any 
organization or group of employees), the 
U.S. Tariff Commission shall promptly 
make an investigation * * * to determine 
whether any product upon which a conces- 
sion has been granted under a trade agree- 
ment is, as a result, in whole or in part, of 
the duty or other customs treatment refiect- 
ing such concession, being imported * * * 
in such increased quantities * * * as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products.” 

The statute itself does not define “in- 
terested party” and the Commission has 
never made any specific ruling as to the 





?U.S. Tariff Commission press release of 
Nov. 3, 1958, with reference to petroleum and 
its liquid derivatives. 

®“All the available evidence indicates that 
the term ‘like’ * * * means the ‘same’ or 
‘identical’ product, and that a permissible 
method of determining whether products 
are ‘like’ is the method of tariff classifica- 
tion.” (U.S. Tariff Commission, Zinc Sheet, 
Report on Escape-Clause Investigation No. 
81, 1960, p. 58.) 
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meaning of the term. We interpret “in- 
terested party,” in the context of the escape- 
clause statute, to refer to a private person or 
firm or nongovernmental organization that 
is an integral part of the domestic industry 
that makes products that are “like or direct- 
ly competitive” with the imports to which 
injury is attributed. The statute does not 
require that the applicant, in order to qualify 
as an “interested party,” must himself (or 
itself) make the very products that are “like 
or directly competitive’ with the imports. 
He might qualify—depending upon circum- 
stances—even if he produced a major raw 
material used in making the “like or directly 
competitive” product. For example, the 
Commission recognized domestic ground- 
fish fishermen as an “interested party” in 
three successive escape-clause applications in 
which they sought relief from imports of 
ground-fish fillets. The fishermen were so 
recognized not because they themselves fur- 
nished products that were “like or directly 
competitive” with the imported ground-fish 
fillets, but rather because they were an inte- 
gral part of the industry that furnished those 
products. The Commission identified the 
catching and processing of the ground-fish 
as a single industry primarily because (1) 
the fillet was the principal form in which the 
ground-fish was marketed, (2) the domestic 
catch was the only significant source of the 
ground-fish for domestic filleters (inasmuch 
as foreign fishing vessels are forbidden by 
law to discharge their catch of fresh fish for 
sale in any U.S. port), and (3) the fishermen 
were by far the principal group affected by 
imports of ground-fish fillets. 

If the Commission had held that the do- 
mestic ground-fish fishermen did not qualify 
as an interested party—on the ground that 
they were part of an industry that produced 
only the raw material used in making the 
finished article (that was like or directly 
competitive with the complained-of import) 
but not part of the industry that made the 
finished article itself—the Commission would 
not have acted on the application and hence 
would not have had the occasion to recom- 
mend escape-clause relief on behalf of the 
fishermen5 

Since the Commission in years past has 
regarded the ground-fish fishery as part of 
the domestic industry that produces ground- 
fish fillets, is there any reason why the Com- 
mission should not now regard the domestic 
producers of lamb and sheep as an integral 
part of the domestic industry that produces 
lamb and mutton? The Commission has 
not repudiated the findings it made in the 
ground-fish-fillet cases, and there have been 
no changes in the law that would warrant 
a reversal of the Commission’s position in 
this matter. Some persons, however, con- 
strue the rejection of the so-called Morse 
amendment by the Congress when it was 
drafting the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955 as evidence of congressional in- 
tent that.in an escape-clause proceeding pro- 
ducers of raw material should not be re- 
garded as part of the industry that pro- 
duces finished articles fabricated or proc- 
essed from such raw material. 

Senator MorseE introduced his amendment 
primarily because he had been led to be- 
lieve that Oregon cherry growers were being 
injured by increased imports of glace cher- 
ries but that they did not qualify for es- 
cape-clause relief because they were not 
considered part of the adversely affected do- 


«The first of these investigations was con- 
cluded in September 1952, the second was 
concluded in May 1954, and the third in 
October 1956. 

5The President did not adopt the Com- 
mission’s recommendations but not on ac- 
count of any fault which he found with the 
Commission’s concept of the domestic in- 


dustry. 
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mestic industry, inasmuch as they produced 
only the raw material used in making glace 
cherries but not the glace cherries. them- 
selves. In support of his amendment, Sen- 
ator Morsge quoted from a prominent mem- 
ber of the Cherry Growers Association who 
claimed that— 

“The Tariff Commission in several escape- 
clause proceedings * * * involving imports 
of finished products, has held that the term 
‘domestic industry’ as used in the act in- 
cludes only the domestic manufacturers of 
the finished product involved, and does not 
include or cover * * * producers of the raw 
material or components from which the 
finished product is prepared.” 

In the glace-cherry case, the Commission 
did not take the position that since fresh 
cherries were only the “raw material” used 
in making glace cherries, domestic cherry 
growers were not entitled—on that account— 
to consideration in an escape-clause pro- 
ceeding which dealt with the “finished” 
product, i.e., glace cherries.*. Senator Morse’s 
proposed amendment was intended to meet 
a condition that in fact did not exist; and 
even if his amendment has been part of the 
legislation in effect when the glace-cherry 
case was being considered, the Commission 
could not have made any escape-clause rec- 
ommendation that could have resulted in 
appreciable benefit to domestic cherry 
growers. We observe further that if rejec- 
tion of the Morse amendment is to be re- 
garded as a congressional directive to the 
Tariff Commission not to recognize produ- 
cers of a “raw material” as an “interested 
party” in an escape-clause proceeding in- 
volving finished articles made from such raw 
material, the Commission has already dis- 
regarded the directive. 

The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955—for which the Morse amendment was 
first proposed and rejected—became effective 
in June 1955. The Commission in its third 
groundfish fillet escape-clause investigation, 
which was instituted in January 1956, and 
completed in October 1956, stated in its 
unanimous decision that— 

“The domestic industry that produces 
articles like or directly competitive with im- 
ported groundfish fillets * * * embraces not 
only the concerns and their employees that 
convert groundfish into fillets * * * but 
also the owners and crews of vessels prin- 
cipally engaged in fishing for ground fish.” 
This concept of the domestic industry is no 
different from that to which the Commis- 
sion subscribed in the two preceding ground- 
fish fillet cases, both of which were com- 
pleted while the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 was in effect. 


*The Commission’s position in this case 
was that cherrygrowers could not properly 
be considered part of the industry producing 
glace cherries primarily because (1) even the 
record imports of glace cherries which oc- 
curred in 1951 were equivalent to less than 
1 percent of the production of sweet cher- 
ries in that year and were equivalent to only 
2 percent of the quantity of cherries sulfured 
in that year; (2) the increased imports of 
glace cherries were of only “minor impor- 
tance to the market for sulfured cherries, 
and of extremely minor importance to the 
market for the domestic crop of sweet cher- 
ries”; and (3) “imports of preserved cherries 
in all forms * * * have been of very small 
importance to the growers of sweet cherries 
and the packers of sulfured cherries.” Even 
the two Commissioners who dissented from 
the majority finding (that imports of glace 
cherries were not causing or threatening 
serious injury to the domestisc industry pro- 
ducing glace cherries) did not contend that 
cherrygrowers were part of the glace-cherry 
industry or that restriction of imports of 
glace cherries would appreciably benefit 
them. 
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More recently, the Commission in its 
escape-clause investigation of lead and zinc 
(eseape-clause investigation No. 65, April 
24, 1958), unanimously identified the do- 
mestic industry which produces articles 
“like or directly competitive” with imports 
of “unmanufactured lead” as that which 
produces a wide range of articles extending 
from lead-bearing ores to lead pigs and bars 
and even to “antimonial scrap lead and type 
metal and alloys or combinations of lead, 
not specially provided for.” The unmanu- 
factured zinc industry was identified as hav- 
ing a similar breadth. In the Commission’s 
words, “The domestic lead and zinc indus- 
tries are * * * comprised of establishments 
engaged primarily in mining, milling (con- 
centrating), smelting, and refining opera- 
tions.” 

Since the Commission—even after the 
Morse amendment was _ rejected—unani- 
mously recognized producers of raw materi- 
als, such as groundfish, and lead and zinc 
ores as “interested parties’ for purposes of 
initiating escape-clause proceedings to re- 
strict imports of such “finished products” 
as groundfish fillets, and lead pigs and zinc 
slab, respectively, we can think of no valid 
reason why the Commission should not now 
recognize producers of lambs and sheep as an 
“interested party” in an escape-clause pro- 
ceeding to restrict imports of lamb and mut- 
ton. There is an even more cogent reason 
for so recognizing them than there was for 
recognizing fishermen and lead-zinc miners 
as “interested parties” in the aforemen- 
tioned cases. Whereas a substantial part 
of the catch of groundfish is not converted 
into fillets, and an appreciable part of the 
zinc ore is not converted into zinc slab, vir- 
tually all of the commercially produced 
lambs, as well as all of the sheep that are 
economically salvageable, are converted into 
meat. 

SCOPE OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


The Commission’s announced purpose in 
ordering the instant investigation was ‘“‘to de- 
termine whether lamb and mutton, fresh, 
chilled or frozen, sheep, and lambs, all clas- 
sifiable under paragraph 702 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, are * * * being imported into 
the United States in such increased quanti- 
ties * * * as to cause or threaten serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry producing like 
or directly competitive products.” 

Although the foregoing identifies the do- 
mestic industry as that which produces 
articles like or directly competitive with im- 
ports of “lamb and mutton * * * sheep and 
lambs,” we identify it as the industry whose 
joint products are wool and meat (lamb and 
mutton). All of the enumerated imports 
covered by the investigation impinge on the 
industry as we conceive of it. In this inves- 
tigation, however, we are primarily concerned 
with lamb and mutton rather than with wool 
(most of which is produced by sheep raisers 
but some is also produced by slaughter- 
houses). For this reason, we shall hence- 
forth—as a practical matter—identify the 
domestic industry as that which produces 
lamb and mutton. In so doing, we wish to 
observe that we do not contend that live 
domestic lambs and sheep are “like or di- 
rectly competitive” with imported lamb and 
mutton, but we do contend that domestic 
producers of lambs and sheep are part of the 
industry that produces lamb and mutton. 

In the processing of any article through 
successive stages, one may wish to distin- 
guish between the “raw material” and the 
“finished product,” stage by stage. Thus, 
the newborn lamb may be regarded as the 
finished product of the sheep raiser but as 
the raw material for the feeder; the mature 
lamb may be considered the finished product 
of the feeder but the raw material for the 
packing plant; the major finished product of 
the packing plant; that is, the dressed car- 
cass, May become the raw material for the 
retail butcher; and the various retail cuts 
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of lamb may become the raw material used in 
the restaurant and institutional trade or in 
the private home. Some successive stages 
of processing may overlap others, and some 
stages can be divided into substages. For 
éxample; unboned mutton may become the 
raw material for concerns that specialize in 
boning meat, and boned mutton may become 
the raw material for the sausage maker. 
From the foregoing, it is clear that an 
article may be regarded as a raw material in 
one context but as a finished product in 
another. The distinction between a raw 
material and a finished product is, as a 
practical matter, not always easily made; 
and where closely related successive stages 
in processing are involved, there may be no 
purpose in making the distinction at all.’ In 
the context of the escape-clause statute, we 
do not believe that the Judas goat leading 
a procession of lambs along the runway to 
the slaughter pen marks the end of the pro- 
duction of a raw material and the beginning 
of the production of a finished article. Yet 
this is the implication of the view that sheep 
raisers and feeders are not part of the in- 
dustry that produces lamb and mutton. 
While the conversion of the live lamb into 
a lamb carcass (plus various byproducts) is 
a momentous event in the career of the 
lamb, the operation adds less to the value 
of the product than does, for example, the 
maturing of the newborn lamb into the 
finished lamb ready for slaughter.* More- 
over, the grower and the feeder of lambs 
and sheep—both abroad and in the United 
States—are much more active, and have a 
far greater interest than the packer in pro- 
moting the consumption of dressed lamb 
and mutton. The Australian Meat Board, 
for example, consists of 12 members, 7 of 
whom represent livestock producers, 2 rep- 
resent exporters, 1 represents employees, 1 


7 We like to believe that if, for example, 
an escape-clause investigation were insti- 
tuted for the purpose of determining whether 
imports of sliced and wrapped, 24-ounce 
square-shaped loaves of white bread were 
causing or threatening serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing “like or directly 
competitive” products, the Commission 
would not hold (1) that only producers of 
sliced and wrapped bread qualified as “in- 
terested parties”; (2) that producers of un- 
sliced bread (of which there are many that 
do not produce sliced bread as well) supplied 
only the “raw material” for the “bread 
slicer” (which might be either the bakery 
itself, a sandwich manufacturer, the retail 
grocer, or the housewife); or (3) that the 
“bread slicer” merely provided the “raw ma- 
terial’ for the “bread wrapper” (which might 
be the bakery or the retail grocer). We 
leave to others to consider which of the 
following domestic sliced and wrapped breads 
should, under the escape-clause statute, be 
considered “like” and which should be con- 
sidered “directly competitive” with the com- 
plained-of imports: 16- and 32-ounce loaves, 
round loaves, oval-shaped loaves, twisted 
loaves, rye bread with seeds, rye bread with- 
out seeds, pumpernickel, graham bread, 
raisin bread, cinnamon bread, and the 
various combinations of sizes, shapes, and 
varieties. We also leave to others to con- 
sider whether even all domestic white bread 
would necessarily be either “like” or “di- 
rectly competitive” with the imported white 
bread, for white bread is available in many 
varieties—sour, sweet, compact, “airy,” salt- 
rising, buttermilk, potato, dietetic, and so 
forth, and even “pink” white bread is now 
available for ‘making decorative sandwiches.” 

* Actually, the packer generally pays more 
for a live lamb than it realizes from the sale 
of the lamb’s carcass; and the aggregate 
value of the pelt and offal generally exceeds 
the packer’s entire processing cost plus 
profit. 
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represents government instrumentalities, 
and 1 is a Government nominee.’ No repre- 
sentative of the meatpackers is listed as a 
member, notwithstanding that the board 
supports representatives in the United King- 
dom and North America primarily to pro- 
mote the sale of Australian meats. In the 
United States, the American Sheep Producers 
Council—not the meatpackers—has played 
the dominant role in promoting the sale of 
lamb through extensive and costly advertis- 
ing campaigns. 

We recognize that the slaughterers of 
lambs and sheep are part of the industry 
that produces lamb and mutton, but we re- 
gard the raisers and the feeders of lambs 
and sheep as not only a part of the same in- 
dustry but as the part having much the 
greater stake in the industry’s well-being. 
But even if we were disposed to regard the 
slaughterers of lambs and sheep as consti- 
tuting a separate industry—in the sense con- 
templated by the escape-clause statute—we 
would not find it feasible to do so. Only a 
small share of the lambs and sheep are 
slaughtered in plants that engage exclusive- 
ly,” or predominantly, in slaughtering such 
animals. There is no reason to suppose that 
their experience (on which the Commission 
has only incomplete information) is repre- 
sentative of that of the much larger number 
of plants in which the slaughter of lambs 
and sheep accounts for only a small part of 
the total operations. Of the plants that 
slaughter as many as 20,000 lambs and sheep 
per year, few have submitted data that would 
enable the Commission to segregate their 
operations involving lambs and sheep from 
their other operations. The escape-clause 
statute, it will be recalled, requires that 
“the Commission shall (so far as practic- 
able) distinguish or separate the operations 
of the producing organizations involving the 
like or directly competitive products or arti- 
cles * * * from the operations of such or- 
ganizations involving other products or 
articles.” 

IMPACT OF IMPORTS 


All sectors of a domestic industry that are 
affected by imports are obviously not af- 
fected by them in like degree. In our opin- 
ion, imports of the articles here under review 
bear much more directly on the well-being 
of the raisers and the feeders of lambs and 
sheep than on that of the slaughterers. Con- 
ceivably those imports could enter at such 
prices and in such volume as to impoverish 
the raisers and the feeders of lambs and 
sheep without necessarily having an appre- 
ciable adverse effect on the slaughterers at 
all. The position of slaughterers generally 
was succinctly expressed to a Tariff Commis- 
sion representative in his interview with a 
meatpacker whose plant, incidentally, is 
devoted primarily to the processing of lambs 
and sheep. This packer, in explanation of 
why he was not concerned about imports of 
either lambs and sheep or lamb and mutton 
and why, therefore, he was not interested in 
the Commission’s investigation or its out- 
come, declared: ‘“‘That is not my problem. I 
only get paid for operating in the middle. If 
imports are cheap, that price is reflected on 
the growers. That is their problem.” 

The above-mentioned view stems in part 
from the passive role that meatpackers cus- 
tomarily occupy in relation to the volume of 
their production of lamb and mutton. 
Whereas the volume production of most arti- 
cles is determined by the processors them- 
selves, effective control over the volume of 
slaughter of meat animals is exercised pri- 


*Statement of Mr. J. L. Shute, Chairman 
of the Australian Meat Board at the public 
hearing before the Commission on March 25, 
1960. 

Less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
packers in the United States slaughter lambs 
and sheep only. 
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marily by livestock producers—of whom 
there are hundreds of thousands. Meat- 
packers generally buy all of the livestock 
‘that is offered to them by ranchers and 
farmers either directly or through the mar- 
kets in or near the areas in which the live- 
stock is produced. Moreover, meatpackers 
have little control over the prices which they 
are obliged to pay for livestock. Those prices 
are largely determined by the compiex of 
forces that result in the close correlation be- 
tween the prices of meats and those of live- 
stock. Insofar as slaughterers of lambs and 
sheep are concerned, they are indeed “op- 
erating in the middle.” 

No information that we received in the 
course of this investigation leads us to be- 
lieve that the domestic industry under re- 
view is now being seriously injured by im- 
ports at their present level, despite the 
sharply rising trend. We are confident, how- 
ever, that the prospective continuation of 
that trend will—unless arrested—cause seri- 
ous injury in the near future. We therefore 
hold that the industry is presently being 
threatened with serious injury, primarily for 
the reasons set forth below." 

The principal foreign sources of lamb and 
mutton for the United States are New Zea- 
land, Australia, and Iceland. These coun- 
tries, as well as many of their best foreign 
customers, have increased production of lamb 
and mutton in recent years. As a conse- 
quence, the three countries have been in- 
tensifying their efforts to increase sales in 
the United States. Moreover, as a result of 
cancellation of a trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom, Australia is no longer 
obliged to limit its shipments of lamb and 
mutton to the United States as it was lim- 
ited prior to October 1, 1958. New Zealand 
was freed from a similar limitation at an 
earlier date. Representatives of meat boards 
and cooperatives that are sponsored by the 
governments of the principal exporters of 
lamb and mutton have been particularly 
energetic in establishing connections with 
U.S. importers, distributors, wholesalers, and 
chainstore organizations. It will be recalled 
that Mr. John Andrew, on behalf of the 
New Zealand Meat Producers Board, stated at 
the Commission’s public hearing: 

“We hope to continue to sell, and grad- 
ually expand our sales of lamb in the United 
States without displacing any domestic meat. 
We would merely keep pace with your ex- 
panding population. * * * The United 
Kingdom and the United States are not the 
only markets in which we hope to expand 
our sales.” 

Australia, New Zealand, and Iceland now 
export in the neighborhood of 700 million 
pounds of lamb and mutton annually and 
are therefore in a position, whenever they 
believe that it is in their interest to do so, 
to shift from one market to another. Those 


“The escape-clause statute provides for 
relief from any “product * * * being im- 
ported in such increased quantities * * * as 
to * * * threaten serious injury.” Since 
imports generally enter the country at an 
irregular rate, we interpret “being imported” 
to refer, not to any instantaneous rate of 
flow, but rather to the average rate of flow 
over a short interval ending with the “pres- 
ent.” Whether products “being imported” 
pose a threat of serious injury for a domestic 
industry (that is not already being seriously 
injured by such imports) may depend on 
whether such flow of imports is at an acceler- 
ative, decelerative, or more or less constant 
rate. Since “threat of injury” implies fu- 
turity, the materialization of such threats— 
to an industry not presently being seriously 
injured from increased imports—will result 
primarily from future imports, not from 
those already entered. Lamb, mutton, and 
lambs and sheep, considered in the aggregate, 
are now “being imported” at a sharply ris- 
ing rate. 
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three countries in the aggregate now ship 
to the United States only an exceedingly 
small share of their total exports. 

U.S. imports of both lamb and mutton have 
risen sharply in recent years. Imports of 
lamb rose from 6.8 million pounds in 1958 to 
9.5 million pounds in 1959, and those of mut- 
ton from 17.2 million pounds to 47.3 million 
pounds, The combined imports of lamb and 
mutton in 1959 were more than twice as 
large as those in 1958 and 15 times as large 
as the annual average in 1950-57. Imports 
thus far in 1960 indicate a continuation of 
a rising trend. 

Imports of lamb (including the meat 
equivalent of imported lambs) supply a 
small but steadily rising share of the total 
lamb consumption in the United States. 
Imports of mutton, on the other hand, sup- 
ply a large and steadily rising share of the 
domestic consumption of mutton. Whereas 
imports accounted for less than 3 percent of 
the domestic consumption of mutton in 
1954-56, they accounted for 6 percent in 
1957 and for 61 percent in 1959. 

We recognize that even in 1959, imports 
of mutton accounted for less than 214 per- 
cent of the domestic consumption of all 
manufacturing meats, a still smaller share 
of all meats and meat products, and only 
an infinitesimal share of all meats, poultry, 
and fish. From the standpoint of the sheep 
raiser, however, the share of consumption 
of mutton supplied by imports is the most 
significant ratio. 

Data are lacking that would enable us 
to determine the elasticity of demand for 
lamb and mutton at either wholesale or 
retail levels. It is evident, however, that an 
increase in supply—irrespective of its cause 
or origin—operates to reduce prices at both 
the wholesale and retail levels. Thus, an 
increase in imports of lamb and mutton 
(whether as dressed carcasses or live animals) 
tends to lower the price that domestic 
sheep raisers can realize from their sale of 
lambs and sheep. We recognize that other 
market forces operate concurrently with 
change in the level of imports and that the 
resultant of those other forces might be more 
important in affecting the price of domestic 
lambs and sheep than the change in the 
level of imports. In an escape-clause in- 
vestigation, however, we are concerned 
primarily with the impact of imports, for 
the sole remedial action which the escape- 
clause statute specifically authorizes the 
Commission to recommend is a restriction of 
imports, through either tariffs or quotas, or 
through a combination of the two. 

Since the domestic consumption of lamb 
and mutton is largely concentrated in a few 
States, imports tend to flow to the key mar- 
kets in those areas, and the prices for lamb 
and mutton in those markets largely govern 
the prices that prevail elsewhere. Since the 
prices of lamb and mutton are sensitive to 
changes in supply, even a small increase in 
imports may have a substantial effect on 
prices not only in the areas where most of 
the lamb and mutton is consumed, but 
throughout the country; and the repercus- 
sions of those price changes are felt by 
virtually all domestic sheep raisers—irrespec- 
tive of their distance from the ultimate con- 
sumers of lamb and mutton. 

Buyer resistance to imported frozen lamb 
is diminishing with the result that the price 
differential between such lamb and domestic 
fresh lamb is narrowing. Frozen lamb is 
finding increasing acceptance not only by 
the institutional trade, but also by the 
ever-increasing number of householders who 
own freezers. The availability of imported 
lamb at prices substantially below those for 
domestic lamb presently enables wholesale 
buyers. to bargain for price concessions as a 
condition for purchasing the domestic 
product. 

Prices of both lambs and sheep have de- 
clined irregularly with the rise in imports 
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during the past few years, as shown by the 
indexes in the following tabulation (1957- 
58=100). 








1959 






Canner and cutter cows. 84.2 115. 8 | 114.7 

ON ee nnn 97.5 80.5 

Choice steers. _-_.....--| 92.7 109.9 
99. 3 


Choice lambs-.._....----} 93.5 


| 


The decline has been both absolute and 
in relation to the prices of “competitive” 
meat animals. 

In 1957, the year before imports of mut- 
ton began to rise so sharply, the average 
price of ewes in the Forth Worth market 
was $7.16 per hundred pounds. In 1958, 
when sausage meats were in particularly 
short supply, the price of ewes advanced to 
only $7.52 per hundred. In 1959, notwith- 
standing an even shorter supply of sausage 
meats, the average price of ewes was 20 per- 
cent below the average that had prevailed 
in 1957-58, while, in contrast, the price of 
canner and cutter cows was 15 percent above 
the 1957-58 average. 

The rising imports of mutton have so 
depressed domestic prices for mature sheep 
that many sheep raisers prefer to allow the 
animals to die on the ranch rather than 
take them to slaughter. Further, because of 
the high cost of converting domestic mutton 
carcasses into boned mutton, many domestic 
users of mutton prefer to buy the imported 
boned product instead of domestic carcasses. 
The increased competition from imported 
mutton has—also to the detriment of the 
sheep raiser—widened the price differential 
between boneless fresh mutton and canner 
and cutter cow meat. Whereas mutton 
prices were generally 75 percent to 85 per- 
cent, but never less than 70 percent, of 
prices for canner and cutter cows in the 
years prior to 1959, they averaged only 62 
percent in June-September 1959, a period in 
which imports were very large. The widen- 
ing price differencial between mutton and 
beef is particularly significant in view of 
the short supply of low-grade beef and the 
high degree of substitutability of mutton 
for beef in an everwidening range of manu- 
factured meat products. 

The price of domestic lambs also has re- 
acted unfavorably to the recent increase in 
imports of lamb. Whereas that price was 
fairly steady in 1957 and 1958, it had de- 
clined by 1959 (see table 15 in the appendix). 
The decline, though not as sharp as for the 
older sheep (and mutton), was nevertheless 
damaging to sheep raisers, inasmuch as in- 
come from lambs accounts for the greater 
part of their total income. 

The decline in prices for lambs and sheep 
has caused a shrinkage in both total income 
derived from lambs and sheep and net ranch 
income received by sheep raisers. Although 
the number of sheep and lambs slaughtered 
in the United States was 9 percent greater 
in 1959 than in 1958, the resulting gross 
returns to sheep raisers from lambs and 
sheep were almost 5 percent lower in 1959 
than in 1958. Had the prices in 1959 been 
the same as those in 1958, gross returns to 
sheep raisers in 1959 would have been nearly 
15 percent greater than they were. 

The good rainfall and pasture and favor- 
able feed prices in 1957-59 resulted in lower 
costs and higher incomes for raisers in 1957 
and 1958, but not in 1959. Net ranch income 
was smaller in 1959 both because receipts 
from sales were lower than in 1958 (despite 
the greater number of animals sold in that 
year), and because the cost of raising the 
larger number of animals was greater than 
in 1958. 

In conclusion, we observe that the pres- 
ently rising trend of imports (considered 
in the aggregate), the continuing ability 
and expectation of foreign suppliers to ex- 
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pand sales (primarily of lamb and mutton) 
in the United States, and the increasing con- 
sumer acceptance of imports are the under- 
lying causes of the serious injury with which 
the domestic industry is now threatened. 
While rising imports might be allowed to 
continue for yet awhile without precipitating 
serious injury, we are of the opinion that 
postponement of action for that reason 
would be hazardous. The time margin is too 
short to indulge in “brinkmanship” when the 
well-being of a major domestic industry is 
in jeopardy. As for the enigmatic view that 
raisers of sheep and lambs are not part of 
the industry that produces lamb and mutton 
and hence are not even an “interested party” 
for the major purposes of this investigation, 
we observe only grim paradox: Those who 
have demonstrated the most interest and 
have the most at stake (the raisers of sheep 
and lambs) do not qualify as an “interested 
party”; but those who have shown virtually 
no interest and have little at stake (the 
slaughterers of sheep and lambs) do so qual- 
ify—despite the fact that the Commission 
would not find it practicable to identify 
those slaughterers as constituting a separate 
industry eligible for escape-clause Trelief 
under any circumstances. 


» RECOMMENDATION 


To prevent materialization of the serious 
injury that now threatens the domestic in- 
dustry under review, we recommend that the 
total quantities of live sheep and lambs, 
of lamb, fresh, chilled, or frozen, and of 
mutton, fresh, chilled, or frozen, which may 
be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption during any 12-month period 
beginning on July 1, 1960, or of any subse- 
quent year, at the existing rates of duty, shall 
be limited to 90,000 head, 11,125,000 pounds, 
and 47,700,000 pounds, respectively; that im- 
ports in excess of such quantities shall be 
assessed additional duties at the rates of 75 
cents per head, 7 cents per pound, and 5 
cents per pound, respectively; that the total 
quota quantities shall be allocated among 
supplying countries as follows: 


Live sheep and lambs: Head 
Os. batt hed oe Sires tt ed 40, 000 
Ni hs Bd ei Be 49, 000 
er UN oh ks cots. Bc ctate 1, 000 

TGR sentient Hiss ccenk 90, 000 

Lamb, fresh, chilled, or frozen: Pounds 
ew: Gentand. . o.oo ccc... 4, '703, 000 
A tlie ot. Sess 3, 009, 000 
UNG ia ind kre hk 2, 473, 000 
PN 7 sili eesti initio Evin sd 929, 000 
OU. Gis ecceen ee 11, 000 

ic et tc cs 11, 125, 000 

Mutton, fresh, chilled, or frozen: fa Dari 
ND iste bande StE wees 37, 615, 000 
ee 9, 432, 000 
IR: Sidi edb sede sss 301, 000 
ME Siete ee Ee 303, 000 
ee UNO - ieee. eke 49, 000 

ONES aactotiets Sess. oS 47, 700, 000 


That if, by the beginning of the 10th 
month of the quota year, any of the allocated 
quantities shall not have been three-fourths 
filled by the respective supplying country, 
such allocated quantity for such supplying 
country shall be reduced by the amount of 
the deficit, and an amount equal thereto 
shall be made available to the other countries 
during the last 3 months of the quota year on 
a first-come, first-served basis at the existing 
rates of duty. 

The tariff quotas set forth above would 
permit slightly larger annual imports at the 
ordinary rates of duty than have entered in 
the past. We are of the opinion that the do- 
mestic industry could tolerate imports at 
such levels without being seriously injured. 
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The threat of serious injury to which the 
domestic industry is now exposed arises from 
the sharply rising trend of present imports. 
Unless that trend is arrested by some such 
tariff-quota restrictions as we propose, we 
expect imports in the near future to rise to 
such levels as would certainly cause serious 
injury to the domestic industry. 

We recommend a quota on imports of the 
live animals, not on the ground that such 
imports by themselves threaten the domestic 
industry with serious injury, but rather be- 
cause those imports impinge on the domes- 
tic industry little differently than do the 
imports of the dressed animals. 

Since the tariff quotas that we propose 
would not require any foreign supplier 
henceforth to reduce annual exports to this 
market below the annual level supplied in 
any prior year, we do not believe that adop- 
tion of our proposal would cause serious hard- 
ship on any foreign supplier. 

Walter R. Schreiber, 

WALTER R. SCHREIBER, 
Commissioner. 

Glenn W. Sutton, 

GLENN W. SUTTON, 
Commissioner. 





ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF THE 
WEST 


Mr. McGEE. I should like to expand 
upon the subject of the economic growth 
of the West in a much broader vein than 
merely that of lamb and wool, and to 
suggest that the expansion available 
there is the kind of growth available 
not only to the West but to all of our 
land together. 

In the early part of the history of this 
country the Eastern States, for the most 
part, contributed unselfishly of their re- 
sources, energy, and ingenuity to de- 
velop what we call the United States. 
And then, in a curious broad jump in 
history, we jumped from the Mississippi 
and Missouri clear to the west coast, 
where we had a new surge of growth 
and the tapping of resources for the 
benefit of the whole Nation. 

In the Rocky Mountain West—and I 
think the situation of the Rocky Moun- 
tain West is analogous to that of the 49th 
State, Alaska, a distinguished repre- 
sentative of which is now in the chair 
[Mr. BaRTLETT]—we have untapped re- 
sources of untold quantity and value that 
can be turned to the national use, for 
the national benefit, and in the national 
interest. 

These are resources that need to be 
expanded, not by an economy of budg- 
etry, but by an economy of investment, 
not with a philosophy of spending, but, 
rather, with the contrasting philosophy 
of developing. 

It is with the whole concept of de- 
veloping a broad economic base in the 
West that I introduced my preliminary 
remarks and that I conclude with the 
plea to the Nation to use, before it is too 
late, the richest storehouse Mother Na- 
ture has provided in the West for all 
Americans. It is this storehouse which 
provides the means of expansion, of eco- 
nomic growth, and of stepping up the 
rate of economic growth, to meet the 
challenge being forced upon us from the 
well-known front of Eastern Europe and 
the continental region of Asia at the 
present time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ENDORSEMENT BY MRS. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT OF ADLAI STEVENSON 
FOR PRESIDENT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, to- 
day a great lady of America, in her ef- 
fort for peace, social progress, and im- 
proving the lot of the average American, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt spoke very 
strongly in behalf of the endorsement of 
a potential Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency. Mrs. Roosevelt, as reported 
in the press today, from her wisdom, 
experience, and love of the Democratic 
Party, has made a declaration that will 
certainly be considered by the 30 or 35 
million Americans who believe in the 
Democratic Party. I believe it is a very 
cogent and. thoughtful suggestion for 
our future. Because of its importance I 
should like to read into the Recorp this 
column by Mrs. Roosevelt: 


I am about to exercise the prerogative of a 
woman and change my mind. Up to this 
time, I have been firmly saying I would come 
out for no one as the Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency until the convention, and 
now I am going to join some of my friends in 
a plea to the convention delegates to nomi- 
nate as the standard bearer of the Democratic 
Party Adlai E. Stevenson. 

He is not a declared candidate. I have felt 
strongly that having made two campaigns for 
the Democratic Party in which the people 
of the country, though they voted for him 
in great numbers did not give him a major- 
ity, one had no right to ask him to make a 
third campaign. So far he has been unwill- 
ing to become a candidate and I can well 
understand how a proud and sensitive man 
would be unwilling to offer himself as a 
candidate for the third time when he has 
been twice defeated. 

Without any question the leading candi- 
date for the nomination is Senator KENNEDY, 
who has worked hard, and I admire him for 
the way in which he has worked and cam- 
paigned. Up to the time of the summit con- 
ference my political mail hardly mentioned 
any of the other candidates. I was either 
being berated for not coming out for KEN- 
NEDY or I was berated for fear I would come 
out for KENNEDy. As a matter of fact, I had 
made up my mind that the time had come 
for a woman of my age to leave the active 
effort to nominate a particular candidate to 
the younger members of the party. Since 
the summit conference, however, I have not 
had a letter in my political mail mentioning 
anybody but Governor Stevenson, and in my 
many personal contacts more and more peo- 
ple talk of him. The reasons given are that 
the position in the world now requires ma- 
turity, it requires experience, and that the 
only man meeting the requirements since 
the failure of the summit is Adlai E. Steven- 
son. He has talked with and won the respect 
of the leaders of many nations. He has been 
educating himself in world conditions by 
firsthand knowledge—Africa, Asia, the Near 
East, South America are all places he has 
visited and many of the men carrying respon- 
sibilities in these countries he has talked 
with and as you meet with them you realize 
that his qualities of character and mind 
have won respect. 
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This is what 1 think the people who have 
been writing and talking to me since the 
summit conference feel. It is not that they 
are against any one of the other candidates 
put they feel that more of the qualities 
needed are to be found in this man who has 
twice been our candidate and who now does 
not seek to be nominated, but I think would 
not refuse to accept responsibility. 

As a Democrat I know that this campaign 
is not going to be easy to win. If Mr. Nixon 
is nominated on the Republican ticket, you 
can look for a tough and unscrupulous cam- 

n, and I feel strongly as an American 
that at the present moment when the de- 
cisions that will have to be made are such 
serious decisions, I do not want them made 
by the type of man Mr. Nixon is. I think 
the majority of the people of this country 
have this feeling too. Mr. Rockefeller him- 
self has questioned the lack of clarity that 
has existed so far in Mr. NIxon’s own pres- 
entation of his future policies. This may be 
a bid on the part of Mr. Rockefeller for the 
nomination of the Republican Party, and his 
criticism of certain Republican policies might 
bring him many adherents, but I have a feel- 
ing that it is difficult for any candidate at 
this time to hope to change the trend of 
Republican policy. 

Therefore, we as Democrats must nominate 
the strongest possible ticket and there is no 
question in my mind that this ticket is a 
Stevenson-Kennedy ticket. 

This is asking a great deal of Mr. KENNEDy, 
who has wanted the nomination for the high- 
est place and who has worked hard for it 
and who is probably practically assured of 
being closer to victory than any man has ever 
been before a convention of our party. I 
hope, however, that we have learned that we 
must never nominate as Vice President some- 
one we would not be willing to have as 
President, and in this case, while I know 
it means unselfishness and courage on the 
part of Mr. KenNepy, if he is willing to take 
second place on the ticket, it also means 
for him the opportunity to grow and to learn 
and he is young enough to look forward to 
many more years of public service. 

He will gain enormously in stature if he 
thinks of the country, rather than of himself. 
I realize, of course, that to have worked as 
he has worked he must feel competent to 
meet the tremendous decisions that await 
the next President of the United States, but 
I am also confident that he will be honest in 
facing the situation as it is in this country 
and will realize that the victory in the coming 
election depends on many factors. One of 
them seems to be a growing sense on the 
part of the people that Adlai E. Stevenson 
has more wisdom, more experience, and more 
maturity than any other candidate. In addi- 
tion, he has the humility, courage, and flexi- 
bility of mind which makes it possible for a 
great man to recognize a mistake if he makes 
one and turn to another solution. 

The November victory seems to me of para- 
mount importance to our Nation. Our peo- 
ple need restored confidence in their own 
judgment and sense of being trusted because 
they are informed. Above all, the world 
needs a man in the White House whom they 
respect for his good judgment and resource- 
fulness. 

I believe only Adlai E. Stevenson can give 
them this assurance. 


Mr. President, I feel that this state- 
ment by Mrs. Roosevelt expresses the 
hopes of many of the unorganized mil- 
lions of American people who have been 
looking, hoping, and wishing for an op- 
portunity—perhaps the last opportunity 
this country may ever have—to avail 
themselves of the superior qualities of 
intellect and experience Governor Ste- 
venson has demonstrated to the Ameri- 
can people. He is a man who has not 
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suffered from defeat on two occasions, 
but has grown constantly. His under- 
standing of world conditions and his ap- 
proach to them I feel would justly make 
him the ideal candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party in November. 





AGRICULTURAL HALL OF FAME 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the votes by which H.R. 5789 
was ordered to a third reading and 
passed be reconsidered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is now before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if the 
bill is now before the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that in line 6 on page 1 
the address following my name read “Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico,” instead of 
‘“‘Washington, District of Columbia.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, also 
on page 2, lines 4 and 5, that the address 
following the name of Frank Carlson be 
changed to read “Concordia, Kansas,” 
instead of “Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia.”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendments to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and the 
bill be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are meeting today, Friday, in 
the early part of June. We shall wish 
to consider, before we leave for the con- 
vention, the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation bill conference report; we will 
have to act upon the general Govern- 
ment matters appropriation bill; the 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill; the State, Justice, 
and judiciary appropriation bill; the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill; the 
defense appropriation bill, which was in- 
creased by something over a billion dol- 
lars over the President’s budget esti- 
mates, and which will be reported by the 
committee. Incidentally, I wish to give 
notice that that bill will be brought up 
in the Senate in the early part of next 
week, as soon as we can get an agree- 
ment. 

We will also have to consider the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, which is now 
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in conference. Also the legislative ap- 
propriation bill and the civil functions 
appropriation bill. 

That makes about 10 appropriation 
bills. 

In addition, we want to give considera- 
tion to Calendar No. 1163, Senate Joint 
Resolution 170, the NATO Citizens’ Con- 
vention bill, and Calendar No. 1586, H.R. 
7634, the public-works authorization bill. 
I give notice that I should like to bring 
that up in the early part of the week— 
on Tuesday, anyway. Also Calendar 
No. 1411, S. 2929, dealing with the dis- 
claimer affidavit in the National Defense 
Education Act. I have been requested 
to schedule that bill. I have given notice 
that I will schedule it, and I will do so 
at any time that is convenient to the 
proponents and the opponents. I hope 
it will be next week. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In addition, 
there is the housing bill, which I should 
like to bring up by motion as soon as the 
committee reports it. 

As all Senators know, we have asked 
for a conference on the education bill. 
When and if the conference is held and 
the conferees agree, we will want to act 
on the conference report. 

The minimum-wage bill is to be acted 
upon next week. I do not know whether 
it will be reported to the Senate next 
week. But soon after it is reported we 
hope to have it cleared and brought up 
by motion. 

There are also to be considered the 
extension of the Sugar Act and the Debt 
Ceiling Act. There is also the medical 
plan for the aged. We will have to wait 
for the House on that. But we do expect 
some measure to be passed there. Then 
there will be postal pay increase measure. 

There are many other bills that will 
engage the attention of the Senate. The 
ones I have enumerated are matters 
we will want to consider, if possible, be- 
fore we leave for the conventions. I hope 
we may be able to dispose of them. 

Therefore, I hope that Senators will 
be on notice that it may be necessary to 
have some Saturday sessions, and that 
it may be necessary to run late in the 
evening, for the balance of the month of 
June and up until the Senate concludes 
its business. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Did I understand the 
Senator correctly to say that it is his 
purpose and intention to try to bring 
up the defense appropriation bill early 
next week? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Whenever 
it is agreeable under the rule for the 
Senate to bring it up and whenever the 
chairman will bring it up. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We reported the bill 


today. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. I was hopeful that it 


would be agreeable to the majority leader 
and the minority leader that we dispose 
of that bill, as far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, as soon as we can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas always appreciates the fine 
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cooperation of the Senator. from New 
Mexico, and we always like to suit his 
pleasure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have just one com- 
ment to make. I quite agree with the 
majority leader. The program he has 
announced is a rather impressive work- 
load, consisting of major policy bills and 
appropriation bills, and obviously it will 
take considerable doing to express those 
into action by recess time, if it is pro- 
posed to recess the Senate, because I 
apprehend in the list are some highly 
controversial bills that will take some 
time. 

I am glad that we are advised now that 
the sessions will be longer and that they 
will run later. There is the probability, 
then, of Saturday sessions at the end of 
every week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think every 
Senator should be on notice that if we 
have proposed legislation on the calendar 
to be considered we will expect to have 
Saturday sessions from now on. I think 
every Senator ought to be on notice, if he 
expects to be recorded on any legislation, 
that he should make his plans accord- 
ingly. The four weeks ahead of us will 
be very busy ones. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am grateful to the 
majority leader for this expression. It 
will be extremely helpful. So often Sen- 
ators accept invitations to dinner meet- 
ings and other meetings with groups of 
constituents. I want to be sure that we 
shall get notice to all our Members that 
they will accept such invitations at their 
peril, because there may be rollcalls at 
the time they are attending such 
meetings. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. As he knows, on occasions I 
have found it necessary to be away from 
the Chamber. I try to be absent as little 
as possible. However, last evening I had 
an engagement I had to keep. I did not 
ask the Senate to recess at 6 o’clock or 

'6:30 or 7 o’clock because of my engage- 

ment. I thought that would be an im- 
position on the Senate. I did ask my 
friend from Illinois to give me a live pair, 
which he did, and which I am ready to 
reciprocate on any and all occasions 
when he desires it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is an under- 
standing we have, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think that 
a Senator ought to get a pair for himself 
or be prepared to vote or be prepared to 
miss a vote on such occasions. 

Some Senators have come to me on 
occasions and said, “I have a meeting 
to attend on Tuesday, and I do not want 
to vote on Tuesday. I do not want to 
vote on Thursday or Saturday.” We 
cannot have much of that from here on 
out if we are to act on this program. I 
hope Senators will make their plans ac- 
cordingly. 





COAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT BILL 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
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what the plan is for calling up the coal 
research and development bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is no 
plan whatsoever. The bill has not been 
cleared by the policy committee. This 
is the matter about which the distin- 
guished junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] spoke to me the other 
day, and about which he wrote me a 
letter, too. I know of the interest of 
the Senators from West Virginia and 
of the interest of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarkK] and the Sena- 
tor from Utah {Mr. Moss], who also have 
talked to me about the bill. 

In due time, following regular proce- 
dure, the policy committee will consider 
the bill. If they believe it should be 
scheduled for action by the Senate, they 
will do so. The matter will have the 
prompt attention of the policy com- 
mittee. 

As I recall, the bill has been on the 
calendar a very short time. I have had 
more conversations about it than I have 
had about almost any other bill. I have 
said I would be very glad to bring the 
bill before the policy committee at the 
first opportunity. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am grateful for 
the response of the Senator from Texas. 

The coal research and development 
measure is vital legislation which this 
body and the House have heretofore ap- 
proved in form even less acceptable to 
the White House than the bill pending 
on the calendar. 

Both the majority and minority lead- 
ers have joined in advocating its passage 
in the past, and I am hopeful they will 
urge its enactment in the very near fu- 
ture. 

The record of hearings by committees 
and in debate provide ample evidence of 
the need for this legislation and of the 
equitableness of its provisions. 





FORTHCOMING RETIREMENT OF 
SENATOR MARTIN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to indicate that on Monday 
we thought we would take a little time to 
express tributes to Senator THomas 
Martin, of Iowa, who wil!l conclude his 
services at this session of the Senate. 
I am wondering if the majority leader 
has set any bills for consideration 
specifically on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; and I 
would not interfere with any tributes 
which are proposed to be paid to Senator 
MarTIN. I consider him to be one of the 
finest gentlemen and ablest legislators I 
have ever known. I want to participate 
in the tributes myself. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I share the Senator’s 
feeling. 





INCORPORATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL HALL OF FAME 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to comment 2 moment on 
H.R. 5789, the bill to provide for an 
Agricultural Hall of Fame, which was 
passed earlier today. 

The articles of incorporation contain 
the names of the persons who shall 
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represent the body of the corporate 
structure named the Agricultural Hall of 
Fame. Most of the distinguished agri- 
cultural leaders of the Nation, now and 
in recent years, are there by name. 

However, conspicious by the absence of 
his name is a former Secretary of Agri- 
culture and former Vice President of 
the United States, a gentleman with 
whom I have had my disagreements, and 
one whom I strongly opposed in 1948. 
Nevertheless, in my mind, he was one of 
the greatest Secretaries of Agriculture 
the Nation has ever had—Henry Wal- 
lace. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it is agreeable, I enter a motion 
that the Senate reconsider the votes by 
which the bill was ordered to a third 
reading and passed, so that I may make 
a check on what the Senator from Min- 
nesota has said. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GEE in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I correctly 
understand the current legislative situa- 
tion is that there is a motion to recon- 
sider the action taken by the Senate on 
H.R. 5789? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion has been entered to that effect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
reconsider the action by which H.R. 
5789 was ordered to a third reading and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that there be added to the bill, at 
the appropriate place, the name of 
“Henry A. Wallace, South Salem, N.Y.,” 
and the name of “N. W. Thatcher, St. 
Paul, Minn.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and the 
bill to be read the third time. The bill 
(H.R. 5789) was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
compliment the Senate upon the expedi- 
tious manner in which it has acted upon 
the motion to reconsider and the amend- 
ment to the bill. 


The 
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THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no other business to come before 
the Senate, except a little item which I 
have, we shall soon adjourn. 

Mr. President, I wish to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to a matter which 
has been brought to my attention today. 

The Congress of the United States 
passed, and there was adopted, on Au- 
gust 27, 1958, Public Law 85, entitled 
“The Humane Slaughter Act.” 

Mr. President, the act provided that 
certain practices in the slaughtering in- 
dustry should be established to fulfill the 
requirements of what we call “humane 
slaughter.” One of the provisions of the 
act was to assure that the purchases of 
meat supplies by the Federal Govern- 
ment or any of its agencies would be 
under conditions prescribed in the act 
relating to humane slaughter. 

I have before me a copy of the publi- 
cation known as the National Provi- 
sioner, June 11, 1960, volume 142, No. 
24. I read from the article, ‘News and 
Views”: 

The biggest buyer of meat for the US. 
Government made a cavity, if not a hole, in 
the teeth of the Federal Humane Slaughter 
Act as another State law with criminal pen- 
alties went on the books in Massachusetts 
and action on an even more stringent meas- 
ure was postponed until fall by the New 
Jersey Legislature. In announcing its pro- 
cedure for implémenting the Federal law, 
which becomes effective July 1, the Military 
Subsistence Supply Agency, purchaser of all 
meat for the Armed Forces, said it will re- 
quire certification of compliance with the 
humane slaughter regulations only in con- 
tracts exceeding $2,500. The Agency, through 
its Chicago headquarters and 10 regional 
buying offices, purchases about 500 million 
pounds of meat and meat products a year. 
Although the figures are not broken down 
by size of contract, a considerable portion of 
that volume is understood to be acquired in 
lots of $2,500 or less. 


I ask Senators to listen to this, Mr. 
President: 


“The decision to exempt small MSSA pur- 
chases from the certification requirement 
called for by the Humane Slaughter Act was 
made by the Department of the Army in the 
interest of simplified procurement,” an 
MSSA spokesman said. He explained: ‘‘Pur- 
chases below $2,500 fall into an area 
wherein simplified purchase methods are 
used to reduce administrative costs. The 
act does not specifically provide for such 
an exemption. However, in order to keep 
simplified purchase methods unencumbered, 
the Army has administratively adopted the 
exemption. The Army feels assured that 
slaughterers will use humane methods of 
slaughter in order to be eligible for larger 
procurements and will deliver products from 
humanely slaughtered animals for small 
purchases in the normal course of business.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the balance of the article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the balance 
of the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Army may retreat: Another “about face” 
by the Army before July 1 would not be sur- 
prising, however, in the light of the inter- 
pretation of the Humane Slaughter Act 
received by the Provisioner recently from 
the law’s author, Representative W. R. 
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PoacE, Democrat, of Texas, and in view of 
pressures being exerted by various humane 
groups to close any loophole. The NP had 
asked PoaGe about rumors that the USDA 
might extend the effective date of the law. 
His comments would appear to cover the 
MSSA situation, too. 

“I know of no way whereby the act could 
be construed to give the authority for the 
USDA to extend its effective date,” PoacEe 
told the NP. The law “plainly states,” he 
pointed out, that “after June 30, 1960, no 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States shall contract for or procure any 
livestock products” except those derived 
from humanely slaughtered animals. 

The act does provide, Poace noted, that 
“during the period of any national emer- 
gency declared by the President or the Con- 
gress, the limitations on procurement re- 
quired by this section may be modified by 
the President to the extent determined by 
him to be necessary to meet essential pro- 
curement needs during such emergency.” 
However, he said, “I know of no such emer- 
gency at the present time.” 

Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. 
Morse also told the NP that the USDA would 
not have authority to extend the effective 
date of the Humane Slaughter Act. 

Upon hearing of the Army’s proposed 
$2,500 contract exemption this week, Repre- 
sentative MarrTHA W. GRIFFITHS, Democrat, of 
Michigan, who sponsored the first humane 
slaughter bill received by the 85th Congress 
in 1957, said that such an exemption is 
illegal and she will call the situation to the 
attention of this Congress. Mrs. GRIFFITHS, 
an attorney, also introduced a humane 
slaughter bill in the 84th Congress in 1956. 

Don Paarlberg, special assistant to Presi- 
den Eisenhower, told the Provisioner this 
week that the matter had not been officially 
brought to the attention of the White House 
and he had no statement to make at this 
time. 

Leaders of humane organizations working 
vigorously to assure full compliance with 
the law include Christine Stevens, president 
of the Animal Welfare Institute, New York 
City, and Rutherford T. Phillips, executive 
director of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, Denver. Phillips also is a member of 
the Secretary of Agriculture Era Taft Ben- 
son’s Humane Slaughter Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

Attempts to destroy the Humane Slaughter 
Act will not be tolerated, Mrs. Stevens em- 
phasized in a statement to the NP. She 
said: 

“Packers have had 2 years since passage of 
the Federal Hurnane Slaughter Act to adopt 
humane means of slaughter. Clearly, those 
who wish to do business with the Federal 
Government should have adopted them by 
this time, but if they have not, they can now 
purchase any of the efficient humane stun- 
ning instruments on the market and begin 
using them immediately.~ It is not too late 
to comply with the July 1 deadline. If they 
refuse to do this and any agency of our Gov- 
ernment buys meat from them, they are 
breaking the law which was passed by over- 
whelming majorities by both Houses of Con- 
gress and signed by President Eisenhower in 
1958. 

“Public sentiment for merciful means of 
killing food animals was expressed in more 
letters to Members of Congress asking for 
passage of this law than for any other pend- 
ing legislation. Neither the public nor re- 
sponsible government officials who are en- 
trusted with enforcement of the law will tol- 
erate attempts to destroy the Humane 
Slaughter Act. The Animal Welfare Insti- 
tute is confident that the Army statement 
indicating exemption from the provisions of 
the act of contracts under $2,500 will be with- 
drawn and that all agencies will comply with 
the law of the land.” 
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Phillips was in contact with Government 
Officials and indicated that a statement would 
be issued at a later date. 

Penalty for false claims: To insure com- 
pliance with the humane slaughter regula- 
tions, the act provides that “each supplier 
from which any livestock products are pro- 
cured by any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be required by such agency to 
make such statement of eligibility under this 
section to supply such livestock products as, 
if false, will subject the maker thereof to 
prosecution under section 287 of title 18.” 

Section 287 of title 18 provides that any 
person who makes “any claim upon or against 
the United States, or any department or 
agency thereof, knowing such claim to be 
false, fictitious, or fraudulent, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years, or both.” 

Any federally inspected plant could supply 
meat for the Armed Forces in quantities of 
$2,500 or less under the current Army ruling 
since the statement of eligibility would be 
eliminated and no false claim would be in- 
volved. The Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency also would be relieved of the need 
for checking to see whether the small sup- 
plier appears in the lists of complying plants 
to be published by the USDA in the Federal 
Register under the law’s directive that the 
USDA provide a suitable means for identify- 
ing carcasses of humanely-slaughtered ani- 
mals. The first such list of plants is ex- 
pected to be published shortly by the USDA. 

The MSSA notice says that contractors 
must submit a signed statement of eligibil- 
ity (except for contracts not in excess of 
$2,500) to each regional office with which 
they expect to do business. This should be 
done before June 30 to stay on the active 
mailing list as a source of supply. The state- 
ment will serve as a continuing certification. 
Each contract in excess of $2,500 also will 
contain a clause attesting to compliance with 
the act. 

A slaughterer complies only when it 
Slaughters all species of livestock humanely 
in all its plants and its affiliates do likewise, 
the MSSA points out. A nonslaughtering 
processor or other source of supply must de- 
liver a product emanating from a complying 
slaughterer but is not barred from processing 
products from a nonhumane slaughterer, not 
an affiliate, for non-Government business, 
the notice says. 

New State law: The Massachusetts humane 
slaughter law, which was signed late last 
week by Gov. Foster Furcolo, has an effective 
date of January 1, 1962. It carries the usual 
definition of humane slaughter, declares 
ritual slaughtering and handling methods to 
be humane, provides that the State commis- 
sioner of agriculture shall promulgate regu- 
lations “which shall conform substantially” 
to the Federal rules, and also expressly pro- 
hibits the use of a manually operated ham- 
mer, sledge or poleax. Any person who vio- 
lates the humane slaughter regulations will 
be subject to a fine of not more than $500 or 
imprisonment for not more than 60 days, or 
both. 

The New Jersey Legislature, rushing to dis- 
pense with tax, railroad subsidy, and interest 
disclosure bills, recessed this week until Sep- 
tember 12 without bringing that State’s con- 
troversial humane slaughter bill (A-311) to 
a vote. The measure, which has been ap- 
proved by the assembly’s health and welfare 
committee, could be voted on at any time, 
however, after the legislature reconvenes. 
The bill, strongly opposed by Jewish groups, 
would ban shackling and hoisting of con- 
scious animals for ritual as well as nonritual 
slaughter. Like the Massachusetts law and 
four of five State laws enacted last year, the 
New Jersey bill provides criminal penalties 
for violators. 

The only other State bill now pending was 
introduced in the Louisiana Legislature on 
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May 29, the deadline for new legislation in 
this session. The bill is based on the model 
legislation worked out by the American 
Humane Association in cooperation with the 
Council of State Governments. The meas- 
ure may come up for hearing on June 15. 
An Arizona humane slaughter bill died re- 
cently with legislature’s adjournment. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the concern of the Army for 
simplified procurement procedures. 
That is commendable. I hope the Army 
will apply that rule in as many areas of 
its business activities as possible.. How- 
ever, Mr. President, there is a law which 
even the U.S. Army does not have au- 
thority or power to abrogate. That law 
was passed by the Senate, by the House 
of Representatives, and signed by the 
President. I am the author of the Hu- 
mane Slaughter Act, and I intend to see 
that the act is fulfilled. 

The act will go into effect July 1. We 
allowed 2 years’ time for the slaughter- 
houses to get themselves into comform- 
ity and compliance with the act. 

The act provides: 

After June 30, 1960, each supplier from 
which any livestock products are procured 
by any agency of the Federal Government 
shall be required by such agency to make 
such statement of eligibility under this sec- 
tion to supply such livestock products as, 
if false, will subject the maker thereof to 
prosecution under title 18, United States 
Code, section 287. 


Under section 3 of the Humane 
Slaughter Act it is stated: 


The public policy declared herein shall be 
taken into consideration by all agencies of 
the Federal Government in connection with 
all procurement and price support programs 
and operations and after June 30, 1960. 


The next is the important phrase: 

No agency or instrumentality of the 
United States shall contract for or procure 
any livestock products produced or pro- 
cessed by any slaughterer or processor which 
in any of its plants or in any plants of any 
slaughterer or processor with which it is af- 
filiated slaughters or handles in connec- 
tion with slaughter livestock by any meth- 
ods other than methods designated and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) 
pursuant to section 4 hereof: Provided, That 
during the period of any national emergency 
declared by the President or the Congress, 
the limitations on procurement required by 
this section may be modified by the Presi- 
dent to the extent determined by him to 
be necessary to meet essential procurement 
needs during such emergency. 


The law is clear. The only possibility 
of exemption is by the President of the 
United States or by the Congress to meet 
the requirements of procurement in a 
national emergency. The law specifi- 
cally states that no agency or instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government 
shall make any purchase—and I under- 
score the word “any”’—of any meat 
product from any slaughterer or any 
slaughterer who has affiliates that in any 
way do not subscribe to and fulfill the 
requirements of the Humane Slaughter 
Act. 

The U.S. Army had better get in line. 
I do not care who the lawyer is who 
wrote the exemption for the Secretary 
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of the Army. There are no exemptions 
in this law. The law is specific. 

The packers have had from a year and 
a half to 2 years to bring themselves into 
compliance. A vast amount of pur- 
chases of meat products for the Army fall 
into the classification of $2,500 a year or 
less. The Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Logistics, Courtney Johnson, is 
supposed to be, according to my informa- 
tion, the official who authorized this ex- 
emption. He, of course, is responsible 
for the administrative application of the 
Humane Slaughter Act insofar as pur- 
chases of meat products for the Army are 
concerned. 

I respectfully suggest to Mr. Court- 
ney Johnson, who is a competent and 
able man, that he look at the law again, 
and that he call in his legal advisers and 
get in step with the law. There are no 
exemptions, and I do not intend to see 
the law emasculated by the Department 
of the Army. I was afraid of this when 
we passed the act. That is why the law 
was written as expressly and explicitly 
as it was. If we go back to the hearings 
we find that the feeling of suspicion I 
had at that time is well documented. I 
felt that if we permitted any exemptions 
other than for national emergencies, we 
would find some agency, such as the De- 
fense Department, which can always 
claim that an exemption is for the se- 
curity of the country, offering such ex- 
emption to ease the impact of the law or 
to accommodate its own bookkeeping. 

It requires no more bookkeeping or in- 
telligence in the procurement section of 
the Army to procure meat products ac- 
cording to law than it does to avoid the 
law. It required a good deal more time 
to figure out how to evade the law and 
avoid its impact. I suggest that the De- 
partment of the Army get in step at once. 
It is out of step. I suggest that those in 
charge of this activity read the act and 
comply with its provisions. 

With respect to the processors and 
those who are making these meat prod- 
ucts available to the Army, I suggest that, 
despite the exemption which is granted 
them by the Army, they are in violation 
of the law. The Army does not write 
the law, and I would suggest that they 
reexamine their contracts with the 
Army, because the law is that eligibility 
must be certified. Eligibility means cer- 
tification of full compliance with the 
standards of the Humane Slaughter 
Act. The one in violation is subject to 
criminal penalties. I do not wish to see 
any of the packinghouses brought into 
court through another department of the 
Government and charged with criminal 
violation or the violation of a law which 
invokes criminal penalties. So for the 
benefit of those processors who are ap- 
parently taking at face value the ex- 
emption of the Army, an exemption 
which is null and void, which is mean- 
ingless, which is ineffective and without 
sanction, I suggest that the processors 
call the Army at once and say that they 
do not want to involve themselves in 
this kind of activity. This is a case of 
an instrumentality of the Federal Gov- 
ernment leading private industry into 
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a violation of the law; and the Army 
of the United States does not have that 
much authority. 

The processors can be taken to court- 
and they most likely will be—by one of 
the associations or one or more competi- 
tors which are interested in the enforce- 
ment of the Humane Slaughter Act. I 
hope that no such action will take place 
because I do not wish to do any dis- 
service to the processors. So I suggest 
to the Army that it get busy in a hurry 
and revise its order. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the National Provisioner, the magazine 
from which I read, which is published 
in Chicago, Ill. It serves the meat 
manufacturing industries. It is a pri- 
vate publication. In the item of which 
I spoke, there is a subheadline “Army 
Snipes Humane Law.” 

The National Provisioner points out 
that the Army is undermining the very 
act that Congress passed. 

I trust these remarks will find their 
way into the hands of the Secretary of 
the Army, which will save my writing 
a letter to him. I trust that Mr. Court- 
ney Johnson, the Assistant Secretary in 
Charge of Logistics, will read what I 
have said carefully, and if he does not, 
I intend to call upon the Department of 
Justice to enforce the law. The law is 
there, and it needs enforcement. We 
have plenty of attorneys who can do so. 
There is an office of the U.S. attorney in 
Chicago that can take care of the mat- 
ter promptly. The law will be enforced. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, June 12, 
1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 10, 1960: 
U.S. District JupGEe 

Frederick K. Kaess, of Michigan, to be 
US. district judge for the eastern district 
of Michigan, vice Arthur F. Lederle, retiring. 
Jacob Mishler, of New York, to be USS. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
New York, vice Mortimer Byers, retired. 

John Feikens, of Michigan, to be US. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan, vice Clifford O’Sullivan, elevated. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate, June 10, 1960: 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

Harold W. Reeves, of Florida, to be col- 
lector of customs, for customs collection 
district No. 18, with headquarters at Tampa, 
Fia. 

John C. Meiszner, of Illinois, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 39, with headquarters at Chicago, 
Tm. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Constructive Program for Crime 
Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD a statement 
by me on a constructive program for 
crime prevention. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR CRIME PREVENTION 


Since the end of the Second World War 
the crime rate in this Nation has been in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. Especially dis- 
turbing is the increase of juvenile crime. 
Seven hundred eighty-five thousand of our 
children will be referred to police and juve- 
mile courts in 1960, according to recent 
projections of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

In the past 5 years there has been almost 
a 24 percent increase in known crime. Dur- 
ing 1958 alone crime increased 7.4 percent 
while the population increased only 1.7 per- 
cent, which means that crime has increased 
five times as fast as the population. This 
increase in the crime rate is reflected espe- 
cially among the young people. During 
1958 arrests of persons aged 18 years and 
over increased only about 1 percent, while 
the arrests of persons under 18 years in- 
creased 10 percent. 

The cost of crime is tremendous. It is 
impossible to place a cash value on the dam- 
ages caused through physical violence and 
mental trauma. But crime entails not only 
a danger to the life, physical well-being, and 
property of those suffering from it, crime is 
also a threat to the Nation’s sense of security. 
Furthermore, we are also paying astronomical 
amounts to house and care for the criminals 
with whom society catches up. Last year, for 
example, it cost the Federal taxpayer an aver- 
age of $3,488 for each prisoner in a Federal 
institution. This is a tremendous cost whe 
we remember that there are over one quart®r 
of a million adult prisoners in State and 
Federal institutions. 

With this state of affairs, it is obvious that 
we must search for the reasons of crime, for 
it is imperative that we deal not only with 
the punishment of crime but with the means 
of preventing it. 

Social scientists inform us that the most 
obvious factor for this tremendous upsurge 
in crime is the population explosion which 
was produced by the high birth rate during 
the Second World War and after. This pop- 
ulation increase, together with the socio- 
economic changes produced by the war years 
and the postwar economic growth, have 
much deteriorated the influence of the 
nee and family on the younger genera- 
tion. 

It is apparent that our crime problem can 
be also attributed to the cultural lag in 
America, about which sociologists have been 
warning us for many years now. The phys- 
ical sciences have made tremendous strides 
forward in improving and extending our me- 
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chanical and scientific knowledge. At the 
same time, there has been much more lim- 
ited progress in the social sciences. We have 
not developed the science of human and 
social behavior fast enough to keep pace with 
our scientific progress. 

The youth learns from the adult, and the 
social and moral climates to which our 
youngsters are exposed are not always con- 
ducive to healthy growth. A recent issue 
of Look magazine, in an article dealing with 
“The Age of Payola,” commented that “pay- 
ola is just one phase of an epidemic of 
immorality.” Our youngsters are being in- 
fested with a diseased social attitude which 
tells them that anything is all right so long 
as they can get away with it. F 

The fashion among youngsters today is 
to go along with the crowd and with the 
standards of the crowd. In most older so- 
eieties, time-tested standards established by 
the father, the chief of the clan, the com- 
munity head, or some other respected leader 
provided guidance for the young generation. 
The accepted pattern today is for the young 
to be guided by the moral standards of the 
gang. Unfortunately, the standards of the 
juvenile or youth group without proper 
guidance tend to deteriorate toward the low- 
est common denominator. 

It is clear, therefore, that in the American 
community we must again reassert the duty 
of the church, the home, the school, and 
the other character-building agencies for 
educating, for guiding, and for providing our 
youth with proper public and private morals. 

Recently, Mr. George J. Reed, Chairman of 
the U.S. Board of Parole, discussed the rela- 
tionship between crime, law enforcement 
corrections, and the community in an address 
before the National Institute on Police- 
Community Relations. Our community is 
now producing more criminals than the cor- 
rectional agencies are geared to accommo- 
date. The answer, therefore, is not correc- 
tion but prevention. The duty of the police- 
man is not merely to catch the criminal after 
the crime has been committed but to aid in 
instilling lawfulmess in our youth and in 
the prevention of crime. 

Mr. Reed discusses also the use of parole 
instead of incarceration as a means of re- 
storing the criminal to beneficial social ex- 
istence. He states very wisely that “de- 
tention for a long period after the indi- 
vidual is. capable and willing to live a law- 
abiding life may generate an understandable 
bitterness and perhaps a cooling of his de- 
sire to live a respectable and law-abiding 
life.” It is interesting to note that on the 
Federal level approximately 80 percent of the 
parolees complete their supervision periods 
without any mishaps and without the need 
for incarceration. 

I want to call especial attention to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. The unusual population increase oc- 
curring right. after World War II and the 
related economic changes are responsible for 
the disruptions in our social organization and 
the increase in juvenile crime. But this 
pattern should now be leveling off. 

2. In the education of our youth we are 
swinging back away from progressive educa- 
tion and all the extreme permissiveness 
which that trend implied. 

8. There is a need for community pro- 
grams that would give our youth construc- 
tive missions for the utilization of their ener- 
gies. 

4. The home, the church, and the school 
must reassert. their influence in providing 
socially accepted standards for our youth. 

5. Our legislatures and citizens seem to be 
more and more aware of the need for better 


training of policemen and other correctional 


6. The processes of probation and parole 
are proving to be effective methods of re- 
habilitation. 

7. Colleges and universities are expanding 
the number and type of training programs 
for professional, correctional, and police 
work. 

8. Citizens’ action committees on a state- 
wide basis are starting to study the crime 
problem on the State and local level. Thus, 
the citizens as well as the administrators are 
jointly attempting to solve our problems. 

9. Legislators, community leaders, parents, 
and correctional people alike are beginning to 
realize that they must also coordinate their 
programs if we are to be effective in meeting 
the ever-increasing challenge of crime within 
an orderly society. 





National Maritime Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent. to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a state- 
ment on maritime policy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


In its declaration of national maritime 
policy in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
Congress envisioned a U.S. merchant marine 
sufficient to carry a “substantial portion” of 
the Nation’s foreign commerce. To this end, 
it enacted, within the framework of the 1936 
act, a farsighted program of assistance for 
our Nation's shipping designed to achieve for 
it at least some degree of parity with its 
foreign competitors. 

Historically, and, I think, most reasonably, 
the “substantial portion” of ocean-freight 
carriage set as a goal in the 1936 act has 
been considered to be “at least 50 percent” 
of the Nation’s export and import cargoes. 
Yet today, instead of 50 percent, vessels 
under U.S. registry are carrying little more 
than 10 percent of the Nation’s foreign trade. 

The handicaps under which U.S. vessels 
labor in competitien with their foreign coun- 
terparts are many and severe. Wages, for 
instance, om many foreign vessels are only 
one-third, or even one-fourth, as much as 
wages on U.S. vessels. And certain other 
costs of operation on foreign vessels are rela- 
tively as low. With three-fourths of US. 
commerce now in bulk cargoes—grains, ores, 
coal, petroleum, etc.—where vessels must bid 
for cargoes on 2 shipload basis, it cam readily 
be appreciated that low-cost foreign vessels 
can underbid our operators every time. 

When the maritime nations of Europe fol- 
lowing the close of World War II began to 
blossom forth with large, modern vessels as 
replacements for their war-shattered com- 
mercial fleets—with the aid of U.S. foreign- 
aid moneys in some cases—the competitive 
deficiencies of our war-built. commercial ves- 
sels became even more pronounced. Then it 
was that Congress decided it was necessary 
to take a further step to preserve our dwin- 
dling merchant marine from extinction. 
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First, on a piecemeal basis, in the various 
foreign aid and mutual security acts, and, 
later, in 1954, as a permanent policy, there 
were enacted statutes which required that 
at least 50 percent of all Government-aid and 
Government-financed cargoes be rted 
in U.S.-flag vessels. But it should be borne 
in mind that, while we were reserving 50 per- 
cent of these cargoes for our own vessels, we 
were, at the same time, making available to 
other nations, recipients of these aid and 
financed cargoes included, half of the car- 
goes involved. I doubt very sincerely that 
any of these nations who now protest so 
vigorously at this minimum reservation for 
our own vessels would have allowed even 1 
percent of cargoes to go in U.S.-flag vessels if 
they had been the donors instead of being, 
in many instances, recipients of these aid or 
financed cargoes. 

They would have been no more generous to 
our shipping insofar as any aid cargoes they 
exported than they are by and large with 
their commercial exports and imports—a 
type of cargoes to which our 50-50 acts never 
extended. These nations do not pass laws 
to restrict carriage of their cargoes to their 
own merchant ships—they have more subtle 
ways to accomplish it. But the net result is 
that we do not carry any perceptible per- 
centage of their ocean cargoes. Even with 
the 50 percent of aid and financed cargoes, 
the total percentage of our country’s im- 
ports and exports transported in U.S. flag 
vessels is, as I have said, little more than 10 
percent. 

Inasmuch as they refuse to be satisfied 
with 50 percent of our aid and financed car- 
goes perhaps it might be in order, as one 
U.S. shipping leader has suggested, to 
change our policy and require that all aid 
and financed cargoes go in US. ships. 
We certainly need badly the cargoes which 
we so generously have permitted foreign 
ships to carry. 

Along the lines of the views which I have 
expressed are two editorials which deserve the 
attention of Senators and citizens alike. 
One, from the Merchant Marine Bulletin of 
the National Security Commission, the 
American Legion, is from the pen of a long- 
time stanch supporter of the American mer- 
chant marine, Mr. Henry C. Parke, who is 
chairman of the Legion’s national merchant 
marine committee and president of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States. The other 
editorial is from the Alabama Register, of 
Mobile, Ala., a State which has contributed 
vastly to the advancements of the American 
shipping and shipbuilding industries. 

I append hereto two editorials to be 
printed in the REecorp: 


[From the Merchant Marine Bulletin, 
May 1960] 


CHIPPING AWAY 


(By Henry C. Parke, chairman, National 
Merchant Marine Committee) 

Each year the American Legion, at its 
national convention, adopts a merchant ma- 
rine resolution, reaffirming its support of 
privately owned US.-flag shipping and 
specifying areas of necessary action to keep 
it strong for both commerce and defense. 
This year’s resolution included the follow- 
ing clauses: “Assure the appropriation of 
adequate funds to enable the Government 
to meet its obligations and proceed in an 
accelerated vessel-replacement program” 
and “Effectively administer the 50-50 law.” 
Events in Washington so far this year sug- 
gest that some straight thinking and talk- 
ing on both these subjects is called for, from 
citizens with the Nation’s and the merchant 
marine’s interest at heart. 

So far as ship replacement is concerned, 
it cannot be said that the funds called for 
this year were adequate, or that they could 
have any other effect than to decelerate the 
program. Actually, to replace even the sub- 
part of our fleet in the time left 
before it becomes obsolete, by the standards 
of every major shipping country, would re- 
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quire us to build well over 30 ships a year. 
It is understood that the Maritime Admin- 
istration recommended 26. The 1961 budget 
finally called for only 14—2 less than the 
average number for which funds have been 
appropriated annually since the inception of 
the program. This is “acceleration” with a 
vengeance, and we may live to regret it. 

So far as 50-50 is concerned, we seem to 
be witnessing similar lack of concern on the 
part of the administration and the State 
Department about maintaining this life-or- 
death form of aid to the merchant marine. 
The Department’s attempt—already success- 
ful in both Houses—to gain authority to dis- 
regard the cargo preference law in the case 
of the huge Indus Basin project is too much 
in keeping with its historic apathy or oppo- 
sition to 50-50 from the start for us to be 
much impressed with the excuse given. This 
is that, since funds of several nations will be 
contributed to the project, it will not be 
feasible to apply the law to the contribution 
of the United States. Yet the administra- 
tion is understood to favor an increasing 
number of such commingled ventures in 
order that other advanced nations may be 
made to share the burden of aid to under- 
developed countries. What happens to 50-50 
if this policy succeeds? The answer is al- 
together too clear. Once the entering wedge 
has been driven in the Indus Basin case, the 
Government can excuse itself in every sim- 
ilar future instance, with the result that 
American-flag ships will receive less and less 
of the benefits Congress intended from the 
50-50 law, as Uncle Sam extricates himself 
more and more from singlehanded foreign 
aid. 

These are serious threats to our welfare 
and security, and they are the very threats 
against which our resolutions were directed. 
All Legionnaires, please note. 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register, Mar. 15, 
1960 


History REPEATING ITSELF IN U.S. MARITIME 
FIELD 


What of the future of the American mer- 
chant marine? 

This is a question to be seriously asked 
today. 

It actually suggests itself, appearing 
against the background of a whole set of 
somber facts. 

Some of these facts are contained in a 
report of the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute, just issued. 

The report shows: 

1. In the past 12 months 5,500 shipboard 
workers on privately owned U.S. vessels have 
been laid off. 

2. Employment in the merchant fleet as 
of the past January 1 was only about one- 
half the peak reached during the Korean 
war. 

3. As of January 1 this year, 115 privately 
owned vessels were inactive, compared with 
72 inactive vessels 1 year earlier. 

In Congress, Senator JoHN J. WILLiaAMs of 
Delaware, a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, has been criticizing the Maritime 
Administration for a new policy in reacquir- 
ing old vessels. 

This agency, he complained, in some in- 
stances is now accepting old ships as trade- 
in allowances on newly constructed vessels 
at prices averaging from 30 to 50 percent 
higher than that for which the Government 
sold these same ships to the companies sev- 
eral years ago. 

This liberal policy is being carried out un- 
der a decision made at the management level 
of the Maritime Administration, rather than 
by legislative authority. 

Congress, the Senator said, rejected a Mari- 
time Administration request several years 
ago for legislative authority to make these 
liberal allowances and later their counsel 
ruled that they did not need congressional 
approval anyway, and they proceeded with 
their original intentions. 
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Senator Wiiut1aMs declared that the Mari- 
time Commission’s trade-in policy represents 
nothing other than an outright gift at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

He also said, this is only one of the many 
examples which have been called to the 
attention of the Congress of the careless 
and irresponsible manner in which the Mari- 
time Administration handles public funds. 

He took the position that the time is long 
overdue when the appropriate committees 
of the Congress should direct their attention 
toward an examination of the policies and 
activities of this agency. 

While Senator Wiiu1ams of Delaware is 
criticizing the Maritime Commission and 
more and more American merchant vessels 
are becoming inactive and more and more 
workers on American merchant vessels are 
being laid off, take a look at the American 
shipbuilding industry. 

The shipbuilding decline in the United 
States has been such that Representative 
JOHN W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, the 
House majority floor leader is urging that 
appropriate committees of Congress study 
that situation. 

Taking note at the same time that the 
United States now ranks eighth as a ship- 
building nation, he calls on the adminis- 
tration for some action to put our country 
back to the position that it formerly 
occupied. 

Statistics in a recent New York Times ar- 
ticle by John P. Callahan help illustrate 
what the House majority floor leader terms 
the terrible plight that the shipbuilding 
industry of our country is now in. 

Mr. Callahan wrote that few of the 15 
major yards throughout the country have 
any future business to talk about, and most 
of them complain that there is not enough 
current business. 

This country’s shipbuilding industry, he 
pointed out, entered 1960 with contracts 
for the construction of 60 vessels—a drop of 
15 below the number of contracts on hand 
at the beginning of 1959. 

Moreover, according to the Times article, 
not a single new contract was reported dur- 
ing the entire final quarter last year. 

The dismal maritime picture currently 
witnessed in the United States is another 
unhappy example of history repeating itself. 
Time and again down through the years, 
this country in peacetime has lost much 
maritime vigor and strength. 

Before it’s too late, the Nation should 
resolve not to let itself go to seed as a mari- 
time power. 





Richard Nixon: “We Believe in the Crea- 
« _ tive Genius of a Free People” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 10, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial 
entitled “RicHarp Nrxon: ‘We Believe in 
the Creative Genius of a Free People,’ ”’ 
published in the U.S. News & World Re- 
port of June 13, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RICHARD NIXON: “WE BELIEVE IN THE CREA- 
TIVE GENIUS OF A FREE PEOPLE” 

(The following by Vice President Nrxon 
gives his view of the 1960 issues and the dif- 
ferences between the major parties—in for- 
eign and domestic policy and policy toward 
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business. The statement was in response to 
the questions asked by U.S. News & World 
Report.) 

What is the best way to achieve the goals 
that all Americans want? 

As Republicans and Democrats, as con- 
servatives and liberals, we do not necessarily 
disagree about goals. All of us want to 
secure a just and honorable peace; we want 
to preserve and extend a life of freedom; we 
all want to share in the abundance of sus- 
tained economic growth and progress. 

But the key difference—and here is the 
issue that ought to be sharply debated in the 
1960 campaign—centers on the best way to 
achieve these goals. I am convinced that 
the right way can be summed up in one 
phrase—the principle of freedom. 

On this score, the Republican Party has 
a@ proud tradition and a great record of 
achievement to offer. 

We believe that freedom for the individual 
is the dynamic of real progress in every area 
of human action. We equate progress, not 
with increased activity by the Government 
in Washington, but with increased opportu- 
nity for individual initiative, for private en- 
terprise, and for people working through 
their highly responsive local and State insti- 
tutions. 

We believe the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be limited to creating a p.oper 
climate for individual and private enterprise, 
and to supplementing it only when the pub- 
lic interest is unquestionably paramount. 

We believe in a maximum of individual 
enterprise and a minimum of Government 
intervention—not because we are afraid of 
Government, but because of our supreme 
confidence in the creative genius of a free 
people. 

We are economic conservatives—not he- 
cause we want to stand pat with what we 
have, but precisely because we are convinced 
that a sound currency and a pay-as-you-go 
budget are absolutely essential for sustained 
economic progress. 

For us, the choice is not progress or free- 
dom; it is progress with and because of free- 
dom. Conservatism works—it preserves what 
is good from the past and then builds on 
that foundation—and we think the record 
of the last 8 years proves it. 

That record, in terms of economic progress 
for 69 million American wage earners: More 
jobs at higher rates of real take-home pay 
than ever before in history. As I said to 
Mr. Khrushchev and the Russian people a 
year ago in Moscow, we in America have 
achieved through free institutions the widely 
shared abundance in a classless society that 
socialism merely poses as a future goal. 

U.S. News & World Report asks: “Would 
business be better under a Republican or 
under a Democratic administration?” 

My answer is that business always flour- 
ishes best in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Government fiscal and tax policy must pro- 
vide a solid floor, but the only ceiling on 
American growth and progress ought to be 
the productive capacities of a free people. 

The same principle applies to every aspect 
of human activity. For Americans, a life of 
cultural and spiritual freedom, and of true 
social mobility, is infinitely more important 
than mere economic well-being. Material 
abundance is only the foundation for the 
fullest and freest development of the human 
spirit. 

Republican foreign policy—I prefer to call 
it American foreign policy—carries this prin- 
ciple of freedom forward into every corner of 
the world. We will maintain the military 
strength we need to defend freedom. We will 
use our economic resources, public and pri- 
vate, to assist others in their quest for prog- 
ress with freedom and for national self- 
determination, free of all outside domina- 
tion. And we put the enemies of freedom 
on warning, worldwide, that we will tolerate 
neither subversion nor overt aggression 
against the integrity of free nations. 
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If the American people want leadership 
dedicated to a maximum of freedom—in 
every aspect of our national life—if they 
reject the idea of Government intervention 
as @ panacea for all our problems, then I 
think 1960 will be a Republican year. And 
the years ahead will be years, for all of us, 
of sustained progress. 





A Continuing Responsibility—The 
World’s Homeless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA f 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June-10, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
World Refugee Year is drawing to a close. 
We have still to pass refugee relief legis- 
lation of even a modest nature and ob- 
ject in this Congress. The President 
has still to advance plans for using al- 
most one-half of the special World Ref- 
ugee Year fund of $10 million authorized 
by the Congress last year. 

In plain language, World Refugee Year 
has met its major objective to call to the 
attention of the entire world its responsi- 
bilities for those without home or coun- 
try, but these responsibilities have not 
been fulfilled in this one year. There 
are continuing responsibilities and they 
are ours as Americans, as brothers of all 
who suffer because they have been de- 
prived of freedom and rights. 

Mr. President, our distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart! eloquently set forth the needs of 
the world’s refugees and the great and 
continuing heritage and strength which 
new immigrants have brought to our Na- 
tion, in an address before the New York 
Committee for World Refugee Year at 
the United Nations on May 24. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent address by the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart! be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR PHILIP A. HART AT THE 
DINNER FOR WoRLD REFUGEE YEAR AT UNITED 
NATIONS, SPONSORED BY THE NEw YORK COM- 
MITTEE FOR WORLD REFUGEE YEAR, DELEGATES 
DIntInGc Room, UNITED Nations, May 24, 
1960 
We from Michigan have a very special rea- 

son this year to be reminded that there is a 

continuing heritage in our Midwest, as there 

is here in the East, of strength drawn from 
new immigrants to our States. The one- 
millionth person brought to a new home by 

ICEM has come to live in Kalamazoo, Mich., 

and arrived last week. 

Writing to this young Latvian boy to 
welcome him to our State reminded me again 
that there is no satisfactory short-term way 
to look at the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the United States in this contro- 
versial field of refugee and immigration 
legislation. 

It starts at the beginning of America. Our 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed one 
of the grievances against England as the fact 
that the Crown a to hinder free 
immigration into the Colonies. 
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Since the end of World War II our Nation 
has been immeasurably strengthened, both in 
fact and in spirit, by the admission of well 
over a million homeless persons welcomed to 
our shores and, I hope, our hearts. 

Each of you knows that this accomplish- 
ment has not been without bitterness and 
often immense effort every time new laws 
needed enactment or amendment. 

There are always those in Congress who 
loudly proclaim, “We have done our share;” 
“Only the special interest organizations want 
more refugees admitted;” “This is not the 
kind of people we need in the United States.” 
And they echo persons not in Congress. 
These cries were echoed again, not long ago 
as the sadly reduced House Joint Resolution 
— passed the House and came to the Sen- 
ate. 

There is some very real, and not too pleas- 
ant truth in the critics’ charge that only 
once every 4 years are messages on revising 
and liberalizing our basic immigration and 
citizenship laws forwarded to the Congress 
from the White House. 

House Joint. Resolution 387, should be re- 
ported from the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee shortly. Hopefully, we will succeed in 
eliminating the concept that U.S. partic- 
ipation in refugee resettlement should be 
contingent on a percentage of what other 
nations do. This is a cruel concept, one 
which should not be introduced as part of 
our immigration policies. 

The Senate should also broaden the areas 
of the world from which persons can be ad- 
mitted, liberalize the definition of persons 
eligible and assure that we do not ignore 
the most difficult cases left in the camps of 
Europe. 

This is the program for the next few weeks. 
But what of the program for the next decade; 
yes, the next quarter of a century? 

This presidential election year quite prop- 
erly is the time to raise our sights; to see 
beyond the crisis of the moment and build 
into our laws permanent policies for admit- 
ting the homeless and the oppressed as a 
matter of continuing public policy. 

‘There would seem to me to be real reason 
to believe that the American public is further 
advanced in accepting basic reforms in our 
immigration laws than most of our leaders 
in the Congress or the executive branch re- 
alize. 

The record since World War EE has shown 
a willingness in the United States to ac- 
cept—over the quotas set by the national 
origins quota system—more than a million 
displaced persons, refugees, escapees and 
homeless. 

Fact is, the national origins quota system 
has not been operative in the postwar years. 
The further fact is that it is time that we 
junked it as the basis for our long-range 
immigration policies. 

The post-World War II displaced persons 
law, and amendments to that law, marked 
the meeting of one crisis. The Refugee Re- 
lief Act, the special Hungarian action, 
orphan’s bills, and now the Iegislation for 
World Refugee Year, all were designed to fit 
some emergency. 

All of us Know of the long and sometimes 
heated disagreement among persons of good 
will as to when it is proper to press for basic 
change in our laws, and when to meet crisis 
with emergency bills. But from the data and 
information collected by groups such as 
yours, it is clear that refugees in this trou- 
bled world are a permanent problem. For 
as long as we can see, our tomorrows will 
have trouble areas. And tomorrow’s trouble 
area will have tomorrow’s refugees. 

How do we know that the events of last 
week in Paris will not bring new refugee 
movements overnight? Hopefully this will 
not be so, but certainly one thing is clear: 
We have no permanent law or policy of our 
Government to meet this possibility. 

May I propose that 1960 be the year when 
all of us work to shift our basic efforts to 
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that of achieving this shift, to build in these 
long-needed reforms in our immigration and 
citizenship laws. Especially should we push 
to rid the laws of the national origin and 
racial restrictions, while building in flexi- 
bility that will permit the United States to 
express as part of our spirit to the world 
a continual open door to apparent oncoming 
years when assuredly there will be the home- 
less. 

If I am correct that there is already a 
willingness of the American people to un- 
derwrite such a change of law and policy, 
how do we capture and effectively use this 
disposition? First, as in so many of the 
national problems which touch no single 
region or part of our Nation but affect each 
unequally, we must have the vigorous and 
continuing support of the President of the 
Nation. 

Each candidate for the Presidency, as he 
develops his programs and plans before the 
American people this fall will have an op- 
portunity to sound this need. Many of you 
here tonight can influence a change in an 
unhealthy political tradition—a tradition 
which has a paragraph on immigration re- 
form included only in those speeches to be 
given in cities with large foreign born pop- 
ulations. The 1960 presidential campaign 
offers both candidates the chance to demon- 
strate to all Americans the role our im- 
migration and refugee policies will play in 
the decade ahead. 

Beyond this the continuing programs, not 
only of migration, but of rehabilitation, re- 
lief, resettlement, all the projects being 
undertaken as part of World Refugee Year, 
present exciting and potent forces for the 
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United States to support through the United 
Nations, and through its own direct actions. 

To increase the likelihood that the fall 
campaign might result in action, an addi- 
tional agreement is needed. In the weeks 
immediately ahead, I believe the President 
should consider the appointment of a top- 
level Presidential commission to consider 
the broad sweep of our immigration and 
refugee policies. 

It is often “old hat” to propose another 
“study” commission. Sometimes it is a way 
of escaping responsibility. Nonetheless, in 
this case I believe the President should es- 
tablish a commission of responsible citizens 
to report sometime next year just before the 
new administration has taken office. It has 
been 8 years since we have had such a re- 
view of our immigration and refugee prac- 
tices and policies. President Truman’s 1952 
Commission on Immigration rendered great 
service, and set many goals. It is unfortu- 
nate that the interest and activity it gen- 
erated did not result in broader legislative 
reform. But a new impetus now, together 
with firm pledges to carry through from both 
presidential candidates, could reverse the old 
trend of a message every 4 years. We could 
have a message in 1961, with 4 years of Presi- 
dential leadership to bring its recommenda- 
tions to fruition. 

What sort of commission? It could in- 
clude the president of the AFL-CIO; and 
the president of the NAM; the president of 
the Foreign Policy Association; the president 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges; 
two or three Governors; the publishers of one 
or more of our national newspapers or maga- 
zines. 
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The recommendations of such a group 
could not be ignored by the President from 
either party in 1961. 

This might be the “hypodermic needle” 
that is really needed to get us out of this 
crisis-to-crisis merry-go-round that we have 
been on with immigration and refugee legis- 
lation. And it is not even a predictable 
merry-go-round, because it is creaking and 
slowing down to a very dangerous point. 
Soon we may be arguing over emergency bills 
to let in only a hundred persons. 

The events of the past 2 weeks have under- 
scored the kind of crisis-ridden world which 
is ours. The United States is not the most 
populous nation. Most of the peoples of the 
world are not white, they are not literate, 
they are not well fed, they are not free from 
fear. In this latter we show signs of joining. 

As immigrants and sons of immigrants, we 
in America are blessed with U.S. citizenship. 
We are not able to say to all or even very 
many of the peoples of the world, “Come be 
citizens of our Nation.” But we must not 
foreclose that possibility to any person be- 
cause of his color or place of birth. 

Our Nation’s laws and policies must be a 
reflection of the kind of world we hope all 
mankind wants to achieve in the 20th cen- 
tury and beyond. No more clear evidence 
could be given than in how we assume re- 
sponsibilities for the homeless of the world. 

We can do better than we have, much 
better. I repeat my belief that the people of 
America are prepared to support leadership 
which sets these goals and policies. No bet- 
ter time to start can be found than now, 
for the world rushes toward us at frighten- 
ing speed. 
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Monpay, JUNE 13, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 


prayer: 


O God, who hast given us the vision 

of a world made beautiful and righteous, 
we seek Thy strength, that we may 
maintain the faith which makes our 
dreams come true. 
' For the crying crises of the present 
challenge, raise up public servants, we 
pray, whose hearts are aflame with 
large resolves as they thrill with the 
vision of the possible global role of our 
dear land with all its freedoms, men 
who will have the daring of the kingdom 
of God, and who will enlist for life in 
a holy warfare for the inalienable 
rights of all people. 

Especially this day we pray Thy 
protective blessing on the President of 
the United States as he wings his way 
to the lands once so far off, yet now so 
near on this fast-shrinking planet. 
Thou knowest that he departs with the 
ardent desire of our undivided Nation 
that he may indeed be a living symbol of 
America’s concern for the welfare and 
for the more abundant life of the sov- 
ereign peoples to whom he goes as an 
ambassador of friendship, understand- 
ing, and good will, and as the represent- 
ative of a willing cooperation that seek- 
eth not its own in a new world common- 
wealth in which the nations will speak 
to each Oat not through the frightful, 


In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 10, 1960, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 11, 1960, the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of Alan John 
Coombs; 

8.1411. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 898) ; 

S. 1720. An act for the relief of Perry Lee 
Gorman; 

S. 1912. An act for the relief of Timmy Kim 
Smith; 

S.2046. An act for the relief of Max 
Kotscha; 

S. 2052. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the closing fee of the trustee 
and in regard to the fee for the filing of a 
petition; 

S. 2142. An act for the relief of George C. 
McKinney; 

S.2177. An act for the relief of Peter J. 
Waterton; 

S. 2247. An act for the relief of Wong Gim 
Chung; 

S. 2286. An act to authorize the leasing of 
certain land in Arizona which comprises a 
part of the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

S. 2352. An act for the relief of Chaim 
(Hyman) Eidlisz; 

8.2418. An act for the relief of Junko 
Hosaka Jordan; 


S. 2456. An act to amend the act of April 
19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635) to better 
promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo and 
Hopi Tribes of Indians, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Stickels; 

S. 2532. An act for the relief of Margherita 
Pino Zordan; 

S. 2538. An act for the relief of Kim Yong 
Cha, fiance of Cpl. LeMaine Ellingson, 
RA55280245; 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Leila Fin- 
lay Bohin; 

S. 2611. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2635. An act for the relief of Maria Geno- 
wefa Kon Musial; 

S.2769. An act for the relief of John 
George Sarkis Lindell; 

S. 2776. An act for the relief of Raymond 
Thomason, Jr.; 

S. 2792. An act for the relief of Luigia Mion; 

S. 2821. Ah act for the relief of Kristina 
Selan; and 

S.2977. An act to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 to provide for increased repre- 
sentation by regional banks for cooperatives 
on the Board of Directors of the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives. 





NORMAN PROJECT, OKLAHOMA— 
RETURN OF BILL—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
bill, ordered to lie on the table: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the Senate 
(the House of Representatives concur- 
ring therein), I return herewith S. 1892 
entitled “An Act to authorize the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the Norman project, 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes.” 
DwicuT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, June 11, 1960. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR DISPENSED 
WITH 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar, under the rule, be dis- 
pensed with. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance and the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. DIRKSEN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Aviation of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1961, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE (S. Doc. No. 107) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1961, 
in the amount of $6 million, for the Depart- 
ment of State (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


FACILITATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS 
OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to facilitate the administrative 
operations of the Department of Agriculture 
(with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT OF OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE 

MOBILIZATION 

A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report of that Office, for the fiscal 

year 1959 (with an accompanying report); 

to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Report ON Stupy OF THE DESIRABILITY OF 
PROVIDING FOR FEDERALLY CHARTERED CEN- 
TRAL CREDIT UNIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on a study made by the 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions on the desirability of providing for 
federally chartered central credit unions, 
dated June 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

IMPLIED CONSENT LAW FOR THE DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 


lation to promote safe driving and elim-- 


inate the reckless and irresponsible driver 
from the streets and highways of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by providing that any per- 
son operating a motor vehicle on such streets 
and highways while apparently under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor shall be 
deemed to have given his consent to a 
chemical test of certain of his body sub- 
stances to determine the alcoholic content 
of his blood, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF SuGAR AcT OF 1948 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended, for the purpose of deleting the 
words “the Territory of’ in the light of the 
admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Finance. 


AGREEMENT FOR FACILITATING THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CIRCULATION OF VISUAL AND AUDI- 
TORY MATERIALS OF AN EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND CULTURAL CHARACTER 


A letter from the Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to give effect 
to the Agreement for Facilitating the Inter- 
national Circulation of Visual and Auditory 
Materials of an Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Character, approved at Beirut in 
1948 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN PURCHASE 
ORDERS FOR AIRCRAFT FUEL CONTROLS UNDER 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy CONTRACTS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the examination of the pric- 
ing of purchase orders for aircraft fuel con- 
trols issued to Holley Carburetor Co., Warren, 

Mich., by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 

of United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 

Conn., under Department of the Navy con- 

tracts, dated June 1960 (with an accompany- 

ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF AIR FoRCE CON- 
TRACT WITH KEARFOTT Co., INC., LITTLE 
FAs, N.J. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of the pric- 
ing of master indicators of the N—1 compass 
under Department of the Air Force contract 
AF 33(600)-28999 with Kearfott Co., Inc., 
Little Falls, N.J., dated June 1960 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958, 
RELATING TO SERVICE OF MEMBERS OF AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEES 
A letter from the Administrator, Federal 

Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
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amend section 302(i) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 to extend the period of time for 
which individuals may serve as members of 
Advisory Committees appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORT ON ToRT CLAIMS Palp By DEPARTMENT 
or STATE 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on tort 
claims paid by that Department, during 
the calendar year 1959 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS—WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the names of certain 
aliens from reports relating to the. adjust- 
ment of their immigration status (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from John V. Lawrence, managing director, 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., of 
Washington, D.C., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to repeal the 10-percent tax on 
passenger transportation; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Mobile, Ala., Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring the repeal of the excise tax 
on the transportation of persons; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Transporta- 
tion Club of Fort Worth, Tex., favoring the 
repeal of the transportation tax on passen- 
ger travel; to the Committee on Finance. 

The petition of Katherine and Nikolai 
Tarian, of Santa Monica, Calif., relating to 
amendments of Public Law 86-90, concern- 
ing the Week of Subjugated Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Montgomery 
County (Pa.), “For America,” Royersford, 
Pa., favoring an investigation of the infil- 
tration of Communists in religion; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
J. F. McCormick, president, Hopewell, Va., 
Chamber of Commerce, enclosing a report 
and resolution of that organization, praying 
for the defeat of legislation to provide edu- 
cation for peacetime veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





STATEMENT ON DISARMAMENT BY 
KANSAS COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Council of Churches, at a meet- 
ing of its board of directors at Topeka, 
Kans., on June 2, adopted a “Statement 
on Disarmament.” 

The Kansas Council of Churches is 
composed of most of the active religious 
organizations in our State, and has for 
many years advocated programs that are 
vital to the welfare of our people. The 
council’s “Statement on Disarmament” 
gives evidence of its concern over the 
ever-increasing expenditures for defense 
and the dangers inherent in a policy 
maintaining the balance of nuclear 
terror. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON DISARMAMENT BY KANSAS 
CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

Since the danger of nuclear war is an ever- 
present reality in a world where the great 
powers are poised for war; 

Since we believe the prospect of nuclear 
war to be intolerable, given the present 
military capacity to annihilate cities, deci- 
mate populations, and render uninhabitable 
massive land areas; 

Since continued preparations for nuclear 
war and the stockpiling of newer and deadlier 
weapons create the climate for war and con- 
tribute distrust among the great world 

ers; 

Since money and manpower presently re- 
lated to an overburdening defense effort 
could more constructively be used in do- 
mestic and international programs contrib- 
uting to peace and human betterment; and 

Since the Christian conscience, while it 
recognizes the responsibility of government 
to achieve peace with justice, nevertheless 
dare not be silent in the face of the dangers 
inherent in a policy maintaining the balance 
of nuclear terror, 

Therefore, we, the board of directors of 
the Kansas Council of Churches, urge: 

That the Government of the United States 
maintain its commitment to the principles 
of disarmament of both nuclear and conven- 
tional arms, with a view to eventual total 
disarmament; 

That this commitment to disarmament be 
given the highest priority in the councils 
of government; 

That the Government pursue the goal of 
disarmament through every possible means, 
including (1) negotiation and treaty; (2) 
the continuance of a moratorium on nuclear 
tests; (3) the avoidance of provocative acts 
in the present period of search for disarma- 
ment agreements; and (4) the active prepa- 
ration for the time when defense spending 
will be drastically reduced; 

That the risks involved in disarmament 
be accepted as the necessary price to be paid 
for a morally defensible policy of seeking 
peace with justice. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.598. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Di Giovanni (Rept. No. 1554) ; 

S.2310. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Dolas (Rept. No. 1555) ; 

S. 2974. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Nolan (formerly Michael Pasvanis) (Rept. 
No. 1557); 

S. 3083. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Rerecich and his wife, Germana Rerecich 
(Rept. No. 1558) ; 

§S. 3237. A bill for the relief of Anastasia 
Stassinopoulos (Rept. No. 1559) ; 

8.3263. A bili for the relief of Cesar S. 
Wycoco (Rept. No. 1560) ; 

H.R. 1543. An act for the relief of Angela 
D’Agata Nicolosi (Rept. No. 1565); and 

H.R. 7847. An act to make the uniform 
law relating to the record on review of 
agency orders (Public Law 85-791) appli- 
cable to the judicial review of orders issued 
under the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and 
the Food Additives Amendment of 1958 
(Rept. No. 1566). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2585. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Lue Fan (also known as Josephine - 
Lau), Joseph Lue Fan (also known as 
Joseph Lew-Fan), and Aura Joan Lue Fan 
(Rept. No. 1561); 
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S. 2689. A bill for the relief of Hwachii 
Lien (Rept. No. 1562); and 

S. 2855. A bill for the relief of Brenda 
Nicholson Miller (Rept. No. 1563). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2863. A bill for the relief of Kyong-Ok 
Ahn (Rept. No. 1564). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 5850. An act for the relief of the 
borough of Ford City, Pa. (Rept. No. 1552). 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 4964. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Betty L. Fonk (Rept. No. 1553). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment; 

S. 2353. A bill for the relief of Col. John A. 
Ryan, Jr. (Rept. No. 1556). 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 1543. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to authorize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to include in certificates of 
public convenience and necessity limitations 
on the type and extent of service authorized, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1567). 





REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
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Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
stockpile inventories as of April 1960. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the re- 
port printed in the Recorp, together 
with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIZS, APRIL 1960 
INTRODUCTION 

This is the fifth in a series of monthly re- 
ports on Federal stockpile inventories under 
the Department of Agriculture, General Serv- 
ices Administration, and the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. It is for the 
month of April 1960. 

The report is compiled from official data on 
quantities and cost value of commodities in 
these stockpiles submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures by the agencies involved. 

The three agencies reported that as of 
April 1, 1960, the cost value of materials in 
their stockpile inventories totaled $15,603,- 
074,000 and as of April 30, 1960, they totaled 
$15,928,426,000, a net increase of $325,352,000 
reflecting acquisitions, disposals, adjust- 
ments, etc., during the month. 

Different units of measure make it im- 
possible to summarize the quantities of 
commodities and materials which are shown 
in tables 1, 2, and 3, but the cost value figures 
are summarized by agency and program as 
follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories 


{In thousands] 














; Net change, 
| Beginning End of reflecting 
Agency and program of month month acquisitions, 
Apr. 1, 1960 | Apr. 30, 1960 sposals, 
adjustments, 
etc. 
Department of Agriculture: 
Price-support program: 
CII ened orn ds, 5525 ceenneacccescossne $6, 933, 542 $7, 250, 469 -+-$316, 927 
Exchange commodities—strategic and critical materials_..____- 95, 349 108, 192 +12, $43 
Ey PINOT III, oo oi oe eme nen escenecn ng cece ae 028, “ 7, 358, 661 329, 770 
Defense Produ en IN Sided. icowetdincnocntakddesdedl f . ices ie 
Total, Department of Agriculture...............-..-..--.-.....-- 7,028, 804 894 7,388, O64 * oe 770 
General Services Administration: er : Mes tet 
Str: mock | a 
ational stoc aaa ih leat eet vais SstDcanw to tetodk es 6, 188, 123 6, 185, 278 —?2 $45 
Federal Facilities Corporation, tin inventory___-....-..._-.__- 9, 519 7 = 519 XS 1h 
Defense Production Act program._..........-.--........----_- 1, 450, 833 1,448,547] | —2, 286 
I eae, 693, 546 693, 408 —138 
Supplemental stockpile inventory in transit ele es E 60, 196 | og eee 
Total General Services Administration. .-............._._... 8,402, 218 ; "8,806, 949 | y —5, 269 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: Paver ails 
ER i in canon ig aces  occababasuieaede 171, 962 172, 813 +851 
NI i sie ean ent spacing dbteetnony hil Lanka 15, 603, 074 | 15, 928, 426 | "7-325, 352 


Detailed tables in this report show open- 
ing inventories at the beginning of the 
month in quantity and cost, transactions 
during the month, and the closing inven- 
tories at the end of the month. Each in- 
ventory is shown by commodity. except the 
national stockpile, for which commodity de- 
tail is classified. 

Pertinent information and explanation 
are set forth in notes accompanying the 
respective tables. Statutory authority and 
program descriptions are shown in the ap- 
pendix to the report. 

The inventories covered by the report are 
tabulated in detail as follows: 

Table 1: Agricultural price support pro- 
gram inventories under Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture, 
April 1960: Including agricultural commod- 


ities, strategic and critical materials ac- 
quired by exchange or barter, and special 
acquisitions under the Defense Production 
Act. 

Table 2: Strategic and critical materials 
inventories under General Services Adminis- 
tration, April 1960: Including materials in 
the national stockpile, Federal Facilities 
Corporation tin inventory, Defense Produc- 
tion Act purchase program, the supplemental 
stockpile of materials acquired by exchange 
or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., 
and inventory in transit from Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the supplemental 
stockpile. 

Table 3: Civil defense stockpile inventory 
under the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization, April 1960. 
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Tape 1.—Agricultural price support program inventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, April 1960: 
Including agricultural commodities, strategic and critical materials aequired by exchange or barter, and special acquisitions under the 


Defense Production Act 


The Department of Agriculture defines the content of the columns as follows: 

Program and commodity: Lists each commodity in the form in which it exists when 
extended support, and in some instances in a form to which the supported commodity 
js processed or converted to increase marketability. The commodities are grouped 
under the appropriate statutory subclassifications as “Basic,” “Designated nonbasic,”’ 
“Other nonbasic,” and “‘Exchange.”” 

Unit of measure: The applicable unit used in the accounting records and reports of 
the Corporation, ; : : 

Inventory, beginning of month: Quantity: In number of units. Cost value: All 
inventories are recorded in the accounts at cost. ‘‘Cost value” is comprised of the 
initial cost of the commodity plus storage, handling, transportation, and accessorial 
expenses paid or accrued up to the date of reporting. The initial cost of inventories 
aequired by delivery of collateral securing loans is the unpaid balance of the notes plus 
storage and other charges advanced, any equities due or paid to producers on ware- 
house-stored collateral (by Public Law 85-835, and beginning with 1959 crop produc- 
tion, the Corporation will not make equity payments to borrowers on unredeemed 

: support loan collateral, title to which it acquires on or after maturity of the loans), 
and the net value of any quantity or quality differences determined upon delivery of 
farm-stored collateral. Amounts paid to lending agencies participating in the loans 

for crop years prior to 1958 were recorded as @ part of inventory cost. 

Adjustments: Warehouse settlements, exchanges and transfers (net): Warehouse 
settlements include the net differences in quantity and/or value represented by the 
net of overdeliveries, premiums, underdeliveries, and discounts arising from move- 
ment of commodities. Exchanges represent the net change in quantity and/or value 
for inventories exchanged or in process of exchange. On completed exchanges, the 
change in value represents differentials due to location, quality, and quantity. Un- 
processed commodities removed from inventory for conversion or processing (on a 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


contractual or fee basis and excluding conditional sales) are included as a reduction of 
inventory. Processed commodities acquired as a result of this conversion or processing 
are included as an addition to inventory. 

Acquisitions: As reflected in accounting records and reports; and includes com- 
modities acquired by delivery of collateral securing loans, commodities purchased 
under terms of purchase agreements, commodities purchased directly from producers 
or processors as a part of the support operation but not under purchase agreements; 
and processed commodities cogumes by purchases which offest conditional sales of 
unprocessed commodities from inventory. The cost value of acquisitions is described 
under the explanation of the cost value of inventory. 

Carrying charges added to investment after acquisition: Total costs of storage, 
handling, transportation, and other accessorial expenses incurred during the month. 

Disposals: As reflected in accounting records and reports. Inventory transactions 
generally are recorded on the basis of transfer of title. D tion commitments are 
not reflected in the accounts, Cost value: Represents acquisition value plus applicable 
amount of carrying charges. The amount of cost allocated to commodities removed 
from inventory is determined with the view of retaining in the inventory accounts 
the cost of commodities remaining on hand. The cost allocated to commodities 
removed from price.support inventory is generally computed on the basis of average 
unit cost of the commodity reflected in the inventory accounts for the applicable crop 
and general storage location. In the case of commodities generally stored commingled 
(e.g., bulk grains and bulk oils) the crop year is determined on the first-in, first-out 
basis. In the case of commodities stored in identified lots, the crop year is determined 
by lot identification. 

Inventory, end of month: Closing inventory after transactions for the month have 
been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the month. 


{In thousands] 





Inventory, beginning 
of month, Apr. 1, 1960 























Transactions during the month 
Inventory, end of 
month, Apr. 30, 1960 






Watitiniiniets- | Acquisitions liens Disposals 

















































| caged inccuineesieies estima ater __| charges la 
Program and commodity ; Unit of measure | | jadded to 
| invest- 
Cost Quan- | Cost Quan- | Cost ment Cost 
Quantity value tity value tity value after value {| Quantity | value 
| aequi- 
sition 
| 
Price support program: — | 
ee oe nag ties: 
Basic commodities: 
ote Niwa ais Buc bcnanmennnial Seep ane 1, 209, 906 | $2, 147, 371 —40 — $62 1,815 $2,139 | $11,035 , 13h, 944 
Cornmeal. .......----- Bare LR 4 ES Gos oon ce beas o rae nichnnacte ceckled pin nlti owe as 47,919 : 6 ee a ee 
Cotton, extra long staple_.-......-.--- WO snc s5ese 54 POOR foci dunsdiectasratisghactoestobesasces 23 14, 678 
SS ee eee eat acoaute 5, 559 972, 631 ') 1 12 1, 522 1, 562 , 036 
Peanuts, farmers stock. .-.....--.------- Wee. Ain3 tS 91, 165 8, 692 |—20, 781|—2,994 | 34, 645 2, 760 647 8, 359 
MIO. sn costa sccentacscadspsabes eee 71, 883 11,713 |+-20, 781/+-2, 994 5, 422 668 150 14, 283 
Str een edie San awel Hundredweight- 2, 863 SEO08 fs ccacclshusccusasbicccedghaesnscus 257 25, 287 
oi 6 dctnwindin wines acreiton saree aastthe cian while 5, 891 29, 898 () +4 2, 100 10, 825 438 37, 678 
ME ine capi Re chock kee eae Peis nse 2,041 SEN icacghatetasss tice 1, 837 1, 291 1 1, 416 
ald cia dtik isc madcap bio wd wis i ea Dusnel........<<- 1,074, 490 | 2,821, 524 —81 —42 | 153,092 | 275,578 | 42,133 3, 084, 512 
IG PEE autengnetetlisteb ous cnkawed POM stincncoay 60 he loco toahahnnnnae 158, 659 8, 12 
OU ee CURIS. ns 5 5 a io ote cece mene ttliinns anes sna MEE Lexnannan OO a scuckause 306,112 | 86,257 }.........] 245, 786 {-.-...<.22- 6, 255, 205 
Designated nonbasic commodities: 
Barley lta the deans ance i eas 59, 693 72, 395 —29 —22 97 98 1, 004 70, 898 
EAE Hundredweight - 268, 054 718, 874 —5 —12 48,253 | 77,218 14, 835 , 329 
Honey. Ssiteemnawenttetenneimnennty i ee 1,031 BMD [a ncimning hohe awonhe nktetobaen cuties 6 47 
Milk and butterfat: 
tn aici a es dgssones baa ee 44, 249 SEES lacks etlontedeas 19, 627 11, 367 259 34, 674 
Siege cas ackcuscseocancchasioanes iitnsitenosae 11, 653 Mg. inctincssapninasncusie Siete ake astglaed 86 3, 146 
RMN 5255 ctGiic debe wecweucalaccad Ren toncss 173, 823 POE Pa crnincaceltiicasion 86,035 | 11, 7 543 34, 150 
308 14,010 10, 598 
, 667 2, 805 3, 715 
5, 157 22, 941 4, 
Total, designated nonbasic commod- |... --- ee eee a nen 966; G87 1...-.-<.) 88 t......-.-1 RO) 37; 000 1... --2) "EO ae ee 971, 497 
ities, iia 
Other nonbasic commodities: : " 
Beans, dry, edible.....................| Hundredweight- 181 PAR cess Sse oense -1 —6 39 1, 194 
es Cs nnn inn nauan a SE aaa 7 20 +1 +1 25 75 2 88 
">. SS ee 55, 616 UNG 0 oocs eeee  oa ae Sn c e 17 3, 717 
PN Ret. ochre ch olan denen DO. enccns 8, 757 20, 406 —15 —38 17 35 130 18, 768 





Total, other nonbasic commodities_-!.... .. -....-------}----------- 


Total, agricultural commodities... os cpa aaa o bean deeipaiee 














Exchange commodities: 
Strategic and critical materials: ? 





Aluminum oxide, abrasive, crude. -...| Pound. _--.-.--- 40, 903 
I, MEN occ ec cscnncccmansPbeccel MU areca 800 
ok Saee, S WOO ada ccc toate 4, 796 
ae eee ae ee ees 4, 040 
ree oer ee east enoe 1, 763, 174 
RI eke Shae 2 ie od ae 260 
Berillium, copper master alloy. ..--..-}.---- aE RS 734 
SS ee ee RS tind 1, 034 
EES AS S..:3 PU Soe ccdeue 277 
Chrome ore, chemical grade_.......-..!_.--- ee 178, 453 
Chrome ore, refractory grade......-.-- Re MSS Gahoweos 11, 812 
Chrome ore, Turkish, metallurgical. . .!_---- ee ae 46, 972 
Chromium, metal.........-......-..-- lzocdd SS cbc 1, 319 
Colemanite, Turkish boron minerals. .|.....do. ~~ --- 11, 491 
a ot AM anak er aiimansuc in tswnil ON cecsthe oe 1 
WOM ecco ck le PCRS s occoe-t 992 
Ferrochrome, high carbon_.......... -- POMS Sccnen~-- 92, 678 
Ferrochrome, low carbon........-...-.!-...- Givineccscc)) See 7, 992 


Footnotes at end of table. 








wwe www nen w ~~] 070,000 | 4,008 | LIV [nnn www mwn nen neuen 
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acquisitions under the 









































Defense Production Act—Continued 
[In thousands] 
Transactions during the month : a 
ventory, beginning nventory, end of 
of month, Apr. 1, 1 month, Apr. 30, 1960 
Adjustments Acquisitions Corrying 
charges Bas cain cacti 
Program and commodity Unit of measure naee - | 
vest- 
Cost Quan- | Cost | Quan- Cost ment 4 Cont 
Quantity value tity value tity value — tity value | Quantity | value 
acqui- 
sition 
Price support program—Continued 
Exchange commodities—Continued 
cenenecen nc nuctropes I at Pe sn, Sete ok dl cased athe alent aldeihetniaeniubeseane-dnkdl ae <ekih site decane 
Fluorspar, acid eacrmtire modem lemme) - ncmrmesniommets > = epaneuniinieneaepsisaeet.!, AFR. ntsc Sdtcens aiibceanep ene 
Fluorspar, fugical grade........-j.-..- iia sosieaeeiuelen CS fo, Bao asl calinnead mineral wodneee hat ta ane aero asain 
ry ee eg ao Cee i 862 cman 
Manganese ore, che! ———— Dace oneedien BEE Lc RE Cote naiienseeinarndaenloce heute nionpeineen lasenoces Inn epenes 
Manganese ore, metal! I coll cscneced TN ssneen annie =k aie | eee! ilies UE SS i || RR: ee 
oo tery grade.|..... = aeneeaedenel BENE 5. Ap Ath Nawrememeberedmanel D Dicduiss <shibioosanes! 
SRR eth e en deeeaess leno ae re cr ca a ee ee ee Se teen oo ad RS a nade 
I tes adindinancnenabnnneidescion Bier ron . saath -odiplsenataainheliteieid cue wRih, «) acim Mel teneintnaie dm meen apeiagl 
IEE 6 «ieee nemnenenhoerenrchasri LS SA ee Be eee Gere 2 eet eee |) eK Oe 
nn oe netonmest anneal TR cca ees enedeenl BSE 1. Age -1enceedesioenane £4 pedis 
NR che cticccd due kee aasal aaene a cnet S.C Cedcane sal nauhonaikopensannnl santana i eae 
ON Rg PU a Se ic wm aeihdi mane coed - PR ccna i, a iss ies wl canenescen ak 
Titanium s Ns lh iin Sidletadnniea miokkodh Caneel ARK dil cmeccande ee (Mc OO = 0 Bll aioneses 
Z eee a i a caer a PT. SEE Ebtmacab sl cbkekasilesuuniaclsacatitass.. pI Evancahchdband siebaa 


Total, price support program........j.-....----.------. e a kamee eal 






33 
-_.| 164, 254 











Defense Production Act inventory: 
Cotton, American-Egyptian. -__.-...--- MNS bats ao anos 1) -- -----|--------|---------|------ ~--|---+-----]---------|--------- a <4 3 
Total, Department of Agriculture.....|......-..-.-------|-----------| 7,028, 804 |........| —220 |.........| 420,220 | 74,024 |... ee oe “7, 358, 664 





1 Less than 500. 
2See appendix, p. 14, for notes relating to reporting of strategic and critical 
materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities. 





Noter.—-Figures are rounded and may not add to totals, 


TABLE 2.—Sirategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, April 1960: Including materials in the 
national stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stockpile 
of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory in transit from Commodity Credit Corporation 


to the supplemental stockpile 


The General Services Administration defines the content of the columns as follows: 

Program and commodity: Identifies the program and the minerals, metals, fibers, 
and oils acquired under the program. 

Unit of measure: The standard weight or measure of minerals, metals, fibers, and 
*! bee wee to be the yo mmm oy = ’ a ' - acca 

ven ° month: pening vert represents quan ty and cost 0 
material in > at ths héginming of the assoumtins ported. 

Adjustments: ts increases (+) or decreases (—) of material in inventory 
other than increases from acquisitions or decreases from disposals. Decreases occur 
from theft, loss incurred while in transit to stockpile location, repacking from one type 
of container to another, beneficiation of a low-grade material to a higher grade, and 
the removal of material for sampling and testing eee. Increases occur from return 
of material previously removed for sampling and testing purposes and from quantities 
received at storage locations in excess of quantities billed by the contractor. A new 
chemical anal of the materials may cause an increase or decrease where the weights 
are based on cal and moisture content. Increases or decreases are also made from 
findings of audits of inventory and accounting records. 





EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Acquisitions: For the National Stockpile and Defense Production Act acquisitions 
include open market purchases at contract prices; intradepartmental transfers at market 
or a value at time of transfer; transportation to first permanent storage location; 
and, beneficiating and processing cost in upgrading materials. For the supplemental 
stockpile acquisitions include the market value or CCC’s acquisition cost whichever 
is the lower at time of transfer from CCC. 

Disposals: Cost of disposals are calculated at the average unit price of inventory at 
time ofremoval frominventory. For the national stockpile inventory disposals consist 
of sale of materials that by their nature would deteriorate if held in storage for lengths 
of time; and sale of materials that have been determined to be obsolete or excess to the 
needs of Government. For the Defense Production Act inventory disposals consist 
of sale of materials that have been determined to be obsolete or excess to the needs of 
Government. 

Inventory, end of month: Closing inventory represents quantity and cost of material 
in storage at the end of the accounting period. 




















[In thousands] 
Transactions during the month 
Pr a Inventory end of 
month Apr. 1, 1960 | month Apr. 30, 1960 
Program and commodity Unit of measure Adjustments Acquisitions Disposals 
Quantity | Cost value! Quan- Cost Quan- Cost Quan- Cost Quan- Cost 
tity value tity value tity value tity value 





National stockpile, total (classified detail omitted) 


Federal Facilities Corporation: Total, tin.......... 
Defense Production Act 

ben edi tyes] 
Bauxite, grade, Jamaica type.-......----| Long dry ton__.. 1,370 
It anna naan nnennnene nnn ppund 2 
ee a Pound.-..... Ss 28, 475 
OMNI oS ooo oni son enna ee + %. ot 10, 491 
its Hibs ce atanpask scat etn ce eee ae A - 
Fi ‘acid grade.............-.-...-..--.-| Short dry ton... 20 
oe a I eal Short ey ent 1 
Manganese, Sth eecenedll teen MiMaipaarininca 979 
Mica, muscovite biock esos 5... CBee | Pat 























Is5, 185, 278 








Be dectdaminlnatonenGclocosthnwalsnncdanceleccnnases 4 9, 519 
SE Ben co cee sobess | 2 1,177 | 4 369, 050 
SR CRRREEN Fe ise ‘i 2, 103 
18, 168 |--..-.---]---------|----- E 18, 168 
Ed kiaiheant eh cibanin dna 9) 2 1,011 
SED Rien guanccesows 101 Gee i... sf 49, 315 
cet agate 15 7 ae 50, 591 
BEE Innnccemanl aces csecs ee ae: aes 75, 644 
ED Ei octiesinitnskcbelsancosceglomesenctclenacmannt . 10, 676 
a oy i MiGs 
cn iacbspaadtlinesedewell ox cupbaeaceaelsaee 1 

etic Rita eincdesidl sms nteipoagdl nminadin nel etnies aw dlheomee 3, 036 
ie eee C aE, oc amccclnconehnniipimemenaitiven 2, 524 
SEE Binasta ace To ciidloneel ll 790 19 171, 366 
31, 719 |..... Gutasenepen 7 Se Uecavccocalinn ahead 31, 850 


ee 





seen 
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TaBLE 2.—Strategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, April 1960: Including materials in the 
national stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stockpile 
of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory in transit from Commodity Credit Corporation 


to the supplemental stockpile—Continued sia oeentd 

















Transactions during the month 
Inventory, end of 


Inven , beginning of 
tn onth, Mar. 31, 1969 


month, Mar. 1, 1960 





Adjustments Acquisitions 





Program and commodity Unit of measure 





Quantity | Cost value} Quan- 
tity 
















Defense production act—Continued 

Jickel. .........----....-..-----+--------------| Poumd........--] 136,628 | $128, 667 }---------}----.---- $119, 684 
Palia@itim. ..... 2 .2-ccc--onnncccesccecsns--s--.| SFOYOUNCO...--)  ##$j&) 9 Mf j.-.---.--]-~2-.---n) nnn n ene ne)-nnne nena) seer cca <fomnwne=- 177 
NG coma cacecotaeanaesesemh mle sengemaret p= SOR Me) Mi cian reracecal maar nereeine ania cose sles eee neem eee ane 662 
Rutile. ..-.------------------------------------| Bhort dry ton...) = | 8 | 1, 587 }---------|---------}---------}------- ~-|---------}--------- 1, 587 
Thorium......-.-------------------------------| Pound.-_-.....--- en) See 42 
Tantalite....-....---.-------------------------]-----d0_....--.--- Ss ee ES a oo taegale = Uesee tigen petkepptieish cada mem : 9, 734 

Dn cnancawsncecscsesunsesasesuecssncnnes) SEE Dcwwncersh jj § —§ EAUEee [-cecccese|-c-cccccn]ececccann|eecuccen= 

END a 6 ceca nore ccenscccapesatawewnncenmas Short ton-.--.-- ST.” SOME Es sacenec bac aan 22 187, 652 
Tungsten ..........-------2--.+---0---------5- PeUNE. .---.--2- 79,810 | $25, 461 |--...----]---------]---------]--.------]--.------f--.------ 325, 461 












Subtotal, DPA commodities 





Machine tools inventory: 





Supplemental stockpile: ? 
Aluminum oxide, fused, crude 
CNN MEIN cicciccdnds sicher cbsusceeusupnnans d 
SNE GUE UNENIIDS 5. cgcde conse nensadcaccceues Short dry ton_.- ao ob safe ac iasahen pan cane sjusccncapens Reon elidel 
Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type.----..----- LeneGrpeeec:) = ABR TR nw echo thc wicnnsbicgac eee 
Bauxite, metal grade, Surinam type---.--------|-..-. DE ieiwdasne I Iisa tine ionioorcldneiaill weniimaier a bldedimdinccoe Raniaeceaaers Eegaaeede 
Beryl......--..-.------------------------------| Short ton--...-- 7 2 }---------]---------]---------]--.------|---------|-5- === 
sro couch uawiciawstenbbaeldonaaess Boo nasscene BI Brain nla se ccine bnwcs<mannion cchbntins Eneabem ewes tegieat sual 
eI ono was og altnnneseb abso iaes icon aneiciorcs I coed Cicaecnnnt- Ce MB ion eh cnn hn ecn= fp ecnscdeapansneusoeeeees 
Chromite, chemical grade_......-..-.---------- 17 i sncriv dois ae nchbiesiniex dina: a nado Self eee eas ease ae See 
Chromite, metallurgical grade. -....-----------]_-.-- DO wisps: ( 5 ’ i See Ee ee ee 
Eee, SUNNNUOTY GUUNE Sgn soe ccc Sen dO s se cwn neue 153 Pe Ga. ceccndhi ccc cncesnsecunadennel 
L.2..., acdinine smb onbninintbepeieweoadons MMC CMeec sey | RGR) | ° esse. sec nano 0] esentgeeniemnsin nscale 
IN. «0.0 ininnnpeniminninlenenimmintaiininammtecen eaten nee aN soc cen aime louie nines podeasaeesiemelia nant ated 
NING ccnkcukeGnee namkbenarncdesnamennty _ gharirer: Mi ckcisneceak CD. incaccaan=].coadesitieandiateeeeaaeaee 














CODDC. ..- . -onnnnccomnnnccccassescessccnesce=] COOEWwccne e) 00 OG I TN. en an] one enfin cn enemeenncoemenieaanes 
Diamond, industrial: stones. .............---.-] Carat...----.--- Ri en hie nena ceebosennecnenasecene ab ; 82° 
I DIT BIR i ciendn cctge eas semana : OG ss. spais i 465 
Graphite, natural Ceylo 1 . 

Todine.... 



















_ 2 eee peter -| Short ton___._-- 

Manganese, battery grade, natural_ penal OTC P CNRS CUBR) a a ee. i - e 
Manganese, chemical grade, type B..........--|_...- a LOD: hand camcebagiais nn oka] pnankpittalios scleedabd eee eh ak aa 
i MOORE CED, onansnanacnnelinancGQenconnec--) ~. AQAML » -S0GMER bio cccanceh. (>... Jecunssiaxaledide dae Reameasuieelimaeasecel 
ee ok sel einem nent saean meee cael oan Neetu 16 ME cits aint eo hinehnt tl a ncqncaiait Brunsagin'neplieeennaiasetemaae eee 
Mica, muscovite block, strained and better....| Pound---.-..---- DO Besse eco HE wiccanedl acd dd na sbdubseebaeackaue nee 
IN had ite daienceckodneoEeka delice” ij S0R © UHR aussjs tcl bee eee bee 
Mica muscovite splittings...........---.-----.-}..--- Oe dis ~« SRT, TR cain tc bese 0 ches ees tc cencces eee 
SN inane anonseiieaneienas at aCe My . Caml itacm< ocellaeatecpeiealio<a stage sil-tivensmcie Ramin tede meicon 






































Quartz c Paiadnie ohbnuniiesemenin oe osha a aan be Te sccrindis a6 Everaa eaves dees Rea ops an dina ane eta ee 
RES ee ee eee Short dry ton-_-_- BO Feri wrei Pe onde candle nnb aaa puns. Sooeu Eee ee 
dalmatian iia a weeyvounss.....) jj 95) § GBBiiei-sccbi Wee) eee, 
aa cst esse sm So ies te sng igh pages a ch ona EE hacecccet «MII ered isnt. > ~]..W . ccescanc anaes cele 419 
NSS onc. n ss tebadcdewcsac ey EER mace: cans . CARINE ic cnisenineenog Rs nccenschpnualcallin ca meng acta acsacieccanemicnen esa 10, 409 
RS en Seach ee nb hate pene -os5.522 Boe cance Mo sueelnnadg nehoceencte eee 45 
MN RUMNOOC 5s Sic ciciasiwbndwndea cassie ences ~ cis coe ROMS fo 2-225. 0 t.ho ee 2, 698 
RUNES. ccdinccccnatanbmonsibn mawaresstananay MO Eboues cae Ce MRE a HR once. Po ld... alienns a ee 21, 059 
RL. cnwe ac tccwlahhdea can peleuasiedocanamast Amin == cece « ¢/min  eNUR MIO iae oiicclaisas cdetied tals tgisagpeasicalediecabaem aim basi i onli ee 15, 627 
PE ebcnsentaatanind oaetnanianiniin > tammatatie aaa), STE is oka | ny, Ek EE ise ks _. ) SER ssennode ewer en aa 7 
eben, Geena SON. cots os ... jews 2k (OS cee” TF... Bs ee een eee 
Supplemental stockpile inventory in transit: 2 
EN i rcdudil ted odeemssarecdaarianadenunnes PONOOG OR once ee wowmannntl nena eemate eietban illo tran 
a ey Long dry ton___- SOE io hinnasine Picutalacclcanadueeasabacaamipeesues alee eee 
Beryllium copper master alloy. -.-.-...-------- eeeeeatcecss || Gr 42 URI a eee thcnielaiiciecsnn dei iaLe Aa re) 
IN 2 t0 aie choles case eeeed !) . CORRE bc on Biicncs ad cc cases. -+ceaadt.coschacicummaue eels 84 
III oot tic oO ROR ea ssP, Ep. AME esteem cctne bemmcrasinelicnancmesciesens nodcbeise cee 1 
Rinna ckcimbireseaianasiniebaciinn peck CEN Ot” OWE. INE nn ce eco a nae cdma na oP ob owes eee 5 
Diamond, industrial stones. __..........-.-.--- ee Se ee ee ee ee aes ae ee 2, 149 
Pere, SNOW OPM. =. cecccce OE COM...) Cll (<t‘iérC COC RENN ct ee ee oe ll 
Ferrochrome, low carbon... ..-..-.-------------]----- Cicssoccecs-F | BR sas) cnn nignnacehel-dneeugbiaeinies 5 
a 38 nisin aden aed CGiteoeeek: pclae; Raber oe... ok eee ee 1 
EET GN GND ins cnosigin nn a ncremnvanyn a OOO OleneL). .« MRR. , WB hn hice seccenh. dee 19 
It ren cugherndnacccdenusnseosccenannes OTC Want I Inn codec need 6a Se ee eee Y 25 
ae eotadtantrccae ane Aeaceeees SeOREs cs acsecsy es! Re oe cl. an on cunwaeas 499 
RUE cbs. Soe bo el ORS ccoook OG ~) Qe Rem e te 60 
Se Re ee OS Oe le) | eee ee 97 
Silicon carbide, erude...................--.... 11 
ae eee ae 1, 254 
RE EN a eran eae 5! Bi | GOB esece cscs lek]... cane cebameeeatn dee memos 2 
PE dias Siac ddsinh itn Kd Ss set aia SSS ain OE GR 13 25 BON tise. 2h en ne eee 6 


Total, supplemental stockpile inventory in 












SN chtiun iste ters 5 ooo ok ak oa en kakickduneenese en le echecmi gates 60, 196 
Total, General Services Administration__._.- | a |  ensinehincientiinil “8, 402, 218 Lieacecset | EP csenecl 0 Oe acsaqenel UGS Bascaia 





1 Less than 500. 
4 See appendix, p. 14, for notes relating to reporting of strategic and critical materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities. 


Nore.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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TaBLe 3.—Civil defense stockpile inventory under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, April 1960 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization defines the content of the columns These materials are received into the inventory on’ one of three value bases: Items 
as follows: similar or identical to items purchased in the open market for stockpile purposes are 
Program and commodity: Composite groups of many different items. accepted at the average unit cost for similar items purchased; the remaining items are 
Unit of measure: Shown only for engineering supply units and hospital functional accepted at a current fair value, if such has been determined, or at the original acquisi- 
units; not feasible by other composite groups. tion cost to the Federal Government, if a current fair value has not been determined. 
Inventory-quantity: Shown only for two items, — engineering supply units Adjustments: Represents inventory pricing adjustments resulting from recalcula- 
and civil defense emergency hospital functional units. It is not feasible to furnish tion of fixed average unit prices, transfers of commodities from one composite group 
quantity figures on the other commodity groups because they are composite groups to another, etc., during the month. 
of many different items. To report quantities, it would be necessary to list several Acquisitions: Materials placed in inventory during the month, including return to 
hundred different items. inventory of items previously released from inventory for reworking, etc. Value 
Inventory-cost value: The dollar value figures on commodities in the civil defense stated in terms of actual costs of the commodities. 
stockpile inventory reflect essentially the actual costs of the commodities. Notrans- Disposals: Materials removed from inventory during the month, including items 
portation, delivery, or storage costs are included. However, these statements should released from inventory for reworking, etc. Value stated in terms of average unit costs. 
should be qualified by the fact that the total inventory includes Government excess Inventory at end of month: Closing inventory after transactions for the month 
property items valued at over $2 million (a little more than 1 percent of the total), have been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the month, 
which were acquired by Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization at little or no cost. 


[In thousands] 
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! 
Inventory, beginning Transactions during the month Inventory, end of 
of month, Apr. 1, ie oN as <ocstieamiagent| Cee, BOF. OD, 
1960 | j 1960 
Commodity Unit of measure Adjustments Acquisitions | Disposals 
| | 
Quantity | Cost value | Quan- Cost Quan- ; Cost Quan- | Cost Quan- Cost 
tity | value tity | value | tity value tity value 
hi apd litighnnndiittnciiincea dh esttnetscecho lala a crtininctdihensinal etic ities enancerintilctnncnencnonent -eniieanneee nstttiattiaieianenncetgitit 
Engineering stockpile (engine generators, pumps, | 10-mile units__- () | $6, 806 |_- facet a | 32 ; ee (4) $6, 838 
chl , purifiers, pipe and fittings). i | | | 
Medical bulk stocks and associated items at |.--.-- ee 103, 167 — $808 | -- | 856 2 $88 103, 127 
OCDM locations. ss | ; 
Medical bulk stocks at manufacturer locations_-_--|-.--~-------------|------------| 4,427 |---..----| —305 aac Sasi degen Semis 4, 122 
Chemical and biological equipment. .---...-..--.----|----------- (ip dae atembes SE cakitnchiclacncncone sete De creme SON Vidcsirccacwe 842 
Radiological equipment... .....-.--..------------|-.---------------- ee 5, 926 |--...---- j-<nenennchinwre a A 1. ...d) > Mein 5, 902 
Civil defense emergency hospital functional units..| Each... ...--- 2 | DE si eubolnnns ab nadie dss cas: sock cco hiaeiee 2 38, 506 
Replenishment units for hospitals___--- ital ali bade Rial ciinpcicnanenin aye => ---| 12,273 |.--------] +1, 118 |----- hse ---| . “a Se 13, 387 
| 1, 264 | oniaael | 414 | a alee | 172, 813 


Total, civil defense stockpile__-_.-.--- 





1 Less than 500. : 
2 Inventory writeoff (certificate of destruction). 


APPENDIX 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
The Price-Support Program 


Price-support operations are carried out 
under the Corporation’s charter powers (15 
U.S.C. 714), in conformity with the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), which 
includes the National Wool Act of 1954, the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1442), the 
Agricultural Act of 1958 and with respect to 
certain types of tobacco, in conformity with 
the act of July 28, 1945, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1312). Under the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
price support is mandatory for the basic 
commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, pea- 
nuts, and tobacco—and specific nonbasic 
commodities; namely, tung nuts, honey, milk, 
butterfat, and the products of milk and 
butterfat. Under the Agricultural Act of 
1958, as producers of corn voted in favor of 
the new price-support program for corn au- 
thorized by that act, price support is manda- 
tory for barley, oats, rye, and grain sorghums. 
Price support for wool and mohair is manda- 
tory under the National Wool Act of 1954, 
through the marketing year ending March 
31, 1962. Price support for other nonbasic 
agricultural commodities is discretionary ex- 
cept that whenever the price of either cotton- 
seed or soybeans is supported, the price of 
the other must be supported at such level 
as the Secretary determines will cause them 
to compete on equal terms on the market. 
This program may also include operations to 
remove and dispose of or aid in the removal 
or disposition of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for the purpose of stabilizing prices 
at levels not in excess of permissible price- 
support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool 
and mohair, through incentive payments 
based on marketings. The producer’s com- 
modities serve as collateral for price-support 
loans. With limited exceptions, price-sup- 
port loans are nonrecourse and the Corpora- 
tion looks only to the pledged or mortgaged 


471, 962 | eae et ea anaes | 





3 Granted to States and to other Federal agencies. 
Noter.-—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


collateral for satisfaction of the loan. Pur- 
chase agreements generally are available 
during the same period that loans are avail- 
able. By signing a purchase agreement, a 
producer receives an option to sell to the 
Corporation any quantity of the commodity 
which he may elect within the maximum 
specified in the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expenditures 
is represented by the disbursements for 
price-support loans. The largest part of the 
commodity acquisitions under the program 
result from the forfeiting of commodities 
pledged as loan collateral for which the ex- 
penditures occurred at the time of making 
the loan, rather than at the time of acquiring 
the commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691), 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, title IT 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1958, the act of August 19, 1958, 
in the case of cornmeal and wheat flour, and 
the act of September 21, 1959, with regard to 
sales of livestock feed in emergency areas. 

Defense Production Act Program 

The programs authorized by and certified 
to the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
provisions of the Defense Production Act 
are administered and operated through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

All present and past programs involve the 
acquisition and disposition of agricultural 
commodities or products thereof. Commod- 
ities acquired are entered in and maintained 
through the inventory accounts of the Cor- 
poration. As the commodities are disposed 
of, the realized gains or losses are recorded 
by CCC as a receivable against the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Administrative expenses of 
the Corporation are recorded in this re- 
ceivable; and interest is computed monthly 
on the total amount of CCC’s investment at 
the same rate per annum as that paid by 
the Corporation on its borrowings from the 
Treasury. 


The net total of realized gains and losses, 
CCC’s administrative expenses, and CCC’s 
interest expense represented a payable item 
under the revolving fund. 

The recording of realized gains or losses 
represents a cash basis, inasmuch as the 
amounts recorded represent the net results 
of actual dispositions. Values of inventories 
on hand at reporting date are not included in 
these fund accounts and therefore allow- 
ances for losses are not included. Adminis- 
trative and interest expenses are accounted 
for on an accrual basis. All values are at 
cost. 

When a program is completed, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture secures funds by issuing 
interest-bearing notes to the Treasury and 
reimburses CCC. Interest on the notes is- 
sued by the Secretary is accrued monthly, 
compounded semiannually, as an accrued 
liability of the revolving fund. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Strategic and critical materials stockpiling 
and related programs 


1. National Stockpile 


The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of a na- 
tional stockpile of strategic and critical ma- 
terials. GSA is responsible for making pur- 
chases of strategic and critical materials and 
providing for their storage, security, and 
maintenance. These functions are  per- 
formed in accordance with directives issued 
by the Director of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. The act also provides 
for the transfer from other Government 
agencies of strategic and critical materials 
which are excess to the needs of such other 
agencies and are required to meet the stock- 
pile objectives established by OCDM. In 
addition, GSA is responsible for disposing of 
those strategic and critical materials which 
OCDM determines to be no longer needed 
for stockpile purposes. 

Generai policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of December 


a secs 





1960 


19, 1959 (24 F.R. 10309). Portions of this 
order relate also to Defense Production Act 
inventories. 
2. Tin Received From Federal Facilities 
Corporation 


Public Law 608, 84th Congress (50 US.C. 
98 note), provided, among other things, for 
the continuation of operation of the Gov- 
ernment-owned tin smelter at Texas City, 
Tex., from June 30, 1956, until January 31, 
1957. It provided also that all tin acquired 
by the Federal Facilities Corporation by 
reason of such extension should be trans- 
ferred to GSA. 

3. Defense Production Act 


Under section 303 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) 
and Executive Order 10480, as amended, GSA 
is authorized to make purchases of or com- 
mitments to purchase metals, minerals, and 
other materials, for Government use or re- 
sale, in order to expand productive capacity 
and supply, and also to store the materials 
acquired as a result of such purchases or 
commitments. Such functions are carried 
out in accordance with programs certified by 
the Director of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. 


4. Supplemental Stockpile 


As a result of a delegation of authority 
from OCDM (32 A.C.F.R., ch. I, DMO V-4) 
GSA is responsible for the maintenance and 
storage of materials placed in the supplemen- 
tal stockpile. Section 206 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1856) provides that 
strategic and other materials acquired by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as a re- 
sult of barter or exchange of agricultural 
products, unless acquired for the national 
stockpile or for other purposes, shall be 
transferred to the supplemental stockpile 
established by section 104(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1704(b)). In addition 
to the materials which have been or may be 
so acquired, the materials obtained under 
the programs established pursuant to the 
Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and 
Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 (50 U.S.C. App. 2191-2195), 
which terminated December 31, 1958, have 
been transferred to the supplemental stock- 
pile, as authorized by the provisions of said 
Production and Purchase Act. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Civil defense stockpile program 


This stockpiling program, under authori- 
zation of Public Law 920, 81st Congress, sec- 
tion 201(h), is designed to provide some of 
the most essential medical and engineering 
supplies for emergency use in event of en- 
emy attack. Materials and equipment not 
normally available or not present in the 
quantities needed to cope with such condi- 
tions are stockpiled at strategic locations. 
The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
stockpile procured to date including medical 
supplies, emergency engineering equipment, 
and radiological instruments is stored and 
maintained in a nationwide warehouse sys- 
tem consisting of medical and general stor- 
age facilities. 

EXPLANaTORY NOTES RELATING TO THE REPORT- 
ING OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
ACQUIRED BY EXCHANGE OR BARTER OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Surplus agricultural commodities in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation's price-sup- 
port inventory may be exchanged or bar- 
tered for strategic and critical materials un- 
der the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480), and 
other basic legislation including the CCC 
Charter Act, as amended, the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, and the Agriculturah Act of 1956. 

Except for small amounts which may go 
to the national stockpile, the strategic and 
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critical materials acquired by Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the barter pro- 
gram are transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile. 

Direet appropriations reimburse Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for materials so 
transferred from the price-support inventory. 

The General Services Administration is 
charged with the custody and management 
of strategic and critical materials, and be- 
comes the responsible reporting-agency when 
title to these bartered materials is placed in 
the supplemental stockpile. 

For purposes of this report, strategic and 
critical materials acquired by barter may ap- 
pear in three inventories, reflecting the stages 
of the transfer of title. 

1. The Department of Agriculture reports 
those to which the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration still has title, prior to transfer to the 
supplemental stockpile. 

2. The General Services Administration 
reports those which have been transferred 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation ex- 
change inventory in two parts: 

(A) Materials for which title is “in tran- 
sit” from Commodity Credit Corporation to 
the supplemental stockpile. 

(B) Materials for which title has passed 
to the supplemental stockpile. 





STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


The cost value of materials in nine Fed- 
eral stockpile inventories as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, General Serv- 
ices Administration, and the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, on April 30, 1960, 
totaled $15,928,426,000. April activity in 
these stockpiles resulted in a net increase of 
$325,352,000. 

The net change in these stockpile in- 
ventories reflects acquisitions, disposals, and 
adjustments. The April activity and the end- 
of-the-month totals are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

[In thousands] 








Cost value, April 1960 


Inventories by agency and 









program Net change} Total, end 
during of month 
month 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRI 
CULTURE 
PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 
1. Agricultural commodities___| +$316,927 | $7, 250, 469 
2. Exchange—strategie and 
critical materials. .......- +12, 843 108, 192 
Total, price support 
poogrem. .......6.2.. +329, 771 7, 358, 661 
3. Defense Production Act 
ie weinathaiwodemamatens sac ibe 3 
Total, Department of 
Agriculture_........ +329, 77! 7, 358, 664 
GENERAL SERVICES AD- on ~ ir 
MINISTRATION 
STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL 
MATEPIALS 
4. National stockpile. __.____.- —2, 845 6, 185, 27: 
5. Federal Facilities Corpo- 
ration, tin inventory-.....|......---.-- 9, 519 
6. Defense Production Act 
IS cctecn a caseees —2, 286 1, 448, 547 
7. Supplemental stockpile-___- —138 693, 408 
8. Supplemental stockpile in- 
ventory im transit .........}.....-<...<- 60, 196 
Total, General Ser- 
vices Administra- 
DOR suicchtnnintanail —5, 269 &, 396, 949 
Orrice oF Civ. AND Dr- 
FENSE MOBILIZATION 
9. Civil defense stock pile__.... +851 172, 813 


Grand total. _..-....- : 4325, 352. “15, 928, 426 


These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies involved as compiled by the 
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Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Major net increases in cost value during 
the month were reported as follows: $263 
million in wheat, $90 million in grain sor- 
ghum, $17 million in milk and butterfat. 

These increases were partially offset by 
major net decreases including $36 million in 
cotton and $15 million in corn. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Of 23 agricultural commodities in Com- 
modity Credit’s $7.3 billion price support 
inventory on April 30, 1960, those leading in 
cost value include: 

Wheat, with 1.2 billion bushels at a cost 
of $3.1 billion; 

Corn, with 1.2 billion bushels at a cost of 
$2.1 billion; and 

Cotton, with more than 5.3 million bales 
at a cost of $952 million. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Strategic and critical materials are shown 
in six inventories totaling $8.5 billion, in- 
cluding the $6.2 billion national stockpile for 
which itemized detail is classified. Com- 
bined figures from the other five inventories 
show materials (in all grades and forms) 
leading in cost value as follows: 

Aluminum, bauxite, etc., with 6 million 
tons at a cost of $458 million; tungsten, with 
84 million pounds at a cost of $341 million; 
and manganese and manganese ores, with 4.4 
million tons at a cost of $295 million. 

CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

The civil defense stockpile is shown in 7 
composite groups totaling $173 million. 
More than 60 percent is in medical bulk 
stocks valued at $107 million. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 3665. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway, their successors 
and assigns; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 3666. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide protection for the employment op- 
portunities of domestic agricultural work- 
ers in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3667. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Lt. Col. James Murray Bate (deceased) 
and Maj. Billie Harold Lynch (deceased) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to provide 
for a commission to study and report on 
the influence of foreign trade upon business 
and industrial expansion in the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DirKsEN when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
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to extend Public Law 78 for 2 additional 
years and to amend it to provide certain 
safeguards for the protection of domestic 
agricultural workers. 

The migrant farm workers constitute 
one of the most impoverished and neg- 
lected groups in our society. They have 
not generally shared in the rise of stand- 
ard of living throughout the Nation and 
their social and economic problems con- 
tinue to be most serious. The improve- 
ment of their opportunity for a better 
life is a matter of basic social justice. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
deals with only one phase of the whole 
migrant labor problem, that of the reg- 
ulation of the conditions under which it 
shall be lawful to bring into this coun- 
try Mexican nationals for agricultural 
labor. This is, however, a matter for 
which the Congress has special respon- 
sibility, since this program was estab- 
lished by the Congress in 1951 with the 
passage of Public Law 78. Although it 
was envisioned as a temporary measure, 
it has been extended on three occasions, 
The present expiration date is June 30, 
1961, but already there is demand that 
it be extended in this session. 

Public Law 78 authorized agreements 
with the Republic of Mexico for admis- 
sion of Mexican nationals into the United 
States to meet farm labor shortages. It 
was viewed also as a means of reducing 

the number of illegal entries of “wet- 
backs.” In approving the procedure the 
Congress set up some conditions which 
would guarantee, it was thought, that 
domestic farm workers would not be 
adversely affected by the employment of 
Mexican nationals. 

The program has been successful as 
regards the recruitment of Mexican 
workers. In 1952 the number of Mexi- 
can nationals brought into the United 
States was 197,000; in 1954, 309,000; in 
1956, 445,C00, and in each of the past 3 
years the number has been over 430,000. 
Under the contracts worked out by our 
Government and that of Mexico there 
has been gradual improvement under 
which the Mexican nationals travel, live, 
and work. 

On the other hand the program has 
grown beyond that of meeting an emer- 
gency demand for seasonal labor. The 
safeguards to protect the rights of do- 
mestic migratory workers have proved 
inadequate. Experience has shown that 
the Secretary of Labor lacks sufficient 
authority to make and enforce the regu- 
lations necessary to protect domestic 
workers. There is much evidence that 
the program has had a depressing influ- 
ence on the wages, living conditions, and 
employment opportunities of American 
agricultural workers. 

The family farm is also affected by this 
program. About half of the farms in the 
Nation do not use hired labor and an- 
other 35 percent use very little. The 
great majority of migratory workers are 
used on less than 5 percent of the farms 
of the Nation, the percentage using Mex- 
ican nationals are even fewer. In many 
types of farm production the family-type 
farmers are losing out partly because the 
large-scale operators can cut costs by use 
of cheap labor. In 1958, for example, the 
Department of Labor had to take action 
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to try to guarantee that Mexican na- 
tionals working on the piece-rate basis 
would receive at least 50 cents per hour, 
the minimum set by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment for braceros paid on an hourly 
rate. 

The special Senate Committee on Un- 
employment Problems was concerned 
with the problem of underemployment 
and unemployment among rural people. 
We did not deal extensively with the 
question of migratory workers since a 
subcommittee of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare was studying 
hearings on this problem. We did re- 
ceive some testimony, however, regard- 
ing the adverse effect of the Mexican 
farm labor program on the employment 
opportunities and wages of domestic 
farmworkers. In the final report of the 
committee made last March, both the 
majority and minority members were 
agreed on the need for the Congress to 
examine closely the effects of Public Law 
78 on domestic employment opportuni- 
ties before extending the program. 

The most substantial evidence for the 
necessity of revising the provisions of 
Public Law 78 has come from the con- 
sultants appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor to study the Mexican farm labor 
program. Members of this special study 
group were former U.S. Senator Edward 
Thye, Dr. Rufus B. van Kleinsmid, chan- 
cellor of the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Glenn E. Garrett, chairman of 
the Texas Council of Migrant Labor, and 
Msgr. George Higgins, director of the so- 
cial action department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The con- 
sultants made their report last October, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point some 
of the factual background developed by 
the consultants. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A. ADVERSE EFFECT 

Section 503(2) of Public Law 78 prohibits 
the Department of Labor from making Mex- 
ican workers available in any area unless 
it is determined that the employment of 
such workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers similarly employed. 

In carrying out other provisions of Public 
Law 78 and the international agreement, the 
Department has’ established procedures 
which tend to minimize adverse effect. These 
include (a) preseason supply-demand analy- 
sis to determine labor shortages; (b) inter- 
state clearance to meet shortages from avail- 
able surpluses of domestic labor; (c) re- 
quiring employers of foreign labor to meet 
acceptable standards of housing and working 
conditions; (d) requiring employers of for- 
eign workers to pay the “prevailing wage” to 
protect domestic wage standards while pre- 
venting exploitation of foreign workers; and 
(e) requiring employers using foreign work- 
ers to hire qualified U.S. workers who become 
unemployed in the area, either in addition to 
or in place of Mexican nationals. 

In spite of these efforts, there are indica- 
tions that adverse effect has occurred in some 
cases. The following are some examples: 

1. Employment displacement: There are 
indications of some employer preference for 
Mexicans over domestic workers because they 
represent an assured work force of premium 
adult male labor. Use of Mexicans relieves 
the farmer of the risk of losing his labor 
supply, and enables him to take maximum 
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advantage of changing market prices and 
crop grades. The unit cost of housing for- 
eign workers is generally smaller than the 
cost for domestic migrants, who usually 
travel in family groups. In a competitive 
situation, other farmers seek the same ad- 
vantages and strong and continuing pres- 
sures build up to utilize foreign workers. 
Thus in some areas, almost 100 percent of the 
seasonal work on certain crop activities is 
performed by foreign workers. Domestic 
workers either migrate to other areas of 
employment or do not seek jobs in the ac- 
tivity which is identified with Mexicans. * * * 
2. Duration of employment: Agriculture 
cannot provide year-round employment for 
most farm wageworkers because of the short 
duration of seasons. The average farm wage- 
worker can only expect to work about 125 
days a year at farm jobs. If foreign work- 
ers are available, seasons of agricultural em- 
ployment may be further compressed by us- 
ing more workers at peak. This may result 
in even shorter duration of employment and 
loss of income for American farmworkers in 
areas where foreign workers are employed. 
3. Low wages: Agriculture has been histor- 
ically a low-wage industry. Farm employers 
have not generally attempted to compete 
with other industries for labor. In areas 
where foreign workers are used in large 
numbers their presence may prevent wage 
rates from rising to levels they would attain 
if no foreign workers were admitted. 
Knowledge of the availability of Mexican 
nationals weakens the domestic workers’ 
bargaining position and contributes to the 
depression of area wage levels. Studies made 
by the Department of Labor show that wage 
rates in activities in which Mexicans are em- 
ployed have lagged behind ithe rising wage 
level for farm work generally. The studies 
also show that wages paid by employers who 
use foreign workers tend to average lower 
than those paid by nonusers in the same 
area (see discussion of wages in C below). 


B. EXTENSIVE USE OF MEXICAN NATIONALS 


1. Year-round occupations: Public Law 78 
does not limit the use of Mexican nationals 
to seasonal occupations although the history 
and background of this program indicate 
that it generally was considered to be for the 
purpose of meeting emergency needs. How- 
ever, approximately 20,000 Mexicans known 
as “specials,’”’ are now employed on a year- 
round basis. These are workers with special- 
ized knowledge and experience who are spe- 
cifically requested at reception centers and 
whose contracts are renewed every 6 months. 
Most “specials’’ are employed in the border 
States of Texas and New Mexico. 

2. Skilled occupations: Public law 78 does 
not limit employment of Mexicans in terms 
of skills, and in recent years, there has been 
an increasing tendency to use Mexicans in 
semiskilled and skilled occupations. In ad- 
dition to those employed as tractor operators 
and ranch hands, thousands are engaged in 
skilled and semiskilled jobs. Recently, the 
Department has been confronted with the 
problem of Mexican workers penetrating into 
field packing and sorting of vegetables as new 
machine methods were introduced and the 
work transferred from the shed to the fields. 
This work was formerly done by packing 
shed operators at higher wage rates in sheds. 

The only legal authority the Department 
of Labor has for limiting the use of Mex- 
ican nationals in terms of skill considera- 
tions is a determination under section 503 
(1) that sufficient domestic workers who are 
able, willing, and qualified are available at 
the time and place needed to perform this 
work, or a determination under section 503 
(2) that the use of Mexicans adversely affects 
the wages and working conditions of do- 
mestic workers similarly employed. How- 
ever, difficulties have arisen in attempting 
to apply these provisions. For example, in 
the case of Mexicans used in the machine 
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packing and sorting of vegetables in the 
field, American packinghouse workers have 
been displaced. However, the displaced 
workers are not necessarily available to trans- 
fer to field jobs because of changes in the 

content as well as a lowering of wages 
and the conditions of employment. Con- 
sequently, Mexicans are requested for field 

ing work while higher paid domestic 
shedworkers are laid off. 

8. Nonessential crops: Under Public Law 
78 foreign workers may be used for any com- 
modity or product which the Secretary of 
Agriculture deems essential. Since the in- 
ception of the law, however, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has not exercised his discretion 
to declare any commodities nonessential, 
even those which are in surplus supply and 
heavily subsidized. More than 60 percent 
of all Mexicans are employed at peak work in 
crops which are in surplus supply. 


C. WAGES 


1. Wage trends: Section 503(2) of Public 
Law 78 states that the Department of Labor’s 
responsibility under the law shall be carried 
out in a manner that will not adversely 
affect wages. The international agreement 
helps to implement this by providing that 
wages paid to foreign workers should corre- 
spond with those paid to domestic workers 
similarly employed in the area. 

The prevailing wage concept may work 
satisfactorily in situations where wage rates 
are determined by competitive forces in the 
labor market, and there are so few Mexicans 
that their presence does not upset this equi- 
librium. Actually, however, the availability 
of a potential reserve of foreign labor gen- 
erally influences the wage levels in the area 
for crops on which Mexicans are usually 
employed, and on other crops as well. Thus, 
Mexican rates are tied to domestic wage 
levels, which, in turn, may be more or less 
stabilized by the presence of Mexicans. 
Therefore, wage levels tend to become fixed 
in areas and activities where Mexicans are 
employed. 

Studies of the BES show that wage rates 
in crops for which Mexicans are employed 
do not move upward at a rate corresponding 
with the general trends in farm wage rates. 

Between 1953 and 1958, the hourly farm 
wage rate in the United States increased 14 
percent, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. An examination of wage sur- 
veys made by State agencies in areas using 
Mexican nationals showed that the average 
rate paid to domestic workers in these areas 
either remained unchanged or decreased in 
three-fifths of the cases. In making this 
analysis each wage survey was given equal 
weight regardless of the relative number of 
workers employed. If the findings had been 
weighted, the indication of a leveling or 
downtrend of wages would be greater. For 
example, in cotton, in which about one-half 
of the Mexicans are employed, three-fourths 
of the cases showed rates unchanged or 
lowered. Between 1958 and 1959, an im- 
provement in wage rates paid to American 
workers in areas using Mexican nationals 
has been reported, but the magnitude of 
these increases is less than the overall in- 
crease in farm wage rates in the United 
States. 

During the past decade the wage differ- 
ential between agriculture and industry has 
been widening steadily, and it may be in- 
ferred that the use of foreign workers in 
agriculture is partly responsible. 

4. Earnings of Mexican workers: The Mexi- 
can Government has set a 50-cent minimum 
for braceros paid on an hourly basis. This 
Standard is below existing wage levels in 
most areas where foreign workers are em- 
ployed but above prevailing levels in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas, Arkansas, 
Delta areas, and parts of New Mexico. 

Studies of earnings of Mexican workers 
have revealed that many paid on a piece- 
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rate basis were not realizing the equivalent 
of 50 cents an hour. Therefore, in 1958, the 
Bureau of Employment Security adopted a 
policy that workers of reasonable diligence 
must realize a minimum of 50 cents an hour 
or the piece rate must be adjusted to assure 
this. 

This does not, however, set an absolute 
minimum wage, since 10 percent of the work- 
ers, who are presumed to be less diligent 
than others, may earn less than 50 cents an 
hour. Adjustment of piece rates to eliminate 
unsatisfactory earnings has been generally 
accomplished through negotiation with 
growers. 


D. CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


One of the reasons that shortages of labor 
cannot always be filled by American workers 
is that conditions of employment are less 
satisfactory than those offered foreign work- 
ers. Contract guarantees give Mexican work- 
ers a number of advantages; the principal 
ones are provided by the international agree- 
ment listed below. 

1. Transportation: Transportation from 
migration centers in the interior of Mexico to 
the border, as well as subsistence en route, is 
paid from a revolving fund to which employ- 
ers contribute. Employers also arrange for 
transportation of braceros from the border 
to the worksite. When the employer provides 
a bus or truck to pick up the worker at re- 
ception centers, the vehicle must meet rigid 
standards. Return transportation from the 
work area to the worker’s home in Mexico is 
also the employer’s responsibility. 

Domestic migratory workers generally pay 
their own transportation to and from work 
areas. Employers frequently advance partial 
transportation costs, reimbursing themselves 
through payroll deductions. In some in- 
stances employers will offer return transpor- 
tation to workers who remain until the end 
of the season. Domestic migrants are usually 
transported by crew leaders whose trucks are 
subject to ICC regulations if State lines are 
crossed. Many now travel in their own cars 
or by public transportation. 

2. Work guarantee: The Mexican-worker 
contract guarantees the worker the opportu- 
nity to work on at least three-fourths of the 
work days in the contract period, which is 
usually for a minimum of 6 weeks. If the 
employer does not provide the guaranteed 
number of days of employment, the worker 
is paid the amount he would have earned 
had he worked. Under the contract, work- 
ers who are offered employment for less than 
64 hours in any 2-week period, are en- 
titled to subsistence, consisting of 3 meals 
per day or cash equivalent, for each 8 hours 
less than 64. Domestic workers generally 
have no contract, work guarantee, or sub- 
sistence allowance. 

3. Housing: Foreign workers are provided 
free housing which must meet minimum 
standards of sanitation, space, cleanliness, 
etc., prescribed by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. Blankets and bedding must 
be provided, as well as cooking facilities sep- 
arate from sleeping quarters in camps which 
do not have central feeding facilities. 

Housing for domestic workers. varies 
greatly as to type and quality. Typically, 
migrants carry their own bedding and cook- 
ing facilities. They are housed in small 
cabins or in rooms in partitioned barracks, 
either on the employer’s farms or in public 
camps. Many seek out rooms in small 
towns in rural areas. Migratory worker 
housing is subject to standards and inspec- 
tion in States with farm labor camp codes. 
About half the States, including ‘Arizona, 
California, and New Mexico, which employ 
large numbers of foreign workers, have laws 
or regulations that apply to farm labor 
camps, ranging from very limited to com- 
prehensive regulations. Even in States with 
codes, inspection is limited or virtually im- 
possible because of inadequate staff. Texas 
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and Michigan are outstanding examples of 
States with high employment. of domestic 
migrants and foreign workers without States 
codes, although local health ordinances may 
apply. To some extent the foreign-worker 
program has helped to improve standards 
of housing for domestic workers. Employ- 
ers of Mexicans who also employ domestic 
workers often provide equivalent housing 
conditions for both. 

4. Wage guarantee: Mexican-worker con- 
tracts specify a minimum wage based on the 
prevailing wage in the area of employment 
ascertained by the local employment office. 
If the prevailing wage is found, on the basis 
of surveys, to be higher than the contract 
minimum, the worker must be paid the high- 
er wage. If paid on a piece-rate, the con- 
tract guarantees the worker at least $2 a day 
for the first 48 hours of employment while 
he is learning. 

Domestic agricultural workers are not pro- 
tected by a contract minimum. The wage 
and hour provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act do not cover agriculture. None of 
the State minimum-wage laws, except in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, apply to all 
agricultural workers. 

5. Insurance: Employers of Mexican work- 
ers are required to provide insurance or es- 
tablish sufficient financial responsibility to 
cover major occupational risks. They are 
obligated to pay all expenses for hospital, 
medical, and surgical attention and other 
similar services necessitated by occupational 
injury or disease. They must also pay for 
the workers’ subsistence during days the 
workers are unable to work because of illness 
or injury. Employers of Mexican nationals 
also carry nonoccupational insurance for 
their workers, the cost of which is paid by 
deductions from wages. 

Domestic workers are not protected by oc- 
cupational insurance except to the extent 
that they are covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. Only Ohio and California have 
compulsory coverage of farmworkers. In 
certain other States (including Arizona), 
farmworkers engaged in mechanized occupa- 
tions are covered. 

6. Performance guarantee: The USS. 
Government guarantees the performance 
by employers of the provisions of the 
Mexican’s work contract relating to wages 
and transportation. The workers may also 
contact the Mexican consul with respect to 
contract provisions, and they may elect their 
own representatives as spokesmen in dealing 
with employers. 

Unemployed domestic workers may contact 
the local employment office for preference in 
employment in cases where Mexican workers 
are employed. They have no protection re- 
garding wages or working conditions except 
in three States which have wage collection 
laws which apply to agriculture. The Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts laws apply specifi- 
cally to farmworkers; Minnesota’s to “tran- 
sient” labor. Generally, domestic workers 
are not organized in unions. A crew leader 
may act as spokesman for workers or as inter- 
mediary between workers and employers. 

E. RECRUITMENT AND AVAILABILITY OF DOMESTIC 
WORKERS 

1. Recruitment efforts: Section 503(3) pro- 
vides that reasonable efforts must be made 
to attract domestic workers at wages and 
standards of work comparable to those of- 
fered to foreign workers as a condition for 
recruiting foreign labor. 

Bureau of Employment Security proce- 
dures require employers seeking foreign 
workers to file orders which are treated as 
requests for domestic workers. They are 
circulated in interstate clearance, but gen- 
erally are not filled, presumably because 
workers are needed in supply States at the 
same time. The number of foreign workers 
authorized and the prevailing wage must be 
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posted in public places. If, during the con- 
tract period, qualified domestic workers be- 
come available for jobs held by Mexican 
workers, the employment office has the re- 
sponsibility to refer them to employers using 
foreign workers, and the employer is obli- 
gated to employ them. 

It is the Bureau’s policy to require em- 
ployers of foreign labor to participate in 
efforts to obtain domestic workers. There 
is evidence, however, that many users of 
foreign workers do not make as great an 
effort as those who rely on domestic work- 
ers, Employers successful in recruiting do- 
mestic workers offer competitive wages, hous- 
ing suitable for family groups, participate 
in dayhaul, youth programs and other local 
recruitment efforts. Many of them send 
agents to supply States to participate with 
the employment service in positive recruit- 
ment efforts. They try to make preseason 
arrangements with crew leaders through the 
annual worker plan. 

On the other hand, some employers of for- 
eign labor make only token efforts to co- 
operate in obtaining domestic workers. For 
example, in one of the major agricultural 
areas, more than 80 percent of the workers 
engaged in harvesting tomatoes—generally 
a popular crop for domestic workers—are 
foreign, while in the same area only about 
6 percent of the workers in other crops are 
foreign. Evidently, employers in the tomato 
crop are substantially withdrawn from the 
domestic labor market. In many instances, 
housing is built only for single males which 
deters use of domestic workers who are in 
family groups. Artificial shortages may ex- 
ist in these areas because of unsuitable hous- 
ing facilities. 

Studies of the Department of Labor have 
shown that wage rates paid to domestic 
workers by farmers who use Mexicans are 
generally lower than those paid by non- 
users for comparable work in the same area. 
This indicates that employers of foreign 
labor frequently do not make the same effort 
as other employers in competing for do- 
mestic farmworkers. 

2. Wage payment to domestic workers: In 
carrying out the provisions of section 503(3) 
of Public Law 78, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security requires users of Mexican 
workers to offer the same wages to domes- 
tic as to foreign workers. However, domes- 
tic workers who are employed at a lower 
wage prior to the time Mexican workers are 
recruited do not necessarily receive an in- 
crease when higher paid Mexicans arrive on 
the job. Reports from some areas show 
American workers being paid 35 cents and 
40 cents per hour for chopping cotton on 
the same farms where Mexicans receive the 
contract minimum of 50 cents an hour. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
many who are concerned about the 
problem of migratory workers believe 
that Public Law 78 should be termi- 
nated. The arguments in favor of this 
are strong. As the same time the pro- 
gram has been in effect for 9 years and 
many growers have come to rely upon 
it, and a case can be made for extending 
the program for 2 more years, provided 
amendments are made to enable the Sec- 
retary of Labor to protect the rights of 
domestic workers. This is the position 
taken by the consultants. ‘They state 
in their recommendations: 

The arguments for and against the re- 
newal of Public Law 78 are not entirely 
conclusive. As a practical judgment, how- 
ever, the committee has concluded that, 
on balance, the case in favor of renewing 
Public Law 78 on a temporary basis is more 
conclusive than the arguments against its 
renewal. * * * The committee’s support of 
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a temporary renewal of Public Law 78 is 
conditioned on its being substantially 
amended so as to prevent adverse effect, 
ensure utilization of the domestic work 
force, and limit the use of Mexicans to un- 
skilled seasonal jobs. 


This bill incorporates many of the 
recommendations of the consultants’ re- 
port. It provides that the use of Mex- 
ican nationals shall be confined to sea- 
sonal employment or employment re- 
quiring no specialized skills. It permits 
the Secretary of Labor to establish spe- 
cific criteria for judging whether the 
employment of Mexican nationals in the 
United States is adversely affecting the 
wages, employment opportunities, or 
working conditions of domestic workers 
similarly employed. It provides that no 
workers recruited under this program 
shall be made available to an employer 
unless the U.S. agricultural workers 
employed by such employer are paid 
at wage rates not less favorable than 
those required to be offered to Mex- 
ican workers. The bill also extends the 
program for 2 years, until June 30, 1963. 
This will permit the Congress to ob- 
serve the operation of the program when 
it contains proper safeguards for do- 
mestic workers and then to determine 
whether the program is needed or jus- 
tified. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed at this point 
in the Recorp and that the bill lie on 
the table until June 17 in order that 
other Members who wish to cosponsor 
it may have the opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GerxE in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the Recorp, and held at the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

The bill (S. 3666) to amend title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
to provide protection for the employment 
opportunities of domestic agricultural 
workers in the United States, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 501 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by deleting the first 
paragraph and substituting therefor the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 501. The Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to determine whether and to what 
extent it is necessary to augment the agri- 
cultural labor force in the United States by 
supplying workers from the Republic of 
Mexico. Such workers shall be supplied 
pursuant to arrangements between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico 
only if the Secretary certifies that (A) 
sufficient domestic workers who are able, 
willing, and qualified are not available at 
the time and place needed to perform the 
work for which foreign workers are to be 
employed, (B) the employment of such for- 
eign workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers similarly employed, and 
(C) reasonable efforts have been made to at- 
tract domestic workers for such employ- 
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ment, including independent and direct 
recruitment by the employer requesting for- 
eign workers, at terms and conditions of em- 
ployment comparable to those offered to for- 
eign workers. No workers shall be supplied 
pursuant to the provisions of this title except 
for seasonal employment or employment re- 
quiring no specialized skills. 

“In carrying out the provisions of this title, 
the Secretary is authorized—”. 

(b) Section 501 of such Act is further 
amended by renumbering paragraphs (2), 
(3), (4), (5), and (6) as paragraphs (4), (5), 
(6), (7), and (8) respectively, and inserting 
after paragraph (1) the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(2) to fix the ratio of agricultural workers 
from the Republic of Mexico to domestic 
agricultural workers which may be employed 
by any employer, when necessary to assure 
active competition for the available supply 
of United States agricultural workers; 

“(3) to establish specific criteria for judg- 
ing whether the employment of Mexican agri- 
cultural workers in the United States is ad- 
versely affecting or will adversely affect the 
wages, working conditions, or employment 
opportunities of domestic workers similarly 
employed. Such criteria shall include but 
shall not be limited to (a) failure of wages 
And earnings in activities and areas using 
Mexicans to advance with wage increases 
generally; (b) the relationship between 
Mexican employment trends and wage trends 
in areas using Mexican workers; (c) differ- 
ences in wage and earning levels of workers 
on farms using Mexican labor compared with 
nonusers;”’. 

(c) Section 501 of such Act is further 
amended by substituting the words “para- 
graph (5)” for the words “paragraph (3)” 
where they appear in paragraph (6), as so 
redesignated by subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. Section 502(3) of such Act is 
amended by substituting the words “section 
501(6)” for the words “section 501(5)” there- 
in. 

Sec. 3. Section 503 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this 
title shall be made available to any employer 
unless the United States agricultural workers 
employed by such employer are paid at wage 
rates not less favorable than those required 
to be offered to Mexican workers.” 

Sec. 4. Section 506 of such Act is amended 
by deleting the word “and” at the end of 
paragraph (2), striking the period at the 
end of paragraph (3), and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “; and”, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(4) issue such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title.” 

Sec. 5. Section 509 of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking “June 30, 
1961” and inserting, “June 30, 1963.” 





FOREIGN COMPETITION WITH 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one of 
the growing challenges of our time is the 
increasing competition of foreign-made 
goods in the American market. The fact 
is so self-evident that it requires no spe- 
cial laboring on my part. The problem 
which it presents is at once very difficult 
and urgent. 

The reasons for the growing invasion 
of the American market are many, and 
they would include advantageous wage 
rates, the use of American industrial 
technology which we have so freely ex- 
ported, Government aid to producers 
abroad in the form of larger deprecia- 
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tion allowances, export aids, and so 
forth. Then, of course, there is the lure 
of a very lush American market. This is 
a dilemma the solution of which pre- 
sents a real problem. 

Obviously we cannot well urge the lift- 
ing of quotas on trade restrictions 
abroad by other countries and then, in 
the same breath, urge similar restric- 
tions on our own market. 

Another question is, How shall we har- 
monize the interest of industries which 
have a heavy business abroad with the 
interest of those that operate in the do- 
mestic market and are the victims, 
really, of the heavy foreign competition? 

The real answer may be found not in 
any excessive action on our part, but, 
rather, in a trade policy which in some 
measure equalizes the disadvantages 
under which U.S. producers now operate. 

I think ascertaining that answer 
would require a clear and completely ob- 
jective study and survey of the whole 
problem by very skilled and competent 
persons, mainly outside of Government, 
who have a varied stake in the problem. 
To that end, I have suggested to the ad- 
ministration, and I have discussed on a 
number of occasions with the President, 
and also with my colleagues in the Pol- 
icy Committee, the feasibility of creating 
a well-staffed, well-financed, high-level 
Commission which, in its composition, 
would include representatives of indus- 
try, labor, agriculture, Government, 
trade, and the public generally, to make 
this kind of an overall study and to re- 
port to the Congress not later than July 
31, 1961. 

There would be no point at this time 
in particularizing and going into indi- 
vidual cases, although many can be 
eited; but I think it is pretty generally 
agreed that this is one of the real, grow- 
ing challenges in our country that merits 
a good deal more attention than it has 
received thus far. 

There are, of course, those who are 
quite unhappy about what the Govern- 
ment has done in this field, and they feel 
also, I think, that under the operations 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
they do not always get the adequate at- 
tention to the problems with which they 
as industries are confronted. 

If we had this kind of a study made 
mainly by persons outside of Govern- 
ment who have competence, stature, and 
skill in the field, and they are given 
sufficient money with which to do the 
job and are given some latitude and 
authority to engage the best and most 
competent staff members they can find, 
I believe that out of such a survey there 
would come sweet fruit. 

To that end I have prepared a joint 
resolution, which I now introduce for 
appropriate reference. I ask that dur- 
ing the remainder of the day and to- 
morrow, the joint resolution be permitted 
to lie on the desk for the purpose of hav- 
ing those Senators who may wish to join 
as cosponsors do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred: and, without ob- 
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jection, the joint resolution will lie on 
the desk as requested. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 208) to 
provide for a Commission to study and 
report on the influence of foreign trade 
upon business and industrial expansion 
in the United States, introduced by Mr. 
DIRKSEN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iryield. 

Mr. JAVITS. This is a subject of 
tremendously absorbing interest to me, 
to my State, and, I think, to the United 
States. I merely would like to add to 
the statement of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, which, in his usual vein, is so in- 
formative and eloquent, the other side 
of the coin. There are enormous indus- 
tries in our country interested in exports. 
We shall probably have, this year, a $3 
billion export surplus. 

There is also a growing feeling on the 
part of certain industries adversely af- 
fected by imports which could seriously 
affect both legislative policy and execu- 
tive department policy on the whole 
matter of foreign trade. Also, we are 
going into critical negotiations on the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which will be opening at the very 
start of 1961. 

This question involves also the finan- 
cial situation of the United States and, 
indeed, whether the dollar will sell at 
par, because it involves the interna- 
tional balance of payments of the 
United States. 

So the question is important not only 
from the point of view of the manu- 
facturer or businessman in this country 
who feels himself adversely affected by 
imports and not sufficiently protected 
under the existing escape clause and 
peril point procedures available to him 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, but it also affects an impressive 
body of people in this country who be- 
lieve in foreign trade, and in its ex- 
emption, and in the need for the United 
States to expand materially its export 
markets. It concerns the millions of 
persons engaged in industries so af- 
fected. 

From both standpoints, I believe the 
Senator’s proposal is of tremendous in- 
terest. I know of the Senator’s interest 
in the problem. I shall read the joint 
resolution carefully. I have little doubt 
that I shall join in cosponsorship. Both 
from the standpoint of those who are in 
favor of greater foreign trade and those 
who think they are entitled to some- 
thing more in the way of protectional- 
ism, this is an extremely vital exercise on 
the part of the United States to develop 
a solution in this part of its foreign pol- 
icy, in view of its peace leadership. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the observations of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York. I 
wish to make it clear, so that there will 
be no misconstruction about the intro- 
duction of the joint resolution, it should 
not be inferred that very abruptly all of 
our obligations under treaties, under ex- 
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isting law, or in the field of foreign 
trade, should be suspended. Those must 
go along normally, as they always have. 
Not until we adduce the results of an 
objective study of the kind proposed 
will we have a real foundation upon 
which to work. 

I add one observation: Very often our 
information is rather fragmentary. For 
instance, if a petition is filed with the 
U.S. Tariff Commission for the purpose 
of obtaining relief, when an industry 
alleges it has been hurt or damaged as 
the result of foreign competition, we get 
only that little package at one time, and 
nothing else. There are so many inter- 
relatior ships in this field that we cannot 
well afford to have a fragmentary study 
and consider that as a good, sound pred- 
icate upon which to possibly build some 
legislation. I think the kind of Com- 
mission suggested would fill that need. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I agree 
with my colleague. I am delighted he 
has taken this position. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the junior 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, this subject has engaged 
my attention and study for a long time. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
jobs and workers involved in this very 
serious and complicated problem. Those 
are jobs not only of those who work in 
plants which have been adversely af- 
fected by imports, particularly from 
countries with extremely low wage levels, 
but also the jobs of people who are en- 
gaged in the export trade. 

I have always been a supporter of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Iam 
not prepared to change my position in 
this regard, but at the same time I think 
we must face up to the changes which 
have occurred in our country and 
throughout the world from the time 
when this act was originally passed. 
Specific situations which are relevant 
here are brought to our attention every 
day. 

I am sure that a study along the lines 
which the Senator from Illinois proposes 
would be extremely helpful in enabling 
the Senate to develop some long-term 
resolution of this problem. I have a feel- 
ing that we might at the present time 
take a modest or moderate step to revise 
and update our various trade laws. 

Perhaps a study should precede any 
step in this direction. I am sure of one 
thing. We must face up to the fact that 
we are going to have increasing pres- 
sures in favor of doing away with or 
seriously modifying the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This, in my judgment, 
would be regrettable. What is needed is 
moderate and realistic action to revise 
the relevant statutes so that, within the 
existing structure of our Trade Agree- 
ments Act, a better balance will be struck 
between our foreign and domestic eco- 
nomic policies and so that a few select 
American industries will not bear the 
full burden of increased foreign competi- 
tion. 
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Mr. President, this is a matter in which’ 
interest—a 


I have taken a special 


the Recor in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the broad objective of the foreign 
economic policy of the United States is to 
advance the national interest and to im- 
prove the security and well-being of the 
United States and its people, and to promote 
the economic strength of the United States 
and of the rest of the free world; 

Whereas in achieving the objectives of its 
foreign economic policy the United States 
Government has stressed the importance of 
expansion of foreign trade in both goods and 
services and of private investment in and 
mutual assistance to the lesser developed 
nations of the free world; 

Whereas the President by special message 
to the on March 17, 1960, has di- 
rected that a comprehensive program for the 
expansion of the United States exports be 
undertaken through the coordinated efforts 
of various governmental agencies; and 

Whereas it is deemed to be in the public 
interest that a Commission be appointed by 
the President to study and report concern- 
ing the influence upon business and indus- 
trial expansion in the United States of for- 
eign trade, and related matters concerning 
the foreign economic policy of the United 
States: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resent«tives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
created a Commission to study the influence 
of foreign trade upon business and indus- 
trial expansion in the United States. Such 
Commission shall be known as the Commis- 
sion on International Trade, and is herein- 
after referred to as the “Commission’”’. 

Sec. 2. {a) The Commission shall consist 
of twelve members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, broadly representative of the public 
generally, including industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, trade, and government. 

(b) The President shall designate the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

(c) Vacancies on the Commission shall be 
filled by the President. 

(d) The members of the Commission who 
are in the service of the Government shall 
serve without compensation in addition to 
that received for their services in that ca- 
pacity, but they shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. 

(e) The members from private life shall 
each receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of duties vested in 
the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of such duties. 

Sec. 3. In its study, the Commission shall, 
to the extent that it finds appropriate, sur- 
vey and make a factual report on the fol- 


lowing: 

(a) The impact of foreign trade in goods 
and services upon the American economy. 

(b) Differentials In labor and other costs, 
for selected commodities, between domestic 
and foreign producers. 

({c) Prices, in the United States and 
abroad, of certain major goods and services 
which move in international trade. 
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4f) The effect of regional market arrange- 
ments upon the foreign trade of the United 
States, 

(g) Present procedures under the Trade 
Agreements Act and the various extensions 
thereof. 

(h) American Investment abroad, and the 
relation of such investment to the foreign 
economic policy of the United States, 

(i) Policies and practices with respect to 
United States and foreign government pur- 
chase of goods and services. 

(j) Subjects related to the foregoing, 
which may, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, be relevant to the foreign economic 
policies of the United States. 

Src. 4. (a) The Commission shall main- 
tain its principal office in the District of 
Columbia and may establish working offices 
abroad. Members of the Commission and 
staff are authorized to travel both at home 
and abroad. 

(b) The Commission shall have power to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

Sec. 5. Not later than July 31, 1961, the 
Commission shall file a final report with the 
President for transmittal to Congress. With 
the filing of its final report, the Commission 
shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 6. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed the sum of $1,000,000 
for the work of the Commission. 





CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON RIVERS 
AND HARBORS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HILL submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H-R. 7634) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 





LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION 
BILL—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am today submitting, on be- 
half of the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmiITH] and myself, an amendment to 
H.R. 12232, the legislative appropriation 
bill, The purpose of this amendment 
will be to require a public accounting by 
Members of Congress, congressional com- 
mittees, joint committees, and staff em- 
ployees of all expenditures of Govern- 
ment funds—either in the form of ap- 
propriated dollars or foreign currencies— 
that are made in connection with of- 
ficial travel in foreign countries. 

This amendment will require that each 
individual furnish to the chairman of his 
committee an itemized breakdown of all 
his expenditures—appropriated dollars 
or foreign currencies—and that within 
60 days after the convening of Congress 
in each calendar year the chairman of 
the committee will have these reports 
showing the expenditures both by items 
and by individuals printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On at least two previous occasions the 
Senate has approved a similar amend- 
ment, but unfortunately in each instance 
when the amendment was in conference 
the House refused to accept it. 
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The amendment is being offered this 
time: to the legislative appropriation bill 
with the clear understanding that it will 
constitute legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill and is therefore subject to a 
point of order; however, under the rules 
of the Senate when advance notice has 
been filed this point of order can be 
waived by a two-thirds vote. Once the 
Senate approves the inclusion of this 
amendment in the appropriation bill it 
will not be subject to a point of order in 
the House. 

With the Senate having approved this 
same proposal unanimously on at least 
two previous occasions I am confident 
that we can obtain the necessary sup- 
port, and I am equally confident that in 
the light of the recent disclosures of 
abuse of these expense accounts in cer- 
tain instances the House will this time 
support the Senate action. 

_ Both branches of Congress have been 
rather insistent upon the agencies in the 
executive branch rendering a proper ac- 
counting of the expenditures of all their 
appropriated funds, and at times we have 
been very critical of some of these agen- 
cies for their failure to furnish such 
reports. 

It is high time that Congress begin an 
accounting of its own expenditures. Let 
us not forget that this money which is 
being spent represents money belonging 
to the American taxpayers, and they are 
entitled to a detailed accounting thereof. 

Travel abroad by congressional com- 
mittees, by individual Members of Con- 
gress, or by representatives of the execu- 
tive branch can serve a very construc- 
tive purpose. 

With our Government spending bil- 
lions of dollars in foreign countries un- 
der the various foreign assistance pro- 
grams, it is important that Congress have 
a firsthand knowledge of how these pro- 
grams are being administered, and it is 
only proper that those trips which are 
made on official business be paid for by 
the U.S. Government. 

However, exactly as in the case of ex- 
penditures of funds for any other pur- 
pose, the American taxpayers, who pay 
these costs, are entitled to an itemized 
accounting. 

I am confident that the majority of 
congressional travel has been as effi- 
ciently conducted as possible, and I again 
emphasize that I believe that much good 
has come from many of these trips. We 
would, however, be unrealistic if we did 
not recognize that there have also been 
cases of abuse, and it is these cases, re- 
gardless of how isolated they may be, 
which give all official travel a “black 
eye.” 

Any public official who is spending 
money belonging to the American tax- 
payers has a responsibility to render a 
public accounting, and Congress, which 
has been very critical of the executive 
branch when on occasions its reports 
were not properly detailed, should cer- 
tainly demonstrate to all that we are 
willing to abide by our own code. 

I am hoping that the Appropriations 
Committee will see fit to approve of this 
amendment as a part of the bill which 
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it reports; however, should it not be in- 
cluded by the committee the proper 
notice to suspend the rules will be given 
and the amendment will be offered as a 


Senate amendment. 

Mr. President, in submitting the 
amendment for appropriate reference to 
the Committee on Appropriations, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of the 
amendment and a brief explanation 
thereof be printed in the body of the 
REcoRD, as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment and the ex- 
planation will be printed in the REecorp. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. . (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Within the first sixty days that Con- 
gress is in session in each calendar year, the 
chairman of each such committee shall pre- 
pare a consolidated report showing the total 
itemized expenditures during the preceding 
calendar year of the committee and each 
subcommittee thereof, and of each member 
and employee of such committee or subcom- 
mittee, and shall forward such consolidated 
report to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration of the House of Representatives (if 
the committee be a committee of the House 
of Representatives or a joint committee 
whose funds are disbursed by the Clerk of 
the House) or to the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate (if the committee be 
a Senate committee or a joint committee 
whose funds are disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate) .”’ 

(b) Each member of the United States 
group or delegation to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, the NATO Parliamentarian’s 
Conference, the Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group, the Mexico-United 
States Interparliamentary Group, or any 
similar interparliamentary group of which 
the United States is a member, and each 
employee of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, by whom or on whose behalf ex- 
penditures are made from funds appropriated 
for the expenses of such group or delega- 
tion, shall file with the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate in the case of Members or employees 
of the Senate, or with the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives in the case of Members or employees 
of the House, an itemized report showing all 
such expenditures made by or on behalf of 
each Member or employee together with the 
purposes of the expenditure, including lodg- 
ing, meals, transportation, and other pur- 
poses. Within sixty days after the beginning 
of each regular session of Congress, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs shall prepare consolidated 
reports showing with respect to each such 
group or delegation the total amount ex- 
pended, the purposes of the expenditures, the 
amount expended for each such purpose, the 
names of the Members or employees by or on 
behalf of whom the expenditures were made 
and the amount expended by or on behalf 
of each Member or employee for each such 
purpose. The consolidated reports prepared 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate shall be 
filed with the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate and the consolidated reports 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House shall be filed 
with the Committee on House Administra- 
tion of the House. Each such consolidated 
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report shall be printed in the Congressional 
Record within ten days after receipt by the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
or the Committee on House Administration 
of the House. 

(c) Section 60 of the Revised Statutes (2 
U.S.C. 102) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“Reports of the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives under this section shall be printed as 
Senate and House documents, respectively.” 


The explanation submitted by Mr. 
WILLIAMS of Delaware is as follows: 
EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 


The amendment adds a new section to the 
bill. Subsection (a) of the new section is 
in the form of an amendment to section 


502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 


as amended. Section 502(b) requires that 
members and employees of congressional 
committees making foreign currency ex- 
penditures file itemized reports with the 
chairmen of their committees showing the 
amounts and purposes of the expenditures. 
Under an amendment adopted earlier this 
year, these reports must also include any 
expenditures from appropriated dollars made 
available to a committee or to its members or 
employees for expenses of foreign travel. 
Reports filed by individual members and 
employees are required to be consolidated so 
as to show the total amount of the expendi- 
tures of the committee for each purpose. The 
consolidated report must be filed with the 
Appropriations Committee in the Senate, and 
the House Administration Committee in the 
House during the first 60 days of each cal- 
endar year, and is then required to be pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. At the 
present time, the consolidated reports are not 
required to contain the names of the indi- 
vidual members and employees incurring the 
expenses. Under the amendment made by 
subsection (b), consolidated reports in addi- 
tion to showing the amounts spent for each 
purpose by the committee, would be required 
to show the total amount expended by each 
member and employee for each purpose. 
Subsection (b) of the amendment would 
require reporting, in the manner described 
above, by members and employees of the 
U.S. delegations to interparliamentary bodies, 
such as the Interparliamentary Union and 
the NATO Parliamentarians Conference. 
Since these delegations are not committees 
within the meaning of section 502(b), the 
reporting requirements of such sections are 
not applicable tothem. These groups are not 
authorized to spend counterpart funds, but 
receive regular appropriations for their ex- 
penses. Subsection (b) of the amendment 
would require reports of all expenditures 
from these appropriations to be made to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate in the case of Senate 
Members and employees, and to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House in the case of House Members 
and employees. These consolidated reports, 
showing an itemized breakdown as de- 
scribed above, would then be filed by the 
chairman of those committees and would be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Subsection (c) of the amendment amends 
section 60 of the Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 
102). Section 60 provides for the filing by 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House with the respective Houses of 
annual reports containing certain informa- 
tion, including detailed statements of con- 
tingent fund expenditures. The report filed 
by the Secretary of the Senate has in the past 
been published as a public document. It is 
understood, however, that for the past several 
years there has been no such publication in 
the case of the House. The amendment 
would require no change in Senate practice 
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but would require that the report of the 
Clerk of the House be published in similar 
fashion. ’ 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President on 
behalf of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate today received the nominations 
of Leland Barrows, of Kansas, now Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Cameroun, to 
serve concurrently and without addition- 
al compensation as Ambassador to. the 
Republic of Togo; Arthur L. Richards, 
of Maryland, to be Ambassador to Ethi- 
opia; A. Burks Summers, of Maryland, to 
be Ambassador to Luxembourg; Joseph 
S. Farland, of West Virginia, to be Am- 
bassador to Panama; Vinton Chapin, of 
New Hampshire, to be Ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic; and the following 
Foreign Service officers for promotion 
from the class of career minister to the 
class of career ambassador: Livingston 
T. Merchant, of the District of Columbia, 
James W. Riddleberger, of Virginia, 
George V. Allen, of North Carolina, 
Charles E. Bohlen, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Ellis O. Briggs, of Maine, Ray- 
mond A. Hare, of West Virginia, and 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, of Colorado. 


In accordance with the.committee rule, 
the pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the.expiration of 6 
days. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HYMAN FREEHOFP, TO BE 
AN EXAMINER IN CHIEP, U.S. PAT- 
ENT OFFICE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY.. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to announce that a public 
hearing has been scheduled on the nomi- 
nation of Hyman Freehof, of the District 
of Columbia, to be an,Examiner in Chief 
of the U.S. Patent Office, for 10:30 a.m., 
Thursday, June 16, 1960, in room 2300, 
New Senate Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in this nomination 
may make such representations as are 
pertinent. ‘The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JouNnsTon], the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Hart], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WiLEY], and myself, as chairman. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him over Wisconsin 
radio stations, relating to dairying. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





TO WIN THE STRUGGLE FOR WORLD 
PEACE THROUGH WORLD LAW— 
ROSSITER CONCEPT OF NATIONAL 
PURPOSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished and still youthful Cornell 
professor, Clinton Rossiter, spells out in 
his contribution to the Life-New York 
Times debate on the national purpose, an 
inspiring but at the same time specific 
course for national service to all man- 
kind. 

Rossiter declares that it will be very, 
very tough—not easy—for this Nation to 
find and pursue its national purpose with 
the zeal it demands. He argues it will 
require an unusual degree of effort and 
boldness from a nation that has ful- 
filled its youthful mission, that is, “to 
spread the good news of personal liberty 
and popular government throughout 
the world,” and is enjoying a materially 
easy and soft middle age. 

It will not be easy also because of the 
deeply imbedded American individualism 
that engenders a suspicion of collective 
destiny or community demand. 

The new sense of national purpose, 
says Rossiter, lies in a series of discon- 
tents: the crises of race relations, of cul- 
ture, of the community, and of war and 
peace. 

Rossiter is eloquent on all these crises. 
He finds them deeply interrelated, but, 
as he writes, “in the crisis of war and 
peace—we will find, if we are ever 
to find it at all, a renewed sense of na- 
tional purpose, a second American mis- 
sion. The achievement of this purpose 
would give us first rank among all the 
nations in the histories of the future; the 
refusal to conceive and act upon it would 
expose us to ridicule and shame. We 
brought ourselves virtually unaided to 
the center of the stage of history, and 
we will fail all mankind, as well as our- 
selves, if we do not act greatly upon it.” 

Rossiter asks: 

What are we to consider our special role 
in the search of all nations for a peace that 
rewards them with security, justice, and op- 
portunity? 


The answer: 

We are a rich, proud, and successful na- 
tion in a world full of poor, bewildered, and 
aspiring nations. 


How do we lead the world toward 
peace? 

It has now become the destiny of this Na- 
tion to lead the world prudently and prag- 
matically—step by step, pact by pact, con- 
cession by concession—through cooperation 
to confederacy to federation and at last to 
a government having power to enforce peace. 


Rossiter concludes: 


Having once been great, we cannot en- 
dure to be mediocre. Above all, I want to 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Rossiter article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 13, 1960] 
NATIONAL PURPOSE: ROSSITER MISSION 
(By Clinton Rossiter) 


The United States is rightly numbered 
among those nations for which a benevolent 
sense of national purpose—or, as I prefer, of 
mission—has been a historical necessity. 

We have been, like the Children of Israel, 
a “peculiar treasure.” Upon us destiny has 
bestowed special favor; of us it has therefore 
asked special effort. Because men like Wash- 
ington and Lincoln sensed this giant truth 
and acted consciously upon it, we have 
counted more heavily in history than our size 
and wealth, however majestic, would seem 
to have warranted. The world, we must 
think, would be in a far different and un- 
happier situation today if there had never 
been a United States. 

If we think that, we must also think that 
it will be in a far different and unhappier sit- 
uation in 25 or 50 or 100 years unless the 
United States survives and flourishes. We 
are, however, beseiged with doubts about 
our capacity to flourish and perhaps even to 
survive. 

The sharpest doubt of all is compounded 
of two related suspicions: that we have lost 
the sense of mission of our early years, and 
yet that we need this sense more desperately 
than ever today. 

We need it because we stand at one of 
those rare points in history when a nation 
must choose consciously between greatness 
and mediocrity. 


A SEARCH FOR LEADERS 


The United States may well go on for 
centuries as a territorial entity in which 
men and women can pursue reasonably use- 
ful and satisfying lives. Will it also be, 
as it has hitherto been, a unique civiliza- 
tion whose decline would be counted a 
major calamity in history? That is the 
choice we must now make. If we choose 
greatness, as surely we must, we choose 
effort, the kind of national effort that tran- 
scends the ordinary lives of men and com- 
mits them to the pursuit of a common pur- 
pose, that persuades them to sacrifice pri- 
vate indulgences to the public interest, that 
sends them on a search for leaders who call 
forth strengths rather than pander to weak- 
nesses. 

Such an effort must have its beginning 
in the minds and hearts of Americans, and 
take the form of a clear statement of the 
meaning and goals of a unique people. 
America will not flourish, not in the hot 
winds of this volcanic age, unless it can 
develop a profound, inspiring, benevolent 
sense of mission. While this is only the 
first short step to the grandeur to which 
we may still properly aspire, it is the kind 
that must be taken boldly before any other 
can be attempted. 


WILL NOT BE EASY 


One reason why we must take it boldly, 
or not bother to take it at all, is that it wili 
not be easy. As a historian I am bound to 
point out that this country stands on shaky 
historical and cultural ground from which 
to launch a new search for a national mis- 
sion and then to pursue it. The sense of 
mission seems to spring most readily from 
the consciousness of a young nation, even 
of a nation in the making, and America, 
alas, is well into middle age. 

In our youth we had a profound sense of 
national purpose, which we lost over the 
years of our rise to glory. The American 
mission that inspired every statesman from 
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Washington through Lincoln called upon us 
to serve as a testament to freedom, to spread 
by our example the good news of personal 
liberty and popular government throughout 
the world. We did not lose our youthful 
sense of mission because it was childish or 
wicked or impossible in its demands upon 
us, but because it had to be fulfilled in the 
course of time or be cast aside as a youth- 
ful extravagance—and was in fact fulfilled 
nobly. 

Can a nation that has fulfilled the mis- 
sion of its youth expect to find a second 
mission in its later years? And can a na- 
tion, that has known the material success 
of ours, shake loose from the clutch of self- 
indulgence? 

Once we were lean and hungry, a people 
“on the make,” and we generated a sense of 
mission almost instinctively in order to sur- 
vive and move ahead. Now we are fat and 
complacent, a people that has it made, and 
we find it hard to rouse to the trumpet of 
sacrifice—even if anyone in authority were 
to blow it. 

STILL ANOTHER HURDLE 


Still another hurdle in the path of our 
search for a new sense of national purpose 
is the cherished doctrine of American indi- 
vidualism, which has taught even the most 
dependent of us to look with suspicion on 
the community and its demands. 

The characteristic American, if such a man 
there be, is too much an individualist to 
listen comfortably to men who talk of a col- 
lective destiny. Out of the lives of millions 
of free, decent, duty-conscious individuals 
there may well arise, this American thinks, 
some greater purpose: progress for the 
human race, glory for God, the triumph of 
liberty. Yet essentially he is a man who, try 
as he might, can find no ultimate purpose in 
history that justifies an exaltation of the 
Nation, no cosmic plan for America that 
gives special meaning to his life and thus 
calls for special sacrifice. 

Finally, we are faced with the hard ques- 
tion: Who speaks for America? Who can 
state our mission in such a way that, if 
truthfully and eloquently stated, it will be 
accepted and acted upon by the American 
people? We have no Marx, no teacher 
revered as the first source. We have no 
pope, no God-touched prophet whose words 
command unique respect. 

To redirect the aspirations of an entire 
people is a monstrous task, especially if the 
people has always been encouraged to speak 
in a confusion of tongues and to listen with 
suspicion to the voices of its leaders. The 
machinery of freedom is not effectively 
geared to produce and disseminate the one 
big idea, even if it be the idea of freedom. 


BOUND TO MAKE ATTEMPT 


These are genuine difficulties, yet they 
need not prove insuperable, certainly not for 
a nation with the untapped resolve that ours 
still carries within it; and, in any case, we 
are bound by every imperative of tradition, 
patriotism, and morality to make _ the 
attempt. 

Where, then, are we to find this idea, this 
new sense of national purpose, and what 
form are we to give it? The answer, I sub- 
mit, lies waiting for discovery in the present 
condition of the American people. 

This condition, plainly, is one of growing 
uneasiness. We are sliding into a series 
of discontents to whose solution the ener- 
gies of a consciously dedicated people may 
alone be equal. While I do not wish to 
sound too presumptuous or pat in my cata- 
log of these discontents, I can best 
describe the crisis of our age as a tangle of 
four separate yet curiously related crises: 
the crisis in race relations, the crisis in cul- 
ture, the crisis of the community and the 
crisis of peace and war—all of which are 
growing in intensity with each passing year. 
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CRISIS IN RELATIONS 

The crisis in the relations of the white 
majority and the Negro minority in this 
country is the oldest, most puzzling, and 
most distressing with which we have ever 

faced or may ever be. This situation 
is especially puzzling because of our con- 
trasting success in dealing with many prob- 
lems in the area of social relations that 
have been the despair and even the destruc- 
tion of other societies. 

We took the lead in softening the impact 
of religious differences upon the delicate 
pattern of social harmony; we have made a 
mockery of Marx’s insistence upon the 
universality of the class struggle; we have 
converted mobility from a threat to social 
stability into one of its stoutest supports. 
Yet always we have known that every claim 
for the open-endedness and fairness of our 
social order had to be footnoted “except for 
the Negroes.” 

If we can say anything for certain about 
American society in 1960, it is that the 
Negroes are no longer a footnote and we 
can no longer make them an exception. 
They are a powerful presence, 18 million 
Americans growing daily less content with 
the status and symbols of third-class 
citizenship, 18 million Americans with deter- 
mined, conscience-stricken allies in the 
white majority. 

BROADENED BOUNDARIES 


We must take it as a fact of history that 
we will have no peace in our minds nor self- 
esteem in our hearts until we have broad- 
ened the boundaries of American democracy 
to include the Negro (and, I might add, the 
Puerto Rican, the Indian, and the Asian), 
until we have built a system in which equal 
justice, equal respect, and equal opportunity 
are the patrimony of all Americans. 

The crisis in American culture is perhaps 
more obvious to the schoolteacher than 
to the housewife, to the artist than to the 
salesman, to the egghead than to the hard- 
head. It is a crisis nonetheless, for surely 
no great nation can be said to be worth 
respecting or imitating if it has not achieved 
&@ high level of culture, and, it is at least, 
an arguable question whether this Nation 
will ever achieve it. 

I do not mean to ignore our genuine suc- 
cesses in the many fields of art and learning, 
nor to disparage those Americans who have 
won them for us. If we are not Athenians or 
Florentines, neither are we Philistines. Yet 
we lack a widespread popular respect for the 
fruits of art and learning and for those who 
produce them, and we have much too short 
& supply of first-class artists and intellectu- 
als. More than that, no people in history has 
ever had to put up with so much vulgarity, 
bad taste and ugliness in its surroundings. 


AN EXCITING CHALLENGE 


History has flung us an exciting challenge 
by making us the first of all nations in which 
men of every rank could display a measure 
of taste, and we have responded by display- 
ing bad taste on a massive scale. Let us be 
honest about it: we have the wealth and 
leisure and techniques to make a great cul- 
ture an essential part of our lives, an in- 
spiration to the world, and a monument for 
future generations—and we have not even 
come close to the mark. 

The crisis of the community is one that 
has burst upon us only in the past few years. 
I mean, of course, the steadily widening gap 
between the richness of our private lives and 
the poverty of our public services, between 
& standard of living inside homes that 1s 
the highest in the world and a standard of 
living outside them that is fast becoming 
& national disgrace. 

The American economy is wonderfully 
constructed, technically and ideologically, 
to satisfy the demands of a rapidly growing 
population for food, clothing, entertainment, 
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private transportation, laborsaving devices, 
luxuries, and much of its housing. It is only 
poorly constructed to do what so plainly 
needs to be done about the blight of our 
cities, the shortage of water and power, the 
disappearance of open space, the inadequacy 
of education, the need for recreational facili- 
ties, the high incidence of crime and de- 
linquency, the crowding of the roads, the 
decay of the railroads, the ugliness of the 
sullied landscape, the pollution of the very 
air we breathe. 


THREADBARE PREJUDICES 


These public problems will never be han- 
dled in the style of a great nation until we 
rid our minds of threadbare prejudices about 
the role of government, value the things we 
buy with our taxes as highly as those we 
buy with what is left over after taxes, and 


distribute our richest treasure—men and. 


women of intelligence and character—more 
judiciously among the callings and profes- 
sions, 

Looming above and aggravating all our 
other crises is the desperate situation of a 
world one-third uncertainly free, one-third 
aggressively totalitarian, one-third racked by 
poverty, hunger, envy, and the pangs of 
awakening nationalism. The first two of 
these mighty camps are so awesomely armed 
that they could destroy one another as 
going civilizations in a matter of hours. 
Around their peripheries we find points of 
frightening volatility, any one of them cap- 
able of triggering a war that would put an 
abrupt end to all speculations about the 
higher destiny of the American people. 

Even if we can forestall the crisis of a 
war that will be worse than war, we are left 
deep in the crisis of a peace that is no peace. 
We pour an appalling amount of money, 
resources, skills, and energy into the de- 
velopment and production of weapons we 
pray to God we will never use. 


SMALL RANGE OF CHOICE 


I am aware that much of the waste is 
imperative, that the menace of the Soviet 
Union has left us only a small range of 
choice in deciding how much of our total 
resources we should spend on national de- 
fense. I can, however, draw little comfort 
from the thought that we have done merely 
our duty to ourselves and to our allies. Sit- 
ting on the edge of an abyss costs a great 
deal in spiritual as well as material re- 
sources. 

These are not the only major troubles 
that are plaguing this country today, but no 
other current problem, not even the much- 
discussed crisis in morals, presents so urgent 
a challenge to a nation that has been great, 
remains great, and must now choose con- 
sciously whether it will be great in the future. 
These four problems are the unfinished busi- 
ness of American democracy; they are the 
tests of our determination to remain a not- 
able civilization; they are the raw materials 
out of which we will spin the sense of nation- 
al purpose we need so badly. 

It is, I think, the last of these problems 
that presents this nation with its most fate- 
ful challenge to greatness. In the crisis 
of war and peace—in the yearning of man- 
kind to be done with wars and rumors of 
wars and to build up the conditions of a 
secure and bountiful peace—we will find, if 
we are ever to find it at all, a renewed sense 
of national purpose, a second American mis- 
sion. Several considerations make this choice 
as appealing as it is inevitable. 


CHALLENGE OF PEACE 


First, the challenge of peace looms above 
the others in present urgency and future im- 
port. No purpose of the American people 
could be more pressing than that of forestall- 
ing a savage war that all participants and 
spectators are certain to lose. The achieve- 
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ment of this purpose would give us first rank 
among all nations in the histories of the 
future; the refusal to conceive and act upon 
it would expose us to ridicule and shame. 
We brought ourselves virtually unaided to 
the center of the stage of history, and we will 
fail all mankind as well as ourselves if we 
do not act greatly upon it. 

Second, this challenge seems much the 
best calculated to unite the Nation. No 
other problem directs itself so immediately 
to every American; no other calls for sacri- 
fices from every man and woman in due pro- 
portion; no oth>r holds out a richer reward 
to every group and interest and section. 

This is by no means to downgrade the vast 
benefits to be gained for the health and repu- 
tation of the United States in a forceful, 
imaginative pursuit of the other goals I have 
indicated. Indeed, we must pursue them 
steadily at peril of breaking faith with our 
historic commitment to liberty, justice, op- 
portunity, and well-being. Yet they are 
also goals that may be reached more quickly 
by a nation committed to the highest end 
of all: leadership in the search for enduring 
peace. 

Although history and circumstance both 
support our claim to such leadership, the 
claim will remain suspect to most nations of 
the world so long as we punish men of color 
for claiming the rights of other Americans, 
make trash our major cultural export, and 
starve the efforts of the community to serve 
our public needs. The search for peace in- 
corporates, strengthens, and transcends the 
search for equity in race relations, quality 
in culture and balance in the political econ- 
omy. All of these searches must go forward 
together. 

DEALING WITH MANKIND 


Finally, the challenge of peace calls upon 
us to deal not just with ourselves but with 
all mankind, and thus throws our self- 
awareness as a nation into sharpest focus. A 
sense of national purpose is at bottom a sense 
of international purpose, whether evil or 
benevolent in its influence upon the rest of 
the world. In the absence of any desire to 
influence the world, or even to do business 
with it, the quest for a sense of national 
purpose becomes an exercise in futility. 

How, then, are we to frame our responses 
as @ nation to this greatest of challenges? 
What are we to consider our special role in 
the search of all nations for a peace that 
rewards them with security, justice, and op- 
portunity? The answer, once again, stares 
us patiently in the face. To find it we need 
only look with fresh eyes at the poignant 
situation of a rich, proud, and successful 
nation in a world full of poor, bewildered, 
and aspiring nations. 

All things considered, especially the psy- 
chological and ideological distance we had to 
travel from the aloofness of 1938 to the in- 
volvement of 1948, we have done remark- 
ably well in honoring our obligations to this 
world. We have helped to keep peace; we 
have spread our bounty widely. Yet the 
peace is fragile and costly; the bounty has 
made only a small dent in the sufferings of 
mankind. 

NEW AMERICAN APPROACH 

The time has surely come for a new Amer- 
ican approach to the world outside. While 
the immediate pressure to adopt a new ap- 
proach may result from the ubiquitous ac- 
tivities of the Soviet Union, the next great 
step to a peaceful world would seem, in any 
case, the special responsibility of the United 
States. 

In my opinion, it has now become the 
destiny of this Nation to lead the world 
prudently and pragmatically—step by step, 
pact by pact, concession by concession— 
through cooperation to confederacy to fed- 
eration, and, at last, to a government hav- 
ing power to enforce peace. 
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There is little doubt that the world is 
moving fitfully in this direction, and the 
mightiest nation should show the way, 
rather than drag its feet. This, surely, is 
the second American mission. While the 
process may and should take several genera- 
tions—and may need a. few small catas- 
trophes to spur it onward—the ultimate 
goal and our responsibility for leading the 
way toward it must never be lost from sight. 
In the next century the world will achieve 
@ peace of abundance and justice through 
enforceable law or become a vast basket of 
crabs in which the struggle for bare survival 
consumes the energies of all nations. 


WILL NOT BE EASY 


The second American mission will not be 
easy for us to go on, for we will have to 
redirect some of our deepest urges toward 
ends that our fathers would have found un- 
thinkable. It will not be easy for us to 
complete, for we cannot be sure that man- 
kind, even under the most prudent leader- 
ship and with the best of luck, will be spared 
the agonies of nuclear war. The fact that 
it calls for new ways of thinking and for 
calculated risks is, however, no reason not 
to enter upon it boldly. 

Let us labor then in the world at large— 
in the United Nations, in the World Court, 
im conferences at Geneva, in the reach into 
space, in the dozen great ventures in which 
we have already begun to surrender some 
aspect of our pristine sovereignty—with this 
lofty purpose in mind. While we keep our 
defenses up, let us look with fresh eyes for 
ways to tear them down. 

EXERCISE IN EXAMPLE 


While we pursue our present programs of 
foreign aid, let us consider whether we are 
not in fact stingy to the point of absurdity. 
While we use force when force is the only 
workable means, let us remember that true 
leadership is largely an exercise in example 
and persuasion. 

We are called upon by history to guide the 
world, not to dominate it. And while we 
continue to cherish the fond belief that our 
country is a peculiar treasure, let us perceive 
that it is just such a country that may rise 
above its apparent self-interest in a grand 
attempt to secure the interest of humanity. 
To make such an attempt we must, like 
Jefferson and his colleagues, be aware that 
we are acting not “for ourselves alone, but 
for the whole human race.” 

A nation that has counted as a special 
force in history must strive to count again 
or reap the fruits of demoralization. Having 
once been great, we cannot endure to be 
mediocre. Like tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans, I live in grateful awareness of our past 
achievements. Like perhaps a few million 
less, I want to die—well, a half century from 
now—knowing that we had gone on to even 
greater achievements. Above all, I want to 
die—and shouldn't all Americans?—suspect- 
ing that my country would be remembered 
and saluted down through the centuries for 
its services to “the whole human race.” 
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MEDICAL AID IS PRESSING NEED 
OF SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
constant threat of sudden impoverish- 
ment through illness has made a mock- 
ery of the term “golden years.” The 
years of retirement have now become the 
most fearful of all; and the key to this 
great and tragic national problem lies in 
the Congress of the United States. 

We cannot sidestep this problem nor 
wish it out of existence. It is too great 
and too obvious to ignore. Medical care 
is the greatest single need of our senior 
citizens. At the very time when their 
income drops and the incidence of illness 
rises, their health insurance premiums 
rise and their benefits drop. This is the 
four-way trap to which we assign our 
elders unless we act. This is the trap de- 
scribed in a letter from a senior citizen 
in Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letter be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Dear Sir: This is written to urge you to 
vote for the Forand bill, H.R. 4700. Since we 
have reached the “golden years” as the in- 
surance companies are pleased to call them, 
they have priced our policy completely out of 
our reach financially, besides reducing the 
benefits to practically nothing. 

We are a couple retired on social security, 
so have a fixed income for the rest of our 
lives. 

Thanking you for your kind cooperation, 
we remain, 

Very truly yours, 








. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

_ Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





TRIBUTES TO SENATOR JOSEPH C. 
O’MAHONEY, OF WYOMING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand additional comments by some 
of the great writers of the country who 
are dwelling upon the long and distin- 
guished public career of my senior col- 
league, Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Denver Post on May 26, 
1960, by Leverett Chapin, associate editor 
of the Denver Post, entitled, “Jor 
O’MAHONEY and the Hungry Newsboys”; 
a very interesting article that appeared 
in the Washington Post of June 12, 1960, 
written by Robert C. Albright, which 
summarizes in a very excellent way that 
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distinguished career; and another in- 
teresting article which appeared in the 
Washington Post of May 19, 1960, by 
Roscoe Fleming. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Denver Post, May 26, 1960] 
JOE O’MAHONEY AND THE HUNGRY NEWsBOoYs 
(By Leverett Chapin) 


Everyone is saying nice things about Jor 
O’MAHONEY these days (and he deserves ey- 
ery one of them), so I will put in my 2 cents 
worth. 

Most of those who have been talking about 
Jor, now that he is preparing to retire from 
the U.S. Senate after nearly 25 years service, 
have been lauding his statesmanship and his 
tireless work on behalf of his home State, 
Wyoming, and the cause of western develop- 
ment in general. 

This is fine and by comparison this small 
tribute may seem like trivia. But I want to 
say that when I think of Jog it is not in terms 
of the masterful speeches he has delivered 
before packed galleries in the Nation's 
Capitol. 

I think of Jor as a man of human under- 
standing who during the stress and strain of 
putting out a smalltown daily newspaper 
(circa 1910) found time to worry whether his 
carrier boys were getting hungry while wait- 
ing for a frequently balky old press to start. 

I think of him as a brilliant trial lawyer 
(circa 1930) who took the trouble during his 
defense of an important case to slip a nerv- 
ous reporter a tip which would enable him 
to meet his deadline. 

William Howard Taft was running against 
William Jennings Bryan for President when 
JOE, an energetic graduate of Georgetown 
Law School, arrived in Boulder, Colo., to be- 
come news editor of Otto Wangelin’s Daily 
Herald. 

The Heraid was located on the north side 
of Pearl Street in the 1500 block, a couple 
of doors from the town's largest livery stable. 
Up the street, at 11th and Pearl, where it still 
stands, was Col. L. C. Paddock’s Daily Camera. 
It was the opposition. Our derision for it 
was intense in those days. 

Every afternoon at 4 p.m. we carrier boys 
would gather in front of the Herald office. 
There were perhaps 20 of usin all. When we 
heard the decrepit flatbed press begin to 
rumble we would file in, past Wangelin’'s 
cluttered desk and Jor’s busy typewriter, to 
the rear of the building. 

There we would take turns snatching our 
allotted number of copies as they tumbled 
in a neat pile from the noisy machine. 
Then we started on our routes. 

Wangelin, the editor, we viewed with awe. 
JOE was everyone's friend. He kept an eye 
on everything. He wrote all the important 
stories. He took ads over the counter. He 
read proois. If your class at school was hav- 
ing a picnic, you told Jor about it and he 
would put it in the paper. 

JoE had the ability to look at a boy and 
know whether he was hungry. That in itself 
was no great feat. In those days (as now) 
every growing boy was hungry from the time 
he got out of school until suppertime. But, 
if Joz thought supper would have to be de- 
layed because the Herald was late coming 
off the press, he would go into action. 

“The paper is delayed tonight, boys,” he 
would say. “Come on and I'll get you some 
sandwiches.” 

Then he would lead the way across un- 
paved Pearl Street to a little lunch-counter 
restaurant to buy each of us a big 5-cent 
tamale sandwich. These were festive occa- 
sions. Sagging spirits would rise. We shoved 
and pushed each other. Nothing I have 
eaten in later years has tasted so good as 
Jor’s freeloads. 
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The Herald, we told one another as we 
ate, was the greatest newspaper in the world, 
and Jor, with his green eyeshade at a jaunty 
angle atop his head, was our patron saint, 
complete with halo. 

Years later, after Joz had begun practicing 
law in Cheyenne, I encountered him at Fort 
Logan at the court-martial trial of an Army 
officer who had killed a woman in a sensa- 
tional drunk-driving accident on a Wyoming 
military post. 

Joz was counsel for the defense, a rather 
hopeless task under the circumstances. 
After hours of testimony, the officers of the 
court filed out of the room to ponder their 
decision. 

I had an edition to catch and was as jit- 
tery as a cat. Jor seemed to understand my 

nt without being told. He came 
over to where I was sitting. 

“Listen,” he explained. ‘The procedure in 
these military courts is not the same as in 
civil courts. If the officers of the court come 
back into the room and ask that the defend- 
ant’s service record be given them for study, 
that means they have reached a verdict of 
guilty and want to look at the record to 
determine the severity of the penalty.” 

A few minutes later, the members of the 
court did come in, ask for the record and 
then march out again. I telephoned my 
story to the Post, “Army Officer Found 
Guilty.” 

Jor’s tip on military court procedure 
served me well on another occasion at a 
trial at Fitzsimons Hospital. It is a trade 
secret which I have never disclosed before. 
But I don’t expect to be using it again, and 
for all I know court-martial procedures may 
have changed since Jor helped me over a 
rough spot. 

Joz, I am sure, has not changed. He is a 
great person and that is just as important 
as being a great Senator—or so it seems to 
me. 


a 


[From the Washington Post, June 12, 1960] 
A GREAT OLD DISSENTER FADES AWAY 
(By Robert C. Albright) 

Whatever happened to the western inde- 
pendents, those legendary free spirits of both 
parties who used to thunder away at the 
corporated monopolies, step lightly over party 
lines and speak their minds if it killed them 
politically, as it sometimes did? 

In the Senate today they are mostly a 
memory. One of the last to go is Wyoming’s 
Jo—zE O’MAHONEY, the Massachusetts Irish 
lad whose name became synonymous with 
the needs and the thinking of the West. 
O’Manoney, now 75, and convalescing from 
a stroke, will retire from the Senate at the 
end of the year. 

Nominally and instinctively, O’MaHONEY 
was a Democrat, and just as William E. 
Borah, George W. Norris, Robert La Follette, 
and Hiram Johnson were nominally Re- 
publicans. 

JOSEPH CHRISTOPHER O’MAHONEY rode into 
office in Washington on the flood tide of the 
New Deal as First Assistant Postmaster 
General, a top patronage job. Yet he 
broke so sharply with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on the Supreme Court “packing” 
plan that the breach helped influence the 
course of history. 

He similarly took issue dramatically with 
two other Presidents on what he regarded 
as fundamental constitutional questions. 

A BRAND ALL HIS OWN 

His peculiarly western school of political 
independence was, and is, difficult to define. 
It remained for a New England Republican 
Yankee, Senator Gzorce D. AIKEN, Vermont, 
to try to spell it out when the Senate rose in 
mass tribute to O’MaHoNeEy the other day. 

“He is a liberal without being reckless, and 
he is a conservative without being static,” 
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said AIKEN. “Politically, I think Jor 
O’Manoney is perhaps almost in a class by 
himself.’ 

It was a 73-year-old western liberal from 
America’s 49th State, Senator Ernest Gruen- 
ing, Democrat, of Alaska, who compared 
O’Mahoney with Borah, Norris, La Follette, 
Hi Johnson, and Walsh. 

“I believe,” said GRUENING, “I have ex- 
hausted the list. If we go back into the 
history of this great body during this cen- 
tury, I am sure that very few will stand with 
equal eminence.” 


ECONOMY MINDED 


However. these appraisals stand up in his- 
tory, the sheer massiveness of O’MAHONEY’sS 
Senate record over a quarter of a century is 
something to conjure with. His creation of 
the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee in 1938, for example, was the start of an 
all-encompassing look at the American 
economy. 

For nearly 5 years, America’s TNEC group, 
composed of members of both Houses and 
the executive branch, pushed their inquiry 
into what makes the economic machine tick. 
They wound up with an 80-volume study, 
generally regarded as the most comprehensive 
ever made in the field. These volumes, in 
turn, wound up on the bookshelves of every 
college in America. Scholars say that the 
study had an inestimable influence on the 
thinking of present-day economists. 

The study bore fruit again years later when 
O’ManHoneEy floor-managed the 1946 Senate 
fight for the Truman administration’s Full 
Employment Act, providing for stabilization 
of business and employment. 

This in turn led to the creation of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers and 
the congressional Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. O’MaHONEY himself served as chairman 
of the joint committee in the 79th, 81st, and 
82d Congresses. 

SPELLBINDER 

Stephen Kemp Bailey, in his book, “Con- 
gress Makes a Law,” cited O’MAHONEY’s 
speech in support of the Full Employment 
Act as one of the rare instances in which a 
Senator’s remarks helped swing Senate votes, 
O’MAHONEY’s endorsement gave the bill what 
it most needed, economic respectability. 

It was O’MAHONEY’s persuasive powers in 
this instance that led the late Josiah W. 
Bailey, Democrat, of North Carolina, to re- 
mark, shaking his head as he left the Senate 
floor: “If I am ever tried for treason, I hope 
JOE O’MAHONEY can defend me.” 

O’MaHONEY bitterly and _ successfully 
fought a proposal during World War II that 
labor be drafted in defense plants. He 
maintained that one group of men shouldn’t 
be drafted to make arms while others were 
permitted to “haul in the dividends” from 
them. 

THE STRAUSS AFFAIR 

And it was a clash with a Republican 
Chief Executive, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
which dramatically climaxed his Senate 
service. 

O’MaHoney had just taken the floor 
against Senate confirmation of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s nomination of Lewis L. Strauss for 
Secretary of Commerce. It was a moving 
speech, in which O’MaHONEY accused Strauss 
of withholding information from Congress in 
the Dixon-Yates case and said that this 
alone rendered him unsuited to Cabinet 
office. This speech was another vote swinger. 

Exhausted from the effort O’ManHoney that 
same night had the stroke that interrupted 
his career. 

Similarly packed with drama was his part 
in the 1937 Supreme Court enlargement 
fight. O’Manoney then was a comparatively 
young Senator, having been named to the 
seat of the late John B. Kendrick in the fall 
of 1933. As secretary to Kendrick earlier, 
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O’Manoney had almost literally trained for 
the Senate role he was to play. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s move to enlarge the Court 
appalled him. He considered it unjustifiable 
and unconstitutional interference by the 
Executive with a coordinate branch. When 
Senator James F. Byrnes arranged a luncheon 
meeting for him with the President, 
O’Manoney told Mr. Roosevelt that whoever 
advised him the Court bill would pass was 
mistaken. He urged the President instead 
to support a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for retirement of justices at a speci- 
fied age. 

In fact, O’MaHoneEy returned to the Capi- 
tol, drafted such an amendment and sent 
it to the White House. Back came a letter 
from Franklin Roosevelt. It read: 

“Dear JoE: As you know, I am an o ; 
I think you are a worse optimist than I 
am. ”” 


That tore it. O’MaHongy went on the 
radio attacking the President’s bill. He 
wrote the committee report recommending 
that the bill be defeated so decisively that 
its like would never be sent to Congress 
again. 

O’ManHoneEy’s Senate service was divided 
roughly into two careers. After 19 years in 
the Senate, he lost narrowly in the 1952 
Eisenhower landslide. He spent 2 years in 
private law practice, then easily made his 
Senate comeback in 1954. 

During his second round in the Senate, 
O’MaHONEY resumed his fight against the 
big monopolies, his lifelong cause celebre, 
Senator GALE McGze, Democrat, of Wyoming, 
who served as his legislative assistant dur- 
ing part of that period, in 1955-56, quoted 
the chief legal counsel for the electric util- 
ities as confiding on one occasion: 

““McGgeE, I would rather face all the lawyers 
in New York at the same time than face that 
boss of yours alone.” 

Reclamation, rural electrification, the 
plight of the wool grower and the problem of 
irrigating his arid State were his other con- 
suming interests. 

A highlight of his senior service was the 
significant role he played in enactment of 
the right-to-vote act of 1957, the first civil 
rights law in more than 80 years. 
O’Manoney insisted that if criminal con- 
tempt proceedings must be invoked, the de- 
fendant should be entitled to the right to 
trial by jury. 

The jury trial amendment tied to the bill 
in the Senate bore O’MaHoNEY’s name. La- 
ter, many were involved in drafting the 
House-Senate compromise, but it was 
O’MAHONEY’s early fight for the right to a 
jury trial that made possible the final 
accommodations. 


[From the Denver Posi, May 19, 1960] 
O’MAHONEY SERveD His REGION WELL 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

There were giants in those days who are 
now passing from among us. They were 
among the real and substantial leaders in 
what was called the New Deal, a massive 
directional change in our Government the 
better to serve the general welfare. 

The men who are passing from the scene 
had more to do with laying the sound foun- 
dations than with the improvisations and 
the banner headlines of the 1930's. 

But they built soundly and well. 

Among them of course is Wyoming’s (and 
Colorado’s) own JOsePH C. O’MaHoNEY who 
has announced he won’t run for reelection 
to the U.S. Senate next fall. He has been 
in the Senate for a quarter century save for 
a 2-year interim when, to its own discom- 
fort, and the Nation’s loss, Wyoming tempo- 
rarily retired him. 

The Senator will 
many things. 

One rarely mentioned nowadays is his con- 
duct of the Temporary National Economic 


be remembered for 








Committee of the mid-1930’s which high- 
lighted the growth of moncpoly in this Na- 
tion as it hasn’t been done since. Another 
is his resistance to some of the more extreme 
Rooseveltian measures, such as “packing the 
Supreme Court.” 

Senator O’MaHONEY deserves the honor and 
thanks of every westerner, and beyond that 
of every American. 

The same could be said of James E. 
Murray, of Montana, who at 84 is reluctantly 
retiring from the Senate. He has an enor- 
mous record of regional advancement and 
national acomplishment. 

Perhaps the most outstanding is another 
buttress in the national foundation—the 
Full Employment Act of 1946, a sort of chart 
or charter for the economic conduct of the 
Nation, which can be mighty in the hands 
of an administration in full sympathy 
with it. 

Of these two men we can only hope that 

younger men who follow but do not replace 
them, can grow to their stature some day. 
@ word here. One such is Morris Lewellyn 
Cooke, who has recently died at 87, a great 
engineer who was the first head of Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Cooke’s other achievements would fill a 
column by themselves, but regionally he’s 
remembered as the first chairman of F.D.R.’s 
Great Plains Committee, the first organiza- 
tion really to come to grips with the unique 
problems and possibilities of this extraordi- 
nary slice of the world’s surface. 

Then there’s Hugh Bennett, as responsible 
for the great soil conservation program as 
any single man and who headed it until 
1951; who from retirement penned a touch- 
ing piece about Cooke. And many, many 
others. 

There were more giants in those days than 
the Nation suspected, or yet does for that 
matter. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I was not present when the 
Members of the Senate spoke with 
regard to the retirement of the 
senior Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’MAHONEY]. 

The retirement at the end of this Con- 
gress of the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEy] will mean a loss 
to the Senate and to the people of the 
Nation whose general interest he has 
served so well. 

We in the Senate will miss him as a 
friend and as one whose personality, in- 
tegrity, and analytic ability in commit- 
tee hearings and on legislation have 
established him as one of the most re- 
spected Members of this body. 

Senator O’MAHONEy has been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate continuously since 
1933, except for the years 1953-54. His 
name is associated with many of the 
great economic and social legislative ad- 
vances which have taken place since 
1933. 

One of his most important contribu- 
tions was his work as chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee. Much of the constructive legislation 
of the past quarter century has come 
from the vision which he brought to that 
study and from the analysis and guide- 
lines which resulted from it. The need 
for statistical studies and for expert 
judgment was demonstrated, and this 
approach is now established in perma- 
nent form through the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers and the Joint 
Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress. Appropriately, Senator O’MAHONEY 
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served as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee during the 79th, 81st, and 82d 
Congresses. 

Senator O’MAHONEY has also been a 
champion of the conservation of na- 
tional resources. As chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands and later as 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, he has proposed and 
sponsored numerous bills and policies 
aimed at conserving and making efficient 
use of the water and mineral wealth of 
the United States. 

In the area of the national economy 
Senator O’MAHONEY has the reputation 
of one who has been most vigorous in 
maintaining a free economy and the 
competitive system. His efforts to break 
monopolies and to prevent the concen- 
tration of economic power have been 
among his most important achieve- 
ments. 

Senator O’MAHONEY has always been 
alert to preserve the balance of powers 
between the executive, legislative, and 
judiciary branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the Senate has benefited 
frequently from his ability as a constitu- 
tional lawyer. 

I wish to join other Senators in their 
expression of appreciation to Senator 
O’Manoney for his services in the Sen- 
ate to the Nation, and to wish him and 
Mrs. O’Mahoney happiness in the years 
ahead. 





TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp another news article in the 
series of comments which have appeared 
on the TV industry in America, this one 
written by Mr. Lawrence Laurent, in the 
Washington Post for June 9, 1960, en- 
titled “TV’s Just Wasting Away—Feed- 
ing on Violence.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


TV’s Just WaSTING AWAY—FEEDING ON 
VIOLENCE 


(By Lawrence Laurent) 


The decline of radio, from importance as 
a social force to a toy for adolescents, began 
when radio became a kind of jukebox. The 
decline of television, it seems, began when it 
became a substitute for home movies. The 
parallel, while not quite as exact as one 
might like, shows up most clearly in a report 
from Los Angeles. 

When radio (with some superb exceptions) 
began to concentrate on high school stu- 
dents, rock ’n’ roll became the dominant 
ingredient. This is a formless, repetitious, 
and monotonous sound. Musically, it is al- 
most valueless and most of its advocates are 
nonskilled amateurs. 

The day that junior high students began 
carrying radio receivers on walks to classes, 
radio’s influence became important only to 
the bubble-gum and pony-tail set. 

When television left (with notable excep- 
tions) New York City and was concentrated 
in Hollywood, a similar series of events took 
place. The skilled professionals lost out to 
the beautiful boys and girls. Hundreds of 
unlined, blank faces and thousands of gleam- 
ing dental caps filled the 21-inch tube. In 
turn, violence became the great entertain- 
ment ingredient. 

The current issue of Newsweek reports on 
a study made in Los Angeles by 800 students 
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and faculty members of Pepperdine College. 
They watched seven Los Angeles TV stations 
for 66914 hours during a 1-week period. 

During the monitored time, they reported 
a total of 1,261 incidents involving death, 
1,348 of mayhem, and 1,087 threats of bodily 
harm. 

They discovered, too, that on television a 
threat of maiming is four times as likely as 
an indication of love or affection. During 
the monitored week, the viewers saw 995 
kisses, of all varieties. 

Included in the survey are 258 instants of 
property destruction and 784 alcoholic drinks 
consumed. The students and _ teachers 
counted 7,887 commercials, an average of 11 
advertisements an hour. 

The survey was under the direction of 
speech teacher Fred Casmir. His conclusion: 
“If this is what the public wants; they're 
getting it.” 

There is, of course, a simpler conclusion 
to be drawn. In the hard economics of the 
hard-eyed TV producer’s world, violence is 
just about the cheapest commodity. Pro- 
fessional writers are expensive and so are 
the skilled actors who might create a story 
that is moving and successful. 

Violence—the gun, the fist, the knife— 
is cheap. One doesn’t have to be intelli- 
gently trained to fire a revolver or a ma- 
chinegun. The machine does all. 

Dramatic training is not required for the 
phony fights that fill the westerns and pri- 
vate-eye shows. Any young tumbler can fill 
the role. 

If the producer really wants to save money, 
he can buy stock film of battles at a cheap 
rate per foot. After all, the cheapsters 
who made millions of movies for children 
to watch on Saturday afternoons have enor- 
mous libraries of mayhem, murder, and 
maiming. 

Violence is as old as drama, and conflict of 
some kind is absolutely essential to a com- 
pelling story. The complaint here is not 
against the clash of men’s wills, but the 
endless solution of problems by beating and 
Killing. One must honestly question 
whether this is quite the ideal to be held 
up to a rather peaceful people. 





THE DELMARVA FESTIVAL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BuTLER] I ask unanimous 
consent to have a statement of the Sena- 
tor and an article from the Baltimore 
Sun printed in the REcorp. 

I notice from the statement that on the 
17th and 18th of June there will be the 
13th Annual Delmarva Chicken Festiva). 
The word “Delmarva” refers to Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia. I have no 
doubt this is going to be a great occasion 
for all the gourmets who live in this area. 
I think our distinguished friend from 
Maryland correctly invites attention to 
the date and to all the “goodies” which 
will be offered on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


For countless centuries philosophers and 
learned men have debated a most intriguing 
question—which came first, the chicken or 
the egg? While I am not prepared today to 
resolve this most inflammatory issue, I am 
prepared and do so insist that if the chicken 
did come first, it was a Maryland chicken 
from the Delmarva Peninsula. And I extend 
an open invitation to all skeptics and dis- 
putant to attend the 13th Annual Delmarva 
Chicken Festival this coming Friday and Sat- 
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urday, June 17 and 18, to examine first hand 
the “Delmarva-lous” Maryland chicken. 

More than chickens await any visitor to 
the festival. Among the many events and 
entertainments planned are a miniature cir- 
cus, the world’s largest frying pan, a Miss 
Delmarva beauty pageant, an antique auto- 
mobile parade, and, most important of all, a 
national chicken cooking contest. 

An article in the Baltimore Evening Sun 
of June 9, entitled, ‘Delmarva Festival Beck- 
ons,” describes in succulent detail the in- 

ents and regulations of the contest, 
which is divided into three sections—junior, 
senior, and men-only barbecue. 

I guarantee that a weekend at Selbyville, 
Del., scene of the 13th annual Delmarva 
chicken festival, will turn the normally aca- 
demic question of the chicken and the egg 
into a most appetizing experience. As back- 
ground information for the gourmets in at- 
tendance, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article in the Evening Sun, entitled “Del- 
marva Festival Beckons,” inserted in the 
RECORD. 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun, June 9, 
1960] 
CooKING CONTEST: 
FESTIVAL BECKONS 


All roads will lead to Selbyville, Del., next 
weekend for the 13th Annual Delmarva 
Chicken Festival. 

An important phase of the event, sched- 
uled for Friday and Saturday, will be the 
12th National Chicken Cooking Contest. 

Mrs. Emily Hastings, of Selbyville, is chair- 
man of this year’s contest committee. 

The national cooking event is sponsored 
jointly each year by the Poultry and Egg 
National Board of Chicago and the Delmarva 
Poultry Industry Association of Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

Among cook-off entrants whose recipes 
have passed the final selection of a review- 
ing board was Mrs. Jean Steele Bunting, of 
Bishopville, whose parents are reputed by 
poultry historians to have started the broil- 
er-fryer chicken industry at Ocean View near 
Selbyville, some 38 years ago with a small 
flock of 600 birds. 

Since then, it has spread throughout the 
Delmarva area and into 21 other major broil- 
er areas until growers now raise more than 
1,500 million broiler-fryers a year, worth 
more than $1 billion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bunting continue in the 
chicken business, following her parents’ ex- 
ample, and raise 18,000 birds a year. 

The Buntings have two children, a boy 8 
=~? girl 3 for whom Mrs. Bunting likes to 
cook. 

The name of the family recipe she has 
chosen for her try at the cooking contest is 
Grandma’s Fried Chicken. 

Recipe entries have come from faraway 
California, Arizona, Washington State, Ore- 
gon, Maine, and Florida, Mrs. Hastings has 
reported. 

One New York woman barely met the 
entry deadline but apologized with the ex- 
cuse that she had only left the hospital that 
day, with a new baby, and had filled out 
her application as soon as she got the baby 
to bed at home. 

Biggest group of applications for a place 
in the finals came from Pennsylvania, 77, 
with New York a close second at 73, host 
States Maryland and Delaware followed with 
49 and 30, respectively, while New Jersey was 
fifth with 25. 

One Maryland woman who just got in 
under the wire asked the committee to send 
her a blank immediately for next year so that 
she wouldn’t be tardy with her 1961 entry. 


FIRST TIME 


For the first time in several years there 
were no entrants from foreign countries to 
give the contest an international air, Mrs. 
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Hastings noted. However, there were recipes 
entered from 5 more States this year than 
in any of the 11 previous years the contest 
has been held, she said. 

Actual recipes entered in a try at the finals 
were more than twice as numerous as in 
any previous year. 

Since the first cook-off in 1949, contest rec- 
ords show that more than 2,000 top home 
cooks from 45 different States have taken 
part in the finals. 

Cooking this year will be done in the new 
high school cafetorium at Selbyville on a 
battery of 40 new gas and electric stoves. 
The senior contest will be run in three shifts 
on June 18, Saturday. 

The 19 judges for the final cook-off Sat- 
urday include nationally known food editors 
and home economists from New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore headed 
by Alice Peterson, food editor of the New 
York Daily News, as honorary chairman, and 
Eleanor Parrish, women’s editor of the Wil- 
mington News and Journal, as chairman. 
They will be the final arbiters of placings 
which will reward winning cooks with a 
long list of valuable prizes topped by a 2- 
week all-expense-paid vacation in Europe 
for two for the U.S. champion. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Junior division of the cooking contest for 
girls and boys to 18 years old will be held 
Friday, June 17. An outdoor barbecue con- 
test for men only will be held Saturday, at 
the same time as the senior contest finals. 

A feature entrant in this outdoor men’s 
barbecue will be diminutive 13-year-old Wil- 
liam Charles Jones, of Georgetown, Del. He 
won the junior division of the National 
Chicken Cooking Contest last year at Dover, 
Del., and so isn’t eligible to compete in that 
event again. 

Last year’s senior division cooking cham- 
pion was Mrs. Gordon Kinley, wife of an 
Army lieutenant colonel, then living in New 
York. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to join my colleague 
from Maryland in extending an invita- 
tion to the minority leader to join those 
who will attend the Delmarva festival on 
the peninsula on the 17th and 18th of 
June, at which time the Senator can 
participate in eating some of the best 
chickens in the country. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to take a moment to inquire 
of the acting majority leader what pro- 
posed legislation we may consider today, 
and whether there is any likelihood of 
ReEcorpD votes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
will say to the distinguished minority 
leader, after having discussed the situa- 
tion with the Senator, that it is not the 
intention to have any votes today. Asa 
matter of fact, I do not know if any pro- 
posed legislation will be considered. If 
any is considered, it will be the three 
resolutions from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, in which the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has 
a longstanding interest. I am not at 
all sure those will be considered. 

It is the intention to consider tomor- 
row the public works authorization bill. 
According to the best information I have 
at my disposal, the first of the appropri- 
ation bills, the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill, will be considered on 
Wednesday. 

There will be no votes today. 
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SKYBOLT AGREEMENT WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN A SYMBOL OF 
DEFENSE UNITY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Defense Departmeni’s announcement 
that the American Skybolt missile will 
be made available to Great Britain is 
a@ new and very reassuring sign of Anglo- 
American cooperation. 

The report that the transaction will 
be opposed by the British Labor Party 
is very regrettable. In my opinion, de- 
fense cooperation with our allies is vital 
to the development of the strongest, 
most varied, most effective weapons sys- 
tem for the free world. When these 
weapons are shared with the NATO 
framework, the whole free world is 
stronger. 

What is more, we do not expect to 
be on the giving end as far as new 
weapons are concerned. We have a high 
regard for the skills of our allies. We 
think their contributions can enrich our 
defense effort as well as vice versa. 
After all, the British were the first to 
develop such tools as research that cre- 
ated the first A-bomb. Even now they 
are making great strides in plans for 
future peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Cooperation in weapons development 
is not a one-way street. In fact, for 
NATO allies, it ought to be a busy 
throughway to greater strength. 

NATO is the keystone of free world 
defenses, the bulwark that saves West- 
ern Europe from the flood of Soviet ag- 
gression. Interchange of weapons, even 
the sharing of nuclear secrets under 
proper safeguards, of course, can only 
strengthen NATO. For a smaller price 
we can all get greater security. This is 
more than just a bargain. It is a con- 
firmation of our trust and confidence in 
the future of NATO. 

Mr. President, I hope that the mis- 
conceived objections of the British Labor 
Party will not jeopardize this Anglo- 
American agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to speak for 
10 minutes, in addition to the usual 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from West Virginia may 
proceed. 





NECESSITY OF CURBING IMPORTS 
OF LOW-COST GLASS PRODUCTS 
TO SAVE THE AMERICAN GLASS 
INDUSTRY 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 

President, the gross national product of 

the United States has just recently 

reached the unprecedented level of more 
than half a trillion dollars annually, 
according to the latest estimates of the 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Unem- 

ployment declined throughout the coun- 

try to 3,660,000 in April, from 4,206,000 

in March. 
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All signs point to continued expan- 
sion in economic activity of the Nation. 

But what of West Virginia? For years 
West Virginia has been plagued with un- 
employment. ‘Three large centers of the 
stone-clay-glass industries, Charleston, 
Huntington, and Wheeling, are high on 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s list of 
critical areas with large surpluses of 
labor. In Charleston the rate of unem- 
ployment is currently 8.7 percent of the 
labor force; in the Huntington area the 
rate of unemployment is 13 percent; and 
in Wheeling, 13.7 percent. 

Other, smaller cities in West Virginia, 
some of them dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon the stone-clay-glass indus- 
tries, are also suffering from critical 
joblessness. 

As a US. Senator from the State of 
West Virginia, I am deeply concerned 
with the economic health of my State. 
It is for that reason that I wish to speak 
today about the depressed conditions in 
the glass industry in West Virginia, their 
cause and cure. 

Last year extensive hearings were held 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
explore the possibilities of redevelopment 
of economically distressed areas. 

Deplorable conditions in the glass in- 
dustry—both flat glass and glassware— 
of West Virginia were described by many 
witnesses. 

West Virginia ranks second in the Na- 
tion as a glass producer. My State also 
boasts the world’s largest plate-glass 
factory, located in Charleston. Conse- 
quently, when economic sickness strikes 
the glass industry in West Virginia, the 
economy of the entire State suffers. 

I would like to cite a few examples of 
the plight of the West Virginia glass in- 
dustry. In the Morgantown area alone, 
one of the leading glass-making regions 
of the State, three glass manufacturing 
plants have shut down in the past 9 years 
or so. In the early 1950’s a thousand 
workers were employed in Morgantown’s 
glass factories. Currently employment 
is down to 600 or fewer. Furthermore, 
most remaining workers in the glass in- 
dustry are now employed only 2 to 3 days 
a week. 

This is what has happened in Mor- 
gantown. The story can be repeated for 
the other large glassmaking centers of 
the State. The plight of employees in 
glass industries is particularly serious 
since many of them have worked in 
glassmaking all their lives and are not 
trained for other occupations. 

During the years 1945 through 1950 
wnen imports of glass products were not 
substantial, our domestic industry flour- 
ished. ‘There was sufficient demand to 
keep all factories humming. 

However, since 1950, when imports be- 
gan to increase, the American glass in- 
dustry entered on a period of decline. 

Between 1950 and 1959, the value of 
imports of all glass products into the 
United States skyrocketed from $14.4 
million to $89.5 million. The trend in 
imports of glass products has not only 
been upward, but it has been acceler- 
ating. ‘The value of glass imports in 
1354 was almost double that in 1950; 
however, the value of these imports more 
than tripled between 1954 and 1959. The 
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principal foreign sources of glass prod- 
ucts are Japan and certain European 
countries. 

Glass imports into the United States 
are expanding markedly because of the 
vast cost differential, in brief, cutthroat 
competition. 

Now, I certainly am not opposed to 
competition in business—competition is 
the lifeblood of our economic system; 
that is, fair competition. No business 
can survive unfair competition. 

Competition from foreign-made glass 
products is unfair because American 
wages far outstrip wages in other glass- 
manufacturing countries. As you know, 
labor costs comprise a high percentage 
of total costs in the glassmaking in- 
dustry. 

United States employers in the hand- 
made glassware industry pay hourly 
wages that are 2% times the hourly 
wages of Sweden; three times the hourly 
wages paid in Italy; six times the 
hourly wages paid in Communist domi- 
nated countries of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, and seven times the hourly 
wages in the Japanese glassware in- 
dustry. 

In the flatglass industry, wage dif- 
ferentials between American manu- 
facturers and foreign competitors are 
likewise striking. In 1959 American flat- 
glass workers earned an average of $3.16 
an hour. By way of contrast, wages in 
the principal competing countries are 
no more than 25 percent of the Amer- 
ican level. 

It is no wonder then that, in spite of 
American productivity, foreign products 
can undersell our domestic products in 
our own domestic market. 

Foreign glass products have been so 
successful in their invasion of the Amer- 
ican market that of total flatglass do- 
mestic consumption in 1959, 17.2 per- 
cent was imported, up from 15.2 per- 
cent in 1958. 

The situation has been worsened by 
the fact that American exports of glass 
products have not kept pace with glass 
imports. In 1950, imports equaled about 
30 percent of exports. By 1959, the value 
of glass imports was 6 percent above that 
of exports. 

I do not believe that there can be 
any quarrel with the statement that the 
glass industry of West Virginia is in the 
doldrums and that, furthermore, the 
economic ills in this industry may be 
traced in large part to excessive imports 
of cheap-labor products from foreign 
competitors. Considering the share of the 
domestic market enjoyed by foreign glass 
products and the deterioration of the 
American glass industry there is no 
doubt that foreign products has dis- 
placed domestic manufactures, rather 
than fulfilled a supplementary demand. 

Now we come to the all-important 
question, What course of action should 
be followed to correct these conditions? 
I believe that the answer lies in a real- 
istic tariff policy. 

A bill, S. 2882, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1960, introduced on January 
21 of this year, would, I believe, be a step 
in the right direction. This bill would 
empower the President, after appropri- 
ate investigation by the Secretary of La- 
bor and consultation with the U.S. Tariff 
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Commission and other interested agen- 
cies to increase duties or establish quo- 
tas on imports whenever such imports 
have a competitive advantage over 
U.S. products because of wage-cost dif- 
ferentials. Through such action, the 
United States would place domestic glass 
production on a more equal footing with 
low-cost foreign products. 

Consequently the enactment of such a 
law would do much toward restoring and 
revitalizing the glass products indus- 
try of West Virginia and of the entire 
United States. 

I urge that the Congress give prompt 
and favorable consideration to S. 2882. 





THE SOVIET ESPIONAGE EFFORT 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE FREE WORLD 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
June 10, 1960, Secretary of State Herter 
sent me a report prepared in the execu- 
tive branch designed to be a ready ref- 
erence on Soviet espionage in the United 
States and elsewhere. The Secretary 
suggested that it might be useful to in- 
clude this report in the published record 
of the inquiry of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations into the U-2 incident. 

Unfortunately, the committee hearings 
were published prior to the receipt of the 
letter from Mr. Herter. I ask unanimous 
consent, therefore, that Mr. Herter’s let- 
ter to me of June 10, sending an unclassi- 
fied report on Soviet espionage, and the 
report itself be printed at this point in 
the body of the Recorp. 

I take this occasion to note that there 
appears in the published hearings of the 
committee nearly 50 pages of material of 
this type supplied to the committee at 
the request of the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAUSCcHE]. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 10, 1960. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DeaR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing an un- 
classified report which has been prepared as 
@ source of ready reference on Soviet espio- 
nage in the United States and elsewhere. 

I believe it might be useful to include this 
report in the published record of the inquiry 
of the Foreign Relations Committee relating 
to “events incident to the summit confer- 
ence.” 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTEB. 





Tue Soviet ESPIONAGE ErFrort AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE FREE WORLD 


There has never been a government in 
history which has placed heavier emphasis 
on espionage in order to gain information 
about other countries than has the U.S.S.R. 
Bearing always in mind the Marxist-Leninist 
concept of inevitable struggle between cap- 
italism and socialism, the Soviet Union has 
built the largest of all intelligence machines 
and maintains an unparalleled network of 
agents throughout the world. It has con- 
ferred immense scope of function and an im- 
portant role in its society upon its intelli- 
gence and security services—the Committee 
of State Security (KGB), which is the senior 
and civilian service, and Soviet military in- 
telligence (GRU). 
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The KGB is the lineal descendant of the 
Cheka (Extraordinary Commission To Fight 
Counterrevolution and Sabotage) established 
on December 20, 1917, and headed in the 
early years by Felix Dzerzhinski. The title 
was soon changed to Vecheka (All-Russian 
Extraordinary Commission), in 1922 to GPU 
(State Political Administration) and in 1924 
to OGPU (United State Political Adminis- 
tration). In 1934 the OGPU was dissolved 
and a Department of State Security (GUGB) 
was created within the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Internal Affairs (NKVD). This de- 
partment was expanded into a separate Com- 
missariat, the NKGB, in 1941. In 1946, when 
the various Soviet Commissariats were re- 
named “Ministries,” the NKGB became the 
MGB. In March 1953, immediately after the 
death of Stalin, the MGB was merged into 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs, or MVD, but 
in the following year the secret police were 

set up as an independent organization, 
entitled the KGB, or Committee on State 
Security. 

The KGB is the keeper of the Soviet for- 
tress and controls an army of informants 
within the US.S.R. and an international 
network of spies abroad for purposes of 
domestic repression, the detection and utili- 
gation of foreign intelligence operations 
against the U.S.S.R., the use of force and 
terrorism at home and abroad, and the di- 
rection of espionage, subversion, sabotage, 
and terror in the free world. Only in for- 
eign espionage does the Committee of State 
Security have a competitor—the GRU— 
which gathers the military secrets of other 
countries. As a component of the General 
Staff, the GRU is administered by the Min- 

of Defense and supervised ultimately, 
as is the KGB, by the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

The manner in which the Soviet espionage 

with its various interlocking parts 
functions abroad has been clearly set forth 
in the findings of the Royal Commissions 
in Canada and Australia which were set up 
as a result of the Guzenko and Petrov defec- 
tions. 

These commissions established that there 
were not one but at least three parallel Soviet 
intelligence networks operating in Soviet 
missions abroad: Military, state security, and 
party. To these may also be added naval 
and commercial intelligence networks. Some- 
times these operate under the control and 
direction of a Soviet Embassy. On the other 
hand, many of their operatives, bearing nom- 
inal diplomatic titles and attached to an 
embassy, report directly to their separate 
headquarters in Moscow, and the embassy 
has no control over them. 

These Soviet intelligence organizations op- 
erating under the cloak of diplomatic im- 
munity throughout the world might be 
termed the “official” agencies, in turn, also 
recruit local people and set up additional 
networks of spies. 

What, we may ask, are the targets in the 
free world against which this vast Soviet 
apparatus is directed. This question is pecu- 
liarly appropriate because of the manifest 
difference between the dictatorial closed so- 
ciety epitomized by the U.S.S.R. and the 
free and open Western society of which our 
own country is an excellent example. It is 
immediately apparent that the open society 
offers to those foreign governments disposed 
to seek it an immense quantity of what 
might be called publicly available intelli- 
gence information. There is no doubt that 
Soviet officials and agents in the United 
States and elsewhere in the free world have 
easy access to great varieties of useful in- 
formation which, in their own country, would 
be classified as “state secrets” and virtually 
impossible for an outsider to obtain. One 
former Soviet bloc intelligence officer has 
estimated that the office of the Soviet mili- 
tary attaché in the United States is able to 
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obtain legally 90 percent of the material 
useful for its intelligence objectives. 

The Soviet Union has long been aware of 
the open availability information useful to 
their intelligence effort and has diligently 
cultivated its exploitation. Without going 
into great detail, a number of the tech- 
niques developed by Soviet intelligence may 
be noted: 

Attendance at conventions of American 
organizations by Soviet officials: Typical were 
the activities of two Soviet citizens who at- 
tended the Western electrical convention 
held in Los Angeles during August 1959. As 
usual they began to collect voluminous litera- 
ture. When the amount became unwieldly 
the material was left at a check stand and 
collection activities resumed. It is estimated 
that the literature picked up by the Soviet 
citizens at this one convention weighed about 
259 pounds. ; 

Correspondence with chambers of com- 
merce and industrial facilities throughout 
the United States: By this mean the Soviet 
Union obtains voluminous information re- 
garding transportation systems, major indus- 
tries, etc. In many instances useful maps of 
the area are also secured. 

Subscriptions to American publications 
and collection and review of U.S. Govern- 
ment documents: For example, during June 
1959 it was ascertained that the personnel of 
the Soviet military, naval and air attaché 
offices subscribed to 44 newspapers and 58 
magazines of a technical, scientific, military, 
and general news nature. The Soviet Em- 
bassy has a definite program of subscribing 
to newspapers published at or in the vicinity 
of vital U.S. bases. 

Purchases of patents from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Patent Office: For example, on De- 
cember 28, 1944, the Soviet Government Pur- 
chasing Commission in Washington, D.C., 
ordered copies of 5,810 patents. On the same 
date the New York office of this Commission 
purchased two copies of 18,000 patents. On 
January 1, 1945, the Soviet Government Pur- 
chasing Commission in Washington again 
ordered copies of 5,342 different patents. On 
January 12, 1945, copies of 41,812 patents 
were ordered. The next order was for 41,810. 
The acquisition of copies of patents has been 
continued throughout the years as illus- 
trated by the fact that in early 1959 Anatoli 
G. Vasilev, an employee of the office of the 
Soviet military attaché, requested an Ameri- 
can to instruct him in the use of the “Search 
Room” of the U.S. Patent Office so that he 
could locate patents in which he was inter- 
ested. 

Purchases of US. publications and maps: 
For example, on March 10, 1954, an assistant 
Soviet air attaché purchased “The Pilot’s 
Handbook” for the east and west coasts of 
the United States from the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of the Department of Com- 
merce. On March 12, 1954, a chauffeur of the 
Soviet air attaché purchased “The Pilot's 
Handbook” for Canada and Alaska. Six days 
later an assistant Soviet attaché ordered 
“The Pilot’s Handbook” for the Par East and 
Europe. These handbooks contained dia- 
grams of all of the principal airfields and the 
approaches used in landing planes. In April 
1954, Soviet officials stationed in Washington 
obtained from the Map Information Office of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, topographic maps covering 
North Carolina, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and an area within a 50-mile radius of Wash- 
ington, D.C. This collection activity has con- 
tinued unabated up to the present time. Lit- 
erally thousands of similar documents are 
obtained in this country every year by So- 
viet-bloc officials assigned in this country 
and through registered agents such as the 
Four Continent Book Corporation and the 
Tass News Agency. 

In addition to procurement activities, re- 
connaissance trips are widely used for in- 
telligence gathering. Officials of the Soviet 
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military office visited 26 States in 1958 and 
37 in 1959, covering most of the strategic 
areas of the country and some areas as many 
as four times. During these trips they cir- 
cled industrial facilities and, whenever pos- 
sible, military and air installations, in the 
areas visited, collected all available maps 
and literature on the areas and, whenever 
possible, took photographs. 

From these illustrations it is plain that 
the Soviet Union has a vast head start in the 
acquisition of what might be described as 
intelligence data regarding the United States 
and the free world. It also serves to point 
up the very real threat to the security of 
the free world which is posed by the vast 
illegal espionage effort which the Soviet 
Union carries on in an effort to obtain that 
relatively smaller quantity of security in- 
formation less readily available. This effort 
within the United States alone ranges from 
the acquisition—in defiance of regulations 
to the contrary—of aerial photographs show- 
ing vital U.S. military installations, air- 
fields, port facilities, and major urban and 
industrial areas, to clandestine espionage and 
subversion directed at obtaining even more 
sensitive and vital information. 

It is instructive to examine briefly the 
panorama of Soviet espionage activity of this 
sort which has been observed in the United 
States. 

Prior to 1955 Soviet officials were aware 
that such material as aerial photographs 
were directly and readily available to the 
public and could be purchased commercially. 
They took full advantage of this and collect- 
ed aerial photographs of many areas of the 
United States. For example, during October 
1953 two Soviet officials visited Minnesota 
where they purchased 15 aerial photographs 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. In October and 
November 1953 two Soviet citizens traveled 
in Missouri and Texas and obtained aerial 
maps of Dallas, Tulsa, Fort Worth, and the 
surrounding areas covering a naval air sta- 
tion, an Army airfield and an Air Force base. 
In April 1954 a Soviet official purchased aerial 
photographs of five Long Island communities. 
Also in April 1954 a Soviet official purchased 
three aerial photographs of Boston, Mass., 
and Newport, R.I. In: May 1954 three So- 
viet citizens traveled to California where 
they ordered from a Los Angeles photography 
shop $80 worth of aerial photographs cover- 
ing the Los Angeles area. 

Not content with acquisition of publicly 
available data, an assistant Soviet air 
attaché, Leonid E. Pivnev, who had pre- 
viously traveled extensively throughout the 
United States and had obtained commer- 
cially available aerial photographs of various 
areas of this country, requested a Washing- 
ton, D.C., photographer to rent an airplane 
to take photographs of New York City which 
were not commercially available. He speci- 
fied the scale to be used and the altitude 
from which the photographs were to be 
taken. He offered $700 for these photo- 
graphs which obviously would depict vital 
port areas, industrial facilities, and military 
installations in the New York area. For 
this abuse of his diplomatic privilege, Pivnev 
was declared persona non grata on May 29, 
1954 and departed from this country on 
June 6, 1954. 

On January 19, 1955 the State Department 
sent a note to the Soviet Embassy placing re- 
strictions on the acquisition of certain types 
of data by Soviet citizens in the United 
States. These restrictions were comparable 
to restrictions on American citizens in the 
U.S.S.R. and, among other things, prohibit- 
ed Soviet citizens from obtaining aerial 
photographs except where they “appear in or 
are appendices to newspapers, periodicals, 


cumvent the restrictions by subverting 
Americans to purchase aerial photographs 
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for them. One month after the restrictions 
became effective, Nikolai I. Trofimov, a Soviet 
official in Mexico, began negotiations with a 
resident of the west coast of the United 
States to obtain aerial photographs of 45 
major U.S. cities. Nineteen of these cities 
are located near Strategic Air Command 
bases. The remaining 26 are all strategic 
cities in or near which are located airbases, 
Naval bases, research or training stations, 
atomic energy installations or important in- 
dustrial facilities. Trofimov was unsuccess- 
ful in these efforts. 

It is not only in the acquisition of aerial 
photographs that the U.S.S.R. has exploited 
over the years the frailties of a few suscep- 
tible American citizens. For example, 
Nicholas Dozenberg, a naturalized American, 
first became associated with the Communist 
movement about 1920. In 1928 he was re- 
cruited into Soviet espionage activities with 
the approval of the Communist Party. He 
was recruited by one Alfred Tilton, who was 
an illegal agent of Soviet Military Intelli- 
gence, posing as a Canadian citizen and in 
possession of a Canadian passport. One of 
the early assignments given to Dozenberg 
was the sounding out of other Americans 
for later recruitment by Tilton. Dozenberg, 
after pleading guilty to violations of the 
passport laws, served a term in prison in 1940 
and thereafter prior to his death cooperated 
with U.S. Government agencies. 

Another example is the case of Hafis 
Salich, a naturalized American employed by 
the Office of Naval Intelligence in California 
who met Mikhail N. Gorin through a mutual 
acquaintance in 1937. Gorin was then the 
Pacific coast manager of Intourist. By ad- 
vancing Salich money, Gorin ultimately per- 
suaded him to furnish Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence reports for which Gorin paid $1,700. 
Gorin and Salich were found guilty of espio- 
nage in 1939 and Salich was sentenced to 4 
years imprisonment, which he served. Gorin 
appealed his conviction and sentence of 6 
years to the Supreme Court of the United 
States which unanimously upheld the con- 
viction in 1941; however, the trial judge 
suspended execution of the sentence and 
placed him on probation provided he would 
pay a $10,000 fine and leave the United 
States. 

In 1941 the Soviet intelligence agent 
Anatoli Yakovlev arrived in the United States 
and, under his cover as clerk and later vice 
consul in New York, became the chief or- 
ganizer of atomic espionage in the eastern 
United States until his departure in Decem- 
ber 1946. Yakovlev worked through Harry 
Gold, an American, who had long been en- 
gaged in industrial espionage for the Soviet 
Union. Gold served as courier for informa- 
tion provided by the British atomic scientist, 
Klaus Fuchs, later convicted of espionage by 
a British court, and subsequently for the 
American machinist, David Greenglass. On 
December 9, 1950, Gold was sentenced to 30 
years imprisonment for conspiracy to commit 
espionage. 

Julius Rosenberg, of New York, a member 
of a cell of Communist engineers, first en- 
gaged in industrial espionage and was later 
elevated to political and atomic intelligence. 
With the help of his wife, Ethel, he recruited 
his brother-in-law, David Greenglass, who 
was working at Los Alamos on highly con- 
fidential matters. Greenglass, shortly before 
the first atom bomb test explosion, trans- 
mitted a highly important report to the 
Soviets. It was not until the confessions of 
Fuchs in England and Harry Gold in the 
United States. that Greenglass was pointed 
out and he in turn pointed to the Rosen- 
bergs. 

Rosenberg and his wife were arrested in 
the summer of 1950. At the time of their 
witz, and Morton Sobell were also uncovered, 
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arrested, and tried. The Rosenbergs were 
sentenced to death in March 1961. Sobell 
was sentenced to 30 years’ imprisonment, 
David Greenglass to 15, Abraham Brothman 
to 7, and Miriam Moskowitz to 2. 

Along with Harry Gold, two other persons 
were indicted—Anatoli Yakovlev, and Se- 
men Semenov, another professional Soviet in- 
telligence agent. The indictment of the two 
Soviet chiefs was purely a formality, since 
they had long since left American soil. 

Another case involved Kurt Ponger and 
Otto Verber, two naturalized Americans who 
were recruited by Soviet agents to report 
on U.S. military installations in Europe. 
They were uncovered by a U.S. counterin- 
telligence agent whom they had put in touch 
with Yuri Novikov, Second Secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington. Ponger and 
Verber pleaded guilty to espionage charges 
and in June 1953 were sentenced to 5 to 15 
years imprisonment and 34 to 10 years im- 
prisonment respectively; Novikov was de- 
clared persona non grata and had departed 
for the U.S.S.R. the previous January. 

In still another case, Jack Soble, natural- 
ized citizen of Lithuanian origin, assisted 
by his wire, Myra, supervised activities of So- 
viet agents both in the United States and 
Europe. He assigned the agents to recruit 
U.S. Government employees stationed abroad, 
to obtain information on military equipment 
and supplies; and he claimed to have ob- 
tained information on the number of atomic 
bombs stockpiled in the United States and 
the rate of atomic bomb production, as well 
as photographs of atomic “bunkers” in 
which bombs were stored. The Sobles were 
arrested in January 1957. Myra Soble was 
sentenced to 4 years imprisonment and her 
husband to 7 years. Associated with them 
in their espionage activity was Jacob Al- 
bam, also a native of Lithuania. In Octo- 
ber 1957 he was sentenced to 5 years impris- 
onment. Both Albam and the Sobles pleaded 
guilty to a conspiracy to violate section 793, 
title 18, United States Code, commonly re- 
ferred to as the peace-time espionage stat- 
ute. 

These prosecutions, although they clearly 
establish the nature of Soviet espionage ac- 
tivities against this country, involve only a 
part of the Soviet-bloc espionage attack 
which has included numerous Soviet at- 
tempts to penetrate U.S. Government agen- 
cies. For example, the prosecution of Ju- 
dith Coplon, an employee of the Department 
of Justice in early 1950 was followed in Oc- 
tober, 1950, by a Soviet assignment to Boris 
Morros, an American motion picture pro- 
ducer who was cooperating with the FBI, to 
revive his acquaintance with a member of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission; to ob- 
tain compromising information concerning 
this individual; and to explore carefully the 
possibility of placing a secretary in his office 
who could furnish information to the Rus- 
sians. Morros previously in 1948 had been 
given the assignment to attempt to obtain 
information which could be used by the Rus- 
sians in an effort to compromise U.S. Gen- 
eral Clay in Germany. 

Another example occurred during 1954 
when Soviet intelligence officers in Germany 
approached an American Army officer sta- 
tioned in Germany who was soon to be re- 
tired. They propositioned him to work for 
the Soviet Union after his return to the 
United States and set up a schedule for 
meetings in New York City. Pursuant to the 
arrangements, Maksim G. Martynov, coun- 
selor of the Soviet Representation to the 
United Nations Military Staff Committee, 
carried out a series of clandestine meetings 
in New York with a person whom he believed 
to be the Army officer. As a result of this 
abuse of his status, Martynov was declared 
persona non grata on February 21, 1955. 

A more recent example involves the at- 
tempt by Vadim Kirilyuk, an employee of 
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the United Nations, to penetrate a vita) 
Government agency by instructing an Amer- 
ican to obtain employment in that agency. 

Soviet attempts to recruit Americans dur- 
ing this period have not been confined to 
attempts to infiltrate Government agencies. 
For example, in February 1954, Igor A. Amo- 
sov, assistant Soviet naval attaché, was de- 
elared persona non grata for attempting to 
obtain information concerning radar and 
U.S. naval vessels from a businessman who 
had commercial dealings with the Russians 
and who was in a position to obtain such 
data. 

In June 1956, Ivan A. Bubchikov, an as- 

sistant Soviet military attaché was declared 
persona non grata for attempting to obtain 
data regarding radar, guided missiles, jet 
fuels, and atomic submarines from an Amer- 
ican businessman who during World War II 
had extensive contacts with the Russians 
on both private and U.S. Government busi- 
ness. The Soviets attempted to exploit his 
World War IT friendliness. 
. In August 1956, Viktor I. Petrov, a Soviet 
translator at the United Nations, was re- 
leased from his employment for recruiting 
an employee of an American aviation com- 
pany to obtain classified data regarding US. 
aircraft. 

It is clear from the foregoing that a certain 
number of officials of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, of the Soviet mission to the 
United Nations, and of the United Nations 
Secretariat have been expelled from the 
United States for espionage activities over 
the last few years. A statement describing 
11 cases of such expulsion since 1950 is at- 
tached as appendix I. 

Soviet espionage activities described up to 
this point have been largely those carried on 
by Soviet officials or legal espionage net- 
works. It is useful to consider in some de- 
tail an excellent example of an unofficial 
agent sent directly from Moscow to spy on 
the United States. Such a case is that of 
Col. Rudolph Ivanovich Abel. Abel, an of- 
ficer of Soviet intelligence, was convicted by 
a Federal jury in New York on October 25, 
1957, for conspiring to steal U.S. defense 
secrets for the Soviet Union. He was found 
guilty on a three-count indictment charg- 
ing: (1) Conspiracy to transmit U.S. de- 
fense and atomic secrets to the U.S.S.R.; 
(2) conspiracy to gather the secrets; and 
(3) conspiracy to act as a Soviet agent in the 
United States. On November 15, 1957, he 
was sentenced to 30 years in prison and a 
fine of $3,000. Abel was exposed by Ex-Lt. 
Col. Reino Hayhanen, 37, confessed ex-Soviet 
spy who identified Abel as the U.S.S.R.’s 
“resident officer for espionage” in the United 
States and the man from whom he had re- 
ceived espionage assignments over a 5-year 
period. Abel, a veteran of the Soviet intelli- 
gence service, had entered the United States 
in 1948 under false documents as a U'S. citi- 
zen, Andrew Kayotis. While here he also used 
the name “Emil Goldfus,”’ for which he had 
false documents, and also documents for a 
mythical “Martin Collins.’”” During his years 
in the United States and before his exposure, 
Abel used a photographer's studio on Fulton 
Street in Brooklyn as a front from which he 
operated. 

Methods used by Hayhanen and Abel in 
their contacts were ingenious. In order to 
contact his superiors, Hayhenen would place 
chalk marks at various predesignated points. 
To minimize personal contacts and subse- 
quent danger of compromise by surveillances, 
a system of widely separated dead drops or 
banks was established throughout the metro- 
politan area in New York. Abel was also a 
specialist in artifacts. In his photographic 
studio at the time of his arrest were found 
both the tools and the devices he fashioned 
for passing messages; hollowed-out coins, 
bolts, jewelry, magnetic containers, and 
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other objects in which could be inserted film 
containing code or plain text messages and 
other material for transmittal. 

We have thus far emphasized the very 
substantial Soviet espionage effort directed 
against the United States. However, the 
United States has not been the only target 
of Soviet intelligence-collecting efforts. As 
indicated earlier, much of the information 

ng a worldwide espionage system has 
come to light as a result of investigations 
elsewhere, such as those of the royal com- 
missions in Canada and Australia. The ad- 
missions of Klaus Fuchs in 1950 that he be- 
trayed the free world when, as a member of 
the British atomic energy team, he passed 
atomic secrets clearly indicate the nature of 
Soviet designs on the information and se- 
crets of the British Government. The flight 
of the British scientist Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo 
in 1950 and the British diplomats Guy Bur- 
gess and Donald MacLean in 1951 behind the 
Tron Curtain is additional proof. Many simi- 
lar cases, such as the expulsion of two So- 
viet officials from Switzerland during the 
past month, could be cited to illustrate the 
international character of Soviet espionage. 

Practically every one of the cases, al- 
though based in other countries, had rami- 
fications in the United States. For example, 
information furnished to the Russians by 
Dr. Allan Nunn May, who was uncovered by 
Gouzenko, had been obtained when May 
visited a laboratory in Chicago in 1944. 
Klaus Fuchs worked on atomic energy in the 
United States from early 1944 through Sep- 
tember 1945, and supplied information to 
the Russians while in this country. The 
British diplomats, Burgess and MacLean, 
had been stationed in the United States prior 
to their disappearance behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

There can be no doubt as to the scope and 
scale of the Soviet espionage effort directed 
against the free world as a whole. The ac- 
tivities conducted on behalf of the Soviet 
Union by members of foreign Communist 
Parties, numbering some 4 million adherents 
in the free world, are well known. It has 
been reliably estimated that within the 
Communist bloc and the free world some 
300,000 trained officers serve in the 27 in- 
telligence and security services of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc states. 

In recent years, some 360 individuals in 11 
different countries of the free world, have 
been convicted of espionage for the Soviet 
Union. These convictions include: 7 in Den- 
mark, 65 in Finland, 1 in France, 2 in Hol- 
land, 1 in Japan, 15 in Norway, 11 in Sweden, 
2 in Turkey, 6 in the United Kingdom, 13 in 
the United States, and 241 in the German 
Federal Republic, where the Interior Min- 
istry reported on May 13, 1960, that some 
18,300 persons had been arrested during the 
past 8 years in connection with Soviet 
espionage. 

Finally, convincing proof of the substantial 
extent of the Soviet espionage and subversive 
effort against the free world can be clearly 
seen in the public record of expulsion of So- 
viet diplomatic personnel from the countries 
of the free world for espionage and subver- 
sive activities in these countries: During the 
last 10 years, at least 47 Soviet officials have 
been publicly expelled from free world coun- 
tries (including the United Nations Organ- 
ization) for espionage and subversion. The 
roster of these officials includes five from 
Argentina, three from Denmark, one from 
Iran, two from Italy, two from Mexico, five 
from the Netherlands, one from Norway, 
three from Sweden, two from Switzerland, 
two from Thailand, four from Turkey, three 
from the United Kingdom, three from the 
Soviet Mission to the United Nations, three 
from the United Nations Secretariat, seven 
_ the United States, and one from Vene- 
zu 
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Do we need further evidence of the activi- 
ties of those forces which serve Moscow’s ends 
and are directed against the United States 
and the free world? 





APPENDIX I 


Soviet OFrriciaLs DECLARED PERSONA NON 
GRATA OR OTHERWISE EXPELLED FROM THE 
UNITED StTaTes SInNce 1950 ror ESPIONAGE 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Comdr. Igor Aleksandrovich Amosov: 
Amosov entered the United States February 
17, 1952, as assistant Soviet naval attaché. 

Amosov was the Soviet principal in an in- 
telligence operation directed by the Soviets 
from their naval attaché’s office. He served 
in this capacity from June 7, 1952, until his 
departure in February 1954. Targets as- 
signed by Amosov to a recruited agent in- 
cluded radar developments, details of the 
latest cargo ships, manuals reflecting details 
of the latest electronic developments, and 
bombsight data. He paid this agent a total 
of $2,000 for his services. Amosov was de- 
clared persona non grata for these activities 
on February 3, 1954, and left the United 
States on February 7, 1954. 

2. Col. Ivan Aleksandrovich Bubchikov: 
Bubchikov entered the United States Decem- 
ber 1, 1954, as an assistant Soviet military 
attaché. 

From July 1955 through May 1956 Bubchi- 
kov maintained contact with a naturalized 
American citizen of Russian origin who was 
employed as a sales engineer. In July 1955, 
he appeared at the sales engineer’s residence 
late in the evening and sought his coopera- 
tion in securing data concerning jet fuel, 
atomic submarines, and aeronautical devel- 
opments. Bubchikov offered the engineer 
large sums of money. 

In view of these activities the Department 
of State, on June 14, 1956, declared Bubchi- 
kov persona non grata for engaging “in 
espionage activities incompatible with his 
continued presence in this country.” He de- 
parted the United States June 24, 1956. 

3. Maj. Yuri Pavlovich Krylov: Krylov 
entered the United States May 4, 1955, as 
assistant Soviet military attaché, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In August of 1955 Krylov contacted an em- 
ployee of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
attempted to obtain from him information 
concerning the technical aspects of nuclear 
power. 

In 1957, Krylov was declared persona non 
grata for having improperly purchased quan- 
tities of electronic equipment through Amer- 
ican intermediaries and having attempted to 
purchase classified military information. He 
departed the United States January 26, 1957. 

4. Nikolai Ivanovich Kurochkin: Ku- 
rochkin entered the United States April 4, 
1956, as a third secretary of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. 

In the fall of 1956, a professional writer 
contacted the Soviet Embassy seeking statis- 
tics as to hosiery production in the Soviet 
Union. He met Kurochkin, who supplied 
the desired statistical data and, after a series 
of meetings, informed the writer that if he 
would obtain military information—includ- 
ing training and field manuals of the U.S. 
Army—to be incorporated in articles Ku- 
rochkin was writing for Russian military 
journals, he would share with him his pro- 
ceeds from the articles. The writer obtained 
unclassified training and field manuals of 
the U.S. Army, which he turned over to Ku- 
rochkin, but did not deliver the classified 
manual which Kurochkin had requested. He 
was paid approximately $450. 

On June 6, 1958, Kurochkin was declared 
persona non grata for engaging in activities 
incompatible with his diplomatic status. He 
departed from the United States on June 
11, 1958. 
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5. Vassili Mikhailovich Molev: From August 
1944, through January 1957, Molev served sev- 
eral tours of duty in the United States, oc- 
cupying positions of chauffeur and property 
custodian to the Soviet Consulate General in 
New York and property custoaian at the So- 
viet Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

Boris Morros, an admitted Soviet agent co- 
operating with the FBI, was instructed by his 
Soviet superiors to appear in the vicinity of 
58 West 58th Street, New York City, at 3 p.m., 
on the first Tuesday of each month for con- 
tact by his Soviet principal. If the contact 
was not made, Morros was instructed by the 
Soviets to return the following Wednesday 
and Thursday. On Wednesday, January 7, 
1953, special agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation observed Molev in the vicinity 
of 58 West 58th Street, New York City. 

Morros was later instructed by his Soviet 
principal to meet his Soviet contact on Tues- 
day, March 3, 1953, on the corner of Central 
Park South and Avenue of the Americas, New 
York City. On March 3, 1953, Molev was 
observed by special agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation meeting with Morros 
at Central Park South and Avenue of the 
Americas. On this occasion, Morros passed to 
Molev a report previously obtained from 
Jack Soble, Morros’ immediate superior, who 
was subsequently convicted of espionage. 

On January 25, 1927, Jack Soble, Myra 
Soble, and Jacob Albam were arrested on 
charges of espionage and conspiracy. Si- 
multaneously, Molev was declared persona 
non grata because of his implication in the 
conspiracy. He departed the United States 
January 28, 1957. 

6. Aleksandr Petrovich Kovaley: Kovalev 
arrived in the United States October 8, 1950, 
as a second secretary of the Soviet delegation 
to the United Nations. 

In the course of his stay in the United 
States, Kovalev arranged to receive unde- 
veloped microfilms of materials of intelli- 
gence significance at a drop area in New 
York City. The recruited agent was told to 
park his car in a designated area in New York 
City at a designated time and to place 
a@ package wrapped in red paper therein so 
that it could be seen through the rear win- 
dow in the event material was to be passed. 
An additional signal by way of marking a 
telephone directory in a New York restau- 
rant was perfected to indicate to the agent 
that the material delivered to the dead drop 
was picked up. 

Material of intelligence significance was 
left by the recruited agent in the New York 
dead drop area and it was retrieved by 
Kovalev. The agent was given $500 to pur- 
chase an electronic device for delivery to the 
Soviets and an additional $500 in payment 
for delivery of a microfilm reproduction of 
portions of a manual dealing with an auto- 
matic steering device for ships. 

Kovalev was declared persona non grata by 
the Department of State for his actions in 
this case on February 3, 1954, and he de- 
parted the United States February 10, 1954. 

7. Col. Maksim Grigorievich Martynov: 
Martynov entered the United States on No- 
vember 3, 1954, as a member of the Soviet 
Representation to the United Nations Mili- 
tary Staff Committee. 

In August 1954, a Soviet national met a 
U.S. Army officer in Germany. ‘The Soviet 
national, aware of the officer’s plan to retire 
from the Army, asked him to be of assistance 
in obtaining military manuals from the 
Army Command and General Staff School at 
Leavenworth, Kans., when the Soviet na- 
tional came to the United States. Meetings 
in New York were arranged and a code phrase 
was established for recognition purposes. 

On November 15, 1954, a special agent of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, made 
up to resemble the Army officer, was con- 
tacted at the agreed time and place in New 
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York City by Martynov. Prearranged signals 
were exchanged and they talked for approxi- 
mately 30 minutes. Martynov indicated he 
was a friend of the Soviet national who con- 
tacted the officer in Germany and he asked 
for the proposed assistance, paying him $250. 
A subsequent meeting was scheduled for 
January 15, 1955. 

On that date, Martynov kept the ap- 
pointment and FBI agents accosted him. 
Martynov identified himself and claimed 
diplomatic immunity. On February 21, 1955, 
the Department of State expelled Martynov 
for the above activity and he departed the 
United States February 26, 1955. 

8. Viktor Ivanovich Petrov: Viktor Ivano- 
vich Petrov arrived in the United States 
February 17, 1953, as a translator employed 
at the United Nations Secretariat, New 
York City. 

Petrov responded to an advertisement 
placed in a New York newspaper by an avia- 
tion draftsman of part-time work. The 
draftsman was an employee of one of our 
largest aircraft factories. At the outset, 
Petrov gave the draftsman insignificant 
drafting work, later asking him to send for 
various brochures on aviation. Petrov re- 
quested the draftsman to obtain information 
concerning United States military aircraft. 
The information sought was classified, it 
concerned the status of US. aircraft de- 
velopment. 

On August 20, 1956, information concern- 
ing Petrov’s activities was brought to the 
attention of the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, as a result of which Petrov’s 
employment at the United Nations was 
terminated. Petrov departed the United 
States on August 23, 1956. 

9. Capt. Boris Fedorovich Gladkov: 
Gladkov entered the United States December 
15, 1953, as naval adviser to the Soviet 
representation in the Military Staff Com- 
mittee of the United Nations. 

Gladkov met a sales engineer for a New 
York City marine engineering firm at a cock- 
tail party. He cultivated the sales engineer 
and held a number of clandestine meetings 
with him. Through the engineer, Gladkov 
attempted to obtain information relating to 
U.S. developments and progress in the field 
of marine engine design and operation and 
informed the American citizen that he, 
Gladkov, had access to a fund of money for 
the purchase of sensitive and classified in- 
formation on new developments in the field 
of design and operation of powerplants on 
various types of naval crafts. Gladkov also 
sought to obtain, and offered to pay a large 
sum of money for, publications dealing with 
fieet training. During his meetings with 
the sales engineer, which continued on a 
reguigr basis, Gladkov furnished the en- 
gineer $1,550. 

On June 22, 1956, the Department of State 
expelled Gladkov for engaging in activities 
which were incompatible with his status as 
& member of the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations. He departed July 12, 1956. 

10. Lt. Col. Leonid Igorovich Pivneyv: Piv- 
nev entered the United States on March 17, 
1950, as assistant Soviet air attaché. 

Pivnev endeavored to utilize a Washington 
businessman’s address as a mail drop. He 
explained to the businessman that he would 
have mail delivered to him at the business- 
man’s address, which mail was to be ad- 
dressed to a fictitious person and which, up- 
on receipt, was to be delivered by the busi- 
nessman to him. 

On March 24, 1954, he inquired at a Vir- 
ginia aerial photographic concern as to the 
possibility of purchasing aerial maps of Chi- 
cago, Ill. He instructed the firm to seek 
such maps and agreed to pay approximately 
$8,000 for them. On that date he purchased 
33 of Washington, D.C., 
Pivnev, in contacting this 
entified himself as one “George.” 
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On May 3, 1954, he contacted a Washing- 
ton, D.C., photographer, introducing himself 
as a Mr. George Tinney, a representative of a 
private firm desirous of purchasing aerial 
photographs of the New York City area at a 
scale of 1:20,000 to 1:40,000 feet. Photo- 
graphs of this type were not commercially 
available. On May 13, 1954, he agreed to pay 
the photographer $700 to obtain the photo- 
graphs. He advanced on that date the sum 
$400 as partial payment. 

On May 20, 1954, when meeting with the 
photographer for the purpose of obtaining 
the photographs, he was accosted by special 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, on which occasion he identified himself. 
On May 29, 1954, the Department of State 
declared Pivnev persona non grata and he 
departed June 6, 1954. 

11. Vadim Aleksandrovich Kirilyuk: Kiril- 
yuk arrived in the United States Septem- 
ber 11, 1958, as a political affairs officer em- 
ployed by the Department of Trusteeship and 
Information for Non-Self Governing Terri- 
tories, United Nations Secretariat. In April 
1959, an American citizen contacted a Soviet 
official in Mexico City concerning the possi- 
bility of obtaining a Soviet university schol- 
arship. The Soviet official obtained complete 
background information from the American, 
including the facts concerning his previous 
assignment in cryptographic machines and 
systems while serving inthe U.'S.Army. Fol- 
lowing his return to the United States, the 
American was contacted by Kirilyuk, who 
identified himself as one “George.” 

During the period from June through 
September 1959, Kirilyuk met with the 
American in a clandestine manner on five 
occasions. On these occasions he requested 
data concerning cryptographic machines and 
instructed the American to seek employ- 
ment with a vital U.S. Government agency. 

Information concerning Kirilyuk’s activi- 
ties was brought to the attention of the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
whereupon Kirilyuk’s employment at the 
United Nations was terminated. Kirilyuk 
and his family left the United States on 
January 10, 1960. 





THE U.S. CONSUMER’S ECONOMY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the role 
of the consumer in our domestic econ- 
omy is its most appropriate hallmark. 
Ours is truly a consumers economy. 
In many respects, conscious choice de- 
termines economic trends and the state 
of our economy, and the safeguarding of 
the interest of the consumer therefore is 
properly an object of policy. 

The importance of the U.S. consumers’ 
ability to influence the Nation’s economy 
may be seen in the fact that two-thirds 
of our gross national product in 1958 was 
used to supply the goods and services 
required to meet for consumers’ needs, 
needs which are of the most vital concern 
to our national economic health and 
growth. 

I have regarded it as essential that 
Congress consciously recognize and give 
special attention to factors which have 
a major impact on the buying habits of 
176 million people, and therefore intro- 
duced legislation to establish a Select 
Senate Committee on Consumers. This 
committee would study ways and means 
by which the consumers’ interest can 
be specifically considered in such mat- 
ters as decisions by Federal regulatory 
agencies affecting prices, quality, and 
availability of goods and services. 

A study of the role of the consumer is 
discussed in the New York Times of June 
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13. I ask unanimous consent that the 
feature, entitled “Consumer Economy,” 
by Edward H. Collins, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONSUMER ECONOMY—AN EXAMINATION OF 
THE KEY ROLE THE BUYING PuBLIc Is Oc- 
CUPYING TODAY 

(By Edward H. Collins) 


In the course of its survey of the present 
business situation, the “Monthly Review” of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank for June 
contains one paragraph for which it is safe 
to say the files of this publication would 
yield no precedent in prewar years, or, for 
that matter, even in its early postwar issues. 
That paragraph reads as follows: “The pros- 
pect that economic activity may be spurred 
by a further pickup in consumer demand is 
suggested by the continuing survey of con- 
sumer buying plans conducted by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board with the 
financial sponsorship of Newsweek maga- 
zine.” 

The average newspaper reader has become 
more or less accustomed to the appearance 
of news stories that summarize consumer at- 
titudes and consumer buying intentions with 
respect to such basic consumer durable goods 
as new and old homes, automobiles, washing 
machines, television sets and miscellaneous 
household appliances. One wonders, how- 
ever, how many of those who read these 
stories are aware of what official acceptance 
of such surveys at the level of our central 
bank authorities means in terms of our de- 
parture from classical economic thinking, 
about the role of the consumer. 


THE PASSIVE CONSUMER 


The elementary textbooks on economics 
on which many of us were brought up taught 
us, it is true, that the purpose of production 
was consumption. Somewhat paradoxically, 
however, the picture of our economy as 
drawn for us by most of our leading thinkers 
has been one in which the power to influence 
and generate income, thus contributing to 
economic growth, was confined entirely to 
the two other principal sectors of the econ- 
omy, namely, business and government. 
Consumer buying power was admittedly the 
largest single source of spending, but, we 
were taught, changes that took place in this 
area didn’t originate there; they were trans- 
mitted to it by activities in the sphere of 
business or government. In short, the con- 
sumer’s role was essentially passive. This 
conclusion was implicit in two generally ac- 
cepted propositions—(1) that consumer in- 
come depends on the activities of business 
and government; and (2) that consumer 
spending depends upon consumer income. 

Now, if it were true that consumer spend- 
ing was determined purely, or almost en- 
tirely, by the size of consumer income, this 
would obviously mean that the consumer 
had little or nothing to say about how much 
he would spend. And if that were true, of 
what possible value would surveys be that 
dealt with consumer attitudes and near 
future spending plans? The answer, of 
course, would be “None.” In some econo- 
mies, as a matter of fact, the classical 
assumption does apply; moreover it might 
have applied, for all practical purposes, in 
the United States 50 or 100 years ago. The 
sample interview survey represents the 
methodological tool for research in economic 
psychology, a comparatively new branch of 
behavioral science. It is not the product of 
deductive economic theory; it is the product 
of observed economic behavior, and specifi- 
cally of economic behavior as it has existed 
in the United States of post World War II. 
And what distinguishes that economy from 
most other economies, for purposes of this 
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essay, is the fact that, traditional theory 
notwithstanding, the consumer’s role cannot 
be dismissed as essentially passive. The psy- 
chological economist can demonstrate be- 
yond serious question that the American 
consumer in this year 1960 enjoys a wide 
range of discretion in his spending and it fol- 
lows from this fact that his attitude and 
spending intentions can play an important 
part in determining economic trends. 
CHANGE ANALYZED 


Just what developments account for this 
changed role enjoyed by the consumer? The 
pest discussion of this question, in this 
writer’s opinion, will be found in a study 
“The Powerful Consumer” by George Katona, 
published by McGraw-Hill in the spring of 
this year. Dr. Katona, who has directed the 
economic behavior program since it was 
started in 1946 at the Survey Research Cen- 
ter, University of Michigan, is generally re- 
garded as the outstanding authority in this 
field. Dr. Katona finds these to be the four 
most important recent basic changes that 
have taken place in the role of the consumer: 

1. The so-called income revolution. Where 
we once had masses of poor people and a 
small number of rich, we now have broad 
middle and upper-middle income groups. 
Millions of families today have “supernu- 
merary incomes.” That is to say, they are in 
a position to spend money on things other 
than necessities. If they so choose they can 
increase or decrease their rate of spending. 
In 1957 more than 38 percent of the 53,500,- 
000 American families * * * had incomes of 
more than $6,000 a year. Their aggregate in- 
come represented almost two-thirds of the 
Nation’s total personal income of $332 bil- 
lion. Let us compare this with the year 
1944, but let us compensate in doing so for 
the declining value of the dollar by taking 
$4,000 (rather than $6,000) as the lower 
limit of supernumerary income in this earlier 
year. The comparison shows 12 million such 
families in 1944 with a total income of 
$84 billion against 20,500,000 families in 1957 
with total income of $220 billion a year. 

2. In addition, total liquid assets of Amer- 
ican families which were estimated at $45 
billion prior to World War IT had risen by 
1957 to $175 billion. 

3. Buying on credit is now a generally ac- 
cepted and widely practiced form of be- 
havior. 

4. Closely associated with that develop- 
ment has been the increasingly important 
role played in consumer purchase by dura- 
ble, nonperishable goods and by such other 
luxury goods and services as come in the 
category of discretionary spending. 





GRANTS-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in this 
particular season, when the appropria- 
tions process is at its height and the 
pressures for grants-in-aid programs at 
their greatest, I am happy to see a most 
sobering tabulation prepared by the Tax 
Foundation, Inc. This tabulation came 
to the attention of Mr. James M. Lang- 
ley, editor and manager of the Concord 
Daily Monitor in my home city of Con- 
cord, N.H., and this country’s former 
Ambassador to Pakistan. Mr. Langley 
made the facts set forth in the tabulation 
the subject of his lead editorial in the 
edition of Wednesday, June 8, 1960. His 
well considered reflections on the im- 
plications of the trend in grants-in-aid 
programs warrant the most careful con- 
sideration. In the application of these 
programs, we must be most careful to 
see that they are not morally objection- 
_ in the way that the editorial points 
out. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Langley’s editorial be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

WE’RE BEING ROBBED 


Seventeen of the fifty States pay more in 
taxes than they receive from Federal grants, 
Tax Foundation, Inc., reports. Four of 
these States are in New England—New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. 

In the South and West (beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River) only Florida and California 
get less than they pay, and they almost break 
even. It is the Northeast and the Midwest 
which carry the burden of Federal grants to 
twice their number of States. 

New Hampshire’s grant receipts from the 
Federal Government cost it $1.19 for each 
dollar its gets. Actually, analysis of these 
grants will reveal that along with them go 
Federal restrictions upon their spending 
which increase their real cost to New Hamp- 
shire. Such restrictions often prevent buy- 
ing or planning something advantageously. 
Then there is the sometimes adverse effect 
grants have in influencing State programs. 
So the dollar costs figure is really much 
greater than appears from the Tax Founda- 
tion figures, which naturally do not include 
the intangibles we have mentioned. 

Grant aid programs add up to more than 
$4 billion a year. Grant aid plus shared rev- 
enue aid equal almost $7'4 billion a year. 

Some years ago the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature inveighed against these grants. The 
National Taxpayers Conference asserts that 
grants are “rapidly becoming, if they have 
not already become, a political device to 
transfer power from the States to a central- 
ized government.” 

Way back in 1836 the Federal Government 
discovered it had a $28 million surplus. It 
solved the problem of what to do with it by 
distributing it to the then 24 States. The 
States never forgot. But it was not until 
1862 that land grants were voted and aid 
as we know it today began. 

Since 1950 Federal spending on State aid 
programs has nearly trebled as the number 
of such programs increased by 40 in the 
years following World War II. 

Naturally, with two States to one getting 
more than they contribute to the cost of 
Federal aid to the States it is difficult to 
stem this tide, a tide which in effect amounts 
to ganging up on the minority to confiscate 
some of their wealth. New Hampshire is, 
in effect, being robbed of some of its re- 
sources by actions of the Congress, which 
then distributes the proceeds as it wishes. 
Such redistribution of wealth by such arbi- 
trary methods is morally objectionable. 





FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in the 
May 1960 issue of Tax Foundation, Inc., 
under the heading “Monthly Tax Fea- 
tures,” appears one of the best analyses 
and tabulations of Federal-aid programs 
I have ever seen. It is entitled “Fish 
to Fowl, They Benefit by Some Kind 
of Federal Payment.” It is constantly 
being stated that the increase in gov- 
ernmental programs at all levels, includ- 
ing the Federal, is due to public demand, 
and that the multiplicity of programs 
is due to the responsiveness to that pub- 
lic demand of our legislative bodies. 
As I looked at the tabulation, totaling 
102 programs, I wondered, if the tabu- 
lation were presented to the citizens of 
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this country for referendum approval, 
how many would receive the necessary 
majority vote. Few of the number are 
programs which could not as well, or 
better, be undertaken at the local level 
without the loss by attrition of the ad- 
ministrative cost at the Federal level. 
Many of the programs, also, have only 
sectional application, and nonbenefici- 
ary States are being forced to foot the 
bill without regard to the fact that they 
may not be in as good a position to pay 
as the States being benefited. 

The rapid growth of these aid pro- 
grams demands the most careful prun- 
ing-shear scrutiny before we further 
commit a disproportionate share of our 
substance in this aimless hodgepodge. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, I ask unanimous consent that the 
analysis and tabulation to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FIsH TO FowL, THEY BENEFIT BY SOME KIND 
OF FEDERAL PAYMENT 

Everything from fish to fowl is the bene- 
ficiary of some sort of Federal grant, notes 
Tax Foundation, Inc. Grants will cost $4.1 
billion in fiscal year 1961 and, when high- 
way aid, net loans, etc., are included, aid will 
total $7.1 billion. 

Grants 
VETERANS’ SERVICES, BENEFITS 
[In thousands] 


Aid to State homes-.-......._...-. $6, 513 
Supervision schools, etc_..__---_- 1, 700 
Total veterans’ services, 
GIN ies nek te 8,213 
LABOR AND WELFARE 
Hospital facilities, D.C........__-- 741 
School lunch, special milk_-_____ 231, 800 
Old-age assistance, aid to depend- 

ent children, aid to blind, aid 

to permanent and total dis- 

O610G .. .ncssscdcacncvsauaanaed 2, 083, 000 
Hospital construction__-_..____-- 159, 800 
Assistance, general public health~- 15, 000 
Hospital, medical care, Hawaii-___ 1, 000 
Venereal disease control______-__ 1, 870 
Tuberculosis control_......._..-- 3, 000 
Mental healt....c.i.. 2d 5, 000 
National Heart Institute... _-_ 3, 125 
National Cancer Institute_______-_ 2, 250 
Maternal and child health, child 

welfare, crippled children, con- 

genital heart disease__..._____ 48, 000 
Water pollution control________- 2, 700 
Waste treatment facilities (cons.) - 45, 000 
Health research facilities__.______ 12, 760 
Construction, schools, Federal 

RIOR. «ci tencesccucae ks Goatene 61, 100 
Maintenance, operation, schools, 

wemerel ies 15552: SoS ess 125, 000 
Vocational education___.._._ ~~ 38, 163 
Colleges (agriculture, mechanical 

WARD cae aicapesncescnctigninsinntieenpeatn tenet keene 5, 052 
Defense education activities____-_ 83, 370 
Teaching grants, mentally re- 

CNPROG a... 2 ccs naka aL 320 
Education of the blind__-__--_--- 400 
Grants, rural library services____- 7, 300 
Vocational rehabilitation._____-_- 52, 000 
Indian education and welfare 

OO TIN ie c cinta cin Witinwle 5, 500 
Unemployment and employment 

service administration... --_-__- 303, 486 


Total, labor and welfare... 3, 297,337 
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Grants—Continued 
AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 








Removal, surplus agricultural 
commodities, value, surplus 
commodities donated._.....-- $180, 074 

Watershed protection.......----- 23, 010 

Flood prevention._............. 13, 400 

Cooperative agricultural exten- 
ia a Ri ee 65, 109 

Agricultural experiment stations-_ 32, 075 

Agricultural market services.__-- 1,195 

Total, agriculture and agri- 
cultural resources... ~~ 314, 836 
NATURAL RESOURCES 

Forest protection, utilization, tree 
RIIas. adres. 5 ons 11, 232 

Disposal, Coulee Dam community- 17 

Grants, Boulder City.-.---.----- 81 

Resources, management, Indian 
Gaels sack denon ee 500 

Drainage, enthracite mines____-_- 2, 000 

Fish restoration, management--_-- 5, 000 

Wildlife restoration_._..--..-..-- 14, 700 

Total, natural resources__-_- 33, 530 
COMMERCE AND HOUSING 

Research, development, civil de- 
fense, contributions, civil de- 
fense mobilization..__.....---- 17, 200 

ge EE ee 7,000 

Aid, airport program-_-__.-------- 81, 400 

Small Business Administration 
(research grants) ...---.-..-.-- 973 

Slum clearance, urban renewal-_-- 150, 000 

Urban planning grants_...-.----- 4, 650 

Contributions, low-rent housing-_ 149, 000 

State marine schools__._-.-- --- 546 

Area assistance proposed legisla- 
ee en ee 4, 000 

Alaska public works_....---.---- 237 

Total, commerce and hous- 
a sehen tbiiheeine ios 415, 006 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

National Planning Commission, 
acquisition land-_-.-..-..-.---- 1,175 

Contributions, Washington, D.C-_- 32, 000 

Alaska, transinternational grants_ 6, 000 

NE Fis clientes tie npn 39, 175 

Grants, Samoa, Guam, Trust Ter- 

NE ih pieringcere cabin nlieeeseecoiny 6, 862 

Total, General Government__-_-_-_- 46, 037 

Total, grants-in-aid... _- 4, 114, 959 
Shared revenues 
AGRICULTURE AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESOURCES 

Submarginal land program in- 
ciate iicige apes eee iereserteien etic apenswse om $100 

Total, agriculture, agricultural re- 
el eee 100 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
Federal Power Act.............-. 57 


Payments, lieu of taxes (TVA) ---- 6, 637 
National forest funds (co.’s, sch.) ~ 34, 340 
Submarginal land program (agri- 

CUNEO): titi adtindctincnne 500 
Flood control lands._......--.-- 1, 500 
Grazing receipts, to States._.._- 537 
Sales, public lands, etc__.......- 250 
Payments, Columbia Basin___-_--_ 20 
Payments, Boulder Canyon (Ari- 

DOR TIUNIIR So cee neg sn 600 
Grant lands, Oregon, California_-_ 16, 000 


Payments, Coos, Douglas co.’s 


(Oregon) ~-------------------.- 50 
Payments, Oklahoma, oil, gas roy- 

IED. stich tie iminackice-sengtlaiacpntieis 15 
Mineral ieee cities 38, 543 
Payments, Alaska coal leases_..... 110 
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Shared revenues—Continued 
NATURAL RESOURCES—Continued 
Payments, bird conservation, Alas- 








een $808 
Payments, Wyoming, lieu taxes, 
WEE CEEekschpsckennatnassa 30 
Total, natural resources_-_-_- 99, 997 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
Internal Revenue collections, Vir- 
oy ee eee 3, 800 
Tax collection, Samoa, Puerto 
i it esis ts corpanieacenssi tases 20, 000 
POND AG etek toe ce 23, 800 
Total, shared revenues__--- 123, 897 
Net loans and repayable advances 
LABOR AND WELFARE 
Hospital facilities, District of Co- 
UU fa NS edhe cinch iene lapeaee $741 
Total, labor and welfare____ 741 
AGRICULTURE AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESOURCES 
Watershed protection._...-.--.-. 1, 070 
Total, agriculture, agricul- 
tural resources........-- 1,070 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
Irrigation projects._._........... 19, 780 
Total, natural resources_-_-_- 19, 780 


COMMERCE AND HOUSING 


Procurement fund, civil and de- 
fense mobilization________--_-_- 70 


State, local development co.’s__-_-_-_ 3,374 
Public facility loans._.......--. 24, 500 
Public works planning-_---------- 6, 450 
Slum clearance, urban renewal-_-__ 18, 550 
Low-rent public housing. .---_--~- 1,011 
Community facilities_........--- 700 
ns on cee 89, 340 
Alaska public works__--_----_--- 240 
Area assistance loans (proposed 
ROIURTII Yok dt tle 1, 000 
Total, commerce and hous- 
OR te ite ceiatelés 145, 235 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
Capital outlays, District of Co- 
WN 2 Seren Se eS 13, 200 
Consumer power system, Ryukyu 
DGD ttt sk ke 7, 400 
Total, general government_ 20, 600 
Total, net loans, repayable, 
SNE ike rp serin Siete 187, 426 
Total, all net budget ex- 
penditures ............. 4, 426, 282 
Trust funds —t—ts 
Federal aid highways (grants)_. $2, 696, 546 
Total, trust funds___-_-_-- 2, 696, 546 
Total, net budget, trust 
fund spending for grants, 
shared revenues, loans, 
oe RC Sie 7, 122, 828 





DANGERS IN FEDERAL GRANT 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in the 
May 1960 issue of Tax Foundation, Inc., 
under the heading “Monthly Tax Fea- 
tures,” there is a most interesting article, 


entitled “Taxpayers See Aids as ‘Device’ 


To Shift Power.” 
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One of the greatest factors in the 
rapid erosion of the powers and resources 
of the States of this Union are the Fed- 
eral grant programs. I am proud to say 
that my home State of New Hampshire 
saw the trend and the dangers of it 
some years ago. The article in “Monthly 
Tax Features” cites the legislatures of 
New Hampshire and Nebraska for having 
inveighed against these grants long 
since. 

Mr. President, for a better under- 
standing of this problem, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
at this point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


TAXPAYERS SEE Alps AS “DeEVIcE’’ To SHIFtr 
POWER 


Criticism of Federal grant programs comes 
from many quarters. The National Taxpay- 
ers Conference asserted this year that grants 
are “rapidly becoming, if they have rot 
already become, a political device to transfer 
power from the States to a centralized gov- 
ernment.” The NTC is made up of taxpayer 
research groups in 36 States. 

The legislatures of Nebraska and New 
Hampshire inveighed against these grants 
some years ago, asserting that they forced 
those States to spend unnecessarily from 
their funds to match U.S. moneys for un- 
wanted programs. . 

In some instances, the need for some of 
these programs has been questioned. Critics 
point out, for example, that Federal aid for 
vocational education began as a means of 
stimulating State ventures into this field 
back in 1918. Now States are spending on 
their own far more than is needed to match 
Federal grant moneys. State and local gov- 
ernments spent nearly two and one-half 
times as much from their own resources in 
1959 as they did in 1948. Yet, in spite of 
this apparent willingness of State and local 
governments to support this program, the 
Federal Government continues to expand its 
activities in this field. 





AFTER THE GREAT DIPLOMATIC 
BINGE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
other day, I inserted in the Recorp a 
lead editorial from the Boston Sunday 
Herald, which put the U-2 incident in its 
proper perspective, free from the almost 
hysteria which greeted the announce- 
ment of aerial reconnaissance over Rus- 
sia. When Khrushchev used that inci- 
dent as an excuse, rather than the cause, 
for torpedoing the summit conference, 
our British cousins were inclined to be 
most critical of us and wont to join in 
the chorus of denunciation. 

In view of the immediate British re- 
action, I was most interested to read in 
the very respected British newspaper, the 
Manchester Guardian, of May 26, 1960, 
an article, by Michael Frayn, entitled, 
“After the Great Diplomatic Binge,” in 
which he, too, in the light of sober and 
calm refiection, reaches the conclusion 
that the U-2 incident was the excuse, not 
the cause, and that if Khrushchev had 
approached the summit with true good 
will, progress could have been made, U-2 
incident or not. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Frayn’s article printed 
at this point in the body of the Rrecorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AFTER THE GREAT DIPLOMATIC BINGE 
(By Michael Frayn) 


Paris, May 19.—One of the antialcoholism 
ters with which Paris is currently deco- 

rated, reads: “The pleasure of drinking lasts 
only 2 moment,” and shows the pink, eu- 
phoric face of the drinker overprinted with 
his appearance on drink-day plus one—eyes 
jumbled like beans in a green beanbag of 
aface. It is an apt illustration of the present 
mood at the Palais de Chaillot, where the 
great army of journalists who assembled to 
climb to the summit are now slowly dis- 
persing. The great diplomatic binge is over, 
and there is nothing but the hangover to 
look forward to. 

It is a gray day with intermittent rain. 
There is not a seat to be had on any of the 
planes leaving Paris, and the correspondents 
who remain behind are keeping themselves 
amused by talking endlessly, in that flat, ob- 
sessive way which marks hangover conver- 
sations, about the great binge. 

It was certainly quite a party. The place 
got more impressively broken up than at any 
similar social occasion anyone can remember 
for a very long time. Looking back on it one 
can scarcely believe that it happened, it was 
all so much larger than life. It was wild and 
riotous right from the beginning, and the 
scenes at the end, with Mr. Khrushchev im- 
itating a lion and roaring threats and abuse 
at the rest of the guests, loom in the memory 
like the fragments of a nightmare. 

I suppose Mr. Khrushchev’s final press con- 
ference, in fact, was a new low water mark in 
the theory and practice of international rela- 
tions. Some of the lighter moments in that 
grim afternoon are only now emerging from 
the angry heat-haze obscuring the scene. Mr. 
K.’s gesture of toasting the press in mineral 
water, for example, has been identified by 
some experts in Ukrainian folklore as an an- 
cient practice signifying that the toastee is 
a fool. 

It is not, of course, the first time that Mr. 
K. has been booed. That was on his tour 
of Britain with the ill-fated Marshal Bul- 
ganin in Oxford, where he was also greeted 
by the strains of “Poor Old Joe.” It is not a 
form of salutation familiar to totalitarian 
politicians and Mr. K. is said to have asked 
Sir William Hayter what all that boo-boo 
noise signified. Sir William replied tactfully 
that it was a sign of disagreement. “In that 
case,” said Mr. K., “I shall go boo-boo to 
them.” He did, too. 

The main topic of conversation, of course, 
as it always is on the morning after, is what 
went wrong with the party. We might have 
got away with the spy plane, say some peo- 
ple, if Eisenhower had behaved with more 
cunning. Curiously enough, it is among the 
American correspondents that the sharpest 
criticism of President Eisenhower is to be 
heard. They feel it was undiplomatic and 
unprofessional of him not to resort to the 
white lies which are usual in these cases. 

But then the regular diplomatic corre- 
spondents are a bit peeved about the whole 
conference anyway. A very unprofessional 
affair all round, they reckon. Everyone said 
more or less precisely what he meant, which 
reduced the opportunities for subtle inter- 
pretation, and said it all in public, which 
removed all chance of a judiciously sprung 
leak. Conducting diplomacy in this fashion, 
they feel, may not only plunge the world into 
a& nuclear holocaust, but may also throw 
diplomatic corps out of work. 

To me, an ignorant layman in these mat- 
ters, it seems that we are in danger of losing 
sight of the fundamentals among the tech- 
nicalities and niceties. If the West is going 
to defend itself by threatening revenge on 
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Russia with bombs and missiles, then it 
must clearly find out by any means at its 
command where it will drop the bombs and 
what it is going to aim missiles at if the 
need should arise. Without knowing this, 
the bombs and missiles are useless. It may 
have been unprofessional of President Eisen- 
hower to recognize this publicly, but it was 
also uncommonly and refreshingly honest. 

If the West had played all the right games 
I suppose we might have achieved a joint 
communique declaring that peace was a good 
thing, but if there had been enough good- 
will to get us any further than this we 
should have got there anyway, spy planes, 
treading on the lines between the paving 
stones and all. 

I don’t think we need blame ourselves too 
much for the disaster in Paris this week. 
We may feel like green bean bag men; at 
least we haven’t behaved like them. ‘ 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement by 
me with respect to the Federal education 
bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


As a matter of fundamental principle I 
have always opposed legislation which would 
or could lead to establishment of Federal 
control or influence over public education. 
Likewise, I have always opposed excessive 
Federal expenditures and those which are 
nonessential. 

I opposed Senate bill 8 for so-called Federal 
aid to education earlier in the present ses- 
sion of Congress for these three reasons. 
Fundamentally, the House bill for the same 
purpose is just as objectionable, if not more 
so. I can find no reason to expect that any 
compromise between these two bills would 
be acceptable. 

In any case, enactment of this proposal 
would open a Pandora’s box. Federal con- 
trol and influence over public education 
could not be avoided; in fact it is written 
directly into the language of both bills. 
Both excessive and nonessential Federal ex- 
penditures would be just as certain. 

Surely both bills contain pious language 
against Federal control; but in each instance 
the lofty declaration is followed by page 
after page of Federal formula to be complied 
with by States when they come begging for 
the Federal handout. 

In addition, the so-called Powell amend- 
ment in the House bill is an example of how 
far Federal control over public education 
can go. If the Federal Government can tell 
local school boards which pupils can go to 
what schoolhouses, it could also dictate the 
hiring and firing of teachers and the selec- 
tion and use of schoolbooks. 

Through contributions to their salaries, 
the Senate bill would subject the teachers 
themselves to Federal influence if not con- 
trol. Once the Federal foot is in the school- 
house door, local and State control over 
public school education will go out of the 
window. 

And there is no surer way to undermine 
and usurp traditional local and State con- 
trol than through so-called Federal grant 
programs such as this. When I came to the 
Senate these grant programs could be count- 
ed on the fingers of one hand and they cost 
about $100 million. Now there are 54 pro- 
grams and they are costing $3.5 billion. 

Excessive and nonessential Federal ex- 
penditures are characteristic in most of these 
programs. The first and certain element of 
excessive costs is in Federal administration 
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from Washington. The people in the locali- 
ties of the several States are the source of 
all Federal funds. 

To collect the money, bring it to Wash- 
ington, and pass it back again in the form 
of Federal grants takes up to 20 cents of 
every tax dollar used. You don’t build 
schoolhouses with Federal tax dollars spent 
to pay for bureaucrats and ivory towers in 
Washington. 

Both of these so-called Federal aid-to- 
education bills contain provisions which 
would require payment of Davis-Bacon wage 
rates for school construction. You don’t 
build schoolhouses with excessive and non- 
essential labor costs. 

I have been studying figures and statistics 
for along time. I have never seen more con- 
flicting sets of statistics on any subject than 
have been produced on the subject of public 
education requirements. They lead you to a 
state of mind where you do not believe any 
of them. 

But, boiled down to practical conclusions, 
the facts appear generally to be these: Tre- 
mendous school construction has been going 
on all over the country for the past 5 years 
or more; bona fide shortages are being over- 
come in most areas; and less than one-half 
of 1 percent of the school districts have ex- 
hausted their bonding capacity. 

State school programs fell behind largely 
as the result of wartime and postwar condi- 
tions when construction materials were not 
available to them for school program pur- 
poses. On the basis of their record since that 
time, I find no reason for Federal interven- 
tion, even if the fundamental question of 
Federal control were not involved. 

Under these circumstances, Federal ex- 
penditures of $1.8 billion over a 2-year period 
under the Senate bill, or $1.3 billion over a 
4-year period under the House bill, would be 
clearly nonessential. Moreover, enactment 
of either of these bills, or any compromise 
between them, would violate the basic doc- 
trine of local and Stdte responsibility for 
public education in the United States. 

The public education system in the United 
States is unique; it is unequaled anywhere 
in history, or in the world today. I am op- 
posing this legislation to preserve this sys- 
tem. 

I can think of nothing more deadening 
than a nationalized system of public educa- 
tion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 





DEVELOPMENT OF WILDLIFE, FISH 
AND GAME CONSERVATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if there 
is no further morning business I suggest 
that the Chair lay down the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GEE in the chair). Without objection, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2565) to promote effectual planning, de- 
velopment, maintenance, and coordina- 
tion of wildlife, fish, and game conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation on military reser- 
vations. 





THE RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
MARTIN, OF IOWA, FROM THE 
SENATE 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, by pre- 

arrangement we have set aside a portion 

of today to pay our tribute to Senator 
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Tuomas E. Martin, of Iowa. Before we 
do so, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am sure all of us today have a 
feeling of sincere regret that my col- 
league, Senator THomas E. MarrTIN, has 
elected to retire from the Senate at the 
end of his present term in January 1961. 
I have known Tom Martin for over 30 
years. We have been friends and neigh- 
bors from adjoining counties in Iowa 
and my association with him has been 
one of continued and unswerving cooper- 
ation in the interests of the Nation which 
he has so long served. 

Tom MakrtTIN is a native of Iowa. He 
was born in Monroe County, Iowa, a 
county where my great-grandfather set- 
tled with his family about the time Iowa 
became a State. Tom is a typical son of 
Iowa, having been born on a farm and 
having learned the virtues of self-reli- 
ance and self-responsibility from his 
earliest years. 

He completed his academic education, 
graduating from the State University of 
Iowa in 1916, from which he was awarded 
a fellowship at Columbia University. In 
1917 he enrolled in the first officers 
training camp at Leon Springs, Tex., 
and served with the 35th Infantry as a 
Regular Army officer and as a first lieu- 
tenant throughout World War I. In 
the fall of 1919, following World War I, 
because of a certain service-connected 
disability he was retired from the Army 
and resumed work in industry. In 1921 
he became assistant professor of military 
science and tactics at the University of 
Iowa, in which capacity he served for 
over 2 years. He was admitted to the 
bar and practiced in Iowa City, Iowa, 
until his election to the 76th Congress in 
November of 1938. 

In the interim he served ably and 
with distinction as city attorney and as 
mayor of Iowa City, Iowa, and in other 
public capacities. 

As I have noted, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives in the 76th 
Congress in the election of November 
1938, and served in each succeeding Con- 
gress until his election to the Senate in 
November of 1954. 

Tom MartTin’s decision to retire is en- 
tirely voluntary on his part, and is his 
own decision. Over a year ago he told 
me on two occasions that he felt com- 
pelling personal reasons demanded he 
make this decision, and while I shall not 
elaborate on those reasons, I can say 
his reasons were understandable, ade- 
quate and sufficient from his standpoint. 

During Senator Martrin’s service in 
the Congress, both in the House and in 
the Senate, he has been outstandingly 
energetic as a representative of the peo- 
ple of side and of his State. No 


interests of his constituents, and he has 
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been unusually active and responsive to 
the needs of his district and of his State. 

In his service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and because of his interest in 
military affairs, he was one of the most 
valued members of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House. During the 
period of World War IZ he rendered in- 
valuable service in his zeal for the per- 
fection, maintenance and development of 
our Armed Forces and our whole military 
posture. As a careful and zealous stu- 
dent, he perfected himself so far as the 
problems of our military effort, and their 
intimate ramifications, are concerned, 
and his advice weighted heavily in the 
results which were attained. 

After the war was over Tom MARTIN 
transferred to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. On this com- 
mittee he had special qualifications, be- 
cause of his training in accountancy and 
fiscal matters. He rendered outstand- 
ing service also in this field. 

Our State of Iowa is basically agri- 
cultural in its overall economy, and in 
addition to the special assignments and 
responsibilities which Tom has assumed, 
over the years he was one of the strong 
advocates for a sound and economically 
defensive program of equity and fairness 
for the farmer. He was the author of 
many bills on wartime matters referring 
to strategic stockpiling, procurement, 
and so forth, but he also proposed and 
vigorously supported a great deal of leg- 
islation having to do with stabilizing the 
farm economy of our Nation. 

Tom and his lovely wife, Dorris, have 
graced Washington since 1939. They 
and their two children, who are now 
grown, and who have presented Tom and 
Dorris with grandchildren, are well 
known to many of us. 

Many in this body served with Tom 
in the House; and all of us in this body 
have served with him in the Senate to 
our pleasure and our great satisfaction, 
and with benefit to ourselves. 

There is something of great melan- 
choly and basic sadness when one con- 
siders that the services of a Member of 
this body having the experience which 
Tom has had here, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and in his home State and 
home community, are coming to an end. 
We who have known him over the years 
know his sterling integrity, his devotion 
to duty, and his unswerving determina- 
tion to serve his country in whatever 
capacity, public or private, may be his 
lot. 

Tom MarTIN, as we all sincerely hope 
and confidently believe, has many more 
years before him. As I said a moment 
ago, his decision to retire from the Sen- 
ate is entirely voluntary and for reasons 
which he believes to be compelling, so far 
as he and Mrs. Martin are concerned. 
But we know that wherever Tom goes, 
whatever he elects to do, he will continue 
in the future with the same zeal and de- 
termination for service to his fellow men 
that he has exhibited in the past. 

As I have said, we experience a cer- 
tain amount of melancholy at times like 
these. Our association over the years 
has been intimate, close, and cordial. It 
will not cease to be so, regardless of the 
fact that Tom may not sit in this Cham- 
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ber at the convening of the next session 
of Congress. But I feel certain that all 
of us join together today in wishing Tom 
and Dorris all of the happiness that a de- 
serving couple, devoted to the public in- 
terest, can experience in the years which 
are tocome. We have seen them here for 
many years, and we hope that we shall 
see them in Washington and in other 
places in the years to come with fre- 
quency and with pleasure. 

I wish them well; I wish them happi- 
ness; and I wish them a prosperous and 
delightful future. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at the 
end of each Congress it is probably nat- 
ural that we shall see the retirement of 
some of our Members. In the present 
Congress we have marked the forthcom- 
ing retirement of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray]. Now we have 
learned of the impending retirement of 
our distinguished colleague and friend 
from Iowa, Senator THomas MartTIn. 
We shall not see him on the Senate floor 
or meet him frequently in the committees 
or have equal opportunity to enjoy those 
sweet social fellowships which are a part 
of public service in the Nation’s Capital. 

To be sure, retirement does not affect 
the enduring friendship which ripens 
over a period of time. I have often said 
that real friendship does not require the 
cement of frequent contacts. If it is 
enduring, it will endure. I am confident 
that the wide circle of friendship made 
by THOmAS Martin, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in the Government struc- 
ture proper, and in the Senate, will con- 
tinue to endure and remain vital and 
alive. 

So we shall think of Tom MartTIN, as he 
concludes his legislative service with this 
session of the Senate, as a friend who 
will be watching the operations of the 
Government, particularly the House and 
the Senate, and who will display the 
same lively interest and the same devo- 
tion to free government he has always 
manifested. 

I recall when Tom MartTIN came to 
Congress, in the 76th Congress, in Jan- 
uary of 1939. Only 2 years later came 
Pearl Harbor, and his very special talent 
in the military field became at once ef- 
fective, useful, and influential. How 
often we forget the latent wealth of 
knowledge and the undisclosed talents 
and background which we find among 
Members of the House and Senate in 
almost every field of human endeavor. 

In Tom MaARTIN’s case, he was com- 
missioned as a first lieutenant and served 
in World War I. I, too, served in that 
war, first as a private, then as a cor- 
poral, then as a sergeant, and then as 
a second lieutenant in the artillery. 
We always thought of ourselves as wagon 
soldiers, and we thought of the infantry 
as the slogging Doughboys. But I 
learned in tactical school that no vic- 
tory was ever won without the aid and 
the comfort of the infantry. It was by 
all odds the most sacrificial, the most 
difficult branch of the service. 

Tom, today I salute you as a Dough- 
boy of World War I, without whom, no 
matter what superior firepower the artil- 
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lery may have had, the enemy could not 
have been dislodged and the victory won. 

When Tom returned from the war, he 
served as assistant professor of military 
science and tactics at the University of 
Iowa. So it was not at all strange that 
in his first assignment to a committee he 
should have been made a member of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, 
for there his very special genius and tal- 
ent found its highest fruition, and he 
made significant contributions to the de- 
fense and the security of our country 
and to the victory effort. 

But his talent and his judgment as a 
lawyer were recognized in the House, 
because he was also made a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

I always felt that I wanted to be on a 
committee which spent the money; so 
when I got a chance to assert for myself 
the committee assignment I really 
wanted, I asked for one to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. I thought it was 
a more delightful adventure to be on the 
spending committee than on the com- 
mittee which had to gather up the reve- 
nue; because service on the Committee 
on Ways and Means certainly is not an 
easy chore, and is not the most popu- 
lar activity in the world. 

But the assignment of Tom MartTIN 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means was a recognition of his judgment 
and his talent. So for another 8 years 
he devoted himself to the work of that 
committee. 

So he will conclude 22 years of legis- 
lative service when his present term ends. 
That is a long, long time—22 years in 
the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. That means that at least nine 
times, even if we do not count primary 
opposition, he had to confront the voters 
of his State; and there tangibly they ex- 
pressed their trust and their confidence 
in him, on every occasion, 

I think Senator Martin typifies the 
great host of unsung public servants who 
come to Congress and faithfully dis- 
charge their duties without noise, with- 
out fanfare, without brass bands, with- 
out headlines, but who are diligent in 
their committee work, where the real 
business of Congress is done, and who 
want only to serve faithfully and modest- 
ly their country. They leave an indelible 
imprint on the destiny of their Nation. 
Such a man is Tom MarrTIN. 

Tom, as an old friend, I salute you for 
your great work, well and unselfishly 
done. And I salute you as a father and 
as a neighbor. 

In fact, I believe you are a grand- 
father. If so, as one grandfather to an- 
other, may you find in your grandchil- 
dren the confident hope that they will 
carry the flag and will advance the cause 
of the same free land which their grand- 
father served so notably in war and in 
peace. Well done, my friend. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to a modest and self-effacing 
Senator and gentleman. I have known 
Tom Martin for 18 years. I recall, when 
I first came to the House of Representa- 
tives, in 1943, the advice and the counsel 
which Tom Martin freely gave me at 
that time. Prior to my coming to the 
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House of Representatives, he had been 
serving there for 4 years. 

He has proved himself a man of ster- 
ling character and sound understanding 
in the Congress of the United States, 
both in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate. He has carried with 
him into these Halls the attributes which 
have marked him as a statesman, a sol- 
dier, as a teacher, and as one who always 
had at heart the interests of his dis- 
trict, his State, and his Nation. 

We of the West owe an especial debt 
to Tom MartTIn, because, in the field 
of minerals and metals mining, he proved 
to be a stalwart friend of our area. When 
he served on the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, 
he made that his specialty and his No. 
1 project. 

I want Senator Martin to know that 
we are fully aware of the many contri- 
butions he has made. We shall never 
forget all he has done to assist us. 

I am sorry to see Senator MARTIN 
leave this body, because I consider him 
one of the very best Senators, just as I 
have considered him one of the very 
best Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Senator Martin is not a_ publicity 
seeker or a headline hunter. He does his 
work quietly, efficiently, and within the 
confines of committees in which, as the 
distinguished minority leader has said, 
the real work and the hard work are 
done. 

Tom, on behalf of Mrs. Mansfield and 
myself, we wish to you and Dorris every- 
thing that is good in the years ahead. 
We are sorry to lose you. We hope you 
will come back often. We want you to 
know that when you are not here, we 
shall miss you, but that in the mean- 
time we shall be looking for your return. 
God bless you. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I join my 
fellow Senators in paying tribute to an 
esteemed and respected friend and col- 
league, Senator Tom MarTIN. 

He came to the House of Representa- 
tives the same year I came to the Senate. 
When he came to the Senate, he became 
a neighbor in the Senate Office Building. 
From that time on, there was a certain 
kinship between us and the Martins. 

As a matter of fact, I was in the great 
State of Iowa when he was electioneer- 
ing—although he may not recall that. 
I remember talking to friends about him 
and talking with him. And Iwas happy 
to know then, before his election, that he 
was to come to the Senate. 

As I have said, for a long time he has 
been a next door neighbor in the Senate 
Office Building, as well as in the heart- 
land of America. His State of Iowa lies 
close to the great State of Wisconsin. 
As a result, he and I have shared a great 
many mutual interests—interests which 
have been discussed here by other Sen- 
ators, so I shall not discuss them now— 
with respect to our service to our respec- 
tive States and to the Nation. 

Over the years, Senator MarTIN has 
been a good neighbor. He has been dili- 
gent, cooperative, and dedicated to ren- 
dering the best of service to the interests 
of the people and to the country. 
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For the lifetime of distinguished public 
service he has rendered in both the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate, he 
deserves a vote of thanks from his col- 
leagues, from his constituents, and from 
the country. 

He is vigorous in outlook and in spirit; 
so I trust that the conclusion of his serv- 
ice in the Senate does not mean retire- 
ment for him, for he has ahead of him 
many years of service both to his country 
and to his State. 

I sincerely wish for him and for his 
dear wife, Dorris, many more years of 
good health and personal well-being, as 
well as the satisfaction of outstanding 
service to the great people of Iowa and 
to the Nation. 

I am sorry to see Senator MartTINn go; 
but I am happy to know that he is going 
to be of real service to his State and to 
the Nation in the future. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
people of Iowa and the people through- 
out the Nation will lose a valuable pub- 
lic servant upon the retirement of Tom 
MaRrTIN as a U.S. Senator. He has been 
a hard-working Member of this body 
who can count his friends by the scores. 
Today we pay tribute to him. 

Home to Senator THomas ELLSwortH 
MartTIn is a farm in Monroe County, 
Iowa, where his father was born and 
lived all his life—a farm owned by the 
Martin family for 113 years, a year 
longer than Iowa has been a State—a 
farm which his brother now operates, 
and which he and his brother own 
jointly. 

From that family farm he went out 
into the world, first as a country school- 
boy in Monroe County; then to grade 
school and high school in Russell and 
Albia, Iowa; then to the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, where he received his A.B. 
degree in 1916, with a major in account- 
ing and economics. 

ACCOUNTANT 


For a year after college, he worked as 
sales analyst and accountant for the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., in Akron, 
Ohio, and Dallas, Tex. From 1917 to 
1919, he served first as a cadet, and then 
an officer in the Regular Army. He 
served as first lieutenant with Company 
G, 35th Infantry, and also as an instruc- 
tor in the 18th Division officers school, 
covering a wide range of military sub- 
jects. 

He went back to work for the rubber 
company in Oklahoma City and St. 
Louis, after the war, and in 1920 mar- 
ried Dorris Jeanette Brownlee of Water- 
loo, Iowa. They have two children, 
Richard Coupland Martin and Mrs. 
Dorris Brownlee Reiser. 

LAWYER 

From 1921 to 1923, he was recalled to 
active duty, and was assigned to the 
ROTC unit at the University of Iowa. 
From 1922 to 1938, he practiced account- 
ing and auditing in Iowa City. Mean- 
time, he studied law at the university, 
and in 1927 obtained his degree as doc- 
tor of jurisprudence. He was awarded 
a fellowship to continue his study of 
law at Columbia University, where he 
received his Master of Laws degree in 
1928, and returned to Iowa City. 
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During the same period, from 1921 to 
1931, he was also assistant coach of the 
track team of the University of Iowa; he 
specialized in the field events. For sev- 
eral of those 10 years, the track teams 
of the University of Iowa were among 
the top teams of the Nation. 

In 1929, he began the private practice 
of law in Iowa City. From 1933 to 1935, 
he was city attorney. 

POLITICAL CAREER 


His political career started when he 
was the unsuccessful Republican nomi- 
nee for Railroad Commissioner of Iowa 
in 1932 and 1934. His first successful 
election was for mayor of Iowa City, in 
1935. 

He was next elected to membership 
in the U.S. House of Representatives for 
the 76th to 83d Congresses, inclusive— 
1939 to 1955. In the House, he was a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, from 1939 to 1947. From 1947 
to 1955, he was a member of the tax- 
writing Committee on Ways and Means. 

He was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1954, for the 6-year term beginning Jan- 
uary 1955. 

CLOSE TO HOME 

During his years of legislative service, 
Senator MARTIN made it a point to main- 
tain close contact with the people of 
his State. He spent as much time there 
as he possibly could, and traveled there 
extensively. He and his staff in Wash- 
ington have had a reputation for effi- 
cient handling of a multitude of requests. 

Senator MarTIn, nevertheless, man- 
aged to pay close attention to all the 
varied legislative problems which con- 
front all Senators. Like other Senators, 
he also had special fields of interest. 
These were agriculture, tax matters, and 
national defense. 

AGRICULTURE 


He was one of the original cosponsors, 
in 1954, of the soil bank program, while 
he was a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He was always a strong 
advocate of research to find new uses 
for agricultural products. He has been 
a close student of the Government’s 
price-support program. 

TAXATION 


Senator MArRTIN’s interest in taxation 
and other fiscal affairs was traceable 
in part to the fact that he had been an 
accountant and auditor. As a Senator, 
he always voted for necessary and wise 
expenditures for useful purposes; but he 
exerted every effort to block wasteful 
spending. 

He believed that Congress must con- 
trol Government expenditures and must 
bring them within the limits of feasible 
taxation. He favored a complete re- 
examination of the tax-rate structure. 

He has been particularly identified 
with revenue legislation affecting farm- 
ers; and he was the author and the orig- 
inal sponsor of laws which exempt auto- 
mobile parts used in farm machinery 
from excise taxes; laws which provide 
capital gains tax treatment for dairy 
and breeding stock; laws which permit 
write-off in 5 years of the cost of crop- 
storage facilities; laws which remove the 
tax on the proceeds of the sale of cattle 
when such sale is necessitated by dis- 
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ease; laws which permit farmers to de- 
duct up to 25 percent of their total in- 
come from farming each year for money 
spent on water and soil conservation; 
and laws which permit double the amor- 
tization rate on the declining balance of 
the investment on all new farm buildings, 
farm equipment, and farm machinery. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


He has been a strong backer of a for- 
eign policy based upon strength. He has 
warned repeatedly that domination of 
the entire world always has been the 
chief goal of the Communists. Senator 
MarTIN also has supported reasonable 
appropriations for the mutual security 
program. 

TWO-WAY CONTACT 

Senator MarTIN’s ability to relate his 
service in the Senate to the interests of 
the people of Iowa and to the interests 
of the Nation as a whole won for him 
wide respect and the confidence of the 
men and women with whom he served in 
both the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate. He maintained two-way 
contact with the people, informing them 
through his newsletter called the Senate 
Cloakrocm, and being informed by them 
through frequent personal contacts and 
through his annual written questionnaire 
distributed to every 20th householder 
throughout the State. He knew where 
he stood with the people, and they knew 
where he stood—with them. 

All of us will miss him and his contri- 
butions in the affairs of our country. 
All of us here in the Senate of the United 
States who have known him and have 
valued his friendship regret to see him 
conclude his public career in the Sen- 
ate. We extend to him and to his 
charming wife, Dorris, our very best 
wishes for many pleasant years ahead; 
and we hope he will keep up the contacts 
which have been so pleasant for all of 
us here in the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Senator Martin, of Iowa, is retiring vol- 
untarily from the Senate. It is his de- 
sire, for personal reasons, and because of 
the future he knows awaits him in Iowa, 
to do so at this time. He has served for 
22 years as a Member of Congress. I did 
not know him as a Member of the House, 
but I have come to know him as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, and as a friend, in the 
past 6 years. 

Tom and I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to serve together in any commit- 
tee on which we saw service, but I have 
known him as a good legislator, in the 
best sense of that term, because, as I see 
it, he is candor itself, he has integrity, 
and he has the courage to vote his con- 
victions. He is calm, patient, and 
always pleasant. Those are the quali- 
ties which, it seems to me, combine to 
make of one a good Member of the Sen- 
ate and of the Congress. 

Mrs. Saltonstall and I had the very 
pleasant opportunity to meet and ex- 
change hospitalities with the Martins, 
I know what my wife thinks of Mrs. 
Martin. I know how she will miss her in 
the contacts they have had as Senate 
wives. In the same spirit, I shall miss 
Tom in his service here in the Senate. 

May I join with your many other 
friends, Senator Martin, in wishing you 
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well in whatever service you May under- 
take, and in wishing many years of hap- 
piness to you and Mrs. Martin when you 
return to Iowa at the conclusion of the 
session. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it is 
with regret that I view the voluntary 
retirement of our good friend and dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Iowa. 
He has served his State and his Nation 
with great distinction and with sincere 
dedication. 

I have come to know him best as a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, where 
he has rendered such outstanding sery- 
ice. I shall miss his sitting beside me on 
that committee. 

But I fully understand and respect his 
desire to turn to private life after so 
many years of dedicated public service. 
He has earned the very best of every- 
thing, and all of us certainly wish it for 
him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it is with 
a good deal of temerity that I rise to 
pay tribute to Tom MarTIn, because I am 
sure that I have been addressed as “Sen- 
ator MARTIN” more often than any other 
Member of this body has, with the pos- 
sible exception of Tom MartTIn himself. 
But, when one has completed comparing 
the backs of our heads and the color of 
our hair, the similarity ends. 

Tom MartTIN has been one of the hard- 
est working Members of this body. He 
has been very thoughtful of the persons 
with whom he has had to work. He has 
been loyal to his people back home, and 
has been interested in their welfare, par- 
ticulary those who are engaged in agri- 
culture in the great State of Iowa. 

I join those who have expressed their 
sorrow on having heard of his decision 
to leave this body. I hope the future will 
hold good things in store for him. 

I repeat that I have been flattered 
time and time again by being addressed 
as “Senator Martin” during the time 
Tom has been a Member of this body; 
and I do not know of anyone I would 
rather be mistaken for at any time than 
Tom Martin, of Iowa, one of our good 
friends, and one whose friendship we 
have valued so very much. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with those who today are paying 
tribute to our colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MartTIn]. 

I am proud to say that he is a personal 
friend of long standing. We served to- 
gether in the House of Representatives. 
When I came to the House in January 
1943 Tom MarTIN was there to counsel 
me, having preceded me in the House by 
4 years. We served together throughout 
my 10 years in the House. I began my 
service in the U.S. Senate in January 
1953 and 2 years later Tom MarTIN came 
to the Senate. 

Throughout these many year's of asso- 
ciation in the Congress I have come to 
know THOMAS ELLSWORTH MARTIN quite 
well, and I have watched him grow in 
stature. 

Like many of us, Tom MartTIN began his 
political career on the local level. He 
was city solicitor and, subsequently, 
mayor of Iowa City. He served with dis- 
tinction in World War I and, after the 
war, pursued his education in great uni- 
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yersities of the country, accumulating a 
number of college degrees. His back- 
ground has been in both the business and 
professional fields. And here, in the U.S. 
Senate, he has rounded out a full and 
fruitful experience. 

But I refuse to think of Tom MarTIN 
as retiring. Our country needs him, and 
I am sure many of us will seek out his 
wise counsel during the years ahead. I 
hope that he will be close at hand for 
years to come, and that we will be fa- 
vored by his presence on the Senate floor 
on frequent occasions. 

Our best wishes and our deepest af- 
fection go with our friend, Tom MartTIn, 
our distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in paying tribute to Tom MartTIN. 
For a time Tom MarrTIN served with me 
on the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, and I had an opportunity there 
to observe that he is a most effective 
Senator, a man of great wisdom, a man 
of great courage, a man of great devo- 
tion to his country and a man of rare 
tact. These qualities enabled him to do 
much to assist the committee in bring- 
ing forth sound legislative proposals. 

I wish to say to Tom MartTIN, as he 
retires from the Senate to private life, 
that he carries with him the abiding 
admiration and affection of his col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle, who 
regret to see him retire from the Senate, 
but who wish him in his retirement many 
years of happiness in his home State, or 
wherever else he shall elect to be. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I should like to join with my colleagues 
in expressing my great distress at news 
of the retirement of Tom Martin from 
the Senate. I have been here for a 
long time, 28 years, and I have never 
made a friendship I enjoyed or valued 
more than my friendship with this very 
able and distinguished Senator. He has 
been an industrious Member of the Sen- 
ate. He has been able. He has the 
confidence and the respect of all Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle. 

There was another Tom Martin who 
served in the U.S. Senate as Senator 
from Virginia. He was the majority 
leader of the Senate and at the same 
time was also the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, which was 
unusual. When I think of the Virginia 
Tom Martin, I think of the Tom MarTIN 
who serves with us today. Our col- 
league is similar to the earlier Senator 
Martin. They did not engage in long 
speeches, but they were sound in judg- 
ment and exceedingly able. Everybody 
respected them, and both performed 
valuable public service. 

I join other Senators in my simple 
tribute today to a beloved colleague. I 
hope our association together, Tom, may 
continue through the years, even though 
you may not be a Member of the Senate. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as one who was born in Iowa and 
who spent the first 12 years of his life in 
that State, it has been a pleasure to me 
today to listen to so many words of trib- 
ute to a great Senator from a great State. 
My boyhood days in Iowa were in the era 
when Senators were spoken of by the 
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names of William B. Allison, Jonathan P. 
Dolliver, and Albert B. Cummins. 

Mr. President, today we have a great 
team from the State of Iowa, the senior 
Senator, BouRKE HICKENLOOPER, and the 
junior Senator, Tom MarTIn. My early 
memories of politics and great Govern- 
ment as a boy go back to the names of 
great Senators, and I count it a privilege 
to serve now in the Senate with the great 
team we have from Iowa, the senior and 
junior Senators. 

Mr. President, I was a Member of the 
House of Representatives when Tom 
MarTIN came there in the great class of 
Republicans elected to the 76th Congress 
in 1938. Tom MARTIN was a great mem- 
ber of that great team. Some 80 new 
Members came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1938 on the Republican side. 
Tom was assigned to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I was serving on the 
Committee on Appropriations, the sub- 
committee relating to the War Depart- 
ment, when I first became acquainted 
with the work Tom MakrtTIN did, and with 
the knowledge he has in the field of 
military affairs. 

Anyone who listened today to the 
splendid tribute paid to Tom MartTIN by 
his senior colleague [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] 
certainly must have been impressed by 
the fact that Tom MarTIn earned his 
spurs in the military field the hard way, 
as a lieutenant in the Infantry in World 
WarI. He brought to the committee the 
background of knowledge he acquired 
from his service as a military instructor, 
which was of great benefit to the House 
of Representatives, and particularly to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. His 
was a most useful contribution. 

I recall with interest also his active 
leadership in providing a stockpile of 
strategic minerals and materials. 

When Tom MarTIN came to the Senate 
and joined us in the Committee on Public 
Works, he brought that same zeal for 
hard work, that same interest in practi- 
cal results. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works Tom MarTIN has 
been interested in flood control, rivers 
and harbors projects, and public roads. 
He is the member of the committee who 
has taken especial interest in making 
our projects useful and beneficial. We 
are going to miss him in the committee, 
but I am glad he will be around here 
once in a while and will come to see us. 

His charming wife has been a delight 
to know. It has been a personal pleas- 
ure for Mrs. Case and me, and we count 
them among the treasured acquaintances 
we have had in Washington, D.C. 

I am glad to know that Tom is going 
to Europe, on a special assignment with 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission. He will have a real appreci- 
ation of what it means to have the ceme- 
teries and monuments maintained 
properly. I have had the privilege of 
visiting many of these places. Those 
who served in World War I, Mr. Presi- 
dent, know something of what the names 
of the battlefields of France suggest when 
one visits the cemeteries. 

Tom, come back to see us often. May 
many good years be yours and Dorris’— 
many years of pleasant, happy relation- 
ships. We hope occasionally you will 
visit us here in Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in 1945 when I entered the House 
of Representatives Tom MarTIn had been 
a Member for 6 years. He was a distin- 
guished senior Member of that body. 
He was, nevertheless, one of the most 
gracious and kindly friends whom a new 
Representative could have. I think this 
is the outstanding characteristic of all 
the fine attributes which immediately 
impressed themselves upon me when I 
became acquainted with him. He helped 
younger men. He was not only thought- 
ful as to their needs and fears, but he 
was also appreciative of their aspirations. 
He set our feet on the right paths and 
helped us keep them there, insofar as it 
was within his power to do it, from the 
very beginning. 

This was a time a good many years 
ago, Mr. President. It was not until a 
few years ago I first had the privilege in 
the Senate, although we both came to the 
Senate at the same time, to sit along- 
side him in a committee. I had known, 
however, of his work in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate. 
When I saw his work firsthand, and saw 
how he operated in action, I was not at 
all surprised. 

Mr. President, he has been a great 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States from the very beginning—a good 
citizen, a solid citizen, man of courage, 
integrity, and understanding, with great 
human sympathy. We shall miss him 
greatly. 

Mrs. Case and I will both miss Tom and 
Mrs. Martin personally, as will all our 
colleagues. We look forward to seeing 
you, Tom and Dorris, many times in the 
future. You will brighten the day for us 
when you do come. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I en- 
tered the House of Representatives in the 
80th Congress, in January of 1947. Tom 
MarTIN was then a senior Member of 
that body, and held a position of leader- 
ship as a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. He was most 
gracious in helping those of us who came 
to that Congress. 

Subsequently, I became an officer of 
the Department of State and worked 
with Tom Mar TIn closely on very impor- 
tant legislation affecting our foreign af- 
fairs, since he served in the capacity of a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

After I came to the Senate I con- 
tinued my associations with him. I have 
had the privilege now of serving with him 
in four sessions of the Senate. Also, in 
his native State of Iowa we have often 
appeared on many platforms together, 
and he has often given me a very rich 
and undeserved introduction. 

We shall miss him. We shall miss his 
great contributions to our legislative 
processes. We shall miss his devotion to 
the principles of the Republican Party, 
the expansion of opportunity and the 
preservation of freedom. 

We shall certainly miss him and his 
charming family, especially his lovely 
and gracious wife. We wish him well. 
We look forward to seeing him whenever 
he is in our area. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is a 
great pleasure to join in paying tribute 
to a dear and esteemed friend, Tom 
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Martin. As that pleasure is tinged with 
regret at Tom’s retirement from the 
Senate. All of us who have been privi- 
leged to know him and to serve with him 
over the years are aware of his out- 
standing qualities both as a legislator 
and as a friend. 

Mr. President, I had very tangible 
and, to me, enjoyable experiences with 
Tom as a friend. Most of the Members 
of the Senate on our side of the aisle, 
at least, understand the situation, but I 
wish to express publicly my gratitude to 
him for the opportunity which has been 
afforded to me to serve on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, a cherished ambi- 
tion of mine, which would not have been 
possible had it not been that Tom MarTIN 
waived any seniority rights which he 
might have. That was certainly a ges- 
ture of friendship and kindness which 
I shall not forget. 

The dedication of his talents to Con- 
gress, aS has been said, has spanned 22 
years. It has been my good fortune to 
serve with him in both the House and 
the Senate, and, throughout his distin- 
guished congressional career, Tom has 
exemplified the fine and historic tradi- 
tions of the two legislative bodies to 
which the good people of Iowa have, in 
their wisdom, seen fit to elect him. 

Some men give indication of their 
achievements early in life, and surely 
Tom is among this number. In his law 
class at the University of Iowa, Tom, like 
Abou Ben Adhem, led all the rest, grad- 
uating No. 1 in his class. Subsequently, 
he was one of three graduates in the 
entire Nation to win a fellowship in ad- 
vanced law at Columbia University. Fol- 
lowing World War I, in which he served 
with distinction as a Regular Army offi- 
cer, he returned to the University of 
Iowa as a professor of military science 
and tactics. In this capacity, he 
coached the University of Iowa rifle 
team, which placed second in the na- 
tional championships. 

Indeed, athletics have played a great 
and abiding role in the life of our dis- 
tinguished colleague whom we honor 
today. Tom served as track coach at 
Iowa, and in his speciality, the hammer 
throw, he prepared our U.S. athletes for 
the Olympic games. 

As a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House during the war, 
Tom’s activities in building up our de- 
fense potential earned him the affection- 
ate and meaningful title in the House of 
“father of the stockpile.’ We can be 
sure that no stockpile in our military his- 
tory had a more assiduous, demanding, 
and successful proponent. 

In his subsequent work on the many 
committees upon which he was called to 
serve, our esteemed colleague from Iowa 
gave additional proof of his high quali- 
ties of heart and mind. 

I am deeply pleased, as I know all of 
his friends and associates are also, to 
learn that the Vice President has desig- 
nated Tom MartTIN as an official repre- 
sentative to accompany the American 
Battle Monuments Commission to Eu- 
rope and north Africa this summer for 
the purpose of dedicating our World War 
II cemeteries. . 
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Though Tom MartT1n leaves the Senate, 
he leaves behind so many memories of 
his friendship and his ability, that he 
does not leave our hearts. Over the 
years he has given freely of himself 
to his State and to his Nation. I know 
that I speak for all of us when I ex- 
press the hope that future years will 
yield to Tom MartTIn the rich dividends 
of contentment and satisfaction which 
he has so richly earned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
not had the opportunity to become very 
well acquainted with the Senator from 
Iowa because I did not serve on any 
committee with him. However, I have 
known of his excellent reputation and 
of the high esteem in which he is held 
by the citizens of our neighboring State 
of Iowa regardless of party, and in the 
personal relations which I have had with 
him in the Senate I have been greatly 
impressed by his unfailing courtesy and 
kindliness and the complete absence of 
bias and personal prejudice in his na- 
ture. 

I wish to say to our good friend that 
those of us on this side of the aisle will 
miss him also, and that we join with the 
rest of his colleagues in wishing for him 
a continued life of usefulness and hap- 
piness. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
would not wish this opportunity to pass 
without expressing my personal regret 
at the voluntary retirement of our col- 
league, Tom Martin, from the Senate of 
the United States. His leaving will be 
a personal loss to me. More than that, 
his leaving will be a loss to the great 
State of Iowa and to our Nation because 
he has had many, many years of out- 
standing service as a citizen of Iowa, as 
a legislator, and in the military field. 

I was elected to the 74th Congress, so 
I was in the House of Representatives 
when our colleague, Tom MartTINn, came 
to Congress in the 76th Congress. I 
learned to know him at that time. The 
House of Representatives, in its wisdom 
and through its leadership, selected him 
to serve on the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, which was a committee upon which 
he was particularly qualified to serve be- 
cause of his knowledge and active par- 
ticipation in the military programs and 
problems. He served on that commit- 
mittee from 1939 to 1947. 

Later Senator MarTIN became a mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and served on that committee 
from 1947 to 1955. I also had the honor 
of serving on that committee at that 
time, and I know of the splendid service 
that Tom MartTINn rendered to the com- 
mittee, the Congress, and the Nation. 

While we do not like to discuss our 
ages as we get to this mature place in 
life, I believe it is of interest to note 
that there is a difference of only 5 days 
between our ages. Our ages are fairly 
close together, and we represent areas 
of the United States which are somewhat 
similar; Kansas and Iowa are great Mid- 
western States. 

During the many years of service that 
Tom has given I have had the privilege 
of serving with him on the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. The Post 
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Office and Civil Service’ Committee is 
regarded by some as one of the very 
minor committees of the Senate, but I 
assure the Senate that the problems of 
that committee are not minor. While 
many times severe difficulties have con- 
fronted the members of that commit- 
tee, it was always a pleasure to be asso- 
ciated with Tom Martin when we dealt 
with those problems. 

So at the end of this session the Na- 
tion will lose a great legislator. I wish 
for him and Mrs. Martin a well-earned 
and well-deserved rest, and we trust 
that we shall see them often. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to rise and join my colleagues to 
pay the tribute and homage so justly due 
to my friend, the distinguished and 
able junior Senator from Iowa, Tom 
MartTIN, whom I have come to know and 
admire in these few short months since 
I first entered the Senate last August. 

I who was fresh from Hawaii soon 
learned that my State has no monopoly 
on the aloha spirit. It was everywhere 
in the U.S. Senate—and nowhere more 
graciously expressed than in the person 
of Tom Martin. Skilled in legislative 
procedure and schooled in the rules and 
mores of the Senate, Tom MarTIn has 
on many occasions helped me in my leg- 
islative duties. 

For his many courtesies and kind- 
nesses to me in the Senate, in the two 
committees where we serve together, 
and wherever our paths happily crossed, 
I express my personal appreciation and 
heartfelt gratitude. 

It is opportune and seemly also for me 
to convey to Tom MartTIn the deep and 
sincere appreciation of all the people of 
Hawaii for his very substantial efforts 
to assist Hawaii in attaining long-cher- 
ished statehood and to ease the transi- 
tion from Territory to State on full and 
equal terms with her 49 sister States. 

Last year, as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, he joined in favorably recommend- 
ing statehood for Hawaii and helped to 
speed the legislation to enactment. As 
a member of the official congressional 
delegation to our statehood celebrations, 
he visited Hawaii in November to par- 
ticipate in the historical and joyful pro- 
ceedings. Everyone in Hawaii who had 
the privilege to meet him was greatly im- 
pressed with the able and distinguished 
Senator. 

But his interest in, and concern for, the 
people of Hawaii did not cease the mo- 
ment we joined the Union. He con- 
tinued to work on our behalf. Although 
he has a long-standing, self-imposed rule 
against cosponsoring legislation, he broke 
that rule this year to join in sponsoring 
the Hawaii omnibus bill—a transitioxal 
measure of inestimable importance to 
Hawaii. 

In still another instance, he departed 
from his “no cosponsorship” rule, en- 
thusiastically joining 48 other Members 
of the Senate in support of a bill to es- 
tablish an East-West Cultural Center in 
Hawaii, which will become an instru- 
ment of our national policy to bridge the 
gap between America and the Asiatic 
Pacific peoples. 
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What could be more in tune with the 
aloha spirit than that. 

It is said that we in the Congress and 
the people of all these United States will 
not, after this year, have the benefit of 
Tom MartTIn’s long legislative experience, 
his quiet and effective counsel, and his 
inspiring dedication to duty. The people 
of Iowa are losing an ardent advocate 
and an able spokesman in the Senate, 
Hawaii is losing a firm and constant 
champion in the Congress, and I am 
losing a new-found comrade and friend. 
I rejoice, however, to know that he will 
e , after 22 long years of public serv- 
ice, the deserved rest which is due him. 
Tom, as one of your newest friends here 
in the Senate, I wish you Godspeed, hap- 
piness, good health, and a long, long life. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate of the United States will miss Senator 
THOMAS ELLSWORTH MarTIN, of Iowa, 
when he retires at the end of this session. 

When I was first elected to the House 
of Representatives in 1950, Tom MARTIN 
was a Member of that body. It was there 
that I came to know of his kindly per- 
sonality and his great work for the people 
of his State and the country. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee he was among the first to 
recognize the menace of Communist ex- 
pansionism and the importance of stock- 
piling strategic materials during World 
War II. 

Because we both represented areas in 
which agriculture was of great economic 
importance I came to appreciate his in- 
terest in and his work for agriculture, 
conservation, and flood control. The 
Coralville Dam and Reservoir on the Iowa 
River, which is to be dedicated next 
August, will stand as a monument to his 
interest in such matters and to his overall 
contribution to the welfare of the people 
of his State. 

His concern with the problems of gov- 
ernment was manifested long before he 
was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives. He had previously demonstrated 
it as city solicitor, mayor of Iowa City, 
and through his participation in many 
diversified civic activities. 

His services to his country began with 
his enlistment in the Army during World 
War I where he served with the 35th 
Infantry. After the war he continued 
his military contributions by becoming 
assistant professor of military science 
and tactics at the University of Iowa. 
In the House he added to these contri- 
butions as a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and later in the Senate 
aS a@ member of the Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee. 

Yes, Mr. President, Tom Martin will 
be missed in the Senate. As the pos- 
sessor of a contemplative mind he has 
never hesitated to exercise an independ- 
ent judgment and use his best efforts to 
persuade others to an acceptance of his 
points of view. 

While his retirement at the end of the 
year will bring freedom from the ten- 
sions and pressures which characterize 
membership in the Senate we know that 
he will maintain an active and influen- 
tial interest in seeking solutions to the 
great questions which confront us as a 
people. 
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I am happy to join with my colleagues 
in wishing Senator Martin and his 
charming wife many fruitful and pleas- 
urable experiences in the years ahead. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in 
marking the close of Senator MARTIN’s 
22 years of public service, which comes 
about by his voluntary decision, it would 
be well to include in our commentary 
on his distinguished and unselfish serv- 
ice as a legislator, his experiences as a 
soldier and lawyer before he entered 
Congress. These experiences stood him 
in good stead when he embarked on his 
career in Congress. 

For many years he was a member of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
and in the Senate he is now a member 
of the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee. He applied his practical 
knowledge and experience well in his 
service on both committees. 

This was impressed upon me not more 
than a year or a year and a half ago, 
when it was my pleasure and privilege to 
accompany a delegation of the Senate 
of which he was one, on an inspection 
tour of some west coast missile factories 
and of Air Force missile bases. It was 
not uncommon, when we were briefed or 
when we made our inspection at the var- 
ious points of interest, to see that Sen- 
ator MARTIN usually held back his ques- 
tions until almost everyone else had had 
an opportunity either to make observa- 
tions or inquiries. Then he would par- 
ticipate in the program by intelligent 
questions and by practical suggestions 
which indicated his vast store of knowl- 
edge on the subject at hand, which ob- 
viously had been acquired by him 
through many years of study. They 
were always a penetrating and helpful 
contribution. 

Senator MarTIN and I served together 
in the House of Representatives. We 
did not serve together very long—before 
both he and I came to the Senate. How- 
ever, my acquaintance with him pre- 
ceded that experience as his colleague 
in the House by some 10 years, when 
on one occasion, while he was a member 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, I had the temerity to come before 
that committee as a witness to testify 
on proposed legislation for the taxation 
of municipal securities. It was at that 
time that I was first the beneficiary of 
his courteous and his kindly acts. I 
certainly needed them on that occasion. 
He has continued over the years to be- 
stow them upon me in much greater 
measure than I have deserved. 

His knowledge, his sympathy, and his 
understanding of regional problems, 
were well demonstrated on many occa- 
sions in his membership on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and on the Committee on Public Works, 
and further as a member of the Select 
Committee on Natural Water Resources. 

I know something first hand of the fine 
respect and the high place and confi- 
dence accorded him by his fellow Iowans, 
because Iowa is really, in a way, a second 
home State for me. It is the State of 
origin of both my father and mother, 
before they ventured forth into the wide 
Western spaces of Nebraska in the 1890’s. 
Had it not been for that move, very likely 
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right today I would be a constituent of 
our colleagues, Senator HICKENLOOPER 
and Senator MARTIN. 

So, Tom, as a neighbor, as a fellow 
legislator, and as a personal friend, 1 
join in the recognition which our col- 
leagues have expressed today and the 
high tribute they have paid to you for 
such long, diligent, faithful, and efficient 
service which you rendered on behalf of 
the public in general and in behalf of 
your fellow Iowans. 

On behalf of Mrs. Hruska and myself 
I wish to say that while we regret to see 
your withdrawing from the legislative 
halls, we do extend to you and Dorris best 
wishes for the very best of everything 
in the future years, when you can enjoy 
to do the things of your own choosing, 
many of them deferred for many years 
because you devoted those years to the 
service of others. May these years in 
the future be years of happiness and 
good health. But do come back and visit 
with us often. I know I voice the desire 
of all Members of the Senate when I say 
that on those occasions we should like to 
have you bring back with you your 
charming and gracious wife, so that our 
respective spouses may likewise recall 
and renew their happy and delightful 
association with her during these years. 

Mr. JAVITS. We have heard a great 
many tributes to our friend Tom, both as 
to his legislative service and the personal 
relations between him and his wife and 
others of our colleagues and their wives. 

I have another feeling about Tom. I 
joined him in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1947, and speedily became known 
as the window-box farmer from New 
York. That appellation was attributable 
to the fact that as a young or new Mem- 
ber of Congress—I was not very young 
in years—I thought that consumers 
ought to take an interest in farm prob- 
lems, because they were the ones whose 
ox was being gored most of the time. 

I tried to inform myself on the sub- 
ject, and I had no hesitancy—perhaps 
rashly—in speaking out when occasion 
demanded. This could have been re- 
ceived quite unsympathetically by the 
representative of a great farm State like 
Iowa, but it was symptomatic of Tom 
MARTIN’sS sportsmanship and great help- 
ful and lovable character that he was one 
of those who said, “That is a fine idea. 
It can only be helpful. It is a good 
thing.” He said, “Learn all you can 
about it. Make your contribution. You 
certainly have an interest in this kind of 
legislation, and we want to know how 
you feel about it.’ 

I have always been grateful to Tom 
for that advice. I think it demonstrated 
one of the wonderful qualities of his 
character. I agree with my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Keattnc], who has 
said that Tom’s character is heavily 
conditioned by the fact that he is a great 
sportsman. I think all of us—and I am 
certain Tom feels that way too—have a 
particular bent. Perhaps I am _ best 
known here as a lawyer. Tom is cer- 
tainly best known for all the great qual- 
ities which go into the making of a great 
American—good humor; willingness to 
give and take; an understanding that life 
is occasionally rugged; an awareness of 
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the keenness of competition, but never at 
the price of unfairness; and justice with 
understanding toward one’s fellow man. 

So, Tom, you have earned well at the 
hands of our country and at the hands of 
your colleagues. You have a host of 
friends here, as you know. You will 
always be welcome among us. 

I join with so many others in bespeak- 
ing for you and Mrs. Martin many years 
of wonderful happiness and a good life, 
with the gratification which comes from 
high service, magnificently performed, 
for more than two decades. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it has 
been my privilege to be associated with 
Tom MartIn during 18 of the 22 years of 
his service. During that time we have 
seen many events of world-shaking pro- 
portions. We have seen our western 
friends succeed in making the phrase 
come true—that many dams have gone 
over the water. ([Laughter.] In the 
time of our mutual service, and in truth, 
much water has gone over thedam. We 
were here together when it was necessary 
to vote a declaration of war against sev- 
eral countries in Europe. We came here 
together on that never-to-be-forgotten 
Sunday of Pearl Harbor for that purpose. 

‘Tom has served in the various sessions 
of Congress which lasted all year long, 
and. included night and day sessions. 
He has served as a legislator in wartime 
and in peacetime. He has served faith- 
fully his district as a Member of the 
House from his great State of Iowa, and 
also as a Member of this body. He is an 
athlete, a soldier, a statesman, and, above 
all, a good friend and a comrade, devoted 
to the interests of his State. In my 
opinion, he and his colleague, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER] have given to this 
body the greatest representation which 
the State of Iowa has ever been fortunate 
enough to have within these halls. 

I have had the joy and pleasure of 
campaigning with him; and I think he 
and I both will remember the campaign 
in Iowa City, when we met and jousted 
with the students; when we stood at 
Armageddon and battled for the right as 
we saw it. I had the opportunity, as did 
his friends in Iowa, of seeing how beloved 
and respected he is, and how his judg- 
ment has been esteemed by his constitu- 
ents and fellow citizens. 

His wife and my wife have enjoyed 
also a long and happy friendship to- 
gether. Weshall miss Tom and his wife. 
We hope that they will both return fre- 
quently to Washington; that they will 
perhaps feel from time to time a reinfu- 
sion of what we here call Potomac fever, 
and that the bug will bite them now and 
then, so that we may in the future con- 
tinue to enjoy the pleasure and the satis- 
faction of the company of two very fine 
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Senate together. It has been my priv- 
ilege to serve with him for 6 years in this 
body 


I believe that Tom MartTIn can be held 
up to the Senate and to the country as 
the prototype of the legislator who, with- 
out fanfare and without ostentation, is a 
constructive, devoted, thorough, skillful 
workman. I still remember, in my early 
days in the House of Representatives, 
listening to Tom MartTI1n in the well of the 
House speaking of the rather technical, 
difficult, and highly important subject of 
the stockpiling of strategic materials, 
and speaking with the voice of experi- 
ence because of his military service, and 
with the voice of a seasoned, careful leg- 
islator. 

I watched him in his service not only 
on the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, but also on the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I have been his colleague, 
his classmate, and his seatmate in this 
body since we came here. 

Tom MarTIN is a well-rounded Amer- 
ican. His education was typical of the 
care and thoroughness which has char- 
acterized his career. He is a college 
graduate having graduate degrees and a 
law school graduate having graduate de- 
grees. He began his service not only as a 
lawyer, but as an accountant, as well. 
Tom MartTIn’s service and skills have 
been rounded throughout the years. He 
added to them his experience in the mili- 
tary service of his country in time of need 
and in time of war. Then, after long 
years of preparation in the practice of 
the law and in civic work, he came to the 
House of Representatives and gave of 
his best. Finally he came to the Senate, 
prepared and seasoned as few men have 
come. 

Tom Martin is not only a _ well- 
rounded American; he is not only a man 
who is most careful, painstaking, thor- 
ough, and skillful in all that he does; he 
is a man of unimpeachable integrity, 
who has weathered all the years of pub- 
lic life and has retained the respect of 
his colleagues because they knew his 
character and his ability. 

So today, as we regret, we also real- 
ize that of his own volition and accord 
he will leave the Senate at the close of 
this session. We who have served with 
him—some of us in both bodies on the 
Hill—and who have come to know the 
force and the ability of this quiet, firm, 
skillful, honest man, are proud to pay 
our tribute of devotion and admiration. 
The great State which he represents can 
long remember with pride and satisfac- 
tion one who has served well. We hope 
he will have many years of active serv- 
ice in other fields, and we feel certain 
that some day he will merit the words: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
people of the State of Iowa will miss the 
services of Tom Martin, who now has 
determined to conclude his many years 
of honorable and constructive service to 
them, both here in the Senate and pre- 
viously in the House of Representatives. 

The Members of the U.S. Senate will 
miss Tom Martin, as, indeed, will his 
colleagues on the other side of the Cap- 


itol, too. 
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I have had the honor of knowing the 
able junior Senator from Iowa, not 
alone as a colleague and as one with 
whom I have worked in committee, but 
also as a faithful exponent of the prin- 
ciples which have guided him and as a 
diligent legislator in advancing those 
principles when the legislative occasion 
has so indicated. 

It was just a year ago, I recall, that 
the people of his State were tremen- 
dously interested in a matter of legisla- 
tion pending before a committee of 
which I was a member; and I recall the 
thorough fashion in which Tom Martin 
documented his facts and strongly and 
persuasively urged the committee to 
take honest action in the interest of the 
people he represented—so much so, that 
we were able to accomplish what his own 
work had indicated. 

Beyond that, my wife and I have 
known Mrs. Martin and her distin- 
guished husband as our personal 
friends; and it goes without saying that 
we and others like us in the Congress 
look forward to years of happy friend- 
ship and association with the Martins, 
even though officially our paths will 
cease to run together when this session 
draws to its close. 

I am glad to join, Tom, with your col- 
leagues on the Republican side of the 
aisle and also with your colleagues on 
the Democratic side of the aisle in wish- 
ing you Godspeed and many years of 
health and happiness in the years ahead, 
and to repeat what I said a moment 
ago—that all of us will keenly miss you. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I know of no one more 
sincere, conscientious, and faithful or a 
greater American than Tom Martin. He 
is the kind of person everyone likes. He 
is down to earth. He has a great deal of 
good common sense. This body is going 


‘to miss him very, very much. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have a 
brother, Gen. Luther L. Hill, who lives 
in the city of Des Moines, Iowa, the 
capital of the State, and he has often 
told me of the high esteem and the 
great appreciation in which the people 
of Iowa hold Tom MartT1n. 

Having been privileged to serve here 
in the Senate with Tom Martin, I can 
well understand the feelings of the peo- 
ple of Iowa for him. He has been one of 
the strong men of this body, able cou- 
rageous, and indefatigable. He has made 
many fine contributions to the work of 
the Senate. He has accomplished much 
for his people and for our country. We 
regret to see him leave us and pay our 
tribute to him—the patriot, the devoted 
public servant, and the fine American. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
am happy to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the junior Senator from Iowa. 
My memory takes me back to January 
1939, when he and I were members of a 
group of Republican freshman Repre- 
sentatives who began their service in 
the House at a time when there was a 
significant revival in our party’s activi- 
ties. I recall that Tom Martin, after 
having an exceptional military career, 
contributed materially to the work of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Later, as a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, he established a 
reputation for being a friend of our do- 
mestic minerals industry. He ac- 
quainted himself with the problems of 
the industry and helped to solve many of 
them. When stockpiling became essen- 
tial as a military program, Tom MarTIN 
was a stalwart champion who strove to 
provide economic preparedness. 

Mr. President, during the 86th Con- 
gress it has been a pleasure to work with 
Senator MarTIN on the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee where he has 
displayed an unusual understanding of 
the essential need to develop our water 
resources. He has also, during the past 
2 years, been a conscientious member of 
the Outdoor Recreational Resources Re- 
view Commission. 

Mr. President, Iowa and our Nation 
have benefited greatly by the services of 
Senator MarTIN; and he will long be re- 
membered for his efforts to make our 
country strong in resisting Communist 
aggression. He has been devoted to the 
preservation of American ideals to 
strengthen our Republican Party’s con- 
tribution in safeguarding our way of life. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak concerning the public service 
rendered by our colleague, Senator Mar- 
TIN, of Iowa. 

Twenty-two years ago this fall, the 
people of my State honored me by elect- 
ing me to the House of Representatives; 
and at the same time Tom MARTIN was 
elected a Representative from the State 
of Iowa. Throughout the years we have 
been friends. 

It is seldom that any district or State 
is represented by a person with qualities 
of character and sturdiness and integrity 
greater than those exemplified by the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. MarT1n]. 

It was during his early service in the 
House of Representatives that the then 
Representative MarTIN served with dis- 
tinction on the Committee on Military 
Affairs. That was prior to the reorgani- 
zation of Congress. Mr. Martin took his 
duties seriously—as he always does. He 
traveled thousands and thousands of 
miles, to all parts of the world, visiting 
camps, military installations, training 
centers, battlefields, and elsewhere. He 
became interested in the sinews of war 
and in the minerals and other compo- 
nents needed for great industrial pro- 
duction. His work in that field has been 
a distinct contribution to the economy of 
our country and to its defense. 

After the war ended, Mr. MartTIn 
sought a place on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, where it was my privi- 
lege to serve. There, we served together, 
and we joined in sponsoring legislation 
which had the object of extending to 
agricultural America the same rights 
and privileges under our tax laws that 
industry had, particularly as regards the 
allowance of soil-conservation expendi- 
tures as business expenses in connection 
with farming and permitting, in connec- 
tion with the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery and other farm equipment, a 
more realistic depreciation allowance, 
Similar to the depreciation allowance per- 
mitted industry. 
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So, Mr. President, throughout the 
years it has been my privilege not only 
to work with Senator Mart1n, but also to 
observe his fine work. 

It is with a feeling of deep regret that 
I recall his decision of a few months ago 
not to seek reelection. 

He has made very valuable contribu- 
tions, both to the State of Iowa and to 
the Nation; and particularly have his 
contributions been felt in the field of na- 
tional defense and in the field of the fi- 
nancial stability and financial structure 
of our Nation. 

Senator Martin is a splendid family 
man. He is very much interested in his 
children and his grandchildren. 

It is my sincere hope that he will have 
many years of happiness, health, and 
useful life, during which he will enjoy 
the fruits of his labor and will enjoy his 
fine family. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the felicitations 
extended to our retiring colleague, Sen- 
ator Tom Martin, of Iowa. Yesterday, 
while the tributes were being paid to 
him, most deservedly, from both sides 
of the aisle, I was tied up in a confer- 
ence committee of the Appropriations 
Committee with our colleagues from the 
House, continuing the long standing 
battle concerning the so-called Yates 
amendment. I am happy to say that 
battle has been satisfactorily ended, 
with victory for the Senate position. So 
I now rise to join in the expressions of 
felicitation extended by my colleagues. 

Tom MartTIn, of Iowa, came to the 
House of Representatives the same day 
I entered the House of Representatives 
from the State of South Dakota. We 
have enjoyed a warm and enduring 
friendship throughout the years. I re- 
gret that he has elected to retire volun- 
tarily, but I wish to Tom and to his 
charming wife Dorris the happiest fu- 
ture as they return to private life. 

Tom MartTIN has served the people of 
America and his constituents in Iowa 
exceedingly well. He has_ specialized 
primarily in affairs of taxation and 
problems involving national defense. He 
has made many sturdy, significant and 
lasting contributions in both those areas. 

In addition to working with Tom 
MARTIN as a colleague in the House and 
as a colleague in the Senate, I have en- 
joyed a social acquaintance and per- 
sonal friendship with him through the 
years. My best wishes go to him. We 
Shall miss him in the Senate. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, it is with 
the deepest regret that I observe that 
Senator MARTIN will retire from the Sen- 
ate this year. Although I have known 
his plan for some time, it is a matter of 
regret to both Mrs. Bush and myself that 
we Shall lose the close friendship we have 
enjoyed during our service together in 
the Senate. 

I have followed the career of Senator 
Tom MarTIN with considerable interest 
long before he came to the Senate. He 
was a very active and quiet senior mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, and he was one of the most effec- 
tive members of that body. I think it has 
been unfortunate for the Senate and un- 
fortunate for the defense program that 
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Senator Martin has not been a member 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, because I know, from my con- 
versations with him and my knowledge 
of his service in the House, that as a 
member of that committee he could have 
made a very important contribution to 
the thinking and the actions of that com- 
mittee. 

Nevertheless, he has been in all re- 
spects an effective, devoted and a con- 
scientious Member of this body; and, as 
I have said, it is with deep regret that I 
contemplate his leaving us at the end of 
this session of Congress, and I take this 
opportunity to wish both him and his 
charming wife every happiness in the 
years that lie ahead. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is 
always very difficult at a time like 
this to say appropriate words which 
do not fall into the category of cliches, 
words which really express the true feel- 
ings of those of us in the Senate. I 
merely wish to say that in the 6 years 
I have served with Tom MartTIN in the 
Senate I have enjoyed every bit of my 
association with him. His great and 
long service in the House of Representa- 
tives, not only on the Armed Services 
Committee but also on the Ways and 
Means Committee, peculiarly prepared 
him and qualified him for service in the 
Senate. I have found time and time 
again in talking with him that the 
breadth of experience he had attained 
there was of great value to me. I would 
be remiss if I did not also say that the 
association that my wife and I had with 
Dorris, Tom MartTIn’s wife, has also been 
one of the most pleasant associations we 
have had in the Senate. 

On the occasion of his leaving I join 
with all my colleagues in wishing him 
well in whatever pursuit he may take up 
from this point, because, knowing Tom 
MakTIN, I cannot think that this will be 
the end of his career. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as one of the Members of the Sen- 
ate from the State of Iowa, I wish to say 
that I believe I speak for the people of 
the State of Iowa in general when I ex- 
press appreciation to the colleagues who 
today have so eloquently and so sincerely 
spoken of their admiration and regard 
for Tom MartTIN and of their sincere re- 
gret and sense of loss at his determina- 
tion to retire from the Senate. 

Also, Mr. President, I believe that those 
who in the past have expressed their 
trust and their confidence in Tom Mar- 
TIN, as shown by his repeated election to 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Senate, likewise will appreciate. the 
tributes which Senators have paid to him 
today. 

Mr. President, we in Iowa thank our 
colleagues who have so expressed them- 
selves, 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I shall 
not attempt to make a speech at this 
time. 

I am deeply moved by the tributes 
which have been paid me today by my 
esteemed colleagues. I only hope and 
pray that I am worthy of what they 
have said. After their very kind testi- 
monials, I must admit that I am puzzled 
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when I look to the future and consider 
what I shall do. I cannot now answer 
that question. 

I know the Army will not take me 
back, for my knowledge of Army drill is 
now out of date. After all, it has been 
many, many years since I was on active 
military duty. 

I know that I cannot do active farm- 
ing again, I say to my friend, Senator 
Arken, for I am a horse-and-mule 
farmer and a lantern-carrying farmer; 
and one of my out-of-date farming ex- 
perience does not fit into the modern 
picture. When I returned from World 
War I, I found that my kind of farming 
became out of date when my brother 
purchased his first tractor. From that 
time on, there was no place on the farm 
for me, for my farming experience was 
in handling farm animals and in the old- 
fashioned kind of farming. So I do not 
believe there is time for me to adjust 
to modern farming and to go back to the 
old farm again. Our farm has been in 
our family for 115 years; and my brother, 
Sterling Martin, who is just a little older 
than I am, is running it now. But I 
cannot keep up with him. Just see what 
modern farming has done to me. 

I know I cannot go back to coaching 
track again, because my grandson has 
already outdistanced me in throwing the 
heavy weights. In fact, he has out- 
distanced my marks in every athletic 
event, notwithstanding the fact that I 
followed that profession for 25 years. 

One of my colleagues asked, a while 
ago, if I have any grandchildren. I 
have nine. The one to whom I referred 
just now is in college, and eight more are 
coming along. I believe every one of 
them will outdistance me in every event. 

I cannot go back to coaching the rifie 
team, because I have lost my shooting 
eye and my trigger finger control. 

So I am a little outdated for going 
back to the old paths. 

I have been absent from the practice 
of law for 22 years, and for a like period 
of time I have been absent from the 
practice of accounting. In the mean- 
time those professions have been mod- 
ernized to such an extent that if I tried 
to resume active practice in them, I 
would be out of date. 

However, I shall continue my interest 
in all those lines, of course; and I shall 
watch and observe, with very great in- 
terest, the further service of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States, knowing full well 
that with the Congress in its historic 
powers, the future of our Nation is in 
able hands. 

Mr. President, it has been a great 
privilege to serve in the Congress over 
the past 22 years. However, I have to 
realize that the end of life’s span has an 
inevitable claim. If I were to return for 
another term, I would have exceeded the 
life span of my father and of my father’s 
father. Dorris and I celebrated our 40th 
wedding anniversary the 5th of this 
month; and we realize that we have all 
too few years left ahead. 

It was a hard decision to make; I 
hesitated long before I made it. 

Mr. President, I cannot close now 
without paying a tribute to my staff. 
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Most of my colleagues know that my ad- 
ministrative assistant, Miss Jane Bittner, 
recently was honored by receiving the 
first annual Secretary of the Year 
Award, as the outstanding secretary on 
Capitol Hill. She is the first to receive 
this award, a climax to her 36 years of 
service in the Congress. She is retiring. 

My second secretary, Fern Mann, is 
completing 34 years of service; and she 
is retiring. 

Miss Claire Keefe retired a year ago, 
after more than 40 years of service. 

Lelia Carman has completed over 27 
years of service and she is retiring also. 

I have on my staff others who have 
served for almost as long: Mary Solari, 
24 years of service; Kathleen Hansen, 
23 years of service; Barbara Gelsleichter, 
14 years of service. Eileen Linahan and 
Amy Bradley have much shorter service 
in Government but they too are highly 
qualified, tireless, and efficient. In fact, 
I have a very, very experienced and effi- 
cient staff; otherwise, I could not have 
done what I undertook years ago in han- 
dling the questionnaires which gave 
comprehensive coverage to all issues 
presented by the President, in his mes- 
sages to Congress, his news releases and 
his press conferences. When I lost Miss 
Keefe through retirement Mrs. Martin 
served temporarily until we readjusted 
our workload. When my able Adminis- 
trative Assistant Russell Turner re- 
signed last December, I promoted Miss 
Bittner to administrative assistant and 
Mrs. Martin rejoined my staff to help 
again in the readjustment; also to help 
with the very exacting work of reducing 
my extensive files of correspondence and 
other materials preparatory to the clos- 
ing of my Senate office. 

I could not have undertaken the ques- 
tionnaires and the newsletters had I not 
had these great members of my own 
staff. I wish to pay each and every one 
of them a justly earned tribute for 
the record made in our office. 

Our mail load was delightfully heavy. 
I have had wonderful mail for 22 years. 
I did not fully realize this fact until I 
started packing up and cleaning out my 
office. Mrs. Martin and I have been 
working at those tasks, both at home and 
at the office. My staff has been working 
at it at the office, and it is a tremendous 
undertaking. I have not found a freight 
train long enough to haul all the files out 
of Washington. We have to clean up 
the files of material as well as correspon- 
dence. Itis one of the most difficult tasks 
I have ever faced. I did not know it was 
going to be quite so difficult. I may not 
have had the nerve to retire from the 
Senate at this time had I realized what 
a tremendous job I had on hand. It is 
the biggest job I have ever faced. The 
most serious challenge I have under- 
taken has been to try to make a reason- 
able condensation of the matters I have 
on hand that I wish to take along with 
me. 
I wish to say thank you to one and all. 
I have really had a delightful period of 
22 years in the Congress and here on 
Capitol Hill. I have enjoyed every bit 
of it. I shall look back to this day as the 
greatest day of my life, because I ap- 
preciate the sentiment back of the kind 
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statements which have been made. I 
only hope I am worthy of them. 

I shall be departing within a very few 
days on a trip with the Battle Monuments 
Commission, to which the Vice President 
so kindly assigned me. The Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences has 
extended that trip for me to cover a lot 
of work in that field in Europe, while 
Mrs. Martin and I are over there. 

Mr. President, I suppose I should ask 
unanimous consent to be given leave of 
absence for the period of this session 
beyond June 22, because I shall be absent 
on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I look 
forward with special pleasure to going 
into retirement. Dorris and I have al- 
ways had a very real philosophy in this 
world, namely, to look ahead, to always 
look toward something, not away from 
anything. That has been our philosophy 
all through the 40 years we have enjoyed 
together. By following that philosophy 
in this instance and looking ahead, I 
know we shall enjoy our retirement. 

In closing, I wish to pay to Dorris the 
best tribute I can give to anyone. The 
way I feel about her reminds me of a 
little quotation I heard while I was in 
high school, and it fits her perfectly: 

Cloudy the day or stormy the night, 
The sky of her heart is ever bright. 


I look forward to retirement with in- 
describable pleasure. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 

S. 2327. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the better registra- 
tion of births in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes”; 

S. 2439. An act to authorize certain teach- 
ers in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia to count as creditable service for 
retirement purposes certain periods of au- 
thorized leave without pay taken by such 
teachers for educational purposes; 

S. 2954. An act to exempt from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia income tax compensa- 
tion paid to alien employees by certain in- 
ternational organizations; and 

S.J. Res. 42. Joint resolution to establish 
an objective for coordinating the develop- 
ment of the District of Columbia with the 
development of other areas in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan region and the policy 
to be followed in the attainment thereof, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10183) to 
amend the Fire and Casualty Act regu- 
lating the business of fire, marine, and 
casualty insurance in the District of 
Columbia. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10087) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers to elect 
an overall limitation on the foreign tax 
credit; asked a conference with the Sen- 
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ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. MILLs, Mr. 
Foranp, Mr. Kine of California, Mr. 
Mason, and Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow. 
ing bills of the House: 

H.R. 10000. An act to amend further cer- 
tain provisions of the District of Columbia 
tax laws relating to overpayments and re- 
funds of taxes erroneously collected; 

H.R. 10684. An act to amend sections 1 
and 5b of the Life Insurance Act for the 
District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 10761. An act to provide for the rep- 
resentation of indigents in judicial proceed- 
ings in the District of Columbia. 





LABOR DISPUTES IN THE NEWS- 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me for an 
insertion in the Recorp, with the under- 
standing that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960, I submitted Senate Reso- 
lution 271, calling for a Senate investi- 
gation of labor policies of the newspaper 
industry of the country. 

I have tried in vain, to date, to get 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to agree to set a time for hear- 
ings on my resolution, although the 
labor policies of the American news- 
paper industry continue to worsen. 

I ask unanimous consent that my reso- 
lution be printed at this point in my 
remarks, and that it be followed by an 
article entitled “Sam Newhouse’s Fight 
Against the Unions,” which recently ap- 
peared in the “Californian.” One need 
only read the article to realize the great 
need for the investigation called for by 
my resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas it is vital to the public interest 
of the United States that labor disputes in 
the newspaper industry be resolved through 
the orderly process of free collective bar- 
gaining; and 

Whereas in certain strikes which have re- 
cently occurred or are now in progress in 
the newspaper industry it appears that the 
employers involved have repudiated the 
orderly process of free collective bargaining 
4s @ means for the settlement of labor dis-~ 
putes, and have instead resorted to the de- 
vice of employing professional strikebreak- 
ers, Many of whom are transported in inter- 
state commerce, and who belong to well- 
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established groups organized for the sole 
purpose of breaking newspaper strikes in the 
United States wherever they occur; and 

Whereas it also appears that, in order to 
escape their duty of settling labor disputes 
by the process of free collective bargaining, 
certain newspaper employers, as a strike- 
breaking device, has subscribed to so-called 
strike insurance policies, some of which have 
been negotiated outside the United States; 
and 

Whereas it further appears that the em- 
ployment of such strikebreaking devices is 
becoming an established pattern among 
newspaper employers to circumvent the 
orderly process of free collective bargaining 
as @ means for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed under section 134(a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
dictions specified by rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investi- 
gate, and make a complete study of the ex- 
tent to which newspaper employers who are 
involved in labor dispui+ss with their em- 
ployees have adopted the practice of utiliz- 
ing the services of professional strikebreak- 
ers, employed locally or in interstate com- 
merce, and of subscribing to so-called strike 
insurance as a means of coercing their em- 
ployees and otherwise subverting the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining, and the ex- 
tent to which the employment of these prac- 
tices by such newspaper employers has un- 
dermined the accepted principle that labor 
disputes be settled through the orderly proc- 
ess of free collective bargaining. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from the date on which this 
resolution is agreed to, to January 31, 1961, 
inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable, and (2) 
to employ on a temporary basis technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and con- 
sultants. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for such legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but no later than January 31, 1961. 

Src. 4. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
8 , Shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


eee 


[From the Californian, April 1960] 
SaM NEWHOUSE’S FIGHT AGAINST THE UNIONS 


As mergers increase and more and more 
cities are reduced to a single newspaper 
ownership, the danger that the newspaper 
will become chiefly a voice of the local power 
setup increases.—Louis M. Lyons, curator, 
Nieman Foundation, Harvard University. 

Samuel I. Newhouse is America’s third 
largest chain publisher. Included in his 
mass media empire, which is valued at $200 
million, are 14 newspapers, 9 radio and tele- 
vision stations, and 9 magazines. In view 
of Newhouse’s background, his acquirement 
of such vast wealth in the field of mass 
communications is amazing. 

Sam Newhouse was born 64 years ago in 
New York City, the oldest of eight children 
of immigrant Russian parents. By hard 
work he got through law school and passed 
his bar examination. But Sam Newhouse 
saw greater profits than the law can bring in 
the business side of publishing. So it was 
that he bought a newspaper in Fitchburg, 
Mass., when he was only 25 years old. 

After 1 year, Newhouse sold the paper at 
a 50-percent profit, but that was the last 
time he got rid of any of his holdings. From 
then on, the story of Sam Newhouse’s sharp 
business practices became legend among 
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publishers, and the legend grew out of a pat- 
ented Newhouse formula for success—pur- 
chase and consolidation. 

First Newhouse would buy a newspaper. 
Then he would buy another in the same city 
and consolidate. The result would be a one- 
newspaper town, or at best a town with 
newspapers under one ownership. 

Newhouse himself is not and never has 
been a newspaperman. He cannot write a 
good letter. He almost never visits the edi- 
torial offices of his publishing outlets. He 
is only interested in the $250,000 annual 
salary his enterprises now enable him to 
draw. The enterprises are: 

Fourteen newspapers: Portland Oregonian, 
Newark Star-Ledger, St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, Syracuse Herald-Journal, Syracuse 
Herald-American, Syracuse Post-Standard, 
Staten Island Advance, Long Island Press, 
Long Island Star-Journal, Harrisburg Patriot, 
Harrisburg Evening News, Jersey Journal, 
Birmingham News, Huntsville (Ala.) Times. 

Nine radio and TV stations—KOIN-TV 
and KOIN-AM in Portland; WSYR-TV and 
WSYR-AM and FM in Syracuse; WIPA-TV 
in Harrisburg; and WAPI-TV and WAPI-AM 
and FM in Birmingham. 

Nine magazines—Vogue, Vogue Pattern 
Book, British Vogue, French Vogue, House & 
Garden, British House & Garden, French 
House & Garden, Glamour, and Bride’s Mag- 
azine. 

The history of Newhouse’s newspaper ac- 
quisitions has been one of bitter labor dis- 
putes. The first strike in the history of 
the American Newspaper Guild was called 
in 1933 against his Staten Island Advance. 
The first strike in the 25-year history of the 
St. Louis Newspaper Guild was against his 
Globe-Democrat. 

Throughout this history of labor disputes, 
one strike-provoking factor has predomi- 
nated: Newhouse’s mania for mergers, which 
inevitably throw men out of work. New- 
house has made no secret of his love for 
mergers. He was quoted in Editor & Pub- 
lisher, trade magazine of the newspaper busi- 
ness, as having said current tax problems 
make it advisable for local papers to gain 
strength by affiliation with other newspapers. 

His interest in the strength of local papers 
does not extend, however, to taking part in 
civic affairs of the communities in which 
he publishes. He rarely ever visits those 
communities, confining himself to business 
ventures worked from his New York office. 
Joe Bailey, vice president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, described New- 
house this way: 

“If he has done anything constructive 
for humanity in this country, I have yet to 
learn of it.” 

It was in 1950 that this big businessman 
purchased the Portland Oregonian for $514 
million in cash. Since then he has made 
two 15-minute visits to the Oregonian plant. 
Yet the two short visits were enough to 
tell Newhouse what he wanted. He wanted 
Portland’s other newspaper, the Oregon 
Journal. 

The Oregonian and the Oregon Journal 
are the only two newspapers in Oregon with 
statewide circulation. Single ownership of 
the two would mean complete political 
domination of the State. 

It is with these facts in mind that the 
Portland newspaper strike, entering its 4th 
month as this is written, becomes mean- 
ingful. 

It was on November 10 of last year that 
50 members of the local stereotypers union, 
consisting of the men who make the curved 
metal printing plates used on the huge 
presses of the daily newspaper, struck Port- 
land’s two newspapers. Approximately 850 
employees represented by the other craft 
unions and Portland’s Newspaper Guild re- 
fused to cross the stereotypers’ picket line. 
Around 750 employees remained on their 
jobs. The strike was on. 
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Within a few hours after the strike be- 
gan, management of the two newspapers had 
consolidated into one newspaper in the 
Oregonian plant, new hired hands had ar- 
rived from all over the country (including 
Florida) and production had resumed. 

Here was an astounding turn of affairs 
in a labor-management dispute. How in 
the world could help from as far from 
Portland as Florida be hired and at work 
within a few hours after a supposedly unex- 
pected strike was called? 

It was planned that way—months in ad- 
vance. 

The Oregon Journal, owned by local people, 
was floundering. The Oregonian, owned by 
an easterner, was prospering. Sam New- 
house’s philosophy in such a situation is to 
buy up the weak competitors and produce 
one big, moneymaking giant. Yet even he 
dared not arrange such a deal openly be- 
cause of the absolute statewide monopoly on 
the news this would have given him, and 
the public uproar that might have resulted. 
No self-respecting Oregonian could have 
failed to complain about an outsider with 
no interest in his State’s affairs taking con- 
trol of the news. 

If consolidation of the two newspapers 
were to be brought about, it would have to 
appear as the natural result of a situation 
without any other solution. Newhouse and 
his advisers put their heads together and 
planned a series of antiunion measures that 
would be certain to produce a strike at both 
newspapers. 

Their main antiunion measure was a 
beauty: a highly automated German-made 
plate caster called Man, which supposedly 
required the services of only one operator, 
against the four being used on the plate 
casters now in the Portland papers’ plants. 
Newhouse and his men knew that this Ger- 
man machine is dangerous because it oper- 
ates with molten metal under high pressure 
and at temperatures over 600°. They knew 
the machine had been tried in only one 
other newspaper plant in this hemisphere— 
a Montreal newspaper—and had to be thrown 
out because of its many faults. They knew 
that one-man operation had never been 
proven. They knew that delivery could not 
be made for at least another year, and prob- 
ably longer. 

But they also knew that if they told the 
unions three jobs per machine would have 
to be dropped in the next stereotypers’ con- 
tract, the union would never stand for it. 

With the main issue resolved, the New- 
house dynasty then got in touch with sev- 
eral professional strikebreaking companies. 
These companies are relatively new on the 
American scene. They are known among 
union men as professional “scabs.”” When a 
strike is called at a plant, they have transient 
labor ready to move in and absorb union 
workers’ jobs for triple the union workers’ 
salaries plus living expenses. 

One of the chief scabs chosen by the New- 
house forces was Leo McCoy of Oklahoma 
City and Galveston, Tex. Suspended from 
the International Typographical Union in 
1946 for nonpayment of dues, he has since 
been employed often by the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association (an affiliate of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion) to break strikes. He and his men have 
taken on strikebreaking assignments in Las 
Vegas, Nev.; Kennewick, Wash.; Oklahoma 
City; Galveston; Ypsilanti, Mich.; and Reno, 
Nev. 

It was in Reno last July that a group of 
professional strikebreakers became intoxi- 
cated in a bar and started boasting they 
had “a date to break a strike in Portland next 
winter,” as one of them put it. This is a 
quote from one James Younger of Fort 
Smith, Ark. At the time he said this he was 
working behind picket lines at the Reno 
Gazette and Journal. His story has been 
confirmed; it is not just union propaganda. 
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James Younger knew 4 months before the 
Portland strike began and 2 months before 
the stereotypers even sat down to open nego- 
tiations with the Portland publishers that he 
would be in Portland in November. 

Once the strikebreakers had been lined up, 
the next step for Newhouse was to take out 
strike insurance. This is also a relatively 
new weapon in the continuous battle of big 
business against the unions. It has been 
pioneered by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and especially by Sam 
Newhouse. Two representatives of the New- 
house newspaper chain are on the newspaper 
publishing premium fund of the strike in- 
surance plan. They are Theodore New- 
house, Sam’s brother, general manager of the 
Long Island Press and Star-Journal, and vice 
president of the Oregonian Publishing Co. 
(although he lives in New York); and M. J. 
Frey, publisher of the Oregonian. 

Despite the fact that the powerful New- 
house and the more powerful ANPA back 
strike insurance, the filing of such policies 
was absolutely rejected in 1956 by New York 
State’s Department of Insurance on the 
ground that it is contrary to public policy. 
This ruling resulted from an investigation by 
the department of charges that strike insur- 
ance actually encouraged publishers to force 
their employees out on strike. The investiga- 
tion was supervised by the office of Jacos K. 
Javits, then attorney general of New York 
and now Republican—note: Republican— 
U.S. Senator from New York. 

“On July 26, 1956,” Javits stated for the 
record, “I was advised by the department of 
insurance that the filings of each insurance 
company involved were rejected on the 
ground that approval of such coverage would 
be contrary to public policy.” 

With that statement on the record, New- 
house had to go out of the United States to 
get his strike insurance. This was handled 
for him by Mendes and Mount of 27 William 
Street, New York, attorneys of Lloyds’ of 
London. These men got Montreal Trust Co., 
of Canada, to act as escrow agent. All pre- 
miums are paid to Montreal Trust and they 
are tax deductible as business expense. 
Montreal Trust will issue strike insurance to 
newspapers on the advice of Elisha Hanson, 
general counsel for the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. Montreal Trust 
pays strike insurance in U.S. dollars, pay- 
ments beginning with the eighth day of a 
strike. To do this, Montreal Trust main- 
tains a strike insurance war chest of more 
than $17 million, held well out of the reach 
of U.S. courts and laws. According to the 
policy written for Newhouse, Montreal Trust 
could pay up to $1 million in the present 
Portiand strike. 

The most damning evidence against New- 
house in the Portland strike is the fact that 
insurance was taken out on his newspaper, 
the Oregonian, and not the Oregon Journal. 
For it was the Journal that was in financial 
trouble, it is in the Oregonian plant that 
the joint newspaper is now being published, 
and it was the Oregonian that brought on 
the strike with its demands against the 
stereotypers. The Journal has no interest 
in the Man machine or any of the other 
demands which came up later. 

With the strikebreakers and strike insur- 
ance lined up, the Newhouse forces were 
ready. When negotiations for the new 
stereotypers’ contract had moved into the 
third month—still without any strike going 
on—the union was notified that the Man 
platecaster was to be installed in the 
Oregonian’s plant no matter what happened. 
This laborsaving machine, said Oregonian 
management, meant the union would have 
to agree in its contract that only one man 
would be needed to operate instead of the 
four on the regular platecasters. The state- 
ment was made without anyone’s knowing-— 
and no one knows yet—whether the machine 
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really does require only one operator. And 
that is when the 50 stereotypers walked out, 

No sooner had they done so than strike. 
breakers—116 of them—began moving into 
Portland. They flew in from Iowa, Texas, 
Louisiana, Florida, Nevada. Among them 
was James Younger, of Arkansas, living up 
to the promise he had made in a Reno bar 
4 months earlier. Only one came from Cali- 
fornia—Yancy F. Darbro, of El Centro. But 
the key personnel to arrive were Bill and 
Justine Glover, who train teletypesetter op- 
erators for the Bloor Schleppey-Shirley Klein 
professional strikebreaking service employed 
by the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. Thus, they joined the Leo McCoy 
service originally hired. 

Schleppey-Klein personnel are mostly fiy- 
ing squads of drunks, misfits, and social 
cripples. Even Time magazine had to report 
of them that within days of their arrival in 
Haverhill, Mass., for a strikebreaking job for 
the Haverhill Gazette, part of the gang was 
arrested for drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct. Yet Schleppey, an attorney who makes 
his home in Zionsville, Ind., has often been 
scheduled as a convention speaker by the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

As soon as the strikebreakers moved in, 
they began drawing pay of $300 to $600 per 
week plus all expenses—at least triple or 
more what the union men had been getting. 
Some of the scabs hauled shotguns and other 
weapons around. While the daily press 
across the Nation was to report that the 
unions were stirring up the trouble in Port- 
land and dynamiting trucks, the strike- 
breakers flaunted their weapons and began 
inciting scraps. More insidious, they began 
a terror campaign. 

Mrs, Leroy Blubaum, wife of one of the 
union’s presidents, was telephoned and told 
that her husband had better quit his union 
activities and resign from his position, or 
“watch out.” Mrs. Leto Rooklidge, wife of 
Chester Rooklidge, a member of the stereo- 
typers’ negotiating committee, was called 
and threatened that her husband was in for 
“physical harm” if he did not stop his 
“union agitation.” Mrs. Robert Burgess, who 
had gone on the picket line with her union 
husband, was told that the caller had pic- 
tures of her and her husband and warned 
not to go out on the streets by herself be- 
cause it “might be dangerous.” 

While the daily press painted a picture of 
union violence, this is what was happening 
in Portland. 

With the strikebreakers and strike insur- 
ance set up, there was obviously no pressure 
on the Newhouse forces to negotiate a settle- 
ment. As in the old bloody days of pure 
capitalism, management could try to starve 
out its employees while not losing a cent. 
The tactics became obvious to the unions as 
negotiations proceeded. 

First, the unions tried to settle over the 
Man machine. Once the faults of the ma- 
chine and the fact it could not be delivered 
for at least another year had come to light, 
the stereotypers made the sensible offer of 
holding the matter in abeyance. Settle the 
contract on all other issues and let this one 
ride until 1 year from now. Management 
refused. The union then went one step 
further, offering to let management and 
union officials work out a formula for the 
number of men necessary to operate the 
machine after the machine actually had 
arrived and everyone had more details about 
it. For the present, no one really knew 
much about the machine and it was still 
doubtful if the thing ever would be delivered. 

Management refused the offer, insisting 
that only one man could be permitted to 
run the machine which no one had even 
seen in operation. The union would have 
to agree to this one year in advance of the 
gadget’s possible arrival in Portland. 

Next development was management's in- 
sistence that the important strikebreakers 
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be given priority for employment after the 


strike was over. Here was a flabbergasting 
pro} 1, To agree to it meant that the 
union would be knocking 20- and 30-year 
employees, citizens of Portland, out of jobs 
in favor of transient workers from Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, and other faraway places. 
Obviously, management knew in advance 
such a proposal could only serve to insure 
the strike’s continuation. And that is pre- 
cisely what the Newhouse forces wanted. 

In the meantime, another brickbat had 
been hurled at the union. Foremen in the 
production department, insisted manage- 
ment, must hereafter be nonunion men; and 
this must be written into the contract. 
Stunned by this proposal, union Officials 
nevertheless tried to bargain. They offered 
the compromise suggestion that whether or 
not a foreman becomes a member of the 
union be left entirely to the individual 
foreman. Management said no and charged 
it is illegal for foremen to belong to the 
union—this despite a U.S. court of appeals 
ruling in Washington on November 25 that 
it is not illegal. 

There was still more to come. Newhouse’s 
forces insisted that the stereotypers take 
a 12%4-percent hourly pay cut and work 2 
hours longer per week. Next, there must 
be an open shop in the newspaper plant. 
And finally, there must be a no-strike clause 
in any new contract. 

There was no longer any question about 
it. Newhouse and company were deliber- 
ately setting up completely warped demands 
that no union could accept so that the union 
would have to continue the strike, the Ore- 
gonian would continue drawing strike in- 
surance, the union would be broken, the 
Oregon Journal would be broken, and the 
Oregonian would come out the solitary dis- 
penser of the news in Portland. 

While all of this was going on, the relay 
of details of the strike to the public was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Ore- 
gonian. Among other falsehoods of horrible 
proportions, the stereotypers were depicted as 
a featherbedding union which demands the 
use of four men to operate a one-man ma- 
chine. No mention was made of the union’s 
offer to settle the thing in the fairest way 
any man could imagine. 

Nor was any mention made of the fact 
that the same issues at stake in the Port- 
land strike had just been settled speedily and 
peacefully in a single, 7-hour session be- 
tween Detroit newspapers and the stereo- 
typers’ local in that city. It seems that the 
Detroit Times, Free Press, and News had also 
become interested in the Man plate caster. 
Since no one really knew how many men 
would be required to operate it, however, the 
three Detroit newspapers agreed to wait 1 
year or more until the machine could be 
delivered before settling the matter. It 
was agreed that both sides would watch the 
machine in operation, then decide on the 
proper number of men. Also settled in the 
same 7-hour session was the issue of foremen. 
The choice of whether or not to join the 
union was left up to individual foremen. 

If there were still any doubts that New- 
house did not want the Portland strike set- 
tled, they were dispelled when Oregon’s 
Republican Governor, Mark Hatfield, offered 
to mediate a settlement and Oregon’s Demo- 
cratic Senator, Richard Neuberger, recom- 
mended the appointment of a citizens’ fact- 
finding committee to clarify the strike issues 
for the public. The union accepted both pro- 
posals. Management rejected them. 

Oregon’s Senator WayYNE Morse, long 
hated by the publishers of both Portland 
papers, obligingly kept out of the fight at 
union officials’ request—until whether he 
did or not no longer mattered. Then he 
made the suggestion that the deans or mem- 
bers of faculties of seven schools of jour- 
nalism be accepted by both sides as a fact- 
finding board with the authority to make 
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recommendations. The recommendations 
would not be binding on either side. The 
union said okay. The publishers refused. 

In a lengthy speech on the Senate floor, 
Morse stated: 

“In all my years in the State of Oregon, 
through such labor strife as we have had 
from time to time, including some serious 
strikes on occasions on the waterfront, I 
have never witnessed such vicious antilabor 
employer conduct as I have witnessed on 
the part of the publishers and editors of 
the Portland Journal and the Oregonian in 
connection with this newspaper strike. 

“Samuel Newhouse is not really a news- 
paperman. He is basically a financier; he 
is not interested in newspapers; he is in- 
terested in what newspapers can make for 
him by way of profit.” 

But WAYNE MokrsE, eccentric, moody, and 
yet a genius and great politician, was ignored 
by his colleagues as he so often is. 

Production of the combined newspaper 
put out in the Oregonian plant went on. It 
went on through professional strikebreakers, 
in some cases female strikebreakers worked 
at teletypesetting machines 72 hours a week 
in violation of Oregon State law. 

The publishing of the combined paper and 
the payment of exorbitant wages to strike- 
breakers was financed by strike insurance. 
And there was a question of whether the use 
of strikebreakers in itself violated a law— 
specifically, the Byrnes Act. This act, passed 
in 1936 and amended in 1949, prohibits not 
only the transportation of persons to inter- 
fere with peaceful picketing, but also applies 
to the transportation of persons with the in- 
tent to use them to interfere with the right 
of regular employees to organize collectively 
for bargaining purposes. Because this law 
has been invoked so infrequently, however, 
there are no recorded court decisions to show 
how far the law goes in restricting manage- 
ment’s right to replace strikers with new 
employees brought in from other States. If 
it is against the law, Sam Newhouse could 
be fined $5,000 and imprisoned for 2 years. 

Will the case be taken to the courts? Par- 
don our cynicism. 

While Newhouse used his strike insurance 
to beat down the unions, the unions them- 
selves avoided a similar insurance plan offered 
to the AFL-CIO to insure members against 
time lost during strikes. Nelson Cruikshank, 
director of the AFL-CIO Department of Social 
Insurance, termed the plan a violation of the 
principles of both insurance and unionism. 

“You don’t insure when the risk is in- 
creased by the insurance,” Cruikshank said. 
“A group of workers might have a grievance 
and the insurance would encourage them to 
call a walkout when the problem could be 
settled peacefully. These forms of insurance 
actually provoke strikes.” 

Obviously, Newhouse and company had no 
such scruples and the public of Oregon was 
beginning to get wise to that fact. An out- 
standing religious leader of Portland, Dr. 
Richard M. Steiner of Portland’s First Uni- 
tarian Church, publicly stated that the citi- 
zens of his city have had to rely “upon 
rumors and upon the biased statements 
printed by the party that has control of the 
main avenue of information.” 

With public awareness growing, a commit- 
tee of newspaper union representatives be- 
gan preparing cost estimates for putting out 
a third newspaper in Portland, tentatively 
named the Portland Daily News. Union 
members launched a house-to-house canvass 
to measure public interest and to urge peo- 
ple to cancel their subscriptions to the com- 
bined newspaper. The stereotypers union 
claims that cancellations as a result of this 
campaign have neared 100,000. 

It is wonderful to think about the possi- 
bility of Sam Newhouse’s greed resulting 
in a Portland newspaper run by the people 
instead of a business monarchy. If it hap- 
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pens, it will be the greatest event of news- 
paper journalism in this century. 

And waiting to staff such a newspaper 
are some of the Nation’s most prominent 
reporters, loyal newspapermen who have 
supported the stereotypers in their fight 
against Newhouse by honoring the picket 
lines. They include: 

Wallace Turner, Oregonian, winner of 
two Heywood Broun Awards for exposing 
scandal in the sale of Indian lands, and for 
his brilliant investigations of vice. 

Donald J. Sterling, Jr., Journal, Nieman 
fellow whose reporting of city government 
has won great respect for impartiality and 
accuracy. 

Wilma Morrison, Oregonian, education edi- 
tor, twice winner of the National Education 
Writers Association’s top award, only nonedu- 
cator ever appointed to the educational pol- 
icy committee of the NEA, former Oregon 
education citizen of the year. (When Port- 
land voters recently knocked down a tax 
increase that would have provided more 
money for their schools, Superintendent of 
Schools Floyd Light said it was because 
Wilma Morrison was not around to push 
for the measure.) 

J. Edward Reid, Journal, national award 
winner for crime reporting. 

Leverett Richards, Oregonian, national au- 
thority in the aviation field, a jet pilot him- 
self, public information officer for the Ant- 
arctic Operation Deep Freeze, and 1957 win- 
ner of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Award for outstanding contribution to avia- 
tion in Portland. 

These are some of the men and women— 
many with 20 and 30 years of loyal service 
behind them—who the publishers of the 
Oregonian and Journal are replacing now 
with inferior reporters and writers. To get 
them they are placing ads for deskmen at 
$138.75 a week and reporters at $131 a week. 
Also, letters are going out to select news- 
men across the Nation offering permanent 
employment—i.e., replacement of the bril- 
liant newsmen cited. (The editor of this 
publication got one. The reply should have 
made Editor Arden X. Pangborn, who mailed 
it out, react with fury.) 

The possibility of a people’s newspaper, 
the Portland Daily News—which would be 
certain to put the Newhouse sheet to 
shame—is the one great hope of this ag- 
gravated newspaper strike. The great dan- 
ger of it was expressed on the floor of the 
Senate by WAYNE Morse: 

“If the Newhouse dynasty succeeds in 
breaking these newspaper unions in Port- 
land, it will be but encouragement and 
inducement for other antilabor employers in 
our State—and we have our fair share—to 
try to undercut and destroy unions in their 
plants, and, second, to set up an open shop 
movement in the State of Oregon.” 

He might have added: And in the Nation. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on June 
13 I placed in the ReEcorp an article en- 
titled “Sam Newhouse’s Fight Against the 
Unions.” The article had been repre- 
sented to me as one which had been 
written by Mr. Louis M. Lyons, of the 
Nieman Foundation. 

To my regret and embarrassment, I 

have learned from Mr. Lyons that he did 
not write the article, although the format 
of the article certainly justified that in- 
terpretation. 
. However, I have sent a letter of 
apology to Mr. Lyons, explaining that a 
newspaperman called me off the floor of 
the Senate and requested that I place 
the article in the Recorp, which I did. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to Mr. Lyons and Mr. 
Lyons’ letter to Mr. Robert Notson, editor 
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of the Oregonian, of Portland, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. The let- 
ters speak for themselves. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

NIEMAN FOUNDATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 20, 1960. 
Mr. RospertT C. NOTson, 
Editor, the Oregonian, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. NotTson: Mr. Philip Hochstein, 
of the Newark Star-Ledger, has just sent me 
an excerpt from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Senate (pp. 12407-12409) in which Senator 
‘WAYNE Morse introduced an article which he 
ascribed to me, printed in the Californian, 
entitled “Sam Newhouse’s Fight Against the 
Unions.” 

Mr. Hochstein suggests that I write you 
what I have told him: That this article is 
not mine; that I never saw it before; that 
I do not know the magazine the Californian 
and never saw it; that I do not claim to be 
sufficiently informed about Mr. Newhouse’s 
record with unions or the strike on the Ore- 
gonian to write an article about it; and that 
I have not—in the Californian or elsewhere. 

I am astonished that Senator Morse or 
any other reader of the article in the Cali- 
fornian would have ascribed it to me, unless 
it’s typography (which I have not seen) is 
so primitive as to be confusing. 

The article starts with a quotation from 
me about mergers in general; I think I 
recognize it as from a lecture I gave last 
fall at the University of Minnesota. The au- 
thor of the article evidently used it as his 
text. I was unaware of this, but I would 
have no right to object to being quoted in 
a general statement of my view of the in- 
creasing tendency to newspaper mergers. 

Ascribing the article to me, on the basis 
of the opening quotation, is clearly an er- 
ror. I regret that it has been propagated 
through the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp or else- 
where; and although I had no responsibility 
for it at all, or any knowledge of it till now, 
I am particularly sorry that it has been used 
in this way, and most especially if it led 
any of my friends on the Oregonian or else- 
where on Newhouse papers to believe I had 
written the article that is mistakenly as- 
cribed to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis M. LYOns. 
JUNE 23, 1960. 
Mr. Louis M. LYOns, 
Nieman Foundation, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

DEAR Mr. Lyons: Thank you very much 
for sending to me a copy of your letter of 
July 20 to Mr. Robert C. Notson, Editor, 
the Oregonian. 

Needless to say, Iam exceedingly sorry that 
the article which I introduced in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD on June 13 from the Cali- 
fornian was not in fact written by you. It 
was represented to me as your article and 
I inserted it on the basis of that under- 
standing. 

However, I today have inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD your letter of June 20 to 
Mr. Notson, along with my apology to you for 
this mistake. My mistake was an honest one 
and made in all good faith. 

In your letter to Mr. Notson you state, “I 
am astonished that Senator Morse or any 
other reader of the article in the Californian 
would have ascribed it to me, unless its 
typography (which I have not seen) is so 
primitive as to be confusing.” I doubt very 
much if you would have been astonished at 
my inserting your article in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp if you had been in my posi- 
tion in regard to the incident. I was called 
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off the floor of the Senate by a newspaper- 
man and given the article with the request 
that I insert it in the Recorp. He advised 
me that you were the author of the article. 
I glanced at the article and made the same 
mistake that apparently he made by attrib- 
uting to you authorship of the article based 
upon its format. After further discussion of 
the article with the newspaper correspondent 
who called me off the floor of the Senate, I 
agreed to insert it in the Recorp because I 
believed that the content of the article de- 
served to be called to the attention of Sen- 
ators and other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

However, you may be sure that if I had 
realized that you were not the author of the 
article I most certainly would not have 
attributed authorship to you. 

I have just talked to the newspaperman 
who made the request that I insert the 
article in the Recorp and his embarrassment 
is as great as mine. However, I do not in- 
tend to embarass him further because I take 
full responsibility for the mistake in view 
of the fact that I inserted the article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if it is 
in order to do so, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the permanent bound Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD be corrected to show, 
at the point where the article was placed 
in the Recorp, that it was not an article 
written by Mr. Lyons. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the news- 
paperman who gave me the article is 
just as embarrassed as I am. But I 
shall assume full responsibility, as I told 
Mr. Lyons, because I placed it in the 
RECORD. 

I may say, however, to the credit of the 
newspaperman, that he has come to me 
and expressed his very deep regret that 
he misinformed me. Nevertheless, I in- 
serted the article in the REcorp and had 
the responsibility of assuming, at least, 
that the article was authorized by Mr. 
Lyons. 





GROSS WASTES IN PROCUREMENT 
PRACTICES OF DEFENSE DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senate will soon have before it the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1961. The House passed a bill 
which increased the appropriations for 
military hardware but decreased the ap- 
propriations for supplies, civilian per- 
sonnel, and transportation. The House 
committee said quite clearly and quite 
correctly, in my opinion, that most, if 
not all, of the increases in military 
muscle could be paid for by a more effi- 
cient operation of the Department of 
Defense, particularly in the areas of pro- 
curement, supply, surplus property, and 
some of the fringe features. I salute the 
House committee for its extraordinarily 
fine effort. 

The Senate committee has now essen- 
tially done two things. First, it has in- 
creased the funds for military hardware 
and equipment even above the House 
figures. I certainly have no quarrel with 
this, in general, since the collapse of the 
summit—which occurred after the House 
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committee acted—and the continuing 
needs for our national defense make this, 
in my opinion, necessary. Second, how- 
ever, the Senate committee has restored 
many of the cuts which the House made 
in procurement and supplies, although 
the committee did say some very caustic 
things about the way the Department of 
Defense has handled procurement and 
supply. I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to the statement of the commit- 
tee on page 41 of the report. However, 
the Senate committee restored many of 
the cuts which the House made in pro- 
curement and supplies. With this I dis- 
agree, for I believe that as much as $2 
billion to $3 billion a year could be saved 
by the Defense Department and could 
be and should be used for planes, tanks, 
guns, missiles, and Marine Corps and 
Army combat troops if there were the 
will to do so. 

I believe in a strong national defense. 
I am willing to vote the funds for a more 
adequate defense, if they are needed, and 
to vote for the means to raise the money 
to pay for the defense, if needed. Espe- 
cially in the areas of missiles and com- 
bat troops, more could and should prop- 
erly be done. 

However, I think that those of us who 
favor a fully adequate defense so that we 
may be strong and free have an obliga- 
tion to see that the funds we appropriate 
are spent efficiently. From the hearings 
which have been held by various con- 
gressional committees, from the reports 
and investigations of the General Ac- 
counting Office, from the reports of the 
Hoover Commission, and from the vari- 
ous examples of waste and mismanage- 
ment which come to our attention, many 
of us are convinced that large savings 
could and must be made by making nu- 
merous practices of the Department of 
Defense more efficient. 

Among the areas needing greatest at- 
tention are: 

NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


In fiscal year 1959 the Department 
procured $22.7 billion in supplies through 
contracts with firms within the United 
States. Of this amount, some $19.7 bil- 
lion, or 86.4 percent, was procured 
through negotiated contracts and only a 
little over $3 billion, or less than 14 per- 
cent, was procured through contracts let 
by competitive bidding. As dozens of 
General Accounting Office reports have 
pointed out, the Defense Department has 
lost millions upon millions of dollars 
through improper contracting arrange- 
ments. The Comptroller General testi- 
fied before the Subcommittee on Defense 
Procurement of the Joint Economic 
Committee on page 8 that the Defense 
Department has certainly violated the 
spirit of those provisions of the law 
which allow for negotiated contracts, 

Perhaps I should point out that the 
Defense Procurement Act of 1947 de- 
clared: 

All purchases and contracts for supplies 
and services shall be made by advertising, 
except that such purchases and contracts 
may be negotiated by the agency head with- 
out advertising if— 

(1) Determined to be necessary in the pub- 
lic interest during the period of a national 
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emergency declared by the President or by 


Congress. 
ar The public exigency will not admit of 
the delay incident to advertising, etc. 


There were various other qualifica- 

tions, but these were intended to be 

ly exceptions to the general rule of 
competitive bidding. 

President Truman in a letter of Febru- 
ary 19, 1948, addressed to all units con- 
nected with national defense, wrote as 
follows: 

[The law] also states that all purchases 
and contracts for supplies and services shall 
be made by advertising, except under cir- 
cumstances specified in the act where ex- 
ceptions to the generat policy may be made. 


The President went on to say: 


There is danger that the natural desire 
for flexibility and speed in procurement will 
lead to excessive placement of contracts by 
negotiation and undue reliance upon large 
concerns— 


Then the President said: 
and this must not occur. 


Nevertheless, the fact is that over 86 
percent of the contracts in 1959 were 
let by negotiations, not by competitive 
bidding. 

It might be of importance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I read the question which I ad- 
dressed to the Comptroller General, and 
also his reply, as shown in our hearings 
before the Joint Economic Committee on 
January 28 of this year. 

I asked this question: 

I am puzzled by the action of the Defense 
Department because as I understand it, 
when we originally permitted negotiated 
contracts, it was understood that these were 
to be carried out only in the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances, where because of 
reasons of military security or uniqueness 
of product, it was not desirable or possible 
to obtain competitive bidding. But is it 
your impression that negotiated contracts 
have been and are now being carried out by 
the Defense Department in areas where it 
would be relatively easy to obtain competi- 
tive bidding? 


Mr. Campbell, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, replied: 
We think that is true, Mr. Chairman. 


These provisions, put in the law to 
allow negotiation under some limited 
circumstances where unusual conditions 
existed, have now been used merely to 
universalize negotiated contracts. The 
waste involved is appalling and runs into 
billions of dollars. 

SUPPLY SYSTEM INVENTORIES 


As of June 30, 1959, of the $41 billion 
held in the supply system inventories 
of the Defense Department, $14.3 billion, 
or 35 percent, was excess or surplus over 
and above the needs for peacetime oper- 
ations or for the mobilization reserve. 
Thus, one-third of the supplies were 
in excess of the needs either to run the 
military on a day-by-day peacetime 
basis, or of their needs if we had to go 
to war tomorrow morning. Further- 
More, the inventories held for both 
peacetime operating and the mobiliza- 
tion reserve, in the judgment of many, 
are themselves in excess of needed re- 
quirements, or padded, to put it more 
clearly. I refer my colleagues to page 
135, “Federal Real and Personal Prop- 
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erty Report,” House of Representatives, 
Committee on Government Operations, 


1960. 
SURPLUS PROPERTY 


About $26.7 billion, or 23 percent of the 
total of the personal property inven- 
tory of the Defense Department, has 
already been identified by the Depart- 
ment of Defense as being in surplus or 
excess or in long supply of present de- 
fense needs. The Department of De- 
fense plans to dispose of this stock at the 
rate of about $10 billion annually, and 
eventually plans to dispose of as much 
as $60 billion at the rate of $10 billion 
to $12 billion per year over the next 4 
to 5 years. The reference is pages 1209- 
1210 “Hearings, House, Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations for 1960.” 

The records indicate in general that 
the Department of Defense has been 
able to obtain only about 2 cents on the 
dollar, or 2 percent, for the stock dis- 
posed of. 

THE STOCK FUND SYSTEM 


The stock fund system, primarily 
used by the Army and Navy, has been 
responsible for the double payment for 
many supplies, has been extremely cost- 
ly, and has resulted in the Government 
being unable to use equipment and sup- 
plies which it owns. Under it, a De- 
partment secures an appropriation for 
new procurement. This is put in the 
stock fund. Before the supplies in these 
stock funds can be used, the using serv- 
ice must make a second payment from 
their own funds in order to get them. 
Recently I cited numerous examples 
from the hearings of the Joint Economic 
Committee where excess military sup- 
plies were refused to a Government 
agency because the other Federal agen- 
cy did not have the funds to make a 
second payment for them, and then dis- 
posed of them as excess or surplus to the 
public either free of charge under the 
donable property program or for a few 
cents on the dollar. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, summaries of some of the 
examples brought out in our hearings. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
maries were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EXAMPLES WHERE SUPPLIES DECLARED SURPLUS 
WHEN NEEDED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 
Numerous examples are to be found in the 

committee hearings. Among them are: 


COTTON DUCK CLOTH 


The Government holds millions of yards 
of excess cotton duck cloth as a result of a 
buildup of supplies from the Korean War. 
The Department of Defense reported 1,082,- 
740 yards as excess to their needs to the New 
York General Services Administration re- 
gional office. 

The Post Office Department requested the 
total quantity for use in patching mail bags 
provided they could get the material without 
reimbursement. The Department of Defense 
refused. The Post Office declined to pay 
market value because of additional costs 
needed for transportation, additional treat- 
ment, cutting to size, etc. The amount rep- 
resented a 2-year supply to the Post Office. 

As a result 1,078,050 yards or all except 
4,609 yards (representing 13 separate orders 
each under $500 which went to Federal agen- 
cies) were donated to the States and other 
institutions. Presumably the Post Office will 
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buy its requirements for mail bag patching 
material from commercial sources. 

Thus the Department of Defense, because 
of the foolish stock fund reimbursable re- 
quirment, let go as excess and surplus over 
@ million yards of cotton duck which was 
needed by the Post Office and for which 
additional funds to buy comparable mate- 
rials will have to be appropriated and spent 
(p. 571). 

BULLDOZERS 

Nine D-7 bulldozers used but repaired and 
in good condition were reported by the De- 
partment of Defense as surplus to the GSA 
regional office in New York. Four were re- 
quested by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Oceanville, N.J., two by the Soil Conservation 
Service, Richmond, Va., and two by. the Soil 
Conservation Service, Columbia, S.C. All 
requests were based on a waiver of the reim- 
bursement requirement. The Department of 
Defense would not waive reimbursement. 
The entire quantity was released as ‘“sur- 
plus” (p. 571)- 

IRON PIPE, MARINE CORPS 

The Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, 
Ga., reported 49,514 feet of 3-inch iron pipe 
in new condition as excess to their needs. 
Acquisition cost was $54,465. Fort Jackson, 
S.C., requested 10,000 feet without reim- 
bursement. This was refused. Subse- 
quently, 19,792 feet at an acquisition cost 
of $21,771 was donated as surplus (p. 571). 

WIRE FABRIC 

The Marine Corps, Barstow, Calif., reported 
16,451 rolls of wire fabric as excess. Acqui- 
sition cost was $542,883. The Trust Terri- 
tory of Guam needed 1,000 rolls and were 
willing to pay 10 percent of the acquisition 
cost, or $3.30 per roll, Defense insisted on 
25 percent, or $8.25 per roll. Guam then was 
able to buy only 100 rolls at this price. 

The remaining 16,351 rolls representing 
more than $500,000 in acquisition costs to 
the Government were donated to the State 
surplus property agencies (p. 572). 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Musical instruments with an acquisition 
cost of $450,000 were donated to the States 
as surplus property even though the Bureau 
of Prisons and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
requested half of them and the Director of 
the Utilization and Sales Division of GSA 
stated that “most of the instruments would 
be quickly distributed within the Federal 
system if the requirement for reimbursement 
could be waived” (p. 587). 

OTHER EXAMPLES 

There are numerous other examples to be 
found in the hearings (pp. 571-2, 577-588) 
of items needed within the Federal Govern- 
ment which were declared surplus and either 
donated. to the States or sold for surplus, 
because of the stock fund requirement of 
double payment or reimbursement. 

Among them were landing mats, 302 
reams of masking paper, plywood shelters, 
binoculars, cotton duck, electric mixers, 
gasoline pumps, nylon rope, Marine Corps 
blankets, lister bags and kits. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
services claim that the stock funds have 
saved money. They say they have 
turned funds back from the stock funds 
to the Treasury. However, this is ac- 
tually no saving at all. What has hap- 
pened is that the services have taken 
supplies already on hand and have capi- 
talized them. These supplies have al- 
ready been paid for under appropria- 
tions. Then, before allowing the sup- 
plies to be used, they demand a second 
payment from the using military service 
or civilian agency. This second pay- 
mert comes from appropriated funds. 
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From time to time, the stock funds have 
turned back some cash which they claim 
as a savings. But if the transaction is 
followed through, this is seen as no sav- 
ings at all. In many cases, supplies have 
been capitalized at an amount in ex- 
cess of their value. I ask unanimous 
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consent that a table from page 594 of 
the Joint Economic Committee hearings 
on the impact of defense procurement 
be inserted at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Department of Defense stock funds—Summary of capiialized inventories, inception to 
June 30, 1959 


Air Force 


Combined Army Navy Marine 
total Corps 
Balance at beginning -.........-...-.-- $9, 800, 906, 863 | 1$8, 944, 764,605 | $856, 142, 258 0 0 
Changes to June 30, 1959: 
Inventories capitalized_..........| 3, 527, 572, 958 870, 283, 693 |1, 466, 152,639 | $439, 872,397 | $751,314, 229 
Transfer of materiel (net)_._...-.- 748, 446, 759 13, 539, 860 | (296,691,044)| 139, 186, 181 (7, 588, 238) 
Less stock withdrawal credits -- - - (212, 367, 041) (151, 141, 823) (1, 000, 000) (7, 028, 541)} (53, 196, 677) 


Total changes from inception 
to June 30, 1959.........----.. 4, 063, 652, 676 


Balance, June 30, 1959__....-.-- 


690, 529, 314 





1, 632, 631,730 |1, 168, 461,595 | 572, 030, 037 
s mnediieinendtthicieease 


13, 864, 559, 539 | 10, 577,396, 335 |2, 024, 603,853 | 572,030,037 | 690, 529, 314 





1 Inventories capitalized at inception of stock fund. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
table shows that some $3.5 billion of the 
amounts in the stock funds is an amount 
which merely reflects inventories which 
have been capitalized. 

Let us take an example. Suppose the 
Navy has a thousand pairs of shoes 
which have already been paid for from 
appropriations. If they were purchased 
at $10 per pair, the Government origi- 
nally paid $10,000 for them. 

Let us say that these shoes are now 5 
years old. The Navy decides to put 
them in the stock fund. Even though 
they are 5 years old and have depreciated 
in value, they are capitalized at the 
original value and placed in the stock 
fund at $10,000. 

If in the following period some Navy 
agency or some other agency of the Gov- 
ernment desires to use the shoes, they 
must—in most cases—pay $10,000 to the 
stock fund in order to draw them for 
use. The using agency must pay for 
them from funds which Congress has 
appropriated for their use. Thus, to use 
them, there is a second payment. 

Thus, the stock fund would get the 
money and the using agency would get 
the shoes. Then, from time to time, the 
stock funds say, ““We will turn back some 
of our cash to the Treasury.” This they 
occasionally do. They then say, “Look, 
we have saved money.” The fact is that 
they have capitalized and sold goods 
which they already owned. In many 
cases, they get rid of these goods as sur- 
plus either for nothing or at an aver- 
age—and I repeat—at an average of 2 
cents on the dollar, even when some 
agency wants them but is unable to or 
unwilling to pay for them. In addition, 
there are numerous cases where a single 
service has the same item both in and 
outside the stock funds—requiring pay- 
ment from another Federal agency for 
the goods if drawn from the stock funds 
but requiring no payment when drawn 
from nonstock fund supplies. 

Senators should not be misled by 
ciaims that the stock funds have saved 
money. They are, in my judgment and 
that of others, an expensive and unnec- 


essary method of doing business and 
have resulted in the inability of the Gov- 
ernment to use its own goods and—in 
many cases—of the Government letting 
the goods go as surplus—frequently to 
private purchasers—when other Govern- 
ment agencies needed them and wanted 
them, as the examples I have placed in 
the Recorp show. I ask unanimous 
consent that a five-point summary of the 
stock funds with references to its pages 
of our Joint Economic Committee hear- 
ings on defense procurement be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


1. At the end of fiscal year 1959, the De- 
partment of Defense had some $13.9 billion 
of supplies in stock funds. Of this amount 
the Army had $10.6 billion, the Navy $2 bil- 
lion, the Air Force $691 million, and the 
Marine Corps $572 million. (See p. 594.) 

2. The stock funds have been artificially 
built up to these amounts by “capitalizing” 
supplies which were originally purchased 
under Defense Department appropriations 
and by funds from additional appropria- 
tions. 

3. When a service or Government agency 
desires to use stock fund supplies, they must 
pay the fair value, replacement cost, or some 
percentage of these amounts, in order to do 
so. This results in a second appropriation 
which the using service must have in order 
to draw down the supplies. In many cases, 
this results in the property’s being bought 
and paid for twice. 

4. There is little consistency either written 
within or between the services as to what 
items are included in the stock funds. 
Within the same service a particular item 
is often carried both in the stock fund and 
outside the stock fund. That there are no 
general principles as to when the stock funds 
shall be used or not used is shown by the 
fact that while the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps had 93 percent of their general sup- 
plies in stock funds, the Air Force had only 
3.8 percent of its general supplies in stock 
funds. (See p. 175.) 

5. As a result, two things have happened: 

First, because of the double payment re- 
quirement, agencies both within a service 
and within the Government have not been 
able to use or even request the use of stock 
fund items which are in surplus or excess 


supply. 
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Second, even when requested, agencies 
have been turned down unless a second re. 
imbursement was made. This has resulted 
in the stock fund's declaring billions of dol. 
lars of supplies as surplus when, in fact, they 
were needed either within the service or 
within the Government. They have then 
either been sold to private persons for a few 
cents on the dollar at a great loss to the Goy- 
ernment, or donated as surplus property, free 
of charge, under the donable property pro- 
gram to the States and local institutions. 
Meanwhile agencies desiring the materials 
have either purchased new supplies or have 
gone without them while the Defense De- 
partment was donating or selling these 
needed items as surplus. 

This has been true even though under the 
law (sec. 3g, Public Law 152, the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 as amended) surplus property is de- 
fined as “any excess property not required for 
the needs and the discharge of the responsi- 
bilities of all Federal agencies, as determined 
by the Administrator (of the General Serv- 
ices Administration) .” 

Yet there are numerous examples in the 
hearings (see pp. 577-588) where the GSA 
Administrator has himself requested stock 
fund property for the use of some Federal 
agency, and which was needed by the Fed- 
eral Government, only to have it declared 
surplus and either sold or donated because 
the Defense Department insisted that it be 
reimbursed by the other Federal agency for 
the property. 

PROCUREMENT POLICIES—SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to center my remarks today, however, on 
only one area of these several areas 
where improvements could be made. 
That area is the procurement system of 
the Defense Department, and especially 
the “‘negotiated” contract and the exces- 
sive costs to the Defense Department of 
their supplies when they are procured 
in this manner. 

I have before me 10 items which were 
procured over time by the Department 
of Defense and which have now been dis- 
posed of as surplus property through the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to the States, and through the 
States to the schools and civil defense 
agencies of the individual States. I have 
obtained these original items from the 
agency of one State; and since I do not 
wish to expose these people to the wrath 
of the military, I shall not identify the 
State or agency which gave me these 
items, but any Senator or newsman can 
verify these in my office after the com- 
pletion of my speech. 

Each State receives an allotment of 
the amounts they can secure under the 
donable property surplus disposal pro- 
gram. I believe in this program. I 
think that it is proper for the States 
to receive surplus property when that 
property is in fact surplus. Since the 
taxpayers have already paid for it, if it 
is genuinely and truly surplus property, 
it is certainly proper that the States 
should have a priority in obtaining and 
using it for proper public purposes. In 
fact, Congressman McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, who has done yeoman serv- 
ice both in the fields of Defense waste 
and in setting up the donable property 
program, deserves great credit for this 
program and its usefulness to our people. 
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When the States receive surplus prop- 
erty from the Federal Government, the 
items are charged against their allot- 
ment—generally on the basis of the pro- 
curement or acquisition cost of the item. 
When the military disposes of an item 
as excess or surplus, it states on the 
invoice what the original item cost. 

I have those invoices with me today. 

There have been numerous complaints 
py the State agencies that they are being 
charged excessive amounts on items of 
small value. When these have been 
checked back, it has been found that the 
military bought them at prices which are 
astonishing and almost unbelievable. 

These invoices which I hold and the 
charges made by the military for the 
surplus supplies gives one an opportu- 
nity to check—unfortunately, after sup- 
plies have been declared surplus and dis- 

of—the amounts which were paid 
for them in the first place. 
INVOICES AND GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION LETTER GIVE A DOUBLE CHECK 

I have before me, as I have said, 10 
such items which illustrate the fantastic 
sums which the military has paid—or 
which they claim they have paid—for 
specific items. Let me say once again 
that I have in my possession the invoice 
numbers for these items and the con- 
tract numbers for these items, and the 
Official papers show what the military 
services themselves say were the acqui- 
sition costs of them. In addition, for 
9 of the 10 items I have a letter from the 
General Services Administration which 
verifies that the information I have and 
which I shall give is correct. We have, 
therefore, a double check on what the 
services said they paid, namely, the in- 
voice and the investigation by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration; and in 
some cases we have a triple check, 
namely, a tag which is attached to the 
article showing the cost. 

Let me take them up one by one. 

ITEM 1. CABLE, OPERATOR HEADSET 


This item, which the military pur- 
chased, consists of about 4 feet of cable 
with a plug at each end. According to 
the Air Force invoice, it was procured 
at a cost of $10.67 under the Air Force 
negotiated contract, or so they say. I 
will not publicly name the contractor or 
the location of the material. However, 
I have had a member of my staff pro- 
cure the same item—or it seems to be a 
little better item—from a small elec- 
tronics vendor in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington. He paid $1.50 for this same, or 
very similar, item. 

I hold in my hand an item purchased 
by the Air Force for $10.67. Now I ex- 
hibit the item which we purchased for 
$1.50. I hold both of these items in my 
hand so that they can be compared. 

In other words, under this negotiated 
contract, the Air Force was charged at 
least six times the value of this item, and 
it was so charged under a negotiated 
contract. 

ITEM 2. WRENCH SETS WITH CASE 


The second item is a small wrench set 
with case. It was procured by the Army. 
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The acquisition cost is given as $29. In- 
cidentally, it came with some of the 
items missing. 

I hold in my hand an advertisement of 
the Pep Boys. I did not know that there 
was a concern known as the Pep Boys, 
but apparently there is. According to 
the advertisement, they will sell a similar 
wrench set for $3.89. But in addition, 
the General Services Administration also 
carries a similar set on its books—and I 
offer it for display—and it is a better 
set—for $4.50. The Army says that its 
acquisition of this set cost $29. The 
General Services Administration will sell 
it for $4.50. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Before I yield, I 
should like to say that I have here the 
sources and the invoice confirming that 
fact. As a matter of fact, at $29 a set 
the military purchased 150 sets, which 
are worth $4.50 each, with perhaps some 
items added to them. So it is not an 
isolated purchase. I now yield to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does the purchas- 
ing department of the Army give any 
reasonable explanation of this great dis- 
parity in what they paid for this little 
gadget, which is obviously not an item of 
great cost? I understand that the figure 
the Senator gave was $10-——— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘Ten dollars and 
sixty-seven cents. 

Mr. GRUENING. Ten dollars and 
sixty-seven cents. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We got a similar and, 
in my judgment, a better one which the 
General Services Administration carries 


for $4.50. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is one-sixth 
the price. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One-seventh the 
price. 

Mr. GRUENING. Unless there is 


some valid explanation as to a differ- 
ence in quality, this is a scandal of 
major proportions, because if this is 
typical it means that the taxpayers of 
the United States are being mulcted 
and bled to the extent that if we multiply 
this item by the numerous items which 
are purchased, the amount of money 
may run into millions of dollars, if not 
billions of dollars. What explanation 
was given? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘These are under ne- 
gotiated contracts. 

Mr. GRUENING. Would that indi- 
cate that there was some kind of payola 
involved? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not charge that. 
I simply say that this was a grossly 
excessive price that has been paid. 

Mr. GRUENING. Would that not in- 
dicate gross and excessive negligence, 
to say the least, and a disregard of the 
public interest, by the responsible ad- 
ministration officials? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I believe so. 
Representative Vinson, of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, has criti- 
cized the military very severely on nego- 
tiated contracts. He said that in his 
judgment—and he made a most cautious 
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statement—the procurement officials 
were extremely inefficient and were no 
match for those who sold to them. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should say that 
while that was undoubtedly a correct 
statement it perhaps did not go as far as 
it might have gone. They may not have 
been any match, but they are charged 
with this duty. They are being paid for 
doing this work. They are hired to be 
a match for the people with whom they 
deal. They are officers, and they have 
been promoted through the years. 
What is. the justification for keeping 
such people in office? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, I am trying to 
understate the situation, as a matter 
of fact. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator from 
Illinois usually does. He is far more ef- 
fective in his presentation than he other- 
wise would be. I congratulate him on 
his continuing understatement. We 
know that the Senator always under- 
states a case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can only say to my 
good friend from Alaska that he has not 
heard anything yet. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator from 
Illinois has not heard anything yet either 
until he hears the story of the military 
expenditures in Alaska in preparation 
for World War II, when every base the 
Army and Navy built was either built 
in the wrong place or built wrongly, and 
the evidence is that they were rebuilt 
at great cost. This was done despite 
the advice given in advance by knowl- 
edgeable civilians, who realized what 
follies would be committed by these serv- 
ices if those bases were built where they 
were planned. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
agree with me in the proposition that 
no matter how honest and how lofty the 
motives of a purchasing officer may be, 
to buy products for Government pur- 
poses on a negotiated contract basis, in 
cases where these products are manu- 
factured by numbers of manufacturers, 
it is the most uneconomic way for the 
Government to obtain its products? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with 
my good friend from North Carolina. 
As a matter of fact, I have been cru-~ 
sading against negotiated contracts for 
at least the last 10 years. Yet the facts 
show that six-sevenths of our total vol- 
ume of military purchases are made by 
negotiated contracts, in dollar terms, 
not merely in units, and that this per- 
centage has increased during the last 
2 years. Despite all the criticism which 
Congress and the public have given it, 
the percentage of purchases under these 
negotiated contracts shows an increase. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
from the staff report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Defense Procurement—page 86—on the 
proportion of the negotiated and com- 
petitively advertised items be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp. 
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procurement actions, with business firms for work in the 
classified by method of procurement, fiscal years, 1951-59 





Total 
net value 
(millions) 


Fiscal year 










Formally advertised 


Negotiated procure- 
procurement ment 








Percent 





PNA ORONO 


19, 655 
~~ 780, 156 [ 


| 
jicebl 





Source: 1951-58: Department of Defense, “* Milita: 


Prime Contract Awards to Small Business and Other Con 


tractors, July 1957-June 1958,” at pp. 24, 27; 1959: Advice of the Department of Defense. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iryield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senator if he does not agree with 
the intimation made by the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GruEninc] that the negotia- 
tion of contracts, even at its best, in 
cases where the commodities are being 
manufactured by many manufacturers, 
or where there are many manufacturers 
capable of manufacturing them, gives 
rise to possible suspicions, because a 
negotiated contract is given, in a sense, 
by favor, rather than as a matter of 
right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. If any mayor 
of a city were to purchase 86 percent of 
the goods for his city under negotiated 
contracts such a storm of public dis- 
approval would arise that he would be 
driven from office. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am greatly gratified 
that the distinguished and able Senator 
from Illinois should call attention to this 
matter. I have been concerned about it 
as a Member of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, particularly the 
permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. We have run into this proposition 
on a number of occasions. For example, 
when Mr. Stassen was the head of FOA, 
he actually overruled one of his own com- 
mittees and ordered the agents of the 
FOA to negotiate contracts in Pakistan 
for the construction of elevators with the 
highest bidder. FOA had solicited bids, 
and after the bids had been submitted, 
FOA threw all of them away. On Mr. 
Stassen’s insistence a contract was ne- 
gotiated with the highest bidder, not the 
lowest bidder. 

When he came before our committee, I 
undertook to ask him some questions. 
In response, he undertook to ask me a 
question. He said, “What would you 
have done?” I said if I had been in 
charge of FOA, I would have granted the 
contract to the lowest responsible bidder. 
That is what I would have done, I told 
him, I would not have ordered the ne- 
gotiation of a contract with the highest 
bidder in any case. I told him that the 
trouble fundamentally with a negotiated 
contract is that it is something like kiss- 
ing; it goes by favor, not as a matter 
of right. 

Having run into this proposition on 
the committee on several ocasions, I 
commend the Senator from Illinois for 


performing a real public service in call- 
ing public attention to this matter, and 
calling the attention of the Senate to it, 
because there is no reason whatever for 
negotiating contracts where the object 
of the contract is the acquisition by the 
Government of products which either are 
being manufactured by many manufac- 
turers or where many manufacturers are 
capable of making those products. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, there is 
the problem of security, but that would 
excuse only a relatively small fraction. 
For even here comparative items could 
be obtained by competitive bidding. 
I may say that I am introducing this 
material and these examples today in 
order that we may be strong militarily. 
The $2 billion or $3 billion which, in my 
judgment, is being wasted annually in 
this respect could be used for missiles, 
for more combat troops, and for military 
hardware. The extra cost of these items 
is being used as an argument why we 
cannot afford to get these defense serv- 
ices. We could make an effort to get 
them if we would order our defense ex- 
penditures properly. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Illinois 
is absolutely correct in the position that 
money could be saved in this area. The 
saving would enable us to supply some 
of the deficiencies which now exist on a 
national basis. 

I thank the Senator for the fine public 
service he is rendering in bringing this 
matter to our attention. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I noted with inter- 
est the comment of the Senator from 
North Carolina that this negotiated con- 
tract took something of the nature of 
kissing. However, considering the great 
extent of it, it would appear that it went 
beyond kissing and probably involved 
hearty embraces on many occasions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam not an expert on 
that subject. 


ITEM 3. LAMP SOCKETS 


Let me take my third item, which is a 
small socket for a lamp. This box con- 
tains 500 of these small sockets. 

Mr. GRUENING. Each about 1 inch 
in length. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
Here is the price tag. What does the 
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Senator from Alaska suppose these items 
cost? They cost $21.10. 

Mr. GRUENING. A gross? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; apiece. Here is 
the invoice. These 500 small sockets cost 
$10,550, so the military says. We have 
a letter from the General Services Ad- 
ministration corroborating that fact. 

Mr. GRUENING. The invoice says 
that they are one and three-sixteenths 
inches in length, and eleven sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that there are 
500 in this purchase. 

Mr. GRUENING. At $21.10 each, that 
is a total of $10,550. It is almost unbe- 
lievable that any responsible government 
official could agree to such a contract. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We had a similar 
item priced at a College Park, Md., elec- 
tronics retail store. Can the Senator 
guess the price which was given us? 

Mr. GRUENING. Fifty cents. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Twenty-five cents. 
The private dealer said it was worth 25 
cents. The invoice states it was pur- 
chased for the Government at $21.10. 
Here is a boxful which ought not to have 
cost more than $125, but which, so the 
military says—so the Navy invoice 
says—was purchased for $10,550. 

ITEM 4. ELECTRIC DELAY LINE 


Let us take item No. 4, an electric delay 
line, of the so-called bull model. This 
item was procured by the Air Force un- 
der a negotiated contract at a cost of— 
what does the Senator suppose it cost? 

Mr. GRUENING. It is hard to 
imagine. My imagination is limited. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator to 
read the invoice. 

Mr. GRUENING. It seems hardly 
possible. The acquisition cost was $250. 

Was it made by Tiffany’s, by any 
chance, and studded with jewels? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I will not men- 
tion names. The invoice gives the total 
amount. We have a letter from the 
General Services Administration, which 
communicated with the company itself 
and verified the charge. The company 
said that the item cost from $300 to $500 
when engineered. 

I have had a staff man price this item 
at a private firm. My source, an elec- 
tronics supply firm, estimated that it 
would cost, at most, $40 if purchased 
singly, or $24 if bought wholesale, as the 
Government would buy. Even this is 
a most generous estimate, as even those 
not skilled in this area can see from ob- 
servation. This is another example of 
a negotiated contract with an excessive 
cost, at least 10 times what it should 
have been. 

ITEM 5. BLOWER-——-BULL MODELS 


Item No. 5 is a blower, bull model, with 
miscellaneous components. This item, 
which everyone can see, consists of three 
small wires, a small amount of metal, 
and a small, fanlike blower. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. One would 
not think it was a very costly item. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Alaska read the amount on the tag 
and tell us the acquisition cost? 

‘Mr. GRUENING. Fifty dollars. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The invoice shows 

that amount, and the General Services 
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Administration corroborates that fact. 
We have the contract number; it was a 
negotiated contract. The GSA checked 
back on the price. 

. ITEM 6. ALUMINUM GAGE BLOCKS 


Now we come to a rather interesting 
item, the so-called gage blocks. These 
are merely pieces of aluminum. They 
are supposed to measure off short 
distances. 

I wonder if the Senator would use one 
and draw a straight line. 

Mr. GRUENING. It is about 4 inches 
in length, I should say; 2 inches in width; 
and perhaps one-fourth inch in thick- 


a DOUGLAS. Yes. They are made 

of aluminum. I may say that the piece 

is not even and that a line drawn along 

the 2-inch side would not be particularly 

accurate or straight, although that is the 
of a genuine gage block. 

Mr. GRUENING. No, it is not; it is 


wavy. 

a DOUGLAS. Itis not a gage block; 
it is, rather, a substitute—a strip of 
aluminum just as it came from the mill, 
with no machining having been used. 
The dimensions are quite uneven. It 
could never be used to draw a truly 
straight line. 

These were procured by the Air Force, 
this time supposedly under a competi- 
tive contract. What does the Senator 
from Alaska suppose these cost? 

Mr. GRUENING. I should think the 
wholesale value would be about a cent 
apiece. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They cost $10 apiece, 

Mr. GRUENING. That is unbelieva- 
ble. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have here the rec- 
ords showing they cost $10 apiece; three 
of them, $30. 

We obtained a comparable piece of 
metal made of steel. It is straighter than 
the other piece. A staff member pro- 
cured it for 50 cents from a small ma- 
chine company in the Washington 
suburbs. 

At most, a genuine gage block of this 
kind would not cost more than $2; but 
here is an ersatz gage block, which is 
quite uneven on one side, which is noth- 
ing more than a piece of aluminum 4 
inches long, 2 inches wide, and a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, for which the Air 
Force said it paid $10. 

Mr. GRUENING. Would not steel be 
more expensive than aluminum, in any 
event? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I would think 
SO. 


Mr. GRUENING. So the Senator’s 
comparison with a piece of steel at 50 
cents really would not reflect the great 
discrepancy which actually exists be- 
tween what apparently is the true value 
of this little piece of aluminum and what 
the Department of Defense paid for it, 
would it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. I 
was trying to be very conservative. 

ITEM 7. LOCATING PLUGS, STEEL, ONE-HALF INCH 

Item No. 7 is three steel locating plugs, 
which I hold in my hand, and for which 
the Air Force states it was charged $11 
apiece, or $33. They are about 3 inches 
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long, with some machining at one end, 
which is very rough. There is probably 
no similar commercial article; but, at 
most, such an item could not conceivably 
be worth more than $1. As a matter of 
fact, it is probably worth a good deal 
less than that. A private appraiser has 
fixed the true value at 25 cents or 50 
cents at most. But the Air Force paid 
$11 apiece. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Air Force paid 
$11 for each one of them? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, so they say, and 
so our invoices show. 

Mr. GRUENING. I do not wish to 
anticipate the very valuable exposition 
the Senator from Illinois is making; but 
has he estimated how much would be 
saved the taxpayers of the country if 
we had the kind of efficient, business- 
like administration of the Department 
of Defense that the term “businesslike 
administration” presumably would con- 
note? How many billions of dollars 
would the Senator reckon would be 
saved the taxpayers in the course of a 
year? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, I do not want to 
exaggerate; but the fact is that we pur- 
chase from $21 billion to $24 billion 
worth of supplies each year, and virtu- 
ally every negotiated contract we have 
examined indicates a price appreciably 
in excess of what the competitive price 
would be. Later, I shall introduce into 
evidence reports by the Comptroller 
General—about 50 of them, which I 
have here—which have been submitted 
to the Department of Defense and to 
Congress in the last 2 years, but have 
not had much effect. 

My judgement is that it would be con- 
servative to say that we could save 10 
percent, and that therefore we could ef- 
fect savings at a minimum of from $2 
billion to $2,500 million to $3 billion. 

Mr. GRUENING. But the figures the 
Senator from Illinois has cited show a 
much greater disparity between the 
prices paid by negotiated contract, 
wholesale, and the prices of similar ar- 
ticles purchased retail from _ local 
dealers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, in almost every 
case the negotiated contract price of the 
items is from 6 to 100 times what the 
price would be under competitive 
bidding. 

Mr. GRUENING. If that is the case, 
why does the Senator from [Illinois 
reckon that the saving, under an effi- 
cient, businesslike administration, would 
be only 10 percent? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Because I am trying 
to understate the case. 

Mr. GRUENING. But that is an un- 
derstatement which, percentagewise, is 
almost as great as the excess charges 
that the Senator from Illinois has dem- 
onstrated here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. However, if we could 
save $2,500 million, would not that be 
a great day for the people of the United 
States? 

. Mr. GRUENING. It certainly would. 
But if, out’ of an annual purchasing 
budget of $24 billion, and with prices 
ranging from 5 to 10 to 20 times as much 
as they should be; we could presumably 
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save from $10 billion to $15 billion, that 
would be even more worthwhile. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not say the 
overcharge is as great as this in the case 
of all items. But I think the record 
shows the overcharges are great; and I 
believe the record shows—and I assure 
the Senator that it is not biased—ithat 
the savings which could be made would 
be tremendous, and that from $2 billion 
to $244 billion to $3 billion a year would 
be saved if we had efficient and effective 
procurement policies. 

The record also shows that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been warned again 
and again, for at least the last 10 years, 
of this situation, and as a matter of 
fact, was warned again just this year, 
by both the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and our Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Listen to what the House committee 
said, just this year: 

Time and time again congressional com- 
mittees and the Central Accounting Office 
point out to the Department of Defense 
procedural errors and make recommenda- 
tions for improvements in procurement and 
supply practices and activities. Not only 
have the procedural changes made by the 
Department been ineffectual, but apparently 
normal good judgment is too frequently 
lacking in procurement and supply manage- 
ment programs. As an example, an Air Force 
Base in Germany requested of the Army 
Quartermaster Depot in Philadelphia 300 
footlockers. Routine procedural errors re- 
sulted in the actual shipping of 30,017 foot- 
lockers to the base at an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of $100,000 in shipping costs. 
While this was taking place, there were 
several thousand footlockers in an Army 
depot in the same country from which the 
airbase requirement for 300 could easily 
have been satisfied. 

Congress is in almost constant receipt of 
GAO reports which show a remarkable in- 
ability of the services to achieve adequate 
control and supervision over the subcon- 
tracting practices of prime contractors, espe- 
cially where competition is limited, A re- 
cent report by the General Accouating 
Office disclosed a profit of 29 percent on 
a large Army contract. In commenting on 
this matter, the Comptroller General stated: 
“We believe that surveillance by Army con- 
tracting officials would have disclosed [the 
prime contractor’s}] failure to obtain cost 
data and price analyses for use in deter- 
mining the reasonableness of the prices 
proposed by the subcontractor.” 

Another report Cisclosed profits to costs 
ratios of 24 to 41 percent on subcontracts 
under the Department of the Army’s prime 
contracts for Nike missiles. 

In this same area, failure of the Air Force 
to exercise proper supervision of the sub- 
contracting and pricing practices of a prime 
contractor for a fire-control radar resulted 
in acceptance of additional costs in excess 
of $3 million. 

The record shows, unfortunately, that 
these cannot be regarded as isolated exam- 
ples. 


The House committee also said: 


In recognition of the admitted waste of 
which all the foregoing cases are but repre- 
sentative samples, and in an effort to com- 
pel prompt remedial action, the committee 
recommends reduction of each procurement 
appropriation by 3 percent, a total decrease 
of $400,473,000. In addition to this overall 
reduction, specific program item recommen- 
dations are noted in the appropriate follow- 
ing paragraphs. 
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The committee takes this opportunity to 
serve notice on all contracting officers in the 
military services that hereafter they per- 
sonally can expect to be called upon to ex- 
plain fully their own actions in adminis- 
tering certain suspect contracts. The com- 
mittee invites the Secretary of Defense to put 
all responsible contracting officers on notice 
to this effect. 


Mr. GRUENING. What was the effect 
of the warning? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have read just now 
from the report by the House committee 
for this year. The Senate committee 
used strong language, but voted to re- 
store the cut, for this year. 

Mr. GRUENING. In the judgment of 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
who is ultimately responsible for this 
shocking waste? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, the ulti- 
mate responsibility must go to those who 
head the Department of Defense, and, in 
a sense, to the head of the national 
administration. However, I do not want 
to make this matter a party issue, and at 
the moment I am not interested in find- 
ing a particular culprit. I am interested 
in indicating the extent and the cost of 
the abuse, in the hope that this will 
stimulate the taking of action to reduce 
the waste, so that we can be stronger. 
I want to emphasize that again and 
again. 

ITEM 8. SMALL TRANSFER PUNCHES 

Item No. 8 consists of four small trans- 
fer punches, which are nothing more 
than small metal cylinders of 2 inches 
or less in length, and varying in diameter 
from one-eighth to one-half inch. They 
are very roughly machined, and at the 
end of each is a small metal extension 
which could be used to make, on metal, 
small punch marks about the size of an 
end-of-a-sentence period made by a 
typewriter. 

The acquisition cost for four of these 
was $32.75, or $8.18 apiece. 

Mr. GRUENING. It is hard to be- 
lieve; is it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Here is the invoice. 

Mr. GRUENING. Four at $32.75—a 
little over $8 apiece. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is right. 

Mr. GRUENING. What does the Sen- 
ator suppose they are really worth, if he 
wanted to buy them as a private citi- 
zen? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If one wanted to 
make a generous estimate, they would 
not be worth more than 25 cents apiece, 
or $1 in all for the four items which the 
Air Force states it procured for $32.75. 

ITEM 9. DRILL BUSHiNGS 

Item No. 9 consists of eight small drill 
bushings of various sizes. They are 
small pieces of metal pipe of from one- 
half inch to an inch in both length and 


cured by the Air Force. 
Item No. 10 is a most interesting item. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 
Mr. GRUENING. This contrasts 


strangely with the drastic reductions in 
actual defense which are now being un- 
dertaken by the Air Force. I hope I am 
not going too far afield in saying that we 
in Alaska were shocked a few weeks ago 
by the drastic reduction in the defense 
of that most strategic area by the elimi- 
nation of the entire only interceptor 
squadron of fighter planes in northern 
Alaska. These planes, the F-89’s, had 
been scheduled to be replaced by the 
F-101’s only a few months ago. Four 
weeks ago, the Air Force, under budg- 
etary pressure, and for reasons which 
were alleged to be also strategic, can- 
celed this entire defensive and offensive 
strength in northern Alaska. 

It seems to me a little economy in pur- 
chasing would be in the interest of the 
overall defense. If we could save some 
of this money that is going down the 
rathole of negotiated contracts, and use 
it to strengthen our defenses, not only 
would our Nation’s position be vastly 
improved, but it would save the Ameri- 
can taxpayers a vast amount of money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is ex- 
actly right. Money is being wasted in 
this way. It is said we do not have 
enough money to keep the three Marine 
Corps divisions up to strength. It is 
said we do not have money enough to 
have adequate combat troops in the 
Army. It is said we do not have money 
enough for missiles or for the Air Force. 
One of the reasons why we do not have 
enough money, in my judgment, is that 
we are wasting enormous sums on these 
negotiated contracts. 


ITEM 10. ASSORTED WRENCHES 


Item No. 10 consisted originally of 
5,739 small wrenches and _ assorted 
minor items of which I have merely 
brought along 8 items. If pressed, I 
could produce more. The procurement 
cost of these was listed by the Army at 
$1.84 apiece, or $14.72 for these eight 
items, or $10,559.76 for the total amounts. 
The items I have are representative of 
the total. They are certainly worth no 
more than a few cents to perhaps 25 
cents apiece. Even if we valued the 
eight items at $1 for the total, that 
would probably be an excessive price to 
pay for them. 

This would be only one-fifteenth of the 
price which the military paid for them. 

These items were purchased by the 
Army. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I think I could bring to 
the floor of the Senate a hundred more 
examples of this kind. I will do so if 
pressed and if it is necessary to do so. 

Let me refer again to the report of the 
Comptroller General on the excessive 
prices. Let me read from one I have at 
hand, relating to the Northern Radio 
Corp., Inc., New York: 

The report shows that price proposals sub- 
mitted by Northern Radio, and used in nego- 
tiating prices of contracts AF-3404 and AF-— 


$428,900, which were about $223,000 in ex- 
cess of costs incurred by Northern Radio un- 
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der preceding Air Force contracts for the 
same items. The Air Force accepted the la- 
bor cost estimates proposed by Northern 
Radio as fair and reasonable without making 
a critical review and comparison of those 
estimates with prior cost experience. Con- 
sequently, when the contractor’s overhead 
and profit allowances related to the excess 
labor cost estimates are considered, the prices 
to the Government under the two contracts 
were excessive by about $543,000. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. GRUENING. I have an engage- 
ment in my office. Before leaving, I 
want to congratulate the Senator on this 
brilliant part of his continuing exposi- 
tion of most shocking military waste. 
He is rendering a great service. I would 
only hope that these facts will be trans- 
lated into some kind of effective action 
on the part of the executive branch, 
which, after all, has the responsibility 
for acting. 

I appreciate the Senator’s purpose in 
not injecting any partisan note into the 
discussion. His interest is in strength- 
ening the Nation through the elimina- 
tion of waste and the use of the money 
for valid purposes. I think it is difficult 
to strengthen the Nation through this 
administration, which has presented it- 
self to the Nation as a business admin- 
istration, as an administration opposed 
to waste, as an administration opposed 
to corruption, as an administration op- 
posed to extravagance. These words, 
“extravagance,” “waste,” and “unneces- 
sary,” seem to appear in the President’s 
veto messages whenever a bill has been 
passed by Congress to remove pollution 
from our rivers, for adequate housing, to 
build classrooms for our children, to pro- 
vide aid for teachers, and for resource 
development. We hear much about 
waste and extravagance on these occa- 
sions and from that source, but here is a 
waste that is wholly within the purview 
of the executive branch, and whose re- 
sponsibility it is. 

I reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that there is a great responsibility there, 
and that it will not be solved until there 
is a change at the top. We need a new 
high command. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. 

I shall read from another report of 
the Comptroller General of January 
1959, relating to a contract with the 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo.: 

In establishing a firm price for airplanes 
to be produced under contract NOas 53-204, 
Navy contracting officials utilized, without 
adequate evaluation or verification, cost data 
which included duplicate costs and costs not 
applicable to the airplanes. The contractor 
incurred costs of about $6 million less than 
the amount contemplated, of which $2,596,- 
900 could have been rec by Navy 
contracting officials by an adequate review 
of cost data available at the time the price 
was established. As the result of our bring- 
ing our findings to the attention of the 
agency, the contractor offered to reduce the 
price by $3 million. As of December 1, 1958, 
the Navy had not accepted this offer. 


Mr. President, I could continue all 
afternoon reading from these analyses 
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which number about 50 made by the 
Comptroller General, who I think is an 
extremely competent and honorable 
man. ‘These relate simply to the con- 
tracts.. There is an equal or greater 
number with respect to supplies. These 
are reports made to the Congress. Very 
little attention is paid to them. Almost 
no attention is paid to them by the De- 
partment of Defense. The practices con- 
tinue year after year, year after year. 

If the time of my staff permits, we 
shall present an analysis of each one of 
these contracts. The covering letter of 
each gives the salient facts. It is very 
interesting to assemble them all to- 
gether. They make a damning indict- 
ment. 

Some will say, of course, that one can 
always find a few horrible examples. 
However, almost every time the Comp- 
troller General investigates an area of 
negotiated contracts he finds that the 
Government has been overcharged. I 
have brought to the floor today this pile 
of General Accounting Office reports 
which have come out in the last 2 years. 
There are here dozens and dozens of ex- 
amples of wasteful procurement prac- 
tices on the part of the Defense Depart- 
ment. This situation involves a great 
deal more than the few examples I have 
had time to mention and which illustrate 
the entire problem. 

To be charitable, it can only be said 
that the procurement methods of the De- 
fense Department are grossly wasteful. 
In the examples I have brought here 
today, either the military has been taken 
in by the contractors or the military is 
charging off to the donable property pro- 
gram these useless and surplus items at 
costs which are fantastic and which are 
misleading. One or the other must be 
the case. Since we have, for these items, 
the actual contract number and procure- 
ment price, it seems that the former is 
really the truth, namely, that the mili- 
tary is paying excessive prices under its 
contracting system, 

I repeat what I said at the beginning 
of my speech. I believe in a strong na- 
tional defense. I am willing to vote the 
funds and vote for the taxes so that we 
can be strong and free. But at the same 
time I and almost every group which has 
gone into this—the Hoover Commission, 
the General Accounting Office, the Joint 
Economic Committee, and various other 
committees of the Congress—have found 
what appears to be appalling misman- 
agement and waste in the procurement 
system of the Defense Department. 

If the Defense Department needs 
more money for ships, planes, tanks, 
missiles and combat troops—and I be- 
lieve it does—there is at least $2 billion 
to $3 billion which they could use for 
these purposes which they could get by 
tightening up on existing procurement, 
supply, and surplus disposal practices 
within the Department itself. 

We, in Congress, have an obligation to 
provide for the national defense. But, 
we do not do so if we allow the Military 
Establishment to continue with its pres- 
ent practices and wasteful methods. In 
fact, if these practices continue, we 
shall not make ourselves stronger, but 
in fact, we could become weaker, our 
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people could lose faith, and instead of 
planes, tanks, and guns, and combat 
troops, we could have a surplus of items 
we do not need purchased at prices 
which should not have been paid. 

I urge the Congress, the Budget Bu- 
reau, and the President himself, to 
knock some heads together so that the 
public can be assured of getting its 
money’s worth from military procure- 
ment, and so this country can remain 
strong and free. Those who waste the 
precious economic lifeblood of the 
country are injuring our national de- 
fense and making America less pre- 
pared. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I congratulate the 
Senator on another brilliant speech. 
The Senator has indicated once again 
why he is the supreme example in the 
Senate—in my judgment, in the coun- 
try—of the fact that.a man can be noted 
for his liberality of mind, of heart, and 
of spirit and yet be very careful about 
the public purse. I think the senior 
Senator from Illinois has demonstrated 
today that this kind of waste, which has 
been so thoroughly documented, weakens 
this country. It weakens our defense. 
By correcting this kind of waste we can 
have a far stronger defense without 
increasing taxes and without additional 


spending. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I join with my col- 
leagues in commending the Senator from 
Illinois for the painstaking work he and 
his staff have conducted in studying 
these reports and presenting them to 
the Senate. It seems to me inexcusable 
that we in the Senate should have to 
take up such matters as some of the 
things the Senator has presented today. 

There is the case of the special con- 
tract of the Northern Radio Co., Inc., 
with total labor costs of $428,900, which 
were $223,000 in excess of costs incurred 
by the company. Certainly, with respect 
to a contract of this size, it is inexcusable 
for the Department not to have had 
some kind of adequate supervision to 
detect such waste as this. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In this example there 
is an overstatement of cost by almost 
100 percent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I commend the 
Senator for his work. I hope the execu- 
tive agencies of the Government will 
take heed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope so, also. It 
is a very discouraging thing, The com- 
mittees of the Congress have been pro- 
ducing facts of this type year after year. 
The Hoover Commission made its 
studies. Gen. Robert E. Wood, who 
I suppose is one of the most conservative 
men in this country, and who certainly 
is no political supporter of mine, has 
made these statements again and again. 

The Department of Defense has made, 
so far as we can tell, little or no effort 
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to comply with recommendations. The 

Comptroller General has made his re- 

ports. 

Later I will introduce the covering 
letters as a part of the Recorp. I will 
not do that at this moment, because it 
will take a little time to get them in 
order. 

The various reports of the Comptroller 
General and the criticisms of congres- 
sional committees seem to have no ef- 
fect. It is discouraging to carry on this 
fight year after year with little apparent 
effect. 

I remember that in 1953 the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and I 
tried to get some centralized purchasing 
carried out by the Department of De- 
fense. We were successful in securing 
an amendment to the law, which was 
not as strong as I wanted it tobe. Very 
little action has resulted, although, as I 
said the other day, I think Secretary 
Gates made a commendable move for- 
ward in the field of communications. 

If one proposes cuts, one’s motives 
are frequently misrepresented. It is said 
that one is hampering national defense, 
and various imputations are made which 
are not pleasant to experience. 

I feel, as many of us must feel, frus- 
trated and baffied by the apparent in- 
ability of the Department of Defense to 
deal with what must certainly be the 
greatest source of waste and the great- 
est administrative evil in our whole Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
California yield to me for a moment so 
that I may make a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. ENGLE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent that letters of trans- 
mittal on certain of the reports of the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States dealing with this matter of over- 
payment under negotiated contracts be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SuMMARY OF REPORTS BY COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES ON EXCESSIVE 
AMOUNTS CONTRACTED FOR OR PAID FOR BY 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1959. 

Hon, SaM RAYBURN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 

on the examination of Department of the 

Navy contract NOas 53-204 and lease agree- 

ment NOy(R)-60218 negotiated with Mc- 

Donnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

In establishing a firm price for airplanes 
to be produced under contract NOas 53-204, 
Navy contracting officials utilized, without 
adequate evaluation or verification, cost data 
which included duplicate costs and costs 
not applicable to the airplanes. The con- 
tractor incurred costs of about $6 million 
less than the amount contemplated, of which 
$2,596,900 could have been recognized by 
Navy contracting officials by an adequate 
review of cost data available at the time the 
price was established. As the result of our 
bringing our findings to the attention of 
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the agency, the contractor offered to reduce 
the price by $3 million. As of December 1, 
1958, the Navy had not accepted this offer. 

We found also that the contractor's claim 
for termination inventory was overstated, 
that rent and insurance on Government- 
owned facilities caused unnecessary cost to 
the Government, and that the contractor’s 
inventory records were not reliable. The 
Navy has informed us that the Navy auditor 
would review the final termination settle- 
ment proposal and make appropriate recom- 
mendations, that consideration is being 
given to re the rental and insurance 
aspects of the facilities lease, and that the 
contractor’s inventory accounting proced- 
ures are being improved. We are asking the 
Secretary of the Navy to advise us of ad- 
justments which are made to eliminate in- 
allocable items in settlement of the termi- 
nated portion of contract NOas 53-204 and 
of actions taken to revise the rental and in- 
surance requirements applicable to Navy fa- 
cilities leased by the contractor. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are be- 
ing furnished to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 





JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington D.C., March 26, 1959. 
Hon, Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of prices negotiated under 
certain Department of the Air Force con- 
tracts with Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 

The report discloses that excessive contract 
prices were negotiated because agency offi- 
cials did not give adequate consideration to 
the contractor’s previous cost experience. 
As a result of our review, the price of one 
contract was reduced $128,005 and a second 
contract was awarded on a price redetermi- 
nable basis. In subsequent price redetermi- 
nation negotiations the price of the latter 
contract was reduced about $446,200. We 
believe, however, that further savings might 
have been realized if agency contracting 
Officials had given adequate consideration to 
available cost data and had exercised their 
option to request a second price redeter- 
mination. 

We are recommending that the Air Force 
direct the attention of agency procurement 
personnel to our findings as another illustra- 
tion of the need for giving adequate con- 
sideration to contractors’ cost experience. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1959. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the incentive target price 
for Department of the Air Force contract 
AF 33(600)-23393 with McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

The report discloses that cost estimates, 
submitted by McDonnell and used in ne- 
gotiating the target price for contract 
AF 33(600)-—23393, contained estimated sub- 
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the negotiations, McDonnell had awarded 
purchase orders to its suppliers at lower 
prices for items to be used for performance 
under contract 23393. The Air Force did 
not obtain and consider the information on 
the lower subcontract prices at the time of 
negotiations. As a result of using higher 
estimated costs in negotiations, the target 
costs were excessive by about $5,193,000 and 
the Government will incur excessive costs 
of about $1,506,000 unless the contract price 
is adjusted. 

We recommended to the Air Force that 
consideration be given to amending the 
contract to adjust the target price to re- 
fiect the lower price which should have been 
established and that our findings be brought 
to the attention of Air Force contracting of- 
ficials. We were informed on August 7, 1958, 
by Air Materiel Command that after con- 
sideration of the findings contained in our 
draft report the matter had been referred 
to the Department of Justice for review and 
consideration. Additionally, on January 19, 
1959, the Air Force advised us that Air Force 
personnel have been impressed with the need 
for thorough review and critical analysis of 
contractors’ cost estimates supporting price 
proposals. The Air Force advised us also that 
it had directed its procurement activities to 
obtain, for each contract on which final set- 
tlement had not occurred, certifications from 
the contractors as to the currency, com- 
pleteness, and correctness of the cost and 
pricing information furnished at the time of 
negotiations of target prices. 

We are recommending that Air Force con- 
tracting personnel be directed, by specific 
amendment of Air Force contracting and 
pricing instructions, to assure themselves, to 
the extent practicable, through examination 
of contractors’ records that the cost informa- 
tion furnished by contractors with respect 
to all significant elements of costs is current, 
complete, and accurate. 

We are requesting the Secretary of the Air 
Force to advise us of the action taken to 
obtain an appropriate adjustment from Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. with respect to the 
excessive costs included in the target price 
of contract AF 33(600)-—23393. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., November 30, 1959. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of fixed-price 
subcontracts issued to General Electric Co., 
Utica, N.Y., by American Bosch Arma Corp., 
Garden City, N.Y., for B-52 bomber fire-con- 
trol radar under Department of the Air 
Force contracts. 

The report shows that proposed prices 
submitted by General Electric Co. (GE) for 
use in negotiating firm fixed-price subcon- 
tracts with American Bosch Arma Corp. 
(Arma) were based on estimates of costs 
which were in excess of costs known to GE 
or which GE could reasonably expect to 
incur in performing the _ subcontracts. 
Arma accepted, without review, the prices 
proposed by GE. In addition, Arma, in 
buying spare parts from GE at catalog prices, 
did not effect obvious cost savings by plac- 
ing orders for spare parts in economical 
quantities. 

GE, in commenting on our findings, in- 
formed us that price reductions would be 
made on its subcontracts, including those 
which we did not examine in detail. These 
price reductions totaled $3,408,800. In Octo- 
ber 1959, the Assistant of the Air 
Force (Materiel) informed us that all the 
subcontract price reductions have been 
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passed to the Government by the prime 
contractors except for (1) $218,392 to be 
credited in price redetermination of one 
contract and (2) $52,849 withheld by Arma. 
The Air Force is reviewing the circumstances 
regarding the $52,849 withheld by Arma to 
assure appropriate credit to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Materiel) informed us that, as a result of 
an earlier survey, closer supervision of 
Arma’s subcontracting has been exercised 
by the Air Force. In previous reports on 
examinations of Air Force contracts and 
subcontracts, we have pointed out weak- 
nesses in subcontract pricing and made rec- 
ommendations aimed at improving prime 
contractors’ pricing practices and strength- 
ening Air Force surveillance over subcon- 
tracting. The Air Force has taken meas- 
ures which should, if properly executed, 
avoid in the future the weaknesses disclosed 
by our examinations. We believe that our 
findings in this instance should be brought 
to the attention of Air Force contracting 
personnel to further emphasize the need for 
thorough review of price proposals by prime 
contractors before negotiating subcontract 
prices and for adequate surveillance by 
agency contracting officials over prime con- 
tractors’ procurement activities. 

This report is also being sent today to 
the President of the Senate, and copies are 
being furnished to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 1959. 
Hon, SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of certain De- 
partment of the Navy contracts with the Air 
Arm Division, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Excessive costs were borne by the Govern- 
ment because the Navy negotiated a con- 
tract price based on estimated costs, when 
actual costs, which were $933,463 lower than 
the estimates, had already been incurred. 
Further, the contractor received excessive re- 
imbursements for royalty costs. We have been 
informed that the contractor and the De- 
partment of the Navy have established pro- 
cedures to avoid recurrence of delays in ne- 
gotiating final contract prices and, further. 
that action has been taken to prevent exces- 
sive reimbursement for royalty costs in fu- 
ture negotiations. 

Other instances of the inequities, which 
may result when contracting officials do not 
obtain and consider in price-redetermination 
negotiations the latest available cost data, 
were brought to your attention in our re- 
port to you, dated March 13, 1958, B—125050. 
In that report we reiterated our recommen- 
dations, previously made to the Department 
of Defense, relative to obtaining latest avail- 
able cost data. Subsequently, we have been 
advised by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Supply and Logistics) that our rec- 
ommendations are included in revised price- 
redetermination clauses which will be pub- 
lished in the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation on or about April 20, 1959. 

We are recommending that, until uniform 
revised price-redetermination clauses are in- 
cluded in contracts, the Navy require its con- 
tracting officials to make every effort to ob- 
tain, on a voluntary basis from contractors, 
latest available cost data during negotiations 
of contract prices. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies are also be- 
ing sent to the Secretary of the Navy and 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1959. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, , 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 

on examination of the procurement of spare 

from Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, 
Wash., under Department of the Air Force 
contracts AF 33(600)—22119 and AF 33(600) ~ 

3. 

ao report discloses that proposed target 
prices, for certain spare parts for B-52 air- 
planes, submitted by Boeing and accepted 
by the Air Force for these fixed-price in- 
centive contracts, contained estimated sub- 
contract costs which were higher than 
prices established by Boeing with its sub- 
contractors before the target prices were 
submitted. Boeing did not disclose to the 
Air Force and the Air Force did not obtain 
and consider the information on the lower 
subcontract prices which was known to the 
contractor at the time the price proposals 
were submitted. As a result of using higher 
estimated subcontract costs, target costs for 
these spare parts were excessive by about 
$5,022,465. This amount was reduced to 
$4,326,900 after giving effect to adjustments 
of $695,565, with consequent savings to the 
Government of $187,295, made by Boeing 
subsequent to our inquiries. Unless further 
adjustment of the target prices is made, the 
Government will incur excessive costs which 
we estimate will amount to about $1,211,530. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Materiel) has advised us that the Air 
Force is reviewing this case and will take 
necessary action. He informed us that Air 
Force personnel have been impressed with 
the need for a thorough review and critical 
analysis of contractors’ cost estimates sup- 
porting price proposals. We were advised 
also that major contractors were asked to 
review the cost and pricing information fur- 
nished to Air Force negotiators in negotiat- 
ing price-redeterminable and incentive con- 
tracts, on which final settlement has not 
been made, to determine whether the infor- 
mation was current, complete, and correct. 
The Air Force also directed its procurement 
activities to obtain from the contractors a 
certification, for each of these contracts, as 
to the currency, completeness, and correct- 
ness of the information. 

We are recommending that (1) Air Force 
personnel be directed, by specific amend- 
ment of Air Force contracting and pricing 
instructions, to assure themselves, to the ex- 
tent practicable, through examination of 
contractors’ records, that the information 
furnished by contractors with respect to all 
significant elements of cost is current, com- 
plete, and accurate and (2) with respect to 
the excessive target prices for spare parts 
procured from Boeing, the Air Force take all 
steps necessary to obtain appropriate ad- 
justments. We are requesting the Air Force 
to advise us of the actions taken on these 
matters. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
sent to the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1958. 
Hon Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the negotiation of a final 
price under Department of the Air Force 
contract AF 33(600)-8743 with McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

The report pertains to the negotiation of 
contract prices after completion of contract 
performance and shows that there is a need 
for measures which will reduce to a minit- 
mum the inclusion of estimates in the cost 
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data used as a basis for price negotiations 
under such circumstances. 

Copies of this report are being furnished 
to the chairmen of the Committees on Armed 
Services, Appropriations, and Government 
Operations of the House of Representatives. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are be- 
ing furnished to the chairman of the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services, Appropriations, 
and Government Operations of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., December 3, 1958. 
Hon SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of Department of the Army 
contract DAI-28—017-501-ORD(P)-1467 with 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The report discloses that agency officials 
negotiated prices without verifying cost data 
which the contractor furnished in support 
of the proposed prices. Consequently, these 
Officials were not aware that the contractor 
had adjusted experienced cost data upward 
to correct estimated discrepancies and they 
accepted the proposed prices, which were ex- 
cessive. As a result of our bringing this find- 
ing to the attention of the contracting 
agency, the contractor has refunded $126,775 
to the Army and we have been advised that 
our findings would be brought to the atten- 
tion of all Ordnance Corps installations con- 
cerned with procurement. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1958. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of negotiated 
contracts totaling $118,700,000 awarded to 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Division, General 
Motors Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, by the Bureau 
of Ships, Department of the Navy. 

The report presents our findings that (1) 
excessive contract prices were negotiated be- 
cause contracting officials did not give ade- 
quate consideration to the contractor’s cost 
experience, (2) the contractor was allowed 
the same rate of profit on subcontracted 
major components as on items to be manu- 
factured in his own plant, and (3) excessive 
allowance was made for overhead in spare- 
parts prices. Comments received from the 
Department of the Navy and the contractor 
on our findings are recognized in the report. 

Copies of this report are being furnished 
to the chairmen of the Committees on 
Armed Services, Appropriations, and Gov- 
ernment Operations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate and copies are being 
furnished to the chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services, Appropriations, and 
Government Operations of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1958. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of Depart- 
ment of the Air Force contract AF 33(600)-— 
29507 with General Motors Corp., A-C Spark 
Plug Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The report discloses that unreasonably 
high prices were negotiated because the 
Air Force awarded the contract on a fixed 
price basis without requiring the contractor 
to furnish detailed support for the estimated 
costs included in the prices proposed by the 
contractor. The estimated costs were not a 
reasonable basis for contract pricing because 
they did not reflect cost reductions wnich 
might be expected to result from purchases 
in larger quantities. Further, additional 
quantities were ordered under the contract 
at prices which did not give effect to lower, 
more current, costs of materials. 

After we brought our findings to the at- 
tention of the Air Force and the contractor, 
the latter made a refund of $750,000 ap- 
plicable to this contract and the Air Force 
issued a directive to contracting officials de- 
signed to strengthen procedures relating to 
the use of cost data in the negotiation of 
contract prices. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are be- 
ing furnished to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 16, 1958. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of Department of the Navy 
negotiated contracts with Collins Radio Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for AN/ARC-27 air- 
borne radio equipment. 

Our examination disclosed that the target 
cost negotiated for an incentive-type con- 
tract included an unjustifiably high esti- 
mate of the cost of a major subcontracted 
component. Our findings and observations 
on this and other matters were submitted 
to the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics prior to 
the negotiation of final prices on the con- 
tracts and were given consideration in the 
negotiations. As a result, the major portion 
of the profit attributable to the overstate- 
ment of target cost was eliminated from the 
final price. 

We also noted that Navy contracting offi- 
cials did not make an independent review 
and verification of the coutractor’s state- 
ments of estimated costs but relied upon 
the contractor’s cost representations in con- 
ducting their price analyses. However, dur- 
ing the time of our examination, the Bureau 
of Aeronautics issued instructions requiring 
that agency auditors be requested to review 
cost data submitted by contractors for the 
purpose of negotiating target prices under 
incentive-type contracts. This should pro- 
vide valuable assistance to Navy negotiators. 

Copies of this report are being furnished 
to the chairmen of the Committees on 
Armed Services, Appropriations, and Gov- 
ernment Operations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of Department of the Air 
Force contract AF 33(600)-31100 with Avco 
Manufacturing Corp., Crosley Division, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

An excessive price was negotiated for this 
contract because the Air Force accepted more 
than $1 million of recorded costs which the 
contractor included in error in its pricing 
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proposal. As a result of our bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Air Force and 
the contractor, the contractor has refunded 
$1,133,510 to the Air Force. In addition, 
steps have been taken by the Air Force and 
the contractor to prevent in the future pric- 
ing errors of the type which resulted in 
negotiating an excessive price for contract 
AF 33 (600)-—31100. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1958. 
Hon. Sam RaYBuURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of negotiated 
fixed-price subcontracts for aircraft fuel 
cells awarded to the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., by Boeing Airplane 
Co., Seattle, Wash., and Wichita, Kans., and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., un- 
der Department of the Air Force prime con- 
tracts. 

The report discloses that neither the prime 
contractors nor the Department of the Air 
Force have required the subcontractor to fur- 
nish evidence of the reasonableness of pro- 
posed prices for aircraft fuel cells, and as a 
result the prime contractors have not had 
sufficient information to use as a basis for 
negotiating fair and reasonable prices. For 
the three fiscal years ended October 31, 1956, 
Firestone earned a profit of about $3 million, 
35 percent of cost, on these fuel cells. 

The Air Force has issued instructions to its 
contracting personnel emphasizing the need 
for prime contractors to obtain adequate cost 
information in negotiating subcontract 


prices. Firestone has given no indication, 
however, that it will furnish cost data in sup- 
port of proposed prices quoted for fuel cells 


when bidding competitively. We are re- 
questing the Secretary of the Air Force to 
advise us of the progress of efforts to have 
Firestone comply. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies are also 
being sent to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1958. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of Department 
of the Air Force negotiated contracts and 
subcontracts with Avtron Manufacturing, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The report discloses that unnecesary costs 
were incurred by the Government because 
firm fixed-price contracts and subcontracts 
were awarded without competition being ob- 
tained and before sufficient cost experience 
was available. After we brought our findings 
to the attention of the contractor, Avtron 
refunded $52,000 to the Air Force. The Air 
Force has agreed that adequate cost analysis 
is essential to the use of fixed-price contract- 
ing and informed us that our findings in this 
instance will be included in training courses 
of the Air Materiel Command. However, the 
Air Force did not concur in our conclusion 
that fixed-price contracting was not suitable 
in this case. We are recommending that, in 
aan our findings to the attention of 

Force procurement personnel, the agency 
cones the need for careful consideration 
of all pertinent factors in selecting the most 
suitable form of contracting for each pro- 
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curement and that consideration be given to 
clarifying existing instructions or issuing 
additional guidance on selection of the form 
of contracting to be used. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are 
being furnished to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1958. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of Department 
of the Air Force contract AF 33(600)-—29507 
with General Motors Corp., A-C Spark Plug 
Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The report discloses that unreasonably 
high prices were negotiated because the Air 
Force awarded the contract on a fixed-price 
basis without requiring the contractor to 
furnish detailed support for the estimated 
costs included in the prices proposed by the 
contractor. The estimated costs were not 
a reasonable basis for contract pricing be- 
cause they did not reflect cost reductions 
which might be expected to result from pur- 
chases in larger quantities. Further, addi- 
tional quantities were ordered under the 
contract at prices which did not give effect 
to lower, more current, costs of materials. 

After we brought our findings to the at- 
tention of the Air Force and the contractor, 
the latter made a refund of $750,000 appli- 
cable to this contract and the Air Force is- 
sued a directive to contracting officials de- 
sizned to strengthen procedures relating to 
the use of cost data in the negotiation of 
contract prices. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1959. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the negotiation of target 
prices under Department of the Air Force 
contracts with General Precision Laboratory, 
Inc., Pleasantville, N.Y., for certain radar 
systems. 

The report presents our finding that the 
target prices negotiated for two incentive- 
type contracts include overestimates of 
about $500,700 not recognized at the time of 
negotiations because of inadequate reviews 
by agency officials of the contractor’s esti- 
mated costs. These overestimates will, 
under the incentive provisions of the con- 
tracts, result in additional costs to the Gov- 
ernment of about 150,200 unless an adjust- 
ment is made. 

Our findings and recommendations were 
submitted to the Air Force, and we were 
advised that equitable adjustments will be 
made to the estimated target costs when 
final prices are negotiated. Further, the Air 
Force agreed that critical analyses and re- 
views of contractors’ proposals are required 
to obtain close pricing. 

The Air Force has issued instructions 
which require contractors to certify that all 
available current cost data have been con- 
sidered in preparing price estimates and have 
been made known to Air Force negotiators. 
These instructions should aid in preventing 
a recurrence of the pricing deficiencies dis- 
closed in this report. We are recommend- 
ing, however, that Air Force contracting 
personnel be directed to assure themselves, 
to the extent practicable, through examina- 
tion of contractors’ records, that the infor- 
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mation furnished by contractors with respect 
to all significant elements of costs is current, 
complete, and accurate. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense sine 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., December 31, 1959. 
Hon. Sam RaYBurRn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of certain Department of the 
Air Force contracts with General Electric Co., 
heavy military electronic equipment depart- 
ment, Syracuse, N.Y. 

The report shows that the firm-fixed price 
negotiated for radar height finders under 
contract AF 30(635)-4377 was excessive by 
about $329,000 because of the use in negotia- 
tions of estimated material costs in excess 
of amounts which had been quoted to GE 
for this contract by its suppliers of the ma- 
terial. The report also shows that, under 
price-redeterminable contracts AF 30(635)- 
2583 and AF 30(635)-4130 for radar equip- 
ment, GE was permitted to hold excess pro- 
visional payments of $1,400,000 for about 2 
years. 

After our examination, GE mad? voluntary 
refunds to the Air Force of $320,000 for the 
lower price quotations received from sup- 
pliers before contract negotiations and of 
$1,400,000 for the excess provisional payments 
that were being held pending price revision 
of the two other contracts. 

The Air Force has recently taken certain 
specific actions, noted in the report, which 
we believe should contribute significantly to 
the negotiation of fair and reasonable prices. 

This report is also being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Copies are being sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RaYBuURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on the examination of the Department of the 
Navy contract NOas 53-204 and lease agree- 
ment NOy(R)-60218 negotiated with Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

In establishing a firm price for airplanes 
to be produced under contract NOas 53-204, 
Navy contracting officials utilized, without 
adequate evaluation or verification, cost 
data which included duplicate costs and costs 
not applicable to the airplanes. The con- 
tractor incurred costs of about $6 million 
less than the amount contemplated, of 
which $2,596,900 could have been recognized 
by Navy contracting officials by an adequate 
review of cost data available at the time the 
price was established. As a result of our 
bringing our findings to the attention of the 
agency, the contractor offered to reduce the 
price by $3 million. As of December 1, 1958, 
the Navy had not accepted this offer. 

We found also that the contractor’s claim 
for termination inventory was overstated, 
that rent and insurance on Government- 
owned facilities caused unnecessary cost to 
the Government, and that the contractor's 
inventory records were not reliable. The 
Navy has informed us that the Navy auditor 
would review the final termination settle- 
ment proposal and make appropriate recom- 
mendations, that consideration is being given 
to revising the rental and insurance aspects 
of the facilities lease, and that the contrac- 
tor’s inventory accounting procedures are be- 
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ing improved. We are asking the Secretary of 
the Navy to advise us of adjustments which 
are made to eliminate inallocable items in 
settlement of the terminated portion of con- 
tract NOas 53-204 and of actions taken to re- 
vise the rental and insurance requirements 
applicable to Navy facilities leased by the 
contractor. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Navy, 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1958. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of insurance on Govern- 
ment-owned facilities in possession of Chance 
Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

The report pertains to the requirement of 
the Department of the Navy that the con- 
tractor carry property damage insurance on 
Government-owned facilities although the 
facilities are used almost exclusively in the 
performance of Government contracts and 
subcontracts. This requirement, which has 
been adopted pursuant to provisions of the 
armed services procurement regulation, re- 
sults in unnecessary costs to the Government 
through absorption of insurance charges in 
prices to the Government and is inconsistent 
with the Government’s policy of self-insur- 
ance on its properties. 

Copies of this report are being furnished 
to the chairmen of the Committees on Armed 
Services, Appropriations, and Government 
Operations of the House of Representatives. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the chairmen of the Committees 
on Armed Services, Appropriations, and Gov- 
ernment Operations of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1958. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on the need for current cost data in nego- 
tiations of defense contracts. 

The report contains our observations on 
the unnecessarily disadvantageous bargain- 
ing position of Government contracting offi- 
cials in pricing negotiations which resulted 
from their lack of knowledge of current cost 
data known to contractor officials at the time 
of negotiations. 

We recommended to the Secretary of De- 
fense that prescribed contract clauses, which 
provide for redetermination of prices during 
contract performance, include specific re- 
quirements pertaining to submission of the 
latest available experienced costs. We were 
informed on September 6, 1957, by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics) that such provisions are already 
incorporated in the redetermination clauses 
now being revised in draft form. We are 
asking the Secretary of Defense that these 
provisions be incorporated in the redetermi- 
nation clauses at the earliest possible date be- 
cause of the importance of contracting offi- 
cials having current cost data in the nego- 
tiation and administration of contracts. 

Copies of this report are being furnished 
to the chairmen of the Committees on Armed 
Services, Appropriations, and Government 
Operations of the House of Representatives 
and to the chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 


furnished to the chairmen of the Committees 
on Armed Services, Appropriations, and Gov- 
ernment Operations of the Senate. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1958. 
Hon. Sam RayBUrRN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of subcontracts for the pro- 
curement of photoflash cartridge ejectors 
from Lambert Engineering Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The subcontracts were firm fixed-price pur- 
chase orders awarded and administered by 
various prime contractors under negotiated 
prime contracts of the Department of the 
Air Force and the Department of the Navy. 

Prices proposed by the subcontractor were 
generally accepted by the prime contractors 
without price or cost analysis or comparison 
with the subcontractor’s cost experience even 
though there was no competition because 
Lambert was the sole source of supply. Asa 
result, inadequate recognition was given in 
the subcontract prices to declining costs as 
production experience was gained and, there- 
fore, close pricing was not achieved. 

The Air Force has taken action on two of 
our recommendations aimed at improving 
the pricing of subcontracts but did not con- 
cur with two other recommendations. The 
Navy furnished us with no evidence of any 
specific action having been taken to prevent 
a recurrence of the undesirable subcontract- 
ing practices disclosed by our examination. 
We believe, therefore, that further considera- 
tion should be given to the need for addi- 
tional measures to ensure that fair and rea- 
sonable subcontract prices are obtained. The 
report includes our recommendations in this 
matter. 

Copies of this report are being sent today 
to the chairmen of the Committees on Armed 
Services, Appropriations, and Government 
Operations of the House of Representatives. 

Copies of the report also are being sent 
today to the President of the Senate and to 
the chairmen of the Committees on Armed 
Services, Appropriations, and Government 
Operations of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1958. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our sum- 
mary report on examination of Department 
of the Army contracts and subcontracts with 
Birdsboro Armorcast, Inc., Birdsboro, Pa. The 
summary report includes, as exhibits, the 
report of our findings which was forwarded 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Logistics) and the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Financial Management) on May 
31, 1957, and their replies thereto dated No- 
vember 27, 1957, and August 13, 1957, re- 
spectively. 

This summary report is furnished to in- 
form you of the following administrative 
weaknesses which were disclosed by our 
examination: 

1. Additional cost to the Government re- 
sulted from (a) allowing profit to the sub- 
contractor and prime contractor on rent paid 
for the use of Government-owned facilities, 
(b) requiring the contractor to provide in- 
surance on Government-owned facilities, and 
(c) not adjusting profit allowances for a 
reduction in the scope of the work actually 
performed. 

2. The contractor’s fee under a cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee contract included charges for in- 
direct costs, making it difficult to determine 
whether regulations limiting such fees were 
complied with. 
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3. The contractor used Government-owned 
facilities for commercial operations for 2 
years without formal contractual agreement 
and without paying rent to the Government. 

Action has been taken or promised by the 
Army and the Navy to prevent a recurrence 
of the above-described deficiencies with the 
exception of profit allowances on rent paid 
for the use of Government-owned facilities. 
In this matter the Army informed us that 
appropriate corrective measures would be 
taken but the Navy did not indicate that 
any action had been or would be taken. Ac- 
cordingly, we are recommending to the Sec- 
retary of Defense that consideration be given 
to issuing specific policy guidance to the 
military departments to the effect that prices 
to the Government under negotiated con- 
tracts and subcontracts will generally not 
include profit on rent paid for the use of 
Government-owned facilities. 

Copies of this report are being furnished 
to the chairmen of the Committees on 
Armed Services, Appropriations, and Gov- 
ernment Operations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1960. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of fuel 
booster pump repair kits under Depart- 
ment of the Air Force negotiated contract 
AF 01(601)-—20268 with Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The report shows that the price of 
$2,103,685 paid for fuel booster pump repair 
kits under contract 20268 was excessive by 
about $565,600 because 272,710 new-type fil- 
lister head screws were included in the price 
of the kits at a standard cost of $1 each, 
although, prior to completion of negotiations 
for the pricing of the repair kits, the con- 
tractor had purchased about one-half of the 
screws required for this contract at $0.055 
each. Further, the contractor had pre- 
viously purchased similar screws at about 1 
cent each. Subsequently, Thompson pur- 
chased the remaining screws for this con- 
tract at the same price of $0.055 each. Al- 
though a variance factor was negotiated to 
provide for the adjustment of standard costs, 
this factor contained no provisions to reduce 
the unreasonably high standard cost estab- 
lished for these fillister head screws. 

We brought our findings to the attention 
of the Air Force and the contractor and rec- 
ommended that the Air Force make every 
effort to obtain an appropriate price adjust- 
ment. We were informed that the Air Force 
in February 1960 had urged Thompson to 
offer an appropriate refund on the basis that, 
had the inequitable standard cost been 
known at the time the proposal was made, 
the proposal would have been changed and 
the prices established would have been con- 
siderably different. The contractor, however, 
had advised us previously in January 1960 
that action on our recommendation was not 
contemplated at that time. 

We believe that it is inequitable for a con- 
tractor to include in its price proposal an 
estimated cost which is unreasonably high 
and to retain the excessive prices resulting 
therefrom. Accordingly, we are recommend- 
ing that every effort be made to obtain an 
appropriate price adjustment. We believe, 
also, that an adequate analysis of the pro- 
posed standard costs by the contractor or 
the Air Force prior to final pricing negotia- 
tions would have disclosed that the cost esti- 
mate for the fillister head screw was exces- 
sive. We are therefore recommending to the 
Secretary of Defense that personnel of the 
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military services be directed to perform a 
closer analysis of proposed prices which are 
based on standard costs and application of 
variance factors to assure that the resultant 
cost to the Government is reasonable. We 
are asking the Secretary of Defense to advise 
us of actions taken with respect to these rec- 
ommendations. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies are being 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RayYBuRn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Deak Mek. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of additional fees paid by 
the Government for contractor financing ex- 
penses under Department of Defense con- 
tracts. 

Under the policy established by Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive 7800.6, effective No- 
vember 1, 1957, contractors are required to 
obtain private financing for a portion of their 
predelivery costs under certain cost- 
reimbursement contracts. Our review of Air 
Force records indicated that this policy was 
developed to alleviate the pressure of unex- 
pectedly high cash requirements for defense 
expenditures. Pursuant to this policy, under 
26 contracts which we examined, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force allowed contractors ad- 
ditional fixed fees of about $17,600,000 to 
cover their estimated costs of financing the 
estimated amounts of costs to be withheld 
from reimbursement prior to deliveries. The 
cost to the Government of contractor financ- 
ing under these 26 Air Force contracts will 
be about $8.7 million higher than the esti- 
mated cost of direct financing by the Gov- 
ernment. Although we were unable to ob- 
tain an estimate of the total amount of addi- 
tional fees for contractor financing which 
have been negotiated under Department of 
the Navy and Department of the Army con- 
tracts, the records indicate that application 
of this policy to such contracts has resulted 
in increased costs without any significant 
benefit to the Government. 

On January 29, 1960, we sent to you our 
report on examination of the negotiation of 
additional fees for contractor financing ex- 
penses under certain Department of the Air 
Force contracts with Northrop Corp., Haw- 
thorne, Calif. (B-118720). We sent copies of 
that report to the Secretary of Defense and 
recommended that a critical evaluation be 
made of the advisability of continuing the 
policy established by Directive 7800.6. We 
recommended further that the policy not be 
followed in any case where there is a sig- 
nificant increase in cost to the Government 
unless it can be shown for the specific con- 
tract that there are identifiable compensating 
benefits to the Government. The Deputy 
Secretary of Defense advised us on March 4, 
1960, that, after full review and thorough re- 
consideration, the Department of Defense 
cannot agree with our conclusions or recom- 
mendations in this matter. 

We have reviewed the comments furnished 
to us by the Department of Defense and see 
no reason to depart from the conclusions and 
recommendations stated in the above- 
mentioned report (B-118720). The Depart- 
ment of Defense states that the practice of 
requiring contractors to finance a portion of 
their predelivery costs provides an incentive 
for contractors to reduce their costs. We 
have seen no evidence to support this con- 
tention. In contrast to the theoretical bene- 
fits claimed by the Department for the policy 
established by DOD Directive 7800.6, we have 
found that additional costs of about $8.7 
million have been incurred by the Govern- 
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ment under 26 contracts negotiated by the 
Air Force. We have been unable to compute 
the total additional costs under all contracts 
negotiated by the Air Force, Army, and Navy, 
pursuant to the Defense policy, but indica- 
tions are that they are substantial. 

In view of the high cost to the Govern- 
ment of contractor financing as compared 
with the estimated cost of direct Government 
financing, and the remote and intangible na- 
ture of any possible benefits to the Govern- 
ment from contractor financing, we are rec- 
ommending to the Secretary of Defense that 
further consideration be given to the advis- 
ability of continuing the policy established 
by Directive 7800.6. We are recommending 
also to the Secretary of Defense that the 
policy not be followed in any case where 
there is a significant increase in financing 
cost to the Government unless it can be 
shown for the specific contract that there 
are identifiable compensating benefits to the 
Government. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies arg being 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of Defense, and to the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of selected activities under 
Department of the Army contracts with 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N.Y., 
for Nike guided missile weapon systems. 

The report shows that the Army pro- 
gramed expenditures of about $500 million 
over fiscal years 1957 through 1961 for the 
conversion of Nike-Ajax ground systems to 
the more advanced Nike-Hercules on the ba- 
sis that quantities of Hercules systems could 
be acquired more economically through a 
conversion program than by the production 
of new units. However, most of the esti- 
mated savings supporting the conversion 
program were due to a lesser tactical capa- 
bility of converted units in that they con- 
tained provision for fewer launching sections 
capable of firing the advanced missile than 
were contained in new units. The Army 
study which recommended the conversion 
program did not mention the difference in 
tactical capability between new and con- 
verted units. Since long-range plans of the 
Army called for adding to the converted 
units the additional launching sections 
needed to reach the the tactical capability 
of new units, most of the estimated savings 
indicated by the Army study would there- 
fore not materialize. 

Over 1 year after making its study, the 
Army negotiated a contract for an initial 
quantity of converted units; however, by 
that time the Army had pricing information 
available which indicated that new units 
could be obtained in the same period at 
lower costs than converted units. In view 
of the possibility that new production would 
be cheaper than conversion, we suggested to 
Army officials that the conversion program be 
restudied. Subsequently, the Army canceled 
the contract for the initial quantity of con- 
verted units and replaced it with an order 
for new units at a saving of $4.6 million. 
The Army’s restudy of the conversion pro- 
gram showed that conversion would cost at 
least $37 million more than procurement of a 
like quantity of new units. 

In commenting on the matter, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army (Logistics) in- 
formed us that all pertinent factors had been 
considered by the Army prior to deciding on 
the conversion program. We believe the rec- 
ord shows, however, that the Army had 
undertaken the conversion program before it 
was adequately informed as to which course 
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of action would better serve the military 
need in the most economical manner. 

We found also that, under the fourth pro- 
duction contract with Western Electric for 
Nike systems, the Army continued to pro- 
cure major components through the prime 
contractor and a first-tier subcontractor 
rather than directly from the manufac- 
turers. The prices of these components in- 
cluded allowances to those companies of $4 
million for administration and profit, al- 
though they did not take part in the manu- 
facture of the components. The compo- 
nents were shipped by the manufacturers 
directly to the Government or other user, 
and the prime contractor did not exercise 
either design or manufacturing control over 
them. In light of the limited contribution 
of the prime contractor and first-tier sub- 
contractor, which diminished as production 
progressed, and since coordination between 
the companies of system design and pro- 
duction data was provided for under 
separate Government contracts, there did 
not seem to be adequate justification for 
continuing the indirect procurement of 
these components through the fourth pro- 
duction contract or for paying substantial 
allowances to those companies not taking 
part in the production. The Army has 
taken or planned actions, however, to reduce 
allowances paid on subcontracted work and 
to increase the extent of direct procure- 
ment, and it estimates that these actions 
have resulted in savings of about $6,675,000 
for procurements initiated in fiscal years 
1958 and 1959. 

Our review further disclosed that the 
prime contractor subcontracted part of its 
requirements for Nike gyroscope components 
to a high-cost producer when another 
source of supply was capable of furnishing 
the total quantity required for about 
$595,000 less. Incurring the additional cost 
seems unnecessary since, in addition to the 
high-cost producer, there were two other 
sources of supply available, as required by 
the Army, and their capacity was sufficient 
to meet the Army’s production needs. In 
addition, certain subcontractors of Western 
Electric enjoyed interest-free use of Govern- 
ment funds which had accumulated to $5 
million over a period of about 2 years be- 
cause the Army did not require the prime 
contractor to limit provisional payments to 
subcontractors to incurred costs plus con- 
templated profit. 

The Army has taken steps to limit pro- 
visional payments to major subcontractors 
but has given no indication that any action 
will be taken to avoid increased costs 
through the maintenance of sources of sup- 
ply by a prime contractor in excess of the 
Army requirement. We are recommending 
to the Secretary of Defense, therefore, that 
prime contractors be required to submit 
justification to the agency and to obtain 
approval for any substantial additional 
costs to be incurred through the mainte- 
nance of alternate sources of supply in ex- 
cess of those specified by the procuring 
agency. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are be- 
ing furnished to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Secretary of the Army. 

Sincerely yours, . 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1960. 
Hon, Sam RaysEurn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of subcontracts awarded by 
Western Electric Co., Inc., Winston-Salem, 
N.C., to Telecomputing Corp., Whittaker 
Gyro Division, Van Nuys, Calif., under De- 
partment of the Army contracts. 
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The report shows that Western Electric ac- 
cepted prices proposed by Telecomputing in 
awarding fixed-price subcontracts for gyro- 
scopes for Nike-Ajax missiles without obtain- 
ing information on recent cost experience or 
other evidence of the reasonableness of the 
proposed prices. Consequently, Western 
Electric was unaware that these prices were 
substantially in excess of costs experienced 
by Telecomputing in producing the same 
items under prior subcontracts. Since the 
contracts with Western Electric were sub- 
ject to price redetermination, the prices es- 
tablished with the subcontractor were ulti- 
mately borne by the Government. Under 
these conditions contractors generally have 
little financial self-interest in close sub- 
contract pricing. 

We believe that surveillance by Army con- 
tracting officials would have disclosed West- 
ern Electric’s failure to obtain cost data and 
price analyses for use in determining the 
reasonableness of the prices proposed by the 
subcontractor. On October 1, 1959, the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation was 
revised to provide that, in negotiating con- 
tract prices in the absence of effective price 
competition, the negotiating officials must 
make a thorough analysis of contractors’ 
proposals and must be in possession of cur- 
rent, complete, and correct cost or pricing 
data before decisions are made on contract 
prices, In addition, prime contractors and 
their major subcontractors are required to 
certify that all available cost data have been 
made known to the agency or prime con- 
tractor for use in evaluating proposed prices. 
We believe that these revised instructions, if 
properly executed, should provide contract- 
ing officials more effective bases for negoti- 
ating contract and subcontract prices which 
are fair and reasonable to the Government 
and its contractors. We are recommending 
to the Secretary of Defense, however, that 
action be taken to have specific instructions 
issued to Army procurement officials direct- 
ing them to exercise closer control over con- 
tractors’ pricing practices with their subcon- 
tractors, where competition is limited, by 
(1) assuring that contractors obtain, with 
such Government assistance as may be nec- 
essary, information on prior actual costs and 
explanations for increases in estimated costs 
over prior experience, (2) verifying, on a test 
basis, that the cost information being used 
in negotiating subcontract prices is current, 
complete, and correct, and (3) evaluating 
these prices in relation to known and esti- 
mated costs of performance, to determine 
whether contractors are negotiating fair and 
reasonable subcontract prices. We are re- 
questing the Secretary of Defense to advise 
us of the actions taken in this matter. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies are being 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary 
of the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RayYBurRN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. SPEAKER. Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the procurement of mo- 
bile air-conditioning carts for ground sup- 
port of B-58 airplanes under Department of 
the Air Force prime contracts with Convair, 
a Division of General Dynamics Corporation, 
Fort Worth Texas. This examination was 
made pursuant to the request of the Hon- 
orable JoHN J. SPARKMAN, chairman, Select 
Committee on Small Business, U.S. Senate. 
This report discloses that unnecessary cost 
to the Government of about $2,660,500 was 
incurred because neither Convair nor the 
Air Force appropriately considered adapting 
existing equipment for ground support of the 
B-58 tactical airplane program. Although 
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Convair, Fort Worth, had procured similar 
air-conditioning carts for ground support of 
the B-58 test program, Convair decided, un- 
der its authority as B-58 weapon system 
manager, to develop special air-conditioning 
carts of its own design for ground support 
of the B-58 tactical airplane program. 

In addition, with Air Force approval, Con- 
vair, Forth Worth, assigned the development 
and fabrication of the special air-condition- 
ing carts to Convair, San Diego, on a cost-as- 
incurred basis, without inviting competition 
from established outside manufacturers of 
similar equipment. This action was taken 
even though neither Fort Worth nor San 
Diego had previous experience in the de- 
velopment and fabrication of ground sup- 
port air-conditioning equipment. 

It should be recognized that, in the per- 
formance of contracts, decisions are required 
which involve the financial interests of the 
contractor as well as those of the Govern- 
ment. Decisions to “make or buy” items are 
among the most important of such situa- 
tions. It is natural for a prime contractor to 
consider performing contract work in his 
own plants when this course of action ap- 
pears to be most advantageous to him. A 
contractor’s performance of work “in plant,” 
in lieu of subcontracting, may be and fre- 
quently is also advantageous to the Govern- 
ment. However, where the component or 
item of equipment in question is available 
from a subcontractor at a lower overall cost 
than the cost of in-plant production, the 
interests of the Government and the con- 
tractor may conflict. 

We are recommending to the Secretary of 
Defense that the respective responsibilities 
of the Air Force and weapon system manag- 
ers be clearly defined with respect to “make 
or buy” decisions and that specific instruc- 
tions be issued to Air Force contracting and 
administrative officials directing them to 
maintain such surveillance of significant and 
important actions of the weapon system 
manager as to assure that the Government’s 
interests are protected and procurement is 
made in the most expeditious and economi- 
cal manner. 

This report discloses also that, although 
in August 1959 the Air Force decided to re- 
place the specially designed Convair air- 
conditioning carts with modified standard 
Air Force carts in ground support of the 
B-58 tactical airplanes, the Air Force did 
not authorize procurement of any modified 
standard carts until December 1959. Timely 
action by the Air Force in authorizing pro- 
curement of modified standard carts would 
have permitted termination of the procure- 
ment of the special Convair-designed carts 
and would have resulted in estimated sav- 
ings to the Government of about $400,000. 

We brought this matter to the attention 
of the Air Force on January 28, 1960, and 
recommended that it take prompt action to 
modify a sufficient quantity of its standard 
air-conditioning carts for tactical ground 
support of the B—58 airplane and to termi- 
nate procurement of the special Convair-de- 
signed air-conditioning carts. However 
procurement of the special Convair-designed 
carts had not been terminated at March 18, 
1960. 

We are now recommending to the Secre- 
tary of Defense that an evaluation be made 
of the current status of the special Convair- 
designed carts still on order to determine 
the feasibility of terminating procurement 
of these carts and whether termination at 
this time would be beneficial to the Govern- 
ment. 

This report is also being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and to the chairman, Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, U.S. 
Senate. Copies are being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOsEPH CAMPBELL. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RaAYBuRN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on review of selected commercial air ship- 
ments of household goods of. military per- 
sonnel, 

The report discloses that unnecessary costs 
were incurred as a result of shipping house- 
hold goods of transferred military personnel 
to and from oversea points by commercial 
air transportation. We found that air trans- 
portation was used in cases where adequate 
surface transportation was available at much 
lower cost. A review of 18 expensive ship- 
ments of household goods by commercial air 
at a total cost of $125,470 disclosed that 
shipment by surface transportation was 
feasible and would have cost only about 
$23,000, or about $102,000 less than the cost 
of shipment by commercial air. For exam- 
ple, household goods were shipped by com- 
mercial air from Texas to Pakistan at a cost 
of $14,830, whereas they could have been 
shipped by surface transportation for only 
about $1,750. In this instance, they would 
have arrived in Pakistan by ship 1 week ear- 
lier than by air. Also, we noted that air 
shipments included a piano, a model ship, 
and a sled. Such items are obviously not 
essential to the health or well-being of the 
transferred personnel or for the prevention 
of undue hardship. Where items are consid- 
ered desirable rather than essential, we be- 
lieve that shipment should be by surface 
transportation unless there are cogent rea- 
sons justifying air shipment. 

We reported our findings to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and were 
advised that the Department of the Army, 
based on its investigation of the cases we 
cited, has limited the authority for selec- 
tion of premium-cost air transportation of 
household goods. We were advised further 
that the Department of the Air Force had 
not completed its investigation. 

In addition, we found that an overpay- 
ment of $43,763 for transportation of one 
shipment of household goods was made as 
a result of a carrier’s error in billing and 
@ disbursing officer’s failure to verify the 
mathematical accuracy of the voucher and 
supporting documents. We are taking action 
to recover the overpayment from the carrier. 

The report includes recommendations to 
the Secretary of Defense that specific in- 
structions be incorporated into the joint 
travel regulations limiting the use of com- 
mercial air for shipment of household goods 
and that our finding with respect to over- 
payment of $43,763 on a single shipment be 
brought to the attention of disbursing of- 
ficers as an example of the need for verifying 
the mathematical accuracy of transportation 
vouchers and supporting documents prior to 
approval. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies of the report 
are being sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of the Army, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of allowances for Federal 
excise taxes included in spare parts prices 
under Department of the Army contract 
DA-36-039-SC-36529 with Collins Radio Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The report shows that the contractor's 
proposals for redetermining prices of spare 
parts under the contract included Federal 
excise taxes estimated on all spare parts to 
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be furnished even though there was sub- 
stantial uncertainty in regard to the amount 
of excise taxes which Collins would have to 
pay. Collins did not disclose this uncer- 
tainty to the Army nor inform agency offi- 
cials that, at the time of the price redetermi- 
nation, the excise tax was being paid on only 
certain of the spare parts delivered. Army 
officials did not obtain this information and, 
consequently, in establishing the redeter- 
mined prices under contract 36529, the Army 
allowed an amount for excise taxes which 
was excessive by about $620,000. 

We brought our findings to the attention 
of the Army and the contractor, and price 
reductions of about $685,000 were negotiated 
for contract 36529 and six other contracts. 
The Army has informed us that the matter 
was being given further review and also that 
certain specific actions have been taken to 
correct the inadequate procedures which per- 
mitted the inclusion of excessive estimates 
for excise taxes in contract prices. We be- 
lieve that these measures, together with 
recent revisions of the procurement pro- 
cedures, as noted in the report, should as- 
sist in preventing a recurrence of the con- 
dition disclosed by our examination. 

This report is being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies are being 
furnished to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense, and the Sec- 
retary of the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on review of treatment of suppliers’ price 
reductions applicable to negotiated Depart- 
ment of the Air Force contracts by Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp., Fairchild 
Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 

The report shows that the Government 
has borne increased costs because prices 
proposed by Fairchild and accepted by the 
prime contractor, Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, Wash., in subcontract price-redeter- 
mination negotiations for B-52 wing and 
fin assemblies were excessive. Fairchild's 
proposed prices included estimated prices 
for component parts which Fairchild either 
knew or, based on past’ experience, should 
have expected would be reduced by volun- 
tary price reductions by the supplier. Fair- 
child received and did not pass on to the 
Government reductions of about $1,300,000 
in the estimated prives for these parts in- 
cluded in proposals for redetermination of 
subcontract prices. The amounts proposed 
for these parts were accepted by the prime 
contractor and were included in the cost 
proposals submitted to the Air Force for 
the prime contracts. The Government also 
incurred additional costs of $50,100 because 
certain of the cash refunds were applied 
as a reduction of Fairchild’s cost of per- 
forming a Government incentive-type prime 
contract and, as a result, a portion of the 
refunds was inappropriately retained by 
Fairchild as incentive profit. 

We believe that, under the circumstances, 
the Government, rather than Fairchild, 
should have received the benefit of the cash 
refunds and purchase order price reductions 
which were made by the supplier. We are 
recommending to the Secretary of the Air 
Force that action be taken to recover for 
the Government the full amount of the cash 
refunds and price reductions received by 
Fairchild under the B-52 program, but not 
passed on to the Government, including the 
portion retained by Fairchild as incentive 
profit, We are recommending also to the 
Secretary of the Air Force that contracting 
personnel be required to assure themselves, 
to the extent practicable through examina- 
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tion of contractors’ records and procedures, 
that prime contractors and subcontractors 
pass on to the Government appropriate 
credit for significant price reductions made 
by suppliers. We are recommending to the 
Secretary of Defense that the Department of 
Defense develop contractual provisions 
which will, to the maximum extent practica- 
ble, reduce the incentive for contractors to 
establish high initial subcontract prices and 
at the same time retain the incentive for 
contractors to obtain low final subcontract 
prices. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies are being 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the negotiation of addi- 
tional fees for contractor financing expenses 
under Department of the Air Force contracts 
AF 33(600)-32944, 34952, and 33168 with 
Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. 

Under the policy established by Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive 7800.6, effective 
November 1, 1957, contractors are required to 
obtain private financing for a portion of 
their predelivery costs under certain cost- 
reimbursement contracts. Pursuant to this 
policy, the Air Force allowed Northrop fixed 
fees of about $1,049,000 to cover the con- 
tractor’s estimated cost of financing the re- 
quired portion of predelivery costs to be in- 
curred in the performance of three cost- 
plus-incentive-fee contracts. The cost to 
the Government will be about $473,000 
higher than the estimated cost of direct 
financing by the Government, based on the 
average interest rate for short-term mar- 
ketable public obligations outstanding at 
the time the fees were negotiated. 

We recommend to the Department of De- 
fense and to the Department of the Air 
Force that a review be made of allowances 
granted to contractors for financing expenses 
in the light of estimated costs of direct 
Government financing and that the Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive be amended to 
require contracting officials to justify addi- 
tional cost to the Government in terms of 
the benefits to be gained by the Govern- 
ment. We were informed on April 22, 1959, 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller) that the policy established by the 
directive is regarded as providing an incen- 
tive to the contractor for cost reduction and 
that, to the extent this policy is operative, 
the Government benefits from the cost re- 
ductions. Further, he stated that the inter- 
est rate on Government borrowings, whether 
long-term rates, short-term rates, or aver- 
ages, were regarded as being not pertinent to 
the matter of the amount to be included in 
contractors’ fees on account of their capi- 
tal investment in the performance of con- 
tracts. He advised us further that there ts 
no relationship between (1) the amount of 
fees negotiated on individual contracts, in- 
cluding the factor representing evaluations 
of the 20-percent cost retention element, 
and (2) interest rates paid by the Govern- 
ment on its borrowings. The Assistant Sec- 
retary agreed that there should be appro- 
priate review of fee negotiations, but he 
did not agree that this review should be, 
or can be, “in the light of estimated costs 
of direct Government financing,” as we rec- 
ommended. The Air Force advised us on 
April 28, 1959, that it was in complete 
agreement with the position of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) on this 
matter. 
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We have considered the comments of the 
Department of Defense and the Department 
of the Air Force, but we believe that this 
matter merits further evaluation and action. 
Under the policy established by Department 
of Defense Directive 7800.6, the Government 
will continue to incur unnecessary cost for 
increased fees paid to contractors for interim 
financing of a portion of their predelivery 
costs, although the Government may be able 
to borrow at substantially lower interest 
costs the funds required to reimburse its 
contractors for the entire amount of their 
incurred costs. It seems, therefore, that 
this is not the most economical method of 
procurement and that any incidental bene- 
fits the Government may receive as a result 
of the increased fees paid to contractors for 
interim financing are remote and uncertain. 
We are therefore recommending to the Sec- 
retary of Defense that a critical evaluation 
be made of the advisability of continuing 
the policy established by Directive 7800.6. 
We are recommending further to the Secre- 
tary of Defense that the policy not be fol- 
lowed in any case where there is a significant 
increase in financing cost to the Government 
unless it can be shown for the specific con- 
tract that there are identifiable compensat- 
ing benefits to the Government. 

This report is also being sent today to 
the President of the Senate. Copies are be- 
ing furnished to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1959. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DeAR MR. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the administration of 
major subcontracts under Department of the 
Navy negotiated contract NOa(s) 55—-719-f 
with Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The report presents our findings that (1) 
deficiencies in administering two subcon- 
tracts caused prolonged delays in refunding 
to the Government about $1,400,000 and (2) 
failure to exclude improper costs in redeter- 
mining a subcontract price resulted in exces- 
sive cost to the Government of about $29,200. 
We are recommending to the Secretary of 
Defense that Department of Defense Direc- 
tive 4105.7 which limits the aggregate total 
payments to prime contractors on price- 
revision-type and incentive-type contracts 
be amended so that it will also apply to 
similar types of subcontracts. We are rec- 
ommending to the Secretary of the Navy 
that the agency emphasize to contracting 
Officials the need for a closer review of sub- 
contract negotiations. Comments on our 
findings received from the Department of the 
Navy and the contractor are attached to the 
report. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies are also 
being sent to the Secretary of the Navy and 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1959. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of prices negotiated for ver- 
tical stabilizer tips for model F-100 aircraft 
by Rheem Manufacturing Co., Downey, Calif., 
a subcontractor, under Department of the 
Air Force prime contracts with North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

The report shows that the prices quoted 
to Rheem on follow-on orders for vertical 
stabilizer tips by its supplier were unreason- 
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ably high in relation to the costs which the 
supplier had experienced in producing simi- 
lar items prior to the time of negotiations. 
Rheem accepted the prices without obtaining 
cost information from its supplier in support 
of the prices quoted, and neither North 
American nor the Air Force required Rheem 
to obtain such data for use in negotiating 
prices. As a result, the ultimate cost to the 
Government was excessive by about $178,000. 

The Air Force has issued instructions 
stressing the need for effective administra- 
tion of major subcontract pricing, but we 
believe that these instructions are inade- 
quate. We are recommending that the Air 
Force issue instructions which will set forth 
clearly agency contracting officials’ respon- 
sibility for (1) requiring contractors to ob- 
tain sufficient cost information with which to 
evaluate proposed subcontract prices and (2) 
reviewing proposed prices of major subcon- 
tracts by verifying the accuracy and currency 
of cost information to assure that fair and 
reasonable prices are established. We are 
recommending also that the Air Force em- 
phasize to contractors and subcontractors 
their responsibilities for negotiating prices 
which are fair and reasonable and which 
adequately safeguard the financial interest of 
the United States. 

This report is also being sent today to 
the President of the Senate, and copies are 
being furnished to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1959. 
Hon, Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the estimated costs for 
subcontracted airframe components used in 
negotiating incentive target prices under 
Department of the Air Force fixed-price in- 
centive contracts AF 33(600)-28437 and AF 
33(600)-30694 with Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga. 

The report shows that the negotiated tar- 
get prices included amounts for subcon- 
tracted items which were $4,110,600 in ex- 
cess of amounts that the contractor knew 
would be incurred for those items. Of this 
amount, $2,844,000 was known to the con- 
tractor prior to submission of its proposal 
although the proposal stated that estimated 
costs of subcontracted items were based on 
the most current information available. The 
remainder of $1,266,600 became known to 
the contractor prior to completion of nego- 
tiations. The lower cost information was 
not furnished by the contractor in negoti- 
ations nor disclosed by Air Force review. 
Consequently, unless appropriate adjust- 
ments are made, the contractor will receive 
incentive participations and target profits 
of about $1,251,000 because of excessive tar- 
get estimates rather than contractor effi- 
ciencies. 

We brought this matter to the attention 
of the contractor and the Air Force. The 
contractor agreed to review the circum- 
stances surrounding the negotiations to de- 
termine if an adjustment would be appro- 
priate. The Air Force advised us that it is 
reviewing this case and will take appropri- 
ate action. The Air Force informed us also 
of action it is taking to assure that price 
negotiations generally are based on com- 
plete and current cost information. We are 
recommending that the Air Force take nec- 
essary steps to obtain appropriate § ad- 
justments on contracts AF 33(600)-28437 
and -30694. We are recommending further 
that the Air Force require responsible 
agency contracting personnel to assure 
themselves, through examinations of prime 
contractors’ records, that cost data being 
furnished on major subcontracts are cur- 
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rent, complete, and accurate as at a date 
reasonably close to the time of negotiations. 
We are requesting the Air Force to advise 
us of the actions taken on these matters. 
This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are be- 
ing furnished to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Air Force. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 17, 1959. 
Hon. SAM RAYBUREN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on the review of selected activities of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS), 
Department of the Navy. 

Our review disclosed that the lack of a 
firm Department of Defense policy as to the 
transportation of troops via air or sea and 
the frequent failure of the military depart- 
ments to promptly notify MSTS of changes 
in their space requirements result in poor 
utilization of ships and unnecessary costs. 
With respect to the poor utilization of troop- 
ships, we noted that over 870,000 troop 
berths, out of a total of 1,600,000 berths 
available during voyages made in fiscal years 
1957 and 1958, were unoccupied. We also 
found that MSTS was having its ships in the 
Western Pacific area repaired by private Jap- 
anese contractors, while at the same time a 
Navy repair facility in Japan was only par- 
tially utilized. A summary of our findings 
and recommendations is located in the fore- 
part of the report beginning on page 8. 

Poor utilization of ships was previously 
reported to the Congress in our report dated 
September 5, 1957. The enclosed report dis- 
closes that no significant improvement in 
the utilization of troop space has been made 


‘and that failure to notify MSTS of changes 


in space requirements continued to cause 
poor utilization of cargo ships. 

This report contains a number of recom- 
mendations to the Department of Defense 
for appropriate corrective action. The De- 
partment has concurred with most of our 
findings and recommendations but has not, 
in all cases, advised us as to the specific cor- 
rective action that will be taken. We are 
requesting the Secretary of Defense to in- 
form us of the specific action intended with 
respect to our recommendations. 

Because of our inability to obtain unre- 
stricted access to a report on an internal 
review of MSTS procurement and contract- 
ing activities made by the Procurement Re- 
view Group of the Office of Naval Material, 
we were unable to give due consideration to 
their work in this review as specifically re- 
quired of us by law. After long delays, and 
much correspondence, the Secretary of the 
Navy furnished us with a copy of the report 
requested—edited, however, to exclude all 
opinions, conclusions, and recommendations. 
Our inability to obtain unrestricted access to 
this report was reported to a number of con- 
gressional committees in January 1959. Pub- 
lic hearings were held during the week of 
April 20, 1959, on the refusal of the Depart- 
ment to give us access to the unedited re- 
port. The matter has not been settled satis- 
factorily to date. 

Our report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. A copy is being sent 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1959. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on the review of Air Force recorded require- 
ments in relation to stocks on hand and on 
order for certain aeronautical spare parts 
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and of. our subsequent review of actions 
taken by the Air Force and, in certain cases, 
by the Navy to cancel or redistribute excess 
materiel. This materiel was under supply 
management control of the San Antonio Air 
Materiel Area (SAAMA), San Antonio, Tex. 

We found that large quantities of air- 
craft parts on order in excess of needs were 
not canceled because satisfactory controls 
had not been established to assure timely 
cancellation action when requirements were 
reduced. During our initial review of re- 
quirements records, SAAMA had, in excess 
of current program needs, over $20 million 
worth of spare parts on hand and about $20 
million more on order. However, only a 
small portion of the excesses on contract 
had been canceled prior to our review, al- 
though program changes and other factors 
had caused many of these items to become 
excess 7 or 8 months earlier. We found also 
that the Navy was procuring similar items 
during this same period, without knowledge 
of Air Force excess stocks, and that at that 
time the Department of Defense did not 
have an effective system for redistributing 
inventories of aeronautical equipment and 
parts exceeding the current requirements 
of a service. 

We recommended to the Air Force that 
contracts be canceled as soon as possible for 
the excess quantities on order that had not 
been delivered. The Air Force thereupon 
canceled orders for about $16,360,000 worth 
of spart parts, with an estimated savings of 
between $13 million and $14 million after 
termination charges. We also referred in- 
formation regarding the Air Force excess 
stocks to the Navy for screening and recom- 
mended to both services that maximum uti- 
lization be made of available Air Force parts 
to meet the Navy’s current needs. From 
January through May 1958, the Navy ac- 
quired over $1,600,000 worth of engine and 
accessory parts from the Air Force. 

We also made recommendations to the Air 
Force for improving internal controls to in- 
sure prompt cancellation of excesses on 
order. We have been informed that our 
recommendations in -this respect -were 
adopted by the Air Force and that appro- 
priate procedures were prescribed for all air 
materiel arcas and depots. After our re- 
view the Depariment of Defense established 
an interservice supply system to facilitate 
the redistribution of aeronautical equipment 
and to coordinate other supply activities. 
In our opinion, economies of millions of dol- 
lars annually will be realized by timely and 
effective application of controls for cancel- 
ing excesses on order and for redistributing 
excesses on hand. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1959. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr Speaker: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of spare parts 
under Department of the Navy contract 
NOas 53-655r with Aircraft Radio Corp., 
Boonton, NJ. 

The report discloses that, in negotiating 
amendments for spare parts to an existing 
contract, the Navy and the contractor did 
not give consideration to reduced costs 
which could be reasonably expected to result 
from combining the production of spare 
parts with production under another con- 
tract awarded 2 months earlier. In the pro- 
duction of the spare parts, the contractor 
took advantage of large-volume production 
but the savings realized therefrom were not 
passed on to the Government. On the basis 
of our examination which was limited to 
about 30 percent of the amount included in 
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the contract prices for spare parts, we esti- 
mate that unnecessary costs to the Govern- 
ment amounted to about $75,000. 

In view of the high prices negotiated and 
the opportunities for savings which should 
have been recognized in the circumstances 
by both the contractor and the Navy, we 
are recommending that the Navy seek an 
appropriate price adjustment under con- 
tract NOas 53-655r. In order to avoid ex- 
cessive costs in similar circumstances, we 
are recommending also that Navy instruc- 
tions to its contracting officials be revised 
to require these officials to generally review, 
at the time of negotiating spare parts pro- 
curements, all orders held by the contractor 
for the purpose of assuring that consider- 
ation is given to economies possible from 
large-volume production. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are be- 
ing furnished to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1959. 
Hon, SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of Department 
of the Navy contracts NOas 54-319-i and 
NOas 51-643-i with Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

The target price negotiated for contract 
NOas 54-319-i included certain labor and 
related overhead costs which were excessive 
by about $1,200,000, and under the incentive 
provisions of the contract these excessive 
costs resulted in additional cost to the Gov- 
ernment of about $474,000. Current cost 
data for the contract, available at the time 
the target price was negotiated, indicated 
that the estimate included in the con- 
tractor’s price proposal and used in target 
pricing would be underrun by about 241,000 
labor hours, or about 9.5 percent of the total 
labor hours accepted in the target price 
established. 

The overestimate of target costs resulted 
from the improper inclusion, in Chance 
Vought’s estimated costs for direct labor 
hours for airplane fabrication and tooling, 
of a provision to cover such additional costs 
as might be incurred because of delays in 
delivery of or defects in Government- 
furnished equipment. This provision was 
included notwithstanding the contract pro- 
vided, independently of the target price, for 
equitable reimbursement to the contractor 
for any such additional costs. Therefore, 
provision for such additional contract costs 
should not have been considered in estab- 
lishing the target price on which the con- 
tractor’s incentive participation was based. 

The contractor’s estimated costs for labor, 
including this provision for contingent costs, 
were used in negotiating the target costs, 
and the contractor did not disclose, and the 
Navy negotiators did not obtain and evalu- 
ate, the above cost data. Although we called 
this matter to the attention of the Navy 
prior to execution of the amendment estab- 
lishing the final price for the contract, the 
Navy did not take action to recover the ex- 
cess cost from Chance Vought. 

We are recommending that, in order to 
achieve more reasonable pricing through im- 
proving the Navy’s evaluation of prices pro- 
posed by contractors, the Navy’s procurement 
directives be revised to include more specific 
criteria to be followed in reviewing and 
analyzing contractor’s proposals. 

The report also discloses that Navy con- 
tracting officials did not give adequate con- 
sideration to cost information available at 
the time of negotiations in evaluating the 
contractor’s proposals for final prices for con- 
tracts NOas 51-643-i and NOas 54-319-i and, 
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therefore, did not recognize that the esti- 
mated completion costs included in the pro- 
posals were excessive. After we called this 
matter to the contractor's attention, the 
contractor submitted revised proposals which 
resulted in savings to the Government of 
about $252,000. 

This report is also being sent today to 
the President of the Senate. Copies are be- 
ing sent to the Secretary of the Navy and 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1959. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of Department 
of the Navy contract NObs-68074, with the 
Electric Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The report discloses that the Navy accept- 
ed, without substantial change, the con- 
tractor’s proposed price and awarded the 
contract on a firm fixed-price basis, although 
firm drawings and specifications, effective 
competition, and prior cost experience were 
not available for proper evaluation of the 
proposal. The costs subsequently incurred 
by the contractor in performing the contract 
were substantially lower than the estimated 
costs upon which the price was based. 

The report includes comments by the Navy 
to the effect that steps have been taken 

to emphasize to Navy contracting officials 
the importance of selecting appropriate con- 
tract pricing clauses to fit the circumstances 
and that the Navy considers its present in- 
structions in this matter to be adequate. 
We believe, however, that the failure of 
Navy contracting officials to perform a suffi- 
cient review and evaluation of the price pro- 
posed for contract NObs-68074 indicates a 
need for attention in this area. We have 
found and reported other instances in which 
the Navy’s analysis of prices proposed for 
negotiated contracts was inadequate, and 
we have no knowledge of action having been 
taken by the Navy to correct this inadequacy. 
We are recommending, therefore, to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy that Navy procurement 
directives be amended to provide more 
specific criteria to be followed by Navy con- 
tracting officials in reviewing and analyzing 
contractors’ price proposals. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1959. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of rental charges for com- 
mercial use of Government-owned facilities 
furnished to Bell Helicopter Corp., Fort 
Worth, Tex., by the Department of the 
Navy. 

We found that the contractor had been 
using the Government-owned facilities for 
several years for commercial production 
without payment of rent. When we brought 
this matter to the attention of Navy con- 
tracting officials, rental charges aggregating 
$230,475 were negotiated for the period 
through December 31, 1958, and an addi- 
tional charge of about $17,000 for 1957 is 
still under negotiation. 

We have been informed by the Navy that, 
in addition to negotiating appropriate rental 
charges in this instance, it has adopted pro- 
cedures recommended by us for improvement 
in rental procedures. 
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This report is being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are 
being sent to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Navy. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1969. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House oj Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of selected prime contracts 
negotiated by the Department of the Navy 
and subcontracts negotiated by Navy prime 
contractors. 

The report presents in summary form the 
findings included in 12 individual reports 
submitted to you since May 1958 and the 
findings in two special reports submitted to 
the Committees on Armed Services, Govern- 
ment Operations, and Appropriations of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. Be- 
cause of the implications of certain of our 
findings, the two special reports were re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for re- 
view and consideration. 

Our examinations disclosed instances in 
which contractors proposed and the Navy 
accepted, without adequate evaluation or 
verification, prices which were based on cost 
estimates that were excessive by about $12.2 
million in relation to actual costs which had 
been incurred, at the time of negotiation, in 
the production of the items being priced, 
or were excessive in relation to prior cost 
experience and production efficiencies that 
could reasonably be expected. In other in- 
stances, excessive prices were established due 
to the use of firm fixed-price and incentive- 
price contracts where there was no competi- 
tion and before adequate cost and produc- 
tion experience was available. In these in- 
stances, contract prices of about $2.1 mil- 
lion were negotiated as compared with costs 
subsequently incurred of about $1.4 million. 
In another case a contractor was allowed the 
same rate of profit on major subcontracted 
items as on production in its own plant even 
thought it had less responsibility and risk 
and contributed less effort to the subcon- 
tracted work than on the work performed 
in its own plant. On major subcontracts 
for about $19.5 million, this contractor was 
allowed a profit of about $2.2 million. In 
addition, our examinations disclosed (1) that 
there were deficiencies in the rental of Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities which resulted in 
loss of revenue or unnecessary costs to the 
Government totaling about $478,000 and 
(2) that a prime contractor and two of its 
subcontractors were allowed interest-free 
use of substantial amounts of Government 
funds for an extended period. 

Unreasonably high prices and other un- 
necessary costs to the Government, in most 
of these instances, may be attributed to in- 
adequate evaluation by the Navy of prices 
proposed by contractors and ineffective ne- 
gotiation and administration of contracts. 
One of the major deficiencies in the Navy’s 
negotiation of contract prices has been the 
tendency to accept contractors’ representa- 
tions as to actual costs and estimates of fu- 
ture costs without requiring its contracting 
officials and the prime contractors to ascer- 
tain the correctness and completeness of the 
cost estimates used in establishing contract 
prices. 

The Navy has taken action to adjust con- 
tract prices in certain instances and to im- 
prove contract negotiation and administra- 
tion. We believe, however, that the findings 
disclosed by our audits show that there is a 
need for further corrective action by the 
Navy. Accordingly, we are recommending 
to the Secretary of the Navy specific addi- 
tional actions to be taken to achieve closer 
pricing and minimize unnecessary cost to the 
Government. 
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This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
to the Secretary of Defense and 


the Secretary of the Navy. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1958. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on the review of aircraft inspection and re- 
pair contracts, Air Materiel Force, European 
Area (AMFEA). 

We found that there was a need for general 
overall improvement in contract administra- 
tion, which we brought to the attention of 
Air Force officials in Europe and at Head- 

uarters, Air Materiel Command. Immediate 
steps were taken to effect corrective measures. 

A copy of this report is being sent to the 
President of the Senate. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1959. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of prices negotiated under 
certain Department of the Air Force con- 
tracts with Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
The report discloses that excessive contract 
prices were negotiated because agency offi- 
cials did not give adequate consideration to 
the contractor’s previous cost experience. As 
a result of our review, the price of one con- 
tract was reduced $128,005 and a second con- 
tract was awarded on a price-redeterminable 
basis. In subsequent price-redetermination 
negotiations the price of the latter contract 
was reduced about $446,200. We believe, 
however, that further savings might have 
been realized if agency contracting officials 
had given adequate consideration to avail- 
able cost data and had exercised their option 
to request a second price redetermination. 
We are recommending that the Air Force 
direct the attention of agency procurement 
personnel to our findings as another illus- 
tration of the need for giving adequate con- 
sideration to contractors’ cost experience. 
This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 14,1959. 
Hon. SAM RaAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of Boeing Airplane Co. pur- 
chase orders E-10008 and E-10015 awarded 
to the Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., 
under Department of the Air Force nego- 
tiated prime contract AF 33(600)-—26235. 

Boeing awarded firm fixed-price purchase 
orders to Cessna for B-52 stabilizer as- 
semblies and related tooling, although Cess- 
na had not previously produced such as- 
semblies and was not in a position to prepare 
realistic cost estimates for use as a basis for 
pricing. The prices negotiated for the stabi- 
lizers and tooling, which totaled $6,324,970, 
proved to be about 37 percent greater than 
the costs of $4,621,329 actually incurred by 
Cessna in performing the subcontracts. We 
are recommending to the Secretary of the 
Air Force that the agency’s control over a 
contractor’s purchasing system include par- 
ticipation in, or close surveillance over, 
major subcontract negotiations in order to 
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assure that appropriate types of subcon- 
tracts are used and that fair and reason- 
able prices are negotiated. Further, we are 
recommending that this case be utilized by 
the Air Force to emphasize to agency con- 
tracting personnel the need for continued 
vigilance in their surveillance over prime 
contractors’ subcontract pricing and admin- 
istration. 

Also, in its proposals for target prices for 
the prime contract, Boeing included esti- 
mated subcontract costs of about $243,000 
for certain items of tooling which Boeing 
should have known at the time would not be 
required. Subsequently, Cessna voluntarily 
reduced its price to eliminate the cost of 
these tooling items. However, acceptance by 
the Air Force of Boeing’s proposed subcon- 
tract costs in establishing the target prices 
for the prime contract may result in un- 
necessary cost to the Government and bene- 
fit to Boeing of about $68,000. We have been 
advised that, at the time of final settlement 
of the prime contract, an adjustment will 
be made for inequities resulting from the 
manner in which the target price was estab- 
lished. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies are also 
being sent to the Secretary of the Air Force 
and to the Secretary of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on the examination of the pricing of Depart- 
ment of the Navy negotiated contracts and 
subcontracts with Librascope, Inc., Glendale, 
Calif., for model MX-1295 periscopes. 

The report presents our finding that firm 
fixed prices and an incentive target price 
were negotiated before adequate cost and 
production experience was available to en- 
able the estimating of future costs of pro- 
duction with reasonable accuracy. Conse- 
quently the firm fixed prices and, to a 
lesser degree, the final price of the incen- 
tive-type contract were unreasonably high. 

The Department of the Navy has informed 
us that the likelihood of selection of inap- 
propriate types of contracts has been reduced 
and that the need for closer review of sub- 
tracts is receiving attention in training 
courses. This should help to overcome the 
indicated weaknesses in contract negotia- 
tion. We are recommending, however, that 
our findings be brought to the attention of 
Navy contracting officials as an example of 
the need for negotiating a suitable type of 
contract based on a careful consideration of 
the extent of production and cost exper- 
ience available. 

The report also includes our finding that 
expenses of $12,675 incurred by the con- 
tractor in connection with the exhibition of 
@ commercial product were erroneously 
charged to Government work. The Navy 
Area Audit Office informed us that cor- 
rective adjustments would be made. 

This report is also being sent today to 
the President of the Senate, and copies are 
being furnished to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1960. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the Hous@of Representatives. 
Dear MR. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the negotiation of prices 
for missile components under purchase or- 
ders issued to various suppliers by Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., a sub- 
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contractor under Department of the Army 
prime contracts for Nike missiles. 

The report discloses that Douglas accepted 
prices from its suppliers under fixed-price 
purchase orders which were unreasonably 
high in relation to costs experienced by the 
suppliers in producing the same items under 
earlier purchase orders. Since the Army 
prime contracts were subject to price re- 
determination and Douglas’ subcontracts 
thereunder were almost all cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee and price-redeterminable types, the 
prices negotiated by Douglas with its sup- 
pliers were ultimately borne by the Govern- 
ment. Under these types of contracts the 
contractor generally has little financial self- 
interest in close subcontract pricing. 

Douglas informed us that it has embarked 
on a vigorous campaign to obtain more cost 
information and to make audits of question- 
able data in order to better provide itself 
with information in negotiating prices. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Army (Lo- 
gistics) advised us that steps have been 
taken recently to strengthen control and su- 
pervision over contractors’ subcontracting 
practices. We believe, however, that addi- 
tional action is necessary, particularly with 
regard to the negotiation of prices by sub- 
contractors with their suppliers, and we are 
recommending, therefore, that Army procure- 
ment officials be directed to exercise closer 
control over the effectiveness of subcontrac- 
tors’ contracting practices. We are request- 
ing the Secretary of the Army to advise us 
of the actions taken on this matter. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary 
of the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1960. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on the review of procurement of airframe 
spare parts and ammunition at the Ogden 
Air Materiel Area (OOAMA), Department of 
the Air Force. 

The prolonged delay of the Air Force in 
providing for electrical testing and repair of 
damaged aircraft radomes has resulted in 
unnecessary purchasing of new spare ra- 
domes and continuance of maintenance 
problems. After 4 years of study the Air 
Force has not provided either sufficient Air 
Force test facilities or contractual services to 
meet its radome repair requirements. As a 
result, the Air Force has had to purchase 
new radomes which otherwise would not 
have been needed. In the case of OOAMA, 
over $110,000 was spent for new radomes in 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958, and there was 
again a critical shortage of serviceable spare 
radomes at the end of fiscal year 1959, with 
no capability of restoring the ample stocks 
of reparables to serviceable condition. 

We are accordingly recommending to the 
Secretary of the Air Force that a decision be 
made on the most effective combination of 
Air Force and contractor test facilities to ac- 
complish the necessary repair and testing of 
radomes and that this decision be imple- 
mented as soon as possible. 

We also found that OOAMA supply officials 
did not have adequate controls to enable 
them to adjust procurement promptly to 
current requirements and that about $675,- 
500 worth of materiel on order was excess to 
the then current requirements. When we 
brought this condition to the attention of 
agency Officials, the Air Force canceled the 
remaining undelivered quantities, at esti- 
mated savings of about $362,500, and took 
steps to correct the procedural deficiencies 
disclosed by our review. 
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This report is being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies are being 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SpeaKER: Enclosed is part I of 
our report on the review of aircraft procure- 
ment programs in the Department of the 
Navy. This unclassified part relates to our 
review of the F7U and T2V aircraft pro- 
grams and the APS-44A radar equipment. 
Part II, a classified report, will relate to our 
review of the P6M and the F8U aircraft 
procurement programs. As shown in this 
report, decisions were made to proceed with 
production of aircraft and equipment on a 
volume basis notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able prospects for producing an acceptable 
product. Moreover the records do not con- 
tain evidence of a realistic expectation of 
overcoming the difficulties or that considera- 
tion was given to these problems in relation 
to the cost. 

Successive orders for production of air- 
craft and equipment in volume quantities 
were placed despite known serious de- 
ficiencies which indicated their inadequacy 
to accomplish the mission intended or be- 
fore testing and evaluation of initial pilot 
models to determine performance capabili- 
ties. There were repeated indications at suc- 
cessive stages of production that serious de- 
ficiencies existed which were not being cor- 
rected and that other significant deficiencies 
were continuing to come to light. These 
deficiencies, however, were not recognized or 
considered by the Navy to be of sufficient 
importance to terminate, suspend, or reduce 
volume production; instead, additional 
quantities were ordered. As a result, over 
$600 million was spent for aircraft and 
equipment which were incapable of per- 
forming the designated mission. 

We referred our findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations to the Department of the 
Navy for review and comment on March 3, 
1959. On May 5, 1959, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy advised us that while agree- 
ing with the objective of our recommended 
method for the final selection of an aircraft 
design to meet an operational requirement, 
he considers that the Navy’s plan offers a 
better solution to the reduction of risk in 
maintaining adequate capability within the 
fieet. While concurring generally in the aims 
of our report, and conceding that our find- 
ings are factually accurate and fairly pre- 
sented, the Navy disagrees with our conclu- 
sions and recommendations in many impor- 
tant aspects. We are attaching, as appen- 
dixes to the report, the comments received 
from the Assistant Secretary of the Navy and 
the Burea™ of Aeronautics. 

We have carefully considered the Assistant 
Secretary’s letter and the Bureau's comments, 
and our evaluation is included in appropri- 
ate sections of the report. For the reasons 
stated therein, we cannot agree with the 
Navy’s general position that its present im- 
proved system affords the best available 
means of reducing the risks in procurement 
of new aircraft and equipment and of pro- 
viding effective management control of such 
procurement programs. In our opinion, be- 
fore procurement programs are undertaken 
which involve the expenditure of tremendous 
sums of money, there should be reasonable 
assurances that a satisfactory product will 
result. Accordingly, we are recommending 


to the Secretary of the Navy that the final 
selection of an aircraft design to meet an 
operational requirement be made as a re- 
sult of a course of action designed to better 
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enable the Department of the Navy to dis- 
criminate among the various designs sub- 
mitted. This course of action would be in 
the form of limited development of the most 
promising designs to gain more information 
in order to improve the Navy’s ability to make 
a good choice. We believe that this method 
would provide greater assurances of the air- 
craft’s meeting the operational requirement, 
and also minimize the occurrence of prob- 
lems during production. We are also rec- 
ommending that (1) responsibilities for sur- 
veillance of programs be more Clearly fixed; 
(2) a focal point be established with respect 
to each program for accumulating, consol- 
idating, and digesting all pertinent informa- 
tion bearing on the utilization of the pro- 
gram or its progress or status; and (3) each 
aircraft and equipment program be eval- 
uated periodically as a whole. 

Our report is also being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Copies are being sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1960. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on review of management of aeronautical 
spare parts by the Middletown Air Materiel 
Area (MAAMA), Department of the Air 
Force. 

Our review disclosed that, because of the 
Department of Defense policy regarding re- 
distribution of assets in effect at the time 
of our review, the Department of the Air 
Force did not disclose to the Army that 
it had materiel excess to short-range needs 
that might be used to meet current Army 
requirements. Further, even when the 
Army was advised of the existence of aero- 
nautical materiel excess to the Air Force's 
long-range needs, the Army failed to re- 
quest the materiel, although it had a valid 
requirement for the materiel at that time. 
As a result, the Army was buying new items 
to fill its requirements while the Air Force 
was either disposing of as surplus or holding 
in an inactive status materiel that would 
have filled at least a portion of the Army’s 
needs. The findings in this report that con- 
cern the Department of the Army have been 
separately brought to the attention of that 
Department, and we are awaiting their 
formal comments. 

As a result of our review, over $3.8 mil- 
lion worth of Air Force parts were trans- 
ferred to the Army, and the Army terminated 
contracts for identical items amounting to 
about $1 million. After our review the De- 
partment of Defense established new policies 
for the transfer of supply inventories among 
the services. We believe that implementa- 
tion of these policies by the military services 
should help prevent buying of common-use 
items by one service while another has ma- 
teriel available for interservice transfer. 

We found also that consideration was not 
given to the extent to which $8.4 million 
worth of excess parts in Air Force inventories 
could have been used by the contractor in 
production of helicopters under Air Force 
contracts for the Army and military assist- 
ance program countries. Significant sav- 
ings could have resulted from such use of 
the excess materiel. 

This report also discloses that excessive 
costs were incurred by the Air Force in the 
procurement of spare parts for C-123 air- 
craft and that MAAM™’s failure to repair 
materiel within prescribed repair-cycle times 
resulted in ineffective spare-parts support 
and the grounding of firstline aircraft. 

Our findings were submitted to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force (Materiel) 
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together with our recommendations for im- 
proving these deficient phases of spare-parts 
management. The Air Force concurred in 
our findings and informed us that corrective 
actions had been or would be taken. 

This report is also being sent today to 
the President of the Senate. Copies are 
being sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Secretaries of the Air Force and the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1959. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on examination of the pricing of Depart- 
ment of the Air Force fixed-price contracts 
AF 30(635)-3494 and AF 30(635)-3666 with 
Northern Radio Co., Inc., New York, N.Y., 
the sole source for certain components of a 
teletype communication system. 

The report shows that price proposals 
submitted by Northern Radio, and used in 
negotiating prices of contracts AF-3494 and 
AF-3666, included estimates for labor costs 
of $428,900 which were about $223,000 in 
excess of costs incurred by Northern Radio 
under preceding Air Force contracts for the 
same items. The Air Force accepted the 
labor cost estimates proposed by Northern 
Radio as fair and reasonable without making 
a@ critical review and comparison of those 
estimates with prior cost experience. Con- 
sequently, when the contractor’s overhead 
and profit allowances related to the excess 
labor cost estimates are considered, the prices 
to the Government under the two contracts 
were excessive by about $543,000. 

We were informed by the Air Force that 
the contractor had refused to furnish expe- 
rienced cost data at the time of negotiations 
but that the procuring center has been in- 
structed to notify top Air Force officials 
should the contractor be unwilling to co- 
operate in the future. 

We are recommending to the Secretary of 
Defense that the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation be expanded to provide 
specific guidance to contracting officials in 
circumstances where cost and price analysis 
is appropriate and the contractor refuses to 
furnish sufficient cost data to permit ade- 
quate analysis. We are also recommending 
to the Secretary of the Air Force that all 
possible action be taken to recover for the 
Government the excess costs incurred under 
these contracts. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1958. 

Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is a copy of 
our letter to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
dated July 21, 1958, which concluded that 
Contract No. AF 61(514)-609 with Curtiss- 
Wright Europa, N.V., in the amount of 
$27 million violated existing statutes (sec. 
4(b), Armed Services Procurement Act, 62 
Stat. 23) prohibiting the cost-plus-a-per- 
centage-of-cost system of contracting. Our 
examination of the award and administra- 
tion of the contract with Curtiss-Wright 
Europa was made pursuant to the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and 
the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 
(31 U.S.C. 67). 

Contract No. AF 61(514)-609 was entered 
into on June 26, 1953, with Curtiss-Wright 
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Europa, N.V.—a wholly owned foreign sub- 
sidiary of Curtiss-Wright Corp.—for the 
furnishing of spare parts and accessories for 
the overhaul and maintenance of J-65 jet 
engines. The contract was part of the pro- 
gram to establish production sources in 
Europe and to provide logistics support for 
Fa4F aircraft furnished to North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries under the 
military assistance program. Under the 
contract, Curtiss-Wright Europa was to sub- 
contract the actual production of the spare 

arts and accessories, furnish technical 
know-how to European producers, set up in- 
spection and quality control procedures, 
including a complete testing laboratory, and 
assume limited responsibiilty to the Air 
Force for the quality of the end items. The 
contract provided for reimbursement of 
actual costs plus the lesser of (1) a fee of 
$2,115,553 or (2) a fee equal to 8% percent 
of the total contract costs reimbursed, costs 
and fees not to exceed the total contract cost 
of $27 million. 

It is our view that the illegality of the con- 
tract with Curtiss-Wright Europa nullifies 
the existing provisions of the agreement and 
requires that Curtiss-Wright Europa be paid 
for the fair value of the items and services 
received by the Air Force. Accordingly, we 
have recommended to the Secretary of the 
Air Force that a thorough review be con- 
ducted of the cost reimbursements to 
Curtiss-Wright Europa to determine whether 
they were incident to, and necessary for, the 
performance of the contract. In this con- 
nection we suggested that special considera- 
tion be given to the propriety of payments 
to the parent corporation of $451,000 for 
general and administrative expenses, to the 
inclusion of intercompany profits on sales 
by the parent corporation to Curtiss-Wright 
Europa, and to possible excessive costs in- 
curred as a result of subcontracting for 
groups of items rather than for individual 
items. We further recommended that a fair 
and reasonable amount of profit be deter- 
mined, commensurate with the risks in- 
volved and the capital investment of Curtiss- 
Wright Europa. 

The Air Force has informed us that the 
decision and recommendations are being 
given serious consideration. We will 
promptly inform you of the Air Force’s fur- 
ther comments and actions on this matter. 

Copies of this letter and the enclosed deci- 
sion are being furnished to the Chairmen of 
the House Committees on Armed Services, 
Appropriations, Government Operations, and 
Foreign Affairs. 

This letter and its enclosure are being sent 
today to the President of the Senate. Copies 
are also being sent today to the Secretary of 
the Air Force and the Secretary of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 21,1958. 
The Honorable the SEcRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: By letter dated De- 
cember 5, 1957, the Assistant Secretary (Ma- 
teriel) was requested to review and comment 
on our draft report on the cost-plus-a- 
percentage-of-cost aspects of contract No. 
AF 61(514)-609 with Curtiss-Wright Europa, 
N.V. Our draft report concluded, on the 
basis of the facts set forth therein, that the 
contract violated existing statutes (sec. 4(b), 
Armed Services Procurement Act, 62 Stat. 23) 
prohibiting the cost-plus-a-percentage-of- 
cost system of contracting. 

Under date of December 31, 1957, the As- 
sistant Secretary furnished our Office with 
his views and concluded by stating that “it 
is considered that the contract involved here 
differed so much from the normal cost-type 
contract contemplated by Congress in its 
proscription of the ‘CPPC’ system of con- 
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tracting that the contract in question can- 
not be considered in contravention of the 
statute.” 

We have carefully considered the Assistant 
Secretary’s letter in the light of our draft 
report and the record before our Office, and 
we are of the view that the contract as writ- 
ten does, in fact, violate the statutory pro- 
hibition against the cost-plus-a-percentage- 
of-cost system of contracting, and cannot be 
considered as authorized by the statutory 
sanction for cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

As part of the program to establish pro- 
duction sources in Europe and to provide 
logiatic support for F84F aircraft furnished 
to NATO countries under the military assist- 
ance program, contract No. AF 61(514)-609 
was entered into on June 26, 1953, with 
Curtiss-Wright Europa, N.V. (CWE)—a 
wholly owned foreign subsidiary of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.—for the furnishing of spare 
parts and accessories for the overhaul and 
maintenance of J-65 jet engines. Under the 
contract, CWE was to subcontract the actual 
production of the spare parts and accessories, 
furnished technical know-how to European 
producers, set up inspection and quality con- 
trol procedures, including a complete testing 
laboratory, and assume limited responsibil- 
ity to the Air Force for the quality of the 
end items. The contract provided for re- 
imbursement of actual costs (estimated at 
$24,884,447), plus the lesser of (1) a fee of 
$2,115,553 (814 percent of that amount), or 
(2) a fee equal to 814 percent of the total 
contract costs reimbursed, costs and fee not 
to exceed the total contract cost of $27 mil- 
lion. The fee clause of the contract (par. e, 
pt. III) further provided: 

In the event the total contract cost, in- 
clusive of the amount of compensation to 
be paid the contractor hereunder, and the 
amounts allotted in accordance with ex- 
hibit B attached hereto are increased, but 
the quantity of parts, special tooling, 
equipment, and services to be delivered, 
acquired, or performed by the contractor is 
not increased, the contractor shall not be 
entitled to any increased compensation; pro- 
vided, however, such compensation shall be 
increased as provided in part IV hereof if 
the quantity of parts and special tooling to 
be delivered hereunder or the scope of this 
contract is otherwise increased by appro- 
priate amendment of this contract. No re- 
duction in such compensation shall be made 
except as provided in the changes and termi- 
nation clauses of this contract and the first 
sentence of this paragraph.” 

Part IV, “Allotment of funds,” was as fol- 
lows: 

“a. The contractor is authorized hereun- 
der to expend or obligate in the perform- 
ance of this contract inclusive of compen- 
sation set forth in part III, the sum of $27 
million. Such sum shall be expended or 
obligated in accordance with the amounts 
allotted and set forth in exhibit B, at- 
tached, and the contractor shall not be 
obligated to furnish the quantity of parts 
set forth in paragraph 1 of part I of this 
schedule or perform the other obligations of 
the contractor hereunder if the amounts al- 
lotted to this contract as increased from 
time to time, as provided in this paragraph, 
are fuly expended. Said sum may be in- 
creased by the Government solely in its dis- 
cretion unless the increase is due to an in- 
crease in the scope of the work called for 
hereunder, and this increase can be accom- 
plished only by agreement of the parties. 
In the event the Government desires to in- 
crease said sum as a result of an increase 
in the scope of the work called for under 
this contract, excluding changes made under 
clause 2 of the general provisions hereof, the 
parties hereto agree to meet to consider the 
terms and conditions of a contract for the 
performance of said increased scope of work.” 

The Assistant Secretary contends in his 
letter that— 
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“The use of a contract containing a cost 
ceiling beyond which the fee could not be 
increased, while providing for a proportion- 
ate downward adjustment of the fee on in- 
currence of costs lower than the ceiling, 
coupled with Government supervision over 
the usage of labor and materials, is not a 
violation of a prohibition against the cost- 
plus-a-percentage-of-cost system of con- 
tracting.” 

In support of this proposition, there was 
cited 23 Comp. Gen. 410; B~44323, dated 
September 25, 1944; and B~-105344, dated 
September 12, 1951. However, since normal 
administration of cost-type contracts regu- 
larly involves approval by administrative 
contracting officers of subcontracts and sig- 
nificant items of reimbursable cost, it is 
not evident that any substantial additional 
element of control existed in the CWE con- 
tract. Furthermore, the specific contract 
provisions quoted above closely approach a 
virtual guaranty of a fee of 814 percent of 
costs incurred up to the contract ceiling 
of $27 million. 

It is true that in a number of Our earlier 
decisions we took the view that absolute 
cost limitations, and provisions for Govern- 
ment supervision of costs and expenditures, 
would sufficiently protect the United States 
against the evils at which the cost-plus- 
percentage prohibition was directed, even 
where a fee or profit on a percentage basis 
was provided for. However, since B—46232 
of March 28, 1945, we have adhered to the 
rule that such controls or dubious cost limi- 
tations are not sufficient to save such con- 
tracts from violating the prohibition, but 
are for consideration only in connection 
with determinations of amounts properly al- 
lowable as the reasonable value of services 
or supplies furnished under such unauthor- 
ized contracts. (See 33 Comp. Gen. 291, 
292.) Decision B—105344, referred to above, 
had reference to a contract entered into 
by the District of Columbia under a stat- 
ute which did not expressly prohibit con- 
tracting on a _  cost-plus-a-percentage-of- 
cost basis, and hence such decision is not 
persuasive here. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Muschany v. United States 
(324 U.S. 49, 61-62), is also cited as recog- 
nition of the fact that effective controls 
over costs renders the prohibition inappli- 
cable. We cannot agree that the Court’s 
decision gave recognition to the above fact; 
instead, the rationale of the decision went to 
the contractor’s incentive to inflate his costs 
and thereby increase his profit since the 
Government was already bound contrac- 
tually to pay any future costs. In that 
connection, the Assistant Secretary stated 
further that had the contract been drawn 
as an ordinary cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tract under Curtiss-Wright’s original pro- 
posal for a 10-percent fee, such fee would 
have been computed on the same estimated 
cost for the same quantity of work provided 
for in the original contract, and that, there- 
fore, a saving in fee resulted from entering 
into the contract here involved. 

However, that position fails to recognize 
the fact, pointed out by the Air Force rep- 
resentatives during the negotiations, that 
CWE had little or no incentive to keep costs 
down and thereby decrease its compensation 
proportionately. It was with respect to such 
a situation that the Congress directed its 
prohibition to preclude any temptation or 
possibility that a contractor may increase 
his profit by carelessly or deliberately increas- 
ing his cost at the expense of the Govern- 
ment under a reimbursable contract. 

The preaward negotiations which culmi- 
nated in the execution of this contract, as 
reported in the Contract Review Board min- 
utes, recognized that the cost estimates sub- 
mitted by CWE were substantially high. 
Also, the Board stated in a memorandum of 
the Chief Procurement and Production Divi- 
sion that “the estimated costs may appear 
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excessive, but, due to the overwhelming in- 
tangibles, no better estimate can be offered.” 

Our review of this contract reasonably 
establishes that the Air Force representatives 
were dissatisfied with the cost estimates, not 
only as to those respecting spare parts, but 
also as to those pertaining to inspection 
equipment, tooling, and operating costs. The 
record further establishes that Air Force rep- 
resentatives involved in this procurement 
considered the rate of profit to be excessive. 
The contract as written provided no incen- 
tive to CWE to encourage efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. On the contrary, since 
the contract establishes a fee computed at 
81% percent of the estimated cost, which, 
together with the fee, constitutes the con- 
tract ceiling, and provides for a proportion- 
ate reduction in that fee for any underruns 
in the actual cost, the contractor is actually 
penalized in terms of its fee for efficiency in 
performance of the contract and, conversely, 
the contractor is rewarded for inefficiency. 
It is this very situation which the prohibi- 
tion sought to avoid. 

The record discloses that the contract was 
executed with CWE on the basis that the 
parent (Curtiss-Wright) was the sole source 
for spare parts for J-65 jet engines. On the 
basis of our review of the preaward negotia- 
tions, it seems apparent that the estimated 
costs stated in the contract were not in- 
tended to represent an approximate estimate 
of the final cost of the contract to the Gov- 
ernment, but that those costs were made high 
enough to insure that CWE would receive in 
any event no less than 814 percent of actual 
costs as its fixed fee. Especially significant 
in that regard is the following excerpt from 
the minutes of the Contract Review Board: 

“The Board considered the funds allotted 
to the contract to be more than ample for 
the quantity of spare parts required to be 
delivered. The contract authorizes an in- 
crease in fixed fee if the work called for under 
the contract is increased. However, such in- 
creases in fee would likewise be subject to 
the limitations of 814 percent total costs. 
There was, therefore, no objection to the 
possible underestimation of the amount of 
work that could be performed and the volume 
of parts that could be delivered within the 
funds obligated by the contract.” 

This strengthens our conclusion that the 
terms of the contract, read against the back- 
ground of the negotiations which preceded it, 
provide, in substance and effect, for a per- 
centage of cost fee of 82 percent and are 
therefore in contravention of the statutory 
provision. This conclusion is further 
strengthened by the fact that as late as July 
1956, the unrealistic and overestimated char- 
acter of the maximum cost ceiling was evi- 
denced by Supplemental Agreement No. 11 
which added an estimated $12 million in 
spare parts without exceeding the $27 mil- 
lion maximum cost ceiling. We accordingly 
conclude that the subject contract violates 
the cost-plus-a-percentage of cost system 
of contracting. 

The authority of an officer of the United 
States to enter into a contract binding upon 
the Government must be found in some 


“legally enacted provision of law. That rule 


has been long recognized. See The Floyd Ac- 
ceptances (7 Wall. 666); Hooe v. United 
States (218 U.S. 322); Eastern Extension Tel. 
Co. v. United States (251 U.S. 355); United 
States v. Goltra (312 U.S. 203); Fries v. United 
States (170 F. 2d 726); New York Mail and 
Newspaper Transportation Co. v. United 
States (C. Cls. No. 162-54, decided July 31, 
1957). Everyone is required to take notice of 
the extent of authority conferred by law on 
a person acting in an official capacity and this 
is true for the reason that the Government is 
not bound by an act of its agent unless he 
was acting within the scope of his authority 
(43 Am. Jur., Public Officers sec. 256). 
However, while the Government is not ordi- 
narily bound by an invalid contract, where 
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goods or services are furnished on the request 
or order of an officer authorized to contract 
on behalf of the United States, but the con- 
tract is void, there is recognized an obligation 
to pay the value of such goods and services 
actually furnished as upon an implied con- 
tract for a quantum meruit. See Pacific 
Maritime Association v. United States (123 
C. Cls. 667; 38 Comp. Gen. 533); cf. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company v. United 
States (261 U.S. 592). 

It has been the settled practice of our 
office since 1945 to regard contracts executed 
in contravention of the statutory prohibi- 
tion as not imposing an obligation upon the 
Government to make payments in accord- 
ance with the terms of such illegal con- 
tracts. Instead, we have adhered to the 
general rule of law that the Government, 
like any municipal body, may become obli- 
gated upon an implied contract to pay the 
reasonable value of the benefits accepted or 
appropriated by it as to which the United 
States has the general power to contract. 
(See 84 A.L.R. 936; 110 id. 1953; 154 id. 356.) 
Compare, in this connection, the provisions 
of title 41, United States Code, section 117, 
respecting the settlement of claims based 
on implied contracts. Hence we are con- 
strained to hold that any payments made to 
CWE under this contract constitute unau- 
thorized expenditures of public funds, ex- 
cept to the extent that such payments may 
be justified as representing the fair and 
reasonable value of services and supplies 
accepted by the Government, including such 
amount of profit thereon as would consti- 
tute just compensation under the circum- 
stances. See Matter of Shaddock vy. Schwartz 
(158 N.E. 872; and the annotations in 84 
A.L.R. 936). 

In that connection, while it may be ar- 
gued that the 814 percent profit provided for 
in the unauthorized contract constitutes 
a fair and reasonable measure of profit, we 
are of the view that such percentage of profit 
should be reexamined in the light of the 
following considerations. 

1. Contracts negotiated with the Italian 
firms of Aerfer and Fiat during 1952 for the 
production of F84G and J-35 spare parts 
provided for a profit of 6 percent of allow- 
able costs, whereas CWE subcontracted all 
of the actual production of spares while 
Aerfer and Fiat were the actual producers. 
Under the terms of the CWE contract the 
cost of defective parts are borne by the 
Government; in the case of the Italian con- 
tracts such costs are borne by the contractor. 

2. During negotiations, the Director of 
Procurement, AMC, stipulated that a profit 
of 5 or 6 percent would be acceptable and 
in a last-ditch stand 7 percent was permis- 
sible. He recognized that the Procurement 
Committee at AMC had indicated that 4 per- 
cent would be sufficient profit for a state- 
side project. 

3. The Armed Services Procurement Reg- 
ulation limits profit on cost-plus contracts 
to 7 percent unless the Secretary of the Air 
Force approves a greater amount. An Air 
Staff study made for your predecessor to 
evaluate the profit being allowed CWE con- 
cluded that the contractor may receive in 
profit about $400,000 more than was con- 
sidered reasonable under normal circum- 
stances. 

Accordingly, we recommend that a fair 
and reasonable rate of profit be deter- 
mined, commensurate with the risks in- 
volved, the capital investment of CWE, and 
the considerations set forth above. 

We further recommend that a thorough 
review be conducted of the cost reimburse- 
ments to Curtiss-Wright Europa to deter- 
mine whether they were incident to, and 
necessary for, the performance of the un- 
authorized contract. In this connection, 
special consideration should be given to the 
propriety of payments to the parent cor- 
poration of $451,000 for general and admin- 
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istrative expenses; the inclusion of inter- 
company profits on sales by the parent 
corporation to CWE and possible excessive 
costs incurred as a result of subcontracting 
for groups of items rather than for individual] 
items. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D.C., December 31, 1959. 
Hon, Sam RAyBurRn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: On September 2, 1959, 
the Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) replied to a recom- 
mendation addressed to the Secretary of De- 
fense in our summary report on examina- 
tion of Department of the Army contracts 
and subcontracts with Birdsboro Armorcast, 
Inc., Birdsboro, Pa., which was submitted to 
you on July 23, 1958. 

Birdsboro, a subcontractor, was charged 
rental by the Navy for the use of a Govern- 
ment-owned plant in the production of tank 
hulls and turrets under Army Ordnance 
Corps subcontracts. The subcontractor and 
the prime contractor were allowed profits on 
the rental charges paid to the Navy by the 
subcontractor for the use of the Govern- 
ment-owned plant which increased by about 
$184,600 the cost to the Government under 
the Army prime contracts. In this report, we 
recommended to the Secretary of Defense 
that consideration be given to issuing specific 
policy guidance to the military departments 
to the effect that prices to the Government 
under negotiated contracts or subcontracts 
generally will not include profit on rent paid 
for the use of Government-owned facilities. 

The Acting Assistant Secretary stated that 
the Department of Defense does not agree 
that it is generally equitable to exclude 
rental expenses for the use of Government- 
owned facilities from the cost base upon 
which the contractor computes his profit. 
This position is based on the premise that, 
since it is proper to consider expenditures 
that a contractor makes in the rental of fa- 
cilities from a private source as a contract 
cost, there is no reason for a different view 
merely because the rental of the facility hap- 
pens to be from the Government rather than 
from a private source. 

In considering the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary’s reply, it is necessary to restate the cir- 
cumstances which existed in the Birdsboroa 
case. The facilities in this case were fur- 
nished primarily for the production of items 
for the Government, the period of use co- 
incided with the period of production, and 
all the rent paid by the contractor was 
charged back to the Government as part of 
the price paid for items supplied to the Gov- 
ernment under negotiated contracts. There- 
fore, the contractor was not required to un- 
dertake any risk or obligation with respect 
to the facilities which would entitle him to 
a fee or profit on the rental charges. The 
question is whether in these circumstances 
the rental charge paid to the Government 
should generally be excluded from the con- 
tractor’s cost base in the computation of 
profits or fees in the pricing of supplies or 
services to the Government. 

We believe that it is unreasonable for the 
Government to incur additional cost, in the 
form of profit to contractors, merely because 
rental is charged for facilities which could 
have been furnished without rental charges. 
This position is basically consistent with 
the practice of excluding from the profit base 
the value of components, such as aircraft 
engines or armament, which are customarily 
furnished by the Government to a prime 
contractor without charge, for inclusion in 
a completed aircraft or other end item. 

In our opinion, a contractor is not entitled 
to a fee or profit on rental s for the 
use of Government-owned facilities on Gov- 
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ernment work unless the contractor is re- 
quired to take some action or assume some 
obligation which would entitle him to a 
profit. We believe that generally the Gov- 
ernment is in a position to allow a con- 
tractor use of its facilities under conditions 
which do not require the contractor to take 
any risk or assume any obligation that would 
entitle him to a fee or profit on the rental 
charges. 

Where, as in the Birdsboro case, the terms 
of the rental agreement are so closely re- 
lated to the extent of Government work that 
the contractor is assured of being reimbursed 
by the Government for any rental paid, the 
contractor has no risk and, in our opinion, is 
entitled to no fee or profit on account of risk 
related to rental of the facilities. Where, in 
addition, the rent due to the Government is 
computed and paid after the facilities have 
actually been used in contract performance, 
the contractor may recover, as part of his 
contract price, the rental charges even before 
he pays them. Accordingly, he would not 
seem to be entitled to a fee or profit on ac- 
count of any capital investment, in rent 
payments, on his part. 

There are other factors relating to the 
rental of facilities from a private source as 
compared with the rental of facilities from 
the Government which seem to make it un- 
desirable to establish any profit factor on 
account of rental charges for the use of 
Government facilities. It is the stated pol- 
icy of the Department of Defense, as set 
forth in ASPR 13-102, that contractors will 
generally be required to furnish all facilities 
required for the performance of Government 
contracts. Thus, it is the policy to furnish 
Government owned facilities only when it is 
not practicable or possible for the contractor 
to acquire the necessary facilities from a 
private source. The allowance of profit on 
the rental of Government facilities may fur- 
nish an incentive to the contractor to seek 
the maximum amount of Government fa- 
cilities since such allowance would assure 
the contractor of substantially the same 
amount of profit as would be realized on the 
rental of facilities from a private source 
without any of the offsetting disadvantages 
such as the risk involved in maintaining a 
sufficient workload necessary for the eco- 
nomical operation of the facilities. A profit 
allowance on rental paid to the Government 
would therefore seem to discourage contrac- 
tors from furnishing their own tooling, 
equipment, and other facilities. 

Further, where privately owned facilities 
are used in performing work for the Gov- 
ernment, the contractors generally incur 
costs in the form of rental or depreciation, 
whereas, in most cases we have observed, 
Government facilities are used without pay- 
ment of rent. To allow a profit to those 
contractors, where, for administrative pur- 
poses or other reasons, rent is paid for Goy- 
ernment facilities, would result in larger 
profits to those contractors and thus dis- 
criminate unfairly against contractors using 
Government facilities on which no rent is 
being charged. 

Also, the circumstances contained in the 
Birdsboro case appear to fall clearly within 
the intent of ASPR 3-808.4(c) (changed to 
ASPR 3-808.2(d) by Rev. No. 49 dated Oct. 
1, 1959), which provides that where extraor- 
dinary assistance must be furnished to a 
contractor by the Government, such as leas- 
ing an existing Government owned plant to 
a& contractor for use in performing Govern- 
ment work, this extraordinary assistance 
should have a modifying effect in determin- 
ing what constitutes a fair and reasonable 
profit. It seems evident that the ASPR con- 
templates, in a situation such as the Birds- 
boro case, that the profit to the contractor 
should exclude an allowance on the rentals 
paid to the Government. 

With regard to modifying the profit in 
recognition of extraordinary assistance to a 
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contractor, it has been our experience that 
there is an apparent failure by procure- 
ment officials, in negotiating contract prices, 
to show clearly what consideration was given 
to various factors, such as the extent of 
Government assistance or contribution by 
the contractor, in establishing the profit 
allowance. We believe that more equitable 
results are obtained by excluding costs of 
the type here involved from the base upon 
which the contractor computes his profit, as 
is the normal procedure when materials are 
furnished by the Government to the con- 
tractor at no cost for inclusion in the con- 
tract product, and that the exclusion of 
rental payments from the cost base in the 
computation of profit or fee seems to be in 
accordance with the intent of this ASPR 
provision. 

Consequently, we are requesting the Sec- 
retary of Defense to reconsider our recom- 
mendation that specific policy guidance be 
issued to the military departments to the 
effect that prices to the Government under 
negotiated contracts or subcontracts will 
generally not include profit on rent paid for 
the use of extensive Government-owned 
facilities. 

This letter is also being sent to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and copies are being 
furnished to the President of the United 
States and to the chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services, Appropriations, and 
Government Operations of the House of 
Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





SPENDTHRIFT WASTE IN PURCHASE 
OF VENEZUELAN EMBASSY FURNI- 
TURE FROM MUELLER METALS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate cer- 
tain serious irregularities engaged in by 
the State Department in purchasing 
furniture last year for the American 
Embassy at Caracas, Venezuela. 

Furniture was bought by the Depart- 
ment of State for the American Embassy 
at Caracas from the Mueller Metals Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., on July 22, 1959. 
Purchase orders were signed by the Di- 
rector of the Office of Foreign Buildings 
and by Frederick E. Mueller, president of 
Mueller Metals Corp. Mr. Frederick E. 
Mueller is the son of the Secretary of 
Commerce, Frederick H. Mueller. At 
the time of these irregularities Frederick 
H. Mueller was Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce and, as such, 1 of 7 members of 
the Foreign Service Buildings Commis- 
sion which has the duty under United 
States Code, title 22, section 293 to ap- 
prove plans and proposals for acquiring 
and using sites and buildings “authorized 
for the use of the diplomatic and con- 
sular establishments in foreign countries, 
including the initial furnishing of such 
building.” 

At the time the State Department pur- 
chased furniture from Mueller Metals 
Corp., the father of the president of 
Mueller Metals Corp. was not only the 
Secretary of Commerce but 1 of the 7 
Officials of the Foreign Service Building 
Commission, which had the authority 
to determine how new buildings, such as 
the one in Caracas, are to be furnished. 

Secretary of Commerce Mueller sev- 
ered all of his connections with Grand 
Rapids furniture manufacturing in 1955 
when he came to Washington. I know 
of no evidence that he has any personal 
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financial interest in his son’s firm. I 
wish to make clear that I make no 
charge that Mr. Mueller had any con- 
nection with the firm from which his 
commission purchased furniture, but it 
is a fact that his son was president of 
that firm. 

In order to secure an authoritative and 
accurate report of the exact circum- 
stances under which this furniture was 
procured I have secured letters from the 
State Department and the Comptroller 
General to document this action. A little 
later I will put all of these documents 
— the Recorp. This is what they dis- 
close: 

First. The Comptroller General has 
questioned the legality of this purchase 
from Mueller Metals. In reply to my 
inquiry, the Comptroller General wrote 
me on May 6, 1960: 

The purchase orders were noted that the 
contract was negotiated in accordance with 
section 3 of the Foreign Buildings Act as 
amended. We find nothing in this act or in 
the pertinent appropriation act (72 Stat. 
245), which would authorize the Depart- 
ment to negotiate contracts for the purchase 
of furniture. 


Second. Competitive bids were not so- 
licited in the procurement of the furni- 
ture for the Embassy at Caracas in vio- 
lation of established practice and the 
law. The Comptroller General asserted 
in a letter to me dated May 6, 1960: 

Our files indicate that it was the practice 
of the Department for some years after the 
passage of the act (Foreign Buildings Act) 
to procure furniture for foreign buildings by 
formal advertising for competitive bids under 
section 3709, Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5). 
We are not aware of any reason why the 
Department did not follow that procedure in 
this instance. 


In other words, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has asserted that the purchase of 
the furniture by the State Department, 
authorized by the Foreign Service 
Buildings Commission, on which the Sec- 
retary of Commerce serves, and from the 
firm of which the son of the Secretary 
of Commerce is president, is not author- 
ized by the law that was cited, and was 
not in accordance with firmly estab- 
lished precedents of the Department of 
State in these matters. The purchase 
was not on the basis of competitive bids; 
it was negotiated. 

Since January 1958, the Foreign Serv- 
ice Buildings Commission, on which Sec- 
retary of Commerce Mueller serves, has 
granted nine contracts to Mueller Metals 
for furniture additions to Embassies 
abroad. The total value of these nine 
contracts amounts to $89,400 of which 
$75,775 has been handed out since the 
appointment of the present Secretary of 
Commerce. Not one of the contracts was 
awarded on the basis of competitive bids. 
Every one, without exception, was nego- 
tiated. 

Third. Ninety percent of the furniture 
was flown from the Grand Rapids fac- 
tory to Caracas by chartered airline. 
The remaining 10 percent was shipped 
by sea. The total cost of the transpor- 
tation on the enormously expensive 
transportation of $69,000 worth of furni- 
ture was $30,186.53. The State Depart- 
ment estimated the cost of sending the 
furniture by ship and rail was $17,025, or 
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about $13,000 less. The Comptroller 
General reported, however, that the 
method of shipment exceeded the esti- 
mate of their Transportation Division for 
standard ocean shipments by approxi- 
mately $7,000 to $10,400. 

In extenuation of the additional cost 
of the shipment, the State Department 
contended that a threatened longshore- 
man’s strike might have delayed delivery 
if the shipment had been transported by 
ocean. But the strike ended October 9— 
3 long weeks before the new Caracas 
building could be occupied and 7 weeks 
before the old building had to be vacated. 
Obviously, the flights could have been 
canceled, the furniture shipped by boat, 
and a saving of several thousand dollars 
achieved by the Federal Government. A 
notation in the State Department files 
indicates that the Pan American Airlines 
were willing to transport the furniture 
by truck to Miami and fiy it from there 
to Caracas for $20,050, a saving of $10,000 
over the actual cost. This method was 
rejected because of indefinite availability 
of planes and the desirability of avoiding 
trucking and transshipment delays. 

Fourth. Mr. Frederick Mueller, the son 
of the Secretary of Commerce and the 
president of Mueller Metals Corp., was 
flown to Caracas at Government expense 
on the Flying Tigers Airlines that car- 
ried most of the furniture. Mr. Mueller 
was flown for the express purpose of 
assembling the furniture. The cost of 
travel and other expenses to the Gov- 
ernment paid directly to Mr. Mueller for 
this service alone was said by the State 
Department to total $1,187.38. 

The Comptroller General reports 
that— 

These services had to do with the assem- 
bling and installing of the furniture at 
Caracas, and we were informed they would 
have been engaged whether the furniture 
was shipped by air or sea. 


Fifth. The total cost of this furni- 
ture, purchased from Mueller—includ- 
ing purchase price, transportation, and 
reimbursement of Frederick E. Mueller 
for installation cost—was the amount of 
$101,823.92, consisting of the following: 


Pe a itil Getler baie din entices $69, 202. 01 
Transportation cost..........-- 30, 186. 53 
Mueller’s personal services__.___ 1, 187. 38 
ST a scinvaseinrnibhinticabiatoceuntidaacantes 100, 565. 92 
Cost of other furniture for new 
Caracas Embassy__....-...._. 


1, 258. 00 


Total cost of all furniture 
for foreign Embassy... 101, 823.92 


The cost of this furniture can best be 
evaluated by comparing it with the cost 
of furnishing other Embassies. In Oslo, 
Norway, the Embassy building contains 
67,171 square feet. The total cost of fur- 
niture was $99,739, or $1.45 per square 
foot. The Comptroller General in- 
formed me that this cost did not include 
transportation cost. But my staff has 
ascertained by telephone calls to the 
State Department that there was vir- 
tually no transportation cost, because 
the furniture wds manufactured and 
purchased in Norway. 

In Copenhagen, Denmark, the size of 
the Embassy building was 65,136 square 
feet. The total cost of the furniture 
was $108,981, including virtually all of 
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the transportation cost which was mini- 
mal because the furniture was manu- 
factured in Sweden. The square foot 
cost in Copenhagen was $1.70. 

But in Caracas the Embassy building 
consisted of 41,285 square feet, and the 
square foot cost a whopping $2.45—$2.45 
in Caracas, compares to $1.45 in Oslo, 
Norway, and $1.70 in Denmark. 

I specifically asked the Comptroller 
General to determine why furniture was 
not purchased in Venezuela, where the 
enormous $30,000 transportation cost 
could have been avoided. The answer: 

We found no evidence in the files that 
consideration was given to purchasing the 
furniture in Venezuela. 


No consideration was given. There- 
fore we have, in the first place, a ques- 
tioning by the Comptroller General as 
to whether or not this purchase was 
legal, to begin with, under the law that 
was stated by the State Department. 
They say they cannot find any basis in 
law for the purchase. In the second 
place, it was a clear violation of prec- 
edent in not asking for competitive 
bids. It was a completely negotiated 
affair. In the third place, no effort was 
made on the part of the State Depart- 
ment to determine whether or not the 
furniture could have been purchased in 
Venezuela. 

Mr. President, if the State Department 
had: inquired about the prospect of pur- 
chasing furniture for the American Em- 
bassy in Caracas, they would have dis- 
covered that there are some 10 manu- 
facturers of furniture in Caracas. At 
least four of these manufacture steel of- 
fice furniture similar to that which Mr. 
Mueller’s Foreign Service Buildings Com- 
mission had to go all the way to Mr. 
Mueller’s son’s plant in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to supply. 

Four Caracas furniture manufacturers 
are Acero Zen Fabrica de Muebles, 
Artimital, Manex, and Manufactura de 
Muebles Acero. 

*In addition to the Caracas sources 
there were a number of additional furni- 
ture manufacturers in Maracaibo. Does 
it not appear reasonable that some of 
these Venezuelan manufacturers located 
in Venezuela, with their immense trans- 
portation advantage, could have sold 
furniture for far less than Mr. Mueller’s 
son’s Grand Rapids, Mich., firm, par- 
ticularly in view of the experience 
Mueller’s Commission had had in pur- 
chasing similar furniture in Denmark 
and Norway? But somehow the Mueller 
Commission not only violated precedent 
and practice in failing to solicit competi- 
tive bids in this country, it incurred a fat 
$30,000 transportation cost for $70,000 
worth of furniture without making even 
an inquiry about the prospect of saving 
all transportation cost by purchasing in 
Venezuela. 

Mr. President, the record is clear. The 
State Department purchased furniture 
for the American Embassy at Caracas 
without proper legal authorization, 
without competitive bids, in violation of 
precedent and practice and, in my judg- 
ment, at excessive cost to the Govern- 
ment. I want to make it clear that the 
“excessive cost” charge is my own con- 
clusion based on the overwhelming evi- 
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dence of the facts, but not corroborated 
by any explicit confession by the State 
Department or allegation by the Comp- 
troller General. 

It is ironic that no voice in the admin- 
istration has more vehemently de- 
nounced the Democratic Party for waste 
and corruption than the present Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Frederick Muel- 
ler. Typical of his classic rages against 
my party is the statement he made in a 
speech to the Greater Fort Lauderdale 
Chamber of Commerce on January 14, 
1960 when he said: 

Let us examine the past by describing the 
state of the Union as the eventful 1950 dec- 
ade began * * * Money-wasting schemes were 
the hit parade * * * Corruption, the inevita- 
ble camp follower of Government waste and 
extravagance, slithered into many areas, in- 
cluding Government. Decent people every- 
where hung their heads in shame * * * The 
disenchanted, dissatisfied American people 
from all parties rose up in wrath and de- 
manded a change. And they got it. A new 
administration dedicated to sound economic 
policies came in and spendthrifts * * * went 
out. 


Mr. President, I think it is fortuitous 
that my speech should follow so closely 
the great speech of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. The Senator 
from Illinois has documented case after 
case of waste and extravagance through 
failure to follow a competitive bid policy 
and the following, instead, of the ne- 
gotiated bid policy. 

That is the substantial charge that is 
made today. I think the ironic situation 
is that the No. 1 hatchet man of the 
administration, as far as our Democratic 
Party is concerned, a man who has at- 
tacked us for corruption and waste more 
than anyone else, is the Secretary of 
Commerce of the present administra- 
tion. 

I recall vividly the words of Secretary 
Mueller delivered in my own State to 
the annual banquet of the Wisconsin 
State Chamber of Commerce in Mil- 
waukee on November 2, 1959, when he 
said: 

We shall continue to expose and * * * 
strike down every spendthrift claw reaching 
for the taxpayer’s pocket. 


Mr. Mueller, I suggest you examine 
some spendthrift claws mighty close to 
home. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point correspond- 
ence and other material, as follows: 

First. Letter to William P. Hughes, 
Director, Office of Foreign Buildings, 
February 17, 1960. 

Second. Reply from William B. Ma- 
comber, Jr., Assistant Secretary, State 
Department, March 15, 1960. 

Third. Letter to Joseph Campbell 
Comptroller General, March 16, 1960. 

Fourth. Note from Frank Weitzel, As- 
sistant Comptroller General, March 17, 
1960. 

Fifth. Second note from Weitzel, As- 
sistant Comptroller General, April 7, 
1960. 

Sixth. Staff memo of May 2, 1960. 

Seventh. Letter from Comptroller 
General Campbell, May 6, 1960. 

Eighth. Letter to Comptroller General 
Campbell, May 16, 1960. 
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Ninth. Note from Frank Weitzel, As- 
sistant Comptroller General, May 17, 


1960. 

Tenth. Letter from Comptroller Gen- 
eral Campbell including a copy of the 
contract and a list of comparative prices, 
May 26, 1960. 

Eleventh. Staff memo of June 10, 1960. 

Twelfth. Memorandum from office of 
Assistant Secretary of State Macomber 
pased on telephone call from our office to 
office of the Assistant Secretary of State. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1960. 
Mr. WILLIAM P. HUGHEs, 
Director, Office of Foreign Buildings, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HuGHEs: I am informed that dur- 
ing the latter part of October last year, fur- 
niture valued at approximately $24,000 was 
shipped by air by the Office of Foreign Build- 
ings of the Department of State to the 
US. Embassy at Caracas, Venezuela. 

Has furniture been flown to any South 
American Embassies in the past 18 months 
or so? If so, why was it flown instead of 
shipped more economically by boat? Please 
give details of time of shipment, approximate 
value, cost of shipment, comparative cost if 
sent by boat. 

Please advise me, also, whether or not any 
relatives of Secretary of Commerce, Freder- 
ick H. Mueller, were flown to Venezuela at 
Government expense in connection with any 
of these trips. 

Your cooperation in replying to the above 
questions will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1960. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S, Senate. 
Deak SENATOR PROXMIRE: I refer to your 
letter of February 17, 1960, addressed to Mr. 
William P, Hughes, Director, Office of For- 


eign Buildings, with regard to air shipments , 


of furniture, which was acknowledged by 
telephone on February 25, 1960. 

During the past 18 months air shipments 
of furniture have been made from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Caracas, Venezuela, and 
from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to Asuncion, 
Paraguay. The new U.S. Embassy build- 
ing at Caracas had been completed and 
was ready for occupancy on November 1, 
1959. The U.S. agencies, scheduled to occupy 
this building, were located in three leased 
buildings and notice had been given to the 
respective landlords of the vacancy of the 
buildings by November 1, 1959. 

A contract for furniture for the new build- 
ing at Caracas, valued at $55,000, had been 
executed with Mueller Metals Corp. of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and, except for a very small 
amount of furniture, the shipment was ready 
October 1, 1959. Plans called for shipment 
of this furniture from Grand Rapids to New 
York and on to La Guaira, Venezuela, by 
domestic truck and sea. At this same time 
a longshoremen’s strike had been scheduled 
and there was uncertainty as to its extent 
and duration, 

The estimated cost of shipping this furni- 
ture, the gross weight of which was 70,000 
pounds and 12,000 cubic feet, was as follows: 


mapper “Creatiieg ic 4  fog. it Ss $6, 650 
Trucking to New York______________ 1, 225 
Ship to La Guaira, Venezuela_______ 8, 150 

La Guaira to Caracas, including un- 
NGS oo eb sr SELLA: 1, 000 
WOU Sicwececcest Sedes ad 17, 025 


In view of the uncertainty and the fact 
that rental on the new office building was 
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$11,000 a month, the Department sought 
other methods of shipping this furniture to 
Caracas. Discussions were held with Pan 
American Airlines and the following esti- 
mates were obtained: 


milli eee A ee $2, 000 
Po ge 3, 550 
mens SO CUNO 5 oe 14, 000 
NE tect ewe cea wae 500 

a ES 20, 050 


This method of shipping was rejected be- 
cause of indefinite availability of planes and 
the desirability of avoiding trucking and 
transshipment delays. 

The Flying Tigers Airlines offered to fly 
the furniture from Grand Rapids to Caracas. 
The cost was as follows: 


No packing, no trucking, Grand 
Rapids to Caracas by air___----- $24, 800 
2 shipments by SS Santa Paula of 
71 pieces, Oct 29 and Nov. 12, 


SOO Ses a cates See ae 2, 045 





WO aS beeen ae 26, 845 


The Flying Tigers Airlines used two Lock- 
heed Super Constellations and transported 
640 pieces or 90 percent of the furniture. 
The first flight left Grand Rapids on October 
15, 1959, and the second flight on October 
22, 1959. While it may be said that the 
shipment by air exceeds the estimated cost of 
shipment by sea by $7,785, the uncertainty 
of the strike and the necessity for avoiding 
the loss of $11,000 or having the new build- 
ing stand idle prompted the Department to 
make this decision in the circumstances. 
Normally, furniture and similar items des- 
tined for oversea missions are shipped by 
sea when the advantage accrues to the U.S. 
Government. 

The only other air shipment of furniture 
made in the last 18 months was from Rio de 
Janeiro to Asuncién. A contract had been 
executed with a Brazilian firm for the manu- 
facture of furniture for the new Embassy 
office building and Embassy residence at 
Asuncién. Total value of this furniture was 
$28,500 and the air shipment charges totaled 
$6,400. This type of contract is entered 
into by the Department of State from time 
to time in view of the necessity for the 
maximum utilization of foreign currency in 
the conduct of its oversea buildings pro- 
gram. Shipments by sea from Rio de Ja- 
neiro to Asunci6n are infrequent and neces- 
sitate transshipment to lesser draft vessels 
at Montevideo or Buenos Aires. You will be 
interested to know that most of the con- 
struction materials for the new U.S. Em- 
bassy establishment in Asuncién have been 
sent by ship up the Paraguay River and the 
experience of the Department to date has 
been most discouraging as regards damage, 
loss and pilferage. In addition many times 
the water level of the river is so low that 
even the flat-bottom river boats cannot 
negotiate the stream and thus there are un- 
predictable and expensive delays. 

I am informed that Mr. Frederick E. 
Mueller, President of the Mueller Metals 
Corp., is the son of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. I have also been advised by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce that he does not now 
have nor has he ever had any financial in- 
terest in the Mueller Metals Corp. Mr. 
Frederick E. Mueller contracted to assemble 
and install the furniture in the new office 
building in Caracas, and the Department 
agreed to pay his travel expenses to and from 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The performance of 
these services required 15 days, and Mr. 
Mueller accompanied the first air shipment 
to Caracas. The Government thereby in- 
curred no additional transportation expense 
for this portion of the trip. The return 
trip by Mr. Mueller from Caracas to Grand 
Rapids was made at Government expense 
by commercial carrier. 
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If I can be of any further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to call on me. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACoMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 
Marcu 16, 1960. 
Mr. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General, General Accounting 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CAMPBELL: In reply to my writ- 
ten inquiry to the Department of State, Mr. 
William Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State, furnished me with a report con- 
taining details of air shipments of furniture 
made by the Department during the past 18 
months from Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
Caracas, Venezuela, and Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, to Asuncién, Paraguay. Mr. Macom- 
ber specified the exact time of shipment, the 
value of the furniture, the cost of air ship- 
ment, and comparative cost of shipment by 
sea. 

Although Mr. Macomber has obviously at- 
tempted to be fair and thorough in his re- 
ply, there are several aspects to the issue 
which to my mind require further amplifica- 
tion: 

1. Would it have been possible to rent 
furniture in Caracas, or elsewhere in Vene- 
zuela, for use by the Embassy until condi- 
tions would permit sea and land shipment? 
It would seem that furniture could have 
been rented for a short period of time at a 
far less cost than the apparent $9,800 plus 
increased cost to the Government of rushed 
transportation. 

2. Mr. Macomber states that at the time of 
the air shipment, a longshoreman’s strike 
was scheduled and there was uncertainty as 
to its extent and duration. Were all ship- 
ments sent by air at that time? If not, 
what discriminatory method was employed 
to determine which shipments should go by 
air and which by sea? 

3. I am informed by Mr. Macomber that 
a contract for furniture for the Embassy at 
Caracas, valued at $55,000, had been exe- 
cuted with Mueller Metals Corp. of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Was the contract let on a 
competitive bid basis? If so, were travel ex- 
penses for Mr. Frederick E. Mueller consid- 
ered in the quote submitted by the Mueller 
Metals Corp.? Was any consideration given 
to procuring the furniture in Venezuela 
thereby saving any expense for shipment? 

4. Mr. Macomber further stated that dis- 
cussions were held with Pan American Air- 
lines as well as with the Flying Tigers Air- 
lines. The Flying Tigers Airlines’ estimate 
was $4,750 more than the Pan American 
Airlines’ estimate, and covered transporta- 
tion for only 90 percent of the furniture. 
The Department shipped the remaining 10 
percent by sea resulting in an additional 
cost of $2,045, bringing the total cost of the 
shipment to $26,845 as compared to Pan 
American Airlines estimated cost of $20,050. 
Was the decision of the State Department, 
in spite of a possible delay, justified in 
choosing the more expensive method of 
shipment? Also, was the Department justi- 
fied in authorizing an amount of $81,845 
(value of furniture plus shipping costs) for 
our Embassy at Caracas? 

5. It was Mr. Macomber’s appraisal that 
the shipment by air exceeded the estimated 
cost of shipment by sea in the amount of 
$7,785. The estimated cost of shipping the 
furniture by sea was estimated at $17,025. 
The cost of shipping only 90 percent of the 
furniture by air was $24,800 which necessi- 
tated shipping the remainder by boat at an 
additional cost of $2,045, bringing the total 
cost to $26,845, an actual excess of $9,830. 
If travel expenses for Mr. Frederick E. Muel- 
ler, president of the Mueller Metals Corp. 
were not included in the bid for the con- 
tract, this represents an additional sum of 
money to the Government and should be 
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considered in arriving at an actual total 
cost for shipment of the furniture by air. 

I should greatly appreciate clarification 
of the above issues. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter dated March 16, 
1960, relative to certain questions in con- 
nection with air shipments of furniture 
made by the Department of State. 

This matter will be given immediate at- 
tention and we will be pleased to advise you. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: Reference is made 
to your letter of March 16, 1960, raising 
certain questions concerning details of air 
shipments of furniture made by the State 
Department during the past 18 months. 

This letter is to advise you that the mat- 
ter is currently under review by our audit 
staff assigned to the Department of State. 
When our review is completed, we will ad- 
vise you of the results. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 
U.S. SENATE, 
May 2, 1960. 
MEMORANDUM 


Senator: I talked at length with Mr. 
George Staples, Associate Director of Civil 
Accounting and Auditing, Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

Mr. Staples said it has been very difficult 
getting estimates from the Department of 
State. He now has a report from the staff 
and will study it to make sure it covers the 
ground—hopes to have an answer here by 
Friday, May 6. Even now, he is not sure 
the reply will satisfy you—as the figures are 
pretty broad. If you would like, he could 
come up to the office and discuss the whole 


matter with you. 
CHAR. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR PrOxMiIRE: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of March 16, 1960, re- 
garding certain air shipments of furniture 
by the Department of State and enumerating 
specific questions relative thereto for clari- 
fication. 

The results of our examination into these 
questions are presented below in the order 
of their listing in your letter. 

1. The word “air” near the end of the first 
sentence in this question apparently was 
intended to read “‘ocean.” 

Representatives of the Office of Foreign 
Buildings stated that furniture is rarely 
rented in foreign countries because it has 
been the experience of the Office that it is 
difficult to find a local concern able to supply 
the type, quality, or quantity of furniture 
needed. Moreover, they claimed that even 
if available in the instant case, the cost of 
rental or of moving the old furniture from 
the buildings to be vacated to the new build- 
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ing would probably have exceeded the saving 
by ocean shipment as against air shipment. 
We have no direct knowledge regarding these 
matters and therefore are not in a position 
to evaluate the above statements. From the 
record and our discussions with the respon- 
sible representatives of the Office of Foreign 
Buildings, it does not appear that rental of 
furniture or use of the old furniture was 
specifically considered. 

2. According to the records and informa- 
tion from representatives of the Office of 
Foreign Buildings, several small air ship- 
ments of items other than furniture were 
made by that Office around the time of the 
longshoremen’s strike. We were informed 
that these items were urgently needed at the 
respective foreign posts and, being small, 
would have been shipped by air in any event. 

The subject shipment to Caracas by air 
was considered by the Department as neces- 
sary to assure delivery and installation in 
the new building by November 1, 1959, the 
effective date of the lease. All information 
examined by us indicated that ocean ship- 
ment of the furniture to Caracas was con- 
templated and that shipment by air was 
decided when the scheduled date of the long- 
shoremen’s strike became known. 

3. Competitive bids were not solicited in 
the procurement of the furniture for the Em- 
bassy at Caracas, nor was the usual contract 
form used. Purchase orders signed by the 
Director, Office of Foreign Buildings, and by 
Frederick E. Mueller, president of the Mueller 
Metals Corp., constituted the basic procure- 
ment documentation. The purchase orders 
were noted that the contract was negotiated 
in accordance with section 3 of the Foreign 
Buildings Act, as amended. We find nothing 
in this act, or in the pertinent appropriation 
act (72 Stat. 245), which would authorize 
the Department to negotiate contracts for 
the purchase of furniture. Our files indicate 
that it was the practice of the Department 
for some years after the passage of the act 
to procure furniture for foreign buildings by 
formal advertising for competitive bids un- 
der section 3709 (Rev. Stat. (41 U.S.C. 5)). 
We are not aware of any reason why the De- 
partment did not follow that procedure in 
this instance. Since the transaction has 
been consummated, presumably in good 
faith by the contractor, and in the absence of 
evidence that the contractor’s prices were ex- 
cessive or that the Government has been 
otherwise disadvantaged, no action other 
than notice to the Department appears to be 
called for. 

The purchase orders listed the articles or- 
dered by catalog number and symbol and 
unit price. The total price after discount 
amounted to $69,202.01 and does not appear 
to have included travel expenses for Mr. 
Mueller. The Department entered into a 
separate contract with Mr. Mueller for travel 
to Caracas to supervise the assembly and 
installation of the furniture. The contract 
provided for a fee of $30 per working day 
plus per diem allowance. Mr. Mueller ac- 
companied the first load of furniture aboard 
the chartered plane of the Flying Tigers Air- 
lines and returned by commercial plane. The 
total amount paid under the contract, cover- 
ing fee, per diem, travel from Caracas, and 
miscellaneous expenses, amounted to $1,- 
187.38. 

We found no evidence in the files that con- 
sideration was given to purchasing the furni- 
ture in Venezuela. Representatives of the 
Office of Foreign Buildings stated that gen- 
erally local firms are unable to supply the 
quantity, and that much of the furniture 
produced by such firms is inferior in quality 
of materials used and in workmanship; fur- 
ther, that most firms do not construct furni- 
ture to the desired specifications. 

4. There is little information of record on 
the estimate by Pan American. An informal 
notation in the agency files indicates that 
the estimate of $20,050 for transportation via 
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Miami was subject to availability of space 
and that charter planes were not then defi- 
nitely available. The notation also referred 
to another estimate from Pan American for 
shipment direct from Grand Rapids using 
three DC-4 aircraft at $9,000, and $2,000 for 
air cartons, or a total of $29,000. This esti- 
mate was also qualified in that planes were 
not then available and pickup dates could not 
be guaranteed. We understand that the 
above information was obtained by telephone 
from the Department’s dispatch agent in 
New York. This information is not suffi- 
ciently authentic or definite for us to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether the estimate 
by Pan American in terms of price and deliy- 
ery was more advantageous to the Govern- 
ment than that of Flying Tigers. 

With regard to shipment by sea, the furni- 
ture would have had to be packed and 
crated for export. It is not practical to esti- 
mate accurately what the weight and cubic 
measurement would have been. These fac- 
tors, together with the value of the furni- 
ture, govern both trucking and ocean freight 
tariffs. According to computations by our 
Transportation Division, the tetal transporta- 
tion cost for shipment of the subject furni- 
ture by sea would range between $19,750 
and $23,200. These amounts compare with 
the estimate of $17,025 stated in your letter. 

As to whether the Department was justified 
in shipping by air rather than by sea, it seems 
to us that considering the circumstances as 
they existed at the time the decision was 
made, we cannot say that the Department's 
action was not warranted. 

You also ask whether the Department was 
justified in authorizing $81,845 for our Em- 
bassy at Caracas. The total cost of the furni- 
ture, including air transportation, was $99,- 
388. The authority granted by the Foreign 
Service Building Act of 1926, as amended, to 
the Department to purchase furniture for 
United States buildings abroad, contains no 
restrictions and thus its exercise is primarily 
a matter of administrative discretion. The 
new building consisted of seven floors with 
net usable space of approximately 31,400 
square feet, and was to house the staffs of the 
chancery office, the visa office, and the U.S. 
Information Service. We have no reason to 
believe that the quantity of furniture ordered 
was in excess of that required to adequately 
serve the above purposes. From examination 
of the catalog, the types and prices of the 
furniture did not appear to be such as to 
cause us to consider them beyond what might 
reasonably be expected. 

5. The total cost of transportation for the 
furniture was $30,186.53, representing: 


Air freight (Flying Tigers Air- 
lines) : 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Caracas 
(2 flights at $12,400 each)__ $24, 800. 00 
Trucking, Caracas airport to 





eee 1, 981.98 
Ocean freight: 
Trucking, Grand Rapids to New 
ee 886. 26 
New York to La Guaira_______ 2, 045. 42 
Trucking, dock to new build- 
eis iaanic ences neta ia sehen ve arene 472. 87 
MOUREs sa ten ncdsc ca whiting 30, 186. 53 


The above amount was approximately 
$7,000 to $10,400 more than the estimate of 
our Transportation Division for ocean trans- 
portation of the entire shipment and ap- 
proximately $13,100 more than the estimate 
referred to in your letter. It does not seem 
that the amount paid for Mr. Mueller’s con- 
tract services ($1,187.38) should be attribu- 
table to the air transportation. These 
services had to do with assembling and in- 
stalling the furniture at Caracas, and we were 
informed they would have been engaged 
whether the furniture was shipped by air or 
sea. 


Ssh 
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We trust that the above information will 
be adequate for your purpose, and we shall 
be pleased to be of further service in any 
way we can. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


May 16, 1960. 
Mr. JoSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
DeaR MR. CAMPBELL: Thank you for the 


courtesy of your reply of May 6, 1960, to my 


‘letter of March 16, 1960, regarding certain 


air shipments of furniture by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

I appreciate your efforts in answering my 
specific questions relative thereto. They 
have gone a long way to providing the infor- 
mation I require. However, certain further 
questions have now become apparent. They 
are as follows: 

1. Was the furniture used in the original 
Embassy building no longer usable? Would 
it be possible to furnish me with an inven- 
tory of that furniture? 

2. Assuming the furniture used in the 
original building were usable, what would be 
the approximate cost of transporting it to 
the new Embassy building? 

3. How may I obtain direct knowledge of 
the cost of rental of furniture in Caracas 
or elsewhere in Venezuela. Why was this 
alternative to the purchase of new furniture 
not considered? Is it not general policy to 
consider the most economical method of 
handling a matter of this nature? 

4. What disposition was made of the build- 
ing vacated by the Embassy staff? Was it 
necessary to vacate it immediately upon the 
effective date of the lease for the new build- 
ing? 

5. I would appreciate knowing under what 
authority the State Department departed 
from the established rule of competitive 
bidding in Government procurement. Was 
any effort made to determine whether the 
contractor’s prices were excessive or that the 
Government had been otherwise disadvan- 
taged? What method was used to determine 
whether Mueller’s price was a fair price? 

6. Is it common practice to send the sup- 
plier of the furniture out of the country to 
supervise assembly and installation of furni- 
ture in an oversea installation? Was there 
no person on the Embassy staff who could 
have been assigned this duty? 

7. If it is the policy to send the furniture 
supplier to supervise assembly and installa- 
tion of furniture overseas, is it common prac- 
tice to do so at Government expense over 
and above the cost of the purchase of the 
furniture? 

8. Is it or is it not common practice to 
explore the availability of furniture in the 
immediate locale for use in a Government 
building? 

9. In the judgment of the Comptroller 
General does an expenditure of approximate- 
ly $100,000 for furniture for a Government 
building of this kind in a country of this 
size under the circumstances constitute a 
“discreet” expenditure? 

10. How many persons who live independ- 
ently of the Embassy are employed at the 
Embassy? How many persons actually live 
on the premises? 

11. Please furnish information with re- 
gard to the following: 

(a) Floor space and furniture value of 
Embassy in question compared to other Em- 
bassies abroad; specifically, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Peru. 

Your cooperation in furnishing the above 
information as soon as possible will be great- 
ly appreciated so that I might have the bene- 
fit of all the information available on this 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: We have received 
and assigned for immediate attention your 
letter dated May 16, 1960, requesting addi- 
tional information in connection with air 
shipments of furniture made by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

DrEaR SENATOR PROXMIRE: 
made to your letter of May 16, 1960, listing 
11 questions covering further aspects of the 
purchase and air shipment of new furniture 
by the Department of State for the new 
Embassy Office building at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, supplementing our report to you of 
May 6, 1960. Some of the questions deal 
with matters that are either not of record 
or not readily auditable, and about which 
we are not directly knowledgable. Accord- 
ingly, in these cases we have had to rely 
entirely upon information given to us by 
responsible representatives of the Depart- 
ment. The responses to your questions are 
presented below in the order in which they 
were listed in your letter. 

1. Most of the furniture in the three 
vacated Embassy office buildings was in poor 
condition and was sold. The furniture that 
was usable was sent to the consulate posts 
at Puerto la Cruz and Maracaibo. The De- 
partment is arranging to obtain from the 
Embassy an inventory of the furniture in the 
three original Embassy buildings. 

It is the regular practice of the Depart- 
ment to put all new furniture in new build- 
ings at foreign posts and conversely to 
furnish old buildings that may be purchased 
or leased with furniture currently in use or 
available. 

2. Because it was not intended to move 
the old furniture into the new building, no 
estimates of moving costs are available; how- 
ever, bids were obtained for moving the safes 
and files into the new building and these 
costs varied from $4,500 to $6,900. 

3. Regarding the cost of renting furniture 
in Caracas or elsewhere in Venezuela, an in- 
quiry could be sent to the American 
Embassy to endeavor to obtain this infor- 
mation. 

It is the Department’s policy to provide 
Government-owned furniture in Govern- 
ment-held office buildings, and requests for 
appropriations for this purpose are made 
annually of the Congress. 

The Department’s experience is that furni- 
ture available locally is usually of unaccept- 
able design and standards. 

4. The three buildings occupied by the 
Embassy staff (including Defense Attachés 
and U.S. Information Service) were turned 
back to the owners by termination of the 
leases on the following dates: Two on No- 
vember 30, and one on December 7, 1959. 

It was not necessary to immediately vacate 
the original buildings on the effective date 
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of the lease of the new building. The over- 
lap in dates between the leases on the build- 
ings being vacated and the lease on the 
building to be occupied is a normal proce- 
dure because of the time required to move 
equipment, such as safes and files, to the 
new building and to dispose of the old 
furniture. 

5. The Department cites Public Law 547, 
79th Congress, which amended the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act of May 7, 1926, as the 
authority of the Secretary of State to deviate 
from established rules of competitive 
bidding. As we stated in our letter of May 
6, 1960, we find nothing in this act or in the 
pertinent appropriation act which would 
authorize the Department to negotiate con- 
tracts for the purchase of furniture; and we 
are not aware of any reason for the deviation 
by the Department in this case. 

Department representatives stated that, 
prior to executing a contract for the furni- 
ture in Caracas, a check was made with 
various furniture companies of average 
prices for comparable items of office furni- 
ture. The tabulation of these comparative 
prices was attached to the certificate of 
award for the Caracas furniture contract, 
and copies of both are enclosed. 

6. For major building projects it is com- 
mon practice to send a representative of the 
furniture manufacturer to supervise the 
assembling and installation of furniture. It 
has been the Department’s experience that 
members of the Embassy staff are not quali- 
fied to perform this function for major proj- 
ects and this was the case in Caracas. 

7. The expenses of the furniture manufac- 
turer’s representative are in addition to the 
cost of the furniture and for the account of 
the Government. 

8. Sources of furniture procurement in the 
country of use or nearby countries are in- 
vestigated thoroughly, not only for the pur- 
pose of saving freight, but for making 
maximum use of Treasury-held foreign cur- 
rency. Whenever such foreign sources are 
capable of manufacturing furniture to Gov- 
ernment design and specifications, they are 
used. For example, furniture for the New 
Delhi project was manufactured in New 
Delhi, and that for the Baghdad project is 
being manufactured in Athens, Greece. 

9. This question involves consideration of 
various factors, principally (a) the need for 
the number of employees (167 as shown be- 
low) in the several units located in the new 
building, and (b) the propriety of the quan- 
tity, quality, and prices of the furniture, and 
the circumstances of its shipment by air. As 
to (a) we are not in a position to express 
an opinion. As to (b) our consideration on 
the basis of information available to us does 
not lead to a conclusion that the expenditure 
was unjustified. 

10. There are 103 Americans and 64 foreign 
nationals regularly employed in the Embassy. 
None of these employees lives on the 
premises. 

The subject building is an office building 
and contains no living quarters. According 
to the Department’s records, a building for 
residential use by the Ambassador was built 
in 1952, and another building for residential 
use by the Deputy Chief of Mission was 
purchased in 1959. 

11. Gross area and furniture values, as 
requested, are shown below: 

















Gross area Value of Country in which Fiscal year 
Post (square furnishings ! purchased of 
feet) purchase 

! 

Lima, Peru P ° =x 83, 300 $101, 961 | Mexico__....._..-..-.- 1960 

Oslo, Norway - 67,171 99, 739 | Norway----_-..-- 1959 

Copenhagen, Denmark. 5 ash | 65, 136 1 108, 981 | Sweden_-__--...-.._- 1955 

Caracas, Venezuela___- 41, 285 370, 460 | United States___._._-- 1960 
' ' 














1 Exclusive of transportation costs except for Copenhagen which includes sma]] amount for some freight. 


2 Represents $69,202 for furniture purchased from Mueller Metals Corp., and $1,258 for furnishings purchased from 


other firms. 
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If you desire any further information in 
this matter, we shall be pleased to be of 
service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


STATEMENT OF CERTIFICATE OF AWARD 
Contract No. SCC—27284—30~-1113-60. 
Date: July 22, 1959. 

Department of State, Office of Foreign 
Buildings, Washington, D.C. 

METHOD OF OR ABSENCE OF ADVERTISING 

Method of advertising 

1. By advertising in newspapers. Yes [] 
No 

2. (a) By advertising in circular letters 
GRE SG ieee eee emnrs dealers. 

(b) And by notices posted in public 
places. Yes [] No (J 

(If notices were not posted in addition 
to advertising by circular letters sent to 
dealers, explanation of such omission must 
be made below.) 

Absence of advertising 

Without advertising in accordance with 
(see below). 

(Cite law pursuant to which contract was 
negotiated and the applicable section and 
paragraph thereof. If contract was negoti- 
ated under a public exigency which would 
not admit of the delay incident to advertis- 
ing, or because of it being impracticable to 
secure competition, state below or on the 
reverse hereof, the circumstances requiring 
negotiation.) 


AWARD OF CONTRACT 


A. To lowest bidder as to price (expendi- 
ture). Yes [ No 

B. To highest bidder as to price (receipts). 
Yes 0 No O 


CERTIFICATE 


I certify that the foregoing statement is 
true and correct; that the written findings 
required by law to be submitted with the 
contract in case of negotiation, upon a de- 
termination by. the agency head or other 
authorized official that such method of con- 
tracting is necessary, are attached thereto; 
that the total number of bids received 
Ui ccinitdhaien , and that where lower bids (ex- 
penditure contracts) or higher bids (receipt 
contracts) as to price were received, a state- 
ment of reasons for their rejection, together 
with an abstract of bids received, including 
all lower than that accepted in case of ex- 
penditure contracts and all higher in case 
of receipt contracts, is given below or on the 
reverse hereof or on a separate sheet attached 
hereto; that the articles or services covered 
by the agreement (expenditure) are neces- 
sary for the public service; and that the 
prices charged are just and reasonable. 

(44 Stat. 404, sec. 3, of the Foreign Build- 
ings Act, dated May 17, 1926, as amended.) 

Justification for order for Caracas Office 
Furniture: The Mueller Metals Corp. was se- 
lected to furnish the bulk of the furnishings 
for this building for a number of reasons, 
among them their ability to produce a very 
large order of office furniture, and because 
their designs, which incorporate the use of 
anodized metal with wood, are particularly 
suited to office building wear, and to the 
architectural needs of this very handsome 
and unusual building. The fact that their 
prices are competitive is shown in the com- 
parative prices below, chosen at random 
from other manufacturers frequently used 
for office building furniture. 2 

Wr.1aMm P. HucHes, 
Office of Foreign Buildings. 


(Nore.—This statement and certificate will 
be used to support all agreements, both for- 
mal contracts and the formal agreements of 
whatever character, involving the expendi- 
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ture or receipt of public funds. It must be ject to approval by an officer other than the 


executed and signed by the contracting of- contracting officer, when execution and sig- 
ficer (unless the award is made by or is sub- nature may be made by such officer) .) 


Prices of comparable pieces offered by various manufacturers of office furniture ! 


Winchen- 









Mueller Knoll Jens Risan B. G. 
Item Metals Interna- Design, Mesburg don 
Corp. tional, Ine. National | Furniture 

Ltd? Sales Co. Co. 
Zarge executive Gesk........ 22052205. Sc eiedilc.... $234. 50 CEFN U0 F. soicenwe. [neces $290. 75 
eS I Se eae See 75.75 67. 25 $61. 00 $00, 00:4... 2 ssuk... 
GD GREEN BU sak ints nese cinahietndbieciyé 150. 00 287. 50 296. 50 160, 00 259. 88 
Junior executive swivel chair_-_. te 105. 00 100. 00 SE cn toes haere andl o trea 
ecneele Gre Se OF FO GRONND.... wo cane ccunsonces 206. 00 de CASE AS A 209. 00 
RIN Ns Cees ee eS etc acoad 60. 07 65. 00 98. 00 | BW462LAlg 


EEE 


1 Price variations caused by design, detailing, differences, sizes and finishes, etc., but generally speaking, these are 
average costs (net) for similar pieces of office furniture. 

2 This company has factories in foreign countries including Mexico. Department representatives stated that 
Knoll did not produce the special kind of rustproof and nontarnishable steel which was considered desirable for the 


new building at Caracas. 


US. SENATE, June 10, 1960. 
MEMORANDUM 
Senator: I talked with Mrs. Moeller, of the 
Furnishings Division, in the Foreign Service 
Buildings Office of the State Department. 
Mrs. Moeller said that in the case of fur- 
nishing the U.S. post in Oslo, Norway, in 
1959, there was no charge for transportation 
as the furniture was purchased right in Oslo. 
For the U.S. post in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
part of the furniture was bought in Copen- 
hagen, thus entailing no transportation costs, 
and the figures cited in Comptroller Gen- 
eral Campbell’s letter of May 26 (re the value 
of the furnishings at the U.S. post in Copen- 
hagen) include the transport charges for 
that portion of the furniture which was 
brought in from Sweden. 
BarbaRA BaRLIn. 
[From the Office of Assistant Secretary of 
State Macomber] 
CONTRACTS AWARDED TO MUELLER METALS Co. 
1. Basra, January 27, 1958, in the amount 
of $1,729.75. 
2. Basra, April 18, 1958, in the amount of 
$7,047.34. 
3. Mogadiscio, June 11, 1958, in the amount 
of $561.69. 
4. Aden, June 27, 1958, in the amount 
of $940. 
5. Dakar, June 30, 1958, in the amount of 
$1,072. 
6. Khartoum, April 8, 1959, in the amount 
of $2,272. 
7. Asuncion, August 5, 1959, in the amount 
of $2,259.22.1 
8. London, November 24, 1959, in the 
amount of $3,126.1 
9. Caracas, July 22, 1959, in the amount 
of $69,202.01 (plus $1,187.38 paid to Mr. 
Mueller for services) .1 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I notice in the state- 
ment of my distinguished friend from 
Wisconsin that he constantly empha- 
sizes the name of Frederick E. Mueller 
as the son of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is quite evident 
that from the distinguished Senator’s 
own statement the Secretary of Com- 
merce severed all relationship with the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturing 
Co. in 1955. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him at this point, 


1 These contracts have been handed since 
the appointment of the present Secretary of 
Commerce. 


I should like to call his attention to the 
fact that on the first page of my pre- 
pared statement I say: 

Secretary of Commerce Mueller severed 
all of his connections with Grand Rapids 
furniture manufacturing in 1955 when he 
came to Washington. 


In addition to that, I departed from 
my text to make it emphatically clear 
that the Secretary of Commerce has no 
financial interest in this firm. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That gives rise to my 
question: Why does the Senator identify 
the president of the firm as the son of 
the Secretary of Commerce? There is 
something quite invidious about it. It 
looks to me like an unwarranted asper- 
sion upon the Secretary of Commerce, 
because the implication is all too clear 
to the casual reader or one who merely 
heard this without being able to follow 
the text. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no hidden 
meaning in this. It seems to me it is 
perfectly obvious that the son of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has received a ne- 
gotiated contract from the State Depart- 
ment, specifically from the Commission 
on which his father served, which has 
the authority to provide for these con- 
tracts under the law. I have pointed 
out the relationship, and I think it is in- 
teresting, and a proper relationship to 
pay attention to. I do not think there is 


anything invidious about my charge. 


It is plain and forthright. The fact is 
that a son of the Secretary of Commerce 
got the contracts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I find nothing in the 
prepared statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin to indicate that 
while he was a member of the Foreign 
Service Buildings Commission some 
years ago, when he was Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, he actually partici- 
pated in the work of the Commission or 
that he knows of the work of the Com- 
mission or that he made any decisions 
involved in the case. There is not the 
slightest finding in the statement that 
that is the case. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The fact is that the 
Secretary of Commerce was a member 
at the time this contract was negotiated. 
He was one of the persons who had the 
authority and responsibility to negotiate 
these contracts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will not say that this 
is an effort to do so, but it is like in- 
dicting a person through guilt by asso- 
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ciation. The Secretary was a member of 
the Commission. The chances are that 
others may have done all the work, and 
that in performing his duties as Secre- 
tary of Commerce he could have followed 
this matter only slightly. Yet the em- 
phasis is placed, all through the state- 
ment, on the fact that the person con- 
cerned is the son of the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The reason why I 
am emphasizing that is that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce has been particularly 
noted for his denunciation of extrava- 
gance, waste, and corruption in Govern- 
ment. He had an excellent opportu- 
nity—he had the authority, in fact—as a 
member of that Commission to do some- 
thing concerning the waste and ex- 
travagance in Government; to wit, he 
could have insisted on competitive bids. 

Second, he certainly should have in- 
sisted, when there was this kind of con- 
tract for his own son’s firm, that the cost 
of the contract not be excessive as com- 
pared with the cost of other similar con- 
tracts, particularly where it involved 
a $30,000 chartered flight on an airline 
to transport furniture, and so forth. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Where is the whole 
statement of the State Department on 
this matter? The Comptroller General, 
with respect to competitive bidding, as I 
read the Senator’s manuscript, said: 

We are not aware of any reason why the 
Department did not follow that decision 
in the first instance. 


That is not a conclusive answer. 
There was a reason, I feel certain. 
The State Department could have given 
areason. The fact that the Comptroller 
General said he was not aware of any 
reason should not leave this open indict- 
ment go by without some challenge. 
There must be an answer from the State 
Department. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly. The 
Comptroller General attempted to get a 
letter from the State Department. I 
have a letter dated May 26 from the 
Comptroller, in which the Department 
states: 

The Department cites Public Law 547, 79th 
Congress, which amended the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act of May 7, 1926, as the authority 
of the Secretary of State to deviate from 
established rules of competitive bidding. As 
we stated in our letter of May 6, 1960, we find 
nothing in this act or in the pertinent ap- 
propriation act which would authorize the 
Department to negotiate contracts for the 
purchase of furniture; and we are not aware 
of any reason for the deviation by the De- 
partment in this case. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. So far as I know— 
and over the years I have followed this 
matter—when Mr. Larkin was the head 
of the so-called Buildings Division of the 
State Department, I used to see him 
around, not only here but in other coun- 
tries. There were a good many reasons 
and a good many conditions which war- 
ranted the action taken by the State 
Department. 

Now we have some rather interesting 
comparisons about what it costs for fur- 
niture in Sweden and what it costs for 
furniture in Denmark. There is nothing 
in the statement to indicate exactly what 
quality of furniture or what kind of fur- 
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niture might have been manufactured by 
the four companies in Venezuela, as re- 
cited in the Senator’s statement. 

So the Senator’s statement becomes 
thoroughly inconclusive. It certainly 
does not do justice to the Secretary of 
Commerce, and it does not do justice to 
his son, unless all the pertinent facts are 
included. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I simply call the 
attention of the minority leader to the 
fact that the State Department did not 
even try to find out whether furniture 
could be obtained in Venezuela. The 
Comptroller General investigated and 
found that there was no effort whatso- 
ever to determine whether furniture of 
this kind could be obtained in Venezuela. 


If they had done so—and there was no- 


evidence at all that the State Depart- 
ment indicated they could not buy it in 
Venezuela—then it seems to me they 
would have had some kind of answer to 
my charge. But they did not investigate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Were all the charges 
presented to the State Department? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wrote to the State 
Department at great length, and I am 
placing the correspondence in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; but were all the 
charges presented to the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What charges? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What the Senator 
from Wisconsin has alleged in his 
statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The charges were 
not. Questions were asked. The State 
Department gave the answers. I pur- 
sued the answers further with the Comp- 
troller General. On the basis of this 
action, I have made my report to the 
Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. When one goes into court, 
his charges must be pretty specific; and 
then, of course, an opportunity is af- 
forded to make answer. 

If all these allegations and charges 
were not specifically presented to the 
State Department, obviously the De- 
partment could not answer. There has 
to be ananswer. If the Senator does not 
get it, I will get it. Then, of course, this 
matter will be resumed on the floor of 
the Senate. 

I resent the idea of dragging the name 
of a Cabinet member across the floor by 
referring to his son, and saying, “Mr. 
So-and-so, the son of the Secretary of 
Commerce.” The purpose is all too ev?- 
dent. If the term is in order, it sounds 
like a smear effort. Obviously, it will 
be answered; and it will be answered 
vigorously, before we get through. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader 
for his vigorous response. It seems to 
me that what I have done is perfectly 
proper and necessary. 

I received a letter from a constituent 
of mine stating that the furniture had 
been purchased under these circum- 
stances. I investigated by writing to the 
State Department. When they replied 
to my letter, I found that some of my 
questions were not completely answered. 
Other questions were raised, so I asked 
the Comptroller General to step in. 
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The Comptroller General gave me 
what I thought were quite interesting 
and satisfactory additional facts. 

On the basis of this situation, I pre- 
sented the case as I saw it to the Senate. 

The distinguished Secretary of Com- 
merce has a very able defender in the 
minority leader, who, I feel certain, will 
do ample justice to his case. But, Mr. 
President, the facts still remain; and I 
shall be very interested if the minority 
leader can disprove those facts. 

First, the law provides that under cir- 
cumstances of this kind there shall be 
at least an attempt to secure competitive 
bids. No competitive bids were solicited 
in these circumstances. 

In the second place, it is clear that the 
legal authorization is very, very cloudy. 
The Comptroller General went to the 
State Department to solicit information 
as to the authority for this action. The 
Comptroller General was dissatisfied 
with the answer, it went back again to 
the State Department, and again was 
dissatisfied with the answer. So it seems 
to me that my course of action in point- 
ing this out is proper. 

In the third place, I shail be very 
much interested to hear from the Sen- 
ator from Illinois as to how he can 
justify flying furniture from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Venezuela at a cost of 
$30,000, when the only reason the State 
Department can give for doing so is 
that there was a longshoreman’s strike 
in progress. But the longshoreman’s 
strike ended on October 9. The first 
shipment did not take place until Oc- 
tober 15. The furniture did not have to 
be in Venezuela, at the earliest, until 
November 1. It did not have to be down 
there, probably, until December. Under 
those circumstances, how can the De- 
partment justify that kind of expendi- 
ture? 

I shall be very much interested in 
hearing the answers. I shall wait for 


them. I shall look forward to hearing 
them. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. The Secretary of 


Commerce needs no defense from the 
minority leader. It is not the minority 
leader’s business, particularly, to defend 
him. It is the minority leader’s business 
to make certain that the whole story is 
told. I intend to get the whole story. 
Obviously, I mean to tell it. 

The way to get the whole story is to 
let all these representations go to the 
appropriate agency of the Government— 
the State Department—for an answer. 

I was not even aware, informally, that 
this matter would be presented on the 
floor today until 11:30 o’clock this morn- 
ing. Had there been an opportunity to 
examine into it, I probably would be 
ready to make a spirited reply to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin right 
now. But I think I ought to prepare the 
case, and I shall prepare the case. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iryield. 

Mr. CARROLL. As and when this case 
develops in the future, I shall follow it 
very carefully with the Senator from 
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Wisconsin. I think there can be no im- 
putation of any false motive to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin because he did 
not notify the minority leader. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I notified the mi- 
nority leader, but not until 11:30 o’clock 
this morning. It was 11:30 before I had 
my speech set up and mimeographed. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is the first time 
I have heard of this matter. I assume 
that the Senator from Wisconsin has had 
some sort of report from the Comptroller 
General about it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have received two 
reports. 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not believe it is 
incumbent upon the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin to notify the minority leader 
or anybody else. I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin has accorded the mi- 
nority leader a great courtesy. Certainly 
we do not intend to test the stamina and 
vitality of the minority leader by notify- 
ing the political opposition in this Cham- 
ber every time some misdeed occurs in 
the Government, under this administra- 
tion or any other administration. That 
is not the function of the U.S. Senate. 

I know nothing about this matter ex- 
cept what I have heard in the last few 
minutes, but if the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin has learned something 
which he believes involves the waste of 
the taxpayers’ money, whether it is by a 
Cabinet officer or a member of that 
officer’s family or by a member of a Sen- 
ator’s family, his function is to stand on 
the floor and report the deed. And I as- 
sume that is what the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin has been doing this 
afternoon. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado very much. That is what 
I have been doing to the best of my 
ability. I appreciate very, very much his 
remarks. Under the circumstances they 
are very helpful. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I will be the 
first to join him or any other Member of 
this body in making such an inquiry. 
We do not care whether the person in- 
volved is a high-ranking Government 
official or a low-ranking Government of- 
ficial; in any case, the facts should be 
revealed. If the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will bring the facts to the floor and if 
he can produce sufficient evidence, to sus- 
tain the allegations, I as a lawyer, cer- 
tainly intend to follow this matter very 
carefully. 

I ask the Senator from Wisconsin to 
notify me when the matter comes up on 
the floor. Then we shall go into it very 
carefully. As a lawyer, I believe in ob- 
taining the facts. Certainly any charges 
made should be sustained by the facts. 
I do not believe there should be any 
imputation that when the Senator from 
Wisconsin presents such a matter, he is 
attempting to be unfair. On the con- 
trary, he alwaysisfair. Asa public serv- 
ant, he always endeavors to disclose mat- 
ters which need to be disclosed. For 
one, I shall follow very carefully the de- 
velopment of this matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovctas in the chair). Does the Sena- 
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tor from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Since, at the moment, 
we are not crowded with proposed legis- 
lation of world-shaking , this 
is a good matter to follow up, and I shall 
do so. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

I observe in the chair the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas]. I have 
been reading articles which relate to 
many departments of the Government, 
but do not attempt to reflect on either 
one political party or the other. We 
want the Comptroller General and the 
Members of Congress to look into these 
matters. 

Only the other day, as a result of the 
activities of the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, of which the junior Senator 
from Illinois and I are members, certain 
revelations were made in regard to the 
activities of a Government employee. I 
do not know what this particular per- 
son’s politics are; but he has been a 
public servant for more than 20 years. 
Perhaps he was drawn into the situa- 
tion which was revealed, or perhaps he 
had become careless. In any case, we 
found that in the last few years he had 
made $287,000 from activities outside his 
Government job but based on the in- 
fluence he wielded in the Food and Drug 
Administration. Some of us think that 
was wrong and involved a conflict of 
interest. In view of his title, his ca- 
pacity, and his heavy responsibilities, we 
do not believe he should have engaged 
in such activities. 

Certainly the investigation of such 
matters is a proper function of the Con- 
gress and its committees. Certainly it is 
proper for the Congress to explore the 
details in connection with extremely 
large and questionable expenditures by 
the Government. I wish it were possi- 
ble for more investigations of that sort 
to be made. If that were done, I am 
sure many cases of deliberate misfea- 
sance or malfeasance would be disclosed. 

In any event, I am sure very great 
sums of money could be saved as a re- 
sult of disclosing what we call nonfea- 
sance on the part of Government em- 
ployees. 

Our only interest is in disclosing the 
facts, in an endeavor to improve the ad- 
ministration of the Government and to 
make it more efficient and effective. 
Certainly there is nothing partisan or 
political in our interest in such matters. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Colorado is entirely correct. Anything 
which we, as Senators, can do, that wiil 
result in more efficient administration 
and in the saving of money, we should 
do, as part of our duty as Senators; and 
certainly no apology is required for our 
doing it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With reference to the 
case cited by the Senator from Colorado, 
let me say I think it was agreed that all 
the facts should be brought out. But 
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Senators will recall that about the first 
thing the staff did was to start with the 
money items involved, before laying any 
foundation or predicate. However, every 
lawyer knows that in a court case, there 
must be a foundation for every line of 
questioning that is pursued. 

All I insisted upon was—without 
knowing the politics of the person in 
question—that it be made clear that he 
came into the Government service in 
1938, long before our administration 
came into office; and I wanted attention 
called to the fact that a prior Federal 
Security Administrator and a prior Food 
and Drug Commissioner gave him the 
“go” sign, and said to him, in effect, “Go 
ahead.” That showing should be made, 
in the interest of fairness. 

Beyond that, I do not know who the 
person is, and I hold no brief for him, 
I let the chips fall where they may. But 
I always insist that the whole story be 
told; and I do all I can to see to it that 
in the use of the English language, the 
disclosure does not become too confused 
and obfuscated. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield fur- 
ther to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me say that I 
quite agree with the able minority 
leader. Certainly we want the facts to 
be revealed. 

I recall very well that the able Sen- 
ator from Illinois wanted a showing to 
be made of the time when the incident 
to which I have referred began, and when 
the person involved made the 287,000, 
and where he obtained approval. The 
majority leader—and he has a right to 
do so, and I defend him for doing it— 
stated that if there were to be any politi- 
cal implications, he wanted it to be 
shown that the matter began during a 
Democratic administration, not during 
a Republican administration. Of course, 
no money was made until 1953; but I 
made no political point in that connec- 
tion, for that is not the issue. 

I sincerely trust that as the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin makes this 
revelation today, he will show that he 
is making it in the public interest, and 
not for any partisan purpose. 

As to the person involved, I shall cer- 
tainly give him the presumption of in- 
nocence until the evidence points in the 
opposite direction, if it does. In the 
meantime, I shall certainly credit him 
with good motives. 

If someone is throwing around thou- 
sands of dollars, in some stupid maneu- 
ver—for it may be stupid, rather than 
criminal—let us find out about it, and 
thus render a public service. 

Personally, I shall withhold judgment 
until all the facts are disclosed and until 
we have an opportunity to examine 
them; and I am not willing to castigate 
a Cabinet officer because of any action 
taken by a member of his family, if a 
member of his family took any action. I 
am sure that is what the able Senator 
from Illinois also wants done. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. He will do his best. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Wisconsin to 
say that his interest in this matter was 
aroused by a letter from a constitutent? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That was the origi- 
nal source; and I wrote to the State 
Department, and endeavored to deter- 
mine whether the allegation was true or 
not true. Thereafter, I solicited and re- 
ceived two reports from the Comptroller 
General. I have placed all the letters 
and reports in the Recorp, along with 
my speech. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Wisconsin may prefer not to respond to 
the inquiry I shall make now; and, of 
course, he will be entirely within his 
rights if he decides not to respond. But 
inasmuch as I have served in a quasi- 
judicial status in connection with some 
of these matters, I would be interested to 
know whether the letter came from an- 
other furniture manufacturer. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No; it did not come 
from a furniture manufacturer. It was 
from someone who had no financial in- 
terest whatsoever in the matter. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield again 
tome? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Even more important 
than the loss of money—and, by the way, 
how much money is involved? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The money involved 
amounts to approximately $100,000. 

Mr. CARROLL. But even more impor- 
tant than the loss of that large amount 
of money is the fact that the Comptroller 
General of the United States has diffi- 
culty in piercing the veil of secrecy. We 
have found that situation to exist in 
connection with many agencies of the 
Government; namely, that the Comp- 
troller General, an agent of the Congress, 
has had great difficulty in finding where 
hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
spent. That situation is even more im- 
portant than the loss of the $100,000; 
and I sincerely trust that the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will continue to 
probe the matter from this angle, also. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
wo under the quorum call be dispensed 
Ww 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield briefly? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 





IMPORTANCE OF COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, part 
of the argument made by the Senator 
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from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] in his excel- 
lent speech this afternoon and part of 
the argument I made in my talk were de- 
voted to the importance of competitive 
bidding for Federal Government con- 
tracts. 

One point that was not made in the 
course of that argument, which is ex- 
tremely important to me, and I am sure 
it is to the Senator from Illinois, is that 
when there are negotiated bids small 
business is to a great extent left out, be- 
cause small business rarely has access to 
the Government or rarely can afford to 
pay lobbyists who can get the contracts. 
They just cannot afford to get that kind 
of talent. 

Mr. President, it is not a matter of 
theory; it is a matter of fact. The fact 
is that negotiated contracts in the De- 
fense Department have gone overwhelm- 
ingly to big business. I make that state- 
ment because I am very sensitive to a 
charge which has been made against me. 
I was charged this afternoon by the head 
of the Mueller Metals Co. with trying to 
destroy a small business. The fact is 
that Iam very much concerned with the 
welfare of small business, as chairman 
of the Small Business Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Whatever charge Mr. Mueller 
has made, I am deeply convinced that we 
shall not destroy small business if we in- 
sist upon competitive bidding, but that 
we shall make it possible for small busi- 
ness to get the kind of contracts it de- 
serves. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As a matter of fact, 
the records show that the percentage 
of business awarded to small business by 
the Department of Defense has de- 
creased in recent years from 25 to 16 
percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the percentage of 
negotiated contracts has been moving 
upward, the percentage which goes to 
small business has gone down. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Asa matter of fact, 
under the small business set-aside pro- 
gram there is a requirement in the law, 
always observed, that on the set-asides 
it is necessary for small business to bid 
competitively to get the contract. There 
is showing after showing after showing 
of very substantial savings for the Gov- 
ernment, as well as great benefit for 
small business in our economy, as a result 
of competitive bidding. 

I wish to make this crystal clear, be- 
cause this issue was raised by Mr. 
Mueller, who stated this was an attempt 
to discredit small business. It is any- 
thing but that. It is precisely the op- 
posite. 





NARROWING THE GAP IN ASIA 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on 
March 7 I made a short statement on 
the floor regarding U.S. interest in the 
economic problems of Asia. At that 
time, I did not say all that I wished to 
say because the civil rights debate was 
in progress. During the interim I have 
received a great deal of correspondence 
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on the subject of our economic relations 
with Asia. In addition, I have had a 
number of meetings with the business 
and shipping interests on the west 
coast—and as Senators know, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has recently completed 
extensive hearings on problems affecting 
our foreign trade and balance of pay- 
ments. These meetings have in no way 
altered, but rather have deepened, my 
conviction on the seriousness of the 
problems as well as some necessary reme- 
dial measures. 

One of the stock phrases used in pub- 
lic oratory during the last decade has 
been an appeal to close the gap or bridge 
the gap between ourselves and the de- 
veloping countries of Asia and Africa. 
More recently the concern has been over 
closing the missile gap between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union. I suggest that 
in the long run our security and the 
fate of the world may well depend as 
much upon the one as upon the other. 
Without minimizing the dangers of the 
ICBM gap, I should like to elaborate fur- 
ther today upon the importance of nar- 
rowing the economic gap between Asia 
and the West. 

The gap is not becoming narrower, but 
is getting wider each year. We are not 
sure the American public is fully aware 
that this is one of the great tragedies— 
one of the great challenges—of our 
times. There is little agreement on 
what should be done about it. 

Perhaps we on the west coast have a 
greater interest in what happens in Asia 
than may be the case in other parts of 
the country. It is commonplace, how- 
ever, that as the world continues to 
shrink the national interest of the 
United States cannot ignore develop- 
ments in any part of the world. If the 
west coast at one time was the “back 
door” to the Orient that is no longer the 
case. The west coast is now one of the 
front doors of the United States. The 
area we have been calling the “Par East” 
in fact has become the “Near West.” 
The flight time from San Francisco to 
Tokyo by jetplane is now 14 hours. 
Because of the time differential, the 
flight from the “‘Near West” to the “Near 
East,” of course, seems even faster. If 
you. leave Tekyo at 10 p.m. you arrive in 
San Francisco at 19 p.m. the same day. 

Mr. President, we have long been 
aware of the political importance of 
Asia. We have been aware of the great 
reservoir of human values and cultural 
attainments of the peoples of Asia. In 
a vague sort of way we have been aware 
of the impressive forces of political, so- 
cial, and economic change taking place 
in Asia. I am not sure, however, that 
we have given enough attention to the 
economic interests of the United States 
in Asia—or to the problems of our rela- 
tionship to the economic changes which 
must, and which will, take place in Asia. 

Why is it in the national and interna- 
tional interest that the economic gap be 
narrowed? ‘The question can either be 
approached in terms of the dangers of 
prolonged economic stagnation in Asia 
or in terms of the worldwide benefits 
which will result from improved living 
standards in Asia. The need to eliminate 
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a situation in which half the world re- 
mains submerged in poverty while the 
other half enjoys the benefits of high 
standards of living has a more funda- 
mental basis than “starry-eyed” human- 
itarianism or “do-goodism.” In terms of 
dangers, neither the United States nor 
any other developed country can remain 
immune to the political repercussions 
and the potential military repercussions 
of simmering revolution. These reper- 
cussions are bound to be felt whether 
the impoverished countries do or do not 
turn to communism. In the forefront of 
the benefits of narrowing the gap is the 
need for those positive political and ide- 
ological relationships which are vital to 
the long-term security of the United 
States. But apart from these reasons, in 
purely economic terms it would seem to 
be evident that the United States will 
benefit by narrowing the gap. In the 
short run, the burden of foreign aid, 
amounting to between three and four 
billion dollars annually, might be signif- 
icantly reduced. In the long run, eco- 
nomic history has pretty well confirmed 
the mutual advantages of an expanding 
market. Even apart from our present 
need for strategic raw materials, it is 
clear that the economic development of 
one part of the United States has bene- 
fited the entire Union. In like manner, 
our trade with Canada or Belgium, for 
example, is larger than our trade with 
India simply for the reason that India 
has not yet attained the same capacity to 
manufacture, buy, and sell. Fifty years 
ago our trade with Japan was negligible; 
today Japan is our second largest mar- 
ket. And as the other countries of Asia 
develop they, too, will become an ex- 
panded market. The alternative to con- 
tinuing development is economic stag- 
nation in Asia and constructing eco- 
nomic barriers around the United 
States. 

I am not under any false illusions that 
the economic gap can be completely 
closed in the foreseeable future. On the 
basis of simple arithmetic, the odds are 
against the developing nations. Assume 
that the race to close the gap began in 
1950. While many different economic 
indicators might be used, between 1950 
and 1957 in the United States the na- 
tional income increased from $241.9 bil- 
lion to $366.5 billion, an increase of 51 
percent. During the same period In- 
dia’s national income increased from 
95.8 billion rupees to 113.6 billion rupees, 
an increase of 18 percent. Even assum- 
ing that the percentage rate of increase 
were the same, or even that India’s rate 
were 10 times that of the United States, 
with the different starting base it is 
difficult to see any narrowing of the 
gap. Translate this into per capita in- 
come, and the gap widens further. 
While the population growth rate of In- 
dia and the United States is about the 
same, India’s starting base is a popula- 
tion about three times as large as that 
of the United States. The same conclu- 
sion can be reached by using other eco- 
nomic indicators and applying the facts 
to most of the other countries of Asia. 

At the time the Truman doctrine was 
enunciated, we put our faith in tech- 
nical assistance as a means of closing the 
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gap. Then we shifted to an emphasis 
on economic grant aid. By 1956 we had 
become convinced that long-term, low- 
interest-bearing loans through the De- 
velopment Loan Fund were the answer. 
I will not say that these measures have 
not been of value. I believe, however, 
the time has come to recognize that the 
measures taken to date have hardly 
scratched the surface of the problems. 
If there is to be genuine economic de- 
velopment at a fairly rapid rate, a 
drastic new concept of what constitutes 
aid is needed. I feel certain, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those Members of the Senate 
who have traveled in the Far East and 
south Asia—all who have studied the 
economic problems of the developing na- 
tions—will agree that an important 
missing ingredient is private enterprise. 
To be sure, capital is needed and tech- 
nical assistance is needed. To be sure, 
there is a place for exclusive govern- 
mental initiative in the so-called social 
overhead programs—the construction of 
roads, railways, harbors, dams, irriga- 
tion facilities, land reclamation projects, 
and the like—but beyond this, if progress 
is to take place, it must have its impetus 
in the drive and initiative of private en- 
terprise. With the exception of Japan 
and Hong Kong, most of the govern- 
ments in Asia have taken elaborate pains 
to put hobbles on private initiative. 
While it varies in different countries, the 
usual pattern is that any citizen who has 
the energy to start a small paint factory 
or a chemical fertilizer plant, or any 
other small enterprise, is “licked’’ before 
he starts. First he has to fight his way 
through the Government veto agency 
which rules that the plant should be in 
the public sector, the exclusive domain 
of the Government. If by chance the 
project is approved, the man with in- 
itiative starts through the maze of gov- 
ernmental redtape to get his license, 
building permits, labor permits, and so 
forth. If he needs some machinery from 
abroad, he applies to the Central Bank 
for an import license and allocation of 
foreign exchange. Foreign exchange is 
usually not available, so the enterprise 
is snuffed out at this point. But the 
man with initiative decides that he can 
circumvent this roadblock by making a 
joint enterprise agreement with a paint 
manufacturer in Pittsburgh, or Tokyo, 
or Frankfurt, Germany. The paint- 
maker from Pittsburgh arrives, decides 
that for a small outlay of capital and a 
few technicians he could do some good 
in the country. So for 5 days he tries 
to find out which Government agency 
has jurisdiction. The commercial at- 
taché at the U.S. Embassy knows his 
business and tries to be helpful, but this 
poor fellow is so overburdened with work 
on the monthly economic report and 
other odd jobs, that he simply does not 
physically have the time to follow 
through on each individual trade or in- 
vestment problem. So our friend from 
Pittsburgh spends 2 more weeks knock- 
ing on Government doors. By the end 
of this time he has arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First. That he could make paint in the 
country cheaper than it could be shipped 
from Pittsburgh. 
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Second. That the country would not 
have to use any of its dollar reserves to 
get the paint factory started. 

Third. That the paint factory could 
give direct and indirect employment to 
some 100 people in the country. 

Fourth. That the take-home pay of 
workers in the plant would expand the 
effective consumer purchasing power, 
thus increasing the demand for other 
commodities. 

Fifth. That the chain reaction of di- 
rect and indirect economic benefits re- 
sulting from a simple paint factory or, 
for that matter, a battery plant or bicy- 
cle plant, or any of a thousand and one 
other small industries, would create eco- 
nomic stimulants independently of any 
state-dominated social overhead pro- 
grams. 

Sixth. And perhaps most important, 
he is convinced that as the standard 
of living in this country rises it will cre- 
ate an expanded market for U.S. ex- 
ports. 

Before our friend from Pittsburgh 
packed his suitcase and went home he 
also came to the conclusion that the 
government of the country talked a 
great deal about economic development 
but really was not interested in devel- 
opment except in terms of state enter- 
prises partially subsidized by foreign aid. 
If it were otherwise, then it would be 
apparent that the government would 
take measures to remove the chains on 
private initiative. It would provide tax 
incentives. It would establish credit fa- 
cilities at reasonable rates of interest. 
It would remove the artificial controls. 
If foreign exchange or foreign technical 
skills were needed, it would establish 
central offices to aid and inform foreign 
private investors. It would set up pro- 
cedures to expedite the decisions of the 
government on proposed investments. It 
would further clarify the terms and 
scope of foreign private investment. It 
would give reasonable guarantees on the 
repatriation of capital and profits. If 
the country seriously wanted to develop, 
it would give reasonable incentives in the 
form of guarantees against double tax- 
ation and expropriation. It would con- 
vince itself and its people that the 
bogeyman of the 19th century colo- 
nialism is dead; that private foreign in- 
vestment on a joint-enterprise basis in 
participation with nationals of the 
country is not resurgent colonialism— 
rather, it is a joint effort on the part of 
free men to build a world in which all 
may share in human betterment. 

I should like to go on record, Mr. 
President, with the flat statement that 
whatever the amount of direct economic 
aid might be for the next 10 fiscal years, 
economic aid alone is not going to work 
any miracles in Asia. At worst, economic 
grant aid is a feeble sustaining opera- 
tion. At best, it provides a crutch to 
assist the countries in supporting them- 
selves. I am not opposed to economic 
aid as such. I believe, however, that we 
often destroy with our left hand what 
we help to create with our aiding right 
hand; that we sometimes act like a jeal- 
ous suitor in our zeal to keep other po- 
tential aid givers off of our domain; that 
in our ardor for dispensing aid we over- 
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look the basic, fundamental process 
through which countries accumulate an 
undergirding of capital and move into 
self-generating growth; and, perhaps of 
most significance, that in straining to 
refrain from exercising influence upon 
the internal economic affairs of the de- 
veloping nations, we condone policies 
and practices which we know to be 
against our interests and their interests. 

As a result, the aid dollar is not 
giving a dollar’s worth of economic 
growth or, to put it the other way, if 
certain changes were made, the coun- 
tries of Asia could be developing much 
faster than they are with the same 
amount of economic aid. It is some of 
these possible changes I want to talk 
about—some of the things we do as a 
Government which retard economic 
growth in the countries of Asia or can- 
cel out the benefits of our aid; some of 
the things we or the countries them- 
selves could do at a slight cost to pro- 
vide real, tangible indirect aid. I shall 
refer to a few of these. 

First. In the evolution of our concept 
of aid we have moved from direct grants 
toward loans. In establishing the De- 
velopment Loan Fund we recognized the 
need for long-term, low-interest capi- 
tal. Most of the loans made through 
the Development Loan Fund to date have 
been Government-to-Government loans 
primarily for overhead programs in the 
public sector controlled by the state. 
With some minor exceptions the De- 
velopment Loan Fund has bolstered 
state enterprise, while private enter- 
prise in the Asian countries has re- 
mained as logjammed as it was before. I 
am not opposing aid to the public sec- 
tor, I am pointing to the inconsistency 
or the inadequacy of keeping private 
initiative “caged up” until such time as 
the state decides, 20 years from now, 
that all the railroads and dams have 
been built—so then, 20 years too late, 
foreign and domestic private enterprise 
might be permitted to start developing 
the economy at the grassroots level. 
There are some glimmerings of change, 
some signs of breaking away from the 
age-old practice common throughout 
most of the countries of Asia of borrow- 
ing from the local money lender at in- 
terest rates as high as 70 percent per 
annum. Some of the countries are be- 
ginning to break away from tradition 
and are making capital available at rea- 
sonable interest rates for the expansion 
of small industries. The Industrial De- 
velopment Bank in India, the Pakistan 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corp., 
and the proposed Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank in Thailand are all organ- 
ized in the right direction. Even though 
the initial capitalization is relatively 
small, as the capital revolves these new 
institutions should have a mushroom 
or multiplier effect upon the expan- 
sion of small industry. Mr. President, 
to the extent that the United States and 
other industrial countries can contribute 
“seed capital’ for this type of institution, 
we are aiding development where it will 
be most effective, by giving a shot of 
adrenalin to private enterprise. This 
type of aid is economical in that the 
Same dollars will be used over and over 
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again for a continuing procession of 
small industries and eventually be re- 
paid to the United States. 

The charter of the Development Loan 
Fund permits loans of seed capital in 
support of this accelerator type of insti- 
tution. It is unfortunate that to date 
the Development Loan Fund has not seen 
fit to place a greater emphasis on this 
type of loan. 

Second. Most of the countries of Asia 
are dependent upon their agricultural or 
mineral exports as a primary source of 
income. We say that we are interested 
in the economic development of Viet- 
nam, for example. We give economic aid 
to the extent of supporting approxi- 
mately two-thirds of their national 
budget. We support the budgets of 
Taiwan and South Korea in about the 
same magnitude. Knowing that Viet- 
nam is dependent upon its rice exports, 
we make a grant of surplus rice under 
Public Law 480 to Vietnam’s neighbor, 
Indonesia, one of Vietnam’s principal 
customers for rice. 

The instance of several years ago when 
Prime Minister U Nu of Burma visited 
the United States and was kept waiting 
for half an hour outside the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture is another case 
in point. The Prime Minister of Burma 
had a real problem and in good faith he 
had turned to the United States for some 
sympathetic assistance. It was to be 
presumed that we were interested in the 
economic development of Burma. Pre- 
mier U Nu did not ask for grant aid from 
the United States. He wanted us to give 
Burma indirect aid by purchasing or 
aiding in taking up the slack in Burma’s 
rice surplus. All he got was an honorary 
membership in our 4-H clubs. Under- 
standably, Premier U Nu went straight 
to Moscow for help. Senators will also 
recall that several years ago while Sir 
John Kotelawala was Prime Minister of 
Ceylon that country had a problem of 
disposing of its surplus rubber. Admit- 
tedly, the problems of maintaining a 
stable world market and price for raw 
rubber are difficult. At the same time we 
have to admit that the economic health 
of Ceylon and the chances for economic 
development are more dependent upon 
its sales of rubber and tea than upon any 
grant aid. Instead of acting like a 
peeved schoolteacher when Ceylon signed 
its barter agreement with Communist 
China to exchange rubber for rice, the 
real way to have aided Ceylon would 
have been for the United States in con- 
cert with the other major industrial 
countries to have worked out a program 
that would have assured Ceylon a rea- 
sonable market for its rubber. Call it 
stockpiling, or preemptive buying, or a 
strategical commodity bank, or what you 
will, the fact is that most of the coun- 
tries of Asia would get more tangible 
economic aid by maintaining maximum 
exports of their currency-earning raw 
materials than from grant aid. 

Third. Another aspect of our tendency 
to neglect the natural economic proc- 
esses—in the midst of our concern for 
aiding so-called social overhead pro- 
grams or state enterprises is in the im- 
portant role assigned to the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration as 
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compared to the commercial attachés 
in the field. I am not saying that ICA 
or the U.S. oversea missions in Asia are 
too large, but I am saying that the corps 
of commercial attachés is too small. As 
of July 1959, we had 1242 noncontract 
personnel under ICA in the Far East, 
South and Southeast Asia. In the same 
area there are 19 commercial attachés 
and commercial officers. In the entire 
continent of Africa there are now only 
four commercial officers. In a way, this 
is an indication of the extent to which we 
have been emphasizing the public sector 
of the economy of these countries to the 
neglect of private enterprise, both local 
and foreign. It also indicates our neg- 
lect in looking after the interests of the 
U.S. foreign trade. It is another way of 
saying that we have neglected aid to the 
very vital economic processes upon which 
economic growth depends. Some 6 or 8 
months ago the ICA became aware of 
this vacuum and established an Office 
of Private Enterprise to promote private 
investment in the developing countries. 
Insofar as I can determine, that office 
is doing some good. I was particularly 
impressed by the success of the invest- 
ment mission to Thailand headed by Mr. 
George B. Beitzel. Mr. Beitzel is a busi- 
nessman with a solid background in the 
chemical industry. In most respects he 
is typical of the men selected by the De- 
partment of Commerce to participate in 
trade missions, a program which has 
been highly successful. The point I wish 
to make is that these “one-shot” opera- 
tions may be good, but if we are serious 
about economic development then it 
would appear rational to strengthen and 
expand the established agency which has 
the skills needed for the long-term pro- 
motion of trade and private investment. 
It would appear to be sensible to augment 
the present corps of commercial attachés 
and to put this activity where it belongs, 
under the Department of Commerce. 
From what I have seen of trade and 
investment promotion in the Far East 
and south Asia, two approaches are 
needed simultaneously. At the diplo- 
matic level there is the need for conclud- 
ing trade agreements, double taxation 
agreements, the enactment of investment 
laws designed to attract investment, and 
the followup to create the environment 
and relationship for trade and invest- 
ment. These functions are appropriately 
within the jurisdiction of the State De- 
partment. But in addition to this, there 
is need for the ground-level specialist in 
developing trade and negotiating invest- 
ments. This is the area for skilled com- 
mercial attachés. I know that many 
Members have seen at firsthand how 
effectively our commercial attachés can 
operate when they are free to operate. 
If left to their own instincts the commer- 
cial attachés can ferret out all kinds of 
trade and investment opportunities. 
They can stick with the job until they 
find an American supplier or buyer, or 
investor. They can take the American 
businessman who is new to Asia and lead 
him through the maze of regulations, 
Government bureaus, licenses, applica- 
tion forms, foreign exchange controls 
and other redtape which now impede 
trade and investment in most countries. 
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I say that they are equipped to do this, 
but unfortunately as it stands at present, 
in most countries the commercial at- 
taché is so overburdened with other 
duties he has very little time to devote 
to trade and investment promotion. He 
is something of a low man on the pro- 
tocol totem pole. Representation allow- 
ances usually come out of his own pocket. 
As part of the Economic Affairs Office of 
the Embassy, the commercial attaché is 
often tied up with the monthly economic 
report, or other sorts of odd jobs that 
have nothing to do with the real purpose 
for his being there—the promotion of 
trade and investments. In my opinion 
this situation should be remedied, first 
by increasing the number of commercial 
attachés and by permitting commercial 
attachés to resume their duties of pro- 
moting trade and investment; second, 
while there is need for all personnel 
abroad to be under the general juris- 
diction of the Ambassador, I can see no 
advantage in having the commercial at- 
taché physically part of the Office of 
the Economic Counselor. In order to 
devote a maximum effort to trade and 
investment promotion, the commercial 
attaché should have much more au- 
tonomy and should be directly respon- 
sibie to the Department of Commerce. 
This is certainly one measure that can 
be taken at little cost to speed up the 
processes of economic growthin Asia. At 
the same time, it would be of direct bene- 
fit in terms of expanding our own trade. 

President Eisenhower recently has 
submitted to the Congress some pro- 
posals for the expansion of our foreign 
trade. The proposals reflect the work 
of some 400 experts in agencies of the 
executive branch over a period of 6 
months under the guidance of an Inter- 
departmental Committee. During the 
hearings just completed by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce we have gone into these recom- 
mendations in some detail. I will say 
that some of the recommendations 
represent an improvement, but what 
has been proposed is more of the nature 
of a timid attempt to “patch up the 
plumbing with chewing gum” than a 
bold effort to meet reality. The reality 
is that U.S. exports and investment in 
these areas must expand if we are to 
correct the adverse balance-of-trade 
situation which now exists. The reality 
is that trade and investment must ex- 
pand if the countries of Asia are ever 
going to reach levels of self-sustaining 
growth. To achieve this the executive 
branch proposes that a few more com- 
mercial attachés be added, which is 
what I suggested; that commercial at- 
tachés take some brush-up courses 
while on home leave; that communi- 
cations between the field and Washing- 
ton be speeded up; and that two pilot 
trade promotion centers be established, 
one in London and the other in Bang- 
kok, Thailand. Under the Executive 
proposals, the commercial attachés 


would still be minor functionaries with- 
in the State Department; they would 
still be subject to sporadic assignments 
as commercial officers between assign- 
ments as political officer, administrative 
officer, and what have you; they would 
still be insulated from the Department 
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of Commerce—in other words, our trade 
and investment promotion activities in 
the underdeveloped areas would con- 
tinue to stagnate while our energetic 
competitiors move in and develop trade. 
One would think that over a period of 
6 months, 400 experts in the executive 
branch could come up with something 
more dynamic in the national interest. 
Mr. President, during the next session 
I intend to introduce a bill which I hope 
may give our trade and investment pro- 
motion activities abroad the stature and 
backstopping demanded by our econom- 
ic interests abroad. 

Fourth. To turn now to a fourth 
change that is needed: At present the 
United States has an investment guar- 
antee program but an inadequate ex- 
port credit and guarantee program. In 
contrast, most of the countries of 
Europe now have highly developed sys- 
tems for the protection of their ex- 
porters. They also have government 
agencies to extend export credit on lib- 
eral terms. The American exporters 
with whom I have talked on the west 
coast and in the Far East all point to 
this as a major factor in the increasing 
trade competition for manufactured 
goods. The need for better credit fa- 
cilities and better export insurance has 
been strongly urged by the American 
business community during the hear- 
ings. At this stage, we have two very 
good reasons not to remain lethargic. 
For one, the increasing competition for 
trade in Asia should alert us to the 
fact that new measures will have to be 
taken. For the other, if we have a long- 
term interest in developing the markets 
and economies of Asia, Africa, and La- 
tin America, we should take such mea- 
sures as may be necessary to keep our 
trade and private investment in these 
areas at a maximum. 

Of the existing U.S. credit agencies en- 
gaged in international trade financing, 
the Export-Import Bank and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation have author- 
ity for the direct financing of commer- 
cial exports. The scope of both is lim- 
ited, however, in comparison with some 
of our competitors. In most European 
countries, the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, Japan, Israel, and South 
Africa, exporters may readily insure 
their accounts receivable against politi- 
cal and commercial nonpayment risks. 
Both of these problems, that of expanded 
credit and the counterpart, commercial 
insurance, are highly complex. I will 
not presume to suggest the exact forms 
either improved credit facilities or insur- 
ance instruments should take. I do sug- 
gest, however, that, in the interest of 
maintaining our future exports at a 
maximum level, the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress should take both of 
these questions under advisement and 
prepare remedial legislation. 

Irrespective of new legislation, there is 
a subordinate aspect of the problem 
which the Export-Import Bank may 
wish to look into. I was told by a num- 
ber of our commercial attachés in Asia 
that time and time again applications 
have been made to the Export-Import 
Bank for comparatively small export 
credits and no action is taken in Wash- 
ington, either granting or rejecting the 
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loan. In several instances, after waiting 
for some months, the Export-Import 
Bank returned the applications for fur- 
ther field examination by the commercia] 
attachés. In these instances the infor- 
mation needed was either perfunctory 
or, at the other extreme, required a more 
extensive examination than the commer- 
cial attachés could devote time to in the 
light of other duties at the Embassy. 
Under these circumstances, after a pro- 
longed wait, the local firm usually went 
to Japan, West Germany, or some 
country for its merchandise. I have not 
had the opportunity to discuss this situa- 
tion yet with the Export-Import Bank, 
and there may be a good explanation. 
On the surface, it would appear that this 
is a problem which could be easily cor- 
rected, either by faster processing of 
these small and intermediate trade-loan 
applications here in Washington or by 
assigning regional investigators by the 
Bank. The important thing, however, 
is that measures be taken to expand and 
improve our export credit and insurance 
facilities. I was told yesterday that the 
Export-Import Bank has been working 
on this problem and within the period 
of 1 week has processed four applica- 
tions, ranging from $40,000 to $400,000. 
If this is so, the new policy is to be 
applauded. 

Fifth. What additional concrete ac- 
tion is needed to expand trade and 
private investment in Asia? I have 
spoken of the importance of measures 
which should be taken by the countries 
themselves. I have urged an expansion 
of our commercial attaché corps and the 
addition of investment promotion to 
their present trade promotion duties. 
On a previous occasion I made reference 
to a proposal made by Dr. Eduardo Z. 
Romualdez, president of the Philippine 
National Bank. Dr. Romualdez points 
to a dilemma in which all of the newly 
independent countries of Asia now find 
themselves. On the one hand, economic 
necessity dictates expanded foreign 
private investment. On the other hand, 
local nationalism compels the elected 
members of the Government and the 
Legislature to run on “anti-foreigner”— 
“anti-foreign investment,” and, I might 
add, “anti-colonial”—platforms. Dr. Ro- 
mualdez suggests that the solution to 
this dilemma is an international, multi- 
lateral investment treaty. 

Under such a treaty, the country in- 
volved could participate in the benefits 
that can only come from expanded for- 
eign private investment regardless of its 
domestic political situation. Such in- 
vestment as I am referring to, would be 
on a joint participation basis in partner- 
ship with nationals of the country in 
which the investment was made. Sucha 
multilateral treaty would accomplish for 
investment what the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade has done to keep 
trade at high levels. Such a treaty 
would stimulate investment by provid- 
ing uniform guarantees against expro- 
priation; on the remittance of capital 
and profits; on double taxation, prop- 
erty rights and related questions. Such 
a treaty not only would remove many 
obstacles now confronting the foreign 
private investor but it would also con- 
tain guarantees which would prevent 
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foreign investors from gaining any posi- 
tion of domination; it would prevent the 
return of 19th century colonialism which 
worries the new independent. countries 
somuch, I would go one step beyond the 
proposal of Dr. Romualdez and suggest 
that such a multilateral investment 
treaty be administered under the super- 
vision of the United Nations, to insure 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that there 
would be safeguards against the haunt- 
ing nightmare of colonialism. If the 
broad framework were established, and 
if standards and ground rules were de- 
fined, and if guarantees were established 
under international supervision, there 
could still be room for bilateral negotia- 
tions in the same way that some flexibil- 
ity now exists under the terms of mem- 
bership in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Sixth. On the surface it would appear 
that our economic policy is faced with a 
dilemma in Asia. On the one hand we 
can see some of the energetic measures 
that should be taken. We are fortunate 
in having the capacity to provide capital 
and technical assistance. Yet, there are 
attitudes which seem to prevent us from 
exercising full-scale direct and indirect 
assistance. Some of these attitudes are 
right here in Washington, but for the 
most part they are in the countries of 
Asia. Among these attitudes, our assist- 
ance is hampered by the concept that no 
country should intervene in the internal 
affairs of another or that aid should be 
given without strings attached. This 
doctrine has meaning if one is referring 
to political interference or the making of 
final decisions of the country concerned, 
or if it means domination in any way. 
On the other hand, if this process is 
viewed as a cooperative effort among 
both developed and lesser developed na- 
tions for their mutual long-term better- 
ment, then there is no reason to look 
upon expanded economic relations as a 
hazard leading to domination. But 
many of the Asian countries do not view 
the process in this light. They are 
afraid to heed our advice to unleash their 
private initiative. They have fears of 
permitting foreign private investment. 
In their new found status of independ- 
ence they tend to exaggerate their exclu- 
sive claim to independence at a time 
when the economic, political, and mili- 
tary facts of the 20th century dictate 
interdependence. They are inclined to 
permit the developed nations to deliver 
the cake to their doors but insist upon 
their own nationalistic prerogative to 
masticate and digest it in ways we would 
not always consider to be the most pro- 
ductive. 

If this analysis is harsh, I would like it 
to be known that it is also sympathetic. 
Most of the developed countries also went 
through this phase of ultranationalism. 
It has only been one decade since the 
countries of Europe commenced to re- 
place economic competition with eco- 
nomic cooperation for the common good. 

What is this issue in terms of our 
economic policy in Asia? One school of 
thought says that we should not pressure 
the Asian countries in the slightest; we 
should aid them and remain aloof. If we 
were to do otherwise we might offend 
them or be accused of intervention or 
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cause them to go Communist. At the 
other extreme, one sometimes hears the 
recommendation that if this or that 
country does not revise its exchange rate, 
or sign an investment treaty, or start 
trading with Japan, or some other course 
we might desire, that we should turn on 
the heat or pull out. It seems to me, 
while we have to respect the independ- 
ence and integrity of each country, we 
have. every right to put forward our 
point of view in matters of mutual eco- 
nomic interest. In the past, particularly 
in the three countries of the Far East 
heavily subsidized by U.S. aid, we have 
sometimes extended our policy of politi- 
cal noninterference to financial or eco- 
nomic policies in which we have a di- 
rect and immediate interest. In other 
countries of Asia we have remained 
timid of asserting our views on economic 
matters of mutual interest, on the mis- 
taken assumption that we might offend 
or be accused of intervention. This is 
not a matter to be solved by legislation. 
It is a question of attitude. If in fact 
the reality is that our relationship with 
the countries of Asia is one of interde- 
pendence, then let us advance our views 
firmly, making it clear always that our 
purpose is not domination but mutual 
benefit. 

In summary, since the end of World 
War II we have gone through a good 
deal of trial and error, and so have the 
developing nations, in grappling with 
the problems of economic development. 
Both we and they should have learned 
some lessons. Most of the measures 
which I would recommend relate in one 
way or another to bringing the initiative, 
the know-how, the capital, and the tech- 
nical and managerial skills of private 
enterprise to bear upon the economic 
development of Asia. I have suggested: 

First. That the governments of the 
countries of Asia assume the initiative 
in assuring their peoples that a 20th cen- 
tury partnership of private enterprise 
has nothing in common with 19th cen- 
tury colonialism. 

Second. That these governments also 
assume a greater initiative in creating 
the climate and providing the facilities 
through which foreign private initia- 
tive might be encouraged to participate 
with domestic private initiative on a 
partnership basis. 

Third. In order to expand foreign pri- 
vate investment under terms of a hard 
and fast guarantee against resurgent 
colonialism, that the feasibility of a mul- 
tilateral investment treaty be explored— 
preferably under the auspices and 
scrutiny of the United Nations. 

These are all programs which would 
necessarily be undertaken with the co- 
operation and under the guidance of the 
State Department. 

Fourth. That the more developed na- 
tions, in concert, take more definitive 
measures to insure a stable price and 
market for the basic raw material ex- 
ports of the developing nations, par- 
ticularly during these early stages of 
growth. 

Fifth. That in addition to the present 
activities under the mutual security pro- 
gram, the United States place much 
more emphasis upon indirect forms of 
aid. In particular, that our trade and 
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investment promotion activities be ex- 
panded; that these activities be lodged 
in an expanded corps of commercial 
attachés directly responsible to the De- 
partment of Commerce; that trade and 
investment in underdeveloped areas be 
furthered by improvement of the pres- 
ent export credit and export guarantee 
facilities; and, that we focus our loans 
under the Development Loan Fund 
toward the stimulation of private enter- 
prise rather than state enterprise. 

Mr. President, these are a few initial 
steps which can be taken now. We ought 
not to procrastinate longer, but get on 
with these obvious measures as soon as 
possible. For the countries of Asia as 
well as for ourselves, these are means of 
bridging the gap. To the extent that we 
can export private enterprise we will 
get returns not only in expanded export 
markets but also in the political and 
human benefits that will spring from 
progress in Asia. 





PERMISSION FOR TAXPAYERS TO 
ELECT AN OVERALL LIMITATION 
ON FOREIGN TAX CREDIT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair) laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H.R. 10087) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to per- 
mit taxpayers to elect an overall limi- 
tation on the foreign tax credit and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Byrp of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of Delaware, and Mr. CaRLson, 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 





PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO JAPAN 
APPRAISED 


Mr. KEATING. The President’s trip 
to Japan has been the subject of intense 
controversy. Many originally had some 
misgivings about the wisdom of the trip. 
The mobbing of Press Secretary Hagerty 
in Tokyo makes plain the reasons for 
many doubts. We are all gratified that 
no actual physical harm came to Mr. 
Hagerty and Appointment Secretary 
Thomas E. Stephens and Ambassador 
Douglas McArthur II, who were with 
him. At the same time it is obvious that 
they were exposed to grave danger and 
that they were only narrowly saved from 
amore serious calamity. 

Despite this harrowing and distressing 
incident, however, it is now obvious that 
the President’s visit to Japan is neces- 
sary to avoid a serious breach of Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations. 

Press reports indicate that the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Kishi is 
taking extraordinary action to guarantee 
the physical safety of President Eisen- 
hower. A repetition of the riots which 
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occurred when Mr. Hagerty arrived 
would be inexcusable. The issues in- 
volved in the recent Japanese demon- 
strations are extremely complex. At the 
outset, we must recognize that the riots 
and strikes are not so much anti-Ameri- 
can or even really so much antitreaty 
as they are anti-Kishi. The demonstra- 
tors appear to be using the treaty simply 
as a pretext to embarrass and harass the 
Kishi government. 

When newspaper reporters asked those 
who were waving “Don’t come, Ike” 
signs why they disliked the United States, 
the Japanese replied, “We are not anti- 
American. We are just showing our 
anger at the methods used by Kishi.” 
It is a combination of Kishi’s methods 
in promoting the approval of the treaty 
by the lower house of the Diet, the 
neutralist and to some extent pro-Com- 
munist sentiment of his opposition, and 
the personal unpopularity of the Prime 
Minister, even in his own party, that has 
to a great extent incited the mass dem- 
onstrations in Japan. It is a serious mis- 
interpretation to conclude that these 
demonstrations were spurred by nothing 
more than anti-American feeling or in- 
gratitude for what we have done for the 
Japanese since the war. 

Prime Minister Kishi has pursued a 
strong position in favor of close Japa- 
nese-American ties. In this respect, he 
has been somewhat more realistic than 
his political adversaries, who are un- 
willing or unable to realize that the Japa- 
nese stand to gain at least as much as we 
do from the proposed treaty. 

The provisions of the treaty, which 
lasts for at least 10 years and can there- 
upon be renounced by either of the par- 
ties only after a year’s notice, include 
the following: Continued stationing of 
American Armed Forces in Japan for the 
duration of the treaty’s life; the obliga- 
tion of the United States to defend Ja- 
pan, but not of Japan to defend us, in 
accordance with the American-written, 
war-renouncing Japanese Constitution; 
the stipulation of prior consultation by 
the United States and Japan before 
our forces can be deployed for combat 
outside Japanese borders, further empha- 
sized by the President’s written promise 
that the United States would not in- 
tentionally act contrary to the wishes of 
the Japanese Government; and the end 
of the Japanese obligation to financially 
contribute toward the support of Ameri- 
can military forces in Japan. 

The essence of the treaty is to guaran- 
tee the Japanese the military protection 
of the United States for at least 10 years, 
without seeking any reciprocal commit- 
ment on their part. The agreement is a 
considerable improvement, from the 
Japanese viewpoint, over the 1951 agree- 
ment, which is superseded by the new 
treaty. ‘The present treaty takes into 
account the changes in the position of 
Japan which have occurred since 1951, 
and accords the Japanese the status of 
equal partners. This is a treaty which 
they have agreed to, not one which was 
imposed upon them. The new agreement 
removes many of the onerous burdens of 
the 1951 treaty, particularly the provi- 
sions granting the United States the 
power to intervene in internal Jap- 
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anese affairs and the right to use military 
bases in Japan without their consent. 

The new treaty, therefore, is certainly 
of mutual benefit to both the Japanese 
and to us. We get our bases for at least 

10 years, and the Japanese receive a 
guarantee that the bases will not inten- 
tionally be used contrary to the wishes 
of their Government. Recent events, 
notably the U-2 incident and the Soviet 
threats to retaliate against the bases 
from which such reconnaissance planes 
depart, have heightened Japanese anxi- 
ety about the use of these bases, but the 
American promise ought to be sufficient 
guarantee that the bases will be used 
only for the defense of Japan, unless the 
Japanese agree to deployment elsewhere. 

Certainly, the Japanese have nothing 
to gain by failure to ratify the treaty, 
since the net result of such a move would 
be the continuance of the relatively 
harsh 1951 treaty. The utter stupidity 
of opposition to the treaty suggests that 
there is an ulterior motive behind the 
demonstrations against the treaty. 

The President’s trip to Japan, al- 
though originally intended only as a 
good-will move to commemorate the 
centennial of our diplomatic relations, 
has now assumed a major role in the 
acceptance of the treaty. The agree- 
ment, passed by the lower house of the 
Diet, will automatically be approved by 
the upper house if no action is taken 
by June 19, which is the date of the 
President’s projected arrival in Japan. 

A move by the United States to can- 
cel the visit could very well have had the 
effect of bringing about the downfall 
of the Kishi regime, which has staked 
its political life on this issue. Both the 
treaty and the position of pro-American 
elements in Japan would have seriously 
been endangered by the President’s fail- 
ure to make the trip. 

Furthermore, a reversal of the Presi- 
dent’s decision to make the trip would 
have represented a concession to mob 
rule by an intense, vocal minority; it 
would also indicate a breakdown of 
democratic processes in Japan. In fact, 
some observers have noted a consider- 
able rise in the popularity of the Kishi 
regime and the acceptance of the treaty 
among the Japanese people, stemming 
largely from a belief that concession to 
the radical elements at this time would 
indicate that a violent minority had, 
through extralegal means, succeeded in 
frustrating the will of the majority. 

The primary qualm disturbing most 
of those Americans who have expressed 
opposition to the trip is the possible 
propaganda effect of potential violent 
demonstrations during the President’s 
visit. They argue that Khrushchev 
would not hesitate to exploit to the full- 
est any demonstrations, presenting them 
as alleged evidence of Japanese dissatis- 
faction with American policies. 

However, I think it is quite clear that 
Khrushchev, in his present mood, is 
intent upon gaining some propaganda 
advantage from the visit, whether or 
not the trip were to be made. If the 
President had decided not to go to Japan, 
the Soviets would have played it up as 
an indication of American yielding to 
Japanese pressure in opposition to its 
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policies; it would have been asserted that 
Ike feared a visit to Japan because he 
felt he was unwelcome there. Either 
way, Khrushchev would have tried his 
best to gain a propaganda victory. 

The crucial reason why the President's 
decision not to cancel the trip is laud- 
able, is that any withdrawal at this point 
would not only give the Russians a prop- 
aganda victory, but would unwittingly 
give validity to the charge that the dem- 
onstrations represent hostility to the 
United States, and not internal conflicts 
between Japanese factions. This would 
play into the hands of the Communists 
and other anti-Kishi elements. 

The very worst that can come of the 
visit is a demonstration when the Presi- 
dent arrives and this could hardly injure 
us very much more than those which 
have already taken place. On the other 
hand, several factors may work to our 
advantage. There is a real possibility 
that there will be a large welcome for 
the President, since a majority of the 
Japanese people are basically pro- 
American. 

Many elements of the Japanese mid- 
dle class and some newspapers have ex- 
pressed revulsion at the mobbing of 
Press Secretary Hagerty and at the 
likely fate of democracy in Japan if this 
violent, extra-legal minority is able to 
undermine the decision of the constitu- 
tional majority. Furthermore, it has 
become apparent that the real guiding 
force behind the demonstrations has, to 
a larger extent than many people realize, 
been a hard core of dedicated Commu- 
nists who have been able to use student 
and labor groups as tools to achieve 
their own ends of disrupting the Japa- 
nese democracy. But we can hope that 
just as some have been spurred on to 
show their contempt for Kishi by anti- 
American demonstrations, other groups 
of Japanese may represent their support 
of democratic processes and legal order 
in Japan by according the President a 
warm welcome. 

Surely, many persons will be im- 
pressed by the personal courage of the 
President in making the trip despite 
the threats upon his safety which have 
been well-publicized by the radical 
groups opposing the Kishi government. 

We had, therefore, little to gain by 
canceling the trip, so long as the phys- 
ical safety of the President is guaran- 
teed by the Japanese Government. If 
the trip were dropped, we would have 
both injured our allies in Japan and of- 
fered validity to the misconception that 
the demonstrations represent anti- 
American sentiments rather than anti- 
Kishi. With the trip being made, on 
the other hand, we can hope for a possi- 
ble favorable reception in Japan which 
would more than counter the adverse 
demonstrations. On balance, it seems 
reasonably clear that not only did we 
owe it to the pro-American Kishi gov- 
ernment to go through with the trip as 
a matter of courtesy to a host whose in- 
vitation we had accepted, but that we 
also stand to benefit more in terms of 
good will and the maintaining of a 
strong ally. 

As the President’s date of arrival in 
Japan nears, we might take note of an 
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editorial in the New York Journal- 
American urging 4 days of prayer for 
the President’s safety while he is in 
Japan. With his characteristic courage 
and steadfastness, he has embarked upon 
a mission of peace and good will at a 
crucial time in our history. He deserves 
no less than our fullest support and 
prayers both for his success and his 


safety. 





AMENDMENT OF LAW RELATING TO 
INDECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair) laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 715) to 
amend the law relating to indecent pub- 
lications in the District of Columbia, 
which was, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


That section 872 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a code of law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’”’, approved March 3, 1901 
(D.C. Code, sec. 22-2001), is amended (1) 
‘by inserting “(a)” immediately before 
“Whoever”, and (2) by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(b) Whoever, in the District of Colum- 
bia, shall engage in the business of editing, 
publishing or disseminating any newspaper, 
pamphlet, magazine, or any printed paper 
devoted mainly to the publication of scan- 
dals, whoring, lechery, assignations, intrigue 
between men and women, and immoral con- 
duct of persons, or shall kKnowlingly have 
in his possession for sale or shall keep for 
sale or distribute or in any way assist in the 
sale, or shall give away such newspaper, 
pamphlet, magazine, or printed matter, or 
whoever shall engage in the showing and 
exhibition of lewd and lascivious motion pic- 
tures, or of lewd and lascivious pictures, or 
of indecent objects or pictures, or indecent, 
lewd, or lascivious recordings of any type, 
shall be fined not more than $500, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“(c) All moneys, vehicles, furnishings, 
fixtures, equipment, stock (including with- 
out limitation, furniture and fixtures, adapt- 
able to other uses, and equipment and stock 
for printing, filming, exhibiting, recording, 
transporting, safekeeping or communica- 
tion) or other things of value used or to be 
used in violating subsection (a) or (b) 
hereof shall be subject to seizure by any 
officer or member of the Metropolitan Police 
force or the United States Park Police, or the 
United States marshal, or any deputy 
marshal for the District of Columbia and 
shall, upon seizure, be proceeded against by 
libel action brought in the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia in the name of 
the District of Columbia by the Corporation 
Counsel or any of his assistants and shall, 
unless good cause be shown to the con- 
trary, be forfeited to the District of Colum- 
bia and shall be made available for the use 
of any agency of the Government of the 
District of Columbia or otherwise disposed 
of as the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia may, by order or regulation, pro- 
vide, except that all such property of a lewd, 
obscene, lascivious or indecent nature shall, 
upon order of the court, be destroyed, and 
any lien thereon shall be deemed not to be 
a bona fide lien: Provided, That if there be 
bona fide liens against any other property 
so forfeited then such property shall be dis- 
posed of by public auction. Bona fide liens 
against the property so forfeited shall, on 
good cause shown by the lienor, be trans- 
ferred from the property to the proceeds of 
the sale of the property. The proceeds of 
the sale of such property shall be available 
for the payment of such liens and for all 
expenses incident to such sale, and the re- 
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mainder of the proceeds shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia. 

“(d) Any house, building, vessel, garage, 
shed, booth, shelter, enclosure, room, lot, or 
other premises to which the public com- 
monly resort or congregate for business or 
pleasure where publications, pictures, films, 
recordings, and other things and devices for- 
bidden by this section are kept, possessed, 
sold, exhibited, manufactured, bartered, or 
given away, or to which persons resort for 
the purpose of observing same, is hereby de- 
clared to be a common nuisance and may be 
enjoined as hereinafter provided. Any per- 
son who knowingly maintains or assists in 
maintaining such a place is guilty of main- 
taining a nuisance. 

“(e) Evidence that any of said prohibited 
acts are frequently committed in any of such 
places shall be prima facie proof that the 
proprietor or person having custody or con- 
trol knowingly permitted the same, and evi- 
dence that persons have been convicted of 
committing any said act in any of such 
places is admissible to show knowledge on 
the part of the defendants that this section is 
being violated in the house or premises. The 
original papers and judgments, or certified 
copies thereof in such cases of convictions 
may be used in evidence in the suit for in- 
junction, and oral evidence is admissible to 
show that the offense for which said parties 
were convicted was committed in said house 
or premises. Evidence of general reputation 
of said houses or premises shall also be ad- 
missible to prove the existence of said 
nuisance. 

“(f) An action to enjoin any nuisance 
defined in this section may be brought in the 
name of the District of Columbia by the 
Corporation Counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia or any of his assistants in the munici- 
pal court for the District of Columbia against 
any person conducting or maintaining such 
nuisance or knowingly permitting such nui- 
sance to be conducted or maintained. The 
rules of the municipal court for the District 
of Columbia relating to the granting of an 
injunction or restraining order shall be ap- 
plicable with respect to actions brought 
under this subsection, except that the Dis- 
trict as complaining party shall not be re- 
quired to furnish bond or security. It shall 
not be necesary for the court to find the 
building, ground, premises, or place was 
being unlawfully used as aforesaid at the 
time of the hearing, but on finding that the 
material allegations of the complaint are 
true, the court shall enter an order restrain- 
ing the defendant from keeping, possessing, 
selling, exhibiting, manufacturing, bartering, 
or giving away publications, pictures, films, 
recordings, or other things and devices for- 
bidden by this section. When an injunction, 
either temporary or permanent, has been 
granted, it shall be binding on the defendant 
throughout the District of Columbia. Upon 
final judgment of the court ordering such 
nuisance to be abated, the court may order 
that the defendant, or anyone claiming un- 
der him, shall not occupy or use, for a period 
of one year thereafter, the building, ground, 
premises, or place upon which the nuisance 
existed, but the court may, in its discretion, 
permit the defendant to occupy or use the 
said building, ground, premises, or place, if 
the defendant shall give bond with sufficient 
security to be approved by the court, in the 
penal and liquidated sum of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $5,000, payable to the 
District of Columbia, and conditioned that 
the acts prohibited by this section shall not 
be done or permitted to be done in or upon 
the buildings, grounds, premises, or place. 
On violation of such bond the whole sum 
may be recovered as a penalty in the name of 
and for the District of Columbia and shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of 
Columbia. 
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“(g) In the case of the violation of any 
injunction, temporary or permanent, ren- 
dered pursuant to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, proceedings for punishment for con- 
tempt may be commenced by the Corpora- 
tion Counsel, or any of his assistants, by 
filing with the court in the same case in 
which the injunction was issued a petition 
under oath setting out the alleged offense 
constituting the violation and serving a copy 
of said petition upon the defendant requir- 
ing him to appear and answer the same 
within ten days from the service thereof. 
The trial shall be promptly held and may be 
upon affidavits or either party may demand 
the production and oral examination of the 
witnesses. Any person found guilty of con- 
tempt under the provisions of this section 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
12 months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment.”’ 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 866 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish a Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia”, approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 
22-1505, 1951 edition), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) All moneys, vehicles, furnishings, fix- 
tures, equipment, stock (including, without 
limitation, furnishings and fixtures adapta- 
ble to nongambling uses, and equipment and 
stock for printing, recording, computing, 
transporting, safe keeping, or communica- 
tion), or other things of value used or to be 
used— 

“(1) in carrying on or conducting any 
lottery, or the game or device commonly 
known as a policy lottery or policy, con- 
trary to the provisions of section 863 of 
this Act; 

“(2) in setting up or keeping any gaming 
table, bank, or device contrary to the pro- 
visions of section 865 of this Act; or 

“(3) in maintaining any gambling prem- 
ises, 
shall be subject to seizure by any member 
of the Metropolitan Police force, or the 
United States Park Police, or the United 
States marshal, or any deputy marshal, for 
the District of Columbia, and any property 
seized shall be proceeded against in the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia by libel action brought in the name of 
the District of Columbia by the Corpora- 
tion Counsel or any of his assistants, and 
shall, unless good cause be shown to the 
contrary, be forfeited to the District of 
Columbia and shall be made available for 
the use of any agency of the government. 
of the District of Columbia, or otherwise 
disposed of as the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia may, by order or by 
regulation, provide: Provided, That if there 
be bona fide liens against the property so 
forfeited, then such property shall be dis- 
posed of by public auction. Bona fide liens 
against property so forfeited shall, on good 
cause shown by the lienor, be transferred 
from the property to the proceeds of the 
sale of the property. Forfeit moneys and 
other proceeds realized from the enforce- 
ment of this section shall be’ deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 3. This Act shall not be considered 
as affecting the authority vested in the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia by Reorganization Plan Number- 
ed 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824), and the per- 
formance of any function vested by said 
plan in the Board of Commissioners or in 
any office or agency under the jurisdiction 
and control of said Board of Commissioners 
shall continue to be subject to delegation 
by said Board of Commissioners in accord- 
ance with section 3 of such plan. Any func- 
tion vested by this act in any agency estab- 
lished pursuant to such plan shail be deemed 
to be vested in said Board of Commission- 
ers and shall be subject to delegation in 
accordance with said plan. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL], I move that the Senate disagree to 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, request a conference thereon 
with the House, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HarTKE, 
Mr. Frear, and Mr. Case of South Dako- 
ta the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 





PROHIBITION OF EXAMINATION OF 
MINISTERS OF RELIGION IN DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA COURTS IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
for the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 4192) to pro- 
hibit the examination in District of 
Columbia courts of any minister of re- 
ligion in connection with communica- 
tions made by or to him in his profes- 
sional capacity, without the consent of 
the parties to such communications, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. BIBLE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HartTKe, 
Mr. FREaR, and Mr. CasE of South Dakota 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 





AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA INCOME AND FRANCHISE 
TAX ACT OF 1947, RELATING TO 
THE EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN 
ADDITIONAL OFFICERS OF EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 4283) to amend 
the District of Columbia Income and 
Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as amended, 
to provide that certain additional speci- 
fied officers of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government shall be exempt 
from such act, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BIBLE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. FrEar, 
Mr. BIBLE, and Mr. BEALL conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 





OPPOSITION TO THE COMMON 
SITUS PICKETING BILL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there is 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare a bill known 
as the common situs picketing bill. I 
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rise to protest that bill. I do not believe 
it should be passed. It is my sincere 
belief that if the bill is passed, instead 
of promoting industrial peace, it will 
promote strife, and will result in many 
injustices. 

Prior to the enactment of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, the country was beset 
by secondary boycotts. A boycott is a 
series of acts which permit some groups 
to shut off supplies, communications, and 
transportation to someone else. In other 
words, a boycott is economic blackmail. 
A secondary boycott can hardly be di- 
vorced from its twin evil, blackmail 
picketing. 

I realize that the sponsors of this bill 
to legalize common situs picketing have 
good intentions. But I believe enact- 
ment of the bill would result in an in- 
tolerable situation, particularly in the 
building trades. 

With the enactment of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act in 1947, Congress made clear its 
intent to outlaw secondary boycotts, a 
form of coercion whereby a labor dis- 
pute with a primary employer directly 
affects innocent secondary employers not 
involved in the principal dispute. Last 
year Congress reinforced its policy 
against secondary boycotts by plugging 
certain loopholes which had developed 
since the passage of the Taft-Hartiey 
Act. The Kennedy-Thompson common 
situs picketing bills would undo these 
careful efforts of Congress and the 
courts by allowing secondary boycotts 
in the construction industry. 

The impression has been created that 
the Denver Building Trades case makes 
it illegal for a union to engage in a pri- 
mary strike at the site of a construction 
project, and it is asserted that enact- 
ment of the Kennedy-Thompson com- 
mon situs picketing bills is essential in 
order to secure equality for labor unions 
in the construction industry. 

These propositions are completely mis- 
leading. Primary strikes are not pro- 
hibited in the construction industry 
under existing law; and in the Denver 
case the Supreme Court did not outlaw 
primary strikes in that industry. In 
that case the Court merely held that 
when innocent employers were harmed 
by a secondary boycott that was the very 
type of activity Congress intended to 
eliminate. 

Because the construction industry is 
unique in that several employers may be 
working at a common site, the National 
Labor Relations Board has evolved cer- 
tain rules for the protection of neutral 
employers which must be observed by a 
picketing union which has a lawful dis- 
pute with one employer who is working 
with other employers at a common site. 
In order for such picketing at the site 
to be legal: 

First. The picket signs must clearly 
identify the employer with whom the 
dispute exists; 

Second. Picketing may be carried on 
only when that primary employer or his 
employees are on the job doing their 
normal work; 

Third. The picketing must be limited 
to places reasonably close to the opera- 
tion of a primary employer and his em- 
ployees; 
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Fourth. Where the primary employer 
has a principal place of business in the 
area at which the union can adequately 
publicize its dispute by picketing, the 
Board does not recognize a right to 
picket at premises where employees of 
secondary neutral employers are also 
working. 

What, then is, the purpose of these 
common situs bills? It is to legalize 
secondary boycotts at the site of build- 
ing construction projects by permitting 
a@ union which has a labor dispute with 
one building contractor to strike and 
picket all other contractors and subcon- 
tractors working on the job, regardless 
of the fact that none of these others are 
involved in the dispute. 

The basic purpose of the secondary 
boycott section of Taft-Hartley was to 
prevent harassment of neutral employers 
and their employees for the purpose of 
forcing them to cease doing business 
with another employer with whom the 
union does have a dispute. The common 
situs proposals would nullify this Taft- 
Hartley section of our largest industry by 
giving the most powerful unions in the 
country a weapon with which to tie up 
any project, no matter how large, be- 
cause of a union’s dispute with an em- 
ployer, no matter how small. 

The potential effect of secondary boy- 
cott harassment at national defense 
projects could have serious consequences. 
One of the most important missile 
installations in the country is that at 
Redstone Arsenal. In 1958 the Electri- 
cians Union placed pickets at all the 
entrances to the base, stopping the entire 
construction program of all contractors 
and subcontractors for 32 days even 
though the dispute with the electrical 
contractor involved none of the others. 
By similar tactics the Plumbers Union 
was able to stop all construction at Cape 
Canaveral in 1956 for 2 weeks. One neu- 
tral contractor lost over $100,000 because 
of this strike. 

These bills to legalize secondary boy- 
cotts in the construction industry guar- 
antee that such work stoppages, even 
though they may affect vital defense in- 
stallations, will increase, actually being 
encouraged by the bill’s provisions. 

The most common object of the pick- 
eting which would be permitted is to 
compel general contractors to stop doing 
business with a subcontractor whose 
employees are not members of a partic- 
ular union. Thus, the inevitable prac- 
tical effect of such boycotts is to bring 
about a return of the complete closed 
shop in the construction industry, con- 
trary to the policy of our Federal labor 
law. 

Along with the power to compel union 
membership by closed shop would go 
further discrimination in the assign- 
ment of jobs. Discrimination against 
Negroes in apprentice programs and me- 
chanical work on construction is wide- 
spread and well documented among 
building trades unions. These bills 
would put the stamp of Federal approval 
on discrimination against Negroes in 
the constructiori industry. 

Other industries would feel the im- 
pact of these proposed changes in the 
law, and thus, what was intended to be 
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confined to the construction industry 
would result in economic loss to employ- 
ers and employees in many other indus- 
tries. 

They would create a special privilege 
for the building trades unions enjoyed 
by no other class of labor unions, a privi- 
lege which leads inevitably to compulsory 
unionism: The power to compel any in- 
dividual employed in the construction 
trades to join one of the construction 
trades unions. Just last year, in the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, a step was made in this 
direction when it was made lawful for 
these unions to enter into collective bar- 
gaining agreements making them exclu- 
sive bargaining agent for all employees 
even though they did not have the sup- 
port of a majority of the employees. In 
addition, these employees could be re- 
quired to join the union in 7 days, as 
contrasted with the 30-day grace period 
enjoyed by employees in all other indus- 
tries. 

Summarizing, one point stands out 
most clearly. In the McClellan commit- 
tee hearings some of the most sordid 
racketeering practices and exploitations 
of the membership were found in the 
construction unions, which include some 
segments of the Teamsters’ Union. If 
Congress should this year hand these 
same powerful unions this further or- 
ganizing weapon, we shall have done a 
great disservice to the American people. 
We shall have surrendered another free- 
dom of the American workingman. 

I sincerely hope that the Kennedy- 
Thompson common situs picketing bill 
will never become law. It would pro- 
mote discrimination, bring chaos in in- 
dustry, and injure many secondary em- 
ployees and employers and innocent by- 
standers. 





a 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate starid in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
June 14, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, June 13, 1960: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Arthur L. Richards, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Ethiopia, 
vice Don C. Bliss. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from the class of career 
minister to the class of career ambassador: 

Livingston T. Merchant, of the District of 
Columbia, 

James W. Riddleberger, of Virginia. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from the class of career 
minister to the class of career ambassador: 

George V. Allen, of North Carolina. 

Charles E. Bohlen, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Ellis O. Briggs, of Maine. 

Raymond A. Hare, of West Virginia. 

Llewellyn E, Thompson, of Colorado. 

Vinton Chapin, of New Hampshire, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
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ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Dominican Republic, vice 
Joseph S. Farland. 

Joseph S. Farland, of West Virginia, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Panama, vice Julian F. Harrington. 

A. Burks Summers, of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Luxembourg, vice Vinton Chapin. 

Leland Barrows, of Kansas, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, now Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Cameroun, to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the nent 
of Togo. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, for terms of 6 years ex- 
piring May 10, 1966: 

Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
appointment). 

William V. Houston, of Texas (reappoint- 
ment). 

Joseph C. Morris, of Louisiana (reappoint- 
ment). 

William W. Rubey, of Maryland, vice Don- 
ald Hamilton McLaughlin, term expired. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, of California, vice Roger 
Adams, term expired. 

William O. Baker, of New Jersey, vice War- 
ren Weaver, term expired. 

Conrad A. Elvehjem, of Wisconsin, vice 
Douglas Whitaker, term expired. 

Eric A. Walker, of Pennsylvania, vice Mor- 
rough P. O’Brien, term expired. 

Rufus E. Clement, of Georgia, to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, for the remain- 
der of the term expiring May 10, 1962, vice 
Samuel Milton Nabrit, resigned. 

FEDERAL COAL MINE SaFeTy Boarp 

Charles R. Ferguson, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review for the term expiring July 
15, 1963 (reappointment). 

GOVERNOR OF GUAM 

Joseph Flores, of Guam, to be Governor of 
Guam for a term of 4 years, vice Richard 
Barrett Lowe, resigned. 

IN THE ARMY 

I nominate the officers named herein for 
promotion as Reserve commissioned officers 
of the Army under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 3384: 


TO be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Eugene Gilbert Cushing, 
0286447, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Warren Crumley Giles, 0349122, 
Army National Guard of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Morgan Jones, 0270821, 
U.S. Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Leon Lewis Mathews, 0255628, 
U.S. Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Powell Miller, 0256068, 
Army National Guard of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. George Poindexter Munson, 
Jr., 0257114, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Clemont C. Parrish, 0279901, 
U.S. Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. John Darrell Sides, 0330828, 
Army National Guard of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. John Lewis Thompson, JZJr., 
0182754, Army National Guard of the United 
States. ; 


of Indiana (re- 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Russell Curtis Baker, 0291797, Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Col. George Baird Bennett, 0898135, Ad- 
jutant General’s Corps, Army National Guard 
of the United States. 
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Col. Thomas Russell Burns, Jr., 0842000, 
Artillery, Army National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. ‘Benjamin Joseph Butler, 0407344, In- 
fantry, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Col. Ralph Walker Cooper, Jr., 0266469, 
Adjutant General’s Corps, Army National 
Guard of the United States: 

Col. Milton Ehrlich, 0293592, Adjutant 
General's Corps, Army National Guard of the 
United States. 

Col. Ralph James Eubank, 01176327, Artil- 
lery, Army National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. Maurice Candide Fournier, 01167424, 
Artillery, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Col. Louis Overton Gravely, Jr., 0248412, 
Infantry, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Col. Charles Deletus Henley, 0327778, In- 
fantry, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Col. Michael Bernard Kauffman, 0364438, 
Infantry, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Col. John Borchert Lagen, 0235968, Medi- 
cal Corps, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Col. Carl Cleveland Neely, O270845, Ar- 
tillery, Army National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. Gustaf Perry Olson, 0275721, Infantry, 
Army National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Beryel Jacob Pace, 0287041, Infantry, 
U.S. Army Reserve. 

Col. Ivan Dale Pogue, 0301566, Artillery, 
Army National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Rex Daniel Roach, 0837895, Artillery, 
Army National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Michael Robert Roman, 0397666, In- 
fantry, Army National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. Robert Fulton Sikes, 0291193, Chemi- 
cal Corps, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Col. Everett. Selden Simpson, 0405521, In- 
fantry, Army National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. John Frederick Varian, O259878, Ar- 
tillery, U.S. Army Reserve. 

Col. Coryton McDowell Woodbury, 
0252344, Artillery, Army National Guard of 
the United States. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 


Blaine E. Timmer, Jr., midshipman (Naval 
Academy) to be a permanent ensign in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as.provided by law. 

George M. Mostoller (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps) to be a permanent en- 
sign in the Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as 
provided by law. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 
Nelson E. Bachus Gerald P. Largent 
Joseph P. Barreca, Jr. Istvan Nyirjesy 
Robert C.Bornmann Alton L. Powell III 
Robert L. Brisbin Edwin A. Rudinger 
Seymour A. Hurvitz 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 


William C. Anderson Larry G. Ray 
Robert P. Bishop Robert J. Robl 
Donald R. Blocker Jerry R. Rogers 
Bernard lL. Bundy Charles I. Scott, Jr. 
James D. Coleman Joseph R, Shackelford 
Kenneth J. Faust IIt 
Howard H. Green Joseph J. Thomas, Jr. 
Jack W. Hall James L, Thornton 
Rodman S. Hamer, Jr. Stephen L. Tope, Jr. 
Philip R. McFadden Don B, Vollman, Jr. 
Bernard A. Nigro Donald M. Wayne 
Jay F. O’Leary Frederick J. Witt 
Richard W. Poley 

Capt. Mary E. Higgins, Nurse Corps, US. 
Army, to be a permanent lieutenant in the 
Nurse Corps of the U.S. Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 
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John R. Mayo, U.S. Navy retired officer, to 
be a permanent chief warrant officer (W-4) 
in the Navy, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 1211. 

William L. Brantley, U.S. Navy retired offi- 
cer, to be a permanent captain in the line 
of the Navy, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 1211. 

Howard E. Dudley, U.S. Navy retired offi- 
cer, to be a lieutenant in the line of the 
Navy for temporary service, pursuant to title 
10, United States Code, section 1211. 

Robert W. Hayles, Jr., to be an ensign in 
the Navy, limited duty only, for temporary 
service in the classification “Ordnance Con- 
trol,” subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 

John F. Brocken, Jr., to be an ensign in 
the Navy, limited duty only, for temporary 
service in the classification “Engineering,” 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

Darrell Murray, U.S. Navy officer, to be a 
lieutenant in the Navy, limited duty only, 
for temporary service in the classification 
“Aviation Maintenance,” in lieu of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) as previously nomi- 
nated and confirmed to correct grade. 

Frederick F. Schneider, Jr., U.S. Navy 
officer, to be a lieutenant in the Navy, limited 
duty only, for temporary service in the clas- 
sification “Aviation Operations,” in lieu of 
lieutenant (junior grade) as _ previously 
nominated and confirmed to correct grade. 


The following-named officers to be chief 
warrant officers (W-3) in the Navy, for 
temporary service subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Roderick E. Bookout Robert L. Neth 
William D. Bowen Lawrence E. O’Donnell 
Stuart W. Cochrane Gilbert H. Orr 

Charles H. Cornelison John V. Patterson, Jr. 
Howard D. Fields, Jr. Maurice M. Perrine 
George W. Gustafson Martin V. Townsend 
Francis G. McEnaney George K. Wolfes 
Marshus M. Mullen 


The following-named officers to be chief 
warrant officers, W-4, in the Navy, for 
temporary service subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

William D. Lankford William T. Page 
Robert K. Lesher Russell J. Timm 
Clarence D. McCall Leslie B. Ware 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in 
the Civil Engineers Corps of the Navy in 
the permanent grade of ensign: 

George J. Bednar Norman L. Cervenka 
Donald J. Biondo David K. Collett 
Thomas L. Boennig- Gerald A. Harkless 
hausen Thomas W. Harwell 
Walter P. Bruen, Jr. Henry A. Holmes 
Robert S.Campbell Martin R. Murphy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grades indi- 
cated: 

Captains, line 

Charles Timblin Norman E. Knapp 
Hilbert S. Cofield Mitchell K. Disney 
Walter J. Murphy Donald W. Bowman 
Max D. Wiviott August A. Barthes 
John E. Odell, Jr. Elbert V. Cain, Jr. 
Frank B. Gorman John W. Roberts 
Carlton H. Clark Frank L. DeLorenzo 
Rupert D. Hawley Jack L. Grayson 
John C. Keatts, Jr. Norman K. Brady 
Karl S. Van Meter Lyle B. Ramsey 
Robertson C, Dailey Jack J. Hinman III 
Grayston H. Weber Edward Muhlenfeld 
Charles E. Rice, Jr. Royal K. Joslin 
James T. Reed Raymond J. Schneider 
William G. Boyer Ralph I. Gerber 
Ronald W. Hoel Harvey B. Seim 
John C, Roberts, Jr. John I. Hardy 
William E. Scar- Alexander S, Goodfel- 

borough low, Jr. 
Clarence A. Blouin John D. Chase 
Francis G. Gooding, Clifford W. Bundy 

Jr. Ira K. Blough, Jr. 
William P. Tanner, Jr. William D. Baker 


William H. House 
John F. Refo 
Thomas C. Gurley 
Herman J. Trum III 
William D. Rosebor- 
ough, Jr. 
Norbert Franken- 
berger 
Cary H. Hall 
Leonard F. Bassett 
William R. Boehm 
Stanley E. Ellison 
Albert H. Clancy, Jr. 
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Roy C. Smallwood, Jr. 
Guy E. Hearn, Jr. 
William McK. Bray- 
brook 
William E. Westhoff 
David L. G. King 
Allen A. Bergner 
William W. Braley 
Charles S. Walline 
John H. Caldwell 
William J. Keating 
Markeson Varland 
Andrew H. Reid 


Anthony C. Benjes, Jr.Paul M. Paul 


Scott Lothrop 


Richard W. Parker 


George H. Kronmiller William S. Antle, Jr. 


Jack A. Holmes 
Daniel S. Appleton 
Lynn S. Orser 


Allen P. Cook, Jr. 
William H. Mack 
James F. McRoberts 


Edward R. Ficken- Robert L. Kalen 


scher, Jr. 
Robert E. Harris 


Edward F. Jacobs 
Arthur G. Esch 


Frederick H. Michaelis Harry C, White, Jr. 
William C. Vickrey, Jr. John H. Boyum 


Oscar E. Gray, Jr. 
Vernon E. Teig 
Richard J. Nesbitt 
Neil H. Fisher 
John E. Greenbacker 
Robert E. Clements 
Richard L, Cochrane 
Ward W. Witter 
Roy G. Anderson 
William E. Fly 
William A. Clark 
William E. Lamb 
Edward C. Sledge 
Sidney A. Scherwin, 
Jr. 
Terry T. McGilli- 
cuddy 
William E. Benbow 
Michael J. Hanley, Jr. 
Alonzo H, Wellman, 
Jr. 
William H. Game 
Edward F. Hayes 
John M. Miller 
William B. McKinney 
Robert K. Kaufman 
John T. Straker 
Herman “H” Klare, 
Jr. 
William R. Meyer 
Raymond A. Hunde- 
vadt 
John W. Williams 
Edward A. Rodgers 
Louis P. Gray III 
Rex E. Rader 
Frank M. Hertel 
Irvin G. Peters 
John W. M. Mont- 
gomery 
William W. Bush, Jr. 
Bruce K. Lloyd, Jr. 
Orval C. Dickes 
John W. Henry 
Charles J. Beers 
Bud K. Beaver 
James C. Longino, Jr. 
William M. Hodges 
Philip T. Glennon 
Arthur H. Berndtson 
William J. Caspari 
Vincent P. Healey 
John D. Howell 
Arthur L. Maltby, Jr. 
George L. Block 
Ralph P. Desmond, Jr. 
Eugene A. Hemley 
Thomas H. Taylor 
Robert H. White 
Albert W. Newhall 
William W. Trice 
Archibald T. Nichol- 
son, Jr. 
Ashley J. Little 
Harry F. Fischer, Jr. 
James G. Hedrick 
Thomas R. Perry 
Jacob V. Heimark 


Douglas A. Clark 
Carl A. Sander 
Harvey J. Smith, Jr. 
James S. Elkins, Jr. 
Willbur G. Barton 
Everett M. Glenn 
Jesse D. Worley 
Julian T. Burke, Jr. 
Nathan R. Lincoln, 
Jr. 
Louis E. Burke, Jr. 
Farrell B. McFarland 
Richard W. Shafer 
William A. Walker III 
Hugh A. Hanna 
Demetrius J. Vellis 
Robert D. Quinn 
John W. Sullivan 
George W. Kittredge 
William J. Hughes, Jr. 
William B. Morton 
William J. Bowers 
Herbert C. Weart 
Samuel C. Walls 
Joseph Garrett 
Barton F. Jones 
LaVell M. Bigelow 
Joseph A. Houston 
Robert W. Savage 
Edmond J. Newbould 
Ira Dye 
Wilmon H. Ayer 
Julius E. Gibbs 
Robert J. Fleming 
Ralph L. Werner 
Charles C. Ainsworth 
Norman D. Johnson 
Marvin E. Barnett 
William L. Pack 
William I, McGowan 
Harold O. Hilmar 
William E. Weisert 
John 8. Hill 
Marshall W. 
Nicholson 
Henry L. Anderton 
James W. Grant 
Richard L. Karl 
Norman L. Paxton 
Frank M. Graham 
Richards T. Miller 
Arnold E. Allemand, 
Jr. 
Arthur J. Schultz, Jr. 
Van Dyke Johnson 
Robert L. Dahllof 
Mur! A. Larkin 
Robert H. Rathbun 
Thomas B. Owen 
Robert O’Toole, Jr. 
John E. Lacouture 
Charles A. Blocher, Jr. 
Mark M. Gantar 
John A. Skinner 
Carl E. Lundin 
Saul Katz 
Enser W. Cole, Jr. 
Thurlow G. Doyle 
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William A. Shryock 
Richard J. Selman 
Tony F. Schneider 
Frederick W. Snyder 
William Tessin 
Charles N. Shane 
Donald “D” Chapman 


Richard Bacharach 
Robert E. Farkas 
Edward A. Lane, Jr. 
Gordon KE. Nicko- 
demus, Jr. 
Horace H. Epes, Jr. 
Ralph A. Groom 


Gale E. Krouse Julian I. Schocken 
Michael J. Burns, Jr. Robert R. Crutchfield 
Daniel Flynn John C. Borden 


Otis C. Ferrell, Jr. 
Paul J. George 
Lawrence J. Mack 


George A. Gowen 
William P. Tyler 
Edwin D. Ferretti 


Captains, Medical Corps 


Lloyd F. Miller Francis ‘“H” 
George W. Hyatt lough, Jr. 
Robert K. Moxon Bruce B. Barnhill 

Charles G. Bratenahl Francis M. Morgan 


McCul- 


Stevenson P.Santi- David Minard 
ago-Stevenson Robert J. Fleischaker 
Car] P. Carlson Jay D. Wilson 


William E. Morris William C. Turville 
Robert C. Lehman John I. F. Knud-Han- 
Edward A. Jones sen 
Charles P. Root, Jr. 

Captains, Supply Corps 
George S. Lofink Gordon M. Callison 
William L. Thorpe, Jr. Kenneth L. Jeffrey, Jr. 
Joseph C. Snyder Gardiner T. Pollich 
Austin H. Barnett, Jr. Joseph H. Batchelder 
Ivan C. Hartzell Harold H. Blackman 
Carl A. Raymond, Jr. William F. Mims 
Perry C. Conner Daniel R. McComish 
Robert C. Disher John C. Hetler 
John K. Aldrich James W. Parker 
Ralph W. Sauer Stephen B. Lee 
Ross A. Porter Phillip A. Rollings 
Grover C. Heffner William D. Ellis 
William F. Harvey, Jr. William T. Rossell, Jr. 
Robert W.Granston Edward R. Kingman 
Earl G. Rice, Jr. 


Captains, Chaplain Corps 
Joseph C. Canty Edward A. Slattery 
Charles J. Covert Glyn Jones 
Henry J. Rotrige Sidney H. Shears 

Captains, Civil Engineer Corps 

Thomas J. Doyle Robert R. Wooding 
William R. Yankey Jacob W. Updegrove 
Louis N. Saunders, Jr. 

Captains, Dental Corps 


Leonard M. Kraske Jerome F. Peters 
Reuben W. McKee, George B. Crossmire 


Jr. Winthrop F. Smith 
William L. Darnall, Don L. Maxfield 

Jr. Oren H. Garver, Jr. 
Jack F. Flood Richard W. Hughes, 
James B. Lepley Jr. 


Albin J. Koenig Harry C. Pund, Jr. 
Arthur E. Gustavson Ingram W. Ogden 


Captains, Medical Service Corps 


William W. Taylor, Jr. 
Francis W. Chambers, Jr. 


Commanders, line 


James A. Scholes Whitman H. Frick 
James H. McGhee William B. Barron, Jr. 
William W. Schaefer Robert E. Courtin, Jr. 

II Jack D. Anderson 
Albert S. Yesensky Robert M. Frye 
Joseph H. Judith William C. Bates 
Robert W. Kimbrel John W. Shuff, Jr. 
Edouard V.M.Izac, Boyd Y. Weber 

Jr. Roy M. Sudduth 
Myr! R. Miller Harry W. Peterson, Jr. 
Stafford S. Pulford Steven B. Hagadorn 
John T. Douglas Bob J. Robison 
Raymond W. Hudeck Edward F. Hufstedler 
Herschel M. Cum- Kenneth P. Barden 

mins, Jr. John W. Woodall, Jr. 
James B. Black Kenneth W. Heising 
John H. Knoche Woodbury Appleton 
William Jeffers James V. Lavelle 
Robert A. Seelinger James H. Gormsen 
Webster B. Heidt, Jr. Alpine W. McLane 
Edward H. Jones Benjamin R. Fern 
Edward J. Prankiewicz Orville W. Shofner 
Orin N. Ford, Jr. Robert H. Mereness 
William F. Hartman William W. Lancaster 
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Henry M. Kalstad 
Edward E. Wood 
Thomas H. Adams 
Gordon J. Frey 
Richard Flournoy, Jr. 
William H. Everett 
Robert R. Yount 
William R. Hahn 
Mark E. Fitzgerald 
Charles H. Freer 
Newell N. Langford 
Philip “M” Bogdano- 
vitch 
Richard E. Henning 
Kent Alexander 
William A. Hopkins 
William A. Spooner 
Thomas J. Sullivan 
John J. Love, Jr. 
Frank E. McKenzie 
Gordon S. Hodgson 
George H. Sharp 


Carleton F. Bryant, Jr. 


Kaz P. Chesky 
Daniel H. Stinemates 
Robert T. Hoppe 
Thomas H. Hardy 


Robert L. Huber, Jr. 


William A. Pitcher 
Richard M. Cassidy 
Richard W. Sanborn 


Elbert M. Barton, Jr. 


Adrian V. Lorentson 
John D. Tompkins 
George M. Hall 
George J. Reeves 
William F. Middagh 
Maurice H. Richey 
David W. Zimmer 
Donald R. Koch 
Robert W. Shackford 
John R. Kincaid 
Richard A. H. Samp- 
son 
Robert Ricks 
Ferrell D. Sears 
Robert Giamotti 
Richard H. Weller 
Harold V. Bryant 
William A. Kiernan 
Earl V. Oglesby 
Robert L. Livingston 
Paul E. Speicher, Jr. 
Gus G. Duke 
Arthur E. Hacker 
John A. Gray, Jr. 
John F. Ackerman 
Harvey O’N. Webster, 
Jr. 
Robert D. Unruh 
Roy W. R. Zimdars 
Julius J. T. Bachman 
Glenn C. Stock 
Richard L. Hoffman 
Joseph C. Berriman 
Robert J. Mead 
Arthur C. Wieise- 
mann, Jr. 
Ralph Jacobs, Jr. 
John E. Fox 
Thorpe G. Devoid 
Ray A. Volpi 
Albert “G” Hughes, 
Jr. 
Vincent W. Collins 
Orrin K. Larsen 
Lester J. Nicholas 
David C. Rains 
Charles L. Nagle, Jr. 
Alex Baker 
Evans J. Robinson 
Lester E. G. Setser 
Louis E. Voorhees 
Harley D. Myles 
Herbert J. Gimpel 
Ralph F. Monger 
Ben R. Tate, Jr. 
Leslie E. Brown 
Donald K. Sayner 
Ray F. Thiele 
Warren A. Skon 
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John G. Fifield 
Robert F. Dresel 
Grant Boice 

Robert F. Cox 
Richard Larson 
Herbert E. Biedebach 
Robert E. Edwards 
Dewitt W. Hazelton 
Loren E. Nelson 
William J. Doyle 
John F. Lovett 
Keith F. Gillette 
Jack L. Fruin 
Walter Chimiak 
Robert R. Romaine 
Ralph J. Rosen 
Gerald R. Rian 
Neil W. Young 
William E. Cook 
“Dp” John Birdsong 
James R. Langford 


Nevin J. Stevenson, Jr. 


Winston L. Miller 
Thomas F. Reddy 
Russell W. Sims, Jr. 
Royce L. Nall 
Lawrence B. Shanks 
Waldo W. Scheid 
Chester R. Langer 
Charles A. Mills, Jr. 
Robert Q. Wallace 
Benjamin E. Colkitt, 
Jr. 
Conrad Donahue 
Leland E. Estes, Jr. 
William C. Dixon 
Cornelius A. McCarthy 
Howard C. Hansen 
William L. Balestri 
Norbert J. Kozak 
Thomas E. Franco 
Herbert O. Haley 
Vernon D. Stanford 
LaVerne W. 8. Cum- 
mins 
Kasimir Kanapicki 
Warren H. Ireland 
John M. Meyer 
William G. Andrews, 
Jr. 
Dean C. Richardson 
Arthur O. McCarroll 
Donald P. Walker 
Ivar A. Johnson 
Paul E. Payne 
David McD. Dibrell 
William E. Cummins 
Richard Graffy 
Carl M. Cruse 
Edward A. Williams 
John R. Iler 
William H. Shawcross 
Frank C. Dunham, Jr. 
William R. Cox 
Thor W. Johnson 
Robert P. Ochsner 
Phil L. Perabo, Jr. 
Otis E. McCutcheon 
Gwin L. Walker 
Paul B. Everson 
Marsh K. Eckhardt 
Joseph E. Hadley 
Adam L. Wozniak, Jr. 
Edward E. Schnell 
George W. Jewett 
Gordon R. Otis 
William H. Johnson 
Charles C. McBratnie 
John S. Cowart 
Weldon L. Clark 
Peter Hanna 
Joseph F. Calabrese 
Edwin F. Barker, Jr. 
Herman K. Hopper 
Aaron A. Levine 
Raymond L. Cook 
Joseph B. Grotts 
Harry J. Blakely 
Charles H. Napier 
Donald McL. Rogers 
Leslie R. Fickes, Jr. 
Richard L. Shafer 


Warren C. Grafton 
Edward G. Grant 
Lester H. Sipes 
Edward D. Nunnery 
James P. King 
James D. Eden 
George D. Haines 
Harry K. Griffin, Jr. 
Roscoe H. Bowers 
Henry H. Osborne 
Buford A. Booth 
Oscar S. Braddock, Jr. 
James L. Kerr 
John H. Horrocks, Jr. 
Hendrik W. T. Nyland 
William T. Marshall, 
Jr. 
John W. Topliff 
Frank A. Fox 
John J. Lernihan 
Robert W. Kieffer 
Joseph O. Weisenberg 
Raymond J. Keenan, 
Jr. 
William D. Taylor 
Ralph A. Brackett 
Walter F. Marshall 
Ray J. Stacy 
John E. Ruzic 
James 8S. Jefferies 
Wallace E. Derryberry 
Charles J. Hemming- 
sen 
Harlan W. Foote 
Robert W. Givens 
Francis L. Slattery 
James Tenety, Jr. 
John J. McMenamin 
Joseph H. Thornton, 
Jr. 
William J. Coleman 
Walter A. Yatch 
Cary E. Landis 
Hildry L. Nelson 
Warren E. Johnston 
Clyde “G” Gardner, 
Jr. 
Virgil H. Eckert, Jr. 
John Dooley 
Emerson W. Myers 
Edwin N. Beeby 
Douglas J. Jackson 
William A. Yeaw 
John T. Crosby 
Marvin P. South 
Robert E. Sharrai 
John D. Richardson 
Commanders, 
Edwin F. Aune 
Wayne L. Erdbrink 
Andrew M. Margileth 
Duncan O. Mont- 
gomery 
Charles M. Callis 
George F. Bond 
David H. Hosp 
Jean-Maurice Poitras 
Donald W. Spicer 
Peter F. Wells II 
Robert L. Davis 
Donald J. Doohen 
William R. Moore 
Edward D. Loweecey 
Commanders, 
Charles R. Lee 
Harry E. Gavey 
Donald A. Starr 
George O. Hays, Jr. 
Robert S. Burns 
Owen J. Breen, Jr. 
Lawrence C. Oesterich 
Milton H. Wick 
George R. Brickley 
Kermit W. Strebel 
Car] P. Johnson 
Cecil C. Allen 
Kenneth H. Olsen 
Fredrick E. Saling 
Robert J. Walsh 
Lawrence H. Kenyon 


William E, Copeland 
Joseph Cady 
Jesse C. Huggins, Jr. 
Ralph H. Beatle 
Paul T. Kissling 
Robert McBride 
Vincent F. P. Van 
Hoomissen 
Albert C. Ansorge, Jr. 
Herbert P. Walker, Jr. 
James F. Roohan, Jr. 
George W. Peck 
William H. Patterson 
John W. Vaughn 
William A. Mackey 
Thomas N. Meadows 
Lewis M. Cobb 
Melvin L. Chapman 
Charles S. Curtis 
Virgil R. Brasher 
John W. Cadle, Jr. 
Lawrence E. Budnick 
Ray A. Taylor, Jr. 
David D. West 
Harold E. Kendrick 
Jack H. Crawford 
Emery G. Story, Jr. 
Charles O. Donnaud 
Til 
Robert A. Rowe 
Bernard P. Hermes 
Garette E. Lockee 
Thomas M. Lemon, Jr. 
Robert P. Brewer 
William C. Diehl, Jr. 
Nathaniel T. Williams, 
Jr. 
Eugene M. McLean, Jr. 
Robert E. Fitzgerald 
Charles A. Carr 
John Salop 
Ralph “A” Schulze 
Edwin D. Brock 
Ralph DiCori 
Charles L. Wall 
Alton M. Barlow 
LeRoy G. Wade 
Louis E. McConnell 
Clarence W. McKee 
Emanuele Passanisi 
Arthur F. Tozer 
Neal G. Baumgardner 
William E. Behringer 
Peter A. Schwartz 
Bill B. Holt 
James A. Harbaugh 


Medical Corps 


James E. McClenathan 

Frederick W. George 
Ill 

Jaime M. Benavides, 
dr. 

Kenneth A. Parmelee 

Homer P. Wiley 

Stephen R. Mils, Jr. 

Benjamin F. Gundel- 
fing -r 

Jack W. Millar 

Rolland E. Greenburg 

Robert E. Mitchel 

Winton R. Boyd 


Supply Corps 

Newell J. Cummings 
William K. Woodard 
Harris P. Jones 
Kenneth R. Dye 
Robert W. Maiden 

Ira Smith, Jr. 

John Grimes 

Earl O. Wililams 

Joe G. Smith, Jr. 
Giles H. Roberts 
John J. Sullivan, Jr. 
George S. Rawson 
Harvey E. Hanson 
Grover W. Crawford 
Oscar D. Thompson 
Jack T. Bishoff 


Paul L, Barensfield, 
Jr. 
Arden K. Colby 
Donald L. Moore 
John E. C. Wright 
John R. Berning 
Hoye D. Moore 
George C. Q. Nelson 
Viggo H. Kiosterud 
Everett H. Jones 
James D. Wilson 
Edward M. Wieseke 
Doyle W. Selden 
Isadore M. Kovar 
Stanley R. Mason 
Gerald C. Lemmon 
James A. Warren 
Clinton “D” Harvey 
Thomas J. James 
James H. Corey 
Fred C. Winkels 
John A. Foley 
William R. Ormsbee 
Joseph J. O’Leary 
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Richard T. Lichter- 
mann 
Winston W. Roth 
George DeV. Russell 
William E. Gibson 
Richard E. McVoy 
Harold B. Jensen 
Hugh D, Byrd 
Earl J. Hanson 
Walter O. Fawcett 
James F. Nichols 
Darwin R, Ferrin 
Cameron “W” Babbit 
Louis Hansley 
Robert G. Seelos 
Paul S. Washom 
George Eddy, Jr. 
Robert G. Oakes 
Richard P. Pawson 
Paul B. Burdick 
James H. Clary 
Joel H. Sherman, Jr. 
Samuel L. Scharf, Jr. 
David B. Keers, Jr. 
Kenneth D. Taylor 


Commanders, Chaplain Corps 


James W. Paul 
George H. Wheeler 
Richard D. Cleaves 
Cecil V. Marley 
William J. Walsh 


Florian W. Cassady 
Charles H. Iley 
William A. Taylor 
David M. Humphreys 


Commanders, Civil Engineer Corps 


John F. Beaver 
Charles E. McCrorey 
Norman M. Jackson 
Clarence F. Mobley 


Milton J. Harper, Jr. 
Melvin E. Scanlan 
Wayne J. Christensen 


Commanders, Dental Corps 


Richard M. Batchelder Ray A. Rigterink 
Melvin L. Hermsmeyer Howard B. Marble, Jr. 


Frank J. Kratochvil, 
Jr. 
Ward E. Quilter, Jr. 
Richard S. Hay 
Floyd G. Evans 
Everard F. Jones, Jr. 
Peter F. Fedi, Jr. 
Guy R. Courage 


Philip J. Boyne 
Robert E. Fairchild 
Roland C. Smith 
Harvey P. Webre 
Donald E. Parry 
Curtis J. Vague 
Clifford H. Prince, Jr. 


Commanders, Medical Service Corps 


Augustus B. 
Weathersby 
Aldo Bartolomei 
David E. Goldman 
William F. Madden 
Robert S. Herrmann 
Arthur L. Hall 
William G. McGehee 
Edward W. Welch, Jr. 
Frank P. Pfirrmann 
Eva M. Minkel 
Mary E. Crenshaw 
Edna L. Townsend 
Phyllis H. Gardella 
Ruth L. Flickinger 
Bertha I, Alvord 
John H. Gilpin, Jr. 


Ployd H, Belknap 
Gordon C. Bell 
Joseph F, Snyder 
George A. Rustad 
Robert H. Getts 
Fred E. Stewart 
Calvin F. Johnson 
Kenneth L. Johnson 
Floyd R. Petiprin 
Jack F. Moore 
Joseph P. Duane 
Joseph E. Herman 
Arthur T. McCarley 
Donald M. Honeywell 
Ernest Sanders 
Robert F. Hooper 
Harold G. Edrington 


Commanders, Nurse Corps 


Helen Samonski 
Elizabeth 'B. Seidl 
Doris M. Yetter 
Jennie Anderson 
Ruth J. Mitchell 
Evelyn I. Erickson 
Ruth M. Cohen 


Maude W. Akerley 
Alice R. Reilly 
Margaret E. Scott 
Vera E. K. Thompson 
Anna K. Reynolds 
Angelica Vitillo 
Marie B. Goldthwaite 


Marjorie E. Von Stein Marie McL. Cheek 


Dorothy M. Gale 
Mary A. Harrington 
Celia M. Davis 
Annette Baer 
Frances F. Price 
Frances L. Luehrs 
Rita M. Brochtrup 
Burdette M. Blaska 
Essie E, Coxsey 
Marion Poulter 
Rita D’A. Clarke 
Norma V. Stickles 
Norma A. Ellingson 
Anne M. Egan 


Virginia E. Jones 
Annie J. Poytress 
Virginia M. Bates 
Jeannette Collins 
Geraldine A. Houp 
Lucille M. Beumer 
Lorraine M. Hankey 
Martha O. Branden- 
burg 
Patricia S. Pressley 
Iris E. Givens 
Thelma B. Hase 
Nina M. Kroush 
Evelyn I. Coderre 
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Deon Cole 
Ruth A. Browne 
Elna C. Messer 
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Dorothy E. Jones 
Ruth O. Klein 


Lieutenant commanders, line 


Kenneth B. Mattson 
Donald H. Heile 
Anthony W. Duacsek 
Jack C. Graves 
Willard S. Houston, 
Jr. 
William P. Horton 
Leon H. Leutz 
John M. King 
Robert E. Holmes 
Stanley T. Ebel 
Thomas F. Gerecke 
Ward H. Broadfield, 
Jr. 
Edelbert E. Irish 
Robert E. Oechslin 
Willis A. Hardy 
Jack Hilton 
William R. Porter 
Isham W. Linder 
James B. Wilson 
John H. Nicholson 
Stansfield Turner 
Warren R. Cobean, Jr. 
William R. St. George 
Charles S. Carlisle 
Frank D. McMullen, 
Jr. 
Carlos Dew, Jr. 
James H. Doyle, Jr. 
Ralph H. Carnahan 
Jeffrey C. Metzel, Jr. 
Donald B. Whitmire 
Worth H. Bagley 
Elmer H. Kiehl 
Merle H. Gorder 
Timothy R. O'Neil 
William B. Barnes 
Thomas J. Hughes, Jr. 
Harrison C. Murray 
Billy Phillips 
Grover K. Gregory, Jr. 
Thomas B. Hayward 
Charles D. Summitt 
James O. Boykin 
Herrick R. Peterson 
John C. Vasse 
Henry R. Pedneault 
Robert J. Brock 
Charles T. Fontaine 
James B. Burton 
Everton P. Vosburgh, 
Jr. 
William T. Fuller 
Clinton W. Jackson 
Ben E. Titus, Jr. 
Albert T. Shearer 
John W. St Marie 
George C. Mapes, Jr. 
James G. Holbrook 
Edgar L. McAdams 
John W. Berry 
Raymond E. Ward 
Guy J. LeBreton, Jr. 
Harry D. Joynton, Jr. 
Joel Lambert, Jr. 
Auston L. Boulding 
Lawrence E. Scheer 
Robert E. Burke 
Henry L. Braly, Jr. 
Willis E. Meekins 
George G. Ryan 
Wayne H. Smith 
Samuel V. Bell, Jr. 
MacLean C. Shaks- 
hober 
Charles E. Tedholm 
Richard K. Reider 
Elmer F. Leonard 
Frank M. Posch 
Herman C. Hansen 
Vernon E. Cruse 
Harold Noesen 
Jon R. Greer 
Joseph Rezzarday, Jr. 
Jerome R. Strayve 
William S. Woody 


Frederick J. Heise 
Herbert A. Moreland, 
Jr. 
Dwight E. DeCamp 
Jean L. Girard 
William A. Rooke 
Henry T. Stanley, Jr. 
George T. Smith 
Henry E. Davies 
Robert J. Chrisler 
Thomas J. Moran 
Oscar H. Marsh 
Robert Wrzesinski 
Dee W. Douglass 
Ben N. Cole 
Donald J. Pepple 
Glenn E. Nippert 
Orvil M. Roetman 
Raymond C. Maxwell, 
Jr. 
Hjalmer E. Swanson 
Robert G. Thomson, 
Jr. 
William C. Doak 
Walter V. Garrison 
Robert E. Spruit 
Frank S. Haecherl 
Francis J. Kovanic 
Constantine Pierozzi 
Robert G. Bowerman 
Stanley K. Schmuker 
Theodore Jones 
Malcolm E. Vail 
Russell J. Farley 
Wilbur E. Longley 
Ernest Huber, Jr. 
Leslie D. Hughes 
Robert I. Roy 
Robert A. Braid 
Arthur E. Powell 
Edward C. Bailey 
Herbert S. Tilley 
Robert J. Hollings- 
worth 
Kenneth Adams 
David E. Scherrer 
Elbert D. Kimble 
Orin J. Durey 
James M. Riggan, Jr. 
Theron D. Fosdick 
Kendall J. Chapman 
Edward C. Morin 
Arnold M. Hill 
William E. Killingbeck 
Jack L. Snyder 
Mitchell McC. 
Simmons 
John C. Riddick 
Charles E. Johnson 
Arnold E. Crohn 
James T. Peddy, Jr. 
Billie E. Smith 
John F. Corrigan, Jr. 
Arden A. Ewald, Jr. 
Robert F. J. 
Schneider 
Wendell K. Smith 
Arthur E. Westmore- 
land 
Jack W. Gordon 
William G. Jensen 
Ronald McK. Buller 
Walter J. Kuehn 
Robert C. Hessom 
Charles H. Price 
Merril C. Pinkepank 
Logan MHaycraft, Jr. 
James A. Blair 
Donald E. Kinney 
Richard A. Corey 
Peter Mongilardi, Jr. 
William M. Campbell 
Richard E. Moseley 
Harold W. Mount 
Charles E. Snyder 
Richard M. Husty 
Antone Essert 


Claude B. Whittle 
Edward H. Hulka 
Jacques B. LaPerche 
Richard M. Keiser 
John E. Butler 
Bayliss Q. Ryan 
Rufus C. Small 
Henry R. Counihan 
Edward C. Fritsch, Jr. 
Charles J. McGrath 
James P. Richardson 
Joseph Talago, Jr. 
Wayne E. Myer 
Lester H. Beck 
William J. Keefe, Jr. 
Gordon L. Gray, Jr. 
Kenneth W. Stecker 
Clifford E. Schatz 
Frank J. Kilgore 
Allen Jones, Jr. 
Cornelius B. DeLa- 
Vergne 
Herman W. Presson, 
Jr. 
Charles W. Smith 
Richard C. Stewart 
Richard J. Denissen 
Thomas Howe 
William H. Kroencke 
George A. Russell, Jr. 
James O. Justice, Jr. 
Stanley W. Dunton 
Richard I. Brooks, Jr. 
George E. Foy 
Henry M. Berry 
Charles H. Hedgepeth 
John H. Bothwell 
Robert E. McCabe 
Earl C. Iselin, Jr. 
Ervin J. Pierucki 
James Darr, Jr. 
John C. Heising 
Robert H. Blount 
George R. Dunlap 
Albert J. Smith 
Max A. Michael, Jr. 
John J. Cash, Jr. 
James G. Everett 
William F. Casper, Jr. 
Robert L. Thorson 
Thomas A. Graham 
Edwin F. Stobie 
Arthur J. Coyle 
Herbert S. Kennedy 
Donald D. Forsyth 
William B. Fisher, Jr. 
Keith T. Weaver 
Hilton R. Heimbach, 
Jr. 
John J. Mingo 
John W. Hulihan 
Earl B. Fowler, Jr. 
Robert E. Bodamer 
Donald E. Rowe 
Jack A. Vaughan 
Frank E. Holmberg 
Joseph P. Werle, Jr. 
John H. Negele, Jr. 
Edward C. Krebs, Jr. 
Lawrence G. Rodgers 
James E. Panther 
Edward L. Reeb, Jr. 
Robert P. Green 
Joseph W. Carlin 
Charles W. Jensen 
James Castro 
Walter W. Doescher, 
Jr. 
Charles L. Gott 
Howard R. Seay 
William H. Leisk, Jr. 
Marion J. Kleczewski 
Robert C. Junghans 
William B. Hooffstet- 
ter 
George R. Pool, Jr. 


Robert D. Pace, Jr. 
Kenneth C. Holm 
Kenneth C. Campbell 
John D. Ploetz 

Carl Stiles 

Charles G. Schoenherr 
Richard H. Gaunt 
Robert A. Dauber 
Samuel F. McMurray 
Jack R. Cockrell 
Glenn W. Phinney, Jr. 
Christopher A. Herbert 
William J. Kelly 
Theodore S. Hesse 
George W. Phillips, Jr. 
Henry L. Stanfield 
Robert D. Plunkett 
Jay J. Beam 

John F. Houck, Jr. 
William F. Kelly 
James G. Wilson 
Joseph E. Fenwick 
John T. Wells 

Milton G. Webb 

Joe F. Lasseter, Jr. 
Charles K. O’Meara 
Alex “C” Waters 
William A. Glowasky 
George E. Smith 


John E. Smerdon, Jr. 


Miles E. Twaddell 
Andrew W. Whitaker 
Lloyd T. Zuehlke 
Charles A. Banks, Jr. 
Grover C. Jones 
Glenn E. Kemp 

Paul L. Filson 
Richard G. Brand 
Robert J. Dionne 
Harry B. Irvine 
Nelson Sabin 


Raymond C. Lackore, 


Jr. 
Harold L. Smith 
Eugene “W” Potter 
Charles J. Eckman 
James V. Smith 
Walter W. Ranzau 
Thomas E. DeVeas 
Stephen E. Purcell, Jr. 
Warren H. Beydler 
Hubert C. Grigsby, Jr. 
Arthur D. Polson 
Albert J. Tait 
William D. Wilson 
Lawrence B. Stephens 
William H. Knueven 
Robert J. Cardillo 
Lucien O. G. Whaley 
William R. Wright 
Joseph J. Hafner 
Charles E. Gremer 
Warren E. Rummel- 
hoff 
Carl O. Best 
Donald Loranger 
George Tkach 
John B. Melton 
Gerard T. Lennon 
Stephen J. Vose 
Ivan L. Linder 
Richard L. Hall 
Owen H. Oberg 
John D. Owens 
Claude A. Stonemetz, 
Jr. 
Donald P. Brady 
Frederick Carment, 
Jr. 
Bert H. Creighton, Jr. 
Delbert A. Beyer 
Charles J. Eadie 
Walter “H” Reese 
Max E. Malan 
Donal D. Lemmon 


Lieutenant commanders, Medical Corps 


Richard L. Bernstine 

Willis S. Myers 

Ernest F. Latham 

Hanns O. Kretz- 
schmar 


Dermot A. Murray 
Ivan S. Altman 
Jefferson W. Pasley 
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Lieutenant commanders, Supply Corps 


William E. Dorion 
Richard N. McKee 
Thomas F. Philion 
Stephen S. D. Griffith 
Albert T. Taylor, Jr. 
James A. Mercadante 
Thomas E. Manore 
William F. Hawley 
Robert D. Fisher 
Allwyn B. Erickson 
Cosimo B. Musci 
Kenneth S. Hanten 
John E. Lynch, Jr. 
John K. Stewart 
John L. Poor 
James McD. Means 
Joseph J. August 
Carol H. Brooks 
David E. Miller 
Warren F. Nelson 
Edward DeW. King 
Raymond E. Sprague 
John E. West 
Robert S. Sylvest 
Joseph F. Smith 
Norman C. Graves 
William V. Victor 
John G. Petro 
Boris “E’’ Cherney 
Armando Canalejo, Jr. 
Lawrence W. Reese 
Horace E. Nichols 
Harry E. Irwin 
Howard W. Smith 
Albert G. Ristan, Jr. 
John M. McDaniel 
William E. Hassenger 
August A. Schirmer, 
Jr. 


Horace L. Minton 
William R. Kilcourse 
Edward B. Barnett 
Oscar M. Anderson, Jr. 
Joseph J. Hein, Jr. 
Albert S. Davis 
Zefter C. Xefteris 
Robert G. Heurich 
Edward J. Hynes 
William M. Cooper 
Chester McB. Boltwood 
Waldemar H. Radeke 
Jr. 
Thomas P. Condon 
Charles E. Thompson 
Walter F. Weihrich 
Norman H. C. Kuhl- 
man 
Raymond L. Mossing 
Robert E. Link 
Granville W. Galla- 
gher, Jr. 
Jens B. Flock, Jr. 
Robert W. LaPlante 
William E. Polk, Jr. 
Casimir A. Drzewiecki 
Ivor H. Jones, Jr. 
Robert E. Lent 
John H. Kamps 
John J. Anderson, Jr. 
Stanley W. Potts 
Paul M. Bruening 
John H. Kammerer 
Charles H. Galligan, 
Jr. 
Nelson J. Sylvester, Jr. 
John C. Goetzmann 
Alyn L. Borchers 
Alfred H. Teichler, Jr. 


, 


Lieutenant commanders, Chaplain Corps 


Homer L. Schnick 
Peter J. Bakker 
Benjamin J. Davis 
William M. Hearn 
Cornelius J. Griffin 


Jonathan C. Brown, 
Jr. 

Anthony C. Volz 

Leon S. Darkowski 


Lieutenant commanders, Civil Enginecr 
Corps 


James M. Hill, Jr. 
John R. Fisher 
Douglas T. Kitterman 
Arthur V. Paletti 
Carl F. Carrilio 
Cecil W. McFarland 
Edwin C. Paul 
Joseph E. Powell 
David P. Whyte 
Richard I. Hudson 
Stephen J. Koonce 
Fred M. Briggs 
Eugene E. Burkman 
John A. M. Arn 
Raymond D. Colbert 
Donald F. Dalton 


Donald C. Snyder 
Norman J. Magneson 
Pierre L. Vivoli 
David G. Tarran 
John J. Healy 
Marvin L. Cole 
James A. Burfield 
Worthen A. Walls 
Charles W. Mallory 
George A. Goetzke, Jr. 
Homer W. Flippen 
Harry A. Locke 
Robert E. Moffat 
Carl N. Rautenberg 
Robert E. Dunnells 


Lieutenant commanders, Dental Corps 


Philip V. D. Reitz 


Kenton T. Bradley 


Lieutenant commanders, Medical Service 
Corps 


Elaine O. Rosevear 
Emma G. Robinson 
Ella M. Vick 
Blanche E. Boumel 
Helen W. Caldwell 
Frances L. Bowdle 
Minnie D, Banko 
Margaret L. Rafferty 
Anna M. Stankavitch 
Mary J. Caldbeck 
Florence G. Lahey 
Mary M. Opsuth 
Helen J. Brown 
Paula C. Towle 
Dorothea H. Wheeler 
Mildred Chapulis 
Mary E. A, Bisenius 
Barbara Munroe 
Jane Higginson 
Evelyn D. White 


Delima M. M. Dumas 
Alice Q. Steele 
Elizabeth O’Malley 
Maria E. Aquino 
Marion D. Bates 
Ruth E. Fabian 
Georgie I. Simpson 
Sara B, Butterfield 
Virginia E. Lott 
Helen T. O’Brien 
Mary C. Grosz 
Italina deGiambat- 
tista 
Georgia M. McKearly 
Maurine M. Meckes 
Mary E. Darling 
Muriel M. White 
Helen F. Maurer 
Melvin A. Wooldridge 
William H, Nelson 
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Raymond B. Rafferty 

Theodore H. Cona- 
way, Jr. 

John M. Hook 
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Robert M. Ware 
William G. Cumming, 
Jr. 


Lieutenant commanders, Nurse Corps 


Dorothy C. Tidwell 
Frances E. Nieran- 
owski 
Isabelle G. Ruskey 
Sara M. Stock 
Anne Check 
Marie R. Stassi 
Louise Odgers 
Carrie L. Ellerbusch 
Estella M. Henderson 
Regina E. McEntee 
Edith L. Robinson 
Helen Schlesinger 
Anna L. Ericson 
Stella A. Migdat 
Lucille R. Murphy 
Vivian S. Guthrie 
Marie A. Nagel 
Berniece C. Sigmund 
Grace O. Pollard 
Ann M. Lohan 
Leona L. Erdt 
Dorothy E. Powers 
Alice I. Klinker 
Helen T. Hilliard 
Catherine C. Hood 
Anna M. Harkins 


Martha J. Stevenson 
Lucille Tucker 
Bernice E, Wohlforth 
Isabel A. Chebator 
Ruth L. Warkow 
Ardis C. Swanson 
Ella M. Walker 
Dorothy B. Clark 
Dorothy E, Eaton 
Mary R. Anderson 
Hazel 5. McQuerry 
Ruth M. Powers 
Lenore Simon 
Jessie E, Turner 
June E,. Unruh 

Rita H. Walmsley 
Ann E. Donovan 
Winifred J. Glenn 
Mary E. Reed 

Helen V. Vitzkievitch 
Mary C. Frye 

Emma L. Gamble 
Vera E, Carroll 
Violet H. Lawlor 
Linda C. Williams 
Christine A. Fritch 
Leah G. Kelly 


Dorothy M. E. Janssen Esther M. Fagan 


Olive G. Summers 
Nellie E. Morrison 
Daisy M. Rhodes 
Mildred L. McVay 
Virginia L. Riley 
Addie Wood 
Catherine N. Harkins 
Mary C. Warner 
Dorothea A. Gee 
Edith L. Ferguson 
Mary Ostgard 
Emilie L. Fisher 
Miriam L. Frank 
Marjorie C. Redding 
Pauline M. Smith 
Josephine J. Remas 
Reinelda E. Vickey 
Antonia Jamroga 
Winfred T, Gambill 
Aileen E. Lenihan 
Frances B. Noblet 
Annelle Roberts 
Bethel N. Greene 
Georgia E. Beidler 
Dorothy L. Bruun 
Alice M, Rothermel 
Catherine P, Moak 
Eleanor M. Gallagher 
Ann Charow 

Agnes L, Lervik 


Nora J. Twomey 
Lois Croskey 
Erma J. Dehler 
Phyllis R. Taylor 
Evelyn P. Gum 
Bessie A. Glembocki 
Mary A. Hester 
Frances E. Beck 
Pearl H, Kranske 
Mary M. Trantham 
Dymphna P. A. M. 
Van Gorp 
Dorothy E. Good 
Zena T. Mattie 
Mildred A. DeLisa 
Marion E. Rolleri 
Sofia C. Kenyes 
Ruth A, Champion 
Dorothy E. Moore 
Katherine S. Moore 
Helen J. Kuchyt 
Bertha E. Harris 
Florence L. Hoerr 
Pauline W. Schmid 
Elizabeth H. Shaw 
Frances R. Sullivan 
Georgia A. Jones 
Antoinette M. 
Anderson 
Esther V. Walenga 


Katherine M. Murphy Patricia E. George 


Andrey L. Elmore 
Edith M. Macha 
Helen D. Erickson 
Edith I, Casey 
Amelia L. Lightle 
Mary E. Monaghan 
Anna Richman 
Ellen M, Foley 
Edna I. Fetterman 
Clare K. Klein 
Marjorie J. Donnelly 
Marion F. Wardell 
Charlotte B. Teme- 
rario 
Betty L. Baldwin 
Anastasia B. Shutt 
Veronica T. Budzin- 
ska 
Margaret L. Coving- 
ton 


Mary L. Schmotzer 
Lida G. Pardee 
Clara S. Miller 
Anna Sawicz 
Claudia M. Ferero 
Blannie Barron 
Frances V. Cleeton 
Helen E. Fable 
Mary H. Hillis 
Alene B. Duerk 
Leanna A. Ruth 
Adelyn M. Yankoski 
Alma M. Shebakis 
Evelyn B. Shields 
Edythe A. Head 
Miriam L. Richardson 
Mayme R. Boothe 
Catherine J. Crane 
Virginia A. Davis 
Elizabeth Ellias 


Christine J. Gerhardt Catherine E. O'Hara 


Mary E. Rader 
Pauline L, Erjavic 
Frances M, Anderson 


Jewel A. Knoeckel 
Mary C. Burch 
Ellenora M. Calder 


Alma S. Beaverlander Eva C. Deming 


Louise Earl 
Jean L. Noble 


Shirley A. Miller 
Isabel M. Myers 


Ruth M. Coffman 
Margaret I. Gettle 
Madge I. Hampton 
Margaret A. Kloetzli 
Grace M. Martin 
Bernice M. Maynard 
Cora C. Montgomery 
Frances A. Nelson 
Evelyn A. Tennyson 
Alta M. Howren 
Helen Nishtick 
Olera L. Hafemeister 
Mildred L. Herring 
Mary E. Hooker 
Alice W. Letherman 
Mary J. Murphy 
Grace I. Davis 
Helen C. Kusenberg 
Wilma M. Metzger 
Jeanne F. Peel 
Laurette Picard 
Berneice W. Smith 
Mary W. Galindo 
Hedwige A. Jaworek 
Dee L. Lawson 
Marguerite J. Barrie 
Frances V. Buchanan 
Eddy L. Harris 
Mary E. Coker 
Marion F. Caesar 
Virginia Cooper 
Margaret J. Davis 
Mary E. Young 
Helen H. Jungersen 
Gertrude A. Moran 
Alice S. Ritchey 
Margaret A. Ryan 
Lillian K. Tracy 
Ollie M. Crawford 
Helen M. Fyrer 

Ann Roth 

Elsie V. Stewart 
Opal V. Weakley 
Arline C. Conrad 
Mildred E. Costello 
Mary A. Fraser 
Catherine F. Leahy 
Ann F. Matthews 
Sara F. Traylor 
Mary Super 

Ann R. Kubicz 
Mary P. Brennan 
Dorothy R. Dreyer 
Catherine S. Walker 
Verna D. Barton 
Sara A. English 
Marjorie E. Feldworth 
Mary S. Jackson 
Diana Kudritzen 
Edith R. Prescott 
Dorothy T. Mink 
Margaret E. Redd 
Lois G. French 
Mildred L. Gockel 
Mary E. Asher 
Martha A. Witherow 
Alfield Forbord 
Anna M. Gill 

Mary C. Kelly 

Clara K. Buehler 
Margaret I. Guthrie 
Gertrude S. Forrant 
Martha J. Meyers 
Jane H. Farr 

Ruth C. Vickers 
Carrie M. Ebert 
Louise M. Nowak 
Marion B. Haire 
Edith F. Gorman 
Mary R. Tyler 
Florence E. Alwyn 
Ada E. Shaw 

Mary B. Bucher 
Desiderata DiSante 
Evelyn Moore 
Catherine I. Cameron 
Martha E. Hallman 
Rita F. Rein 

Mary C. Coody 
Anna K. Purtell 


Eleanor M. Hahn 
Dorothy S. Boatright 
Lummie G. Coker 
Margaret McCall 
Verona B. Sprecher 
Mary A. Prescott 
Eugenia M. Fleener 
Catherine M. McCleary 
Marguerite Good 
Gloria C. Parisi 
Miriam E. Bittle 
Bernadette E. Golbach 
Caroline M. Prunsku- 
nas 
Kathryn C. Duprea 
Louise P. Cavanaugh 
Ellen E. Pullekinus 
Shirley M. Bailey 
Margaret C. Pusel 
Catherine O’Donnel! 
Lucile P. Miller 
Alma R. Ross 
Marguerite L. Durn- 
wald 
Marion Wieck 
Ruth E. Kuethe 
Dorothy M. Voorhorst 
Bertha E. Rollings 
Rose M. Martinsek 
Audrey J. Tryon 
Dorothy M. Hendricks 
Marion L. Morgan 
Dorothy L. Auger 
Mary A. Rowan 
Claire M. Walsh 
Theresa K. Murphy 
Mary A. Moniz 
Ann O. Watson 
Ursula M. Fox 
Louise Bareford 
Elizabeth O. Bowie 
Kathryn E. Lopartz 
Marion E. Weden 
Mildred K. Teass 
Clara T. Szczypin 
Evelyn P. Mitchell 
Anne J. Chelf 
Francis R. Kissinger 
Betty G. Rupert 
Elizabeth Fleeney 
Virginia Donson 
Grace L. Barrett 
Ninetta M. Chapman 
Louise Budrey 
Anne Dubik 
Barbara K. Allen 
Barbara E. Bernstein 
Betty E. Grochowski 
Sarah A. Wiggs 
Elizabeth M. Murray 
Irene V. Prue 
Sunshine P. Robinson 
Eleanor M. Antoine 
Irene I. Lamarca 
Elsie L. Werner 
Elizabeth L. Spangler 
Hilda L. Freseman 
Dorothy A. Dalesio 
Helen E. Casby 
Norma R. Wood 
Elizabeth A. Nimits 
Mary T. Kovacevich 
Helen J. DeMariano 
Roberta E. Perron 
Evelyn L. Aaberg 
Virginia S. Hamilton 
Elizabeth H. Barring- 
ton 
Cecilia C. Flannery 
Margaret J. Janney 
Pauline M. Peters 
Ethel M. Weik 
Jeane E. Riley 
Gabrielle R. Pepin 
Caroline A. Kelcec 
Marcella E. Smith 
Alice L. Davis 
Margaret F. Neely 
Janet B. Beyer 
Margaret E. Dwenger 
Margaret H. Dilley 


Ouida C. Upchurch 
Ruth M. Hutchinson 
Ruth E. Pemberton 
Hester F. MacNeil 
Cora E. Hays 
Sara J. Burris 
Margaret M. McCar- 
thy 
Florence K. Job 
Sara T. Reed 
Margaret A. Barnhart 
Emma L. Dannan 
Frances G. O’Brien 
Janet I. Pohlman 
Martha L. Boring 
Elizabeth P. Holland 
Zoe P. Gilmore 
Elizabeth C. Strang 
Elizabeth St. John 
Florence I. Loughrey 
Margaret E. Doyle 
Lucille F. Finney 
Eunice Loyd 
June Mack. Bartlem 
Mabel I. Lewis 
Mabel M. Lockshire 
Catherine C. Canary 
Harriet P. McAlpin 
Margaret E. Leggett 
Florence C. Brown 
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Thelma F. Maxwell 
Cecelia S. Harbold 
Margaret R. Ruppert 
Natalie M. Dewar 
Gladys E. Bunker 
M. Genevieve Elias 
Elaine B. Saunders 
Dorothy Turner 
Aline E. Morin 
Wilhemina H. Staf- 
ford 
Patricia Hurst 
Sara C. Jolley 
Alice C. Van Gundy 
Inabelle L. Doolan 
Stephanie Kuconis 
Madeline Stegmaier 
Doris A. Dorsey 
Mildred D. McCoy 
Margie L. Carter 
Betty J. Coady 
Velma I. Carmack 
Muriel C. Huston 
Evelyn H. Hurst 
Gloria A. Pantalone 
Anna M. Ford 
Sallie E. Cottrell 
Frances Reback 
Kathleen McAteer 
Elizabeth E. Aldrich 


Kathryn L. Thompson Cecile “EB” Kopecky 


Anna T. Butler 
June Pikutis 


Gertude W. Kille- 
brew 
Mary V. Finn 


Ruth E. Robertson 
Julia R. Pinter 
Christine G. Collins 
Virginia C. Lux 
Ruby M. Brooks 
Evelyn I. Hegarty 
Charlotte S. Rasmus- 
sen 
Mary V. Gearing 
Rosa M. Reginelli 
Helen S. Byrd 
Alice Z. Marshall 
Marie Y. LeClair 
Louise M. Fidler 


Lucy E. Hall 
Josephine M. Polig- 
none 
Rita A. Sieland 
Anna M. Byrnes 
Marie F. Dalton 
Lois A. Andrews 
Eleanore A. Donovan 
Lillian E. Baines 
Dorothy M. Troyan 
Lillian E. Baines 
Corinne F. Peterson 
Elizabeth C. Carville 
Bessie R. Weeter 
Hazel F. Funk 
Melanie Ince 
Frances J. Jacobson 
Eleanora W. Rennock 


Lieutenants, line 


John D. Gandy 
Norman L. Pickell 
Kenneth J. Riley 
John J. Connelly 
Robert J. Landers 
Billy E. McCabe 
David R. Tinkler 
Robert A. Mesler 
Michael S. Wehling 
John Washchysion 
Joseph P. Gleason 
James M. Alderson 
John R. Davey, Jr. 
Robert C. Davis, Jr. 
Harold F. Stevens 
Eugene L. Soldwedel 
Morris C. Drees 
Charles W. Starcher, 
Jr. 
Frank A. Krisman 
James R. Derda 
George S. Tuttle 
George P. Brown 
Philip K. Clark 
William B. Rennie, Jr. 
George C. Lowry 
William R. Pettyjohn 
Burt L. Levin 
Dean M. Payne 
Steven E. Kish 
John J. McCoy 
Charles W. Nelson, Jr. 
Raymond E. Weinig 
Louis F. Besio 
Jack L. Marshall 
Philip D. Richardson 
Lindley A. Lentz 
William E, Temple- 
man 
William J. Alford 
Eugene V. Crabb 


William M. Cavitt 
Henry C. Cantlion 
George M. Dwyer 
Kenneth C. Eckerd 
Alvin R. Timm 
Robert L. Horton 
Harry K. Cook 
Charles W. Martin, Jr. 
Roswell L. Howell 
Gerald M. Dempsey 
Robert D. McLin 
James J. Dagdigian 
Fred R. Gaskell 
James F. McNulty 
Robert E. May 
John J. Carton 
Richard F. Mullaney, 
Jr. 
James A. Wilson, Jr. 
Richard T. Dreghorn 
James C. Lawler 
Robert J. Richards 
Donald G. Gregory 
Donald E. King 
Robert K. Jellison 
George M. Wise 
Johnnie R. Moore 
Herman L. Snyder, Jr. 
Henry H. Abe 
Felix P. Gigliotti 
Richard C. Drummet 
Felix R. Spiegler 
Richard W. Fox 
Bruce H. Campbell, Jr. 
John L. Frederick 
William C. Lauer 
Indalecio Guzman 
Eugene D. Schultz 
Charles B. Smiley 
Samuel W. Clayman 
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Richard A. Treat 
Robert O. Wirt 
Stuart A. Skelton 
James E. Wise, Jr. 
Foster L. Bottenberg 
Thomas W. McElrath 
LeRoy E. Petersen 
John J. Richard 
Robert T. Franken- 
field 
Earle G. Moore 
Joel L. James, Jr. 
Vaclav H. Koci 
Paul E. Neville 
Gerald K. Roland 
James E. Perkins 
Peter W. Patton 
Claude Nordhill 
Jerry L. Mitchell 
Roy V. Hagberg 
Frederick W. Lawler 
Karl L. Carlson 
Halbert E. Baker 
Daniel O’Rourke, Jr. 
Robert E. Morgan 
Eugene F. Hartnagle 
Modestino R. DeFeo 
Roy H. Bowling 
Reginald C. Simmons 
Thomas J. McMahon 
Norman B. Chezem 
Alfred C. Johnson, Jr. 
Robert E. Johnson 
Patrick F. Gherrity 
Alan “J” Margeson 
John J. Huber, Jr. 
Ralph E. Hanegan 
Orville G. Elliott 
Douglas D. Schaadt 
Thomas K. Harrison 
Alva C. Tomlinson 
Charles W. Roe 
Charles S. Woods 
William A. Yoder 
Warren F. Rogers 
George M. Snow 
George L. Boaz 
Charles E. Pifer 
Donald F. Fiene 
Gordon L. Cox 
James B. Sherrouse 
Bradley D. Kiddle 
Thomas M. Pieper 
Charles R. Wetrich 
Eugene M. Clemens 
Carl D. Lott 
Thomas G. Moore 
Gilbert L. Winans 
Winfred F. Hampton, 
Jr. 
Andrew N. Cooper, Jr. 
Robert O. Conroy 
Richard A. Zick 
Timothy W. Connolly 
Stephen O. Arm- 
strong, Jr, 
Milton W. Moore, Jr. 
Peter N. Machak 
Arthur J. Hack, Jr. 
Joseph A. Rutzler 
James R. Spohnholtz 
John D. Stich 
Edwin C. Adamson, 
Jr. 
Charles R. Nuss 
Jerry G. Swor 
William C. Uelman 
Alexander R. Ander- 
sen 
Dean E. Kaiser 
Hugh W. Ward, Jr. 
James F. Carroll 
Timothy P. Gentry 
Hewitt O. Flom 
William H. Greiwe 
Robert C. Byberg 
Donald B. Pringle 
Robert H. Jones 
Lyle D. Quamme 
Donald M. Herriott 
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David E. Fitzgerald 
Freddie J. Thweatt 
Charles D. Dozier 
Loren M. Dierdorff 
George A. Aitcheson, 
Jr. 
Thomas A, Glasgow 
Noel E. Groff 
Marvin P. Desrocher 
John G. Colgan 


Estill E, Schnetzler, Jr. 


Marvin B. Dillard 
David S. Langner 
Demetrio A. Verich 
Billy V. Wheat 
Jack L. Marriott 
Stanley J. Marks 
George D. Pixley 
Charles F. Alexander 
James T. High, Jr. 
David B. MacClary 
William E. Boyer 
John E, Bartanen 
Joseph W. Stierman, 
dr. 
Marvin S. Greer, Jr. 
James P. W. Mills 
Stanley Hinden 
James J. Ridge 
George W. Porter, Jr. 
Thomas M. Vojtek 
Robert L. Scarbor- 
ough, Jr. 
Frederic Jonasz 
George I. Knowles 
Robert A. Clark 
John T. Beaver 
Roland J. Carr 
Richard E. Leaman 
Richard L. Hoyt 
Charles C. Russell 
Charles R. Compton 
Walter F. Saubers 
Francis B. Ricketson 
August W. Gomer 
Carl M. Bates 
Osby Z. Gentry, Jr. 
John J. Viera 
Roy J. Rawls 
Emil M. Papio 
Richard E. LaBarre 
Edwin D. Shropshire, 
Jr. 
Richard T. Palmer 
Robert J. Tomenendal 
Jack H. Nichols 
Ronald E. Karge 
Robert C. Evans 
William T. Owesney 
Lawrence K. Weber, Jr. 
George Gedney, Jr. 
Robert T. Chase, Jr. 
Ray Roff, Jr. 
Bill J. Bell 
Floyd E. Cox 
William J. Rigney 
Thomas J. Foster 
Bert W. Johnson 
Raymond M. Burris 
Edward D. Schafer, Jr. 
Darrell H. Brooks 
Martin S. Schuman 
Francis A. Hiser, Jr. 
Rolland E. Leenerts 
Richard W. Crook 
Alvin “F” Marsh 
George K. Davis 
Frederick R. Bartlett 
Willis I. Lewis, Jr. 
Walter R. Petersen 
Arvid E. Forsman 
Erwin A. Goschke 
David L. Harlow 
Richard G. Reid 
Aubrey D. Dennis 
Henry F. Peacock 
Robert W. Wisdom 
Robert J. Campbell 
Roger H. Hageman 
Curtis G. McDowell 


Robert M. Pedersen 
Leo O. Manke 
HoHis H. Kirkpatrick 
Gordon F. Pine 
Gail Sharp 
Lewis N. Mitchell, Jr. 
William K. G. Braun 
Hubert D. Daily, Jr. 
Irving M. Wiltse 
Ralph E. Poore 
William A. Domingue 
John K. Cammall 
William K. Erickson 
James R. Adcox 
Shannon L. Trebbe 
Cleland V. McBurney 
Michael E. Dearcot 
Patrick P. Marsha, Jr. 
Robert K. Bueck 
Kenneth L. Ahlgren 
Duncan P. Stevens 
Charles H. Tall III 
Joseph J. Barth, Jr. 
Michael F. Andrassy 
Bobby C. Crawford 
Veston L. George 
Gordon J. Dey 
Alan W. Crandall 
Harold Barnes 
James B. Cagle 
Bobby G. Duke 
Robert A. Lina 
Bill J. Hoskins 
Gerard R. Olson 
Thomas W. Speelman 
Wilbur G. Hager 
George R. Thomas 
Wayne L. Stephens 
Edward Sanford 
Fred J. Ferrazzano 
Robert G. Duff 
John W. Gilroy, Jr. 
James O. Heft 
Thomas J. Ryan 
Lyle D. Persels 
Charles G. Bostwick, 
Jr. 
Raymond D. Gatter- 
man 
Thomas D. Eyers 
Rodney F. McCartney 
Carl G. Austin 
Anton F. Lind 
Charles A. Gray 
Robert E. Lane 
Fred J. Wilson 
Robert L. Phelps 
Walter H. Grahlert 
James J. Hill 
John E. Elmore 
Dewey T. Lewis 
James D. Henson 
Gerald W. Cox 
James R. Rollins 
Oscar E. Ross III 
Daniel T. Holly, Jr. 
James J. Fimian 
Donald F. Emmett 
Herbert G. Banham, 
Jr. 
Grant Augustine III 
Byron R. Higgins 
Jon C. McKenzie 
Cornelius J. Carmody 
William D. Wilson 
Harold E. Butler 
Donald W. Cronkrite 
Dale A. Peterson 
Winfred G. Carter 
Ruel E. Gardner 
Arnold M. Silverman 
Robert E. Weigand 
Stanley G. Blouin, 
Jr. 
Richard W. Wells 
Clifton M. Hussey 
William J. Brooks 
Stephen C. Belechak 
John J. Lahr 
Francis X. Dowd 


Gerard A. McKenna 
Norman Klar 
Robert A. Buckholdt 
Joseph M. Culbert, Jr. 
David S. Tips 
Vernon H. Cook, Jr. 
Larry Millman 
Luther C. Holder 
Richard H. Wall 
William J. Buc 
Ralph W. Smith, Jr. 
Robert B. Arnold 
Don W. Taylor 
Herman C. Freund 
Rex K. Bozell 
George A. Murphy 
Ronald G. Sonniksen 
Adelore L. Alexander 
Roland J. Rhoades 
William C, Lynch 
John J. Shughrou, Jr. 
Harvey Aubuchon 
Harrison M. Moore 
John E. Flatley 
Steven Block 
Darrell W. Olander 
Don D. Schmidt 
Bernard L. Minetti 
Richard E. Runyon 
Hal Y. Miller, Jr. 
Manford D. Kuttler, 
Jr. 
Thomas R. Cate, Jr. 
James W. Shoemyer 
Thomas W. Durant 
Roger D. Munson 
Roland K. Huisman 
Fred A. Neth 
Lawrence M. Kane 
Edward A. Grouby, Jr. 
Earl E. Hopkins 
John R. Nork, Jr. 
Thomas L. Crockett 
Richard A. Spargo 
Allen L. Isaacs 
Benjamin W. Cloud 
Russell E. Davis 
Cecil R. Calkin 
Ronald E. Hughes 
Philip “F” Gibber 
Sidney T. Hodge 
Thomas R. Coleman 
Peter J. Hernan 
Keith D. Lawrence 
Jack L. Sotherland, Jr. 
James B. Busey 
Philip R. Holt 
George C. Wolf 
Russell J. Hammond, 
Jr. 
James R. Demonbreum 
Joseph S. Henriquez 
Clayton L. Millner 
Merrill E. Critz 
Richard G. Taipale 
Richard C. Berry 
Benjamin E. Tabler 
Philip C. Davenport 
Arthur G. Dorsey, Jr. 
John C. Winslett, Jr. 
Jack H. Mosman 
George L. Filteau 
Merle E. Zophy 
Pierre A. Petit 
Hugh J. Campbell, Jr. 
John A. Byrne, Jr. 
James R. Buckley 
Conrad B. Sawaik 
William H. Barber 
John V. Markoskie 
Robert B. Gibson, Jr. 
William H. Keith 
Joseph P. Vinti 
Francis J. Schatzle 
William R. Wilkins 
Robert V. Robey 
Cornelius Kastelein 
Gilbert M. Lindsay 
Richard P. Ralph 
Ralph L. Spaulding 


Raymond A. Vohden 
Donald O. Knerr 
Donald D. Brown 

Joe V. Lacefield 
Glenn F. Thomas 
Kendal E. Moranville 
Walter H. McCall 
Richard D. Mullen 
Wendell L. Strahan 
Malcolm N. Guess 
Theodore A. Santuae 
Roger L. Leonhardi 
Virgil G. Valentine 
Joseph C. Eichinger 
Frederick P. Brown 
Thomas G. Smith 
Francis J. Almberg 
Hugh T. Campbell 
Robert L. Hinton 
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Robert E. DeLand 
Norman Albertson 
Thomas S. Witherow 
Richard R. Skeen 
Marshall V. Bittick, 
Jr. 
Charles C. Taylor 
Richard J. Hartranft 
Louis A. Williams 
Thaddeus J. Szpara 
Robert J. Wuebler 
Richard Cobb 
John W. Roberts 
Charles B. Beuris 
Clifford R. Hubbard, 
Jr. 
Maitland G. Freed 
DeLoss C. Hyde 
Joseph M. Battaglino 


Lieutenants, Medical Corps 


Norman LeM. Sims 
Ralph D. Comer 
Samuel A. Powers 


Lieutenants, 


John J. Gapp 
Elbridge Walker III 
James A. Breit 
Andrew A. Giordano 
John B. Taylor 
Roland A. Petrie 
Matthew J. Ott 
John H. Lannen, Jr. 
William M. Bledsoe 
Joseph S. Sansone, Jr. 
Mark W. Thompson 
William J. Rady, Jr. 
John J. Lyons 

“Ww” “B” Lovell 
Raymond P. Davis 


Supply Corps 
Donald E. McCrabb 
Charles W. Young 
Rodney E. Larson 
Ralph W. Price 
James R. Johnson 
George R. Badger 
Lawrence W. Minuth 
Guy T. Moore 

John T. Ranken, Jr. 
Lawrence E, Krukin 
Earl E. Goodwin 
Dean S. Mercer 
Robert S. Barr 
Darrell G. Kemper 


Lieutenants, Chaplain Corps 


Stanley D. Miller 
Carl E. Ruud 

John G. Newton 
Carroll R. Chambliss 
Michael A. Ondo 
Chandler F. Pauling 
Basil H. Struthers 
Dennis J. McKevlin 
Earl W. Fedje 


David E. Simmons 
Stanford E. Linzey, Jr. 
Harry R. Miller 

John T. Goad 
William B, O’Connor 
Hubert S. Goss, Jr. 
Donald F. Doxie 
James F. Doyle 


Lieutenants, Civil Engineer Corps 


Howard H. Haynes 
Robert B. Wolf 
Warren H. Anderson 
Thomas J. O’Brien 
William J. Burns, Jr. 
John A. Witkowski, 
Jr. 
Stanley N. Verdi 
George Lake 


Lieutenants, 


William A, Stout 
William E. Sugg, Jr. 


Billy G. Crockett 
Stanley P. Stewart, Jr. 
Edward F. Callahan, 
Ob 
Roy D. Gaulden, Jr. 
George E. Plante 
William F. Daniel, Jr. 
Robert C. Haynes 


Dental Corps 


Lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 


Joan M. Beckwith 
Elmer E. Inman, Jr. 


Lieutenants, 


Ruth E. J. Edwards 
Joan M. Schlosser 
Beverly J. Slater 
Phyllis M. Velker 
Pauline H. Robi- 
chaud 
Indella Blazier 
Eunice A, Fischer 


John A. Mitchell 


Nurse Corps 


Theresa H. Screnock 
Alice T, Lech 

Dorothy J. Ryder 
Stella M. Schmaus 
Beatrice A. Rancourt 
Elizabeth A, Converse 
Miriam “M” Ferguson 


(from the temporary 


disability retired list) to be a permanent 
captain and a temporary major in the Ma- 
rine Corps, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 1211. 


Henry W. Papa, 


midshipman (Naval 


Academy) to be a permanent ensign in the 
line of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefore as provided by law. 





1960 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JUNE 13, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCorMack. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE FOR TODAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

THE SPEAKER’S RoomMs, 
U.S. HouSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1960. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JoHN W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 





Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalms 29: 11: The Lord will give 
strength and will bless His people with 
peace. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, in these 
times of world crises, may we have for 
our consolation and confidence a clear 
vision of the dawning of a new and bet- 
ter day when the great ideals of 
righteousness and justice, of love and 
peace, shall be gloriously fulfilled. 

May our President, our Speaker, and 
all the Members of Congress be men and 
women of deep moral insight and lofty 
spiritual intuitions, inspiring them to 
seek eagerly to know and do Thy will. 

Grant that they may speak to our 
distressed and broken-hearted humanity 
with the accents of faith and fortitude 
and help create a more favorable atmos- 
phere in which the nobler spirit of man 
shall grow and blossom into strength and 
beauty of character. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 10, 1960, was read and 
approved. 





SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House that on the following 
dates the President approved and signed 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

On June 8, 1960: 

H.R. 276. An act to amend section 3011 of 
title 38, United States Code, to establish a 
new effective date for payment of additional 
compensation for dependents; 

H.R. 641. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make uniform the marriage 
date requirements for  service-connected 
death benefits; 

H.R. 1402. An act for the relief of Leandro 
Pastor, Jr.,and Pedro Pastor; 
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H.R. 1463. An act for the relief of Johan 
Karel Christoph Schlichter; 

_ H.R. 1519. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Edward Peter Callas, a minor; 

H.R. 3107. An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Nuth; 

H.R. 3253. An act for the relief of Ida 
Magyar; 

H.R. 3827. An act for the relief of Jan P. 
Wilczynski; 

H.R. 4763. An act for the relief of Josette 
A. M. Stanton; 

H.R. 7036. An act for the relief of William 
J. Barbiero; 

H.R. 7502. An act to revise the determina- 
tion of basie pay of certain deceased vet- 
erans in computing dependency and in- 
demnity compensation payable by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; 

H.R. 8217. An act for the relief of Orville 
J. Henke; ; 

H.R. 8238. An act to authorize and direct 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service to make a study and report to Con- 
gress, from the standpoint of the public 
health, of the discharge of substances into 
the atmosphere from the exhausts of motor 
vehicles; 

H.R. 8798. An act for the relief of Romeo 
Gasparini; 

H.R. 8806. An act for the relief of the 
Philadelphia General Hospital; 

. H.R.9470. An act for the relief of E. W. 
Cornett, Sr., and E. W. Cornett, Jr.; 

H.R. 9752. An act for the relief of K. J. 
McIver; 

H.R.9785. An act to provide for equitable 
adjustment of the insurance status of cer- 
tain members of the Armed Forces; 

H.R. 9788. An act to amend section 3104 
of title 38, United States Code, to prohibit 
the furnishing of benefits under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 
to any child on account of the death of more 
than one parent in the same parental line; 

H.R. 9983. An act to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; 

H.R. 10703. An act to grant a waiver of na- 
tional service life insurance premiums to 
certain veterans who became totally dis- 
abled in line of duty between the date of 
application and the effective date of their in- 
surance; 

H.R. 10777. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10898. An act to amend section 315 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
additional compensation for seriously dis- 
abled veterans having four or more children; 

H.R. 10947. An act for the relief of Aladar 
Szoboszlay; 

H.R. 11190. An act for the relief of Cora V. 
March; and 

H.R. 11405. An act to provide for the treat- 
ment of income from discharge of indebted- 
ness of a railroad corporation in a receiver- 
ship proceeding or in a proceeding under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act com- 
menced before January 1, 1960, and for other 
purposes. 

On June 10, 1960: 

H.R. 113. An act to prohibit the severance 
of service connection which has been in 
effect for 10 or more years, except under 
certain limited conditions. 

On June 11, 1960: 

H.R. 471. An act to amend chapter 561 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall have the 
same authority to remit indebtedness of en- 
listed members upon discharge as the Secre- 
taries of the Army and the Air Force have; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Evelyn 
Albi; 
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H.R. 2588. An act for the relief of Buck 
Yuen Sah; 

H.R. 4549. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Naggar; 

H.R, 4834. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Antonio Turchi; 

H.R. 5880. An act for the relief of Nels 
Lund; 

H.R. 6121. An act for the relief of Placid J. 
Pecoraro, Gabrielle Pecoraro, and their minor 
child, Joseph Pecoraro; 

H.R. 6830. An act to provide for uniformity 
of application of certain postal requirements 
with respect to disclosure of the average 
number of copies of publications sold or 
distributed to paid subscribers and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 7681. An act to enact the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 with cer- 
tain amendments; 

H.R. 8024. An act to amend the act of May 
9, 1876, to permit certain streets in San 
Francisco, Calif., within the area known as 
the San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts, to be 
used for park and other purposes; 

H.R. 8713. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey certain real es- 
tate to the Oxnard Harbor District, Port 
Hueneme, Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9106. An act for the relief of John E. 
Simpson; 

H.R. 9170. An act for the relief of John J. 
Finn, Jr.; 

H.R. 9249. An act for the relief of Marlene 
A. Grant; 

H.R. 9442. An act for the relief of Charles 
Bradford LaRue; 

H.R. 9563. An act for the relief of Josef 
Enzinger; 

H.R. 10996. An act to authorize the use of 
certified mail for the transmission or service 
of matter required by certain Federal laws 
to be transmitted or served by registered 
mail, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 208. Joint Resolution providing 
for participation by the United States in the 
West Virginia centennial celebration to be 
held in 1963 at various locations in the State 
of West Virginia, and for other purposes. 

On June 12, 1960: 

H.R. 5421. An act to provide a program of 
assistance to correct inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels and to enable the 
fishing industry of the United States to re- 
gain a favorable economic status, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 12063. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain a 
sanitary sewer to connect the Dulles Inter- 
national Airport with the District of Co- 
lumbia system. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 5789. An act to incorporate the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1957. An act to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of domestic 
tin; 

S. 2759. An act to strengthen the wheat 
marketing quota and price support program; 
and 

S. 3545. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act of January 21, 1929 (48 U.S.C. 354a (c)), 
and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 1185. An act to provide for the preser- 
vation of historical and archeological data 
(including relics and specimens) which 
might otherwise be lost as the result of the 
construction of a dam; and 

S. 1358. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to provide a headquarters 
site for Mount Rainier National Park in the 
general vicinity of Ashford, Wash., and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 4049) entitled “An act to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
in order to authorize free or reduced-rate 
transportation for certain additional 
persons,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. ENGLEeE, Mr. BArTLETT, Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL, and Mr. Morton to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight, June 13, to file a report, 
which would, of course, include minority 
and any individual and supplemental 
views on H.R. 12580, a bill to extend and 
improve coverage under the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system and to remove hardships and in- 
equities, improve the financing of the 
trust funds, and provide disability bene- 
fits to additional individuals under such 
system; to provide grants to States for 
medical care for aged individuals of low 
income; to amend the public assistance 
and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to im- 
prove the unemployment compensation 
provisions of such act; and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





OVERALL LIMITATION ON FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 10087) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to per- 
mit taxpayers to elect an overall limita- 
tion on the foreign tax credit, together 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the amendments of the Senate, 
and request a conference with the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and without ob- 
jection appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. MILts, Foranp, Kinc of Cali- 
fornia, Mason, and Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

There was no objection. 
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PRESIDENT REQUESTS RESTORA- 
TION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
AND DEFENSE SUPPORT FUNDS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, on many 
occasions the President has pointed out 
the importance of our mutual security 
program as a vital part of our national 
defense. Before leaving for his trip to 
the Far East he communicated with me, 
through his office by telephone and by 
wire, expressing his very great concern 
about the reductions made by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the military assistance and 
defense support phase of this program. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I am keenly aware of 
how important military assistance and 
defense support to our allies is toward 
our being able to deter war and to pre- 
serve freedom. Without this program 
we would be obliged to spend many bil- 
lions of dollars, in addition to the billions 
we are already spending, for the mainte- 
nance of a larger Defense Establishment 
here at home. 

As the President stated in his wire to 
me: “For our own security and for the 
common defense of the free world I most 
earnestly request your cooperation in re- 
storing these funds.” 

Never in the history of international 
politics has a head of state shown 
greater forbearance than our own Pres- 
ident in the face of calculated insult. 

Allied capability to resist Russian 
pressures is not dependent upon their 
own military and economic strength. 
They do not have that strength them- 
selves. We must complement with our 
own. Allied strength is a strategic pro- 
jection of our own. 

In this moment of international crisis, 
when the Soviet effort is directed toward 
destruction of the alliance of free na- 
tions, it is imperative that Congress 
stand resolutely behind our President in 
demonstrating our national solidarity 
and our determined faithfulness to our 
allies who are faithful to us. 

Full support of the President’s request 
for the funds necessary for needed mil- 
itary assistance will demonstrate the 
firmness with which we and our allies 
stand together against any and all 
threats, and devious maneuvers of the 
entire Communist apparatus. 

It is obvious from what took place at 
the summit and what has been taking 
place in Tokyo that the evil forces of 
Communist aggression seek to divide and 
conquer those of us who love freedom 
more than life itself. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff urge us 
to provide the funds requested in the 
mutual security program for military as- 
sistance and defense support. 

This is not simply a question of inter- 
national diplomacy. This is a question 
of our own safety. We are dealing here 
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with a fundamental part of our own 
defense. For this reason I take this 
time to urge the Committee on Appro- 
priations to provide the funds to carry 
out this defense program. 





FOREIGN AID 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, apropos 
of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ArENps] I hope that the 
President of the United States took 
along with him on his trip to Japan, 
when he had some leisure time to read, 
parts 1 and 2 of the hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations han- 
dling the foreign handout bill. If he 
spent some time reading these hearings 
he would note that the extravagance 
and waste justifies more than the $800 
million cut in the foreign handout pro- 
gram that I hope the Appropriations 
Committee will make; in fact, I hope it 
will cut it more than a billion dollars. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I was a little 
surprised to hear the speech just made 
by the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS]. I do not know exactly just 
where he got his facts from, but I won- 
der if he is aware of the fact that con- 
siderably more than half the amount of 
money that the Committee on Appro- 
priations threatens to cut is destined to 
a country in which mobs overthrew the 
government and mobs in the streets are 
running the country. There is no es- 
tablished government there. Yet he says 
we should continue to give money to a 
country like that. The chances are that 
if we would give them the money it will 
be used as the money we gave to Cuba 
was used, to set up a Communist govern- 
ment which in turn will be used against 
us. 

I have supported this program for a 
long time, and I am going to support it 
on the basis of a little common sense be- 
cause I have heard for a number of years 
the President’s statement that if we cut 
the program it would cripple it. Yet we 
have cut the program each year, and it 
has continued to go on with a good deal 
of waste. 





THE HONORABLE GORDON 
CANFIELD 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include a citation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
whenever a Member of Congress is hon- 
ored by receiving recognition from an 
institution of learning, I feel that we 
all share in such an honor and so it is 
with great pride that I announce to our 
Members that our colleague, Gorpon 
CANFIELD, has received such recognition 
from the Paterson State College which 
has conferred on him the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of letters. The thought 
which prompted such an action is ade- 
quately expressed in the citation which 
accompanied the award and it reads as 
follows: 

GORDON CANFIELD 

Representative GorpON CANFIELD, honored 
as he already has been by his congressional 
colleagues, his party, his constituents, and by 
many other groups, stands as a symbol of 
excellence. In the comments of all those 
who have praised him, there is singular 
agreement concerning the high quality of 
his service to Nation, State, district, and 
constituents. In his longe career in the Con- 
gress of the United States, he has come 
to personify the ideal public servant. 

His record of voting and acting on princi- 
ple, the vigor with which he has fought for 
all the things in which he believes, his wil- 
lingness to spend unlimited time and energy 
in the interests of those whom he has 
served, the courtesy and grace with which 
he has listened to all who have sought his 
ear—these have lifted him, stanch partisan 
though he has been, so far above the level 
of partisan politics that he has been hailed 
widely as an unbeatable champion. And a 
true champion he is, a champion of the 
people, defender of their interests, a servant 
of their needs. 

It is peculiarly fitting that an institution 
concerned primarily with preparing young 
people for public service should honor Rep- 
resentative CANFIELD. His high principles, 
his dedication to the ideal of service, his 
sound judgment, his capacity for hard work, 
his interest in people, his compassion—these 
and other fine qualities to be found in his 
record, his character, his personality, make 
him a perfect model for all who would serve 
the people by teaching. In honoring Gorpon 
CANFIELD, Paterson State College brings 
honor to itself and to the teaching profes- 
sion as a whole. 

Marion E. SHEA, 
President of the College. 
Wayne, N.J., June 8, 1960. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND POWER OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Communications and Power 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce have permission to 
sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





TITLE 28, “JUDICIARY AND JUDI- 
CIAL PROCEDURE”—VETO MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 415) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following veto mes- 
os from the President of the United 

ates. 
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To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 7577, “To amend title 28, 
entitled ‘Judiciary and Judicial Proce- 
dure,’ of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the defense of suits against 
Federal employees arising out of their 
operation of motor vehicles in the scope 
of their employment, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

As originally introduced, this legisla- 
tion provided that when a Government 
driver is sued in a State court on a claim 
resulting from his operation of a motor 
vehicle while acting within the scope of 
his employment, such action should be 
removed to the appropriate United 
States district court. There it would 
become an action against the United 
States under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act and be the plaintiff’s exclusive judi- 
cial remedy. Government drivers would 
thus cease to be defendants and would 
be relieved of personal liability in such 
cases. These are desirable objectives. 

The bill was amended, however, to re- 
quire the consent of the plaintiff before 
any such action could be removed to a 
Federal court. This amendment is un- 
fortunate, for any plaintiff, by refusing 
to give his consent, could prevent the 
conversion of the action to one under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act and thus 
thwart the sound purposes of the origi- 
nal bill. The amendment also makes 
the bill inconsistent internally and 
could give rise to needless litigation. 

Although unwilling, therefore, to ap- 
prove this bill, I would gladly sign new 
legislation corresponding to H.R. 7577 
as first passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HovssE, June 11, 1960. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ob- 
jections of the President will be spread 
at large upon the Journal and, without 
objection, the bill and message will be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 





OUR LADY OF THE LAKE CHURCH— 
VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC. NO. 414) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following veto mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 5150, “For the relief of Our 
Lady of the Lake Church.” 

The bill would direct a refund to Our 
Lady of the Lake Church, Mandeville, 
La., of $1,284.17 in customs duties as- 
sessed on organ boarding imported from 
Germany. In support of the refund, it 
is asserted that the organ boarding was 
denied free entry despite its hand- 
carved panels which constitute original 
sculptures of the type granted duty-free 
status under applicable law. 

The entry free of duty of certain 
sculptures is permitted, but an express 
provision of the applicable law excludes 
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any articles of utility. The Bureau of 
Customs has determined that the organ 
boarding in question is an article of 
utility within the meaning of the statute, 
and therefore does not meet the require- 
ments for free entry. 

The record contains no reason for 
granting special legislative relief in this - 
case other than the belief that the law 
has been misinterpreted. Special legis- 
lation is not needed, however, in cases 
where the law may have been misinter- 
preted. General law provides procedures 
by which importers may challenge ad- 
ministratively and in the courts, the Bu- 
reau of Customs’ interpretations of the 
laws relating to importation. The 
church did not avail itself of these pro- 
cedures. 

The bill would, therefore, discriminate 
in favor of a single importer who did not 
take advantage of the available 
remedies. Such a result would be un- 
fair to other importers and would create 
an unwise and unsound precedent. 

In view of the foregoing, I am con- 
strained to withhold my approval of H.R. 
5150. 

DwIcutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, June 11, 1960. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ob- 
jections of the President will be spread 
at large upon the Journal and, without 
objection, the bill and message will be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 





GRAND LODGE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
ANCIENT FREE AND ACCEPTED 
MASONS—VETO MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, NO, 416) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following veto mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 8417, “For the relief of 
Grand Lodge of North Dakota, Ancient, 
Free, and Accepted Masons.” 

The bill would direct a refund to the 
Grand Lodge of North Dakota, Ancient, 
Free, and Accepted Masons, of $1,155.26 
in customs duties assessed on Masonic 
jewels, consisting of insignia and em- 
blems composed of metal and other ma- 
terial, imported from Canada. In sup- 
port of the refund, it is asserted that 
such jewels should have been granted 
duty-free status under applicable law. 

The entry free of duty of regalia and 
gems is permitted for the use of a society 
incorporated or established solely for re- 
ligious, philosophical, educational, scien- 
tific, or literary purposes, or for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts. The Bu- 
reau of Customs has determined, how- 
ever, that fraternal organizations, such 
as the Grand Lodge of North Dakota, 
do not meet the requirements for free 
entry. 

No reason has been advanced for 
granting special legislative relief in this 
case other than the belief that the law 
has been misinterpreted. If the law 
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has been misinterpreted, however, there 
is no need for a special bill. General 
law provides procedures by which im- 
porters may challenge, administratively 
and in the courts, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms’ interpretations of the law relating 
to importation. The Grand Lodge has 
not yet availed itself of these procedures, 
but it still has the opportunity to do so. 

The bill would, therefore, discrimi- 
nate in favor of a single importer who 
has not taken advantage of the avail- 
able remedies. Such a result would be 
unfair to other importers and would cre- 
ate an unwise and unsound precedent. 

Although the enrolled bill would pro- 
vide for a refund of $1,155.26, the Treas- 
ury Department has previously advised 
the Congress that the amount of duties 
due upon final liquidation of this entry 
will be only $375.34, and that the dif- 
ference between this figure and the 
amount deposited at the time of entry 
by the Grand Lodge will be refunded 
administratively in any event. 

In view of the foregoing, I am con- 
strained to withhold my approval from 
the bill. 

DwIGntT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, June 11, 1960. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ob- 
jections of the President will be spread 
at large upon the Journal and, without 
objection, the bill and message will be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
District of Columbia day. ‘The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. McMILian], chairman of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 





OVERPAYMENT AND REFUNDS 
OF TAXES ERRONEOUSLY COL- 
LECTED 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 10000) to amend fur- 
ther certain provisions of the District of 
Columbia tax laws relating to overpay- 
ments and refunds of taxes erroneously 
collected, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate amendments be concurred in. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 16, strike out “founded,” and 
insert “founded”’. 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “assessor” in both 
instances and insert “Assessor”. 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “refund” and 
insert “refund,”. 

Page 2, line 24, strike out “Board” and 
insert “Board,”. 

Page 3, line 3, strike out “amended” and 
insert “amended;”. 

ae 3, line 7, strike out “law” and insert 
“law;”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENTS IN 
JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 10761) to provide for the 
representation of indigents in judicial 
proceedings in the District of Columbia, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
amendments be concurred in. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “of 1959”. 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “accept assign- 
ments” and insert “make attorneys avail- 
able”. 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “municipal court 
of” and insert ““Municipal Court for’’. 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “for” and insert 
“on: 

Page 2, lines 7 and 8, strike out “Mental 
Health Commission” and insert “Commission 
on Mental Health”. 

Page 2, line 25, strike out “fee’’ and insert 
“fee; except that the aforesaid sworn state- 
ment in writing shall not be required of 
patients in proceedings before the Commis- 
sion on Mental Health of the District of Co- 
lumbia and proceedings in courts arising 
therefrom.” 

Page 3, line 19, strike out “of” where it 
appears the second time and insert “for’’. 

Page 3, line 22, strike out “of” where it 
appears the first time and insert “for”. 

Page 4, line 1, strike out “Chief Judge of 
the Juvenile Court” and insert “Judge of the 
juvenile court’. 

Page 4, line 4, after “Appeals’’ insert “for 
the District of Columbia”. 

Page 4, lines 16 and 17, after “prescribe.” 
insert “The Director shall be a member of 
the bar of, and qualified to practice law in, 
the District of Columbia.” 

Page 5, line 16, after “employment.” insert 
“Service of individual as a volunteer attorney 
pursuant to this section shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tions 281, 283, 284, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes, nor shall any person serving 
as a volunteer attorney be considered, by rea- 
son of such service, an employee of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for any 
purpose.” * 

Page 6, line 3, after “Appeals” insert “for 
the District of Columbia”. 

Page 6, line 8, strike out “auditor” and in- 
sert” accountant”. 

Page 6, line 16, strike out all after “Src. 
11.” down to and including “Act” in line 
19 and insert “For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year, out of any moneys in the Treasury to 
the credit of the District of Columbia, such 
sums as may be necessary; except that not 
to exceed $75,000 shall be appropriated for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960”. 

Page 7, line 1, strike out all after “Colum- 
bia’’ down to and including “Agency” in 
line 4. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AMENDMENT OF FIRE AND 
CASUALTY ACT 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 10183) to amend the 
Fire and Casualty Act regulating the 
business of fire, marine, and casualty in- 
surance in the District of Columbia, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
amendment be concurred in. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 
Line 6, strike out “or” and insert “of”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





AMENDMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE 
ACT FOR THE DISTRICT OF COo- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 10684) to amend sec- 
tions 1 and 5b of the Life Insurance Act 
for the District of Columbia, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate amendments be 
concurred in. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “ ‘Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table’” and insert “Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table”. 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “ ‘Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table’” and_ insert 
“Standard Ordinary Mortality Table”. 

Page 4, line 19, strike out “ ‘Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table’ ” and insert “Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table”. 

Page 4, line 25, strike out “ ‘Standard In- 
dustrial Mortality Table’,” and insert “Stand- 
ard Ordinary Mortality Table.”’ 

Page 5, line 18, strike out “ ‘Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table,” and insert “Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table.” 

Page 6, lines 4 and 5, strike out “ ‘Extended 
Term Insurance Table’”’ and insert “Extend- 
ed Term Insurance Table’”’. 

Page 6, line 20, strike out “ “fourth” ”’ and 
insert “fourth”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN COLONISTS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 10952) to authorize the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Colonists to use certain real 
property in the District of Columbia as 
the national headquarters of that so- 
ciety, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 
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Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, is this going to cost anything? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No. This will not 
cost any money. It only permits the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Colonists to use the building they 
are now using, which has been rezoned. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
National Society Daughters of the American 
Colonists, a District of Columbia corpora- 
tion, is authorized to use the real property 
described as lot 807 in square numbered 
2512 situated in the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, as the national head- 
quarters of such society. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to permit 
the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Colonists to use the 
property located at premises described as 
lot 807 in square No. 2512 on Massachu- 
setts Avenue as their national head- 
quarters. 

At the present time the property is 
zoned “residential B-restricted.” Prop- 
erty so zoned does not permit a use such 
as is sought by this bill. The National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Colonists, with chapters in every State in 
the Union except three, was incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia in 1921. 

Among the many patriotic and worth- 
while objectives of the society are the 
following: To make research as to the 
history and deeds of the American colo- 
nists, and to record and publish the 
same; to erect memorials to commemo- 
rate colonial deeds and places of interest: 
to inculcate and foster the love of Amer- 
ica and its institutions, by all its resi- 
dents ; to obey its laws, and to venerate its 
flag, the emblem of its power and civic 
righteousness; and for mutual improve- 
ment and educational purposes. 

A subcommittee of the House District 
Committee held a hearing on this bill on 
Friday, April 1, 1960, at which the author 
of the bill, Hon. WaLTER Rocers, 2 Mem- 
ber of Congress from Texas, appeared 
and testified. Hon. David B. Karrick, a 
member of the Board of Commissioners 
for the District of Columbia, also ap- 
peared and testified that while the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
had previously opposed special zoning 
treatment by legislation and could not 
recommend favorable action on the bill 
in view of the fact that the Commis- 
sioners believed that the contemplated 
use of the property as authorized by this 
legislation would have no adverse effect 
on neighboring property, that they would 
= offer objection to the passage of the 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 12055) to incorporate 
the Metropolitan Police Relief Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States. of 
America in Congress assembled, That Clar- 
ence H. Lutz, Francis Conley, Garland B. 
Waters, William G. Schenck, Lawrence D. 
Johnson, Anthony A. Cuozzo, Lester W. Heb- 
bard, and Royce L. Givens are hereby created 
and declared to be a body corporate by the 
name of “Metropolitan Police Relief Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia” (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as the “‘corporation”), 
and by such name shall be known and have 
perpetual succession and the powers and 
limitations contained in this Act. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. The persons named in the first sec- 
tion of this Act are authorized to complete 
the organization of the corporation by the 
selection of officers and employees, the adop- 
tion of a constitution and bylaws not incon- 
sistent with this Act, and the doing of such 
other acts as may be necessary for such 
purpose. 

OBJECT AND PURPOSE OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 3. The corporation shali not be con- 
ducted for profit but shall have as its object 
and purpose, upon the payment of specified 
amounts, the payment of death benefits with 
respect to (1) persons who are or have been 
officers or members of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice force of the District of Columbia, (2) 
wives of persons who are or have been of- 
ficers or members of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia, and (3) 
persons who are or have been employees of 
the District of Columbia assigned to the 
Metropolitan Police Department. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power— 

(1) to enter into contracts with those per- 
sons described in section 3 of this Act to 
pay death benefits with respect to such per- 
sons; 

(2) to issue certificates of membership as 
evidence of the contracts referred to in para- 
graph (1); 

(3) to collect specified amounts with re- 
spect to contracts for the payment of death 
benefits; 

(4) to sue and be sued in any court of 
competent jurisdiction; 

(5) to choose such officers, directors, man- 
agers, agents, and employees as the business 
of the corporation may require; 

(6) to adopt, amend, and alter a consti- 
tution and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act, the laws of the United 
States, and the laws in force in the District 
of Columbia for the management of its prop- 
erty and regulation of its affairs; 

(7) to contract and be contracted with; 

(8) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, or bequest any property, 
real or personal, necessary for attaining the 
object and carrying into effect the purpose of 
the corporation subject to applicable pro- 
visions of law in force in the District of 
Columbia; 

(9) to transfer, encumber, and convey real 
or personal property; 
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(10) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(11) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure such bonds, subject to the laws of the 
United States, and the laws in force in the 
District of Columbia; 

(12) to invest the funds of the corpora- 
tion only in such securities as the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia may approve, from time to time, for 
the investment of funds by fiduciaries oper- 
ating under its jurisdiction; and 

(13) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the object 
and purpose of the corporation. 


MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
the corporation and the rights and privileges 
of members of the corporation shall except 
as provided in this Act, be determined by 
the constitution and bylaws of the corpora- 
tion. 

(b) Only members of the corporation 
shall have the right to vote on matters sub- 
mitted to a vote at meetings of members of 
the corporation. Each member of the cor- 
poration shall have only one vote with re- 
spect to matters submitted to a vote at meet- 
ings of members of the corporation. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION, 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


SEc. 6 (a) Upon enactment of this Act, 
the membership of the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist of those per- 
sons named in the first section of this Act. 
Such persons shall remain on the board of 
directors of the corporation for a period of 
one year from the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) After one year from the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the board of directors 
of the corporation shall be composed of (1) 
one officer or member from each precinct, 
bureau, and division of the Metropolitan 
Police force of the District of Columbia (who 
is a certificate holder of the corporation) 
elected by a majority vote of the certificate 
holders of the corporation who are assigned 
to the precinct, bureau, or division from 
which such officer or member is elected; (2) 
one member of the White House Police force 
(who is a certificate holder of the corpora- 
tion) elected by a majority vote of the cer- 
tificate holders of the corporation who are 
members of the White House Police force; 
and (3) one member of the Retired Men's 
Association of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment (who is a certificate holder of the 
corporation) elected by a majority vote of 
the certificate holders of the corporation who 
are members of such association. 

(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation and shall 
be responsible for the general policies and 
program of the corporation. The board of 
directors may appoint from among its mem- 
bership such committees as it may deem 
advisable to carry out the affairs of the cor- 
poration, including an executive committee 
and an investment committee. 

(dad) The board of directors shall make and 
adopt such bylaws for the conduct of the 
corporation as it may deem necessary and 
proper which are consistent with the terms 
of this Act. 


OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 7. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be a chairman of the board of directors 
who shall also be the president of the cor- 
poration, a vice president, a secretary-treas- 
urer, and an assistant secretary-treasurer. 
The duties of the officers of the corporation 
shall be as prescribed in the constitution 
and bylaws of the corporation. 

(b) Before entering upon his duties as 
secretary-treasurer or as assistant secretary- 
treasurer, each such officer shall be required 
to give a good and sufficient surety bond to 
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the corporation in the amount of $10,000, 
conditioned upon the faithful performance 
of his duties. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion the term “faithful performance of his 
duties” shall include the proper accounting 
for all funds and property received by reason 
of the position or employment of the indi- 
vidual so bonded and all duties and responsi- 
bilities imposed upon such individual by this 
Act and by the constitution and bylaws of 
the corporation. 

(c) The board of directors shall elect the 
officers of the corporation in such manner 
as may be prescribed by the constitution 
and bylaws of the corporation. 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director, except as payment 
of death benefits or as remuneration for 
services which remuneration for services 
must be approved by the board of directors 
of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director who votes for or assents to the 
making of a loan to an officer, director, or 
employee of the corporation, and any offi- 
cer who participates in the making of such 
loan, shall be jointly and severally liable to 
the corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 9. The corporation, and its officers, 
directors, and duly appointed agents, as 
such, shall not contribute to or otherwise 
support or assist any political party or can- 
didate for elective public office. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec. 10. The corporation shall be liable 
for the acts of its officers and agents when 
acting within the scope of their authority. 


CHARITABLE CORPORATION, NOT SUBJECT TO IN- 
SURANCE LAWS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 
Src. 11. The corporation created by this 

Act is declared to be a benevolent and char- 

itable corporation, and all of the funds and 

property of such corporation shall be ex- 
empt from taxation, other than taxation on 
the real property of the corporation. Such 
corporation shall not be subject to the laws 
regulating the business of insurance in the 
District of Columbia. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 12. The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
count and shall keep minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of its members, board of directors, 
and committees having any of the authority 
of the board of directors; and it shall also 
keep a record of the names of its members. 
All books and records of the corporation 
may be inspected by any member, or his 
agent or attorney, for any proper purpose, 
at any reasonable time. 


FILING WITH THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sec. 13. (a) The corporation shall file, with 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia or an agent designated by the 
Board, a copy of its bylaws and copies of the 
forms of contracts to be offered to eligible 
persons. 

(b) The financial transactions of the cor- 
poration shall be audited annually, at the 
end of the fiscal year established by the 
corporation, by an independent certified 
public accountant in accordance with the 
principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial corporate transactions. The audit 
shall be conducted at the place or places 
where the accounts of the corporation are 
normally kept. All books, accounts, finan- 
cial records, reports, files, and all other pa- 
pers, things, or property belonging to or in 
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use by the corporation and necessary to facil- 
itate the audit shall be made available to 
the person or persons conducting the audit; 
and the full facilities for werifying transac- 
tions with the balances of securities held 
by depositors, fiscal agents, and custodians 
shall be afforded to such person or persons. 

(c) A report of such audits shall be made 
by the corporation to the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia or 
an agent designated by the Board not later 
than six months following the close of such 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. 
The report shall set forth the scope of the 
audit and shall include verification by the 
person or persons conducting the audit of 
statements of (1) assets and liabilities, (2) 
capital and surplus or deficit, (3) surplus 
or deficit analysis, (4) income and expenses, 
and (5) sources and application of funds. 
Such report shall also include a statement 
of the operations of the corporation for 
such fiscal year. 

(d) If the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia or an agent des- 
ignated by the Board for such purpose shall 
have reason to believe that the corporation 
is not complying with the provisions of this 
Act, or is being operated for profit, or is 
being fraudulently conducted, they shall 
cause to be instituted the necessary pro- 
ceedings to require compliance with this 
Act, or to enjoin such improper conduct. 


TRANSFER OF CONTRACTS, OBLIGATIONS, AND 
ASSETS 

Sec. 14. The corporation is authorized and 
empowered to take over, assume, and carry 
out all contracts, obligations, and assets of 
the corporation heretofore organized and 
now doing business in the District of Co- 
lumbia under the name of the Metropolitan 
Police Relief Association of the District of 
Columbia, upon discharging or satisfactorily 
providing for the payment and discharge 
of all liability of such corporation and upon 
complying with all laws in force in the 
District of Columbia applicable thereto. 


AGENT IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sec. 15. The corporation shall maintain 
at all times in the District of Columbia a 
designated agent authorized to accept serv- 
ice of process for the corporation, and no- 
tice to or service upon such agent, or mailed 
to the business address of such agent, shall 
be deemed notice to or service upon the cor- 
poration. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO ALTER, AMEND, OR 
REPEAL CHARTER 

Sec. 16. The right to alter, amend, or re- 

peal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
McMILLAN: On page 8 strike line 25 and 
on page 9 strike lines 1 through the word 
“transactions” on line 4 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(b) The accounts of the Corporation 
shall be audited annually in accordance with 
generally accepting auditing standards by 
independent certified public accountants or 
independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory author- 
ity of a state or other political subdivision of 
the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to incorporate the 
Metropolitan Police Relief Association 
of the District of Columbia. 
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In the 85th Congress a bill, H.R. 4840, 
Passed the House but no action was 
taken on this bill in the Senate. 

The Metropolitan Police Relief Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia was 
organized on November 26, 1869, and 
operated as a fraternal mutual benefit 
association on the assessment plan. 
Membership has always been restricted 
to police officers and civilian employees 
of the Metropolitan Police Department 
of the District of Columbia. 

The association was incorporated on 
December 10, 1952, as the Metropolitan 
Police Relief Association of the District 
of Columbia under the provisions of 
chapter 6, title 29, of the District of 
Columbia Code, which deals with chari- 
table, educational, and religious associa- 
tions. 

From its inception, the association has 
never been licensed by the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, never made a report 
to said Superintendent, and has never 
paid any taxes as it does not own any 
real estate. 

The necessity for this legislation was 
brought about because the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance directed a report that 
this association be ordered to cease and 
desist its operation as it was his opinion 
that the association was operating in 
violation of the law. 

This association is a nonprofit organ- 
ization, conducted solely for the welfare 
of employees of the Metropolitan Police 
Department and their families. 





REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 2327) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the bet- 
ter registration of births in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
and ask unanimous consent that the bil 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last 
paragraph of subsection (a) of the first sec- 
tion of the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the better registration of births in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 1, 1907 (34 Stat. 
1010; sec. 6-301, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Upon receipt of any report aforesaid, the 
Director of Public Health shall forward to the 
father of the child, or, if his address be 
unknown, to the mother, an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of such report, and if the in- 
fant delivered be not stillborn, and such re- 
port does not contain the given name of the 
child born, a blank form on which the father 
or mother may certify over his or her signa- 
ture the name of such child, which form, if 
thus executed and returned to said Director, 
shall be a part of the official record of such 
birth. In those cases in which no given name 
of a child has been certified to said Director, 
and a certificate cannot be executed by a 
parent because both parents are deceased, 
unknown, or physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated, the Director is authorized to accept 
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and make a part of the official record of the 
pirth of such child a certificate made in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations as 
may be promulgated by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, who are hereby 
authorized to make rules and regulations 
governing the certification of the given name 
of a child where the birth record pertaining 
to such child does not include such given 
name.” 

Sec. 2. The first section of said Act ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, as amended, is amended 
by adding the following subsection: 

“(c) Wherever in this Act the terms ‘health 
officer’, ‘Director of Public Health’, or ‘Direc- 
tor’ are used, such terms shall mean the 
Director of the Department of Public Health 
of the District of Columbia established by 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia pursuant to the authority contained in 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 
Stat. 824).” 

Sec. 3. This Act shall not be considered as 
affecting the authority vested in the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia by Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 
1952 (66 Stat. 824), and the performance of 
any function vested by said plan in the 
Board of Commissioners or in any office or 
agency under the jurisdiction and control of 
said Board of Commissioners in accordance 
with section 3 of such plan. Any function 
vested by this Act in any office or agency 
established pursuant to such plan shall be 
deemed to be vested in said Board of Com- 
missioners and shall be subject to delegation 
in accordance with said plan. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the better 
registration of births in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” so as 
to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to establish rules 
and regulations permitting the certifica- 
tion of given names for birth records in 
those cases where such names have 
never been properly certified, and where 
because of death or incapacity upon the 
part of parents, proper certification can- 
not be executed. The Director of Pub- 
lic Health would be authorized to accept 
certification made in accordance with 
the regulations authorized by this bill 
to be issued and to make appropriate 
entries upon the official records. 

The act of March 1, 1907, as amended, 
provided, among other things, that upon 
receipt of report of a birth the Director 
of Public Health should forward to the 
father or mother of the child a blank 
form on which the father or mother 
could certify over his or her signature 
the name of such child, which form, if 
thus executed and returned to said 
health officer within 3 months next fol- 
lowing the date of birth, should be a 
part of the official record of such birth. 

Despite the foregoing provision of law 
a large number of birth records main- 
tained by the District of Columbia are 
incomplete either because the person was 
born prior to March 1, 1907, when the 
laws in effect up to that date did not 
require the given name of the child, or 
because the parents have failed to re. 
turn the forms which were sent them 
by the Department of Public Health. In 
cases where births occurred prior to 
March 1, 1907, or where there were 
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births registered thereafter for which a 
given name was never properly certified, 
the persons involved may experience 
difficulty in having the incomplete record 
accepted as proof of birth. Therefore, 
in order to make it possible for a birth 
record to be completed with the given 
name of a child, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia recommended 
to the Congress that subsection (a) of 
the first section of the act approved 
March 1, 1907, as amended, be amended 
in such manner to authorize the certifi- 
cation to the Director of Public Health 
of the District of Columbia of the given 
name of the child to which any such 
birth record may relate, and to authorize 
the Commissioners to make rules and 
regulations to allow the certification of 
given names for birth records where such 
name has never been properly certified 
and a certification cannot be executed 
by a parent because both parents are 
deceased, unknown, or physically or 
mentally incapacitated. 

A public hearing was held on this leg- 
islation on Friday, June 3, 1960, at which 
time no opposition was offered to the bill. 





TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 2439) to authorize certain 
teachers in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to count as creditable 
service for retirement purposes certain 
periods of authorized leave without pay 
taken by such teachers for educational 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
teacher who, on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, retires pursuant to the Act 
entitled “An Act for the retirement of pub- 
lic-school teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia”, approved August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 875), 
as amended, shall be entitled to have in- 
cluded in the years of service creditable to 
him for retirement purposes any period of 
authorized leave of absence which was 
taken by him without pay, and for educa- 
tional purposes; except that credit for any 
such period shall be conditioned upon the 
deposit by such teacher to the credit of the 
teachers’ retirement and annuity fund of 
the District of Columbia of a sum equal to 
the accumulated contributions and inter- 
est which would have been credited to his 
individual account if he had remained on 
active duty in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during any such period: 
Provided, That in order to receive such re- 
tirement credit a teacher must produce evi- 
dence satisfactory to the Superintendent of 
Schools of the District of Columbia that 
the authorized leave of absence without pay 
was taken for educational purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to allow teachers 
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who, subsequent to June 30, 1940, have 
taken authorized leaves of absence with- 
out pay for educational purposes, to 
purchase retirement credit for such 
periods. This bill, if enacted, would then 
put such teachers in the same status for 
retirement purposes as those teachers 
who have benefited by the provisions of 
the act approved June 12, 1940—54 Stat. 
349; sections 31-632 through 31-637, 
D.C. Code, 1951 edition—which law au- 
thorizes certain teachers to take leave 
for educational purposes on the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent of 
School and the approval of the Board of 
Education. 

Hearings were held before a subcom- 
mittee of the House District Committee, 
at which time no testimony in opposition 
to the bill was expressed. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia informed the committee that 
while it is impractical to make an exact 
estimate of the cost it is their belief that 
the cost would not exceed $10,000 per 
year. 





WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN RE- 
GION DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 42) to 
establish an objective for coordinating 
the development of the District of Co- 
lumbia with the development of other 
areas in the Washington metropolitan 
region and the policy to be followed in 
the attainment thereof, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this sounds as if it 
might cost some money. 

Mr. McMILLAN. This joint resolu- 
tion really creates a contact between the 
offices of the various agencies of the 
Washington metropolitan region in con- 
nection with the development of that re- 
gion. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. It is purely a state- 
ment of policy. It says that the Con- 
gress recognizes there is a Federal re- 
sponsibility for assisting in the coordi- 
nation of the problems of development 
in the metropolitan area. It directs the 
Federal agencies to conduct studies and 
make findings to arrive at a solution of 
the problems. There is no cost involved 
in this particular legislation. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Virginia. 
This is merely a declaration of policy. 
In a sense, it is a formal recognition of 
what the Congress has approved since 
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1957 by the creation of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate to ex- 
plore and study metropolitan area prob- 
lems. May I say to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa, that this particu- 
lar measure does not carry any price 
tag at all. 

Mr. GROSS. This does not provide 
for the creation of any more planning 
boards or expanding the already existing 
National Capital Planning Commission? 

Mr. FOLEY. That is correst, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. And it does not provide 
for any additional appropriation? 

Mr. FOLEY. That is correct, sir. 
The bill does not provide for any more 
money. 

Mr. GROSS. This does not have any- 
thing to do with the so-called cultural 
center in Foggy Bottom? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No; and I know my 
colleague is aware that I have the same 
opinion with reference to that, as he 
does. 

Mr. GROSS. This will not provide 
any aid with reference to the construc- 
tion of the so-called Freedom Shrine on 
the other side of the Potomac River with 
reference to which some of us who op- 
pose that are called by Mr. Harry 
Thompson, the Superintendent of Na- 
tional Capital Parks, as nitpickers? 
This will not involve that situation; will 
it? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No; I am opposed 
to that proposition myself. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McMIL- 
LAN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That this Act may be 
cited as the “Washington Metropolitan Re- 
gion Development Act.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that, 
because the District which is the seat of the 
Government of the United States and has 
now become the urban center of a rapidly 
expanding Washington metropolitan region, 
the necessity for the continued and effective 
performance of the functions of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at the seat 
of said Government in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the general welfare of the District 
of Columbia and the health and living stand- 
ards of the people residing or working there- 
in and the conduct of industry, trade, and 
commerce therein require that the develop- 
ment of the District of Columbia and the 
management of its public affairs shall, to 
the fullest extent practicable, be coordinated 
with the development of the other areas of 
the Washington metropolitan region and 
with the management of the public affairs 
of such other areas, and that the activities 
of all of the departments, agencies, and in- 
strumentalities of the Federal Government 
which may be carried out in, or in relation 
to, the other areas of the Washington metro- 
politan region shall, to the fullest extent 
practicable, be coordinated with the de- 
velopment of such other areas and with the 
management of their public affairs; all 
toward the end that, with the cooperation 
and assistance of the other areas of the 
Washington metropolitan region, all of the 
areas therein shall be so developed and the 
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public affairs thereof shall be so managed 
as to contribute effectively toward the solu- 
tion of the community development problems 
of the Washington metropolitan region on 
a unified metropolitan basis. 

Sec. 3. The Congress further declares that 
the policy to be followed for the attainment 
of the objective established by section 2 
hereof, and for the more effective exercise 
by the Congress, the executive branch of the 
Federal Government and the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia and 
all other officers and agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the District of Columbia of their 
respective functions, powers, and duties in 
respect of the Washington metropolitan re- 
gion, shall be that all such functions, powers, 
and duties shall be exercised and carried out 
in such manner as (with proper recognition 
of the sovereignty of the State of Maryland 
and the Commonwealth of Virginia in re- 
spect of those areas of the Washington met- 
ropolitan region as are situate within their 
respective jurisdictions) will best facilitate 
the attainment of such objective of the co- 
ordinated development of the areas of the 
Washington metropolitan region and coordi- 
nated management of their public affairs so 
as to contribute effectively to the solution 
of the community development problems of 
the Washington metropolitan region on a 
unified metropolitan basis. 

Sec. 4. The Congress further declares that, 
in carrying out the policy pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 hereof for the attainment of the ob- 
jective established by section 2 hereof, pri- 
ority should be given to the solution, on a 
unified metropolitan basis, of the problems 
of water supply, sewage disposal, and water 
pollution and transportation. 

Sec. 5. The Congress further declares that 
the officers, departments, agencies, and in- 
strumentalities of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government and the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and the other officers, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the District of Columbia, and 
other agencies of government within the 
Washington metropolitan region are invited 
and encouraged to engage in an intensive 
study of the final report and recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems with a view to sub- 
mitting to the Congress the specific recom- 
mendations of each of the agencies of gov- 
ernment specified. 

Sec. 6. As used herein, the term “Wash- 
ington metropolitan region” includes the 
District of Columbia, the counties of Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges in the State of 
Maryland, the counties of Arlington and Fair- 
fax and the cities of Alexandria and Falls 
Church in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the joint resolution is to es- 
tablish an objective for coordinating the 
development of the District of Columbia 
with the development of other areas in 
the Washington metropolitan region and 
the policy to be followed in the attain- 
ment thereof. 

Section 1 provides that the act may be 
cited as the “Washington Metropolitan 
Region Development Act.” 

Section 2 of the joint resolution recog- 
nizes the need (a) for the development 
of the District of Columbia and manage- 
ment of its public affairs to be coordi- 
nated with the development of the other 
areas of the Washington metropolitan 
region and the management of the pub- 
lic affairs of such other areas and (b) 
for the activities of all agencies of the 
Federal Government carried out in the 
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Washington metropolitan region to be 
coordinated with the development of all 
areas of the region, so that community 
development problems of the region may 
be solved on a unified metropolitan basis. 

Section 3 provides that the Congress 
declares that the functions, powers, and 
duties of the Congress, the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, and 
the Board of Commissioners and all 
other agencies of the District of Colum- 
bia, shall be exercised and carried out in 
such manner as (with proper recogni- 
tion of the sovereignty of the State of 
Maryland and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia in respect of those of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan region as are situ- 
ated within their respective jurisdic- 
tions) will best facilitate the attainment 
of the objective of the coordinated de- 
velopment of the areas of the region and 
coordinated management of the public 
affairs of such agencies so as to con- 
tribute effectively to the solution of the 
community development problems of the 
region on a unified metropolitan basis. 

Section 4 provides that the Congress 
further declares that priority should be 
given to the solution on a unified metro- 
politan basis of the problems of water 
supply, sewage disposal, and water pol- 
lution and transportation. 

Section 5 declares that the officers and 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government and other officers 
and agencies of the District of Colum- 
bia, and other agencies of government 
within the Washington metropolitan re- 
gion are invited and encouraged to en- 
gage in an intensive study of the final 
report and recommendation of the Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan 
Problems—Senate Report No. 38, 86th 
Congress, Ist session, filed January 31, 
1959, pursuant to House Concurrent Res- 
olution 172, 85th Congress—with a view 
to submitting to the Congress the spe- 
cific recommendations of each of the 
agencies of government specified. 

Section 6 defines the Washington met- 
ropolitan region as the District of Co- 
lumbia, the counties of Montgomery and 
Prince Georges in the State of Maryland, 
the counties of Arlington and Fairfax, 
and the cities of Alexandria and Falls 
Church in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. 

A public hearing was held on this bill 
at which time no witnesses appeared in 
opposition thereto. 





GROUP HOSPITALIZATION, INC. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 12520) to amend the 
Act of August 11, 1935, so as to au- 
thorize Group Hospitalization, Inc., to 
enter into contracts with certain dental 
hospitals for the care and treatment of 
individuals, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
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entitled “An Act providing for the incorpora- 
tion of certain persons as Group Hospitaliza- 
tion, Inc.”, approved August 11, 1935 (53 
Stat. 1412), is amended by redesignating 
section 10 as section 11 and by inserting, 
immediately after section 9, the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 10. As used in this Act, the term 
‘hospital’ shall include any dental hospital— 

(1) licensed -by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, 

“(2) approved for listing by the American 
Hospital Association, and 

“(3) approved by the American Dental 
Association, in which hospital any dentist 
may, within the terms of his license, perform 


dental surgery.” 
Sec. 2. Section 5 of such Act (53 Stat. 


1413) is amended by striking out the third 
sentence and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “If said superintendent shall 
have reason to believe that this corporation 
is not complying with the provisions of this 
charter, or is being operated for profit, or 
fraudulently conducted, or is engaging in dis- 
criminatory conduct against any hospital by 
refusing to enter into a contract with such 
hospital as authorized under section 2 of this 
Act, he shall cause to be instituted the neces- 
sary proceedings to enjoin such improper or 
discriminatory conduct, or to dissolve this 
corporation. Any hospital aggrieved by 
such discriminatory conduct may institute 
the necessary proceedings in its own right to 
enjoin such discriminatory conduct, and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia shall have original jurisdiction 
of such proceedings.”. 


Committee amendment: 


On page 1, line 5, strike “1935” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1939.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the act of August 11, 
1939, so as to authorize Group Hospital- 
ization, Inc., to enter into contracts with 
certain dental hospitals for the care and 
treatment of individuals, and for other 
Dp as 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the act 
entitled “An act providing for the in- 
corporation of certain persons as Group 
Hospitalization, Inc.” (53 Stat. 1412), 
so as to permit dental hospitals to 
qualify for contracts with Group Hos- 
pitalization, Inc., in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and also to forbid Group Hos- 
pitalization, Inc., from discriminating 
against any hospital by refusing to enter 
into a contract with it, as authorized 
under section 2 of the act. 

The inclusion of dental hospitals 
among those institutions which can en- 
ter into contracts with Group Hospital- 
ization, Inc., to care for patients would 
be accomplished by adding a complete 
new section to the existing act cited 
above. 

In order to qualify, such dental hos- 
pital will be required to be licensed by 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to be approved 
for listing by the American Hospital 
Association, and also approved by the 
American Dental Association as a hos- 
pital in which any dentist may, within 
the terms of his license, practice dental 
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surgery. At the present time there is 
only one dental hospital in the District 
of Columbia. This is the Mead Dental 
Hospital, located at 1401 16th Street 
NW., in a building erected for this pur- 
pose and completed in January of 1959. 
This hospital complies in every respect 
with the qualifications required by the 
language of this bill. 

This legislation also provides that the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
District of Columbia shall take legal 
proceedings against Group Hospitaliza- 
tion, Inc., if he has reason to believe 
that this corporation is not complying 
with the provisions of its charter, or is 
being operated fraudulently or for profit. 

Also provided is a provision against 
the corporation’s discriminating against 
any hospital by refusing to enter into 
contracts with it under the authority of 
the act. Further, the bill will author- 
ize any hospital so discriminated against 
to institute proceedings in its own right 
to enjoin such discriminatory conduct, 
with the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia having original juris- 
diction of such proceedings. 

This bill essentially will recognize the 
status of qualified dental hospitals in 
the District of Columbia as being on a 
professional par with institutions for 
other types of surgery. 

This legislation will involve no ex- 
penditures of funds. 





LIFE INSURANCE ACT FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 10921) to amend sec- 
tion 35 of chapter III of the Life Insur- 
ance Act for the District of Columbia, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the last sentence of paragraph (a) of sub- 
section (5) of section 35 of chapter III of 
the Life Insurance Act (D.C. Code 35-535 
(5) (a)) is amended to read as follows: “For 
the purpose of this section, real estate shall 
not be deemed to be encumbered by reason 
of the existence of— 

“(i) taxes or assessments that are not de- 
linquent. 

“(ii) assessments or other charges made 
by nongovernmental agencies under instru- 
ments creating or reserving the right to make 
charges for the creation or maintenance of 
roadways, utilities, recreational or other 
community facilities or for supplying serv- 
ices or benefits for the community in which 
such real estate is situated, notwithstanding 
such charges are or may become a lien 
against the real estate, provided no such 
charges are delinquent. 

“(ili) instruments creating or reserving 
mineral, oil, gas, water, or timber rights, 
easements, rights-of-way, joint driveways, 
sewer rights, rights in walls. 

“(iv) building restrictions or other re- 
strictive conditions or covenants, or leases 
with or without an option to purchase. 

“(v) conditions or rights of reentry or 
forfeiture which are insured against by a title 
insurance company, or which cannot cut off, 
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subordinate, or otherwise disturb the afore- 
said first lien on real estate.” 

(b) Subsection (6) of section 35 of chap- 
ter III of the Life Insurance Act (D.C. Code 
35—-535(6)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(6) (a) Notes, bonds, or equipment trust 
certificates secured by any transportation 
equipment leased or sold to a common car- 
rier, domiciled within the United States or 
the Dominion of Canada, with gross reve- 
nues exceeding $1,000,000 in the fiscal year 
immediately preceeding purchase, which 
notes, bonds, or equipment trust certificates 
provide a right to receive determined rental, 
purchase or other fixed obligatory payments 
adequate to retire the obligations within 
20 years from date of issue and also provide 
(i) for the vesting of title to such equip- 
ment, free from encumbrance in a corporate 
trustee or (ii) for the creation of a first lien 
on such equipment, provided at the date of 
purchase such notes, bonds, or trust certifi- 
cates are not in default as to principal or 
interest, and provided further that no com- 
pany shall invest an amount in excess of 2 
per centum of its admitted assets in any one 
issue of such notes, bonds, or equipment 
trust certificates of any one corporation. 

“(b) Notes, bonds, or other evidences of 
indebtedness evidencing rights to receive 
partial payments agreed to be made upon 
any contract of leasing or conditional sale, 
the issue of which has been approved by the 
proper public authority if such approval was 
required by law at the time of issue, if such 
lessee or conditional vendee is a solvent cor- 
poration domiciled within the United States 
or the Dominion of Canada, and if the bonds 
or other evidences of indebtedness, if any, 
of such corporation are eligible as invest- 
ments under the provisions of subsection 
(7) of this section: Provided, however, That 
no company shall invest an amount in ex- 
cess of 2 per centum of its admitted assets 
in any one issue of such notes, bonds, or other 
evidences of indebtedness of any one 
corporation. 

“(c) Equipment or machinery for use in 
transportation, manufacturing, production or 
distribution, leased or to be leased to any 
solvent corporation domiciled within the 
United States or the Dominion of Canada, if 
the bonds or other evidences of indebted- 
ness, if any, of such corporation are eligible 
as investments under the provisions of sub- 
section (7) of this section: Provided, how- 
ever, That no company shall invest an 
amount in excess of 2 per centum of its ad- 
mitted assets in such equipment or ma- 
chinery leased or to be leased to any one 
corporation.” 

(c) Subsection (7) of section 35 of chap- 
ter III of the Life Insurance Act (D.C. Code 
35-535(7)) is amended to read as follows: 

(7) (a) Bonds and other evidences of in- 
debtedness of any solvent corporation cre- 
ated under the laws of the United States 
or any State thereof, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the Dominion of Canada, or any 
Province thereof: Provided, That (i) no com- 
pany shall invest an amount in excess of 2 
per centum of its admitted assets in any one 
issue of such obligations of any one cor- 
poration; (ii) the net earnings of the issuing 
corporation available for its fixed charges 
for a period of five fiscal years next preceding 
the date of acquisition by such insurance 
company shall have averaged yearly, and 
during the last year of said five-year period 
shall have been not less than one and one- 
half times its annual fixed charges at the 
time of the investment, or, if a new issue, 
as shown by the proforma statement of the 
corporation; and (iii) there shall have been 
no defaults in interest thereon, or on any 
such obligations of such corporation which 
are of equal or higher priority with those 
purchased, during the period of five years 
next preceding the date of acquisition, or, if 
outstanding for less than five years, at any 
time since said obligations were issued. 
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The term ‘net earnings available for fixed 
charges’, as used herein, shall mean the net 
income after deducting all operating and 
maintenance expenses, depreciation and de- 
pletion, and taxes other than Federal, State, 
and District of Columbia income taxes, but 
nonrecurring items of income and expense 
may be eliminated. The term ‘fixed charges’ 
as used herein shall include interest on all 
of the fixed interest bearing debt to the corpo- 
ration outstanding and maturing in more 
than one year, as of the date of acquisition, 
and in case of investment in contingent in- 
terest obligations, said term shall also in- 
clude maximum annual contingent interest 
as of said date. The earnings of all pred- 
ecessor, merged, consolidated, or purchased 
companies may be included through the use 
of consolidated or pro forma statements pro- 
vided the fixed charges of all such com- 
panies are also included. 

“(b) Certificates, notes, or other obliga- 
tions issued by trustees or receivers or any 
corporation created or existing under the 
laws of the United States or of any State, 
District, or Territory thereof, which, or the 
assets of which, are being administered under 
the direction of any court having juris- 
diction.”’ 

(d) Subsection (9) of section 35 of chap- 
ter III of the Life Insurance Act (D.C. Code 
35—535(9)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(9)(a) Preferred stock of any solvent 
corporation (other than its own) created 
under the laws of the United States, or of 
any State thereof, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or the Dominion of Canada, or any 
Province thereof, where such corporation 
has not failed in any one of the three fiscal 
years next preceding such investment, to 
have earned a sum applicable to dividends 
on such preferred stock equal at least to 
three times the amount of dividends due in 
that year, or where in case of issuance of 
new preferred stock such earnings applicable 
to dividends are equal to at least three times 
the amount of pro forma annual dividend 
requirements after giving effect to such new 
financing, and where the bonds and other 
evidences of indebtedness, if any, of such 
corporation are eligible as investments under 
the provisions of subsection (7) of this sec- 
tion, and where the total investment in any 
one issue of such preferred stock of any one 
corporation does not exceed 1 per centum 
of the investing company’s admitted assets. 

“(b) Stocks or other securities guaranteed 
by any solvent corporation created under 
the laws of the United States, or any State 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, or the 
Dominion of Canada, or any Province there- 
of, if the guaranteeing corporation has not 
failed in any one of the three fiscal years 
next preceding such investment to have 
earned a sum applicable to interest on out- 
standing indebtedness and dividends on all 
guaranteed stocks equal to at least twice the 
amount of interest and guaranteed dividends 
payable for that year. No company shall 
invest in excess of 1 per centum of its assets 
in any one issue of guaranteed stocks made 
eligible for investment under this sub- 
section.” 

(e) Subsection (10) of section 35 of chap- 
ter III of the Life Insurance Act (D.C. Code 
35-535(10)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(10)(a) Common stocks of any solvent 
corporation (other than its own) created 
under the laws of the United States, or of any 
State thereof, or the District of Columbia, 
or the Dominion of Canada, or any Province 
thereof, which shall have paid common divi- 
dends in cash for not less than five years 
next preceding the purchase of such stocks, 
and where the bonds and other evidences of 
indebtedness, if any, and the preferred stock, 
if any, of such corporation are eligible as 
investments under the provisions of sub- 
sections (7) and (9), respectively, of this 
section, and where the total investment in 
the common stock of any one such corpora- 
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tion does not exceed 1 per centum of the 
investing company’s admitted assets. 

“(b) In addition to the investments au- 
thorized in paragraph (10)(a), common 
stocks of any insurance company (other than 
its own) created under the laws of the 
United States, or of any State thereof, or the 
District of Columbia, where the total costs 
of the investments under this paragraph in 
the common stocks of any one or more in- 
surance companies does not exceed the lesser 
of (i) 4 per centum of the investing com- 
pany’s admitted assets, or (ii) the amount 
of capital, surplus and contingency reserves 
in excess of $150,000: Provided, however, 
That stocks may be acquired under this 
paragraph (10)(b) only with the intention 
of ultimately acquiring ownership or control 
of the issuing corporation to an affiliate or 
a subsidiary and a statement of such inten- 
tion must be incorporated in the resolution 
authorizing the acquisition adopted by the 
board of directors or by a committee of di- 
rectors, officers, or employees of the com- 
pany designated by the board and charged 
with the duty of supervising loans or 
investments.” 

(f) Subsection (11) of section 35 of chap- 
ter III of the Life Insurance Act (D.C. Code 
35-535(11)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(11) Loans upon the pledge of any of the 
securities aforesaid, not exceeding 85 per 
centum of the market value of the collateral 
taken as security at the date of the loan.” 

(g) Paragraph (f) of subsection (14) of 
section 35 of chapter III of the Life Insurance 
Act (D.C. Code 35-535(14)(f)) is amended 
by deleting the last sentence in its entirety 
and substituting the following two sentences 
in lieu thereof: “Such election shall be duly 
authorized and recorded by the board of di- 
rectors or by a committee of directors, of- 
ficers, or employees of the company desig- 
nated by the board charged with the duty of 
supervising loans or investments. The 
minutes of any such committee shall be duly 
recorded and regular reports of such com- 
mittee shall be submitted to the board of 
directors.” 

(h) Section 35 of chapter III of the Life 
Insurance Act (D.C. Code 35-535) is amend- 
ed by adding a new subsection (15) and a 
new subsection (16) immediately following 
subsection (14), which ends with the words 
“as the Superintendent shall direct.” The 
new subsections read as follows: 

“(15) Any domestic life insurance com- 
pany may also lend or invest its funds, to an 
extent that the cost of such investments shall 
not exceed in the aggregate the lesser of (i) 
5 per centum of its total admitted assets, or 
(ii) the amount of capital, surplus, and con- 
tingency reserves in excess of $150,000, in 
loans or investments (other than common 
stocks of insurance companies) not other- 
wise permitted under this section: Provided, 
however, That no company shall invest in 
excess of 1 per centum of its admitted assets 
in any one such loan or investment. The 
company shall keep a separate record of all 
loans and investments made under this sub- 
section. In the event that, subsequently to 
being made under the provisions of this sub- 
section, a loan or investment is determined 
to have become qualified under some other 
part of this section, the company may con- 
sider such loan or investment as being held 
under the applicable provision and such 
loan or investment shall no longer be con- 
sidered as having been made under this sub- 
section. 

“(16) The compliance of a particular in- 
vestment with the restrictions that not more 
than a specified percenage of the investing 
company’s admitted assets may be invested 
therein, as set forth in subsections (6), (7), 
(9), (10), (14), or (15) of this section, 
whichever is applicable, shall be determined 
as of the date of the making or acquisition 
of each such investment.” 
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(i) The second from last paragraph of sec- 
tion 35 of chapter III of the Life Insurance 
Act (D.C. Code 35-535) is amended to read 
as follows: “No loan or investment, except 
loans on the security of life insurance 
policies, shall be made by any such com- 
pany, unless the same shall have been au- 
thorized or be approved by the board of di- 
rectors or by a committee of directors, officers 
or employees of the company designated by 
the board charged with the duty of super- 
vising loans or investments. The minutes of 
any such committee shall be duly recorded 
and regular reports of such committee shall 
be submitted to the board of directors.” 

(j) The next to the last paragraph of sec- 
tion 35 of chapter III of the Life Insurance 
Act (D.C. Code 35-535) is amended by add- 
ing the following sentence at the end there- 
of: “Nothing contained in this paragraph 
shall be construed to invalidate or prohibit 
such a company from joining with one or 
more other investors to share in the purchase 
of any securities or the making of any loan 
for investment purposes.” 

(kK) The last paragraph of section 35 of 
chapter III of the Life Insurance Act (D.C. 
Code 35-535) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing at the end thereof: “Any domestic 
life insurance company may acquire and 
hold securities or other property if distribut- 
ed to it as a dividend or as a lawful dis- 
tribution of assets, or if acquired by it pur- 
suant to a lawful plan of reorganization, or 
if acquired pursuant to a lawful and bona 
fide agreement of bulk reinsurance or con- 
solidation. If any securities so acquired 
shall consist in whole or in part of stock or 
shares of any company, or of bonds or other 
obligations, which do not meet the require- 
ments for eligibility set out in this section, 
then any such securities so received shall be 
disposed of within five years from the time of 
acquisition, unless at any time after such 
acquisition the securities shall have met such 
requirements and the company has notified 
the Superintendent thereof, or unless the 
company file with the Superintendent of In- 
surance an application for extension of time, 
supported by such evidence as may be re- 
quired by the Superintendent, establishing 
to his satisfaction that an extension would 
be to the advantage of the company and 
that the interests of the company would be 
affected adversely by a forced sale thereof, 
in which event the time for the sale may be 
extended to such time as the Superintendent 
shall direct.” 


Committee amendments: 


On page 7, strike lines 17 through 25, in- 
clusive. 

On page 8, strike lines 1 through 25, in- 
clusive. 

On page 9, line 1, strike “(f)’’ and insert 
“(67 

On page 9, line 7, strike ‘(g)” and insert 
“(7h 

On page 9, line 18, strike “(h)” and insert 
“ry. 

On page 10, line 24, strike “(i)” and insert 
“ny; 

On page 11, line 10, strike “‘(j)" and insert 
(i) -.. 

On page 11, line 18, strike “(k)’’ and insert 
“133° 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr.McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, section 
35-535 of the District of Columbia Code— 
section 35, chapter III of the act of June 
19, 1934, entitled “An act to regulate the 
business of life insurance in the District 
of Columbia,” as amended—defines and 
limits the types of investments which a 
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District of Columbia life insurance com- 
pany may make. The last major revi- 
sion of this section was enacted in 1948— 
Public Law 672, 80th Congress. 

The purpose of this bill is to modernize 
this section of the Life Insurance Act and 
to give recognition to developments in 
the general investment operations and 
methods in the United States by (a) 
clarifying and expanding some provisions 
of the present law, and (b) authorizing 
new types of investments for domestic 
life insurance companies. 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


The amendments of section 35-535 
contained in the bill may be summarized 
as follows: 

First. To clarify and slightly expand 
the definition of what may be 
disregarded in determining whether a 
mortgage loan will be a first lien on real 
estate. 

Second. To provide for purchase of in- 
vestments secured by leasing or condi- 
tional sales contracts of solvent corpora- 
tions other than common carriers and to 
provide further for direct leasing of 
equipment or machinery to such corpo- 
rations without the intervention of a 
third party lessor. 

Third. To strengthen the definition of 
“net earnings available for fixed charges” 
in testing whether corporate bonds meet 
the tests for investments by life insur- 
ance companies and to authorize life in- 
surance companies to purchase obliga- 
tions issued by court-appointed trustees 
or receivers. 

Fourth. To permit life insurance com- 
panies to invest in guaranteed as well as 
preferred stocks. 

Fifth. To permit life insurance com- 
panies to invest a limited portion of their 
assets in the common stocks of other in- 
surance companies with the intention 
that the two companies shall operate as 
affiliates. 

Sixth. To restrict collateral loans to 
85 percent of the market value of col- 
lateral. 

Seventh. To permit investment com- 
mittees established by the boards of di- 
rectors of life insurance companies to in- 
clude officers or employees of the com- 
panies who are not members of the 
board. 

Eighth. To permit life insurance com- 
panies to lend or invest not more than 
5 percent of their admitted assets in 
forms of investments not otherwise spe- 
cifically defined in the statute. 

Ninth. To clarify that a particular in- 
vestment shall be tested as of the date it 
is made in determining whether it com- 
plies with one of the limits in the statute 
as to the percentage of the investing 
company’s assets which may be invested 
in such security. 

Tenth. To provide that a life insurance 
company may join with one or more 
other investors to share in the making of 
loans or purchase of securities. 

Eleventh. To provide that securities 
not authorized by the statute acquired by 
a life insurance company by distribution 
as a dividend or in any other lawful 
manner may be held up to 5 years before 
disposal, with provision for a further ex- 
tension of time at the discretion of the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
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EXEMPTING FROM DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA INCOME TAX COMPEN- 
SATION PAID TO ALIEN EM- 
PLOYEES BY CERTAIN INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 2954) to exempt from the 
District of Columbia income tax com- 
pensation paid to alien employees by cer- 
tain international organizations, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could we have an ex- 
planation of this bill? How much reve- 
nue is going to be lost by giving this 
exemption to aliens? 

Mr. McMILLAN. May I state to the 
gentleman from Iowa that this bill was 
requested by the Department of State 
and would only affect members of NATO 
and other aliens here on business of that 
nature. They are here in the interest of 
the affairs of their country and we 
thought it would not be right to impose 
an additional tax on them. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this work both 
ways? What happens to our people 
overseas in the NATO organization? 
Are they exempt or are they taxed in 
foreign countries? 

Mr. McMILLAN. When they are at- 
tending meetings? 

Mr. GROSS. These people are doing 
more than just attending meetings; are 
they not? This involves more than 
casual meetings. These people, appar- 
ently, are stationed in this country; is 
that correct? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Well, a person who 
is stationed in New York is exempt from 
taxes in the State of New York. 

Mr. GROSS. American employees of 
the United Nations pay taxes and then 
are reimbursed for the Federal taxes 
that they pay. We all know that, but 
what I am trying to find out is whether 
our employees in foreign countries are 
given the same treatment as proposed in 
this bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I understand they 
are and they are also exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Mr. GROSS. And this would involve 
a loss to the District of Columbia of how 
much money? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think it amounts 
to around $30,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McM11- 
LAN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2(b) of title III of the District of Colum- 
bia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, 
as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 47-1557a), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(16) COMPENSATION RECEIVED BY ALIENS 
From CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
rrions.—In the case of an individual who is 
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not a national of the United States, salaries, 
wages, or compensation for personal services 
rendered as an employee of an international 
organization (as defined in section 1 of 
International Organizations Immunities Act 
(22 US.C. sec. 288)) which is entitled to 
enjoy privileges, exemptions, and immuni- 
ties provided by such Act.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply only to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to exempt 
from the District of Columbia income 
tax compensation paid to alien em- 
ployees by certain international organi- 
zations. 

Aliens employed by the Organization 
of American States—OAS—which in- 
cludes the Pan American Union and 
the Inter-American Defense Board, and 
by the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tions—PAHO—have been subject to Dis- 
trict of Columbia income taxation on 
the salary paid them by the employer 
international organization. 

However, a disparity between alien 
employees of the OAS and the PAHO 
on the one hand and alien employees 
of other international organizations lo- 
cated in the United States was made 
apparent by the fact that alien em- 
ployees of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development are ex- 
empt from District of Columbia income 
taxation by virtue of the provisions of 
the Bretton Woods Agreement Act of 
July 31, 1945. 

In addition, alien employees of the 
United Nations in New York City are 
exempt from the payment of New York 
State income tax as a result of New 
York State Assembly legislative action. 

All aliens employed by international 
organizations which have been designat- 
ed by the President as entitled to the 
benefits of the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act are exempt from 
Federal income taxation. This includes 
the OAS and the PAHO which were so 
designated by Executive order of the 
President in 1946. 

In recent years both the OAS and 
the PAHO have sought to overcome this 
disparity by reimbursing the alien em- 
ployees to the extent of the income tax 
paid by them on their international or- 
ganization salary. 

Approximately 100 employees will be 
affected by this legislation and it will 
involve a loss of revenue to the District 
of Columbia in an amount estimated to 
be $30,000. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia have expressed ap- 
proval of the legislation. 





UNIFORM LAW FOR TRANSFER OF 
SECURITIES IN DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 

up the bill (H.R. 10021) providing a uni- 

form law for the transfer of securities 
to and by fiduciaries in the District of 

Columbia, and ask unanimous consent 

that the bill be considered in the House 

as in the Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

DEFINITIONS 

Secrion 1. In this Act, unless the context 
otherwise requires: 

(a) “Assignment” includes any written 
stock power, bond power, bill of sale, deed, 
declaration of trust or other instrument of 
transfer. 

(b) “Claim of beneficial interest” includes 
a claim of any interest by a decedent’s 
legatee, distributee, heir or creditor, a bene- 
ficiary under a trust, a ward, a beneficial 
owner of a security registered in the name 
of a nominee, or a minor owner of a security 
registered in the name of a custodian, or a 
claim of any similar interest, whether the 
claim is asserted by the claimant or by a 
fiduciary or by any other authorized person 
on his behalf, and includes a claim that the 
transfer would be in breach of fiduciary 
duties. 

(c) “Corporation” 
public corporation, 
issuing a security. 

(d) “Fiduciary” means an executor, ad- 
ministrator, trustee, guardian, committee, 
conservator, curator, tutor, custodian or 
nominee. 

(e) “Person” includes an individual, a 
corporation, government or governmental 
subdivision or agency, business trust, estate, 
trust, partnership or association, two or 
more persons having a joint or common in- 
terest, or any other legal or commercial 
entity. 

(f) “Security” includes any share of 
stock, bond, debenture, note or other se- 
curity issued by a corporation which is 
registered as to ownership on the books of 
the corporation. 

(g) “Transfer” means a change on the 
books of a corporation in the registered 
ownership of a security. 

(h) “Transfer agent” means a person em- 
ployed or authorized by a corporation to 
transfer securities issued by the corporation. 


REGISTRATION IN THE NAME OF A FIDUCIARY 


Sec. 2. A corporation or transfer agent 
registering a security in the name of a per- 
son who is a fiduciary or who is described as 
a fiduciary is not bound to inquire into the 
existence, extent, or correct description of the 
fiduciary relationship, and thereafter the 
corporation and its transfer agent may as- 
sume without inquiry that the newly reg- 
istered owner continues to be the fiduciary 
until the corpoartion or transfer agent re- 
ceives written notice that the fiduciary is no 
longer acting as such with respect to the 
particular security. 


ASSIGNMENT BY A FIDUCIARY 


Sec. 3. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, a corporation or transfer agent 
making a transfer of a security pursuant to 
an assignment by a fiduciary— 

(a) may assume without inquiry that the 
assignment, even though to the fiduciary 
himself or his nominee, is within his au- 
thority and capacity and is not in breach of 
his fiduciary duties; 

(b) may assume without inquiry that the 
fiduciary has complied with any controlling 
instrument and with the law of the jurisdic- 
tion governing the fiduciary relationship, in- 
cluding any law requiring the fiduciary to 
obtain court approval of the transfer; and 

(c) is not charged with notice of and is 
not bound to obtain or examine any court 
record or any recorded or unrecorded docu- 
ment relating to the fiduciary relationship or 
the assignment, even though the record or 
document is in its possession. 


means a private or 
association or trust 
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EVIDENCE OF APPOINTMENT OR INCUMBENCY 


Sec. 4. A corporation or transfer agent 
making a transfer pursuant to an assignment 
by a fiduciary who is not the registered owner 
shall obtain the following evidence of ap- 
pointment or incumbency: 

(a) In the case of a fiduciary appointed or 
qualified by a court, a certificate issued by or 
under the direction or supervision of that 
court or an Officer thereof and dated within 
sixty days before the transfer; or 

(b) In any other case, a copy of a docu- 
ment showing the appointment or a certifi- 
cate issued by or on behalf of a person rea- 
sonably believed by the corporation or trans- 
fer agent to be reponsible or, in the absence 
of such a document or certificate, other evi- 
dence reasonably deemed by the corporation 
or transfer agent to be appropriate. Corpo- 
rations and transfer agents may adopt stand- 
ards with respect to evidence of appointment 
or incumbency under this subsection (b) 
provided such standards are not manifestly 
unreasonable. Neither the corporation nor 
transfer agent is charged with notice of the 
contents of any document obtained pursuant 
to this subsection (b) except to the extent 
that the contents relate directly to the ap- 
pointment or incumbency. 


ADVERSE CLAIMS 


Sec. 5. (a) A person asserting a claim of 
beneficial interest adverse to the transfer of 
a security pursuant to an assignment by a 
fiduciary may give the corporation or trans- 
fer agent written notice of the claim. The 
corporation or transfer agent is not put on 
notice unless the written notice identifies 
the claimant, the registered owner and the 
issue of which the security is a part, provides 
an address for communications directed to 
the claimant and is received before the trans- 
fer. Nothing in this Act relieves the cor- 
poration or transfer agent of any liability 
for making or refusing to make the transfer 
after it is so put on notice, unless it pro- 
ceeds in the manner authorized in subsection 
(b). 

(b) As soon as practicable after the presen- 
tation of a security for transfer pursuant to 
an assignment by a fiduciary, a corporation 
or transfer agent which has. received notice 
of a claim of beneficial interest adverse to 
the transfer may send notice of the presenta- 
tion by registered or certified mail to the 
claimant at the address given by him. If the 
corporation or transfer agent so mails such 
a notice it shall withhold the transfer for 
thirty days after the mailing and shall then 
make the transfer unless restrained by a court 
order. 


NONLIABILITY OF CORPORATION AND TRANSFER 


AGENT 


Sec. 6. A corporation or transfer agent in- 
curs no liability to any person by making a 
transfer or otherwise acting in a manner 
authorized by this Act. 


NONLIABILITY OF THIRD PERSONS 


Sec. 7. (a) No person who participates in 
the acquisition, disposition, assignment or 
transfer of a security by or to a fiduciary in- 
cluding a person who guarantees the signa- 
ture of the fiduciary is liable for participa- 
tion in any breach of fiduciary duty by reason 
of failure to inquire whether the transaction 
involves such a breach unless it is shown that 
he acted with actual knowledge that the pro- 
ceeds of the transaction were being or were to 
be used wrongfully for the individual benefit 
of the fiduciary or that the transaction was 
otherwise in breach of duty. 

(b) If a corporation or transfer agent 
makes a transfer pursuant to an assignment 
by a fiduciary, a person who guaranteed the 
signature of the fiduciary is not liable on 
the guarantee to any person to whom the 
corporation or transfer agent by reason of 
this Act incurs no liability. 

(c) This section does not impose any lia- 
bility upon the corporation or its transfer 
agent. 
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TERRITORIAL APPLICATION 

Sec. 8. (a) The rights and duties of a 
corporation and its transfer agents in regis- 
tering a security in the name of a fiduciary 
or in making a transfer of a security pur- 
suant to an assignment by a fiduciary are 
governed by the law of the jurisdiction under 
whose laws the corporation is organized. 

(b) This Act applies to the rights and 
duties of a person other than the corporation 
and its transfer agents with regard to acts 
and omissions in the District of Columbia 
in connection with the acquisition, disposi- 
tion, assignment or transfer of a security by 
or to a fiduciary and of a person who guar- 
antees in the District of Columbia the sig- 
nature of a fiduciary in connection with such 
a transaction. 

TAX OBLIGATIONS 

Sec. 9. This Act does not affect any obli- 
gation of a corporation or transfer agent 
with respect to estate, inheritance, succession 
or other taxes imposed by the laws of the 
District of Columbia. 

UNIFORMITY OF INTERPRETATION 

Sec. 10. This Act shall be so construed as 
to effectuate its general purpose to make uni- 
form the law of those States which enact it. 

SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 11. This Act may be cited as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Uniform Act for Simplifi- 
cation of Fiduciary Security Transfers. 

REPEAL 

SEc. 12. Section 3 of the Uniform Fidu- 
ciaries Act, approved May 14, 1928 (45 Stat. 
510), is herey repealed. 

TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 


Sec. 13. This Act shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 3, line 8, strike “corpoartion” and 
insert “corporation”’. 

On page 8, line 7, strike “herey” and in- 
sert “hereby”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
a uniform law for the transfer of se- 
curities to and by fiduciaries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By reason of court decisions holding 
corporations and their transfer agents 
liable for transfers of securities in 
breach of trust due to failure of in- 
quiring into the powers of the fiduciary 
when such inquiry would have disclosed 
the breach of trust, corporations and 
their transfer agents now require docu- 
mentation when making fiduciary trans- 
fers of securities, showing the authority 
of the fiduciary, the terms of the fidu- 
ciary relationship, and the propriety of 
transfer by the fiduciary. In his “Com- 
ment on the Uniform Act for Simpli- 
fication of Fiduciary Security Trans- 
fers,’ Austin Wakeman Scott, Dane 
professor of law, Harvard Law School, 
stated: 

It seems to me wrong to impose this duty 
of inquiry, this duty to oversee the admin- 
istration of the trust. The effect is very 
seldom to prevent a dishonest trustee from 
committing a breach of trust but always to 
delay an honest trustee in his administra- 
tion of the trust. The question is what to 
do about it. It has been very generally 
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agreed that there ought to be a law giving 
relief, and statutes have been enacted in 
many States. 


The adoption of this act is necessary 
in order to relieve corporations and their 
transfer agents of the duty to inquire 
into the propriety of a fiduciary trans- 
fer and the supplying of the now neces- 
sary documents—such duties were never 
included under the laws of England and 
there is no sound reason for our Amer- 
ican decisions to impose them on cor- 
porations and their transfer agents. 
Moreover, a dishonest fiduciary, for 
whom the present system was designed, 
may easily avoid detection by either sell- 
ing a security and absconding with the 
proceeds or, in the event the instrument 
under which he is acting or the laws of 
the State or the situs of the trust per- 
mits, by transferring a security to the 
name of a nominee. The act accom- 
plishes this purpose in that it provides 
that a corporation or transfer agent 
need not inquire into the fiduciary re- 
lationship when registering a security 
and thereafter may assume the newly 
registered owner continues to be the 
fiduciary until written notice to the con- 
trary is received; further, that when 
making a transfer of a security pur- 
suant to an assignment by a fiduciary, 
a corporation or transfer agent may as- 
sume without inquiry that a transfer is 
within the authority of the fiduciary 
and not in breach of a fiduciary duty, 
that the fiduciary has complied with any 
controlling instrument and the law, in- 
cluding any law requiring court ap- 
proval, and is not charged with notice 
of court records or other documents even 
though in the fiduciary’s possession. 

Should a person have a claim of bene- 
ficial interest adverse to the transfer of 
a security pursuant to an assignment by 
a fiduciary, section 5 of the act provides 
the mechanics by which such person 
may put the corporation or its transfer 
agent on notice of a claim. Thus the 
act relieves the corporation or its trans- 
fer agent of the necessity of burden- 
some documentation and of liability on 
fiduciary transfers for which no written 
notice has been received that the fidu- 
ciary has ceased to act and no notifica- 
tion received of adverse claims. 

The adoption of the Uniform Act for 
Simplification of Fiduciary Security 
Transfers will eliminate the expense and 
unnecessary redtape in security trans- 
actions by fiduciaries (and at the same 
time provide protection for beneficiaries 
against improper transfers by notice to 
the corporation or transfer agent). 

The adoption of this legislation would 
permit banks and trust companies of 
the District of Columbia to avail them- 
selves of its benefits, which are enjoyed 
by banking institutions in 17 States that 
have adopted this act and in several 
other States which have effective sim- 
plification legislation. 





TIME IN WHICH CAVEAT TO A WILL 
MUST BE FILED IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 

up the bill (H.R. 11931) to amend the 

act of March 3, 1901, with respect to the 
time within which a caveat to a will 
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must be filed in the District of Columbia, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
137 of the Act entitled “An Act to establish 
a code of law for the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 3, 1901, as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 19-309), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 137. Caveat.—After a will has been 
admitted to probate, any person in interest 
shall have six months from the date of the 
order of probate in which to file a caveat to 
said will, praying that the probate thereof 
be revoked.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only to wills 
admitted to probate after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to amend 
the act of March 3, 1901, to reduce the 
time for the filing of a caveat from 1 year 
to 6 months. This legislation would 
amend existing law which is somewhat 
ambiguous in language. 

Prior to the amendment of June 24, 
1949, the District of Columbia Code al- 
lowed 1 year from probate for the filing 
of a caveat to a will of real estate and 
3 months for the filing of a caveat toa 
will of personal property. 

A persuasive reason for shortening the 
present l-year period of limitations is 
to make it correspond with the 6-month 
period of administration permitted by 
the amendment to title 20, section 601, 
of the code, and the 6-month period 
within which a surviving spouse must re- 
nounce the deceased spouse’s will. The 
shortened period for notice to creditors 
and the privilege of filing a final ac- 
count at the end of the 6 months is ren- 
dered largely inutile by the possibility 
of a caveat to the will being filed at any 
time up to the close of 1 year from the 
date of probate. 

In very many simple estates, executors 
could file their final accounts in 6 months 
from appointment if the danger of a 
caveat were outlawed at the same time as 
claims of creditors. Where accounts are 
not filed until expiration of the full 12- 
month period, distribution cannot usual- 
ly be made until about 15 months or so 
after death. Asa result, it is frequently 
necessary to compute and pay interest on 
cash legacies. With a 6-month limita- 
tion period for caveat, this complication 
could be avoided and the work of both 
executors and the accounting division of 
the Office of the Register of Wills simpli- 
fied. 





AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MOTOR VEHICLE PARKING FACIL- 
ITY ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 12597) to amend the 
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District of Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Parking Facility Act of 1942, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7 of the District of Columbia Motor Ve- 
hicle Parking Facility Act of 1942 (D.C. 
Code, 40-808) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“None of the moneys deposited in the special 
account in the Treasury of the United States 
under this section shall be used to pay the 
compensation of any person whose duties are 
those of a parking meter attendant.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law no person other than an offi- 
cer or member of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia, the United 
States Park Police, the White House Police, 
the Zoo Police, and the United States Cap- 
itol Police shall be authorized to enforce any 
law, rule, or regulation relating to the 
parking of vehicles in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was ‘read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
District of Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Parking Facility Act of 1942—District of 
Columbia Code 40-—808—provides that all 
moneys collected from parking meters 
or derived from the sale of any real or 
personal property belonging to the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Parking Agency shall be de- 
posited in a special account in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit 
of the District of Columbia. Further, it 
is stipulated that these funds shall be 
appropriated and used solely for the pur- 
poses set forth in the chapter. ‘These 
provisions have always been strictly 
adhered to. Recently, however, there 
has been some discussion by District of 
Columbia officials of a plan to utilize 
some of this money for paying parking 
meter attendants, who would not be offi- 
cers or members of the police agencies 
of the District of Columbia but simply 
citizens designated by these agencies to 
issue tickets for parking meter viola- 
tions. The purpose of this bill is to 
forbid any of the moneys in this special 
account from being expended for this 
purpose. 

Further, the bill forbids the utiliza- 
tion of such parking meter attendants 
completely by stating that no person 
except officers or members of the Metro- 
politan Police force of the District of 
Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, the 
White House Police, the Zoo Police, or the 
U.S. Capitol Police shall be authorized to 
enforce any vehicle parking law or reg- 
ulation. 

The intent of the bill, therefore, is to 
retain the enforcement of parking laws 
and regulations as the exclusive preroga- 
tive and duty of the regular officers and 
members of those police forces. The 
members of the House District Commit- 
tee feel that it is not proper for this 
duty or any other phase of law enforce- 
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ment to be engaged in by persons who 
are not cloaked with any real police au- 
thority. 

The committee feels also that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with its high rate of 
incidence of assaults and yokings in its 
streets, needs more man-hours of polic- 
ing of these streets. Hence, it is their 
conviction that more time spent by po- 
lice officers in parking meter enforce- 
ments will result in their spending more 
time actually on the streets, to the defi- 
nite benefit of the city. 





AMENDING THE UNIFORM NAR- 
COTIC DRUG ACT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 12584) to amend the 
Uniform Narcotic Drug Act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 10 of the Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug Act (52 Stat. 785) is amended by 
striking out “, (5) not more than one-sixth 
of a grain of dihydrocodeinone or any of its 
salts.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike “salts.” and insert 
in lieu thereof “salts’’. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the Uni- 
form Narcotic Drug Act for the District 
of Columbia (52 Stat. 785) so as to pro- 
hibit the sale of medicinal preparations 
containing one-sixth of a grain or less of 
dihydrocodeinone or any of its salts, per 
fluid ounce, without a physician’s pre- 
scription. 

The reason for this proposed legisla- 
tion is the growing awareness of the 
danger involved in the uncontrolled 
availability of this drug in the concen- 
tration indicated, usually in the form 
of cough syrup. It has been found pos- 
sible for a person to drink a sufficient 
quantity of such a preparation and 
within a short time to experience a defi- 
nite narcotic reaction as a result, and 
consequently there has been an increas- 
ing misuse of this drug. 

Mr. Henry L. Giordano, Acting Com- 
missioner of Narcotics for the U.S. 
Treasury Department, advised the House 
District Committee in a written report 
that there are at present approximately 
182 preparations now on the market con- 
taining not more than one-sixth grain 
of dihydrocodeinone or its salts per 
ounce. However, they report further 
that not all of these preparations have 
attained national distribution as yet, and 
they believe that about six are being 
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distributed and abused in the District of 
Columbia at the present time. 

According to reports, a cough syrup 
designated commercially as “Cosanyl” is 
the most generally available of these 
preparations, and hence is the most 
widely misused. All such preparations, 
however, represent a grave hazard to the 
safety of the citizens of the city. 

Federal legislation has been passed in 
this session of the Congress which will 
prohibit the sale of this drug, as de- 
scribed in this bill, without prescription 
on a nationwide basis. However, this 
legislation will not go into effect until 
January 1961. 

Meanwhile, the House District Com- 
mittee feels that this problem involves 
a highly dangerous situation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which urgently de- 
mands an immediate solution. Hence, 
at a meeting of the full House District 
Committee on Friday, June 10, the mem- 
bers present voted unanimously to report 
this bill, which will protect the citizens 
of the District of Columbia from this 
peril. 

This bill will not involve any expendi- 
ture of funds. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert after the 
passage of each bill on the District Cal- 
endar considered today, an explanation 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the 
mutual security appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1961. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der against the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the minority 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
minority views to be printed with the 
report of the majority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 





ONE STEP FORWARD AND THREE 
STEPS BACKWARD 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
entering the closing weeks of this session 
of Congress, and as yet, very little real 
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progress has been made toward legisla- 
tion to provide adequate health care for 
the aged. At this late date it would 
serve no purpose for me again to go into 
the tragic statistics which demonstrate 
the urgent need for such legislation. 

THE AGED HAVE PRESSING HEALTH NEEDS 


In the face of the volumes of evidence 
compiled by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and by Senator McNamara’s Sub- 
committee on the Aged, open-minded 
persons have conceded that the aged 
have very pressing health needs, that 
they are not getting the help they require 
because it is beyond their means, and 
that Federal action is needed to relieve 
the situation. 

The question now is, What form shall 
such Federal action take? For my part, 
I have an open mind as to what form 
the legislation should take, as long as it 
promises to provide an adequate solution 
to the problem. 

During this Congress I have strongly 
advocated the measure introduced by my 
colleague, the Honorable AIME Foranp, of 
Rhode Island. Nevertheless, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] 
and I have always stood ready to give 
our support to any alternative proposal 
which would do the job at hand as well 
or better than the Forand bill. The rec- 
ord for the present session of Congress 
will show to date a succession of unsuc- 
cessful attempts to develop such a work- 
able alternative. It is, however, not too 
late for action. 

NO GOOD CASE FOR THESE ALTERNATIVES 


Last year Secretary Flemming re- 
ported to the Committee on Ways and 
Means that not only did the administra- 
tion oppose the Forand bill, but also that 
no Federal action was necessary. Sub- 
sequently Senator Javits and others in- 
troduced their alternative to the Forand 
bill. Briefly this bill—S. 3350—would 
provide for Federal subsidies to States 
which provided subsidies to private or- 
ganizations offering health insurance to 
the aged at a premium based on income. 
As the able gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MacHrowicz], a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee pointed out, 
this was a pie-in-the-sky proposal for 
several reasons. First, it would be ad- 
ministratively impractical. Second, it 
would depend upon heavy financial out- 
lays by the States, many of whom are 
already in fiscal difficulty. Third, even if 
all other obstacles were overcome, there 
would be no guarantee that the benefits 
provided would be any where near ade- 
quate in scope or amount. There are 
other objections to this plan such as the 
humiliation and administrative snooping 
involved in applying the income or needs 
test. 

In the middle of March, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means went into execu- 
tive session to consider, among other 
things, health care for the aged. By 
this time, Mr. Flemming had changed his 
tune and began promising an adminis- 
tration alternative to the Forand bill. 

The resulting proposal may have been 
designed by an outside consultant named 
Rube Goldberg. So far as I know, the 
administration proposal has not been 
reduced to draft legislation. It may be 
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well nigh impossible to do so. At any 
rate, the central idea seems to be that 
the Federal Government subsidize any 
State governments which are willing to 
go into the business of selling health in- 
surance to the aged. Two new gimmicks 
were added called deductible and co- 
insurance. In simple terms the State 
health insurance policies would cover 
only 80 percent of yearly medical ex- 
penses in excess of $250. Even this cov- 
erage would be available only to persons 
who meet certain income limitations. 
DIFFICULT TO ADMINISTER 


This proposal has most of the same 
defects as the Javits’ bill: It would be 
difficult and expensive to administer, it 
would place too heavy financial burdens 
on the States, and it has a needs test— 
called an income limitation. In addition 
the gimmicks mentioned above make 
certain that benefits will be inadequate. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
did not approve the administration pro- 
posal. The committee tried its hand at 
developing a reasonable alternative to 
the Forand bill but with no greater suc- 
cess than in earlier proposals. 

THE VIGOR IS MISSING 


As I see it, the committee proposal is 
a sort of cross between public assistance 
and the administration proposal. The 
result is a mongrel which does not prom- 
ise a great deal of hybrid vigor. It is 
pretty much the same old story: The 
Federal Government would subsidize 
States which provided medical benefits 
to persons meeting a needs test. The 
deductible is also included under a dif- 
ferent name. The public assistance pro- 
grams under which payments made for 
medical care are to be beefed up. 

It seems to me that all three of the 
alternative proposals show an unwill- 
ingness to face up to the problem and 
meet it squarely. 

A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Health care for the aged is a national 
problem which requires a national solu- 
tion. 

There is a given number of aged per- 
sons who need more medical care than 
they can afford to buy. If we agree that 
they must have such care, we must also 
agree to pay for it one way or another. 
Proponents of alternative plans seem to 
feel that something can be had for noth- 
ing if only it is paid for out of State 
treasuries, some of which are already de- 
pleted. There are even more fundamen- 
tal objections to these alternatives. 

The greatest of these objections is the 
pauper approach whether you call it a 
needs test, or income limitation, or med- 
ical indigency. Because of the rising 
costs of medical care it is necessary, 
morally, socially, and economically that 
we help people help themselves 

This can be an unpleasant business 
for all concerned. The taxpayer must 
bear the cost and the recipient must 
surrender his dignity and his independ- 
ence. 

LET US HELP PEOPLE TO HELP THEMSELVES 


It would be much better from all 
points of view if we could help people to 
help themselves. That is what the 
Forand bill would do. It would make it 
possible for our people to pay in ad- 
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vance, during their working years, for 
the medical care they will need during 
retirement. An individual would receive 
medical benefits, not because some bu- 
reaucrat decided the individual was poor 
enough, but because he had paid for 
them out of his earnings. 

Most of the people who oppose the 
Forand bill as a restriction of private 
freedom are blind to the fact that pro- 
viding the individual an opportunity to 
provide for his own medical needs, is far 
more American and in keeping with the 
ideals of personal freedom than forcing 
him to rely on a handout from the pub- 
lic treasury. 

CONSUMER REPORTS IS RIGHT 


I think now that an article in the 
Magazine Consumer Reports—June 
1960—is probably right when it states 
that the social security approach is al- 
most inevitable. No other reasonable 
alternative approach has been developed 
in months of intensive study and work. 
I see no prospect for the development of 
other reasonable alternatives in the im- 
mediate future. We cannot wait for the 
millenium before we act. Millions of 
people desperately need, want and de- 
serve action now. 

Of course, we have seen and shall 
continue to see bitter opposition to such 
legislation from the American Medical 
Association. To borrow a phrase, the 
AMA has been dragged, kicking and 
screaming, into the 20th century. 
Neither the kicking nor the screaming 
has yet shown any signs of subsiding. 

I do not propose to go into ancient his- 
tory, as some have done, to show that the 
AMA has always been cool to health and 
welfare programs, I am only concerned 
with their present attitude. Unfortu- 
nately, the AMA now seems to be com- 
mitted to maintaining the status quo at 
any cost. I have long wished that the 
medical profession, as represented by the 
AMA, would join with us in constructive 
efforts to solve the health problems of 
the aged. I continue to be disappointed. 

At first the AMA said the problem did 
not exist, that no one was denied ade- 
quate medical care because of inability 
to pay. In view of the evidence to the 
contrary such statements must be in- 
credible even to the people who make 
them. 

Moreover, in its efforts to mold public 
opinion against the Forand bill, the AMA 
has sometimes been careless with its 
facts. For instance in its pamphlet 
“Political Medicine Is Bad Medicine” the 
AMA tells the reader that the Forand 
bill would cost $2 billion in the first year. 
Secretary Flemming has said there is no 
justification for that claim. 

Again the AMA states that under the 
Forand bill Federal officials would rule 
on the sort of treatment which must be 
provided and that a doctor might be 
prevented from prescribing necessary 
treatment. Of course, both these things 
are expressly prohibited by the bill. 


WHO CAN EXPLAIN THE AMA POSITION? 


The AMA has not fulfilled its respon- 
sibility to the people of the United States 
in providing leadership in the field of 
health care for the aged, nor has it been 
willing to allow others to supply that 
leadership. I am at a loss to explain 
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the AMA’s position, especially in view of 
the tremendous services that organiza- 
tion has rendered in improving medical 
techniques and raising the standards of 
professional skill. I can only surmise 
that we have reached the point where 
the supposed interests of the medical 
profession are in conflict with the inter- 
ests of the people. 

Whatever may be the cause of the 
open-mouth closed-mind policy of the 
AMA we should not allow it to sway our 
judgment as we consider urgently needed 
ae to provide health care for the 
aged. 





WEIRD BIDDING PROCEDURE OF 
THE ARMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. VaNnrK] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include newspaper articles 
and related material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day afternoon Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense James H. Douglas, at the request of 
Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., replied to a speech I made in the 
House of Representatives on June 3, 1960. 
In my speech I criticized the “techni- 
ques” by which the Department of De- 
fense had constructed an obstacle course 
to the use of the Government-owned 
Cleveland Ordnance Plant and “rigged” 
bidding procedures to favor the Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., in a $42 
million contract to produce the M-113 
armored personnel carrier for the Army. 

Deputy Secretary Douglas’ explanation 
of what is occurring in the bidding on 
this contract is evasive and vacillating 
and a complete dodge of the basic issues 
involved. In no way does it justify a 
procedure under which taxpayers will be 
forced to pay at least $6.5 million more 
than is necessary to get the M-113 pro- 
duction task done. 

Deputy Secretary Douglas assures me 
in his letter of June 10, 1960, that bidding 
on this contract is being seriously studied 
at this very moment. In other words, he 
says that the Army is still trying to de- 
termine the best bid to save taxpayers’ 
money. 

At the very moment that Secretary 
Douglas attempts to comfort me with this 
assurance, I have learned that invita- 
tions were sent over 3 weeks ago by the 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. to a 
“preproduction party” to be held at San 
Jose—tomorrow. These invitations, is- 
sued 3 weeks ago, assumed that the Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. had the bids 
“sewed up,” and that they would have 
this juicy $42 million contract “locked 
up” in their safe by party time—tomor- 
row. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, they may have 
their party anyhow. But if they are 
wise, they should put the champagne 
back in the refrigerator. Frankly, they 
had better store up their champagne 
until after Congress goes home. The 
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Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
should know by now that this contract 
will under no circumstances be granted 
until Congress goes home. 

In the last several months I began 
checking into the unusual circumstances 
fouling the air blanketing this bidding 
procedure. I found that Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp. got its toe in the 
door on the M-113 contract under false 
pretenses: In 1957, when a contract was 
offered for researching and developing 
the M-113 troop carrier, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. won it with a sur- 
prisingly low bid. It was $1.5 million, 
just one-half the next lowest bid sub- 
mitted by a proven and economical pro- 
ducer of this type of vehicle. 

Now what happened? After Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. won this 
contract with its bargain bid, it could 
not produce. Delays compounded de- 
lays. Costs mounted. Finally the Army 
had to rescue Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal Corp. by paying an additional $10 
million on this contract to bail them 
out. This was the beginning of the 
series of extraordinary procedures fa- 
voring Food Machinery at an additional 
cost to the taxpayer. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on June 2, 1960, I 
alerted this House to the weird bidding 
procedures which were going on. I 
pointed out that the law provided that 
Army production was to take place in 
plants owned by the United States unless 
this proved uneconomical. I also 
pointed out that the Army paid Ford 
Motor Co. engineers $338,000 to survey 
the most suitable place where this and 
other vehicles of the airborne tank fam- 
ily could be made. The survey recom- 
mended production in the Cleveland 
Ordnance Plant from the standpoint of 
current needs, the mobilization base, and 
the lowest cost. Secretary Wilber M. 
Brucker approved the findings of the 
Ford survey and recommended it be car- 
ried out. The Department of the Army 
accordingly announced procurement on 
December 17, 1959, and in seeking to get 
maximum competition and the lowest 
cost, opened procurement to all prospec- 
tive bidders with the option of using 
Government-owned plant and equipment 
or their own plant and equipment. At 
this point everything was going accord- 
ing to the law. 

However, on February 24, the Depart- 
ment of Defense—which has no author- 
ity or responsibility for the signing of 
Army production contracts—erected an 

* obstacle course against use of the Gov- 
ernment-owned Cleveland plant. It pro- 
vided that any private manufacturers 
using the Government-owned plant in 
Cleveland would be charged an exorbi- 
tant sum for the use of the plant and 
its equipment which would make its use 
completely uneconomic and unfeasible 
for any bidder. In addition, I declared 
that special tools at the San Jose plant 
of the Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp.—already paid for by the Gov- 
ernment—would not be available to any- 
one using the Cleveland plant. 

My questions raised issues vital to 
Congress and to the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica. At the very least I expected reason- 
able answers. Regretfully I could not 
find them in Secretary Douglas’ reply. 
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In reply to my inquiry Secretary 
Douglas admits the Ford Motor Co. sur- 
vey recommended production in the Gov- 
ernment plant. This is what the Cleve- 
land Ordnance Plant was most suited to 
do. 

Despite this finding and despite the 
law and the recommendation of Army 
Secretary Wilber M. Brucker, Mr. Doug- 
las makes the unreasonable statement 
that the Ford survey was not intended 
and did not take into consideration the 
production in private plants. Why 
spend $338,000 for the survey in the 
first place? Mr. Douglas then says that 
the survey and the Army recommenda- 
tions did not jibe with Secretary of De- 
fense and Joint Chiefs of Staff planning 
guidance. Planning guidance? Can we 
assume that the Army was unaware of 
the planning guidance when it first set 
up the bidding ground rules? Or were 
there other reasons? Could it be that 
the Army’s sincere attempt to comply 
with the law in bidding procedure was 
suppressed by Pentagon planning guid- 
ance to guide contracts to friends and 
favored alumnae? 

Secretary Douglas refers in his letter 
to the Armed Service Procurement Regu- 
lation and to the Bureau of the Budget 
Bulletin 60-2 which provides for an 
equalization of competitive opportunity 
with respect to the use of Government- 
furnished facilities. It would seem that 
the purpose of the Budget bulletin would 
be to eliminate Government competition 
to private industry in ordinary commer- 
cial activities. Are we to assume that its 
Purpose was to ridiculously increase the 
burdens on the taxpayer by paying high- 
er prices for using private facilities for 
defense production when suitable Gov- 
ernment facilities, such as the Cleveland 
Ordnance Plant, are available? 

In his answer to my statement that 
the Army recommended production of 
the M-113 in the Cleveland Ordnance 
Plant, as provided by the Ford report, 
Secretary Douglas admitted this was so. 
He then goes on to say that the Army’s 
plan was rejected because it was “not 
in accordance with Secretary of De- 
fense and Joint Chiefs of Staff plan- 
ning guidance”—whatever that is. Does 
the Department of Defense believe that 
my curiosity is ended by this reference to 
elusive, unidentified, unexplained, uneco- 
nomical “planning guidance”? No. 

In his further answer to my state- 
ment Mr. Douglas compares the Gov- 
ernment’s capital investment of about 
$10.6 million at Food Machinery as 
against the corporation’s own capital in- 
vestment in the sum of $5,850,000 in fa- 
cilities for the Army lightweight vehicle 
program. Therefore the taxpayers’ 
capital investment is 2 to 1 over the cor- 
poration’s own investment in these 
facilities. How can the $10.6 million of 
taxpayers’ money advanced to Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. be justi- 
fied? Is this not the same $10.6 million 
which the Government had to pay Food 
Machinery to bail it out of its successful 
bid to develop the M-113 in the first 
place at a total cost of over $12 million 
when it could have been done for $9 mil- 
lion less by a bidder which never failed 
to meet its commitment in a long history 
of similar production? 
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Is this what Secretary Douglas means 
when he says the Army “will fairly 
evaluate the bids’? Of course not. It 
means instead that the Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp.—the research and de- 
velopment contractor—which was res- 
cued with Government millions to build 
its production line, is guaranteed a mo- 
nopoly on the production work. 

In his analysis of the evaluation fac- 
tors, Secretary Douglas defends the 
rental charge when a Government plant 
is used but completely ignores a very im- 
portant consideration. The Cleveland 
Ordnance Plant costs the taxpayers 
$760,000 per year to maintain it in idle- 
ness. This expense should certainly be 
deducted from a fair rental charge on 
the property. But can we expect the De- 
partment of Defense to be seriously con- 
cerned about a mere $760,000 in waste 
each year, when it is eager to waste $6.5 
million to produce this equipment at 
Food Machinery Corp. instead of using a 
Government-owned plant? 

In my statement I declared that any- 
one using Government equipment in the 
Cleveland Ordnance Plant would have to 
pay a prohibitive rental on such equip- 
ment based upon original cost, ignoring 
normal depreciation. In his reply Mr. 
Douglas states: 

Presumably the company will include in 
its price an allowance for depreciation on its 
own capital equipment. 


Can we assume for one moment that a 
company which grabbed off the M-113 
development bid for $1.5 million and then 
had to be bailed out by an additional 
Government payment of $10.6 million 
will have any scruples about omitting in 
its price an allowance for depreciation 
on its own capital equipment? My 
guess is that it will not. This corpora- 
tion knows it is supposed to get the con- 
tract, thought it would have it locked up 
by now and had the champagne ready 
for tomorrow’s party. 

In conclusion Mr. Douglas’ letter con- 
stitutes a substantial admission of most 
of the facts I have produced but is a com- 
plete dodge of the vital issues I have 
raised. 

Following is a copy of my letter to 
Defense Secretary Thomas E. Gates, Jr., 
of June 2, 1960, and a copy of the De- 
partment of Defense replies submitted by 
Deputy Secretary of Defense James H. 
Douglas on June 10, 1960, along with 
comments on the allegations I made on 
the floor of the House on June 2, 1960, 
entitled ‘““‘Weird Bidding Procedure of the 
Army”: 

JUNE 2, 1960. 
Hon. THomas S, GATES, Jr., ‘ 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Today I took the 
floor of the House to question bidding pro- 
cedures under which Army Ordnance pro- 
curement of the M-113 armored personnel 
carriers are currently being evaluated by your 
Department. 

The word “evaluated” is used advisedly, 
because my examination of the facts indi- 
cates that under the extraordinary ground 
rules established for bidding, this contract 
can only be awarded to one prospective bid- 
der, namely, the Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., of San Jose, Calif. I was startled to 
learn of the intricate devices which are being 
used to “figure in” the Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. and “figure out” any other 
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prospective bidder. My enclosed statement 
explains this in detail. 

I have since learned that at least one of 
the five prospective bidders who attended 
a bidders’ conference on this contract in 
Detroit on December 17, 1959, was told that 
it was futile to bid because the Pentagon 
had “indicated there already was a source 
for this material.” This could only mean 
that the Defense Department had already 
made up its mind to award this $42 million 
contract to the Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp. regardless of the cost involved. 

This procedure makes a sham of the alleged 
bidding—I might say, a costly one to the 
taxpayer. In addition to the increased cost 
of this procurement, if it is produced in the 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. plant at 
San Jose, the military has incurred waste- 
ful and unnecessary expense in first obtain- 
ing a costly independent survey by the Ford 
Motor Co. to determine where this produc- 
tion could most economically take place— 
both from the standpoint of current pro- 
duction needs and an adequate mobilization 
base. 

Mr. Secretary, this survey flatly recom- 
mended that this production work be done 
in the Government-owned Cleveland Ord- 
nance Tank Plant now standing idle at a cost 
to the taxpayer of over $2,000 each day for 
maintenance alone. 

Compounding the waste of the survey, the 
Defense Department staff ordered a real- 
estate appraisal, made by the Cleveland Real 
Estate Board, to determine the rental value 
of the Cleveland Ordnance plant which never 
was expected or intended to be used in the 
first place. This bidding procedure is so 
irregular and so definitely contrary to the 
declared intent of Congress on the economic 
use of Government plants when they are 
available that I am certain these question- 
able practices could not have been within 
your knowledge. 

I respectfully submit this letter with the 
urgent request that you personally look into 
this matter at the earliest possible moment. 
A bid decision under these highly question- 
able ground rules is imminent. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. VANIK, 
Member of Congress. 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 10, 1960. 
Hon. CHar.es A. VANIK, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. VANTK: Secretary Gates has 
asked that I reply to your letter of June 
2, 1960, to which you attached a copy of your 
speech made in the House of Representatives 
on the subject of the proposed award to be 
made by the Department of the Army for 
the production of the M-113 vehicles, and re- 
quested that Mr. Gates personally look into 
this matter at the earliest possible moment. 

In this letter you raised several points 
concerning the bidding procedures used in 
this particular proposed procurement. 

Upon receipt of your letter, Mr. Gates re- 
quested a review of your contentions be made 
by the Department of the Army, and by ele- 
ments of his staff. The results of that review 
have been submitted to me. 

The methods and procedures under which 
this procurement is being made are in ac- 
cordance with established policies of the 
Department of Defense contained in both the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation 
(ASPR) and in the Bureau of the Budget 
(MBOB) Bulletin 60-2. By these established 
policies we seek to assure that all interested 
elements of our industrial complex are given 
an opportunity to make their bids for this 
procurement on an equal competitive basis. 
This procurement is presently under con- 
sideration by the Department of the Army 
and will be evaluated in accordance with 
the above established policies. 

In your letter you raised the question of 
the survey that was made on the request 
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of the Department of the Army by the Ford 
Motor Co. The Ford Motor Co. was em- 
ployed to survey selected Government-owned 
plants that had been predetermined by the 
Department of the Army as part of a con- 
cept for the establishment of a production 
base for combat vehicles. It was not in- 
tended and did not take into consideration 
the capabilities of private industry to pro- 
duce the equipment. The Army’s plan for 
the realinement of the mobilization base for 
production of combat and tactical vehicles 
in the Government-owned plants in Detroit, 
Lima, and Cleveland, which were informed, 
took into consideration the Ford Motor Co. 
study, was not approved by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense since requirements 
were not in accordance with the Secretary 
of Defense and Joint Chiefs of Staff planning 
guidance. 

It has always been the policy of the De- 
partment of Defense to assure wherever 
possible that there is competition in all 
items being procured. The Department of 
the Army in its initial announcement of 
the proposed procurement on December 17, 
1959, seeking to get maximum competition, 
opened the proposed procurement to all in- 
terested parties with the option of using 
Government-owned plant and equipment or 
their own plant and equipment. 

Following the initial announcement of the 
proposed procurement, the attention of the 
Army was called to the fact that the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation required 
that there be an equalization of competitive 
opportunity with respect to the use of Gov- 
ernment-furnished facilities. This regula- 
tion requires that bids of firms proposing to 
use Government facilities, without charge, 
have added to them for evaluation purposes 
an amount equal to the fair rental value of 
such facilities. In this way bidders using 
privately owned facilities are not placed in 
an unfair competitive situation. This policy 
is not new. It applies to all bidders in the 
proposed procurement of M-113 vehicles in- 
cluding the Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., to the extent that that firm will use 
Government-owned facilities. They are cur- 
rently using such facilities to a considerable 
extent. This procedure is consistent with 
Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 60-2, the re- 
quirements of which were also called to the 
attention of bidders on this procurement. 

For your information, the Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp., is the developer of the 
M-113 vehicle and is currently the only pro- 
ducer. Its current contract will expire some 
time around the first of next year. 

You called to our attention the provisions 
of section 4532(a) of title 10, United States 
Code, which provides that the Secretary of 
the Army shall have supplies needed for the 
Army made in factories or arsenals owned by 
the United States so far as those factories or 
arsenals can make the supplies on an econom- 
ical basis. It is the intention of the Secre- 
tary of the Army to comply with this statute. 

The procurement of the M-113 armored 
personnel carriers has been the subject of 
many inquiries made on the Department of 
Defense in recent weeks. I am submitting 
information consistent with this letter to the 
other interested parties that have made in- 
quiries in this regard. The Department of 
the Army is familiar with the contents of 
this letter and agrees with the statements 
that I have made. 

From the foregoing I have concluded that 
the methods used in this procurement are 
sound and are in accordance with established 
policy. Your charges that they are rigged 
are unfounded. 

I hope this letter will serve to clarify any 
misunderstandings that might have devel- 
oped as a result of this proposed procure- 
ment. I will be glad to furnish any com- 
ments you may require. 

Sincerely, 
JaMES H. Dovctas, 
Deputy. 
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COMMENTS ON THE ALLEGATIONS CONTAINED 
IN THE STATEMENT MADE BY CONGRESSMAN 
VANIK, ON THE FLOOR OF THE House, JUNE 
2, 1960, TITLED, “WEIRD BIDDING PROCEDURE 
OF THE ARMY” 


Statement: “Mr. Speaker, at this very mo- 
ment the Defense Department is getting 
ready to make an award of a $42 million 
contract for the production of light armored 
personnel and weapons carriers for the Army. 
This contract will cost the taxpayers of 
America at least $6144 million more than it 
should.” 

Fact: The Department of the Army is cur- 
rently evaluating the proposals. The Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Sup- 
ply and Logistics) has not asked for or re- 
ceived any information as to the proposals 
made by the offerors in connection with this 
procurement. 

We know of no basis for the above con- 
tention. 

Statement: “‘By induced manipulation’ 
the Logistic Section of the Department of 
Defense completely shatters the ordinarily 
efficient and decent methods of procurement 
which had generally been characteristic of 
the Army.” 

Fact: Procurement practices are governed 
by the Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation (ASPR). 

Section 13-407 of ASPR prescribes the 
methods of using evaluation factors in pro- 
curement situations where competitive bid- 
ders quote on both the utilization of private 
facilities and the utilization of Government- 
owned facilities. 

Comment: Following the intial announce- 
ment of the proposed procurement, the at- 
tention of the Army was called to the fact 
that the Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation required that there be an equalization 
of competitive opportunity with respect to 
the use of Government-furnished facilities. 
This regulation requires that bids of firms 
proposing to use Government facilities, with- 
out charge, have added to them for evalu- 
ation purposes an amount equal to the fair 
rental value of such facilities. In this way 
bidders using privately owned facilities are 
not placed in an unfair competitive situ- 
ation, 

Other pertinent detail: Equivalent evalu- 
ation factors are required in evaluations 
under the Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 
60-2. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Sup- 
ply and Logistics) has only required that 
the military departments adhere to the pro- 
visions of ASPR and to the provisions of 
BOB 60-2. 

Statement: “In 1958 the Army Ordnance 
Corps conducted extensive studies to deter- 
mine a combat vehicle and tank production 
base, utilizing existing Government-owned 
facilities and equipment. This is fully in 
accord with the laws enacted by Congress 
with specific application to Army procure- 
ment. Section 4532(a) of title 10 specifi- 
cally says: ‘The Secretary of the Army shall 
have supplies needed for the Department of 
the Army made in factories or arsenals owned 
by the United States, so far as those factories 
ean make those supplies on an economical 
basis.’ 

“In other words, Congress told the Depart- 
ment of the Army that its ordnance produc- 
tion should take place in Government plants 
unless a finding was made that such produc- 
tion was uneconomical.” 

Fact: The statute actually requires that a 
determination be made that the production 
in Government-owned plants is economical, 
not that it would be uneconomical to place 
such production in privately owned facili- 
ties. What constitutes economical produc- 
tion in Government-owned facilities must be 
decided on a case-by-case basis. It is not 
until the bids on a particular procurement 
are evaluated that this decision can be made. 
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Statement: “Last summer, at considerable 
expense, the Department of the Army con- 
tracted for outside engineering service to 
determine the most suitable plants, either 
private or publicly owned, for the economic 
production of its light tank and personnel 
carrier family. The Ford Motor Co. was 
thereafter retained to provide engineers who 
would survey and determine where the Army 
could most economically and most suitably 
produce tank ans personnel carriers, includ- 
ing the M-113 personnel carrier. This de- 
termination would be made on the basis of 
current productive capacity and possible 
mobilization needs.” 

Fact: During fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
the Army developed a concept for establish- 
ment of a production base for combat ve- 
hicles utilizing Government-owned plants. 
The Ford Motor Co. was employed to survey 
the selected plants to determine whether or 
not specified mobilization rates of produc- 
tion could be obtained in these plants. In 
addition the Ford Motor Co. contract called 
for plant layouts, process sheets, tool selec- 
tion, and certain other industrial engineering 
data. 

Statement: “Thus, Mr. Speaker, Congress 
made it crystal clear that insofar as the 
Army is concerned production of military 
hardware would be an inhouse operation 
wherever possible, utilizing whatever plants 
or equipment were already bought and paid 
for by the taxpayer. 

“After exhaustive and comprehensive 
studies, the engineers of the Ford Motor Co. 
concluded that the Government-owned 
Cleveland Ordnance Plant was most effi- 
ciently suited to do the production job on 
the light tank family including the M-113 
personnel carrier. This plant was also deter- 
mined as most capable to meet this produc- 
tive need and any future mobilization 
requirements that were necessary. 

“Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker ap- 
proved the findings of the Ford survey in- 
cluding the production base plan and sub- 
mitted their recommendations for approval 
by the Department of Defense on August 13, 
1959.” 

Fact: On August 13, 1959, the Department 
of the Army submitted a proposal for the 
realinement of the combat vehicle produc- 
tion base to the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Properties and Installations), and 
subsequently gave a briefing in the confer- 
ence room of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (S. & L.) which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of P. & I.,S. & L., and the Comp- 
troller. The briefing on the proposed 
realinement showed that the Army pro- 
posed to use the Detroit Arsenal and the 
Lima Modification Center for production of 
the medium combat vehicle family (3), and 
the Cleveland Ordnance Plant for the pro- 
duction of the light combat vehicle family 
(8), including the M-113 personnel carrier. 

This proposal took into consideration the 
Ford Motor Co. study. This study deter- 
mined that the Cleveland Ordnance Plant, 
when suitably equipped with machine tools, 
could meet the proposed mobilization 
monthly production rates for the several 
vehicles in the light combat vehicle family 
including the M-113 armored personnel car- 
rier. 

Statement: “Thus, the recommendation 
obtained through a private engineering sur- 
vey, reviewed by the Ordnance Corps, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Army, for 
all practical matters determined that this 
production work should take place in the 
Cleveland Ordnance Plant. 

“Let us take a quick look at this plant. 
Nowhere in America is there a comparable 
production facility for these purposes—25 
a under roof, $130 million worth of mod- 

idle. And, in order to 
Keep st idle the Government’ is spending 
$760,000 a year or about $2,000 every single 
day of the year for absolutely nothing. 
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“Just how does the Department of Defense 
get around these unassailable hard facts and 
the intent of Congress?’ 

Fact: As stated before, the Ford Motor Co. 
study determined that the Cleveland Ord- 
nance Plant, when suitably equipped with 
machine tools, could meet the proposed 
mobilization monthly production rates for 
the several vehicles in the light combat 
vehicle family including the M-113 armored 
personnel carrier. This study did not de- 
termine that this production work should 
take place in the Cleveland Ordnance Plant. 

When the evaluation of the proposals are 
completed it will be possible to determine 
whether it is more economical to the US. 
Government to produce the M-113 vehicle in 
a private plant or in the Government-owned 
Cleveland plant. The Secretary of the Army 
cannot make a determination without the 
benefit of these proposals. 

Comment: The Army’s plan for the re- 
alinement of the mobilization base for pro- 
duction of combat and tactical vehicles in 
the Government-owned plants in Detroit, 
Lima and Cleveland was not approved by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense since 
requirements were not in accordance with 
the Secretary of Defense and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff p guidance. 

Statement: “With all these hard facts 
pointing toward use of the Cleveland 
Ordnance Plant, I am absolutely convinced 
that it is impossible for this to happen— 
because everything is rigged to send this 
production work somewhere else. In other 
words, to take it from a Government-owned 
plant and hand the gravy to a private plant 
which will charge the taxpayer at least 
$64 million more for use of its plant and 
equipment. This is mighty good for that 
plant’s stockholders, particularly since the 
machinery it will use will be charged off to 
the taxpayers.” 

Fact: Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
is already in production on the M-113 per- 
sonnel carrier. The quantity under current 
contract is 900 vehicles. The first vehicle 
was delivered in February 1960 and the last 
one is secheduled for acceptance in January 
1961. 

Food Machinery was designer and de- 
veloper of the M-113. It holds the VEA 
(Vehicle Engineering Agency) contract. 

The M-113 supersedes the M-59 personnel 
carrier, and Food Machinery produced all of 
the M-—59’s from Korea to February 1960. 

FMC reports it has made substantial 
capital investments in facilities for the 
Army light weight vehicle programs in this 
type of equipment and estimates it repre- 
sents: 


BiG tlt en cus cuiiecdi. $350, 000 
SO 6 ast en ih 2, 900, 000 
Machinery and equipment-_-_-_-_-_- 2, 600, 000 

WD do hoi, 5, 850, 000 


This compares with the Government’s 
capital investment of about $10.6 million at 
FMC a large portion of which is now being 
used in the production of M-113. 

Both the private investment and the 
Government investment are applicable to 
the M-113 program. (Prior investments in 
the M-59 which are not applicable to the 
M-113 program are not included in these 
figures.) 

Comment: This vehicle has never been 
produced in a Government-owned plant. 

Statement: “And who do you suppose is 
getting the breaks on this contract?—the 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., of San 
Jose, Calif., which has had more success with 
its ordnance division comparatively speak- 
ing, than any other defense production com- 
pany in America. This company, by its own 
admission, in a 2-page edition of the Air 
Force magazine of June 1960, paid for by 
the taxpayers, says that since 1941 it has 
designed and built more types of military- 
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standardized tracked vehicles than any other 
company in America. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
successful private enterprise but I vigor- 
ously object to such production taking place 
under circumstances which increase the cost 
to the Government. In other words, why 
should this corporation be permitted to 
build this important military hardware in its 
San Jose plant, when there is every reason in 
the world to believe that the same work 
could be done by a private contractor for 
$644 million less in the Government-owned 
plant in Cleveland or some other Govern- 
ment-owned facility?” 

Fact: Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
placed an advertisement in the June 1960 
issue of the Air Force magazine, a publica- 
tion issued by the Air Force Association, a 
nonprofit organization, which contains the 
statement attributed to the company by 
Congressman VANIK. 

Comment: The Department of the Army 
cannot make a prejudgment as to where the 
production should be located. It will eval- 
uate fairly the bids and make an award to 
the lowest evaluated bid in accordance with 
the ASPR. The Food Machinery proposal 
will be evaluated in the same manner as 4 
proposal utilizing Cleveland. The rental 
factors will apply to the Government-owned 
equipment in Food Machinery as well as 
Government-owned plant in the same way as 
it will apply in proposals to utilize Govern- 
ment-owned equipment in the Cleveland 
plant. 

Statement: “Here is how the bidding is 
rigged against the use of the Cleveland 
Government-owned plant. 

“On December 17, 1959, officials of the 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Command held 
a bidders’ conference at Detroit, Mich., 
on the production of light armored person- 
nel carriers and the M-113 tanks. At this 
meeting prospective bidders were told that 
there would be no penalty or evaluation for 
use of Government-owned plants and equip- 
ment, The bidding could therefore be made 
on the basis of out-of-pocket cost including 
the use of Government-owned plants and 
facilities. This proposal fully complied with 
the will of Congress expressed in section 
4532(a) of title 10 of the United States 
Code. This proposal also would have re- 
sulted in lower bids reflecting the use of 
Government-owned facilities and equipment. 
The savings resulting from the use of Gov- 
ernment-owned equipment would have been 
passed on to the taxpayer.” 

Fact: No representative of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense was present at the 
December 17, 1959 bidders’ conference nor 
should there have been. Notes on this con- 
ference held by the Department of the 
Army indicate that the “out-of-pocket” 
method of evaluating cost was to be used 
as stated by Co an VANIK. However, 
this method of evaluation would be contrary 
to the ASPR, and the Bureau of the Budg- 
et Bulletin 60-2. The bidders’ conference 
covered the procurement of the M-113 vehi- 
cles. 

When it was brought to the attention of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S. & L.) 
staff that the Request for Proposals for the 
M-60 and M-88 contained these provisions, 
a series of conferences were held with the 
Department of the Army. The Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (S. & L.) issued a memo- 
randum on January 22, 1960 requiring that 
provisions of BoB Bulletin 60-2 be applied 
to the procurement of all of the vehicles 
referred to above, The Assistant Secretary 
of the Army replied on January 28, 1960, 
that the RFP for the M-60 and M-88 would 
be amended to provide that evaluation of 
proposals would be made in accordance with 
all applicable provisions of the ASPR and 
BoB Bulletin 60-2. Also that the Request 
for Proposals for the M-115 would also be 
so worded. 


Statement: “Now, what happened. 
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“Well, Mr. Speaker, on February 24, 1960, 
when requests for proposals were made for 
uction of the M-113 vehicles, the De- 
ent of Defense made a turnabout. It 
directed that proposals for production could 
be made on one of two options: First, exclu- 
sive production in the bidders’ private plant; 
or second, production in the Government- 
owned Cleveland Ordnance Plant. 

“However, if the Cleveland Ordnance Plant 
were used, the bidder faced insurmountable 
barriers, which made production in the Gov- 
ernment-owned plant economically impos- 
sible. 

“First of all, the bidder would be obliged 
to pay @ rent penalty on the Cleveland Ord- 
nance Plant of 5.5 cents per square foot per 
month, or a total of $67,200 per month for 
the entire plant—even though the plant was 
only partially used. This alone is an impos- 
sible financial burden on a bidder using the 
Government plant in Cleveland. The total 
additional cost to a bidder would be almost 
$1,280,000 over the contract period.” 

Fact: Notes of the Department of the Army 
on the bidders conference held at OTAC on 
December 17, 1959, clearly provide that con- 
tractors may submit proposals for ‘either or 
both of the following options: 

“Option 1, production utilizing the Cleve- 
land Ordnance Plant. 

“Option 2, production solely at privately 
owned plant.” 

The provision on rental factors referred to 
is in accordance with the ASPR regulations 
and the intent of Congress. In the case of 
the M-60 and M-88 procurement, the De- 
partment of the Army used local real estate 
boards to establish a fair rental factor for 
use of Government-owned plants that would 
reflect local conditions. 

Comment: The two options included in 
the request for proposal by the Department 
of the Army to use Government-owned or 
privately owned plants are in accord with 
Army policy to create competitive bidding for 
the procurement of these vehicles. In this 
way Army hopes to obtain the maximum 
amount of production for the least amount 
of expenditure. OSD did not participate in 
nor had knowledge of the inclusion of these 
options, since this was determined by the 
Department of the Army before the Decem- 
ber 17, 1959, conference. 

The Department of the Army used local 
real estate boards to establish the rental 
factor for the Government-owned plants to 
be used for production of the M-—113 vehicle. 

The Government-owned facilities which 
are available for use by Food Machinery will 
be evaluated on an exactly equivalent basis. 
Obviously, the appropriate charges attrib- 
utable to Food Machinery’s privately owned 
facilities will be included in their bid price. 

Statement: “This should be _ rigging 
enough, Mr. Speaker, to thoroughly discour- 
age anyone planning or hoping to use the 
Government-owned plant in Cleveland. 

“But no, Mr. Speaker, there are more road- 
blocks in the path of economy. If Govern- 
ment-owned production equipment in the 
Cleveland ordnance plant are used, the pro- 
ducer may pay a prohibitive rental based on 
what they cost new. This completely denies 
any consideration for the present depreciated 
value of this equipment.” 

Fact: ASPR 13-407 requires under the 
“Right of a Contractor to Use Industrial Fa- 
cilities” (which includes production equip- 
ment) that a fair rent will be charged or 
will be used in the evaluation of, a bid to 
produce services or supplies. It provides that 
the rent be based on the rates provided in 
ASPR 13-601. 

Comment: Accordingly, any Government- 
owned equipment used in the Cleveland ord- 
nance plant to produce the M-113 or used 
elsewhere by Food Machinery or by any other 
contractor will be affected in the evaluation 
by the same rate prescribed by ASPR. These 
rates range from 134 percent per month of 
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the acquisition cost for equipment 2 years old 
or less, to three-fourths of 1 percent for 
equipment more than 10 years old. In effect, 
age of equipment determines the differences 
in the dollar amount for evaluating purposes 
for all contractors. Presumably the company 
will include in its price an allowance for 
depreciation on its own capital equipment. 

Statement: “In the unlikely circumstance 
that anyone could overcome these obstacles 
the Department of Defense has devised one 
final scheme to insure that the Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. gets this contract. 
The contract proposal stated that bidders are 
required to add to their cost figure the cost 
of special tooling they will need for this pro- 
duction. The gimmick here, of course, is 
that in the plant of Food Machinery these 
special tools have already been made avail- 
able at public expense and are in use. No 
other bidder can conceivably bid against such 
brazenly rigged conditions.” 

Fact: The request for proposal provides on 
page 3, item c, as follows: ‘‘The cost of spe- 
cial tooling, as defined in ASPR 13-101.5, will 
be amortized in the end item price, but must 
be listed below the profit line. No profit on 
the cost of special tooling will be allowed. 
The total cost of special tooling will be used 
in the evaluation. In addition, the total cost 
of special tooling acquired for or paid for by 
the Government under any other contract for 
M-113 carrier production and which will be 
used on this contemplated contract will be 
evaluated.” 

Comment: It is clear from the above that 
all proposals will be affected alike. Any spe- 
cial tooling previously provided to Food 
Machinery by the Government on the con- 
tract in effect will be included by the De- 
partment of the Army in the evaluation. 
Any costs attributable to the use of special 
tooling owned by Food Machinery will be 
included in their bid price. 

Statement: “Now, Mr. Speaker, the Army 
Ordnance Corps has done an exemplary job 
in military procurement. Its procurement 
contract costs have been the most economical 
in the military service. The Army Ordnance 
Corps recommended the use of the Cleveland 
Ordnance Plant for the M-—113 production. 
So did the independent engineers of the Ford 
Motor Co. 

“Mr. Speaker, Army Secretary Wilber 
Brucker, a fine and honorable gentleman, 
concurred in this recommendation. He cer- 
tainly does not desire to pile extra burdens 
on the taxpayer. 

“Despite this overwhelming evidence in 
favor of making Army vehicles in the Govern- 
ment-owned plant in Cleveland someone in 
the upper reaches of the Department of De- 
fense said “No” and erected the impossible 
roadblocks in the path of sensible economy. 

“Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe the Defense 
Secretary Thomas Gates is aware of what is 
going on here. It is high time he gave a 
hard look at what is going on in this weird 
bidding procedure.” 

Fact: The only requirement of anyone in 
“upper reaches of the Department of De- 
fense”’ has been that the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation as well as provisions 
of Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 60-2 be 
followed. 


[From the Cleveland Press, June 2, 1960] 


VANIK CHARGES PENTAGON Costs CiTy 3,000 
JOBS 
(By Robert Crater) 

WASHINGTON.—The Pentagon today was ac- 
cused of rigging a $42 million military con- 
tract to keep the work from being done at 
Cleveland tank plant. 

About 300 are now employed to maintain 
the plant. An estimated 3,000 would be 
hired if the contract were awarded to Cleve- 
land. 

Bidding procedures are designed to favor 
a private firm, the Food Machinery & Chem- 
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ical Corp., San Jose, Calif., Congressman 
CHARLES A, VANIK was prepared to tell Con- 
gress today. 

“I can’t believe Defense Secretary Thomas 
Gates is aware of what is going on,” the 
Cleveland Congressman said. “It’s high time 
he gave a hard look at this weird bidding 
procedure.” 

The Army is studying bids for production 
of 1,380 M-113 armored personnel carriers 
light enough to be airdropped. A decision 
is expected soon. Food Machinery Corp. 
is working on a pilot order. 

Vanixk said award of the big contract to 
the California plant rather than to the 
Government-owned Cleveland plant would 
cost taxpayers an additional $644 million. 

He said Congress told the Army to make 
its equipment in Government-owned plants 
unless it was uneconomical to do so. 


PLANT MOST SUITED 


In addition, Ford Motor Co. engineers in 
a@ survey ordered by the Army, declared the 
Cleveland plant most suited for making light 
tanks and armored vehicles, such as the 
M-113 carrier, VaANrK said. Army Secretary 
Wilber Brucker concurred and recommended 
the Cleveland facility be used, he said. 

“But, someone in the upper reaches of the 
Department of Defense said ‘no’ and erected 
impossible roadblocks in the path of sensi- 
ble economy,” Congressman VANIK said. 

These “roadblocks” against use of the 
Cleveland plant, according to VANIK, in- 
cluded: 

Policy turnabout by the Department of De- 
fense which created insurmountable barriers 
for bidders planning to use the Cleveland 
facility. 

Declaration that anyone using the Cleve- 
land plant would have to pay an additional 
rental of $67,200 a month or about $1,280,000 
over the life of the contract. 

Setting the life of the contract at 19 
months instead of a normal 12, 

A requirement that bidders add to their 
normal bid the cost of special tooling they 
would need at Cleveland. 

“The gimmick here, of course, is that in 
the plant of Food Machinery these special 
tools have already been made available at 
public expense and are in use,” VANIK de- 
clared. “No other bidder can conceivably 
bid against such brazenly rigged conditions.” 

VANIK said any one of the Pentagon’s road- 
blocks against use of the Cleveland plant 
should be enough to discourage bidders, but 
that together they virtually rule out the 
Ohio plant. 

SHOCKING PICTURE 

“Here is a shocking picture of how econ- 
omy loses out in military bidding,” he said. 

If the Cleveland Ordnance Plant loses the 
$42 million M-113 contract its future is dis- 
mal, military sources said. The 28-acre fa- 
cility housing $130 million worth of ma- 
chinery is gathering dust on a military stand- 
by basis. 

Cadillac Division of General Motors man- 
ages the plant for the Army. It was one of 
six firms which attended bidding briefing by 
the Army in Detroit February 24. 

In February 1959 then Defense Secretary 
Neil McElroy promised Ohio Congressmen the 
Cleveland plant would receive “full consid- 
eration” in the award of future Army con- 
tracts. 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 3, 
1960] 


City Is Lostnc RiGccGep U.S. PacTs—VANIK 


WASHINGTON.—Representative CHARLES A. 
Vanix charged on the floor of the House 
yesterday that the Defense Department is 
rigging contracts involving Cleveland. He 
said this would cost American taxpayers 
millions. 

The Cleveland Democrat said that at this 
very moment the Defense Departmert was 
getting ready to make an award of a $42 
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million contract for production of light ar- 
mored personnel and weapons carriers. 

“This contract,” Vanik told the House, 
“will cost the taxpayers of America at least 
$6,500,000 more than it should. 

“By induced manipulations the logistic 
section of the Department of Defense com- 
pletely shatters the ordinary efficient and 
decent methods of procurement which have 
generally been characteristic of the Army.”’ 


SHOCKING PICTURE 


He called it a shocking picture of how 
economy loses out in military bidding. 

He said exhaustive and comprehensive 
studies showed that the Government-owned 
Cleveland tank plant was most efficiently 
suited to do the production job on the light 
tank family, including the M-113 person- 
nel carrier. 

This plant, he said, was also determined as 
most capable to meet this productive need 
and any further mobilization requirements 
that may be necessary. 

“Just how does the Department of De- 
fense get around these unassailable hard 
facts and the intent of Congress?” VaNik 
asked. 

“RIGGED” TO GO ELSEWHERE 

With ail these hard facts pointing toward 
use of Cleveland’s ordnance plant, I am ab- 
solutely convinced that it is impossible for 
this to happen—because everything is rigged 
to send this production work somewhere 
else.” 

In other words, VANIK added, to take it 
from a Government-owned plant and hand 
“the gravy” to a private plant will cost the 
taxpayers at least $6,500,000 more for the use 
of its plant and equipment. 

“This is mighty good for that plant’s stock- 
holders, particularly since the machinery it 
will use will be charged off to the taxpayers.” 

The Cleveland Congressman said he had 
no objection to successful private enterprise. 
But, he insisted, he vigorously objected to 
such production taking place under circum- 
stances that increase the cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

ARMY’S HANDS TIED HERE 

Army Officials here have no say in award 
of the contract, Col. Ross R. Caldwell, head 
of the Cleveland Ordnance District, said last 
night. 

Because of the contract’s size and the fact 
that bidders are located in several of the 
ordnance districts, the decision will be made 
at the Pentagon. 

Neither Colonel Caldwell nor Ralph M. 
Besse, civilian adviser to the district, could 
predict the next step in the dispute. Besse 
said local ordnance officials’ only role had 
been to show facilities here to Pentagon offi- 
cials. 


[From the Cleveland Press, June 3, 1960] 


VANIK ASKS PROBE OF BID RIGGING To Bar 
Use or TANK PLANT 
(By Robert Crater) 

WASHINGTON.—Defense. Secretary Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., was asked today to investigate 
rigged bidding on a $42 million contract in- 
volving Cleveland Tank Plant. 

Congressman CHarLEs A. VANIK, Democrat, 
of Cleveland, in a letter to Gates charged 
that a bidders’ conference in Detroit, Decem- 
ber 19 was a “sham.” 

“One of the five prospective bidders was 
told that it was futile to bid because the 
Pentagon had indicated there already was a 
source for this material,” VaNIK wrote. 

Urging Gates personally to look into the 
matter at the earliest possible moment, the 
Cleveland Congressman reminded the Secre- 
tary that a bid decision was imminent. 

VaNnik told the House of Representatives 
yesterday the Pentagon had rigged bidding 
on the big production contract to keep the 
work from being done in Cleveland. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


VaNnrIx said Army Secretary Wilber Brucker 
recommended that $42 million worth of 
M-113 Army personnel carriers be made at 
Cleveland Tank Plant, but that someone in 
the upper reaches of the Defense Department 
had set up impossible roadblocks against this 
happening. 

He charged that bidding procedures set up 
by the Department favored the privately 
owned Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
plant at San Jose, Calif. He said it would 
cost taxpayers $614 million more to have the 
work done by Food Machinery rather than at 
the Government-owned Cleveland facility. 

Food Machinery is producing a pilot con- 
tract of the airborne-type troop carriers. Its 
special tools could easily be moved to Cleve- 
land to do the job there, VANIK stated. 

In his letter to Gates, VANIK challenged 
the Pentagon’s evaluation of bids. 

“‘My examination of the facts indicate that 
under the extraordinary ground rules estab- 
lished for bidding this contract can only be 
awarded to one prospective bidder; namely, 
the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. of 
San Jose, Calif.” 

Cadillac Division, which manages the 
Cleveland plant for the Army, attended the 
bidders’ conference in Detroit in December. 

“I was startled,” Vanik wrote Gates,“to 
learn of the intricate devices which are being 
used to figure in Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp. and figure out any other prospec- 
tive bidder.” 

He said the Defense Department’s warning 
to one bidder that it already had a produc- 
tion source for the carriers “could only mean 
the Department had already made up its 
mind to award (the contract) to Food Ma- 
chinery regardless of the cost involved. 

“This procedure makes a sham of the al- 
leged bidding—I might say, a costly one to 
the taxpayer.” 

“We are hopeful the Cadillac Division of 
General Motors will be successful in their 
bid for this contract,” Col. Ross Caldwell, 
Deputy Chief of the Cleveland Ordnance Dis- 
trict, said today. 

Cadillac would produce the $42 million 
worth of armored personnel carriers at the 
Cleveland Tank Plant. 

“The whole matter rests with the Chief 
of Ordnance in Washington, the Secretary of 
the Army and higher echelons,” Colonel 
Caldwell said. 


{From the Cleveland Press, June 3, 1960] 
VaNniIK Is ON TARGET IN BOMBER PLANT BLAST 


Congressman VANIK is doing this commu- 
nity a fine service by trying to bring the 
huge bomber plant back to economic life. 

No one could reasonably argue, of course, 
that contracts should be assigned to the 
plant simply to pump money into Cleveland. 

But VantK offered convincing arguments 
that a $42 million contract for light per- 
sonnel carriers could be filled here more ef- 
ficiently than elsewhere. 

He further brought to light some contract 
conditions which strongly suggest that a de- 
liberate effort is under way to steer the work 
to California and away from Cleveland. 

The procedures for assigning military con- 
tracts are so complicated, and so loaded with 
angles, that constant vigilance is necessary. 

By smoking out the angles on this con- 
tract, VaANIK has exercised this kind of vigi- 
lance, and the community is grateful to him. 


[From the Cleveland Press, June 4, 1960] 
Vanik Says $338,000 TanK SurRvEY IGNORED 
(By Robert Crater) 

WaSHINGTON.—The Army paid $338,000 for 
a recommendation which Pentagon officials 
are shoving aside, Congressman CHARLES A. 
VaniIxk, Democrat, of Cleveland, charged to- 
day. 

The recommendation was in a Ford Motor 
Co. engineers’ survey which pinpointed 
Cleveland Tank Plant as the logical facility 
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for making Army light armored personnel 
and weapons carriers, VANIK said. 

“I’m shocked to learn the Army spent so 
much for a qualified survey which is get- 
ting so little consideration by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and which the Depart- 
ment never intended to consider seriously,” 
Congressman VANIK said. 

Meanwhile, Defense Secretary Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr., has assured Senator Frank J. 
LavuscHE, Democrat, of Ohio, he will look into 
the bidding involving the Cleveland plant. 
The Senator was aroused by reports of bid 
rigging and phoned Secretary Gates’ office 
immediately. 

Senator STEPHEN M. YounG, Democrat, of 
Ohio, pledged his cooperation today. 

“Congressman VANIK’s doing a good job 
and I'll support him in his efforts,” he 
said. 

VaNIxK has charged the Pentagon with rig- 
ging a $42 million contract for Army person- 
nel carriers to keep the Government-owned 
Cleveland Tank Plant, now on standby basis, 
from getting the work. 

He claims a privately owned firm, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., San Jose, Calif., 
is being favored by someone high up in the 
Defense Department. 

Congressman VaNIK said he has tried un- 
successfully to get details of the Ford survey. 





[From the Cleveland Press, June 6, 1960] 


House Prose Is URGED IN Bip RULES RIG- 
GING—VANIK PRESSES FOR AIRING OF TANK 
PLANT DEAL 

(By Robert Crater) 


WASHINGTON.—Congressman CHARLES A. 
Vanrik, Democrat of Cleveland, today called 
for a congressional probe of bidding proce- 
dure set up by the Pentagon on a $42 mil- 
lion defense contract. 

He charged “manipulation, special interest 
and favoritism” in bidding procedure de- 
signed to keep the work from being done at 
Cleveland Tank Plant. Awarding the con- 
tract to Cleveland would mean employment 
for 3,000. 

“A thorough investigation is warranted,” 
he declared. “For this reason I have re- 
quested the Armed Services Subcommittee 
for Special Investigations to give this rigged 
bidding a very thorough going over.” 

The subcommittee, noted for its probes in- 
to excessive and irregular spending in the 
military, is headed by Congressman F. Ep- 
warp HEBERT, Democrat of Louisiana. 

VANIK has been attacking “ground rules” 
set up by the Department of Defense on bid- 
ding for the production of $42 million worth 
of M-113 armored troop carriers. 

He claims Cleveland Tank Plant, owned 
by the Government and now on standby 
basis at a cost of $2,000 a day, stood to lose 
out to the privately owned Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp., San Jose, Calif. This, 
VANIK said, would cost taxpayers an addi- 
tional $6,500,000. 

“Favoritism” and “special interest’ were 
indicated, he charged, because “someone in 
the upper reaches’ of the Defense Depart- 
ment rejected Army Secretary Wilber Bruck- 
er’s recommendation that the work should 
be done in Cleveland. 

VANIK also pointed to a $338,000 Ford Mo- 
tor Co. survey which named Cleveland Tank 
Plant as the logical facility for making the 
Army family of light armored personnel and 
weapon carriers, The Army ordered this sur- 
vey and paid for it. 





{From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
June 7, 1960] 


VANIK SEEKS INVESTIGATION OF TANK 
CONTRACT RIGGING 


WASHINGTON.—Representative CHARLEs A. 
VANIK yesterday pressed for a congressional 
investigation of Defense Department con- 
tract policies involving the Cleveland Ord- 
nance Plant. 
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In a letter to Representative F. EDWARD 
Hésert, Democrat, of Louisiana, chairman 
of the House Special Investigations Subcom- 
mittee on Armed Services, the Cleveland 
Democrat reiterated charges that a $42 mil- 
lion light tank contract was being “directed” 
to the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. of 
San Jose, Calif. 

In a floor speech last week VANIK charged 
that contract rules were rigged so that the 
California company would get the contract. 

He said that prejudicial and costly specifi- 
cations were drawn contrary to Army rec- 
ommendations and a private survey which 
said the work should be done at the Gov- 
ernment-owned Cleveland plant. 


CHARGES “PRESSURE” 


The shuffle in bid specifications was ob- 
viously designed to accommodate high politi- 
cal pressures almost at the summit for the 
benefit of Food Machinery, Vanix wrote 
HEBERT. 

He asked the subcommittee chairman to 
hold such hearings as necessary to deter- 
mine: 

Why the report of the Ford Motor Co., 
recommending “consolidated” production at 
the Cleveland Tank Plant was disregarded? 

Who prompted the submission of three 
different sets of specifications for bidding on 
the M-113 and why? 

Why the final specifications were “loaded” 
unfairly and discriminated in favor of Food 
Machinery. 

DISREGARDS ECONOMY 

Why the Department of Defense disre- 
gards the economical use of its own facilities 
and investment contrary to the desire and 
recommendation of the Ordnance Corps and 
the Department of the Army for such eco- 
nomic use? 

Why the cost to the Government of this 
production contract should be ridiculously 
increased when available Government facili- 
ties and machinery are not used but are 
maintained in stand-by condition at costs 
approximating $760,000 annually? 

Why substantial and important bidders 
with productive experience and know-how 
indicate apathy in competing against Food 
Machinery on this contract? 

Vantk said that as a Representative from 
the Cleveland area, he had “a vital interest” 
in the productive use of the Government- 
owned facility. If it is not used in defense 
production it should be increased for private 
production, he told HEBERT. 





[From the Cleveland Press, June 7, 1960] 
Wuy? Wuy? Wuyr? 

Circumstances surrounding efforts to steer 
a $42 million military order away from the 
idle Cleveland Tank Plant are so mysterious 
that the congressional Armed Forces Sub- 
committee certainly should investigate. 

In fact, so many questions have been 
raised that the committee simply can’t 
ignore them. 

Such things as: 

Why the continuing effort to steer the 
contract to California, despite a specific 
recommendation by the Ford Motor Co. 
(after a $338,000 survey) that the work be 
done here? 

Why the Pentagon is overlooking the spe- 
cific recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Army that the order be filled here? 

Why does the Defense Department disre- 
gard savings estimated at $6,500,000 if the 
work is done in Cleveland? 

The congressional inquiry was asked by 
Congressman VANIK, who brought these cu- 
rious questions to public attention. 

He wants answers. 

So, too, should the congressional subcom- 
mittee, which has the specific responsibility 
for keeping an eye out for angles in defense 
bidding. 

And the people of Cleveland want an an- 
swer, too. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Partly because it’s important to the local 
economy that the big tank plant be put to 
work. 

And just as important, because, as taz- 
payers, they don’t understand why this work 
should be done elsewhere if it can be done 
less expensively heve. 


[From the Ciaveland Press, June 7, 1960] 
Firm Sees New ' PLumMs IF RicceD Bip WINS 
(By Robert Crater) 


WASHINGTON.—The California firm favored 
by rigged bidding to win a $42 million con- 
tract for Army vehicles from Cleveland Tank 
Plant sees big new orders ahead if it wins 
this one. 

“Several companion vehicles also are under 
development and test,’”” Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Inc., of San Jose, Calif., 
boasted in this year’s report to stockholdeérs. 

Congressman CHARLES A. VANIK, Democrat 
of Cleveland, charges the Pentagon bidding is 
rigged against Cleveland. He asked Congress 
to investigate. Senator Frank J. LAUSCHE, 
Democrat of Ohio, has requested Defense 
Secretary Thomas Gates to look into the 
matter. 

The Army is studying bids for 1,380 M-113 
airborne-type troop carriers to cost $42 mil- 
lion. Food Machinery is working on a pilot 
order and is competing with Cadillac divi- 
sion, luanager of the Government-owned 
Cleveland Tank Plant, for the order. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL GIANT 


Food Machinery is an industrial giant 
which last year hit a new peak gross income 
of nearly $343 million, 15.7 percent of which 
came from military production. 

Incorporated in Delaware as the John 
Bean Manufacturing Co. in 1928, it became 
the Food Machinery Corp. in 1929, concen- 
trating on garden sprayers. In 1948 it be- 
came the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 

Today it makes everything from garden 
sprayers and power mowers to an entire fam- 
ily of military items. It shares ownership 
in a Texas chemical corporation with the 
pipeline giant, Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. Last year it entered the electronic field, 
acquiring half ownership in Trans-Sil Corp., 
of New Jersey. It employs 15,317. 


DEFENSE ORDERS UP 


“Orders from the U.S. Government and 
defense contractors totaled $62,400,000, a 
51 percent increase from last year’s defense 
backlog,” the company report stated. 

VANIK is awaiting reports from the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee for investiga- 
tions on his request that bidding procedures 
be investigated on the $42 million contract 
that seems destined to bypass Cleveland. 


[From the Cleveland Press, June 8, 1960] 


RiccinGc Quiz DELAys CONTRACT—HOUSE EYES 
TANK PLANT SHUTOUT 
(By Robert Crater) 

WASHINGTON.—Award of a $42 million 
troop carrier contract—scheduled for last 
month—has been delayed indefinitely due 
to the controversy over bidding “rigged” 
against Cleveland Tank Plant. 

“No new date has been set,” an Army 
spokesman said at the Pentagon. 

Pressed further about the handling of bid- 
ding, Col. William H. Gurnee said, ‘““No com- 
ment on anything else because Congressman 
VANIK has made inquiries of Defense Secre- 
tary Thomas Gates.” 

Congressman CHARLES A. VANIK, Democrat, 
of Cleveland, has charged that bidding on 
the big contract was rigged to shut out 
Cleveland. Senator Frank J. LAUSCHE, Dem- 
ocrat of Ohio, also has asked Secretary Gates 
to investigate. 

Award of the contract to Cleveland—as 
recommended in a Government-financed 
survey, would mean 3,000 jobs in Cleveland. 
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Meanwhile, there were these new develop- 
ments: 

A congressional subcommittee is investi- 
gating the bidding on the disputed contract 
for M-113 Army airborne-type troop carriers. 

A former Clevelander, E. Perkins McGuire, 
now assistant to Gates, was pinpointed as the 
one who rejected an Army proposal to make 
Cleveland and Lima the manufacturing cen- 
ter for M-113 and related military vehicles. 

The probe is being conducted by the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee for Investiga- 
tions. Headed by Congressman F. Epwarp 
HEBERT, Democrat, of Louisiana, it has a 
history of looking into military purchases, 
waste, and special influence. 

This subcommittee, it was learned, will 
ask the Army why bidding was set up to 
favor Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., of 
San Jose, Calif., and hamper use of Cleve- 
land Tank Plant. 


IGNORED SURVEY 


VANIK charges bidding procedures have 
erected impossible “road blocks” against 
awarding the big contract to Cadillac Divi- 
sion of General Motors, managers of the 
Government-owned Cleveland plant. 

Earlier, VANIK said “someone in the upper 
reaches” of the Defense Department had set 
up “these impossible roadblocks,” despite 
recommendations by Army Secretary Wilber 
Brucker and a $338,000 survey by Ford Mo- 
tor Co. engineers that the Cleveland plant 
should make M-113 and related vehicles. 

The rejection of Cleveland, it was learned 
today, was made by McGuire, Gates’ assist- 
ant secretary in charge of supply and logis- 
tics. 

Efforts to reach McGuire failed but his 
aid, Robert Holt, said McGuire’s decision 
did not dictate where the troop carriers 
would be made. 


BASED ON POLICY 


“McGuire,” Holt said, “made a planning, 
or policy, decision based on policy set up by 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

“His decision rejected the Army proposal 
because it wasn’t in line with overall logis- 
tics for the military.” 

Holt said the Army proposed to make more 
of the troop carriers than appeared justified 
under this top-level military policy. 

Asked why bidding procedures appeared 
stacked against use of the Cleveland plant, 
Holt said, ““That’s a question for the Army. 
It’s outside the area of the Department of 
Defense.” 


[From the Cleveland Press, June 9, 1960] 
Fut.t Prose Is SEEN IN BID RIGGING 
(By Robert Crater) 


WASHINGTON.—Rigging of bidding on the 
$42 million Army contract involving Cleve- 
land Tank Plant today appeared headed for 
a full-blown congressional investigation. 

“We have made a preliminary investigation 
and we believe we have a case,” said Chair- 
man F. Epwarp HEBERT, Democrat, of Loui- 
siana, of the House Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee. 

“We have asked (the Pentagon) further 
questions. As soon as we get the answers 
we'll talk to them across the table.” 

HEBERT’s probe began after Congressman 
CHARLES VANIK, Democrat, of Cleveland, told 
the House last week that bidding on the mili- 
tary contract was rigged against Cleveland 
Tank Plant. Favored, he declared, was Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. of San Jose, 
Calif. 

Senator Frank J. LAUSCHE, meanwhile, 
continued his search for facts in the tank 
plant controversy. 

He recalled that he and Senator STEPHEN 
M. Youne and the four Cleveland Congress- 
men—FraNncss P. Bo.Ton, Wm.L1aM E. MIN- 
SHALL, MICHAEL J. PEIGHAN, and VANIK—had 
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discussed the plant’s plight last year with 
then Defense Secretary Neil McElroy. 


IDEAL FOR M-113 


The Senator said McElroy told them the 
plant was ideal for manufacture of armored 
vehicles (similar to the M-113 airborne troop 
carriers Called for in the current bidding by 
the Army). 

“It appears that the time has arrived for 
it to be used for that purpose,” LAUSCHE 
said today. “The Ford Motor Co. survey, 
which cost the Army $338,000, recommended 
it be used for this purpose, and so did Army 
Secretary Wilber Brucker. 

“Sitting relatively idle, as the plant is now, 
it is costing taxpayers an estimated $5,000 a 
day, or $1,800,000 a year, demonstrating 
there is ineptitude and imprudence in the 
handling of this facility.” 

The Senator has asked Defense Secretary 
Thomas 8S. Gates, Jr., personally to look into 
the bidding on the contract. He is making 
other inquiries which he said he wasn’t at 
liberty to disclose. 

The vast tank plant is on standby basis, 
meaning it is retained by the Government 
for use in case of a national emergency. If 
the $42 million contract were awarded to 
the plant, the 300 standby employees would 
be expanded to 3,000, and additional military 
orders would follow. 

If it doesn’t get the contract the plant’s 
future is dim. 

H&sert’s subcommittee staff is asking the 
military whether, as VANIK charged, the bid- 
ding is rigged against Cleveland. 

When the writer asked questions about 
the bidding this week an Army spokesman 
said there was “no comment’ because 
LAUSCHE and VANIK had asked gates to look 
into the matter. 

The spokesman, Col. William H. Gurnee, 
also said there was no new deadline for 
awarding the big contract, which indicates 
an indefinite delay as a result of the con- 
troversy. 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 11, 
1960] 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT DENIES RIGGED BIDS 
CHARGE 
(By Edward Kernan) 

WASHINGTON.—Defense leaders - yesterday 
told Representative CHARLES A. VANIK, Dem- 
ocrat, of Cleveland, that his recent charges 
of rigged contract procedures by the Defense 
Department were unfounded. 

Writing for Defense Secretary Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr., James H. Douglas, Deputy Secre- 
tary, told Vanrx that procurement methods 
used by the Pentagon were in accord with 
established policy. 

Douglas also sent VANIK an extensive fact 
sheet answering, item by item, charges made 
by the Congressman in letters to the Depart- 
ment and in speeches in the House. 

VaANIK said that over the weekend he ex- 
pected to “compose a complete valuation” of 
the statement. He said he would discuss 
the matter Monday in the House. 


DODGES ISSUES 


Initial reading of the Douglas letter, how- 
ever, prompted the Congressman to com- 
ment: 

“It constitutes a substantial admission of 
most of the facts I have produced and dodges 
most of the vital issues I have raised.” 

VANIK has been vigorously attacking the 
ground rules set up by the Defense Depart- 
ment on bids for $42 million worth of M-113 
armored troop carriers. 

He charged manipulation, special interest, 
and favoritism designed to keep the work 
from being done at the Cleveland Tank 
Plant. 

Awarding the contract to Cleveland, he 
argues, would mean employment for some 
3,000. 
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CITES FORD SURVEY 


The Clevelander has also pointed out that 
a $338,000 Ford Motor Co. survey named the 
Cleveland plant as the logical facility for 
making Army light armored personnel and 
weapons carriers. 

Douglas answered this by stating: 

“The Ford Motor Co. was employed to 
survey selected Government-owned plants 
that had been predetermined by the Depart- 
ment of the Army as part of a concept for 
the establishment of a production base for 
combat vehicles. 

“It was not intended and did not take 
into consideration the capabilities of private 
industry to produce the equipment. 


PLAN NOT APPROVED 


“The Army’s plan for the realinement of 
the mobilization base for production of com- 
bat and tactical vehicles in the Government- 
owned plants in Detroit, Lima, and Cleve- 
land, which we were informed took into 
consideration the Ford Motor Co. study, was 
not approved by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense since requirements were not in 
accordance with the Secretary of Defense and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff planning guidance.” 

It was also pointed out that the Ford study 
did not determine that production of M-— 
113’s should take place in the Cleveland Ord- 
nance Plant. 

As for VANIK’s charge that Pentagon con- 
tract bidding procedures were rigged to 
favor the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
of San Jose, Calif., the Douglas letter noted. 

“For your information, the Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. is the developer of the 
M-113 vehicle and is currently the only pro- 
ducer.” 

STUDY BEING MADE 


Douglas also told the Cleveland Democrat 
that when the current evaluation of pro- 
posals is completed it will be possible to de- 
termine whether it is more economical to pro- 
duce the M-113 vehicle in a private plant or 
in the Government-owned Cleveland plant. 

Douglas sought to assure VANIK that “it 
has always been the policy” of the Defense 
Department to assure, wherever possible, that 
there is competition in all items being pro- 
cured. 





PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to announce to the House for the 
benefit of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VANIK] that I will in a few minutes ad- 
dress the House under special order on 
the same situation the gentleman from 
Ohio discussed. 





FORTHRIGHT, NIXON DISPLAYS 
FINEST STATESMANSHIP 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Caiifornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, ad- 
versity often shows up a man’s true 
colors. The recent attacks on the Vice 
President offer an outstanding example. 
These politically inspired, self-serving 
criticisms launched against the Vice 
President have served to increase his 
stature immeasurably—providing the 
world a splendid view of Dick Nrxon’s 
forthright frankness, as well as his de- 
votion to principle. 
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After careful study, I think I have 
been able to see through the politica] 
smokescreen. I have arrived at, what 
seems to me, a Startling discovery. 
With the interest of America foremost in 
his mind, Dick Nrxon recognizes that 
even the smallest of our domestic dif- 
ferences is now seized upon gleefully by 
the Reds as propaganda fuel to incite 
and agitate anti-American mobs in 
China, Japan, Cuba, and elsewhere in 
the world. Our Vice President has re- 
fused to endanger the life of our Presi- 
dent by engaging in pointless, vitupera- 
tive political debate. 

I believe the people will realize that 
they are witnessing the sterling quality 
of greatness of RicHarp Nixon. That 
quality has been evident through 6 years 
in the Congress, 7 years as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States—and most 
crystal clear when recently he was sub- 
jected to a most grueling television in- 
terview which lasted 34% hours. This 
third-degree, loaded-question ordeal 
verified beyond any possible doubt that 
Dick Nrxon is forthright in his stand on 
today’s issues, and forthright in his ac- 
tions in the best interest of our Nation. 

The Vice President has proved again 
his ability to rise to any challenge— 
however difficult or formidable it may be. 





OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE—A RE- 
EXAMINATION NECESSARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
SULLIVAN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, and my distinguished col- 
leagues here in the House of Represent- 
atives, since the failure of the summit 
conference, I know all of you, just as I 
am, are extremely concerned about the 
future security of our great country. We 
believe in peace, we believe in freedom, 
we believe in justice. Prior to the sched- 
uled meeting at the summit of chiefs of 
state of the great powers, all of us had 
hopes, very great hopes that some agree- 
ments would be made that represented 
definite steps forward in the assurance 
of making more real and definite 
these noble qualities so necessary to the 
future of mankind throughout the world. 

THE DEFENSE CRISES 


In view of the U-2 incident, the failure 
of the summit conference, and the 
threat of Chairman Khrushchev of 
Communist Russia to destroy nations 
upon whose sovereign soil America pos- 
sesses fixed airbases, I know the Mem- 
bers of the whole Congress are vitally 
concerned about the possibility of the 
cold war suddenly and tragically becom- 
ing a hot war. We are concerned about 
our security, we are concerned about the 
future of civilization, we are concerned 
about our freedom. We are concerned 
about the elements of our national de- 
fense upon which we must depend. 
DENIAL OF USE OF FIXED AMERICAN AIRBASES 

LOCATED IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Like all of you, I was shocked and 
deeply disturbed about this Russian 
threat to our fixed American airbases 
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abroad. We know that any attack on 
any of these bases is an attack against 
the United States of America. Such an 
attack would have to be met head on by 
the full military might of our great Na- 
tion. Now this is serious business, it is 
business which commands our sober and 
concentrated thinking. 

These fixed American airbases which 
we have constructed and established 
upon the sovereign territories of nations 
which are presently our allies, can be 
suddenly and completely denied to the 
air striking power of our country. This 
denial of the use of these airbases could 
greatly injure the ability of our Nation 
to meet a devastating attack with a dev- 
astating blow upon the enemy. 

The Communist Russian threat to de- 
stroy these fixed American airbases lo- 
cated on foreign soil is deeply felt by the 
countries most seriously concerned. ‘The 
Russian threat to destroy fixed American 
airbases is seriously a part of the break- 
down of Government in Turkey. As a 
result of this threat and a desire for 
change, the established Government of 
Turkey was overthrown by a military 
coup d’etat. Because of this Russian 
threat to fixed American airbases in 
Japan there has been growing opposition 
on the part of millions in Japan to over- 
throw the present government of Prime 
Minister Kishi. These millions want no 
part of a treaty setting up certain Amer- 
ican defense rights. “Down with the 
pact,” they shout. “Americans go 
home,” they exclaim. In France there 
is widespread opposition to fixed Ameri- 
can airbases. In Great Britain there is 
no desire on the part of the British peo- 
ple to be backed into a war with com- 
munistic Russia because of the location 
of fixed American airbases on British 
soil. In other words, the fear of sudden 
catastrophe appears to be facing all of 
these nations upon whose soil America 
has constructed fixed airbases. The 
people of these countries do not want war 
and they do not want to face up to the 
situation which would develop as a re- 
sult of a Russian attack upon any of 
these fixed American airbases. Cer- 
tainly, in view of this increasing opposi- 
tion to the use of these fixed American 
airbases, the United States of America 
can no longer depend upon them. 

These fixed American airbases of the 
United States located upon the sovereign 
soil of allied nations do not belong to the 
United States. The United States has a 
permissive use only. These bases do not 
constitute sovereign territory of America 
over which our Government has sov- 
ereign jurisdiction. We have expended 
billions of dollars in the construction, 
development, and establishment of these 
fixed bases. As a result, we have become 
dependent upon these fixed American 
airbases, and our Nation’s right and 
ability to use them. From a military 
viewpoint, and from the viewpoint of the 
security of our Nation, we have placed 
too much confidence and too much de- 
pendence upon these fixed bases abroad. 
Now we face the serious defense situation 
of having these highly expensive fixed 
bases completely denied to our country 
just at a time when they might be 
needed, 
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With the breakdown of the summit 
conference and with the breakdown of 
our efforts to establish peace throughout 
the world, we are suddenly faced with a 
grave situation. Suddenly we awaken to 
the realization we may not be able to 
depend at all upon these fixed airbases 
abroad, Certainly this means, or should 
mean, a drastic revision of our military 
strategy. It means that we must de- 
velop air defense and striking power 
upon which this Nation can completely 
depend. It means we must develop a 
weapons system over which this Nation 
has complete sovereignty. It means that 
we must have a defense and a striking 
power regarding which no other nation 
in the world has any authority. } 
THE COMPELLING NECESSITY FOR GIANT MOBILE 

AIR BASES AT SEA 

Fortunately our great country pos- 
sesses the ability to develop this striking 
power. This Nation possesses the ability 
to construct and develop mobile air bases 
at sea over which our Government has 
complete sovereignty and complete con- 
trol. These giant mobile air bases at 
sea must be constructed in the form of 
great ships which are not only aircraft 
carriers but constitute within themselves 
complete weapons systems. At the pres- 
ent time, the U.S. Navy has in operation 
several large aircraft carriers. These 
ships, however, are insufficient in num- 
ber and flexibility to meet the tremend- 
ous challenge confronting our Nation 
today. Never before in the history of 
this country has there been such a neces- 
sity for the construction and development 
of these giant flexible mobile air bases at 
sea, not only able to completely handle 
high-speed aircraft but also any kind of 
@ weapons system which might be han- 
dled on land. 

The possible denial of use of fixed 
American air bases established in foreign 
countries has made it imperative that our 
country turn to the sea and these giant 
mobile air bases that can speedily move 
anywhere over the great oceans. More 
attention, more research, more study, 
more scientific development, and much, 
much more effort must be concentrated 
into the construction of these giant mo- 
bile air bases at sea, incorporating all 
necessary weapons systems, as well as a 
base for the operation of all types of air- 
craft. With the present scientific break- 
throughs now known, and with the 
knowledge and the know-how possessed 
by our country at this time, certainly 
these giant mobile air bases at sea can 
be made highly maneuverable, highly 
flexible, and highly efficient. They can 
be developed into the most devastating 
striking force ever known in military 
history. 

DEPENDABLE NATIONAL SECURITY IS POSSIBLE 

Seven-tenths of the entire earth sur- 
face is covered by the great oceans of 
the world. With these giant mobile air 
bases at sea in sufficient numbers, and 
with their high speed and maneuver- 
ability moving over the oceans, our great 
Nation is secure. It is secure because 
America can strike from these mobile 
sea bases any land target anywhere in 
the world, regardless of its location. 
Over these giant mobile air bases at sea, 
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America will have complete sovereignty. 
America can depend on them, regard- 
less of any threat from Mr. Khrushchev, 
or any enemy nation. 

From these giant mobile air bases at 
sea will come the most flexible and most 
devastating striking power ever assem- 
bled which will be able to destroy any 
nation on the face of this earth. Here 
is our security, here is the security upon 
which we can depend. Here is the se- 
curity this Nation must develop in all of 
its greatness and flexibility as quickly 
as possible. Representing the complete 
weapons systems that are possible, these 
giant mobile air bases at sea will not 
only constitute mobile bases at sea for 
high-speed devastating aircraft, but they 
also will constitute great mobile bases 
from which can be launched the most 
devastating of rockets, missiles, and 
other weapons. Certainly, these giant 
mobile air bases at sea constitute a far 
greater threat to any enemy than does 
any fixed American air base located on 
foreign soil. No areas, no cities, no 
targets, within Communist Russia and 
Communist China, or anywhere in the 
world, are beyond the devastating strik- 
ing power of these giant mobile air bases 
at sea, incorporating high-speed air- 
craft and weapons systems. 

In view of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion our Nation faces at this hour, I say 
to you in all seriousness, it is beyond my 
comprehension how any Member of 
Congress could fail to approve a pro- 
gram of construction of these giant 
mobile airbases at sea. It is beyond my 
comprehension how any Member of Con- 
gress could refuse to approve the appro- 
priation for the construction of the great 
aircraft carrier currently under con- 
sideration. I say to you again, and 
again, that in the development of these 
giant mobile bases at sea rest the se- 
curity of this Nation and the future of 
mankind and civilization. I urge you, I 
plead with you, and I pray with you that 
you as Members of Congress, as the peo- 
ple’s representatives in the Government 
of our great Nation will give your 
thoughts and your energy to the ap- 
proval of and the support of a revised 
and increased program of development 
of these giant mobile air bases at sea. 
Upon our decision here rests the future 
of mankind, the future of freedom, the 
peace of the world. 

THE TIME IS NOW 


In the past, after war has been thrust 
upon us, we have had time to develop 
our military forces and our military 
strategy. All of us know that when war 
comes again, and I pray that it never 
will, we will have no time, none at all, 
for any kind of development of our de- 
fenses and of our striking power. The 
time which we have had after war has 
come in the past, is the time we have 
now. Our time, this precious time, we 
must have in case of war is the time we 
have right now. I repeat, our time is 
the time we have now. Is there any 
Member of this Congress who fails to 
recognize this fact? Is there any Mem- 
ber of this Congress who can face the 
American people, who can face up to 
this country, and fail to do that which is 
necessary to make this Nation of ours 
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secure and safe? I know every Member 
of this Congress is a great American and 
will initiate any action necessary to pre- 
serve freedom and insure the continued 
security of our precious country. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a report on the bill S. 1898, to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 with respect 
to the procedure in obtaining a license 
and for hearings under such act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND— 
SECOND ANNUAL REPORT TO THE 
CONGRESSIONAL BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Corrin] is recog- 
nized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include related material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the one) 
man from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, as we en- 
ter this year’s debate on appropriations 
for the mutual security program, I want 
to make an informal report, as I did a 
year ago—April 30, 1959, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, volume 105, part 6, pages 7249- 
7250—on the operations and structure of 
the Development Loan Fund. 

My interest has focused on this part 
of the mutual security program because 
it is our own creation, not quite 3 years 
old; because there is a need for us to 
see its operations in perspective in order 
to give it the sustained support which it 
deserves; and because its strategic im- 
portance in this post U-2 era is greater 
than ever. 

DLF—INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY 


DLF is as necessary an instrument of 
national policy as is an effective intel- 
ligence program. To abandon ene would 
be as shortsighted a folly as to abandon 
the other. If we can but keep a steady 
helm and aid in the development of DLF 
as an ever more effective instrument of 
national policy in the broadest sense, 
history will one day record the high 
benefit-cost ratio of DLF. We are talk- 
ing about that part of our defense and 
mutual security programs which ac- 
counts for 1% cents of each security 
dollar. 

DLF—THE UNCOPIABLE OFFENSIVE 


The DLF is an institution which em- 
bodies a vital part of free enterprise— 
the hard planning of projects, the 
shrewd assessment of costs, and the far- 
sighted calculation of development, 
done in the spirit of the entrepreneur 
who must use limited capital wisely. 
This, the banker’s analytical approach, 
is uncopiable by the Soviet. The merit 


of this approach is that it teaches with- 
out preaching. It aids without incur- 
ring the acid reaction of charity. Its 
“strings” are the acceptable manage- 
ment-oriented controls incident to any 
loan, not the resented and self-defeat- 
ing commitments of ideology and 
politics. 
THE SOVIET BLOC OFFENSIVE 


Although DLF is uncopiable, there is 
no reason for smugness in the field of 
international economic diplomacy. 
Countering our free world effort is a 
Soviet bloc offensive that is substan- 
tially uncopiable by free nations. I re- 
fer to the ease, promptness, and flexi- 
bility which can characterize decisions 
as to credit, grants, and trade agree- 
ments on the part of a totalitarian 
nation. 

This offensive has a further advan- 
tage in that it can pick away at po- 
tentially vulnerable spots around its 
own rim or far away where a Soviet 
bloc economic program can serve as a 
catalyst for Communist expansion. 

Between 1954 and 1959, Soviet bloc 
aid has, in accordance with these ob- 
jectives, been carefully aimed at 19 
countries, 10 of them being on the Sino- 
Soviet rim, and 9 of them being spotted 
in every major area of the world—the 
Middle East, south Asia, Latin Ameri- 
ca, Africa, and even the North Atlantic. 
Of greater importance than the total 
amount of credits and grants com- 
mitted in the last half decade is that 
over 60 percent was committed in the 
past 2 years, a massive stepup in this 
kind of offensive. I am inserting at this 
point a table prepared by the execu- 
tive branch which summarizes bloc aid 
during the period to which I have just 
referred. 

Sino-Soviet bloc credits and grants extended 
to less-developed countries of the free 
world Jan. 1, 1954, to Dec. 31, 19581 

[Million U.S. dollars] 


Area and country 


Total__- L 
Middle East and Africa_....-| 


Afghanistan. ..........-- 
I ica bint awed 
Guinea__- 


Traq-- ; aman 

T urkey- 

United Arab Republic: — 
eae eae 
ER ciate mata pant 

Wee 22. 2.652... 


South and southeast Asia____. 





SES cues ecenceebewan 


DI sat nee ceateicee 


2, eet 
Latin America................ 


NIN gin cistn cscs 
NI aii deta a at i ital 


1 Because of rounding figures may not add to totals. 

2 Total aid by years is as follows: 1964, lyon 
1955, $349,000,000; 1956, oer) eee 1957, $280,000,000; 
1958, $1,003,000,000; 1959, $921,000. 

8 Includes emergency food grant cet some $3,000,000 to 
Pakistan. 





My reason for citing this Sino-Soviet 
economic activity is to help place DLF 
in its proper perspective. It is not a 
marginal, tentative, dispensable agency 
to be treated as catnip by the congres- 
sional cat. It is, as I have said, as vital 
in the long run as an intelligence agency. 
And just because we know more about 
it we should investigate with awareness 
of its role and criticize only for the pur- 
pose of making it more effective. 

EVENTS AND CHANGES IN PAST YEAR 


A year ago, I tried to describe as fac- 
tually as possible what the organization 
of the DLF is, how it operates, the kinds 
of projects it has backed, and what its 
record had been. Today, I should like 
to bring that report up to date. Much 
that was stated last year remains true 
of the DLF. I will, therefore, confine my 
remarks largely to the events and 
changes of the past year. I shall report 
on certain organizational, personnel, 
procedural, and policy changes, on the 
lending and financial record and on two 
matters which, I believe, are of some im- 
portance. Much greater detail is avail- 
able in the pamphlets and statements is- 
sued by the Development Loan Fund. 
Its so-called Red Book, which is this 
year’s presentation to the Congress on 
fiscal year 1961 appropriations, is the 
only volume in the mutual security 
series which is entirely unclassified and 
available to Members of this body on 
request. 

1. STAFF AND STRUCTURE 

(a) Overhead: I began my report last 
year with what I thought was an impres- 
sive fact: The modest overhead of the 
DLF operation. Administrative ex- 
penses are still less than one-third of 1 
percent of total lending activity. This 
percentage is substantially less than that 
for either the Export-Import Bank, the 
World Bank or the International Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

(b) Staff: The present staff at the 
DLF totalled 101 people as of March 31, 
compared to the 65 I reported a year ago. 
This increase I predicted a year ago, be- 
cause DLF has “reached the stage where 
it faces for the first time the task of ad- 
ministering, followup, and checking on 
the work being done and on repay- 
ments.” In other words, we are mount- 
ing this vital part of our economic of- 
fensive with less than four-tenths of 1 
percent of our total personnel involved 
with oversea assistance activity. 

The professional staff, which numbers 
50, or just one-half of the total, remains 
young and yet possessed of a wide variety 
of experience. Twenty-six have been 
either employed in private industry or 
self employed; 18 have had prior over- 
sea experience, either with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or with private industry; and 14 
have been employed in banking. 

By the end of the next fiscal year the 
Fund expects that it will need to expand 
its staff to about 180 people. Actually, 
this increase is somewhat illusory since it 
includes 28 people who will perform 
auditing and accounting functions for- 
merly carried out by the ICA. The real 
net increase of about 50 people is re- 
quired not only to handle the higher level 
of new lending which is required, but 
also to supervise the management of over 
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150 separate loans totaling about $1.4 
billion which will be in force at the be- 
ginning of the year. Even with a staff of 
180 the Fund will remain small com- 
pared to an organization such as the 
World Bank, whose staff now exceeds 600. 

Dempster McIntosh, the Fund’s first 
Managing Director, is now our Ambassa- 
dor to Colombia, and Vance Brand, of 
Urbana, Ohio, has been appointed to take 
his place. Mr. Brand was a business- 
man and banker in Urbana and served 
for 5 years on the Board of Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

(c) Division between two deputy direc- 
tors: In addition to a general counsel 
and secretary-treasurer, the DLF or- 
ganization is now divided under two dep- 
uty managing directors, one for loan 
operations and one for private enter- 
prise. The deputy for private enterprise 
is responsible for increasing DLF sup- 
port of the private sector in the less de- 
veloped countries, for extending its sup- 
port of private American investors who 
wish to expand overseas and for seeking 
private financing of applications directed 
to the DLF. Under the deputy for oper- 
ations are the 10 loan officers, 7 engi- 
neers, and economists and accountants 
who are responsible for managing the 
lending operation. 

(d) Auditing and accounting posi- 
tions: Before Mr. Brand’s arrival, the 
DLF had asked a firm of private ac- 
counting consultants to review its audit 
and accounting responsibilities and rec- 
ommend methods to carry them out. 
These functions were being performed 
by ICA under DLF direction through a 
reimbursement arrangement. The con- 
sultants recommended that the DLF 
keep its own accounts and assume di- 
rect management of financial audits. 
These recommendations were accepted 
by the Fund. In carrying them out, it 
will add positions to its own staff and 
ICA will drop the corresponding posi- 
tions from its roster. The change will 
probably not result in any significant 
difference in the cost of these functions. 

2. REVIEW AND LENDING PROCEDURES 


The basic elements of the Fund’s pro- 
cedures for receiving applications, sub- 
jecting them to an economic, technical, 
and financial review and negotiating and 
carrying out loans remain unchanged. 
These are the procedures which led me 
to conclude last year—mzy conclusion is 
the same today—that the DLF’s proce- 
dures avoid the extremes of redtape 
while adequately providing for sound 
loans sensibly administered from the 
viewpoints of both lender and borrower. 

(a) Flexibility in application: There is 
still flexibility in the channel of applica- 
tion; a proposal can be forwarded 
through a U.S. embassy or operations 
mission Overseas or directly to the DLF 
in Washington. The DLF still main- 
tains a refreshing distaste for applica- 
tion forms, on the ground that forms 
tend to convey the impression that filling 
one out is all that is required to obtain a 
loan. And the applications are still pre- 
pared by the borrower, rather than our 
missions, although the DLF encourages 
applicants to obtain sound economic and 
engineering help where necessary. 
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(b) Loan review process: While some 
lending criteria have been changed dur- 
ing the past year, either as the result of 
legislation or regulation, the actual loan 
review process has changed but little. 
Briefly, it now operates in the following 
way: Applications are first reviewed by 
the Assistant to the Managing Director 
against virtually the same criteria I 
listed last year. If the proposal does not 
clearly run counter to any of the lending 
policies of the DLF, it is referred to a 
hoan committee consisting of a loan of- 
ficer, an engineer, and a lawyer. This 
committee remains responsible for the 
loan until it is finally disposed of, either 
through rejection or ultimate repayment 
in full. If the committee decides on re- 
jection, an appropriate letter is prepared 
for the approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors. If approval seems advisable, the 
loan committee prepares a detailed paper 
setting for the economic, financing, and 
engineering of the project or program, 
explaining the manner in which con- 
formity to various legislative criteria has 
been established and analyzing the econ- 
omy of the country in which the invest- 
ment will be located. This paper is con- 
sidered at an informal board meeting 
chaired by the Managing Director and 
attended by deputies of the other Board 
members. On the basis of expressions 
at this meeting, the loan paper is revised 
and presented at a formal meeting 
of the Board of Directors. The time 
between undertaking review of an ap- 
plication and its presentation to the 
Board has ranged from under a month 
to a year and a half, with the average 
being about 512 months. 

(c) Example of analysis in depth: The 
duration and depth of this review proc- 
ess will, of course, vary from case to case. 
One must really examine the files at the 
DLF to gain an appreciation of the 
amount of analysis behind each loan. 
For example, the Managing Director re- 
cently described the review process in 
connection with a power project in In- 
dia in these terms: 

This project involves the installation and 
operation of two 124-140-megawatt steam 
turbine generating units and the construc- 
tion of related facilities including transmis- 
sion lines * * * the borrower, in order to 
provide the information we require, had de- 
voted an estimated 12,000 man-hours to pre- 
paring the necessary studies of the demand 
for power in this area and determining the 
feasibility and cost estimates of the pro- 
posed plant. This is a period of time com- 
parable to four engineers working more than 
a@ year each on this one project alone. Upon 
receiving this application, the Development 
Loan Fund’s engineering staff then spent 120 
man-hours or approximately 15 days in In- 
dia discussing this project with the borrower 
along with other electrical projects, and as- 
certaining the availabiilty of manpower and 
other resources necessary for its operation. 
This on-the-spot examination by our engi- 
neers was then followed up with an addi- 
tional 240 man-hours, or about 1 month on 
further analysis and report preparation in 
Washington. The loan officer on this project 
also spent about 4 days of a trip to India 
looking into the economic and financial as- 
pects of this project and another month in 
Washington preparing a final report, incor- 
porating his findings and those of the engi- 
neers in a report to the Board of Directors. 
Before this project was even examined by 
the Board of Directors, therefore, we and 
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the borrower together put in the equivalent 
of more than 4 man-years examining this 
project. 


(d) Pruning the backlog: During the 
past year the DLF conducted a special 
review of the backlog of loan applica- 
tions on hand. Applications had been 
running at about $1.5 billion for more 
than a year. It seemed evident that 
given the amount of funds on hand for 
lending, that $1.5 billion in new loans 
could not be committed within the suc- 
ceeding year or so. Under these circum- 
stances, it was apparent that many ap- 
plicants would not know the fate of their 
proposal for a year or more and that this 
uncertainty might end in disappoint- 
ment. This seemed neither fair to the 
applicant nor prudent in terms of our 
foreign policy. The DLF therefore de- 
cided to return all applications on which 
action could not be taken within a year 
or so. 

When this review was completed, 106 
applications had been returned and 17 
were withdrawn, totaling approximately 
$465 million. This brought the total of 
proposals rejected during the past year 
to slightly over $1 billion. The DLF 
backlog is currently running at between 
$700 to $800 million. 


3. NEW POLICIES AFFECTING LOAN REVIEW 


Two new legislative provisions have 
had their effect on the loan review proc- 
ess during the past year. These provi- 
sions are section 517 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act and section 103 of the Mutual 
Security Appropriations Act for fiscal 
year 1960. Both provisions originated in 
this body. 

(a) Engineering plans and cost esti- 
mates: Section 517, which has been in 
the act for some time but to which the 
DLF was made subject for the first time 
last year, provides that no funds may 
be obligated unless engineering, finan- 
cial and other plans to carry out a proj- 
ect, and a reasonably firm estimate of 
the U.S. assistance required, have been 
completed. The DLF makes a practice of 
complying with this provision of the 
law at the time the proposal is presented 
to the Board for approval, instead of 
waiting until the agreement or formal 
obligation is ready for signature. 

Section 517 has had its effect on the 
timing of DLF operations. I am told 
that earlier this fiscal year it was neces- 
sary to hold up a number of proposals 
until compliance could be firmly estab- 
lished. Now that the necessary infor- 
mation has been developed and DLF and 
the applicants are more familiar with 
the new requirement, the flow of loan 
approvals has resumed. 

(b) Cost-benefit criteria for water re- 
source projects: Last year the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee added to the 
Mutual Security Act a provision which 
has the same effect as section 103 of last 
year’s appropriation act requiring that 
the DLF finance only those water re- 
source projects which meet the stand- 
ards and criteria used for similar proj- 
ects in the continental United States. 
What this provision does, in short, is to 
require a cost-benefit calculation for 
each project as per Circular A-—47 of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
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Since enactment of this provision, the 
DLF has approved one loan for this pur- 
pose. This was a $23 million loan to 
Morocco for the lower Moulouya River 
project. The DLF loan will help to fi- 
nance the second phase of a three-phase 
irrigation system. When the second 
phase is completed with DLF funds, it is 
estimated that benefits will be roughly 
equivalent to costs, and when the third 
phase is finished benefits will be about 
60 percent greater than costs. The rela- 
tively large increase in benefits after the 
last rather than the second stage is ac- 
counted for by heavy overhead cost in 
the early work before the entire irriga- 
ble area comes under irrigation. 

The DLF was particularly rigorous in 
evaluating this project. It estimated 
benefits from agriculture and did not 
take into account likely benefits from 
flood control, domestic and industrial 
water supply and power potential as is 
permissible. Also, the interest rates 
used to compute costs were higher than 
the rate now being used for domestic 
projects under the Budget Bureau bul- 
letin. A rate of 34% percent was used by 
the fund, while 2% percent is currently 
being used for comparable domestic 
projects. If DLF had taken additional 
benefits into account and had used the 
permissible lower interest rate, the cost- 
benefit ratio would have been even more 
favorable. 

4. NEW POLICIES AFFECTING LOAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

(a) New procurement policy: In addi- 
tion to these legislative changes, the 
DLF has been operating under a new 
procurement policy since October 20, 
1959. The DLF would place primary 
emphasis on financing goods and serv- 
ices of U.S. origin. Prior to that time, 
the DLF had permitted borrowers to pur- 
chase anywhere in the free world on the 
basis of solicitation of a reasonable num- 
ber of bids from suppliers. 

I am informed that it is not possible 
at this time to judge the effects of this 
new policy because it takes from 2 to 4 
years for disbursements to be made on 
the great majority of projects. 

(b) New auditing procedure: DLF pro- 
cedures after a loan is concluded differ 
in one respect from the methods of a 
year ago. The DLF has recently ap- 
pointed a Director of Audit, formerly an 
Official in the General Accounting Office. 
He will oversee the audit of all loans and 
advise each loan committee on auditing 
problems in the course of preparing loan 
agreements and :mplementation letters. 

He will follow a policy of placing pri- 
mary responsibility on the borrower to 
follow prudent procedures. Rather than 
undertake responsibility for watching a 
borrower’s every action, DLF has built 
into its loan agreements a system of 
periodic targets and reports which re- 
quire the borrower to describe the status 
of work and financing at regular inter- 
vals. The Director of Audit also will de- 
termine the scope of the audit when one 
is required, the selection of the unit to 
actually perform the audit (this may be 
by the DLF staff, another Government 
agency, or an outside public accounting 
firm), review audit reports and other re- 
lated functions. On site audits and end- 
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use examinations would also be under- 
taken as circumstances require. 


5. NEW EMPHASIS ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


A significant change over the past year 
is the increased effort which the DLF is 
placing on joint ventures with private 
investors, whether United States or for- 
eign. The Congress, I believe, will wel- 
come this new emphasis. When it es- 
tablished the DLF it stated that it is the 
policy of the United States “to strength- 
en foreign countries by encouraging the 
development of their economies through 
a competitive free enterprise system and 
to facilitate the creation of a climate 
favorable to the investment of private 
capital.” 

As I indicated a few moments ago, a 
new post, that of Deputy Director for 
Private Enterprise, has been created to 
promote this facet of DLF operations. 
An important part of the work of this 
office consists of familiarizing the Amer- 
ican business community with invest- 
ment potentialities in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America and with the kinds of 
credit which the DLF can provide. Be- 
cause the DLF can assume risks and ac- 
cept currencies in a way that no pri- 
yate firm can, it can help to overcome 
some of the serious handicaps inherent 
in investment in less developed nations. 
By providing a critical margin of funds 
either through direct lending or through 
guaranty of credits extended by others, 
the DLF can help businesses who would 
not otherwise have done so to invest 
overseas. 

In its effort to stimulate interest in 
investment in the developing countries, 
the DLF initiated an interesting meeting 
under Department of Commerce auspices 
a short while ago. Senior representa- 
tives of American chemical and elec- 
trical machinery firms met in Washing- 
ton to learn about investment opportun- 
ities in Iran, Pakistan and India from 
ambassadors and economic counselors of 
those countries and from U.S. Govern- 
ment officials as well. 

The efforts in this direction have 
brought to an advanced stage of prep- 
aration a number of possible DLF par- 
ticipations, in which private investors 
will put up, on an equity basis, funds 
for new plants, thereby reducing the 
amount of U.S. Government funds 
which would be needed. The Foreign 
Affairs Committee heard testimony 
about a large steel plant in a country 
whose development is particularly vital 
to the United States which falls into 
this category. The plant will be con- 
trolled by private investors, including 
both Americans and nationals of the 
country involved. The resources which 
thé DLF is likely to lend make the en- 
tire project possible, because the econ- 
omy of the country simply could not 
finance a steel mill of this size on a dol- 
lar repayable basis. But this plant 
should, in time, place the country in- 
volved a long way along the road to self- 
sufficiency. 

Efforts such as these will normally re- 
sult in large-scale facilities and the DLF 
with its limited staff cannot handle 
many small loans. But it recognizes the 
need to meet this obvious requirement 
in some way. Its approach is to help 
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finance development banks or interme- 
diate credit institutions as they are some- 
times called, which are located in the 
less developed countries themselves. The 
banks in turn relend the funds borrowed 
from DLF in accordance with standards 
agreed to with DLF and periodically 
checked by that organization. The 
banks can normally make loans with- 
out prior reference to DLF if they are 
smaller than a stated size, generally 
$100,000. To date, the DLF has made 
i9 such loans and one guaranty, total- 
ing $108 million. JI think such attention 
to the small businessman abroad is com- 
mendable. It recognizes a fundamental 
need of any free economy. 
6. THE RECORD TO DATE 


As of May 27, this year, the Board of 
Directors of DLF had approved 138 
loans and guarantees with a value of 
almost $1,240 million. This leaves about 
$160 million of its appropriated capital 
still available for lending. I understand 
that it has applications in an advanced 
stage of review which should use up all 
or virtually all of its funds by June 30. 
Thus, the DLF once again will find it- 
self with a vast accumulation of screen- 
ed applieations on hand—now between 
$700 million to $800 million—and no 
funds available, nor any certainty as to 
how much will become available. As I 
said last year, I find it hard to imagine 
any banking institution, whether pri- 
vate or public, operating successfully 
under such conditions. I believe the 
Fund’s most basic need is for long-range 
funding authority. 

I have wondered how the DLF is able to 
maintain continuity in, and the caliber 
of, its staff when the organization’s fate 
is so uncertain from one year to the next. 

The 138 loans and guarantees ap- 
proved by the Board to date cover a wide 
variety of productive activities in 43 
countries. They include _ transport, 
manufacturing power, agricultural and 
numerous other kinds of activities. 

I noted last year that the Fund’s dol- 
lar earnings were higher than antici- 
pated at first. Whereas dollar repayable 
loans were about 20 percent of last year’s 
total, they had risen to almost 25 per- 
cent early in May. At that time 36 
loans, totaling $231 million, were repay- 
able in whole or in part with dollars. 
These are situations where conventional 
institutions are unable to provide funds 
even though dollar repayment is possible. 


7. ADVANCE COMMITMENTS 


I should like to turn now to another 
matter that has some attention during 
the past year. I refer to the occasions 
in which the DLF has set aside funds for 
a particular borrower before determin- 
ing the specific projects or programs for 
which such funds would be used. Ac- 
tually, no such earmarkings, set-asides, 
advance commitments or whatever they 
might be called have been made during 
the past year. The Government Opera- 
tions Committee recently reported ad- 
versely on this practice and the Con- 
gress enacted an amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, several weeks 
ago, which limits this practice. 

It is my own view that advance com- 
mitments of this type can occasionally 
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be quite important in carrying out our 
foreign policy and ‘in furthering eco- 
nomic development. Apparently, the 
Congress felt’ somewhat the same since 
the new limitation which it enacted did 
not go the whole way; the Executive 
Branch can still make such commitments 
under certain circumstances. And when 
they are made, they will undoubtedly 
continue to be subject to submission and 
approval by DLF of specific projects or 
programs. Regardless of how funds are 
initially committed DLF has, and must 
continue, to meet the engineering, eco- 
nomic and other standards imposed by 
the Mutual Security Act. 

While there is much more which is of 
interest about this practice there is one 
aspect which might be of particular rele- 
vance to the appropriations bill which 
will soon come before this body. It 
might be argued that such set-asides or 
reservations as I have referred to, tie up 
money which could be used for other ap- 
plications which might be on hand. It 
might be argued further that, instead of 
providing new appropriations for these 
other needs, that the reserved funds be 
so employed. I should like merely to cite 
two facts with regard to this argument: 
First, the DLF is requesting $700 million 
for new loans during fiscal year 1961; 
second, the DLF now has in reserve a 
total of $18.1 million against previous 
commitments and this figure is expected 
to fall below $10 million by June 30 as 
specific projects are approved. Thus the 
amount of reserved funds that DLF could 
use for next year’s needs is insignificant 
when compared to those needs. I un- 
derstand further that DLF is now re- 
viewing applications presented against 
these commitments which will exceed the 
amounts reserved. 





COMMENTS ON ALLEGATIONS IN 
MR. VANIK’S SPEECH OF JUNE 2, 
1960 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California |Mr. Gusser] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
address myself today to the remarks 
made on the floor of this House on June 
2 by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Chio [Mr. VANIK]}. 

You will note that Mr. VaNnIxK’s state- 
ments of June 2 were answered on last 
Friday, I believe, by officials of the De- 
partment of Defense and he has today, 
under a special order, addressed himself 
to the answer which came from the De- 
partment. I shall reply to Mr. VANIK’s 
answer to the answer, on tomorrow. I 
have already requested a special order 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. VanrIk] has performed a 
service in raising this question and that 
it is worthy of considerable debate be- 
cause the charges raised are most 
serious. They reflect upon our procure- 
ment practices within the Department 
of Defense and I might say also that they 
reflect indirectly, upon the ethics em- 
ployed by a very substantial industry 
which has its headquarters in my dis- 
trict, the Food Machinery & Chemical 
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Corp. In my answer, which I repeat is 
in answer to the allegations made in Mr. 
VANIk’s speech of June 2, I shall employ 
@ memorandum under date of June 9, 
1960, by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Perkins McGuire; and I shall 
also employ what I happen to know per- 
sonally about the operations of Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. 

I shall attempt to prove as unfounded 
the charge made by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr: Vanrx}], that the bidding for 
the M-113 armed personnel carriers was 
“rigged” to insure that Food Machinery 
got the contract. 

In Mr. VANIK’s speech of June 2 he 
made this'statement: 

Mr. Speaker, at this very moment the De- 
fense Department is getting ready to make 
an award of a $42 million contract for the 
production of light armored personnel and 
weapons carriers for the Army. This con- 
tract: will cost the taxpayers of America at 
least $614 million more than it should. 


This statement raises some very 
serious questions. How is the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. VaniK] able to quote a 
$644 million figure? ‘Has he seen the 
bids? Does he have inside information? 
If he does, and I presume that he does 
not, who in the Pentagon has informed 
him of these figures? Would not the 
giving of such information be a viola- 
tion of the law? I presume, I repeat, 
that he does not know the exact amount 
of the bids, so I presume that he must 
be guessing. 

Another statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vantx] on June 
9° 


“By induced manipulations” the Logistic 
Section of the Department of Defense com- 
pletely shatters the ordinarily efficient and 
decent methods of procurement which have 
generally been characteristic of the Army. 


Mr. Speaker, the facts in this. entire 
controversy are consistent with pre- 
viously established procurement policy. 
I refer to the. Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations, Bureau of the Budget 
Bulletin 60-2, and to section 4532(a), 
title 10, of the United States Code. 

The Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations prescribe methods of evalu- 
ation where private and Government fa- 
cilties are in competition. 

Budget Bureau Bulletin 60-2 provides 
in effect, that fair rental of Government- 
owned facilities shall be added to the bid 
of a bidder. This has been done in the 
case of Food Machinery because its bids 
have been raised by a fair rental value 
of Government-owned tooling in the 
Food Machinery plant. 

Section 4532(a), title 10, United States 
Code, calls for the most economical 
means of production. 

This is the reason for competitive 
bidding. 

All of these requirements of which I 
speak were matters of record before the 
December 17 bidders’ conference refer- 
red to by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vanik]. Any. representative of the De- 
partment of the Army at this confer- 
ence had no right to imply, if he did in 
fact imply, that regulation 60-2 would 
be ignored for this competition and that 
a special and different set of rules would 
be followed. 
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Certainly, responsible bidders who have 
done millions of dollars in defense busi- 
ness know of. these regulations... They 
also know that the oral word of one or a 
few representatives of.a military service 
does not have ‘tthe effect of canceling 
written and established policies. The 
meeting in February to clear up the mis- 
taken ideas given by some representa- 
tive of the Army in, December, was nec- 
essary unless the Department of Defense 
was to be in the position of violating 
policy and setting up new ground rules 
which would probably favor General Mo- 
tors or more specifically the Cadillac 
Motor Division. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vantxk ! 
in his speech of June 2: referred to an- 
other item, and I quote: 

In 1958 the Army Ordnance Corps con- 
ducted extensive studies to determine a com- 
bat vehicle and tank production base utiliz- 
ing existing Government-owned facilities 
and equipment. This is fully in accord with 
the laws enacted by Congress with specific 
application to Army procurement. Section 
4532(a) of title X specifically says: The Sec- 
retary of the Army shall have supplies 
needed for the Department’ of the Army 
made in factories or arsenals owned by the 
United States, so far as those factories can 
make those supplies on an economical basis. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VaniIx] 
continued : 

In other words, Congress ‘told the Depart- 
ment of the Army that its ordnance produc- 
tion should take place in Government plants 
unless a finding was made that such pro- 
duction was uneconomical. 


The 1958 studies to which he referred 
do not determine as implied, that sup- 
plies should be made in Government ar- 
senals. I quote Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Perkins McGuire in a letter to 
me dated June 10: 

Regarding the survey by Ford Motor 
Co., he says: 

It was not intended and did not take into 
consideration the capabilities.of private in- 
dustry to produce the equipment, 


In a subsequent paragraph of the same 
letter Mr. McGuire says: 

The Department of the Army is familiar 
with the contents of this letter and agrees 
with the statements that have been made. 


Thus the Army itself has repudiated 
Mr. VANIK’s statement. 

Congress did not tell the Department 
of the Army that its production should 
take place in Government plants ‘unless 
a finding was made that such produc- 
tion was uneconomical. Quite the re- 
verse it true. Congress required a de- 
termination that production in Govern- 
ment-owned plants is economical. This 
is the reason for bidding, to determine 
which is the most economical method. 
But bidding requires equality of con- 
ditions. A heavyweight is not allowed 
to compete against a lightweight. Cer- 
tainly to force one bidder to furnish his 
own plant while the other gets it free is 
not equality. 

Remember, and I emphasize this, that 
the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
is required by the same regulations to 
pay rent for the tooling that it uses and 
which is owned by the taxpayers. It is 
only fair that it should. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to present for the Recors a bulletin 
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issued the employees of Food Machinery 
under date of June 7; 1960. The bulle- 
tin clearly shows that Food Machinery’s 
bid has been increased to reflect rea- 
sonable charges for Government-owned 
machinery in its San Jose plant. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bulletin be inserted in the REcorpD 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro ‘tempore (Mr. 
Corrin). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The bulletin referred to follows: 

JUNE 7, 1960. 
ORDNANCE DIVISION CARRIER—SPECIAL EDITION 
FACTS ABOUT THE M-113 BID 

This morning an article appeared on the 
front e of the Mercury Herald under 
the h “Favoritism in. FMC Contracts 
Charged.” 

We believe the employees of FMC have a 
right to know the facts regarding our part 
in the current M-113 bidding. 

The Army Ordnance Corps issued a bid re- 
quest available to the public for 1,380 M-113 
vehicles in, February 1960, The conditions 
of this request were drawn up to equalize 
the in-production advantages of FMC with 
bidders not in production. 

For example, special tooling previously 
purchased by the Government for M-113 
production in which our company is now 
engaged was added to the current FMC bid 
price by the Ordnance Corps to equalize 
special tooling costs of new bidders. 

In addition, FMC and all other bidders 
were charged a rental for use of Govern- 
ment-owned machine tools for a period of 
19 months, longer than actually required for 
FMC use on the proposed contract. 

As required by Government regulations, 
the Army Ordnance Corps has taken all pos- 
sible precautions to assure that competitive 
bidders have every fair advantage in bidding 
against FMC. 

FMC has not been notified as to how it 
stands in the bidding. However, you can 
be sure that, if we are awarded the contract, 
it will only be because our bid would de- 
liver vehicles at the lowest cost to the Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayers. 


Mr. GUBSER. It is also important 

to state at this point that the bulletin 
I submit is the only official response the 
company has made to the charges of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vantx]. 
I secured it in response to a telephone 
call placed with the company requesting 
the company’s answer to those charges. 
Beyond this simple bulletin they would 
make no further comment. Apparently, 
Food Machinery is willing to secure its 
business through competitive bidding in 
accordance with previously established 
ground rules rather than slugging it out 
on the floor of the Congress. They are 
willing to let their manufacturing know- 
how and their prices speak for them- 
selves. 
Another statement was made on June 
2 by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vanik] which I challenge, and I quote: 
This plant [referring to the Cleveland 
plant] was also determined as most capable 
to meet this productive need in the future 
mobilization requirements that were neces- 
sary. 


Mr. Speaker, I say that statement of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vanrk] 
would have been accurate had he said 
that the Cleveland plant was most ca- 
pable of any Government-owned facility. 
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All that the Ford study said was, and 
I quote Secretary McGuire: 

This study determined that the Cleveland 
ordnance plant, when suitably equipped with 
machine tools, could meet the proposed mo- 
bilization monthly production rates for the 
several vehicles in the light combat vehicle 
family including the M-113 armored per- 
sonnel carrier. 


Mr. Speaker, I emphasize that the 
Ford study said the Cleveland Arsenal 
“could.” Not a word is said that a pri- 
vate company ‘could not’ do it more 
economically. 

The Ford people spent 1 hour at Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. and they 
went to no other private firm. If they 
were surveying all facilities for a fee in 
excess of $300,000, they certainly would 
have spent more than 1 hour at the Food 
Machinery plant. The truth is they 
were only surveying Government instal- 
lations. Mr. VANIK’s interpretation of 
these facts, I regret, is mistaken. 

Another statement was made on June 


Let us take a quick look at this plant 
(again referring to the Ceveland plant). 
Nowhere in America is there a comparable 
production facility for this business; 25 acres 
under one roof; $130 million worth of madern 
machinery—all idle. 


Mr, Speaker, let us examine this Cleve- 
land tank plant which reportedly is 
equipped with $130 million of facilities. 
This plant now in standby is a high 
clearance aircraft type manufacturing 
building built during World War II to 
produce bombers and not tanks. After 
the war, it was used to store grain. Early 
in the Korean conflict, the plant was as- 
signed to the Army and converted to the 
production of the Walker light tank and 
a companion gun carrier—both of steel 
and not aluminum armored vehicles. 
The last production there was a small 
quantity of the M-56 light riveted un- 
armored gun carriers completed in 1957. 
I understand that the equipment for all 
three of these vehicles is still in storage 
at Cleveland. Most of this equipment is 
special and obsolete so far as the M-113 
aluminum carrier production is con- 
cerned. 

The M-113 hull is welded of 134-inch 
aluminum armored plate. Specialized 
cutting equipment and new types of 
welding machines are only a few of the 
facilities required to produce the M-113 
which are not available at the Cleveland 
tank plant. 

Let us take a quick look at the Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. plant at 
San Jose. This is a modern, heavy con- 
struction type building equipped with 
cranes and was built by Food Machinery 
in 1951 especially for the manufacture 
of armored tracked vehicles for the De- 
partment of Defense. This plant is 
completely equipped with the new spe- 
cialized tools and processes required to 
manufacture the lightweight M-113. 
This new equipment has been purchased 
by Food Machinery with their own funds 
to supplement the standard Govern- 
ment-owned tools in the plant and to 
produce vehicles using the latest tech- 
niques at the lowest cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

Since 1941 Food Machinery has de- 
signed and built more types of military 
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standardized tracked vehicles than any 
other company in America. Food Ma- 
chinery manufacture of tracked vehicles 
goes back to World War II with design, 
development, and production of over 
11,000 landing vehicles, which proved so 
vital to the success of many Pacific 
island invasions and European opera- 
tions: 

Food Machinery contributed by de- 
signing and. developing the first sea- 
worthy armored amphibious vehicle ca- 
pable of landing on beaches and mount- 
ing 50-millimeter and 175-millimeter 
weapons. Those vehicles were built in 
several versions: armored and unar- 
mored personnel carriers, cargo carriers, 
totally enclosed operated vehicles, and 
ramp-type vehicles. After World War II 
Food Machinery continued the develop- 
ment of the new tracked vehicles for the 
service. 

In 1951 Food Machinery was awarded 
a contract to produce the M—75 armored 
personnel carrier as designed by others. 
The list price for these nonamphibious 
vehicles was approximately $72,000 each. 
Disturbed by the high cost inherent in 
the M-75 design, Food Machinery pro- 
posed to the Department of the Army 
a@ new amphibious vehicle, the M-59, and 
estimated its cost—and listen to this— 
at one-half that of the M—75. 

The Army accepted the concept and 
ordered design production to proceed. 
Food Machinery has since delivered over 
6,000 M-59’s to the Army. The last price 
was $29,700, and the average price has 
been well below the original estimate. 

In 1956 after a design competition with 
18 other industrial firms, including Gen- 
eral Motors and other giants, Food Ma- 
chinery was awarded a development con- 
tract by the Army for the new M-113 
lightweight personnel carrier. 

The Army’s high regard for Food Ma- 
chinery as a development agent is at- 
tested by a January 1960 article in the 
Army Times under the subject “Army 
Aims To Cut Lead Time—Good and Bad 
Work Cited.” 

The M-113 development by Food Ma- 
chinery was pointed out by Lt. Gen. Ar- 
thur Trudeau, head of the Army Re- 
search and Development, as development 
having been completed in the short lead- 
time of 4 years compared with the 
Army’s average of 6 years and 11 
months, and the Russian average of 5 
years and 6 months. Production of the 
new vehicle is now under way at San 
Jose at a contract price even lower than 
that of the M—59. 

Less than half the weight of its prede- 
cessor, the M-59, the M-113 can do every- 
thing the M-59 did, better and at a low- 
er cost; and because of research and de- 
velopment by a private company we now 
have a vehicle personnel carrier which is 
air-droppable. Skilled engineers, trained 
production workers in all the crafts, and 
all the know-how required for M-113 ve- 
hicle production are at work in San 
Jose. 

I might say that it takes more than 
square footage with a roof over it to pro- 
duce tanks; it takes the minds and the 
hands of men and women. Here at San 
Jose they are at work today at a pro- 
duction rate comparable to that required 
for the new bids. Food Machinery & 
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Chemical Corp., will not have the 3,000 
people whom the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. VANIK] implied might be employed 
at Cleveland. This could be one of the 
differences between an experienced or- 
ganization and a new project starting 
from scratch trying to produce in a plant 
designed for the production of bombers 
instead of tanks. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VanrIx] 
said further on June 2: 

From all these hard facts pointing to the 
use of the Cleveland ordnance plant I am 
absolutely convinced that it is impossible 
for this to happen, because everything is 
rigged to send this production work else- 
where; in other words, to take it from a 
Government-owned plant and hand the 
gravy to a private plant which will charge 
the taxpayers at least $614 million more for 
use of its plant and equipment. 


Where does he get this fictitious $64 
million figure? I do not believe, in fact, 
Iam sure, that he did not illegally obtain 
bid information, so he must be guessing. 
Now, let us analyze his guess. 

If Mr. VANIK’s figure of $612 million 
excess cost to construct the M-113 ve- 
hicles in private industry is obtained 
from the sum of such bid evaluation fac- 
tors as rental for the arsenal machine 
tools, presumably available in the arse- 
nal, and special tooling, then a corres- 
ponding charge should be evaluated 
against bidders using private facilities. 
If you say to use a Government arsenal 
or machine tools should not be consid- 
ered in price evaluations of one bidder, 
you cannot be fair in evaluating rental 
for machine tools against the bidder who 
uses his own plant and facilities in con- 
junction with some Government-owned 
facilities. 

Since the actual evaluation figure 
charged against the various bidders are 
not known or should not be known to 
anyone outside the Army evaluation 
team, it is academic and a waste of time 
for all concerned to be making assump- 
tions of the kind which have been made 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VaNIk]. : 

I do not intend to participate in this 
sort of speculation. 

When the evaluation is complete— 
and it is not—and an evaluation is made 
in accordance with the rules laid down 
in the bid request under which all pros- 
pective contractors bid, I have no doubt 
that the Cadillac Division of General 
Motors, which is the caretaker of the 
Cleveland Arsenal now, will be awarded 
the M-113 contract if they are the low 
bidders. 

In my judgment the evaluation means 
clearly stated in the bid request in no 
way discriminated against prospective 
bidders, including the General Motors 
Division proposing to use the Cleveland 
Arsenal. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, another comment 
made in this speech of June 2: 

Well, Mr. Speaker, on February 24, 1960, 
when requests for proposals were made for 
production of the M-113 vehicle, the De- 
partment of Defense made a turnabout. It 
directed that proposals for production could 
be made on one of two options, first, exclu- 
sive production in the bidder’s plant or, 
ak in the Government-owned Cleveland 
plant. 
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There was not a turnabout. The pro- 
vision on rental factors referred to is in 
accordance with ASPR regulations and 
the intent of Congress. In the case of 
the M-60 and the M-80 procurement the 
Department of the Army used local real 
estate boards to establish a fair rental 
for use of Government-owned plants 
that would reflect local conditions. Fur- 
thermore, the February meeting re- 
aquired nothing new in procurement pro- 
cedure. This was established in writing 
before the bidders’ conference on De- 
cember 17. The two options included 
in the request for proposals by the De- 
partment of the Army to use Govern- 
ment-owned or privately owned plants 
was in accordance with Army policy -to 
create competitive bidding for the pro- 
curement of these vehicles. 

This coin has two sides. The Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities which are 
available for use by Food Machinery 
will be evaluated on an exactly equiv- 
alent basis. 

One other point made in Mr. VANIK’s 
speech: 

No, Mr. Speaker, there are more road- 
blocks in the path of ecoonmy for Govern- 
ment-owned production equipment in the 
Cleveland ordnance plant here so the pro- 
ducer must pay prohibitive rental based on 
what they cost new. 


Here is the answer to that: I say that 
any Government-owned equipment used 
in the Cleveland ordnance plant to pro- 
duce the M-113 or used elsewhere, by 
Food Machinery or any other contrac- 
tor, will be affected in the evaluation in 
the same way, according to the same 
rates as prescribed in the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulations. That is, 
the requirements imposed on a bidder 
who would use the Cleveland Arsenal are 
no different than they would be for any 
other bidder. Certainly—and I am sure 
Mr. Vanrik will agree—no one wants to 
give special privilege to the Cadillac Di- 
vision of the General Motors Corp. 
This is apparently what is being asked 
for. 

Another statement on June 2: 

The contract proposal stated that bidders 
are required to add to their cost figures the 
cost of special tooling they will need for 
that production. 

The gimmick here, of course, is that in 
the Food Machinery plant these special tools 
have already been made available at public 
expense and are in use. 

No other bidder can conceivably bid 
against such presently rigged conditions. 


What is the answer to that? The 
total cost of special tools acquired for 
or by the Goverment under any other 
contract for M-+113 carrier production, 
and which will be used and which is 
contemplated in the contract, will be 
evaluated exactly as it will be evaluated 
in the bid of the Cadillac Division of 
General Motors Corp. 

It is clear from this that all proposals 
will be affected alike. Any special tool- 
ing previously provided at Food Machin- 
ery by the Government on the contract 
now in effect will be included by the 
Department of the Army in the evalua- 
tion. Any costs attributable to the use 
of special tooling owned by Food Ma- 
chinery or Cadillac, of course, will be 
included in the bid price. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is overwhelming 
evidence to refute Mr. VaNtx’s charges 
that this bidding procedure, conducted 
like any other, was rigged to insure that 
the contract goes to Food Machinery. In 
the first place, no bidder knows, or 
should know, if the law is being adhered 
to, whether he has been successful or 
not. In the second place, the bidding 
has been conducted in accordance with 
the law and the legal regulations which 
were in existence before the bidders con- 
ference was called on December 17, 1959. 
It is unfortunate that some source, pre- 
sumably in the Department of the Army, 
caused bidders to believe that no charge 
would be made for the use of Govern-~ 
ment facilities. They certainly had no 
right to do this. And it is also unfortu- 
nate that the same source did not inform 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vanrk] 
of the Army’s mistake before he charged 
on this floor that a major contract was 
rigged. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Van1x] 
owes no apology for’relating misinfor- 
mation or, shall I say, interpretations 
from misinformation. He took them in 
good faith as he has a right to. But the 
source of this information does owe an 
apology and if an investigation is in or- 
der, it is the purveyor of misinformation 
who should be called on the carpet. 

You may argue that Regulation 60-2 is 
wrong. I think, since I have a special 
order for tomorrow, I shall discuss the 
philosophy of that regulation at that 
time. I will conclude this portion of my 
remarks by simply saying that this regu- 
lation, the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations, section 4532; title 10, of the 
United States Code, were down in black 
and white before this bidders conference 
was ever held on December 17. The 
fact that someone, presumably in the 
Army, conveyed the impression that the 
law and the regulations would be ig- 
nored certainly gives no credence to the 
charge that a contract award was 
rigged. 

To summarize I say this. We may be 
yelling before we are hurt. How do we 
know Food Machinery is going to get this 
contract? And if they do, how do we 
know that their bid might not still be low 
even without regulation 60-2? ‘Though 
I have no idea of the amount per vehicle 
which was bid by Food Machinery I 
think it safe to predict that their bid will 
be lower than the last contract for the 
same vehicle even in a period of rising 
costs. I feel safe in this prediction be- 
cause of the marvelous record of this 
company in developing the M-113 with 
good production techniques and good 
management and in successively over a 
period of years reducing its cost to the 
U.S. Government. 

We might do well to consider whether 
it is sensible to jam all military produc- 
tion into Government-owned plants. I 
think it is not. In the first. place, we 
would eliminate competition’ and we 
would eliminate competitive bidding. 
Once you got a private contractor estab- 
lished in a Government installation it 
would become impossible, as a practical 
matter, ever to get him out. In future 
bids his competitor would have to figure 
the cost of moving into the Government 
arsenal, transporting and establishing 
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ais personnel, and waiting to start his 
operation until the former contractor 
had. vacated the premises. This would 
cost so much that competition would be 
effectively stified. and monopoly would 
take its,place. 

And when competition goes so does 
productive.-research. and development. 
Why should a contractor continuously 
attempt to improve his product when he 
is not even in competition? Without 
competition, do you think that Food Ma- 
chinery would have developed a tank so 
light that. it.is air-droppable at about 
half the cost of its predecessor? 

Would the tank have been developed 
in the first place? Do you think the 
spectacular cost reductions we have seen 
would be possible? Obviously they would 
not. + 

I commend the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. VanrikK] for his sincere and earnest 
effort to secure jobs for his people in 
Ohio. I share his regret that his great 
factory is not bustling with industrial 
activity and providing jobs for 3,000 
workers. But I suggest to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vanix] that accept- 
ing a hit-or-miss activity for part of his 
plant with no guarantee that it will ex- 
tend beyond one contract is not the 
soundest way of accomplishing his objec- 
tive. Not only would it be a shaky and 
an unpredictable addition to the Cleve- 
land economy but it would kill competi- 
tion and future research and develop- 
ment in military procurement. 

I might say in passing at this point 
that the section 4532(a), title X, of the 
United States Code which the gentleman 
from Ohio [{Mr. Vanixk] referred to 
states: 

The Secretary of the Army shall have sup- 
plies needed for the Department of the Army 
made in factories or arsenals owned by the 
United States, so far as those factories can 
make those supplies on an economical basis. 


He stopped there. Had he read sec- 
tion (b), it is stated: 


That the Secretary may abolish any United 
States arsenal that he considers unnecessary. 


I think that points the way to the true 
solution of the Cleveland problem. The 
most sensible thing to.do with the Cleve- 
land arsenal is to sell it. Then the 
Treasury will be richer, private industry 
will take over the arsenal, and they will 
start paying taxes to the city of Cleve- 
land, and Cleveland citizens will have 
jobs that will last through the years in- 
stead of just the next fiscal year. 

Procurement of the M-113 is not arbi- 
trary. It is based on ground rules which 
have been openly promulgated. There is 
true competition. Within fair and prop- 
er regulations let the best bid win. If it 
happens to be the bid of the Food Ma- 
chinery Co. in my district, I will be hap- 
py. If it happens to be Cadillac in Cleve- 
land, I .say congratulations and _ best 
wishes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER.. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr, VANIK. I would like first of all 
to point out to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, who represents the community in 
which this Food Machinery & Chemical 
plant. is located, certainly has every rea- 
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son and right to defend defense produc- 
tion which brings defense employment 
into his area. He is certainly motivated 
by the most honorable considerations. 
I am sure, however, he joins with me in 
contending that such production should 
be made at the least possible cost to the 
taxpayer. I am sure that the gentle- 
man’s desire for jobs and payrolls in his 
area is not so intense that he would urge 
production in his community at ridicu- 
lously high cost to the Federal Treasury. 

The gentleman has read into the REc- 
orD replies which I learned today were 
prepared by Mr. Perkins McGuire to the 
speech I made on June 2. I presume the 
gentleman from California has adopted 
them as his own, but I would counsel the 
gentleman to prepare his own reply and 
let Mr. McGuire’s statement stand on 
its own, 

Mr. GUBSER. I will have to inter- 
rupt the gentleman at that point. If 
the gentleman would kindly come down 
here to the well of the House and see the 
scribbling on these notes, which any 
handwriting expert could identify as 
that of CHARLIE GuBSER, I do not think 
he would imply that the present speaker 
in the well of the House did not prepare 
his own remarks. I used source mate- 
rial from Mr. McGuire’s answer. I so 
stated at the beginning of my remarks. 
I contend that any speaker who does not 
formulate his own remarks and uses in- 
formation which is given from a repu- 
table authority is not much of a public 
speaker. I might say to the gentleman 
further that these remarks were gotten 
at my request, and he is privileged to see 
the covering letter. 

Mr. VANIK. They are both now in 
the Rrecorp. May I inquire of the gen- 
tleman whether he is aware of the fact 
that the research and development con- 
tract for the production of the M-113, 
which he states was granted in 1956, was 
obtained at a low bid by the company 
which he defends today. The Food Ma- 
chinery Corp. had a bid of $1,500,000, as 
against the next lowest bid, which was 
$3 million. 

In my statement, which preceded the 
gentleman’s statement, I told the House 
that after having obtained this bid, and 
after having experienced repeated de- 
lays, the Army had to pay an additional 
$10,600,000 to complete the job to the 
development of a few prototypes. This 
is the same job that the next lowest bid- 
der offered -to do in toto for $3 million. 
The gentleman is aware of that; is he 
not? 

Mr.GUBSER. Iam going to research 
this question and answer this tomor- 
row. However, I will say. to the gentle- 
man that the $10,600,000, and I hope 
I understood him correctly, has nothing 
in the world to do with the research and 
development contracts. 

Mr. VANIK. That was a supplemen- 
tal payment, as I understand it, which 
was Made by the Army to the Food Ma- 
chinery Corp. to complete its work on 
the M-113 development. 

Mr. GUBSER. That is the produc- 
tion.of a prototype? 

Mr, VANIK.. It was research and de- 
velopment through to the production of 
anventh prototypes. That was the con- 
trac 
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Mr. GUBSER. Let us get our points 
straight here, so that we understand one 
another. Are you saying that the orig- 
inal research and development contract 
was for $1,500,000 which was augmented 
by $10,600,000? 

Mr. VANIK. That is correct. 

Mr. GUBSER. In other words, the 
total cost of the research and develop- 
ment contract was $12,100,000? 

Mr. VANIK. That is correct. It was 
$12,100,000, as against a $3 million bid 
submitted by the next lowest bidder. I 
want to point out to the gentleman who 
brings up the name of another corpora- 
tion, that that corporation is merely 
operating or holding title to the Cleve- 
land ordnance plant as a caretaker. I 
am not interested in what company 
operates the Cleveland plant. 

Mr. GUBSER. I realize that. 

Mr. VANIK. Because the Army in its 
recommendation pointed out through 
the Ford survey, this is the logical place 
to produce the equipment, the entire 
tank family. 

Mr. GUBSER. I must correct the 
gentleman. The Ford Motor Co. said 
that this was the most logical place in 
a Government-owned facility to do it. 
Almost no attention whatsoever was 
given to privately owned facilities. 

Mr. VANIK. The gentleman in his 
remarks did bring out the fact that the 
Ford engineers call at the Food Machin- 
ery plant. 

Mr. GUBSER. Yes, for 1 hour. 

Mr. VANIK. Ido not know as to that, 
but obviously, they must have been con- 
sidering private installations. I ask the 
gentleman to produce tomorrow, if he 
can, proof that no other private plants or 
any private plants were considered in the 
Ford survey. 

Mr. GUBSER. I quoted Secretary Mc- 
Guire who, certainly, occupies a position 
of responsibility. I believe that the just 
interpretation of Secretary McGuire's 
remarks is that this was a survey con- 
ducted to determine which Government- 
owned facility could best meet the needs. 
The mere fact that no other private firm, 
so I have been informed, was consulted, 
and the principal producer of these was 
only consulted for an hour, about half of 
which was spent in the office, I presume, 
over coffee and the other half spent in 
a quick tour of the plant proves private 
plants were not under consideration. I 
go out and make a tour of that plant 
every year, and I walk up and down the 
production line. I tell you I could not 
write a $387,000 report on it on the basis 
of a quick walk up and down the aisle 
which is all that the Ford Motor Co. did. 
So you cannot say that the Cleveland 
Arsenal was determined by the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. as the best place to produce this 
vehicle. This is the best Government- 
owned facility, but certainly not the best 
facility. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I would like to point 
out one further additional fact: in this 
study made by the Ford engineers, sev- 
eral issues are involved, the lowest cost 
of production, as I understand it, plus 
the capacity for production in the event 
of a mobilization. It is on this very 
ground, this failure to have the capacity 
for mobilized needs, that the San Jose 
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plant of the Food .Machinery Corp. is 
completely inadequate and for which the 
Cleveland ordnance plant is so eminently 
well qualified and needed by the Army. 

Mr. GUBSER. I must counter with a 
question. This, Iam sure, is not security 
information. But, does the gentleman 
know the mobilization requirements for 
the M+133 vehicles on M-day? 

‘Mr. VANIK: No, I do not. 

Mr: GUBSER: I am not going into 
the nuraber, but ‘may I tell you that the 
Food Machinery & Chemical: Corp: is 
capable of producing on short notice 750 
M-133’s ‘per Month. Without going into 
what the mobilization figures are, I must 
remind the gentleman that that is one 
whale of a lot of M~113’s. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr: Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield... 

Mr. VANIK: The ‘gentleman talks 
about the splendid production record of 
the Food Machinery Corp. which is in his 
district:. The capacity to produce this 
hardware, and he relates his statement 
toa production date which starts in 1951. 
Quoting specifically from the gentleman’ s 
statement, he says: 

Since 1951, this corporation has built more 
tracked vehicles than any other eee a in 
America. 


And he points out the great experience 
this corporation has in this production. 
I want to point out to the gentleman, 
and I hope that he can check this point 
before his special order tomorrow, 
whether or not this great, successful 
building of facilities in 1951 and the de- 
velopment of these contracts does not, 
curiously, coincide with the movement of 
a very high ranking military officer, Brig. 
Gen. Joseph A. Holly, from the research 
and development work on this very 
equipment for the U.S. Army to a change 
of association which he made with Food 
Machinery Corp. less than 60 days later. 

And will the gentleman also tell me 
whether or not—— 

Mr. GUBSER. Let us get one ques- 
tion at a time. I am not going to re- 
spond to the question, but I am going to 
ask that it be made specific. Let us quit 
mincing words, let us get down to brass 
tacks. Are you implying or suggesting 
that there is the possibility that one 
General Holly was responsible for this 
contract’s being, to quote your words, 
“rigged”? 

Mr. VANIK. No; I did not make that 
statement. 

Mr, GUBSER. What is the basis on 
which the gentleman asks? 

Mr. VANIK. I ask: Is it not queerly 
coincidental that this great development 
of research and development at the San 
Jose plant of Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal on these weapons coincides with the 
general shift of employment. by General 
Holly from the Federal Government to 
the Food Machinery Corp. at that time 
back in 1951? 

Mr. GUBSER. I can only interpret 
the gentleman’s question in this light, 
that he is curious to know whether or 
not these research and development con- 
tracts which he implies, and certainly 
without cause I would say, were given to 
Food Machinery at an unjust price which 
was not fair to the taxpayers, that this 
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coincided with General Holly’s change of 

employment; he must mean that General 

Holly or Sota exerted. undue influ- 

ence against the Department of the 

. Specifically, is not that what you 

say?, Is that what you mean? Do you 
mean that? 

Mr, VANIK. The Recorp speaks for 
itself. I have already made my. state- 
ment, and it is in the Recorp. What I 
am saying, and what I said last Thurs- 
day when I first discussed this matter on 
the floor, on June 2—I pointed out that 
all of these evaluations on the use of the 
Government-owned plant at Cleveland 
were designed to prohibit the use of this 
plant by any other manufacturer who 
may.decide to bid on the use of the Gov- 
ernment. facility. There were, inciden- 
tally, six bids, and I do not care which of 
these six, including the Food Machinery 

mical Corp. of California, operates 
that ‘plant, We do not care who op- 
erates the plant just so we get the pro- 
duction at the most economical price. 

Mr.,GUBSER, Is not the gentleman 
challenging 60-2? I do not think he 
contends in the light of this record that 
this contract was rigged. 

Mr. VANIK. Absolutely. 

Mr. GUBSER. If he wants to chal- 
lenge the validity of the 60-2 regulations, 
I can understand that. . Does not 60-2 
provide that the bids shall be increased 
by a reasonable rental for the plant and 
equipment of a Government-owned 
facility? 

Mr. VANIK.. If the gentleman wants 
to discuss 60-2, I will be glad to have the 
gentleman prepare for that. 

Mr. G Iam ready. 

Mr. VANIK. ‘This goes to the basic 
philosophy of Government procurement. 
That is whether costs should be com- 
pounded at the taxpayer expense, at a 
ridiculously high level, in order to pre- 
cipitate and use unnecessarily ‘a private 
manufacturer's facilities when Govern- 
ment facilities are on hand and are ade- 
quate. . 

Mr. GUBSER. I have the answer to 
that; and then I will yield to the gen- 
tleman further. You know, if you had 
an old churn to churn butter in your 
home, about ‘the only use you could find 
for that now would be to put some shellac 
on it and place it in front of the fire- 
place, because you are not going to churn 
any butter with it; you would go to the 
chainstore and buy it. This happens to 
this equipment in the arsenal designed 
to build bombers. Believe me, the equip- 
ment is not adapted to build tanks, and; 
regardless of the rental value of a build- 
ing designed to produce bombers, it has 
little value in building tanks and will 
have to be put to the same use as that 
old churn. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GUBSER, I yield. 

Mr. VANIK, Then may I say that 
what the gentleman says is contrary to 
the report made by the Ford Co., at a 
cost of $338,000 to the taxpayers, which 
said that the most economical place to 
produce these vehicles is in a Govern- 
ment-owned facility. 

Mr.GUBSER. Once again 1 challenge 
that statement. It is the most economi- 
cal of the Government-owned facilities; 
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in other words, of all the Government 
facilities available, this afforded the best 
prospects, 

Mr, VANIK. Let me point out this 
further, that rigging takes place in the 
setting up of these specifications. First 
of all, they say a charge shall be made 
for the use of the facility based on a 
real estate board’s appraisal based’ on 
the original cost of acquisition, ignoring 
the matter of depreciation. “They fur- 
they say that if Government equipment 
is used it must be in accordance with a 
formula set forth in the procurement 
regulations, Ifa machine t may cost 
$20,000 is used 1 hour, the bidder is 
charged for that nm achine pon 19 months’ 
use. That is why it is impossible under 
these rules to provide for any fair bid 
based on the. use of these Government 
facilities, 

Third. They say that if any private 
contractor, including Food Machinety, 
should decide to use the Cleveland plant 
and its facilities, the special tools, which 
can be put in the back of a big van and 
transported across, the country, will not 
be available. to y using them in 
the Cleveland plant because Food 
Machinery has them, They have been 
paid for by the taxpayers of America, 
yet they will not be available for a pro- 
duction contract. I say to the gentle- 
man, what kind of business is this?’ 

Mr, GUBSER. I. must counter the 
gentleman’s point. I wish I had with 
me this bulletin, but I gave it to the 
clerks to insert in my remarks. I refer 
to the bulletin in which it is clearly 
stated that Food Machinery will pay 
rental under the same circumstances as 
the gentleman mentions for the life of 
the contract regardless of how long it is 
used. It will pay the same rental for the 
Government-owned machinery as any- 
one. would pay for use of the junk which 
is now in the Cleveland Arsenal] and 
which undoubtedly could not be used, or 
most of it could not be used. 

Mr. VANIK. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about $130 million worth of junk, 
which could produce this item and all 
of the products of the tank family ac- 
cording to the Ford survey, with nothing 
else but a vanload of special tools. 

Mr. GUBSER. You might have $130 
million worth of Robert Fulton steam- 
boats, but they would not be worth much 
today. 

Mr. VANIK. There are $130 million 
worth, and all they need is some special 
aluminum cutters to handle this entire 
production contract with Government- 
owned facilities. 

Mr. GUBSER. I must challenge the 
gentleman on that. I wish: he would 
come out; there, because I;am sure we 
would show him a good time and see the 
special tools that are required. This 
method of welding 134-inch aluminum is 
a new technique. There is not anything 
like that at Cleveland. 

Mr. VANIK. I am sorry that I can- 
not accept the invitation.’ I understand 
there is a preproduction party going on 
there tomorrow which anticipated this 
contract award. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman is dis- 
torting the facts with unreasonable im- 
plications. There is a party going on 
there. 
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Mr. VANIK. Paid for by the tax- 
payers, 

Mr. GUBSER. That is not true. It 
will take place on tomorrow to inaugu- 
rate the opening of the new production 
line which is the thing that Cleveland 
cannot offer. This is brand new. 

Mr. VANIK. And which was paid for 
by the Government at a cost of $12.1 mil- 
lion when it could have been built else- 
where for $3 million, and the gentleman 
knows that. 

Mr. GUBSER. Is the gentleman stat- 
ing that the M-113 contract now carried 
out costs—how much? 

Mr. VANIK. I am not talking about 
the production contract. I am talking 
about the contract for research and de- 
velopment through several prototypes. 
This is the contract that was granted 
in 1956 and which Food Machinery won 
for $1.5 million against the next lowest 
bid of $3 million; then had to be bailed 
out by additional Government spending 
in the sum of $10 million. 

Mr. GUBSER. Of $10.6? 

Mr. VANIK. Of $10.6 million, in order 
to build a production line, the great cele- 
bration of which is going to take place at 
a champagne party tomorrow, which I 
contend is being paid for by the tax- 
payers of America. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman is using 
catch phrases which are not based upon 
fact. I do not know whether they are 
going to serve coffee, tea, milk, or water, 
or whether they are going to serve any- 
thing tomorrow; but I would venture to 
say that if Cadillac happens to have a 
low enough bid and they get this con- 
tract, there might be a party thrown at 
Cleveland, because Cadillac is not exactly 
known as a poor man’s organization. I 
have never been able to drive one of their 
products. I have gotten about one-third 
of the way up. But I do not think you 
ean exactly say that Cadillac would be 
“chintzy,” so far as a party it might give 
is concerned. I can assure the gentleman 
that whatever is taking place tomorrow 
at San Jose is not at taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. VANIK. I am glad to hear that. 
I hope that will be the case. I hope that 
by the time your special order occurs io- 
morrow you will have for me some re- 
plies, one with respect to the $10.6 mil- 
lion extra. sum that was paid by the 
Army in order to bail out Food Ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. GUBSER. I am looking forward 
to that in great anticipation. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
expired. 





OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT— 
WHAT ISIT? HOW DOES IT FUNC- 
TION? 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp, 
and may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maine? 

There was no. objection. 

Mr..PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this privilege to make an an- 
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nouncement which I believe to contain 
important interest to many Members, I 
wish to inform the membership that the 
Government Printing Office is scheduled 
to reprint the popular document entitled 
“Our American Government.” ‘You are 
all familiar with this publication, I am 
sure, with its 175 questions and answers, 
which so concisely portrays a word pic- 
ture of our Government and its history. 
Iam equally certain, that notwithstand- 
ing the generosity of the resolution which 
provides 2,000 copies to each Representa- 
tive and Senator, that all too often many 
more copies are needed to supply the 
heavy demand made by our constituents. 
Hence the purpose of this announce- 
ment: Anyone wishing to order extra 
copies may place his order with the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp Clerk located in Stat- 
uary Hall. An extremely low price has 
been estimated per thousand if the order 
is placed right away so that the addi- 
tional copies may be printed on the origi- 
nal press run. I hope all who desire ex- 
tras will take advantage of this offer. I 
am advised that the additional rate will 
only cost $25.13 per thousand, with paper 
cover, and $46.43 per thousand with a 
cardboard cover. I hope that this an- 
nouncement reaches the attention of the 
entire Congress. 

During each Congress for the past 20 
or 25 years, I have prepared a booklet 
similar to this one in order to bring the 
information up to date for the current 
Congress at which time it was prepared. 

Heretofore, it has always been stated 
that among the States, Texas was the 
largest. In this document, however, in- 
formation is disclosed that Texas is not 
only the second largest State, but could 
possibly or conceivably become the third 
largest State. 

HARDSHIPS OF BECOMING THE SECOND 
LARGEST STATE 


Prior to the admissio1i of Alaska to the 
Union, Texans had taken considerable 
pride in the fact that the Lone Star 
State was the largest in the Union. 
When Alaska was admitted, Texas 
egos were naturally taken aback, al- 
though, on consideration, Texas sons 
found that Texas had so many other 
“firsts” to take pride in, no real inferi- 
ority complex developed. 

In the first days after the admission 
of Alaska, when Texans were adjusting 
themselves to the idea of being second 
in size, the matter was an invariable 
topic for comment and analysis by 
speakers before Texas audiences. On 
one occasion, Speaker Sam Raysurn in 
a spirit of levity offered an audience the 
consoling thought that ‘“Texas is still the 
largest. unfrozen State in the Union”; 
and on another occasion, Senator, Lyn- 
DON JOHNSON facetiously proclaimed to a 
Texas audience that “Texas continues to 
be the largest State south of the North 
Pole.” 

A possibility generally overlooked, 
however, and one fraught with even 
greater dangers to Texas egos, is that 
Alaska may someday be divided into two 
States of equal size. In this event, 
Texas would become the third largest 
State. 

The possibility is only fanciful. Actu- 
ally, Alaska cannot be divided into two 
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States, any more than Rhode Island can 
be divided into two States. There is no 
provision in law for such a division. 


TEXAS COULD HAVE 10 SENATORS 


On the other hand, Texas may some 
day have 10 Members in the U.S. Senate 
instead of only 2. Texas can, in fact, 
subdivide itself into as many as five 
States. This was provided at the time 
of the passage of the resolution by which 
Texas was admitted to the Union. Texas 
is the only present State which was a 
republic prior to its admission into the 
Union. | Consequently, its joining with 
the United States was, in effect, by treaty 
between :two equals. 

I do not mean to suggest that Texas 
is likely ever to avail itself of its privilege 
of subdividing into five States. On the 
contrary, the people of Texas are so 
united in spirit and united in their love 
of the Lone Star State, no'such division 
is really possible. 

Back in 1905 the late, beloved Senator 
Joe Bailey, of Texas, made some remarks 
in the Senate on this subject which are 
as true today, 55 years later, as they were 
then. Senator Bailey’s speech was as 
follows: 

THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. President, throughout this discussion 
we have heard many and varied comments 
upon the magnitude of Texas. Some Sen- 
ators have expressed a friendly solicitude 
that we would some day avail ourselves of 
the privilege accorded to us by the resolu- 
tion under which we were admitted to the 
Union and divide our State into five. Other 
Senators have seemed to think it a ground of 
just complaint that I have considered it my 
duty to oppose the consolidation of two Ter- 
ritories into one State without advocating 
a division of Texas. The same reasons which 
will satisfy our solicitous friends that their 
hope for a division of Texas can never be 
realized will also relieve me from the charge 
of inconsistency which has more than once 
been insinuated against me in the course of 
this debate. 

If Texas had contained a population in 
1845 sufficient to have justified her admis- 
sion as five States, it is my opinion that she 
would have been so admitted then, because 
the all-absorbing slavery question—which, 
happily, no longer vexes us, but which com- 
pletely dominated American politics at that 
time—would have led to that result. I will 
even go further than that, and I will say that 
if Texas were now five States, there would 
not be five men in either State who would 
seriously propose their consolidation into 
one. But, sir, Texas was not divided in the 
beginning; Texas is not divided now; and 
under the providence of God she will not be 
divided until the end of time. Her position 
is exceptional, and excites within the minds 
of all her citizens a just and natural pride 
She is now the greatest of all the States in 
area, and certain to become the greatest of 
all in population, wealth, and influence. 
With such a primacy assured to her, she 
could not be expected to surrender it even 
to obtain an increased representation in 
this body. 

But, Mr. President, while from her proud 
eminence today she looks upon a future as 
bright with promise as ever beckoned a peo- 
ple to follow where fate and fortune lead, 
it is not so much the promise of that future 
as it is the memory of a glorious past which 
appeals to her against division. She could 
partition her fertile vaileys and her broad 
prairies; she could apportion her thriving 
towns and growing cities; she could distribute 
her splendid population and her wonderful 
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resources, but she could not divide the fade- 
less glory of those days that are past and 
gone. To which of her daughters, sir, could 
she assign, without irreparable injustice to 
all the others, the priceless inheritance of 
Goliad, the Alamo, and San Jacinto? To 
which could she bequeath the name of 
Houston, and Austin, and Fannin, and 
Bowie, and Crockett? Sir, the fame of these 
men and their less illustrious but not less 
worthy comrades cannot be severed; it is the 
common glory of all, and their names are 
written upon the tables of her grateful mem- 
ory so that all time shall not efface them. 
The story of their mighty deeds which res- 
cued Texas from the condition of a despised 
and oppressed Mexican Province and made 
her a free and independent republic still 
rouses the blood of her men like the sounds of 
a trumpet, and we would not forfeit the right 
to repeat it to our children for many addi- 
tional seats in this august assembly. 

The world has never witnessed a sublimer 
courage or a more unselfish patriotism than 
that which illuminates almost every page in 
the early history of Texas. Students may 
know more about other battlefields, but none 
was ever consecrated by the blood of braver 
men than those who fell at Goliad. His- 
torfans may not record it as one of their de- 
cisive battles, but the victory of the Texans 
at San Jacinto is destined to exert a better 
influence upon the happiness of the human 
race than all the conflicts which established 
or subverted the petty kingdoms of the an- 
cient world. Poets have not yet immortal- 
ized it in their most enduring verse, but the 
Alamo is more resplendent with heroic sac- 
rifice than was Thermopylae itself, because 
while Thermopylae had her messenger of de- 
feat, the Alamo had none. 

Mr. President, if I might be permitted to 
borrow the apostrophe to liberty and union 
pronounced by a distinguished Senator, I 
would say of Texas: She is one and insep- 
arable, now and forever. 


From “Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law,’”’ Columbia University, 
1925. Section: Social Cleavages in 
Texas. Chapter: Recent Movements for 
Division, page 126, there is an interesting 
excerpt about this subject: 


A characteristic example of the appeal to 
sentiment is found in the American in an 
article quoted from the Memphis News- 
Scimitar, in which the latter says: “Al- 
though there is enough room in the Pan- 
handle to lose several of the smaller States 
of the Union, the people of Texas, so long as 
there is a drop of the ‘Alamo blood in their 
veins, will resent to their last breath the di- 
vision of Texas or the excision of a foot of, to 
them, hallowed territory.” 


From “Life and Select Literary Re- 
mains of Sam Houston of Texas,” J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1884, Page 405, there 
is also an interesting statement about 
Texas dividing into four more States. 
It is as follows: 


Remember, Texas was an independent na- 
tion, a sovereignty, when she came into this 
Union. She had rights equal to those pos- 
sessed by this country; institutions quite as 
good, and a more harmonious structure of 
her community. Now, will there not be a 
liability that these four additional States 
may be denied to Texas? Texas insists upon 
this right in my person, as one of her repre- 
sentatives. I claim it as no boon bestowed. 
I ask it as no gift. The State demands it as 
a right, to form four additional States, if she 
should elect to do so. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special’ orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
Mr. GuBsER (at. the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for 60 minutes, today. 
Mr. Gusser, for 1 hour,.on tomorrow. 
Mr. VanrIk; for 30: minutes, tomorrow. 
Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
CurtTIN), for 30 minutes, on June 15. 
Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 30 
minutes, on tomorrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs: SULLIVAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. SILER. 

Mrs. ST. Georce and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 


ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 
Mr. ALGER. 


(At the request of Mr. Curtin, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

(At the request of Mr. Corrin, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing: ) 

Mr. INOUYE. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1957. An act to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of domestic 
tin; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

8.2759. An act to strengthen the wheat 
marketing quota and price support program; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3545. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act of January 21, 1929 (48 U.S.C. 354a (c)), 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 10, 1960, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1542. An act for the relief of Biagio 
D’Agata; 

H.R. 2645. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Cruz Figueros; 

H.R. 5421. An act to provide a program of 
assistance to correct inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels and to enable 
the fishing industry of the United States 
to regain a favorable status, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5880. An act for the relief of Nels 
Lund; 

H.R. 6121. An act for the relief of Placid 
J. Pecoraro, Gabrielle Pecoraro, and their 
minor child, Joseph Pecoraro; 

H.R. 6816. An act to amend 57a of the 
Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 98(a)) and sec- 
tion 152, title 18, United States Code; 
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H.R. 7577. An act to amend ‘title 28, en-« 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” of 
the United States Code to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out ‘of their operation of motor ‘ve- 
hicles in the scope of their employment and 
for other p 

H.R: 7681. An act to enact the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 with cer- 
tain amendments; 

H.R. 8024. An act to amend the act of May 
9, 1876; to permit certain streets in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., within the area known as the 
San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts, to be used 
for park and other purposes; 

H.R. 8713. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey certain real estate 
to the Oxnard Harbor District;:Port Hue- 
neme, Calif., and for other purposes; : 

H.R. 8888. An act for the relief of Angela 
Maria; 

H.R. 10572. An act to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
the principles of multiple use and to pro- 
duce a sustained yield of products and serv- 
ices, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10646. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
such acts from 20 to 25 years; 

H.R. 10964. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia, 
approved June 19, 1934, as amended; 

H.R. 10996. An act to authorize the use of 
certified mail for the transmission or service 
of matter required by certain Federal laws 
to be transmitted or served by registered 
mail, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12063. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain a 
sanitary sewer to connect the Dulles In- 
ternational Airport with the District of 
Columbia; 

H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution relating to 
deportation of certain aliens; and 

H.J. Res. 678. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2247, A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting the First 
Annual Report of the Office of \Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, pursuant to Public Law 
920, 8lst Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2248. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Aviation Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend section 302(i) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to extend the period of time 
for which individuals may serve as members 
of Advisory Committees appointed by the 
Administrator’; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2249. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, relative to numerous 
cases referred to on a certain list, involving 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
September 11, 1957, and requesting that they 
be withdrawn from those before the Con- 
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gress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
this Service; to the Committee on the Judi- 


2250. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of "Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed entitled “A bill to facilitate 
the administrative operations of the De- 
partment yof Agriculture”; to the Commit- 
tee on ‘Agriculture. 

2251. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a report of a study made by the Director of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions on the 
desirability -of providing for federally char- 
tered central credit unions, pursuant to 
Public Law 86-354; to the Committee on 

and Currency. 

2252. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on examination of the pricing of pur- 
chase orders for aircraft fuel controls issued 
to Holley Carburetor Co., Warren, Mich., by 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn., under 
Department of the Navy contracts; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2253. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of the pricing of master indicators of 
the N-1 compass under Department of the 
Air Forces negotiated contract AF 33(600)- 
28999 with Kearfott Co., Inc., Little Falls, 
N.J.; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2254. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the annual report of tort claims 
paid by the Department of State during the 
calendar year 1959, pursuant to the Federal 
Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 2673); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2255. A letter from the Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, transmitting a draft of 
proposed. legislation entitled “A bill to give 
effect to the Agreement for Facilitating the 
International Circulation of Visual and Au- 
ditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Character, approved at Beirut 
in 1948”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2256. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 20, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on Laurel River, Ky., 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted on June 18, 1954, 
December 12, 1955, and June 13, 1956, respec- 
tively (H. Doc. No. 413); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered. to be printed with 
nine illustrations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 9, 
1960, the following bills were reported 
on June 11, 1960: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 2954. An act to ex- 
empt from the District of Columbia in- 
come tax compensation paid to alien em- 
Ployees by certain international organiza- 
tions; without amendment (Rept. No. 1790). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 10021. A bill pro- 
viding a uniform law for the transfer of 
securities to and by fiduciaries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1791). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H.R. 12520. A bill to 
amend the act of August 11, 1935, so as to 
authorize Group Hospitalization, Inc., to 
enter into contracts with certain dental 
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hospitals ;for..the care and treatment of in- 
dividuals, and for other. purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1792). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MéEMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict ‘of ‘Columbia. H‘R. 12597. A bill to 
amend) the District of Columbia Motor Ve- 
hicle Parking Facility Act of 1942; without 
amendment. (Rept. No. 1793). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 10921. A bill to 
amend section 35. of chapter III of the Life 
Insurance Act for the District of Columbia; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1794). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 11931. A bill to 
amend the act of March 3, 1901, with re- 
spect to the time within which a caveat to 
a will must be filed in the District of Co- 
lumbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1795). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 12584. A bill to 
amend the Uniform Narcotics Drug Act for 
the District of Columbia; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1796). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


[Submitted June 13, 1960} 


Under elause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 12572. A bill to amend the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1797). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PASSMAN: Committee on Appropri- 
ations. H.R. 12619. A bill making appro- 
priations for Mutual Security and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1798). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. ! 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 12580. A bill to extend and 
improve coverage under the Federal old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance system 
and to remove hardships and inequities, im- 
prove the financing of the trust funds, and 
provide disability benefits to additional indi- 
viduals under such system; to provide grants 
to States for medical care for aged individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act; to im- 
prove the unemployment compensation pro- 
visions of such act; and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1799). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 8S. 1898. An act to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 
with respect to the procedure in obtaining a 
license and for rehearings under such act; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1800). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 12601. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12602. A bill to amend section 201 of 

the act of September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 610), 


June 13 


to provide for the nutritional enrichment of 
rice distributed under certain, programs; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 12603. A bill to..extend and amend 
laws relating to the preservation and im- 
provement of housing and the renewal of 
urban communities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 12604. A bill to amend the “anti- 
kickback statute” to extend it to all nego- 
tiated contracts; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H.R. 12605. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 to eliminate the ceil- 
ings on the use of foreign currencies for 
informational and educational activities 
carried on with funds provided under au- 
thority of that act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 12606. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (relating to public fa- 
cility loans), to assist State and local goy- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LEVERING: 

H.R. 12607. A bill to provide an exemption 
from participation in the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance program for indi- 
viduals who are opposed to participation in 
such program on grounds of conscience or 
religious belief; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 12608. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 to extend for 
1 year the options presently available to cot- 
ton farmers under that section; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H.R. 12619. A bill making appropriations 
for Mutual Security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.J. Res. 761. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an Annual Youth 
Appreciation Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.J. Res. 762. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York World's 
Fair; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. Con. Res. 699. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tar- 
iff reductions in the forthcoming tariff nego- 
tiations under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 12609. A bill for the relief of Nabih 

Younis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 12610. A bill for the relief of Moussa 
Cohanim and Farzaneh Cohanim; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 12611. A bill for the relief of Zu Kong 

Lien; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 12612. A bill for the relief of Domingo 
Pabustan Garcia, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12613. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Myrsena Nestorides; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12614. A bill for the relief of Sophie 
E. Cescolini;: to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

HR. 12615. A bill for the relief of Urszula 
Sikora; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 12616. A bill for the relief of Loza 
Simouncic; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 12617. A bill for the relief of Robert 

Finley Delaney; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
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By Mr. O’HARA of Michigan: 
H.R#12618. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Richard M. Hayes, U.S. Navy; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

489. By Mr. HARMON: Petition of James 
N. Luttrell and 23 other members of Team- 
sters Local Union No. 135 for redress of griev- 
ances for the denial of the right to a con- 
vention; for the right to a hearing of the 
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denial of the right to elect their own of- 
ficers; and requesting that the matter be 
immediately considered by the Meg aay to 
the Committee on Education and Labor 

490. By Mr. MARSHALL: Petition’ of the 
County Board of Pine County, Minn., urging 
passage of S. 910 by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on merbentcg, and 
Insular Affairs; 

491. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Im- 
manuel Divine, Philadelphia, Pa., relative to 
a redress of grievance, which requests the 
elimination of the usage of vulgar terms 
relating to the names of nationalities, races, 
and groups; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Remarks by President Eisenhower at the 
Testimonial Dinner in Honor of Kath- 
arine St. George, Member of Congress, 
Sponsored by the Republican County 
Committees of the 28th Congressional 
District, Bear Mountain Inn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my privilege and honor to place the 
following remarks made by President 
Eisenhower at a testimonial dinner given 
for me on June 4 at Bear Mountain. 

The President spoke extempora- 
neously and these remarks were taken 
down at the time by a stenographer. 

The President was inspiring and the 
great crowd who heard him were filled 
with admiration and enthusiasm. For 
me personally it was the happiest mo- 
ment of my political career. 

The remarks follow: 

Mrs. St. Georce, Senator KeaTinG, and my 
friends, it is indeed difficult, in the circum- 
stances in which I find myself, to discover 
words that seem applicable to this situation. 
I am here as a member of the class from West 
Point. .of 1915, my 45th anniversary. The 
members of my class and their wives and 
their widows, their children and their grand- 
children, have been here in this inn, trying 
with me to recapture something of the at- 
mosphere of 1915, the year we graduated. 


You know at that moment, when the first 
European war had started, we were still 
cadets, and the world seemed reasonably 
quiet—indeed, almost leisurely in its ap- 
proach to every question public or private. 
We had no sense of urgency or tension. The 
United States was a long way from this war— 
and we have been talking about those times, 
when our great preoccupation really was to 
find out whether the tactical officers could 
discover any of the offenses that we were 
guilty of committing. Fortunately for me, 
they didn’t discover. all of them. 

Now tonight we meet at a time of be- 
wilderment. I don’t like this term, or the 
using of the term that we are “living always 
in a crisis,” We are not. There is no nation 
in this world that dares at. this moment to 
attack the United States, and they know it. 

But we wonder what is the outcome of 
every decent, proper gesture we make to 


those that live in the other camp. They 
live in a closed society, secrecy of intent— 
which we try to penetrate, and in my opinion, 
properly, but we are certain of this: Our 
problem is not only keeping ourselves strong, 
and by strong I don’t mean merely militarily, 
I mean spiritually, intellectually, scientifi- 
cally, economically and militarily; and then 
we must make certain that all of those people 
who live with us, in the hope that those con- 
cepts of human dignity and freedom and 
liberty are going to prevail in the world, will 
stand always by our side in the determina- 
tion that freedom and liberty will eventually 
triumph over tyranny. 

We have stanch allies. And as a matter 
of fact, many of the excesses, particularly 
the ill-tempered® expressions of Mr. Khru- 
shchev, have really brought the West closer 
together than I have known it, ever since I 
have been occupying my present office. 

Now I am talking about matters, for this 
moment, that are not partisan. They are 
bipartisan. But I want to say this: It is a 
tremendous satisfaction to me to know that 
the Republican Party believes in the kind of 
things that I have tried so haltingly to ex- 
press to you. 

My colleagues here in Government, Senator 
KEATING, and your guest of honor Mrs, Sr. 
GEorRGE, have in every single vote that has 
anything to do with these important world 
questions, stood exactly in the ranks, exactly 
like any soldier would when asked by his 
commander to do so. 

So I want to say to you a very simple 
word—and I promised my classmates I would 
only be 5 minutes, and I think I have used 
10 minutes already, but I just want to ask 
you to do this: Look at the records of your 
Republican Representatives in the Congress. 
Do they represent what you understand to 
be firm, sound, middle-of-the-road Govern- 
ment that refuses to make Government a 
centralized Government capable of govern- 
ing your lives in every single item, refuses to 
accede to the doctrine of collectivity or cen- 
tralization, or is it the kind of philosophy 
that says “We want to live in liberty, in 
freedom”? 

This is the kind of thing they have been 
supporting, and therefore you support it not 
because of a word: Republican, or because of 
some particular or special vote. You support 
it because you believe in what they believe: 
that the Government of the United States 
intends to do its full duty by every one of its 
citizens, but it shall never—in the words of 


.Abraham Lincoln—do those things for the 


individual that he can do better for himself. 
Now I just have a simple request of vou. 
If you believe in the basic principles, these 
Representatives of yours, congressional and 
senatorial, if vou believe: in those basie 
principles, then not merely do I ask you that 
you register and you vote—I know good Re- 
publicans will do that, I ask you. to go out 
and work as you have never worked before. 


Because I tell you, this kind of policy, in- 
ternally and externally, is the thing that will 
keep America strong, safe and sure—for you 
and every single person that comes behind 
you. 

This is what I hope to do myself, so far as it 
is proper and the people who will meet with- 
in a few short weeks to take over the direc- 
tion of campaigns—I am ready to do my 
part. 

And I tell you this, it will be an honor to 
be associated with such people as you are, as 
you do your part. 

Thank you and goodnight. 





President Eisenhower’s Greetings to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am presenting herewith the 
message sent by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. It is addressed to me 
because I am chairman of the board of 
this organization, which has already 
served over half a century in the water 
utilization. program for this Nation. I 
am sure that all of us are interested 
in the President’s views on the progress 
of this program: 

THE WHITE House, 
Washington, May 24, 1960. 

Hon, OvEeRTON BrRooKs, 

Member of Congress, Chairman of the Board, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DesR OVERTON: Please give my greetings 
to those attending the 47th annual conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

When I addressed you in ‘1954, I said: that 
America, would soon come to look upon water 
as its single greatest resource. That day is 
fast approaching. .In subsequent letters to 
you I have pointed out that there must be 
cooperation at all levels of Government and 
among our individual citizens if we are to 
advance sound programis in this field. 

Good progress has been made; but we must 
learn to work even closer together and im- 
prove our planning—long-range and com- 
prehensive planning: In view of the ever- 
increasing annual flood damages, we must 
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give greater consideration to flood plain zon- 
ing. We must give more attention to the 
provision of adequate industrial and domes- 
tic water supplies for our expanding econ- 
omy. Moreover, we must take into consid- 
eration not only our water resources but also 
the need for development of other resources. 
If we follow such a course and provide a 
sound balance between programs, we can 
best assure attainment of our Nation's maxi- 
mum strength and welfare. 

Thank you for your past cooperation and 
support. I am glad to send my best wishes 
for a productive convention. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 





Congressional Expense Accounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
introduced H.R. 12593, a bill seeking to 
require full disclosure of Government 
and counterpart funds used by Members 
of Congress in making their various trips 
in the interest of our Nation. I hope my 
bill will be considered in committee and 
then enacted into law in due season by 
the Congress. 

As one who has never taken a junket 
or trip at taxpayer expense in the 6 years 
I have been a Member of Congress, I 
must say tat in my opinion about 75 
percent of these congressional trips serve 
no good.or necessary purpose for the 
benefit of the taxpayers. But if some of 
these trips do serve valuable purposes, 
then certainly all of them should have 
the luxury fat completely trimmed off 
and should be made to conform to basic 
standards without bar bills or accom- 
panying wives in secretarial clothing. 
It is inconceivable to me that I myself 
should go to the Plaza Hotel in New York 
and engage a $50-a-day suite at the 
taxpayers’ expense when some of my 
constituents in southeastern Kentucky 
have insufficient food, clothing, and 
medicine for their needs. And it is just 
too bad that bar bills and booze pur- 
chases by Congressmen should ever be 
saddled upon the taxpaying descendants 
of those Puritans who came to this new 
land more than 300 years ago and hewed 
out an incipient nation with a new con- 
cept of freedom and an old concept of 
integrity. Furthermore, whenever I 
take my wife on a junket at public cost 
while camouflaging her as my secretary, 
then I hope the voters of my district will 
rise up and whip the unvarnished mean- 
ness out of me by a majority of better 
than a thousand to:one. 

Mr. Speaker, our country has many 
needs, problems and troubles on every 
hand. Yet most basic and bedrock is 
that need called integrity. We must 
start out with that element, for without 
it we are really lost... Integrity is the 
alpha and omega of both our private and 
national existence. It is now time to 
regain our integrity and maybe it is a 
little later than we think. Every part 
of our Government must put its own 
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house in good order and we should cer- 
tainly start with the house of the House. 
Free bread and free circuses preceded the 
downfall of Rome. Shall free luxury 
suites and free night club entertainment 
for Congressmen be permitted by Con- 
gress and will these precede the twilight 
hours of this country called the United 
States of America? 





Annual Pennsylvania State Convention, 
National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, Altoona, Pa., June 10, 11, 
12, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Altoona local, No. 776, National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, was host for 
the 1960 Pennsylvania State convention 
of the federation at Altcona, Pa., June 10, 
11, and 12, 1960. 

The principal event of the convention 
was the annual banquet held at the Hotel 
Penn-Alto during which time it was my 
privilege to deliver the principal address 
which follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH 
DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA AT THE 1960 
CONVENTION BANQUET, PENNSYLVANIA FED- 
ERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, ALTOONA, 
Pa., JUNE 11, 1960 
It is a pleasure to be invited by the con- 

vention committee to attend the annual 

banquet of your federation. 

It is pleasing that your annual convention 
is being held here in Altoona and that your 
convention host is local union No. 776, which 
is comprised of earnest, energetic and highly 
dedicated fellow employees of the U.S. Post 
Office Department. 

The fact that you have selected Altoona 
for your convention city for the third year 
out of the last 4 years is a tribute to your 
host—local 776 and its entire membership. 

The strength and effectiveness of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks is due 
to the combined faithfulness and spirit of 
the various locals in Pennsylvania and other 
States. 

The result of such dedicated teamwork is 
evident in the strength of your national 
federation in the field of organized effort-to 
promote the welfare of all postal employees. 

When speaking of the organized effort to 
advance the welfare of all postal employees, 
the recent accomplishment of securing 219 
signatures on the so-called Thompson dis- 
charge petition—regarding an increase in 
salaries of Federal employees—was due in a 
great measure to the activities of the various 
postal groups—including your organization, 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

As a matter of fact, the anxiety was so 
great to sign the petition that a few of us 





who were absent because of committee work - 


were denied the opportunity of being among 
the 219 signers. 

No doubt all of you know that the bill is 
scheduled for consideration by the House on 
Monday, June 13. 

Since it will be on the floor under a closed 
rule—prohibiting amendments—there is no 
doubt in my mind that it will be approved 
overwhelmingly. 


June 13 


When the bill reaches the Senate, early 
action has been promised. 

Therefore, the time factor will be favor- 
able as far as a possible veto is concerned. 

From my standpoint, it is my intention 
to support the legislation and this includes 
overriding a veto, if necessary. 

As many of you have heard me say pre- 
viously, it is the duty of Congress to try to 
keep salaries in pace with living costs, and 
that is why I am favorable to the pending 
legislation. 

On an occasion like this, there is a great 
temptation to wax historical when discuss- 
ing the postal system and its vast army of 
employees. 

With that thought in mind—there is an 
old saying to the effect that nothing in this 
world is inevitable except death and taxes. 

I would like to add that there is one other 
thing almost as inevitable—and surely far 
more pleasant—and that is the delivery of 
the mail. 

It certainly is no exaggeration to say that 
the quality and scope of a country’s postal 
service constitutes one of the most. impor- 
tant and reliable examples of its culture and 
civilization. 

There are a great many important and 
useful Government services without which 
the country would suffer—although it would 
survive. 

The mail service is not one of these be- 
cause—without it—I don’t think we could 
get along at all. 

If there is any one Government function 
that is absolutely indispensable—it is the 
delivery of the mail. 

Americans have always believed this—as 
the history of the postal service in this coun- 
try very clearly proves. 

When one considers the importance of 
the mail, it is not surprising to realize that 
some form of postal service is more than 300 
years old in America. 

The first official post office was established 
in Boston in 1639 by a decree of the General 
Court of Massachusetts. 

A few years later the Virginia Assembly en- 
acted a measure to insure the delivery of 
letters. 

In the early seventies the first scheduled 
intercolonial transportation of the mail was 
instituted with a monthly service between 
New York and Boston. 

During the next 10 years or so, several at- 
tempts were made to establish additional 
postal routes in the Colonies. 

Some of them failed but one of the most 
successful was that started by William Penn 
in 1683. 

In this same year a route was initiated 
from Maine to Georgia. 

With the population of the Colonies grow- 
ingly rapidly, the British Crown in 1691 is- 
sued a patent or franchise to Thomas Neale 
to establish an intercolonial postal system 
in the New World. 

Neale appointed a Scotsman, Andrew Ham- 
ilton, to be Postmaster General for America. 

Hamilton, whose Intercolonial Postal 
Union began operations in 1693, was 1 man 
to whom all Americans should be eternally 
grateful. 

He was a man of great enterprise and 
imagination. 

Although he was anxious to make money, 
he was also apparently a strong believer in 
public service. 

Andrew Hamilton was widely respected 
throughout the entire land. 

It is shown by the fact that he succeeded 
in getting practically all of the colonial legis- 
islatures to enact measures, sufficiently alike 
in their provisions, that an integrated postal 
system could be set up. 

Hamilton’s mail carriers had to put up 
with hardship and difficulties that are al- 
most impossible for us to visualize today. 

For example, between many of the settle- 
ments there were no roads, so the company 
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had to build its own post roads through the 
wilderness. 

These post roads soon became the accus- 
tomed routes of travel for everyone. 

It is difficult to overestimate the tremen- 
dus role they played in uniting the young 
country. 

Unfortunately, the excellent progress 
made by Hamilton was not destined to con- 
tinue without interruption. 

In 1710 Queen Anne of England tock a 
more direct hand in American postal affairs. 

The right to set postal rates was removed 
from the Colonial legislatures. 

Then followed an increase of 3314 percent 
in these rates—designed to supplement the 
royal treasury. 

This action led to a large deficit in the 
postal union as use of the service declined. 

In 1737 a truly great American began his 
long association with the postal system. 

In that year Benjamin Franklin was ap- 
pointed postmaster of Philadelphia—a posi- 
tion he was to hold for 16 years. 

The Colonies were divided into northern 
and southern sections for postal purposes in 
1753. 

Franklin was appointed as one of the two 
head postmasters for the northern region. 

His compensation was based upon the 
amount of profit the system was able to 
show. 

For several years the postal service lost 
money, but eventually Franklin’s farsighted 
plans—for extending services and making 
improvements—began to pay off and to show 
a substantial profit. 

As the tensions between the Colonies and 
England became more acute, Franklin’s 
sympathies—openly on the side of the Col- 
onies—resulted in his dismissal from the 
postal system in 1774, 

This event further stirred the Colonies— 
and in 1775 the Continental Congress cre- 
ated the first all-American postal system, 
with Franklin as Postmaster General. 

The two systems operated side by side for 
a few months, but in December, the Eng- 
lish realized they could no longer continue 
to operate their service and terminated it. 

The postal system has been exclusively 
American since that time. 

The establishment of a Federal post office 
was authorized by a clause in the Articles of 
Confederation. 

However, as with a great many other 
legislative matters, the Government under 
the articles was so weak that it lacked any 
real power to create and install a mail net- 
work. 

After the Revolutionary War, under the 
new Constitution, it was fortunately a dif- 
ferent story. 

Congress was given the power—which it 
still retains—to establish post offices and 
post roads. 

Not only was a postal system established, 
but private posts were abolished, giving the 
Government a monopoly in this matter. 

Other early legislation protected the se- 
crecy of the mail, provided against violations, 
and set the rates. 

The growth and development of the postal 
system in those early years was phenomenal, 

It mirrored and encouraged the vast 
changes that were taking place in the new 
United States of America. 

In 1790, 75 post offices and 1,875 miles 
of post roads served about 4 million people. 

During Washington’s term in office the 
service grew five times this size. 

By 1829 more than 8,000 post offices and 
115,000 miles of post roads served a popula- 
tion of about 12 million. 

As the years went by the horseback rider 
and the stagecoach gave way to the steam 
train as the primary method for moving the 
mail. 

There was the brief but exciting period of 
the pony express and the times of tragedy, 
hardship, and peril during the early days 
of the airmail. 
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Through the years the Post Office De- 
partment has steadily expanded its services 
to the people as the need for these services 
arose. 

There came postage stamps, letterboxes, 
registered and special delivery mail, Rural 
Free Delivery, postal savings, and parcel 
post together with many other such services. 

You members of the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks know of these things 
better than I and I am sure you could easily 
expand the list. 

Although the story of the delivery of the 
mail and the performance of its other serv- 
ices are in themselves a fascinating narra- 
tive, they account for only part of the value 
that the postal system has been to the 
United States. 

From the very beginning—the mail served 
to tie together the people of the different 
Colonies and communities. ; 

This made the dissemination of news and 
information possible—it awoke people to an 
awareness of their common causes and inter- 
ests—it served to stimulate the vision of 
America as one great, united country—and 
then to make this vision into a reality. 

Today the Post Office Department is a 
vast enterprise that serves every American. 

Of all agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Post Office and its employees have 
by far the most direct and frequent con- 
tact with the American people as a whole. 

This is the sort of opportunity for service 
that, I am sure, fills each one of you with a 
sense of real pride. 

Along with this pride is the deep feeling 
of responsibility that is shared by people 
who know that the work they are doing is 
important. 

I have been in Congress long enough to 
learn that the overwhelming majority of 
Federal employees are a loyal, intelligent, 
and hard-working group of people. 

Because I sincerely believe this, I welcome 
this opportunity to speak to you. 

I give you my assurance that as long as I 
am a Member of Congress, it will be a pleas- 
ure to continue to look after your interests 
as employees of the Federal Government. 

Let me say it in another way. It is al- 
ways a pleasure to be in the corner of such 
a@ large segment of our citizenry who are 
good, loyal, employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Thank. you for inviting me to participate 
in the program of your annual convention 
banquet. 





Gen. I. D. White and the Republic of 
Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
clined to think that, because of the way 
we are preoccupied with our continuing 
legislative duties, we sometimes overlook, 
or fail to recognize events that are oc- 
curring in the international field which 
are of great significance to us. 

During the past several weeks the 
United States has been gravely con- 
cerned in a problem of international re- 
lations which ‘is most unique and virtu- 
ally without precedent. I refer to the 
uprising in Korea. Please consider with 
me, for a moment, the truly explosive 
nature of these uprisings. Korea is a 
country which has, or had, a very strong 
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central government; it has, or had; 2 
large and powerful police force; and the 
third largest army in the world, well 
trained and well equipped. In addition 
to this there is presently within the 
boundaries of South Korea a formidable 
battle-ready military force of some 
30,000 strong, of a foreign country—the 
United States. 

Under such a condition it is reasonable 
to assume that any widespread uprising 
against the established government 
would afford any group, large or small, 
an excellent opportunity to demonstrate 
their antagonism, animosity, dislike, or 
even slight disfavor, against this foreign 
military force, or other foreign nationals 
in their midst. Is it not a most signifi- 
cant thing that not only was there no 
large-scale demonstration against the 
United States; the condition was com- 
pletely the reverse. There has not been 
reported a single incident, even by a 
single person, directed against the 
presence of the U.S. personnel in 
Korea. NoU.S. property, and no private 
property of U.S. citizens was intention- 
ally destroyed or damaged. No Ameri- 
can was intentionally injured although 
two were hurt by accident and one by 
mistake. Those Americans who were 
inadvertently caught in the surge of 
thousands of demonstrators were not 
harmed, molested, impeded in any way 
and upon their being’ recognized as 
Americans, some were actually cheered 
by the crowd. The American flag was 
fully respected. ’ 

How then can we account for this most. 
amazing fact that not one person even 
so much as raised his voice against the 
United States. I think I know part of 
the answer, and I think we should all 
acknowledge it. You can be assured it 
was not a coincidence, it did not just 
happen. 

It was brought about primarily by the 
imaginative planning on the part of our 
top military commanders in the Pacific 
area and their ability to recognize and 
meet the challenge of change as it per- 
tains to our Armed Forces today. As we 
become more and more deeply involved 
in international relations, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that all of the re- 
sources of the United States be utilized 
to the fullest. These men of whom I 
speak are fully aware that the Army 
abroad is one of our mpst potent influ- 
ences in the field of international 
relations. 

In the early spring of 1957, a series of 
unfortunate incidents arose between the 
Korean people and our military person- 
nel which brought relations to a very low 
ebb. Pilferages and larcenies were ram- 
pant; the Army was forced to commit 
large numbers of eombat personnel to the 
sole duty of safeguarding our military 
supplies and our soldiers were being 
goaded to the point of retaliation with- 
out regard to local law. It was a situa- 
tion that could not continue and de- 
manded alleviation. To that end, Gen. 
I. D. White, our present Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Army, Pacific, who was then 
commanding the 8th US. Army in 
Korea, caused a detailed survey to be 
made of the causes and consequences of 
these unfortunate incidents and armed 
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therewith requested a conference with 
the ‘appropriate Korean officials at the 
highest level. In the forceful manner 
of an able field commander, General 
White made it quite plain to all concern- 
ed that the situation, as it then existed, 
could no longer be tolerated and positive 
remedial action was required on the part 
of the Korean Government. He pro- 
posed that there be established com- 
munity relations councils, which councils 
were to consist of local Korean officials, 
police personnel, the local U.S. Army 
commander and members of his staff, 
and where considered appropriate per- 
sonnel of the local Korean Army com- 
mander’s staff. The proposal was read- 
ily accepted by the Korean ministers and 
the program was immediately put into 
effect. Orders were issued from the 
Army headquarters to the corps com- 
manders, division commanders, down 
through the regimental, battalion, com- 
pany, and platoon commanders, so as to 
reach not only all echelons of command 
but to every individual soldier of the 
command. Better relations based on 
mutual respect and understanding were 
to be developed and maintained with the 
Korean people and the Korean author- 
ities. This was not a collateral under- 
taking, but a military operation in the 
truest sense. Correspondingly, similar 
instructions were issued by the Korean 
officials. The councils were established, 
constituted as indicated above, and from 
then to the present time the great bulk 
of any misunderstanding, differences of 
opinion, and so forth, has been resolved 
without any uncontrollable serious inci- 
dents. In other words, by mutual under- 
standing and cooperation, the problems 
were solved before they were started. 
To give additional meaning to this 
undertaking, it was incorporated into 
the Armed Forces assistance to Korea 
program—AFAK. As you may not know, 
certain moneys, at the present time ap- 
proximately a million dollars a year, are 
provided to the Army for the purpose of 
assisting the Korean population in re- 
constructing their war-torn country and 
to integrate the efforts of the military 
and civilians in an all-out effort to sta- 
bilize the economy of the country. It 
was felt that additional good will could 
be generated by incorporating the Armed 
Forces assistance to Korea program 
into the community relations program 
whereby the local Korean officials and 
people, in coordination with the local 
American commanders, could have a 
voice in recommending how the moneys 
provided to the Army could be used most 
beneficially in their particular communi- 
ties. ‘Bear in mind that this program is 
a most extensive one. Its accomplish- 
ments include the construction of some 
1,500 schools, 400.¢ivic buildings, 320 
public health facilities, 275 orphanages, 
250 churches, 121 public utility installa- 
tions, not to speak of greater amounts 
of medical supplies, work on bridges, 
highways, reclamation: and flood con- 
trol » projects, and other endeavors 
beneficial. to .Koreans in all walks of 
life, These programs have had a 
great impact upon. the thinking of 


the Korean people generally. They can 
now associate good things, such as I have 
just; mentioned, that they presently 
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have, and which they did not have be- 
fore, with the American and Republic of 
Korea Armies. They have come to look 
upon these armies as being a source of 
good rather than solely as instruments 
of force. New meaning was given to the 
military uniform in Korea and through 
all elements of the civilian population 
soldiers are welcomed and respected. 

When Headquarters U.S. Army, Pa- 
cific, was reorganized in Hawaii and 
General White was placed in command, 
there was constituted on his general staff 
a civil affairs section. The prime duty 
of this section, under the personal di- 
rection of General White, is to assure 
that all of the capabilities of the Army 
Establishment are utilized to further the 
good will and mutual understanding be- 
tween the military personnel and the 
civilian communities within the U.S. 
Army, Pacific area wherein our troops 
are stationed. 

It required a widespread uprising to 
bring to light the great benefits of such 
a program. Not only had the day-to- 
day operations in Korea benefited im- 
measurably by these efforts, but a great 
stockpile of good will had been created. 
It is now history that, when put to the 
task, this imaginative and energetic pro- 
gram withstood any threat of U.S. per- 
sonnel. Not to be overly dramatic, but 
without the foresight of our outstand- 
ing military leaders in the Pacific, those 
who regrettably lost their lives in the 
Korean uprisings could well have in- 
cluded U.S. soldiers and civilians. To 
all those who aided in accomplishing 
this great work, it must be most grati- 
fying; and to us here in the Congress 
it is most reassuring. 





Belmont Abbey College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; June.13, 1960 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable HucH Q. ALEXANDER has 
drawn our attention to a recent honor 
conferred upon his fellow North Caro- 
linian and our distinguished colleague, 
Basi L. WHITENER, when Belmont Abbey 
College of Belmont, N.C., conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws in recognition of his outstanding 
public service, at its graduation exercises 
on June 7. We are grateful to Belmont 
Abbey College for this recognition of our 
distinguished colleague. We feel that in 
honoring him, the college has also hon- 
ored itself. 

Belmont Abbey College, one of the 
oldest Catholic educational institutions 
in the South, dates back to the October 
of 1876 when classes were first held upon 
arrival of the monks of the Order of St. 
Benedict from the archabbey of St. 
Vincent, Latrobe, Pa. The September of 
1878 marked the official opening of St. 
Mary’s College, as it was then known. 

So rapid was the growth of the institu- 
tion and so thorough the work of the 
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monk-educators that the Holy See ele- 
vated the dependent priory to abbatial 
rank in 1885, and the Right Reverend 
Leo Haid, O.S.B., was elected the first 
abbot-president. The college was char- 
tered according to North Carolina State 
law on April 1, 1886, with all the rights 
and privileges of colleges and universities 
in North Carolina. 

The abbot-president brought a corps 
of trained monk-teachers to the abbey. 
They proved very efficient. The college 
building was enlarged to more than three 
times its original size, a cathedral was 
erected, the library increased and cata- 
loged, laboratories were equipped, and 
the student body grew. In 1900 the col- 
lege building was destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt. Other buildings were added 
through the years. 

The announcement of the change of 
name from St. Mary’s College to Bel- 
mont Abbey College was made at the 
meeting of the alumni association on 
November 27, 1913. 

From 1924 until 1959 the college oper- 
ated under the presidency of the Right 
Reverend Vincent G. Taylor, O.S.B., 
D.D., who was elected in that year (1924) 
to the post made vacant by the death of 
the first abbot-president. In 1928, due 
to the conditions of the times, the col- 
lege was reorganized as a junior college 
(with the exceptior. of the philosophy 
department, which continued to grant 
degrees to young men studying for the 
Benedictine Order) and remained such 
until September of 1952 when it was re- 
established as a senior college. 

In 1959 the Very Reverend Walter 
Coggin, O.S.B., Ph. D., was elected abbot. 
He took the title of chancellor of the 
college and appointed the Very Reverend 
Cuthbert E. Allen, O.S.B., the fourth 
president. 

The college is situated in Gaston 
County, 12 miles from Charlotte, and 1 
mile from Belmont. In this center of in- 
dustry, amidst the beauty of mountain, 
valley and stream, in a spot 800 feet 
above sea level, stand the buildings of 
the abbey. 

In striving for the development of vir- 
tue and good character in its students, 
Belmont Abbey College is carrying on the 
highest traditions of liberal and human- 
istic education. The true liberal tradi- 
tion, inherent in Benedictine education, 
has always sought the formation not 
only of the intelligent man, but of the 
good man. 

In its effort to attain this end, Belmont 
Abbey College seeks as immediate ob- 
jectives for its students: 

First. The habit of study and reflec- 
tion in the search for knowledge and 
truth. 

Second. The mastery of the curricu- 
lum content, leading to general culture 
as well as to vocational fitness, for con- 
tinued study or for industry and busi- 
ness. 

Third. The appreciation of the good, 
the true and the beautiful in nature and 
art. 

Fourth. The development and appli- 
cation of virtuous living. 

Fifth. The love and appreciation of 
physical well-being, and the formation of 
habits of corporal and mental cleanli- 
ness, neatness, and orderliness. 
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Sixth. The love of cooperative com- 
petition and fair play.. 

Seventh. The practice of tolerant 

gentlemanliness. 

Eighth. The courageous pursuit of 
American democracy. 

Ninth. The persistent following of a 
conscience made right and virtuous by 
a sound philosophy. 

Belmont is proverbial for its health- 
fulness, pure water, excellent drainage, 
and relief of asthmatic.allergies and hay 
fever. The prevailing winds are from 
the southwest, bringing with them the 
warmth of the gulf region and keeping 
the temperature mild and equable. 
Thoughtful parents, having in mind the 
physical good as well as the mental and 
moral development of their sons, will 
appreciate what such surroundings will 
mean to a youth who spends his years 
at the abbey. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 


The Public Debt and Tax Rate Extension 
Act of 1960 after spirited debate and 
controversial differences of views. As amem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, re- 
sponsible for taxation and the public debt, 
I participated in presenting and supporting 
the bill. A temporary $8 billion increase to 
the permanent debt limit of $285 billion was 
asked by the administration to keep the Gov- 
ernment solvent. The $8 billion replaces the 
present $10 billion temporary increase voted 
earlier. 

(Notre.—This is not the total debt. Con- 
tingent liabilities of the Federal Government 
are not included.) 

This temporary debt increase is requested 
rather than a permanent increase in the 
hope that ultimately revenue will exceed in- 
come and a permanent increase will not be 
necessary. Either type, however, permanent 
or temporary, is caused by the need for 
money to pay the bills which Congress has 
run up. So the effort of some Members to 
combat increased expenditures by holding 
down the debt limit is no more logical than 
refusing to pay your charge accounts when 
they come due because “you don’t want to 
spend more.” Reducing the spending in the 
first place is the way to keep your debts 
down in personal affairs, business, and gov- 
ernment finance. Equally illogical is the 
proposal by some to “reduce the debt” by 
lowering the debt ceiling on the one hand 
while voting for more spending on the other. 
It really is not a complicated proposition. 

The extension of the Korean taxes (cor- 
poration tax, 47 to 52 percent, equaling $2.5 
billion annually, and alcohol, wine, tobacco, 
manufacturer’s excises, etc., $1.5 billion an- 
nually) including telephone and transpor- 
tation excises is still a necessary evil and was 
passed—why? For the same reason—big 
spending. If we do not pay as we go, that 
is, impose current taxes to pay for current 
spending, then we inflate the currency 
through deficit financing and simply water 
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everyone’s,savings and salaries—again quite 
simple. Yet some. Members would yield to 
constituents demands to cut this or that tax, 
forgetting the tax burden then must be 
transferred to other areas and people, un- 
doubtedly themselves in another form. 

The questions to be resolved are: (1) 
Should we cut Federal spending? Answer: 
Yes, particularly welfare programs; (2) 
Should we have a tax cut? Answer: Yes; 
(3) What kind of tax cut? Answer: Income 
tax rate adjustment as well as excise tax 
cuts; (4) Should debt reduction come first, 
before a tax cut? Answer: Yes, out of re- 
spect for future generations and sound fiscal 
policy. 

We can, should, and must have debt re- 
duction and tax cuts—but they must be 
real—not political illusions coupled with 
deficit financing and inflation. We will have 
real cuts Only when people demand them 
and demand the reduced Federal spending 
which can make them possible. 

Congress (and I'll speak specifically of the 
House) does its work largely through com- 
mittees whose function it is to study con- 
troversial bills (each committee assigned 
a specific area of jurisdiction) and to report 
their findings, for or against, to the House 
as a whole. Short of this orderly committee 
process, Members of the House couldn't be- 
gin to assemble, each for himself, the in- 
formation necessary to proper consideration 
of the hundreds of bills handled at each 
session. Each committee then is a creature 
of the House and is normally an invaluable 
tool in the legislative process. However, it 
is also possible (as sometimes happens) for 
a committee to frustrate the will of the 
House which created it by interminably de- 
laying committee action on a bill in which 
there is general interest or even by altogeth- 
er refusing to consider a bill, year after year. 
To prevent any such crippling of the power 
of Congress to act when most Members are 
willing and ready to debate and vote—and 
after the appropriate committee has had 
ample opportunity to study and report on a 
bill—a House rule provides that a bill may 
be removed from a committee’s jurisdiction 
and brought directly to the floor for argu- 
ment if a majority (219) sign a “discharge 
petition.” It’s a rule which certainly should 
be invoked but rarely, and one which can 
pose a moral problem for a Member who may 
even be against a particular bill but resent 
@ committee’s obstinate refusal even to let 
the House discuss and vote on it. 

The home rule bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia precisely illustrates the point. It 
happens that I am opposed to this bill for a 
number of reasons: (1) Washington, D.C. 
as the National Capital, is the home of the 
Federal Government. It is not like any 
other city, it belongs to the Nation, not the 
residents; (2) it is a shrine of our national 
history for our people to visit, with monu- 
ments and relics to be preserved; (3) it is 
the residence of many foreign sovereign na- 
tions in Embassies. where the exchange of 
international rights is involved. Neverthe- 
less, I am equally disturbed over the flat 
refusal of a subcommittee of the District of 
Columbia Committee to report out a bill or 
even to diseuss one on a subject in which 
every Member of Congress has a consider- 
able interest one way or the other. Is the 
Nation to be governed in this respect by a 
handful of men on a single subcommittee? 

Some days ago, I signed the District of 
Columbia home rule discharge petition in 
the belief that the House committee had 
been derelict in failing to vote down or to 
report to the floor this bill. I believed 
then, and I believe now, that by obstinately 
shelving controversial legislation a commit- 
tee invites discharge efforts by the sup- 
porters of ignored bills and thus helps sub- 
vert the committee system itself. 

Out of my concern for protecting the com- 
mittee system and my belief that a dis- 
charge petition by proponents of the bill is, 


in this instance, warranted, I joined in the 
petition. Upon and after a care- 
ful restudy of the history of homie rule legis- 
lation ‘prepared by the Library of Congress, 
I have concluded that this ‘action on my 
part was a mistake. Hence I have withdrawn 
my name from the petition, , I believe still 
that the petition by the proponents of this 
bill is, in. this instance (and such instances 
are rare) wholly warranted. But it happens 
that I do not favor the bill for the reasons 
stated above. 

In view of this belief, whatever my con- 
cern over the committee’s inaction.and how- 
ever great my desire to protest against it, I 
cannot but conclude that my) signature. on 
the petition which would effectively advance 
this legislation to which I am opposed, is 
unwarranted. 

The year’s wrapup of Congress before ad- 
journment (or recess) may well include 
these major items—minimum wage increace, 
foreign aid appropriation, aid to education, 
another housing bill, farm subsidy, and 
social security revisions. 





Is the United States Becoming a Second 
Best Military Power? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13,1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the ablest Members of Congress, pos- 
sessing vision and courage and truly ‘“‘A 
People’s Congressman” is the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ftoop]. In ad- 
dition, there is no Member of either 
branch of the Congress who has a more 
profound knowledge of the strength and 
weaknesses of our national defense and 
of our relative position in the field of 
national defense to the Soviet Union 
than our friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FLoop]. 

Dan Ftoop recognizes the sinister in- 
tent and purpose of international and 
atheistic communism. under the direc- 
tion and guidance of the determined and 
evil minds in the Kremlin. He recog- 
nizes that the only thing the Commu- 
nists respect is what they fear and that 
is military strength and power greater 
than they possess themselves. Congress- 
man FLoop also recognizes that you can- 
not deal with Soviet leaders on a moral 
level because they have no moral origin 
or concept and he also knows that you 
cannot deal with them on the level of 
idealism. Congressman FLoop recog- 
nizes, as any logical mind should, that 
the only level on which you can deal with 
Soviet leaders is the law of self-pres- 
ervation. Even the Soviet leaders can- 
not deny that the law of self-preserva- 
tion applies to the Soviet Union and 
her people just the same as it applies to 
any other nation of the world and their 
people. With this sound, logical think- 
ing on the part of Dan FiLoop, he has 
reached a logical conclusion that the 
only journey toward future peace is by 
putting into active application, the pol- 
icy of peace through strength. 

In a number of newspapers in Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere throughout the 
country, an excellent article on national 
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defense and our relative position with 
reference to the Soviet Union, written by 
Congressman Fioop, was published. It 
is a pleasure for me to include in my 
remarks the article written by our friend, 
Dan Ftoop, and carried by the Tribune 
Publications® of Massachusetts which 
company publishes 22 newspapers in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


Is THE UNITED STATES BECOMING A SECOND 
Brest MILITARY POWER? 


(By Dante. J. Froop, Member of Congress, 
key member of the all-important Depart- 
ment of Défense Subcommittee of the 
National House Appropriations Commit- 
tee) 

For the first time in the proud history of 
our country, responsible military and civilian 
leaders are sounding solemn and repeated 
warnings that a hostile foreign nation may 
soon be able to threaten our very national 
survival, while we lack sufficient retaliatory 
power effectively to deter such threats. They 
see the next few years as a time of gravest 
national danger. They call for an all-out 
effort to increase our military strength before 
it is too late. 

At the same time, President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nixon, and our top official 
military authorities are giving flat assurances 
that our military strength is adequate to any 
challenge; that there is no serious threat to 
continued. “peace and prosperity”; that no 
special or additional effort is called for. 

This difference in view certainly involves 
the highest stakes of any question which has 
ever divided our Nation’s leaders. Even the 
grave issues at stake in the Civil or in 
World War I and II did not involve possible 
threats to the basic survival of our country. 

This is a miserable dilemma to be in. My 
purpose is to assemble some of the most 
impressive statements which have been made 
to date on both sides of this vital question 
in its.various aspects, in order to assist each 
reader to make up his own mind on where 
the weight of the evidence lies. 

The following specific questions point up 
the issue: 

1. Is there a missile gap?—No one denies 
this and there will be for several years. 

2. Is there a lag in space exploration?— 
Again, no one denies this and there will be 
for several years. 

3. Has the United States suffered a signi- 
ficant loss of world prestige as a result of 
recent space and missile developments?— 
Absolutely. 

4; Are we properly using our intelligence 
estimates?—Indeed not. The “Achilles 
heel” of our intelligence operations is not the 
collection of raw intelligence, but its anal- 
ysis at the Washington level. 

5. Has our military position been weakened 
by giving priority to budget considerations?— 
Beyond intelligent debate and this is the 
crux of the whole issue. 

6. Are these appropriate subjects for po- 
litical and public discussion?—A thousand 
times yes, These are questions of our very 
survival as a nation. ‘ 

What are the facts on the missile gap? 

The latest, most powerful and dangerous 
weapon of warfare is the ballistic missile 
with a nuclear warhead. This missile is be- 
ing made today by the United States and 
by the Soviet Union in two types, the Inter- 
continental (ICBM) with a range of more 
than 5,500 miles and the intermediate 
range (IRBM) which can travel more than 
1,200 miles. 

The United States at present has one type 
of ICBM—the Atlas—in operational posi- 
tion. Our total current operational force 
is reliably reported to be “less than a hand- 
ful” and these are in exposed bases. In the 
IRBM range, our total current operational 
force consists of a few dozen Thor missiles 
in the United Kingdom. By the end of 
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1960 the United States hopes to have two 
nuclear submarines armed with Polaris 
missiles in operation, with others following 
in 1961 and 1962. The Minuteman, a “sec- 
ond generation” solid-fueled ICBM to op- 
erate from hardened bases, is in stages of 
research and development. : 


SOVIET IN LEAD 


It is uniformly agreed that the Soviet 
Union currently has more powerful rocket 
engines at its disposal than does the United 
States. The number of Soviet ICBM’s cur- 
rently in operational position is believed to 
be at least three times as many as the United 
States has, and this disproportion is expected 
at least through 1962. In addition, the 
U.S.S.R. has hundreds of IRBM’s in opera- 
tional positions. 

Former Secretary of Defense Neil H. Mc- 
Elroy reluctantly conceded in a public news 
conference early in 1959 that the Soviet 
Union’s lead in ICBM’s would grow to a 
3-to-1 advantage in a few years compared 
to the US. position. 

Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
in testimony before my House Subcommittee 
on Department of Defense Appropriations on 
January 13, 1960, admitted that a missile gap 
will exist during the next 3 years. 

Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, former Chief of 
the Army’s Research and Development, said: 
“We are now entering a missile-lag period in 
which the Soviets will have a steadily in- 
creasing ICBM striking capability which we 
will be unable to match for several years. 
We are in mortal danger, and the missile lag 
portends trouble of a serious nature.” 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, former Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army, said: “We are now threat- 
ened with a missile gap that leaves us in a 
position of potentially grave danger.” 

The conclusion is clear. 

The controversy about defense arises from 
the fact, which nobody denies, that the 
Soviet Union is several years ahead of us in 
the production of missiles and in the explora- 
tion of outer space. The Russians have 
more missiles. They have bigger missiles 
capable of carrying bigger loads, and they 
are far ahead in the whole art of guidance 
of missiles. The real situation, which is the 
source of our peril, is that because in this 
vast field (missiles) the Soviet Union has 
gotten its research and development effec- 
tively organized; and because the Soviet 
Union is allocating to it all the resources 
that it requires, the gap is not becoming nar- 
rower; it is becoming wider. Not only did 
they have a head start, but they are now 
running faster. 





Recognition of June Dairy Month 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


: OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
dairy industry is of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the health of our people, 
as well as to the economy of Wisconsin 
and the country. 

Basically, dairy products—one of na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect foods—are 
serving to strengthen and revitalize the 
health of our people. At the same time, 
the dairy industry is tremendously im- 
portant to our economy. Nationwide, 
over a million farm families make a sub- 
stantial part of their income from dairy- 
ing. In addition, a great many Main 
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Streets of the Nation depend upon the 
buying power of our dairy and other 
farmers. 

Traditionally, June has been observed 
as Dairy Month across the Nation. The 
purpose is to increase programs for, first, 
paying tribute to the significance of 
dairying to our economy and the health 
of the Nation, and, second, carrying on 
sales and promotion programs of dairy 
foods to improve the health of the dairy 
industry and, thus, better enable it to 
meet the needs of our citizens. 

Recently I was privileged to discuss 
the significance of dairying—as well as 
to make recommendations for improving 
the outlook through June Dairy Month 
observances—in a broadcast over Wis- 
consin radio stations. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the address printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, 
OF CHIPPEWA FALLS, OVER WISCONSIN RaDIO 
STATIONS 
Friends, as you know, this is June Dairy 

Month. 

Over the years, our dairy industry has 
contributed —to a large degree—to bringing 
fame and recognition to our Badger State. 

We realize, of course, that all the indus- 
trial, manufacturing, educational, cultural, 
scenic, commercial, and other features of our 
“land of milk, honey, and other fine prod- 
ucts and great people” are significant to our 
progress. 

However, because this is June Dairy Month, 
and because of dairying’s significance, past, 
present, and future, to our progress, I’d like 
to discuss with you briefly, the outlook in 
this field, statewide and national. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DAIRYING TO OUR STATE AND 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Question. Senator Wizzy, what is the sig- 
nificance of dairying to our State and Na- 
tional economy? 

Answer. Across the country, over 1 million 
farm families—including more than 100,000 
in Wisconsin, make all or a substantial part 
of their income from dairying. In addi- 
tion, a great many “Main Streets’’ of Amer- 
ica depend, to a large degree, upon the buy- 
ing power of our dairy and other farmers. 
These include the local hardware store, 
grocers, equipment sales and service, auto 
dealers, drugstores, and other businesses. 

In Wisconsin, for example, farming itself 
is a $1 billion industry, ranking fifth in the 
Nation in cash received from livestock and 
livestock products; and ranking sixth in farm 
income from all sources. 

Question. Does the dairy industry create 
any additional jobs? 

Answer. Very definitely. 

The processing and delivery of fresh milk 
employs about 200,000 persons. 

The processing of butter, cheese, dried 
milk, also creates jobs for an additional 
100,000 workers. 

In addition, about 380,000 motor vehicles 
are used in transporting milk and dairy 
products from farm to plants, and from plant 
to consumer. These are only a few of the 
wide effects of dairying on our economy. 

Question. Is Wisconsin continuing its tra- 
dition as a major dairying State? 

Answer. Yes. Currently Wisconsin is the 
No. 1 milk producer in the Nation, with an 
output of about 18 billion pounds annually; 
we produce over 50 percent of the Nation’s 
cheese, with an annual output of about 615 
million pounds, and about 21 percent of the 
butter. 
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Question. Dairy foods, of course, continue 
to be a highly important part of the diet of 
the American family. 

Answer. Yes. As nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food, milk products contain nearly all of 
the elements necessary for energy, growth, 
vitality, and health. This includes muscle- 
building proteins, as well as minerals, vita- 
mins, and other nutrients. 

Question. You feel, then, that the dairy in- 
dustry will continue to play a significant role 
not only in our economy, but in further 
improving the health of our people? 

Answer. Yes. I want to stress, however, 
that it is absolutely essential that efforts be 
made to brighten the outlook for the dairy 
farmer economically. This is essential—if 
the farmer is to continue to provide healthful 
dairy foods for the people of our country— 
and if he is to continue: contributing sig- 
nificantly to our economic progress. 


POINT PROGRAM FOR JUNE DAIRY MONTH 


Question. Now, Senator WILEY, as a long- 
time booster for dairying, do you have any 
specific recommendations for a June Dairy 
Month program? 

Answer. During June Dairy Month, a great 
many promotion activities. are underway, 
sponsored by the dairy industry itself, as 
well as by State departments of agriculture, 
including Wisconsin, and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

We recognize, of course, that the job of 
increasing consumption and utilizing of dairy 
products is not just a 1-month, but a 12- 
month job. To help brighten the outlook, I 
believe promotional activities as well as a 
wide variety of other steps should be carried 
forward: 

First, we need to expand efforts to “sell 
the dairy food story,” stressing that dairy 
products are a “best buy” for the family 
budget; and dairy foods provide over one- 
half of our total food needs for less than 
one-fourth of the food budget. 


ESTABLISHING A SUPPLY-DEMAND BALANCE FOR 
MILK 


Question. In addition to its health giving 
benefits for the American family, what are 
other ways in which consumption of milk 
can be expanded? 

Answer. The sales and promotion activi- 
ties, of course, can go a long way toward in- 
creasing consumption of milk. According 
to surveys, it has been estimated that a swal- 
low a day—think of it, one swallow a day 
per person in the United States—would 
balance the supply of milk. 

Consequently, I continue to believe that 
greater consumption of milk and other 
dairy products by the general public is the 


best amswer to our supply-demand im- 
balance. 
However, there are additional ways in 


which we can constructively increase the 
consumption of milk. These include: 

Further expanding the Federal-State-lo- 
cally sponsored special milk programs, dis- 
tributing milk to schools, child care cen- 
ters, summer camps, and similar nonprofit 
institutions. L 

Incidentally, you. will recall a measure 
was passed this session along the lines of 
a bill I introduced, for carrying forward 
and expanding this program. 

In addition, a greater effort must be made 
to provide dairy foods—particularly from 
any surplus supplies—for needy people at 
home and abroad. 

Also, we need to educate the public “out 
of the outmoded idea” that there is an age 
limit on milk consumption. To the con- 
trary, dairy foods are good for people of all 
age brackets—babies, teenagers, mature 
folks, and individuals in their golden years. 


EXPANDING DAIRY RESEARCH 


Question. Now, what about research, Sen- 
ator Witry? 
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Answer. Personally, I feel that expending 
research holds a key to our difficulties in 
dairying. You may recall that I introduced 


legislation in Congress to establish a dairy 


research laboratory at Madison, Wis., the 
heart of the dairyland. 

The purpose of much-needed expanded 
research facilities would be to find better 
ways and means of utilizing, processing, dis- 
tributing, and marketing dairy products. In 
addition, the purpose of the laboratory here 
would offer an opportunity to better coordi- 
nate the many efforts now scattered across 
the country. 


NEEDED: FAIR PARITY FOR DAIRY FARMERS 


Question. What about farm parity, Sena- 
tor Wiley? 


Answer. Through the years, I have felt 
that the dairy farmer was entitled to a fair 
price for his milk. and other dairy prod- 
ucts—a price that would provide him the 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 
Unfortunately, the high cost of labor, taxes, 
equipment and other farm..expenses have 
made it increasingly difficult for farmers to 
make a living in dairying. 

To help deal more effectively with this sit- 
uation I have cosponsored legislation to im- 
prove the support price level. The overall 
objective, of course, is to provide the farmer 
with a fair proportion of the retail price of 
his products—as well as to continue to make 
dairy foods available at reasonable cost to 
consumers. 


ADDITIONAL STEPS FOR IMPROVING THE DAIRY 
OUTLOOK 


Question, Recognizing that it is important 
to keep the dairy farmer happy economically, 
do you have additional recommendations? 

Answer. Yes; I believe that maintaining a 
healthy dairy economy serves not only this 
special, but also the public, interest. Con- 
sequently, I believe this can be done in the 
following ways: 

1. Maintain a strong dairy cooperative 
program, 

2. Improve the Federal milk marketing 
order system to better reflect production 
costs and provide more equitable prices to 
the dairymen, particularly in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere in the Midwest; 

3. Protect the dairy industry from a dan- 
gerously large volume of imports that would 
displace markets for U.S.-produced commod- 
ities; 

4. Prevent oleo and other substitutes from 
usurping dairy markets. Incidentally, we 
recently defeated such a move in the Senate; 

5. Expand the use of milk-vending ma- 
chines and other devices and special tech- 
niques for distributing milk products to the 
American people; 

6. Establish realistic policies by the Food 
and Drug Administration to avoid public 
scares; but at the same time, assuring a 
healthful flow of dairy foods to the American 
public. 

7. Improve educational opportunities in- 
cluding better libraries, extension services, 
from local universities, and availability of 
publications from State and Federal depart- 
ments of agriculture; 

8. And, finally, I believe we must create 
greater Opportunity in dairying to encour- 
age young, dynamic, imaginative youth to 
enter the field vocationally, to further 
strengthen our dairy economy and provide 
a reservoir of rich, healthful, tasty dairy 
foods for the future. 


CONCLUSION 


This, then ‘is a brief look at the major 
features of the dairy picture. 

Again, I emphasize that maintaining a 
healthy economy in dairying benefits not 
only the farmer but the public and the 
general economy as well. 

Thank you very much. 
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HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13,1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks, I'wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
address I delivered on Sunday afternoon, 
June 12; 1960, at a Nationalities Day 
celebration held in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am very delighted to par- 
ticipate in this celebration devoted to Na- 
tionalities Day. ‘The idea of dedicating this 
day in honor of the various nationality 
groups who make up this great Nation of 
ours is an excellent one. I want to take this 
opportunity to extend my appreciation and 
congratulations to the people and the or- 
ganizations sponsoring this wonderful idea, 
particularly the Italian Historical Society of 
America, and to give my support in helping 
you realize it. I hope that in the near future 
Nationalities Day will be celebrated on a 
nationwide scale. 

On an occasion such as this, when we com- 
memorate the contributions of the different 
nationalities toward the makeup of our be- 
loved America, we think of the words of the 
poet and philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who said: 


“Not gold, but only men, can make 
A nation great and strong; 
Men, who for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men who work when others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly; 

They build a nation’s pillars deep, 

And lift them to the sky.” 


From its earliest beginnings, America has 
been a land of immigrants, of people of var- 
ious national origins. All of us are very 
proud of the fact that these nationality 
groups have brought with them to this coun- 
try the rich heritage of their national cul- 
ture, along with their passionate love for 
freedom and human dignity. They have 
helped build America, physically and spirit- 
ually, to its present greatness. They have 
made wonderful contributions to America in 
every sphere of activity. 

These nationality groups—and I include 
not only the original immigrant generations, 
but their children and grandchildren as 
well—always were and still are among the 
most loyal, devoted, industrious, and hard- 
working citizens in our country. They came 
to this country primarily because of political 
oppression, religious persecution, economic 
dislocation, abject poverty, and no opportu- 
nity of ever improving their lot in their 
homeland. Here they found a country which 
offered them life, liberty, and an opportunity 
for all. These are the concepts on which 
this Nation was established. These are also 
the concepts that have molded the cultures 
of the nationalities who have poured their 
strength and their spiritual gifts into the 
common treasury of America, to build it up 
and to make it what it is today—the hope 
and the inspiration of the free nations all 
over the world. 

The “face” of America today is the face of 
a land which enjoys vast material blessings, 
a land of plenty, of tremendous agricultural 
and industrial productivity, of great scien- 
tific achievements. It is a land which has 
reached the greatest peak In political liberty, 











in economic progress.’ It is the most power- 
ful nation on earth. -In fact, in the long 
and turbulent history of mankind there has 


been no equal to it. 
But the “face” of America as we know it 
today was eee yi by ite: yipple. 


concepts or. f ideologies. 
There is a v teresting story told about 
Leonardo da , the famous Italian paint- 


er, sculptor, and ‘s¢ientist of the 15th and 
early 16th century. When Da Vinci decided 
to paint the “Last Supper,” he threw. all his 
energies into the work. He labored day and 
night. .He studied the pages of the New 
Testament. where the sacramental feast is 
described, in order to fully grasp and repro- 
duce the memorable scene. At last his work 
was finished and Da Vinci invited a few 
close friends to see it. ‘They gazed atten- 
tively at the painting, and then one of 
them spoke up with great admiration of a 
golden chalice shown on the table where the 
Lord and His disciples sat. 

“The shape, the color, and the size of this 
chalice are perfect,” he said. “It is the most 
beautiful object in the picture.” 

When Leonardo da Vinci heard what he 
said, he took a brush, dipped it in black 
paint, and sméared it over the whole canvas. 
He then said to his astonished friend: 

“If what you tell me is true, that the 
chalice is the most beautiful object, then 
my painting is a failure. I meant my Mas- 
ter’s face to be the chief and most beautiful 
object.” 

In a way, each of us is painting a picture 
of life, sometimes good and sometimes not 
so good. In painting this picture of our 
life, some of us will often inake the trifles, 
the petty things, the most conspicuous cb- 
jects on the canvas. The great majority of 
the people, however, are able to distinguish 
between the trifies and the important things 
in life. 

The nationality groups have helped paint 
the picture of America in its true colors, 
stressing the importance of its concept and 
ideals. They have helped to make the face 
of America an inspiration to all of humanity. 
They did so because they fully understood the 

of American ideals, its democratic 
traditions and institutions, which are pre- 
cious to them. It is no wonder that, when- 
ever calied upon in times of stress, these na- 
tionality groups would send their sons in 
overwhelming numbers to defend America 
and its way of life. They are ready to do so 
again whenever the need arises. 

If our country is richer and stronger today, 
if the face of America is that of a land en- 
joying many blessings, it is due in great 
easure to the efforts and the hard labor on 
of all these nationalities. It is due 
the infusion of their ideals, their 
, and traditions. It is due no less to 
oral uplift of their spiritual strength. 
of these have been blended with Ameri- 
democratic life, to give it greater har- 
ny and greater unity of purpose. 

America Owes a great debt of gratitude to 
these nationality groups, who have joined 
their destinies with those of America in order 


BEERERES 
ges 


I ask you, my friends, where but in a land 
such as ours could people of various national 
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origins get together at a public meeting like 
this to testify to the opportunities of the 
precious freedoms afforded us in America? 
Where else could people of different racial 
and religious origins, as we represent here 
today, gather to express our appreciation of 
the individual liberties and human rights 
which make life in this country an experi- 
ence of justice, equality, and happiness? 
Where but in America could we demonstrate 
a fellowship that is more than mere toler- 
ance—a partnership in our common efforts 
for the good of all? 

The Scriptures tell us that “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” This Bib- 
lical admonition reminds us that we cannot 
think in terms of failure, and then hope to 
succeed; we cannot think in terms of weak- 
ness, and hope to be strong—any more than 
we can‘think in terms of doubt, and then 
have faith. We must think in terms of faith 
in God, faith in our fellow men, and faith 
in America. We must think in terms of a 
strong America, an America that has suc- 
ceeded in the past and will succeed also in 
the future. 

We are living in a time of great responsi- 
bility which has been thrust upon us by 
circumstances. While America is benefiting 
from the cultural and spiritual gifts of many 
nations, freemen everywhere and those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain dreaming of freedom 
are today looking to America for guidance 
and leadership. All their hopes and aspira- 
tions to regain human rights, justice, and 
a life of dignity are centered upon us. 
Everything that we do now and in the years 
ahead will affect all of humanity. 

This is a time of responsibility which finds 
us at the crossroads of human affairs— 
where one road leads to higher destiny, the 
other to horrible destruction. Men’s minds 
have succeeded in discovering the secrets of 
space with their promise of abundance and 
peace for all mankind, or infinite evil and 
war. We must make sure that we choose 
the right road. We must utilize the new 
knowledge obtained through space explora- 
tion in order to bring the nations of the 
world closer together in new patterns of 
cooperation. If we succeed in doing that in 
a spirit of true understanding, then space 
may become the way to the creation of a 
world of abundance and peace, making war 
and the destruction of civilization unneces- 
sary. 

Perhaps, you will say, these are heroic di- 
mensions. But these are also heroic times in 
the annals of human history which require 
heroic efforts. We have the opportunity to 
help lift the impoverished and undernour- 
ished nations to a better life. But, in addi- 
tion to the great hunger for food and suste- 
nance, there is an even greater hunger in 
the world today for freedom and equality. 
Men are ready to fight and die for the at- 
tainment of human dignity. If others all 
over the world are ready to die for freedom, 
equality, and human dignity, then surely 
we can live and work for these ideals with 
all the. talents and the resources we possess. 

Whether we like it or not, America has 
been entrusted with the responsibilty of de- 
fending Western civilization. The success of 
that defense will determine not only the 
survival of our way of life, but even more so 
the maintenance of the dignity of man 
everywhere in the world. 

To help assure our success, we must at- 
tain throughout this country a firm unity 
of the American people—a unity which 
comes from understanding, group by group; 
a unity which comes from an appreciation 
of the cultural heritage, nationality by na- 
tionality; a unity which comes from deep 
respect for the religious differences, faith by 
faith; a unity which comes from. tolerance 
and cooperation, race by race. If we can 
attain this kind of unity—and,I am firmly 
convinced that we can—then America and 
its way of life will have a strong and solid 
foundation for the future. 
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I want to close with the words of a great 
American poet, Stephen Vincent Benet: 


“We have made this thing, this dream, 
This land unsatisfied by little ways, 
Open to every man who brought good will, 
This priceless vision, groping for the stars, 
Not as a huge devouring machine 
Rolling and clanking with remorseless force 
Over submitted bodies and the dead, 
But as.live earth where anything could 


grow. 
We made it and it’s ours. 
We shall maintain it. 
tained,” 


May God give us the strength to maintain 
the security of our land and the welfare of 
our people for many generations ‘to come. 
And may we have’'the opportunity to ob- 
serve this Nationalities Day for many more 
years and to tell future generations of the 
great contributions made by all those who 
preceded us to these friendly shores. 


Is shall be sus- 





Another Attempt by Department of Agri- 
culture To Weaken Poultry Products 
Inspection Act Must Be Defeated 
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HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members will remember that on May 10 
we had a discussion here in the House 
about certain language proposed in H.R. 
12117, the Agriculture appropriation bill 
for 1961, bearing on the poultry inspec- 
tion program. As a result of the ques- 
tions I raised that day in interrogating 
the chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee handling the bill, it became 
obvious that the language in question 
was legislation on an appropriation bill 
and would be subject to a point of order 
the following day. The point of order 
was raised the next day and the language 
in question was deleted from the bill, 
along with some additional funds for 
poultry inspection which the bill would 
have contained had the language in 
question been agreed to. 

I could not agree to that language, for 
it would have drastically weakened the 
law, and I am glad the point of order 
was raised in my absence from Washing- 
ton by our colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] and was sustained. That ac- 
tion knocked out an extra $500,000 for 
poultry inspection. I had hoped the 
Senate would not only restore this $500,- 
000 but add an additional $500,000 be- 
sides to cover all of the costs in fiscal 
1961 of inspecting all plants engaged in 
processing of poultry for interstate com- 
merce. About 300 plants engaged in 
further processing—making soups, pies, 
and so forth—have been exempted from 
the law for the past 18 months, but the 
exemptions automatically expire on 
June 30 and they must then be brought 
in under the compulsory program, with 
the Government paying in full the cost 
of such inspection just as it does now in 
= of the slaughtering and eviscerating 
plants. 
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Although the Senate did not provide 
any of the additional money poultry in- 
spection will require in the coming year, 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
made clear that it was prepared to do 
so as soon as the formal request for such 
supplementary funds was forwarded to 
Congress by the President. So far, the 
administration has not asked for the ad- 
ditional funds it will need—funds the 
law now requires must be spent in the 
coming year on poultry inspection. 

The reason no such request for addi- 
tional funds has been forthcoming so far 
is that the Department of Agriculture 
has been attempting in every possible 
way to avoid the necessity of complying 
with the law beginning July 1 in connec- 
tion with further processing operations. 
First, it sought through the appropria- 
tion bill to have language enacted which 
would set up an entirely new basis for 
determining what plants should be in- 
spected. This language would have pro- 
vided the “out” the Department is seek- 
ing in order to avoid placing inspectors 
after July 1 in the plants processing into 
soups, pies, and so forth, poultry slaugh- 
tered elsewhere. When that effort failed 
on the appropriation bill, it then urgently 
requested enactment of an amendment 
to the Poultry Products Inspection Act of 
1957 to give the Secretary wide discre- 
tion—permanently—to exempt any poul- 
try plant he chooses from the require- 
ments of continuous inspection. A bill 
to achieve this purpose, H.R. 11050, was 
introduced at the Department’s request. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
the language of the original law is such 
that the amendment proposed by the 
Department of Agriculture in H.R. 11050 
’ would throw the program wide open to 
mass exemptions. This would be intol- 
erable. 

This morning I appeared before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture considering H.R. 11050 and 
explained why I feel that the bill should 
be tabled. I think there is enough in- 
terest among Members of the Congress 
in this matter to warrant my putting this 
material in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
as follows: 

TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, BEFORE 
House AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE CoN- 
SIDERING H.R. 11050, a Birt To AMEND THE 
POULTRY PRODUCTS INSPECTION ACT, MoN- 
DAY, JUNE 13, 1960 
The bill before you, introduced by the 

chairman of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee at the request of the Department of 
Agriculture, should be rejected. It is a bill 
to weaken the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act by giving the Secretary of Agriculture 
unlimited permanent authority to exempt 
from inspection any plant in the country he 
so chooses, on the vague and variable 
grounds that inspecting some plants might 
be impracticable. This is not a proper basis 
for giving such broad discretionary powers 
to the Secretary at this time. 

A few words are certainly in order at this 
point about the background of this proposed 
legislation. The Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act, which we enacted in August 1957, 
after great study and comprehensive hear- 
ings on both sides of the Capitol, provides 
for compulsory Federal inspection for whole- 
someness for virtually all poultry and poul- 
try products sold in interstate commerce. 
A second feature of the law, one not put 
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into effect anywhere, would permit the De- 
partment of Agriculture to set up compul- 
sory inspection programs within major 
marketing areas to include poultry sold 
there, including that sold only in intrastate 
commerce. But we are concerned right now 
only with interstate shipments. 

Because of the fact that this act set up a 
brandnew program of Federal inspection for 
an agricultural commodity produced and 
sold in great quantity throughout the coun- 
try, and because of the further fact that 
there was a shortage of technicians trained 
in poultry inspection work compared to the 
suddenly increased need for such people— 
veterinarians and lay inspectors—we pro- 
vided in the original act that when the com- 
pulsory interstate inspection program went 
into effect generally in January 1959, the 
Secretary could, at his discretion, and for the 
convenience of the Government, temporarily 
exempt individual plants from inspection 
but only for as long as 18 months, or until 
July 1, 1960. It was felt that all of the 
available inspectors would be needed at first 
in the plants producing the bulk of poultry 
sold in interstate commerce, but that, as 
more inspectors were trained and became 
available, they could be assigned to the 
temporarily exempted plants, presumably 
smaller plants including those in somewhat 
remote areas. 

It has not worked out in that fashion. 
The Secretary used the authority of this 
temporary exemption provision to exempt all 
plants engaged in the further processing of 
poultry products—for instance, those mak- 
ing chicken pies, turkey pies, soups, and so 
on. Most of the plants engaged in such proc- 
essing work, incidentally, were so anxious 
to have inspection that they were willing to 
pay for Federal inspection during the year- 
and-a-half period of exemption. That was 
the only way they could have the right to use 
the U.S.-inspected-for-wholesomeness seal on 
their products. They therefore paid to have 
Federal inspectors assigned to them under 
the voluntary poultry inspection program 
run by the Department as a separate activity 
from the compulsory inspection program. 

The bill now before you primarily repre- 
sents an attempt by the Department of Agri- 
culture to continue the present setup be- 
yond July 1. The Department’s reasons are 
purely budgetary. They feel that the 200 
plants now paying to have .their poultry 
products inspected would continue to do so 
and the 100 which have never bothered to 
seek inspection would perhaps eventually 
come in under the voluntary program. The 
budgetary aspects of this are twofold if the 
bill now before you were to pass: First, the 
Department would save the $1 million or so 
a year it will otherwise need in order to pay 
for compulsory inspection beginning July 1 
in all 300 presently exempted plants; and 
secondly, it would lose the revenue it now 
receives from the 200 plants now paying for 
their inspection work under the voluntary 
program. 

These are not valid reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
for opening a huge wedge into the effective- 
ness of the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 
Note that the language of the original law is 
such that the bill before you would open up 
the act to unlimited exemptions by the Sec- 
retary, not just to plants now exempt. He 
could find it impracticable to have inspec- 
tion in all plants making this or that poultry 
commodity, or in all plants having fewer 
than so many employees, or less than so 
much output per day. It was our purpose 
in writing the act that ali poultry in inter- 
state commerce, except for some few strictly 
limited specific types of shipments, must be 
inspected for wholesomeness. There is no 
reason now to change the act on that point— 
and certainly not for the mere purpose of 
some budgetary sleight-of-hand. 

The Department has been trying to 
achieve its exemptions goal this year in sev- 
eral ways. First, it tried to accomplish 
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broader exemptions. under the act by some 
far-reaching language it either suggested 
or accepted in the appropriation bill for the 
coming year. After I raised many ques- 
tions on the floor as to the possible conse- 
quences to the program of the proposed 
appropriation language, and it was estab- 
lished that the language would drastically 
rewrite existing law on poultry inspection, 
the language was stricken from the appro- 
priation bill on a point of order. Fortun- 
ately, the Senate failed to include in the 
appropriation bill any similar language to 
reduce the effectiveness or broaden the ex- 
emptions under the Poultry Products In- 
spection Act. As a matter of fact, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee ordered the 
Department to proceed on the assumption no 
change would be made in the law, and asked 
the Department to come forward with a 
supplementary appropriation request to 
cover the added cost beginning July 1 of 
inspecting plants now exempted under the 
temporary provision. 

Mr. Chairman, I covered many aspects of 
this issue in some detail at the time the 
Agriculture appropriation bill was before the 


House on May 10, particularly in. a series of- 


exchanges on the House floor with the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
which handled the money bill. I would ap- 
preciate it if you would inelude in your rec- 
ord at this point my exchanges with Con- 
gressman WHITTEN and the subsequent re- 
marks I made at that time in explaining 
the importance of continuous inspection of 
poultry, not only at the time of slaughter, 
but when the poultry slaughtered in one 
plant is shipped and then made into poultry 
products in another. The wholesomeness of 
such poultry at the time of slaughter is no 
guarantee that the poultry is still whole- 
some when delivered and processed in an- 
other plant halfway across the country. 
I hope I have made it clear why this bill 
should be tabled—defeated in subcommit- 
tee—so that on July 1 the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act will go fully into effect on all 
poultry in interstate commerce as Congress 
originally intended and as the law now re- 
quires. The Budget Bureau will then have 
to release funds to the Department to cover 
the added cost of plant inspections om July 
1 and Congress, in turn, will provide these 
funds through a supplemental appropriation 
bill. Otherwise, if the present exemptions 
continue beyond July 1, it will be only a 
question of time before meat inspection is 
similarly undermined on this question of 
further processing. Let’s kill this right now. 





EXCERPTS FROM DEBATE ON POULTRY INSPEC- 
TION APPROPRIATION FOR 1961 Fiscau YEAR IN 
HouUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, May 10, 1960, 
IN CONNECTION WiTH H.R. 12117, AcricuL- 
TURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. Wuuirten. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Missouri 
[Mrs. SULLIVAN}. 


QUESTIONS ON POULTRY INSPECTION 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I asked the 
chairman of the subcommittee for this time 
in order to obtain answers to several ques- 
tions which occur to me about this appro- 
priation bill and its accompanying report, 
which I think will be of great interest to 
every housewife. 

First of all, on poultry inspection, may I 
ask if the additional $500,000 provided in the 
bill for poultry inspection will permit the 
continuous inspection beginning July 1, as 
required under the Poultry Inspection Act, 
of food items processed from poultry? It 
is my understanding from the officials of the 
Department that an additional $1 million 
over the current year’s appropriation would 
be required for this necessary function, and 
I have seen other figures showing it would 
cost anywhere from $500,000 to $1 million 
more. Therefore, the question which I have 
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very strongly in mind is whether the extra 
$500,000 provided in this bill will be enough 
to allow the Poultry Division to place in- 
spectors on a continuing basis in all 300 
plants now temporarily exempt from inspec- 
tion because of a shortage of trained inspec- 
tors, but which, under the law, must have 
their products continually inspected begin- 
ning ‘with the coming July 1, and at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Mr. Wuitten. May I say to the gentle- 
woman, it is my personal judgment that 
what is involved is what we might interpret 
continuous inspection to be. The commit- 
tee tried to investigate fully this whole mat- 
ter. It is to some degree between the De- 
partment and the processors as to protect- 
ing public health. In no instance have the 
inspectors in the 200 plants found anything 
injurious to the public health, but the proc- 
essors in turn could use the stamp of the 
Department as part of their advertising. In 
fact, 200 out of the 300 do that. They defi- 
nitely would like to shift the burden of that 
cost to the Government. The other third 
would like the Government to give them the 
inspection free so that they would be on 
equal terms with the others. 

The Department feels, as I understand it 
from their testimony, that having the little 
plants continuously inspected is not neces- 
sary to protect the public health, but they 
in turn refuse to give the stamp unless they 
do that inspection. What we do is say to the 
Department, “We are giving you that much 
money. Inspect them to the fullest degree to 
protect public health, but when you do it, 
go ahead and issue the stamp.” 

We thought that was a fair solution of 
the problem instead of meeting it head on. 
Whether you have to repeal the law by pro- 
viding that no funds shall be used, or 
whether you have a lot of inspections to get 
the stamp, so far as the testimony is con- 
cerned, we thought that this was the best 
solution we could think of, and we hope we 
are right. 

Mrs. SuLiivan. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will be patient with me the law says 
all processing plants in interstate commerce 
must have inspection. About 300 have been 
temporarily exempted, but beginning July 
1 that exemption expires. Now will he please 
explain the somewhat confusing, technical 
language on page 17, beginning on line 2, 
dealing with the poultry inspection pro- 
gram. Does that language change existing 
law so far as the requirements of the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act are concerned? If 
it does not change the law, why put this 
language in the bill? 

Mr. Wuirren. Frankly, I would take it 
that it changes the law by giving the De- 
partment some say-so about what inspection 
is necessary to protect the public health. 

Mrs. Suuuivan. If it does change the law, 
as I also believe it does, is it proper for the 
Committee on Appropriations to change the 
requirements laid down for poultry inspec- 
tion under legislation drafted by the legis- 
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lative Committee on Agriculture, and en- 
acted by Congress several years ago? 

Mr. Wurrren. If we ask for a rule and they 
grant it, we would have the privilege of 
changing it if we saw fit to do so. But, 
this is, frankly, subject to a point of order. 
We think it is better than nothing and this 
is the best we can do. So we have not tried 
to override anybody, but we do think it is 
the best solution that we could think of. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The law says that all poul- 
try moving in interstate commerce should be 
inspected, including products made from 
poultry. ‘This language in the bill on page 
17, “Provided, That the Department is hereby 
authorized and directed to make such in- 
spection of poultry products processing 
plants as it deems essential to the protection 
of public health and to permit the use of 
appropriate inspection labels where it deter- 
mines from such inspection that such plants 
operate in a manner which protects the 
public health, and not less than $500,000 
shall be available for this purpose,” seems to 
say it would now be up to the Secretary in 
his discretion to decide which processed 
products are to be inspected, and under 
what circumstances the Department should 
assign inspectors to such processors, and 
also permits, apparently, some substitute seal 
to be used to attest to the wholesomeness of 
poultry which has not actually been 
inspected. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentlewoman will 
yield to me, I must say I have never been a 
stickler about jurisdiction. We have so 
many problems here that if somebody were 
to handle some of them, I certainly would 
not object. The Department cannot deter- 
mine which products are to be inspected, 
but they can determine what inspection is 
necessary to protect the public health. But 
when a legislative committee says that. the 
Committee on Appropriations must appro- 
priate, it looks to me as if some other group 
has probably stepped a little far. I think 
they should inspect, but I think it should be 
for the protection of public health and not 
for the stamp. But if they say that they 
have inspected this plant fully and ade- 
quately to protect the public health, I do not 
think they should be permitted to withhold 
the stamp. 

Mrs. SuLtivan. The point I wanted to call 
attention to is this: If it is to be only a spot 
inspection program in plants making poul- 
try pies, poultry soups and other products 
containing poultry, and yet anything that 
goes through that processing plant would 
carry a seal of wholesomeness, then I think 
we are misleading the housewife in allowing 
that seal to be on the product indicating that 
it has been inspected when it probably has 
not been inspected. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not know where we 
should end this. But they have been in- 
specting 200 plants and they have not found 
anything that would injure the public health 
and according to the letters that have been 
sent to me, they say that they pay for it 
because they want to use the stamp because 
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it is a matter of advertising. I do think if 
the, gentlewoman would go along with this, 
we can work with this and see if we can 
resolve the situation. Again I say, only one 
objection and out it would go. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. But under the law, all these 
300 exempted plants will have to be inspected 
beginning July 1, will they not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Unless the other body should 
put in a statement that, notwithstanding 
the legislation, no part of these funds can 
be used for such inspection. Then the law 
would be repealed. We do not want to do 
that. We try to resolve it by saying that 
they must inspect, but the inspection must. 
be for the purpose of protecting the public 
health, and when you do inspect, to say so. 

Mrs. SuLtivan. I thank my colleague very 
much for his frank answers. It is clear to 
me that the language in the proviso in ques- 
tion on page 17 relaxes the strict require- 
ments of the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act insofar as that act now requires the in- 
spection of all poultry and poultry products 
in interstate commerce. The act permitted 
temporary exemption of some plants from 
the inspection requirements for the conve- 
nience of the Government, because it was 
not considered feasible to provide inspectors 
at the start of 1959 for every plant in the 
country subject to the act. There was a 
shortage of trained personnel in this field. 

So the act as originally passed allowed this 
temporary exemption for 18 months of plants 
for which inspectors were not available. The 
Secretary chose to use this administrative 
authority to exempt from compulsory in- 
spection all plants doing further processing 
of poultry into poultry products like soups, 
pies, and so forth, on the assumption that 
he would need all the trained inspectors 
available in January 1959 just to cover all of 
the slaughtering plants. 

The exemptions for the further processing 
plants expire on July 1. The Secretary has 
asked Congress to amend the law so that he 
can continue to exempt such plants. Con- 
gress has not done so. In the meantime, 
many of these further processors—200 out of 
about 300 exempted plants—have felt it was 
so important to have their products inspect- 
ed for wholesomeness by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that they have paid out of their 
own funds to have their products continu- 
ously inspected under a voluntary inspection 
program operated by the Department. Un- 
der the law, however, they are entitled to the 
same kind of free inspection the slaughter- 
ing plants receive. 

This bill provides an additional $500,000 
to the poultry division to provide inspection 
at plants processing poultry products, but 
the language of the proviso on page 17 gives 
the Secretary discretionary powers he would 
not otherwise possess after July 1 to exempt 
particular plants from inspection. As I un- 
derstand it, the proviso would permit a spot 
check inspection program, with a seal attest- 
ing to the wholesomeness of poultry products 
not produced under continuous inspection. 
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